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PREFACE 


Mr.  Hume  haa  somewhere  remarked,  that  "  he  y^o  would  teach  eloquence 
must  do  it  ohieily  "by  examples.^*  The  author  of  this  volume  was  forcibly 
strati  witih  this  remark  ia  early  Ufe ;  and  in  enterii^  on  the  office  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Khetorio  in  Yale  C(dlege,  more  than  thirty  years  ago^  besides  the 
ordinary  instructicms  in  that  department,  he  took  Demosthenes'  Oration  for 
the  Crown  as  a  text-book  in  the  Senior  Class,  making  it  the  basis  of  a  course 
of  informal  lectures  on  the  principles  of  oratory.  Modem  eloquence  oame 
next,  and  he  endeavored,  in  a  distinct  course,  to  show  the  leading  charaoter- 
istios  of  the  great  orators  of  our  oDpi  language,  and  tiie  best  mode  of  study- 
ing them  to  sdvuitage.  His  object  in  both  oonraes  was,  not  only  to  awaken 
in  the  minds  of  the  class  that  love  of  genuine  eloquence  which  is  the  surest 
pledge  of  sQcoess,  but  to  aid  them  in  catching  the  spirit  of  the  authors  read, 
and,  by  analyzing  passages  selected  for  the  purpose,  to  initiate  the  pupil  in 
those  higher  principles  which  (whether  they  were  conscious  of  it  or  not) 
have  always  guided  the  great  masters  of  the  art,  till  he  should  learn  the  un- 
vtritten  roles  of  raratory,  which  operate  by  a  kind  of  instinct  upon  the  mind, 
and  are  fat  niore  important  tiian  any  that  are  foond  in  the  books. 

Such  is  the  origin  of  this  volume,  which  contains  the  matter  of  the  second 
course  of  lectures  mentioned  above,  oast  into  another  form,  in  connection 
witb  the  speeches  of  the  great  British  orators  of  the  first  and  seoond  clAs. 
A  distinct  volnme  would  be  necessary  for  Amfflrioan  eloquence,  if  tiie  lectures 
on  that  snbject  should  ever  be  published. 

The  speeches  selected  are  those  which,  by  t)jG  general  suffrage  of  the  En- 
gUsh  public,  are  regarded  as  the  master-pieces  of  their  respective  authors. 
They  are  in  almost  every  instance  givAi  entire^  because  the  object  is  to  have 
each  of  them  studied  as  a  complete  system  of  thought.  Detached  passages 
of  extraQrdinary*force  and  beauty  may  be  useAil  as  exercises  in  elocution ; 
but,  if  dwelt  npqn  exclusively  as  models  of  style,  they  are  sure  to  vitiate  the 
taste.  It  Is  like  taking  all  one's  nutriment  from  highly-seasoned  food  agd 
stimulating  drinks. 

As  to  the  orators  chosen,  Chatham,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Frrr  stand,  by  uni- 
versal consent,  at  the  head  of  our  eloquence,  and  to  these  Erskitte  may  be 
added  as  the  greatest  of  our  forensic  orators.  Every  thing,  however  imper- 
fect, from  a  man  like  Chatham  is  of  interest  to  the  student  in  oratory,  and 
therefore  all  hia  speeches  are  here  inserted,  including  eight  never  before  pub- 
lished in  thia  country.  All  of  Burke's  speeches  which  he  prepared  for  the 
press  have  also  found  a  place,  except  that  on  Economical  Reform,  which, 
relating  to  mere  matters  of  English  finance,  has  less  interest  for  an  American. 
In  room  of  this,  the  reader  wUl  find  the  most  striking  passages  in  his  works 
on  the  French  Revolution,  so  that  this  volnme  contains  nearly  every  thing 
which  most  persons  can  have  any  desire  to  study  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Burke. 
Six  of  Fox's  great  speeches  are  next  given,  and  three  of  Fitt's,  with  copious 
extrujts  from  the  early  efforts  of  the  latter ;  together  with  nine  of  Erskine's 
ablest  aigunwnts,  being  those  on  which  his  reputation  mainly  rests.  Among 
the  oratom  of  the  second  class,  the  reader  will  find  in  "^is  vcdume  fsnr 
ffpeeohes  of  Lord  Mansfield  ;  two  of  ISj.  Grattah's,  with  his  invectives 
against  FlodA  and  Corry ;  Mr.  SHBRmAH's  celebrated  speech  against  Hast- 
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ings ;  three  of  Hr.  Curran's  ;  Sir  Jaxes  Mackintosh  s  famous  speeoli  for 
Peltier ;  faax  of  Mr.  CAMHiHa'B ;  and  five  of  Lord  BAavaBJM%  inoluding  his 
instmotive  disoooise  on  the  study  of  eloqnraoe  in  the  Gbeek  orators.  Some 
of  the  most  finished  letters  of  Juntos  are  given  in  their  proper  place,  with  re- 
marks on  his  style  as  an  admirable  model  of  condensation,  elegance,  and 
force.  In  the  first  fifty  pages  will  be  found  nearly  all  the  celebrated  speeches 
before  the  days  of  Lord  Chatham,  from  Sir  Rwert  Walfole,  Lord  Chbster- 
piELD,  Hr.  PuLTEKST,  Lord  Belhaven,  Sir  Jobs  Digbt,  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford, and  Sir  John  Eliot.  The  selections  in  this  volume  extend  through  a 
period  of  two  hundred  yeai^,  and  embrace  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  most 
powerful  eloquence  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  are  the  aids  aiforded  for  the  study  of  these  speeches : 
(1.)  A  memoir  of  each  orator,  designed  to  show  his  early  training  in  eb- 
qumoC}  the  leading  events  of  his  public  life,  the  peculiar  cast  of  his  genius, 
and  the  distinctive  diaracteristios  of  his  oratory.  It  ought  to  be  said,  in 
justice  to  the  author,  tiut  these  sketches  Vere  completed  in  every  essential 
particular,  long  before  the  publication  of  Lord  Brougham's  work  upon  Brit* 
ish  Statesmen. 

(2.)  A  historical  introduction  to  each  of  the  speeches,  explaining  minutely 
the  oiroumstanoes  of  the  case,  Hke  state  of  parties,  and  ^as  exact  point  at  issue, 
being  intended  to  place  the  reader  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  as  an  actual  spec- 
tator of  the  contest.  These  introductions,  with  the  memoirs  just  mentioned, 
form  a  slight  but  continuous  thread  of  political  history,  embracing  the  most 
important  topics  discussed  in  the  British  Parliament  for  mare  than  a  century. 

(3.)  An  analysis  of  the  longer  speeches  in  side-notes,  giving  the  divisions 
an^ubdivisions  of  thought,  and  thus  enabling  the  reader  to  perceive  at  once 
the  connection  and  bearing  of  the  several  parts. 

(4.)  A  large  body  of  explanatory  notes,  bringing  out  minuter  facts  or  re- 
lations of  the  parties,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  miany  pa£«ages  lose  all 
their  force  and  application.  '  ' 

(5.)  Oritioai  notes,  as  specimens  of  tiie  kind  of  analysis  which  the  author 
has  Men  accustomed  to  apply  to  the  several  parts  of  an  oration,  and  which 
every  student  in  oratory  should  be  continually  mataing  out  ^r  himself. 

(6.)  Translations  of  tiie  passages  quoted  from  the  ancient  and  ft>r€4gn  lan- 
guages, with  the  poetry  rendered  into  English  verse.  The  pAssagec  are  usu- 
allj^  ti-aoed  to  their  sources,  and  the  train  of  thought  given  as  it  amears  in 
the  oripnal,  wiUiout  a  knowledge  of  whidi  most  quotations  have  but  little 
force  or  beauty.  For  the  same  reason,  the  classical  and  other  allusions  are 
traced  out  and  explained. 

(7.)  A  concluding  statement  of  the  way  in  which  the  question  was  de- 
cided, with  occasional  remarks  upon  its  merits,  or  the  results  produced  by 
the  decision. 

G-reat  compression  has  been  used  in  preparing  this  volume,  t^t  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  study  of  eloquence  may  be  able  to  possess  it  Each 
page  contains  the  matter  of  three  ordinary  octavo  pages  in  Pica  type ;  and 
the  whole  work  has  in  it  one  sixth  more  than  Chapman's  Select  Speeches, 
or  WiUison's  American  Eloquence,  in  five  octavo  volumes  each. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  may  be  permitted  to  say,  that  while  he  has 
aimed  to  produce  a  volume  worthy  of  lying  at  all  times  on  the  table  of  ev- 
ery one  engaged  in  speaking  or  writing  for  the  public,  he  has  hoped  it  might 
prove  peculiarly  usefrd  to  men  of  his  own  profession ;  since  nothing  is  more 
desirable,  at  the  present  day,  than  a  larger  infusion  into  our  sacred  eloquence 
of  the  freedom,  boldness,  and  strength  whicJi  distix^uish  our  seoglar  oratory. 

S^t     IBM.  ■  ^  I 
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qwaUng,  ib. ;  ooe*  to  the  DnfTer*ity,  0. ;  eariy  attad- 
nent  to  metapbyidcal  laqniriea,  ib. ;  intlm*cy  and  nnloB 
of*tudie*withRobertBall,6Sl-aS;  *tudiei medldne at 
Edinbor^  632 ;  remove*  to  London,  and  rapport*  him< 
*elf  by  wridng  for  die  periodical  pre**,  ;  pubUihea 
hi*  Vlndieln  G*llicin  in  amwer  to  Burke  on  tbePrenefa 
ReToludon,  ih. ;  atudiei  law,  and  1*  called  to  die  bar, 
833;  dellTershUlectureaontheLaw  of  NatureandNs- 
tlaD*,  i6. ;  beautJibi  character  of  Grotlu*  la  hla  Intro- 
ductoiy  Lecture,  693-114 ;  sncce**  a*  an  advocate.  SM  ; 
U*  speech  In  de&nee  of  Felder  when  proaecuted  for  a 
libel  00  Bonaparte,  U.;  encoinluBiaofLord£r«kiBeand 
Robert  Hall  on  this  ■neech,  833 ;  1*  appointed  Recorder 
of  Bombay,  and  raiaed  to  the  honor*  of  kniahdiood,  &. ; 
*pend*  eight  yean  In  India,  and  return*  with  a  broken 
conaUtutlon,  ib. ;  enter*  Parliamenlv  ib. ;  become*  Pnv 
feasor  of  Law  and  Oenersl  Politics  in  Haileybnrf  Got 
lege,B36;  Usllterary  labora,  A. ;  hi*  charwitiraaapar- 
Uameniaiy  orator,  w. ;  his  death,  ib. 

SmcBlnbafaalforPeltlBr  tSS 

CBaaum  of  Charie*  J.  Fox  flSO 

%EOROE  cAmnNo  aa 

Hi*  tilrth  in  London,  851 ;  de*aeDded  from  an  Irish 
ily  of  dlsdnctton,  ib. ;  prematare  death  of  hi*  &ther,  A. ; 
dependent  condition  en  his  mother,  who  goes  on  to  the 
stage  for  liereapport,  A. ;  his  early  profldency  at  school, 
A.;  hi*  lore  cdEiiglish  literstnre,  A.  j  is  removed  to 
Eton,  ib, ;  indoces  his  companions  to  l  atalillsli  a  paper 
caUed  the  Hicrocosni,  A. ;  takes  the  lead  in  a  debawig 
society,  BS9 ;  leaves  Eton  with  Ita  higjieat  honors,  and 
enters  die  University  of  Oxford,  A.  ,■  when  Ireahtaan, 
gain*  die  Chancellor's  prite  for  Latin  conposldon,  ib. ; 
high  Btandins  at  Oxfonl,  ib.;  influence  of  compedtlMi, 
A. ;  leaves  £e  university  and  conuneDcea  the  atody  of 
the  law,  A. ;  is  Invited  by  Hr.  Pitt  to  become  his  polit- 
ical adherent,  A. ;  elected  to  Parllameti^  A. ;  his  early 
character  as  a  speaker,  853 ;  aoitas  in  estaUlshlng  tha 
Antt-Jacobhi  Review,  A. ;  anther  of  the  moat  striking 
peeUeal  effuilona  in  the  work,  ib.;  the  Needy  Knife- 
grinder,  BS3-4 ;  mode  Under  SecretaiT  of  State,  and  aft- 
erward Treaaurer  of  the  Havy  by  Mr.  ntt  854 ;  becOTie* 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affair*  under  the  Dake  of  Port- 
land, A. ;  flgfat*  a  duel  with  Lord  Caatlereadi,  and  goe* 
out  of  office,  A. ;  i*  diosen  member  of  Pmament  for 
Liverpool,  855 ;  goes  as  embassador  extraordinary  to 
LlsbcH),  A.  ,*  sppMnled  Governor  General  of  India,  A.  f 
laappointedSecretaryofForetonAffalrs,  A.;  hiaatrong 
■tand  agaliut  tte  invamon  of  ^ain  bj  France,  A. ;  hi* 
cdebrated  apeech  on  giving  lid  to  PortaMl  when  in- 
vaded from  Spah),  856;  I*  made  Prime  Hlalster,  A. ; 
hi* health •oon  after &il* him,  A. hlBdaiidi,tti;  aMoh 
of  his  character  by  Sir  James  M.^Hntffth.  tlSli-%. 

i^KCB  on  the  Fan  of  Bonaparte  ,  8BD 

Spxxch  on  Radical  Reform  SOS 

Stbxoh  delivered  at  Plymouth  873 

SnncH  on  Affording  AU  to  Portugal  87S 

ExTucr*  S83 
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LORD  BROUGHAM  888 

TumMtAnA  ft-nw.  nn«  nf  ^h-  "■TTt  IWlmt  ff**lWfft  frfWwfr 

morelaod,  Knjtland,  886 ;  boin  at  Edbibargh,  A.  t  edn- 
eated  at  die  iHgh  School  nndarDr.  Adam, %.{  npUHr 
of  his  mind  frvm  eaiiy  Wk,  ib.  i  eater*  d>a  DolTanibr 
of  Edinbnrgh,  A.;  disangulAed  for  U*  maOiamattGid 
attainments,  A.  t  ea^  elaellon  to  dieKayalSode^of 
Edinburgh,  A. ;  studle*  law,  0.  j  fala  iraliditt  In  man^ 

Snraneou*  debat4a.;  pnUUwa  fals  wwk  on  ColonU 
oUey,  A. ,-  removea  to  Limdoa  and  commaMoa  An 
praodca  of  dm  law,  887;  i*  a  tegular  eoBtrlbMtor  to  tfaa 
Edinbur^  Review,  A.;  became*  a  Buanberaf  FarUfr 
ment,  A. ;  *QbJects  of  his  pnbUsbed  speeches,  A. ;  cbar> 
acter  of  his  oratory,  888;  comparison  between  Urn  and 
Hr.  Canning,  A. ;  his  attack  upon  Canning  In  1833,  when 
the  latter  gave  Urn  die  Ue,  8K),  890. 

SmcB  on  die  Anny  Estimate*  89i 

SnsoH  in  behalf  of  Williain*  886 

SrncH  on  the  Invaaion  of  Spain  by  Fmoe  004 

SmcH  on  FarUamenbuy  RMoim  914 
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SELECT  BEITISH  ELOQUENCE 


SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 

John  Eliot  was  deBCended  from  a  family  of  great  respeetabilitj  in  Oomw^,  and 
was  bom  on  the  20th  of  April,  1590.  After  enjoying  the  beet  advantages  for  educa- 
tion which  England  could  afford,  and  spending  some  years  in  foreign  travel,  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  at  the  age  of  thir^-three,  and  became  one  of  the  most  pRnn- 
inent  members  in  the  Home  of  Conmums  under  Oharles  I. 

The  House  embraced  at  this  time,  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  men  of  the 
age,  such  as  Sir  Edward  Coke,  John  Hampden,  Selden,  St.  John,  Fym,  ko.  Among 
these,  Sir  Jdm  Eliot  stood  pre-eminent  for  the  force  and  ierror  of  his  eloqnmee. 
The  general  style  of  speaking  at  that  day  was  wei^ty,  grave,  and  sententioas,  bat 
tinctured  witii  the  pedantry  of  the  preceding  reign,  and  destitute  of  that  warmth  of 
feeling  which  is  essential  to  the  character  of  a  great  orator.  Eliot,  Wentworth,  and 
a  few  others  were  exoeptims ;  and  Eliot  e^jtecially  spoke  at  times  with  hH  the  en- 
thnaasm  and  vehemenoe  v£  the  early  days  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Hence  he  was  appointed  me  of  the  managers  of  the  House  when  tiie  Duke  of 
Buckin^kam  vras  impeaohed  in  1626,  and  had  the  part  asugned  him  of  making  the 
closing  argument  against  the  Duke  before  the  House  of  Lords.  This  he  did  with  such 
energy  and  effect  as  to  awaken  the  keenest  resentment  of  the  Oourt ;  so  that  two  days 
aftra  he  was  called  out  of  the  House,  as  if  to  recuve  a  message  £rom  tlie  King,  and 
was  instantly  seized  and  hnnied  off  by  water  to  the  Tower.  The  Commons,  aa 
hearing  of  this  breach  of  privilege,  were  thrown  into  viotait  enmnotion.  The  ery 
"  Rise  !"  "  Rise  '."  was  heard  from  every  part  of  the  hall.  They  did  immediately 
adjoum,  and  met  again  only  to  record  tiieir  resolution,  "  Not  to  do  any  more  busi- 
ness until  they  were  righted  in  their  privileges."  This  decisive  measure  brought  the 
government  to  a  stand,  and  reduced  them  to  the  hnmiliatinir  necessity  <tf  releasing 
Sir  John  Eliot,  and  also  Sir  Dudley  Digga,  another  of  the  managers  who  had  been 
arrested  on  the  same  occasion.  Eliot  and  his  companion  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
House,  which  voted  that  "  ihey  had  not  exceeded  the  eommission  intrusted  to  them." 

In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  and  the  backwardness  of  the  Commons  to  grant 
the  snj^lies  demanded,  Ghailes  soon  aAer  dissolved  Parliammt,  and  dertramined  to 
raise  money  by  "  forced  leans."  Great  nurabers  reasted  tlus  impoution,  and  among 
them  Eliot  and  Hampden,  who,  with  seventy-six  others  of  the  gentry,  were  thrown 
into  prison  for  refusing  to  surrender  their  property  to  the  Crown ;  while  hundreds  of 
inferior  rank  were  impr^sed  into  the  aimy  or  navy  by  way  of  punishment.  The 
King  found,  however,  that  with  all  this  violence  he  could  not  raise  the  necossaiy  snp- 
plies,  and  was  compelled  to  call  another  Parliament  within  eight  months.  Eliot, 
Hampden,  and  many  others  who  had  been  lying  under  arrest;  were  elected  members 
of  the  new  House  of  Cnumms  while  thus  confined  in  pristm,  and  were  released  only 
a  few  days  before  die  meeting  of  ParliamoLt. 
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SIR  JOHN  ELIOT 


These  violent  inTaaions  of  the  rights  of  proper^  and  person,  naturally  came  up 
for  comdderation  at  an  early  period  of  the  session.  The  Commtms,  as  the  result  ^ 
their  discussions,  framed,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1628,  that  second  Great  Charter  of 
the  liberties  of  England,  the  Petition  of  Bight  ;  so  called  because  drawn  up,  in 
the  humble  spirit  of  the  day,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  King,  but  having,  when 
ratified  by  hia  ooncurrenoe,  all  the  authority  of  a  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom. 
This  document  vras  prepared  by  Sir  Edwud  Coke  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  and 
■waa  one  of  the  last  public  acts  of  that  distinguished  lawyer.  It  provided,  that  no 
loan  or  tax  might  be  levied  but  by  consent  of  Parliament ;  that  no  man  might  be 
imprisoned  but  by  legal  process ;  that  soldiers  might  not  be  quartered  on  people  con- 
traiy  to  their  wills ;  and  that  no  oonmussums  be  granted  for  executing  martial  law. 
On  the  2d  of  June,  Charles  returned  an  evasive  answer,  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
satisfy  the  Commons  without  giving  a  legal  and  binding  assent  to  the  petition.  The 
next  day,  Sir  John  EUot  made  the  following  speech.  It  breathes  throughout,  that 
spirit  of  affiietion  and  reverence  for  the  King's  person  which  was  still  felt  by  both 
houses  of  Parliament.  It  does  not  dwell,  therefore,  on  those  recent  acts  of  arbitrary 
power  in  vMcik  the  King  might  be  sai^sed  to  have  reluotaiUly  <»iioinTed ;  and  the 
fact  is  a  striking  one,  that  Eliot  does  not  even  allude  to  hia  late  cruel  imprisonment, 
a  decisive  proof  that  he  was  not  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  penonal  resentment  The 
entire  speech  was  directed  against  the  royal  Favorite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Its 
object  was,  to  expose  hia  flagrant  misconduct  during  the  precedii^  ten  years,  under 
the  reign  James  as  well  as  Charles ;  and  to  Aaxw  tiiat  through  his  duplicity,  in- 
competency, and  rash  counsels,  the  honor  of  the  kingdom  had  been  betrayed,  its  allies 
sacrificed,  its  treasures  wasted,  and  those  necessities  of  the  King  created  which  gave 
nee  to  the  arbitrary  acts  referred  to  in  the  Petition  of  Right.  The  facts  which  Eliot 
mUsusea  in  proof,  are  very  briefly  meati«ied,  or  barely  alluded  to,  beoauae  they  were 
Iresh  in  the  minds  of  aU,  and  had  created  a  burning  sense  of  wrong  and  dishonor 
Ihioughout  the  whole  kingdom.  They  will  be  exjdained  in  brief  notes  appended  to 
the  9peeeili ;  but,  to  feel  th^  full  force,  the  reader  must  go  back  to  the  history  of  the 
times,  aad  place  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  scene. 

Thens  it  in  this  speech,  a  union  c£  dignity  and  fervor  which  is  highly  ohaxacter^ 
istic  o£  the  man.  "  His  mind/*  says  Lord  Nngent,  **  was  deeply  imbued  vith  a  love 
of  philosophy  and  a  confidence  in  religion  which  gave  a  lolly  tone  to  his  eloquence." 
His  fervor,  acting  on  a  clear  and  powerful  understanding,  gives  him  a  simphcity, 
directness,  and  continuity  of  thought,  a  rapidity  of  progress,  and  a  vehemence  of  ap- 
peal, which  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  style  of  Demosthenes.  Hii  whole  soul  is 
ocon|Hed  with  the  nilgect.  He  seizes  upon  the  stRnig  points  of  his  case  with  soch 
absorbing  interest,  that  all  those  secondary  and  collateral  trains  of  thought  with 
which  a  speaker  like  Burke,  amplifies  and  adorns  the  discussitm,  are  rejected  as  un- 
worthy of  the  stem  sev^ty  of  the  occasion.  The  eloquence  Ues  wholly  in  the 
thought ;  and  the  entire  barauss  of  the  expresnon,  the  absence  d  all  ornament, 
adds  to  the  e&ct,  beeanse  then  is  nothing  interposed  to  break  the  fi>roe  of  the 
blow.  The  antique  air  of  the  style  heightens  the  interest  of  the  speech ;  and  will 
recommend  it  particularly  to  those  who  have  learned  to  relish  the  varied  construe* 
lion  and  xacy  English  of  our  earfy  writen. 
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SPEECH 


OP  eOL  JOHN  EUOT  OX  THE  TBTmiOK  OF  RIGHT.  DELIVERED  IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  COIQIOKS, 

JURE  a;  len. 


M&.  Sfbakbb,— We  sit  here  as  the  great 
Council  of  the  King,  and  in  that  oapaoity,  it  ia 
oar  duty  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  and 
afiaira  of  the  kingdom,  and  vhen  there  is  ocoa- 
sioD,  to  give  a  tnie  representation  of  them  by 
way  of  counsel  and  advice,  with  what  we  con- 
ceive necessaiy  or  expedient  to  be  dtne. 

Id  this  coiwideration,  I  confess  many  a  sad 
tboaght  hath  affrighted  me,  and  that  not  only  in 
respect  of  oar  dangers  from  abroad  (which  yet  I 
know  are  great,  as  they  have  been  ottea  prest 
and  dilated  to  us),  but  in  respect  of  oat  disor- 
ders here  at  home,  which  do  snfiwea  those  dan- 
gers, and  by  which  they  are  oooaauHMd.  For  I 
believa  X  sImII  make  it  dear  to  yon,  that  both  at 
Bxft,  the  owhb  of  these  dangers  wm  oordisor^ 
mn,  and  oar  disorders  now  are  yet  our  greatest 
dai^en — Hmt  not  so  mnoh  the  potanoy  €S  oar 
•aamics  as  the  weakness  of  oarselnsi  doth  threst- 
•a  us :  so  that  the  saying  of  one  of  the  Fathers 
may  be  assomed  by  us,  "  non  torn  pottntia  nta 
fMHiiugfifftrfiaMorira,"  "  not  so  much  by  their 
power  as  by  oar  neglect."  Oar  want  of  true 
devotion  to  heaven— oar  insincerity  and  doab- 
ling  in  religion — cos  want  of  oooncils — our  pre- 
cipitate actioa»— the  insafficienoy  or  anfaithfnl- 
ness  of  our  generals  abroad — the  ignorance  or 
cormptioD  tiS  our  ministers  at  bcnne-— the  impov- 
Nisbing  of  the  sovereign— the  oppression  and 
de[«ession  of  the  snbject — the  exhausting  of  our 
treasnres — the  waste  of  oor  provisions — oon- 
anmption  of  oor  ships— destruction  of  oar  men 
— (Jum  make  the  advant^e  to  tmr  enemies,*  not 
Ae  r^ntatim  of  their  anu;  and  if  in  these 
dien  he  not  rrionnatioa,  we  need  no  files  abroad : 
Z&nt  itmlfimUntm  «■. 

To  dtow  this  move  ftdly,  I  belieTe  yon  will 
•11  hold  it  necessary  that  what  I  say,  sboald  not 
seem  an  aspersion  on  the  state  or  impntfttiim  on 
the  gofemroent,  as  I  have  known  snoh  motions 
misinterpreted.  But  far  is  this  from  me  to  pro- 
pose, who  have  none  but  clear  thoughts  of  the 
«Eoellen«!y  of  Ae  King;  nor  can  I  have  other 
ends  bat  the  advancement  of  his  Majesty's  gloir- 
I  shall  desire  a  little  of  your  patienoe  extraordi- 
nary, as  I  lay  open  the  partionlars,  whiob  I  shall 
do  with  what  brevity  I  may,  answu^le  to  the 
impcitance  of  the  caase  and  the  necessi^  now 
npon  nsi  yet  with  saoh  respect  and  observation 
to  the  time,  as  I  bc^  it  riiall  not  be  thought 
troablesome. 

I.  For  the  first,  then,  car  insinoeri^  and  douh- 
Ung  in  religion,  ii  ttie  greeSast  and  moat  danger- 
ous disorder  of  all  others.  This  hath  never  been 
mipiinished;  and  of  this  we  hare  many  strong 
raemples  of  all  states  and  in  aU  times  to  awe  ns. 
What  testimony  doth  it  want?   Will  yoo  have 


anthori^  of  bot^  f  Look  cm  the  ooUectioos  of 
the  Committee  for  Religion;  tiere  is  too  clear  an 
evidenoe.  See  there  the  commission  prooored 
for  composition  with  the  papists  of  the  North ! 
Mark  the  proceedings  thereupon,  and  you  will 
find  them  to  little  less  amoonting  than  a  tolera- 
tion in  effect :  the  slight  payments,  and  the  easi- 
ness of  them,  will  likewise  show  the  favor  that 
is  intended.  Will  yoa  have  {voob  tt  nun  ?  Wit- 
ness the  hopes,  witness  the  presamptions,  wit- 
ness the  repOTts  of  all  the  papists  generally.  Ob- 
serve the  di^Msitions  of  eommanden,  the  trust 
of  officers,  the  confidence  in  seoretariaa  to  em- 
pioyments  in  this  Mngdnm,  in  Ireland,  and  else- 
where. These  will  all  show  that  it  hath  loo 
great  a  eertaia^.  And  to  this  add  bnt  the 
inooBtxovertible  evideoce  t£  iSuA  All-^wwerful 
Hand,  whicdi  we  have  felt  so  sorely,  that  gave 
it  full  assurance;  for  as  the  heavens  t^ipoee 
themselves  to  our  impiety,  so  it  is  we  that  first 
opposed  the  heavens.' 

II.  For  the  secood,  our  want  of  councils,  that 
great  disorder  in  a  state  under  which  there  can 
not  be  st^Htity.  If  eSeots  may  show  their  causes 
(as  they  are  often  a  perfect  demonstrmtioo  of 
them),  cor  misfortones,  our  disasters,  serve  to 
prove  oor  deficiencies  in  oouocil,  and  the  conse- 
qaenoes  they  draw  with  them.  If  reasoo  be  al- 
lowed in  this  dark  sge,  the  judgment  of  depend- 
encies and  foresight  of  contingencies  in  afiairs, 
do  o(«ifiTm  my  position.  For,  if  we  view  our- 
selves at  home,  are  we  in  strength,  are  we  in 
repatation,  equal  to  onranceston?  If  we  view 
oiwselTCa  abroad,  are  onr  friends  as  many  ?  are 
oar  nemiOB  no  more  T  Do  onr  fHends  retain 
their  aaie^  and  poaaesuons?  Do  not  our  ene- 
mies enlarge  themselves,  and  gain  from  than 
and  OS  ?  To  what  counoil  owe  we  the  loss  of 
the  Palatinate,  where  we  saorificed  both  oor  hon- 
or and  our  men  sent  thither,  stopping  tbcos  great- 
er powers  appointed  for  the  service,  by  vrtiich  it 
might  have  been  defended  ?•  What  council  gave 

>  The  gun-powder  plot  for  blowing^  ap  both  hoos- 
es  of  Psriismeot,  and  extirpating  Protestant  re- 
ligion  at  h  Bin^e  stroke,  was  itiU  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  all  It  is  not  therebre,  sorprislng;,  at  s  period 
when  oorrect  views  of  religioas  liberty  were  sa  jet 
nnknown  in  Bngland,  that  snjr  femisaBesa  in  ex- 
ecDtlng  the  laws  agdnst  CsAollcs,  was  regarded 
with  great  jeslousy  by  Blbt  and  his  friends,  eipe- 
cisUy  ss  the  mother  of  Bnokingbam  was  (rf'Ast  com- 
nranioD. 

■  Frederick  v..  die  Elector  PslBtina,irhomnrried 
"  Ota  besatifal  Blisabedt,"  sister  of  Charies  I.,  fasd 
been  attacked  on  religioas  graends  by  a  union  t)i 
Catbolio  stales  In  OennaBy,  wldi  Anatria  at  thdr 
bead,  stripped  of  tbo  Palatfnate,  and  driven  as  an 
exile  iats  HoQaad.  with  his  wifii  and  dild.  Al' 
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directioa  to  ths  late  aotkni,  .vbopp  voonds  are  yet 
ble«luig,  I  mean  the  ezpedifion  to  Rti6,  of  which 
tbereisyetsosadamemoryiBafflnlfeo?  What 
design  for  us,  or  advantage  to  oar  state,  eoold 
that  impart  ? 

Toa  know  the  wisdom  of  your  luicestors,  and 
the  practice  of  their  times,  bow  they  preserved 
their  safeties.  We  all  know,  and  have  as  mnch 
cause  to  doubt  [i.  e.,  distrust  or  guard  against] 
as  tbey  bad,  the  greatness  and  ambititm  of  that 
kingdcm,  which  the  Old  World  could  not  taiufy? 
Against  this  greatness  and  ambition,  we  like- 
wise know  the  proceedings  of  that  princess,  that 
never-to-be-forgotten,  excellent  Queeu  Eliza- 
beth, whose  name,  without  admiration,  falls  not 
into  menticm  even  with  her  enemies.  You  know 
how  she  advanced  herself,  and  how  she  advanced 
the  nation  in  glory  and  in  state ;  how  she  de- 
pressed her  enemies,  and  how  she  upheld  her 
ftieods;  how  die  enjoyed  a  fiilleeoaii^,  and  made 
those  oar  soom  who  now  are  made  oar  terror. 

Sense  of  th^jpiDiiiiilMLBbe  built  on  were  tiiese ; 
and  if  I  Dustake,  let  reason  and  onr  statesmen 
oontradiot  me. 

First,  to  maintain,  id  what  ahe  nught,  a  uni- 
ty in  Franoe,  that  the  kingdom,  being  at  peace 
witiiin  itself,  might  be  a  bulwark  to  keep  back 
tiie  power  of  Spain  by  land. 

Next,  to  preserve  an .  amity  and  league  be- 
tween that  state  and  n3,  that  so  we  might  come  in 
aid  of  the  Low  Conntries  [Holland],  and  by  that 
means  receive  their  ships,  and  help  them  by  sea. 

This  triple  cord,  so  working  between  France, 
the  States  [Holland],  and  England,  might  enable 
us,  as  oooasicn  should  require,  to  give  assistance 
nnto  others.  And  by  this  means,  as  the  experi- 
ence of  that  time  doth  tell  us,  we  were  not  only 
free  from  those  fears  that  now  possess  and  trouble 
OS,  but  then  dor  names  were  fearful  to  our  ene- 
mies. See  DOW  what  omre^KHidency  our  action 
had  with  this.  Try  our  conduct  by  these  rules. 
It  did  induce,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  di- 
Tisioa  in  Franoe  between  the  Protestants  and 
tbur  king,  whieh  there  is  too  wofol  and  lam- 
Protestant  ChrlstandtMB  was  indicant  at  these 
wrongs;  and  the  King  of  Bnglsnd  wu  expected  to 
sastidn  the  injured  Elsotor  on  the  double  gnwsd  of 
family  aUiaiica  and  a  comramiity  of  re%ioa.  These 
•xpectations  had  tU  been  disappointed  by  ttio  weak, 
IndecuiTe,  and  fiactoatiog  counsels  of  Backingham. 
Twelve  thousand  English  troops  were  indeed  sent 
to  assist  Frederick,  under  Count  Hansfeldt,  but  near^ 
ly  all  of  tbem  perished  on  the  way,  from  mere  want 
of  fimsigfat  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  tiie  En- 
^ish  government.  This  wanton  sacrifice  of  life  is 
alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  speecli  in  a  single  word 
— "  Maiufddil" — a  name  which  at  that  time  smote 
on  the  heoit  of  the  whole  English  nation.  The  ex- 
pedilioo  to  the  Isle  of  Rh6,  mentioned  in  the  next 
sentence,  wOl  be  ex^dned  hereafter. 

'  To  understand  tiie  force  and  beauty  of  this  allu- 
sion to  Spain,  we  must  go  back  to  the  time  when 
all  Europe  was  filled  with  dismay  at  the  power  of 
the  Spanish  arms  on  both  ooatinents.  Few  ihings 
in  English  ekxjuence,  as  Fotster  remarks,  are  finer 
in  expression  or  purpose,  than  this  aHusitm  and  the 
snbsequent  train  of  tboogh^  as  addreiuedtn  Englisb- 
menof  tiiatday. 


eotable  experiaooo.^  It  hath  made  an  absolute 
breach  between  thftt  state  and  us,  and  ao  enter- 
tiuns  US  against  France,  and  France  in  prepara- 
tioa  agunst  as,  that  we  have  nothing  to  promise 
to  onr  neighbors,  nay,  hardly  to  ourselvea.  Next, 
observe  the  time  in  which  it  was  attempted,  and 
you  shall  find  it  not  only  varying  from  those  prin- 
ciples, but  directiy  contrary  and  opposite  to  those 
ends ;  and  such,  as  from  the  issue  and  success, 
rather  might  be  thought  a  o<meeptkn  of  Spain 
than  begotten  here  with  us. 

[Here  there  was  an  interruption:  made  by  Sir 
Humphrey  May,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  and 
of  the  Privy  Council,  expressing  a  dblike  j  but  the 
House  ordered  Sir  Johh  Eliot  to  go  im,  where- 
upon he  proceeded  thus :] 
•  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  for  this  interruption, 
bat  much  more  sorry  if  there  hath  been  occasion 
on  my  part.  And,  as  I  shall  submit  myself  whol- 
ly to  your  judgment,  to  receive  what  censure  yon 
may  give  me,  if  I  have  olfonded,  so,  in  the  ioteg- 
rity  v£  my  inteatians  and  the  oleameas  of 
thoughts,  I  must  still  retain  this  confidence,  thai 
HO  gnatmtu  tkaa  dOMT  nu  from  the  dittin  I  mat 
to  the  mviet  of  mg  king  and  eoumtty  ;  but  that, 
mth  a  tnt  MmgKA  heart,  I  thall  cUtckarg*  my- 
ulffufmt^fiiilg  and  u  really,  to  the  extent  of 
otjr  poor  potaer,  at  any  man  lehoee  honori  or  whote 
offiet*  moit  ttrictb)  oblige  him. 

You  know  the  dangers  of  Denmark,'  and  how 
much  they  concern  03 ;  what  in  respect  of  our 
alliance  and  the  coun^;  what  in  the  in^wrt- 
wce  of  the  Sound  j  what  an  advantage  to  onr 
enemies  the  gain  thereof  would  be  1  What  loss, 
what  prejudice  to  us  by  this  disunion;  we  break- 
ing in  upon  France,  France  enraged  by  us,  and 
the  Netherlands  at  amaaement  between  both  I* 
Neither  could  we  intend  to  aid  that  tookless  king 
[Christian  IT.,  of  Denmark],  whose  loss  is  our 
disaster. 

Can  Uiose  [Uie  King's  ministers]  that  ezprea 
thur  trouble  at  the  hearing  of  these  things,  and 
have  80  often  told  us  in  this  place  of  their  knowl- 
edge  in  the  ooi\junotares  and  diiganotmres  of  af- 
fairs— can  they  say  they  advised  in  this?  Was 
this  an  act  of  council,  Mr.  Speaker?  I  have  more 

*  This  refers  to  the  expedition  against  ihe  Isle  of 
Bh^,  respecting  which  see  note  B. 

*  Christian  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  as  a  leading 
Protestant  prince,  and  uncle  to  EliKabetb,  wife  of 
Frederick,  the  Elector  Palatine,  had  entered  warm- 
ly into  their  cause,  and  marched  with  a  latge  aimy 
to  reinstate  tbem  in  the  Palatinate.  After  some 
partial  successes,  faowever,  be  was  repulsed  by  the 
Anitriana,  driven  back  into  his  own  dominions,  and 
reduced  to  imminent  daj^er  of  being  stripped  of  all 
bis  possessioDS.  The  English  trvde  tiirongh  the 
Bound  into  the  B  altic,  which  was  of  great  value,  was 
thus  on  tin  point  of  being  entirely  eut  off  by  die  es. 
tablishment  of  a  hostile  power  on  tiie  ruins  of  Dan- 
marit.  Yet  England  bad  done  nothbg  to  sustain  her 
ally,  or  to  protect  her  rights  and  interests  in  that 
quarter ;  and  the  English  people  were  justly  in- 
censed against  Backin^am  for  this  neglect. 

*  Hare,  as  above,  alloaion  is  made  to  the  disgrace- 
fat  ai^edition  against  tha  Ide  of  lUrf,  whfoh 
France  was  ean^edt  and  no  diversion  hi  (avor  of 
Denmark  either  made  or  intended. 
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ohari^  than  to  think  it ;  and  onlesa  they  make 
oonfessioa  of  it  themselves,  I  can  not  believe  it. 

III.  For  the  next,  the  iiuufGciency  and  un- 
faiifafalness  of  our  generals  (that  great  disorder 
abroad),  what  shall  I  say?  I  wish  there  were 
not  cause  to  mention  it ;  and,  but  for  the  ^>pre- 
hension  of  the  danger  that  is  to  come,  if  the  like 
oboice  hereafter  be  not  prevented,  I  oould  wiU- 
iogly  be  ulent.  Bat  my  duty  to  my  aovereigD, 
my  MrTiae  to  this  Hoiu^  and  the  safety  end  hon- 
or of  my  ooantiy,  are  above  all  re^ieats;  and 
vfaat  ao  nearly  tienohes  to  Uie  prejudice  of  these, 
mast  not,  shall  ixrt  be  fi>rb<OTe. 

At  Cadiz,'  then,  in  that  first  expedition  we 
made,  when  we  arrived  and  fomid  a  conquest 
ready — the  Spaiush  ships,  I  mean,  fit  for  the  sat- 
isGution  of  a  voyage,  and  of  which  some  of  the 
cbiefest  then  there,  themselves  have,  since  as- 
sored  me,  that  the  satisfaction  would  have  been 
sufficient,  either  in  point  of  honor  or  in  point  of 
profit — uiAy  mu  it  tugUctat  ?  Why  was  it  not 
achieved,  it  being  granted  on  all  hands  bow  feas- 
ible it  was  ? 

Afterward,  when,  with  the  destmction  c^sorao 
di  oar  men  and  the  exposure  of  others,  who 
(though  their  fortune  since  has  not  been  such), 
by  chance,  came  off  safe — when,  I  say,  with  the 
ku  of  oar  serviceable  men,  that  unserviceable 
fort  was  gained,  and  the  whole  army  landed, 
was  fier«  NotAtitg  done  f  Why  was  there  noth- 
'vigtUtim^il  If  nothing  was  intended,  wher8< 
fore  did  tbey  land?  IftheTBi0«asernoe,where- 
fore  were  they  shipped  agun  ?  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
satisfies  me  too  much  [t.  e.,  I  am  over-satisfled] 
in  this  case — ^when  I  think  of  their  dry  and  hun- 
gry  march  into  that  drunken  quarter  (for  so  the 
soldiers  termed  it),  vriiich  was  the  period  [term- 
inntioa]  of  their  joomey— that  divers  of  oar  men 
bebg  left  as  a  saorifloe  to  the  enemy,  Mot  laJbor 
iBos  at  an  md. 

For  the  next  undertaking,  at  Rb^'  I  will  not 

1  Bai^ngfaam,  at  die  ckise  of  IfiSS,  had  fitted  otat 
a  flset  of  eigfa^  sail  to  intercept  the  Spanish  treas- 
ore-ihips  from  America,  to  scour  the  coasts  of  Spain, 
and  destnytheafaipping  in  her  ports.  Owing  to  the 
otter  incompetency  of  the  oonunander,  there  was  do 
C(M>cett  or  sabordinMioa  in  the  fleet.  The  treasure- 
ships  were  not  intercepted ;  bat  seven  other  large 
•ad  lidi  Spanish  ships,  which  would  have  repaid  all 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition,  were  inffffl^d  to  es- 
cape, when  tbey  might  easily  have  been  taken.  At 
length  a  landing  was  effected  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cadiz,  and  the  paltry  Iwt  of  Pontal  was  taken. 

English  soldiers  broke  open  the  wina-ceUara 
of  the  coantry  aronnd,  and  became  drank  and  oo- 
nanageable ;  so  that  die  Spanish  troops,  if  they  hod 
kaown  tbefr  coadition,  might  easily  have  cat  the 
whole  army  to  pieces.  Their  commander,  as  the 
only  course  left  him,  retreated  to  the  ships,  leaving 
some  hnndreds  ctf  his  men  to  perish  under  the  knives 
of  tbe  enraged  peasantry. 

■  BoeMii^faam,  firom  motives  of  personal  resent- 
meat  against  the  French  king,  undertook,  in  Jane, 
1637,  to  aid  tbe  Hogaenota  at  Roefaelle,  who  were 
in  a  stale  of  open  rebellion.  He  therefore  sailed 
with  a  fleet  of  one  fanndred  ships  and  seven  thon- 
sand  land  Ibioes,  taking  tbe  ctHumand  of  the  expe- 
Alion  UmselC  and  expeotiDg  to  be  received  with 


trouble  you  much;  only  this,  in  short.  Was  not 
that  whole  action  <wrried  against  the  jodgment 
and  opinion  of  those  officers  that  were  of  the 
oounoil  ?  Was  not  the  first,  was  not  the  last, 
was  not  all  in  the  landing — in  the  intrenching — 
in  the  continuance  there — in  the  assault — ^in  the 
retreat — without  their  asaeot?  Cid  any  advice 
take  place  <A  such  as  were  <A  the  oounoil  7  If 
there  should  be  made  a  particular  inqnintioa 
thereof^  these  things  will  be  manifest  and  more. 
I  will  not  instance  the  manifesto  that  was  nude, 
giving  the  reason  of  these  anoa;  nor  by  wfunn, 
nor  in  what  manner,  nor  on  what  grounds  it 
was  published,  nor  what  efieots  it  hath  wrought, 
drawing,  as  it  were,  almost  the  whole  world 
into  league  against  us.  Nor  will  I  mention  the 
leaving  of  the  wines,  the  leaving  of  the  salt, 
which  were  in  our  possession,  and  of  a  value,  as 
it  is  said,  to  answer  much  of  our  expense.  Nor 
will  I  dwell  on  that  great  wonder  (which  no  Al- 
exander or  CcDsar"  ever  did),  the  enriching  of  the 
enemy  by  courtesies  when  our  soldiers  wanted 
help  \  nor  the  private  intercouive  and  parleys 
with  the  fort,  which  were  continually  held.  What 
they  intended  may  be  read  in  tbe  success ;  and 
upon  due  examination  tiiereof^  they  woald  not 
want  their  prools. 

For  the  last  voyage  to  Rocbelle,  tbere  need 
no  observations^  it  is  so  fredi  in  memory ;  nor 
will  I  moke  on  inference  or  oorollary  on  all. 
Year  own  knowledgB  shall  jadge  what  truth  or 
what  saffieienoy  they  eximss. 

IV.  For  tbe  next,  the  ignorance  and  cormp* 
tion  of  oar  ministers,  where  can  you  miss  of  in- 
stances ?  If  yon  survey  the  court,  if  you  survey 
the  country ;  if  the  ohoroh,  if  the  city  be  exam- 
open  arms.  Bnt  tiia  Bochellers,  having  no  previ- 
ous arrangement  with  him  on  the  snbject,  and  prab- 
ably  diatmstiog  hii  intentions,  refused  to  admit  him 
into  tiie  town,  and  advised  him  to  take  possession 
of  the  Isle  of  BhA,  in  the  neigfaborbood.  This  he 
did,  and  immediately  issued  a  manifesto,  inciting  tbe 
ProtestanU  throughout  France  to  rebel  against  their 
government  Great  Indignation  was  awakened  in 
Bnrops  by  this  attempt  to  rekindle  tiie  flames  of 
civil  war  in  that  country.  His  appeal  was.  unfor- 
tunately, saccessfuL  The  Protestants  in  the  sontii 
of  France  rose  almost  to  a  man.  A  bloody  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  they  were  completely  crushed,  and 
their  condition  rendered  far  more  wretched  than  be- 
fore. Buckingham,  in  the  mean  time,  conducted  ev- 
ery thing  wildly  and  at  random.  In  October,  a  re- 
enforcement  of  fifteen  bnndred  men  was  sent  out, 
mentioned  in  tbe  speech  as  "  tbe  last  visage  to  Ro- 
cbelte;"  bat  the  Duke  was  still  repulsed,  with  kas 
at  every  pcdnt,  till  he  was  compelled  to  return  in 
disgrace,  with  the  loss  of  one  third  of  his  troops,  in 
tbe  month  of  November,  1637.  This  speech  was  de- 
livered in  Jane  of  the  next  year,  while  the  nation 
was  still  smarting  under  tbe  sense  of  the  disasters 
and  diagraces  of  this  mad  ei^wdition. 

I  This  soear  at  the  generalship  of  Bockiogfaam 
was  keenly  felt,  and  derived  its  poculiar  force  from 
the  bfly  pretensions  and  high-sonnding  titiea  be  as- 
sumed. He  bod  also  made  himself  ridicalons,  and 
even  anspected  of  treachery,  by  his  a&ctation  of 
courtesy  in  tbe  intert^ange  of  civililies  widi  tbe 
French  commanden.  To  this  Eltot  allodea  with 
stinging  efftct  in  tbe  remaiiung  part  of  tbe  sentsnea. 
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ined ;  if  yoa  observe  the  bar,  if  lim  bench,  if  the 
pwts,  if  the  shipping,  if  the  land,  if  the  seas — all 
these  will  render  jon  variety  of  prot^s ;  and  that 
ia  such  measure  and  proportion  as  shows  the 
greatneu  of  our  disease  to  be  tooh  that,  if  there 
be  not  some  speedy  application  for  reowdy,  oar 
oaie  is  almoct  desperate. 

V.  Mr.Speaker,  I  fear  Ibam,be«iitool(»giD 
tbeae  partionlan  that  are  past,  and  am  unwilling 
to  c^bnd  yon :  llMrefbn  in  tba  rest  Z  diall  be 
shorter ;  atxt  as  to  that  wfaieli  eoBcenu  the  im- 
poTeririiiDg  of  the  King,  no  other  arguments  will 
I  use  than  soch  as  all  men  grant. 

The  exchequer,  yoa  know,  is  empty,  and  the 
repatation  thereof  gone ;  the  ancient  lands  are 
sold ;  the  jewels  pawned ;  the  plate  engaged 
the  debts  still  great;  almost  all  charges,  both  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary,  borne  np  by  project!  ! 
What  poverty  oan  be  greater  ?'  What  necessity 
so  great  ?  What  perftct  EnglUk  heart  »  not 
almoit  dUulvtd  Uuo  torrtrw  for  thU  truth  ? 

VI.  For  the  oppression  ol  the  sabject,  which, 
OS  I  remember,  is  the  next  particalar  I  proposed, 
it  needs  no  demonstration.  The  whole  kingdom 
is  a  proof;  and  for  the  exhausting  of  oar  treas- 
ures, that  very  oppressioD  speaks  it.  What  waste 
of  our  provisions,  what  coDsnmption  <tf  oar  ships, 
what  deitraotion  of  our  men  there  hath  been ; 
witness  that  expedition  to  Algiers"— witness 
that  with  ManrfeUt — witness  that  to  Ca^z — 
witness  the  next — wiuwss  that  to  Rbi— witness 
the  last  (I  pray  God  we  may  never  have  more 
saeh  witnesses) — ^witness,  likewise,  the  Palati- 
nate— ^witness  Denmark — ^witness  the  Turks — 
witness  the  Dnnkirkeis — ^witness  all  I  What 
losses  we  have  sustained  I  How  we  are  im- 
paired in  munitions,  in  ships,  in  men  t 

It  is  beyond  contradiction  that  we  were  nev- 
er so  much  weakened,  nor  ever  had  leas  hope 
how  to  be  restored. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  our  dangers,  these 
are  they  who  do  threaten  us ;  and  these  are,  like 
the  Trojan  horse,  brought  in  cmmingly  to  sur- 
prise OS.  In  these  do  lurk  Uie  strongest  of  our 
enemies,  ready  to  issue  on  as;  and  if  we  do  not 
speedily  expel  them,  these  are  the  signs,  these 
the  invitationa  to  others  I  Tbesa  will  so  prepare 
their  eotranoe,  that  we  shall  have  no  means  left 
of  refuge  or  defense ;  for  if  we  have  these  ene- 
mies at  bmne,  bow  can  we  strive  with  those  that 
are  abroad  ?  If  we  be  free  from  these,  no  oth- 
er can  impeach  us.  Our  ancient  English  virtue 
(like  the  old  Spartan  valor),  cleared  from  these 
disorders — our  being  in  sincerity  of  religion  and 
once  made  friends  with  heaven;  havug  matu- 
rity of  councils,  suffioienoy  of  generals,  incor- 
mpUoD  of  cheers,  opuleney  in  the  King,  liberty 

>v  Boekingfaim  bad  taken  the  crown  jewels  and 
plata  to  HoUsnd,  nd  pawned  ttiem  for  £300,000. 

Baekingfaam,  soma  yean  befine,  had  sent  ont 
an  expedition  for  ttie  capture  of  Algiers.  It  resolt- 
ed  in  a  total  &ilare,  and  so  incensed  die  Algerinea, 
that  the  commerce  trf  England  infFered  ten-fold  loss 
in  conseqoence ;  thirty-five  ships,  en^ged  in  the 
HeditBTraneaa  trade,  having  been  captured  within 
a  few  moDtfas,  and  tbour  crews  sold  for  alaraa. 


in  the  people,  repletion  in  treasure,  plenty  of  pro- 
visions, reparation  of  ships,  preservation  of  men 
— our  uicieut  English  virtue,  I  say,  thus  rectified, 
will  secure  us  j  uid  unless  there  be  a  speedy  re- 
formation in  these,  I  know  not  what  hopes  or  ex- 
peotatioDs  we  oan  have. 

lliese  W8  the  tbmgs,  dr,  I  shall  desire  to 
have  taken  into  crasideTBtioo ;  diat  aa  we  an 
the  great  ooonoil  of  the  kingdom,  and  have  the 
apprehensini  of  diese  dangers,  we  may  trolj 
represent  them  unto  the  King ;  which  I  conceive 
we  are  bound  to  do  by  a  triple  obligation — of 
duty  to  God,  of  duty  to  his  Abyesty,  and  of  duty 
to  our  country. 

And  therefore  I  wish  it  may  bo  stand  with  the 
wisdom  KoA  judgment  of  the  House,  that  these 
things  may  be  drawn  into  the  body  of  a  Remok- 
STKANCB,  and  in  all  humility  expressed,  with  a 
prayer  to  bis  Majesty  that,  for  the  safety  of  him- 
self, for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the 
safety  of  religion,  he  will  be  pleased  to  give  us 
time  to  make  perfect  inquisition  thereof,  or  to 
take  them  into  his  own  wisdom,  and  there  give 
them  such  timely' reformation  as  the  neoessity 
and  justice  of  the  case  doth  import. 

And  thus,  sir,  with  a  large  affection  and  Vif- 
alty  to  his  Majesty,  and  with  a  Arm  du^  and 
service  to  my  country,  I  have  suddenly  (and  it 
may  b4  with  some  disorder)  expressed  the  weak 
apprehensitms  I  have ;  wherein  if  I  have  erred,  I 
humbly  orave  your  pardon,  and  so  aabmit  my- 
self to  the  censure  of  the  House. 


The  King,  finding,  al^er  Lhe  delivery  of  this 
speech,  that  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  de- 
mand^ of  the  CcHnmons,  gave  his  public  assent 
to  the  Petition  of  Right,  on  the  7tb  of  June,  1628. 
But  he  never  forgave  Sir  John  Eliot  for  his  free- 
dom of  speech.  At  the  expiration  of  nine  months 
he  dissolved  Parliament,  determining  to  rule  from 
that  time  wi^out  their  aid  or  interference ;  and, 
two  days  afler,  committed  Sir  John  Eliot  and 
other  members  to  the  Tower  icx  words  spoken 
during  the  sitUng  of  Parlianien't.  In  this  flagrant 
breach  of  privil^o,  and  violaUon  of  the  Petition 
of  Right,  he  was  sustained  by  servile  ooorts ;  and 
Eliot,  as  "die  greatest  offender  and  ringleader," 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  c£2000,  and  bs 
iminisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

After  two  years  bis  health  gave  way  under  the 
rigor  of  his  conflnemeut.  He  then  petitioned  the 
King  for  a  temporary  release,  that  he  might  re- 
cover strength;  but  this  was  denied  him,  unless 
he  made  the  most  humbltcg  concessions.  He  re* 
fused,  and  sunk,  at  last,  under  the  weight  of  bis 
sufferings,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1632,  "the  most  illustrions  confessor  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,"  says  Hallam,  "whom  the  times 
produced."  One  of  hts  sons  petitioned  for  liber- 
ty to  remove  bis  body  to  Cornwall  for  burial  in 
his  native  soil,  and  received  for  answer  these  in- 
sulting words,  written  at  the  bottom  of  his  peti- 
tion :  "  Let  him  be  buried  in  the  parish  where 
he  died ;"  that  is,  ie  the  Tbwr,  the  place  of  hia 
imprisonment.  No  wonder  that  Booh  a  spirit 
I  bnnight  Charles  to  the  bbokl 
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ToMH&'^EimroBTH,  fint  Bail  of  Strafibxd,  was  descended  fnnn  an  ancient  &m- 
ily  in  Yfiuuiire,  and  wlw  bom  at  the  house  of  his  matent^  grand&^r,  in  London, 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1693.  At  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  "where^e  received 
his  education,  he  wu  distingniBhed  not  only  for  the  strength  and  vezsatiHty  of  his 
graiuB,  Imt  for  his  nnweari^  effbrta  to  improre  his  mind  by  the  severest  disoiplinOt 
and  especially  to  prepare  himself  for  the  duties  <d  public  Hfe,  as  an  orator  and  a 
statesman.  The  leading  features  of  his  character  -were  stnmgly  marked.  He  had 
an  ardoi  of  temperament,  a  fixedness  of  will,  a  natire  impetuosity  of  feeling,  and  a 
corresptmdent  energy  of  action,  which  nnited  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  dtuing 
and  determined  men  of  the  age.  To  those  who  rendered  him  the  deference  he  ex- 
pected, who  were  ready  to  co-operate  in  his  plans  or  become  snbserrient  to  his  pm^ 
poses,  he  was  kind  and  libval.  But  be  was  quick  and  resentful  when  his  will  was 
crossed ;  and  even  Clarendm  admits  that  *'  he  manifested  a  nature  exoessiTefy 
imperious." 

He  was  trained  from  childhood,  to  a  belief  in  those  extravagant  doctrines  respect- 
ing the  nyal  prerogative,  which  were  so  generally  prevalent  at  that  day.  It  was 
therefi»e  natural  that  Wentworth,  in  entering  on  pnblio  life,  shoidd  seek  Mnploy- 
ment  at  Court.  The  King  seems,  from  the  first,  to  have  regarded  him  with  favor ; 
but  Bnckiz^ham,  who  was  then  in  power,  was  secretly  jealous  and  hostile.  Hence 
he  was  treated  at  times  with  great  ctmfidence,  and  raised  to  important  offices,  and 
again  stripped  snddenfy  of  his  employments,  and  sul^ectad  to  the  most  morti^ring 
rebufiii.  Under  these  eirenmstancea,  he  came  out  for  a  time  as  a  "  patriot,"  and 
jmned  the  popular  party.  That  he  did  bo,  however,  only  in  opposition  to  Bucking* 
ham,  as  the  most  efiectaal  means  of  putting  down  a  rival — that  there  was  no 
change  in  his  principles,  no  real  sympathy  between  him  and  the  illustrious  men 
who  were  reAsting  the  tyranny  of  Charles,  is  obvious  fiom  his  subsequant  amdnot, 
and  from  the  whole  t«ior  of  hu  private  e(OTeqHHiden6a,..a8  afterward  given  to  the 
world.'  But  Buoh  was  the  strength  of  his  pasuons,  and  the  force  of  imagination 
(so  characteristic  of  the  highest  class  al  orators)  with  which  fae  could  lay  hold  of,  and 
for  the  time  bung,  appropriate  to  himself,  all  the  principles  and  feelings  which  be- 
came his  new  character,  that  he  appeared  to  the  world,  and  perhaps  even  to  hiob 
■elf,  to  have  beoome  a  genuine  eonvwt  to  the  canse  of  popular  hber^.  In  the  Par- 
liament  of  1627-8,  during  the  great  discussion  on  the  public  grievances,  he  came 
ibrth  in  all  his  strength,  "  amid  the  delighted  cheers  of  the  House,  and  with  a  start- 
ling efiect  on  the  Court."  After  entering  upon  the  subject  with  a  calm  and  solemn 
tmie  befitting  the  greattiess  of  the  ocoancm,  he  rose  in  power  as  he  advanced,  until, 
when  ha  eame  to  apeak  of  finroed  loani,  and  the  billeting  of  scddien  upon  families, 
he  bnlw  forth  suddenly,  with  that  kind  of  dramatic  efiect  which  he  always  studied, 
in  a  xecfiA  snd^keen  invective,  which  may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  his  early  elo- 
quence. "  They  have  rent  from  us  the  light  of  our  eyes  !  enforced  companies  of 
guests,  worse  than  the  ordinances  of  France  !  vitiated  our  wives  and  children  be- 
fine  our  eyes !  brought  tiu  Crown  to  gre4.ter  want  than  ever  it  was  in,  hy  antiupaF 

1  Thk  it  ahown  at  large  by  Mr.  Fonter  in  hia  life  of  Straffiwd,  which  fannm  part  of  Lardner'a 
Oabinet  Cyclopedia. 
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ting  the  revenue !  and  can  the  shepherd  be  thus  amittea,  and  the  sheep  not  scat* 
tered  ?  They  have  introduced  a  Privy  Council,  ravishing  at  once  the  spheres  of  all 
ancient  government !  imprisoning  "wi^ut  bail  or  bond  !    They  have  taken  from  us 

what  shall  1  say  ?  Indeed,  what  have  they  left  its  ?  They  have  taken  from  ns 
all  means  of  supplying  the  £ang,  and  ingratiating  ourselves  vith  him,  by  tearing 
up  the,.iioets  of  all  property;  which  if  they  be  not  seasonably  set  again  into  the 
ground  by  his  Majesty's  hand,  we  shall  have,  instead  of  beauty,  baldness !" 

He  next,  in  the  boldest  language,  proposes  his  remedy.  "  By  one  and  the  same 
thing  hath  the  King  and  the  people  been  hurt,  and  by  the  same  most  they  be  fuxed : 
to  vindicate — ^What  ?  New  things  ?  No  !  Our  axioient,  lawful,  and  vital  lilKff^ 
ties,  by  re-enforcing  the  ancient  laws,  made  by  our  ancestors ;  by  setting  such  a 
stamp  upon  them,  that  no  licentious  spirit  shall  dare  hereafter  to  enter  upon  them. 
And  shall  we  think  this  a  way  to  break  a  Parliament  ?*  No  I  our  desires  are  mod- 
est and  juBt,  I  Bpeak  truly  for  the  interests  of  the  King  and  the  people.  If  we  en- 
joy not  these,  it  will  be  impossible  to  relieve  him."  "  Let  no  man,"  said  he,  in  con- 
clusion,  "judge  th'  i  way  'a  break-neck'  of  FarUaments ;  but  a  way  of  honor  to  the 
King,  nay,  of  profit ;  for,  besides  the  supply  we  shall  readily  give  him,  suitable  to  his 
ooeasions,  we  give  him  our  hearts — our  hearts,  Mr.  Spealur ;  a  gift  God  caUs 
fbr,  and  ^  for  a  King." 

In  the  same  s^t,  he  united  with  Eliot  in  urging  forward  the  Petition  of  Bight  ; 
and  when  the  Lords  proptsed  an  additional  clause,  that  it  was  designed  "  to  leave 
entire  that  sovereign  power  with  which  his  Majesty  is  intrusted,"  he  resisted  its 
insertion,  declaring-,  "  If  we  admit  of  the  addition,  we  leave  the  subject  worse  than 
we  found  him.    These  laws  are  not  acquainted  with  '  Sovereign  Power !'  " 

The  Court  were  now  thoroughly  alarmed.  But  th^  knew  the  man.  There  is 
evidence  from  his  own  papers,  that  within  ten  days  from  this  time,  he  was  in  nego- 
tiation with  the  speaker.  Finch ;  and  "  almost  before  the  burning  words  which  have 
just  been  transcribed,  had  cooled  from  off  the  lips  of  the  speaker,  a  transfer  of  his 
services  to  the  Court  was  decided  on."  In  a  few  days  Parliament  was  prorogued  ; 
and  shortly  after.  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  was  created  Baxon  Wentworth,  and  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  that  same  Privy  Council  which  he  had  just  before  denounced, 
Bi  "  ravishing  at  once  the  spheres  of  all  ancient  government !"  The  death  of  Buck- 
ingham about  a  month  after,  placed  him,  in  effect,  at  the  head  of  affairs.  He  was 
made  a  Yisconnt,  and  Ijord  President  of  the  North ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  Lord 
Deputy,  and  Lord  Lieutenaat  of  Ireland,  and  Earl  <^  Strafford. 

The  twelve  years  that  followed,  during  whiicb  Charles  undertook  to  reign  with- 
out the  aid  of  Parliaments*  were  filled  up  with  arbittaiy  exactions,  destruetive  mo- 
nopolies, Ulegal  imprisonments,  and  inhuman  corporal  punishments,  which  Strafford 
was  known  to  have  reoommended  or  approved ;  while  his  presidency  in  the  North 
was  marked  by  numerous  acts  of  high-handed  injustioe,  and  his  government  of  Ire- 
land curied  oa  with  such  violence  and  oppresnon  as  *'  gave  men  warning,"  in  the 
words  of  Clarendon,  "  how  they  trusted  themselves  in  the  territ(nie8  where  he  oom- 
manded." 

In  1640  Charles  was  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  convene  another  Parliament. 
The  day  retribution  had  at  leogUi  arrived.  The  voice  of  three  kingdoms  called 
for  vengeance  on  the  author  a£  their  calamitieB ;  and  not  a  man  was  found,  except 
Charles  and  Laud,  to  justify  or  excuse  his  conduct  Even  Digl^,  who  sought  only 
to  save  his  life,  speaks  of  Strafford,  as  "  a  name  of  hatoed  in  the  present  age  by  his 
practices,  and  fit  to  be  made  a  name  of  terror  to  future  ages  by  hk  punidiment" 
At  tiie  moment  •vAiea,  governed  by  his  aeonstconed  policy,  he  was  preparing  to 

*  Alludiog  to  die  tlueatt  of  die  Fariiameat  being  disKilTed  in- their  freedom  of  speech. 
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strike  the  first  blow,  and  to  impeach  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  as  the  surest 
means  to  avert  the  onoing  storm,  he  -was  himself  impeached  hj  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons.  stripped  of  all  his  d^poittes,  and  thrown  into  the  Tower.  The  22d  of  March, 
1641,  was  fixed  npcm  for  his  trial.  The  great  oliject  of  hie  accusers  was  to  eatab-# 
liah  against  him  the  charge  of  "  attempting  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm."  In  doing  so,  they  brought  frawaid  many  offenses  of  inferior  magnitude,  as 
an  index  oi  his  intentions ;  and  they  never  pretended  that  more  than  two  or  three 
of  the  articles  contained  chaises  w^cIl  amounted  strictly  to  high  treason. 

In  conducting  the  impeachment,  they  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter.  They 
could  find  precedents  in  abundance  to  justify  the  doctrine  of  coTtstructive  treason. 
Still,  it  was  a  doctrine  which  came  with  an  ill  grace  from  the  fiiends  of  civil  libez^ 
tj ;  and  it  gave  mde  scope  to  the  eloqu^ioe  of  Strafibrd,  in  some  of  the  moat  pow- 
erful and  touching  appeals  of  his  masterly  defense.  In  addition  to  this,  the  time 
had  not  yet  arrived  when  treason  against  the  state,  as  distinguished  from  an  assault 
upon  the  life  or  personal  authority  of  the  king,  was  distinctly  recognized  in  England. 
Strafibrd  had  undoubtedly,  as  a  awom  counselor  of  Charles,  givMi  him  unconstito* 
tional  advice ;  had  told  him  that  he  was  absolved  from  the  established  rules  of  gov- 
ernment ;  that  he  might  use  his  rimple  prerogative  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money, 
above  or  against  the  decisions  of  Parliament.  Such  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  kingdom,  if  connected  with  any  overt  act,  would  now  be  trea- 
son. But  the  doctrine  was  a  new  one.  The  idea  of  c<mridering  the  sovereign  as 
only  the  representative  of  the  state ;  of  treating  an  encroachment  on  the  established 
rights  of  ^e  people  as  a  crime  of  equal  m^itude  with  a  violation  of  the  King's 
person  and  authority,  had  not  yet  become  familiar  to  the  English  mind.  We  owe 
it  to  the  men  who  commenced  this  impeachment ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
Strafibrd,  with  his  views,  and  those  of  most  men  at  that  day,  could  declare  with 
perfect  uncerity  that  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  the  crime  of  treason. 

The  trial  Listed  from  the  22d  of  March  to  the  I3th  of  April,  1641,  during  which 
time  the  Earl  appeared  daily  before  the  court,  clothed  in  black,  and  wearing  no 
badge  or  ornament  but  his  George.  "  The  stem  and  simple  character  of  his  feat- 
ures accorded  with  the  occasion  ;  his  countenance  '  manly  black,'  as  Wbitlocke  de- 
scribes it,  and  his  thick  hair  out  short  from  his  ample  behead."  He  was  tall  in 
person,  but  through  early  disease  had  contracted  a  stoop  of  the  shoulders,  which 
would  have  detracted  from  his  appearance  on  any  other  occasion ;  but  being  now 
ascribed  to  intense  suffering  from  the  stone  and  the  gout,  which  he  was  known  to 
have  endured  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  it  operated  in  his  favor,  and  excited 
mnoh  sympathy  in  his  behalf.  During  eighteen  days  he  thus  stood  alone  against 
his  nnmerouB  aceosers,  answering  in  succession  the  twenty-eight  articles  of  the  im^ 
peachment,  which  of  themselves  filled  two  faundrod  sheets  of  paper,  examining  the 
witnesses,  commenting  on  their  evidence,  explaining,  defending,  palliating  his  con- 
duct on  every  point  with  an  adroitness  and  force,  a  dignity  and  self-possession, 
iriiich  awakened  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies.  On  the  last  day  of  the  trial, 
he  summed  up  his  various  defenses  in  a  speech  of  which  the  report  ^ven  below  is 
only  an  imperfect  outline.  It  enables  us,  however,  to  form  some  conception  of  the 
eloquence  and  pathos  of  this  extraordinary  man.  There  is  in.  it  a  union  of  dignity, 
aimplicity,  and  force — a  felicity  in  the  selection  of  topics— a  dexterity  of  appeal  to 
the  interests  and  feelings  of  his  judges — a  justness  and  elevation  in  every  sentiment 
he  utters — a  vividness  of  illustration,  a  freshness  of  imagery,  an  ^astioity  and  airi- 
ness of  diction — an  appearance  of  perfect  sincerity,  and  a  pervading  depth  of  passion 
breaking  forth  at  times  in  passages  of  startling  power  or  tenderness,  which  bebngs 
only  to  the  highest  class  of  oratory.  The  palJios  of  the  conclusion  has  been  much 
adnuxed ;  and  if  we  go  back  in  imaginati<Ht  to  the  scene  as  presented  in  Westmin- 
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Bter  Hall — ^the  once  proud  Earl  standing  amid  the  wreck  of  hia  fortanes,  with  that 
Qilendid  couit  around  him  which  bo  lately  bowed  lubnusiiTe  to  his  will ;  with  hiB 
humbled  monarch  looking  on  from  behind  the  Kreen  that  concealed  his  person*  nn* 
able  to  interpose  or  arrest  the  proceedings ;  with  that  burst  of  tenderness  at  the 
thought  of  earlier  days  and  of  his  wife,  the  Lady  Arabella  HoUis*  "  that  saint  in 
heaven,"  to  whose  memory  he  had  always  clung  amid  tiie  power  and  splendor  of 
later  life ;  with  his  body  bowed  down  nnder  the  pressure  ttf  intense  physical  suffer^ 
ing,  and  his  strong  spirit  utterfy  subdued  and  poured  out  like  water  in  that  stait- 
ling  cry,  "  My  Lords,  my  Lords,  my  Lords,  something  more  I  had  intended  to  say, 
but  my  voice  and  my  spirit  fail  me" — ^we  can  not  but  feel  that  there  are  few  pas- 
sages of  equal  tenderness  and  power  in  the  whole  range  of  Bnglish  eloquence.  We 
are  strongly  reminded  of  Shakspeare's  delineation  of  Wolsey  under  similar  circum- 
stances, in  some  of  the  most  pathetie  scenes  whidi  poetry  has  ever  depicted.  We 
feel  that  Strafford,  too,  with  his  "  heart  new  opened,"  might  have  added  his  testi- 
mony to  the  folly  of  ambition,  and  the  bitter  fmits  of  seeking  the  favor  of  a  king* 
at  the  e:q>en8e  of  the  people's  rights,  and  the  claims  of  justice  and  truth. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  awaj  ambition! 

By  that  tin  fell  the  angels;  how  can  man,  then, 

The  image  of  bis  Maker  hope  to  win  by't  t 

Love  thys^  last  I    Cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  tbee ! 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty ! 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  cany  gentle  peace, 

To  silence  envious  tongues !    Be  just  and  fear  not ! 

Let  all  the  ends  tboa  aim'st  at  be  thy  conntry's, 

Thy  God's,  and  Truth's !    Then  if  thoa  faUnt,  O  Ommwell, 

Tboa  falleat  a  blessed  martyr." 
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SPEECH 


OF  THE  EARL  OF  BTRIFFORD  WHEN  IMPEACHED  FOB  HIGH  TREASON  B^OHE  TOE  HOUSE 

OF  LOED8,  APBIL  13,  1641.1 


Mt  Loum,  —  This  I  stand  before  you 
dialled  with  high  traaaoa.  The  burden  of  the 
efcarge  ia  haavj,  jet  far  the  lacne  ao  because  it 
hath  bonrowed  the  aathwi^  of  the  House  of 
Coamons.  If  tluy  were  not  inteFealed,  I  might 
expect  a  no  lesa  easy,  than  I  do  a  safe,  iaaae. 
Bat  let  neither  my  weakness  plead  my  inno- 
eence,  nor  their  power  my  gailt.  If  your  Lord- 
ships will  coooeive  of  my  defeases,  as  they  are 
in  themselTes,  without  refereaoe  to  either  party 
— and  I  shall  endeavor  so  to  present  them — I 
h<^  to  go  henoe  as  clearly  justified  by  yoo,  as 
I  DOW  am  io  dw  testimony  of  a  good  oonsoieQce 
by  myself. 

My  Lords,  I  have  all  along,  daring  this  charge, 
watched  to  see  that  poisoaed  arrow  of  Treason, 
which  acme  man  woqld  fain  hare  feathered  in 
my  heart ;  bat,  in  tmth,  it  hath  not  been  my 
qnidmeas  to  discover  any  soch  evil  yet  within 
my  breast,  tboogh  now,  perhaps,  hy  sinister  in- 
fiinnnlion,  stit^ing  to  my  clothes. 

They  tell  me  of  a  two4bld  treason,  one  against 
die  atatnte,  aoodMr  1^  the  oonunon  law ;  this 
diree^  that  oonseeatire;  this  infiridual,  that  ac- 
ennlatiTe ;  diis  in  itael^  that  hy  way  of  oon- 
stiuotion. 

As  to  this  ehaige  of  treason,  I  nmst  and  do 
■eknowledge,  that  if  I  had  the  least  aoapunon  of 

my  own  guilt,  I  would  save  your  Lordships  the 
pains.  I  would  cast  the  first  stone.  I  would 
pass  the  first  sentence  condemnation  against 
myself.  And  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  I  now  re- 
in' to  your  I-ordships'  judgment  and  deliberation. 
Too,  and  you  Mly,  nnder  the  care  and  protec- 
tion of  my  graoions  master,  are  my  judges.  Un- 
der lavor,  none  of  the  Commons  are  my  peers, 
nor  can  they  be  my  jodges.  I  shall  ever  cele- 
hmte  the  jKovidenoe  and  wisdom  of  your  noble 
aaeestors,  who  have  put  the  keys  of  life  and 
death,  so  (ar  as  concerns  you  and  your  posterity, 
atto  your  own  hands.  Nont  but  your  oum  ttlvtt, 
m)/  Lords,  kitou  the  rule  of  your  notle  blocd : 
mome  btU  yomrulvei  rmut  koU  the  balanet  in  dit- 
pemmg  of  tht  tamt.* 

'  There  are  in  the  Fsrlianientsry  History  two  re- 
ports of  this  speech,  one  hy  Whitlocke,  and  the 
oAer  hj  some  unknown  friend  of  Strafibrd.  As 
each  has  important  passers  which  are  not  contain- 
ed in  the  other,  they  are  here  combined  by  a  slight 
asodiflratinn  of  language,  in  order  to  give  more  com- 
pleteness to  tbia  masterly  defense. 

■  Stra&ird  bad  no  chance  of  acqaittal  except  by 
(Cueing  the  Lords,  from  a  regard  to  tbeir  dignity 
and  safety,  to  rise  above  the  iaflnenee  of  the  Com- 
moBs  as  bis  pnsecotors,  and  of  die  popnlace  who 
•vroonded  Westmtnater  Hall  hy  thousands;  de- 
maaiOag  Ma  uaiJumnsrtnw.  XnaisTiaw,bit  exor- 


I  shall  now  proceed  in  repeating  my  defenses 
as  they  are  redooQ>la  to  the  two  main  pnnta  of 
treason.  And, 

I.  For  treaaco  against  Ae  atatut^  which  is 
the  only  treason  in  eSect,  there  is  nothing  al< 
leged  for  that  hot  the  flftiMnth,  twentj-aecood, 
and  twen^-seventh  artioles. 

[Here  the  Earl  brought  forvrard  the  repliea 
which  he  had  previously  made  to  these  articles, 
which  contained  all  the  charges  individual  acts 
;  of  treason.  The  fifteenth  article  affirmed  that 
he  bad  "  inverted  the  ordinary  course  of  justice 
in  Ireland,  and  given  immediate  sentence  npcm 
the  lands  and  goods  of  the  King's  eali^eots,  an> 
der  pretense  of  disobedience ;  had  used  a  mili- 
tary way  for  redressing  the  contempt,  and  laid 
soldiers  upon  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  King's 
subjects,  to  their  utter  rain."  There  was  a  de< 
ficiency  of  proo&  as  to  the  facts  alleged.  The 
Earl  declared  that  "the  customs  of  England  dif- 
fered exceedingly  from  those  of  Ireland ;  and 
therefore,  though  etssin^  of  men  might  seem 
strange  here,  it  was  not  so  there;"  and  that 
"nothing  was  more  eommon  there  than  for  the 
govenwrs  to  af^innt  sixers  to  put  all  manner 
of  sentences  into  axeontion,"  as  he  proved  by  the 
testuncny  of  Lord  Dillon,  Sr  Adam  Loftns,  and 
Sir  Ardiur  Teringham. 

The  twenty-eeventh  article  obarged  him  with 
having,  as  lieutenant  general,  charged  on  the 
county  of  York  eight  pence  a  day  for  suf^rting 
the  train-bands  of  said  county  dnring  one  mondi, 
when  called  out ;  and  having  issued  his  warrants 
without  legal  authority  for  the  collection  of  the 
same.  The  Earl  replied  that  "  this  money  was 
freely  and  voluntarily  ofTered  by  them  of  Yoi^- 
shire,  in  a  petition ;  and  that  he  had  done  nothing 
but  on  the  petition  of  the  county,  the  King's  spe- 
cial  command,  and  the  connivance,  at  least,  of 
the  Great  Council,  and  upon  a  present  necessity 
for  the  defense  and  safety  of  die  county,  when 
about  to  be  invaded  from  Scotland." 

The  twen^-eeoond  and  twenty-third  artioles 
were  the  most  pressing.  Under  thsee  he  was 
charged  with  saying  in  the  Privy  Council  that 
"the  Parliament  had  iijrsaken  the  Kmg;  that 
the  King  ought  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  over- 
mastered by  the  ttuhbomaess  of  the  people ;  and 
that,  if  his  Majesty  pleased  to  emplt^  forces,  he 
had  some  in  Ireland  that  might  serve  to  re<hiee 

diom  has  admirable  dexterity  and  force.  He  re- 
volts to  die  same  taplo  la  Ma  patoratiott,  assuring 
them,  with  the  deepest  earnestness  and  solenmi^ 
(and,  as  the  event  showed,  with  perfect  tmdi),  that 
if  they  gave  him  up,  they  most  expect  to  perish 
with  Um  in  die  general  znin  of  the  peersge.  - 
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tias  kingdom,"  thus  counseling  to  bis  Majesty  to 
put  down  Parliament,  and  subvert  the  fuoda^ 
mental  laws  of  the  kingdom  by  force  and  arms. 
To  this  the  £arl  replied,  (1.)  That  there  was 
only  one  witness  adduced  to  prove  these  words, 
viz.,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  secretary  of  the  Counoil, 
but  that  two  or  more  witnesses  are  necessary  by 
statute  to  prove  a  charge  of  treasoD.  (2.)  That 
the  others  who  were  present,  viz.,  the  Duke  of 
Northamberlaod,  the  Marqaesi  of  Hamilton, 
Lord  Cottington,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lnoai,  did  not, 
as  they  deposed  tmder  oath,  reoieinber  theee 
words.  (3.)  That  Sir  Heniy  Vane  had  given 
his  testimony  as  if  he  vras  in  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject, saying  "  as  1  do  remember,"  and  "such 
or  such  like  words,"  which  admitted  the  words 
might  be  "that  kingdom,"  meaning  Scotland.] 
II.  As  to  the  other  kind,  viz.,  constmotive 
treason,  or  treason  by  way  of  accumvtation  ;  to 
make  this  out,  many  articles  have  been  brought 
against  me,  as  if  in  a  heap  of  mere  felonies  or 
misdemeanors  (for  they  reach  no  higher)  there 
could  lurk  some  prolific  seed  to  produce  what  is 
treasonable  I  But,  my  Lords,  when  a  thousand 
misdemeanora  will  not  make  one  Calony,  shall 
twenty-eight  misdemeanora  be  bei^itened  into 
treascm? 

I  pass,  however,  to  consider  tbesa  charges, 
vrfaioh  affirm  that  I  have  designed  the  overthrow 
both  of  religion  and  of  the  state. 

1.  The  first  obai^  seemetfa  to  be  used  rath- 
er to  make  me  odious  than  gailty ;  for  tbete  ia 
not  the  least  proof  alleged--nor  emU  there  be 
any— concerning  my  oonfederacy  with  the  pop- 
ish faction.  Never  was  a  servant  in  authority 
under  my  lord  and  master  .more  hated  and  ma- 
ligned by  these  men  than  myself,  and  that  for  an 
impartiat  and  strict  execution  of  the  laws  against 
them ;  for  observe,  my  Lords,  that  the  greater 
nnmber  ot  the  witnesses  against  me,  whether 
from  Ireland  or  from  Yorkshire,  were  of  that  re- 
ligion. But  for  my  own  resolution,  I  thank  God 
I  am  ready  every  hour  of  the  day  to  seeS  my  dis- 
ntisfaction  to  the  Church  of  Rome  with  my  dear- 
est blood. 

Give  me  leave,  my  Lords,  here  to  pour  forth 
the  grief  of  my  soul  before  yon.  These  pro- 
ceedings against  me  seem  to  be  exoe^ding  rig- 
orous, and  to  have  more  of  prejudice  than  equity 
— .^lat  Ufoa  a  supposed  charge  of  hypocrisy  or 
errors  ia  religion,  I  should  be  made  so  odious  to 
throe  kingdonu.  A  great  many  thousand  eyes 
have  wea  my  aoonsations,  whose  ears  wilt  never 
bear  that  ^en  it  came  to  the  npdiot,  thott  virj/ 
thingt  wtrt  not  aUeged  againtt  nul  Is  this  bir 
dealing  am<Mig  Christians?  Bat  I  have  lost 
nothing  by  tint.  Popular  applaase  was  ever 
nothing  in  my  conceit.  The  oprigbtDess  and 
integrity  of  a  good  eonsoienoe  ever  was,  and 
ever  ^all  be,  my  continual  feast ;  and  if  I  can 
be  justified  in  your  Lordships'  judgments  from 
this  great  imputation— as  I  hope  I  am,  seeing 
liicse  gentlemen  have  thrown  down  the  bucklers 
— I  shall  account  myself  justified  by  the  whole 
kingdom,  because  absolved  by  you,  who  are  the 
better  part,  the  vny  aool  and  life  of  the  kingdom. 


2.  As  for  my  designs  against  the  state,  I  dare 
plead  as  much  innocenoy  as  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion.   I  have  ever  admired  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  who  have  so  fixed  the  pillars  of  this 
monarchy  that  each  of  them  keeps  a  due  propor- 
tion and  measure  with  the  others — have  so  ad- 
mirably bound  together  the  nerves  and  sinewt  . 
of  the  state,  that  the  straining  of  any  one  may  : 
bring  danger  and  sorrow  to  the  whole  economy. 
The  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  the  Propriety  I 
aC  Uw  Sobjeet  have  sneh  natnnl  ndations,  thiU  1 
thU  takes  natirishment  from  that,  and  that  fmm-  I 
dation  and  noarisbment  from  thit.    And  so,  as  ia 
the  lute,  if  any  one  string  be  woand  np  too  high 
or  too  low,  you  have  lost  tfae  whole_^harmonyj^ 
so  here  the  excess  of  prerogative  is  oppression, 
of  pretended  liberty  in  the  subject  is  disorder 
and  anarchy.    Tfae  prerc^^atire  must  be  used  as 
God  doth  bis  omnipotence,  npon  extraordinary 
occasions ;  the  laws  must  have  plaoe  at  all  other 
times.    As  there  must  be  prerogative  because 
there  must  be  extraordinary  occasions,  so  the 
propriety  of  the  subject  is  ever  to  be  maintained, 
if  it  go  in  equal  pace  with  the  other.    They  are 
fellows  and  companions  that  are,  and  ever  most 
be,  inseparable  in  a  well-ordered  kingdom ;  and 
no  way  is  so  fitting,  so  natural  to  noarish  and 
entertain  both,  as  the  inquut  use  of  Parlia- 
ments, by  which  a  oommeroe  and  acqostntanoe 
is  kept  ap  between  the  King  and  his  snbgeots.' 

These  thoughts  have  gone  along  with  me  these 
fonrteen  years  of  my  pab&o  employments,  sod 
shall,  God  willing,  go  with  me  to  the  grave  I 
God,  his  Majesty,  and  my  own  conscience,  yea, 
and  all  of  those  who  have  been  most  accessary 
to  my  inward  thoughts,  can  bear  me  witness 
that  I  ever  did  inculcate  this,  that  the  happiness 
of  a  kingdom  doth  oonsist  in  a  just  poise  of  the 
King's  prerogative  and  the  subject's  liberty,  and 
that  things  could  never  go  well  till  these  went 
hand  in  hand  together.  I  thank  God  for  it,  by 
my  master's  favor,  and  the  providence  of  my  an- 
cestors, I  have  an  estate  which  so  interests  me 
in  the  commonwealth,  that  I  have  no  great  mind 
to  be  a  tlavti  but  a  §uigect~  J{or  could  I  wish 
the  cards  to  be  shuffled  over  ^ain,  in  hopes  to 
fall  upon  a  -better  set ;  aor  did  I  ever  nourish 
such  base  and  mercenary  thoughts  as  to  become 
a  pander  to  the  tyranny  and  ambition  of  tbs 
greatest  man  living.  Nol  I  have,  and  evu 
shall,  aim  a^jJajrXnt  jbOMwU  iibedllj^  remem* 
bering  always  that  X  am  ft  freeman,  yet  a  suh< 
ject--^hat  I  have  rights,  bat  under  a  monamh. 
It  hath  been  my  misfntune,  now  when  I  am 
gray-headed,  to  be  charged  by  the  miitaker$  of 
the  times,  v^o  are  so  highly  bent  that  all  ap- 
pears to  them  to  be  in  the  extreme  for  monarchy 
which  is  not  for  thunselves.  Hence  it  is  that 
designs,  words,  yea,  intntttoiu,  are  brought  out 
as  demonstrations  of  my  misdemeanors.  3wsh 
a  multiplying-glass  is  a  prejudicate  opinion  I 

>  Strafibrd  was  g^enerally  regarded  at  the  secret 
SDtbor  of  tfae  Kiss's  aversion  to  PsiliRnients,  which 
had  led  bim  to  diipense  with  their  ose  for  many 
years.  Hence  the  above  declaration,  designed  to 
relieve  Um  firon  the  eSbots  of  this  pr^Jodice. 
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The  artiolas  Bgaiut  me  refer  to  txprettient 
and  acrigwt  my  expresnmis  nlber  in  Irelud 
or  in  Enj^bnd,  aelilm  uther  before  or  after 
thew  late  stirs. 

(1.)  Some  of  the  exprenions  referred  to  were 
ottered  in  prime,  and  I  do  protest  against  their 
being  drawn  to  my  injory  in  this  plaoe.  If,  my 
Lords,  words  spc^en  to  friends  in  familiar  dis- 
coone,  spoken  at  one's  table,  spoken  in  one's 
chamber,  qwken  in  one's  sick-bed,  spoken,  per- 
haps, to  gain  better  reason,  to  gain  one's  self 
more  clear  light  and  jodgment  by  reasoning — if 
these  things  shall  be  brought  agaiast  a  man  as 
treason,  this  (under  favor)  takes  away  the  com- 
fort of  all  homan  society.  By  this  means  we 
shall  be  debarred  from  speaking — the  priaoipal 
ji^  and  eomfort  of  life—with  wise  and  good 
own,  to  beoome  wiser  and  better  onrselves.  If 
these  things  be  strained  to  take  away  life,  and 
hoocM*,  and  all  that  is  desirable,  (Am  be  a  ti- 
Um  tserU/  A  oi^  will  beoome  a  hermitage, 
and  sheep  will  be  found  among  a  crowd  and 
press  of  pei^e  I  No  man  will  dare  to  impart 
his  stdilaiy  thooghts  or  0|Hni(»a  to  his  friend  and 
aei^ibor  1 

Other  expressioM  have  been  urged  against 
me,  which  were  used  in  giving  counsel  to  the 
King.  My  Lords,  these  "words  were  not  wanton- 
ly or  noneoessarily  spoken,  or  whispered  in  a 
comer ;  tbey  were  spoken  in  fall  council,  when, 
by  the  duty  of  my  oath,  I  was  obliged  to  speak 
accordiog  to  my  heart  and  conscience  in  all 
things  ccyioenung  the  King's  service.  If  I  had 
forborne  to  speak  what  I  conceived  to  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  King  and  the  people,  I  had  been 
perjured  toward  Almighty  Gkid.  And  for  deliv- 
ering my  mind  openly  and  freely,  shall  I  be  in 
danger  my  life  as  a  traUoc  7  U  that  necessity 
be  pot  upon  me,  I  thank  God,  1^  his  bleasiDg,  I 
have  learned  not  to  stand  in  fbar  of  him  who  can 
cnly  kUl  the  body.  Jf  the  qnestioa  be  whether 
I  most  be  traitor  to  man  or  perjured  to  God,  1 
will  be  faithful  to  my  Creator.  And  whatsoever 
shall  be&Il  me  from  popular  rage  or  my  own 
weakness,  I  must  leave  it  to  that  almi^ty  Be- 
ii^,  and  to  the  justice  and  honor  of  mj  ju^et. 

My  Lords,  I  conjure  yon  not  to  make  your- 
selves so  unhappy  as  to  disable  your  Lordships 
and  your  children,  from  undertaking  great 
(diarge  anc^mg^of  tfiis  Commonwealth.  You 
fntjgrit  that  trust  from  jomr  fathers.  You  are 
bom  to  great  thoughts.  You  are  norsed  for  the 
weighty  employments  of  the  kingdom.  But  if  it 
be  once  admitted  that  a  counselor,  for  d^vering 
his  opinion  with  others  at  the  council  board,  can- 
duU  tt  cMtt,  with  candor  and  parity  of  motive, 
under  an  oelh  of  secrecy  and  faithfulness,  shall 
be  brought  into  qoesUoa,  upon  sMue  mis^ipFe- 
heosioDCM-ignoranoeoflaw — ifereiyword  that 
he  diall  spMk  from  siaeere  and  noble  intentioos 
shall  be  drawn  against  him  Sot  the  attainting  of 
htm,  his  ohiklren  and  posterity — know  not  (un- 
der laTor  I  speak  it)  ai^  wise  or  noble  persMi  of 
fortune  who  will,  upon  such  periloas  and  unsafe 
terms,  adventure  to  be  counselor  to  the  King. 
Therefore  I  beseech  your  Lordships  so  to  lo^ 


on  me,  that  u^  nusfbrtrnw  may  not  bring  an 
inconvenienoe  to  yourselves.  And  though  my 
words  were  not  so  advised  and  discreet,  or  so 
well  weighed  as  tbey  onght  to  have  been,  yet  I 
trust  yonr  Lordships  are  too  honorable  and  jost 
to  lay  them  to  charge  as  High  Treason. 
Opiniottt  may  make  a  heretic,  but  that  thty  make 
a  traitor  I  hint  never  heard  till  now. 

(2.)  I  am  come  next  to  speak  of  the  actions 
which  bave  been  charged  upon  me. 

[Here  the  Earl  went  through  wi^  the  van* 
ous  overt  acts  alleged,  and  repeated  the  sum  and 
heads  of  what  bad  been  spoken  by  him  before. 
In  respect  to  the  twenty-eighth  article,  which 
charged  him  with  "  a  malicious  design  to  en- 
gage the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  in 
a  national  and  bloody  war/'  bat  which  the  man- 
agers had  not  urged  in  the  trial,  he  added  more 
at  large,  as  follows :] 

If  that  one  article  had  been  proved  against 
me,  it  ooBtaiDed  more  wMgbty  matter  than  all 
the  charges  besides.  It  would  not  only  have 
bera  treasfHi,  but  villainy,  to  have  betrayed  the 
trust  of  his  Majesty's  army.  Bat  as  the  mana- 
gers have  been  sparing,  1^  reason  of  the  times, 
as  to  insisting  oa  that  article,  I  have  resolved  to 
keep  the  same  method,  and  not  utter  the  least 
eiqwessioa  which  might  disturb  the  happy  agree- 
ment intended  between  the  two  kingdoms.  I 
only  admire  how  I,  being  an  incendiary  against 
the  Scots  in  the  twenty-tbird  article,  am  become 
a  confederate  with  them  in  the  twenty-eighth  ar- 
ticle I  how  I  could  be  charged  for  betraying 
Newcastle,  and  also  fi^  6ghting  with  the  Scots 
at  Newbume,  since  fighting  against  them  was 
no  possible  means  of  betraying  the  town  into 
their  hands,  but  rather  to  binder  their  passage 
thither  I  I  never  advised  war  any  further  tbfUi,- 
io  my  poor  judgment,  it  concerned  the  very  life 
of  the  King's  authority,  and  the  safety  and  hon- 
or of  his  kingdom.  Nor  d)d  I  ever  see  that  any 
advantage  ooold  be  made  by  a  war  in  Scotland, 
where  nothing  could  be  gained  but  hard  hlovn. 
For  my  part,  I  honor  that  nati<m,  but  I  wish  they 
may  ever  be  wmdtr  their  own  climate.  I  bave  no 
desire  that  they  should  be  too  well  aeguainted 
toith  the  better  toil  of  England. 

My  Lords,  you  see  wl»t  has  been  alleged  for 
this  oonstmctive,  or,  rather,  ifestmetive  treason. 
For  my  part,  I  have  not  the  judgment  to  con- 
ceive, that  such  treason  is  agreeable  to  the  fun- 
damental grounds  either  of  reason  or  of  law. 
Not  of  reason,  for  how  can  that  be  treason  in 
the  lamp  or  mass,  which  is  not  so  in  any  of  its 
parts  ?  or  how  can  that  make  a  thing  treasona- 
ble which  is  not  so  in  itself?  Not  of  law,  since 
neither  statute,  common  law,  nor  practice  hath 
frtsn  the  beginning  of  the  government  ever  men- 
tioned such  a  thing. 

It  is  bard,  my  Lordb,  to  be  questioned  upon  a 
law  wfaidi  can  not  be  shownl  Where  hath  this 
fire  lain  hid  for  so  many  hundred  years,  vrithout 
smoke  to  discover  it,  till  it  titma  bunts  forth  to 
consume  me  and  my  children  ?  My  Lords,  do 
we  not  live  under  laws  ?  and  must  we  be  pan- 
hy  hiwt  before  theyare  ms^e?   Far  bet- 
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ter  were  it  to  live  l>y  no  lavs  at  all ;  but  to  be 
gDverned  bjr  thoM  characters  of  TiitoQ  and  dla- 
oretion,  which  Nature  hath  stamped  upon  us, 
than  to  pat  this  necessity  or  divination  npoo  a 
man,  and  to  accuse  him  of  a  brMch  of  law  be- 
fort  it  i»  a  lait  at  all  I  If  a  waterman  upon 
the  Thames  split  hia  boat  hj  grating  open  an 
anchor,  and  the  same  have  no  booy  appended  to 
it,  the  owner  of  the  anchor  is  to  pay  the  loss  j 
bat  if  a  buoy  be  set  there,  every  man  passeth 
upon  his  own  peril.  Now  whei«  is  the  mark, 
where  is  the  token  set  upm  the  crime,  to  de- 
clare it  to  be  high  treason  ? 

My  Lords,  be  pleased  to  give  that  regard  to 
the  peerage  of  England  as  never  to  expose  yoar- 
selves  to  ■aoh  moot  potats,  sooh  eoutrnotive  in- 
terpretations of  law.  IT  there  must  be  a  trial 
of  wits,  lei  the  snbjeot  batter  be  something  else 
than  tlie  lives  and  honor  of  peers  I  It  vrill  be 
wisdom  for  yoorselves  and  your  posterity  to  cast 
into  the  fire  these  bloody  and  mystenons  vol- 
'nmes  constmotiTe  and  arbitrary  treason,  as 
the  primitive  Christians  did  their  books  of  cari- 
oaaarts;  and  betake  yourselves  to  the  plain  let- 
ter (rf  the  law  and  statate,  nliich  teUeth  what  is 
and  what  is  not  treason,  without  being  ambitioos 
to  be  more  learned  in  the  art  <^  killing  than  onr 
forefathers.  These  gentlemen  tall  as  that  they 
epe^  in  defense  of  the  Conmionwealth  against 
my  arbitrary  laws.  Give  me  leave  to  say  It,  I 
speak  in  defense  of  the  Commonwealth  against 
their  arbitrary  treason  1 

It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
since  any  man  was  touched  for  this  alleged  crime 
to  this  height  befwe  myself.  Let  us  not  awa- 
ken those  slee|Mng  lions  to  our  destruction,  by 
taking  up  a  few  musty  records  that  have  lain 

die  walls  for  so  many  ages,  forgotten  or  neg- 
lected. 

My  Lords,  what  is  my  present  misfortune 
may  be  forever  yours  I  It  is  not  the  smallest 
part  of  my  grief  tbat  not  the  crime  of  treason, 

but  my  other  sins,  which  are  exceeding  many, 
have  brought  me  to  this  bar ;  and,  except  your 
Lordships'  wisdom  [Nrovide  against  it,  the  (died- 
ding  of  my  blood  may  make  vray  for  the  tracing 
out  of  yours.    You,  tour  xstatsb,  rov%  pos- 

TBRITY,  LIS  AT  TBB  STAKX  I 

For  ray  poor  self,  if  it  were  not  for  your  Lord- 
ships' interest,  and  the  interest  of  a  saint  in 
heaven,  who  ^tb  left  me  here  two  pledges  on 
earth— -{at  this  his  breath  stopped,  and  he  shed 
tears  abundantly  in  mentioning  bis  wife] — I 
should  never  take  the  pains  to  keep  up  thb  ru- 
inous cottage  of  mine.  It  is  loaded  with  such 
infirmities,  that  in  tmtfa  I  have  no  great  pleas- 
ure to  carry  it  about  with  me  any  hniger.  Nor 
ocald  I  ever  leave  it  at  a  fitter  time  than  this, 
when  I  hope  that  the  better  part  of  the  world 
Tonld  pethapa  tbixk  ttiat  I7  my  misibrtQiies  I 


had  given  a  testimony  of  my  integri^  to  my 
God,  my  King,  and  my  country.  I  thank  God, 
I  count  not  the  afflictions  of  the  present  life  to 
be  compared  to  that  glcny  wfaicb  is  to  be  reveal- 
ed in  the  time  to  oome  1 

My  Lords  I  my  Lords  I  my  Lords  I  something 
more  I  had  intended  to  say,  bnt  my  voice  and 
my  spirit  fail  me.  Only  I  do  in  all  humility  and 
submission  cast  myself  down  at  your  Lordships* 
feet,  and  desire  that  I  may  be  a  beacon  to  keep 
you  from  shipwreck.  Do  not  put  such  rocks  in 
your  own  way,  which  no  prudence,  no  circum- 
spection can  eschew  <x  satisfy^  but  by  your  utter 
ruin  I 

And  so,  my  Lords,  even  so,  with  all  tranqnil- 
li^  of  mind,  I  submit  myself  to  your  decisicn. 
And  whether  your  judgment  in  my  case — I  wiA 
it  were  not  the  case  of  you  all—be  for  life  or  lor 
death,  it  shall  be  rigbteoos  in  my  eyes,  and  shall 
he  received  with  a  Ik  Dnm  tatidamiUy  vre  give 
God  the  praise. 


The  House  of  Lords,  after  doe  ddiberatioii, 
voted  that  the  main  facts  alleged  in  the  impeach- 
ment had  been  proved  in  evidence ;  and  referred 
the  question  whether  they  involved  the  crime  of 
treason,  to  the  decision  of  the  judges  of  the  Conrt 
of  the  King's  Bench.  Previous  to  this,  howev- 
er, and  even  before  the  Earl  had  made  his  clos- 
ing argument,  a  new  course  of  proceedings  was 
adopted  in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  the 
managers  had  finished  their  evtdenoe  and  argu- 
ments as  to  the  /actM  alleged,  a  bill  of  attainder 
i^unst  the  Earl  was  brought  into  the  House  1^ 
Sir  Arthur  Haselrig.  The  reason  for  this  pro- 
cedure can  not  now  be  ascertained  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty.  The  friends  of  Strafford  have 
always  maintained,  that  sack  an  impression  had 
been  made  on  the  minds  of  the  judges  and  aodi- 
enee  during  the  progress  of  the  trSd,  as  to  turn 
the  tide  in  lus  favor ;  and  that  his  aecnsen,  fear- 
ing hb  might  be  aoqaitted,  resorted  to  this  meas- 
ure for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  condemna- 
tion. Such  may  have  been  the  fact ;  but  the 
Commona,  in  their  conference  with  the  Lords, 
April  15,  declared  that  this  was  the  course  they 
had  originally  intended  to  pursue,  "  that  the  ev- 
idences of  the  fact  being  given,  it  was  proposed 
from  the  beginning  to  go  by  way  of  bill,  and 
that  they  had  accordingly  brought  in  a  bill  for 
his  attainder."  St.  John,  their  legal  manager, 
positively  denied  that  they  were  seeking  to  avoid 
the  judicial  mode  of  proceeding ;  and,  "  what  is 
stronger,"  as  Hallam  remarks,  "  the  Lords  voted 
on  the  articles  judicially,  and  not  as  if  they  were 
enacting  a  legislative  measure."  Still  the  bill 
of  attainder  was  strenooosly  opposed  by  a  few 
individuals  in  the  House,  and  especially  by  Lord 
Digby,  in  his  celebrated  wfteA  on  the  salyee^ 
whidi  will  next  he  given. 
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Geoeoe  Digbt,  oldest  son  of  ihe  Earl  of  Bristol,  was  Iwm  at  Madrid  in  1612, 
during  the  residence  of  his  father  in  that  city  as  English  emhassador  to  the  Court 
of  Spain.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ;  and  entered  into  puhlic 
life  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  being  returned  member  of  Parliament  for  the  county 
of  Dorset,  in  April,  1640.  In  common  with  his  father,  who  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  King  by  bis  impeachment  of  Buckingham  in  1626,  Lord  Digby 
came  forward  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  as  an  open  and  determined  enemy 
of  the  Court.  .  Among  the  "  Speeches  relative  to  Grievances,"  his,  as  representative 
of  Dorsetshire,  was  one  of  the  most  hold  and  impassioned.  His  argument  shortly 
after  in  favwr  of  triennial  Parliaments,  was  characterized  by  a  still  higher  order  (£ 
eloquence ;  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  made  a  bitter  attack  upon  Strafibid,  in  low- 
ing the  necessity  of  frequent  Parliaments  as  a  control  upon  ministers,  declaring  "  he 
must  not  expect  to  be  pardoned  in  this  world  till  he  is  dispatched  to  the  other." 

From  the  ardor  with  which  he  expressed  these  sentiments,  and  the  leading  part 
he  took  in  every  measure  for  the  defense  of  the  people's  rights,  ixnrd  Digby  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  &e  managers  for  the  impeachment  of  Strafford.  Into  this  he  en- 
tered, for  a  time,  with  the  utmost  zeal.  He  is  described  by  Clarendoii  as  a  man  of 
uncommon  activity  of  mind  and  fertility  of  invention  ;  bold  and  impetuous  in  what- 
ever designs  he  undertook ;  but  deficient  in  judgment,  inordinately  vain  and  ambi- 
tions, of  a  volatile  and  unquiet  spirit,  disposed  to  separate  councils,  and  governed 
more  impulse  tiban  by  fixed  principles.  'WheUimr  the  course  he  took  in  respect 
to  the  attainder  of  Straffed  ought  to  be  referred  in  any  degree  to  the  last-mentioned 
traits  of  chiHacter,  or  solely  to  a  sense  of  justice,  a  convi{Ction  forced  upon  him  in  the 
progress  of  the  trial  that  the  testimony  had  failed  to  sustain  the  charge  of  treason, 
can  not,  perhaps,  be  decided  at  the  {oresent  day.  The  internal  evidence  afforded  by 
the  speech,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  his  honesty  and  reotitode  of  intention.  He  appears 
throughout  like  one  who  was  conscious  of  having  gone  too  far ;  and  who  was  de- 
termined to  retrieve  his  error,  at  whatever  expense  of  popular  odium  it  might  cost 
him.  Had  he  stopped  here,  there  would  have  been,  no  ground  for  imputations  on 
his  character.  But  he  almost  instantiy  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  political 
life.  He  abandoned  his  former  principles ;  he  joined  the  Oonit  party ;  and  did 
more,  a£  we  learn  from  Clarendon,  to  ruin  Charles  by  his  rashness  and  pertinacity, 
than  any  other  man.  But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Digby,  the  speech  is  one 
of  great  manliness  and  force.  It  is  plausible  in  its  statements,  just  in  its  distinc- 
tions, and  weighty  in  its  reasonings.  Without  exhibiting  any  great  superiority  of 
gmiua,  and  especially  any  richness  of  ima^nation,  it  presents  us  with  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  striking  and  appropriate  thoughts,  clearly  arranged  and  vividly  expressed 
In  one  respect,  the  diction  is  worthy  of  being  studied.  It  abounds  in  those  direct 
and  pointed  forms  of  speech,  which  sink  at  once  into  the  heart ;  and  by  their  very 
pUiimess  give  an  air  ^  perfect  sincerity  to  the  speaker,  which  of  all  things  is  the 
most  impartant  to  lae  who  is  oontending  (as  he  was)  agoiiist  the  fbioe  of  popular 
prejudios.  Much  of  the  celebrity  attached  to  this  speech  is  owing,  no  dmbt,  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  delivered.  The  House  of  Commons  must  have 
presented  a  scene  of  the  most  exciting  nature  when,  at  the  moment  of  taking  the 
final  vote  cm  the  bill,  one  of  the  managen  o£  the  impeaohmoit  came  fcwwaid  to 
abandon  his  ground ;  to  disclose  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  in  secret  senon; 
and  to  denounce  the  condenmation  oi  Strafibrd  by  a  bill  of  attainder,  as  an  act  of 
murder. 
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Ws  are  now  upon  the  poiat  of  giving,  as  much 
as  in  us  lies,  the  ^nal  sentence  unto  death  or  life, 
OD  a  great  minister  ot  state  and  peer  of  this  king- 
dom, Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford,  a  name  of  ha- 
tred in  the  present  age  for  his  practices,  and  fit 
to  be  made  a  terror  to  fatore  ^es  by  his  panish- 
ment. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  employed  by  the 
HoosB  in  this  great  baraMoi,  from  the  first  hoar 
that  it  was  taken  into  con^leiadoa.  It  was  a 
mtfter  of  great  trust ;  and  I  will  aay  with  eon- 
fidenoe  that  I  bare  served  the  House  in  it,  not 
only  with  indortty,  aooordlng  to  my  abiU^,  bat 
with  most  exact  fidthfuliiais  and  jnstioe. 

And  as  I  have  hitherto  discharged  my  doty 
to  this  House  Vfd  to  my  ooantry  in  the  progress 
of  tbb  great  cause,  so  I  trust  I  shall  do  now,  in 
the  last  period  of  it,  to  God  and  to  a  good  c«i- 
scienoe.  I  do  wish  the  peace  of  that  to  myself, 
and  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  to  me  and 
my  posterity,  according  as  my  judgment  on  the 
life  of  this  man  shall  be  consonant  with  my  heart, 
and  the  best  of  my  anderstanding  in  all  integrity. 

I  know  well  that  by  some  things  I  have  said 
of  late,  while  this  bill  was  in  agitation,  I  have 
raised  some  prejudices  against  me  in  the  cause. 
Tea,  some  (I  thank  them  for  their  plain  dealing) 
have  been  so  free  as  to  (ell  me,  that  I  have  suf- 
fered much  by  the  backwardDesa  I  have  shown 
in  the  bill  ctf  attainder  of  die  Earl  of  Strafford, 
against  whom  I  have  formerly  been  so  keen,  ao 
■ettve. 

I       ot  yon,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  rest,  bat 

a  suspension  of  judgment  concerning  me,  till  I 
have  opened  my  heart  to  you,  clearly  and  freely, 
in  this  business.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  still  the  same 
in  my  opinion  and  aflections  as  to  the  Earl  of 
Strafford.  I  confidently  believe  bim  to  be  the 
most  dangerous  minister,  the  most  insupportable 
to  free  subjects,  that  can  be  charactered.  I  be- 
lieve his  practices  in  themselves  to  have  been  as 
high  and  tyran^cal  as  any  subjeot  ever  ventured 
on ;  and  the  malignity  of  them  greatly  aggrava- 
ted by  those  rare  abilities  his,  whereof  God 
hath  given  him  the  use,  but  the  devil  the  appli- 
cation. In  a  word,  I  believe  him  to  be  still  that 
grand  apostate  to  the  Commonweahb,  who  must 
not  expect  to  be  pardoned  in  this  world  till  he 
be  dispatched  to  the  other. 

And  yet  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  katid 
rnaat  not  bt  to  that  i&pateA.  I  protest^  as  my 
oonadence  stands  informed,  I  had  rather  it  were 
off. 

Let  me  unfold  to  you  the  mystery,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: I  will  not  dwell  mooh  apMi  joBdQring  to  you 
my  seeming  TariiDoe  at  this  tiaie  frmn  what  I 


was  formerly,  by  putting  you  in  mtnd  of  the  dif- 
ference between  prosecutors  and  judges — how 
misbecoming  that  fervor  would  be  in  a  judge 
which,  perhaps,  was  commendable  in  a  prose- 
cutor. Judges  we  are  now,  and  must,  therefore, 
pnt  on  another  personage.  It  is  honest  and  no- 
ble to  be  earnest  in  order  to  the  discovery  of 
truth ;  bat  when  that  hath  been  brought  so  far  as 
it  eao  be  to  light,  onr  judgment  therenpoDOD|^t 
to  be  calm  and  oaadons.  In  prosecution  opon 
probable  grounds,  we  are  accountable  only  for 
oar  industry  «■  remissness ;  bat  in  judgment,  we 
are  deeply  responsible  to  Almighty  God  for  its 
rectitade  or  oUiqoity.  In  oases  of  life,  the  judge 
is  God*s  steward  of  the  party's  blood,  and  must 
give  a  strict  account  for  every  drop. 

Bat,  as  I  told  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  in- 
sist long  upon  this  gronnd  of  di&erence  in  ■  me 
now  from  what  I  was  formerly.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  sir,  the  same  ground  whereupoi  I  with  the 
rest  of  the  few  to  whom  you  first  committed  the 
consideration  of  my  Lwd  Straflbrd,  brought  down 
oar  opinion  that  it  was  fit  he  should  be  accused 
<^  treasoo — upon  the  same  ground,  I  was  en- 
gaged with  earnestness  in  his  prosecotion ;  and 
had  the  same  gronnd  remained  in  that  force  of 
belief  in  me,  which  till  very  lately  it  did,  I  should 
not  have  been  tender  in  lus  condemnation.  But 
troly,  sir,  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  that  ground 
of  our  accusation — that  which  should  be  the  ba- 
sis of  our  judgment  of  the  Earl  of  Sbaflbrd  as  to 
tt'taoom — is,  to  my  tmderstandbg,  quite  vaoiAed 
away. 

This  it  was,  Mr.  Speaker — his  advising  the 
King  to  employ  the  army  in  Ireland  to  reduce 
Enghuid.  This  I  was  assured  would  be  proved, 
before  I  gave  my  consent  to  his  acousation.  I 
was  confirmed  in  the  same  belief  during  the  pros- 
ecution, and  fortified  most  of  all  in  it,  after  Sir 
Henry  Vane's  preparatory  examination,  by  as- 
surances which  that  worthy  member  Mr.  Pym 
gave  me,  that  his  testimony  would  be  made  con- 
vincing by  some  notes  of  what  passed  at  the 
Junto  [Privy  Council]  concurrent  with  it.  Thia 
I  ever  understood  would  be  of  some  other  coun- 
selor; but  ycm  see  now,  it  proves  only  to  be  a 
copy  of  the'  same  secretary's  notes,  discovered 
and  produced  in  the  manner  you  have  heard} 
and  those  audi  diqmnted  fiBgmenta  of  the  ven- 
iHoous  part  of  diecooracs  no  results,  no  ooaoln- 
sioDS  of  ooQooils,  ■whleh  are  the  only  things  that 
seoretariea  riioald  register,  there  being  no  use 
of  the  other  bat  to  aooosa  and  bring  men  into 
danger.' 


>  See  Btmffivd's  reply  on  dus  sahjeot,  p.  18. 
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But,  sir,  this  is  not  that  which  overthrows  the 
evideoce  with  me  oonceming  the  army  in  Ireland, 
nor  yet  that  all  the  rest  of  the  Jnnto  remember 
nothing  t^it ;  but  this,  sir,  which  I  shall  tell  you, 
is  that  which  works  with  me,  Doder  favor,  to 
an  utter  overthrow  ot  his  evidence  as  touching 
dw  army  of  Inland.  Before,  while  I  was  pros< 
aentor,  and  under  lie  of  seorei^,  I  might  not  dis> 
oover  [disokae]  any  wvakneaa  of  the  eanse,  vhiob 
BOW,  ai  jtt^e,  I  nnat. 

Mr.  SecretuyTane  was  ejounuwd  thrioa  upon 
oadi  •»  the  preparatory  oaamittee.  The  first 
time  he  was  questioned  as  to  all  the  interrogatt^ 
ries ;  aod  to  that  part  of  th&seventh  which  con- 
cerns the  array  in  Irelaod,  he  said  positively  these 
words:  **  I  can  not  charge  him  with  that;*'  but 
for  the  rest,  he  desired  time  to  recollect  himself, 
which  was  granted  him.  Some  days  aftfir,  he 
was  examined  a  second  time,  and  then  deposed 
these  words  concerning  the  King's  being  absolv- 
ed from  mles  of  government,  and  so  forth,  very 
olearly.  But  being  pressed  as  to  that  part  con- 
cerning the  Irish  army,  a^n  he  said  he  could 
say  "  nothing  to  that."  Here  we  thought  we 
bad  done  with  him,  till  divers  weeks  after,  my 
Lord  of  Northamberland,  and  all  others  of  the 
Junto,  denying  to  have  heard  any  thing  concern- 
ing thoae  words  irf'redoeing  England  by  the  Irish 
anny,  it  was  thoaght  fit  to  ezamiDe  tbe  secretary 
once  mora  ^  and  &d  be  deposed  these  words  to 
bave  been  spoten  by  tbe  Earl  of  Strafibrd  to  bis 
Majesty :  "  Tou  havO  an  army  in  Ireland,  which 
joa  may  employ  here  to  reduce  (or  some  word 
to  that  sense)  this  kingdom."  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  are  ibe  ciroatnstanees  which  I  confess  wi^ 
my  eonseience,  thrust  quite  out  of  doors  that 
grand  article  dT  our  charge  concerning  bis  des- 
perate advice  to  the  King  of  employing  the  Irish 
army  here. 

Let  not  this,  I  beseech  you,  be  driven  to  an 
aspersion  upon  Mr.  Secretary,  as  if  he  should 
have  sworn  otherwise  than  be  knew  or  believed. 
He  is*too  worthy  to  do  that.  Only  let  this  much 
be  inferred  from  it,  that  he,  who  twice  up(Hii  oath, 
with  time  of  reoolleotion,  ooald  not  remember  any 
thing  of  meh  a  bosiness,  might  well,  a  third  time, 
mbnroember  somewhat;  and  En  this  business 
tbe  difference  of  one  word  "  bare"  for  "  there," 
or  "that"  for  ''tbi^"  qnite  dten  tbe  ease;  tbe 
latter  dso  being  the  more  probaUe,  since  it  is 
eonleeeed  on  all  bands  that  tbe  debate  then  was 
eoooenrii^  a  war  with  Soodand.  And  you  may 
nmember,  that  at  tbe  bar  be  onoe  said  "  employ 
tktn."  And  dms,  Mr-  Speaker,  have  I  faithful^ 
given  yoo  an  aoooont  wlUt  it  is  that  bath  Uont- 
ed  the  edge  of  the  hatchet,  or  bill,  with  me,  to- 
ward my  Lord  Strafibrd. 

This  was  that  whereupon  I  aoonSed  him  witb 
■  free  heart ;  proseooted  him  with  earnestness  j 
and  had  it  to  my  understanding  been  proved, 
AoaU  have  condemned  him  with  innocence; 
whereas  now  I  oan  not  satisfy  my  conscience  to 
do  it.  I  profess  I  oan  have  no  notitn  of  any  body's 
intent  to  subvert  the  laws  treasonably,  but  by 
foroe }  and  this  design  of  force  not  appearing,  all 
bis  other  wiolted  practices  oan  not  amount  so 


high  with  me.  I  can  find  a  more  easy  and  nat- 
ural spring  from  whence  to  derive  all  hu  other 
crimes,  than  from  an  intent  to  bring  in  tyranny, 
and  make  his  own  posterity,  as  well  as  us,  slaves ; 
viz.,  from  revenge,  from  pride,  from  passion,  and 
from  insolence  of  nature.  Bat  had  diis  of  the 
Irish  amy  been  proved,  it  vrookl  have  diffased 
a  oomplexion  <^  treason  over  all.  It  wonld  bam 
been  a  withe  indeed,  to  bind  all  tiuse  other  scat* 
tarsdand  lesnerbnuicbes,  asUwere,  into  a  bg- 
oc  of  treason. 

I  do  notsvf  bat  tbe  rest  of  tbe  things  charged 
may  r^Nrosott  bim  a  man  as  worthy  to  die,  and 
perhaps  wnthier  than  many  a  traitor.  I  do  not 
say  bat  they  may  jostly  direct  as  to  enact  that 
they  Mhall  foe  treason  fw  tbe  future.  Bet  God 
keep  me  from  giving  judgment  of  death  oo  any 
man,  and  of  ruin  to  his  innocent  posterity,  upon 
a  law  made  a  poUeriori.  Let  the  mailE  be  set 
on  the  door  vbvre  tbe  plagiw  is,  and  then  let 
htm  that  will  enter,  die.* 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  in  Parliament 
a  double  power  of  life  and  death  by  bill ;  a  ju- 
dicial power,  and  a  legislative.  The  measure 
of  tbe  one  is,  vrtiat  is  legally  jost;  of  tbe  Mber^ 
what  is  prodentially  and  politioany  fit  for  die 
good  and  preservation  of  tbe  whole.  Bat  diese 
two,  onder  fafor,  a»  ikoC  to  be  oonlbanded  in 
judgment.  We  most  not  pieoe  oat  wnnt  of  le- 
g^y  with  matter  of  ooovenience,  nor  die  de- 
ftilanoe  of  prudential  fitness  with  a  pretense  of 
legal  justice. 

To  ooodemn  my  Lord  of  Stnffori  jvdicialljf, 
as  for  treasm,  my  eonscienoe  is  not  assured  that 
the  matter  wlU  bear  it;  and  to  do  it  by  tbe  Ug- 
iilative  power,  my  reason  consultively  can  not 
agree  to  that,  since  I  am  persuaded  that  neither 
the  Lords  nor  the  King  will  pass  this  bill ;  and, 
consequently,  that  our  passing  it  vriU  be  a  cause 
of  great  divisions,  and  contentions  in  the  state. 

Therefore  my  bumble  advice  is,  that,  laying 
a«de  this  bill  of  attainder,  we  may  think  of  an- 
other, saving  only  life ;  such  as  may  secure  the 
state  from  my  Lord  of  So^fibrd,  without  endan- 
gering it  as  much  by  division  ooooeming  his 
punidiment,  as  be  hath  endangered  it  his 
praotices. 

If  this  may  not  be  heaifcened  unto,  let  nfe 
oooehide  ia  saying  that  to  yoa  all,  whieh  I  have 
thoroagblj  ioonleated  upon  mine  own  ooiw 
Bcienoe,  on  this  occasion.  Let  every  man  lay 
his  band  upon  bis  own  heart,  and  serioosly  con- 
sider what  we  are  going  to  do  with  a  breath : 
tithir  jiutiet  or  murdtr — jnstioe  <m  the  one  sidO} 
or  murder,  heightened  and  aggravated  to  its  sa> 
premest  extent,  oa  the  other  I  For,  as  the  caB> 
uists  say,  He  who  lies  with  his  sister  commits  in- 
cest ;  but  he  that  marries  his  sister,  sins  higher,  by 
applying  God's  ordinanoe  to  his  crime ;  so,  donbU 
less,  he  that  cmimits  murder  witb  tbe  sword  of 
justice,  heightens  that  crime  to  tbe  utmost. 

*  This  image  was  pecnliarly  appropriate  and  for- 
cible St  that  time,  when  tbe  plague  had  recently 
pAvKiIod  In  London,  and  a  mark  was  placed  by  the 
magistrates  on  infected  dweUisB*  as  a  warning  not 
to  enter. 
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ATTAINDER  OF  STRAFFORD.  [164L 


The  danger  being  wo  greet,  endtiieoBae  w 
(toabtrol,  that  X  m«  (be  bMt  kwyan  in  diemet* 
ricel  oppoHtion  ooooenung  it ;  let  every  nea 
wipp  hi*  heart  ea  be  doe*  his  ejeat  vbea  be 

would  jodge  of  a  nicfl  and  tubtle  olgect.  The 
eye,  if  it  be  pre-tioetnred  with  any  color,  is  vi- 
tiated io  its  disoerning.  Let  ua  take  heed  of  a 
blood-diotten  eye  is  jadgOMat^  Let  every  man 
parge  bia  heart  clear  of  all  paauons.  I  keow 
this  aretX  and  wise  body  politic  can  have  none ; 
bnt  I  speak  to  individuals  from  the  weakness 
which  I  find  in  myseU*.  Away  with  personal 
animosities  I  Away  with  all  flatteries  to  the 
people,  in  being  the  sharper  agaiiut  him  because 
he  is  odious  to  them  I  Away  with  all  fears,  lest 
by  sparing  bis  blood  they  may  be  inoenaed  1 
Away  vrith  all  soob  oooaideratioas,  as  that  it  is 
not  lit  for  a  Parliament  that  one  aocasod  by  it  of 
treason,  sbooid  escape  with  life  I  Let  sot  for- 
mer vebanMDce  of  any  i^minst  bun,  nor  fear  from 
tfaence  that  he  ean  not  be  safe  while  that  man 
livei,  be  an  ingredient  in  the  senlenee  of  any 
one  of  ■■. 

Of  ^  diese  eomptiveB  <^  jodgment,  Mr. 
^leaher,  I  do,  befixe  God,  disdwrge  myself  to 
the  atmost  at  mj  power ;  and  do  now,  with  a 
elear  cooscieooe,  wash  my  hands  of  this  man's 
blood  by  this  sfdema  protestation,  that  mjf  volt 
gott  uottatlu  takmg  o/tk*  Earl  BtrmffonPt 

lift. 


Notwithstanding  this  eloqaeot  appeal,  the  bill 
of  attainder  was  carried  the  flaioe  day  in  the 
House,  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  fear  to  fifty, 
nine. 

The  Lords  had  akeady  decided  in  tbeir  ju- 
dicial capacity  that  the  munfatU  alleged  in  the 
indictment  were  proved,  and  referred  the  points 
of  law  to  ^  deoinon  of  the  judges  of  the  Court 
of  the  King**  Bench.  On  the  seventh  ttf  May, 
"  the  Lord  Chtef  Jnstioe  of  the  King's  Benoh  de- 
livered in  to  the  Lords  the  mwiitmoiif  deoision  of 
all  the  jndges  present,  *  That  they  are  of  o|Hn- 
ion  upon  all  whioh  their  Lordships  had  voted  to 
be  proved,  that  the  Earl  of  StiaBord  doth  deserve 
to  undergo  the  pains  and  forfeitures  of  high 
treason  by  law.'  "—Pari.  Hist.,  v<A.  i\.,  p.  757- 
The  Lords  now  yielded  the  point  of  form  to  the 
Commons ;  and  as  the  penal  consequences  were 
the  same,  instead  of  giving  sentence  under  the 
impeachment,  tbey  passed  the  bill  of  attainder 
the  next  day,  May  8lh,  by  a  vote  of  tvrenty<six 
to  nineteen. 

It  was  still  in  the  poww  aS  Charles  to  save 
Strafford  by  refusing  lus  assent  to  the  bill ;  and 
be  had  made  a  solemn  and  written  promise  to  de- 
liver him  from  bis  enemies  in  the  last  extremity, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  rcjal  pren^ative.  But, 
with  his  eonstitiitioiial  flckleoess,  he  yielded; 
and  then,  to  pacify  his  eonscdenoe,  be  sent  a  let- 
ter to  the  Lords  asking  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  he  might  "moderate  the  severity  of 
the  law  in  ao  important  a  case."    Still,  with 


that  weakness,  amoonting  to  fiunily,  which  so 
often  malted  hi*  eondoct,  he  nnllifled  his  own 
raquest  by  that  oelebrated  postsoript,  "If  ha 
most  die,  it  wera  ebarity  to  reprieve  him  tUl 
Saturday  >'*  As  might  have  been  mpceted,  the 
Earl  was  executed  the  next  day,  May  ISth, 
1641.  The  House  of  CiHnmoBs,  however,  with 
a  generosity  never  manjfested  before  or  siooe  in 
such  a  case,  imniediiUely  passed  a  hill  to  relieve 
his  descendants  from  the  penalties  ef  £)rieitnre 
and  corruption  of  blood. 

U  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  io  a  moral 
pmnt  of  view,  StraSbrd  richly  merited  the  pun- 
ishment he  received.  On  the  question  of  legal 
right,  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  while  the 
doctrioe  of  ooaetmetive  treason  under  an  im- 
peaohment  can  not  be  too  strongly  condemned, 
the  proceedings  wider  a  IhII  of  attainder  were 
of  a  diflereut  nature.  "  Acta  of  Parliament," 
says  Blackstone,  "  to  attaint  partioalar  persona 
of  treasin,  are  to  all  iolenu  and  porposse  ntm 
laws  mad*  pro  rt  aota,  and  by  no  means  an  ex- 
aeotioa  of  soeh  as  are  already  m  being."  They 
are,  from  thrar  very  nature,  w  post /arte  laws. 
They  prooeed  on  tbeplineiple  that  while  jndieial 
courts  are  to  be  governed  by  the  strict  tetter  of 
the  law,  as  previonsly  known  and  established, 
Parliament,  in  exercising  the  high  sovereignty 
of  the  state,  may,  "  on  great  and  eryii^  ooca^ 
liooB,"  arreat  some  enormous  cinder  in  the 
midst  of  his  crimee,  and  inflict  upon  him  the 
punishment  he  so  richly  deserves,  even  in  cases 
where,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  Law,  or  to  the  | 
arts  of  successful  evasitm,  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  him  by  means  of  impeachment,  or  through 
the  ordinary  tribunals  of  jastice.  Such  a  power 
is  obviously  liable  to  great  abuses ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  expressly  interdicted  to  Congress  in 
the  Cunstitotion  ^  the  United  Slates.  Bat  it 
has  alvi^  belooged,  and  still  briongs,  lo  the 
^liament  of  Great  Britain,  thotwh  (tv  mai^ 
years  it  has  ceased  to  be  exeretsed  m  thia  form. 
The  principle  of  retrcqieotive  jmnishDMin  (the 
only  tlung  really  djeotionaUe  m  this  ease)  has, 
indeed,  oome  down  in  a  milder  fcHrm  to  a  very 
late  period  of  English  history.  We  find  it  in 
those  bills  of  '^pains  and  penalUes,'*  wtdcb,  as 
Hallam  observes,  "  have,  in  times  compara- 
tive moderation  and  tranquillity,  been  sometimes 
thought  necessary  to  visit  some  nnft>reseeB  and 
anomalous  transgression,  beyond  the  resch  of 
our  penal  code-"  Mr.  Macanlay  meiauins  that 
the  Earl's  deiUh,  under  existing  oireumstances,  | 
IMS  absolutely  necessary ;  "  that,  during  the  civil 
wars,  the  Parliament  had  reason  to  rejoice  that 
an  irreversible  law  and  an  impaasaUe  barrier 
protected  them  from  the  valor  and  rapacity  of 
StrafiiHnd.-'  Those  vriio  think  difierently  on  this 
point  must  at  least  agree  with  Hallam,  that  "ha 
diedjastly  before  God  and  man;  though  we  taay 
deem  the  pveeedeat  dangerous,  and  the  betw 
oouras  of  a  magnanimous  r^eeied;  and 
in  owdamuog  Uie  bill  (tf  astuHaiv  m  am  mt  i 
loak  fifm  tl  «  •  mmt." 
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The  aathoT  of  thia  Bp«eoh  belonged  to  the  Hanulton  family.  He  was  one  of  the 
old  Presbyterian  lords,  of  high  education,  especially  in  classical  literature ;  lofty  in 
his  demeanor;  dauntless  in  spirit ;  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  his 
country.  The  speech  owes  moch  of  its  celebrity  to  the  t^roumstances  under  which 
it  was  delivered.  It  oubodiea  the  feelii^  at  a  jRoud  and  jealous  people,  when 
called  upon  to  surrender  their  national  independence,  and  mihoit  to  the  authority 
of  the  British  Parliament. 

A  century  had  now  elapsed  since  the  union  of  the  English  and  Scottish  crowns 
in  the  person  JAines  I.,  and  Scotland  still  xentained  a  distinct  kingdom,  with  its 
own  Parliament,  hs  own  judicial  system,  its  own  immem9rial  usages  which  had  all 
the  force  of  law.  This  state  of  things,  though  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  the  Scot- 
tish people,  was  the  source  of  endless  jealousieB  and  contentions  between  the  two 
countries ;  and,  as  commonly  happens  in  such  cases,  the  weaker  party  sufiered  most. 
Sootland  was  governed  by  alternate  corruption  and  force.  Her  nobility  and  gentry 
w«re  drawn  to  England  in  great  Humbert  by  the  attraotions  of  ^e  Court,  as  the 
seat  of  fashion,  honor,  and  power.  The  nation  was  thus  drained  of  her  wealth ; 
and  the  drain  became  greater,  as  her  merchants  and  tradesmen  were  led  to  transfer 
their  capital  to  the  mster  kingdMU,  in  oonaeqaenoe  of  the  luperiot  facUities  for  trade 
which  were  there  enjoyed. 

It  was  now  apparent  that  Scotlajid  could  never  flouriah  until  she  was  permitted 
to  share  in  those  commercial  advantages,  frcan  which  she  was  debarred  as  a  distinct 
country,  by  the  Navigation  Act  of  England.  The  Scotch  were,  therefore,  clamor- 
ous in  their  demands  for  some  arraagement  to  this  effect.  But  the  English  had 
always  looked  with  jealousy  upon  any  intenneddUng  with  trade,  on  the  part  of  Scot- 
land.  They  had  enuhed  her  African  and  India  Oompany  by  their  selfish  oppositioi, 
and  had  left  her  Barieu  settlement  of  twelve  hundred  souls  to  perish  for  want  of 
support  and  protection ;  so  that  few  families  in  the  Lowlands  had  escaped  the  loss 
of  a  relative  or  friend.  Exasperated  by  these  injuries,  uid  by  the  evident  determin- 
ation of  the  English  to  cut  them  off  fitom  all  partioipaUon  in  the  benefits  of  trade, 
the  Scotch  were  hurried  into  a  measun  of  alarming  aspect  for  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pire. Noble  and  burgher,  Jacobite  and  Presbyterian,  were  for  once  united.  There 
was  one  point  where  England  was  vulnerable.  It  was  the  succession  to  the  crown. 
This  had  been  settled  by  the  English  Parliament  on  the  Protestant  line  in  the  house 
of  Hauovw,  and  the  fullest  expectatitms  were  entertained  that  the  Parliammt  of 
Scotland  would  readily  unite  in  the  same  measure.  Instead  of  this,  the  Scotoh,  in 
1704,  passed  their  famous  Act  of  Security,  in  which  they  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
to  England,  and  enacted,  that  "  the  same  person  should  be  i?tcapable  of  succeeding 
in  both  kingdoms,  unless  a  free  communication  of  trade,  the  benefits  of  the  Naviga* 
tion  Act,  and  liberty  of  the  Plantations  [i.  e.,  of  trading  with  the  British  West  In- 
dies and  North  America]  was  first  obtained."  They  also  provided  conditionally  fin 
a  separate  successor,  and  passed  laws  for  arming  the  whole  kingdom  in  his  defense. 

It  was  now  obvious  that  concessions  must  be  made  on  both  sides,  or  the  contest 
be  deinded  by  the  sword.  The  ministry  of  Q,ueen  Anne,  therefore,  proposed  that 
commissioneis  from  the  two  kingdoms  dionld  meet  at  London,  to  devise  a  plan'of 
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Union,  which  should  be  mutually  advaut&geoiu  to  the  two  countries.  This  was 
accordingly  done,  in  the  month  of  April,  1706  ;  and,  after  long  negotiations,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  united  into  one  under  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, with  the  addition  of  sixteen  Scottish  peers  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of 
forty-fiTB  Scottish  members  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  that  the  Scotch  should  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  English  in  respect  to  trade,  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  excise  and  duties ;  that  Scotland  should  receive  £398,000  as  a  compen- 
sation or  "  equivalent"  for  the  share  of  liability  she  assumed  in  the  English  debt  of 
X20,000,000  ;  and  that  the  ofaurohes  of  England  and  Scotland  respectively  should 
be  confirmed  in  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  the 
Union. 

These  arrangements  were  kept  secret  until  October,  1706,  when  the  Scottish 
Parliament  met  to  consider  and  dectde'on  the  plan  proposed.  The  moment  the 
Articles  were  read  in  &at  body,  and  given  to  the  public  in  print,  they  were  met 
with  a  bunt  of  indignant  reprobation  from  every  quarter.  A  federal  union  which 
should  confer  equal  advantages  for  trade,  was  all  that  the  Scotch  in  general  had 
ever  contemplated  :  an  ina>rporating  union,  which  should  abolish  their  Parliament 
and  extinguish  their  national  existence,  was  what  most  Scotchmen  had  never 
dreamed  of.  Not  is  it  surprising,  aside  from  all  considerations  of  national  honor, 
that  such  a  union  should  have  been  regarded  with  jealousy  and  dread.  '  **  No  past 
experience  of  history,"  says  Hallam,  "  was  favorable  to  the  absorption  of  a  lesser 
slate  (at  least  where  the  government  partook  so  much  of  a  republican  form)  in  one 
of  superior  power  and  ancient  rivalry.  The  representation  of  Scotland  in  the  united 
Legislature,  was  too  feeble  to  give  any  thing  l^e  security  against  the  English  prej- 
udices and  animosities,  if  they  should  continue  or  revive.  The  •Church  of  Scotland 
was  exposed  to  the  most  apparent  perils,  brought  thus  within  the  power  of  a  Legis- 
lature so  frequently  influenced  by  one  which  held  her,  not  as  a  sister,  but  rather  as 
a  bastard  usurper  of  a  sister's  inheritance ;  and  though  her  permanence  was  guar- 
anteed by  the  treaty,  yet  it  vras  hard  to  say  how  far  the  legal  competence  of  Par- 
liament might  hereafter  be  deemed  to  extend,  or.  at  least,  how  far  idie  might  be 
abridged  of  her  privileges  and  impaired  in  her  dignity." 

It  was  with  sentiments  like  these  that,  when  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  was 
read,  Lord  Belhaven  arose,  and  addressed  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  in  the  follow- 
ing speech.  It  is  obviously  reported  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  and  was  designed 
merely  to  open  the  discussion  which  was  expected  to  follow,  and  not  to  enter  at  large 
into  the  ai^ument.  It  was  a  simple  burst  of  feeling,  in  which  the  great  leader  of 
the  country  party,  who  was  equally  distinguished  for  *'  the  mighty  sway  of  his  tal- 
ents and  Uie  resoluteness  of  his  temper,"  poured  out  his  emotions  in  view  of  that 
act  of  parricide,  as  he  considered  it,  to  which  the  Parliament  was  now  called.  He 
felt  that  no  regard  to  consequences,  no  loss  or  advancement  of  tnde,  mann&etures, 
or  national  wealth,  ought  to  have  the  weight  of  a  feather,  when  the  honor  and  ex- 
istence of  his  country  were  at  stake.  He  felt  that  Scotland,  if  only  united,  was 
abundantly  able  to  work  out  her  own  s^vation.  These  two  thoughts,  therefore— 
KATioHAL  HOHOK.  and  NATIONAL  UKioN — coustitute  the  burdeu  of  his  speech. 
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«  LQim  BEL  HAVEN  AGAINST  THE  LEGISLATIVE  UNION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAMD,  DELIV- 
ERED IN  THE  FARLUHEMT  OF  SCOTLAMD,  NOV.  2,  1706. 


Ht  Lou>  Cmarokuar, — ^When  I  consider 
the  kfiiur  of  a  noion  betwixt  the  two  DUioas, 
Ks  expressed  in  the  Beveral  articles  thereol^  and 
MOV  rhe  sobjeot  cS  oar  deliberation  at  this  time, 
I  find  my  mittd  crowded  with  a  variety  of  mel- 
ftAohoIy  thoughts;  ud  I  think  it  mydatytodis- 
Iturden  myself  of  some  of  thetn  by  laying  them 
Lefore,  aod  exposing  them  to  the  serions  con- 
fctderation  of  this  honorable  Houae. 

I  think  I  see  a  free  and  independent  kingdom 
delivering  up  that  whioh  all  the  world  hath  been 
fighting  For  since  the  day^  of  Nimrod ;  yea,  that 
fur  w^h  most  of  all  the  empires,  kingdoms, 
states,  principalities,  and  dukedoms  of  Europe, 
are  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  most  bloody  and 
croel  wars ;  to  wit,  a  powtr  to  maifagt  their  oum 
affaxn  bg  tkemuhut,  mlhmU  tie  amitanee  and 
mmatl  of  muf  other. 

I  think  I  see  a  n^iooal  chnrch,  founded  upon 
a  rook,  seoored  by  a  claim  of  right,  hedged  and 
iSenoed  about  by  the  ttrioteat  and  most  pdnted 
legal  sanetioos  that  sorerei^ty  oould  contrive, 
vdantarily  descending  bto  a  plain,  upon  an 
equal  level  with  Jews,  Papists,  Sooinians,  Ar- 
mtnians,  Anabaptists,  end  other  sectaries. 

I  think  I  see  the  noble  and  honorable  peerage 
ti  Scotland,  whose  valiant  predecessors  led  ar> 
mies  against  tbeir  enemies  upon  their  own  prop- 
er chai^^  aod  expense,  now  devested  of  their 
followers  and  vassalages ;  and  put  opon  such  an 
equal  foot  with  their  vassals,  that  I  think  I  see 
a  petty  English  exciseman  receive  more  hom- 
age and  respect  than  what  was  paid  formerly  to 
their  quondam  Mackalamores. 

I  think  I  see  the  present  peers  of  Scotland, 
whose  Qoblo  aucestora  conquered  provinces, 
overran  countriee,  reduced  and  subjected  towns 
and  fortified  places,  exacted  tribnte  through  tbe 
greatest  part  of  England,  now  walking  in  the 
Court  of  Requests,  like  so  many  English  attor- 
neys ;  laying  aside  tiieir  walking  swords  when 
in  oompany  with  the  Bngliah  peers,  lest  their 
nifderenee  sboald  be  round  murder. 

I  think  I  see  tbe  honorable  estate  of  barons, 
tbe  bold  Bssertors  of  the  nation's  rights  and  lib- 
erties in  the  worst  of  times,  now  setting  a  watob 
upon  tbeir  lips,  and  a  guard  upon  their  tongues, 
iMt  they  may  be  found  guilty  of  tcandalwoi  mag' 
natum,  a  speaking  evil  of  dignities. 

I  think  I  see  the  royal  state  of  borghers  walk- 
ing their  desolate  streets,  hanging  down  their 
beads  under  disappointments,  wormed  ont  of  all 
the  branches  of  their  old  trade,  uncertain  what 
hand  to  turn  to,  necessitated  to  become  pren- 
tices to  their  unkind  neighbors  j  and  yet,  after 
all,  finding  Uieir  trade  so  fortified  by  companies,  ! 


and  secured  by  prescriptions,  that  they  despair 
of  any  success  therein. 

I  think  I  see  our  learned  judges  laying  aside 
their  pratiques  and  decisimiB,  studying  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  graveled  with  certiorarLs, 
nisi  prinses,  writs  of  error,  verdicts,  injnactions, 
demurs,  &c.,  and  frightened  wiUi  appeals  and 
avocations,  because  of  the  new  regulations  and 
rectifloations  they  may  meet  with. 

I  think  I  see  the  valiant  and  gallant  soldiery 
either  sent  to  learn  the  plantation  trade  abroad, 
or  at  home  petitioning  for  a  small  subsistence, 
as  a  reward  of  their  honorable  exploits ;  while 
their  old  corps  are  broken,  the  common  soldiers 
left  to  beg,  and  the  youngest  En^^ish  corps  kept 
standing. 

I  think  I  -see  tbe  honest  industrious  tradesman 
loaded  vrith  new  taxes  and  impositicms,  disap- 
pointed of  the  eqaivaienta,^  drinkmg  water  in 
place  of  ale,  eating  his  saltlass  pottage,  petitioiH 
ing  for  enooaragement  to  bis  manofaotures,  and 
answered  by  counter  petitions. 

In  short,  I  think  I  see  the  laborious  plow* 
man,  with  his  com  spoiDng  npon  his  hands  for 
want  of  sale,  corsuig'the  day  of  his  Urth,  dread- 
ing the  expense  oT  his  burial,  and  uncertain 
whether  to  marry  or  do  worse. 

I  think  I  see  the  incarahte  difficulties  of  tfao 
landed  men,  fettered  ucdei;  the  golden  chain  of 
"equivalents,"  their  pretty  daughters  petition- 
ing for  want  of  husbands,  and  their  sons  for  want 
of  employment. 

I  think  I  see  our  mariners  delivering  up  their 
ships  to  their  Dutch  partners ;  and  what  through 
presses  and  necessity,  earning  their  bread  as  un- 
derlings in  the  royal  Enfclish  navy  I 

But  above  all,  my  Lord,  I  think  I  see  our  an- 
cient mother,  Caledonia,  like  Cesar,  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  our  Senate,  ruefully  looking  round 
aboot  her,  covering  herself  with  her  royal  gar- 
ment, attending  the  fatal  blow,  and  breatfaing 
out  her  last  with  an  tt  tu  quaqut  mi  Jili  /' 

'  Tbe  " eqaivaleat," orcompeMfttioD,  of  £398,4)00, 
spoken  of  above,  was  to  be  distributed,  a  great  por- 
dou  of  it,  to  the  ihareholdera  of  the  A&ican  and  In- 
dia Company,  who  hod  aDfTerecl  so  severely  by  the 
breskin^  up  of  the  Darien  lettlement.  As  the  ahsres 
mast,  in  many  inBtancea,  have  changed  hands,  great 
inequality  and  diiappomtment  was  to  be  expected 
in  tbe  diatribution  of  this  nx»iey  ;  which  was  like- 
ly, in  moat  caaea,  to  go  fnto  the  hands  of  the  fiirnda 
of  government,  as  a  bribe  or  recompense  for  services 
on  thia  occasion. 

*  The  BCtnal  exclamadon  of  Cesar,  aa  stated  by 
Suetonius,  waa  in  Greek,  Kal  av  TiKvov ;  and 
also,  my  child  t   The  Latin  version  was  undoubt- 
edly mode  at  the  time,  by  those  who  rapoited  tha 
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Are  not  these,  my  Lord,  veij  afflioting 
tboogbts  ?    And  yet  they  ere  bat  tbe  leut  part 

suggested  to  me  by  tbese  dishonorable  articles. 
Should  not  the  consideration  of  these  things  viv- 
ifj  these  dry  bones  d  oars?  Sbould  not  Uie 
memory  of  our  noble  pFedecessors'  valor  and 
constancy  rouse  op  our  drooping  spirits  7  Are 
our  noble  predecessors'  souls  got  so  far  into  the 
English  cabbage  stalk  and  cauliflowers,  that  we 
should  show  tbe  least  inolioation  that  way  ? 
Are  our  eyes  so  blinded,  are  our  ears  so  deafen- 
ed, are  oar  hearts  so  hardened,  are  our  tongues 
so  laltered,  are  our  hands  so  fettered,  that  in 
tka  our  day — I  say,  my  Lord,  in  this  our  day — 
we  sbould  not  mind  the  things  that  ooooem  the 
very  being,  aad  well-being  di  our  ancient  kii^- 
docn,  before  the  day  be  bid  from  our  eyes  7 

No,  my  Lord,  God  forbid  I  Man's  extremity 
is  Gtod'a  opportunity :  be  is  a  present  help  in 
time  of  need — a  deliverer,  and  that  fight  early  I 
Some  unforeseen  providence  will  fall  ont,  that 
may  4wit  the  balance;  some  Joseph  or  other 
will  say,  "  Why  do  ye  etrive  togethw,  since  ye 
are  brethren  ?'*  None  oao  destroy  Scotland  save 
Scotland's  self.  Hold  your  bands  from  the  ptn, 
and  yon  are  secure  1  There  will  be  a  Jdiovafa- 
Jireb ;  and  some  ram  will  be  caught  in  the 
thicket,  when  tbe  bloody  knife  is  at  our  mother's 
throat.  Let  us,  then,  my  Lord,  and  let  our  no- 
ble patriots  behave  themselves  like  men,  and  we 
know  not  how  90(m  a  blessing  may  come. 

I  design  not  at  this  time  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  any  one  partioular  article.  I  intend 
this  discourse  as  an  introduction  to  what  I  may 
afierward  say  upon  the  whole  debate,  as  it  falls 
in  befcHe  this  honorable  House ;  end  therefore, 
in  the  farther  prosecution  of  what  I  have  to  say, 
I  shall  insist  upon  a  few  particulars,  very  neoes- 
aary  to  be  andentood  before  we  enter  into  the 
detail  of  so  important  a  matter. 

I  shidl  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  endeavor 
to  eneourage  a  free  and  full  deliberMion,  with- 
out animositiaa  and  beau.  In  the  next  place,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the  na- 
ture and  source  of  the  nnnatural  and  dangerous 
divisions  that  are  now  on  foot  within  this  isle, 
with  some  motives  showing  that  it  is  our  inter- 
est to  lay  them  aside  at  this  time.  And  all  this 
with  all  deference,  and  under  the  correction  of 
this  honorable  House. 

My  Lord  Chancellor,  the  greatest  honor  that 
was  done  unto  a  Roman,  was  to  allow  him  the 
glory  of  a  triumph;  the  greatest  and  most  dis- 
honorable punishment  was  that  of  parricide.  He 
that  was  guilty  of  parricide  was  beaten  with 
rods  upon  his  naked  body,  till  the  blood  gushed 
out  of  all  the  veins  of  his  body ;  Uien  he  was 
sewed  up  in  a  leathern  sack  called  a  cuUut, 
with  a  cook,  a  nper,  and  an  ape,  and  thrown 
headlong  into  the  sea. 

My  Lord,  patriait  i»  a  gnattr  erimt  than 
parriridtf  att  the  world  over. 

Is  a  triumph,  my  Lord,  when  thd  conqueror 

words.  By  muij  at  the  present  day,  "  Et  ttt  Bm- 
te,"  has  been  given  as  the  exprasaloit;  hot  far  Una, 
it  y  believed,  there  is  no  olassjoal  authority. 


was  riding  in  his  triumphal  obariot,  crowned 
with  lanrels,  adorned  with  trophies,  and  ap- 
plauded with  huzzas,  there  was  a  monitw  ap- 
pointed to  stand  behind  him,  to  warn  him  not  to 
foe  high-minded,  nor  puffed  up  with  overweeur 
ing  thoughts  of  himself ;  and  to  his  chariot  wer« 
tied  a  whip  and  a  bell,  to  remind  him  that,  nob 
withstanding  all  his  glory  and  grandeur,  he  was 
accountable  to  the  people  for  his  administratioa, 
end  would  be  punished  as  other,  men,  if  found 
guilty. 

Tbe  greatest  honor  among  m,  my  Lord,  is  to 
represent  the  sovereign's  sacred  person  [as  High 
Commissioner]  in  Parliament ;  and  in  one  par- 
ticular it  appears  to  be  greater  than  that  of  a 
triiun|rfi,  because  die  whole  legislative  power 
seems  to  be  intrusted  with  him.  If  be  give  the 
royal  assent  to  an  act  of  the  estates,  it  becomes 
a  law  obligatory  upon  the  sutyeot,  though  con- 
trary to  or  without  any  instructions  from  the 
sovereign.  If  ha  refuse  the  royal  assent  to  a 
vote  in  Parliament,  it  can  not  be  a  law,  though 
be  has  the  sovereign's  partionhv  and  positive 
inbtractions  for  it. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Queeosbury,  who  now 
represents  her  Mtyesty  in  this  sessioo  of  Parlia- 
ment, hath  had  tbe  honor  of  that  great  trust  as 
often,  if  not  more,  than  any  Scotchman  ever  had. 
He  hath  been  tbe  favorite  of  two  successive 
sovereigns ;  and  I  can  not  but  commend  his  con- 
stancy and  peraeverance,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  former  difficulties  and  unsuccessful  attempts, 
and  maugre  some  other  specialities  not  yet  de- 
termined, his  Grace  has  yet  had  the  resolution 
to  undertake  tbe  most  unpopular  measure  lut. 
If  his  Grace  succeed  in  this  aBair  of  a  union,  uid 
that  it  prove  for  the  hairiness  and  welfare  of  tbe 
nation,  then  he  justly  merits  to  have  a  statue  of 
gold  erected  for  biotself ;  but  if  it  shall  tend  to 
tbe  entire  destruction  and  abtdilioB  of  onr  nar 
tioo,  and  that  we,  the  nation's  trustees,  shall  go 
into  it,  then  I  must  say,  that  a  whip  and  a  bell, 
a  ooek,  a  viper,  and  an  ape,  are  bat  too  small 
pomsbnients  for  any  snoh  bold,  unoatural  under- 
taking and  oomptaisance.' 

I.  That  I  may  pave  the  way,  my  Lord,  to  a 
full,  calm,  and  free  reasoning  upon  this  aOiiir, 
which  is  of  the  last  consequence  unto  this  na- 
tion, I  shall  mind  this  honorable  House,  that  we 
are  the  successors  of  those  noble  ancestors  who 
founded  our  monarchy,  framed  our  laws,  amend- 
ed, altered,  and  corrected  them  from  time  to 

'  The  Hiph-Commisiioner  aneepsbury,  tboogb  by 
birtb  a  Scotchman,  had  by  long  employaeDt  id  the 
senrke  of  the  Court,  kwc  all  regard  for  the  disdnctive 
interMti  and  honor  of  bis  native  conotiy.  He  was 
conciliating  in  bis  maooen,  cool,  enterprising,  and 
resolnte,  expert  in  all  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  poli- 
tics, and  lavish  of  the  pnblic  money  for  the  accOm- 
pliahment  of  his  purpoacs.  He  bad  been  the  agent 
of  the  Coort  for  attempting  many  oupopalar  mess- 
nrei  in  the  Scottish  Parliamenc ;  and  lie  had  now 
"  the  resolution  to  undertake  the  most  nnpopnlar 
measure  last."  He  was  generally  bated  and  ags- 
pected  as  a  renegade ;  and  fasooa  the  bitterness 
with  which  be  is  here  assailed,  as  seeking  "  the  en- 
tire deitniction  and  abditioD  of  die  nation." 
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linM,  u  the  sfiuri  andnrcanHtMOM  of  the  n** 

tioB  did  requira,  vitbout  tbe  wiiitwieii  nr  wA- 
me  of  any  fbreigD  power  or  potwute;  and 
wko,  during  tfae  time  of  two  thoDMnd  yeara, 
have  banded  tbem  down  to  as,  a  free,  independ- 
ent saiioo,  with  tbe  haxard  of  their  tires  and 
fintones.  Shall  not  we,  then,  argos  for  that  which 
oar  progenitor*  ham  porchaaed  for  as  at  ao  dear 
ft  rate,  and  with  so  moob  immortal  honor  and 
^ory?  God  ibrbid.  Shall  the  haaard  of  a 
Jatber  ofibind  ibe  liganenu  of  a  dvmb  sob's 
toi^ae,  aad  shall  wg  hdd  oar  peaoe  when  oar 
patria,  oor  country,  is  in  danger  "f*  I  say  this, 
my  Lord,  that  I  may  enooarage  every  individ- 
ual mrmber  of  this  House  to  speak  his  mind 
freely.  There  are  many  vise  and  prudent  men 
among  ns,  who  tiaak  it  not  worth  their  while 
to  open  their  mmtha  j  there  are  ethers,  who  oaa 
•peak  very  well,  aad  to  good  paipose,  who  shel- 
ter tbeaMohea  ludo-  the  ahamafol  eloak  of  m- 
baoe  froaa  a  bar  ef  dm  firowM  of  great  aen  and 
parties.  I  have  obaarred,  my  Ltnid,  by  my  e:^ 
perienee^  the  graaleat  nmibar  of  apoakBEi  n 
the  most  trivial  aflaira;  and  it  will  always  pnm 
■0^  whOa  we  oome  not  lo  Aa  ri^  anderBtaad- 
tog  of  tfae  cMtth  de  fideH,  wbereby  we  are  bound 
Bot  only  to  give  oar  vote,  bat  oor  faiihfiU  ad- 
vict  in  Parliament,  as  we  ahoold  answer  to  God. 
And  in  tm  ancient  jaws,  tbe  refresentatives  of 
the  hoBorable  barons  and  the  royal  boroughs  are 
tanned  "  ipokanun."  It  lies  upon  your  Lord- 
ships, tberefrre,  peitaoalarly  to  take  notice  of 
suok,  wboee  nuideety  makes  them  bashful  to 
^eak.  Therefore  I  shall  leave  it  i^n  you,  and 
conolude  this  point  with  a  very  memoraUe  say- 
ing of  an  honest  private  gentlemaa  to  a  great 
Qneen,  apen  occasion  of  a  state  project,  oon- 
trived  by  an  able  statesman,  and  the  £svorile  to 
a  great  King,  against  a  peacefal,  obedient  peo- 
{de,  beoanse  of  the  diversity  o(  their  laws  and 
omistitatianB:  "If  ai  this  time  than  hold  thy 
peaoe,  saivatioo  stell  cinoa  to  the  peopla  from 
another  place ;  but  thovanl  thy  bouse  sh^lper^ 
ish."  I  leave  tbe  af^dioatton  to  each  particn- 
lar  member  of  this  Hoose.' 

*  AUasion  b  here  made  to  tbe  story  of  Cneini 
and  bis  domb  child,  as  relsted  by  Herodotus.  At 
tt»  stonningr  of  audis,  a  PetsiaB  soldiw,  tfarongh 
igDorsnce  of  tbe  Kiatf's  parson,  wsa  sbont  to  kill 
Cnasss :  when  bis  dnmb  sod,  ander  tbe  knpnlae  of 
BStODisbment  and  tenor,  broke  sUsace,  and  exclaim* 
ed,"Obnian.dunDCkillBy&therCnBsaBl"  There 
WBs  evidently  in  tfae  moid  of  tbe  speaker,  nod  per 
l»ps  in  Ae  langnage  actually  emphiyed,  a  play  on 
Ae  words  paftr,  fsther,  sod  patria,  conatry,  whidi 
gave  itin  greater  Ibree  to  the  aQnsion. 

■  An  appeal  is  here  made,  not  merely  to  tboee 
members  of  ParliameM  who  were  at  first  awed  into 
wlenee  fay  Ae  aathori^  of  Ae  Coort,  bat  to  the 
Squadrene  VolanM^  or  Flying  Squadron,  a  party 
beaded  by  Ibe  klarqoess  of  Tweddale,  who  beM  tbe 
baisnffft  of  power,  aad  were  accastomed  to  throw 
dtemselveSf  daring  tbe  progrem  of  s  debate,  on  that 
side  where  tbey  conld  gain  moeC  This  party  had 
ttas  Cur  majntaiaed  a  caatioas  sileace ;  ud  the  ob- 
Jeetof  Loid  Bebavenwss  to  urge  them, under  tbe 
prussure  of  a  general  aad  iodlgnaDt  pnUie  aeati- 
meat,  to  deoUm  tfaauwafarea  at  onoa  on  tbe  pc^olar 


IL  Hy  Lord,  I  eome  now  to  eonnder  our  di- 
vtaiooa.  We  ara  under  tbe  happy  reign,  blessed 
be  (Sod,  of  the  best  of  queens,  who  has  no  evfl 
design  against  ^  meanest  of  her  subjects ;  who 
loves  all  her  f^ofi^  and  is  equally  bebived  by 
tfaMA  again ;  and  yet,  that  under  the  happy 
influence  of  our  most  ezceUeat  Queen,  there 
should  be  such  divisioas  and  factions,  more  dan- 
geroas  and  threatening  to  ber  dominioos  than  if 
we  wwe  under  an  arbitrary  government,  is  most 
strange  and  nnaoeountable.  Under  an  arbitrary 
prinoe  all  are  willing  to  serve,  because  all  are 
under  a  necessity  to  ob^,  whether  ihej  will  or 
not.  He  chooses,  there^e,  whom  be  will,  with- 
out respect  to  either  parties  w  factitHis ;  and  if 
be  tbink  fit  to  take  the  advice  of  his  csoncils  or 
Parliammtts,  every  man  speaks  bis  mind  freely, 
and  tbe  prinoe  receives  the  faithful  advice  ct  Us 
people,  witboot  tbe  mixture  of  self-designs.  If 
be  prove  a  good  piinoe,  tbe  goremnMat  is  easy ; 
i£  l»d,  either  dea&  or  a  nvoltition  brings  a  deliv- 
Manea :  whareas  here,  Lord,  there  appears 
no  end  of  our  misery,  if  not  fwevenled  m  time. 
Faotiona  are  now  become  independent,  and  bsn-- 
got  footiag  in  couneils,  in  Parliaments,  in  treatie^. 
in  armies,  in  inoorporatioas,  in  familiM,  among 
kindred ;  yea,  man  nnd  wife  are  not  free  from 
their  poKtioal  jam. 

It  remains,  therefore,  my  Lord,  that  I  inquire 
into  tfae  nature  of  these  things ;  and  since  the 
naraee  give  ns  not  tbe  right  idea  of  the  thing,  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  have  dSfioalty  to  make  myself 
well  understood. ' 

The  names  generally  used  to  denote  the  fac- 
tions are  Whig  and  Tory ;  as  obscure  as  that  of 
Guelfc  and  GhibcHines ;  yea,  my  Lord,  ihey  have 
diflTerent  signifioatioos,  as  they  are  applied  to  fao- 
tiofw  in  saeh  kingdom.  A  Whig  ia  England  is 
a  heterogeneous  creature  :  in  Sootlaad  be  is  all 
of  a  piece.  A  Tory  in  England  is  all  of  a  piece, 
and  a  statesman :  in  Soothind  he  is  qnite  other- 
wise ;  an  anli-coartier  and  anti-statesman. 

A  Whig  in  England  appears  to  be  somewhat 
like  Kebocbadnezzar's  image,  of  diflbrent  met- 
als, diflerent  classes  different  principles,  and  dif- 
ferent designs ;  yet,  take  them  altc^elber,  tbey 
are  like  a  pieee  of  some  mixed  drugget  of  dif- 
ferent threads;  smne  finer,  some  coarser,  which, 
after  all,  make  a  comely  appearance  and  an 
agreeable  suit.  Tory  ia  like  a  piece  of  loyal 
home-made  English  cloth,  the  true  staple  of  the 
nation,  all  of  a  thread ;  yet  if  we  look  narrowly 
into  it,  we  shall  perceive  a  diversity  of  o<dor9, 
which,  according  to  the  various  situations  and 
positions,  make  various  appearances.  Some- 
times Tory  is  like  the  moon  in  its  full ;  as  ap- 
peared in  tbe  aOair  of  the  Bill  of  Occasional  Con- 
formity. Upon  other  occasion^  it  appears  to  be 
under  a  olood,  and  as  if  it  were  eclipsed  by  a 
greater  body  as  it  did  in  the  design  of  calling 
over  tbe  illnstriooB  Frinoesa  Sqpbia.  However, 
by  this  we  may  see  tbeir  designs  an  to  out- 
shoot  Whig  in  bis  own  bow. 


side,  befcre  the  tnflnenoe  of  Ae  Court  had  time  to 
operate  tbronj^  patnmage  or  brifaeiy. 
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Whig,  in  Scotland,  ia  a  tra«  blue  Presbyterian, 
who,  without  considering  time  or  power,  will 
venture  his  ell  for  the  Kirk,  but  something  less 
for  the  State.  The  greatest  difficulty  ia  how  to 
describe  a  Scots  Tory.  Of  old,  when  i  knew 
them  first,  Tory  was  an  bonest-bearted,  eom- 
radidi  fellow,  who,  pronded  he  was  maintained 
and  protected  in  bis  beaefloea,  titles,  and  dig- 
nities by  the  Slate,  was  the  lass  anxiooi  who 
bad  tbe  goremnient  of  the  Cboroh.  Bat  now, 
wbMt  he  is  sinoe  jure  dimiQ  came  in  fasbioa,  and 
that  Christianity,  and  by  oonsequenoe  salvation, 
comes  to  depend  apoa  episcopal  ordination,  I 
profess  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  bim ;  only 
this  I  must  say  for  bim,  that  he  endeavors  to  do 
by  opposition  that  whicb  his  brother  in  England 
endeavors  by  a  moie  prodenl  and  less  soropulous 
method." 

Now,  my  Lord,  from  these  divisions  there 
has  got  up  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  something  like 
the  famous  triumvirate  at  Rome.  They  are  a 
kin3  of  undertakers  and  pragmatic  statesmen, 
who,  finding  tbeir  power  and  strength  great, 
and  answerable  to  their  designs,  will  make  bar- 
gains with  our  gracious  sovereign ;  they  will 
serve  her  faithfully,  but  upon  their  own  terms ; 
they  must  have  thur  own  instruments,  tbeir  own 
measures.    This  man  must  be  turned  oat,  and 


•  A  few  word!  oT  ezpltnstioo  will  mske  Mm  de- 
scription clearer.  Tbe  Knglish  Wliigs  effected  the 
Revolntion  of  1688  by  combining  vsrioui  iotereita 
KgAiBit  James  II.,  snd  ia  favor  of  King  Williaot. 
Hence  the  party  was  compoaed  of  discordant  ma- 
teriilst  and  BeUiav«n  therefore  describes  it  as  a 
"  nuKcd  drugget  <^  diSbrent  threads,"  altboagh,  as 
•  ficotcb  Preabyterian,  be  would  ustarallj  consider 
it  as  adapted  to  make  "a  comely  appearance  and 
an  agreeable  suit,"  from  iu  Low-Charch  character, 
and  iu  aopport  of  the  Protestant  snccessioD.  The 
Bngtisb  Tories  were  "  the  trne  ataple  of  the  nation," 
being  chiefly  tbe  old  and  wealthy  (amilies  of  tbe  Es- 
tablishment, boUing  to  High-Chnrch  principles  and 
the  divine  right  ofkings.  They  gained  the  ascend- 
ency OD  the  accession  of  Q.aeen  Anne  to  tbe  thnme, 
and  were  thas  "like  the  moon  ia  ita  faU."  They 
ahotred  their  sense  of  this  aacendency,  and  their  de- 
termination to  maintain  it,  by  the  Bill  of  Occasional 
Conformity,  which  excluded  from  offlce  all  persona 
■who  had  attended  a  dissenting  place  of  wwsbip. 
Afterward  they  changed  their  policy,  and  sought 
&vor  widi  tbe  Hanover  family,  by  a  proposal  for 
"calling  over  tbe  Princess  Sophia,"  wlio  was  tlie 
next  sacceSBor  to  the  crown.  This  gave  great  of- 
fense to  Queen  Anne,  so  tbat  now  tbey  were  under 
a  dond,  mud  as  it  were  eclipsed.  This  conrting 
of  die  HaDOver  faauly  (which  bad  hitherto  been  sap- 
ported  by  Ae  Whigs  akme)  showed  the  English 
Tory -to  be  "  a  statesman,"  or  statemonger,  bent  on 
having  power  from  sappoiting  the  atate-  A  Scotch 
Tory,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  Jacobite,  rd  "anti- 
Bonrtier  and  anti-atateBman,"  opposed  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  new  government  {  while  a  Scotch 
Whig  was  a  tmo  blae  Presbyterian,  resolving  his 
entire  politics  into  the  advancement  of  his  Kirk  snd 
bis  coantry.  The  object  ff  tiiis  satire  on  parties 
was  to  create  a  national  spirit  among  the  Scotch, 
which  sboeld  put  an  end  to  their  factions,  and  unite 
fham  all  in  maintaining  their  eoontry'a  independ- 
ence. 


that  mw  put  in,  and  then  tbey  will  make  her  tbe 
most  glorious  queen  in  Europe. 

Where  will  this  end,  my  Lord  ?  Is  not  her 
Majesty  in  danger  by  such  a  method  f  la  not 
the  monarchy  in  danger  7  Is  not  the  nation's 
peace  and  tranquillity  in  danger  1  Will  a  change 
of  parties  make  the  nation  more  happy  7  No, 
my  Lord.  The  seed  is  aown  tbat  is  like  to  af- 
ford OS  a  perpetual  iuorease.  It  is  not  an  annaal 
berb,  it  lalces  deep  root;  it  seeds  and  breeds; 
and  if  not  Umely  prevented  by  ber  Majesty's 
royal  endeavors,  will  split  the  whole  island  m 
two. 

in.  My  Lord,  I  think,  considering  our  pres- 
ent circumstances  at  this  time,  the  Almighty 
God  has  reserved  this  great  work  for  us.  We 
may  bruise  this  hydra  of  division,  and  crush  tfiis 
cockatrice's  egg.  Our  neighbors  in  £nglai>d 
are  not  yet  fitted  for  any  such  thing;  they  are 
not  under  the  afflicting  band  of  Providence,  as 
we  are.  Their  ciroumstances  are  great  and 
glorious ;  their  treaties  are  prudently  managed, 
both  at  borne  and  abroad ;  tbeir  generals  brave 
and  valorous,  their  armies  successful  and  victo- 
rious ;  their  trophies  and  laurels  memorable  and 
surprising ;  their  enemies  subdued  and  routed, 
tbeir  strongholds  besi^ed  and  taken.  Sieges 
relieved,  marabals  killeid  and  takeo  prisoners, 
provineea  and  kingdoms  are  the  reaalts  of  tbeir 
victories.  Their  royal  navy  is  tbe  terror  of 
Europe;  tbur  trade  and  oommeree- nctended 
tbroQgh  the  universe,  enmroling  tbe  whtde  hab- 
itable world,  and  rendering  their  own  capital 
eity  the  emporium  for  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
tbe  earth.^  And  which  is  yet  more  than  all 
these  things,  tbe  subjects  freely  besiowing  tbeir 
treasure  upon  their  sovereign ;  and  above  all, 
these  vast  riches,  the  sinews  of  war,  and  with- 
out which  all  the  glorious  snocess  had  proved 
abortive,  these  treasures  are  manefred  with  such 
faithfulness  and  nicety,  that  they  answer  seeson- 
abiy  (Ul  their  demands,  though  at  never  so  great 
a  distance.  Upon  these  considerations,  my  Lord, 
bow  bard  and  difficult  a  thing  will  it  prove  to 
persuade  our  neighbors  to  a  self-denying  bill. 

'Tis  quite  other«'ise  with  us,  my  Lord,  as  we 
are  an  obscure  poor  people,  though  formerly  of 
better  aceoont,  removed  to  a  distant  oomer  of 
the  world,  without  name,  and  witboat  alliances ; 
our  posts  mean  end  precarious ;  bo  that  I  pro- 
fess I  don't  think  any  one  post  in  the  kingdom 
worth  the  briguing  [seeking]  after,  save  that  at 
being  commissioner  to  a  long  session  of  a  fac- 
tious Scots  Parliament,  with  an  antedated  com- 
mission, and  that  yet  renders  the  rest  of  the  min- 
isters more  miserable."    What  hinders  us  then, 


">  The  batde  of  Blenheim  and  other  victories  of 
Marlbwough  had  recently  taken  place,  and  had 
raised  England  to  the  height  of  her  military  ra- 
Dowo,  while  ber  naval  superiority  had  been  ^ecen^ 
ly  establiabed  by  equally  decisive  victories  at  sea. 

"  By  an  act  passed  near  the  close  of  King  Will* 
iam's  reign,  the  duration  of  the  existing  Scortish 
Parliament  was  to  be  prolonged  for  the  period  of 
tix  montha  after  his  death.  But  it  did  not  actually 
meet,  on  tbe  acoettion  oS  Queen  Anne,  until  the  end 
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my  Lord,  to  lay  aside  onr  divisions,  to  unite  oor- 
diallT'  aod  beartilj  together  in  oor  present  oir- 
eomstances,  when  oar  all  >>  at  stake.  Hanni- 
bal, my  Lwd,  is  at  oor  gates —Hannibal  ia  eome 
wiAin  oor  gates — ^Hannibal  is  coom  the  length 
of  Ala  taUe— be  b  at  the  fbot  of  the  throne. 
He  will  demcdiih  the  throne,  ir  we  take  not  no- 
tiee.  He  will  seiae  upon  these  regralia.  He 
will  take  them  as  oor  fpoKa  optmo,^  and  whip 
US  oat  of  this  house,  never  to  return  again. 

For  the  love  of  God,  then,  my  Lord,  for  the 
aafety  and  welfare  ofooranoient  bii^om,  whose 
sad  circumstances  I  hope  we  shall  jet  convert 
into  prosperity  and  happiness  I  We  want  no 
means  if  we  anite.  God  blessed  tbe  peace- 
makers. We  went  neither  men,  nor  sufficiency 
of  all  manner  of  things  necessary  to  make  a  na- 
tion happy.  All  depends  npim  management. 
Concordia  rti  parva  cmnttU — small  means  in- 
crease by  concord.  I  fear  not  these  Articles, 
though  they  were  ten  times  worse  than  they  are, 
if  we  oaee  cordially  forgive  ooe  another,  and  that 
according  to  onr  proverb,  Bygotut  be  bggonei, 
and  fair  play  for  time  to  come.  For  my  part, 
in  tbe  sight  of  God,  and  in  the  presence  of  this 
booorable  House,  I  heartily  fin^ive  evei7  man, 
and  beg  that  they  may  do  tlie  same  to  me.  And 
I  do  most  hnmbly  propose  that  his  Grace  my 
Lord  CommisBioner  may  appoint  an  Jtgape,  may 
order  a  Love-feast  for  this  honorable  House,  that 
we  may  lay  aside  all  self-tlesignt,  and  after  our 
fasts  and  humiliations,  may  have  a  day  of  re- 
joicing awl  thankfulness ;  may  eat  oar  meat  with 
gladness,  end  our  bread  with  a  merry  heart. 
Then  shall  we  sit  each  man  under  bis  own  fig- 
tree,  aod  the  voice  of  tbe  turtle  shall  be  heard 
in  our  laod,  a  bird  ramoua  for  constancy  and 
fidelity. 

My  Lord,  I  sball  pease  here,  and  proceed  no 
further  in  my  discourse,  till  I  see  if  his  Grace  m}- 
LorJ  Commissioner  [Qoeensbury]  will  receive 
any  humble  proitosals  for  removing  misunder- 
standinns  among  us,  and  patting  an  end  to  our 
fatal  divisions.   Upon  my  honor,  I  bare  no  other 


of  mtie  moatbs.  Hence  tbe  leffslity  of  its  assent- 
Uin^  was  denied  by  tbe  Dnke  of  HamUton  the  mo- 
ment it  coiiveued;  and  be,  widi  eijrfaty  other  mem- 
bers, withdrew  belbra  it  was  constituted.  Qaeeos- 
bnry,  however,  proceeded,  ss  Hi^GomniisBioner.to 
open  Parlisnient.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  tlie  trans- 
acticm  here  slloded  to.  The  commiiiioo  ander  which 
be  acted  waa  dated  back,  probably,  within  the  six 
acnths  prescribed ;  ud  broce  tfaa  sneer  abont  "  sn 
antedated  eommis^on."  VMeut  animosities  were 
creatad  by  this  procedttre. 

•  Tlie  upolia  opima,  or  "  richest  spoils"  of  war 
amtxig  the  Romans,  consisted,  accordini;  to  Ltvy, 
of  the  annor  and  trapiringB  which  a  snpreme  com- 
mander had  stripped,  on  Uie  field  of  bottle,  from  the 
leader  of  the  be.  Plutarch  asya  that,  down  to  tits 
time,  only  three  exsmples  of  tiiii  kind  hail  occurred 
in  Hooiati  history.  The  ituage  is.  therefore,  a  very 
striKiu^  one.  rcprcienting  Scotland  as  jirostratc,  and 
stripped  of  her  regalia  (objects  of  almoit  sugtersd- 
tiouB  vcueration  to  the  people),  which  woald  be 
borne  olF  by  England  as  her  §polia  opima,  to  grace 
her  triemptL 


design ;  and  I  am  content  to  beg  tho  liiTor  npon 
my  bended  knees.** 

No  atlMMT. 

My  Lord  Cbaocdlor,  I  am  sorry  that  I  must 
pursue  tbe  thread  of  my  sad  and  melancholy 
story.  What  remains  is  more  aiflHctive  than 
what  I  hare  already  s^id.  Allow  ma,  then,  to 
make  this  meditation — that  if  our  posterity,  after 
we  are  all  dead  and  gone,  shall  find  themselves 
tUMler  an  ill-raade  bargain,  and  shall  have  re- 
course to  oar  records  for  the  names  of  the  man- 
agers who  made  that  treaty  by  which  they  have 
suffered  so  much,  they  will  certainly  exclaim, 
"Car  nalior  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  at  tbe  time  of  this  treaty  I  All  oar 
great  chieftains,  all  oar  noble  peers,  who  once 
defended  tbe  rights  and  liberties  of  the  nation, 
most  have  been  killed,  and  lying  dead  on  tbe  bed 
of  honor,  before  the  nation  could  ever  oondescend 
to  such  mean  and  contemptible  terms  I  Where 
were  tbe  great  men  of  tbe  noble  families — the 
Stewarts,  Hamtltona,  Grahams,  Campbells,  John- 
stons, Murrays,  Homes,  Ken  ?  Where  were 
the  two  great  officers  of  the  Crown,  the  Consta- 
ble and  tbe  Marisohal  of  Scotland?  Certainly 
all  were  extingnidwd,  and  mom  w  »rc  tlavafor- 

But  the  English  reoords — ^how  will  they  make 
their  posterity  reverence  the  names  of  those  illus- 
trioas  men  who  made  that  treaty,  and  forever 
brought  under  those  fierce,  warlike,  aod  trouble- 
some neighbors  who  had  struggled  so  long  for 
independency,  abed  the  best  blood  of  their  nation, 
and  reduced  a  ooosiderable  part  of  their  coun- 
try to  became  waste  aod  deacriate  1 

I  see  tbe  English  Constitution  remaining  firm 
— tbe  same  two  houses  of  Parliament ;  tbe  same 
taxes,  customs,  and  excise ;  tbe  same  trade  in 
companies ;  tbe  same  municipal  laws ;  while  all 
ours  are  either  subjected  to  new  regulations,  or 
annihilated  forever !  And  for  what  ?  Only  that 
we  may  have  the  hwior  to  pay  their  old  debts ; 
and  may  have  some  few  persona  present  [in  Par- 
liament] as  witnesses  to  the  vali^ty  of  the  deed, 
when  they  are  {deased  to  contract  more  I 

Good  Godl  Wiat?  It  tlus  ui  entire  sur- 
render? 

My  Lord,  I  find  my  heart  so  full  of  grief  and 
indignation,  that  I  must  beg  pardon  not  to  finish 
the  last  part  of  my  discoarse ;  but  pause  that  I 
may  drop  a  tear  as  tho  prelude  to  so  sad  a  story  I 


This  fervent  appeal  bad  no  effect.  Tbe 
Treaty  of  Union  was  ratified  by  a  majority 
thirty-three  ont  of  two  handred  and  one  mem- 
bers. That  it  was  carried  by  bribery  is  now 
matter  of  history.  Documents  have  been  brought 
to  light,  showing  that  the  sum  of  <£20,0(}0  was 
sent  to  Queenshury  for  this  purpose  by  tbe  En- 
glish ministers ;  and  the  names  of  those  to  whom 
the  money  was  paid,  belonging  cfaiefiy  to  the 
SqundroDc,  are  ^iven  in  full. 

"  Lord  Brougliam,  it  seems  from  this  passage, 
was  not  witliont  precedent,  wbeo  he  sank  on  liia 
hnees  befiirs  the  House  of  Lords,  in  nrgiog  tbe 
adoption  of  the  He  form  BiU. 
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The  fate  of  Belhsmi  mi  a  inelM>oli(dy  one. 
Ha  aabmitted  qaietly  to  what  he  oomidered  the 
ruin  and  dishonor  of  his  coantrj.  Two  yean 
after,  a  Fmoh  fleet,  with  the  Pratender  on 
board,  appeared  off  the  coast  of  SooUand,  and 
menaced  an  invasioa  of  the  ooantry.  The  gov- 
ernment was  thrown  into  the  utmoet  disorder ; 
and  though  the  fleet  withdrew  without  veotoriag 
an  the  proposed  desoent,  numeroo*  arrests  were 
made  of  suspected  persons.  Among  these  were 
Belbaven  and  others  who  had  opposed  the  Union. 
Wiihoat  a  particle  of  proof  against  bioi,  he  was 
dragged  to  London.  At  the  end  of  some  weeks, 
however,  he  was  released ;  bat  expired  almost 
immediately  after,  of  grief  and  indignation  at  this 
OBWortby  treatment*^ 

The  erUs  antioipBted  by  JMti  Belbaven,  and 
depicted  ui  sneh  glowing  edora,  never  aotnally 
occorred.  Nor  were  the  benaflta  of  the  Unioo 
BO  immediate  or  great  as  were  antieipated  by  ila 
fiienda.  The  nation  remained  for  a  long  time  in 
an  angry  and  mntinoos  slate.    Two  rebeUione 
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took  idaoe  in  bdulfof  the  Stout  fiuailj,  ene  in 
1715,  and  the  other  in  174fi.  It  beonme  at 
length  appareitf  that  the  worst  evils  of  Seotland 
arose  from  her  syiteiB  of  damMp,-  which  dirid- 
ed  most  of  the  ooantry,  eternally  the  Highlands, 
into  nomeroot  small  sovemgnties,  with  Uie  right 
of  "pit  and  gallows,"  or  imprisoBment  and 
death,  under  the  name  of  "  heritable  jariadio- 
tions.''  The  ooorse  of  justiee  was  thus  efiecttv- 
ally  impeded ;  and  a  large  part  of  Seotland  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  perpetaal  disorder  by  Ae  jeal- 
ooaies  and  oooteBtioss  jival  clans.  Imme- 
diately after  the  rebellion  of  174S,  the  r^t  of 
"beritabte  jnrisdiotion"  was  aboltriied  by  an  act 
of  Parliament,  and  the  whole  kingdom  broaght 
noder  Ae  eootrtd  of  the  same  eomrtt.  *'  From 
the  time  that  this  aot  oame  into  full  operatiim," 
■ays  Lad  Campbell,  "and  not  from  the  Umon, 
;  oommensea  t)t9  preqwri^  of  Seotland;  which 
having  beea  the  idlest,  poorest,  and  moat  turbo- 
lent  ooantry  in  Europe,  has  baeone  ooe  of  the 
most  indnstnooa,  Uw  noet  imvoviBf,  and  moat 
oiderij." 
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The  admimafaatioB  of  Walpole  wai  the  kogest  whick  has  ooeurred  nnoe  the  days 
of  Queea  EUzahelh.  He  vas  inrobahly  the  most  dextemu  party  l«a^  vhioh  £n> 
gland  ever  had  ;  "  equally  akilled  to  wua  pc^fRtUr  faTor,  to  govern  the  Hovae  of  Oom- 
moui  and  to  iaflaeaoe  aad  he  iaflmDoed  by  publio  opunoa." 

Detoended  itom  an  anoeat  and  le^eotahle  fiueuly,  h«  ma  ham  at  Houghtot,  in 
Koifolkshire,  on  the  26th  day  of  Auguat,  1676.  Part  hia  hoyhood  was  spent  at 
Eton,  and  he  wai  for  two  yean  a  memba  of  the  UntTenity  of  Cambridge ;  bnt 
in  neither  of  these  places  did  he  give  any  indications  of  superior  talents.  In  early 
life  he  was  remarkaUe  for  nothing  bnt  hia  high  qpirita  and  dislike  study.  The 
only  braefit  he  aeems  to  have  obtained  £mn  Ida  early  education,  was  a  fiwility  vhieh 
he  aequind  at  'Ettai  of  convening  in  Latin.  This  became  to  him  afterward  an 
important  iastrament  t)£  power.  George  I.  oould  speak  no  English,  and  Walpole 
no  German :  so  Uiey  compromised  the  matter  when  he  was  made  Prime  Minister ; 
and  all  the  oommunioatiMU  between  Yam  and  his  master,  involving  the  highest  in- 
tenets  of  the  hu^dmn,  were  eaxzied  en  in  "  very  bad  lAtin." 

The  first  impulse  given  to  Ae  mind  of  Walpole  arose  from  hia  beii^  eleeted  a 
member  of  Parliament  at  the  age  of  twen^-fonr.  A  vwn  was  now  stmok  which 
laid  open  the  master  {uinciple  of  his  eharaeter.  It  was  a  ^nrit  of  intense  ambition. 
From  this  mmnoit  he  lud  aside  all  his  slnggishneas  and  love  oi  ease ;  he  threw 
himself  at  (uce  into  the  aiena  political  rtxiie;- and  the  whole  east  of  his  mind  and 
feelings,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  times,  went  to  secora  his  early  asoendeincy. 
He  had  naturally  great  force  and  penetration  of  intellect ;  a  clear  judgment ;  a 
dauntless  i^irit ;  a  tfaonnigh  knowledge  of  hmnan  nature,  especially  on  its  weak  side ; 
infinite  dexterity  in  carrying  oa  or  eomiteracting  political  intrigues ;  a  self-posseseion 
which  never  ibraook  him  in  the  most  trying  oiroumatanoea ;  and  a  pei&otly  unscrupu- 
lous freedom  in  the  adoption  of  evwy  means  that  seemed  necessary  to  the  accomplidi- 
ment  of  his  derigns.  The  only  acquired  knowledge  which  he  brot^ht  with  him  into 
public  life,  was  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  finance.  It  was  precisely  the  knowl- 
edge that  was  needed  at  that  juncture ;  and  it  laid  the  foundaticait  at  no  distant  pe- 
riod, of  the  long  and  almost  despotie  away  which  he  exercised  otw  English  afiiurs. 

On  taking  his  seat  in  Parliament,  in  1710,  he  joined  himself  to  the  Whig  par^, 
and  was  almost  immediately  brought  into  office  as  Secretary  at  War.  Thrown  out 
soon  after  by  a  change  of  ministry,  which  arose  from  the  silly  prosecution  of  Sa- 
cheverell,  he  was  restored  to  office  in  1714,  when  the  Whigs  came  into  power  under 
Gec^  I.  From  this  time,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  he  was  an  active  membor  of  the 
government,  during  twenty  of  which  he  was  Prime  Kinister.  To  this  office  he  waa 
called,  by  general  consent,  in  1721,  on  the  explositm  of  the  South  Sea  project,  which 
filled  the  whole  island  with  consternation  and  ruin.  He  had  opposed  the  scheme 
and  predicted  its  &ilnre  from  the  outset,  though  he  had  the  sagacity  to  profit  laj^ly 
by  speoulating  in  the  stodc ;  and  now  that  hu  predictions  were  fulfiUed,  every  eye 
was  turned  to  Walpole,  as  the  only  one  fitted,  by  his  financial  skill,  to  repair  the  let- 
tered oteiit  of  the  country.  He  waa  made  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chui- 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  second  of  April,  1721. 

Walpole  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  his  amiHtion ;  and  if  he  had  only  been 
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just  and  liberal  to  his  political  associates,  he  might,  pernaps,  eTen  in  that  faithless 
and  intriguing  age,  have  gone  on  to  ei^oy  an  undisputed  rapremaoy.  But  his  am- 
bition was  domineering  and  exclnnva.  He  was  jealous  of  every  man  in  his  own 
party,  whose  growing  influence  or  force  of  character  seemed  likely  to  raise  him  above 
the  station  of  a  humble  dependant.  In  about  two  years  he  quarreled  with  Car- 
teret, one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  the  age,  who  came  in  with  him  ajs  Secretary 
of  State,  simply  because  he  would  allow  of  no  colleague,  but  was  resolved  to  rule 
at  the  council  board  u  sole  master.  AViUiin  two  yean  more,  he  endeavored  to  put 
Fulteney  out  of  the  way  by  a  specious  offer  of  the  peerage  ;  and  thus  made  the  most 
eloquent  speaker  in  the  House,  before  the  time  of  Chatham,  his  enemy  for  life. 
Chesterfield  was  turned  out  frcnn  his  station  as  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household,  vnth 
etrcumstances  of  personal  inmlt,  because  he  voted  against  the  Excise  Bill,  which 
Walpole  himself  soon  after  abandoned.  Others  of  the  nobility,  with  a  number  of 
military  officers,  among  whom  was  Lord  Chatham,  were  treated  with  the  same  in- 
dignity. Thus  he  alienated  from  him,  by  degrees,  nearly  all  the  talent  of  the  Whig 
party. 

The  Oiq;H»ition  which  he  had  to  encounter  was,  therefore,  composed  of  angularly 
discordant  materials.  To  his  natural  opponents,  the  Jacobites  and  Tories,  was  added 
a  large  body  of  disaffected  Whigs,  who  took  the  name  of  "  Patriots."  Bolingbroke, 
after  the  pardon  of  bis  treasons  by  George  I.,  and  his  return  to  Bngland  in  1724, 
though  not  restored  to  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  therefore  unable  to  share 
in  public  debate,  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Tories  and  Jacobites ;  end,  by 
a  coalition  which  he  soon  after  made  witii  Fulteney,  became  for  nearly  ten  years  the 
real  head  of  the  Oppontion.  He  was  qualified  for  this  station  by  extraordinary  abil^ 
ties  and  matured  experience.  He  was  a  veteran  in  the  arts  of  popular  delusion. 
Such  was  the  ascendency  of  his  genius  over  the  strongest  minds,  that  he  could  unite 
Wyndham  and  Fulteney  in  the  same  measures ;  and  from  his  station  behind  the 
scenes,  could  move  the  machinery  of  Opposition  with  the  greater  coolness  because 
he  had  no  share  in  public  measures.  Men  were  thus  brought  into  one  body,  under 
the  strict^  party  discipline,  who  could  never  have  acted  together  for  a  moment  on 
any  other  subject.  They  comprised  a  lai^  part  of  the  talent  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
were  engaged  for  years  in  the  struggle  to  put  Walpole  down,  animated,  in  most  in- 
stances, not  only  by  an  intense  denre  for  office,  but  by  jiersonal  resentment  and  a 
spirit  of  revenge. 

It  was  certainly  a  proof  of  consummate  ability  in  Walpole,  that  he  was  able  to 
stand  for  a  single  year  against  such  an  Opposition.  That  he  sustained  himself,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  the  systematic  bribery  of  the  leading  members  of  Farliament, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Nor  is  he  to  be  tried  by  the  standard  of  the  present  day  on 
that  subject.  Charles  II.  commenced  the  system ;  it  was  continued  under  his  buc- 
cessor ;  and  when  William  III.  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  he  found  it  impossible  to  carry  oa  the  government  without  resorting  to  the 
same  means.  **  It  was  not,  therefore,"  as  remarked  1^  Cooke  in  his  History  of  Far* 
ty,  "  the  minister  who  corrupted  the  age  ;  his  crime  was  that  he  pandered  to  the 
prevailing  depravity."  But  bribery  alone  could  never  have  given  Walpole  so  com- 
plete an  ascendency.  A  ministerial  majority,  even  when  part  of  its  members  are 
bribed,  demand  of  their  leader  at  least  plausible  reasons  for  the  vote  they  give. 
Against  such  an  Opposition  as  he  had  to  encounter,  nothing  but  extntOTdinary  tal- 
ents, and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  affairs,  could  have  maintained  him  for  a  single 
month  at  the  head  of  the  government.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  to  the  lead- 
ing measures  for  which  he  was  so  vehemently  assailed,  his  Excise  Bill,  Wood's  Pat- 
ent, a  Standing  Army,  Septennial  Parliaments,  the  Hanover  Treaty,  and  the  Span- 
ish Convention,  that  the  verdict  of  posterity  has  been  decidedly  in  his  favor.  Even 
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Lord  Ofaatham,  who  in  e&rly  life  was  diawn  under  tiie  induence  of  the  Opposition 
leaden  by  their  extraordinaiy  talents  and  speoioiifl  pretensions  to  patriotism,  pub- 
licly  declared,  at  a  later  period,  that  he  had  changed  his  viem  of  the  principal 
measures  of  Walpple. 

But  -while  posterity  have  thus  deoidod  for  Walpole,  on  the  main  questions  in  de- 
bate between  him  and  the  Opposition,  they  have  been  far  from  awarding  to  him  the 
honors  of  a  great  statesman.  He  undoubtedly  rendered  a  most  important  service  to 
his  country,  by  the  skill  and  firmness  with  which  he  defeated  the  machinations  of 
the  Jacobites,  and  held  the  house  of  Brunswick  on  -the  throne.  It  was  not  with- 
ont  reason  that  Q^ueen  OaroUne,  on  her  dying  bed,  commended,  not  Walpole  to  the 
favor  of  the  King,  but  the  King  to  the  protection  and  support  of  Walpote.  Still,  it 
is  apparent,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case, 
he  was  governed  by  the  absorbing  passion  of  his  life,  the  love  of  office.  "  He  un- 
dentood,"  says  Lord  Campbell,  "  the  material  interests  of  the  oountiy,  and,  so  far 
■s  was  oonsistent  with  the  retention  of  power,  he  was  desirous  of  pursuing  them." 
We  have  here  the  key  to  eveiy  measure  of  his  administration — 'Uhe  retention  of 
power/"  It  was  this  that  dictated  his  favorite  maxim,  ne  gtcieta  moveas,  because 
be  felt  that  ohange,  however  useful,  might  weaken  his  hold  on  office.  Hence  his 
Bcandaloiu  treatment  of  the  Bissentets,  whom  he  deluded  for  years  with  solemn 
promises  ctf  deliTeranoe  from  the  gaUing  yoke  of  the  Test  Act,  and  thus  held  them 
as  firm  supporters  of  his  ministry  in  the  most  trying  seasons ;  but  when  driven  at 
last  to  say,  *'  When  will  the  time  come  ?"  he  answered,  as  he  always  meant,  *'  Nev- 
er .'"  He  was  afraid  of  the  High  Church  party  ;  and  he  chose  rather  to  break  his 
word,  than  to  venture  on  what  he  acknowledged  to  be  a  nmple  act  of  justice.  It 
was  BO  in  every  thing.  He  wonld  run  no  personal  risk  to  secure  the  most  certain 
and  valuable  improvements.  He  would  do  nothing  to  provide  against  remote  dan- 
gers, if  it  cost  any  great  and  immediate  sacrifice.  He  therefore  did  nothing  for  the 
advancement  of  English  institutions.  He  was  the  minister  of  the  Present,  not  of 
the  Future.  His  conduct  in  respect  to  the  Spanish  war  fninishes  a  complete  exhi- 
lution  of  his  character,  and  has  covered  his  memory  vrith  indelible  di^fraoe.  He 
knew  it  to  be  unnecessary  and  unjust — "  the  most  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable 
war,"  as  a  great  writer  has  observed,  "  in  the  English  annals."  Any  oliier  minis- 
ter, rather  than  be  forced  into  it  by  the  popular  clamor,  would  have  instantly  re- 
signed. But  in  the  words  of  Lord  Mahon,  who  was  disposed,  in  general,  to  judge 
favorably  of  Walpole,  "  He  still  clung  unworthily  to  his  darling  office ;  thus  proving 
that  a  love  of  power,  and  not  a  love  of  peace  (as  has  been  pretended),  was  his  rul- 
ing principle.  It  was  a  sin  against  light.  No  man  had  a  clearer  view  of  the  im- 
pending mischief  and  misery  of  the  Spanish  war.  On  the  very  day  of  the  Declara- 
tion, when  joyful  peals  were  heard  from  every  steeple  of  the  city,  tJbe  minister  mut- 
tered, *  They  may  ring  the  bells  now ;  before  long  they  will  be  wringing  their 
hands.'    Yet  of  this  mischief  and  misery  he  could  stoop  to  be  the  instrument !" 

The  selfish  and  temporizing  policy  of  Walpole,  on  this  occasion,  proved  his  ruin. 
The  war,  which  he  never  intended  should  take  place,  and  for  which  he  had,  there- 
fore, made  no  pTeparation,,provcd  disastrous  to  the  English  ;  and  the  Opposition  had 
the  art  to  turn  the  popular  odium  with  double  violence  upon  the  minister,  for  the 
failure  of  a  measure  which  they  had  themselves  forced  upon  him.  The  circum- 
stances attending  his  fall  from  power  will  be  detailed  hereafter,  in  connection  with 
his  speech  on  a  motion  for  his  removal  from  office.  He  resigned  all  his  employ- 
ments on  the  11th  of  February,  1742,  and  died  about  three  yean  after,  just  as  ha 
was  entering  his  sixt^-ninth  year. 

The  age  of  Walpole  was  an  age  rather  of  keen  debate  than  impassioned  elo- 
quence.   If  we  except  Lord  Chatham,  whose  greatest  efibrts  belong  to  a  later  pe- 
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liod,  we  shall  find  bnt  little  in  the  leadii^  oraion  of  the  day  that  wai  lofty  or  im- 
poung.  They  were  emphatically  busineea  ipeaketa,  ea^Iy  intent  upon  their  objeoti 
hot  destitute  of  any  principles  or  feelings,  which  could  raise  them  above  the  level  of 
the  most  selfish  minds,  engaged  in  a  desperate  straggle  for  office  and  power.  We 
find,  thereforot  in  their  speechea,  no  large  news,  no  generous  and  elevated  senti- 
menta,  none  of  those  appeals  to  the  higher  inatinots  of  onr  nature,  which  are  the 
crowning  excellence  of  our  English  oratory.  Any  thing  of  this  kind  would  have 
been  laoghed  down  by  Walpc^,  as  aheer  affectation.  Bven  patriotism,  which  is  too 
often  a  limited  ud  idfish  virtue,  he  regarded  as  mere  imtense.  *'  Patriots,"  says 
he,  **  spring  up  Hfce  mushrooms  I  I  coaM  raise  fifty  of  tiiem  within,  the  twsn^-four 
hours.  1  have  raised  many  of  them  in  a  sin^e  night.  It  is  but  r^unng  to  gratify 
an  tmreasonable  or  an  insolent  demand,  and  up  starts  a  patriot .'"  The  reasonings 
of  that  day  w«ce  brief  and  pointed  ;  with  no  attempts  at  philosophy ;  with  but  little 
breadth  of  iUiutntioa ;  with  soarcely  any  diqpoeitiott-  to  discuss  a  "subject  in  its  prin- 
ciples. Faiiiamientary  spealcing  was  literally  '*  a  keen  enoonator  of  the  wits,"  in 
which  the  ball  of  debate  was  tossed  to  and  fro  between  men  of  high  talent,  who 
perfectly  understood  each  other's  motives,  uid  showed  infinite  dexterity  in  twisting 
facts  aad  a^umoits  to  serve  a  purpose.  It  was  the  maxim  of  the  day,  that  every 
tbing  was  fiur  in  politics. — The  best  qieeehea  abounded  in  wit  and  sarcasm,  in  sly 
inunnations  or  cutting  invective,  all  thrown  off  with  a  l^ht,  bold,  confident  air,  in 
racy  English,  and  without  any  apparent  effort.  The  language  of  debate  approached 
as  near  to  that  of  actual  conversation,  as  the  nature  of  the  tt^ics,  and  the  flow  of 
continuous  discourse,  would  permit.  It  was  direct  and  idiomatic  ;  the  language  of 
men  who  had  lived  in  the  society  of  Addison  and  Swift ;  and  who  Mdeavored  to 
unite  the  ease  and  sin^dicity  of  the  one  with  the  pnngeney  and  finoe  o£  the  other. 
It  is  a  style  of  speaking  which  has  always  been  a  favorite  one  in  the  British  Senate  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  examples  of  a  loftier  strain  of  eloquence  in  that  body  since 
the  days  t£  Chatham,  it  is  still  (though  oonaeoted  with  more  thorough  discussion) 
the  style  whieh  is  cultivated  Yij  a  majority  of  ^eaken  down  to  the  presrat  day  in 
boUi  honaes  of  Favliaimant. 
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WTNBHAH  AND  WALFOLE  ON  THE  SEFTENNIAI  ACT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Thb  SepCondal  Act  wts  paued  in  1714,  oxtendiitg  the  daratioB  of  PariUmenta  fram  diree  to  Mvett 
ynn.  By  an  extnordinai;  Btreteb  of  power,  the  Act  waa  made  applicable  to  tbe  Pariiaineat  that  pawA 
it,  trhnait  nemberv,  by  Ibeir  own  vote,  tbna  added  fcor  yean  to  tbeir  tenurB  trf  office.  Tbia  tbey  did  M 
tbe  snoBd  Aat  tbe  aatiaa  bad  jut  eme^«d  bom  a  daj^eraa  rebeUiou,  and  that  tbe  psblk  mind  wafl 
Mill  in  m*  agitnled  a  atate^  aa  to  reader  tbe  exciliag  Kenea  of  a  general  electiOD  baxardoaa  to  tbe  pabUs 
aale^.  Wbaterer  Hay  be  tlioiight  of  tbia  plea  (and  perbepa  moat  men  at  tbe  present  day  would  Duta 
Mr.  Hallui  in  jaalifying  tbe  meaaora),  no  one  can  donbt  that  tbe  pnviaiaBe  of  the  Septennial  Aot^ 
■  Mpact  to  ariiaeqMB*  Parliaineata,  were  ■trietly  legal 

TUa  Act  baa  now  been  in  opera tioa  eighteen  yean;  and  BolingfonAe,  who  plasMd  tbe  leading  meaa- 
VM  of  the  Oppoeiliati,  aaw  that  a  moCioa  to  repeal  it  wonld  eanbarraaa  the  niniatiy,  and  gratffy  at  once 
dM  iHdholdan  and  tbe  mob.  The  landholdan.  wbo  were  almoat  to  a  nun  Jacobitea  or  Toriea,  woatd  be 
Beakaa  far  ibe  repeal,  ainee  ihey  were  not  Mly  indignant  at  die  Act,  aa  orighiaBy  directed  againat  tbem- 
■eKea,  hat  bad  faood  by  ezperienoa,  that  it  waa  greatly  lor  dieir  inteveft  to  have  fi«qaent  electiona.  The 
iMflwence  they  poaaeaeed  over  their  tenanby,  eotdd  be  exerted  at  any  momeH,  and  ooat  them  little  cr 
aoihiHg.  Itm  tnflnenoe  tbe  WUga  in  power  eoald  oweieome  only  at  an  enonnaoa  expenae.  Eveiy  geo- 
cml  elactian  was,  dterelfam,  a  acene  of  gener^  Hcentioaaneaa  and  bribery,  to  wbich  the  eommtn  people 
looked  fcrwaid  aa  ttieir  barrest  seaaoo -,  and  to  raat  waa  the  peninlary  aacriOee  to  wfakb  die  Wbigi  wen 
dm*  anhjected,  diat  they  coqM  nerer  endare  it  if  tbe  eleciioue  were  of  freqnoDt  occuircDce.  Thoa,  ao- 
oac£t^  to  Btdingfaroke'a  cakntatioaa.  It  the  Act  waa  repealed,  die  Wbigi  would  be  driven  fnMU  power ; 
if  H  waa  not  lepaded,  ttwy  woold  ba  loaded  wfdi  the  raaeaUBent  of  all  daaaei,  flnn  die  Idgfaeat  to  IIm 
bwest 

Tlicre  waa  a  part  of  tbe  Oppoaition,  however,  who  were  deHcatety  attnatad  b  reapect  to  this  Act  It 
waa  a  meaanre  of  their  own.  Tbey  had  ai^ed  and  voted  fer  it  aa  eaaential  to  the  pnblic  aecnri^.  Bnob 
waa  the  case  with  Pnlteney  tod  moat  of  tbe  diiaSected  Wbigi;  and  it  wai  a  long  time  hefere  Bolingbn>ke 
•Mse«ded  in  wheedling  or  drivii^  them  into  hia  plan.  At  laat,  however,  party  diadpline  and  the  deaira 
of  oAce  prerailad.  The  motiDo  waa  made  on  the  13th  of  Uardi,  1734,  and  gave  riie  to  oaa  of  tbe  aioat 
oelebntwl  debataa  ia  Bn^iah  fabtory. 

ftwaa  ondda  oecaaiiai  flat  8ir  William  WjBdtaiB,  Ae  leader  of  die  Tortea  hi  die  Houe,  deUvared 
what  waa  ndoabtedly  hia  naater-piece  of  eloquence.  Thia  apeech,  however,  ia  remembered  with  hitor- 
eacattlia  preaantday.only  m  aeooantof  Ae  altcreatian  to  whkh  h  gava  rtae  between  him  and  Walpole. 
He  rinaril  with  a  Uttw  ^naeafll  attack  on  the  ninirter,  and  thai  drew  fccth  a  reply  equal  bittenwaa, 
whUk  eaaffhiad  the  debate.  Ia  ^  laply,  hBWvrer.WalpoU,  inatoad  of  reta)tatii«  apoa  Wyndban, 
toned  wMOf  npoa  Boliagbnka  aa  die  real  aathor  of  all  tbe  manenven  againat  him ;  aad  while  ha  tkaa 
thmr  eBBfn|>  m  Wyadbmm,  by  baaling  hbn  aa  Ike  nam  BHmft-|dae«  of  aaotfaar,  ha  kdUeted  a  eaatig» 
dee  apoB  Bdtegbn1uwhieti,fcr  atbglngvfl^  aad  pariaot  adheianea  to  tradi,  baa  fare|y  bean  ampawed 
k  tb*  BritU  PaAamaaL  Wa.  in  eoaMsdnB  widillia  attadi  of  WynAam,  will  aow  ba  givani  and 
dm  aeadar  will  obaarva  haw  dastaravdy  WalpoK  ia  gotag  aa,  aa  ba  doaa,  briery  to  defend  tbe  B<afitm>- 
aidAet^argaaawitfa  AaTbrieaandieirowngniandt  ahowing  that  fraqaant  Paritaiaenta  aerve  to  aatanJ 
aad  penwf^  *»»*  weratb  ptiaeipfa  ia  aa  BagliA  Canadtartna  a  ddag  againat  irtidi  every  traa 
Aty  BtoC  feal  Uamalf  hoaad  to  eootaad. 

Sm  WILLIAM  WYNDHAM'S'  ATTACK 

OR  BB  KMBKT  WALFOLK  DELIVEBED  Of  THE  HOtfflB  OF  COHNOKS  OK  A  WmOH  FDR  THI 
BBPUL  or  THE  BErTBOatL  ACT,  lURGR  O,  ITM. 


[Sfr.WjBffliaiii^  after  dwelling  od  a  variety 
cf  sij^aBeata  (chiefly  in  reply  to  others),  wlucbi 
fiom  a  change  oT  oircmnstaBcea,  are  of  bat  lit- 

>  Wyattam  waa  bom  fa  1*81,  at  aa  aadeat  fbm- 
9f,  aad  waa  hair  ta  ana  of  dia  liehaaC  haimeteiea 
iaBa^and.  Ba  eotand  ParilaiaeBt  at  the  age  of 
taaarj  nnn  and  immediately  attaohad  bimaatf  to 
llidmghnilin.  nader  wboae  inatraction  be  loon  he- 
eama  cxpait  ia  aS  tbe  aita  of  onlny  and  Intrigaa. 


tie  inteiest  at  the  preaant  day,  oooeladed  in  tW 
foUowing  manner :] 

We  bava  beau  taU,  air,  in  this  Hoaae,  that  no 
taiih  ia  to  be  givea  to  prcfdieoiea,  therefim  I 
sball  BOt  pratend  to  prephwj ;  bat  I  may  tup- 
pett  a  caie,  wbleh,  though  it  hai  not  yet  hap- 
pened, may  possibly  h^pen.  Let  as  then  wa^ 
poae,  sir,  a  man  obaodoned  to  all  notwas  of  vii^ 
toe  or  honor,  of  no  gieat  iamily,  aad  of  but  u 
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mnan  fortune,  msed  to  be  chief  minister  of  state 
by  the  concurrence  of  many  whimsical  events ; 
afraid  or  unwilling  to  tnut  any  but  creatures  of 
his  own  making,  and  most  of  tbeia  equally  aban- 
doned to  all  notions  oi  virtue  or  honor ;  ignwant 
of  the  tme  interest  of  his  country,  and  consult- 
ing  nothing  but  that  of  enriching  and  aggraod- 
iiing  himself  and  his  favorites;  in  foreign  ^aira, 
trusting  none  but  those  whose  education  makes 
it  impossible  for  them  to  have  such  knowledge 
or  such  qualifications,  as  can  either  be  of  serv- 
ice to  their  country,  or  give  any  weight  or  credit 
to  their  negotiations.  Let  us  suppose  the  true 
interest  of  the  nation,  by  such  meanis,  neglected 
or  misunderstood ;  her  honor  and  credit  lost ; 
her  trade  insulted ;  her  merchants  plundered ; 
and  her  sailors  murdered ;  end  aU  these  things 
overlooked,  only  for  fear  his  administration  should 
be  endangered.  Suppose  him,  next,  posMssed 
of  great  wealth,  the  plunder  of  the  naticHi,  wi^ 
a  ParliaroeDt  of  his  own  choosing,  most  of  their 
Beats  purchased,  and  their  voles  boaght  at  tbe 
ea^Dse  of  the  puUio  trftasare.  In  such  a  Par- 
liament, let  OB  suppose  attempts  mad?  to  inquire 
into  his  coudtjct,  or  to  relieve  the  nation  from  the 
distress  he  has  brought  upon  it;  and  when  lights 
prqwr  for  attaining  those  ends  are  called  lar^ 
not  perhaps  for  tbe  infonnation  of  the  particular 
gentlemen  who  call  for  tbem,  but  because  noth- 
ing can  be  done  'in  a  parliamentary  way,  till 
these  things  be  in  a  proper  way  laid  before  Par. 
liament;  suppose  these  ligfau  refused,  these  rea- 
sonable requests  rejected  by  a  corrupt  majority 
of  his  creatures,  whom  he  retains  ii]  daily  pay, 
or  engages  in  his  [larticular  interest,  by  granting 
tbem  those  posts  and  places  which  ought  never 


to  be  given  to  any  but  for  the  good  of  tbe  pub- 
lic. Upon  thb  scandalous  victory,  let  us  sup- 
pose this  chief  ministM  pluming  himself  in  defi- 
ances;, beoaose  be  finds  be  has  got «  Parliament, 
like  a  packed  jury,  ready  to  acquit  bim  at  all 
adventures.  Let  os  fiirther  suppose  him  arrived 
to  that  degree  of  insolence  and  arrojpnea,  as  to 
domiueer  over  all  the  men  of  ancient' fanulies, 
all  the  men  of  sense,  figure,  or  fortune  ia  the 
nation,  and'as  he  has  no  virtue  of  his  own,  ridi- 
culing it  in  others,  afid  endeavoring  to  destroy 
or  cerrupt  it  in  all. 

I  am  still  not  prophesying,  sir;  I  am  only 
supposing ;  and  tbe  cose  I  am  going  to  suppose 
I  hope  never  will  happen.    Bat  with  each  a 

'  minister  and  such  a  Parliament,  let  us  suppose  a 

'  prince  upon  the  thraie,  either  for  want  of  true 
information,  or  for  some  other  reason,  ignorant 
and  unacquainted  with  the  inclinations  and  the 
interest  of  his  people ;  vreak,  and  hurried  away 
by  unbounded  ambition '  and  insatiable  avarice. 

I  This  case,  sir,  has  never  yet  happened  in  this 
■nation.  I  hope,  I  say,  it  wiU  never  exist.  Bat 
as  it  is  possible  it  may,  coald  there  aay  gteater 
oorse  happen  to  a  nation,  than  such  a  pnaoa  on 
tbe  throne,  advised,  and  solely  advised,  by  such 
a  minister,  and  that  minister  sut^iorted  by  sooh 
a  Parliament  ?  The  nature  ci  mankind  can  not 
be  altered  by  human  laws ;  the  axisteiice  ot  such 
a  prince  or  such  a  minister  we  can  not  jtrevent 
by  act  of  Parliament ;  but  the  existence  of  such 
a  Parliament  I  think  we  may.  And  as  such  a 
Parliament  is  much  more  likely  to  exisr,  and  may 
do  more  mischief  while  the  septennial  law  re- 
mains in  force,  than  if  it  were  repealed,  therefore 

,  I  am  most  heartily  for  the  repeal  of  it. 


SPEECH 

OF  SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE  ON  A  UOTION  TO  REPEAL  TBE  SEPTENNIAL  BIliL,  DELIVERED  IN 
T^E  HOUSE  OF  COHMON^  1T3«,  IN  REPLY  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  WYKDBAlL 


Sib,— I  do  assare  you,  I  did  not  intend  to  have 
troubled  you  on  this  oocasioo.  But  sooh  inci- 
dents now  generally  happen  toward  the  end  of 
our  debates,  nothing  at  all  relating  to  the  sub- 
jeet;  and  gentlemea  make  such  suppositions 
(meaning  mme  person,  or  perhaps,  as  they  say, 
no  person  now  in  being),  and  talk  so  much  of 
wicked  ministers,  donuoeering  ministers,  minis- 
ters pluming  themselves  in  defiances — which 
terms,  and  sucb  like,  have  been  of  late  so  much 
made  use  of  in  this  House — that  if  they  really 
mean  nobody  either  in  the  House  or  out  of  it, 
yet  it  must  be  supposed  they  at  least  mean  to  call 
upon  some  gentleman  in  this  House  to  make 
^em  a  reply.  I  hope,  therelore,  I  may  be  allow- 
ed tQ  draw  a  picture  in  my  turn ;  and  I  may 
likewise  aay,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  give  t^  de- 
■oription'  of  any  paitionlBr  petsoo  now  in  b^ng. 
Wlwn  gentleman  of  mimsters  abandoned  to 
■n  sense  ot  rirtoe  or  booor,  other  .gentlemen 
nay,  I  am  sure,  with  equal  jastiee,  and,  I  think, 
more  jnstly,  speak  of  anti-ministen  and  mock- 
patriots,  who  never  had  either  virtue  or  honor ; 
bat  in  dw  whole  eoone  of  their  oppoeitioit  are 


;  actuated  only  by  motives  of  «ivy,  and  d  resmt- 
ment  against  those  who  have  dia&{^pointed  tbem 

I  in  their  vtevrs,  or  may  not  perbqie  hare  com- 

:  plied  with  all  their  derires, 

But  now,  sir,  let  me  too  suppose,  and  the 
Hoose  being  cleared,  I  am  sure  no  one  that  beam 
me  can  come  within  the  description  of  the  per- 
son I  am  to  suppose.  Let  us  sopposQ  in  this, 
or  in  some  other  unfortunate  country,  an  anti- 
minister,  who  thinks  himself  a  person  of  so  great 
and  extensive  parts,  and  of  so  many  eminent 
qualifications,  that  he  looks  upon  himself  as  the 
only  person  in  tbe  kingdom  capable  to  conduat 
the  public  aflairs  of  the  nation ;  and  therefore 
ohristeniog  every  other  gentleman  who  has  the 
honor  to  b<B  employed  in  the  administratioD  by 
the  name  of  Blunderer.  Suppose  thn  fine  gen- 
tleman lucky  enough  to  have  gained  over  to  hia 
par^  some  peraoas  really  of  fine  piwta,  of  an- 
cient faniilies,  and  of  great  fivtnass,  and  othen 
desperate  Tiewa,  arMng  fran  disappointed  and 
malicious  hearts ;  all  these  gentlemen,  with  re- 
spect to  their  political  behavior,  moved  by  him, 
ud  by  him  solely;  aU  they  say,  either  is  private 
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or  public,  being  only  a  repetition  of  the  vorda  be 
bMs  put  into  their  moatha,  and  i.  spitting  out  of 
that  venom  which  he  has  infused  into  them ;  and 
yet  we  may  snppoee  this  leader  not  really  liked 
by  any,  ev«B  of  tihoee  who  so  blindly  Ibllow  him, 
•nd  hated  all  the  rest  (tf  manldDd.  We  will 
•oppose  this  aiiU>niiiiiater  to  be  in  a  ooontry 
^han  he  really  ongbt  not  to  be,  and  where  he 
eoald  notha¥e  been  but  by  an  e  Act  of  too  much 
goodnen  and  meroy;  yet  ea^Toring,  with  aU 
his  might  and  vith  ^  hia  art,  to  deatrcv  the 
fixiataia  from  iriMOoa  that  meniy  flowed.  In 
that  conntry  sappoee  him  ecmtiottally  contract- 
ing friendships  and  iamiliarities  with  tbe  em- 
baaaadors  of  those  prinoes  who  at  the  time  hap- 
pen to  be  most  at  enmity  with  his  own ;  and 
if  at  an;  time  it  shoold  happen  to  be  for  ^e  in> 
terest  of  any  of  those  foreign  ministers  to  have  a 
secret  dinilged  to  them,  which  might  be  highly 
ivejudicial  to  his  native  coontry,  as  well  as  to  all 
its  friends ;  sappoee  this  foreign  minister  apply- 
ing to  him,  and  he  answerii^,  "I  will  get  it 
yon;  tell  me  bnt  what  you  want,  Iwill  ei^eav- 
or  to  prooore  it  Cor  yon."  ITpoa  this  he  pots  a 
speech  or  two  in  the  moaths  of  some  of  his  creat- 
ures, or  acme  o(  his  new  ocmmta.  .  What  he 
wants  is  moved  for  in  X^riiament,  and  when  so 
very  reatonabU  a  request  as  this  is  refused,  sap- 
poee him  and  bis  creatnres  uid  UwIb,  by  his  ad- 
vice, sjveadiog  the  alarm  over  tbe  vriiole  nation, 
and  crying  oat,  "  Gentlemen,  oar  ooontry  is  at 
inresent  involved  in  many  dangeroas  diffionlties, 
all  liriiich  we  would  have  extricated  you  from, 
bnt  a  wicked  minister  and  a  corrupt  majority 
refused  us  the  proper  materials  1"  And  upon 
"this  scandalous  victory,"  this  minister  became 
so  insolent  as  "  to  plume  himself  in  defiances  I" 
Let  OS  further  suppose  this  anti-minister  to  have 
traveled,  and  at  every  court  where  he  was,  think- 
ing himsdf  the  greatest  minister,  and  making  it 
bis  trade  to  betray  tbe  secrets  of  every  court 
wbwe  he  bad  before  been;  void  of  all  faith  or 
iMMwr,  and  betraying  every  master  he  ever  serv- 
ed. I  ooald  carry,  my  sappoeitions  a  great  deal 
further,  and  I  may  say  I  mean  no  persoa  now  in 
being;  bnt  if  wa  oan  tuppoto  auob  a  one,  can 
there  be  imagined  a  greater  disgrace  to  haman 
natare  than  such  a  inetdi  as  this?* 

>  "  How  mnst'  Wyndbam  and  Pclteney,"  layi 
Lord  Maboo,  "have  quailed  before  this  terrible  in- 
vective !  How  most  it  have  wnin^  tbe  hangb^ 
iod  of  Bolingbroke  I"  Every  word  of  it  was  true. 
While  Secretary  of  State  under  Q.ncea  Anne,  he 
maiDtained  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
Pretender,  tfaoogh  he  contrived,  at  the  time,  to  coo- 
ceal  the  evidenee,  which  has  since  been  made  pub- 
Be.  On  die  accession  of  Oeoi^e  I.  he  fled  toFraaoe, 
and  was  made  tbe  Pretender'a  Secretary  of  SUte. 
Having  quarreled  with  bis  new  master,  after  some 
years,  sach  were  hii  powers  of  insinnation,  that  he 
obtained  a  pardon  from  George  L,  and  was  thns  re- 
stored to  a  country  ■*  where  he  could  not  have  been, 
botbylhe  eKetof  toomncb  goodness  and  mercy." 
Here  be  did  the  very  tilings  described  by  Walpole : 
Us  friends  did  not  deny  it,  or  attempt  bis  defense. 
As  he  soon  after  gave  np  tbe  cootest,  and  anooaneed 
Us  intention  to  quit  England  fbrero-,  it  has  beat 
C 


Now,  to  be  serious,  and  to  talk  really  to  the 
subject  in  band.  Though  the  question  has  been 
already  so  fully  and  sO  handsomely  opposed 
by  my  worthy  friend  under  tbe  gallery,  by  the 
learned  gentleman  near  die,  and  by  several  oth- 
ers, that  there  is  no  great  oooasioB  to  say  ai^ 
thing  fiorther  against  it ;  yet,  as  some  new  maU 
ter  baa  bem  stated  by  some  (tf  tbe  gentlemen 
who  have  sinoe  that  time  Bpoke  npon  tiie  oUier 
side  of  the  qaeetion,  I  hope  the  House  wiU  in- 
dulge me  the  liber^  of  giving  some  of  those  rev 
sons  which  induce  me  to  be  against  the  motion. 

In  general,  I  mnst  take  notice,  that  the  nature 
of  our  constitution  seems  to  be  very  much  mis- 
taken  by  tbe  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  in  fa- 
vor of  this  motion.  It  ia  certain  that  ours  is  a 
mixed  govemment ;  and  the  perfection  of  oar 
'constitution  ocmsists  in  this,  that  the  monarchic- 
al, nristooratical,  and  demooratioal  forms  of  gov- 
emment are  mixed  and  interwoven,  in  ours,  so 
as  to  give  as  all  tbe  advantages  of  each,  witboot 
Bubjeoting  us  to  the  dangers  and  inconveniences 
of  either.  ThedMnooratioalfonnof  govenunent, 
vrfaioh  ia  tbe  only  one  I  have  now  occaaioai  to 
take  notioe  of,  it  li^ile  to  these  inumveaienoai, 
that  they  are  generally  too  tadioat  m  their  eo» 
ing  to  any  rescdntion,  and  seldom  brisk  and  ex- 
peditious eaougii  in  mrying  their  resolutions 
into  execution.  That  they  are  always  wavering 
in  their  resolutions,  and  never  steady  in  any  of 
tbe  measures  they  resdve  to  pursue ;  and  that 
they  are  often  involved  in  factions,  seditions,  and 
inaorrections,  which  expose  them  to  be  made 
the  tools,  if  not  the  prey  of  their  neighbors. 
Tbereftve,  in  all  the  regulations  we  make  with 
respect  to  our  constitution,  we  are  to  guard 
against  running  too  much  into  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  is  properly  called  democratioaL 
This  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  efieot  of  the  trien- 
nial law,  and  vrilt  again  be  the  efieot,  if  it  sbooid 
ever  be  restored. 

That  triennial  eleetioos  would  make  our  gor- 
emment  too  .tedioos  in  all  their  resdves  ia  evi- 
dent }  because,  in  snob  case,  no  prudent  admits 
istration  would  evor  reatdve  upon  any  measuie 
of  oonseqnenoe  tiD  tbey  bad  felt,  not  oidy  dw 
pulse  of  the  Parliament,  but  tbe  poise  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  ministws  of  state  vrould  always  labor 
undw  this  disadvantage,  that  as  secrets  of  state 
mast  not  be  immediately  divulged,  their  enemicfl 
(and  enemies  they  will  always  have)  would  have 
a  handle  for  exposing  their  measures,  and  render- 
ing them  disagreeable  to  tbe  people,  and  there- 
by carrying  perhaps  a  new  election  against  thenif 
before  they  coald  have  an  opportunity  of  justify- 
ing their  measures,  by  divulging  those  &otK  and 
ciroumstanoes  from  whence  tbe  justice  and  the 
wisdom  of  thw  measures  would  clearly  appear. 

Then  it  is  by  experience  vrell  knovm,  that  what 
is  called  the  populace  of  every  country  are  apt  to 

understood  that  this  speech  of  Walpole  drove  him 
from  tiie  country.  Lord  Maboo  has  indeed  ahown 
that  he  had  other  reasons  for  going ;  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  Walpde's  fatva^ve  was  not  one  int 
portant  cause,  by  deslioying  bD  his  hopes  of  fiitare 
saocaaa. 
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be  too  mQoh  ehled  with  saooess,  and  too  mach 
dejected  with  every  misfortaoe.  This  makes 
them  wavering  in  their  opinioBS  about  aSatre  of 
state,  and  never  long  of  the  same  mind.  And 
as  this  Hoqse  is  chosen  by  the  free  ud  nabiaied 
roioeof  the  people  in  general,  if  this  ohnoe  were 
so  often  renewed,  we  might  e^ieet  that  this 
HoDse  woald  bo  as  wavsnng  and  as  unsteady 
ss  the  peofde  nraaUy  an.  Aai  it  bnng  impos- 
siblfl  to  carry  on  the  pablSo  aflairs  of  the  oatkm 
nithoot  the  oononrrenoe  of  this  House,  the  min- 
isters woald  always  he  obliged  to  eomply,  wid 
eonseqaently  would  be  obliged  td  change  their 
measnres  as  irften  as  the  people  changed  ikeir 
minds. 

With  septennial  Parliaments  we  are  not  ex- 
poeed  to  either  of  these  misfortooes,  because,  if 
the  ministers,  after  having  felt  the  poise  of  the 
Parliament  (which  they  can  always  soon  do),  re- 
stive npon  any  measures,  they  have  generally 
time  enough,  before  the  new  election  comes  on, 
to  give  the  people  proper  information,  in  order 
to  show  tbem  the  jostioe  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
measores  they  have  pursued.  And  if  the  people 
should  at  any  time  be  too  much  elated  or  too 
mnoh  dqeoted,  «■  riunld,  without  aoause,  ehai^ 
di^  minds,  those  at  tfaffhdm  of  aiUn  have  time 
to  set  them  right  before  a  now  eleotkm  coomb  on. 

As  to  ftction  and  Motion,  I  will  grunt,  that 
in  monarcbioal  and  aristoomlioal  governments, 
it  genently  ariseS'  from  violeaoe  and  oppression ; 
bat  in  popular  or  mixed  governments,  it  always 
■liaes  from  the  people's  lutving  too  great  a  shore 
in  the  government.  For  in  all  oonntries,  and  in 
all  governments,  there  always  will  be  many  fac- 
tious and  unquiet  spirits,  who  can  never  be  at 
rest,  either  in  power  or  out  of  power.  When  in 
power  they  are  never  easy,  unless  every  man 
submits  entirely  to  their  directions^  and  when 
out  of  power,  they  are  always  working  and  in- 
triguing against  ^ose  that  are  in,  vi^out  uiy 
regard  to  justice,  or  to  the  interest  of  their  conn- 
try.  In  popular  govwnnents  aoeh  men  have 
too  nraeh  gnme.  They  have  too  many  oppor- 
tmntiea  for  wocUng  npon  aod  oompting  the 
minds  of  the  peqile,  ixt  orderto  givBtfaeni  a  bad 
impression  of^  and  to  robe  discontents  against 
those  ^t  have  the  maai^ement  of  the  puUto 
^ira  for  the  time ;  and  these  diseonteots  often 
bresJc  out  into  seditimis  aod  insorreotious.  This 
would,  in  my  opinion,  he  our  misfortime,  if  our 
Parliamefats  vrere  either  annnal  or  triennial.  By 
such  frequent  eleotioos,  there  would  be  so  mnoh 
power  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  as 
would  destroy  that  equal  mixture,  whiob  is  the 
beau^  cf  our  oonstitntion.  Id  short, -our  gov- 
ernment would  really  become  a  demooratical 
government,  and  might  from  ^ence  very  prob- 
ably divei^e  into  a  Qrraonioal.  Therefore,  in 
oddtsr  to  prasBTTO  our  oonstitntion,  in  order  to 
prevent  oar  fidUng  tuider  ^rnnny  and  orhitraiy 
power,  we  ought  to  jHusenre  tiiis  law,  which  I 
naily  think  has  brought  our  oonstitotion  to  a 
DUHTo  equal  mizlim,  emMqaoDdy  toagreat- 
or  perfiBcti«%  than  it  waa  over  in  bebce  that  law 
took  place 


As  to  bribery  and  corruption,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  influenoe,  by  soch  base  means,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  electors  of  Great  Britain,  to  cbooso 
such  men  as  would  probably  give  up  their  lib- 
erticB — if  it  were  possible  to  influence,  by  such 
moans,  a  majority  of  the  members  ot  this  Houso 
to  Mosant  to  the  establishment  of -artdmiT  pow- 
or — J  dtottU  readily  alknr,  that  the  oaluulatioaa 
made  by  the  gentiwDon  of  the  other  side  were 
just,  and  their  inference  true.  But  I  am  per- 
suaded diat  neither  erf*  these  is  possible.  As  the 
members  of  this  House  generally  are,  and  must 
always  be,  gentlemen  ^  fortune  and  figure  in 
their  country,  is  it  pcnible  to  su|qiaBe  ^t  any 
of  tbem  could,  by  a  pension  or  a  post,  be  influ- 
enced to  consent  to  the  overthrow  of  our  consti- 
tution, by  which  the  enjoyment,  not  only  of  what 
he  got,  but  of  what  he  befm  had,  would  be  ren- 
dered altogether  precarious  ?  I  will  allow,  that 
with  respect  to  bribery,  the  price  must  be  high- 
er or  lower,  generally  in  proportio)  to  the  virtue 
at  the  man  wiio  is  to  be  bribed ;  but  it  mast  like- 
wise be  granted  that  the  humor  he  happens  to 
he  u  at  the  time,  and  the  spirit  he  happens  to 
be  endowed  with,  adds  a  great  deal  to  his  virtue. 
When  DO  encroachments  are  made  upon  the 
rights  of  tii»  people,  whwi  the  people  do  not 
tUnk  themselves  in  any  danger,  tlim  may  bo 
many  of  the  electnswhoibyahribeof  ten  guin- 
eas, might  be  induced  to  vote  for  one  (^ndidale 
rather  than  another.  But  if  the  court  were  mak- 
ing any  enaroaobments  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people,  a  proper  sprit  would,  without  doubt, 
arise  in  the  nation ;  and  in  such  a  case  I  am  per- 
suaded that  none,  or  very  few,  even  of  such  elect- 
ors, could  be  induced  to  vote  for  a  court  candi- 
date— BO,  not  for  ten  times  the  sum. 

There  may  be  some  bribery  and  corruption 
in  the  nation ;  I  am  afraid  there  will  always  be 
some.  But  it  is  no  proof  of  it  that  strangers 
[i.  c,  non-residents]  are  sometimes  chosen ;  for 
a  man  may  have  so  much  natural  influence  over 
a  borough  in  his  neighbtvhood,  as  to  be  able  to 
prevail  with  them  to  ohoose  any  person  he  pleas- 
ea  to  reeonnead.  Aod  if  upon  sooh  reoom- 
mendatioD  th^  choose  one  or  two  of  his  friends^ 
who  are  pwhaps  stnagers  to  them,  it  is  not  from 
thence  to  be  inferred  that  the  two  strangers  vrwe 
chosen  their  representatives  by  the  means  of  brib- 
ery and  corruption. 

To  insinuate  that  money  may  be  issued  from 
die  publto  tresfiury  for  bribing  elections,  is  really 
something  very  extraordinary,  especially  in  those 
gentlemen  who  know  bow  many  obeoks  are  upim 
every  shilling  that  can  be  issued  from  thence ; 
and  how  regularly  the  money  granted  in  one 
year  for  the  service  of  the  nation  must  always 
be  accoanted  for  the  very  next  session  in  this 
House,  and  likewise  in  the  other,  if  they  have  a 
mind  to  call  for  any  such  account.*  And  as  to 
gentlemen  m  office,  if  they  have  any  advantage 
over  country  gentlemen,  in  having  smnethhsg 
else  to  depend  on  besides  their  own  private  finr- 


■  Wa^jxde's  notorious  system  flfbiflwiy  was  cer- 
tainly  not  oondneted  tn  so  bsng^ing  a  mannsr. 
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tones,  they  have  lifcewtae  many  dindvuita^es. 
Tbey  are  obliged  to  live  bere  at  Luodon  with 
Aeir  bmtlies,  by  which  they  are  pot  to  a  maob 
greater  expo  dm,  than  gmtlemea  of  equal  fortune 
wfao  live  in  the  ooantry.  This  lays  them  oiider 
a  very  great  disadvantage  in  sapporting  their  in- 
tenst  in  the  ooostfy.  The  country  geDtlenuui, 
fay  living  among  the  electors,  and  parchaaing  the 
aeeeesaries  for  bn  family  ftiom  thetn,  Aeepe  up 
■B  aoqaainlanoe  and  oomqwDdeiMw  with  them, 
vitbont  pottiDg  huuelf  to  wy  extraordiaary 
efaafga.  Whania  a  geotlenan  who  livM  in 
heuSam  has. no  other  way  of  keopiqg  op  an  ao> 

■  the  ooantry,  but  if  gnng  down  once  or  tvioa 
ayear,  at  a  Taryextrandinaiy  eoEpenN^  andoft- 
0B  iridumt  any  other  bosiness;  so  that  we  may 
eoaelDde,  a  gentleman  in  office  can  not,  even  in 
eeveo  yeara^  save  much  for  distriboting  in  ready 
money  at  the  time  of  an  election.  And  I  really 
believe,  if  the  &ct  were  narrowly  inquired  into, 
it  would  appear,  t^  the  gentlemwi  in  office  are 
as  little  gmity  of  Mbing  tbeir  electcm  with  ready 
money,  as  any  other  set  of  gentleman  in  the  king- 
dom. 

That  there  are  ferments  often  raised  among 
the  people  without  any  just  cause,  is  what  I  am 
luipiiaed  to  bear  controverted,  rince  very  late 
experieiice  may  convince  us  of  the  oontrary. 
Do  not  wo  know  what  a  fiument  wis  raised 
ia  the  natimi  toward  die  latter  end  <^  H»  hte 
Quean's  reign?  And  it  is  well  known  what  a 
fatal  change  in  the  afiun  of  this  nation  was  in- 
tndneed,  or  at  least  confirmed,  by  an  election 
eoming  on  while  die  naticm  was  in  that  fement.' 
Do  not  we  know  what  a  ferment  was  raised  in 
the  nation  soon  after  his  late  Majes^'s  ecoes- 
nou  ?  And  if  an  election  had  then  been  allowed 
to  come  on  while  the  naUon  was  in  that  ferment, 
H  might  perhaps  have  bad  as  fatal  effects  as  the 
former.  But,  thank  God,  this  was  wisely  pro- 
vided against  by  the  very  law  wfaioh  is  now 
sooght  to  be  repealed. 

h  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  the  chief  mo- 
tive for  enacting  that  law  now  no  longer  exists. 
I  can  DoC  admit  that  the  motive  they  mean,  iras 
A*  eUef  modve ;  bat  even  that  motive  is  very 


far  from  having  mtirely  ceased.  Can  gentlemen 
irai^ne,  that  in  tbe  spirit  raised  in  the  nation 
[against  tbe  Excise  Bill]  not  above  a  tvrelvo- 
mooth  sinoe,  Jocobitism  and  disaffeotion  to  tbe 
[Veseot  government  bad  no  diare?  Perhiqia 
some  who  might  wish  well  to  tbe  present  estab- 
lishment, did  oo-operate  ;  nay,  I  do  not  know  but 
they  were  the  first  movers  of  Uiat  spirit  ■,  but  it 
can  not  be  aopposed  that  tbe  spirit  then  raised 
afaonld  have  grown  up  to  suob  a  ferment,  merely 
from  a  prapesition  which  was  honestly  and  fair- 
ly laid  beiiwe  the  Parlipmeo^  and  loft  entirely  to 
their  deteminatioo  I  No;  the  ^rit  was  pw- 
haps  begun  by  those  who  an  troly  friends  to  the 
illnstrious  frmily  we  haTO  now  iqioD  the  tbtane. 
But  it  was  raised  to  a  roncb  greater  height  than, 
I  believe,  even  they  designed,  by  Jacobites,  and 
sQoh  as  ore  enemies  to  our  present  fistsHinhmnnl ; 
who  thought  they  never  had  a  birvr  opportunity 
of  bringing  about  what  they  had  so  hMig  and  so 
unsuccessfully  wished  for,  than  that  which  had 
been  furnished  them  by  those  who  first  raised 
that  qpirit.  I  hope  the  people  have  now  tn  a 
great  measure  come  to  themselves ;  and  therefore 
I  donbt  not  but  the  next  elections  will  Aow,  that 
when  they  are  left  to  judge  coolly,  they  can  dis- 
tiognisb  between  the  real  and  the  pretended 
friends  to  the  government.  But  I  moat  say,  if 
the  ferment  then  raised  in  the  nation  had  not  al- 
ready greatly  sabsided,  I  should  have  thought 
a  new  eleotioD  a  very  dangerous  experiment. 
And  as  such  ferments  may  hereafter  often  hu^ 
put,  I  nmst  dunk  that  flrequent  eleotioBs  will  lA- 
ways  be  dangerous ;  for  whicb  rsasoo,  in  so  ftr 
as  I  can  see  at  present)  I  shall,  X  believe,  at  all 
tiroes  tlunk  it  a  veiy  dsngerons  esqieriment  to 
repeal  tbe  Septennial  Bill 

The  motion  for  repeal  was  rejected  by  a  large 
m^rity,  and  the  bill  has  remained  untouched 
down  to  the  present  time.  Most  reflecting  men 
vriU  agree  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  that  "  the  repeal 
of  the  Septennial  Act,  unaccompanied  by  a  com- 
plete reform  of  tbe  constitution  of  the  elective 
body,  would  have  been  an  unmixed  curse  to  the 
cotutry." 


SPEECH 

OF  na  BorasT  walpole  oh  a  motion  for  addbessino  the  kiho  for  his  removal  de* 

UVCEED  IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  COUUONfi,  FEBEDART,  174L 

INTaODUCTION. 

Tac  enpopolaritrrof  Walpola  was  greatly  mcreased  by  the  ^aaten  of  the  Spanish  war,  all  of  whioh 
were  aMi3>ed  to  id*  bad  man^enent  or  want  of  preparation.  The  Oppoaitioo,  therefore,  decided,  early 
ia  1741,  OB  the  extreme  measure  (tf  proposing  an  address  to  the  Kin^  for  his  removal.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Stat^a.  who  was  designated  to  take  the  lead,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  that  effect  on  tbe  11th  of  Feb- 
naiy,  1741.  Walpole  nwe  immediately  and  thanked  him  for  tbe  informatioii.  He  went  on  with  great 
m^tj-m^am  end  d^|Bt^,  Id  aasore  die  Honae  that  he  was  ready  to  meet  every  charge  that  coold  be  bron^t 


>  AUnskm  is  here  made  to  tbe  ferment  created 
by  tbe  trial  Sadie verell.  and  the  fall  of  the  Whig 
admnistratioo  of  Oodtrfptun,  Somers,  &c.,  cooae- 
^aeiAtbenoa.  This  change  of  mlnisby  led  to  the 


Peace  of  Utrecht,  by  wlucb  the  English  gained  far 
lesB,  and  iheir  opponents  more,  than  bad  bean 
genenJIy  expected  onder  the  Whig  administia* 
tioo. 
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agunit  him ;  Qiat  be  deaired  do  Trvot,  bat  mply  a  fair  beariog ;  and  concluded  by  ixyiag  hit  hand  on  hii 
breaat,  end  dedariitg,  in  the  wordaof  hia  favorite  Horace,  tbathe  waa"coDScioaaof  nocrime,  and  dreaded 
no  Kcciuati<Hi."'  At  the  end  of  two  d«yi  the  motion  was  made;  and  rach  waa  the  eagenieia  of  pnblie 
expectation,  that  the  galleriet  were  filled  befim  daybreak,  and  many  of  the  memben  took  their  placea 
in  the  Houae  at  aix  o'dock  in  die  Boondng  to  aecim  timnaelvea  a  aeat.  At  one  e'elock,  when  the  debate 
opened,  nearly  five  bnndraid  memben  ofPariianent  were  preaent. 

On  bringing  ibnratd  hia  uutioa,  Sandys,  in  a  apeecb  of  giieat  lengdi  sod  cooaideraUe  abilify,  went  orw 
>U  At  cluurgei  which  from  tiiiia  to  time  bid  been  nrged  againit  the  mbiMer.  Aa  to  none  of  them  did  be 
attempt  any  new  pnoft ;  and  neiriy  aU  were  of  that  gmeral  natam  whidi  would  certainly  Judfy  Inqniiy, 
bat  hardly  aadwriie  any  dedaive  netkm.  B3m  main  arpunant,  after  al^  waa,  ttwt  Walpola  had  been  at 
tfaaheadttfafiidn  for  twenty  yean,  and  diat  the  people  were  dredof  Urn  aa  andnbter,  and 'hated  him 
aa  a  mu.  He  ended  by  aaylng,  "I  have  ao^  at  present,  any  oocasion  fiv  riwwii^diat  the  Ftvorite  I  am 
aowcomplaini^of  hasbeongnil^of  heinona  crimeit  yet  I  will  a^r  Aat  there  la  a  very  gener^  nspiefam 
agalaat  Um;  that  diia  infpio&».la  JnatUted  by  Ote  preaeirt  sitoatfan  of  oar  aSUn  faadi  at  borne  and 
abnad ;  and  tibat  it  ia  ridiooltna  to  expect  that  any  proper  dlaoorery  gboold  be  made  as  long  aa  he  Is  in 
poaseaaionof  all  die  pnofir^  and  lias  Ae  diatribation  of  all  the  penaltiea  the  crown  can  infliel»  aa  well  as 
of  all  the  &Ton  dw  crown  can  beatcnr.  Remove  Um  from  tte  King's  oooncQs  and  presence ;  remove 
bim  from  those  high  oAces  and  power  be  ia  now  possessed  oC  If  be  has  been  guilty  of  any  crimes,  die 
proob  may  then  be  come  at,  and  the  witnesses  against  bim  will  not  be  afraid  to  appear.  Till  yon  do  this, 
it  ia  impoaaible  to  drtermine  whether  he  is  gnil^  or  innocent ;  and,  oonaidering  the  nniversa!  danur 
against  him,  it  ia  high  time  to  redace  him  to  anch  a  ccaidition  tfaat  he  may  be  brought  to  a  fidr,  an  imptr- 
dal,  and  a  strict  acconat.  If  he  were  oonseioas  of  his  being  entirely  innocent,  and  bad  a  due  r^ard  to 
the  aecortty  and  glory  of  bia  maater  and  aovereign,  be  would  have  clx»eo  to  liave  pot  bimaelf  into  this 
condition  long  before  thta  time.  Since  be  has  not  thoaght  fit  to  do  ao,  it  ia  oar  dnty  to  endeavor  to  do  it 
tot  him ;  and,  dierefore,  I  aball  oonclnde  with  nwving, '  That  ao  homble  addreaa  be  presented  to  bia 
tttj,  tfaat  be  would  be  graciooaly  pleaaed  to  rasMTe  li^bt  honorable  Sir  Kobert  Walpole,  knight  of 
the  moat  noble  order  of  tbe  garter,  first  commiaaiener  for  esecnting  the  office  of  treasarer  of  the  excheq- 
uer, chancellor  and  uoder-treaaorer  of  the  exc^eqaer,  and  one  of  his  H^es^s  most  honorable  privy  ooonp 
dl,  from  bia  M^eaty'a  preaence  and  connotla  fiB«ver.' " 

A  few  daya  after,  Walpole  made  a  speech  of  four  boara,  in  reply  to  Sandys  and  others,  by  whom  he  bad 
been  attacked.  We  have  only  an  imperfect  ontUne  of  bia  argnnent  in  tbe  speech  given  below,  bat  there 
is  reason  to  believe  diat  the  introdaobiiy  part  and  tlie  oanebuian  an  wy  neariy  in  his  own  wocds. 

SPEECH,  &0. 


It  bas  bees  observed  by  several  gendemen,  in 
Tiadicatitm  of  this  inoti<Mi,  that  if  it  shoold  be 
oarried,  neither  mj  life,  liberty,  nor  estate  will 
be  afieoted.  But  do  the  honorable  gentlemen 
eoDsider  my  character  and  repat&tion  aa  of  no 
moment?  Is  it  no  impatation  to  be  arraigaed 
before  this  House,  la  wbtoh  I  have  sat  forty 
years,  aod  to  have  my  name  transmitted  to  pos- 

1  In  qnoting  tbe  words  of  Horace  (Epiatle  L,  61), 
Walpola  gave  thttn  thus : 

HQ  Gonacba  ribl,  nullf  pdleicare  cnlp«. 
Folteney,  who  sat  by,  cried  out,  "Yonr  Latin  la  aa 
bad  as  yonr  logic !"  "  NuUd  pallescere  calpd  1" 
Walpole  defended  his  qnotatiOD.  and  offered  to  bet 
a  guinea  on  ita  correctneaa.  The  qoeation  waa  ac- 
eordb^ly  referred  to  6ir  Nicholas  Hardline,  deik 
of  tbe  House,  wboae  extraordinary  eraditioa  was  ao* 
knowledged  by  all,  and  be  at  once  decoded  in  ftvor 
o£  Palteoey-  Walpole  toaaed  liim  the  guinea,  and 
Palteney,  aa  he  caagtat  it,  held  it  ap  before  tbe 
Hoose,  exclaiming,  ".It  ia  the  only  money  I  have  re- 
ceived from  tbe  Creasnry  for  many  years,  and  it  shall 
be  the  laaL"  He  kept  the  gnioea  to  tbe  end  of  his 
life,  aa  a  memento  of  thia  occnrreBce,  and  left  it  to 
lias  diildren,  with  a  paper  itating  bow  it  was  mo, 
and  adding,  "Thia  guinea  I  deaira  may  be  kept  aa 
an  heir  loom-  It  will  prove  to  my  posterity  die  use 
of  knowing  Latin,  and  will  enooofage  them  in  dieir 
leaniing."  It  ia  now  deposited  in  the  medalnroom 
of  the  Britiab  Mnaeom. 


terity  with  djsgraoe  and  inikmyf  I  vOl  not 
conceal  mysentimeots,  that  to  befuunedin  Par^ 
liament  as  a  sabject  of  inqaiiy,  is  to  me  a  matter 

of  great  concern.  But  I  have  the  satisfiKtioa, 
at  the  same  time,  to  reflect,  that  the  impressitn 
to  be  made  depends  upon  tbe  consistency  of  the 
charge  and  the  motives  of  the  prosecutors. 

Had  the  charge  been  reduced  to  specific  alio* 
gationa,  I  should  have  felt  tnyself  called  upon  for 
a  specific  defense.  Had  I  served  a  weak  or 
wioked  master,  and  implicitly  obeyed  his  dic- 
tates, obedience  to  his  commoodB  must  have  lieea 
my  only  justification.  But  as  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  serve  a  master  who  wants  no 
bad  ministers,  and  would  have  hearkened  to 
none,  my  defense  most  rest  on  my  own  cooduot. 
The  consciousness  of  innooence  is  also  a  suffi- 
cient support  against  my  present  proeeoators. 
A  further  jostifloation  is  derived  frmn  a  eaosid> 
eration  of  the  views  and  abilidea  of  die  proaeoa- 
tors.  Had  I  been  guilty  of  great  enormitiefl^ 
they  want  neither  zral  and  jnolisation  to  bring 
them  forward,  nor  ability  to  place  them  in  the 
most  prominent  point  of  view.  Bntaslamooo- 
soioos  of  no  crime,  my  own  experience  convinces 
me  that  none  can  be  Jostly  imputed, 

I  must  therefore  aak  the  gentlemen.  From 
whence  does  this  attack  proceed  ?  From  the 
paswwa  and  pr^udices  of  tbe  parties  cnnbined 
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against  me,  who  may  be  divided  iato  three  class- 
es, the  'Boya,  the  riper  Patriots,  and  the  Tories.' 
The  Tories  I  can  easily  fifrgire.  They  have  na- 
villingly  come  into  the  measnre ;  and  they  do 
me  bmwr  in  thinking  it  necessary  to  remove  me, 
as  their  only  obstacle.  What,  then,  is  the  infer- 
enee  to  be  drawn  Trom  these  premisesf  That 
demerit  with  my  oppcments  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  merit  with  others.  But  my  great  and 
pfiueipal  crime  is  my  long  oontinaance  in  office ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  long  exolosion  of  those 
who  now  complain  against  me.  This  is  the  faei- 
noos  offense  which  exceeds  all  others.  I  keep 
from  them  the  possession  of  that  power,  those 
honors,  and  those  emolaments,  to  which  they  so 
ardently  and  pertinaciously  aspire.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  deny  the  reasonableness  and  necessity 
of  a  party  war ;  bat  in  carrying  on  that  war,  all 
pineiplM  and  rales  of  justice  shoald  not  be  de- 
parted froin.  The  Tories  must  confess  that  the 
most  cbnoxioiis  persons  have  felt  few  instanced 
of  ntra-jodiciBl  power.  Wherever  they  have 
been  amugned,  a  pfaun  charge  has  been  exhib- 
ited apinst  them.  They  have  had  an  impartial 
trial,  and  have  been  permitted  to  make  their  de- 
fense. And  will  they,  who  have  experienced 
this  fair  and  eqnitable  mode  of  proceeding,  act 
in  direct  opposition  to  every  principle  of  jastioe, 
and  establish  this  fatal  precedent  of  parliament- 
uy  inqaisition?  Whom  would  they  conciliate 
by  a  conduct  so  contiaTy  to  principle  and  pre- 
cedent ? 

Can  it  be  fitting  in  them  [the  Tories],  who 
have  divided  the  public  opiuion  of  the  nation,  to 
share  it  with  those  who  now  appear  as  their 
competitors  ?  With  the  men  of  yesterday,  the 
'  boys  in  politics,  who  woald  be  absolutely  con- 
temptible did  not  their  audacity  render  them  de- 
testable? With  the  mock  patriots,  whose  prac- 
tice and  professions  prove  their  selfishness  and 
malignity ;  who  threatened  to  pnrsue  me  to  de- 
stmotion,  and  vrfao  have  never  for  a  moment  lost 
i%fat  of  their  otyectf  These  men,  under  the 
name  of  Separatists,  presume  to  call  themselves 
exclusively  the  nation  and  the  people,  and  under 
that  character  assume  all  power.  In  their  es- 
timation, the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  are  a 
fect)«i,  and  tkey  are  the  government.  Upon 
these  principles  they  threaten  the  destruction  of 
all  authority,  and  think  they  have  a  right  to 
judge,  direct,  and  resist  all  legal  magistrates. 
They  withdraw  from  Parliament  because  they 
succeed  in  nothing ;  and  then  attribute  their  want 
of  success,  not  to  its  true  cause,  their  own  want 
of  int^rity  and  importance,  but  to  the  effect  of 
places,  pMBions,  and  oormpUon.*    May  it  not 


1  By  die  Boys  be  meana  Pitt,  Lyttletoo,  &c.,  who 
were  receuUy  frors  college,  with  an  ardent  love  of 
Kber^,  snd  much  nnder  the  inflnence  of  Fnlteney 
■odothen  of  more  mature  sgei  who  vrere  the  "riper 
PstrioO." 

>  Thit  refers  to  a  aeceHion  from  the  House  head, 
ed  by  Wfodbam,  after  the  debate  on  the  Spanish 
convsstton  fai  1739.  It  placed  those  who  wi^drew 
hi  a  veiy  awkward  and  even  ridicoloos  position, 
ton  which  they  were  glad  to  escape  with  conaist- 


be  asked  on  this  pmnt,  Are  the  pec^  on  the 
court  side  more  united  than  on  the  other  ?  Are 
not  the  Tories,  Jacobites,  and  Patriots  equally 
determined?  What  makes  this  strict  onion? 
What  cements  this  heterogeneous  mass  ?  Par^ 
engagements  and  personal  attachments.  How- 
evw  different  their  views  and  principles,  they  all 
agree  in  opposition.  The  Jacobites  distress  the 
government  thoy  would  subvert ;  the  Tories  con- 
tend for  party  prevalence  and  power.  The  Pa- 
triots, from  discontent  and  disappointment,  would 
change  the  ministry,  that  themselves  may  ex- 
clusively succeed.  They  have  labored  this  point 
twenty  years  unsuccessfully.  They  are  impa- 
tient of  longer  delay.  They  clamor  for  change 
of  measures,  but  mean  only  change  of  ministers. 

In  party  contests,  why  should  not  both  sides 
be  equally  steady  ?  Does  not  a  Whig  adminis- 
tration as  well  deserve  the  support  of  the  Whigs 
as  the  contraiy  ?  Why  is  not  prineiplt  the  ce- 
ment in  one  as  well  as  the  other;  especially 
when  my  opponents  confess  that  all  is  leveled 
against  one  man?  Why  this  one  man?  Be- 
cause they  think,  vainly,  nobody  else  oould  vrith- 
stand  diem.  AU  others  are  treated  as  tools  and 
vassals.  The  one  is  the  corrupter ;  the  num- 
bers corrupted.  But  whence  this  cry  of  corrup- 
tion, and  exclusive  claim  of  hohor^le  distino- 
tion  7  Compare  the  estates,  characters,  and  for- 
tunes of  the  Conmions  on  one  side  wi^  those  on 
the  other.  Let  the  matter  be  fairly  investigated. 
Survey  and  examine  the  individuals  who  usually 
support  the  measures  of  government,  and  those 
who  are  in  opposition.  Let  us  see  to  whose  side 
the  balance  preponderates.  Look  round  both 
Houses,  and  see  to  which  side  the  balance  of  vir- 
tue and  talents  preponderates !  Are  all  these 
on  one  side,  and  not  on  the  other  ?  Or  are  all 
these  to  be  counterbalanced  by  an  affected  claim 
to  the  exclusive  title  of  patriotism?  Gentlemeo 
have  talked  a  great  deal  of  patruitism.  A  ven- 
erable word,  when  duly  practiced.  But  I  am 
soriT  to  say  that  of  late  it  has  been  so  rauoh 
hackneyed  about,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  falling 
into  disgrace.  The  very  idea  of  true  patriotism 
is  lost,  and  the  term  has  been  prostituted  to  the 
very  worst  of  purposes.  A  patriot,  sir !  Why, 
patriots  spring  up  like  mushrooms  I  I  could 
raise  tlf^  of  them  within  the  four-and<twenty 
hours.'  I  have  raised  many  of  them  in  one  night. 
It  is  but  refusing  to  gratify  an  nnreastmable  or 
an  insolent  demand,  and  up  starts  a  patriot.  I 
have  never  been  afraid  of  making  patriots ;  but 
I  disdfun  and  despise  all  their  efforts.  Tbis  pre- 
tended virtue  proceeds  from  personal  malice  and 
disappointed  ambition.  There  is  not  a  man 
among  them  whose  particular  aim  I  am  not  able 
to  ascertain,  and  from  what  motive  Iboy  have 
entered  into  the  lists  of  opposition. 

I  shall  now  oooeider  the  articles  of  aoousation 
wbicb  tbey  have  brought  against  me,  and  whick 
they  have  not  Aooght  fit  to  reduce  to  specific 
charges ;  and  I  shall  consider  these  ia  tbe  same 


eacy  Moma  moDttu  alter,  when  war  was  declared 
agaiait  Spidn. 
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Older  u  diEt  in  ^ioli  they  v«re  iriaced  hj  the 
homnUe  member  vho  made  the  motion.  First, 
in  regard  to  foreign  affiura;  woondly,  todomettio 
affiura ;  and,  thirdly,  to  tbe  oondaot  of  the  mr. 

I.  As  to  foreign  a&irs,  I  must  take  notice  of 
the  ODoaodid  manner  in  which  the  gentlemen  oq 
the  other  aide  have  managed  the  qoestion,  by 
blending  namerons  treetiea  and  eomplioated  ne- 
gotiations into  one  ganenl  mass. 

To  form  a  fair  and  oaadid  judgment  of  the 
sobject,,  it  becMoes  necessary  not  to  ctmsider  the 
treaties  merely  intulated ;  bat  to  advert  to  the 
time  in  which  they  were  made,  to  the  oiicum- 
stances  and  sitoation  of  Europe  when  they  were 
made,  to  the  peculiar  sitnatlon  in  which  I  stand, 
and  to  the  power  which  I  possessed.  I  am  call- 
ed repeatedly  and  insidioody  prime  and  sole  min- 
ister. Admitting,  however,  for  the  aake  <i  ar> 
gument,  that  I  am  prime  and  atde  minister  in 
this  ooaatxji  am  I,  therefore,  {winae  and  sole 
minister  of  all  Europe?  Am  I  answerable  for 
the  conduct  ot  other  oountriea  as  well  as  for  that 
of  my  own  ?  Many  words  are  not  wanting  to 
show,  that  the  particular  view  of  each  court  oc- 
oaaioiied  the  dangers  which  affected  the  public 
tranqnillity ;  yet  the  whole  is  charged  to  ray  ao- 
cH}unt.  Nor  is  this  snfficient.  Whatever  was 
the  oondnct  of  England,  I  am  equally  arraigned. 
If  We  maintained  onrselves  in  peace,  and  took 
no  share  in  foreign  transactions,  we  are  reproach- 
ed for  tameness  and  pusillanimity.  If,  on  the 
cmtrary,  we  interfered  in  these  disputes,  we  are 
called  Don  Quixotes,  and  dupes  to  all  the  world. 
If  we  contracted  guarantees,  it  was  asked  why 
is  the  nation  wantonly  burdened?  Ifgoaranteea 
were  declined,  we  were  reproached  wiA  having 
no  allies. 

I  have,  however,  sir,  this  advantage,  that  all 
the  objeotiooa  now  allied  against  the  ccmdnot 
of  the  adnunistiation  to  whioh  I  have  the  honor 

to  belong,  have  already  been  answered  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  majority  of  both  houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  I  believe  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
majority  of  the  better  sort  of  people  in  the  na- 
tion. I  need,  therefore,  only  repeat  a  few  of  these 
answen  that  have  been  made  already,  whioh  I 
shall  do  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  sev- 
eral transactions  happened ;  and  consequently 
most  begin  with  our  refusing  to  aacept  of  the 
sola  mediation  offered  us  by  Spain,  on  the  breach 
between  that  court  and  the  court  of  France,  oc- 
oadoned  by  the  dismission  of  the  Infanta  of 
Spain.'  

3  The  Infanta  of  Spain  was  betrothed  to  Louis 
XV.,  king  of  France,  when  four  years  (dd,  and  wts 
sent  to  Paris  to  be  educated  there.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  Louis  bioke  off  the  eng^ement  and  sent 
her  back  to  Madrid.  This  indignity  awakened  the 
keenest  resentment  at  the  Spanish  conrt,  which 
sought  to  inTolvfl  England  in  the  qnarret  by  offering 
to  make  bar  aole  mediator  in  respect  to  exiiting 
differences  between  Spain  and  tke  Snperor  of  Qer- 
many,  thos  dirawing  Spain  entirely  into  the  hands 
(rf*  England.  7be  English  gDVemment,  Ibr  the  rea- 
sons here  assigned  hy  Wa^ole,  wisely  reacted  the 
mediation^  and  dua  was  now  tnpnted  to  htm  as  a 
orime. 


I  hope  it  will  not  he  said  v«  had  any  ream 

to  qoaml  widi  Frsnee  npoi  that  aeeonnt ;  and 
tberelbre,  if  our  aeeepling  of  that  mediatioD 
might  have  prodneed  a  rapture  with  Fnuoa,  it 
was  Bot  oar  duty  to  interfere  unless  we  liad 
something  very  beneficial  to  expect  from  the  ne- 
oeptanoe.  A  reoonciliatioa  between  the  eoarts 
of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  it  ia  tme,  was  desirable 
to  aU  Europe  as  well  as  to  us,  provided  it  had 
been  bnmght  about  without  any  design  to  dis- 
turb our  tranquillity  or  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
But  both  parties  were  then  so  high  in  their  de- 
mands that  we  coold  hope  for  no  saooess ;  and 
if  the  negotiation  had  ended  without  effect,  wt 
might  have  expected  the  common  fate  of  arbU 
tratora,  the  disobliging  of  both.  Therefore,  aa 
it  waa  oar  interest  to  keep  welt  with  both,  I 
nnisr  still  diink  it  waa  the  most  pmdent  part 
eoaM  aot  to  refoae  the  oSered  mediatioD. 

The  next  atep  of  our  foreign  onidaot,  ezposel 
•to  reprehensioa,  ia  the  tre^  of  Hanover.'*  Sir 
if  I  were  to  give  the  tme  histoiy  ot  that  treaty, 
whioh  no  gentleman  oan  desire  I  ahonld,  I  am 
sure  I  could  fully  justify  my  own  oonduct.  Bat 
as  I  do  not  desire  to  justify  my  own  without  jus- 
tifying his  late  Majesty's  oonduct,  I  must  ob- 
serve that  his  late  Majesty  had  such  information 
as  convinced  not  only  him,  but  those  <^  his  ooon- 
oil,  both  at  hatM  and  abroad,  that  some  danger- 
ous designs  had  been  formed  between  the  Em- 
peror and  Spain  at  the  time  ot  their  concluding 
the  treaty  at  Vienna,  in  May,  1725;  de«gns, 
sir,  which  were  dangerous  not  only  to  the  liber- 
ties of  this  nation,  but  to  tbe  liberties  of  Europe. 
They  were  not  only  to  wrest  Gibraltar  and  Fort 
Mabon  from  this  nation,  aad  force  the  Pretender 
upon  OS ;  but  they  were  to  have  Uoa  Carlos  mar- 
ried to  the  Emperor's  eldest  daughter,  who 
woold  thereby  have  had  a  probability  of  uniting 
in  bis  person,  a*  in  the  penon  of  eome  of  Us  sao- 
oessors,  the  crowns  ot  France  and  Spam,  with 
the  imperial  dignity  attd  the  Aoatrian  dnainiona. 
It  was  therefore  highly  reasonable,  both  in  Fmooa 
and  us,  to  take  the  alarm  at  sach  designs,  and 
to  Uiink  betimes  of  preventing  their  being  cu- 
rled into  execution.  Bot  wiUt  regard  to  us,  it 
was  more  particularly  our  business  to  take  Uw 
alarm,  because  we  were  to  have  been  immedi- 
ately attadted.  I  diall  grant,  sir,  it  would  have 
been  VMy  diffionlt,  if  not  tmpoe^le,  for  Spam 


•  Spidn  now  tamed  her  reientment  against  En- 
gland, and  settled  her  differences  with  tbe  Emperor 
of  Oermany  on  terms  so  favonbte  to  tbe  tatter,  as 
to  awaken  snaidcxms  (which  were  confirmed  by  se- 
cret iotelligence)  that  soeaa  bidden  compact  had 
been  made,  tm  eoqjain^  attarking  the  doaiinions  oC 
England.  To  aoontersot  ttns,  England,  in  173^ 
united  with  France,  Prassta,  Denmark,  and  Holland, 
in  an  opposing  league  by  a  compact  called  the 
treaty  of  Hanover,  flora  tiie  place  where  it  waa 
made.  The  eTidence  of  these  facts  could  not  then 
be  bron^t  forward  to  defend  the  ministry ;  and 
hence  the  trea^  of  Hanover,  and  Ae  conseqaeot 
expenditures  on  the  Continent  were  extremely  un- 
popnlar  (n  England.  Bat  sabsequent  discloanres 
have  made  it  nearly  or  qnite  certain,  tliat  eveiy 
thing  here  alteged  by  Walpole  was  strictly  true. 
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and  the  Emperor  joined  together,  to  have  invaded 
or  ouuib  themselves  nuslers  of  any  the  Brit- 
irii  dominions.  But  will  it  be  said  they  loight 
Bot  have  invaded  the  King's  domiaioas  ia  Ger- 
many, in  order  to  foroe  him  to  a  compliance  with 
what  they  desired  him  as  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ?  And  if  thoee  dominions  had  been  invaded 
on  account  of  a  qaarrel  with  this  nation,  should 
we  oot  have  been  obliged,  both  in  honor  and  in- 
terest,  to  defend  them  ?  When  we  were  thus 
threatened,  it  was  tberefore  absolutely  necessary 
ibr  OS  10  make  an  ailiasoe  with  France;  and 
that  we  might  not  trust  too  much  to  th^  assist- 
aaoe,  it  was  likewise  neoessary  to  form  allian- 
ces with  the  nwthem  powers,  and  with  some  (tf 
the  priaoes  in  Gumaoy,  which  we  never  did, 
nor  ever  could  do^  without  granting  tbera  imme- 
diate Bobsidies.  These  meararos  were,  there- 
Son,  I  siill  think,  not  only  prudent,  bat  neoessa- 
ty;  and  by  tiwse  measures  we  made  it  much 
more  dangerous  for  die  Emperor  and  Spain  to 
«ttaok  us,  than  it  wotild  otherwise  have  been. 

But  atiU,  sir,  though  by  these  alliances  we  pot 
ourselves  upon  an  equal  footing  wiUi  oar  ene- 
miea  in  ease  of  au  attack,  yet,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  tranquillity  of  Eun^  as  well  as  our 
own,  there  was  something  else  to  be  done.  We 
knew  that  war  could  not  be  begun  and  carried 
on  without  money  ;  We  knew  that  the  Emperor 
had  no  money  for  that  purpose  without  receiving 
large  remittances  from  Spain;  and  we  knew  thet 
Spain  could  make  no  such  remittances  wiUiout 
receiving  large  returns  of  treasure  from  the  West 
Indies.  The  only  way,  therefore,  to  reader  these 
two  powers  incapable  of  disturbii^  the  traoqail- 
lity  Europe,  was  by  sending  a  sqaadtcn  to  the 
West  Indies  to  stop  the  return  of  the  Spanish 
galleons;  and  this  made  it  neoessaiy,  at  the 
same  tune,  to  send  a  squadron  to  the  Mediter- 
nnean  for  die  seowtty  of  our  vmluable  porns- 
sions  in  that  put  of  the  world.  By  these  meas- 
wes  the  Emperor  saw  the  impossibility  of  at- 
tft^ing  xa  ia.  any  part  of  the  world,  becaose 
Spain  ooold  give  him  no  sssistanoe  either  in 
mtmey  or  troops ;  and  Uie  attack  made  by  the 
Span^rds  upw  Gibraltar  was  so  feeble,  that  we 
had  no  occasion  to  call  upon  oar  allies  for  assist- 
ance. A  small  squadron  of  our  own  prevented 
their  attaokiog  it  by  sea,  and  fnxu  their  attack 
by  laud  we  had  nothing  to  fear.  They  might 
luve  knocked  their  brains  out  against  inaeeeesi- 
ble  rooks  to  this  very  day,  whbool  bringing  that 
fortress  into  any  danger. 

I  do  not  pretend,  sir,  to  be  a  great  master  of 
foreign  a^rs.  In  that  post  in  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve  his  M^es^,  it  is  not  my  business 
to  interfere ;  and  as  one  of  bis  Majesty's  oonneil, 
I  have  bnt  one  vmoe.  Bat  if  I  had  been  the 
•de  adviser  of  the  treaty  of  SatMmr,  and  of  all 
the  measnrss  which  TUB  taken  in  pBrsnanoeor 
it,  from  what  I  have  said  I  hope  it  will  mppmr 
that  1  do  not  deserve  to  be  censored  either  as  a 
weak  or  a  wioked  minister  on  that  acooont. 

The  next  measures  which  incurred  censure 
were  the  guarantee  of  the  Fragmatio  SanctiMi 
Irf  ihe  seoood  treaqr  of  Titnna,  and  the  refnsal 


of  the  cabinet  to  asust  the  house  of  Austria,  in 
conformity  with  the  articles  of  that  guarantee.' 

As  to  the  guarantee  of  the  Fiagmatio  Sanc- 
ti<m,  I  am  really  sorprised  to  find  diat  measure 
objected  to..  It  was  so  uoiverssJUy  approved  o^ 
both  within  doors  and  without,  that  till  this  very 
day  I  think  no  fault  was  ever  found  with  it,  un- 
less it  was  that  of  being  too  long  delayed-  If 
it  was  so  necessary  for  supporting  the  balanoe 
of  power  in  Europe,  as  hu  been  insisted  on  in 
this  debate,  to  preserve  entire  the  dominions  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  surely  it  was  not  our  busi- 
ness to  insist  upon  a  partition  of  them  in  favor 
of  any  of  the  prinoes  «f  the  empire.  Bnt  if  we 
had,  oould  we  have  expected  that  the  house  of 
Anstria  would  lutve  agmed  to  any  sueh  partilioi, 
even  fnr  the  aoqoisition  of  oar  guarantee?  The 
King  of  Fmsaia  bad,  it  ia  trim,  a  claim  npoa 
some  lorddiips  in  Klesia;  hot  thtf  claim  was 
absololely  denied  by  the  court  of  Yienna,  ud 
was  not  at  that  time  so  much  insisted  on  by  the 
late  King  of  Prussia.  Nay,  if  he  had  lived  till 
this  time,  I  believe  it  would  not  now  have  been 
insisted  oo ;  few  he  aoeeded  to  that  guarantee 
without  any  reservation  of  that  claim  j  therefore 
I  must  look  upon  tbu  as  an  objection  which  has 
since  arisen  from  an  accident  that  oould  not  dien 
be  foreseen  or  provided  s^ainst. 

I  must  therefore  think,  sir,  that  our  guarantee 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  or  our  manner  of  do- 
ing it,  can  not  now  be  objected  to^  nor  any  per- 
son censured  by  Parliament  for  advising  that 
measure.  In  regard  to  the  refusal  of  the  cab- 
inet to  assist  die  bouse  of  Austria,  though  it  was 
prudent  and  right  in  w  to  enter  into  that  guar- 
antee, we  were  not  therefore  obliged  to  mitar 
into  every  broil  the  hoose  of  Austria  might  after- 
ward lead  themselves  into.  And  dierelbre,  we 
vrere  not  ia  honor  obliged  to  take  any  share  in 
the  war  which  the  Emperor  Inonght  npoo  lum- 
self  in  the  year  1733  ;  nor  were  we  in  interest 
obliged  to  take  a  share  in  that  war  as  Iraig  as 
neither  side  attempted  to  push  their  conquests 
farther  than  was  consbteut  with  the  balanoe  of 
power  in  Europe,  which  was  a  case  that  did  aot 
happen.  For  the  power  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria was  not  dimini^ed  by  the  event  of  that  war, 
because  they  got  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placen- 
tia  in  lien  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  nor  was  the 
power  of  France  mndi  increased,  beeause  hot- 

■  Charles  VT.,  emperor  of  Germany,  faanng  no 
male  issue,  made  so  instniment  called  a  Pragmatic 
S&ncUon,  by  which  all  hii  hereditary  ertates  were 
to  devolve  on  bis  femsle  dascendaoCi.  To  give  this 
iastrument  greater  force,  he  indoced  neariy  ell  the 
penrersflf  Barope  (and  BnglsBd  anHxq;  the  rest^  Ibr 
reasons  astisoed  by  Wslpcde)  to  nnite  in  a  guar- 
mdte  for  canying  it  into  eSeot.  Bat  this,  sUbeagfa 
designed  to  secnre  Austria  sgsiost  a  partitira  be- 
tween varioas  clsimaQts,  in  case  of  bis  death,  was 
certainly  not  intended  to  pledge  England  or  any 
other  power  M  interiiwe  in  all  the  quarrels  in  which 
the  Bmperor  might  engage.  When  be  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  France,  therefore,  in  1733,  br 
supporting  Aognstiis  for  the  vacant  throne  of  Po- 
land, agunst  tiw  remonstrances  of  Walpole,  the  lat- 
ter was  nnder  no  obligatioa  to  aflbrd  hhn  aid. 
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nine  ma  a  province  she  had  taken  and  kept 
ponefluni  of  daring  every  war  in  whioh  she  had 
been  eng^ed. 

As  to  the  disputes  with  Spain,  they  had  not 
then  reached  such  a  height  as  to'  make  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  come  to  an  open  raptore.  We  had 
then  reasfHi  to  hope,  that  all  difierences  woald 
he  aooommodated  in  an  amicable  manner ;  and 
while  we  hare  any  such  hopes,  it  can  never  be 
pradent  for  ns  to  engage  ourselves  in  war,  espe- 
cially with  Spain,  where  we  have  always  had  a 
very  beneficial  cfsnmeroe.  These  hopes,  it  is 
true,  sir,  at  last  jKOved  abortive;  but  I  never 
heard  it  was  a  crime  to  hope  fat  the  best.  This 
sort  of  hope  was  the  caose  of  the  late  Conven- 
tion. If  Spain  had  performed  her  part  of  that 
prelimbary  treaty,  I  am  nre  it  would  not  have 
been  wrong  in  as  to  have  hoped  fiur  a  friendly 
•cconunodMion ;  and  for  that  end  to  have  waited 
nine  or  ten  months  longer,  in  which  time  the 
plenipotentiaries  were,  by  the  treaty,  to  have 
adjoBted  all  the  differenccB  sabmsting  between 
the  two  nations.  But  the  fiiihire  of  Spain  in 
performing  what  had  been  agreed  to  by  thb 
preliminary,  put  an  end  to  all  oar  hopes,  and 
tiien,  and  not  till  then,  it  became  prudent  to  en- 
ter into  hostilities,  which  were  oommenced  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  expiration  of  the  term 
limited  for  ^e  payment  of  the  .£96,000." 

Strong  and  virulent  censures  have  been  cast 
on  me  for  having  oommonced  the  war  without  a 
single  ally ;  and  this  deficiency  has  been  ascrib- 
ed to  the  multifartoas  treaties  in  which  I  have 
bewildered  myself.  Bat  although  the  authors 
of  this  tmpntatiiMi  are  well  apprised,  that  all 
these  treaties  have  been  snbmitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  Parliament,  yet  .they  are  now  brought 
forward  as  crimes,  withoat  appealing  to  the  judg- 
ment of  ParliamMt,  and  vitboat  proving  or  de- 
claring that  all  or  any  of  hem  were  advised  by 
me-  A  supposed  sole  minister  is  to  be  condemn- 
ed and  punished  as  the  author  of  all ;  and  what 
adds  to  the  enormity  is,  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  convict  him  nncharged  and  unheard, 
withoat  taking  into  ctmsideration  the  most  ar- 
duous crisis  which  ever  occarred  in  the  annals 
(rf  Europe.  Sweden  cormpted  by  France ;  Den- 
mark tempted  and  wavering  ;  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassel  almost  gained ;  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, the  Emperor,  and  the  Czarina,  with  whom 
alliances  had  been  negotiating,  dead ;  the  Aus- 
trian dominions  claimed  by  Spain  and  Bavaria ; 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  hesitating  whether  he 
shonld  accede  to  the  general  confederacy  plan- 
ned by  France ;  the  court  of  Vienna  irresolute 
and  indecisive'  In  thb  critical  jonotore,  if  France 
enters  into  engagements  wiUi  Prassia,  and  if  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  hesitates  and  listens  to  France, 
are  all  or  any  of  Aose  events  to  be  impnted  to 

*  This  is  the  oa\y  point  fm  vhicb  Walpole  is  tame 
and  weak.  <  It  is  exactly  the  point  where,  if  he  had 
acted  a  manly  part  eighteen  months  befbre,  hii  de- 
base would  have  been  most  trinmpbant  He  knew 
there  was  no  groond  for  a  war  witfa  Spun ;  snd  he 
oagfat  to  bave  held  to  the  tratli  on  that  pdnt,  even 
at  the  sacrifice  of  his  oOce. 


English  counsels  T'  And  if  to  English  coonaela^ 
why  are  they  to  be  attributed  to  one  man  ? 

II.  I  now  come,  sir,  to  the  second  head,  th» 
conduct  of  domestic  affairs.  And  here  a  most 
heinous  charge  is  made,  that  the  nation  has  been 
burdened  with  annecessary  expenses,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  i»reventing  the  discharge  of  our  debts 
and  the  abolition  of  taxes.  But  this  attack  is 
more  to  the  dishonor  of  the  whole  cabinet  coun- 
cil than  to  me.  If  there  is  any  ground  for  this 
imputation,  it  is  a  charge  upon  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  as  corrupted,  or  imposed  upon. 
And  they  have  no  proof  of  these  allegations,  but 
affect  to  substantiate  ^em  by  oommon  fiune  and 
poblio  notorieQr'l 

No  expense  has  been  incurred  but  what  haa 
been  approved  o^  and  provided  for,  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  public  tteasare  has  been  duly  ap- 
plied to  the  uses  to  which  it  was  appropriated 
by  Parliament,  and  regular  aocounts  have  been 
annually  laid  before  Pariiament,  of  every  article 
of  expense.  If  by  foreign  accidents,  by  the  dis- 
putes of  foreign  states  among  themselves,  or  by 
their  designs  against  us,  the  nation  has  often 
been  put  to  an  extraordinary  expense,  that  ex- 
pense can  not  be  said  to  have  been  unnecessary ; 
because,  if  by  saving  it  we  had  exposed  the  bal- 
ance of  power  to  danger,  or  ourselves  to  an  at- 
tack, it  would  have  cost,  perhaps,  a  hundred 
times  that  sum  before  we  coald  recover  from 
that  danger,  or  repel  that  attack. 

In  all  such  cases  there  will  be  a  variety  oC 
opinifHis.  I  happened  to  be  one  of  those  who 
thought  bU  these  expenses  necessary,  and  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  iba  majority  <^  both 
booses  of  Parliament  on  my  side.  Bal  this,  it 
seems,  proceeded  from  bribeiy  and  oMTuption. 
Sir,  if  any  one  instance  had  been  mentioaed,  if 
it  had  been  shown.that  I  evw  offired  a  reward 
to  any  mraiber  of  either  Hinise,  or  ever  threats 
ened  to  deprive  any  member  of  his  t^ce  or  em- 
ployment, in  order  to  influence  bis  vote  in  Par- 
liament, there  might  bave  been  some  ground  for 
this  charge.  But  when  it  is  so  genually  laid, 
I  do  not  know  what  I  can  say  to  it,  unless  it  be 
to  deny  it  as  generally  and  as  positively  as  it  has 

^  This  "critical  jonctare"  was  •occasioned  by  die 
recentdeathof  the  Emperor  Cbai-les  VI.  Undertbe 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  his  Anstriao  posaessioni  fell  to 
his  daoghter  Maria  Thereto,  queen  of  Hungary; 
but  were  claimed  in  part  by  Spain,  tboagfa  chiefly 
by  the  Bleotnr  of^avaiia,  soppocted  by  Franca. 
Frederick  of  Prauia,  afterward  called  the  Great, 
who  bad  Jast  sacceeded  his  ftuher,  was  fluctuating 
between  France  and  the  Q,neen ;  but  offured  to  sup- 
port the  latter  if  she  would  cede  to  him  Sileaio. 
Wslpole,  who  wished  to  defeat  the  plana  of  France, 
advised  her  to  yield  to  diia  demand,  though  oqjas^ 
and  thus  prevent  a  general  war.  Her  ministers  were 
weak  and  irrescdute,  and  the  aSiirs  of  Europe  were 
ia  utter  confusion.  The  proud  spirit  of  die  CLaeen 
soon  decided  the  question.  She  refused  die  anrren- 
der  of  Silesia,  was  attacked  by  Frederick  and  the 
French,  and  was  on  the  tniak  of  ruio;  when  she 
made,  seven  mondis  after  A\»  speech  was  deliver- 
ed, her  celebrated  appeal  for  support  to  the  Diet  of 
Hungary,  by  which,  in  the  words  of  Johnson,  "Tbs 
Queen,  the  BsanQr,  set  the  world  m  orm$." 
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beenuMittd.  And,  tlMd[  God  I  UDsomeproof 
be  offered,  I  luve  tlie  hvs  of  tfie  hod,  as  well 
■s  the  lava  of  chtri^,  in  mj  frnr. 

Some  memben  of  both  Hdomi  bave,  H  b  tme, 
been  removed  fnnn  their  employment*  ander  ^ 
Crown ;  but  were  they  ever  told,  either  by  me, 
at  by  uiy  other  of  hu  Majesty's  aemutM,  that  it 
wRs  for  opposing  the  measures  of  the  admlnis- 
traiion  in  Parliament  7  They  were  removed 
becante  bis  Majesty  did  not  think  fit  to  continue 
them  longer  in  his  serrice.  His  Majesty  bad  a 
rigbt  Bo  to  do  j  and  I  know  no  one  that  has  a 
right  to  ask  hun,  "  What  doest  thoa  ?"  If  his 
Majesty  had  a  mind  that  the  fkvon  of  the  Crown 
ahoald  circolate,  woold  not  this  of  itself  be  a 
good  reason  for  removing  any  of  his  servants  ? 
Woold  not  this  reason  be  approved  of  by  the 
whole  nation,  except  those  who  happen  to  be 
the  present  possessors?  I  can  not,  therefbre, 
ne  how  tins  can  be  impated  as  a  orime,  «■  how 
any  of  the  Kill's  ministers  can  be  blamed  for 
Us  dung  what  the  public  has  no  concem  in ;  for 
if  the  pnbUo  be  well  and  faithfully  served,  it  has 
no  bnsiness  to  ask  by  whom. 

As  to  the  partioalar  eharge  urged  against  me, 
I  mean  that  of  the  amy  debentures,  I  am  sur- 
prised, nr,  to  hear  any  thing  relating  to  this  affair 
charged  upon  me.  Whatever  blame  may  at- 
tach to  this  a£bir,  it  must  be  placed  to  the  ao< 
count  of  those  that  were  in  power  when  I  was, 
as  they  call  it,  the  country  gentleman.'  It  was 
by  them  this  affair  was  introduced  and  conduct- 
ed, and  I  came  in  only  to  pay  off  those  public 
securities,  which  their  management  had  reduced 
to  a  great  discount ;  and  consequently  to  redeem 
our  public  credit  from  that  reproach  which  they 
had  brought  upon  it.  The  discount  at  which 
these  army  debentures  were  n^otiated,  was  a 
strong  and  prevalent  reason  with  Parliament 
to  apply  the  sinking  fond  first  to  the  payment 
ct  tbose  debentures ;  but  the  sinking  fbnd  could 
not  be  applied  to  that  purpose  till  it  began  to 
produce  something  conmderable,  which  was  not 
till  the  year  1727.  That  the  sinking  fond  was 
then  to  receive  a  great  addition,  was  a  foot  pob- 
Uclj  known  in  1736 ;  and  if  some  people  were 
taffieieotly  quick-sighted  to  foresee  that  the  Par- 
liament would  probably  make  this  use  of  it,  and 
cunning  enongb  to  make  the  most  of  their  own 
Ibresight,  could  I  help  it,  or  could  they  be  blamed 
for  doing  so  ?  But  I  defy  my  most  inveterate 
enemy  to  prove  that  I  had  any  hand  in  bringing 
these  debentures  to  a  discount,  or  that  I  had  any 
share  in  the  profits  by  bw/ing  them  up. 

In  reply  to  those  who  confidently  assert  that 
the  national  debt  is  not  decreased  since  1727, 
and  that  the  sinkiftg  fund  has  not  been  applied 
to  the  discharge  of  the  public  burdens,  I  can 
with  truth  declare,  that  a  port  of  the  debt  Kat 
been  paid  off;  and  the  landed  interest  has  been 
very  ranch  eased  with  respect  to  that  most  an- 
eqoal  and  grievous  burden,  the  land  tax.  I  say 
so,  Mr,  beeanse  upon  examination  it  will  appear, 
that  widiin  these  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  no 


•  One  who  bald  tumself  bonnd  to  nnther  party. 


less  than  ee8,000,000  of  our  debt  has  been  aot< 
uatly  discharged,  by  the  due  applicatioo  of  the 
sinking  fund ;  and  at  least  ^£7,000,000  baa  been 
taken  limn  that  fhnd,  and  applied  to  the  ease  of 
the  land  tax.  Fmr  if  it  bad  not  been  ^plied  to 
the  current  servioe,  we  must  have  sapptied  that 
service  by  increasing  the  land  tax ;  and  as  the 
sinking  fund  was  originally  designed  for  paying 
off  our  debts,  and  easing  as  ot  our  taxes,  the  ap> 
[dication  of  it  in  ease  A  the  land  tax,  was  cer- 
tainly as  proper  and  necessary  a  use  as  could  be 
made.  And  I  little  thought  that  giving  relief 
to  landed  gentlemen,  would  have  been  brought 
against  me  as  a  crime." 

III.  I  shall  now  advert  to  the  third  topic  of 
accusation :  the  conduct  of  the  war.  I  have  al> 
ready  stated  in  what  manner,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  hostilities  commenced ;  and  as  I 
am  neither  general  nor  admiral — as  I  have  noUi- 
ing  to  do  either  with  oar  navy  or  anny — am 
sure  I  am  not  answerable  for  the  prosecution  of 
it.  But  were  I  to  answer  for  every  thing,  no 
fault  could,  I  think,  be  found  with  my  conduct  in 
the  prosecatioD  of  the  war.  It  baa  from  tbe  bft< 
ginning  been  oarried  on  with  as  much  vigor,  and 
as  great  care  of  our  trade,  as  was  consistent 
with  our  safety  at  home,  and  with  the  oiroom- 
stances  we  were  in  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  war. 
If  our  attacks  open  the  enemy  were  too  long  de- 
layed, or  if  Uiey  have  not  been  so  vigorous  or  so 
frequent  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  tbose  only 
are  to  blame  who  have  for  man^  years  been  ha- 
ranguing i^oinst  standing  armies ;  for,  without 
a  sufficient  number  of  regular  troops  in  propor- 
tion to  the  numbu-s  kept  up  1^  our  neighbors,  I 
am  sure  we  can  neither  defend  ourselves  nor 
oSend  om:  enemies.  On  the  supposed  miscar- 
riages of  the  war,  so  unfairly  stated,  and  so  un- 
justly imputed  to  me,  I  could,  with  great  ease, 
frame  an  inoontrovertible  defense.  But  as  I 
have  trespassed  so  long  on  the  time  of  tbe  House, 
I  stall  not  weaken  the  effect  of  that  fbreible  ex- 
culpation, so  generously  and  diunterestedly  ad- 
vanced by  the  right  honorable  gentleman  who 
so  meritorionslj  presides  at  the  Admiralty. 

If  my  whole  athoinistration  is  to  be  scrutinized 
and  arraigned,  why  are  the  most  bvorable  parts 
to  bo  omitted?  If  facts  are  to  be  accumulated 
on  one  side,  why  not  on  the  other  ?    And  why 

*  HereWalpcriedextenMsly  avoids  the  main  point 
of  the  diflhmlty.  In  1717,  it  was  provided  by  Isw 
that  all  tbe  snrptus  inoome  of  tin  government  should 
be  coDTflrted  into  what  was  called  the  Siniing 
Fund,  which  was  to  be  oaed  for  paying  off  tbe  pttb- 
lie  debt  This  principle  was  strictly  adhered  to 
down  to  17S9,  vrbea  more  than  a  million  of  this  fond 
was  used  tot  correot  expenses,  instead  of  laying 
taxes  to  meet  diem.  The  ssme  Aing  was  done  fa 
dx  otter  instances,  under  Walpole's  administra- 
tioo.  Now  it  is  tnie,  as  Walpole  says,  that  by  thos 
applying  the  fiind,  be  lessened  the  land  tax.  Still, 
it  was  a  perversion  of  tba  fond  from  its  original  de- 
sign ;  and  if  the  taxes  bad  been  uoiformly  laid  frr 
all  corrent  expenses,  and  the  fond  bean  faithfully 
applied  to  its  ordinal  purpose,  the  debt  (small  as 
then  was)  ought  peAaps  have  wholly  bean  extin- 
goished. 
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SIR  ROBERT  WALFOLE  ON  ADDRESSING  THE  KING,  ETC. 


may  not  I  be  permitted  to  speek  in  mj  own  fiu 
vor  ?  Was  I  not  called  by  tbe  Toioe  oT  the  Kii^ 
and  the  nation  to  remedy  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
South  Sea  projeet,  and  to  support  declining  cred- 
it? Was  I  not  plaoed  at  the  bead  of  the  treas- 
ury when  tbe  revenaes  were  in  the  ^r«atest  con- 
fuaioQ  ?  Is  credit  revived,  and  does  it  now  Sour- 
ish ?  Is  it  not  at  an  inoredible  height,  and  if  ao, 
to  whom  most  that  circumstance  be  attributed  ? 
Has  Dot  tranquilJity  bees  preserved  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  ootwithstandiog  a  most  un- 
reasonable and  violent  opposition  ?  Has  tbe  true 
interest  of  the  nation  been  pursued,  or  has  trade 
flooriibed  ?  Have  gentlemen  produoed  one  jn- 
Rtasce  of  this  exorbitant  power ;  of  tbe  iofiueace 
which  I  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  aatios ;  of  the 
tyranny  with  which  I  oppress  tbow  who  oj^ioee, 
and  the  liberalitj  with  vriiioh  I  reward  those 
who  support  me  7  But  having  first  invested  me 
with  e  kind  <^  mock  dignity,  and  styled  me  a 
prime  minister,  they  impute  to  me  an  unpardou- 
able  abuse  of  that  chimerical  authority  which 
they  only  have  created  and  coolerrad.  If  they 
are  really  persuaded  that  the  army  is  annually 
established  by  me,  that  I  have  the  sole  disposal 
of  posts  and  honors,  that  I  employ  this  power  in 
the  destruction  of  liberty  and  the  diminution  of 
commerce,  let  me  awaken  them  from  their  de- 
lusion. Let  me  expose  to  their  view  the  real 
condition  of  tbe  public  weal.  Let  me  show  them 
that  the  Crown  has  made  no  encroaohments,  that 
all  supplies  have  been  granted-by  Parliament, 
that  all  qaestioos  have  been  debated  with  tbe 
suae  freedom  as  before  tbe  fotal  period  in  which 
my  counsels  are  said  to  have  gained  the  ascend* 
enoy ;  an  ascendeney  from  which  they  deduce 
the  loss  of  trade,  the  approach  o(  slavery,  the 
preponderance  of  prerogative,  and  the  extension 
of  influence.  But  I  am  far  from  believing  that 
they  feel  those  apprehensioos  which  they  so  earn- 
estly labor  to  communioate  to  oth^s ;  and  I 
have  too  high  on  opinion  of  their  sagacity  not  to 
conclude  that,  even  in  their  own  judgment,  they 
are  complaining  of  grievances  that  they  do  not 
suffer,  and  promoting  rather  their  private  inter- 
est than  that  of  tbe  public. 

What  is  this  anbounded  sole  power  which  is 
imputed  to  me  7  How  has  it  diBOOvered  itself, 
or  how  has  it  been  proved  ? 

What  have  been  the  efleots  of  the  corruption, 
ambition,  and  avariee  with  which  I  am  so  abund- 
antly ohaT]gad? 

Have  I  ever  been  MMpected  of  b«t^  oorrupt- 
ed?  A  Strang  pheoomenon,  a  oormpter  hiitt!- 
self  not  cormpt  I  Is  ambition  imputed  to  me  ? 
Why  then  do  I  still  continue  a  commoner?  I, 
who  refused  a  white  stalT  and  a  peerage.  I  had, 
indeed,  like  to  have  forgotten  the  little  ornament 
■boot  my  shoulders  [the.  garter],  which  gentle- 
men have  so  repeatedly  mentioned  in  terms  of 
sarcastic  obloquy.  But  snrely,  thongh  this  may 
be  regarded  with  envy  or  indignation  in  another 
place,  it  can  not  be  supposed  to  raise  any  resent- 
ment in  thit  HoQse,  where  many  may  be  leased 


to  see  those  hooMs  wUeh  their  anoeaton  htm 

worn,  restored  again  to  the  Commons. 

Have  I  given  any  symptoms  of  an  avarioMoa 
disposition  ?  Have  I  obtained  any  grants  from 
the  Crown,  since  I  have  been  plaoed  at  tbe  head 
of  the  treasmyf  Has  my  oonduot  been  differ- 
ent from  that  which  others  in  the  same  station 
would  have  fdUowed  ?  Have  I  acted  vrrong  in 
givbg  tbe  place  of  auditor  to  my  son,  and  in 
prov^ing  for  my  own  family  ?  I  trust  that  their 
advancement  will  not  be  imputed  to  me  as  a 
orime,  unless  it  shall  be  proved  that  I  placed 
them  in  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility  for 
vhvAi  they  were  unfit. 

Bnt  wlule  I  oneqaivocally  deny  that  I  am  ado 
and  prime  miBtBter,.and  that  to  my  influeooe  and 
direction  bJI  the  meastires  of  the  government 
must  he  attributed,  yet  I  will  not  shrink  from 
'the  responsihility  which  attaches  ,  to  the  poet  I 
have  the  honor  to  bold ;  and  should,  daring  the 
long  period  in  which  I  have  sat  upon  this  bench, 
any  one  step  taken  by  government  be  proved  to 
be  either  disgraceful  or  disadvantageous  to  the 
nation,  I  am  ready  to  hold  myself  accountable. 

To  oonolude,  sir,  thoagb  I  shall  always  be 
proud  of  the  honor  of  any  trust  or  confidenoe 
from  his  Majesty,  yet  I  shall  always  be  ready  to 
remove  from-his  councils  and  presence  when  he 
thinks  fit ;  and  therefore  I  should  think  myself 
very  tittle  concerned  in  the  event  of  the  present 
qanstion,  if  it  were  not  for  the  encroachment  that 
will  thereby  be  made  upon  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown.  But  I  most  think  tluit  an  address  to 
hia  Majesty  to  remove  one  of  his  aervania,  with- 
out  so  much  as  alleging  any  particular  crime 
against  him,  is  one  of  the  greatest  encroachments 
that  was  ever  made  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  And  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  my  mas- 
ter, without  any  regard  for  my  own,  I  hope  all 
those  that  have  a  due  regard  for  our  constitution, 
and  for  tbe  rights  and  prerogatives  the  Crown, 
without  which  our  constitution  can  not  be  pre- 
served, will  be  against  this  motiotk. 

This  speech  had  a  great  efiect.  Tbe  motion 
for  an  address  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority. 

But  tbe  advantage  thus  gained  was  only  tem- 
porary. A  spirit  of  disaflection  had  spread 
throughout  the  kingdom-,  and  the  next  eleo> 
tions,  which  took  place  a  few  months  after, 
showed  that  the  power  and  influence  <tf  Walpole 
were  on  the  deeline.  Still  he  clung  to  office 
vrith  a  more  desperate  grasp  than  ever.  He 
nsed  some  of  the  most  eztnuHrdinair  expedients 
ever  adopted  by  a  minister,  to  divide  tlw  Oppo- 
sition and  retain  his  povrer.  He  even  opened  a 
negotiation  with  the  Pretender  at  Rome,  to  ob- 
tain  the  support  of  the  Jaoobites.  But  his  ef> 
forts  were  in  vaLD.  He  lost  his  majority  in  the 
House;  he  was  compelled  to  inform  the  King 
that  he  could  no  longer  administer  the  govern- 
ment; be  was  created  Earl  of  Orford  with  a 
pension  of  <£iOOO  a  }'ear,  and  resigned  all  hia 
offices  tm  the  lltfa  of  February,  1742. 
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MR.  PUITENET. 

WiLLUH  PuLTEii^T,  fiist  Earl  of  Bath,  was  bom  in  1682.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  Farliameat  in  early  life,  and  applied  himself  to  the  diligent  study  of 
the  temper  of  the  Hoiue,  and  the  best  mode  of  speaking  in  so  mixed  and  discordant 
an  assembly.  He  made  no  attempts  to  dazzle  by  any  elaborate  display  of  elo- 
quence ;  for  it  was  his  maxim,  that  "  there  are  few  real  orators  who  commence 
with  set  speeches."  His  powers  were  slowly  deyeloped.  He  took  part  in  almost 
every  important  debatOt  more  (at  iirst)  for  his  own  improvement  than  with  any 
expeotatiim  of  materially  changing  the  vote.  He  thus  gradually  rose  into  one  of 
the  most  dexterous  and  efiective  speakers  of  the  British  Senate. 

His  speeches,  unfortunately,  have  been  worse  reported,  in  respect  to  the  peculiar 
ohar&cteristics  of  his  eloquence,  than  those  of  any  of  his  c<»itemporaTies.  The  fol- 
lowing one,  howeTer,  though  shorter  than  might  be  wished,  is  undoubtedly  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  hold,  direct,  and  confident,  though  not  overbeaxiug  manner,  in  which 
be  ordinarily  addressed  himself  to  the  judgment  and  ieelings  of  the  House. '  The 
language  is  unc(»nmonly  easy,  pointed,  and  vigorous.  The  sentences  flow  lightly 
off  in  a  clear  and  varied  sequence,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  statelinew 
or  mann^sm.  It  is  the  exact  style  for  that  conversatiffloal  mode  of  discussioa 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  debate. 

'Walpole,  when  displaeed  by  the  exertions  of  Fulteney  in  1742,  bad  the  satisfaction 
of  dragging  down  his  adversary  along  with  him.  He  saw  that  the  Opposition  must 
go  to  pieces  the  moment  they  were  lefl  to  themselves ;  that  a  new  administration 
could  never  be  &amed  out  of  such  discordant  materials ;  and  that  whoever  should 
undertake  it  would  be  ruined  in  the  attempt.  He  therefore  induced  the  King  to  lay 
that  duty  upon  Pulteney.  The  result  was  just  what  he  expected.  The  King  iudsted 
on  retaining  a  large  proportion  of  Walpole's  friends.  Comparatively  few  offices  re- 
mained for  others,  and  both  'Whigs  and  Tories  were  disappointed  and  enraged.  Fulte* 
ney  shrunk  from  taking  office  himself,  under  these  circumstances.  He  professed  great 
disinterestedness ;  he  had  no  desire  fcsr  power ;  he  would  merely  accept  a  peerage, 
irhich  all  parries  regarded  as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Bath ; 
and  the  name  of  Patriot,  as  Horace  Walpole  tells  us,  became  a  term  of  deri^on  and 
contempt  throughout  all  the  kingdom.  When  the  newly-created  earls  met  for  the 
£nt  time  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Walpole  walked  up  to  Fulteney,  and  said  to  him, 
with  a  mixture  pleasantry  and  luttemess,  for  which  he  was  always  distinguished, 
"  Here  we  are,  ray  Lord,  the  two  most  insignificant  feUows  in  England."  Pulteney 
died  on  the  8di  of  June,  1764. 


SPEECH 

OF  Kft.  FDLTEHKT  OH  A  MOTION  FOR  KEDUGIHO  THE  ABlCr,  DEUVERED  Uf  THE  H008B  OP 

COMMONS. 


Sib, — We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  Par- 
liamentary  armies,  and  aboat  an  amy  continued 
from  year  to  year.  I  have  always  been,  sir,  and 
always  shall  be,  against  a  standing  army  of  any 
kind.  To  me  it  is  a  terrible  thing,  whether  un- 
der that  of  Poiliamentarj  or  any  other  designa- 


tion.   A  standing  army  ia  sUU  a  standing  army, 

whatever  name  it  be  called  by.   They  are  abody 
of  men  distinct  from  the  body  of  the  people ;  they 
are  governed  by  different  laws ;  and  blind  obe- 
dience, and  an  entire  sabmission  to  the  cnrders 
their  commanding  officer,  is  their  only  priooiple. 
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The  nations  around  tu,  air,  are  alreadj  enslaved, 
and  have  been  enalavned  by  these  very  means : 
by  means  of  their  standings  annies  tbey  have  ev- 
ery one  lost  their  liberties.  It  is  indeed  impos- 
sible that  the  liberties  of  the  people  can  be  pre- 
served in  any  country  where  a  numerous  stand- 
ing army  is  kept  up.  Shall  ve,  then,  take  any  . 
of  our  measures  from  the  examples  of  our  neigh- 
bors f  No,  sir,  on  the  contrary,  from  their  mis- 
fortunes  we  ought  to  learn  to  avoid  those  rocks  ' 
vpaa  vrhich  tbey  have  split. 

It  signifles  nothing  to  tell  me,  t\M  our  army 
is  eonmuuided  by  such  geDtlemen  ut  can  niot  be 
sappoaed  to  jmn  tn  any  measures  for  enslaving 
their  aamitcj.  It  may  be  so.  I  hope  it  is  go  I 
I  have  a  very  good  opinioa  erf'  many  gentlemen 
now  in  the  army.  I  believe  they  would  not  join 
in  any  such  measures.  Bat  their  Uvea  are  un- 
oertwn,  nor  can  wo  be  sure  how  long  they  may 
be  continued  in  command ;  they  may  be  all  dis- 
missed in  a  moment,  and  proper  tools  of  power 
put  in  their  room.  Besides,  sir,  we  know  the 
passions  of  men ;  we  know  how  dangerous  it  is 
to  trust  the  best  men  with  too  m«ch  power. 
Where  was  there  a  braver  army  than  that  under 
Jnlius  Cesar  ?  Where  was  there  ever  an  army 
that  had  served  their  coantry  more  faithfully  ? 
That  army  was  commanded  generally  by  the 
best  citizens  of  Rwne — by  men  of  great  fortune 
and  figure  in  their  country ;  yet  tKat  army  en- 
slaved their  eonntiy.  The  a&ctioos  of  the  sol- 
diers toward  their  coantry,  the  honor  and  integ* 
rity  of  the  under  officerB,  are  not  to  be  depended 
on.  By  the  milittuy  law,  the  administratitm  of 
jasfice  is  so  quick,  and  the  punishments  so  se- 
vere, that  ceiUier  officer  nor  soklier  dares  ofler 
to  dispute  the  orders  of  his  supreme  commander ; 
be  most  not  consolt  his  own  inclinations.  If  an 
officer  were  commanded  to  pull  his  own  father 
out  of  this  House,  he  most  do  it ;  he  dares  not 
disobey ;  immediate  death  would  be  the  sure 
consequence  of  the  least  grnmbling.  And  if  an 
officer  were  sent  into  the  Gonrt  of  Requests,  ac- 
companied by  a  body  of  musketeers  with  screw- 
ed bayonets,  and  with  orders  to  tell  us  what  we 
ought  to  do,  and  bow  we  were  to  vote,  I  know 
what  would  be  the  duty  of  this  House ;  I  know 
it  would  be  our  daty  to  order  the  officer  to  be 
taken  and  hanged  up  at  the  door  of  the  lobby. 
But,  sir,  I  doDbt  nuich  if  sach  a  spirit  ooold  be 
found  in  the  Honse,  or  in  any  House  of  Com- 
mons that  will  ever  be  in  England. 

Sir,  I  talk  not  of  imaginary  things.  I  talk  of 
what  hai  happened  to  an  English  Honse  of  Com- 
mons, and  from  an  Englidi  amy;  sod  not  only 
from  an  EngUsh  army,  but  an  army  that  was 
raised  by  that  very  House  of  Commons,  an  army 
that  was  paid  by  thom,  and  an  army  that  vras 
commanded  by  generals  appointed  by  them. 
Therefore  do  not  let  us  vaiiUy  imagine  that  an 
army  raised  and  maintained  by  autlwrity  of  Par- 
liament will  always  be  sabmissive  to  them.  If 
an  army  be  so  numerous  as  to  have  it  in  their 
power  to  overawe  the  Parliament,  they  will  be 
submissive  as  long  as  the  Parliament  does  noth- 
ing to  disoblige  their  favorite  general ;  but  when 
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that  case  happens,  I  am  afrud  that,  in  place  d 
Parliament's  dismissing  the  army,  the  army  will 
dismiss  the  Parliament,  as  they  have  done  here- 
tofore. Nor  does  the  legality  or  illegality  of  that 
Parliament,  or  of  that  army,  alter  the  case.  For 
with  respect  to  that  army,  and  according  to  thur 
way  of  thinking,  the  Parliament  dismissed  by 
them  was  a  legal  Parliament  j  tbey  were  an 
army  raised  and  maintained  aocording  to  law ; 
and  at  first  they  were  raised,  as  they  imagined, 
for  the  preservation  of  those  libertiBsvfaiehthej' 
afterward  destroyed. 

It  has  been  urged,  sir,  that  whoever  is  for  the 
Protestant  suorassion  must  be  for  oontiniung  the 
armyt  for  that  very  reason,  nr,  I  am  against 
continuing  the  army.  I  know  that  neither  the 
Protestant  auooession  in  his  Majesty's  most  illus- 
trions  house,  nor  any  succession,  can  ever  be  safe 
so  long  as  there  is  a  standing  army  in  the  coon- 
try.  Armies,  sir,  have  no  regard  to  heredttaty 
successions.  The  first  two  Cesars  at  R<Mne  did 
pretty  well,  and  found  means  to  keep  their  armies 
in  tolerable  subjection,  because  the  generals  and 
officers  were  all  their  own  creatures.  But  how 
did  it  fare  with  their  successors  ?  Was  not  ev- 
ery one  of  them  named  by  the  army,  without 
any  regard  to  hereditary  right,  or  to  any  right  7 
A  cobbler,  a  gardener,  or  any  man  who  bap* 
pened  to  Hise  himself  in  the  army,  and  could 
^in  their  aCTections,  was  made  Emperor  of  the 
world.  Was  not  every  succeeding  Emperor 
raised  to  the  throne,  or  tumbled  headlong  into 
the  diKt,  according  to  the  mere  whim  or  mad 
phren^  of  the  soldiers  7 

We  are  told  this  army  is  desired  to  be  oontio- 
;  ued  but  for  one  year  longer,  w  for  a  limited  term 
of  years.  How  absurd  is  this  distinction  I  Is 
there  any  army  in  the  world  continued  for  any 
term  f£  years?  Does  the  most  absolute  mon- 
arch tell  his  army,  that  he  is  to  continue  tbem 
any  number  of  years,  or  any  number  of  months  ? 
How  long  have  we  already  continued  our  army 
from  year  to  year  ?  And  if  it  thus  continues, 
wherein  will  it  difler  from  the  standing  armies 
of  those  countries  which  have  already  submitted 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  ?  We  are  now  come  to 
the  Rubicon.  Our  army  is  now  to  be  reduced, 
or  never  will.  FrcHU  his  Majesty's  own  mouth 
we  are  assured  of  a  profound  tranquillity  abroad, 
and  we  know  there  is  one  at  home.  If  this  is 
not  a  proper  time,  if  these  eircnmstanoes  do  not 
aflbrd  us  a  safe  oj^mrtoni^  for  reducing  at  least 
a  part  of  our  regular  forces,  we  never  can  ex- 
pect to  see  any  redactkm.  This  ni^n,  already 
overbnrdeoed  with  debts  and  taxes,  must  be  load- 
ed with  the  heavy  charge  of  perpetually  support- 
ing a  nnmeroos  standing  army ;  and  remain  for- 
ever exposed  to  the  danger  of  having  its  liberties 
and  privileges  trampled  upon  by  any  future  king 
or  ministry,  who  shall  take  in  their  head  to  do 
80,  and  shall  take  a  proper  care  to  model  the 
army  for  that  purpose. 


The  bill  for  continuing  the  army  on  the  same 
footing  was  passed  by  a  large  ms^ty. 


MR.  PULTENEY  ON  REDUCING  THE  ARMT. 
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LORD  (IHESTERFIEID. 

Philip  Doeheb.  ^anhope,  fonrth  £ul  of  Ohesterfield,  -*aB  bom  in  1694.  He 
was  equally  distinguUhed  for  his  love  of  polite  literature,  the  grace  of  his  manners, 
the  pungency  of  his  ^t,  and  the  elegance  of  his  literary  productions.  In  latw 
times  he  has  been  most  known  by  his  Letters  to  his  Bon.  These,  though  adnurable 
models  of  the  ^stolaiy  style,  are  disfigured  by  a  {oofligaoy  of  sei^iment  which  has 
cast  a  just  odimh  on  his  character ;  while  the  stress  they  lay  upcoi  mere  accomplish- 
ments has  created  a  very  natural  suBpiciou,  among  those  who  hare  seen  him  only  in 
that  COTrespondence,  as  to  the  strength  and  soundness  of  his  judgment.  He  was  un- 
questionably, howerer,  a  man  of  great  acuteness  and  force  of  intellect.  As  an  ora- 
tor, Horace  Walpole  gave  him  the  preference  oret  aU  the  speahexs  of  his  day.  This 
may  have  arisen,  in  part,  from  the  peculiar  dexterity  with  which  he  could  play  with 
a  subject  that  he  did  not  choose  to  discuss — a  kind  of  talent  which  Walpole  would 
be  very  apt  to  api«aciate.  It  often  happens  that  weak  and  foolish  measures  can  be 
exposed  more  effecttudly  by  wit  than  by  reasoning.  In  this  kind  of  attack  Lord 
Chesterfield  had  uncommon  power.  His  fancy  supplied  him  with  a  wide  range  of 
materials,  which'  he  brought  forward  with  great  ingenuity,  presenting  a  successicoi 
of  unexpected  oombinatione,  that  flashed  upon  the  mind  with  all  the  liTeliness  and 
force  of  the  keenest  wit  or  the  nuxt  poignant  satire.  The  speech  which  follows  is  a 
specimen  of  his  talent  for  this  kind  of  speaking.  "  It  will  be  read  with  avidity  by 
those  who  relish  the  sprightly  sallies  of  genius,  or  who  an  «nnlou8  of  a  8tj\a  «xf  el- 
oquence which,  though  it  may  not  always  convince,  will  never  &il  to  delight."J 

The  speech  relates  to  a  bill  for  granting  licenses  to  gin-shops,  by  which  the  min- 
istry hoped  to  realize  a  very  large  annual  income.  This  income  they  proposed  to 
employ  in  carrying  oc  the  G-ermau  war  of  George  II.,  which  arose  out  of  his  excln- 
sive  oare  for  his  Electorate  of  Hanover,  and  was  generally  odious  thronghont  Great 
Britain.  Lord  Chesterfield  made  two  speeches  on  this  subject,  which  are  here 
given  together,  with  the  omission  of  a  few  unimportant  paragraphs.  It  has  been 
hastily  inferred,  from  a  conversation  reported  by  BoBwell,  that  these  speeches,  as 
here  given,  were  written  by  Johnson.  Subsequent  inquiry,  however,  seems  to  prove 
that  this  was  not  the  &ct ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  Lord  Chesterfield  prepared 
them  for  publicatioi  himself. 

Lord  Chesterfield  filled  many  ofiJces  of  the  highest  importance  under  the  reign  of 
George  II.  In  1728  he  was  appointed  embassador  to  Holland  ;  and,  by  his  adroit- 
ness and  diplomatic  skill,  succeeded  in  delivering  Hanover  from  the  calamities  of 
war  which  hnng  ever  it.  As  a  reward  for  his  services,  be  was  made  Knight  of  the 
Garter  and  Lord  Steward  of  the  Royal  Household.  At  a  later  period  he  was  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  This  difficult  office  he  discharged  with  great 
dexterity  and  self-command,  holding  in  check  the  various  factions  of  that  country 
with  consummate  skill.  On  hie  return  to  Sngland  in  1746,  he  was  called  to  the 
office  of  Seoretaiy  of  State ;  but,  having  become  wearied  of  public  employments,  he 
soon  resigned,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  hii  Hfe  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  and 
the  society  of  his  friends.  He  now  carried  on  the  publication  of  a  series  of  papers  in 
imitation  of  the  Spectator,  entitled  the  World,  in  which  some  of  the  best  specimens 
may  be  found  of  his  light,  animated,  and  easy  style  of  writing.  Toward  the  close 
of  his  life  he  became  deaf,  and  suffered  from  numerous  bodily  infirmities,  whidi  filled 
his  latteor  days  with  gloom  and  despondency.  He  bore  the  most  emphatic  testimony 
to  the  folly  and  disappointment  v£  the  course  he  had  led,  and  died  in  1773,  at  the 
age  of  Beveuty*niiie. 
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SPEECH 

OF  LOED  CHESTBRPmLD-  ON  JHE  GtX  ACT,  DELIVERED  IX  TH^  HOUSE  OF  LOED8,  FEBRCAHT 

21,  1743. 


Tkx  bill  now  under  oat  consideration  appears 
to  me  to  deeerve  a  much  okwer  regard  than 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  it  in  the  other  House, 
throagh  which  it  was  harried  with  the  ntmost 
pvcipitBtion,  and  inhere  it  passed  almost  with- 
out  the  formality  of  a  debate.  Nor  can  I  think 
that  earnestness  with  which  some  lords  seem  in- 
oluied  to  press  it  forward  here,  consistent  with 
the  importance  of  the  consequences  which  may 
vith  great  reason  be  expected  from  it. 

To  desire,  my  Lord^,  that  this  bill  may  be  oon> 
sidered  in  a  committee,  is  only  to  desire  that  it 
may  gain  one  step  without  opposition  that  it 
may  proceed  through  ^e  forms  of  the  House  by 
etealtb,  and  that  the  eonsidetation  tS  it  may  be 
delayed,  tUl  the  exigences  of  tlw  gOTomment 
rintll  be  so  great  as  not  to  allow  time  ibr  raiMBg 
the  soppUea  by  any  other  method. 

By  this  artifice,  gross  as  it  Is,  the  patrons  of 
tlus  wonderfol  bill  hope  to  <d)etnict  a  jdain  and 
open  detection  o(  its  tendency.  They  hope,  my 
Lords,  that  the  bill  shall  operate  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  liquor  which  it  is  intended  to 
bring  into  more  general  nse ;  and  that,  as  those 
who  drink  spirits  ore  dmnk  before  they  are  well 
aware  tiuX  they  are  drinking,  the  eOeots  of  this 
law  shall  be  perceived  before  we  know  that  we 
have  made  it.  Their  intent  is,  to  give  us  a 
dram  of  policy,  which  is  to  be  swallowed  before 
it  is  tasted,  and  wbiob,  when  once  it  is  swallow- 
ed,  will  turn  oar  heads. 

But,  my  Lords,  I  hope  we  shall  be  so  oaatioas 
as  to  examine  the  draught  which  these  state  em- 
pirics have  titougbt  proper  to  ofler  as ;  and  I  am 
oonfident  (hat  a  very  little  examination  will  coo* 
nnoe  as  of  the  pernicioas  qualities  of  their  new 
preparation,  and  show  that  it  can  have  no  other 
effeot  than  that  of  poisoning  the  public. 

The  law  before  as,  my  Lords,  seems  to  be 
the  ^eet  of  that  practice  of  whioh  it  is  intended 
likewise  to  be  the  cuise,  and  to  be  dictated  by 
the  liquor  of  which  it  so  efleotnally  promote* 
the  use ;  for  surely  it  never  before  was  conceiV' 
ed,  by  any  man  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  public  ofiairs,  to  rwse  taxes  hj  the  de- 
smicticHi  of  Uie  people. 

Nothing,  my  Lords,  but  the  destruction  of  all 
the  most  laborious  and  useful  part  of  the  nation 
can  be  expected  from  the  license  which  is  nbw 
proposed  to  be  given,  not  only  to  dntokenness, 
but  to  drunkenness  of  the  most  detestable  and 
dangerous  kind ;  to  the  abuse  not  only  of  intox- 
icating, but  o{  poisonous  liquors. 

NoUiing,  my  Lnda,  is  more  absurd  than  to 
assert  that  the  use  of  spirits  vrill  be  hindered 
by  the  bill  now  before  us,  or  mdeed  diat  it  will 


not  be  in  a  very  great  degree  promoted  by  it 
For  what  produces  all  Uod  of  wiokedoesi  but 
the  prospect  of  impunity  on  one  part,  or  the  so- 
licitation of  opportunity  on  the  other?  Either 
of  these  have  too  frequently  been  sufficient  to 
overpower  the  sense  of  morality,  and  even  of 
religion ;  and  what  is  not  to  be  feared  from  them, 
when  they  shall  unite  their  force,  and  operate 
together,  when  temptations  shall  be  increased, 
atid  terror  taken  away  f 

It  is  allowed,  by  those  who  have  hitherto  dis- 
poted  on  either  aide  of  this  question,  that  the 
pe<^le  appear  obstinately  enamored  of  this  new 
liquor.  It  is  allowed  on  both  parts  tiiat  this 
liquor  oomipta  the  mind  and  eaemtea  fhe  body, 
and  destroys  vigor  and  vittoe,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  mafcas  tlMse  who  drink  it  too  idle  and  feo* 
ble  (os  work  J  and,  while  it  impoverishes  them 
by  the  jnesent  expense,  disables  them  from  re- 
trieving its  Ul  consequences  by  subsequent  Indus- 
try. 

It  might  be  imagined,  my  Lords,  that  those 
wbo  had  thus  far  agreed  would  not  easily  And 
any  occasions  of  dispute.  Nor  wonid  any  man, 
unacquainted  with  ^e  motives  by  which  parlia- 
mentary debates  are  too  often  influenced,  sus- 
pect that  after  the  pernicious  qualities  of  this 
liquor,  and  the  general  inclination  among  the 
people  to  the  immoderate  use  of  it,  had  been 
thus  fnlly  admitted,  it  could  be  afterward  in- 
quired whether  it  ought  to  be  made  more  com- 
mon ;  whether  this  universal  thirst  for  poison 
ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  Legislature,  and 
wither  a  new  statute  ought  to  be  made,  to  se- 
core  drunkards  m  die  gratifioatioa  <tf  their  appe* 
titas. 

To  Intend,  my  Lends,  that  the  design  of  this 
bill  is  to  prevent  n-dimini^  the  use  of  spirits,  is 
to  trample  upon  common  sense,  and  to  violate 
the  rules  of  deeenoy  as  well  as  of  leaam.  For 

when  did  any  man  hear  that  a  oommodity  was 
prohibited  by  licensing  its  sale,  or  that  to  ofir 
and  refuse  is  the  same  action  ? 

It  is  indeed  pleaded  that  it  win  be  made 
dearer  by  the  tax  which  is  proposed,  and  that 
the  increase  of  the  price  will  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  the  purchasers ;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time 
expected  that  this  tax  shall  mpply  the  expense 
of  a  war  on  the  Continent.  It  is  asserted,  there- 
fore, that  the  consumption  of  spirits  will  bo  hin- 
dered ;  and  yet  that  it  will  be  saoh  as  may  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish,  from  a  very  small  tax,  a  rev- 
enue sufficient  for  the  snpport  of  armies,  for  the 
re-establisbment  of  the  Aostrian  iaUily,  and  the 
repressing  of  the  attempts  of  Franoe. 

Sorely,  my  I^ords,  these  expectations  are  not 
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Twy  consistent ;  nor  oon  it  be  imagined  tliat  they 
are  both  formed  in  the  same  bead,  though  they 
may  be  expreaaed  by  the  same  moutb.  It  is, 
however,  some  reoommendatioa  a  statesman, 
vhen,  of  his  assertions,  out  can  be  found  reason- 
able or  true ;  and  in  this,  praise  can  not  be  de- 
nied to  our  present  ministers.  For  though  it  is 
ondouhtedty  fabe  that  this  lax  will  lessen  tbe 
consaraptioa  of  spirits,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
it  will  produce  a  very  large  revenue — a  revenue 
that  will  not  Aiil  but  with  the  people  from  whose 
debftooheriee  it  arises. 

Our  ministers  will  tberelbre  have  the  same 
hooor  with  tiieir  predecessors,  of  having  given 
rise  to  a  new  fund ;  not  indeed  for  the  payment 
of  oar  debts,  bat  for  much  more  valoable  par- 
poaee ;  for  the  (Bering  of  our  hearts  nndar  op- 
fnmioo,  and  for  tbe  ready  snpp<Mrt  of  those  debu 
iriudt  we  have  kM  all  hopes  of  peyiog-  Hiey 
are  resolved,  my  Lords,  that  tbe  natioo  which  no 
endeavora  oan  make  wise,  shall,  vAile  they  are  at 
its  bead,  at  least  be  very  morry ;  and,  riooe  pub- 
lic hapiuiiees  is  the  end  of  government,  th(^  seem 
to  im^^iae  that  tbey  shall  deserve  applattse  by 
an  expedient  which  will  enable  every  man  to  lay 
his  cares  asleep,  to  drown  sorrow,  and  lose  in 
the  delights  of  dronkenaess  both  the  public  mi»- 
eries  and  his  own.  • 

Luxury,  my  Lords,  is  to  be  taxed,  bat  vioe 
prohibited,  let  the  diffionltiea  in  executing  the 
law  be  what  tbey  will.  Woald  yoa  lay  a  tax  on 
the  breach  of  the  ten  commandments  f  Would 
not  such  a  tax  be  wiehed  and  scandaloos ;  be- 
eaose  il  would  najdy  an  indnlgeDoe  to  wXl  tiiose 
whooDuld  pay  the  tnxT  la  not  this  a  reproach 
most  justly  thrown  1^  Pratestntsapoa  the  Chorah 
ofRomef  WMitnottbeehiefewiseoftheRef- 
armUMn  ?  Aad  vill  yoa  fidlow  a  precedent 
which  broo^t  reproach  and  min  tqwo  those  that 
introdoeedit?  This  is  tbe  veiy  ease  now  before 
ns.  Toaaregoingtolayatax,aod«on8eqBent- 
ly  to  ittdolge  a  sort  of  drankenness,  whtoh  efanost 
necessarily  prodaces  a  breach  trf  eveiy  one  <^the 
ten  commandments  ?  Can  yoa  expect  the  rev- 
erend  bench  vrill  approve  of  this  ?  I  am  oon- 
vinced  they  will  not  and  Uierefore  I  wish  I  had 
sera  it  foil  upon  this  ocoasim.  I  am  sure  I  have 
seen  it  maob  fuller  upon  other  occasions,  in  which 
leligion  had  no  sach  deep  coneem. 

We  have  ^ready,  my  Lords,  several  sorts  of 
funds  in  this  nation,  so  many  that  a  man  most 
have  a  good  deal  of  learning  to  be  master  of  tbem. 
Thanks  to  bis  Majesty,  we  have  now  among  ns 
tbe  most  learned  man  of  the  nation  in  this  way. 
I  wish  he  would  rise  op  and  tell  ns  ^riiat  name 
wa  we  to  give  this  new  fmid.  We  have  already 
the  Cvril  List  Fund,  the  Kiddng  Fmd,  die  Aggre- 
gate Fund,  the  Sooth  Sea  Fund,  and  Ood  knows 
how  many  otben.  What  name  we  are  to  give 
this  new  ftmd  I  know  not,  anlesa  we  are  to  call 
it  tbe  Drinking  Fand.  It  may  perfa^M  enable 
the  people  of  a  certain  foreign  territory  [Hano- 
ver] to  drink  claret,  bot  it  will  disable  the  peo- 
of  tlus  kingdom  from  drinking  any  thing  else 
bot  gin ;  for  when  a  man  has,  hy  gin  drinkiogt 
tendered  himielf  tmflt  for  labor  or  boainess,  he 


can  purchase  nothing  else ;  and  then  the  best 
thing  be  oan  do  is  to  drink  on  till  he  dies. 

Surely,  my  Lords,  men  of  soob  unbounded  be- 
nevolence as  oar  present  ministers  deserve  suoh 
honors  as  were  never  paid  before :  they  deserve 
to  bestride  a  butt  upon  every  sign-post  in  the 
city,  or  to  have  dieir  figores  exhibited  as  tokens 
where  this  liquor  is  to  be  sold  by  tbe  license 
which  tbey  have  procured.  Tbey  must  be  at 
least  remembered  to  future  ages  as  tbe  "  happy 
politicians"  who,  after  all  expedients  hr  raising 
taxes  had  been  employed,  discovered  a  new  meth- 
od of  draining  the  last  relics  of  the  pablie  wealth, 
and  added  a  new  revenae  to  the  government. 
Nor  will  those  who  shall  hereafter  enumerate 
the  aeveml  fodds  oow  ostablislied  among  us,  for^ 
gat,  amo^  the  beDefaotDsi  to  their  eoontty,  the 
illostrioiis  aothoTi  of  the  Drinking  Fnnd. 

May  I  be  allowed,  my  Lflorda,  to  congratulate 
my  coontrymen  and  feUow-solgeots  upon  the 
h^ipy  times  whioh  are  now  ^iproacfaiog,  in 
vhieh  no  man  will  be  disqualified  fmn  the  priv- 
il^je  a(  being  drank  ;  when  all  discontent  and 
di^oyalty  shaill  be '  forgotten,  and  the  peojde, 
though  now  considered  by  the  ministry  as  ene- 
mies, shall  aoknowledge  the  leniency  of  that 
government  under  which  all  restraints  are  taken 
away  7 

But,  to  a  bill  for  soch  desirable  purposes,  it 
would  be  proper,  my  Lords,  to  prefix  a  pream- 
ble, in  vrtiieh  the  kindness  of  our  intentions 
should  be  more  fully  ex^dained,  that  the  nation 
may  not  mistake  our  indulgence  for  craelty,  aat 
ooiuider  their  benefaotOTa  as  their  perseotHors. 
If^  therefore,  this  bill  be  oonudeied  and  amend* 
ed  (for  why  else  ilraald  it  be  ocHisidered  T)  u  a 
committee,  I  shall  hnmbly  propose  that  it  shall 
be  iotrodiioed  in  this  nuuBoer :  *'  Whereas,  tbe 
designs  <rf  the  presMt  ministry,  iriiatever  they 
are,  can  not  be  executed  vrithont  a  great  nimi^ 
ber  of  meieennries,  which  mereenaries  can  not 
be  hired  wiUioat  money ;  and  whereas  the  pre^ 
ent  dispontion  of  this  natioo  to  drunkenness  iiw 
clines  us  to  believe  that  tbey  will  pay  more 
cheerfully  for  the  ondistnrbed  enjoyment  ctf  dis- 
tilled liquOTs  than  for  any  other  concession  that 
can  be  made  by  the  government ;  be  it  enacted, 
by  the  King's  most  excellent  M^eaty,  that  no 
man  shall  hereafter  be  denied  tbe  right  of  being 
drunk  on  the  following  conditions." 

This,  my  Lords,  to  tri6e  no  Icmger,  is  the 
proper  preamble  to  this  bill,  which  contains  only 
the  conditioiis  on  which  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom are  to  be  allowed  henceforward  to  riot  in 
debaocbery,  in  debatichery  licensed  by  law  and 
conntenaaeed  by  the  magistratee.  For  th«e  ii 
no  doobt  bat  those  oo  whom  tbe  mventcn  of 
tills  tax  shall  ooofor  aothori^,  will  be  directed 
to  assist  their  masten  in  their  design  to  enooor^ 
age  the  ctmsomptlMi  of  that  Uqoor  from  which 
saoh  large  revenues  are  M^teeted,  and  to  molti. 
ply  without  end  those  tieeases  vri^h  are  to 
a  yearly  tribute  to  tbe  Crown. 

By  this  onboonded  license,  my  Lords,  that 
price  will  be  lessened,  kam  the  increase  of 
which  the  ezoeotationB  of  the  j^Boaoy  of  this 
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ktw  are  pretended ;  for  the  number  of  retailers 
will  lesaea  the  value,  as  in  all  other  cases,  and 
lessen  it  more  than  this  tax  will  increase  it. 
Besides,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  at  present 
the  retailer  expects  to  be  paid  for  the  danger 
ivhich  be  incnrs  hy  an  onlan'fiil  trade,  and  will 
not  trust  iaa  reputation  or  his  purse  to  the  mer- 
cy of  his  customer  withoat  a  profit  proportioned 
to  the  hazard ;  but,  when  ooca  the  restraint  shall 
be  taken  amy,  he  vUl  sell  for  common  gain, 
and  it  can  hor^  be  inuLgined  that,  at  present, 
be  8ali|eot8  hiuuelf  to  informatioDs  ud  peqalties 
less  than  sixpence  a  gaUra.  ■ 
The  specious  pretense  on  which  this  hill  is 
founded,  and,  indeed,  the  only  pretense  that  de- 
serves to  be  termed  specious,  is  the  proprietj  of 
taxing  vice ;  hat  this  maxim  of  government  has, 
on  this  occasion,  been  either  misti^en  or  per- 
verted. Vice,  my  Lords,  is  not  properly  to  be 
taxed,  but  suppressed ;  and  heavy  taxes  are 
sometimes  the  only  means  by  which  that  sup> 
pression  can  be  attained.  Luxury,  my  Lords, 
or  the  exeess  of  that  which  is  ^micioas  only  by 
its  excess,  may  very  properly  be  taxed,  that  such 
excess,  though  not  strictly  unlawful,  may  be 
made  more  difficult.  But  the  use  of  those  things 
which  are  simply  hurtful,  hurtful  ia  their  own 
nature,  and  in  every  degree,  is  to  be  prohibited. 
None,  my  Lords,  ever  heard,  in  any  nation,  of  a 
tax  upon  theft  or  adaltMy,  becaaae  a  tax  im- 
plies a  license  granted  for  the  use  of  that  which 
is  taxed  to  all  who  shall.be  willing  to  pay  it. 
#      #      *      #  • 

Daring  the  course  of  this  long  debate,  I  have 
endeavored  to  recapitulate  and  digest  the  argu- 
meots  which  have  been  advanced,  and  have  con- 
sidered them  both  separately  and  oonjointl; } 
but  find  myself  at  the  same  distance  from  con- 
viction as  when  I  first  entered  the  Hoase. 

In  Tindication  of  this  bill,  my  Lords,  we  have 
been  told  that  the  present  law  is  iDeflectnal  j 
Uiat  our  manufacture  is  not  to  be  destroyed,  or 
not  this  year ;  that  the  security  ofiered  by  the 
present  bill  has  induced  great  nambers  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  new  fundj  that  it  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commons  i  and  that,  if  it  be 
found  inefieetnal,  it  may  be  amended  another 
Ksaon. 

All  these  arguments,  my  Lords,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  examina,  beoanse  I  am  always  desir- 
oos  of  gratifyii^  those  great  men  to.wbom  the 
odministntioD  oif  sfiairs  is  intnuted.  and  have 
always  very  oantiouly  avmded  the  odium  (tf  dis- 
affection, which  they  will  nndoabtedly  throw,  in 
imitation  of  their  predecessors,  upon  all  those 
whose  wayward  consciences  shall  oblige  them 
to  hinder  the  exeoation  of  their  schemes. 

With  a  very  strmg  desire,  therefore,  though 
with  no  great  hopes,  of  finding  them  in  the  right, 
I  venture  to  begin  my  inquiry,  end  engage  in 
the  examination  of  tbeir  first  assertion,  that  the 
present  law  against  fha  abuse  of  atrcMig  liquor^ 
is  without  efiect. 

I  hope,  my  Lords,  it  pcvtends  well  to  my  in- 
quiry that  the  first  positim  which  I  have  to  ex* 
ukineiatnie;  nor  can  I  ftwhear  to  ooogratolata 


your  Lordships  npon  having  heard  from  the  new 
ministry  otu  assertion  not  to  be  contradicted. 

It  is. evident,  my  Lords,  from  daily  observa- 
tion, and  demonstrable  from  the  papers  upon  tha 
table,  that  jevery  year,  since  the  enacting  of  the 
last  law,  that  vice  has  increased  which  it  was 
intffliided  t»  repress,  and  that  no  time  has  been 
so  favorable  to  the  retailers  of  spirits  as  that 
wfaioh  has  passed  since  they  were  prohibited. 

It  may  therefore  be  expected,  my  Lords,  that 
havmg  agreed  with  the  mbisters  ia  tbeir  fonda- 
mental  proposition,  I  shall  oooour  vrith  them  in 
Uie  eonseqnenoa  which  they  draw  from  it ;  and 
having  allowed  that  the  present  law  ia  ineiSeat- 
oal,  shonld  admit  that  another  is  necessary. 

Bat,  my  Lords,  in  order  to  discover  whether 
this  consequence  be  necessary,  it  must  first  be 
isquired  why  the  present  law  is  of  no  force. 
For,  my  Lords,  it  will  be  fonnd,  upon  reflection, 
that  there  are  certain  d^rees  of  corruption  that 
may  hinder  the  efiect  of  the  best  laws.  The 
magistrates  may  be  vicions,  and  forbear  to  en- 
force that  law  by  which  themselves  are  con- 
demned \  they  may  be  indolent,  and  inclined  rath- 
er to  connive  at  wickedness,  by  which  they  are 
not  injured  themselves,  than  to  repress  it  by  a 
laborious  exertion  of  their  anthcvity;  or  they 
may  be  timorous,  and,  instead  of  awing  the  vi- 
ciooa,  may  be  awed  by  tbem. 

in  any  of  these  oases,  0^  Lords,  the  law  is  no* 
to  be  oondamBed  for  its  iaeffieaoy,  since  it  only 
fails  by  the  defect  of  thooe  iriio  are  to  direol  iti 
operations.  Tba  best  and  most  important  lawa 
will  contribute  very  little  to  the  security  or 
piness  of  a  people,  if  no  judges  of  integrilj  and 
spirit  can  be  found  among  them.  Even  the  most 
beneficial  and  useful  bill  lhat  minister?  can  pos- 
sibly imagine,  a  bill  for  laying  on  our  estates  a 
tax  of  the  fifth  part  of  their  yearly  value,  would 
be  wholly  withoat  eflfect  if  collectors  could  not 
be  obtained. 

I  am  therefore,  my  Lords,  yet  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  iaefficacy  of  the  law  now  subsisting  nec- 
essarily obliges  us  to  provide  another ;  for  those 
that  declared  it  to  be  useless,  owned,  at  the 
same  time,  that  no  man  endeavored  to  enforce 
it,  so  that  perhaps  its  only  defect  may  be  lhat 
it  will  not  execoto  itself. 

Nor,  though  I  should  allow  that  the  law  it  wt 
present  impeded  by  difficulties  which  can  not  be 
broken  through,  bat  by  men  of  more  spirit  and 
digoi^  than  the  ministers  may  be  indUned  to 
trust  with  oommissioDS  of  the  peace,  yet  it  can 
only  be  oolleoted  that  another  law  is  necessary, 
not  that  the  law  now  proposed  will  be  of -any 
advantage. 

Great  use  has  been  made  of  the  ineffioacy  of 
the  present  law  to  decry  the  proposal  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  [a  member  of  ^e  Opposition]  for 
laying  a  high  duty  upon  these  pernicious  liquors. 
High  duties  have  already,  as  we  are  informed, 
been  tried  without  advantage.  High  duties  are 
at  this  hoar  imposed  upon  those  spirits  which 
are  retailed,  yet  we  see  them  every  day  sold  in 
the  streeu  vriltaout  the  payment  of  the  lax  re- 
quired, and  therefore  it  will  be  folly  to  make  a 
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noood  oBsay  of  iseaiM,  wlodi  hvn  been  foand, 
by  tbe  eway  of  maaj  ymn,  TinwnewwfiU. 

it  has  hma  granted  oo  ail  ndec  in  this  debate, 
wot  wm  it  flfer  dttiied  <m  aay  other  cxMsasion, 
tkat  tke  ooBsamptioa  of  anj  eonuaodity  »  maat 
eaaily  hiadewd  bj  niaiBg  tti  ]piea>  aod  iti  prioe 
it  to  be  nind  hy  tfae  iaipoaitiaa  of  a  do^.  Tbis, 
mj  Lords,  whiob  is,  I  soppow,  the  opiaioo  of 
erery  n»a,  of  whatever  d^pcee  cf  eiqarienoe  or 
aadecstandingt  fftm  J&ewiw  to  km  been 
Ikmgbt  of  bj  tfaa  aadwn  af  the  pruaat  law ; 
mA  tbewtoe  Uwy  Magiiiedthat  tbay  had  alaot 
oailf  ptoaided  ^iair  tbe  iaonan  of  dnokan. 
aen,  by  layiif  vpaa  that  li^Bor  vhieh  Aoald  be 
iMailed  m  maH  qi— titi»%  a  dMty  lAioh  aoM 
of  iaCBrier  daMs  of  dnnkaxda  voohl  baidtlB 
to  pay. 

Thus,  my  Lotds,  they  ooMoeiTod  that  they  had 
nbrmei  the  eoaunon  pec^e  without  iidnagiag 
the  p^aaauBes  af  oUsm ;  aztd  apf^iaoded  the  b*p- 
py  ootriiaaoe  by  wfaiah  spirits  were  to  faeiaade 
dear  oaly  to  the  poor,  while  every  nan  who 
eeoU  afiwd  to  parobaie  two  ga&as  waa  asfih* 
tKtj  U  riot  «t  Us  ease,  aad,  orer  a  fidl  flowinf 
hunyar,  kiah  down  with  oontempt  npon  his  far- 
■er  eewpapiaw,  aow  ratUeariy  aeadwiiied  to 
diaeonsohle  sofaciety. 

Bat,  my  Lords,  thu  inHtioa  waa  Irastnted, 
mi  tha  pnjeet,  tageiiiDaaas  it  waa,  fell  to  the 
pooadi  br,  thtni^  tb^  had  bid  *  Mot,  they 
laAappily  fiiigot  Aia  te  woM  maha  ao  addi> 
tioB  to  Aa  priao  adaaa  it  waa  paid,  aad  that  it 
wNdd  aatba  paid  ^dcM  aoau  vara  au^owered 
taaidlaetit. 

H«e,  my  Lords,  wm  the  diffieidty :  thoaewfae 
■ade  the  law  were  incliaad  to  Ii^  a  tax  from 
vUeh  tbamsatrca  should  ba  aaaa^  and  dtera* 
Ibte  woold  Bot  cfasrgB  the  liqaor  as  it  isaoed 
ftaB  a«  atS ;  and  iriieti  ooea  it  waa  diapened 
hi  the  hands  of  petty  dealers,  it  waa  no  kages- 
to  be  foiwd  withimt  the  assiataoee  of  iafonners, 
•ad  iafwiatrs  cottU  not  earry  on  the  jNuinesa  of 
praaeenlioa  wkhoot  the  eonseat  of  the  peofde. 

ft  is  HOC  neeaasary  to  dwell  any  laager  upon 
ike  law,  &e  repeal  of  whaA  ia  pi'opoued,  naoe 
it  appears  already  that  it  faflod  only  from  a  par- 
tially aot  easQy  defiMded,  and  frcsn  the  oaus- 
■OB  of  what  we  now  propoae—tha  ooUeetiag 
tha  dnty  from  the  atill-head. 

if  thia  method  ba  fidhnrad,  limn  will  be  no 
laagar  any  aead  of  iirfbrmatfaBB-or  at  any  ng- 
mam  or  naar  maaawres;  the  same  offieers  dmt 
asHeet a  Maalar  dnty  may  levy  a  greater;  nor 
eaa  thay  he  easily  deceived  wkk  regard  to  the 
qaaalitiaa  dmt  are  made;  the  daeeiti,  at  leaat, 
that  aan  be  nsed,  are  in  oae  abeadf ;  diey  are 
flraqnaady  detected  and  joppreeaed ;  aer  wiD  a 
larger  daty  aaablB  the  diatiUers  to  ehide  die  v%> 
ilaaee  of  Aa  cfflaai  u  with  mere  auooesa. 

Afaintt  tins  prepoaal,  therefore,  the  iaeflioaoy 
«f  the  pBCsant  lew  can  be  no  objeetioa.  But  ii 
ia  i^ed  that  aneh  daties  would  destroy  the  trade 
of  iBnillwg ;  and  a  aoble  Lord  has  been  pleased 
lo  expiess  great  Widanass  for  a  waanfaetora 
80  beoedoial  and  extensive. 

That  a  large  dnty,  levied  at  the  still,  would 
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destroy,  or  very  moeh  impair,  Ae  trade  of  dls- 
tUhag,  ia  oertainly  wippoaed  hy  Uiose  who  d»> 
fend  it,  for  they  pnqioBed  it  ooHy  for  that  end : 
and  what  bettw  tnetiiod  can  th^  propose,  when 
&ay  are  oallad  to  deliberate  opoa  a  bill  for  the 
prevaatiiai  ef  Ike  exaeaave  aaa  of  dlitUlad  liq- 
uors? 

Tko  aoUe  Lord  has  been  pleased  kindly  to  in- 
fonn  OS  thattike  trade  (tf  distilling  is  very  exten> 
sive  {  ttiat  it  emploja  great  nambon ;  aad  that 
they  have  airivad  at  aaoxqaiata  skill,  and  there* 
fme  auie  wtdl  Ihm  eaaaeqaenoe— dw  trade  ol 
distilUBg  is  not  to  ba  diaooaragad. 

Oaoe  more,  my  Lords,  allow  me  to  wonder  at 
the  difitratf  oaaMptiaes  of  dUeraat  nadenttatU 
lags.  It  appears  to  me  diat  aiaoe  the  sj^rili 
whi(4i  the  distiUen  prodooe  are  allowed  to  ea- 
,  feeble  the  limbs  and  vitiate  the  blood,  to  pervert 
the  heart  aad  obscure  the  iotaUeots,  that  the 
aambor  of  djatiUars  draold  be  no  a^nment  in 
their  iavor;  Ibr  I  never  heard  tbat  a  law  agalaal 
theft  was  repealed  or  delayed  beeaase  thieves 
were  uameroos.  It  a{ipearB  to  me,  my  Lotds, 
that  if  ao  fnaudaUe  a  body  are  ooofedumted 
Bfiainnf  ttie  virtaa  or  the  lives  of  their  lellow'Ott> 
izens,  it  is  time  to  pat  aa  ead  die  havoe,  and 
to  interpoae,  vriiile  it  is  yat  ia  ear  pawar  to  stop 
the  destiaoliao. 

So  HttlB,  Icwds,  am  I  aflectad  with  the 
meritaf  the  wfloderfid  skill  iriaoh  the  distillen 
amadd  to  have  attained,  that  it  ii^  an  iny  ofdft* 
ton,  ao  bonl^  of  great  oae  to  aiaalBad  to  pr»- 
paro  palatable  pidMB;  aor  Aall  I  ever  eontA- 
Bte  my  iatarest  for  tha  raprieva  of  a  mnrdwar, 
beeaaae  he  haa,  by  kag  praotiee,  obtamed  great 
deaten^  in  hia  trade. 

If  tbek  liqaora  are  ae  delioioiis  that  die  pac^ 
pie  ace  tenqMed  to  their  ovrn  destmction,  let  as 
at  length,  my  Lords,  secore  them  ftian  these 
&Al  ^ngfata,  by  borsting  the  vials  tbat  eoo- 
taon  them-  Let  as  emah  at  onoe  these  artists 
in  slaughter,  who  bare  reconciled  their  coon try- 
.  men  to  nclcDeas  and  to  ruin,  and  spread  over  the 
pi^Us  of  debaoriMiy  mdi  baita  aa  aaa  aot  ba 
resisted. 

The  noUe  Lord  has,  indeed,  admitted  that  this 
bill  m^  not  be  finwd  saffioiently  ooeroive,  bot 
gives  na  bopea  ikat  it  aiay  be  improved  and  eu- 
fbcoed  another  year,  and  peraoadea  ns  to  endaav. 
or  a  refiirinatira  of  dnakaaaess  by  degreea,  aad, 
above  all,  to  bewaxe  at  pnaeat  flf  hartiDg  the 
fnaRn/adwrc. 

I  am  very  &r,  my  Lords,  from  tbdaking  that 
there  are,  this  year,  awf  pecidiar  reasons  foe  toi- 
eratiBg  mnrder;  aor  can  I  ooaeeive  w^  dM 
mannfootnre  sbonldbe  held  saered  norw,  if  it  be 
lo  be  destroyed  hereafter.  We  are,  mdeed,  de- 
sired to  try  how  &r  this  lav  wiU  tq|erate,  that 
we  may  be  mote  able  to  prooeed  wUh  dae  xa- 
gard  to  this  valoaUe  maaotuittire. 

With  i^Md  to  the  operatioa  of  die  kw,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  it  wffi  only  emieh  the  govetn- 
meat  whhont  i^gnsiag  the  people;  and  I  be- 
lieve ^re  are  not  many  of  a  diflerent  ofitaim. 
If  any  diminution  of  the  sale  of  sptritB  ba  expeot- 
ed  fi«tnit,it  is  to  be  owndered  that  tUa  dini- 
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nation  irill,  or  will  not,  be  saoh  as  is  desired  for 
the  reftvmation  of  tljo  people.  If  it  be  snflicient, 
the  manufacture  is  at  an  end,  and  all  the  reasona 
against  a  higher  duty  are  of  equal  force  against 
tiuB ;  but  if  it  is  not  snffioient,  we  have,  at,  least, 
omitted  part  of  our  dntj,  and  have  negleated  the 
health  and  virtue  of  the  people. 

I  oaa  not,  mj  Lords,  yet  disooror  iriiy  a  re- 
priere  ii  desired  for  th^  nuuinlaetDre— why  the 
preieBtjrear  is  not  eqaaljy-propitioiia  to  ^e  ref- 
onnatiM  ttf  aiaakind  as  any  will  be  that  may  sue- 
ceed  it  It  is  trae  we  are  at  war  with  two  na- 
titna,  and  perhaps  with  more ;  but  war  may  be 
better  protecuteid  witttoat  money  than  without 
men.  And  we  but  little  otMuolt  the  military 
glory  of  our  oonatiy  if  we  raiae  sopplies  for 
paying  our  armies  by  the  destruoticHi  of  those 
armies  tbtft  we  are  contriving  to  pay. 

We  have  heard  the  necessity  of  reforming  the 
naticm  by  degrees  urged  as  an  ailment  for  im- 
posing  first  a  lighter  duty,  and  afterward  a  heav- 
ier. This  complaisance  for  wickedneas,  my  lords, 
is  not  so  defensible  as  that  it  should  be  battered 
by  arguments  in  form,  and  tbereftwe  I  ^lall  cniy 
relate  a  reply  made  1^  Webb,  the  noted  waJker, 
apoD  a  pat«Uel  ooeasian. 

This  man,  whomnitbeTememberadl^many 
of  your  Lordships,  was  remarkable  for  vigor, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  and  lived  wholly  upon 
water  for  his  drink,  and  chiefly  apoo  vegetiUtles 
toe  his  other  sastenuMw.  He  was  <me  day  ree* 
ommending  his  regimen  to  one  oihm  fHend*  who 
loved  wine,  and  who  perhaps  might  samewhat 
eontribnte  to  the  prosperity  of  this  spirituoos 
manalaotare,  and  urged  him,  with  great  eern- 
'estness,  to  quit  a  course  of  luzory  by  which 
his  health  and  his  intellects  wonld  equally  be  de- 
stroyed. The  gentleman  appeared  convinced, 
and  toid  him  "that  he  would  conform  to  bis 
eounse),  and  thought  he  could  not  change  his 
course  of  life  at  once,  but  would  leave  off  stnmg 
liquors  by  degrees."  "  By  degrees  I"  says  the 
other,  with  indignatitni.  "  If  you  should  anhap> 
pily  fall  into  the  lire,  would  you  caution  your 
servants  not  to  pull  you  out  bat  by  degrees  ?" 

This  answer,  my  Loids^  is  applioaUe  to  the 
present  oaie.  Hie  nation  is  sank  into  the  low- 
est  state  of  ooiniption;  the  people  are  not  only 
vieioas,  but  iuolent  beyond  example.  They  not 
only  break  the  laws,  but  defy  them;  andyetaome 
of  yonr  Loidships  are  for  lelbnnii^  tbem  bg  tU- 
grtaJ 

I  am  not  so  easily  persuaded,  my  Lords,  that 
oar  ministers  really  intend  to  supply  the  defects 
^t  may  hereafter  be  discovered  in  this  bill.  It 
will  doubtless  produce  money,  perhaps  much 
more  than  they  appear  to  expect  from  it.  I 
doubt  not  but  the  licensed  retailers  will  be  more 
than  flf^  thousand,  and  the  qnantity  retailed 
must  increase  with  the  nnmber  of  retailers.  As 
the  bill  will,  therefore,  answer  all  the  ends  in- 
tended by  it,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  it  altered ; 
for  I  have  never  observed  ministers  desirous  of 
,  amending  their  own  errors,,  unless  they  are  such 
aa  have  oaosed  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue. 

Besides  my  Lords,  it  is  not  certain  that,  when 


this  fund  is  mortgaged  to  the  public  creditors, 
they  can  prevail  upon  the  Commons  to  change 
the  security.  They  may  oontinoe  the  billin  force 
for  the  reascHiB,  whatever  they  are,  for  which 
they  have  passed  it ;  and  the  good  intentions  of 
oar  miusters,  however  sincere,  may  be  defeau 
ed,  and  drunkenness,  legal  drunkenness,  estab* 
lished  in  the  nation. 

ThiSf  my  Lends,  is  very  reasooable,  and  thnv- 
fore  we  ought  to  exert  ourselves  for  the  safety  of 
the  nation  while  the  power  is  yet  in- our  own 
hands,  and,  without  r^ard  to  the  opinion  or  {nkh 
ceedings  of  the  other  House,  show  that  we  are 
yet  the  duef  guardians  of  the  people. 

The  ready  oomplianoe  of  the  Commons  with 
the  measures  prcpoeed  in  this  bill  has  been  men- 
tioned  here,  with  a  view,  I  suppose,  of  influeno- 
iog  us,  but  sorely  by  those  who  had  forgotten 
our  independence,  or  resigned  their  own.  It  is 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  either  House, 
to  deliberate,  wiUioat  regard  to  the  determina- 
tions of  the  other ;  for  how  should  the  nation  re- 
ceive any  bmiefit  from  the  distinct  powers  that 
compose  the  Legislature,  unless  the  determiaa* 
Uons  are  widiont  ioflnenoe  upon  each  other  ?  If 
either  the  example  or  anthority  of  the  Commoos 
can  divert  ua  from  following  our  own  convie* 
tions,  we  are  no  linger  part  of  the  Legislatore ; 
we  bavB  pwa  np  our  hmiws  and  oar  privileges^ 
and  what  then  is  our  oonemnnoe  bat  slarny, 
or  our  suffrage  but  an  echo? 

The  only  argument,  therefore,  that  now  re- 
mains, is  the  expediency  of  gratifying  those,  bf 
whose  ready  subscription  the  exigencies  our  new 
statesmen  have  brought  upon  us  have  been  sup* 
ported,  and  of  continuing  the  seonritf  by  which 
they  have  been  encouraged  to  such  liberal  con- 
tributions. 

Public  credit,  my  Lords,  is  indeed  of  very 
great  importance;  but  public  credit  can  never 
be  long  supported  without  public  virtue ;  nor  in- 
deed, if  the  govenunent  could  mortgage  the 
morals  and  hnilth  of  the  people,  would  it  be  just 
and  rational  to  confirm  the  bargain.  If  the  min- 
istry can  raise  money  only  by  the  destruction 
of  their  leUow*salvects,  they  ou^  to  abendon 
those  lebemes  for  vAioh  the  money  is  neoessary  i 
for  what  calamity  can  be  equal  to  unbounded 
wickedness? 

But,  my  Leids,  there  is  no  neeesu^  lor  a 
choice  vhieh  may  cost  oar  ministMs  so  mnch  re- 
gret ;  fw  the .  same  aubseripUons  may  be  {hx>- 
cured  by  an  offer  of  the  same  ndvantagea  to  a 
fund  of  any  other  kind,  and  the  sinking  fond  will 
easily  supply  any  d^oieooy  that  might  be  sns- 
peoted  in  another  scheme. 

To  confess  the  truth,  I  should  feel  very  little 
pain  from  an  account  that  the  nation  was  for 
some  time  determined  to  be  less  liberal  of  their 
oontributions ;  and  that  money  was  withheld  till 
it  was  known  in  what  expeditiims  it  was  to  be 
employed,  to  what  princes  subsidies  were  to  be 
paid,  and  what  advantages  were  to  be  purchased 
by  it  for  oar  country.  I  should  rqjoice,  my  L«ds, 
to  hear  that  the  lottery  by  which  the  defleiencies 
(jI  this  du^  ore  to  be  sui^died  was  not  filled, 
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and  that  the  people  wen  grown  at  last  wise 
floongh  to  discern  the  fisad  and  to  prefer  hon- 
est eoniitiene,  by  which  all  nkj  be  gainen,  io 
a  gama  vUoh  tbe  greatert  muabar  nnut  cer- 
toinly  be  Msen. 

The  lotteriei,  my  Lords,  which  former  miaia* 
tars  have  propoaed,  have  always  been  censored 
ij  those  who  saw  Uieir  nalore  aod  their  tend- 
anoy.  They  have  been  considered  ss  legal 
obests,  by  which  the  ignorant  and  the  rash  are 
defraoded,  and  tbe  sabtle  and  aTarioious  tsttea 
enriched ;  they  have  been  allowed  to  divert  the 
people  from  trade,  aod  to  alienate  them  from' 
nsefnl  industry.  A  man  who  is  nneasy  in  his 
circumstances  end  idle  in  his  dispoaition,  collects 
the  remains  of  his  fortune  and  buys  tickets  in  a 
lottery,  retires  Irom  bosiness,  indulges  himself  in 
laziness,  and  waits,  in  some  obscure  place,  tbe 
event  of  his  adventure.  Another,  instead  of  em- 
I^oying  hia  itock  in  trade,  rents  a  garret,  and 
aiakes  it  his  boainees,  by  Catoe  int^igeiioe  and 
(diimerioal  alanns,  to  raise  and  siok  the  priee  of 
tiokets  alternately,  and  takes  advantage  of  the 
£08  iriiiah  he  baa  himself  Invented. 

Sash,  my  Lords,  is  tbe  traffic  that  is  produced 
by  this  aobeme  of  getting  money;  nor  were 
these  inconveniences  nnkoown  to  the  present 
ministers  in  the  time  of  their  predecessors,  whan 
they  never  ceased  to  pursue  with  the  loudest 
damors  whenever  tbe  exigencies  of  the  govern' 
meat  reduced  them  to  a  lottery. 

If  I,  my  Lords,  might  presume  to  recommend 
to  our  ministers  the  most  probable  method  of 
raising  a  large  sum  for  the  payment  of  the  troops 
of  the  Eleotorate,  I  should,  instead  of  the  tax  and 
lottery  now  proposed,  advise  them  to  establish 
a  certain  number  of  licensed  wheel-barrows,  ou 
vbicfa  the  laudable  trade  of  thimble  and  button 
might  be  carried  on  for  the  support  of  the  war, 
■ad  sboe-boys  might  cootribate  to  the  defense  of 
the  boose  of  ^uttria  by  raffling  for  apples. 

Having  no(r,  my  Lords,  examined,  with  tbe 
utmost  candor,  all  tbe  reasws  which  have  been 
o&red  in  defense  of  the  bill,  I  can  not  conceal 
Ae  nsnk  <tf  my  inqaiir.  The  arguments  have 
had  ao  little  efibct  upon  my  understanding,  that, 
as  every  man  judges  of  others  by  himself  I  can 
not  believe  that  they  have  any  influence  even 
npoa  those  that  ofler  them,  and  therefore  I  am 
convinced  that  this  bill  mnst  be  tbe  result  o£ 
cmsiderations  which  have  been  hitlierto  conceal- 
ed, and  is  intended  to  promote  designs  which  are 
never  to  be  discovered  by  the  authors  before 
dteir  ezecutioQ. 

With  regard  to  these  motives  and  designs, 
however  artfully  concealed,  every  Lord  in  this 
Bonse  is  at  liberty  to  i^r  his  conjectures. 

When  I  eonsidef,  my  lords,  the  tendency  of 
this  biR,  I  find  it  eahialated  only  for  the  propa- 
gatioB  of  diseaees,  the  sappcomion  of  industry, 
and  the  destruction  of  mankind.'  I  find  it  the 
most  fatal  engine  that  ever  was  pointed  at  a  peo- 
ple ;  an  engine  by  which  those  who  are  not  kill- 
ed will  be  disabled,  and  those  who  preserve  their 
limbs  will  be  deprived  of  their  senses. 

This  bill  therefore,  appears  to  be  designed 


only  to  thin  the  ranks  of  mankind,  and  to  disbur- 
den tbe  world  of  the  mnltitodes  that  inhabit  it ; 
imd  is  perhaps  the  strongest  proof  of  poUtioal 
sagaci^  that  oar  new  miusters  have  yet  exhib- 
it^. They  well  know,  toy  lords^  ibtx  they  are 
universally  detested,  aad  that,  whenever  a  Briton 
is  destroyed,  they  are  freed  from  an  enemy;  th^ 
have  therefore  opeoedtha  flood-gates  of  gin  npoa 
the  nation,  that,  when  it  is  less  numerous,  it  may 
be  more  easily  governed. 

Other  ministers,  my  Lords,  who  bad  not  at- 
tained to  so  great  a  knowledge  in  tbe  art  of  mak- 
ing war  upon  their  country,  when  they  found 
their  enemies  clamorous  and  bold,  used  to  awe 
them  with  prosecutions  and  penalties,  or  destroy 
them  like  burglars,  with  prisons  end  with  giUwts. 
Bnt  every  age,  my  Lords,  prodnoea  soma  im- 
provement ;  wd  every  nation,  however  degen- 
erate, gives  birth,  at  some  happy  period  of  time, 
to  men  of  great  and  enterprising  genhn.  It  is 
oar  fortune  to  be  witnesses  of  a  new  diseovery 
io  poUtios.  We  may  ooDgratnlate  onrselvea 
Qpon  being  otmtemporaries  with  those  men,  who 
have  shown  that  hangmen  and  halters  are  unnec- 
essary in  a  state ;  aod  diat  ministers  may  escape 
the  reproach  of  deslrt^ng  their  enemies  by  in- 
citing them  to  destroy  themselves. 

This  new  method  may,  indeed,  have  npon  dif- 
ferent constitutions  a  diflerent  operation ;  it  may 
destroy  the  lives  of  some  and  the  senses  of  oth- 
ers ;  but  either  of  these  eSeots  will  answer  the 
purposes  of  tbe  ministry,  to  whom  it  is  indifler- 
ent,  provided  the  nation '  becomes  insensible, 
whether  pestilence  or  lunacy  prevails  among 
them.  Either  mad  or  dead  the  greatest  part  of 
the  people  most  quickly  be,  or  there  is  no  hope 
of  the  wwtiouanoe  of  the  present  ministry.  - 

For  this  purpose,  my  Lords,  what  oould  have 
been  invented  more  efBoacioas  than  an  establish- 
ment of  a  certain  amnbwaf  dlopB  whiiA  poi- 
son may  be  vended — poisco  so  pcepand  as  to 
please  the  palate,  while  it  wastes  tbe  strength, 
and  only  kills  by  intoxioation?  From  tbe  first 
instant  that  any  of  the  enemies  of  the  ministry 
shall  grow  clamcrons  and  tnrfaolent,  a  crafty 
hireling  nuy  lead  him  to  tbe  mbiisteriat  slaugh- 
ter-house, and  ply  him  with  their  w<mder-work- 
ing  liquor  till  he  IS  no  loi^^er  able  to  speak  or 
think;  and,  my  Lords,  no  man  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  our  ministers  than  he  that  can  nei- 
ther speak  nor  think,  except  those  who  tptak 
wiikoui  thinking. 

But,  my  Lords,  the  ministers  ought  to  reflect, 
that  though  all  the  people  of  the  present  aife  are 
their  enemies,  yet  they  have  made  no  trial  of  the 
temper  and  inoUnaltoos  of  posteri^.  Our  sne- 
cessors  may  be  of  .opinions  very  difierent  from 
ours.  They  may  ptrhapt  approve  of  wars  on 
the  Continent,  while  our  plantatioiw  are  immHed 
and  onr  trade  tdistnioted;  tb^  may  think  the 
support  of  the  honae  of  Anstria  of  more  import- 
ance to  as  than  our  own  defense ;  and  may  per- 
haps so  far  differ  from  their  fathers,  as  to  imag- 
ine the  treasures  o(  Briuin  very  properly  em- 
ployed in  supporting  the  troops,  and  inoreaaii^ 
the  splendor,  of  a  foreign  Electorate. 
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The  nuae  of  Chatham  is  the  rapiesentatiTe,  in  our  Unguage,  of  m^atever  i«  bold 
laid  eonmMmdisg  in  eloquence.  Yet  hii  speeches  are  so  imperfectly  x«poited,  that  H 
is  not  80  rnnoh  fiom  than  as  from  the  testimony  of  lus  ocattemporaries,  that  -w«  have 
gained  our  orauseptions  of  hu  transeendeat  powers  as  an  ptatOT. '  We  measure  his 
greatBMS,  as  we  do  the  height  of  some  inaccessible  clifi*,  by  the  shadow  it  easts  be- 
hind. Henoe  it  will  be  popw  to  dwell  more  at  largis  on  the  erents  of  hit  political 
life ;  and  especially  to  ooUect  the  eTidence  which  has  eome  down  to  us  li^  tnditioni 
ofluB  M*«p"*'w'g  sway  over  the  British  Souite. 

WiLLiAH  FiTT,  fint  Bail  of  ChaUiam,  wsa  desoendad  ficom  a  ftmily  of  high  re- 
spectability in  Gomwell,  and  was  bom  at  London,  on  the  Idth  of  KoTember,  1708. 
At  Eton,  where  he  was  placed  from  boyhood,  he  was  distinguiehed  for  the  quick* 
ness  of  his  parts  and  for  his  habits  of  unwearied  ap^ Ueation,  though  liaUe,  mudli  of 
his  time,  to  seren  sufieiiag  from  a  hereditary  goat  Here  he  aoqnired  that  love 
the  classics  which  he.  eanied  wtA  him  Ihrani^Knit  Hfe,  sad  which  operated  so  pow- 
erfully in  forming  his  character  as  an  orator.  He  also  formed  at  Eton  those  habits 
of  easy  and  animated  conversation  for  which  he  was  celebrated  in  after  life.  Cut 
off  by  disease  from  ^  aotive  sports  of  the  school,  he  and  Lord  Lyttleton,  who  was 
a  greater  inralid  than  himseU',  fbnnd  their  chief  enjoyment  during  the  intervals  of 
study,  in  the  llrely  interchange  <^  tiiought.  By  the  keenness  cf  their  wit  and  the 
brilliancy  of  their  imaginations,  they  drew  off  their  companione.  Fox,  Hanbury  Will- 
iams, Fielding,  and  others,  from  the  exercises  of  the  play-ground,  to  gather  aronnd 
them  as  eager  listeners ;  and  gained  that  qtnckness  of  thought,  that  dexterity  of  reply, 
that  ready  self-posseanon  under  a  sudden  turn  of  argument  or  the  sharjmess  of  retort, 
whidi  axe  indispensable  to  suooess  in  pubHo  debate.  Almost  erery  great  orator  haa 
been  distii^foished  for  his  oonvnsatimial  powers. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Pitt  was  removed  to  the  UmTersity  of  Oxford.  Here, 
in  ecsmection  with  his  other  studies,  he  entered  on  that  severe  course  of  rhetorical 
training  which  he  (^koi  rriented  to  in  aftw  life,  as  fitfming  so  large  a  part  of  his  eariy 
discipline.  He  took  up  Ibe  praotioe  ct  writing  ont  translatims  fimn  the  ancient  or- 
ators and  historians,  on  the  broadest  scale.  Demosthenes  was  hie  model ;  and  we 
are  told  that  he  rendered  a  large  part  of  his  orations  again  and  again  into  English, 
as  the  best  means  of  acquiring  a  fonnUe  and  e^qiressiTe  style.  The  practioe  was 
highly  recommended  by  Oicero,  froin  his  own  es^ietience.  It  aids  Ae  young  orator 
far  more  effectually  in  catching  the  sinrit  of  his  model,  than  any  course  of  mere  read- 
ing, however  fervent  or  repeated.  It  is,  likewise,  the  severest  test  of  his  command 
of  language.  To  clothe  the  thoughts  of  another  in  a  drees  which  is  at  once  "  close 
and  easy"  (an  excellent,  ^ough  quaint  description  of  a  good  translation)  it  a  task 
of  extreme  difficult.  As  a  means  of  acquiring  oopiousiess  of  diction  and  an  exaot 
choice  of  wtnrds,  Mr.  Pitt  also  read  and  re-read  the  snmons  of  Dr.  Barrow,  till  he 
knew  many  of  them  by  heart.  With  the  same  view,  he  performed  a  task  to  which, 
perhaps,  no  other  student  in  oratory  has  ever  submitted.  He  went  tioice  through 
the  folio  Dictionary  of  Bailey  (the  best  before  that  of  Johnson),  examining  each  word 
attentively,  dwelling  on  its  peculiar  import  and  modes  of  oonstmction,  and  thus  enr 
deavoring  to  bring. the  whole  range  of  our  language  completely  under  his  control. 
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At  this  time,  alio,  he  began  then  exerciaeR  in  eloeation  by  which,  he  is  known  to 

have  obtained  hit  extraordinary  powera  of  deliveiy.  Though  gifted  by  nature  with 
a  commanding  Toioe  and  peraon,  he  spared  no  effort  to  add  e*r^  thing  that  art 
could  confer  for  his  improvement  as  an  orator.  His  auccesB  was  commensurate  'with 
his  leaL  Gairick  hiinaelf  was  not  a  greater  aetor,  in  that  higher  sense  oS  the  term 
in  which  DemosUieneB  declared  cKtion  to  be  the  iiist,  and  second,  and  third  thing 
in  oratory.  The  labor  which  he  bestowed  on  these  exeretses  was  surprisingly  great. 
Probably  no  man  of  genius  since  the  days  of  Cicero,  hae  ever  submitted  to  an  equal 
amount  of  drudgery. 

Leaving  the  University  &  little  before  the  regular  time  <^  graduation,  Kr.  Pitt 
traveled  on  Ae  Ctnitinent,  puticnlarly  in  France  and  ItalyJ  During'  this  tour,  he 
enriched  his  imnd  with  a  great  variety  of  historical  and  literary  information,  mak- 
ii^  every  thing  subservient,  however,  to  the  one  great  object  of  preparing  for  public 
life.  "  He  thus  acquired,"  says  Lord  Chesterfield,  "  a  vast  amount  of  premature 
and  useful  knowledge."  On  his  return  to  England,  he  applied  a  la^  part  of  his 
deader  patrimony  to  die  purchase  of  a  eommission  in  the  army,  and  beciame  a  Oomet 
of  the  Bines.  This  made  him  dependent  oa  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  then 
Prime  Minister  ;  but,  with  his  cbarEUiteristie  boldness  and  disregard  of  consequences, 
he  took  his  stand,  about  this  time,  in  the  ranks  of  Opposition.  "Walpole,  by  his  jeal- 
ousy, had  made  almost  every  man  of  talents  in  the  Whig  party  his  perscmal  enemy. 
His  long  continuance  in  office,  against  the  wishes  of  the  people,  was  eonsidered  a 
kind  of  tyranny ;  and  young  men  like  Pitt,  Lyttleton,  Sec.,  who  came  fresh  from 
college,  with  an  ardent  love  of  liberty  inspired  by  the  study  of  the  classics,  were 
naturally  drawn  to  the  standard  of  Pulteney,  Carteret,  and  the  other  leading  *'  Pat- 
riots," who  declaimed  so  vehemently  against  a  corrupt  and  oi^ressive  government. 
The  Prince  of  'Wales,  in  ocmsequenee  of  a  qnarrel  with  his  father,  had  now  come  out 
as  head  of  the  Opposition.  A  rival  court  was  established  at  Leicester  House,  within 
the  very  preoincts  of  St.  James's  Palace,  which  drew  together  such  an  assemblage 
of  wits,  scholars,  and  orators,  as  had  never  before  met  in  the  British  empire.  Jac- 
obites, Tories,  and  Patriots  were  here  united.  The  inudious,  intriguing,  but  highly- 
^fted  Carteret ;  the  courtly  Chesterfield ;  flie  impetnons  Argyle ;  Pulteney,  vith  a 
keenness  of  wit,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  classics  which  made  him  as  brilliant  in 
conversation  as  he  was  powerful  in  debate  ;  Sir  John  Barnard,  with  his  strong  sense 
and  penetrating  judgment ;  Sir  William  Wyndham,  with  his  dignified  sentiments 
and  lofty  bearing ;  and  "  the  all-accomidished  Bolingbroke.  who  conversed  in  lan- 
guage as  degant  as  that  he  wrote,  and  whose  lightest  table-talk,  if  traosfrared  to 
paper,  would,  in  its  s^le  and  matter,  have  borne  the  test  of  the  severest  criticism" 
—these,  together  with  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of  the  formed  &e 
court  of  Frederick,  and  became  the  intimate  associates  of  Mr.  Pitt.  On  a  mind  so 
ardent  and  aspiring,  so  well  prepued  to  profit  by  mingling  in  saoh  society,  so  gifted 
witft  the  talent  of  tranderring  to  itself  the  kindred  exoellenoe  of  other  minds,  the 
company  of  such  mm  must  have  acted  with  extraordinary  pow«r ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  on  his  rhetorical  studies  had  less  effect  in  making  him  the  orator  that  he  was, 
than  his  intimacy  with  the  great  leaders  of  the  Opposition  at  the  court  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

Mr.  Pitt  became  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1735,  at  the  age  of  twen^-six.  Tot 
nearly  a  year  he  remained  silent,  studying  the  temper  of  the  House,  and  waiting  tot 
a  iavorable  opportunity  to  come  forward.  Such  an  oppOTtunity  was  presented  by 
the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  April,  1736,  It  was  an  event  of  the  highest 
interest  and  joy  to  the  nation ;  but  such  was  the  King's  animosity  against  his  son, 
that  ho  would  not  suffer  the  address  of  congratulation  to  be  moved,  as  usual,  by  the 
miaiaten  <tf  the  Crown.  The  motion  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pulteney ;  and  it- 
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showi  tbe  high  estimate  put  upon  Mr.  Fitt,  that,  when  he  had  not  as  yet  opened 
his  lipB  in  Parliament,  he  should  be  selected  to  second  the  motion,  in  preference  to 
imne  of  the  most  able  and  experienced  members  of  the  Hoose.  His  speech  was 
received  with  the  highest  applause,  and  shows  that  Ur.  Pitt's  imposing  manner 
and  fine  command  of  language  gave  him  from  the  first  that  sort  of  fascination  for 
his  audience,  which  he  seemed  always  to  exert  over  a  popular  assembly.  The 
speech,  which  will  be  found  below,  if  understood  hterally,  is  only  a  series  of  elegant 
and  high-sounding  compliments.  If,  howoTer,  as -seems  plainly  the  cas^  there  roni 
throughout  it  a  deeper  meaning ;  i^  the  glowing  panegyric  on  "  the  jiliai  virtue"  of 
the  Prince,  and  "  the  tender  paternal  delight"  of  the  King,  was  intended  to  reflect  on 
George  H.  for  his  harsh  treatment  of  his  son — and  it  can  hardly  be  otherwise — ^we 
can  not  enough  admire  the  dexterity  of  Sir.  Pitt  in  so  managing  his  subject,  as  to 
give  his  compliments  all  the  effect  of  the  keenest  irony,  while  yet  he  no  pretense 
&T  taking  notice  of  their  application  as  improper  or  disrespectful.  Cwtain  it  is  that 
the  whole  speech  was  wormwood  and  gall  to  the  King.  It  awakened  in  his  mind 
a  personal  hatred  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which,  aggravated  as  it  was  by  subsequent  attacks 
of  a  more  direct  nature,  excluded  him  for  years  from  the  service  of  the  Grown,  until 
he  was  £»eed  upon  a  relnotant  monarch  by  the  demands  of  the  people. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  as  might  be  supposed,  listened  to  the  eloquence  of  his  youthful 
opponent  with  anxiety  and  alarm ;  and  is  said  to  have  exdaJmed,  after  hearing  the 
speech,  "  We  must,  a,t  all  events,  muzzle  that  terrible  Cornet  of  Horse."  "Whether 
he  attempted  to  bribe  him  by  ofien  of  promotion  in  the  army  (as  was  reported  at 
the  time),  it  is  impossible  now  to  say ;  but  finding  him  unalterably  attached  to  the 
Prince  and  the  Oj^tosilion,  he  struck  the  blow  widiout  giving  him  time. to  make  an- 
other speech,  and  deprived  him  of  his  commission  within  less  than  oghteen  days. 
Such  a  mode  of  punishing  a  political  opponent  has  rarely  been  resorted  to,  under  free 
governments,  in  the  case  of  military  and  naval  ofi^cers.  It  only  rendered  the  Court 
more  odious,  while  it  created  a  general  empathy  in  favor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  turned 
the  attention  of  the  public  with  new  zest  and  interest  to  his  speeches  in  Parliament. 
Lord  Lyttleton,  at  the  same  time,  addressed  him  in  the  following  lines,  which  were 
eagerly  circulated  throughout  the  country,  and  set  him  forth  as  already  leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

Long  had  thy  Tutnes  maHced  thee  oat  for  tune. 

Far,  far  superior  to  a  Cornet's  name ; 

This  generous  Walpole  saw,  and  grieved  to  Hud 

So  men  a  post  disgrace  the  human  mind. 

The  tervilfl  standard  from  the  freO'borB  band 

He  took,  and  bwle  tbee  liad  tk*  Patriot  Bamd. 
As  a  eompmsataon  to  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  loss  of  his  conunissitm,  the  Prince  appdnfr 
ed  him  Groom  of  the  Bed-chamber  at  Leicester  House. 

Thus,  at  Ibe  age  of  twenty-seven,  Mr.  Pitt  was  made,  by  the  force  of  his  genius 
and  the  influence  of  concurrent  circumstances,  one  of  .the  most  prominent  members 
of  Parliament,  and  an  object  of  the  liveliest  interest  to  the  groat  body,  especially  the 
middling  classes,  of  the  Bnglish  nation.  These  daases  were  now  rising  into  an  im- 
portance never  before  known.  They  regarded  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  sustained  as  he 
was  in  power  by  the  will  of  the  severe^  and  the  bribery  of  Parliament,  as  their 
natural  enemy.  Mr.  Pitt  shared  in  all  their  feelings.  He  was  the  exponent  of  their 
princi^es.  He  was,  in  truth,  "  the  Great  Commoner."  As  to  many  of  the  meas- 
ures for  which  Walpole  was  hated  by  the  people  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  time  has 
shown  that  he  was  in  the  right  and  they  in  the  wrong.  It  has  also  shown,  that 
nearly  all  the  great  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  the  Fulteneys  and  the  Cartereto,  were 
unprincipled  men,  who  played  on  the  generous  sympathies  of  Pitt  and  Lyttleton,  and 
lashed  the  pngudicds  of  the  nation  into  rage  against  the  minister,  simply  to  obtain 
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his  place.  Still  the  stru^Ie  of  the  people,  though  in  many  respects  a  blind  one, 
was  prompted  by  a  genuine  instinct  of  their  nature,  and  was  prophetic  of  an  onward 
jaiovement  in  English  society.  It  was  the  Commons  of  England  demanding  their 
place  in  the  Constitution ;  and  happy  it  was  ,^at  they  had  a  leader  like  Mr.  Pitt, 
to  repiesoit  their  principles  and  animate  their  exertions.  To  face  at  once  the  Crown 
and  the  Peerage  demanded  not  only  undaunted  resolution,  but  something  of  that 
imperious  spirit^  that  haughty  self-asBertioni  which  was  so  often  complained  of  in  the 
gT»test  of  .fingUkh  orators.  ■  In  him,  boweTGO-,  it  was  not  merely  a  sense  of  personal 
Buperiority,  but  a  consciousness  of  the  pause  in  whieh  ha  was  engaged.  He  was  set 
for  the  defense  of  the  popular  part  of  the  Constitution. 

In  proceeding  to  trace  briefly  the  course  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  statesman,  we  shall  di- 
vide his  public  life  into  distinct  periods,  and  consider  them  separately  with  refer* 
ence  to  his  measures  in  Parliament. 

The  first  period  consisUi  of  nearly  ten  years,  down  to  the  close  of  1744.  During 
the  whole  of  this  timei  he  was  an  active  member  <^  the  Opposition,  being  engaged 
for  nearly  seven  years  in  unwearied  efibrts  to  put  down  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
when  this  was  accomplished,  in  equally  strenuous  exertions  for  three  years  longer, 
to  resist  the  headlong  measures  of  his  successor.  Lord  Carteret-  This  minister  had 
rendered  himself  odious  to  the  nation  by  mooura^ng  the  narrow  views  uid  sordid 
policy  of  the  King,  in  respect  to  his  Continental  possessions.  George  II.  was  bom 
in  Hanover,  and  he  always  consulted  its  interests  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain  ; 
seeking  to  throw  upon  the  national  treasury  the  support  of  the  Uuiorerian  troops 
during  his  wars  on  the  Continent,  and  giving  the  Electorate,  in  varioos  other  ways, 
a  marked  preference  over  the  rest  of  the  empire.  To  these  measures,  and  the  min- 
ister who  abetted  them,  Mr.  Pitt  opposed  himself  with  all  the  energy  of  his  fervid 
argumentation,  and  the  force  of  his  terrible  invective.'  It  was  on  this  subject  that 
he  first  came  into  collision,  December  10th,  1742,  with  his  great  antagonist  Murray, 
afterward  Lord  Mansfield.  Mr,  Oswald,  a  distinguished  literary  man  who  was  pres- 
ent, thus  describes  the  two  combatants :  "  Murray  spoke  like  a  pleader,  who  could  not 
divest  himself  of  the  appearance  of  having  been  employed  hf  others.  Pitt  spoke  like 
a  gentleman — like  a  statesman  who  felt  what  he  said,  and  possessed  the  strongest 
desire  of  conveying  that  feeling  to  others,  for  their  own  interest  and  that  of  their 
country.  Murray  gains  your  attention  by  the  perspicuity  of  his  statement  and  the 
el^ance  of  his  diction ;  Pitt  oommands  your  attention  and  respect  ^3y  the  noblenesi 
and  greatness  of  his  sentiments,  the  strength  and  energy  of  his  expressions,  and  the 
certainty  of  his  always  rising  to  a  greater  elevation  both  of  thought  and  sentiment. 
For,  this  talent  he  possesses,  beyond  any  speaker  I  ever  heard,  of  never  falling  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  spdeeh,  either  in  thon^t  or  expression.  And  as  in 
this  session  he  has  be^^  to  speak  like  a  man  of  buriness  as  well  as  an  oratorj  he 
will  in  all  probability  be,  or  rather  is,  allowed  to  make  as  great  an  appearance  as 
ever  man  did  in  that  House." 

Mr.  Pitt  incessantly  carried  on  the  attack  upon  Carteret,  who,  strong  in  tixe  King's 
favor,  was  acting  against  the  wishes  of  his  associates  in  office.  He  exclaimed 
against  him  as  "  a  sole  minister,  who  had  renounced  the  British  nation,  and  seemed 
to  have  drunk  of  that  potion  described  in  poetic  fictions,  which  made  men  foiget 
their  country."  He  described  the  King  as  "hemmed  in  by  German  officers,  and 
one  English  minister  without  an  English  heart."  It  was  probably  about  this  time 
that  he  made  his  celebrated  retort  on  Sir  William  Yonge,  a  man  of  great  abilities 
but  flagitious  life,  who  had  interrupted  him  while  speaking  by  crying  out  "Question! 
Q,ueBtion !"  Turning  to  the  insolent  intruder  with'  a  look  ci  inexpressible  dii^st, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  agitation  !  When  that  gentleman  calls 
for  the  question,  1  think  I  heu  the  knell  of  my  countrv's  ruin."    Mr.  Pitt  sotm 
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guned  a  oomplete  anendency  over  the  House.  No  xoaii  eoald  oope  with  him ; 
few  TentDTed  OToa  to  oppose  him  ;  and  Oarteiet  wu  girm  up  by  all  as  an  object 
of  merited  reprobation.  Under  these  circnmBtanceB,  Mr.  Pelham  and  the  other  col- 
leagues of  the  minister,  opened  a  oegotiation  for  a  nuion  with  l£r.  Pitt  and  the  dis- 
misBal  of  Carteret.  The  terms  were  easily  arranged,  and  a  memorial  was  at  tmee 
presented  to  the  King  by  Lord  Hardwieke,  snpported  by  the  rest  of  the  ministry,  dfr 
manding  the  removal  of  the  obnoxious  favorite:;  The  King  tefnsed,  wavered,  tem- 
porized, and  at  last  yielded.  Mr.  Pelham  became  Prime  Minister  in^Kovembw, 
1744,  with  the  underBtanding  that  Mr.  Pitt  diottld  be  brought  into  office  at  the  earii* 
est  momeut  that  the  King's  prejudiees  would  pexmit.  During  the  same  year,  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  died,  leaving  Mr.  Pitt  a  l^aoy  of  £10,000,  "  on  account 
of  his  merit  in  the  noble  defense  of  the  laws  of  England,  and  to  prevent  the  ruin  of 
the  country."  This  was  a  Eeasonable  relief  to  one  who  never  made  any  account 
of  money,  and  whose  ciniumstaiices,,down  to  this  time,  were  extremely  limited.  It 
may  at  well  here  he  mentioned,  that  abont  twenty  yean'  after,  he  received  a  still 
jofSJK  ample  testimony  of  the  same  kind  from  Sir  'VnUiam  Pynsent,  who  bequeathed 
him  an  estate  of  £2500  a  year,  together  with  £30,000  in  ready  money.- 

We  now  come  to  the  second  period  of  Mr.  Pitt's  political  life,  embracing  the  ten 
yean  of  Mr.  Felbam's  ministry  down  to  the  year  1754.  So  strong  was  the  hostility 
of  the  Kmg  to  his  old  Disponent,  that  no  permiaaons  could  indnee  hhs  to  receive  Mr. 
Pitt  into  his  service.  On  the  contrary,  when  pressed  upon  the  subject,  he  took  decid- 
ed meaflores  for  getting  rid  of  his  new  ministers.  This  led  Mr.  Pelham  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  knew  their  strength,  instantly  to  resign.  The  Sing  was  now  powerless. 
The  Earl  of  Bath  (Pulteney),  to  whom  he  had  emnmitted  the  formatim  of  a  ministry, 
oould  get  nobody  to  serve  under  him ;  the  retifed  ministers  lodied  with  derision  rai 
his  fruitless  efforts ;  and  some  one  remarked  sarcastically,  '*  that  it  was  unsafe  to 
walk  the  streets  at  night,  for  fear  of  being  pressed  for  a  cabinet  counselor."  The 
Long  Administration  came  to  an  end  in  just  forty-eight  hours  !  The  King  was  com- 
pelled to  go  back  to  Mr.  Pelham,  and  to  take  Mr.  Pitt  along  with  faim  ;  he  stipu- 
lated, however,  that  the  man  who  -mu  thus  forced  npm  him  ahooM  not,  at  least 
for  a  time,  be  Ivonght  into  immediate  contact  with  his  person.  He  could  not  en- 
dure the  mortifloation  of  meeting  with  him  in  private.  Mr.  I^tt,  thnefore,  received 
provisionally  the  mtuation  of  Jmnt  Treasurer  of  Ireland.  He  now  resigned  the  of- 
fice of  Groom  of  the  Chamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  entered  heartily  into  the 
interests  aS  the  Pelham  ministry.  A  oontemporary  represntts  him  as  **  swaying 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  and  uniting  in  himself  the  dignity  of  Wyndham,  the  wit 
of  Pulteney,  and  the  knowledge  and  judgmmt  of  Walpole."  He  was  "right  [con- 
ciliatory] toward  the  King,  kind  and  respectful  to  the  old  corps,  and  resolute  and 
e<nitemptuottB  to  the  Tory  Composition."  About  a  year  after  (May,  1746),  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  WinniDgton,  he  was  made  Paymaster  of  the  Fraces,  as  oiriginallj 
agreed  on. 

In  entering  upon  his  new  office,  Mr.  Pitt  gave  a  striking  exhibition  of  disinterest- 
edness, which  raised  him  in  the  public  estimation  to  a  still 'higher  level  as  a  man, 
than  he  had  ever  attained  by  his  loftiest  efforts  as  an  orator.  It  was  then  the  cus- 
tom, that  £100,000  should  constantly  lie  as  an  advance  in  the  hands  of  the  Fay- 
master,  who  invested  the  money  in  public  securities,  and  thus  realized  about  £4000 
a  year  for  his  private  benefit.  This  was  obviously  a  very  dangerous  practice  ;  for  if 
the  funds  were  suddenly  depressed,  through  a  general  panic  or  any  great  public  ca- 
lamity, the  Paymaster  might  be  unable  to  realize  his  investments,  and  would  thus 
become  a  public  defaulter.  This  actually  happened  during  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
when  the  army,  on  whose  fidelity  depended  the  very  existence  of  the  government, 
was  for  a  time  left  without  pay.   Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  on  assuming  the  duties  of  Fay- 
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mafter,  placed  all  the  fiindt  at  liifl  control  in  the  Bank  of  i^oglaiul,  utisfied  vith 
the  moderate  compeiuation  attached  to  his  office. 

H«  aho  gave  anoth^  proof  of  his  eleTati(Hi  ahore  pecuniary  nntiTes,  hy  refusing 
ft  eeortain  per,centa|;e>  which  had  alwaja  been  attached  to  hii  office,  on  the  enonnoiu 
nbudies  thm  paid  to  th«  Q.iieen'«f  Awtiia  and  the  King-  of  Batdinia,  The  lattei^ 
when  he  heard  of  this  refusal,  requeated  Mr.  Pitt  to  accept,  as  a  token  of  royal  favor, 
what  he  had  rejected  aa  a  perqniaite  of  office.  Mr.  Pitt  Btill  refused.  It  wob  this 
total  diarcgazd  of  the  ordinary  means  of  faeeoining  ntik,  that  made  Mr.  Grattan  say, 
"  his  oharaeter  astonished  a  eoimpt  age."  Politieians  were  indeed  poazled  to  un- 
derstand  his  madvm ;  tat  bribery  in  Pariiammt  and  eorraptton  in  office  had  become 
so  unirersal,  and  the  spirit  of  public  men  bo  sordid,  that  the  cry  of  the  hone-leech 
was  heard  in  every  quarter.  Give  !  give  !  Ambition  itself  had  d^nerated  into  a 
thirst  for  gold.  Power  and  preferment  were  sought  chiefly  as  the  means  of  amass* 
ing  wealth.  Well  might  George  II.  say,  when  he  heard  of  Mr.  Pitt's  noble  disin- 
teresfednen,  "  His  condnot  does  honor  to  human  natun !" 

In  joining  the  Pelham  ministry,  Mr.  Pitt  yielded  more  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, to  the  King's  wishes  in  regard  to  German  subsidies  and  Continental  alliances. 
For  this  he  has  been  charged  with  inconsistency.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
case  -vns  materially  chimged.  The  war  had  advanced  so  far,  that  nothing  remained 
bat  to  fight  it  throui^,  and  this  could  be  done  only  by  G«xman  troops.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Electorate  was  now  in  danger ;  and  though  he  had  resisted  Carteret's 
measures  for  aggrandizing  Hanover  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain,  be  could,  with- 
out  any  change  of  principles,  unite  with  Pelham  to  prevent  her  being  wrested  irom 
the  empire  1^  the  ambition  of  France..  He  saw,  too,  that  the  King  grew  more  ob- 
stinate as  he  grew  older ;  and  that  if  the  govexnnuutwas  tobe  admittutered  at  all, 
it  must  be  by  those  who  were  willing  to  make  some  ooucessionB  to  the  prejudices, 
and  even  to  the  weakness,  of  an  aged  monarch.  That  he  was  influenced  m  all  this 
by  no  ambitious  motives,  that  his  desire  to  stand  well  with  the  King  had  no  con- 
nection with  a  denre  to  stand  highest  in  the  state,  it  would  certainly  be  unsafe  to 
affinn.  But  his  love  of  power  had  nothing  in  it  that  was  meromary  or  selfldt.  He 
did  not  seek  it,  like  Newcastle,  for  patronage,  or,  like  Pulteney  and  Fox,  for  money. 
He  had  lofty  conceptions  of  the  dignity  to  which  England  might  be  raised  as  the 
head  of  European  politics ;  he  felt  himself  equal  to  the  achievement ;  and  he  panted 
for  an  opportunity  to  enter  on  a  career  of  service  which  ahonld  realize  his  brightest 
viaioiiB  of  his  eoontry's  gloiy.  "WiHi  these  views,  he  Btq>p(nrted  Pelham  and  endeav- 
ored to  conciliate  the  King,  waiting  with  a  prophetio  spirit  for  the  oocaaion  which 
was  soon  to  arrive. 

Mr.  Pelham  died  suddenly  in  March,  1754  ;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  third  period 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  pnUie  life,  embracing  about  three  years,  down  to  1757.  The  death 
of  Pelham  threw  every  thing  into  confusion.  *'  Now  I  shall  have  no  more  peace," 
stud  the  old  King,  when  he  heard  the  news.  The  event  verified  his,  predictions. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  brother  of  Mr.  Pelham,  demanded  the  office  of  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  was  enabled,  by  his  borough  interest  and  family  oonnections,  to  enforce 
his  daim.  The  "  lead"  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  now  to  be  disposed  of;  and 
there  were  only  three  men  who  had  the  slightest  pretensions  to  the  prize,  viz.,  Pitt,- 
Fox;,  and  Murray,  afterward  Lord  Mansfield.  And  yet  Newcastle,  out  of  a  mean 
jeaiouBy  of  their  superior  abilities,  gave  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  who  was  so  poor 
a  speaker,  that  *'  when  he  played  the  orator,"  says  Lord  Waldegrave,  "  which  he 
frequently  attempted,  it  was  so  exceedingly  ridiculous,  that  even  those  who  loved 
him  could  not  always  preserve  a  friendly  compbsore  of  countenance."  '*  Sir  Thomas 
Bobinsonlaad  ns  ?"  said  Pitt  to  Fox ;  "  the  Duke  might  as  w^  send  his  jack-boot  to 
lead  us !"    He  was  accradingly  baited  on  ev^  side,  falling  perpetudUy  into  blun- 
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den  which  provoked  the  etem  animadTersiom  of  Pitt,  or  the  more  painftd  irony  of 
Fox.  Robinson  was  Boon  silenced,  and  Morray  was  next  iHroaght  ibrwaid.  Mr.  Pitt 
did  not  resign ;  but  after  this  second  rqjeetion  he  felt  ahsolved  from  all  oUigations  to 
Newcastle,  and  determined  to  make  both  him  and  Murray  feel  his  power.  An  op- 
portunity was  soon  presented,  and  he  carried  out  his  design  with  a  dexterity  and 
eflect  which  awakened  uniTersal  admiration.  At  the  trial  of  a  contested  election 
[that  of  the  Dalavals],  when  the  debate  had  degenerated  into  mere  buffoonery,  whioh 
kept  the  members  in  a  continual  xoar,  Ur.  Pitt  came  down  from  the  gallsry  where 
he  was  «tting,  says  Fox,  who  was  present,  and  took  the  House  to  task  for  their  con- 
duct "  in  his  highest  tone."  He  inquired  whether  the  dignity  of  the  House  stood 
on  such  sure  foundations,  that  they  might  venture  to  shake  it  thus.  He  intimated, 
that  the  tendency  of  thin^  was  to  degrade  the  House  into  a  mere  French  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  exhorted  the  "Whigs  all  conditions  to  defend  their  attacked  and.  ex- 
piring liberties,  "unless,"  said  he,  "you  are  to  degenerate  into  a  little  assembly, 
serving  no  other  purpose  than  to  register  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  one  too  powerful 
subject"  (laying,  says  Fox,  a  most  remarkable  emphasis  on  the  words  one  and  sub- 
jed).  The  application  to  Newcastle  was  seen  and  felt  by  all.  "  It  was  the  finest 
speech,"  adds  Fox,  "  that  was  ever  made ;  and  it  was  observed  that  by  his  first  two 
sentences,  he  brought  the  House  to  a  silence  and  attention  that  you  might  have 
heard  a  pin  drop.  I  just  now  learn  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  in  the  utmost 
fidget,  and  that  it  spoiled  his  stomach  yesterday."*  According  to  another  who  was 
present,  "  this  thunderbolt,  thrown  m  a  sky  so  long  clear,  emfounded  the  audience. 
Hurray  crouched  silent  and  tnrrified."  Nor  without  reason,  for  his  turn  came  next. 
On  the  following  day,  November  27, 17$4,  Mr.  Pitt  made  two  other  speeches,  ostensi- 
bly gainst  Jacobitism,  hut  intended  for  Murray,  who  bad  just  been  raised  from  the  of- 
fice of  Solicitor  to  that  of  Attorney  General.  "  In  both  speeches,"  says  Fox,  "every 
word  was  Mdkbat,  yet  so  managed  that  neithw  he  nor  any  body  else  oould  tiUce 
public  notice  of  it,  or  in  any  way  reprehend  him.  I  sat  near  Murray,  who  suffered 
for  an  hour.*'  It  was,  perhaps,  on  this  occasion,  says  Charles  Butler,  in  his  Remia- 
iscences,  that  Pitt  used  an  expression  which  was  once  in  every  mouth.  After  Mur- 
ray had  "  suffered"  for  a  time,  Pitt  stopped,  threw  his  eyes  around,  then  fixing  their 
wlurfe  power  on  Murray,  exclaimed,  "  I  must  now  ad^ess  a  few  words  to  Mr.  At- 
toniey ;  they  shall  be  few,  but  shall  be  daggers."  Murray  was  agitated  ;  the  look 
was  continued ;  the  agitation  increased.  "  Felix  trembles !"  exclaimed  Pitt,  in  a 
tone  of  thunder;  "he  shall  hear  me  some  other  day!'*  He  sat  down.  Murray 
made  no  rei^y ;  and  a  langttid  debate  showed  the  paralyua  of  the  Honse.* 

'  It  is  Mirpriring  that  Cbsrlea  Batler  ihoald  insiit,  io  hit  BeminiweDces,  that  "  it  wu  the  manner, 
aud  not  the  Kordt,  that  did  the  wonder"  in  this  allavioD  to  Newcutle'i  overbesring  inflaenca  with 
the  King.  Had  he  forgotten  the  jealoosy  of  the  English  people  as  to  their  oionsrcfa'g  being  mlad 
b;  a  &vorite  J  What  changed  the  attachment  of  the  nation  for  George  III.,  a  few  years  after,  into 
anger  and  distrost,  but  the  apprehension  that  he  was  governed  by  Lord  Bute  T  And  what  was 
better  calculated  to  itartle  the  Hotue  of  Cosudodb  than  the  idea  of  sinking,  like  the  oDce  free  Par^ 
liameou  of  France,  "  into  a  little  aasembly,  saving  no  other  purirase  dian  to  ng^ster  the  arbitmy 
edicts  of  one  too  powerful  ndjeet  t 

■  It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  what  were  ihs  "  daggers"  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  Stor> 
mont  family,  to  which  Murray  belonged,  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  cause  of  James  11.  His 
brother  was  confidential  secretary  to  the  Pretender  during  the  rebellion  of  1745 ;  and  when  the 
rebel  lords  were  broagbt  to  London  for  trial  in  1746,  Lord  Lovat,  who  was  one  of  them,  addressed 
Murray,  to  his  great  dismay,  in  the  midst  of  the  trial,  "I'lWMOtier  was  very  kind  tc  my  clan  tumt 
wutreked  through  Ptrtk  to  join  the  Pretender !"  Murray  had  been  intimate,  while  a  student  in  the 
Temple,  with  Mr.  Vernon,  a  rich  Jacobite  citizen ;  and  it  was  aflBrmed  that  when  Vernon  and  his 
friends  drank  the  Pretender's  health  on  their  kneee  (as  they  often  did).  Murray  was  present  and 
joined  in  the  act  When  be  entered  life,  however,  he  saw  that  the  cause  of  James  was  hopeless, 
nod  espoused  the  interests  ot  the  reigning  family.  Them  was  no  reaioD  to  doubt  bis  nnceii^ ;  bat 
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Newoastle  finmd  it  impoenble  to  go  on  withoat  adding  to  his  strength  in  debate. 
He  therefore  bought  oS  Fox  in  April,  1755,  by  bringing  him  into  the  Cabinet,  while 
Pitt  was  again  rejected  with  insult  To  this  incongruous  union  Mr.  Pitt  alluded,  a 
short  time  after,  in  terms  which  were  much  admired  for  the  felicity  of  the  image  un- 
der which  the  allusion  was  CMiTeyed.  Newcastle,  it  is  well  known,  was  feeble  and 
tame,  while  Fox  was  headltmg  uid  impetuous.  An  address,  prepared  by  the  min- 
istry, was  complained  of  as  obscure  and  incongruous.  Mr.  Pitt  took  it  up,  saying, 
"  There  are  parts  of  this  address  which  do  not  seem  to  come  from  the  same  quarter 
with  the  rest.  I  can  not  unravel  the  mystery."  Then,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting 
the  two  men  thus  brought  tt^^ether  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  exclaimed*  clapping  his 
hand  to  his  forehead,  "  Now  it  strikes  me !  I  remember  at  Lyons  to  have  heen  oairied 
to  see  the  conflux  of  the  E-hono  and  the  Saone— the  one  a  feeble,  languid  stream, 
and,  though  languid,  of  no  great  depth ;  the  other  a  boisterous  and  impetuous  torrent. 
But,  diflerent  as  they,  are,  they  meet  at  last ;  and  long,"  he  added,  with  the  bitterest 
iximy,  "  Umg  may  tiiey  continue  united,  to  the  coe^ort  of  each  other,  and  to  the  ^ory, 
hotujTy  and  security  of  this  nation !"  In  less  than  a  week  Mr.  Pitt  was  dismissed 
from  his  office  as  Paymaster. 

This  was  the  signal  for  open  war — Pitt  against  the  entire  ministry. .  Ample  occa- 
sion for  attack  was  furnished  by  the  disasters  which  were  continually  occurring  in  the 
public  service,  and  the  dangers  resulting  therefrom — ^the  loss  of  Minorca,  the  d^eat  of 
General  Braddock,  the  capture  of  Calcutta  by  Sujah  Dowlah,  and  the  threatened  in- 
vasion by  the  French.  These  topics  afforded  just  ground  for  the  terrible  onset  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  *'  During  the  whole  session  of  1755-6,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  Mr.  Pitt  found 
occasion,  in  every  debate,  to  confound  the  ministerial  maton.  His  Tehement  inveiy 
tives  were  awful  to  Murray,  terrible  to  Hugh  Campbell ;  and  no  malefactor  under 
Ihe  Bfaripes  of  the  executioner,  was  ever  more  hel|^es8  aoA  forlorn  than  Fox,  shrewd 
and  able  in  Parliament  as  he  confeaaedly  is.  Doddington  sheltered  himself  in  si- 
lence." With  all  this  vefaenwnoe,  however,  he  was  never  betrayed  into  any  thing 
coarse  or  unbeooming  the  digmty  of  his  character.  Horace  Walpole,  writing  to  Ge- 
rard Hamilton,  says  of  his  appearance  va  one  of  these  occawins,  "  There  was  more 
humor,  wit,  vivacity,  fine  language,  more  boldness,  in  short  more  astonishing  perfec- 
tion than  even  you,  who  are  used  to  him,  can  conceive."  And  again,  "  He  surpassed 
himself,  as  I  need  not  toll  you  he  surpassed  Cicero  and  Demosthenes.  What  a  figure 
would  they  nlake,  with  th^  fimnal,  labored,  cabinet  orations,  by  the  aide  of  his  manly 
vivacity  and  H^*»h'pg  eloquence  at  one,  clock  in  the  morniTig,  aJler  a  sitting  of  eleven 
houiB  !"  The  effect  on  the  ministerial  ranks  was  soon  apparent.  Murray  was  the 
first  to  shrink.  The  ablest  by  far  among  the  snf^rters  of  the  ministry — much  abler, 
indeed,  as  a  leasouer,  than  his  great  oppmient,  and  incomparably  more  learned  in  ev* 
ery  thing  pertuning  to  the  soieauw  c£  govemznent,  he  oould  stand  up  no  longer  before 
the  devouring  eloquence  of  Pitt  On  the  death  of  Chief-justice  Ryder,  which  took 
place  in  November,  175G,  he  instantly  demanded  the  place.  Newcastle  resisted,  en- 
treated, offered,  in  addition  to  the  profits  of  the  Attorney  Generalship,  a  pension  of 
£2000,  and,  at  last,  of  £6000  a  year.  It  was  fdl  in  vain.  Nothing  could  induce 
Murray  to  remain  longer  in  the  House.    He  was  accordii^ly  made  Chief  Justice, 

Umm  early  vreaU  of  hia  lire  gave  Mr.  Pitt  immense  sdvaotage  over  him  io  Kich  attack*.  Jnniiu 
east  them  into  bii  teeth  sixteen  yean  after.  "  Yoor  seal  in  the  oante  of  an  nnfaippT'  prince  was 
expr«aMd  with  the  tinc&rily  of  wina  and  aome  of  the  t^lemiitiet  iff  reUgiaii,^* 

Id  quotiDg  from  Batler,  I  have  modified  his  itatemeDt  is  two  or  three  imtaiioes.  By  a  ilip  of  the 
pen  be  wrote  Featv  hr  Felix,  and  Solicitor  for  Attorney.  He  aUo  makes  Pitt  ny  "  JH%e  Festiu," 
whea  Mumy  was  not  made  judge  antn  a  year  later.  It  k  easy  to  eee  how  the  title  jadge  might 
have  slipped  into  the  story  sfter  Morray  was  laised  to  the  beneh ;  bat  Mr.  Pitt  eoold  never  ban 
addrsNod  the  sane  person  as  jodge,  said  yet  as  pnnecnting  oflBcer  of  the  Crown. 
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and  a  Peer  with  the  title  of  Lord  Hanifield ;  mnd  on  tiie  day  he  took  fail  nat  upoa 

the  bench,  Newcastle  resigned  as  minister. 

I^othing  now  remained  fi»  the  King  but  to  tranBfer  the  goTemment  to  Hr.  Pitt. 
It  waa  a  humiliating  neeeaity.  but  the  oonditimi  of  puUie  affidn  waa  daric  and  thieat- 
•ning,  and  no  one  else  coald  be  fbond  ti  sufficient  eonnge  or  capacity  to  nndertalEe 
theta^  PitthadBaidtothADakeofDeTOBahiTe,  "MyLoid.I  an  sure  that  I  can 
save  thiB  country,  and  that  nobody  else  can."  The  people  believed  hint.  "  The  eyea 
of  &u  afflicted  and  despairing  nation,"  says  Glover,  who  was  far  from  partakii;^  in 
their  enthusiasm,  '*  were  now  lifWd  up  to  a  private  gentleman  of  simder  fortune, 
wanting  the  pazade  of  birth  ta  title,  with  no  influence  except  maziii^  with  Lord 
Temple's  nrter,  and  evea  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  jnends  and  acqnaintanees. 
Yet,  under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Pitt  was  ooasidered  the  savior  of  England."  Hu 
triumph  was  the  trium|^  of  the  popular  part  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  the  first  m- 
stance  in  which  the  middling  classes,  the  tme  ConnnoBS  of  Great  Britain,  were  able 
to  break  down  in  Parliament  that  power  which  the  great  iamiliea  of  the  aristocraey 
had  so  hmg  possesied,  of  aetting  aside  or  snataining  the  decisions  of  the  Throne. 

Mr.  Pitt's  entrance  on  the  duties  of  Prime  Minister  in  December,  1756,  brings  us 
to  the  fvwrth  period  of  hia  political  life,  which  embraces  nearly  five  yean,  down  to 
Ootober,  1761.  For  abont  four  months,  however,  during  his  first  ministry,  his  hands 
were  in  a  great  measure  tied.  Thoo^  supported  by  the  unanimous  voice  tS.  1^ 
people,  the  King  regarded  him  witii  peraonal  dislike ;  Newcastle  and  hii  other  oppo- 
nents were  able  to  defeat  him  in  Parliament ;  and  in  April,  1757,  he  received  the 
royal  mandate  to  retire.  This  raised  a  storm  throughout  the  whole  of  England. 
The  stocks  fell.  The  Common  Council  of  London  met  and  passed  reaohitionB  of  the 
strongest  kind.  The  |nincipal  towna  of  the  kingdom,  Bath,  Cheater,  Norwich,  Salis- 
bury, "Worcester,  Yarmouth,  Newcastle,  and  many  others,  sent  Hr.  Pitt  the  freedom 
of  their  respective  cities,  as  a  token  of  their  confidence  and  as  a  warning  to  ^e  King. 
"  For  some  weeks,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  it  rained  gt)ld  boxes  I"  The  King,  in  the 
mean  time,  qpent  neatly  three  months  in  the  vain  attempt  to  form  another  adinini»- 
tration.  It  was  now  pofectly  i^parent,  that  nothing  ooold  be  done  without  concea- 
sions  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Pitt  therefore  ecmsented,  June  30th,  1757,  to  resume  hia 
office  as  Principal  Secretary  of  State  and  Prime  Minister,  in  conjunction  with  New- 
castle as  head  of  the  Treasury,  satisfied  that  he  could  more  easily  overrule  and  direct 
the  Duke  aa  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  than  as  leader  of  the  Oj^ndtion.  The  result 
verified  his  expectationa.  His  aecond  ministry  now  cwnmenced,  that  sjdoidid  era 
which  raised  England  at  onoe,  aa  if  by  magio,  from  the  brink  of  ruin  and  degrada- 
tion. The  genius  of  one  man  completely  penetrated  and  informed  the  mind  of  a  whole 
people,  "  From  tiie  instant  he  took  the  reins,  the  panic,  which  "had  paralyzed  every 
effinrt,  disappeared.  Inrtead  of  mooming  over  former  disgraoe  and  dreading  fatnre 
defeats,  the  naUon  asaumed  in  a  mnnent  the  air  of  confidence,  and  awaited  wilh  tm- 
palienoe  the  tidings  victory."  In  every  thing  he  undertook, 
"  He  pat  w  much  of  fait  wal  ioto  hit  act 
That  hit  example  had  a  nugnet'a  force, 
Aud  all  were  prompt  to  follow  whom  all  loved." 
To  this  wonderful  power  of  throwing  his  spirit  into  other  minds.  Colonel  Barr6 
referred  at  a  hiter  period,  in  ooe  of  hia  speeches  in  Parliammt :  "  He  waa  poeBeased 
of  the  happy  talent  of  transfusing  his  own  zeal  into  the  louls  of  all  those  who  were 
to  have  a  share  in  carrying  his  jmjects  into  execution ;  and  it  is  a  matter  well 
known  to  many  officers  now  in  the  House,  that  no  man  ever  entered  his  closet  who 
did  not  feel  himself,  if  possible,  ^over  at  his  return  than  when  he  went  in."  He 
knew,  also,  how  to  use  fear,  aa  well  as  affection,  fi»  the  aooomplishment  of  his  d»- 
ligna.    "  It  will  be  impoasibla  to  have  ao  many  ships  inepaied  ao  soon,"  aaid  Lord 
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Anarai,  -when  a  oertain  expedition  was  ordered.  "  If  the  ships  are  not  ready,"  said 
Ur.  Fitt,  "  I  will  impeaoh  your  Lordship  in  preflence  ai£  the  House."  They  were 
iwdy  as  diiected.  Newcastle,  in  the  mean  time,  yielded  with  quiet  mlminion  to 
the  miitemacy  of  his  gemni.  All  the  Duke  wanted  waa  the  patnnage*  and  this  Mr. 
Pitt  cheerfully  gave  up  tat  the  salTation  of  the  oountty.  Horue  Walpola  says,  in  his 
lively  manner,  «  Mr.  Rtt  do&  every  thing,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  gives  every 
thing.  As  long  as  they  can  agree  in  this  partition,  they  may  do  what  they  will."* 
One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt  was  to  grant  a  large  subsidy  to  Fredonok 
the  Greal^  of  Fnuna,  Sax  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Eminefls  of  Austria. 
This  was  oonnected  with  a  total  change  which  had  already  talnn  place  in  the  Con- 
tineutal  policy  of  George  II.,  and  was  intended  to  rescue  Hanover  from  the  han^ 
of  the  French.  StUl,  there  were  many  who  had  a  traditionii  i^anl  ftv.the  Eaor 
fieai  of  Austria,  in  whose  defaue  England  had  expended  mwe  than  ten  millionf 
of  ponndi  sterling.  The  giant  was,  tlmefbn^  strenuously  opposed  in  the  House, 
and  Mr.  Fitt  waa  taunted  with  a  desertion  tiX  his  principles.  /  In  reply,  he  defended 
himself,  and  maintained  the  necessity  of  the  grant  with  infinite  dexterity.  "  It 
was,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  the  most  artful  speech  he  ew  made.  He  provoked, 
called  for,  defied,  dyections — promised  Miormous  expense— demanded  never  to  be 
tried  hy  events."  degrees  he  conqpietely  sobdued  the  House,  nntil  a  murmur 
4^  applause  broke  fiarth  from  every  (j^uurter.  Seizing  the  iavorable  moment,  he 
drew  back  with  the  utmotf  dignity,  and  placing  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defianccj 
acclaimed,  in  his  loiidest  tone,  "  Is  there  an  Jtustrian  among  you  ?  Ii0t  him  come 
forward  and  reveal  himself !"  The  effect  was  irresistible.  "  UniTusal  lilenoe," 
says  Walpole,  "  USt  him  arbitei  ef  his  oiwb  terms."  Another  striking  instance  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  mastny  evw  tiie  Unue  is  said  alse  to  have  oeouned  about  this  time. 
Having  finished  a  speech,  he  walked  out  with  a  slow  step,  being  severely  afflicted 
with  the  gout.  A  silence  ensued  until  the  door  was  opeasi  to  let  him  pais  into 
tiie  lobby,  whoi  a  member  started  uyijag,  **  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  re^  to  the 
light  honorable  gentlemaa."  Pitt,  yvho  had  oangfat  the  words,  turned  back  and 
fixed  his  eye  «n  the  orator,  wrho  instantly  sat  down.  He  then  returned  toward  his 
seat,  repealing,  as  he  hobbled  along,  the  lines  of  Viigil,  in  which  the  poet,  conduct- 
ing iBneas  through  the  shadse  below,  describes  the  temnr  whidi  his  jHesenee  in- 
sured among  the  ghosts  of  the  Greeks  who  had  fought  at  Troy : 

Ast  DuMom  proeeres,  AgnoemaoniDqiie  phsteages^ 
Dt  vid4re  vntvn,  Iblgentiaqaa  snoa  por  unibru, 
logenti  trepidare  meta;  pan  vertsra  terp^ 
Cea  qaondsm  petiftre  ntes;  pan  tdlere  vooain 
Bxignam :  fiuep&u  damor  jTrnttntur  kimUu.* 

TiBoiL.  JBn.,  vi.,  489. 

*  A  carioos  BOeodute  illiutratea  the  aKeodeitcy  or  Pitt  over  Newcastlfi.  The  latter  wu  a  great 
vdemdiDarian,  and  was  go  featfal  of  takhtg  cold,  especially,  that  he  often  ordered  the  windowa 
tt  the  Hows  of  X.orda  to  be  ilntin  the  hoCtatt  wea^wr,  whila  the  raAof  the  Peers  were  nfliiring 
far  want  of  braeth.  Oo  one  ocoanon  be  called  upon  Pitt,  whe  waa  confiaad  to  bia  bed  by  the 
'gont  Newcastle,  on  being  led  into  the  bad-cbember,  foaod  the  room,  to  his  dismay,  tnthomt  Jtre 
in  a  cold,  winteiy  aftemoon.  He  begged  to  have  one  kiodled,  bnt  Pitt  refaied:  it  might  be  ii^a- 
rioas  to  his  gout.  Newcastle  drew  his  cloak  aroond  him,  and  inbmitted  with  the  worst  possible 
grace.  The  oonfereiice  was  a  Long  one.  Pitt  was  determined  ou  a  naval  expedition,  under  Ad- 
miral Hawke,  for  the  annihilation  of  the  French  fleet  Newcastle  opposed  it  on  acooant  of  the 
lateness  of  the  season.  The  deb^  continued  witil  the  Doke  waa  absolutely  ihivering  with  cold; 
when,  at  last,  seeing  another  bed  in  the  opposite  comer,  he  slipped  in,  and  covered  himself  with 
the  bedclothes!  A  secretaiy,  coming  in  soon  after,  fimnd  the  two  miniateia  in  this  onrioaa  predic- 
ament, with  their  faces  «aty  viaUe,  bandying  the  argoniMit  with  great  eagerness  from  oae  bedp 
aide  to  the  other. 

'*  The  Grecian  cfaiefii,  and  Agamemnon's  host, 
When  Uiey  behehl  the  han  with  shining  arms 
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Reaching  his  seat,  he  exclaimed,  "  Now  let  me  hear  what  the  honorahle  gentla- 
man  has  to  say  to  me !"  One  who  was  pzraeat,  being  asked  whether  the  House 
was  not  oonvubed  with  laughter  at  the  ludiomas  sitaation  of  the  poor  orator  and 
the  aptness  of  the  linet,  repUed,  "  No,  sir ;  we  were  all  too  much  awed  to  laugh." 

There  was,  however,  very  little  debate  afl«r  his  administration  had  fairly  com- 
menced.  All  parties  united  in  supporting  his  measures.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remark 
hie  fact,  that  the  Parliamentary  History,  which  professes  to  give  a  detailed  report 
of  all  the  debates  in  Parliament,  contains  not  a  single  speech  of  Hr.  Pitt,  and  only- 
two  or  three  by  any  other  person,  during  the  whole  period  of  lus  ministry.  The 
snf)pUeB  which' he  demanded  were,  for  that  day,  enormons-^twelve  milUons  and  a 
half  in  one  year,  and  nearly  twenty  millions  the  next — "  a  most  incredible  sum,*' 
says  Walpole,  respecting  the  former,  "  and  yet  already  all  subscribed  for,  and  even 
more  offered  !  Our  unanimity  is  prodigious.  You  would  as  soon  hear  '  No'  from 
an  old  maid  as  from  the  House  of  Commons."  "  Though  Parliament  has  met,** 
8».y8  Walpole  again,  in  1759,  "  no  politics  aie  oome  to  town.  One  may  describe 
the  House  of  Commons  like  the  stocks  :  Debates,  nothing  done ;  Votes,  mider  par ; 
Patriots,  no  price  ;  Oratory,  books  ^ut !" 

England  now  entered  into  the  war  with  all  the  energy  of  a  new  existence. 
Spread  out  in  her  o(^oniM  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe,  she  reannbled  a  stnmg 
man  who  had  long  been  lying  with  palsied  limbs,  and  the  blood  collected  at  the 
heart ;  when  the  stream  of  life,  suddenly  set  free,  rushes  to  the  extremities,  and  he 
springs  to  his  feet  with  an  elastic  bound  to  repel  injury  or  punish  agression;  In 
the  year  1758,  the  contest  was  carried  on  at  once  in  Europe,  Asa,  Africa,  and  Amer- 
ica— ^wherever  France  had  poeaessifflu  to  be  attacked,  or  England  to  be  defended. 
Notwithstanding  some  disasters  at  first,  victory  followed  upon  victory  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. Within  little  more  than  two  years,  all  was  changed.  In  Africa,  France 
was  stripped  of  every  settlement  she  had  on  that  continent.  In  India,  defeated  in 
two  engagements  at  sea,  and  driven  from  every  post  on  land,  she  gave  up  her  long- 
contest  for  the  ma&tety  of  the  East,  and  left  the  British  to  estaUish  their  govern- 
ment  over  a  himdred  and  fifly  milUfms  of  pet^e.  In  America,  all  her  rich  posses- 
sions  in  the  West  Indies  passed  into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  Louisbui^,  Q,uebeo, 
Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  Oswego,  Niagara,  Fort  Duquesne  [now  Pittsburgh], 
were  taken ;  and  the  entire  chain  of  postA  with  which  France  had  hemmed  in  and 
threatened  our  early  settlements,  fell  befiwe  the  united  arms  of  the  colonists  and  the 
English,  and  not  an  inch  of  territory  was  left  her  in  the  Western  World.  In  Eu- 
rope, Hanover  was  rescued ;  the  French  were  defeated  at  Creveldt,  and  again  at 
Minden  -with  still  greater  injury  and  disgrace ;  the  coasts  of  France  were  four  times 
invaded  with  severe  loss  to  the  English,  but  still  with  a  desperate  determination  to 
strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  enemy ;  H&vre  wias  bombarded  ;  the  port  and 
fortifications  of  Cherbourg  were  demolished ;  Brest  and  the  other  principal  sea-ports 
were  blockaded ;  the  Toulon  fleet  was  captured  or  destroyed  ;  and  the  brilliant  vic- 
tory of  Admiral  Hawke  off  Q,uiberon,  annihilated  the  French  navy  for  the  remainder 
of  the  war.'   At  home,  the  only  part  of  the  empire  which  continued  hostile  to  the 

Amid  those  shades,  trembled  with  sndden  fear. 

Part  tamed  their  backs  in  flight,  as  when  they  songfat 

Their  ahipa.     •     •     •     •    pgrt  raised 

A  feeble  oatcry ;  but  the  sound  commenced, 

Died  on  their  gatping  lipt. 
*  One  of  those  briUiimt  sallies  for  which  Mr,  Pitt  was  distinguished,  occurred  at  this  time,  and 
related  to  Sir  Edward  Hawke.  In  proposing  a  monument  for  General  Wolfe,  Mr.  Pitt  paid  a  htgb 
compliment  to  Admiral  Saunders :  "  a  man,"  said  he,  "  eqaoliog  those  who  have  beaten  Armadas — 
may  I  anticipate  t '  those  wlio  xoill  beat  Armadas  ■'*  The  words  were  prophedc.  It  was  the  veiy 
day  of  Hawkq'a  victory.  November  20tb,  1759. 
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gOTemmeat,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  disanned  fot  their  rehell- 
ions,  and  insulted  by  a  law  forbidding  them  to  wear  their  national  coatume,  were 
forever  detached  from  the  Stuarts,  and  drawn  in  grateful  ajQection  around  the 
Throne,  1^  Mr.  Pitt's  happy  act  of  oonfidence  m  putting  anna  into  their  hands,  and 
lending  them  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country  in  eyeiy  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Finally,  the  commercial  interests  of  the  kingdom,  always  the  most  important  to  a 
great  manufacturing  people,  prospered  as  never  before ;  and  "  Coichgrce,"  in  the 
worJs  inscribed  by  the  city  of  London  on  statue  which  they  erected  to  Mr,  Pitt, 
"  CoHiuEKCE,  fox  the  first  time,  was  united  with,  and  made  to  flouiish  by,  was,  I" 

France  was  now  eiSeotually  humbled.  In  1761  she  sought  for  peace  ;  and  Mr. 
Pitt  declared  to  his  friends,  when  entering  on  the  negotiation,  that  "  no  Peace  of 
Utrecht  should  again  stain  the  annals  of  England."  He  therefore  resisted  every 
attempt  of  France  to  obtain  a  restoration  of  conquests,  and  was  on  the  point  of  oon- 
eluding  a  trea^  upon  terms  commmsurate  with,  the  triumphs  of  the  English  anns, 
wh«i  the  French  succeeded  in  drawing  Spiun  into  iSo»  eontest.  After  a.  seasim  of 
long  alienation,  an  imderstanding  once  more  took  place  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  house,  of  Bourbon.  The  French  minister  instantly  changed  his  tone.  He 
came  forward  with  a  proposal  that  Spain  ^ould  be  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
treaty,  specifying  certain  claims  of  that  country  upon.  England  which  required  ad- 
justment. Mr.  Pitt  was  indignant  at  this  att^pt  of  a  prostrate  enemy  to  draw  % 
third  party  into  the  negotiation.  He  spuri^d  the  prcposal.  He  declared,  that  "  he 
would  not  relax  one  syllable  from  his  terms,  until  the  Tower  of  London  was  taken 
by  storm,"  He  demanded  of  Spain  a  disavowal  of  the  French  minister's  claims. 
This  offended  the  Spanish  court,  and  France  accomplished  her  object.  The  cele- 
brated Family  Compact  was  entered  into,  which  once  more  identified  the  two  nar 
tions  in  all  their  interests  ;  and  Spain,  by  a  subsequent  stipulation,  engaged  to  unite 
in  the  war  with  France,  unless  England  should  make  peace  .on  satisfactory  terms 
before  May,  1762.  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  means  of  secret  intelligence  were  hardly  inferior 
to  those  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  apprised  of  these  annngements  (though  studiously 
concealed)  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  made.  He  saw  that  a  war  was  inevitable, 
that  he  had  just  ground  of  war  ;  and  he  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow — to  seize 
the  Spanish  treasure-ships  which  were  then  on  their  way  from  America ;  to  surprise 
Havana,  which  was  wholly  unprepared  fo,r  defense ;  to  wrest  the  Isthmus  of  Pana^ 
ma  from  Spain,  and  thus  put  the  keys  of  hra  commerce  between  the  two  oceans 
forever  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  But  when  he  proposed  these  measures  to 
the  Cabinet,  he  was  met,  to  his  surprise,  'With  an  open  and  determined  resistance. 
George  II.  was  dead.  Lord  Bute,  the  favorite  of  George  III.,  was  jealous  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  ascendency.  The  King  probably  diaied  in  the  same  feelings ;  and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  G  rat  tan,  "  conspired  to  remove  him,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  his  supe- 
riority." An  obsequious  cabinet  voted  down  Mr.  Pitt's  proposal.  He  instantly  re- 
signed ;  and  Spain,  as  if  to  prove  his  sagacity,  and  justify  the  measure  he  had  urged, 
declared  war  herself  within  three  months ! 

The  King,  however,  ia  thus  ending  Uie  most  glorioiu  ministry  which  England  had 
ever  seen,  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  conciliate  Mr.  Pitt  The  very  next  day  he 
sent  a  message  to  him  through  Lord  Bute,  declaring  that  he  was  "  ioqtatient"  to 
bestow  upon  him  some.mark  of  the  royal  favor.  .  Mr.  Pitt  was  melted  by  these  im- 
expected  tokens  of  kindness.  He  replied  in  terms  which  have  often  been  censured 
as  unbecoming  a  man  of  spirit  under  a  sense  of  injury— terms  which  would  certainly 
be  tiionght  obsequious  at  the  present  day,  but  which  were  probably  dictated  by  the 
sadden  revulsion  his  feelings,  and  the  courtly  style  whieh  he  always  maintained 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  sovereign.'    On  the  day  after  his  resignation,  he  accepted 

*  In  b»  loag  uid  frequent  interrtews  with  George  II.,  Mr.  FiU,  though  often  commaDded  to  at 
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a  pension  of  £3000  (being  maoh  less  than  was  ofiered  him),  together  with  a  peer- 
age for  hit  wife.  Some,  indeed,  complained  that,  acting  aa  he  did  for  the  people,  he 
diould  hare  allowed  the  King  to  place  him  onder  any  pecuniary  obligatinu.  "  If 
he  had  gone  into  the  dty"  aaid  Walpole,  "  and  told  them  he  had  a  poor  wife  and 
diildnn  m^vided  for,  and  opened  a  Babscriptioi,  he  would  have  got  £000,000 
instead  of  £3000  a  year."  He  oould  never  have  done  bo,  until  he  had  ceaaed  to  be 
William  Pitt.  Mr.  Burice  has  truly  said,  "  With  regard  to  the  pension  and  the  title, 
it  is  a  i^ame  that  any  defaue  should  be  neoeasary .  What  eye  can  not  diatingaidL, 
at  the  firat  glance,  betwem  this  and  the  exeeptiottable  case  of  titles  and  penaiona  ? 
What  Kiton,  with  the  smallest  sense  htmin:  or  gratitude,  hnt  most  Unsh  far  hia 
country,  if  such  a  man  had  retired  unrewarded  from  the  public  service,  let  the  mo- 
tives of  that  retirement  be  what  they  would  ?  It  was  not  possible  that  his  aov- 
ereign  should  let  his  eminent  serrioeB  pass  unrequited  ;  and  the  quantum  was  rather 
regulated  by  the  modaratum  of  tiie  great  mind  that  received,  than  by  the  liberalitf 
a£  that  wluch  beatowed  it*^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  tide  of  pnblte 
favor,  which  had  ebbed  for  a  moment,  soon  returned  to  its  ordinary  channels.  The 
city  of  London  sent  him  an  address  in  the  warmest  terms  of  commendation.  On 
Lord  Mayor's  day,  when  he  joined  the  young  King  and  Q,ueen  in  their  processioii  to 
dine  at  Goildhall,  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  were  turned  from  the  royal  equipage  to 
the  modest  vehicle  which  contained  Mr.  Fttt  and  hia  brother-in-law,  Lord  Temple. 
The  loudest  acclamations  were  reserved  for  the  Great  Commoner.  The  crowd,  says 
an  ^e-witness,  clustered  around  his  eajriage  at  every  step,  **  hung  upon  the  wheels, 
hugged  his  footmen,  and  even  kissed  his  horses."  Sach  were  the  circamstanees  under 
whieh  he  retired  from  office,  having  resigned  on  the  fith  of  October,  1761. 

We  now  come  to  the  ^th  and  last  period  of  Ht.  7itt*s  life,  embracing  about  six- 
teen years,  down  to  his  decease  in  1776.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  except  fat 
a  brief  season  when  he  was  called  to  form  a  new  ministry,  he  acted  with  the  Opposi- 
tion. When  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  by  Lord  Bute,  in  1762,  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed  the  gout ;  but  his  feelings  mre  bo  excited  by  the  oonosssimis  made  to 
France,  that  he  caused  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  the  House  in  the  midst  of  his  acntest 
sufferings,  and  poured  out  his  indignation  for  three  hours  and  a  half,  expoung  in  the 
keenest  terms  the  loss  and  dishonor  brought  upon  the  country  by  the  conditions  of 
peace.  Thia  was  called  his  "  Sitting  Speeeh  ;**  beeause,  after  having  stood  fi»  a 
time  supported  by  two  friends,  **  he  was  so  excesnvely  ill,"  says  the  Parliamentaiy 
Histoiy,  "  and  his  pain  became  so  exceedingly  acute,  that  the  House  unanimously 
desired  he  might  be  permitted  to  deliver  his  sentiments  sitting — a  circumstance 
that  was  nnpreoedented."'  But  whether  the  peace  was  disgraceful  or  not,  the 
ministry  had  no  alternative.  Lord  Bute  eduld  not  raise  maaeif  to  eanry  on  iba  war. 
The  merchants,  who  had  urged  upon  Mr.  Pitt  double  the  amount  he  needed  frhan- 
ever  he  asked  a  loan,  refused  their  asaistaoce  to  a  minister  wh«n  they  could  not  trust. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Lord  Bute  was  soon  driven  to  extremities ;  and  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  revenues,  introduced  a  Irill  aulgecting  cider  to  an  ettise. 
An  Bxdse  Bill  has  always  been  odious  to  the  Englidi,  It  brings  with  it  the  right 
of  search.  It  lays  open  the  private  dwelling,  which  every  EngHshman  has  been 
tau^t  to  r^ard  as  his  "  castle."  "  You  give  to  the  dipping-rod,"  said  one,  arguing 
against  such  a  law,  '*  what  you  deny  to  the  scepter  \"  Hr.  Pitt  laid  hold  of  this 
feeling,  and  opposed  the  Inll  with  his  utmost  strength.    There  is  no  report  of  his 

widle  nfieriog  KTere  pain  from  tha  pnt,  nmr  obeyed.  Wfaao  nnaUe  aagr  knger  to  stsiid,he 
•Iwayi  kneeled  od  a  ciuhioB  before  llw  Kfatg. 

*  ADnnal  Begister  for  1761. 

>  Parltamentary  History,  zv.,  lltQi.  The  report  of  All  speech  is  too  meager  aad  muatufactorf 
to  merit  iotertion  fai  this  work. 
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speech,  bat  &  single  passage  has  come  down  to  us.  containing  one  of  the  finest  bursts 
of  his  eloquence.  "  The  poorest  man  in  his  cottage  may  bid  defiance  to  all  the  foroes 
of  the  Crown.  It  may  be  frail ;  its  roof  may  shake  ;  the  wind  may  blow  through 
it;  the  storm  may  enter  it;  but  the  King  of  England  can  not  enter  U!  All  his 
power  dues  not  cross  the  threshold  of  tiiat  ruined  tenement  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  as  stated  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  that  Mr.  Pitt  uttered  a  hon  mot 
which  was  long  remembered  for  the  mirth  it  occasioned.  Ur.  Geo^e  Grenville 
replied  to  Mr.  litt,  and,  though  be  admitted  that  an  excise  was  odious,  contended 
that  the  tax  was  unavoidable.  "  The  right  honorable  gentleman,"  said  he,  "  oom- 
plams  of  the  hardship  of  the  tax — why  does  he  not  tell  ua  tohere  we  can  lay  anothra 
in  its  stead  ?"  "  Tell  me,"  said  he,  repeating  it  with  strong  emphasis,  "  tell  me  where 
you  con  lay  another  tax  !  Tell  me  where  !"  Mr.  Pitt,  from  his  seat,  bndce  out  in 
a  musical  tone,  quoting  from  a  popular  song  of  the  day,  "  GentU  sh^herd,  tdl  me 
where .'"  The  House  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  continued  for  scnde  minutes, 
and  Mr.  Grenville  barely  escaped  the  sobriquet  Gentle  Shepherd  for  the  rest  o£ 
his  life.  Af^r  six  divisions,  the  bill  was  passed,  but  it  drove  Lord  Bute  from  power. 
He  resigned  a  few  weeks  atler,  and  in  May,  1763,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Grenville, 
whose  mistakes  as  minister,  in  connection  with  the  peculiar  temperament  tj£  the 
King,  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  George  III.,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  to  be  governed 
first  by  favorites  and  then  by  his  own  passions.  He  was  naturally  of  a  quick  and 
obstinate  temper.  During  the  fiist  twenty  years  -of  his  r^gn  (for  he  afterward  cor- 
rected tltia  error),  he  allowed  hia  feelings  as  a  man  to  mingle  far  too  much  with>hi8 
duties  as  a  sovereign.  This  led  him  into  two  steps,  one  of  which  agitated,  and  the 
other  dismembered  his  empire— -the  persecution  of  John  'WUkes,  and  the  attempt  to 
force  taxation  on  the  American  colonies.  It  is  now  known,  that  he  sent  a  personal 
order  to  have  Wilkes  arrested  under  a  general  warrant,  against  the  adviee  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  insisted  on  all  the  subsequent  Tiolations  of  law  which  gave  such  no- 
toriety and  influence  to  thai,  restless  demagogue.  And  althoagh  he  did  net  originate 
the  plan  wT  taxing  America,  the  mommt  the  right  was  questioned,  he  resolved  to 
maintain  the  principle  to  the  utmost  extremity.  This  it  was  that  forced  the  "  De- 
claratory Act"  on  Lord  Rockingham,  and  held  Lord  North  so  long  to  the  war,  as  it 
now  appears,  against  his  own  judgment  and  feetings.  In  respect  to  both  these 
Bulgects,  Mr.  Pitt  took,  from  the  first,  an  open  and  decided  stand  against  the  wishm 
of  the  King.  He  did  it  on  the  principle  which  governed  his  whole  political  life ; 
which  led  him,  nearly  thirty  years  before,  to  oppose  so  violently  the  issue  of  search- 
warrants  for  seamen" — the  principle  of  resisting  arbitrary  power  in  every  form ; 
of  defending,  at  all  hazards,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  "  however  mean, 
however  remote."  During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  all  his  speeches  of  any  import- 
ance, with  a  single  exeeptim,  related  to  one  or  the  other  these  topics.  It  was 
his  constant  aim,  in  his  own  em^^tio  language,  "  to  restore,  to  save,  to  eonpnn. 

the  CoMSTITUTlON." 

This  attachment  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  popular  part  of  the  gcwenuaeiit  gave  rise  to 
an  attack  (it  is  not  known  on  what  occasion),  which  called  forth  cne  of  those  keen 
and  contemptuous  retorts  witb  which  he  so  crf^en  put  down  his  opponents.  Mr. 
Moreton,  GUef  Justice  of  Chester,  having  occasion  to  mention  "  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,"  paused,  and,  turning  toward  Mr.  Pitt,  added,  "  or,  as-the  right  hon- 
orable member  would  call  them,  Commons.  Lords,  and  King."  Mr.  Pitt,  says 
Charles  Butler,  in  relating  the  story,  nwe  (as  he  always  did)  with  great  deliber- 
ation, and  called  to  or<2er.  "  I  have,"  he  said,  "  heard  frequently  in  this  House 
loctiines  which  sai|aised  me ;  but  now  my  blood  mns  cold  \    I  deure  the  words 
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of  the  honorable  member  may  be  talcen  down."  The  cleric  -wrote  down  the 
words.  "  Bring  them  to  ms !"  said  Hr.  Pitt,  in  hii  londeet  -nnoe.  By  this  time 
Mr.  Moreton  wae  frightened  out  of  his  senses.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
Speaker,  "  I  meant  nothing. !  King,  Lords,  and  Oommoiu ;  Lords,  King,  and  Com- 
mons ;  Commons,  Lords,  and  King — tria  juncta  in  tmo.  I  meant  nothing !  In- 
deed, I  meant  nothing !"  "  I  don't  wish  to  pnih  the  mattot  further."  said  Ur. 
Pitt,  in  a  tone  bat  little  above  a  whisper.  Then,  in  a  higher  note,  "  The  moment 
a  man  acknowledges  his  error,  he  ceases  to  be  guilty.  I  have  a  great  regard  for  the 
famwrable  gmtleman,  and,  as  an  instance  of  that  regard,  I  give  him  this  advice — 
a  pause  of  some  moments  ;  then,  assuming  a  look  of  unspeakable  derision,  he  added, 
in  a  coUoqnial  tone,  '*  'Whenever  that  gentleman  memu  nothing,  I  xeeommend  to 
him  to  tay  nothing  !** 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that,  during  the  period  now  under  review,  Mr.  Pitt 
WW  called,  for  a  l»ief  season,  into  the  service  of  the  Crown.  George  Grenville, 
who  sneeeeded  liord  Bute,  after  acting  as  minister  about  two  years,  and  inflicting 
on  hia  eoontry  the  evils  the  Ameriean  Stamp  Act,  became  personally  obnoxious 
to  the  King,  and  was  dismissed  from  offioe  about  the  middle  of  1765.  The  eyes 
of  the  whole  country  were  now  turned  toward  Mr.  I^tt,  and  the  King  asked  the 
terms  upon  which  he  would  accept  office.  Mr.  Pitt  replied  that  he  was  ready  to 
go  to  St  James's,  if  he  could  "  carry  the  Constitation  along  with  him."  But  upon 
mtering  into  details,  it  was  ibund  impossible  to  reconcile  his  views  with  that  court 
influence  wfaieh  still  overruled  the  King.  Lord  Rockingham  was  then  called  upon 
to  form  a  ministry ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  censured  by  many,  and  especially  by  his 
biographer,  Mr.  Thackeray,  for  not  joining  heartily  in  the  design,  and  lending  the 
whole  we^t  of  his  influence  to  establish,  under  his  Lordship,  another  great  Whig 
administration.  This  might,  perh^,  have  been  an  aot  of  magnanimity.  But,  con- 
sidering his  recent  ^lendid  services,  the  known  wishes  of  the  people,  and  his  ac- 
knowledged superiority  over  every  other  man  in  the  empire,  it  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected of  Mr.  Pitt  that  he  sbl>uld  make  himself  a  stepping-stone  for  the  ambition 
of  another.  Lord  Rockingham,  though  a  man  of  high  integrity  and  generous  sen- 
timents, had  not  that  force  <^  character,  that  eloquence  in  debate,  that  controlling 
inflnenee  over  Hie  minds  of  odiers  which  could  akne  reanimate  the  "VThig  party,  uid 
restore  their  principles  and  their  policy  under  a  Tory  King.  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  op- 
pose the  new  ministers ;  but  he  declared,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  that  he 
could  not  give  them  his  confidence.  "  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  bowing  to 
the  ministry,  "txMfdmee  i»  a  plant  of  dow  growth  in  an  aged  bomnf""'  The 
event  justified  his  delay  and  faesitatioa.  **  The  OaUnet,"  says  Oooke,  in  his  History 
of  Party,  "  was  fbnned  from  the  rear-guard  of  the  Whigs — men  who  were  timorous 
and  suspicious  of  their  own  princi{^ ;  who  were  bound  in  the  chains  of  aristocratic 
expediency  and  peisonal  interest,  ud  who  dared  not  to  loose  them,  because  tbey 
bww  not  the  power  <d  ihm  principles  or  their  ullimate  tendwi^."  The  Rocking- 
ham administration  performed  one  important  service— they  repealed  the  Stamp  Act. 
But  they  held  together  only  a  year,  and  were  dissolved  on  the  5th  ai  August,  1766. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  now  called  upon  to  frame  a  ministry.  It  was  plaioly  impossible  for 
him  to  succeed-;  and  no  one  ^but  a  man  of  his  sanguine  temperament  would  have 
thought  of  making  the  attempt.  The  Rockingham  Whigs,  fiirming  the  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  section  of  the  party,  might  of  oouise  be  expected  to  oppose.  Ijord 
Temple,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  every  eme^ncy,  now  deserted 
him,  and  jraned  his  brother,  Geoige  Grenville,  in  justifying  Ameriean  taxation. 

Bee  page  103  ferthe  speech  containiDgthii  psiaage,  and  a  deecriptkm  of  Mr.  Pitt's  imprenrre 
maimer  in  thoa  declaring  off  from  Lord  BookiDgham.  Thii  nugle  sentenoe  decided  the  fate  of 
that  miaiBtty. 
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Lord  Oamden  and  a  few  othen,  tlw  poaeen  of  WhiggiBm  eb  it  now  exists,  sap- 
ported  Mr.  Fitt,  and  carried  with  them  the  mfir&gea  of  the  people.  But  the  Tories 
were  favoritee  at  Court.  They  filled  all  the  important  stations  of  the  honsehold  ; 
they  had  the  rea^est  access  to  the  royal  presence  ;  and,  though  Mr.  Pitt  might,  at 
first,  undoubtedly  rely  on  the  King  for  support,  he  could  hardly  expect  to  enjoy  it 
long  without  gratifying  his  widies  in  the  selection  of  the  great  officers  of  state. 
Under  these  (urcumstances,  the  moment  Mr.  Fitt  discovered  his  real  ntnatitm,  he 
ought  to  have  relinquished  the  attempt  to  form  a  ministry. '  But  he  was  led  on 
step  by  step.  His  proud  spirit  had  never  been  accustomed  to  draw  hack.  He  at 
last  f<Hrmed  <me  on  coalition  principles.  He  drew  around  him  as  many  of  his  own 
firiends  as  possible,  and  filled  up  the  remaining  places  with  Tories,  hoping  to  keep 
the  peace  at  the  oonncil-hoard  by  his  personal  infloenoe  and  authoEity.  He  had 
put  down  Newcastle  by  uniting  with  him,  tmd  he  was  omfident  of  doing  the  same 
with  his  new  competitors.  But  he  made  one  mistake  at  the  outset,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  his  subsequent  illness,  proved  the  ruin  of  his  ministry.  It  related  to 
the  "  lead"  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  voice  was  the  only  one  that  could  rule 
the  stormy  discussions  of  that  body,  and  compose  the  elements  of  strife  which  were 
tiiickening  around  him.  And  yet  he  withdrew  Ctom  the  House,  and  gave  the  lead 
to  Charles  Townsend.  Never  was  a  choice  more  unfortunate.  Townsend  was,  in- 
deed, brilliant,  but  he  was  rash  and  tmstable  ;  eaten  up  with  the  desire  to  please 
every  body  \  utterly  devoid  of  firmness  and  self-command  ;  and,  therefore,  the  last 
man  in  the  worid  for  giving  a  lead  and  direction  to  the  measures  of  the  House. 
But  Mr.  Pitt's  health  was  gone.  He  felt  wholly  inadequate,  under  his  frequent  at- 
tacks of  the  gout,  to  take  the  burden  of  debate  ;  he  therefore  named  himself  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  and  passed  into  the  Upper  House  with  the  title  of  Lord  Chatham.  As 
might  be  expected,  his  motives  in  thus  aoceptmg  the  peerage  were,  for  a  time,  mis- 
understood. He  was  supposed  to  have  renounced  his  princii^es,  and  become  a  creat- 
ure of  the  Court.  The  city  of  London,  where  he  had  ruled  with  absolute  sway  atf 
the  Great  Commoner,  refused  him  their  support  or"  congratulations  as  Lord  Chat- 
ham. The  press  teemed  with  invectives ;  and  the  people,  who  considered  him  as 
having  betrayed  their  cause,  loaded  him  with  maledictions.  Such  treatment,  in 
connection  with  his  snfierings  firom  disease,  naturally  tended  to  agitate  his  feeUngs 
and  sour  his  temper.  He  was  sometimes  betrayed  into  rash  conduct  and  passimata 
language.  His  biographer  has,  indeed,  truly  said,  that,  "highly  as  Lord  Chatham 
was  loved  and  respected  by  his  own  family,  and  great  as  were  his  talents  and  vir- 
tues, he  possessed  not  the  art  of  cementing  polittctd  firiend^ips.  A  oonsciousness 
of  his  superior  abilities,  strengthened  by  the  brilliant  successes  of  his  former  admin- 
istration,  and  the  unbounded  popularity  he  enjoyed,  imparted  an  austerity  to  his 
manners  which  distrewed  and  offended  his  colleagues." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Lord  Chatham  formed  his  third  min- 
ktry.  It  would  long  since  have  passed  into  oblivion,  had  not  Mr.  Burke  handed  it 
down  to  posterity  in  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  (though  abounding  in  gro- 
tesque imagery)  which  we  have  in  our  literature.  "  He  made  an  administration," 
says  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  American  Taxation,  "  so  checkered  and  speckled ; 
he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically  dovetailed  ; 
a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid  ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic  ;  such  a  tesselatcd 
pavement  vrithout  cement,  here  a  hit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of  white  ;  pa- 
triots and  courtiers,  ELing's  friends  and  Kepuhlicans,  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  cu- 
rious show,  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch  and  unsure  to  stand  on.  The  colleagues 
whom  he  assorted  at  the  same,  boards  stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to 
a^  '  Sir,  your  name  V  '  Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of  mo.'  *  Mr.  Such-a-one,  I 
beg  a  thousand  pardons.*   I  venture  to  say  it  did  so  happen,  that  persons  had  a 
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single  office  divided  lietween  them  who  had  never  spoke  to  each  other  in  their  Utm 
nnUl  they  found  themMlvea  (they  knew  not  how)  pigging  together,  heads  and  pointa. 
in  the  same  tnichle-hed.""  •  •  *  '*  If  ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any  other 
cause  withdrew  him  from  public  cares,  principles  directly  the  contrary  were  sure  to 
predominate.  When  he  had  executed  his  plan,  he  had  not  an  inch  of  ground  to 
stand  on.  liVhen  he  had  accomplished  his  scheme  of  admiuistiation,  he  teas  no 
longer  a  mmister." 

Such  was  literally  the  fact.    Only  a  few  greeks  after  his  final  arrangonents  were 

made,  he  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  the  gout  at  Bath,  which  threatened  his 
immediate  dissolution.  Having  partially  recovered,  he  set  out  on  his  return  for  Lon- 
don, in  February,  1767.  But  he  was  violently  attacked  on  the  road,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  retiie  to  his  countrylseat  at  Hayes,  where  he  lay  in  extreme  sufiering,  with 
a  mind  so  agitated  and  diseased  that  all  access  to  him  was  denied  for  many  months. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Charles  Towiuend,  in  one  his  rash  and  boastful 
moods,  committed  himself  to  Mr.  Grenville  in  favor  of  taxing  the  colonies ;  and  was 
induced  to  lay  those  duties  on  tea,  glass,  ice.,  which  revived  the  contest,  and  led  to 
the  American  Bevolution.  It  is,  indeed,  a  singular  circumstance,  that  such  a  bill 
should  have  passed  under  an  admimstration  bearing  the  name  of  Chatham.  But  he 
had  ceased  to  be  minister  except  in  name.  Some  months  before,  he  had  sent  a  ver- 
bal message  to  the  King  (for  he  was  unable  to  write),  that  "  such  was  the  ill  state 
of  his  health,  tiiat  his  majesty  must  not  expect  from  him  any  iurther  advice  or  as- 
sistance in  any  arrangement  whatever."  "When  Grafton  became  minister,  he  sent 
in  his  fwmal  resignation  hy  the  hands  <^  Lord  Oamden.  It  is  striking  to  observe 
how  soon  great  men  are  forgotten  when  they  fall  from  power,  and  withdraw,  in  the 
decay  of  their  faculties,  from  the  notice  of  the  public.  Lord  Chatham's  former  resig- 
nation was  an  era  in  Europe.  The  news  of  it  awakened  the  liveliest  emotions 
throughout  die  civilized  world.  The  time  of  his  second  resignation  was  hardly  known 
in  London.  His  sun  appeared  to  have  sunk  at  mid-day  amid  clouds  and  gloom 
Little  did  any  one  imagine,  that  it  was  again  to  break  forth  with  a  purer  splendor, 
and  to  fill  the  whole  horizon  around  with  the  radiance  of  its  setting  beams.'* 

"  Supposed  to  refer  to  Lord  North  and  Mr.  George  Cooke,  who  w«re  made  joint  paymasters. 

>*  There  was  a  mystery  omnected  with  Lord  Chatfaam'a  long  eonfiueoMHit  wtuch  has  oreated 
n»Dy  nmiitee.  A  writer  in  the  London  Qaarterly  Review  fer  1840  has  endeavored  to  ahow  that 
it  was,  to  «  great  extent,  a  thing  of  pretense  and  affectation ;  that  he  was  shocked  at  the  sadden 
loss  of  his  popularity  afkm  accepting  the  peerage ;  disconcerted  1^  the  oppositinD  which  ipntug 
up ;  mortified  jtt  the  tubum  of  his  attempts  to  atreagdieQ  his  goreraawat ;  and  that,  under  these 
wmnmamniMW,  "  he  felt  some  rebtctaDoe  to  come  farwaid  in  hia  new  character,  and  perliaps  cluug 
to  office  only  tfiat  be  mig^tfind  wmethikingmdpopHlaroceaaum/orrerignatiim"  To  an  enemy 
of  Lord  Chatham's  feme  and  principles  this  may  seem  probable ;  hot  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  with- 
out the  least  evidence  to  support  it.  It  is  probably  tree  that  Lord  Chatham's  withdrawal  from 
pabUc  bosioeas  was  «ot  owing  In  dinet  sofferinga  feom  the  goat  during  the  whole  space  of  two 
years.  Lord  Cbeatarfteld,  who  was  no  friend  ChaAam,  aud  not  the  least  iuclioed  to  shebar 
him,  attributed  "  bis  inactivity  to  the  effects  of  die  iDijudicioQa  treatment  of  his  physician,  who  had 
prevented  a  threatened  attack  of  the  goat  by  dispening  the  hamor  throagtunit  the  whfde  q,-steiD. 
The  experio»Dt  eansed  a  severe  fit  innesa,  which  chiefly  a^ted  bis  nerves. **  Whether  this 
was  the  osoae  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  his  nervoas  system  was  in  a  very  abnning  stale,  and  that 
his  tnind  became  greatly  diaeased.  Ha  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  and  perfaapa  yielded  to  qd- 
ressunabte  joalotiries  and  stispiciogs.  Sad}  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  the  opiuioa  of  Lord 
Camden;  who  says,  in  a  coafidential  letter,  "  Lord  Chatham  is  at  Hayes,  brooding  over  bis  own 
susptcions  and  discontents— bis  return  to  basiness  almost  desperate— inaecetsibl«  to  every  body; 
bat  nnder  a  persnasion  that  be  is  given  np  and  abeadmied."  Bat  Lord  Camden  aocm  after  re* 
orived  iufbnmitioa  which  probably  changed  his  views.  "On  his  retnm  to  Lnuduu,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  he  beard  such  an  accouui  of  Lord  Chatham  as  to  convince  him  diat  the  connlry  was 
forever  deprived  of  the  services  of  that  illQBtrious  man."  This  refers,  nudoiibtedly.  to  a  report  of 
bis  beiu{t  deranged,  which  was  then  prevalent.  It  now  appears  tliMt  this  wax  not  literally  the  fac^ 
tbongb  bis  mind  was  certainly  io  sndi  a  state  that  Lady  Cbarlnim  did  not  allow  him  to  be  master 
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After  an  entire  leelunon  from  the  world  for  nearly  tliTee  years,  Lord  Ohatham,  tc 
the  Bmpnae  of  all,  made  his  appearance  in  Parliament  with  fais  health  greatly  im* 
prored,  and  in  fnll  poaiesiion  of  his  gigantic  powers.  He  was  still  so  infirm,  how- 
ever, that  he  went  on  crutches,  and  was  swathed  in  flannels,  when  he  entered  the 
House  of  Lords  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  January  9,  1770.  In  commenting 
on  the  address,  he  came  out  at  once  in  a  loftier  strain  of  eloquence  than  ever  in 
reply  to  Lord  Mansfield  on  the  case  of  John  Wilkes.'^  This  speech  gave  a  decinre 
turn  to  political  affain.  A  leader  had  now  appeared  to  array  the  Whigs  against 
the  Duke  of  Grafton-  Lord  Camden,  who  as  Ohancellor  had  continued  in  the  Cab- 
inet, though  hostile  to  the  measures  which  prevailed,  came  down  from  the  wooUsack 
at  the  close  of  Lord  Chatham's  speech,  and  declared  against  the  minister.  "  1  have," 
said  he,  "  hung  down  my  head  in  oonncil,  and  disapproved  by  my  tocte  those  atepa 
which  I  knew  my  avowed  oppodtion  could  not  prevent.  I  will  do  so  no  Imger.  I 
now  proclaim  to  the  world  ^at  I  entirely  coincide  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  my 
noble  fneud — whose  presence  again  reanimates  as — reepeeting  this  unconstitution- 
al vote  of  the  House  of  CommcaiB."  He  was  of  course  dismissed ;  and  united  with 
Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Kockingham,  and  the  rest  of  the  Whigs,  to  oppose  the  GrafUHi 
ministry.  They  soeeaeded  in  nineteen  days :  Utt  Duke  resigned  on  ^e  twen^-eighth 

the  same  month.  But  tiie  Whigs  did  not  profit  by-thur  victory.  The  hostility 
of  the  King  excluded  them  from  power,  and  Lord  Nrath  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  aflairs.  An  attempt  was  now  made  to  put  down  Lord  Chatham  by  personal  in- 
sult. He  was  tumted  before  the  House,  March  14,  1770,  with  having  received  a 
pennon  from  the  Crown,  and  having  unjustifiably  recommended  pauions  finr  others. 
He  rose  xxpon  his  antagonist,  as  he  alwa^  did  <»  sneh  occauona,  and  tamed  hii  de- 
fense into  an  attack.  He  at  once  took  up  the  case  of  Lord  Camden,  whom  he  had 
brought  in  as  Chancellor  three  yearB  before,  with  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
"  I  could  not,"  said  he,  "  ei^>ect  such  a  man  to  quit  the  Chief-justioediip  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  which  he  held  for  life,  and  pat  himself  in  the  power  of  tiiose  who  were 
not  to  be  trusted,  to  he  dismissed  frnm  the  Chancery  at  any  momait,  without  mak- 
ing some  slight  proviricm  for  such  an  event.  The  pnfalie  has  not  been  deceived  by 
his  conduct.  My  suspicions  have  been  justified.  His  integrity  has  made  him  once 
more  a  poor  and  a  private  man ;  he  was  dismissed  for  the  vote  he  gave  in  favor  of 
the  right  of  dxtion  in  the  people."  Here  an  attempt  was  made  to  overwhelm  him 
with  clamor.  Bome  Lords  called  out,  "  To  the  bar  I  to  the  bar !"  and  Lord  March* 
mont  moved  that  his  wnds  be  taken  down.  Lord  Chatham  seconded  the  motion ; 
and  went  on  to  say,  "  I  neither  deny,  retract,  nor  explain  these  words.  I  do  re- 
affirm the  fact,  and  I  desire  to  meet  the  sense  of  the  House.  I  appeal  to  the  honor 
of  every  Ijord  in  this  House  whether  he  has  not  the  same  eonvicticHi."  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, Lord  Temple,  and  many  others,  rose,  and,  upon  their  honor,  affirmed  the 
same.  The  ministry  were  now  denroui  to  drop  the  subject ;  but  Lord  HarchoHint, 
encouraged  by  Lord  Mansfield,  persisted,  and  moved  that  nothing  had  appeared  to 
justify  the  assertion.    Lord  Ch^am  again  declared,  "  My  words  remain  nnretract* 

of  hit  own  sctkmi.  It  is,  therefore,  oaeandid  in  the  extretnfl  to  re^esent  Lord  Ohsdum  as  fngn- 
ing  UlneM  in  order  to  esotpe  from  tba  respoutlrilitiM  of  fak  station. 

Thoogb  Lord  Chatluuo  had  a  high  senM  of  Maoifteld**  kaning  and  abilities,  he  oontioaed  to 
regard  him  with  srersioD  and  diitiuat  on  acoonnt  of  his  extreme  Tory  aentiinenta.  In  reply  to 
MnmGe\d,  when  the  caae  of  Wilket  again  came  ap  at  a  late  evening  MMnon,  he  quoted  Lord  Somen 
and  Cbier-justice  Holt  on  the  poinu  of  law,  and  drew  their  characters  in  bis  own  maaterij  s^le. 
He  pronoanced  Iham  "  konat  men  who  knew  and  loved  the  OonstitatioB."  Then  tnming  to  Man*- 
field,  be  said.  "  I  tow  to  O^d,  I  think  the  noble  Lord  equals  tbem  both— m  aMtfus  /"  He  com- 
plained bitterly,  in  oonclosion,  of  the  motion  bemg  presaed  by  Lord  Marchnumt  and  Lord  Mana 
field  at  so  onraaaonable  an  hoar,  and  called  for  an  adjonniment.  >■  If  the  GonstiWtkHi  most  be 
woonded,"  aaid  he,  "  let  it  not  receive  its  mortal  stab  at  thia  dark  and  midtugfat  boor,  when  hoaaat 
men  are  asleep  in  their  beds,  and  when  only  felons  and  asiMrini  are  seeking  for  prey  t" 
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ed,  unexplained,  and  leaffiimed.  I  deiire  to  know  whether  I  am  condemned  or 
acquitted ;  and  whether  I  may  Btill  presume  to  hold  my  head  as  high  as  the  nohle 
Lord  who  moved  to  have  my  words  taken  down."  To  this  no  answer  was  given. 
It  was  cuy  for  the  miniBtry  to  pass  what  vote  they  pleased ;  but  they  found  that 
every  attempt  to  disgrace  lueh  a  man  only  recoiled  on  themselves.  His  glowing 
defense  of  the  people's  rights  regained  him  the  popularity  he  had  lost  hy  his  acces- 
sion to  the  peerage.  The  city  of  London  addressed  him  in  terms  of  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment, thanking  him  for  "  the  zeal  he  had  shown  in  support  of  those  most 
valuable  privileges,  the  light  of  election  and  the  xif^t  of  petition."  Tho  people 
Looked  up  to  him  again  as  their  best  and  truest  fiiend ;  and  though  promoted  to  an 
earldom,  they  felt,  in  the  language  of  his  grandson,  Lord  Mahon,  "  that  his  eleva- 
tion over  them  was  like  that  of  Eochestei  Castle  over  his  own  shores  of  Chatham 
—that  he  was  raised  above  them  only  for  their  protection  and  defense." 

After  this  session,  Lord  Chatham  was  unable  to  attend  upon  Parliament  except 
occasionally  and  at  distant  intervals.  He  spent  his  time  chiefly  on  his  estate  at 
Burton  Fynsent,  superintending  the  education  of  his  children,  and  mingling  in  their 
amusements  with  the  liveliest  pleasure,  notwithstandtag  his  many  infirmities.  Ha 
sought  to  interest  them  not  only  in  their  books,  but  in  rural  employments  and  rural 
■oenery.  He  delighted*in  landscape  gardening ;  and,  in  spedcing  of  its  fine  sjnmge- 
ments  for  &ture  effect,  called  it,  with  hii  usual  felicity  of  expresuon,  "  the  prophetic 
eye  of  Taste."  "  When  his  health  would  permit,"  says  the  tutor  of  his  son,  "  he 
never  sufiered  a  day  to  pass  without  giving  instruction  of  some  sort  to  his  children, 
and  seldom  without  reading  the  Bible  with  them."  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
studied  the  Scriptures  with  great  care  and  attention  irom  early  life.  He  read  them 
not  only  for  the  guidance  of  his  fiuth,  but  for  improvement  in  oratory.  "  Kot  con- 
tent," says  I^rd  Lyttleton,  "  to  correct  and  instruct  his  imagination  by  the  works 
of  men,  he  borrowed  his  noblest  images  from  . tho  language  of  inspiration."  His 
practice,  in  this  respect,  was  imitated  by  Burke,  Jnnius,  and  other  distinguished 
writen  of  the  day.  At  no  period  in  later  times*  has  secular  eloquence  gathered  so 
many  of  h«r  images  and  allusicais  irom  the  pages  of  the  Bihte. 

Thus  withdrawn  from  the  cares  and  labors  of  public  life,  there  was  only  one  sub- 
ject that  could  ever  induce  him  to  appear  in  Parliament.  It  was  the  contest  with 
America,  He  knew  more  of  this  country  than  any  man  in  England  except  Burke. 
Boring  the  war  in  vlw^  he  wrested,  Canada  fr<»Q  the  French,  he  was  broi^ht  into 
the  most  intimate  oommnnioation  with  the  leading  men  of  the  colonies.  He  knew 
their  spirit  and  the  resources  of  the  country.  Two  of  the  smallest  states  (Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut)  had,  in  answer  to  his  call,  raised  twelve  thousand  men 
for  that  war  in  a  single  year.  Feelings  of  personal  attachment  united,  therefore, 
with  a  sense  of  justice,  to  make  him  the  chamjiion  of  America.  Foeble  and  de- 
crepit as  he  was,  he  forgot  his  age  and  sufferings.  He  stood  fiarth,  in  presence  of 
the  whole  empire,  to  arraign,  as  a  breach  of  the  Constitution,  every  attempt  to  tax  a 
people  who  had  no  representatives  in  Parliament.  It  was  the  era  of  his  sublimest 
efibrts  in  oratory.  With  no  private  ends  or  party  purposes  to  accomplish,  with  a 
consciousness  of  the  exalted  services  be  had  rendered  to  his  country,  he  spdce  "  as 
one  havii^  auUmity,"  and'  denounced  the  war  with  a  prophetic  sense  of  the  diame 
and  disaster  attending  such  a  conflict.  His  voice  of  warning  was  lost,  indeed,  upon 
the  ministry  and  on  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  who  welcomed  a  reUef  from  their 
burdens  at  the  expense  of  America.  But  it  rang  throughout  every  town  and  hamlet 
of  die  colonies ;  and  when  he  proclaimed  in  the  ean  of  Farliamwt,  "  I  rejoice 
America  has  resisted,**  millions  of  hearts  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  swelled 
with  a  prouder  determination  to  resist  even  to  the  end." 
I*  Lord.  Chatham  received  mitaeroas  tokens  of  n^tect  and  gratitade  fiom  the  coUnies.  At 
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But  while  he  thus  acted  as  the  ohampiw  of  America,  he  never  for  a  moment 
yielded  to  Uie  thought  ni  her  separatum  from  the  mother  oountry.  When  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  therefina,  brought  fiurwaid  hu  motion,  in  April,  1778,  adTudng  the 
King  to  withdraw  his  fleets  and  amties,  and  to  effect  a  conciliation  with  America 
involTing  her  independence,  Lord  Chatham  heard  c£  his  design  "  with  unspeakable 
concern,"  and  reBolved  to  go  once  more  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
sisting the  motMxi.  The  effint  oott  him  his  life.  A  detailed  aooonnt  oC  the  scene 
presented  on  tiiat  ooeadon  wiU  be  given  hereafter,  in  conheetimk  with  his  speech. 
At  the  close,  he  sunk  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants,  apparently  in  a  dying  state. 
He  revived  a  little  when  conveyed  to  his  dwelling  ;  and,  after  lingering  for  a  few 
days,  died  on  the  11th  of  Hay,  1778,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Lord  Chatham  has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  orator  of  mod- 
em times.  He  certainly  ruled  the  British  Senate  as  no  other  msst  has  ever  ruled 
over  a  great  deliberative  assembly.  There  have  been  stronger  minds  in  that  body, 
abler  reaaoners,  profinmder  statesmen,  but  no  man  has  ever  controlled  it  with  such 
absolute  sway  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence.  He  did  things  which  no  human  being 
but  himself  would  evw  have  attempted.  He  carried  through  triumphantly,  what 
would  have  coveied  any  other  man  with  ridicule  and  di^moe. 

His  success,  no  doubt,  was  owing,  m  part,  to  his  extraordinary  personal  advanta^ 
ges.  Few  men  have  ever  received  from  the  hand  of  Nature  so  many  of  the  outward 
qualifieatifais  of  an  orator.  .In  his  best  days,  before  he  was  crippled  by  the  gout,  his 
figure  was  tall  snd  erect ;  his  attitude  imposing ;  his  gestures  energetic  even  to  ve- 
hemenee,  yet  tempered,  with  dignity  and  graee."  Such  was  the  power  of  his  ey^ 
that  he  very  often  cowed  down  an  antagonist  in  the  midst  of  his  speech,  and  threw 
him  into  utter  conftision,  by  a  single  glance  of  Bcom  or  contempt.  Whenever  he  rose 
to  speak,  his  countenance  glowed  with  animation,  and  was  lighted  up  with  all  the 
varied  emotims  of  his  soul,  so  that  Cowper  describes  him,  in  om  of  his  bursts  of  par 
tiiotio  feelii^, 

"  Whh  all  bis  ooontiy  besmiog  io  his  face." 

"  His  voice,"  says  a  oontemporary,  "  was  both  full  and  dear.  His  lowest  whis- 
per was  distinctly  beard ;  his  middle  notes  were  sweet  and  beautifully  varied  ;  and, 
when  he  elevated  his  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  the  House  was  completely  filled  with 
the  volume  of  sound.  The  e&et  was  awfnl,  except  when  he  wished  to  cheer  ac 
animate ;  then  he  had  apirit-stining  notes  which  were  perfectly  irresistible."  The 
prevailing  character  of  his  delivery  was  majesty  and  fioce.  "  The  crutch  in  his  hand 
became  a  weapon  of  oratory."*" 

Much,  however,  as  he  owed  to  these  perstmal  advantages,  it  was  his  character  as 

GbarlaitoD,  8.  C,  a  colossal  ctatae  of  him,  in  white  marble,  was  erected  by  order  of  the  Commooi, 
who  mjf  ia  tbeir  loseriptioa  upon  the  pedestal, 

Tiat 

■BALL  looma  oarraoT 
TB»  uaK.or  Tsua  utcsv, 

TBA.K 

KRAaX  FBOH  THEIK  KI5DB 

TBS  JUST  SXNBK 
OF  Bll  PATRIOTIC  T1RT1II. 

"  Lord  Broogham  ^>eRki  of  bim  as  batisg  "  a  poealisrly  defeotiTe  and  area  awkward  action." 
This  is  directly  oppoHd  to  tba  teatimony  of  all  bia  contemporaries.  Ha^  Boyd  apeaks  of  "  the 
perwaaiva  gracefnlaeaa  of  hit  sctioii ;"  and  Lord  Oribrd  uya,  that  hia  action,  oa  many  occsnona, 
«*•  worthy  of  Ganick.  The  younger  Pitt  bad  an  awkwardnesa  of  the  kind  referred  Io ;  and  Lord 
Broogham,  who  was  often  hasty  and  incorrect,  probably  confoiuided  the  father  and  the  aon. 

"  Telam  Oratoria. — Cicero.  "  Yon  talk,  my  Lords,  of  conqoerbg  America;  of  yoor  ntuneroos 
frienda  thara  to  annihilata  the  Congreaa;  of  yoor  powaifid  foma  to  dispone  her  anmes;  Imiglit 
«■  mU  talk  ^dritmg  ftbm  i^fon  m       tki*  erwUk." 
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a  man  which  gave  him  his  snrpriBing  ascendency  over  the  minds  c^his  countrymen. 
There  was  a  fascination  for  all  hearts  in  hie  lofty  bearing ;  his  genenus  sentiments ; 
his  comprehensive  policy ;  his  grand  conceptions  of  tiie  hmght  to  which  England 
might  he  raited  as  arhitcDr  t>f  Buxope  ;  his  pvefexenee  of  her  honor  over  all  interior 
material  tnteiests.  There  was  a  iascinatioi,  too,  for  the  hearts  of  all  who  loved  free- 
dom, in  that  intense  spirit  of  liberty  which  was  the  animating  principle  of  his  life. 
From  the  day  when  he  o|^>oeed  Sir  Charles  Wager's  bill  for  breaking  open  private 
houses  to  press  seamen,  declaring  that  he  would  shoot  any  man,  even  an  officer  of 
justice,  who  diould  thus  enter  his  dwelling,  he  stood  fixrUi,  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
the  Defender  of  the  People's  Rights.  It  was  no  vain  ostentation  of  liberal  principles, 
no  idle  pretense  to  gain  inflnence  or  office.  The  nation  saw  it ;  and  while  FuUeuey's 
defection  brought  disgrace  on  the  name  of  "  Patriot,"  the  character  of  Pitt  stood  higher 
than  ever  in  the  public  estimation.  His  poUtical  integrity,  no  less  than  his  eloquence, 
formed  "  an  er^  in  the  Senate  ;"  and  that  comparative  elevation  of  principle  which 
we  now  find  among  English  politicians,  dates  back  for  its  commencement  to  his  noble 
example.  It  was  his  glory  as  a  statesman,  not  that  he  was  always  in  the  right,  or 
even  consistent  with  himself  upon  minor  points;  but  that,  in  an  age  of  shameless  prof- 
ligacy, when  political  principle  was  univeraally  laughed  at,  and  evBiy  tme,  in  the 
words  of  Walpole,  "  had  his  price,"  he  stood  forth  to  "  stem  the  torrent  of  a  down- 
ward age."  He  could  truly  say  to  an  opponent,  as  the  great  Athenian  orator  did  to 
^Bchines,  *Eyu  dij  ooi  Aeyu,  6ti  tuv  •noXirevoftivfM'  napd  Totf  *EAA«/Ot  dia^apev- 
rav  &T:dvTUVt  ip^ofievttiv  dnd  aS,  vpdrepov  fUv  inrd  iiXimm,  vvv  &  vir'  'AAe^dv^xi, 
^  Sre  foipdc,  drs  <l>tXav0pt^ia  Xdyuv,  Sn  iimyyeXuiv  fteytdo^,  St*  iXnl^,  Sts 
^0of,  Sre  x<^'?f  in^pevt  Mi  npotfyayerot     ^Kpiva  diKaUav  Koi  ovp 

^^tovTunf  Ttarpldi,  kdsv  TTpodSvai :  '*  When  all  our  statesmen,  beginning  with  your- 
self, were  corrupted  by  bribes  or  office,  no  convenience  of  opportunity,  or  inanuation 
of  address,  or  magnifioence  of  promises  or  h<^,  or  fear,  or  favtn:— «ould  induce  me 
to  give  up  for  a  moment  what  I  ctmsideTed  the  rights  and  interests  of  tiie  people." 
Even  his  enemiei  were  forced  to  pay  homage  to  his  noble  assertion  of  his  principles 
— -his  courage,  his  frankness,  his  perfect  sincerity.  Eloquent  as  he  was,  he  impressed 
every  hearer  with  the  conviction,  that  there  was  in  him  something  higher  than  all 
eloquence.  "  Every  (Hue  felt,"  says  a  contemporary,  "that  the  man  was  infinitely 
greater  than  the  orator."  Even  Franklin  lost  his  eoolneas  when  speaking  of  Lord 
Chatham.  "  I  have  sometimes,"  said  he,  "  seen  eloquence  without  wisdom,  and 
i^n  wisdom  without  eloquenoe ;  but  in  him  I  have  seen  them  united  in  the  high- 
est  possible  degree." 

The  range  of  his  powers  as  a  speaker  was  uncommonly  wide.  He  was  equally 
qualified  to  conciliate  and  subdue.  "When  he  saw  fit,  no  man  could  be  more  plausi- 
ble and  ingratiating ;  no  one  had  ever  a  more  winning  address,  or  was  more  adroit 
in  obviating  objectitms  and  allaying  prejudice.  When  he  changed  his  tone,  and  chose 
rather  to  subdue,  he  had  the  sharpest  and  most  massy  weapons  at  command — wit, 
humor,  irony,  overwhelming  ridicule  and  contempt.  His  forte  was  the  terrible  ;  and 
he  employed  with  equal  ease  the  indirect  mode  of  attack  with  which  he  so  of^  tor^ 
tured  Lord  Mansfidd,  and  the  open,  withering  invective  with  which  he  trampled 
down  Lord  Sufiblk.  His  burst  of  astonishment  and  horror  at  the  proposal  of  the 
latter  to  let  loose  the  Indians  on  the  setUers  of  America,  is  without  a  parallel  in  our 
language  for  severity  and  force.  In  all  auch  conflicts,  the  energy  of  his  will  and  his 
boundless  self-confidence  secured  him  the  ^otory.  Kever  did  tiiat  "  erect  'connte- 
nance"  unk  before  the  eye  of  an  antagonist.  Never  was  he  known  to  heutate  or 
falter.  He  had  a  feeling  of  superiority  over  every  one  around  him,  which  acted  ca 
his  mind  with  the  force  of  an  inspiration.  He  knew  he  was  right !  He  k?iew  he 
could  save  England,  and  that  no  me  else  oould  do  it !    Such  a  spirit,  in  great  crises. 
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is  the  anfailin^f  instrumeiit  of  command  botli  to  the  general  and  the  orator.  We  may 
call  it  atxDgance ;  but  eren  am^ance  here  operates  upon  most  minds  with  the  po- 
tency of  a  charm  ;  and  when  united  to  a  vigor  of  genius  and  a  firmneH  of  purpose 
like  his,  men  of  the  strongest  intellect  iall  down  before  it>  and  admire  ■  ■  perhaps  hate 
— what  they  can  not  resist. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  eloquence  is  force  ;  and  force  in  the  orator  depends 
mainly  on  the  action  of  strongly-excited  feeling  on  a  powerful  intellect.  The  intel- 
lect tS  Obatham  was  of  the  highest  ordnr,  and  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  broad 
and  rapid  combinations  of  oratory.  It  was  at  once  comprehennve,  acute,  and  vig- 
orous ;  enabling  him  to  embrace  the  largest  range  of  thought ;  to  see  at  a  glance 
what  most  men  labor  out  by  slow  degrees ;  and  to  grasp  his  subject  with  a  vigor; 
and  hold  on  to  it  with  a  firmness,  which  have  rar^y,  if  ever,  been  equaled.  But  his 
intellect  never  acted  alone.  It  was  imposnble  for  him  to  ^ak  on  any  subject  in  a 
dry  or  abstract  manner ;  all  the  operations  of  bis  mind  were  pervaded  and  govemed 
by  inteiue  feeling.  This  gave  rise  to  certain  charaoteriatics  of  lus  eloquence  which 
may  here  be  menticHied. 

First,  he  did  not,  like  many  in  modem  times,  divide  a  speech  into  distinct  copart- 
ments,  one  designed  to  ewvuice  the  understanding,  and  another  to  move  the  pas- 
sions and  the  will.  They  were  too  closely  united  in  his  own  mind  to  allow  of  such 
a  separation.  All  went  together,  conviction  and  persuasion,  intellect  and  feeling, 
like  chain-shot. 

Secondly,  the  rapidity  and  abruptness  with  which  he  often  flashed  his  thoughts 
apon  the  mind  arose  from  the  same  sonroe.  Deep  emotion  strikes  directly  at  ita 
object.  It  struggles  to  get  free  from  all  secondary  ideas — all  mere  accesBories. 
Hence  the  simplicity,  and  even  bareness  of  thought,  which  we  usually  find  in  the 
great  passages  of  Chatham  and  Demosthenes.  The  whole  turns  often  on  a  single 
phrase,  a  word,  an  allusion.  They  put  forward  a  Jew  great  objects,  sharply  defined, 
and  standing  boldly  out  in  Uie  glowing  atmosphere  of  emotion.  ■  They  pour  tiieir 
burning  thoughts  instantaneously  upon  the  mind,  as  a  person  might  catch  the  rays 
of  the  sua  in  a  concave  mirror,  and  turn  them  on  their  object  with  a  sudden  and 
consuming  power. 

Thirdly,  hii  mode  of  reastming,  or, .rather,  of  dispensing  -mik  the  forms  of  argu- 
ment, resulted  from  the  same  cause.  It  is  not  the  fact,  though  sometimes  said,  that 
Lord  Chatham  never  reasoned.  In  most  of  his  early  speeches,  and  in  some  of  his 
later  ones,  especially  those  on  the  right  of  taxing  America,  we  find  many  examples 
of  argument ;  brief,  indeed,  but  remarkably  clear  and  stringent.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  he  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  to  escape  from  the  trammels  of  formal  reason- 
ing. When  the  mind  is  all  a^g^tow  with  a  subject,  and  sees  its  conclusions  with  the 
vividness  and  certunty  of  intuitive  truths,  it  is  impatient  of  the  slow  process  of  logical 
deduction.  It  seeks  rather  to  reach  the  point  by  a  bold  and  rapid  progress,  throwing 
away  the  intermediate  steps,  and  putting  the  subject  at  once  under  such  aspects  and 
relations,  as  to  cany  its  own  evidence  along  with  it.  Demosthenes  was  remarkable 
for  tiiuft  emslung  tt^^ether  jnroof  and  statement  in  a  single  mass.  When,  for  example, 
he  calls  on  his  judges,  ^i)  rbv  ivrtSiKW  ovyAovXov  notf^aadai  mpi  rov  irwf  dcov- 
eiv  vfia^  ifiov  Set, '  not  to  make  his  enemy  their  counselor  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  should  hear  his  reply,'  there  is  an  argument  involved  in  the  very  ideas  brought 
bother— in  the  juxtaposition  <tf,the  words  ivrldntav  and  ovfiCwXov — an  argument 
the  mate  forciUe  beeansa  not  drawn  oat  in  a  regiiUr  form.  It  was  so  with  Lord 
Chatham.  The  strength  of  his  feelings  bore  him  directly  forward  to  the  results  of 
argument.  He  affirmed  them  earnestly,  poeitively ;  not  aa  mere  assertions,  but  on  the 
ground  of  their  intrinsic  evidence  and  certainty.  John.  Foster  has  finely  remarked, 
that  "  Ixvd  Chatham  stmdc  on  the  results  of  reasoning  as  a  eannon-ahot  strikw  the 
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maik,  without  your  seeing  its  oouree  through  the  air."  Feiitapi  a  bomb-shell  would 
have  fumished  even  a  better  illostratiou.  It  eaq>lode8  when  it  strikes,  and  thus  be- 
eomeB  the  most  powerful  of  arguments. 

Fourthly,  this  ardor  of  feeling,  in  connection  with  his  keen  penetration  of  mind, 
made  him  often  indulge  in  political  prophecy.  His  predictions  were,  in  many  in- 
stanoes,  surpriungly  verified.  We  have  already  seen  it  in  ihe  caw  of  Admiral 
Hawke's  victory,  and  in  his  quick  f<sengbt  of  a  war  with  Spain  in  1762.  Bight 
yean  after,  in  ^  midst  of  a  profbnnd  peace,  he  declared  to  the  House  of  Lords  that 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  England  were,  at  the  moment  he  spoke,  striking  "  a  blow 
of  hostility"  at  her  poftsessious  in  some  quarter  of  the  globe.  News  arrived  at  the 
end  of  &ur  months  that  the  Spanish  govemor  of  Buenos  Ayres  was,  at  that  very 
time,  in  the  act  of  seizing  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  expelling  the  English.  When 
this  iMcediction  vu  afterward  rrfecred  to  in  Parliament,  he  remarked,  *'  I  will  tell 
tiiese  young  ministers  the  true  secret  of  intelligence.  It  is  sagacity — sagacity  to 
compare  causes  and  effects ;  to  judge  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  discern  the 
future  by  a  careful  review  of  the  past.  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  astonished  mwik^nd 
hf  his  itttelligenoe,  did  not  derive  it  from  spies  in  the  cabinet  of  every  prince  in  Eu- 
rope ;  he  drew  it  £rom  the  calmet  of  Ins  ovm  sagacnons  mind."  -  As  be  advanced  in 
years,  his  tone  of  admonition,  especially  on  American  afiairs,  became  more  and  more 
lofty  and  oracular.  He  spoke  as  no  other  man  ever  spoke  in  a  great  deliberative 
assembly — as  one  who  felt  that  the  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand ;  who,  witii* 
drawn  6x>m  the  ordinary  concerns  life,  in  the  words  of  his  great  eulogirt,  **  came 
occasionally  into  oar  syatem  to  counsd  and  decide, " 

Fifthly,  his  great  preponderance  of  feelmg  made  him,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  an  extemporaneous  speaker.  His  mind  was,  indeed,  richly  furnished  with 
thought  upon  evOTy  subject  which  came  up  for  debate,  and  the  matter  he  hronght 
forward  was  always  tiioroughly  matured  and  strikingly  approfniate ;  but  ha  seema 
never  to  have  studied  its  arrangement,  much  less  to  have  bestowed  uiy  care  on  tft« 
language,  imagery,  or  illustrations.  Every  thing  fell  into  its  place  at  the  moment 
He  poured  out  his  thoughts  and  feelings  just  as  they  arose  in  his  mind ;  and  hence, 
on  one  occasion,  when  dispatches  had  heea  received  which  could  not  safely  be  made 
public,  he  said  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  "  I  must  not  speak  to  day ;  I  shall  let  out 
the  secret."  It  is  also  wwthy  of  remark,  that  nearly  all  these  great  passages,  which 
came  with  such  startling  power  upon  the  House,  arose  out  of  some  unexpected  turn 
of  the  debate,  some  incident  or  expression  which  called  forth,  at  the  moment,  these 
sudden  bursts  of  eloquence,  hi  his  attack  on  Lord  Sufiblk,  he  caught  a  single  glance 
at  **  the  tapestry  which  adorned  the  walls"  around  him,  and  one  flash  of  his  genius 
gave  us  the  most  magnificent  passage  in  our  eloquence.  His  highest  power  lay  in 
these  sudden  bursts  of  passion.  To  call  them  hits,  with  Lord  Brougham,  is  beneath 
their  dignity  and  force.  "  They  foim,"  as  his  Lordship  justly  observes,  "  the  grand 
charm  of  Lord  Chatham's  oratory  ;  they  were  the  distinguishing  excellence  of  his 
great  predecessor,  and  gave  him  at  will  to  wield  the  fierce  democratic  Athens  and 
to  fnlminc  over  Greece." 

To  this  intense  emotion,  thus  actuating  all  his  powers.  Lord  Chatham  united  a 
vigorous  and  lofty  imagination,  which  formed  his  crowning  excellence  as  an  orator. 
It  is  this  &eulty  which  exalts /cmw  into  the  truest  and  most  sublime  eloquence.  In 
this  respect  he  approached  more  nearly  than  any  speaker  of  modem  times,  to  ike 
great  master  of  Athenian  art.  It  was  here,  chiefly,  that  he  surpassed  Mr.  Fox,  who 
was  not  at  all  his  inferior  in  ardor  of  feeUng  or  mbust  vigor  of  intellect.  Mr.  Burke 
had  even  more  imagination,  but  it  was  wild  and  irregular.  It  was  too  often  on  the 
wing,  circling  around  the  subject,  as  if  to  display  the  grace  of  its  movement.-  or  the 
beauty  of  its  plumage.    The  imagination  of  Lord  Chatham  struck  directly  at  its 
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olgect.  It  *'  flew  an  eagle  flight,  forth  and  right  on."  It  never  became  his  master. 
Not  do  we  ever  find  it  degenerating  into  fancy,  in  the  limited  sense  of  that  term  : 
it  was  never  fanciful.  It  was,  in  fact,  so  perfectly  blended  with  the  other  powers 
of  his  mind — bo  simple,  so  true  to  nature  even  in  its  loftiest  flights — ^that  we  rarely 
think  of  it  as  imagination  at  all. 

The  style  and  language  of  Lord  Chatham  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the  early 
speeches  in  this  volume,  down  to  1743.  Reporters  at  that  day  made  little  or  no 
attempt  to  give  the  exact  words  of  a  speaker.  They  sought  only  to  convey  his  sen- 
timents, though  they  might  occasitmalty  be  led,  in  writing  out  his  speeches,  to  catch 
Ksne  of  his  maiked  peculiaritiet  <^  thought  or  expression.  In  1766,  his  speech 
i^ainst  the  Amerioan  Stamp  Aot  was  reported,  with  a  oonsiderafale  degree  of  verbal 
•ccnracy,  by  Sir  Robert  Dean,  aided  by  Lord  Gharlemont.  Uuoh,  however,  was 
obviously  omitted;  and  passages  having  an  admirable  felicity  of  expression  were 
strangely  intermingled  with  tame  and  broken  sentences,  showing  how  imperfectly 
they  had  mceeeded  in  giving  the  precise  language  of  Uie  spedrer.  Five  speeches 
(to  be  mentioned  hereafter)  were  written  ont,  &(nn  notes  taken  on  the  spot  by  Sir 
Philip  Francis  and  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  revised  by 
Ix>rd  Chatham  himself.  These  are  the  best  specimens  we  possess  of  his  style  and 
diction ;  and  it  would  be  difiBcult,  in  the  whole  range  of  our  literature,  to  find  more 
perfect  models  for  the  study  and  imitation  of  the  young  orator.  The  words  are  ad- 
mirably chosen.  The  sentences  are  not  comided  or  balanced  periods,  but  are  made 
up  of  sh(»t  clauses,  which  flash  themselves  upon  the  mind  with  all  the  vividness  of 
distinct  ideas,  and  yet  are  closely  connected  fa^^her  as  tending  to  the  same  point,  and 
uniting  to  form  larger  masses  of  thought.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy,  varied,  and 
natural  than  the  style  of  these  speeches.  There  is  no  mannerism  about  them.  They 
contain  acme  of  the  most  vehement  pamgas  in  English  oratory  ;  and  yet  thtfire  is 
no  appearance  vX.  efiinrt.  no  ftraining  after  efiect.  They  have  thia  infallible  mark 
of  genius — they  make  every  one' feel,  that  if  placed  in  like  circumstances,  he  would 
have  said  exactly  the  same  things  in  the  same  manner.  "  Upon  the  whole,"  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Grattan,  "  there  was  in  this  man  something  that  ooold  create,  subvert, 
n-  lefbrm ;  an  understanding,  a  spirit,  and  an  eloquence  to  simunon  mankind  to  so- 
ciety, or  to  break  the  bonds  of  slavery  asunder,  and  rule  the  wildness  of  free  minds 
with  unbounded  authority ;  something  that  could  establish  or  overwhelm  empire 
and  strike  a  blow  in  the  wwld  that  i^Kmld  resound  Uinnigh  its  history." 
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OF  LOHD  CTATHAH  OH  A  IIOTIOK  FOR  AS  ADDRESS  OH  THE  MARRIAGE  OP  THE  FBIHCE  OF 
WALES,  DEUVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COHHOHS,  APRIL,  99^  173SL 

INTaODUCTION. 

Thm  WW  Ur.  PItt'i  midoB  ■paedi ;  and,  literally  ttndmtood.  It  !■  •  mere  ttriay  of  ooortljr  oompli* 
meot^  flsprawad  is  el^ent  dktkiD.  Bnt  it  leemi  pliinly  to  hmrt  had  ■  deeper  neuung.  The  King, 
who  WM  eztremelj  irritable,  had  quneled  widi  Ae  Prince  of  Walee,  end  treated  bim  wiUi  graat  aever^ 
itjr.  There  wum  aa  open  bretch  between  th«D.  Tbey  ooold  not  even  apeak  to  eacb  other;  and  altboagh 
the  Kins  deiired  the  marriage,  he  would  not  allow  the  nanal  Addreaa  of  Congrf  tulati<m  to  be  branghi  in 
hf  hb  fflioiaters.  Id  view  of  thii  extraordinary  departure  tma  eatabliahed  usage,  and  the  feeling  which 
it  indicated  on  the  Kiog'i  put,  Mr.  Pitt'a  emf^atic  commendatioiu  of  the  yooog  prince  have  a  peculisr 
aignifieancej  white  the  manner  in  which  he  apeaka  of  "the  tender,  paternal  delight"  which  the  Kii^ 
mtut  feel  in  yielding  to  "  the  moat  dntifnl  application"  of  hta  aon,  has  an  air  of  the  keenest  irony.  Viewed 
in  thia  light,  the  speech  ibowa  great  tact  and  talent  in  aaaerting  the  caaae  of  the  Prinee,  and  goading  the 
feelings  of  the  King,  in  language  of  the  bl^mat  respect  the  vny  language  which  could  alone  be  ap* 
ptDpiiate  to  anch  an  ooouioiL 


SPEE 

I  am  nnsble,  nr,  to  ofler  any  thing  suitable  to 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  subject,  which 
has  not  already  been  said  by  my  honorable  friend 
who  made  the  motion.  But  I  am  so  oflected 
with  the  prospect  of  the  blessings  to  be  derived 
by  mycotmtry  from  (bia  raost  desirable,  this  long- 
desired  meanre — the  mrriage  of  hia  Royal 
ICghnesa  the  Prince  of  Wale^— that  I  can  not 
forbear  troabting  the  Honae  m&  a  few  words 
expressive  of  my  joy.  I  oatt  not  help  minglnig 
my  offerii^,  {hconaiderable  as  it  is,  with  this  ob- 
latioo  oT  Uiaaks  and  congratulation  to  Hta  Maj- 

owever  great,  sir,  the  joy  of  the  pnUio  may 
be — and  great  undonbtedly  it  is — ia  receiving 
this  benefit  from  his  Majesty,  it  ronst  yet  be  in- 
ferior to  that  high  aatbfaotion  which  be  himself 
enjoys  in  bestowing  it.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to 
suppose  that  any  thing  in  a  royal  mind  can  trans- 
cend the  pleasure  of  gratifying  the  earnest  wishes 
of  a  loyal  people,  ft  can  only  be  the  tender,  pa- 
temal  delight  of  indulging  the  most  dutiful  ap- 
plication, the  most  humble  request,  of  a  submis- 
aive  and  obedient  son.  I  mention,  sir,  his  Royal 
Highness's  having  asked  a  marriage,  because 
something  is  in  justice  due  to  him  Sor  having 
asked  what  we  are  so  strongly  bound,  1^  alt  the 
ties  oTduty  and  gratitude,  to  return  bis  Majesty 
oar  handle  aoknowledgnitaiiti  for  having  grant- 
ed. 

The  marriage  of  a  Prince  of  Wales,  sir,  has 
at  all  times  been  a  matter  ot  the  highest  hnport- 
•noB  to  th«  poblio  welfare,  to  present  and  to  fu- 
ture generations.  But  at  no  time  (if  a  charac- 
ter at  once  amiable  and  respectable  can  embel- 
lish, and  mta  dignify,  the  elevated  rank  of  a 
Prince  of  Wales)  has  it  been  a  more  important, 
dearer  consideration  than  at  this  day.  Were  ' 
R  not  a  KUtt  of  presnmptioB  to  ftdlow  so  peat  a 


CH,  &o. 

personage  through  his  hours  of  retirement,  to 
view  him  in  the  milder  light  of  domestic  life,  we 
should  find  him  engaged  in  the  noblest  exercise 
of  humanity,  benevolence,  and  every  social  vir- 
tue. But,  ur,  however  pleasing,  however  capti- 
vating such  a  Bceae  may  be,  yet,  as  it  is  a  pri- 
vate one,  I  fear  I  should  ofiend  the  delicacy  of 
that  virtue  to  which  I,  so  ardent^  desire  to  do 
justice,  were  I  to  ofler  it  to  die  oonsideratioa  of 
tba  House.  Bat,  sir,  filial  dut^  to  his  royal  pa- 
rents, a  generous  love  of  liber^,  and  a  just  rer- 
e  re  nee  for  the  British  Ctnstitotion— these  are 
publio  virtues,  and  can  not  escape  the  applause 
and  benedictions  of  the  public.  These  are  vir- 
tues, sir,  which  render  bis  Rc^al  Highness  not 
(Hily  a  noble  ornament,  but  a  firm  snpport,  if  any 
could  possibly  be  wanting,  of  that  throne  ao  gntat- 
ly  filled  by  his  royal  father. 

I  have  been  led  to  say  thus  much  of  his  Royal 
Higboess's  character,  because  it  is  the  consider- 
ation of  that  character  which,  above  all  things, 
enforces  the  justice  and  goodness  of  his  Majes- 
ty in  the  measure  now  before  us — a  measure 
which  the  nation  thought  could  never  be  taken 
too  soon,  because  it  brings  with  it  the  promise 
of  an  additional  strength  to  the  Protestant  sue- 
cesHon  in  his  Majesty's  illostriotia  and  royal 
house.  The  spirit  of  liberty  dictated  that  sdo- 
cession;  the  same  spirit  now  rqmoes  in  the 
prospect  of  its  being  perpetuated  to  the  latest 
posterity.  It  rejoices  in  the  wise  and  h^ipy 
choice  which  his  MajesQr  has  been  pleased  to 
make  of  a  princess  so  amiably  distinguished  in 
herself,  so  illostriooa  in  the  merit  of  her  family, 
the  glory  of  whose  great  ancestor  it  is  to  havo 
sacriRoed  himself  m  the  noblest  cause  for  which 
a  prince  can  draw  a  sword — the  oause  of  liberty 
and  the  Protestant  religion. 

Such,  air,  is  the  marriage  Cat  whiob  oar  most 
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hrnnble  ackoowlod^ments  are  due  to  bis  Maj- 
esty. May  it  afibrd  the  oomrort  of  ueing  the 
royal  family,  oameroas  as,  I  thank  God,  it  is, 
•till  growing  and  ritiiig  np  into  a  third  geoera- 
timl    A  faouly,  lir,  vhioh  I  moot  eariMMly 


hope  may  be  as  immortal  as  those  liberties  and 
that  coostitntion  whidi  Uiey  oame  to  mainlain. 
Sir,  I  am  heartily  fin-  the  mottoa. 

The  motion  was  uoaaimoaaly  agreed  to. 


SPEECH 

OF  LORD  CHATHAM  ON  THE  SPANISH  CONVENTION.  DEUVEBED  Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  COHHONS 

ICARCH  9,  im 

INTHODaCTION. 

DtFriccLTlEs  bad  arisen  between  Kngland  sad  Spain,  from  tbe  meamrH  adopted  by  ttie  latter  to  sup- 
presi  an  illidt  trade  carried  on  by  English  adTentnrers  widi  Qie  coast  of  Sooth  America.  Hw  Spanish 
craisers  seandied  Britlih  merchantuen  fimnd  in  Aat  Qnarter,  and  in  H>  doing,  eiAer  throogb  mistake  or 
dsslgD,  committed  ontrages  to  a  eoosidenble  extent  npon  hnrfnl  traders.  Ssaggeratad  aecounti  of 
diesa  ootrages  were  cireolated  dinm^iont  England.  Tbe  pnUio  mind  became  greatly  Inflamed  on  Ae 
■ulject,  and  many  went  so  far  u  to  contend  that  the  British  flaff  oorered  bar  mardiant  ships  and  pro- 
tected Aem  from  search  nndcr  all  eirenmstaiiees. 

Walpole  (qwned  a  nsgotiatiaa  with  the  Court  of  Madrid  far  flie  redress  and  remov^  of  Aeee  griev* 
aaess.  After  doe  examination,  the  jest  claims  of  the  English  meidunt*  upon  Spain  were  set  down  at 
XS0O,000.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  snm  of  £60,000  was  now  a4]ndged,  under  tbe  stipulations  of  a  fanner 
trea^.  to  be  due  from  England  to  Spain,  far  captares  made  in  1718  by  Admiral  Byng.  The  balance  doe 
to  En^and  was  thu  settled  at  £140/100:  and  Walpde,  to  avoid  ttta  nsaal  delay  of  ^  Spaniards  in 
money  matten,  offered  to  make  an  ^Mtement  of  £4:^000  far  prompt  payment^  tbns  redocing  tiie  entire 
aaoank  to  £9SfiO0.  To  this  tbe  Spanish  govenment  gare  their  assent  bat  on  the  express  condition 
ttat  duB  wrangemsnt  sboald  be  considered  as  in  no  wny  afibcting  certain  claims  of  Spain  on  ibe  Eni^ish 
BoaA  Sea  Conpany. 

As  tbe  result  of  this  negotiation,  a  ConMntiou  was  drawn  np  on  the  14th  of  Janoary,  1739,  stipolating 
far  tbe  payment  of  X95,000  within  foor  months  from  the  exchange  of  ratiOcstions.  It  also  pioTlded  for  the 
nmond  of  all  remaining  diScalties,  by  agreeiug  that  commlisioners  from  England  and  Spsin  shoald  meet 
witUa  six  weeks,  to  adjost  all  questions  respecting  trade  between  Enrope  and  the  colonies  in  America; 
and  also  to  establish  die  booDdary  lines  between  Florida  and  the  Eni^sh  settiements  in  Carolina,  then 
embracing  Georgia.  It  farther  stipolsted  that,  daring  the  sitting  of  this  commission,  the  erection  of  for- 
tifications  sbonld  be  snipended,  both  in  Carolina  and  Fknida.  At  tiie  moment  when  this  Convention  was 
to  be  riimed,  tbe  Spanish  government  gave  notice,  that  as  the  Scmtfa  Sea  Company  was  Dot  embraced  in 
this  arrangement,  tbe  King  of  Spain  held  them  to  be  his  debtors  to  the  amonnt  of  £6Sfi00,  for  his  share 
of  the  profits  Aey  bad  realised  under  previoas  engagements ;  and  tiiat,  unless  payment  was  made  within 
a  spedSed  tisDe,  he  wonld  deprive  tbem  of  tiie  Atuatto.  or  oonMwt,  wUcb  be  bad  granted  tbem  far 
supplying  Sooth  America  with  slaves.  Such  were  the  pnmsiooe  of  the  fhmovs  Spanish  Coorentlon,  and 
the  circnmstancei  under  which  it  wss  signed. 

The  House  of  Commons  appointed  March  6th,  1739,  far  considering  this  Oooventioa.  Tbe  pablic  mind 
was  greatly  agitated  on  the  subject.  There  wss  a  general  oatciy  against  it,  as  betraying  at  once  tite 
interesU  of  tbe  merchants  and  the  honor  of  the  country.  Such  was  the  excitement  and  expectation  when 
the  day  arrived,  that  fanr  hundred  members  took  their  seats  in  the  House  at  S  o'clock  A.M^  live  hours 
before  the  time  appointed  ibr  entering  upon  business.  Two  days  were  spent  in  examining  witnesses 
and  beariug  numerous  written  documents  relating  to  the  subject  On  the  Bth  iif  March,  Mr.  Horace  Wal- 
pole, brother  to  the  minister,  afler  a  long  and  able  speech,  moved  in  sabstance  that  "the  House  retarn 
thanks  to  his  U^esty  for  communicating  tbe  Convention  i  for  having  taken  measorea  to  obtain  speedy 
payment  for  the  losses  snatained  by  the  merchants;  aud  also  far  removing  similar  abases  in  fature,  and 
preserving  a  lasting  peace."  After  a  number  of  members  had  expressed  their  views,  Mr.  Pitt  rose  and 
delivered  the  following  speech,  wliich  gave  him  at  once,  and  at  the  age  of  thir^,  that  ascendenqy  as  a 
speaker  in  tbe  House  of  Commoos  which  he  afterward  maintained. 

SPEECH,  &c. 


Sib, — There  certainly  baa  never  been  in  Psr- 
lininent  a  matter  of  more  high  national  concern 
than  the  Convention  referred  to  tbe  considera- 
tion of  this  committee ;  and,  give  me  leave  to 
■ay,  there  can  not  be  a  more  indirect  maimer  of 
taking  tbe  sense  of  tbe  cummitiee  upon  it  than 


by  the  complicated  question  diat  is  now  before 
yoo. 

We  have  here  tbe  soil  mune  of  an  gamble  ad- 
dress to  the  Throne  pn>|ioi>ed,  and  for  no  other 
end  than  to  lead  gentlemen  into  an  npprobaiion 
of  the  Convention.    Is  this  that  full,  deliberate 
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examination,  which  we  were  with  defiance  called 
upon  to  give  to  this  ConventioD  ?  Is  this  cursory, 
bI«Kled  disquisitioQ  of  matters  ot  such  vuiety 
and  extent,  all  tbat  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to 
Ota  coon  try  J  When  trade  is  at  st^e,  it  is  your 
last  intrenohment ;  yea  most  defend  it  or  perish ; 
and  whatever  is  to  decide  that,  deserves  the  most 
distinct  conuderetion,  and  the  moat  direct,  midis- 
guised  sense  of  FarUament.  Bat  how  are  we 
now  proceeding  ?  Upon  an  artificial,  ministerial 
question.  Here  is  all  tlie  eonSdence,  here  is  the 
conscioua  sense  of  the  greatest  service  that  ever 
was  done  to  this  country  ]^  to  be  complicating 
questions,  to  be  lumping  sanction  and  approba- 
tioa,  like  a  commissaiy's  acoonat  1  to  be  cover- 
ing and  taking  Baactoary  in  the  royal  name,  in- 
8tra4  of  meeting  openly,  and  standing  fairly,  the 
direct  judgment  and  sentence  of  Parliameut  upon 
the  several  articles  of  this  Convention. 

You  have  been  moved  to  vote  an  humble  ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  his  Majesty  for  a  measure 
which  (X  will  appeal  to  gentlemen's  conversation 
in  the  world)  is  odious  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Such  thanks  are  only  due  to  the  fatal  influence 
that  framed  it,  as  are  due  for  that  low,  unallied 
condition  abroad  which  is  now  made  a  plea  for 
this  Conventioa. 

To  what  are  gentlemen  redaoed  in  sopport  of 
it  P  They  first  try  a  little  to  defend  it  upon  its 
own  merits ;  if  that  is  not  tenable,  tiiey  throw  out 
general  terrors — tbe  Home  of  Bourbon  is  united, 
who  knows  the  consequence  ot  a  war  ?  Sir, 
Spain  knows  the  consequence  of  a  war  in  Amer- 
ica. Whoever  gains,  it  must  prove  fatal  to  her. 
She  knows  it,  and  must  therefore  avoid  it ;  but 
she  knows  that  England  does  not  dare  to  make 
it.  And  what  ia  a  delay,  which  is  all  this  mag- 
nified Conventioo  is  sometimes  called,  to  pro- 
duce? Can  it  produce  such  conjtmctures  as 
those  which  you  lost  while  you  were  giving 
kingdoms  to  Spain,  and  all  to  bring  her  back 
again  to  that  great  branch  of  the  house  o(  Bourbon 
which  is  now  held  out  to  yon  as  an  object  of  so 
much  terror  7  If  this  onion  be  formidable,  are 
we  to  delay  only  till  it  beeomea  more  formidable, 
by  being  carried  farther  into  execution,  and  by 
being  more  strongly  cemented  ?  Bat  be  it  what 
it  will,  is  tkia  any  iongtr  a  natiam  f  Is  this  any 
longer  an  English  Parliament,  if,  with  more  ships 
in  your  harbors  than  in  all  the  navies  oTEurope ; 
with  above  two  millions  of  people  in  your  Amer- 
ican colonies,  you  will  bear  to  bear  ot  tbe  expe- 
diency of  receiving  from  Spain  an  insecure,  un- 
satisfactoiy,  dishonorable  Convention  ?  Sir,  I 
call  it  no  more  than  it  has  been  proved  in  this 
debate ;  it  carries  fallacy  or  downright  subjec- 
tion in  almost  every  line.  It  has  been  laid  open 
and  exposed  in  so  many  strong  and  glaring  lights, 
that  I  can  not  pretend  to  add  any  thing  to  tbe 
conviction  and  indignation  which  it  has  raised. 

Sir,  as  to  the  great  national  objectim,  the 
searching  of  your  ships,  that  &vorite  word,  as  it 


'  Alladio;  to  the  extravagant  terms  of  pniUe  in 
which  Mr.  H-  Walpole  had  spoken  of  the  Conven- 
tioa,  and  of  those  who  framed  ib 


was  called,  is  not,  indeed,  omitted  in  the  preara> 
ble  to  the  Convention,  bat  it  stands  there  as  tbe 
reproach  of  the  whole,  as  the  strongest  evidence 
of tfaefatalsubmissioQtltatfollowB.  Oatbepartof 
Spain,  a  osoipation,  an  inhoman  tyranny,  claim- 
ed fuid  exercised  over  the  American  seas ;  on  the 
pert  of  England,  an  undoubted  right  by  treaties, 
and  from  God  and  nature  declared  and  asserted 
ui  tbe  resolutions  of  Parliament,  are  referred  to 
the  discnssioa  of  plenipotentiaries  upon  one  and 
tbs  same  equal  footing  1  Sir,  I  say  this  nndoubt- 
ed  right  is  to  be  duaatd  and  to  be  regulated  / 
And  if  to  regulate  be  to  prescribe  rules  (as  in 
all  construction  it  is),  this  right  is,  by  the  ex- 
press words  of  this  Convention,  to  be  given  op  and 
sacrificed ;  for  it  must  cease  to  be  any  thing  from 
the  moment  it  is  submitted  to  limits. 

The  court  of  Spain  has  plainly  told  you  (as 
appears  by  papers  upon  the  table),  that  you  shall 
steer  a  due  course,  that  you  shall  navigate  by  a 
line  to  and  from  your  plantations  in  America — 
if  you  draw  near  to  her  coast  (though,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  navigation,  you  are  under 
an  unavoidaUe  necessity  o[  ddng  so),  you  sh^ 
be  seized  and  confiscated.  If,  then,  upon  these 
terms  only  she  has  consented  to  refer,  wfaM  be- 
comes at  onne  of  M  the  secari^  we  are  flattered 
with  in  ootneqoence  of  this  rdereneet  neni- 
potentiariea  are  to  regulate  finally  the  respective 
pretensions  of  the  tvro  crowns  wiUi  regard  to 
trade  and  navigation  in  America;  but  does  a 
man  in  Spam  reason  thu  these  pretensions  must 
be  regulated  to  the  satisfaction  and  hmor  of  En- 
gland ?  No,  sir,  they  conclude,  and  with  reason, 
from  the  high  spirit  of  their  administration,  from 
the  Buperiority  with  which  they  have  so  long 
treated  yon,  tfaat  this  reference  must  end,  as  it 
has  begun,  to  their  honor  and  advantage. 

But,  gentlemen  say,  the  treaties  subsisting  are 
to  be  tbe  measure  of  this  regulation.  Sir,  as  to 
treaties,  I  will  take  part  of  the  words  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Temple,  quoted  by  tbe  honorable  gentle- 
man near  me ;  it  it  vain  to  negotiate  and  to  make 
treatiet,  if  thert  it  not  dignity  and  vigor  tujfficient 
to  enfora  their  obtervanci.  Under  the  miscon- 
struction and  misrepreeentation  of  these  very 
treaties  nbsisting,  this  intolerable  grievance  has 
arisen.  It  has  been  growing  upon  you,  treaty 
after  treaty,  through  twenty  yeara  of  negotiation, 
and  even  ander  tbe  discussion  of  commissaries, 
to  whom  it  was  referred.  You  have  heard  from 
Captain  Vaughan,  at  your  bar,  at  what  time 
these  injuries  and  indignities  were  continued. 
As  a  kind  of  explanatory  comment  upon  this 
Convention  which  Spain  has  thought  fit  to  grant 
you,  as  another  insolent  protest,  under  the  valid- 
ity and  force  of  which  she  has  suffered  this  Con- 
vention to  be  proceeded  upon,  she  seems  to  say, 
"  We  will  treat  with  you,  but  we  will  search  and 
take  your  ships  ;  we  will  sign  a  Convention,  but 
we  will  beep  your  subjects  prisoners  in  Old 
Spain;  the  West  Indies  are  remote;  Europe 
shall  witness  in  what  manner  we  use  you." 

Sir,  as  to  the  inference  of  an  admission  of 
our  right  not  to  be  searched,  drawn  from  a  rep- 
aration made  for  ships  tmduly  seised  and  oon^ 
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cated,  I  think  that  argument  very  inconeloaiTe. 
The  right  olaimed  by  Spain  to  search  oor  sbipa 
is  CUM  tiling,  nod  Uie  enwMea  admitted  to  have 
been  oommitted  io  oonseqneiioe  of  tUa  pretend- 
ad  TVjfht  is  aaodier.  Bat  snrely,  sir,  to  reason 
Iran  iDferencB  nod  im|riieatioD  only,  is  below  the 
dignity  of  ^Jor  prooeedings  npon  a  right  of  this 
vastunportanoe.  What  this  reparation  is,  iHiBt 
sort  oomposiciini  for  joar  losses  forced  aptm 
yoa  by  Spain,  in  an  instance  that  has  come  to 
l^bt,  where  your  own  commissaries  coald  not  in 
conscience  decide  against  your  claim,  has  fully 
appeared  apcm  examinatiwi ;  and  as  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  som  stipqlated  (all  but  seven-and- 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  that,  too,  subject  to 
a  drawback),  it  is  evidently  a  fallacious  nominal 
payment  only.  I  will  not  attempt  to  enter  into 
the  detail  of  a  dark,  oonfosed,  and  scarcely  in- 
telligible account ;  I  will  only  beg  leave  to  con- 
clude with  one  Word  upon  it,  in  the  light  of  a 
submission  as  well  as  of  an  adequate  reparation. 
Spain  stipulates  to  pay  to  the  Crown  of  England 
ninety-five  thousand  pounds ;  by  a  preliminaiy 
protest  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Soatb  Sea  Com- 
pany is  at  once  to  pay  sixty-eight  thousand  of 
it :  if  they  refuse,  SfMun,  I  f^mit,  is  still  to  pay 
the  ninetr-five  thousand  poonda ;  hut  how  does 
it  stand  then?  The  Assieoto  Contract  is  to  be 
suspended.  Toa  are  to  purchase  this  som  at 
the  {Hioe  of  an  exclusive  trade,  pursuant  to  a 
national  trea^,  and  of  an  immense  debt  of  God 
knows  how  many  bnodred  thousand  ponnds,  due 
from  Spain  to  the  South  Sea  Company.  Here, 
sir,  is  the  submission  of  Spain  by  the  payment  of 
a  stipulated  sum ;  a  tax  laid  upon  subjects  of 
England,  under  tiie  severest  penalties,  with  the 
reciprocal  accord  of  on  English  minister  as  a 
preliminary  that  the  Convention  may  be  signed; 
a  ccmditicm  imposed  by  Spun  in  the  most  abso- 


lute, imperious  manner,  and  most  tamely  and 
abjectly  received  by  the  ministers  of  England. 
Can  any  verbal  distinctions,  any  evasions  what- 
ever, possibly  explain  away  tliia  pablio  infamy  7 
To  whom  would  we  disuse  it  ?  To  ourselves 
and  to  Ae  nation  1  I  wnh  we  eodd  hide  it  from 
^  eyes  of  every  oonrt  in  Enrope.  Tbay  see 
that  Spain  baa  taJked  to  yon  like  yoar  master. 
They  see  this  arbitrary  fundamenlal  condition 
standing  forth  with  a  pre-eminenee  of  riiame,  as 
a  part  of  this  very  Convention. 

This  Convention,  sir,  I  think  from  my  sonl,  is 
nothing  but  a  stipulation  for  national  ignominy ; 
an  illusoiy  expedient  to  baffle  the  resentmeitf  of 
the  nation ;  a  truce,  without  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities, on  the  part  of  Spain ;  on  the  part  of  En- 
gland, a  suspenaioD,  as  to  Grcorgia,  of  the  first 
^w  of  nature,  self-preservation  and  self-defense ; 
a  surrender  of  the  rights  and  trade  of  England 
to  the  mercy  of  plenipotentiaries,  and,  in  this  in- 
finitely highest  and  most  sacred  point — ^fiitare 
security — not  only  inadequate,  but  directly  re- 
pugnant to  the  resolutions  of  {Parliament  and  the 
gradooB  promise  fran  the  Throne.  The  com- 
plaints of  your  despairing  merchants,  and  the 
Tfriea  of  England,  have  condemned  it.  Be  the 
goilt  of  it  npon  the  head  <rf  the  adviser :  God 
forbid  that  this  committee  shimld  share  the  guilt 
by  aiqproving  it  I 

The  motion  was  carried  by  a  very  small  ma- 
jority, the  vote  being  260  to  232.  Mr.  Burke's 
statement  respecting  the  merits  of  this  question, 
as  it  afterwanl  appeared,  even  to  those  who  took 
the  most  active  jMit  against  the  Convention,  may 
be  found  in  bis  Regicide  Peace,  Whether  Lord 
Chatham  was  one  of  the  persons  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Burke  as  having  chained  their  views,  does 
not  appear,  bat  it  is  rather  presomed  itot. 


SPEECH 

OF  LOBB  CHATHAM  AOAIKST  SEAEGH-WAERAN1B  FOR  SEAMEN,  DELIVERED  IH  THE  SOCSE  OF 

COlCMOMSt  MARCH  9, 1741. 

INT&ODUCTIOK. 

Wab  was  declared  against  Bptin  in  October,  1739,  atid  it  sooa  became  extremely  difflcalt  to  man  the 
British  fleets.  Hence  a  bin  was  bronght  finward  hy  Sir  Chariea  Waser,  ]a  Jsnnary,  1741,  conferring  an- 
dwrity  on  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  isine  search-warrants,  uoder  which  conatablei  might  enter  private 
dwriHngi  either  by  day  or  by  night — and,  if  need  be,  might  force  the  doors— for  the  purpose  ofdiscovenng 
seamen,  and  impreMlng  tbem  into  the  public  service.  So  gross  an  act  of  iqjoatice  awakened  the  indig- 
natioo  of  Ur.  Pitt;  who  poared  oat  the  fiilbwlng  invective  agauist  die  measure,  and  those  who  were  en- 
imnotiog  to  tone  it  on  the  House. 

S  P  E  E  C  H,  &0. 


SiK, — The  two  honorable  and  learned  gentle- 
men' who  spoke  in  favor  of  this  clause,  were 
pleased  to  show  that  onr  seamen  are  half  slaves 
already,  and  now  they  modestly  desire  you  should 

1  ^Hie  Attorney  and  Solidtor  Generat,  Sir  Dudley 
Byder  and  Sir  John  Stnnge.  The  former  wm  tub- 
seqaently  Loid  Chief  Justice  irf'the  King's  Bench, 
and  the  latter  Blaster  of  the  Bolli. 


make  them  wholly  to.  Will  this  increase  your 
number  of  seamen  ?  or  will  it  make  those  yoa 
have  more  willing  to  serve  yoQ?  Can  yoa  expect 
that  any  man  will  make  himself  a  slave  if  he  can 
avtrid  it?  Can  you  expect  that  any  man  will 
breed  his  child  up  to  be  a  slave?  Can  yon  ex- 
pect that  seamen  will  ventore  tbur  livra  or  thdr 
limlw  for  a  ooontiy  that  has  made  them  slaves  t 
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or  ea»  yoo  ezp«et  that  an^  seaman  vill  stay  in 
tbe  oountrj,  if  be  ou  by  any  meant  make  h» 
escape  7  Sir,  if  yoa  pass  tlus  law,  you  most,  in 
my  Dpinitm,  do  with  year  seamea  as  tbey  do 
with  their  galley-slaves  in  France — yoa  must 
chain  them  to  their  ships,  or  ebain  them  in 
couples  when  they  are  ashore.  But  suppose 
this  should  both  increase  the  number  of  your 
seamen,  and  render  them  more  willing  to  senre 
you,  it  will  render  them  incapable.  It  is  a 
common  observation,  that  when  a  mao  becomes 
a  slave,  he  loses  half  his  virtue.  What  will  it 
signify  to  have  your  ships  all  manned  to  their 
full  complemeni  ?  Tour  men  will  have  neither 
the  courage  nor  tbe  temptation  to  fight ;  they 
will  strike  to  the  first  enemy  that  attacks  them, 
beoanse  their  ooodition  can  not  be  made  worse 
by  a  sorreoder.  Our  seamea  have  always  been 
famous  for  a  match] ess  sJacrity  and  intrepidity 
in  time  of  danger;  this  has  saved  many  a  Brit- 
ish ship,  when  other  seamen  would  have  run  be- 
low  deck,  and  lefl  the  ship  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  or,  perhaps,  o{  a  more  cruel  enemy,  a  pi- 
rate. For  God's  sake,  sir,  let  us  not,  by  our 
new  projects,  put  our  seamen  into  such  a  condi- 
tion as  most  soon  make  tbem  worse  than  the 
cowardly  slaves  of  France  or  Spain. 

The  learned  gentlemen  were  next  pleased  to 
show  us  that  the  government  were  already  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  power  as  is  now  desired.  And 
how  did  they  show  it?  Why,  sir,  by  showing 
that  this  was  the  practice  in  the  case  of  felony, 
and  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  as  bad  as  felons, 
1  mean  those  who  rob  the  public,  or  dissipate 
tbe  pablia  money.  Shall  we,  air,  pat  our  brave 
sailors  npon  tbe  same  fixning  with  iekns  and 
public  robbers  T  Shall  a  brave,  honest  aaifer  be 
treated  as  a  felon,  for  no  other  reascm  but  be- 
cause, after  a  limg  vc^age,  be  has  a  mind  to  sol- 
ace himself  among  his  friends  in  Uie  country,  and 
for  that  purpose  absconds  for  a  few  weeks,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  being  pressed  upon  a  Spit- 
bead,  or  some  such  pacific  expedition  7  For  I 
dare  answer  for  it,  there  is  not  a  sulor  In  Brit- 
ain but  would  immediately  offer  his  services,  if 
he  thought  his  country  in  any  real  danger,  qt 
expected  to  be  sent  upon  an  expedition  where 
he  might  have  a  chance  of  gaining  riches  to 
himself  and  glory  to  bis  country.  I  am  really 
ashamed,  sir,  to  bear  such  arguments  made  use 
of  in  any  case  where  our  seamen  are  concerned. 
Can  we  expect  that  brave  men  will  not  resent 
such  treatment?  Could  we  expect  tbey  would 
slay  with  as,  if  we  riuokl  make  a  law  for  treat- 
ing them  in  such  a  contemptible  manner  ? 

But  suppose,  sir,  we  bad  no  regard  tor  oar 
seamen,  I  bops  we  shall  have  some  r^rd  for 
the  rest  of  the  people,  and  for  ourselves  in  par- 
ticular ;  for  I  think  I  do  not  in  the  least  exag- 
gerate when  I  say,  we  are  laying  a  trap  for  the 
lives  of  all  the  men  of  spirit  in  the  nation. 
Whether  the  law,  when  made,  is  to  be  carried 
into  execution,  I  do  not  know ;  but  if  it  is,  we 
are  laying  a  snare  for  our  own  lives.  Every 
fienllemaii  of  this  Hna<<e  must  be  f<uppo!!>ed,  I 
hope  justly,  to  be  a  man  of  spirit.    Would  any 


of  yon,  gentlemen,  allow  this  law  to  be  executed 
in  its  fnfi  extent?  If^  at  midnight,  a  petty  con* 
stable,  with  a  press-gang,  should  oome  thunder- 
ing at  the  gates  of  your  house  in  the  ooantry, 
and  should  tell  you  be  had  a  search- warran t, 
and  must  search  your  house  for  seamen,  would 
yon  at  that  time  of  night  allow  your  gates  to  be 
opened?  I  protest  I  would  not.  What,  then, 
would  be  the  consequence  ?  He  has  by  this  law 
a  power  to  break  tbem  open.  Would  any  of 
you  patiently  submit  to  such  an  indignity  ? 
Would  not  you  fire  upon  him,  if  he  attempted  to 
break  open  your  gates  7  I  declare  I  would,  let 
the  consequence  be  never  so  fatal ;  and  if  yon 
happened  to  be  in  the  bad  graces  of  a  minister, 
tbe  consequence  woold  be  your  being  either  kill- 
ed in  the  fray,  or  banged  for  killing  the  consta- 
ble or  some  of  his  gang.  This,  sir,  may  be  tbe 
case  ctf  even  some  of  us  here ;  and,  upon  my 
honor,  I  do  not  think  it  an  exaggeration  to  sn^ 
pose  it  may. 

Tbe  honorable  gentlemen  say  no  other  remedy 
has  been  proposed.  Sir,  there  nave  been  several 
other  remedies  proposed.  Let  us  go  into  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  of  what  has  been,  or  may  be 
proposed.  Suppose  no  other  remedy  should  be 
offered :  to  tall  us  we  must  take  this,  because  no 
other  remedy  can  be  thought  of,  is  the  same 
with  a  physician's  telling  his  patient,  *'  Sir,  there 
is  no  known  remedy  for  your  distemper,  there- 
fore you  shall  take  poison — ^I'U  cram  it  down 
your  throat."  I  do  not  know  bow  tbe  nation 
may  treat  its  physicians ;  but,  t  am  sure,  if  my 
physician  told  me  so,  I  should  order  my  servants 
to  torn  him  oat  of  doors. 

Such  desperate  remedies,  sir,  are  never  to  be 
applied  but  in  cases  of  the  utmost  extremi^, 
and  bow  we  c«ne  at  [H«sent  to  be  in  sUch  ex- 
tmni^  I  can  not  oomprehend.  In  die  time  of 
Qneen  Elisabeth  vre  were  not  thought  to  be  in 
any  such  extremity,  though  we  were  then  threat- 
ened with  the  most  formidable  invasion  that  was 
ever  prepared  against  this  nation.  In  our  wars 
with  the  Dutch,  a  more  formidable  mantime 
power  than  France  and  Spain  now  woold  be,  if 
they  were  united  against  us,  we  were  not  snp- 
posed  to  be  in  any  such  extremity,  either  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  King  Charles 
the  Second.  In  King  William's  war  against 
France,  when  her  naval  power  was  vastly  supe- 
rior to  what  it  is  at  present,  and  when  we  had 
more  reason  to  be  afraid  of  an  invasion  than  we 
can  have  at  present,  we  were  thought  to  be  in 
no  snch  extremity.  In  Queen  Anne's  time,  when 
we  were  engaged  in  a  war  both  against  France 
and  Spain,  and  were  obliged  to  m^  K*^^ 
ies  yearly  for  the  land  service,  no  snob  remedy 
was  ever  thought  of^  except  (tx  one  year  only, 
and  then  it  vns  found  to  be  fiur  from  being  ef- 
fectual. 

This,  sir,  I  am  convinced,  would  be  the  esse 
now,  as  well  as  it  was  then.  It  was  at  that 
time  computed  that,  by  means  of  such  a  law  as 
this,  there  were  not  above  fourteen  hundred  sea- 
men brought  into  tbe  service  oflhe  government ; 
and,  considering  the  methods  that  have  been  aU 
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read;  taken,  and  the  reward  proposed  by  tbia 
bill  to  be  offered  to  volanteers,  I  am  coDrinoed 
that  the  most  strict  and  gen«n^  search  would 
not  bring  io  half  the  nnmber.  Shall  we,  then, 
fiv  the  sake  ot  adding  aix  or  seven  hnndred,  or 
ereo  rouneen  hnndred  seamen  to  his  Majesty's 
navy,  expoae  oar  ConstitolioD  to  so  ntioh  dan- 
ger, and  every  housekeeper  in  Ute  Ungdom  to 
the  danger  of  beii^  distarbed  at  all  hoan  in  the 
D^htf 

But  suppose  this  law  were  to  have  a  great 
effect,  it  can  be  called  nothing  bot  a  temporary 
expedient,  beoaose  it  can  in  no  way  contribute 
toward  increasing  the  nnmber  oT  our  seamen,  or 
toward  rendering  them  more  willing  to  enter 
into  his  Majesty's  serriDe.  It  is  an  observation 
made  by  Bacon  npon  the  laws  possed  in  Henry 
the  Seventh's  reign,  that  all  of  them  were  cal- 
oalated  for  fatority  as  welt  as  the  present  tine.* 
This  showed  the  wisdom  of  bis  coancils ;  I  wish 
I  could  say  so  of  oar  present.  We  have  {<x 
some  years  thought  of  nothing  bat  expedients 
for  gettii^  rid  of  some  present  inconvenience  by 
running  omseWes  into  a  greater.  The  ease  or 
convenience  of  posteri^  was  never  less  tbooght 
d,  I  believe,  than  it  has  been  of  late  years.  I 
irisb  I  could  see  an  end  of  these  temporary  ex- 
pedients ;  for  we  have  been  pursuing  tbem,  so 
kng,  that  we  have  almost  nndone  oar  country 
anaoTertimedowCotiBthntiMi.  Tberelbre, hti 


I  shall  be  for  leaving  this  clause  out  of  the  bill, 
and  every  other  clause  relating  to  it.  The  bill 
will  be  some  service  without  them ;  and  when 
we  have  passed  it,  we  may  then  go  into  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  of  some  lasting  methods  ibr 
increasing  oor  stock  of  seunen,  and  for  eooonr-. 
aging  them  upon  all  oooauons  to  «nter  Into  his 
Ibyesty's  sCTTioe. 

In  conseqtuiDoe  of  these  remarks,  all  tbe  olaos- 

ea  relating  to  seareh-warrants  were  nltimatielj 
struck  out  of  the  bill. 

It  was  doling  this  debate  that  the  famoos  al 
teroation  took  place  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Ho> 
ratio  Walpole,  in  which  the  latter  endeavored  to 
pat  down  tbe  yoang  otBtor  by  representing  htm 
as  having  too  little  experieooe  to  justify  his  dis- 
cussing snoh  sabjeats^  and  charging  him  with 
"petolancy  of  invective,"  "pompous  diction," 
and  "theatrical  emotion."  Tbe  substance  o( 
Mr.  Pitt's  reply  was  reported  to  Johnsmi,  who 
wrote  it  out  in  his  own  language,  forming  one 
of  the  most  bitter  retorts  in  English  oratory. 
It  has  been  so  keg  cooneotedwith  tbe  name  at 
Mr.  Pitt,  that  tbe  reader  wonM  regret  its  omis> 
sion  in  this  woric.  It  is  therefore  given  below, 
not  as  a  specimen  ot  his  a^le,  whidh  was  enot> 
ly  tks  reverse  of  the  sententtoos  manner  and  bal- 
anced  periods  of  Jduison,  bat  as  a  graeral  ax* 
hibitioD  of  the  sentiments  whioh  he  expressed. 


REPLY 

OF  LORD  CHATHAM  WHEN  ATTACKED  BY  HORATIO  WALPOLE.  DELIVERED  MARCH  6, 174L 


Sir, — The  atrocious  crime  being  a  young 
man,  which  tbe  honorable  gentleman  has,  with 
such  spirit  and  decency,  charged  upon  me,  I 
shall  ndther  attempt  to  palliate  nor  deny,  but 
oooteat  myself  with  wishing  that  I  may  be  one 
oT  those  whose  follies  nuy  cease  with  their  youth, 
and  not  (^that  ntmiber  who  are  ignorant  in  sinte 
of  experience.  Whether  yooth  csn  be  imputed 
to  any  man  as  a  reproach,  I  will  not,  sir,  assume 
tbe  province  of  determining;  but  sorely  age  may 
become  justly  contemptible,  if  the  opportunities 
which  it  brings  have  passed  away  without  im- 
provement, and  vice  appears  to  prevail  when  the 
passions  have  subsided.  The  wretch  who,  after 
baring  seen  the  consequences  of  a  thousand  er- 
rors, continues  still  to  blander,  and  whose  age 
has  only  added  obstinacy  to  stupidity,  is  surely 
tbe  object  of  either  abhorreoee  or  contempt,  and 


'  "  Certainly  bis  (Henry  tbe  Seventh's)  times  for 
good  oommonwvaltfa's  laws  did  exed,  so  as  be  mi^ 
jostly  be  eelebratod  fbr  the  best  lawgiver  to  tUs 
natioa  after  Kin^  Edwaid  die  First;  fbr  his  laws, 
whoso  mmikM  tbam  well,  are  deep,  and  not  vulgar; 
not  made  upon  the  spar  of  a  particolar  occaaien  ibr 
lbs  preaent,  but  oat  of  prorideoce  fbr  tbe  fatnre,  to 
make  the  estate  of  bis  people  still  more  and  more 
hi^y,  after  die  manner  of  ibe  legisiatoci  in  andeot 
and  berbieal  times." — ^Bacon's  Works,  vol  iii.,  p. 
133,  edition  1834. 


deserves  not  that  his  gray  hairs  should  seoare 
him  from  insult.  Much  more,  sir,  is  I19  to  be 
abhorred,  who,  as  he  has  advanced  is  age,  has 
receded  from  virtue,  and  becomes  more  wicked 
Willi  less  temptation ;  who  prostitates  himself 
for  money  which  be  can  not  enjoy,  and  spends 
tbe  ranauM  of  his  life  in  the  rain  6t  his  oountiy. 
Bat  youth,  sir,  ts  not  my  only  crime ;  I  have 
been  accused  of  acting  a  theatrical  part.  A 
theatrical  part  may  either  imply  some  pecnliar* 
ities  of  gesture,  or  a  disrimulation  my  real 
sentiments,  and  an  adoption  of  the  opinions  and 
language  of  another  man. 

In  the  first  smise,  sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling 
to  be  confuted,  and  deserves  only  to  be  mention- 
ed to  be  despised.  I  am  at  liberty,  like  every 
other  man,  to  use  my  own  language ;  and 
though,  perhaps,  I  rai^  have  some  ambition  to 
please  ^is  gentleman,  I  shall  not  lay  myself  un- 
der any  restraint,  nor  very  solioitoosly  copy  kk 
diotkm  or  Kit 

modeled  by  experience.  If  any  man  shdl,  by 
charging  me  with  theatrical  beBavibr,-  imply  that 
I  utter  any  sentiments  bat  my  own,  I  sludi  treat 
him  as  a  calumniator  and  a  villain;  nor  shall 
any  protection  shelter  him  from  the  treatment 
he  deserves.  I  shall,  on  sock  an  occasion,  with- 
out scruple,  trample  upon  al)  those  forms  with 
which  wealth  and  dignity  intrench  themselvex. 
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aw  ahftU  uqr  thing  bat  aga  resttain  my  ntant-  ' 
menl — age,  which  always  brings  one  prinlege, 
that  of  being  insolent  and  lapenrilioaa  without 
punishment.  But  with  regard,  sir,  to  those 
whom  I  have  offended,  I  am  of  opinion,  ^t  if  I 
had  aoted  a  hcMTowed  part,  I  shonU  hare  avoid- 
ed  their  eenaare.  The  beat  that  offended  them 
is  the  ardor  of  conviction,  and  that  leal  for  the 
service  of  my  ooantry  which  neither  hope  nor 
iear  shall  influence  me  to  snppreas.  I  will  not 
sit  nnoonoemed  while  my  liberty  is  invaded,  nor 
look  in  silence  upon  public  robbery.  I  will  flx< 
ert  my  endeavors,  at  whatever  hazard,  to  repel 
the  aggressor,  and  drag  the  tluef  to  jnatiee,  who- 
ever may  protect  tb«n  in  tfaeir  villainy,  and 
wlKWTer  may  partake  of  their  plondar.  JutdiS 
the  honorable  gentleman — 

[At  this  point  Hr.  Pitt  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  WynningtOB,  who  want  oo  to  say,  "  No  di- 
msity  of  i^iinioB  can  jntify  the  vidaUon  of  de- 
oeaey,  end  the  use  of  rode  sod  vimlent  expree- 
■ioaB,  dictated  only  by  rasentnaent,  and  attared 
Witboot  regard  to — " 

Bm  Mr.  Pitt  oaUed  to  order,  aad  pneeeded 


'  thns :]  Kr,  if  this  be  to  preaerve  ordw,  there  is 
I  no  danger  of  indeoent^  from  the  most  lioentiooa 
tongoes.  For  what  ealmnny  ean  be  mora  atn>- 
cioos,  what  reproaoh  more  severe,  than  that  of 
speaking  with  regard  to  any  thing  bot  truth. 
Order  may  sometimes  be  broken  fay  passion  or 
inadvertency,  but  will  hardly  be  re-established 
by  a  monitor  like  this,  who  can  not  govern  his 
own  passions  while  he  is  restraining  the  impeto- 
osity  of  others. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind  if  every  one 
knew  hie  own  province.  We  ahoold  not  then 
see  the  same  man  at  once  a  oriminal  and  a  judge ; 
nor  would  this  gentleman  assume  the  right  of 
dictating  to  others  what  he  has  not  learned  bun- 
self. 

That  I  may  retom  in  soma  degree  the  favor 
he  intfnds  me,  I  will  advise  him  never  hereafter 
tQ  mrt  Ainsy  ok  Me  inject  of  order;  but 
whenever  he  fiwla  ineliBcd  to  spaak  mi  sodi  oo- 
casions,  to  remember  how  he  has  nfnr  soooeed- 
ed,  and  eoadomn  in  aOenee  what  Us  ceosorei 
will  never  aawnd. 


SPEECH 

OF  LORD  CHATBAH  ON  A  UOTION  FOR  INaUiaiNQ  INTO  THE  COMDDCT  OP  8IE  BXlMaX  WAL* 
POLE,  DELIVERED  Dl  THE  HOUSE  OF  COICMONS,  MARCH  9,  ITtt. 

INTEODOCTION. 

Sir  Robebt  Walpoli  w«s  driven  from  power  on  the  11th  of  Febrauy,  1743.  So  grestl;  were  tbo 
pablic  excited  sgainst  bim,  that  the  cry  of  "blood"  was  besrd  from  every  qaaiter;  snd  a  modem  was 
made  by  Lord  Limerick,  on  the  tth  of  Hsirii,  1743,  Ibr  a  committee  "  to  inquire  into  Ute  oondact  of  affairs 
at  home  and  abroad  daring;  the  last  twenty  years."  Thia,  of  coone,  gave  the  wideat  scope  for  arraign- 
big  the  conduct  of  the  ez-ndnister;  while,  st  the  itme  time,  no  speciflc  charges  were  requisite,  because 
the  qneition  was  simply  oa  an  inquiry,  which  was  expected  to  develop  the  evidence  of  bis  guilt 

Thia  motion  wsa  strongly  opposed  by  Walpole'a  friends,  and  espeddly  by  Hr.  Henry  Pelbani,  who  ro- 
maiked,  in  alhiaioa  to  one  rfihe  preceding  apeakers,  that  "it  would  very  nndi  aborten  the  debate  if  gen- 
tlemen vrould  keep  dose  to  the  atgament,  and  not  ran  into  long  hsrsi^faes  OT  flowers  of  tbeloric^  which 
mlgbt  be  intradooed  spon  any  other  sablect  as  well  ss  die  present"  Mr.  Pitt  fidlowed,  and  took  bis  ex^ 
ordiun  ftom  this  ssrcasn  of  Ur.  Felham.  He  then  went  fdly,  and  witfi  peat  severity  of  remsrfc.  Into  a 
review  of  the  most  important  measures  ofW  sipole's  adninistrstion.  This  led  him  overtfie  same  gronad 
which  had  been  previoasly  traversed  by  Welpole,  in  bis  defense  egainst  ibe  attack  of  Ur.  Sandys  sod 
otters  ahoot  a  yeer  belbra.  The  reader  wiU  tberefiira  find  it  interesting  to  compare  diis  speech  on  die 
Mversl  pointa,  »■  they  oone  up,  with  tbst  of  Wslpide,  wbinh  is  given  on  a  preceding  pa^  He  wiU  diera 
see  some  pmnts  explained  in  dm  notes,  by  means  of  evidenca  whkh  wae  not  aocMsiUe  to  the  pabUc  at 
llie  time  of  dds  disoasshm. 

SPEECH,  &o. 


What  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  mean 
by  long  harangues  or  flowers  rhetoric,  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  determine.  But  if  they  make  use 
of  nothing  of  the  kind,  it  is  no  very  good  argu- 
ment of  their  sincerity,  because  a  nan  who 
■peaks  from  his  heart,  and  is  smeerely  affected 
with  the  salgeot  upon  whksh  he  speaks  (as  every 
honest  man  must  be  when  he  spe^  in  the  cause 
of  his  ooantry),  such  a  man,  I  say,  falls  natu- 
rally  into  expressions  which  may  be  called  flow- 
era  of  ibetorio ;  and,  therefore,  deservea  as  little 
to  be  chained  with  affectation,  as  the  most  stu- 


pid sergeant-at-law  that  ever  spc^  for  a  half- 
guinea  fee.  For  my  part,  I  have  heard  nothing 
in  lavor  of  the  question  but  what  X  think  very 
prt^r,  and  very  mnoh  to  the  purpose.  What 
has  been  said,  indeed,  on  the  other  side  of  tbo 
question,  espeoialty  the  long  justification  that 
has  been  made  of  our  late  measures,  I  ean  not 
think  so  proper ;  becattse  this  motion  is  founded 
upon  the  present  melancholy  situation  of  aSairs, 
and  upon  the  general  clamor  witbont  doors, 
against  the  ooodoct  of  our  late  public  servants. 
Either  of  these,  with  me,  shall  always  be  a  soffi. 
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cient  re&aon  for  agteeiiig  to  a  parliftmeotary  in- 
qouy ;  because,  without  such  ioquiry,  I  ckn  noC, 
even  ia  my  own  mind,  eater  into  the  disqaieition 
whether  oar-  publio  meanree  have  bera  right  or 
not;  withoBtmobiDqaiiy,  loKBBOtbefiir^dMd 
irith  tlw  neMweiy  infbnnattaB. 

Bat  Ae  honfM!^^  genUemen  who  oppose  tliia 
notieii  aaem  to  miit^t,  I  do  not  eey  viUbUj, 
Cbe  difieraaee  between  a  JBotka  for  uimpeaefa- 
neai  eadm  motkmlbruiioqiiuy.  Kuiy  mem- 
ber or  this  House  were  to  etiuid  op  in  his  plaoe, 
aod  move  to  tmpeeoh  a  miniilw,  he  woold  be 
obliged  to  charge  iam  with  aome  partioubir 
orimee  or  miademaanora,  sad  prodaoe.  aome 
fTooC,  or  declare  that  be  was  ready  to  prom  the 
^ta.  But  aay  gestleman  may  more  for  an  m- 
qmirif,  without  any  particolar  aUegatten,  and 
wubont  oflering  any  -prooi,  or  declaring  what  be 
ia  ready  to  prore ;  beoaoae  the  very  design  of 
an  inquiry  is  to  find  ont  particolar  facts  and  par- 
tiookr  proofs.  Tbe  general  oirenmatonccB  of 
things,  or  general  mmors  without  doors,  are  a 
sufficient  foundation  for  soofa  a  motion,  and  for 
Ae  Hoose  agreeing  to  it  when  it  is  made.  Thia, 
sir,  has  always  been  the  praotioe,  and  has  been 
the  fimndalion  of  almost  all  the  inqoiries  thvt 
have  ever  bean  set  on  foot  ia  tUs  House,  eepe- 
eially  thoaa  that  hav»  beea  eanried  oa  Iqr  Morat 
and  idaet  comiaitteas-  Wimt  other  (bnmlBtian 
was  there  for  tbo  secret  oooamittee  appointed  in 
the  year  1694  {togo  no  furtiwr  back),  to  inqaire 
into,  and  inepeot  tb«  bocdu  and  accounts  of  the 
East  India  Company,  aod  of  the  Chamb«rlain  of 
Load  on  y  Nothing  bat  a  general  ronor  that 
stRoe  eonrapt  praetioes  had  been  made  nse  <iS. 
'What  was  the  foundation  of  the  inquiry  in  dte 
year  1715  ?"  Did  the  hoaorable  gentleman  who 
moved  the  appointment  of  the  secret  committee 
optm  the  latter  occasion,  charge  the  previoas 
administration  with  any  particnlar  crimes  7  Did 
he  ofier  any  proofs,  or  deelve  that  he  was  ready 
.  to  prove  any  thing?  It  is  said,  the  measures 
panned  hj  that  a^mistration  were  condemned 
a  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
What,  sir  I  were  those  ministers  condemned  be- 
fore tbey  were  heaxd?  Could  any  gentleman 
be  so  nnjast «  to  pass  aenteaee,  even  in  his  own 
mind,  apoD  a  measure  bdbre  be  had  inquired 
into  it  ?  He  might,  perb^M,  disKke  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  but,  upon  inqniry,  it  might  appear 
to  be  the  best  that  oonld  be  obtained ;  aod  it 
has  sineo  been  so  far  justified,  that  it  appears 
at  least  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any  treaty 
we  have  snbseqnentty  mode. 

Sir,  it  was  not  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  nor  any 
measure  openly  parsned  by  the  administration 
which  negotiated  it,  that  was  the  Hbundation  or 
the  canae  of  an  inqniry  into  their  conduct.  It 
was  the  loud  comt^aints  of  a  great  party  against 
tiiem  -,  and  the  general  suspicion  of  their  having 
carried  on  treasonable  negotiations  in  favor  of 
the  Pretender,  and  for  defeating  the  Protestant 
•occearion.    The  inquiry  was  set  on  foot  in  or- 


*  Bee  Pari.  Hist,  voL  v^  p.  SM  and  MXb 
■XUd^  vol-viL,  p.  n. 


der  to  detect  those  practices,  if  any  snob  exist- 
ed, and  to  find  proper  evidence  for  convicting 
the  ofienders.  The  same  argument  holds  with 
regard  to  the  inquiry  into  the  management  of 
the  Booth  Sea  Company  in  the  year  17S1.' 
When  that  afiir  was  first  moved  in  Uie  House 
by  Mr.  Neville,  ho  did  not,  he  oonld  not,  obarge 
the  diroeton  of  that  eompai^,  or  any  of  them, 
with  uy  pnrtiealBr  delinqaenoiea ;  nor  did  he 
attempt  to  ofibr,  or  say  Aat  he  wsareedy  to  c^er, 
any  partioalar  proofs.  His  raotioa  waa,  "  That 
the  directors  of  the  Sooth  Bea  Company  sboaM 
forthwith  lay  before  the  HoDse  an  aoooont  of 
their  proceedings,"  and  it  was  founded  upon  the 
general  oircumstanoes  of  things,  the  distress 
Iwoaght  opoa  the  poblio  credit  <^  the  natioa,  and 
the  general  and  fond  oomplatnU  without  doors. 
This  motion,  indeed,  reasMiable  as  it  was,  we 
know  ina  opposed  by  the  Coort  party  at  the 
time,  and,  in  partioalar,  by  two  doaghty  broth- 
ers,' who  liave  been  attached  to  the  Court  ever 
since ;  but  their  o|^)ositiDn  raised  such  a  vrarmth 
in  the  Hooae,  that  th^  were  glad  to  give  it  up, 
and  never  after  dont  dfareetly  oppose  that  in- 
qniry. I  vriA  I  Dould  BOW  see  the  same  zeal 
for  pablio  joatioe.  The  einmmstanees  of  affiurs 
I  am  lore  duawrie  it.  Omr  paUio  otsdit  was 
then,  indeed,  brought  hMo  dtstrass ;  hat  now  the 
nation  itself;  aay,  not  only  Ais  nation,  but  all 
oar  fi-iends  upon  the  Continent,  are  brought  into 
the  moat  iauninent  t^ger. 

This,  sir,  is  admitted  even  by  those  who  on- 
pooe  this  motion ;  and  if  they  have  ever  lately 
conversed  with  diose  that  dare  speak  their  minds, 
tb^  most  admit,  that  the  murmurs  of  the  peo- 
ple against  the  conduct  of  the  administration  are 
now  as  general  and  as  load  as  river  they  were 
npon  any  oocaeioD.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that 
gentlemen  who  are  in  office  seldom  converse  with 
any  but  such  as  either  are,  or  want  to  be,  in  office ; 
and  such  men,  let  them  think  as  they  will,  will  al- 
ways applaud  tbeirsuperiors;  consequently,  gen- 
tlemen who  are  in  the  administration,  or  in  any 
office  under  it,  can  rarely  know  the  voice  of  the 
peofde-  The  voice  of  this  House  was  femerly, 
I  grant,  and  always  traght  to  be,  the  vmoo  of  the 
people.  If  new  Parliaments  were  more  fre- 
qnent,  and  few  plnoemen,  and  no  pensioners,  ad- 
mitted, it  would  be  so  still ;  but  if  long  l^rlia- 
ments  be  contbued,  and  a  eornipt  influence 
should  prevail,  not  only  at  elections,  bat  in  thia 
House,  the  voice  of  this  House  will  generally  be 
very  diflerent  from,  nay,  often  directly  contrary 
to,  tiie  voice  of  the  people.  However,  as  this 
is  not,  I  believe,  the  case  at  present,  I  hope 
there  ia  a  majority  of  us  who  know  what  is  the 
voice  of  the  people.  .  And  if  it  be  admitted  by 
all  that  the  nation  is  at  present  in  the  utmost 
distress  and  danger,  if  it  be  admitted  by  a  nna- 
jority  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  loud  against 
the  conduct  of  tmr  late  administration,  this  mo- 
tion must  be  agreed  to^  because  I  have  shown 
that  these  two  otroanuUuices,  without  any  jwr- 

■  Ibid.,  p.  68S. 

*  Sir  Etobert  and  Ur.  Horatio  Walpole. 
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ticnlac  charge,  have  been  the  foundation  of  al- 
most evBtj  parliamentary  inqaity. 

I  readily  admit,  sir,  that  we  have  very  little 
to  do  with  the  character  or  reputation  of  a  min- 
ister, but  aa  it  always  does,  and  must  afiect  oor 
sovereign.  But  the  people  may  become  disaf- 
fected as  well  aa  diaoontmted,  when  they  find 
the  King  oootinaes  obstinately  to  employ  a  min- 
ister vbo,  they  think,  oppreases  them  at  home 
and  betn^  thun  almiad.  .  We  an,  Aerefora, 
ID  dn^  to  our  sovereign,  obUged  to  inquire  into 
the  otntdoot  of  a  minister  when  it-becMites  gen- 
erally suspected  by  the  peojde,  in  order  that  we 
may  vindicate  his  character  if  he  be  innocent  of 
the  charges  brought  gainst  him,  or,  if  be  be 
goihy,  that  we  may  obtain  his  removal  fnnn  the 
oonnciis  of  oar  sovereign,  and  also  condign  pun- 
ishment on  bis  crimes. 

After  having  said  thus  much,  sir,  I  need  scarce- 
ly answer  what  has  been  asserted,  that  no  par- 
luuoentary  inquiry  ought  ever  to  be  instituted, 
unless  we  are  convinced  that  something  has 
been  done  omias.  Sir,  the  veiy  name  given  to 
tliis  House  of  Paiiiunent  proves  the  omtnuty. 
We  are  called  The  Grand  Inquest  of  the  Nation ; 
and,  as  sooh,  it  u  oar  duty  to  inquire  into  every 
step  of  public  management,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  in  order  to  see  that  nothiiig  has  been  done 
•miss.  It  is  not  oeoesaary,  upon  eveiy  ocoaidoa, 
to  estabUsh  a  secret  committee.  This  is  never 
oecessaiy  but  when  the  afiairs  to  be  brought  be- 
fore it,  or  some  of  those  afiairs,  are  supposed  to 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  secrecy.  But, 
as  experience  has  shown  that  nothing  but  a  su- 
perficial inquiry  is  ever  made  by  a  general  com- 
mittee, or  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  I 
wish  that  all  estimates  and  acoounts,  and  many 
other  afiairs,  were  respectively  referred  to  select 
ocHnmitteea.  Their  inquiries  would  be  more  ex- 
act, and  the  receiving  of  their  reports  would  not 
occupy  so  much  of  our  time  as  is  represented' 
But,  if  it  did,  our  duty  being  to  make  strict  in- 
quiries into  eveiy  thing  restive  to  the  public, 
our  assembling  here  being  for  that  purpose,  we 
mast  perform  our  duty  before  we  break  up ;  and 
his  present  Majesty,  I  am  sure,  will  never  put 
an  end  to  any  session  till  that  duty  has  been  fully 
performed. 

It  is  sud  by  seme  gentlemen,  that  by  this  in- 
quiry we  shall  be  in  danger  d  disoovering  the 
secrets  of  our  government  to  our  enemies.  This 
ai^tnent,  sir,  by  proving  too  much,  proves  noth- 
ing. If  it  were  admitt^,  it  would  always  have 
been,  and  its  admission  forever  will  be,  an  argu- 
ment against  our  inquiring  into  any  afiair  in 
which  our  gpvemment  can  be  snppoeed  to  be 
ooncerned.  Our  inquiries  would  then  be  con- 
fined to  the  cuoduct  of  our  little  eompaoies,  or 
of  inferior  austom-hoose  officers  and  excisemen ; 
for,  if  we  should  presume  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
AODt  erf' commissioners  or  of  great  cpmpanies,  it 
yroa\A  he  sud  the  government  had  a  ooocam  in 
their  conduct,  and  the  secrets  of  government 
must  not  be  divulged.  Every  gentleman  must 
see  that  this  would  be  the  consequence  xiS  ad- 
mittlog  sock  an  argument.    But,  besides,  it  is 


false  in  fact,  and  contrary  to  experience.  We 
have  had  many  parliamentary  inquiries  into  the 
conduct  of  ministers  of  state ;  and  yet  I  defy  any 
one  to  show  tbAt  any  state  afiair  which  ought  to 
have  been  concealed  was  thereby  discovered,  or 
that  our  affairs,  either  abroad  or  at  home,  ever 
suffered  by  any  such  discovery.  There  are 
methods,  sir,  of  preventing  papers  of  a  veiy  se- 
cret natuES  from  coming,  into  the  hands  of  the 
semots  attending,  or  even  of  all  the  memheve 
of  a  secret  committee.  If  his  Hejesty  should, 
l>y  message,  inform  us,  that  some  of  the  pepen 
sealed  up  and  laid  before  us  required  the  utmost 
secrecy,  we  might  refer  them  to  our  committee, 
instructing  them  to  order  only  tvro  or  three  of 
their  number  to  inspect  such  papers,  and  to  re- 
port frtnn  them  nothing  bat  what  they  thought 
might  safely  be  communicated  to  the  whole. 
By  this  method,  I  presume,  the  danger  c£  dis- 
covery would  be  effectually  removed ;  this  dan- 
ger, therefore,  is  no  good  argument  against  a 
pu^iamentary  inquiry. 

The  other  objection,  sir,  is  really  suq>riBing, 
because  it  is  founded  upon  a  oiroumstanoe  which, 
in .  all  former  times,  has  been  admitted  as  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  an  immediate  in- 
quiry. The  honorable  gentlemen  .ale  -ao  ingen- 
uous as  to  coo  (an  that  our  afiairs,  both  abroad 
and  at  home,  ore  at  presmt  in  the  utmost  em- 
barrassment ;  but,  say  they,  you  ought  to  free 
yourselves  from  this  embarrassment  before  you 
inqnire  into  the  cause  of  it.  Sir,  according  to 
this  way  of  arguing,  a  minister  who  has  plun- 
dered and  betrayed  his  country,  and  fears  being 
called  to  an  aocoont  in  Farliam«it,  baa  nothing 
to  do  but  to  involve  his  country  in  a  d&ngeroos 
war,  some  oUier  great  distress,  in  orAat  to 
prevent  an  inquiry  into  his  oonduot ;  because  he 
may  be  dead  before  that  war  is  at  an  end,  or 
that  distress  is  surmounted.  Thus,  tike  the  moat 
detestable  of  all  thieves,  after  plundering  the 
bouse,  he  has  only  to  set  it  on  fire,  that  he  may 
eeoape  in  the  confusion.  It  is  really  astonishing 
to  hau*  such  an  argument  seriously  urged  in  tiuM 
House.  But,  say  these  gentlemen,  if  you  found 
yourself  upon  a  precipice,  would  you  stand  to 
inqmre  how  you  were  led  there,  before  you  con- 
sidered how  to  get  off?  No,sir;  butifaguide 
had  led  me  there,  I  should  very  probably  be  pro- 
voked to  throw  him  over,  before  I  thought  of  any 
thing  else.  At  least  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
trust  to  the  same  guide  for  bringing  me  off;  and 
this,  sir,  is  the  strongest  argument  that  oan  be 
used  for  an  inquiry. 

We  have  been,  for  these  twenty  years,  under 
the  guidance,  I  may  truly  say,  one  man — of 
one  single  minister.  We  now,  at  last,  find  our- 
selves upon  a  dangerous  precipice.  Ought  we 
not,  then,  immediately  to  inquire,  whether  we 
have  been  led  upon  this  precipice  by  his  igno- 
rance or  wickedness  ;  and  if  by  either,  to  take 
care  not  to  trust  to  his  guidance  for  our  safety? 
ThU  is  on  addiUooal  and  a  stronger  argument 
for  tlus  inquiry  than  ever  was  urged  for  any  for- 
mer one,  for,  if  we  do  not  inqnire,  we  shall  prob- 
ably remain  under  his  guidance ;  because,  though 
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he  bo  removed  from  the  Treasaiy  Board,  he  is 
not  removed  Trom  the  King's  Court,  nor  will  he 
be,  probably,  anless  it  be  by  oar  advioe,  or  on- 
leaa  we  lodge  bira  in  a  place  at  the  other  ead  of 
the  town  [i.  e.,  the  Tower],  where  he  can  not  so 
well  injnre  his  coontry.  Sir,  oar  distress  at 
home  evidently  proceeds  from  want  of  economy, 
and  from  our  having  inoarred  many  anneceasary 
expenses.  Oar  duress  and  danger  tdn-oad  are 
evidently  owing  to  the  misoondoct  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  to  the  little  cooftdeace  which  oar 
D&turai  and  ancient  allies  have  r^K»ed  in  oar 
oonnoils.  This  is  so  evident,  that  I  ^oald  not 
think  it  neeeasary  to  enter  bto  any  partioolar 
explanation,  if  an  hoB(»rable  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  had  not  attempted  to  justify  most  of 
our  late  measares  both  abroad  and  at  hooM. 
Bat  as  he  has  done  to,  though  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, qoite  to  the  porpoee  of  the  present  debate, 
I  hope  I  shall  be  aUowed  to  make  some  remarks 
npott  what  he  has  said  on  the  sabjeot ;  begin- 
ning, as  he  did,  with  the  measares  taken  for  pnn- 
ishing  the  Sooth  Se*  directors,  and  restming 
public  credit  after  the  terrible  iJboA  it  received 
in  the  year  1720. 

As  those  measures,  sir,  were  among  the  first 
exploits  of  oar  late  (I  fear  I  must  call  him  oar 
present)  prime  minister,  and  as  ^e  committee 
proposed,  if  agreed  to,  will  probably  consist  of 
ooe-aod-tventy  members,  I  wtah  the  motion 
had  extended  ooe  ^ear  farther  back,  that  the 
number  of  years  might  have  corresponded  with 
the  number  of  Inquirers,  and  that  it  might  have 
eompreheaded  the  first  of  those  measures  to 
vhioh  I  have  before  aJladed.  As  it  now  stands, 
it  will  not  oomprehend  the  methods  taken  for 
punishing  the  direotors  [of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany}, nor  the  first  regi^ioa  made  for  restor- 
ing piablio  credit ;  and  with  rq^ard  to  both,  some 
praoUces  might  be  discovered  that  would  de- 
serve a  much  severer  punishment  than  any  of 
those  directors  experienced.  Considering  the 
many  fraads  made  ose  of  by  the  directors  and 
their  agents  for  luring  people  to  their  ruin,  I  am 
not  a  little  snrprised  to  bear  it  now  said  that 
their  ponishment  was  ocmsidered  too  severe. 
Justice  by  the  lump  was  an  epitiiet  given  to  it, 
not  because  it  was  tbooght  too  severe,  but  be- 
cause it  was  an  artifloe  to  screen  the  most  hei- 
noDs  oflenders,  who,  if  they  did  not  deserve 
death,  deserved,  at  least,  to  partalce  of  that  total 
nin  which  they  had  brought  upon  many  un* 
thinking  men.  They  very  ill  deserved,  sir,  those 
■Ikiwanoes  which  were  made  them  by  Parha^ 
ment 

Then,  sir,  as  to  pubtie  credit,  its  speedy  res- 
toration was  fomided  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
nation,  and  not  upon  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  the 
measares  adopted.  Was  it  a  wise  method  to  re- 
mit to  the  South  Sea  Company  the  whole  seven 
millions,  or  thereabouts,  which  they  bad  solemn- 
ly engt^ed  to  pay  to  the  public  ?  It  might  as 
well  be  said,  that  a  private  man's  giving  away 
a  great  part  of  bis  estate  to  those  who  no  way 
dnierved  it,  woatd  be  a  wise  method  of  reviving 
nr  establislung  his  orediL   If  those  snen  mill< 


tons  had  been  distributed  among  the  poor  snt  of 
annuitants,  it  would  have  been  both  gcDeroos 
and  charitable  j  but  to  give  it  amoi^  the  pn^tri- 
etors  in  general  was  nei^er  generous  nor  just, 
because  most  of  them  deserved  no  favor  froin 
the  public.  As  the  proceedbgs  of  the  directm 
were  anthorized  by  general  courts,  those  who 
were  then  the  proprietors  were  in  some  measure 
accessary  to  the  frauds  of  the  directors,  and 
therefore  deserved  to  be  punished  rather  than 
rewarded,  as  they  really  were;  because  every 
one  of  them  who  continued  to  bold  stock  in  that 
company  received  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  added 
to  his  capital,  most  part  of  whieh  arose  from  the 
high  price  annoitanU  were,  by  act  of  ParitaoMnt, 
obliged  to  take  stook  m,  acul  was  therefiwe  a 
most  flagmnt  pieco  of  iignstioe  daw  to  the  aa- 
nnitants.  Bnt  we  need  not  be  at  a  kws  for  the 
true  cause  of  this  act  of  injustice,  when  we  con- 
sider that  a  certain  gentleman  bad  a  great  many 
friends  among  the  cdd  stockholders,  and  few  or 
none  among  the  annuitants. 

Another  act  of  injustice,  which  I  believe  we 
may  escribe  to  the  same  cause,  relates  to  those 
who  were  engaged  in  heavy  contracts  for  stook 
or  subscription,  many  of  whom  groan  under  the 
load  to  this  very  day.  For  after  we  bad,  by  act 
of  Parliament,  qoite  altered  the  nature,  though 
not  the  name,  the  stock  they  bad  bought,  and 
made  it  much  less  valuable  than  it  was  when 
they  engaged  to  pay  a  hi^  price  for  it,  it  was 
an  act  ^  puhHo  injustice  to  leave  them  liable  to 
be  proaeonted  at  law  fiv  the  whole  money  whioh 
they  had  engaged  to  p^.  I  am  snre  this  was 
not  the  method  to  restore  that  private  ttfedit  apon 
which  car  trade  and  navigation  so  much  depm>3. 
Had  the  same  regulation  been  here  ad^ited 
whieh  was  observed  toward  those  who  had  bor- 
rowed money  of  the  company,  or  had  a  sort  of 
uti  pouidetit  been  enacted,  by  declaring  all  such 
C(»itTnots  void  so  far  as  related  to  any  future 
payments,  this  would  not  have  been  unjust ;  on 
the  contrary,  such  a  regulation,  sir,  was  ex- 
tremely necessary  for  qoieting  the  minds  of  the 
people,  for  preventing  their  ruining  one  another 
at  law,  and  for  restoring  credit  between  man 
and  man.  But  there  is  leason  to  sDppose  that 
a  certain  gentleman  [  Walpole]  had  many  IHeads 
among  the  ttlkrt  in  those  contracts,  and  very 
few  among  the  huytrtt  which  was  the  reason 
that  the  latter  could  obtain  little  ot  no  rdief  or 
nwrcy  by  any  puhlio  law  or  regalation. 

Then,  ur,  with  regard  to  the  extraordinary 
grants  made  to  the  civil  list,  the  ve^  reasm 
given  by  the  honorable  gentleman  ba  juatifyii^ 
those  grants  is  a  strong  reason  for  an  immediate 
iaquiiy.  If  ooBsiderable  charges  have  arisen 
upon  that  revenue,  let  us  see  what  they  are ;  let 
us  examine  whether  they  were  necessary.  We 
have  the  more  reason  to  do  this,  because  the 
revenue  settled  upon  his  late  Majesty's  civil  list 
was  at  least  as  great  as.  that  which  was  settled 
upon  King  William  or  Queen  Anne.  Besides, 
there  is  a  general  rumor  without  doors,  that  the 
civil  list  is  now  greatly  in  arrear,  which,  if  true, 
renders  an  bqniry  absohitaly  neoessary.  F«'  it 
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is  inoonnstent  with  the  honor  and  dignity  oT  the 
Crown  of  these  lungdoms  to  be  in  arrear  to  its 
tradesmen  and  servants ;  and  it  is  the  daty  of 
this  House  to  take  oare  that  the  reveoae  which 
we  have  settled  for  sapporting  the  honor  and 
d^nily  of  the  Crown,  shall  not  be  squandered  or 
misapplied.  If  former  Parliaments  have  fuled 
in  this  respect,  they  must  be  censored,  though 
tbey  can  not  be  panished ;  bat  we  oaght  now  to 
atone  tar  their  neglect. 

I  eonM  now,  in  ooorse,  to  the  Excise  Scheme, 
vrhiob  the  honorable  geotleman  says  ought  to 
be  fbrgtvoiv  because  it  was  easily  ^Ten  up.'' 
Sir,  it  tnt  not  easily  given  up.  The  promoter 
of  that  scheme  did  not  easily  give  it  up ;  he 
gare  it  up  widt  sorrow,  with  tears  tn  hia  eyes, 
when  he  saw,  and  not  vndl  he  saw,  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  it  through  the  House.  Did  not 
hie  mi^iori^  decrease  upon  every  diviNon  ?  It 
was  almost  certain  that  if  he  had  po^ed  it  far- 
ther, his  majority  would  have  tunied  against 
him.  His  sorrow  showed  his  disappointment ; 
and  his  disappointment  showed  that  bis  design 
was  deeper  than  simply  to  prevent  f rands  in  the 
customs.  He  was,  at  that  time,  sensible  <^  the 
influence  of  the  excise  laws  and  excise  men  with 
regard  to  elections,  and  of  the  great  occasion 
he  should  have  for  that  sort  of  tnflnenoe  at  the 
approaching  general  election.  His  attempt,  sir, 
wu  most  ^grant  against  the  Constitntiwi ;  and 
ha  desarvod  tho  treaunent  he  met  wMi  ftom  the 
people.  It  has  beea  said  that  there  were  none 
bnt  what  geaUemea  are  pleased  to  call  die  mob 
ooneerned  in  bonii^  him  in  effigy  but,  as  the 
moboonsista  chiefly  of  diildren,  journeymen,  and 
servants,  who  spei^  the  sentiments  of  their  par- 
ents and  masters,  we  may  thence  judge  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  people. 

The  honondltle  gentleman  has  said,  these  were 
all  the  measures  of  a  domestio  nature  that  could 
be  found  fault  with,  because  none  othnr  have 
been  mentioned  in  this  debate.    Sir,  he  has  al- 


*  The  Bzcise  Scheme  of  Bir  Robert  W^pole  was 
simply  a  wtrebonsing  lystem,  nnder  which  the  da- 
ties  on  tobacco  and  wine  were  payable,  not  when 
die  articles  were  imported,  bat  when  they  were 
taken  out  to  be  cotunioed.  It  was  oomputed,  Uiat^ 
in  consequence  of  the  chock  which  this  (Aaoge  in 
the  mode  of  collecting  the  duties  oa  these  articles 
would  give  to  smiiggling,  the  revenos  wonld  derive 
an  increase  which,  with  the  oontinnance  of  tiie  salt 
tax  (revived  the  preceding  year),  wo^  be  amply 
safflcieat  to  compensate  for  the  total  abolition  of 
the  land  tax.  The  political  opponents  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Wolpole,  by  representing  bis  proposition  as  a 
■oheme  for  a  gmerat  excise,  socoeeded  in  raising  so 
violent  a  clamor  against  it,  and  ia  rendering  it  so 
unpopular,  that,  mncb  sgiinat  lua  own  iiMdinati<»i,  he 
was  obliged  to  abandon  it  It  was  sabseqaently 
qiprovedofby  Adam  Smith;  and  Lord  Cbatham,  at 
a  later  period  of  his  life,  candidly  acknowledged,  that 
his  oppoaltion  to  it  was  fonnded  in  misconc option. 
For  an  interestiog  account  of  the  pitx:eedings  rela- 
tive to  the  Bxcioe  Sebeme,  aee  Lord  Hervey's  Uem- 
oiTB  of  Ao  Ooort  of  Georg*  U.,  chi^s.  tHL  and  fx. 

■  a}ee  Lord  Hervey's  UenKdia  of  tiie  Coait  of 
Oetaso  IL,v«Ll,p.»3. 


ready  heard  one  reason  assigned  why  no  other 
measures  have  been  particularly  mentioned  and 
condemned  in  this  debate.  If  it  were  oeoMsary, 
many  others  might  be  mentioned  and  condemn- 
ed. Is  not  the  maintaining  so  nnmeroQs  an  army 
in  time  peaoe  to  be  condemned  ?  Is  not  the 
fitting  out  so  many  expensive  and  useless  squad- 
rons to  be  condemned  ?  Are  not  the  encroaoh- 
ments  made  apon  the  Sinkmg  Fund the  reviv- 
iag  the  salt  doty;  the  rejecting  many  useful  Inlla 
and  motion*  in  Bsrliameot,  and  many  other  do- 
mestio meaaores,  to  be  condemned  ?  Theweak- 
ness  or  the  wiobdoess  of  these  roeasaiea  baa 
often  been  demonatiBted.  Their  ill  oonseqaenoei 
were  at  the  re^iecttva  times  foretold,  and  tbosa 
conseqooncea  an  now  beeiRne  Tnible  by  eor 
distress. 

Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  the  foreign  meas- 
ures which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  attempt- 
ed to  justify.  The  Treaty  of  Hanover  deserves 
to  be  flnrt  mentioned,  because  from  thence 
springs  the  danger  to  which  Europe  is  now  ex- 
posed; and  it  is  impossible'  to  assign  a  reason 
for  our  entering  into  that  treaty,  withont  sup- 
posing that  we  then  resolved  to  he  revenged  on 
the  Emperor  for  refusing  to  grant  us  some  faror 
in  Germany.  It  is  in  vain  now  to  insist  apon 
die  secret  engagements  entered  into  by  the 
courts  of  Vienna  end  Madrid  as  the  cause  of 
that  trea^.  Time  has  fully  shown  that  there 
never  were  any  9ncfa  engagements,"  and  his  late 

^  lu  the  year  1717,  the  iorplas  of  the  pnblic  in- 
come over  the  pnblic  expenditore.  was  ccmverted 
into  what  was  called  The  Sin3ki«g  Fund,  (or  the 
porpose  of  liquidating  the  national  debt.  During 
the  wlyde  rrign  of  Qem^e  I.,  this  fond  was  invari- 
ably appropriated  to  the  object  fer  which  it  bad 
been  created ;  and,  nXber  tiian  encroach  npon  it, 
money  was  borrowed  npon  new  taxes,  when  tlie 
supplies  in  general  might  have  been  raised  by  dedi- 
cuing  the  sarphu  of  the  old  taxes  to  the  current 
services  of  the  year.  The  first  direct  eDcnachmeot 
apon  the  Sinking  Food  took  place  in  die  year  1729, 
when  the  interest  of  a  snm  of  jCl,2S0,000,  required 
fbr  the  cnrrent  lerrice  of  the  year,  was  choired  on 
that  fund,  inBtead  of  any  new  taxes  being  imposed 
apoD  the  people  to  meet  it.  The  second  encraaeh- 
msnt  took  ■firne  In  the  year  1731,  when  die  Income 
ariiing  fiom  certain  dodes  which  had  been  imposed 
ia  tho  reign  of  William  III.,  lor  paying  the  interest 
dae  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  which  were 
DOW  no  longer  required  fbr  that  purpose,  in  conse 
quence  of  their  interest  being  redaced,  was  mode 
use  of  in  order  to  raise  a  sum  of  £1,300,000,  instead 
of  throwing  snch  income  into  die  Biuktaig  Fond,  at 
oaght  properly  to  have  been  done.  A  third  perver- 
sion of  this  faud  took  place  in  the  year  1733,  before 
the  iotrodnction  of  the  E  xoiae  Scheme.  In  die  pre- 
vioaa  year  the  land  tax  had  been  redaced  to  one 
shilling  in  the  pound ;  and,  in  order  to  maintain  it 
at  the  same  rate,  t^e  som  of  XSOO,000  was  taken 
from  the  Sinking  Faud  and  applied  to  the  services  of 
the  year.  Tn  1734  the  sum  oFil.SOO.OOO,  the  whole 
produce  of  the  Sinking  Faud,  was  taken  fVnm  it ;  and 
in  1735  and  1736,  it  was  anticipated  and  alienated. — 
Sinclair'*  Hist,  of  the  Revenae,  v<d.  L,  p.  484,  et  aeq. 
Coxe's  Walpble,  diap.  xL 

■  Here'  Lord  ChadMun  was  mistakm.  It  Is  now 
certainly  known  that  sacrM  Mvagenents  did  exist* 
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MftjeBtj's  apeech  from  the  throne  cbd  not  here 
be  admitted  u  any  evideoce  of  the  fact.  Every 
one  knows  that  m  Parliament  the  King'*  speech 
is  considered  as  die  speech  of  the  minister ;  and 
rarely  a  minister  is  not  to  b«  allowed  to  bring 
hie  own  speech  as  an  eridenoe  of  a  fact  io  h^ 
own  justification.  If  it  be  pretended  diat  his 
late  Majesty  had  some  sort  of  inAmnatjon,  that 
snch  eogagementa  bad  been  eataied  into,  that 
Tery  pretense  famiabes  an  ananswerable  arga- 
nent  for  an  isqniry.  For,  the  infomiation 
BOW  appeam  to  tm  bees  gnNudlesa,  w«  ought 
to  inqaire  into  it;  beeaw,  if  it  amiean  to  be 
socb  infonnadoa  as  ought  aot  to  have  been  be- 
Uerad,  Uiat  miaister  o^t  to  be  piuiihed  who 
advised  his  late  H^esty  to  give  oredit  to  it,  and 
wbo,  in  oonseqaence,  baa  praeipitated  th«  -nation 
into  the  most  pemleioas  measarea. 

At  the  time  this  treaty  was  entered  into,  we 
vantad  nothing  from  the  Emperor  apon  oar  own 
aeooont  The  abolition  of  the  Ostend  Company 
was  a  demand  we  had  no  right  to  make,  nor  was 
it  essentially  oar  interest  to  insist  npoo  it,  be- 
cause that  Company  would  have  been  more  hos- 
tile to  the  interests  both  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
East  India  trades  than  to  our  own ;  and  if  it  had 
been  a  p<nnt  that  conoemed  os  much,  we  might 
protnbly  have  gained  it  by  acceding  to  the  Vien- 
na tiea^  between  the  Emperor  and  Spain,  or  by 
goamnteaing  tbe  Pn^matio  Sanetioii,'  which  we 

mad  there  is  do  teasoa  to  doabt  that  the  most  im- 
portaot  of  tbem  were  correctly  itsted  by  Walpole. 
They  were  said  to  bave  been  to  the  effect;  that  the 
Emperor  iboalcl  give  id  nn&rris^e  bis  daagbters,  the 
two  arch- dnch sues,  to  Don  Carios  and  Don  Pbilip, 
the  two  lufsatt  of  Spain ;  tbst  he  ibould  ssaist  the 
Kinfir  of  Spain  in  obtaining  by  force  tbe  restitution 
of  Gibraltar,  if  good  oflces  woold  not  avail ;  and 
that  the  two  ooorts  sboold  adopt  measares  to  place 
the  Pretender  on  tlM  tbnwe  of  Great  Britain.  Tbe 
fact  of  there  having  been  a  secret  treaty,  was  placed 
beyond  doabt  by  the  Anstrian  embassador  at  the 
ooDrt  of  London  having  shown  the  article  relating 
to  Gibraltar  In  that  treaty,  io  order  to  clear  the  Em- 
perer  of  havin|c  promised  any  more  than  hii  good 
cBees  end  mediation  vpon  that  bead.  (Coxe's  Hii- 
toiy  of  die  Honae  of  Aaatr^  diap.  xxzvii.)  With 
rafereaoe  to  die  stipnlatkw  for  placing  tbe  Pretend- 
er on  tbe  dinne  <rf  Great  Britabi,  Mr.  J.  W.  CnAer, 
in  a  note  to  Lord  Herrey's  Memoirs  of  dte  Court  <k 
George  II.,  vol.  i.,  p.  78,  says  that  its  existence  "  is 
very  probable-,"  hot  that  it  is  observable  that  Lord 
Hervey,  wbo  revised  bis  Ueraoirs  some  years  after 
the  Sath  of  March,  1734,  when  Sir  aobert  Walpole  as- 
sarted ia  the  Boose  of  Commons  that  there  was  sach 
a  doeameBt,  and  wbo  was  so  long  In  die  faU  coifl- 
deaee  of  Walpole,  speaks  very  dottbtihDy  of  ft 

*  On  the  Sd  of  Aognat,  1718,  tbe  Bmperor  Cbariea 
TI.  pnmalgated  a  new  law  of  soocetsion  for  tlie  in- 
heritance of  the  iiooie  of  Austria,  under  the  name 
(rfthe  Pragmatic  Sanction.  In  this  he  ordained  that, 
fa  the  evant  of  his  having  no  male  issue,  bis  own 
daoghtera  should  soeceed  u  the  Aastrian  throne,  la 
preference  to  the  daughters  of  his  elder  brother,  as 
previously  provided ;  and  that  snch  anccessioD  should 
be  regulated  aocordii^  to  tbe  order  of  primogeoi- 
tore,  so  diat  the  elder  sboaU  be  preferred  to  tbe 
jBoagar,  aad  lbat  alM  sboold  faiherlt  bis  endre  do- 
winiftM 
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afterward  did  in  the  most  absoloto  manner,  and 
without  any  conditions.*"  We  wanted  nothing 
from  Spain  but  a  rdinqoisbment  of  tbe  pretense 
she  had  jost  hegao,  or,  I  believe,  hardly  begun, 
to  set  up,  in  an  express  manner,  with  regari  to 
searohing  and  seising  our  ships  in  the  Americaa 
seas;  and  this  we  did  not  obtain,  perhaps  did 
not  desire  to  obtain,  by  the  Treaty  of  Seville'.'' 
By  that  treaty  we  obtained  nothing ;  but  we  ad- 
vanoed  another  al^  toward  that  danger  in  which 
Europe  is  now  inv<dTed,  by  uniting  the  ooorts  vt 
France  and  Spain,  and  1^  laying  a  fonndation 
for  a  new  teetoh  betweea  tbe  ooorts  of  Spain 
and  Vienna. 

I  grant,  sir,  that  onr  ministers  appear  to  htm 
been  forward  and  diligent  enoogb  in  n^otiattng, 
and  writing  letters  uiA  memorials  to  tbe  ccnut 
oT  Spain ;  bat,  from  all  my  inqniriea,  it  appeara 
tbal  tbey  nerer  rightly  understood  (perhaps  they 
would  not  anderstond)  the  point  respecting  which 
tbey  were  negotiating.  They  snffered  them- 
selves to  be  amnsed  witb  fiiir  promises  for  ten 
long  yean ;  and  our  merchants  plundered,  onr 
trade  interrupted,  now  call  aload  for  inquiry. 
If  it  should  appear  that  ministers  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  amused  with  answers  which  no  man 
of  honor,  no  man  of  common  sense,  in  saoh  oir- 
onmstances,  would  take,  surely,  «r,  they  must 
have  bad  some  secret  motive  for  being  thus 
grossly  imposed  on.  This  seoret  modTB  we  may 
perhaps  discover  by  an  inquiry ;  and  aa  it  mast 
be  a  wicked  one,  if  it  can  be  diseorcred,  the 
parties  ought  to  be  severely  panidied. 

Bnt,  in  uonse  for  duir  oondnat,  it  is  that 
oar  ninistera  had  a  landable  rept^oanee  to  iii> 
volving  their  country  tn  a  vrar.  Sir,  this  repag- 
nance  could  not  proceed  from  any  regard  to 
tbeir  country.  It  teas  involved  in  a  war.  Spain 
teas  carrying  on  a  war  against  our  trade,  tmd 
that  in  the  moet  insulting  manner,  daring  tbe 
whole  time  of  their  negotiations.  It  was  this 
very  repugnance,  U  least  it  was  the  knowledge 
of  it  wUoh  ^lain  possBsaed,  that  at  length  made 

B7  the  second  Treaty  of  Vienna,  concluded  on 
the  16tb  of  March,  1731,  England  guaranteed  tbe 
Pragmatic  Sanction  on  tbe  condition  of  the  snp- 
presiion  of  the  Ostend  Company,  and  diet  tbe  arch, 
doefaesa  wbo  aocoeeded  to  die  Aastrian  dominions 
aboaU  not  be  married  to  a  prince  of  the  bouse  of 
BoorbcHi,  or  to  a  prince  so  powetfel  as  to  endanger 
the  balance  of  Sumpe. — Coxe's  House  of  Aeabia, 
chap.  Ixxxviii. 

t>  By  the  Treaty  of  Seville,  concladed  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  on  ^  9tb  of  Sep- 
tember, 17!!9,  and  shortly  after  acceded  to  by  Hd- 
land,  ah  Ibrmer  treadea  were  conflmed,  and  die 
several  contracting  parties  sfrreed  to  assist  eadi 
other  in  ease  of  attack.  Tbe  King  of  Spain  revoked 
the  privileges  of  trade  which  be  had  granted  to  the 
snbiectB  of  Austria  by  dte  IVeaty  of  Vienna,  and 
ooomisaioiien  ware  to  he  appointed  ftr  die  flasl 
adjnrtawnk  of  mH  canmeimal  difioddes  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain.  In  order  to  secure  the 
snccessioo  of  Psrma  and  Tnicany  to  tbe  Infant  Don 
Carlos,  it  was  agreed  that  6000  Spanish  troops 
should  be  allowed  to  garrison  Leghorn,  Porto  Per- 
rajo,  Fanua,  and  Plaoentta.  This  treaty  passed  ovw 
k  total  silence  tke  eUqt  of  Spain  to  Gibraltar. 


Sm  ROBERT  WALPOLR 
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LORD  CHATHAM  AGAINST 


E17«S. 


it  absolutely  Qecessary  for  as  to  commeDoe  the 
war.  If  minUters  hod  at  first  insisted  properly 
and  peremptorily  upon  an  explicit  answer,  Spain 
woaU  have  expressly  abandoned  her  new  and 
iasoleat  claims  and  pretenaioiifl.  But  by  tbe 
long  experience  we  allowed  her,  she  found  tbe 
froits  of  those  pre  tensions  so  plendfal  and  so 
gratifyug,  that  she  thought  them  worth  the  haz* 
ard  of  a  war.  Sir,  the  damage  we  had  susttuned 
became  so  considerable,  that  it  really  was  worth 
that  hazard.  Besides,  the  court  of  Spain  was 
convinced,  while  we  were  under  such  an  admin- 
istration, that  either  nothing  conld  provoke  as  to 
commence  the  war,  or,  that  if  we  did,  it  would 
be  conducted  in  a  weak  and  miserable  manner. 
Have  we  not,  sir,  since  ibucd  that  their  opinion 
was  correct?  Nothing,  sir,  ever  more  demand- 
ed a  parliamentary  inquiry  then  oai  conduct  in 
the  war.  The  only  branch  into  which  we  have 
inquired  we  have  already  censured  and  con- 
demned. Is  not  this  a  good  reason  for  Inquiring 
into  every  other  branch  ?  Disappointment  and 
ill  suoceaa  have  always,  till  now,  oooasicMied  a 
parlianMntary'  inqoiiy.  Inaotivi^,  of  itielfj  is  a 
sufficient  oaose  for  inquiiy.  We  have  now  all 
these  reasons  combined.  Onr  admirak  abroad 
desire  nothing  more ;  becanse  they  are  caucious 
that  our  inaotivi^  atid  ill  saooesa  will  appear  to 
proceed,  not  from  their  own  misooDdaot,  but 
from  the  miacMidact  of  those  by  whom  diey  were 
emplc^ed. 

I  can  not  conclude,  ur,  without  taking  notice 
of  the  two  other  fmreign  measures  mentioned  by 
the  btMiorable  gentleman.  Our  conduct  in  the 
year  1734,  with  regard  to  the. war  between  the 
£mperor  and  France,  may  be  easily  accounted 
for,  though  not  easily  excused.  Ever  since  the 
last  accession  of  our  late  minister  to  power,  we 
seem  to  have  had  an  enmity  to  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. Our  guarantee  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
was  an  effect  of  that  enmity,  because  we  enter- 
ed into  it  when,  as  balh  since  appeared,  we  bad 
DO  intention  to  perform  our  engagement ;  and  by 
that  false  guarantee  we  induced  the  Emperor  to 
admK  the  introdootion  of  the  Spanish  troops  into 
Italy,  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  done." 
The  preparations  we  made  in  that  year,  the  ar- 
mies we  rused,  and  Uie  fleet  we  fitted  out,  were 
not  to  guard  agJunst  tbe  event  of  tbe  war  abroad, 
bat  against  the  event  of  the  ensuing  elections  at 
home.  The  new  commissions,  the  promotions, 
and  the  money  laid  out  in  these  preparations, 
were  of  admirable  use  at  the  time  of  a  general 
election,  and  in  some  measure  atoned  for  the 
loss  of  the  excise  scheme.  But  France  and  her 
allies  were  well  convinced,  that  we  would  in  no 


>■  See  Walpoie's  explanation  oflue  reason  for  re- 
main in  f  neutral,  in  bis  speech,  page  39.  Altboagh 
England  remained  neutral  during  tbe  pragresi  i)f 
these  hoitilitiBs,  she  angmented  ber  naval  and  mii- 
itary  fotcei,  "  in  order,"  said  Mr.  Pelham,  in  the 
coarie  of  the  debate,  "  to  be  ready  to  pnt  a  stop  to 
As  arms  of  tbe  viotoriooa  side,  in  ease  their  ambi- 
tioa  sboold  lead  thorn  lo  pufa  ttwir  conqaests  fiirtber 
tliao  was  consonant  with  the  balance  power  hi 
iGuiope."— -Pari.  Hist,  vd.  zii.,  p.  47S. 


event  declare  against  them,  otherwise  they  would 
not  then  have  dared  to  attack  the  Emperor  j  for 
Muscovy,  Poland,  Genmany,  and  Britain  vrooM 
have  been  by  much  an  over-matoh  for  thm.  It 
was  not  our  preparations  that  set  bounds  to  the 
ambition  of  France,  but  faer  getting  all  she  want- 
ed at  that  time  for  herseli^  and  all  she  desired  for 
her  allies.  Her  own  prudeoce  suggested  that 
it  was  not  then  a  pn^r  time  to  posh  her  views 
further ;  because  she  did  not  know  but  that  the 
spirit  of  this  nation  might  overcome  (as  it  sinoe 
has  with  regard  to  Spain)  the  spirit  of  our  ad- 
ministration \  and  should  this  have  happened,  the 
house  of  Austria  was  then  in  such  a  condition, 
that  our  assistance,  even  though  late,  would  have 
been  of  effectual  service. 

I  am  surprised,  sir,  to  hear  the  honwable  gen* 
tleman  now  say,  that  we  gave  up  nothing,  or 
that  we  acquired  any  thing,  by  the  infamous  Con- 
vention with  Spain.  Did  we  not  give  up  ihe 
freedom  of  our  trade  and  navigation,  by  submit* 
ting  it  to  be  regulated  by  plenipotentiaries  f 
Can  freedom  be  regulated  without  being  coo- 
floed,  and  consequently  in  some  part  destroyed  f 
Did  we  not  give  up  Georgia,  or  stHue  part  of  it, 
by  submitting  to  have  new  limits  settled  by  plen- 
ipotentiaries ?  Did  we  not  give  up  all  the  rep* 
aration  tiT  the  damage  we  bad  suffered,  amount- 
ing to  five  or  six  luindred  thousand  pounds,  for 
tbe  paltry  sum  of  twenty-seVen  thousand  pounds  7 
This  was  all  that  Spain  promised  to  pay,  after 
deducting  the  sixty-eight  thonsaod  pounds  which 
we,  by  the  declaration  annexed  to  that  treaty, 
allowed  her  to  insist  on  having  from  our  South 
Sea  Company,  under  tbe  penalty  of  stripping 
them  of  the  Assiento  Contract,  and  all  the  privi- 
leges to  which  they  were  ther^y  entitled.  Even 
this  sura  of  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds,  or 
more,  they  bad  before  acknowledged  to  be  due 
on  account  of  ships  they  allowed  to  have  been 
unjustly  taken,  and  for  the  restitution  of  which 
they  had  actually  sent  orders :  so  that  by  this 
infamous  treaty  we  acqnired  nothing,  while  we 
gave  up  every  thing.  Therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
the  honor  of  this  nation  can  never  be  retrieved, 
unless  the  advisers  and  authors  of  it  be  censured 
and  punished.  This,  rir,  can  not  regolarly  he 
done  witbont  a  parliamentary  inqniry. 

By  these,  and  nmilar  weak,  posillanimouB, 
and  wicked  measures,  we  are  become  the  ridi- 
cule of  every  court  in  Europe,  and  have  lost  the 
confidenoe  of  all  our  ancient  allies.  By  these 
measures  we  have  encouraged  France  to  extend 
her  ambitious  views,  and  now  at  last  to  attempt 
carrying  them  into  execution.  By  bad  econo- 
my, by  extravagance  in  our  domestic  measures, 
we  have  involved  ourselves  in  such  distress  at 
home,  that  we  are  almost  wholly  incapable  of  en- 
tering into  a  vpar ;  while  by  weakness  or  wick- 
edness in  our  foreign  measures,  we  have  brought 
the  affairs  of  Europe  into  such  distress  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  avoid  it.  Sir,  we 
have  been  brought  upon  a  dangerous  preci[Hoa. 
Hera  we  now  find  onrselves ;  and  Aaii  we  trust 
to  be  led  safely  off  by  the  same  guide  wbo  baa 
led  us  oaf   Sir,  it  ia  impcnribla  for  him  to  lead 
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OS  off.    Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get  ofC, 
without  first  reooveriog  that  conHdence  vith  our 
ancient  allies  which  former!;  we  possessed.  This 
we  can  oot  do,  so  long  as  they  suppose  that  our  ° 
councils  are  iDfluencei]  by  our  late  minister ;  , 
and  this  they  will  sappose  so  long  as  he  has  ac-  ' 
oess  to  the  King's  closet — so  long  as  his  conduct 
remains  uninqnired  into  and  uncensnred.    It  is 
not,  tberefore,  in  revenge  for  oar  past  disasters,  : 
but  froai  a  derire  to  prevent  them  in  Tuture,  tliat  1 
I  am  DOW  ao  lealoiH  for  thia  inqQiiy.   The  pnn- 
isbment  of  the  minister,  be  it  ever  so  severe,  will  I 
ba  but  a  amall  atoneoMnt  for  the  put.    But  his  '■ 
impimily  wiU  be  the  soarce  of  manyfutare  mis-  j 


eries  to  Europe,  as  well  as  to  his  country.  Let 
OS  be  as  mereiful  as  we  will,  as  merciful  as  any 
man  can  reasonably  desire,  when  we  come  to 
pronoance  sentence ;  but  sentence  we  must  pro- 
nounce. For  this  purpose,  unless  we  are  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  our  own  liberties,  and  the  lib- 
erties of  Europe,  to  the  preservaUon  of  one  guilty 
man,  we  must  make  the  inquiry. 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two. 
A  second  motion  was  made  a  fisrtnigbt  afier,  fcr 
an  inquiry  into  the  last  tm  years  of  Walpole'a 
■dministnition,  which  gsre  rise  to  another  ^soh 
of  Mr.  Pitt.   This  iriU  next  be  given. 


SECOND  SPEECH 

OP  LORD  CHATHAM  ON  A  MOTION  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  CONDUCT  OF  SIR  ROBERT  WAI^ 
POLE,  DELIVERED  IK  THE  H0D8E  OP  COM1IOH3,  MARCH  93,  1743. 

INTaODDCTION. 

Lord  Limerick's  &nt  motioo  for  an  inqniry  iDto  the  conduct  of  Walpole  wis  lost  cbiefly  tbroqgh  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Pnlteney  from  the  House  during  the  illneai  of  a  fsvorite  danghtar.  On  the  retoraof  PoJta- 
ney  at  the  end  of  a  Ibrtnight,  the  mo  don  was  renewed,  with  a  variation  in  one  respect,  viz.,  that  tbe  in> 
qury  be  extended  only  lo  the  last  tsu  years  of  Wftlpole's  continvance  ia  dBce. 

On  diat  occasion,  iir,  Pitt  made  the  following  speech  in  answer  to  Ur.  Cook  Harefleld,  who  bad  re* 
oeatly  taken  bis  seat  in  the  Hoase.  In  it  he  shows  bis  remai^able  power  of  reply;  and  aigoes  wIA 
gicat  fbroe  the  propriety  of  inqaiiy,  as  leading  to  a  deeision  whether  an  impeaclnnent  should  be  oom- 
BMoeed. 

SPEECH,  fico. 


As  the  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
•gainst  the  motion  has  not  been  long  in  the 
House,  it  is  bat  charitable  to  believe  him  sin- 
cere in  professing  that  he  is  ready  to  agree  to  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  when  be  thinks  the  occa- 
sion requires  it.  Sut  if  he  knew  how  often  such 
professions  are  made  by  those  who  upon  all  oc- 
casions oppose  inquiry,  he  would  now  avoid 
them,  because  they  are  generally  believed  to  be 
insincere.  He  may,  it  is  true,  have  nothing  to 
dread,  on  his  own  account,  from  inquiiy.  But 
when  a  gentleman  has  contracted,  or  any  of  his 
near  relations  have  contracted,  a  friendslup  with 
one  who  may  be  brought  into  danger,  it  is  very 
natorml  to  suppose  that  such  a  gentleman's  op< 
posituMi  to  an  inquiry  does  not  entirely  proceed 
from  public  motives ;  and  if  that  gentleman  jbl- 
lowa  the  advioe  of  atxae  of  his  friends,  I  very 
much  qoestkn  wliether  he  will  ever  think  the 
occasion  requires  an  inqniry  into  the  conduct  of 
oar  public  affairs. 

As  a  parliamentary  inqniiy  most  always  be 
founded  upon  sosiHcions,  as  weU  as  upon  facts 
or  manifest  crimes,  reasons  may  alvrays  be  found 
for  alleging  those  suspicions  to  be  without  foun- 
dation J  and  upon  the  principle  that  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  must  necessarily  lay  open  the 
secrets  of  government,  no  time  can  ever  be 
proper  or  convenient  for  such  inquiry,  because 
it  is  impoesible  to  suppose  a  time  when  tbe  gov- 
franeoC  has  no  BMjrals  to  diioloM. 


This,  sir,  would  be  a  most  convenient  doctrine 
for  ministers,  because  it  woukl  put  an  end  to  all 
parliamentary  inquiries  into  the  conduct  of  our 
public  affairs ;  and,  therefore,  when  I  hear  it 
urged,  and  so  much  insisted  on,  by  a  certain  set 
of  gentlemen  in  this  House,  I  must  sappose  their 
hopes  to  be  very  extensive.  I  must  suppose 
them  to  expect  that  they  and  their  posterity  will 
fore%-er  continue  in  office.  Sir,  this  doctrine 
has  been  so  often  oontradicled  by  experience, 
that  I  am  Biu-prised  to  hear  it  advanced  by  gen- 
tlemen now.  This  very  session  has  afforded  na 
a  convincing  proof  that  very  little  fbondation  ex- 
ists for  asserting,  that  a  parliameatary  inquirf 
most  necessarily  reveal  the  secrets  of  die  gov- 
ernment. Sorely,  in  a  war  with  Spun,  which 
must  be  carried  on  principally  by  sea,  if  the 
government  have  secrets,  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty must  be  intrusted  with  the  most  import- 
ant of  them.  Tot,  sir,  in  this  very  session,  we 
have,  without  any  secret  committees,  mode  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty.  We  have  not  only 
inquired  into  their  conduct,  but  we  have  cen- 
snred  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  put  an  end  to 
the  trust  which  was  before  reposed  in  them. 
Has  that  inqniry  discovered  any  of  the  secrets 
of  our  government  ?  On  the  contraiy,  tbe  com- 
mittee found  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  probe 
into  such  secrets.  They  found  cause  enough  for 
censarewitlunitit;  and  none  of  tbe  Commission^ 
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•n  prateoded  to  jtwtifjr  th^  oondoot  by  the  u- 
sertioQ  that  the  papers  conuined  secrets  which 
ought  not  to  be  disclosed. 

This,  sir,  is  so  recent,  so  strong  a  proof  that 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  a  par- 
liamentary inqniry  and  a  discovery  of  seorets 
which  it  behoove*  the  nation  to  otMiceal,  that  I 
trust  gentlemen  will  no  longer  insiat  upon  this 
danger  as  an  argument  against  the  Inquiry. 
Sir,  the  First  Conuniiuoner  of  the  Treasniy  has 
■othing  to  do  with  the  ai^lioatioB  ot  wotet  serr- 
KM  money.  He  ii  only  to  tkke  oare  diat  it  be 
ngnbrly  iawod  from  hk  office,  and  that  DO-raon 
be  usasd  tbui  the  ooqanotorO  of  affitita  i^ppeais 
to  demand.  As  to  the  particalar  appUoation,  it 
{NXtper^  beloDga  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
'o  such  other  persona  as  his  Majesty  employs. 
Henoe  we  can  not  sappose  the  proposed  inquiiy 
will  discover  any  seorets  relative  to  the  ap^dica- 
tion  of  that  money,  unless  the  noble  lord  has 
acted  as  Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as  First 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury ;  or  unless  a  great 
part  of  the  money  drawn  out  for  secret  service 
has  been  delivered  to  himself  or  persons  em- 
ployed by  him,  and  applied  toward  gaining  a 
corrupt  influence  in  Parliament  or  at  elections. 
Of  both  these  practices  he  is  most  grievously 
suspected,  and  both  are  secrets  which  it  very 
much  behooves  him  to  conceal.  Bat,  nr,  it 
equally  behooves  the  nation  to  discover  them. 
His  coontry  and  be  are,  in  Ais  cause,  equally, 
Although  oppositely  concerned.  The  safety  or 
niin  of  one  or  the  other  depends  upon  the  late 
of  the  question;  and  the  violent  opposition  which 
this  question  has  experienoed  adds  great  strength 
to  the  suspicion. 

I  admit,  sir,  that  the  noble  lord  [Walpole], 
whose  conduct  is  now  proposed  to  be  inquired 
into,  was  one  of  his  Majes^'s  most  boaorable 
Privy  Council,  and  consequently  that  be  roust 
have  had  a  share  at  least  in  advising  all  the 
measures  which  have  been  pursued  both  abroad 
and  at  home.  But  I  can  not  from  this  admit, 
that  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct  must  necessa- 
rily occasion  a  discovery  of  any  secrets  of  vital 
importance  to  the  nation,  because  we  are  not  to 
inquire  into  the  measures  themselves. 

But,  air,  auspicious  have  gone  abroad  relative 
to  his  oondnot  as  a  Privy  Connselor,  which,  if 
true,  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  be  in- 
qnired  into.  It  has  been  strongly  asserted  that 
he  was  not  only  a  Privy  Coonaelor,  but  that  he 
usurped  the  whole  and  sole  direction  of  his  Mq- 
esty's  Privy  Council.  It  bas  been  asserted  that 
he  gave  the  Spant^  court  the  first  hint  of  the 
nnjnst  claim  they  afterward  advanced  against 
our  South  Sea  Company,  which  was  one  chief 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  two  nations.  And 
it  has  been  asserted  ^t  this  very  minister  has 
advised  the  French  in  what  manner  to  proceed 
in  order  to  bring  our  Court  into  their  measures ; 
particularly,  that  he  advised  tbem  as  to  the  nu- 
merous army  they  have  this  last  summer  sent 
into  Westphalia.  What  truth  there  is  hi  these 
assertions,  I  pretend  not  to  decide.  The  facts 
are  of  such  a  nature,  and  they  must  have  been 


perpetrated  with  so  mack  oantioQ  and  secrecy, 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring  them  to  light 
even  by  a  parliamentary  inquiry ;  bat  the  very 
soBpicion  is  ground  enough  for  establishing  each 
inquiry,  and  for  carrying  it  on  with  the  utmost 
strictness  and  vigor. 

Whatever  my  oiunion  of  pest  measures  may 
be,  I  shall  never  be  so  vain,  or  bigoted  to  that 
opinion,  as  to  determine,  without  any  inqniry, 
against  the  majority  of  my  oonntrymen.  If  I 
found  the  public  measures  generally  oonclemoed, 
let  my  private  opinions  of  them  be  ever  so 
Torable,  I  should  be  Ibr  inquiry  in  order  to  eon- 
vinee  the  peo^  ctf  their  error,  or  at  least  to  fm^ 
nish  myself  with  the  most  authentic  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  opinion  I  had  embraced.  The 
desire  of  bringing  others  into  the  same  senti- 
ments with  ourselves  is  so  natural,  that  I  shall 
always  suspect  the  candor  of  those  who,  in  poli- 
tics or  religion,  are  opposed  to  free  inquiry.  Be- 
sides, sir,  when  the  complaints  of  the  people  are 
general  against  an  administration,  or  against 
any  particular  minister,  an  inquiry  is  a  duty 
which  we  owe  both  to  oar  sovereign  and  the 
people.  We  meet  here  to  communicate  to  our 
sovereign  the  seutiroents  of  bis  people.  We 
meet  here  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  peo- 
ple. By  performing  our  duty  in  both  respects, 
we  shall  always  be  enabled  to  establish  the 
throne  of  oar  sovereign  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  to  hinder  the  pet^  from  being  led 
into  insnrreotkm  and  rebellion  by  misrepreseata- 
tions  or  false  snrmises.  Whm  the  people  com- 
plain, they  must  either  be  rigfat  or  in  error.  If 
they  be  right,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  inquire 
imo  the  coftdact  of  the  mintsters,  and  to  punish 
those  who  appear  to  have  been  most  guilty.  If 
they  be  in  error,  we  ou^ht  still  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  our  ministers,  in  order  to  convince 
the  people  that  they  have  been  misled.  We 
ooght  not,  therefore,  in  any  question  relating  to 
inquiry,  to  be  governed  by  our  own  seutiments. 
We  must  be  governed  by  the  sentiments  of  oar 
constituents,  if  we  are  resolved  to  perform  onr 
du^,  both  as  true  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  as  faithful  subjects  of  otrr  King. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, that  if  we  are  convinced  that  the  public 
measures  are  wrong,  or  that  if  we  suspect  them 
to  be  so,  we  ought  to  make  inqoiiy,  althoagh 
there  is  not  much  eomphuat  among  the  peoirie. 
Bat  I  wbdiy  diflhr  from  him  in  Slinking  that 
notwithstanding  the  administration  and  the  min- 
ister are  the  sobjects  of  oomplunt  among  the 
people,  we  ooght  not  to  m^  hiqairr  into  his 
conduct  unless  we  are  ourselves  convincefl  that 
his  measures  have  been  wrong.  Sir,  we  con 
no  more  determine  this  question  without  in- 
quiry, than  a  judge  without  a  trial  can  declare 
any  man  innocent  of  a  crime  laid  to  his  charge. 
Common  fame  Is  a  sufficient  ground  for  an  in- 
quisition  at  common  law ;  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, the  general  voice  of  the  people  of  En^and 
ought  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  sofGoieat 
groond  for  a  parliamentaiy  inquiry. 

Bat,  say  gentlemen,  <a  what  is  this  uatuHmt 
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accused?  What  crime  is  laid  to  Wa  otittTgfl? 
For,  unless  some  nusfortune  is  said  to  have  hiap- 
peoed,  or  aotne  orime  to  have  been  oommitted, 
no  ^ocpiiry  oagfat  to  be  set  on  foot.  Sir,  the  ill 
postare  trf'  oar  afiairs  both  ^road  and  at  home ; 
the  melanehely  situation  we  are  in ;  the  distrlMs- 
es  to  which  we  are'  now  reduced,  are  sufficient 
owues  for  an  inqoiry,  even  supposing  tbe  minis* 
ter  aocQsed  of  no  psrtioalar  crime  or  miscondoct. 
Tbe  nation  ties  bleedii^,  perhaps  expiring.  The 
balanee  of  power  has  been  fatally  disturbed. 
Shall  we  aoknowledge  this  to  he  the  case,  and 
shall  we  not  inquire  wbethra  it  has  h^pened  by 
Husohanoe,  or  by  tbe  nusooaduot,  peiliaps  by  ttw 
mlioe  prepease,  of  the  miaister?  Beibre  the 
Tirnty  of  UimAv  It  WIS  the  gMMral  <^iuuoa  that 
in  afi»wyeart  of  peaeawe  shooldbeahlelopay 
Inmost  of  our  d^rtt.  We  have  wnr  been  veiy 
Bsaily  thir^  years  in  profiiand  peace,  at  least 
we  have  never  been  eogHged  in  any  war  but 
what  we  umiecesaarily  brought  upon  ourselves, 
and  yet  oar  debts  are  almost  as  great  as  they 
were  when  that  trea^  was  ooooli^eil.'  Is  not 
this  a  miafortoae,  and  shall  we  not  make  inquiry 
into  iu  cause  ? 

I  am  surprised  to  bear  it  said  that  do  inquiry 
ought  to  be  set  on  foot  unless  it  is  known  that 
some  public  erime  has  been  cominitted.  Sir, 
tbe  nujrieion  that  a  crime  has  been  coiomitted 
has  always  been  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for 
iastitoting  an  inquiry.  And  is  Uiere  not  now  a 
sniptoioa  that  the  publio  money  has  been  applied 
loimrd  gaining  a  comifrt  iidoence  at  elections  ? 
It  h  not  beoMne  a  common  expreseioo,  "  The 
flood-gates  of  tbe  Treasury  are  opened  against  a 
geaeral  electioB?"  I  desire  no  more  than  that 
every  gentleman  who  in  'oontoioiu  that  soeh 
praotioes  have  been  resorted  to^  either  for  or 
against  him,  should  give  his  vote  in  iavm-  of  the 
motion.  Will  any  gentleman  say  that  diis  is  no 
crime,  when  even  private  oorruptioo  has  such 
high  penalties  inflicted  by  expcess  statute  against 
it  ?  Sir,  a  minister  who  commits  tiiis  crime— 
who  thus  abuses  the  pablio  money,  adds  breach 
of  trust  to  tbe  crime  of  corruption ;  and  as  the 
erime,  when  committed  by  him,  is  of  much  more 
dangerons  consequence  ^an  when  committed  by 
a  private  man,  it  becomes  more  properly  tbe  ob- 
ject of  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  merits  the 
severest  punishment.  The  honorable  gentleman 
may  with  much  more  reason  Icll  as  that  Porte- 
0M  was  never  murdered  by  the  mob  at  Edin- 
hofgh,  because,  notwithstanding  the  high  reward 
as  wdl  as  pardon  profiered,  his  mnrderen  were 
never  discovered,'  than  tell  us  that  we  can  not 

'  Debt  oo  the  accession  of  Qeoi^ 

the  First,  in  1714  £54,115,363 

Debt  St  the  commencemest  of  tbe 

Spanish  war,  in  1739   i:4fl,9M.683 

Z>eGrease  daring  the  peace   jC7,I(H),T40 

■  The  ease  of  Porteons,  here  referred  to,  was  the 
one  oo  which  Bir  Walter  Soott  ftnoded  bis  "Heart 
of  Uidlothian."  Porteona  bad  been  condemned  to 
deatfi  for  Bring  on  the  people  of  Bdiaburgh,  bnt  was 
laprfeved  at  the  moment  wbeo  tbo  execution  was 
tohave  takaaplaoe.  Stuaperatedatttds,tiiemalik 


suppose  oar  rabiiater,  either  penonally  or  by  oth- 
ers, has  ever  cormpted  an  eleotkn,  beoausb  no 
information  has  been  brought  agaUist  htm.  Sir, 
nothing  but  a  pardon,  upon  the  conviction  of  the 
offender,  -has  ever  yet  been  offered  in  this  case ; 
and  bow  could  any  informer  expect  a  pardon, 
and  much  less  a  reward,  when  he  knew  that  the 
very  man  against  whom  he  was  to  inform  had 
not  only  the  dtstributios  of  all  public  rewards, 
bot  the  packing  of  a  jury  or  a  Parliament  against 
him  ?  While  such  a  minister  preserves  the  fa- 
vor of  the  Crown,  And  thereby  the  exercise  of  ita 
povrer,  this  infiitination  can  never  he  sxpeoted. 

This  riiows,  ur,  the  impateaee  of  the  act, 
mentioned  by  the  faooondda  gMtkanan,  respeou 
ing  that  sort  of  omraption  which  is  called  hrib> 
aej.  With  regard  to  the  other  sort  of  corrafK 
tioo,  which  oonsista  in  giving  «*  taking  awi^ 
those  posts,  pensions,  or  prefarmeots  wUch 
peod  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Crown,  tbe 
act  is  still  mora  ineffioient.  Although  it  would 
be  eoDsiderad  most  indeeent  in  a  miniater  to  tell 
any  man  that  be  gave  or  withheM  a  post,  pen- 
sion, or  preferment,  on  aocoont  of  his  voting  for 
or  against  any  ministerial  measure  in  Parliarooit, 
or  any  ministerial  candidate  at  an  election ;  yet, 
if  he  makes  it  his  constant  rule  never  to  give  a 
post,  pension,  or  preferment,  but  to  those  who 
vote  for  his  measures  and  hia  candidates ;  if  he 
makes  a  few  examples  of  dismissing  those  who 
vote  otherwise,  it  will  have  the  same  e&eot  as 
when  he  openly  declares  it.*  Will  any  gentle- 
man say  that  this  has  not  been  tbe  practice  (tf 
the  minister?  Has  he  not  declared,  in  the  fcoe 
of  this  Houae,  that  he  vrill  contmue  the  pntc* 
tioe  ?  And  will  not  this  have  tbe  same  efleol 
as  if  be  went  separately  to  every  partioalar  man, 
and  told  him  in  eapms  tersos,  "Sir,  if  yoorvota 
for  such,  a  measure  or  aueh  a  candidate^  yon 
shall  have  the  first  preferment  in  the  gilt  oS  tbe 
Crown if  you  vote  otherwise,  you  must  not  ex- 
pect to  keep  what  you  have  ?"  Gentlemen  nay 
deny  that  the  sun  shines  at  noon-day ;  but  if  they 
have  ejrea,  and  do  not  wtllfally  shut  them,  or 
turn  their  backs,  no  man  will  believe  them  to  be 
ingenuous  in  what  they  say.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  tbe  honorable  gentleman  was  in  the  right 
who  endeavored  to  justify  tbe  pnuttice.  It  was 
more  candid  than  to  deny  it.  But  as  his  argu- 
ments have  already  been  fully  answered,  I  shall 
not  farther  discani  them. 

Gentlemen  exclaim,  "Whatl  will  yon  take 
from  the  Crown  the  power  of  prefening  or  cash- 
iering tbe  oflioera  of  the  army?"  No^  sir,  Ma 
is  neither  the  design,  w  will  it  be  Uia  eflbet  of 
our  agreeing  to  the  motioB.  The  King  at  pcea- 


a  few  nights  after,  broke  op»a  bis  prison,  and  bong* 
ed  him  on  tbe  spot  where  he  had  fired.  A  reward 
of  £200  was  oO'ered,  but  the  peipebatm  oould  not 
be  diacoTflred. 

*  It  wiD  be  reeoUected  Ast,  m  conaeqoence  of  his 
parliamentary  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Mr. 
Pitt  had  been  bimaelfdunrfsiedfVom  the  army.  The 
Dnke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  CoUiam  had  also,  for  a 
aimilar.  reason,  been  deprived  of  the  cuumaad  o{ 
their  ragimeota. 
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ent  possesses  the  absolote  power  to  prefer  or 
cashier  the  officers  of  our  army.  It  is  a  prerog- 
ative which  be  may  employ  for  the  benefit  or 
suiety  of  the  public ;  bat,  like  other  prerogatives, 
it  may  be  abused,  and  whea  it  is  so  abused,  the 
minister  is  responsiUe  to  Parlianieiit.  When  an 
officer  ia  preferred  or  cashiered  for  Totiog  in  fa- 
vor of  or  against  any  court  measure  or  candidate, 
it  is  an  abose  of  tUs  prerogatire,  for  which  the 
minister  a  answerable.  We  may  Judge  from 
euoamstaoMS  or  outward  appearances — from 
these  we  nay  condemn,  and  I  hope  we  have 
■tiU  a  power  to  ponitli  a  nuaister  who  dares  to 
advise  the  King  to  prefer  or  eashier  frmn  sooh 
motives  I  Sir,  whether  this  prerogative  oogbt 
to  remain  as  it  is,  wiUioot  any  limitation,  is  a 
questitxi  foreifi^  to  this  debate.  Btit  I  most  ob- 
serve, that  the  argument  employed  for  it  might, 
with  equal  justice,  be  employed  fox  giving  our 
King  an  absolute  power  over  every  man's  prop- 
erty ;  because  a  large  property  will  always  give 
the  possessor  a  command  over  a  great  body  of 
men,  whom  he  may  arm  and  discipline  if  he 
pleases.  I  know  of  no  law  to  restrain  him — I 
hope  none  will  ever  exist — wish  our  gentlemen 
of  estates  would  make  more  use  of  this  power 
than  they  do,  because  it  would  tend  to  keep  our 
domestic  as  vreil  as  oar  foreign  enemies  in  awe. 
For  my  part,  I  think  that  a  gentleman  vriio  has 
earned  his  commission  by  his  servioee  (in  hii 
military  capacity,  I  mean),  or  bought  it  with  his 
mmay,  his  u  much  a  pn^rty  in  it  as  any  man 
has  in  his  etUte,  and  ought  to  have  it  a«  w«U 
aaoured  by  the  law*  of  his  ooontiy.  While  it 
remains  at  the  abeolnte  will  of  the  Crown,  be 
most,  unless  he  has  some  other  estate  to  depend 
cm,  he  a  slave  to  the  minister ;  and  if  the  officers 
of  our  army  long  continue  in  that  state  oT  slavery 
in  vrhioh  they  are  at  present,  I  am  afraid  it  will 
make  slaves  of  us  all. 

The  only  method  to  prevent  this  fatal  con  se- 
quence, as  the  law  now  stands,  is  to  make  the 
best  and  most  oonstaat  use  of  the  power  we  pos- 
sess as  members  of  this  House,  to  prevent  any 
minister  from  daring  to  advise  the  King  to  m^e 
a  bad  use  of  his  prert^ative.  As  there  is  such 
a  strong  suspicion  that  this  minister  has  done  so, 
we  ought  certainly  to  inquire  into  it,  not  cmly  for 
the  sake  of  pnnbbin^  lum  if  guilty,  but  as  a  ter- 
ror to  all  Ibtare  mimsten. 

This,  sir,  may  therefore  be  justly  redroned 
among  the  many  other  sufficient  eanses  for  the 
inqairy  proposed.  The  suspieion  thfct  the  civil 
list  is  greatly  in  debt  is  another ;  fbr  if  it  is,  it 
most  either  have  been  mtsapfdied,  or  profusely 
thrown  away,  which  abuse  it  is  our  duty  both  to 
prevent  and  to  punish.  It  is  inoonsistent  with 
the  honor  cd*  this  nation  that  the  King  should 
stand  indebted  to  his  servants  or  tradesmen, 
who  may  be  mined  by  delay  of  payment.  The 
Parliament  has  provided  sufficiently  to  prevent 
this  dishonor  from  being  brought  upon  the  na- 
tion, aud,  if  the  provision  we  have  made  should 
be  lavished  or  misapplied,  we  most  supply  the 
dpftoieooy.  We  ought  to  do  it,  whether  the  King 
makes  any  aj>ptication  toe  that  purpose  or  not ; 


and  the  reason  is  plain,  because  we  ought  first 
to  inquire  into  the  management  of  that  revenue, 
and  punish  those  who  have  occasioned  the  defl< 
oiency.  They  will  certainty  choose  to  leave  the 
creditors  of  the  Crown  and  the  honor  of  the  na^ 
tion  in  a  state  of  suflering,  rather  than  advise 
the  King  to  make  an  appHoatim  which  may 
bring  censure  opon  their  conduct,  and  condign 
punishment  apoo  themselve*.  Be^es  this,  sir, 
another  and  a  stronger  reason  exisu  for  jwocnoU 
ing  an  inquiry.  There  is  a  strong  snqueion 
that  the  public  money  has  been  applied  toward 
OMTopting  voters  at  elections,  and  maniber* 
when  elected;  and  if  the  dnl  list  be  in  debt,  it 
aflbrds  reason  to  presume  that  some  part  of  this 
revenue  has,  under  the  pretense  of  secret  service 
money,  been  apfdied  to  this  infamous  purpose. 

I  shall  eoDolnde,  sir,  by  making  afewremariu 
upon  the  last  argument  advanced  against  the 
proposed  inquiry.  Jt  has  been  said  that  the  min- 
ister  delivered  in  bis  accounts  annually;  that 
these  accounts  were  annually  passed  and  ap- 
proved by  Parliament;  and  that  therefore  it 
would  be  unjust  to  call  him  now  to  a  general 
account,  because  the  vouchers  may  be  lost,  or 
many  expensive  transactions  have  escaped  his 
memory.  It  is  true,  sir,  estimates  and  acconnts 
were  annually  delivered  in.  The  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding made  that  neoeasaiy.  But  were  any  of 
these  estimates  and  aoooonta  proper^  inquired 
into  7  Were  not  questions  of  that  descrip- 
tion rqeoted  by  the  minister's  (Viends  in  I^io- 
ment?  Did  not  Fnrlianient  nlmya  take  diem 
npon  tmst,  and  pass  them  without  examination? 
Can  such  a  snperflcial  passii^,  to  eaU  it  no 
worse,  be  deemed  a  reason  for  not  calling  him 
to  a  new  and  general  account  ?  If  the  steward 
to  an  infaat's  estate  should  annu^ly,  for  twenty 
years  together,  deliver  in  his  accounts  to  the 
guardians ;  and  the  gtiardians,  through  negli* 
gence,  or  for  a  share  of  the  plunder,  should  an- 
nually pass  his  accounts  without  examination,  or 
at  least  without  objection ;  would  that  be  a  rea- 
son for  snying  that  it  would  be  unjost  in  tiie  in- 
fant, when  he  came  of  age,  to  call  bis  steward 
to  account?  Especially  if  that  steward  had 
built  and  furnished  sumptuous  palaces,  living, 
during  the  whole  time,  at  a  much  greater  ex- 
pense than  his  visible  income  warranted,  and  yet 
amassing  great  riches?  The  public,  sir,  is  al- 
ways in  a  state  of  infancy;  thnefore  no  pre- 
scription can  be  pleaded  against  tt-— not  even  a 
general  release,  if  there  is  the  least  cause  for 
supposing  that  it  was  snrr^ititioady  obtained. 
Public  Tooobers  oogbt  always  to  remain  on  rec- 
ord ;  nor  ought  any  public  expense  to  be  incur- 
red without  a  voucher — therefore  the  caie  of  the 
public  is  still  stronger  than  that  of  an  infant. 
Thus,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  who  made 
use  of  this  objection,  must  see  how  little  it  avails 
in  the  case  before  us ;  and  therefore  I  trust  we 
shall  have  his  concurrence  in  the  question. 


The  motion  prevailed  by  a  m^ority  of  seven. 
A  committee  of  twenty-one  was  appointed,  com- 
posed of  Walpole's  political  nnd  personal  oppo- 
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neDts.  They  entered  on  the  inqaiiy  with  great 
zeal  and  expeotatioo.  But  no  dooamentary 
proofs  or  importance  could  be  found.  Witnesies 
were  called  up  for  examination  as  to  tbeir  trans- 
actions with  the  treasury ;  but  they  refosed  to 
testify,  unless  previously  iwjemnifled  against  the 
conseqoeoees  of  the  evidence  tbey  might  be  re- 
qaired  to  give.  The  House  passed  a  bill  of  in- 
deiuity,  bat  tbe  Lorda  rejected  it,  as  dangerous 
in  its  tendeney,  and  oaloalated  to  invite  acoosa- 


tion  from  peculators  and  others,  who  might  wish 
to  cover  their  crimes  by  making  the  minister  a 
partaker  in  their  gnilt.  "  The  result  of  all  their 
inqniries,"  says  Cooke,  "  was  charges  so  few  and 
so  ridicnloos,  when  compared  with  those  pat  for- 
ward at  the  commencement  of  tbe  iavestigatirxi, 
that  the  prorootera  of  the  prosecution  were  them- 
selves ashamed  of  tbeir  work.  Socoeaa  was 
found  impracticable,  and  Lord  Orford  enjoyed  bk 
bmors  onmolested." — Hist.d'Par^,  ii.,  3)6. 


SPEECH 

OF  LORD  CHATHAU  OH  TAXIHa  TBE  HAVOTERIAH  TEOOTO  IKTO  THK  UT  Of  OBJUT  BSITAHl, 
DELIVERED  IK  TBE  HO0BE  OP  CDHBIOMS,  DSC.  JO,  17U 

INTROSDCOSON. 

Qtaaaw  IL,  when  freed  fitm  ttie  truaueli  of  Walpole's  padfio  policy,  bad  a  silly  amUtlon  of  ^>pei^ 
Ing  OD  the  CoDtmenl^  like  WlUian  IIL,  at  die  bead  of  a  canfBdeiate  amy  against  France,  wfafle  ha  aoiigfal; 
at  Ao  fame  time,  to  debod  and  a^randlca  Us  Bleetorata  of  Hanover  at  tbe  expense  of  Great  Britain. 
la  this  he  was  enconnged  by  Lotd  Carteret,  vriio  nuoseded  Wslpola  as  prime  minlMer.  Tba  Kbig 
dierefbre  took  alxtsen  dunsand  Hsnorerian  troops  into  British  pay,  and  sent  Uiem  witii  a  large  Bngliih 
brce  into  Flandan.  His  object  was  to  create  a  divenion  in  favor  of  Maria  Theresa,  qoeen  of  Hungary, 
to  whom  tbe  Zn^ish  were  now  aShrding  aid,  in  accordance  with  their  guarantee  of  ttie  Pragmatic  Sane* 
tion.^  Two  iabaidies,  one  of  X300,000  and  another  of  X500,000,  had  already  been  transtnitted  for  her  re- 
lief; and  so  popular  was  ber  came  in  England,  that  almost  asyanin  wonld  have  been  freely  given.  Bat 
there  was  a  general  and  strong  opposition  to  tbe  King*!  plan  of  shifting  the  hardens  of  Hanover  on  to  the 
British  treasnry.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  concurred  in  tiieie  views,  availed  himself  of  ttus  opportnni^  to  come 
out  as  the  opponent  of  Cortereb  He  had  been  ne^ected  and  set  aside  in  the  arrongemeDts  which  were 
made  after  tbe  fall  of  Walpole;  and  he  was  QOt  of  a  spirit  tamely  to  bear  tbe  arrogance  of  the  new  noin- 
later.  Accordingly,  when  a  modon  was  made  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  Hanoverian  troops,  ha 
delivered  the  Mkiwiog  apeech,  in  reply  to  Henry  fox,  who  had  said  that  he  shoald  "coalinne  to  vote 
Sat  these  measoraa  till  better  could  be  proposed." 

SPEECH,  &o. 


Sir,  if  the  honorable  gentleman  determines  to 
abandon  his  ^eaeat  sentiments  as  soon  as  any 
better  measures  are  proposed,  the  ministry  will 
qnickly  be  deprived  a[  one  of  their  ablest  defend- 
ers ;  for  I  consider  the  measures  hitherto  par- 
sued  so  weak  and  so  pernicious,  that  scarcely 
any  alteration  can  be  proposed  that  will  not  be 
for  the  advantage  of  the  nation. 

Tbe  hMtorable  gentleman  has  already  been  in- 
fimned  that  no  Deoessity  existed  for  hituig  anxil- 
iarftroops.  Itdoeanotappearthsteitherjastice 
or  polioy  required  as  to  mgage  in  the  qnarrela  of 
the  Contioeot ;  that  there  was  any  need  of  fimning 
aaanByiDtheLowCoantries;  iv  that,  in  order 
to  form  ao  anny,  annUariea  were  neoessaty. 

Bat,  not  to  dwell  opfio  dispatable  points,  I 
dnnk  it  may  justly  be  concluded  that  the  meas- 
ures 1^  our  minisUy  have  been  ill  ooOQerted,  be- 
eaase  it  is  ondoubtedly  wrong  to  squauoder  the 
pablio  money  withoat  eflect,  uid  to  pay  armies, 
only  to  be  a  show  to  oar  fiienda  and  a  scorn  to 
oor  enemies. 

The  troops  of  Hanover,  whom  we  are  now  ex- 
peoted  to  pay,  marched,  into  the  how  Countries, 
nr,  where  they  still  remain.    They  marched  to 

>  Sea  note  to  Walpola'i  Mf9mb,  40. 


the  place  moat  distant  from  tbe  enemy,  least  ik 
danger  of  an  attack,  and  most  strongly  fortified, 
had  an  attack  been  designed.  They  have,  ther&- 
fore,  no  other  claim  to  be  paid,  than  that  they 
left  tbeir  own  country  for  a  place  of  greater  se- 
curity. It  is  always  reasonable  to  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  past ;  and  therefore  it  is  probable 
that  next  year  the  services  of  these  troops  will 
not  be  of  equal  importance  with  those  for  which 
they  are  now  to  be  paid.  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised,  if,  after  such  another  gbrioos  oam- 
paign,  the  opponeola  of  tbe  ministry  be  ehal- 
ienged  to  propose  better  measares,  and  be  tdd 
that  the  money  of  this  nation  can  not  he  more 
prope^  em{ri(^ed  than  in  hiring  Hanoverians  to 
eat  and  sleep. 

Bat  to  prove  yet  more  partioolarly  tlmt  better 
measures  may  be  taken — that  more  oseAil  troops 
may  he  retamed — and  that,  therefore,  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  may  be  expected  to  quit  those 
to  whom  he  now  adheres,  I  shall  show  that,  in 
hiring  the  forces  of  Hanover,  we  have  obstruct- 
ed our  own  designs;  that,  instead  of  assisting 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  we  have  withdrawn  from 
her  a  part  the  allies,  and  have  burdened  the 
nation  with  troops  from  which  no  service  can 
reasonably  be  ej^woted. 
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The  advocates  oT  the  mioistiy  have,  on  tliw 
occasion,  afiecled  to  speak  of  the  balance  of  pow- 
er, the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  the  preservation 
of  the  Qneea  of  Hungary,  not  only  as  if  they 
were  to  be  the  chief  care  of  Great  Britain,  wbioh 
(althoogh  eaaily  ooatrovertible)  migfat,  ia  con- 
pliooce  with  long  pnyudioei,  be  poasiUy  ndnut- 
ted ;  bat  as  if  tlwy  were  to  be  the  aaie  of  Great 
nritain  alone.  Theae  admoate^  sii,  heveapok- 
es  M  if  die  power  of  Fnutoe  were  fonaidable  to 
no  othM  pe^e  than  onnelvea ;  as  if  no  other 
part  of  the  world  woold  be  injured  by  beooning 
a  prey  to  a  aniveraal  monarchy,  and  subjeot  to 
the  arbitrary  goremment  of  a  French  deputy  j 
by  being  drained  of  its  inhabitants  only  to  extend 
the  ooaqoeats  of  its  masters,  and  to  make  other 
nationseqti^y  wretched^  and  by  being  c^ipreued 
with  exorbitant  taxes,  levied  by  military  exeoa- 
tions,  and  employed  only  in  supporting  the  state 
(tf  its  oppressors.  They  dwell  upon  the  import- 
ance of  public  faith  nod  the  necessity  of  an  «xact 
observation  of  treaties,  as  if  tbe  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion had  been  signed  by  no  other  potentate  than 
the  King  of  Great  Britain ;  as  if  the  public  laith 
were  to  be  obligatory  upon  ourselves  alone. 

That  we  should  inviolably  observe  our  treat- 
ies— observe  them  although  every  other  nation 
should  disregard  them ;  that  we  ^oold  show  an 
example  of  fidelity  to  raankisdj  and  stand  Arm 
in  the  praotioe  of  virtne,  thotigh  we  dionld  stand 
alone,  I  readily  allow.  I  am,  therefore,  far  from 
advising  that  we  should  recede  from  cnr  stipo- 
ktioBs,  whatever  we  may  snfler  in  their  folflll- 
ment;  or  that  we  shoold  neglect  the  support  oi 
tbe  Pragmttio  Sanction,  however  we  may  be  at 
present  embarrassed,  or  however  disadvanta- 
geous may  be  its  assertion. 

But  surely,  sir,  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
observe  our  stipulations,  we  ought  to  excite  other 
povrers  idso  to  observe  their  own ;  at  the  lea^ 
sir,  we  ought  not  to  assist  in  {mventing  them 
from  doing  so.  Bnt  how  is  oar  present  conduct 
agreeable  to  these  principles  7  Tbe  Prsgraotio 
Sanction  was  guaranteed,  not  only  by  the  Ring 
of  Great  Britain,  but  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
also,  who  (if  treaties  omstitate  obligation)  is 
therisby  eqtidly  obliged  to  defend  the  hoose  of 
Austria  against  the  attaoks  of  any  foreign  pow- 
er, aad  to  send  bis  pn^portioB  of  tnopa  ibr  die 
Qneea  of  Hongoiy's  snppwt. 

Whether  diese  troops  Jtwa  been  aent,  thooe 
■mbtm  iRevinee  obligee  tbem  to  poeseH  some 
knowledge  of  foreign  afTairs,  are  better  able  to 
infbnD  the  House  than  myself.  Bnt,  since  we 
have  not  heard  them  mentioned  in  this  debiUe, 
and  since  we  know  by  experience  that  nooa  of 
tbe  merits  of  that  Elect(»ate  are  passed  over  in 
silence,  it  may,  I  think,  be  concluded  that  the 
distresses  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  have  yet  re- 
ceived, no  alleviation  frtsn  ber  tdliance  with 
Hanover ;  that  ber  comptunts  have  excited  no 
oompossion  at  that  coart,  and  that  the  jostioe  of 
ber  canse  has  obtained  no  attention. 

To  what  can  be  attribnted  this  negligence  of 
treaties,  this  disregard  of  justice,  thb  defect  of 
oocnpassion,  but  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of 


those  who  have  advised  his  Mi^esty  to  hire  and 
to  send  elsewhere  those  troops  which  shoold 
have  been  employed  for  the  Queen  of  Hnngary's 
assistance.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  sir,-  that 
-his  Majesty  has  more  or  less,  r^ard  to  justice 
as  King  of  Great  Britain,  tlum  as  Elector  of 
Hanover;  or  that  he  would  not  have  eent  his 
proportion  of  troops  to  tbe  Austrian  aimy,  had 
not  the  tempta^on  ctf  gieater  |Nreflt  been  laid  in- 
dustriously before  him.  But  this  is  sot  dl  that 
may  be  ui^ed  against  sooh  conduct.  For,  can 
we  imagine  that  the  power,  that  tbe  doMgns  of 
France,  are  less  formiddile  to  Hanover  than 
Great  Britain  ?  Is  it  less  necessary  for  the  se- 
curi^  of  Hanover  than  of  ourselves,  that  the 
hoose  of  Austria  should  be  re-estabtished  it  its 
former  splendor  and  influence,  and  enabled  to 
support  tbe  liberties  of  Europe  against  the  enor- 
mous attempts  at  universal  monarchy  by  France  ? 

11^  therefore,  our  assistance  to  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  be  an  act  of  honesty,  and  granted  in 
oonaeqaence  of  treaties^  why  may  it  not  be 
equally  required  of  Hanover  ?  If  it  be  an  act 
of  generosity,  why  should  this  country  alone  be 
obliged  to  sacrifice  her  interests  for  those  of  oth- 
ers ?  or  why  should  the  Elector  of  Hanover  exert 
his  liberality  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain? 

It  is  now  too  apparent,  sir,  that  this  great, 
this  powerful,  this  mighty  nation,  is  considered 
only  aa  a  prorinoe  to  a  despieable  Electorate  ; 
and  that  in  consequence  ctf  a  Bchema  fiirmed 
bng  ago,  and  invariably  purstied,  them  troops 
are  hirad  only  to  drain  this  nnhqipy  country  of 
its  oumey.  That  they  have  hitherto  been  o(  no 
nse  to  Great  Britain  or  to  Austria,  is  evident 
beyond  a  doubt;  and  therefore  it  is  plain  that 
they  a»  retained  only  toe  the  parposes  ot  Hano- 
ver. 

How  much  reason  tbe  transactions  of  almost 
every  year  have  given  for  sospecting  this  ab- 
surd, ungrateful,  and  perfidioas  partiality,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  declare.  I  doubt  not  tbat  most 
of  Uiose  who  sit  in  this  House  can  reeoUect  a 
great  number  of  instancea  in  point,  from  the 
pnrchaae  of  part  of  fije  SwediiJt  dominions,  to 
tbe  contract  which  we  are  now  oalled  upon  to 
ratify.  Few,  I  think,  can  have  forgottra  the 
menorable  stipulation  for  tbt  Hessian  troops : 
fbrthefoFeetttftheDakeofWaUiBabuttle,  which 
we  were  aeandy  to  marah  beyood  the  verge 
of  their  own  country :  or  ever  muioraUe 
tm^,  dte  tendency  of  which  is  dnoovered  in 
the  Bane.  A  treaty  by  which  we  disunited  our- 
selves (tan  Austria;  destroyed  that  building 
whudi  we  now  endeavor,  perhaps  in  vain,  to  raise 
again }  and  weakened  the  tmly  power  to  whidl 
it  was  onr  iatercat  to  give  strength- 

To  dwdl  on  all  die  instances  partiality 
which  have  been  shown,  and  the  yearly  visits 
which  have  been  paid  to  that  delightfui  coantiy  j 
to  reckon  up  all  the  sums  that  have  been  spent  to 
aggrandize  and  enrich  it,  would  be  an  irksome 
and  invidious  task-— invidious  to  those  who  are 
afraid  to  be  told  tbe  tmtb,  and  irksome  to  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  hear  of  the  dishonor  nod 
injuries  of  their  country.  I  shall  not  dwell  far- 
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tber  on  this  iupl«asing  subject  tian  to  ezpreas 
my  hope,  that  we  tbaU  no  Intger  suffer  oorseWes 
to  be  deceived  tad  oppreesed :  that  we  •ball  at 
length  perioral  our  duty  as  representatives  of 
the  people :  aod,  by  reTosiog  to  ratify  this  con- 
tract, ahoT,  that  bowevar  the  interests  of  Haa> 
orar  km  bean  preferred  by  tlw  ininisten,  the 


ParUament  pays  no  regard  bat  to  the  intacertl 

of  Great  Britain. 


The  motion  was  carried  by  a  couiderable 
msjoritf ;  but  Mr.  Pitt's  popularity  was  greatly 
increased  throogbout  the  country  by  his  remU 
aooe  of  thii  oboouoiw  meesiire. 


SPEECH 


or  LOBD  CBATHAU  OH  A  MOnOH  FOR  AH  ADDRESS  OP  THAMKS  AFTER  THE  BATTLB  OF  DET. 
TnraEM,  DELIVERED  IM  THE  H0V8E  OF  COMHOMS,  DECEMBER  1«  1T43. 

INTRODUCTION. 

TBI  battle  of  Dettingen  was  the  lut  in  which  any  BngUab  mooarcb  has  tppesred  penonally  in  ths 
field.  It  wes  fboghtneBr  aviUageof  this  nttne  in  Qennuy,  on  thebonki  of  the  U^o,  between  llayenoe 
and  FrtnUbrt,  on  the  inb  <rf  Jane,  1743.  The  aDied  smy,  comistiDg  of  aboot  thirty-seven  tfaoasud  Ed- 
gtisfa  and  Hsnoveriaa  tnxqpa,  was  coBmaaded,  at  the  time  <rf  this  engsgement,  by  George  II.  Prerioas 
to  his  taking  tlie  commaBd,  it  had  been  broo^  by  misuanagentent  into  a  perilou  oonditioii,  Iwiag  bem- 
med  in  between  Aie  Rirer  Mayn  on  Hie  one  side  *ad  a  range  of  imcipitoos  hUIs  on  the  odMr,  and  lliera 
reduced  to  great  extremities  for  wsot  of  provisions.  The  French,  wkw  occapied  the  oppoaita  lide  of  ths 
Maya  ia  snpeiior  force,  seised  the  opportunity,  sad  threw  sforee  of  twea^-three  tiKNUud  mati  across  the 
river  to  cat  off  the  sdvsace  of  tbe  allies  tbnii^ih  the  defile  of  Dettiagen,  and  shortly  sfter  sent  twelve 
Aouand  more  into  fbeir  rear,  to  prechide  As  posMbilit7  of  retreat.  The  positioB  of  the  French  in  fiiont 
was  impregnable,  and,  if  they  had  only  retained  it,  the  captnre  of  the  entire  allied  amy  wonM  have  been 
inevitable.  But  the  eagerness  of  Orammoot,  who  oonunanded  the  French  hi  that  qnarter,  drew  him  of 
fiom  his  vantage  groond,  and  indaced  bim  to  give  battle  to  the  allies  on  more  equal  terma.  Wben  the 
engagement  commenced,  George  IL,  dtsmonnting  irom  his  hone,  pat  faltnseir  at  tbe  head  of  bis  iofantry, 
and  lod  bis  troops  on  foot  to  die  charge.  "  The  coodoct  of  the  King  in  this  conflict,"  says  Lord  Malion, 
"deserves  the  highest  pruse;  end  it  was  nndonbtedly  through  falm  and  through  his  son  [tbe  DtAe  of 
Comberiand],  far  more  Aan  throogfa  any  of  his  generals,  that  Ae  day  was  won."  The  British  and  Hano- 
verian infantry  vied  witii  each  other  nnder  sncb  guidance,  and  swept  the  French  forces  before  them  with 
an  impetoosity  which  soon  decided  tbe  battle,  and  produced  a  complete  roat  of  the  French  amy.  The 
exhansted  condition  of  the  allies,  however,  and  especially  their  want  of  provisions,  rendered  It  ImpoaUhle 
for  them  lo  pnrsae  the  French,  wiio  left  the  field  with  tbe  toss  of  six  thonsand  men. 

The  King,  ca  his  retnra  to  England,  opened  tbe  session  of  Parliament  in  person ;  and  in  reply  to  bis 
speecbi  an  Addreas  of  Thanhs  was  moved, "  acknowledging  the  goodness  of  Divine  Providence  to  this  na- 
tkm  in  protecting  yoor  Hi^jeaty's  sacred  person  amid  imminent  dangers,  in  defense  of  the  common  caoae 
and  Hbeitiei  of  Serope."  In  opposition  to  this  address,  Mr.  Pitt  made  the  following  speech.  In  the  fbi^ 
mer  part  of  it,  either  from  erroaeoas  information  or  prejudice,  he  teems  nnwilling  to  do  Joadoe  lo  Ae  King's 
iatrepidit/  oe  that  oecasioiL   Bat  the  main  part  of  die  speech  is  occtqiied  with  an  exaninatioo, 

L  Of  Sir  Robert  Walpole'a  po&y  (iriikli  was  that  of  the  King)  in  rospaot  to  tbe  CUeen  of  Hit^faiy 
and  rite  balaoce  of  poww. 

IL  OfriiecoadactttftheesiMiiVidaiatir  (thatofLocdCattw^iBieladODtodieaasal^Mik 

III.  Of  the  manner  in  whiohftawariBOeRnanyhadbaenoaiTiedoot  attd, 

IV.  OfdtecaneeqaeiKeatobaaBtieipatedfhmtiieeharaatBraiideaodBOtafthenbditiT. 

The  speech  will  bis  iaterasting  to  rtnso  who  bare  aoSdent  aoqpalatuioa  widt  tte  Uitoiy  of  tbe  timai 
to  mar  fUly  into  tbe  <|aeatfiMa  illinpssnd  It  is  shareeteriwd  bj  oomprehensiva  vlewi  and  pnCiaod  re- 
■eetian  osi  tbe  leading  i|aeetkm  of  dMt  daj.  the  halaaoe  of  power,  and  by  a  high  eenee  ofaational  hoaor. 
It  bee  a  oendneow  Uaa  of  argomont  moiag  dwoni^Miat  it  i  and  ebowa  dw  gnor  of  diose  who  imigfaie 
diat  'Laei  Chadiam  never  riaawnd.' 

SPEECH,  &o. 


From  the  proposition  before  tbe  House,  rir, 
we  may  perceive,  that  wliatever  alteratioD  has 
been,  or  may  be  produced  with  reepeot  to  for- 
eign measares,  }ty  tbe  late  ebaage  m  administra- 
tion, we  can  expect  tKme  with  regard  te  oor  do- 
mestic oflairs.  In  for«gn  measures,  indeed,  a 
moat  extraordinary  ehuige  has  taken  place. 
Fimn  one  Mflreme,  our  admiriatntion  bave  mn 
to  Ae  very  verge  of  another.   Oor  former  min- 


ister [Walpole]  betrayed  the  interests  of  his 
country  by  his  pasillanimity ;  our  present  min* 
ister  [Carteret]  would  sacrifice  them  by  hia 
Quixotism.  Oiir  former  minister  was  for  nego- 
tiating  with  all  the  worid ;  oar  preaent  miniater 
is  for  fighting  ageiaat  all  tbe  wtM-ld.  Our  for- 
mer minister  waa  for  agreeing  to  every  trea^f 
though  never  ao  diabonorable ;  oar  jweaent  min- 
ister will  give  eer  to  none,  tlumgb  never  so  rea 
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sooable.  Thos,  while  both  appear  to  be  extrav- 
agaitt,  this  diflerence  results  from  their  opposite 
conduct :  that  the  wild  system  of  the  one  most 
tabjoct  the  natioa  to  a  much  heavier  expendi- 
ture than  was  ever  uoorred  by  the  poaUlaiiiinity 
or  the  other. 

The  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  [Mr. 
Torke]  was  correct  in  saying,  that  in  the  begin- 
ning cf  the  session  we  coald  know  nothing,  in  a 
pariiamentary  way,  of  the  meamres  that  had 
been  parsaed.  I  believe,  mr,  we  ehall  know  ns 
little,  in  that  way,  at  the  end  ct  the  session ;  for 
onr  new  minister,  to  this,  as  in  every  other  step 
of  bb  domestic  conduct,  will  follow  the  example 
of  his  predecessor,  and  put  a  negative  upon  ev- 
ery motion  which  may  tend  toward  oar  acquir- 
ing any  parliamentary  knowledge  of  our  late 
jMceedings.  But  if  we  possess  no  knowledge 
of  these  proceedings,  it  is,  surely,  as  strong  an 
argument  for  oar  not  approving,  as  it  can  be  for 
our  not  condemning  them.  Sir,  were  nothing 
relating  to  our  late  measures  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted in  our  address  upon  this  occasion,  those  j 
measures  would  not  have  been  noticed  by  roe. 
Bnt  when  an  approbation  is  proposed,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  employ  the  knowledge  I  possess,  wheth- 
er parliamentaiy  or  otherwise,  in  order  that  I 
may  join  or  not  in  the  vote  of  approbation. 
WW  thoDgh  my  knowledge  of  oar  late  meas- 
ures were  derived  from  foreign  and  domestic 
newspapers  alone,  even  of  that  knowledge  I 
must  avail  mysell^  when  (Ailiged  to  express  my 
opinion ;  and  when  from  that  knowledge  I  ap- 
prehend them  to  be  wrong,  it  is  my  duty,  surely, 
to  withhold  my  approbation.  I  am  boand  to  per- 
sist in  thus  withholding  it,  till  the  minister  be 
pleased  to  famish  me  with  such  parliamentary 
knowledge  as  may  convince  me  that  I  have  been 
misinformed.  This  would  be  my  proper  line  of 
condnct  when,  from  the  knowledge  I  possess, 
instead  of  approving  any  late  measures,  I  think  I 
it  more  reasonable  to  condemn  them.  But  sup- 
posing, «r,  from  the  knowledge  within  my  reach, 
that  I  consider  those  measures  to  be  sound,  even 
then  I  ought  not  to  approve,  unless  such  knowl- 
edge can  warrant  approval.  Now,  as  no  sort 
of  knowledge  bat  a  parliamentary  knowledge 
can  authorize  a  parliamentary  approbation,  for 
this  reeeon  akmel  ought  to  refuse  it.  IS,  there- 
fim,  ihat  wbiek  is  now  proposed  contain  any 
■ort  of  approbation,  my  refusing  to  ngree  to  it 
eontains  no  censure,  but  u  a  nmple  dedaration 
that  we  possess  not  snob  knowledge  of  past 
meanres  ea  affords  sufficient  grounds  for  a  par- 
tiamentary  approbation.  A  parliamentary  ap- 
probation, sir,  extends  not  only  to  all  that  our 
ministers  have  advised,  but  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  truth  of  several  facts  which  inqniry 
may  show  to  be  false ;  of  facts  which,  at  least, 
have  been  asserted  without  authority  and  proof. 
Suppose,  sir,  it  should  appear  that  his  Majesty 
was  exposed  to  few  or  no  dangers  abroad,  but 
those  to  which  he  is  daily  liable  at  home,  such 
as  the  overturning  of  bis  coach,  or  the  stumbling 
of  bix  horse,  would  not  the  address  proposed,  in- 
stead of  beuig  a  emnpUment,  be  an  aflTront  and 


an  insult  to  the  sovereign  ?  Suppose  it  should 
appear  that  onr  ministers  have  shown  no  regard 
to  the  advice  of  Parliament ;  that  they  have  ex- 
erted their  endeavors,  not  for  the  {weservation  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  bat  to  involve  that  house 
in  dangers  which  otherwise  it  might  have  avoid- 
ed, and  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  now 
to  avert.  Suppose  it  should  appear  that  a  body 
of  Dutch  troops,  althoogh  they  marched  to  ths 
Rhine,  have  never  joined  our  army.  Snppoee  it 
should  appear  that  the  trea^  with  Sardinia  is 
not  yet  ratified  by  all  the  parties  eonoenied,  or 
that  it  is  one  with  v^iose  tonus  it  is  impassible 
they  shonU  comply.  If  these  things  should  a^ 
pear  on  inquiry,  would  not  the  address  proposed 
be  most  ridiculously  absurd?  Now,  what  as- 
surance have  we  that  all  these  facts  will  not  turn 
oat  as  I  have  imagined  7 

I.  Upon  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, it  was  the  interest  of  this  natioo,  I  wnipoia^ 
grant,  that  the  Queen  of  Hungary  should 
be  established  in  her  father's  dominions,  and  that 
her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  should  be 
chosen  Emperor.  This  was  our  interest,  be- 
cause it  would  have  been  the  best  security  for 
the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  j  bnt 
we  had  DO  other  intere^  and  it  was  one  which 
we  had  in  common  with  all  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, excepting  France.  We  were  not,  there- 
fore,  to  take  upon  us  the  sole  support  of  this  in- 
terest. And,  therefore,  when  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia attacked  Silesia— when  the  King  of  Spain, 
the  King  of  Pdand,  and  the  Dnke  of  Bavaria 
laid  claim  to  the  late  Emperor's  succession,  we 
might  have  seen  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  in  all  her  father's  dominions 
was  impracticable,  especially  as  the  Dutch  re- 
fused to  interfere,  excepting  by  good  offices. 
What,  then,  ought  we  to  have  done  ?  Since  we 
could  not  preserve  the  whole,  is  it  not  evident 
tlut,  in  order  to  bring  over  some  of  the  claim- 
ants to  oar  side,  we  ought  to  have  advised  her 
to  yield  up  part  ?  Upon  this  we  ought  to  have 
insisted,  and  the  claimant  whom  first  we  should 
have  considered  was  ^e  King  of  Russia,  both 
because  he  was  one  of  the  most  neutral,  and  one 
of  the  most  powerful  allies  with  whom  we  conld 
treat.  For  this  reason  it  was  certainly  incum- 
bent upon  01  to  advise  the  Queen  of  Hungary  to 
accept  the  tenns  oflered  the  King  of  Prussia 
when  he  first  invaded  Silesia.^  Nay,  not  only 
should  we  have  advised,  we  Aonld  have  insisted 
upon  this  as  the  oooditlon  upon  which  we  would 
assbt  her  against  the  claims  of  othen.  To  this 
the  court  01  Vienna  must  have  assented ;  and,  in 
this  cose,  whatever  protestations  the  other  claim- 
ants might  have  made,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
Qneen  of  Hnngary  would  to  this  day  have  n- 

>  This,  it  is  now  known,  was  the  coarse  urged  by 
Walpole  oo  the  Queen  of  Haogary.  He  ■trangl)- 
advised  her  to  give  up  SUeaia  raUier  than  involve 
Europe  in  a  general  war.  Bhe  replied  that  she 
"woald  sooner  fpve  up  her  nnder  petticoat;"  and, 
as  this  put  au  end  to  the  argoment,  he  coald  do  notfa- 
in^  but  give  the  ud  which  Bnglaod  bad  promised 
-fiee  Coxe'B  Walpole  iiL,  148. 
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lUiiied  the  nndutartwd  poiMMor  of  die  rest  of 
ber  father't  domiDiom,  and  that  her  husband,  the 
Dake  of  Ziomioe,  mold  have  been  now  Mted 
oa  tbe  imperial  thram. 

Th»  aahitarj  measore  w  not  panned.  ThU 
appears,  sir,  not  oofy  from  the  Gaaetles^  but  frara 
oar  pariiamaotary  knovledge.  For,  from  the 
papers  vhich  have  bees  either  accidentally  or 
neceesarily  laid  before  PBrliaawnt,  it  appears, 
that  instead  of  insisting  that  the  court  of  Vienna 
iboald  *fpn9  to  the  terms  oflered  by  Pmssia,  we 
radier  eocoaraged  the  f4»tlnaoy  of  that  coort  in 
rejecting  them.  We  did  this,  sir,  not  by  oar 
memorials  aloae,  bat  by  bis  Majesty's  speech  to 
his  Parliament,  by  the  consequent  addresses  of 
both  houses,  and  by  speeohes  directed  by  onr 
courtiers  against  the  King  of  Prussia.  Z  allude, 
nr,  to  bis  Majesty's  speech  on  the  8tb  of  April, 
1741,  to  the  celebrated  addresses  on  that  occa- 
sion for  guaranteeing  the  dominions  of  Hanover, 
and  for  granting  •£300,000  to  enable  his  Maj- 
esty to  snpport  the  Qaeen  of  Hungary.  The 
spMches  made  on  that  ocoanoa  hj  several  of  our 
bvorites  at  oonit,  and  their  nAaotions  on  the 
King  of  Prosna,  mvat  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
all.  All  most  remMober,  too|  that  the  Queen  of 
Huogary  vai  not  then,  oor  for  some  months  aft- 
er, attacked  by  any  one  prince  in  Europe  ex- 
cepting the  King  of  Prrissia.  She  must,  there- 
fore, have  supposed  that  both  the  court  and  na- 
tron of  Great  Britain  were  resolved  to  support 
her,  not  only  against  the  King  <^  Prussia,  bat 
against  all  the  world.  We  can  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  that  the  court  of  Vienna  evinced  an 
unwillingness  to  part  «ith  so  plenteous  a  coun- 
try as  that  claimed  by  the  King  of  Pmssia — the 
Iwdsbtp  of  Silesia. 

But,  sir,  this  was  not  alL  Not  only  had  we 
promised  oar  assbtanoe  to  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, bat  we  had  aotnally  commenced  a  negoti- 
ation for  a  powerful  alliance  against  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  for  dividing  his  dominions  among 
the  allies.  We  hadaolicited,  vat  only  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  but  also  the  Muscovites  and  the 
Daiefa,  to  linin  parts  of  this  aUianco.  We  had 
taken  both  Danes  and  Hesriaos  into  our  pay,  in 
snpport  ci  this  alliance.  Nay,  even  Baoover 
had  subjected  herself  to  heavy  expenses  on  this 
Decasi(Hi,  by  adding  a  force  of  nearly  one  third 
to  the  army  she  had  ^ready  on  foot.  This,  sir, 
was,  1  believe,  the  first  extraordinary  expense 
which  Hanover  had  incurred  since  her  fortunate 
coojonction  with  England;  the  first,  I  say,  not- 
withstanding the  great  acquisitions  she  has  made, 
and  the  many  heavy  expenses  in  which  England 
has  been  involved  upon  her  sole  account. 

If,  therefore,  the  Qaeen  of  Hungary  was  ob- 
stinate in  regard  to  the  claims  of  Prussia,  her 
obstinacy  must  be  ascribed  to  ourselves.  To  us 
must  be  impated  those  misfortunes  which  she 
sabsequmtly  ezperienoed.  It  was  easy  to  prom- 
ise ber  onr  assistanoe  while  the  French  seemed 
detenoioed  not  to  tnteifere  with  Germany.  It 
was  safe  to  engage  in  schemes  for  her  support, 
■ad  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Hanoverian  do- 
iauu<aa,  beeanae  Pmana  eoald  oertoinly  not  op- 


pose an  equal  renstanse  to  the  Qoeen  of  Hnn- 
gary  akme,  mnoh  lees  so  to  that  Queen  wfaen 
sapperted  by  Ibuiover  and  the  whole  power  of 
Greet  Britain.  Daring  tiiia  pasture  o{  affiur^  it 
was  safe  for  ns,  I  s^,  it  was  safe  for  Hanover, 
to  promise  nssistsiBe  and  to  ooocert  sebemes  in 
support  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary^.  But  no  soon- 
er did  France  come  fbrwaid  than  our  schemes 
were  at  an  end,  oar  promises  forgotten.  The 
safety  of  Hanover  was  then  involved ;  and  En* 
gland,  it  seems,  is  not  to  be  bound  by  promises, 
oor  engaged  in  schemes,  which,  1^  pos^iUty, 
may  endanger  or  distress  the  Electorate  1  Fran 
this  time,  sir,  we  thoDght  so  more  of  assisting 
tbe  Queen  of  Hungary,  excepting  by  grants 
which  were  made  by  Parliament.  'Hiese,  in- 
deed, oar  ministers  did  not  oppose,  beoatise  they 
contrive  to  make  a  job  of  every  parliamentary 
grant.  Bat  from  the  miserable  inactivity  in 
which  we  allowed  the  Danish  and  Hessian  troops 
to  remain,  notwithstanding  that  they  received 
oar  pay ;  and  from  the  insolt  tamely  •ohmiUed 
to  oar  sqoadroa  in  tbe  Meditemnaan,  we 
most  QoDclude  that  our  ministen,  from  tbe  time 
the  French  interfered,  resolved  not  to  assist  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  by  land  or  sea.  Ttans,  hav- 
ing drawn  that  princess  forward  on  the  ice  by 
our  promises,  we  lefl  ber  to  retreat  as  she  could. 
Tbaa  it  was,  nr,  that  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  be* 
came  Emperor.*  Thus  it  was  that  the  hoase 
of  Austria  was  stripped  of  great  part  of  its  do- 
minions, and  vras  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being 
stripped  of  all,  had  France  been  bent  oo  iu  de- 
struction. Sir,  the  house  of  Austria  was  saved 
by  the  policy  of  France,  who  wished  to  reduce, 
but  not  absolutely  to  destroy  it  Had  Austria 
been  mined,  the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
.  who  had  been  elected  Emperor,  would  have  ris- 
en higher  than  was  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  France.  It  was  the  object  of  France  to  fo- 
ment divisions  among  the  princes  of  Germany, 
to  reduce  them  by  mutual  strife,  and  then  to  ren- 
der tbe  bouses  of  Bavaria,  Anstria,  and  Saxony 
nearly  equal  by  partitions. 

It  was  this  policy  ^ioh  restrained  the  French 
from  sending  so  powerful  an  army  into  Germany 
as  they  might  otherwise  have  sent.  And  tlwn, 
throngb  the  bad  eonduet  of  their  generals,  and 
through  the  skill  and  bravery  of  tbe  officers  and 
troops  of  tbe  Qaeen  of  Hungary,  a  great  improve* 
ment  in  her  affairs  was  effected.  This  occurred 
about  the  time  of  the  late  changes  in  our  admin, 
istration ;  and  this  leads  me  to  consider  the  ori- 
gin of  those  measures  which  are  now  proceed- 
ing, and  the  situatioo  of  Europe  at  that  particu- 
lar time,  Febraary,  1743.  But,  before  I  enter 
upon  that  consideration,  I  must  lay  this  down  as 
a  maxim  to  be  ever  observed  by  this  nation,  that, 
althoagh  it  be  our  own  interest  to  preserve  a 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  yet,  as  we  are  the 
most  remote  from  danger,  we  have  the  least  rea> 
son  to  be  jealous  as  to  tbe  acyostnent  of  that  bal- 
ance, and  shonki  be  tbo  last  to  take  alarm  on  its 


■  Ibe  Didte  of  Bavaria  was  deoted  Bmpesar  am 
the  19th  of  Fefacoaiy,  174S. 
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BoeaoBt.  Now  the  balftuoe  ot'  power  may  be 
supported,  either  by  the  existenoe  or  one  single 
potentate  capable  of  opposing  and  defeating  the 
ambitious  designs  or  France,  or  by  a  well-con- 
nected conrederacy  adequate  to  the  same  intent. 
Of  these  two  methods,  Uie  first,  when  practica- 
ble, is  the  most  eligible,  because  on  that  method 
we  may  most  safely  rely ;  but  when  it  can  not 
be  resorted  to,  the  whole  address  of  our  mioisterg 
and  plenipotentiarieB  ahoald  tend  to  eslabli^  the 
seccMid. 

The  wisdom  of  the  maxim,  sir,  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  who 
consider,  that  when  the  powers  upon  ^e  Conti- 
nent apply  to  us  to  join  them  ia  a  war  against 
Frauoe,  we  may  take  wlut  share  in  the  war  we 
think  fit.  When  we,  on  the  contrary,  ^iply  to 
them,  they  will  prescribe  to  us.  However  some 
gentlemen  may  aSect  to  alarm  themselves  or 
others  by  alleging  the  dependency  ctf  all  the  Eu- 
ropeao  powers  upon  France,  of  this  we  may  rest 
assured,  that  when  those  powers  are  realty  threat- 
ened with  sooh  dependency,  they  will  unite  among 
themselves,  and  call  upon  us  also  to  prevent  it. 
Nay,  sir,  should  even  that  dependence  imper> 
oeptibly  ensue;  so  soon  as  they  perceived  it, 
they  would  anile  among  themselves,  and  call  us 
to  join  the  coniedoracy  by  which  it  might  be 
shaken  oS*.  Thus  we  can  never  be  reduced  to 
stand  single  in  support  of  the  balance  of  power ; 
oor  can  we  be  compelled  to  call  upon  our  con- 
tinenta]  neighbors  for  such  purpose,  wiless  when 
our  ministers  have  an  interest  in  pretending  and 
asserting  imaginary  dangers. 

The  posture  of  Europe  since  the  time  of  the 
Romans  is  wonderfully  ofaan^ied.  In  those  times 
each  country  was  divided  into  many  sovereign- 
ties. It  was  then  impossible  for  the  people  of 
any  one  coantry  to  unite  among  themselves,  and 
much  more  impossible  for  two  or  three  large 
countries  to  combine  in  a  general  confederacy 
against  the  enormous  power  of  Rome.  But  such 
confederacy  is  very  practicable  now,  and  may 
always  be  effected  whenever  France,  or  any  one 
of  the  powers  of  Europe,  shall  endeavor  to  en- 
slave the  rest.  I  have  said,  sir,  that  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  may  be  maintained  as  se- 
curely by  a  confederacy  as  it  oan  be  by  opposing 
any  one  rival  power  to  the  power  of  Fiwice. 
Now,  let  as  examine  to  which  of  these  two 
methods  we  onght  to  have  resorted  in  February, 
1743.  The  imperial  diadem  was  then  fallen 
from  the  boose  of  Austria ;  and  although  the 
troops  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  had  met  with 
some  success  during  the  winter,  that  sovereign 
was  still  stripped  of  great  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  The  power  of  that  house  was  there- 
fore greatly  inferior  to  what  it  was  at  the  time 
of  the  late  emperor's  death ;  and  still  more  in- 
ferior to  wbat  it  bad  been  in  1716,  when  we 
considered  it  necessary  to  add  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia to  its  former  acquisitions,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  a  match  for  France.  Besides  this,  there 
existed  in  1742  a  vei^  powerful  confederacy 
i^ainst  the  house  of  Austria,  while  no  jealousy 
was  harbored  by  the  powers  of  Europe  against 


the  ambition  of  Fnmce.  For  France,  oltboa^ 
she  had  assisted  in  depressing  the  house  of  Ana- 
trio,  had  shown  no  design  of  inoreasing  her  own 
dominions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  haughty  de« 
meonor  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  the  height  to 
which  that  house  bad  been  raised,  excited  a  spirit 
of  disgust  and  jealousy  in  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many. That  spirit  first  manifested  itself  in  tbe 
house  of  Hanover,  and  at  this  very  time  prevailed 
not  only  there,  but  in  most  of  the  German  sov- 
ereignties. Under  such  ciroiiio stances,  however 
weak  and  erroneous  our  ministers  might  be,  tbej 
could  not  possibly  think  of  restoring  tbe  house  of 
Austria  to  its  former  splendor  and  power.  Thej 
could  not  possibly  oppose  that  single  boose  as  a 
rival  to  France.  No  power  in  Europe  would 
have  cordially  assisted  them  in  that  scheme 
They  would  have  had  to  cope,  not  only  with 
France  and  Spain,  but  with  all  the  princes  of 
Germany  and  Italy,  to  whom  Austria  had  be- 
come (^noxious- 

In  these  circumstances,  what  was  this  nation 
to  do  ?  It  was  impossible  to  establbh  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe  upon  tbe  single  power  of  tbe 
house  of  Austria.  Surely,  then,  sir,  it  wss  our 
business  to  think  of  restoring  the  peace  of  Ger- 
many as  soon  as  possible  by  our  good  offices,  in 
order  to  establish  a  confederacy  sufficient  to  op- 
pose  France,  shonld  she  afterward  discover  any 
ambitious  intentions.  It  was  now  not  so  much 
our  buuness  to  prevent  the  lessenii^  tbe  power 
of  the  house  of  Aostria,  as  it  was  to  bring  aboat 
a  speedy  reconciliation  between  the  prinoen  at' 
Germany;  to  take  care  that  France  should  get 
as  little  by  the  treaty  of  peace  as  she  said  she 
expected  by  tbe  war.  This,  I  say,  shonld  have 
been  our  chief  concern  ;  because  the  preserm- 
tion  of  tbe  balance  of  power  was  now  no  longer 
to  depend  upon  the  house  of  Austria,  hut  upcm 
the  joint  power  of  a  confederacy  then  to  be 
formed ;  and  till  the  princes  of  Germany  were 
reconciled  among  themselves,  tliere  was  scarce- 
ly a  possibility  of  forming  such  a  confederacy. 
If  we  had  made  this  our  scheme,  the  Dutch 
would  have  joined  heartily  in  it.  The  German- 
io  body  would  have  joined  in  it ;  and  tbe  peace 
of  Germany  might  have  been  restored  without 
putting  this  nation  to  any  expense,  or  diverting 
us  from  the  prosecution  of  oar  just  and  neces- 
sary war  against  Spain,  in  ease  oor  differences 
with  that  nation  oonld  not  have  been  adjusted 
by  the  treaty  for  restoring  the  peace  of  Ger- 
many. 

II.  But  our  new  minister,  as  I  have  said,  ran 
into  en  extreme  quite  opposite  to  that  of  cmwim-* 
the  old.  Our  former  minister  thought  P"'**'- 
of  nothing  but  negotiating  when  he  ought  to 
have  thought  of  nothing  but  war ;  the  present 
minister  has  thought  of  nothing  but  war,  or  at 
least  its  resemblance,  when  he  ought  to  have 
thought  of  nothing  but  negotiation. 

A  resolution  was  taken,  and  preparations  were 
mode,  for  sending  a  body  of  troops  to  Flanders, 
even  before  we  had  any  hopes  of  the  King  of 
Prussia's  deserting  his  alliance  with  Fruice, 
and  without  oar  being  called  on  to  do  so  by  any 
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oae  power  in  Earope.  I  eay,  sir,  by  any  one 
power  in  Europe ;  for  I  Jefy  our  ministers  to 
show  that  even  the  Queea  of  Hungary  desired 
any  sach  thing  before  it  was  resolved  on.  I 
believe  some  of  her  ministers  were  free  enough 
to  declare  that  the  money  those  troops  cost 
would  liave  done  ber  maoh  more  service ;  and  I 
am  wire  we  were  so  br  from  being  called  on 
by  the  Dotoh  to  do  so,  that  it  was  resolved  on 
without  (heir  participation,  and  \iM  measmres 
earried  into  exeeation,  I  believe,  expressly  con- 
trary to  their  advice. 

This  resolution,  sir,  was  so  far  from  having 
any  influence  on  the  King  of  Prussia,  that  he 
oontinued  firm  to  bis  alliance  with  France,  and 
Ibogbt  the  battle  of  Czaslau  after  he  knew  sQch 
a  resolution  was  taken.  If  he  had  continued 
firm  in  the  same  sentiments,  I  am  very  sure  our 
troops  neither  would  nor  could  have  been  of  the 
least  service  to  the  Queen  d  Hungary.  But  the 
battle  of  Czaslau  fully  convinced  him  that  the 
French  designed  chiefly  to  play  one  German 
prince  against  another,  in  order  to  weaken  both ; 
aud  perhaps  he  Kad  before  this  discovered,  that, 
aocwding  to  the  French  aobeme,  his  share  of 
Silesia  was  not  to  be  so  oonnderable  as  he  ex- 
peoted.  These  oonMderaUoos,  and  not  the  elo- 
qaence  or  address  of  any  of  ear  nunisters,  in- 
clined him  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
Qaeen  of  Hungary.  As  she  was  now  convinced 
that  ahe  could  not  depend  upon  our  promises, 
she  readily  agreed  to  his  terms,  though  his  de- 
mands  were  now  much  more  extravagant  than 
they  were  at  first ;  and,  what  is  worse,  they 
were  now  unaccompanied  with  any  one  promise 
or  consideration,  except  that  of  a  neutrality ; 
whereas  his  firsi  demands  were  made  palatable 
by  the  tender  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  by 
the  promise  of  his  utmost  esmstance,  not  only  in 
!>upi>orting  the  PrBfrmatic  Sanction,  but  in  rais- 
iii^j  her  husband,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  to  the 
iin|>erinl  throne-  Nay,  originally,  he  even  in- 
rinuated  that  he  would  embraee  the  flrst  oppor- 
tiuiity  to  assist  in  prooaring  her  honse  an  equiv- 
alent for  whatever  part  of  Silesia  she  should  re- 
sign to  him. 

This  accommodation  between  the  Queen  of 
Hnngaryand  the  King  of  Prassia,  and  that  which 
soon  after  followed  between  her  and  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  produced  a  very  great  alteration  in  the 
aflatrs  of  Earope.  But,  as  these  last  pbwers 
promised  nothing  but  a  neatrality,  and  as  the 
Dutch  nbsolutely  refused  to  join,  either  with  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  or  with  ourselves,  in  any  of- 
feaoive  measures  ngainst  France,  it  was  Btill  im- 
possible for  us  to  think  of  restoring  the  house  of 
Austria  to  such  power  as  to  render  it  a  match 
for  the  power  of  Franco.  We  ought,  therefore, 
still  to  have  thought  only  of  negotiation,  in  order 
to  restore  the  peaoe  of  Germany  by  an  accom- 
modation between  her  and  the  Emperor.  The 
distressea  to  which  the  Bavarian  and  French  ai^ 
miea  in  Germany  were  driven  (bmiahed  us  with 
■neh  an  opportunity :  this  we  onght  by  all  means 
to  have  embraced,  and  to  have  insisted  on  the 
Qoeeo     Hhngaiy's  doing  the  same,  under  the 


pain  of  being  entirely  deserted  by  us.  A  peace 
was  oflered  both  by  the  Emperor  and  the  French, 
upon  the  terms  of  uii  ptatidttii,  with  respect  to 
Germany ;  but,  for  what  reason  I  ean  not  com- 
prehend, we  were  so  far  from  advising  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  to  accept,  that  I  believe  we  advised 
her  to  reject  it. 

This,  sir,  ma  a  conduct  in  onr  ministers  so 
very  wctraocdinary,  ao  directly  opposite  to  the 
interest  of  this  naticui,  and  the  seoarity  of  the 
balance  of  power,  that  I  oan  anggest  to  myself 
no  one  reason  for  it,  but  that  they  were  resolved 
to  put  this  nation  to  the  e^tenae  of  maintaining 
sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians.'  This  I  am  afraid 
was  the  true  motive  with  our  new  mintslera  for 
all  the  warlike  measures  they  resolved  on.  Noth- 
ing would  now  satisfy  us  but  a  conquest  q(  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  in  order  to  give  them  to  the  Queen 
of  Hungary,  as  an  equivalent  for  what  she  had 
lost.  And  this  we  resolved  on,  or  at  least  pre- 
tended to  resolve  on,  at  a  time  when  France  and 
Prussia  were  in  close  conjunction;  at  a  time 
when  no  one  of  the  powers  of  Europe  could  as- 
sist us  i  at  a  time  vrfaen  none  of  them  entertained 
a  jealousy  of  the  ambitious  designs  of  France ; 
and  at  a  time  when  roost  of  the  princea  of  Cier- 
many  were  so  jealous  <^  the  power  of  the  bouse 
of  Austria,  that  we  had  great  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  most  conaMerable  of  tiiese  would 
join  against  as,  in  case  we  should  meet  with  any 
success- 
Sir,  if  our  ministers  were  really  serious  in  this 
scheme,  it  was  one  of  the  most  romantic  that 
ever  entered  the  head  of  an  English  Quixote. 
But  if  they  made  it  only  a  pretext  [or  putting 
this  nation  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  six- 
teen thousand  Hanoverians,  or  of  acquiring  some 
new  territory  for  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  I 
am  sure  no  British  House  of  Commons  can  ap- 
prove their  conduct.  It  is  absurd,  sir,  to  say 
that  we  could  not  advise  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
to  accept  of  the  terms  oflered  by  the  Emperor 
and  France,  at  a  time  when  their  troops  were 
cooped  up  in  the  city  of  Pragiu,  and  when  the 
terms  were  c^ered  with  a  view  only  to  get  Aeir 
troops  at  liberty,  and  to  take  the  first  opportu* 
nity  to  attack  her  with  more  vigor.  This,  I  say, 
is  absurd,  because,  had  she  accepted  the  terms 
proposed,  she  might  have  had  them  guaranteed 
by  the  Dutch,  by  the  German  body,  and  by  all 
the  powerful  princes  of  Germany ;  which  would 
have  brought  all  these  powers  into  a  confederacy 
with  us  against  the  Emperor  and  France,  if  they 
had  afterward  attacked  her  in  Germany ;  and  all 
of  them,  but  especially  the  Dutch,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia,  would  have  been  ready  to  join  us,  had 
the  French  attacked  her  in  Flanders.  It  is 
equally  absurd  to  say  that  she  could  not  accept 
of  these  terms,  because  they  contained  nothing 
for  the  security  of  her  ftominions  in  Italy.  For 
suppose  the  war  had  oon^oued  in  Italy,  if  the 
Queen  of  Hungary  had  been  safe  upon  the  ude 
of  Germany,  she  conld  bave  poured  sudh  a  ami' 
her  of  troops  into  Italy  aa  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  oppose  and  defeat  til  the  armies  that 
both  the  French  and  Spanianis  could  send  to  and 
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maintain  in  that  coonti7 ;  since  we  ootild,  by  oar 
uiperioT  fleets,  have  nutde  it  impossible  for  the 
French  and  Spaniards  to  nutintain  great  armies 
in  that  oonntry. 

No  otiier  reason  can  therefore  be  assigned  for 
the  Qaeen  ot  Hongary's  refusal  of  the  terms 
propowd  to  her  for  restoring  die  tranqoiUity  of 
Germany  than  this  alone,  that  \re  had  promised 
to  assist  her  ao  efTectoally  as  to  enable  her  to 
conquer  a  part  of  Franoe,  by  way  of  equivalent 
for  -wbat  i^e  bad  lost  in  Germanj  and  Italy. 
Snob  assistaooa  it  was  neither  our  interest  nor 
in  our  pown  to  gin,  considering  the  oircnm- 
stanoes  of  Europe.  I  am  really  surprised  that 
the  Queen  of  Hungary  came  to  trust  a  second 
time  to  our  promises ;  for  I  may  venture  to 
prophesy  that  she  will  ^nd  herself  again  deceiv- 
ed.  We  shall  put  ourselves  to  a  vast  nnnecea- 
asry  expense,  as  we  did  when  she  was  first  at- 
tacked hy  Prussia }  and  without  being  able  to 
raise  a  jealousy  in  the  other  powers  of  Earope, 
we  shall  give  France  a  pretense  for  conquering 
Flanders,  which,  otherwise,  she  would  not  have 
done.  We  may  bring  the  Queen  of  Hungary  a 
second  time  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  and 
leave  her  there  i  for  that  we  certainly  shall  do, 
as  soon  as  Hanover  comes  to  be  a  second  time 
in  danger.  From  all  which  I  mnst  conclude, 
that  our  present  scheme  of  politics  is  fundament- 
al^ wrong,  and  that  longer  we  continue  to 
build  open  snob  a  fouBdation,  the  more  danger- 
ous it  will  be  for  os.  The  whole  Ikhrio  will  in- 
volve this  unfortaoata  natioo  in  its  ruins. 

III.  But  now,  sir,  let  us  see  how  we  have 
Coadoet  of  prosecuted  this  scheme,  bad  as  it  is,  dur- 
*"  ing  the  last  campaign.  As  this  nation 
must  bear  the  chief  part  of  tiie  expense,  it  was 
certainly  our  business  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
all  possible  vigor ;  to  come  to  action  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  push  every  advantage  to  the  ut- 
most. Since  we  soon  found  that  we  could  not 
attack  the  French  upon  the  side  of  Flanders, 
why  were  our  troops  so  long  marching  into 
Germany  ?  Or,  indeed,  I  should  ask,  why  oar 
armies  were  not  first  assembled  in  that  country  ? 
Why  did  they  continue  so  long  inactive  upon  the 
Mayn  ?  If  our  army  was  not  numerous  enough 
to  attack  the  French,  why  were  the  Hessians 
left  behind  Bar  some  time  in  Flanders?  Why 
did  we  not  send  over  twenty  thousand  of  those 
regular  troops  that  were  lying  idle  here  at 
homo  7  How  to  answer  all  those  questions  I 
can  not  teU ;  bat  it  is  certun  we  never  tfaougbt 
of  ■*'«"Vf"g  the  French  army  in  our  neighbor- 
hood, and,  I  believe,  expected  very  little  to  be 
attacked  ourselves.  Nay,  I  doubt  much  if  any 
notion  would  have  happened  during  the  whole 
campaign,  if  the  French  had  not,  by  the  miscon- 
doct  of  some  one  or  other  of  oor  generals,  caught 
our  army  in  a  hoee-net,  from  which  it  could  not 
have  escaped,  had  all  the  French  generals  ob- 
served the  direction  of  their  commander-in-chief  j 
had  they  thoaght  only  of  guarding  and  fortifying 
t}ieiiiselves  in  the  defile  (Dettingeo],  and  not  of 
marching  op  to  attack  our  troops.  Thank  God, 
tit,  tbe  connga  of  some  itf  the  French  generals 


got  tbe  better  of  their  discretion,  as  well  as  of 
their  military  discipline.  This  made  them  at- 
tack, instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked ;  and  then, 
by  the  bravery  of  the  English  foot,  and  tbe  cow- 
ardice of  their  own,  they  met  wi^  a  severe  re- 
pulse, which  put  their  whole  army  into  confu- 
sion, and  obliged  them  to  retire  with  preeipita- 
tioo  across  the  Mayn.  Our  army  thus  escaped 
the  snare  into  which  they  had  been  led,  and  was 
enabled  to  pursue  its  retreat  to  Hanaa. 

This,  sir,  was  a  signal  advantage ;  but  was  it 
followed  up  ?  Did  ws  press  upon  the  enemy  in 
their  precipitate  retreat  across  a  great  river, 
where  many  of  tbem  must  have  been  lost  had 
they  been  closely  pursued  ?  Did  we  endeavor 
to  take  the  least  advantage  of  the  confusion  into 
which  their  unexpected  repulse  had  thrown 
tbem  ?  No,  sir ;  the  ardor  of  the  British  troops 
was  restrained  by  the  cowardice  of  the  Hano- 
verians ;  and,  instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  we 
ourselves  ran  away  in  the  night  with  such  haste 
that  we  left  all  our  wounded  to  the  mercy  and 
care  of  tbe  enemy,  who  had  the  honor  of  bury- 
ing oar  dead  as  well  as  their  own.  This  actjon 
may,  therefore,  on  our  side,  be  called  a  fortunate 
etcape  ;  I  shall  never  give  my  consent  to  honor 
it  with  the  name  of  victory. 

Alter  this  escape,  sir,  oor  army  was  joined  by 
a  very  large  re-enforcement.  Did  litis  revive 
our  courage,  or  ui^e  us  on  to  give  battle  ?  Not 
in  the  least,  sir ;  though  the  French  continued 
for  some  time  upon  tbe  German  side  of  the  Rhine, 
we  never  offered  to  attack  them,  or  to  give  tbem 
the  least  disturbance.  At  last,  upon  Prince 
Charles's  approach  with  the  Austrian  army,  the 
French  not  only  repassed  the  Rhine,  but  retired 
quite  ont  of  Germany.  And  as  the  Austrian 
army  and  the  allied  army  might  then  have  join- 
ed, and  might  both  have  passed  tbe  Rhine  with- 
out opposition  at  Mentz,  or  almost  any  where 
in  the  Palatinate,  it  was  expected  that  both  ar- 
mias  would  have  marched  together  into  Lor- 
raine, or  in  search  of  the  French  army,  in  order 
to  force  tbem  to  a  battle.  Instead  of  this,  rir. 
Prince  Charles  marched  up  the  German  side  of 
the  Rhine — to  do  what?  To  pass  that  great 
river,  in  the  sight  of  a  French  army  equal  in 
number  to  his  own,  which,  without  some  extra- 
ordinary neglect  in  tbe  French,  was  impractica- 
ble j  and  so  it  was  found  by  experience.  Thus 
the  whole  campaign  upon  that  side  was  con- 
sumed in  often  attempting  what  so  often  appear- 
ed  to  be  impracticable. 

On  tbe  other  side— I  mean  that  oT  tbe  allied 
army — was  there  any  thing  of  consequence  per- 
formed ?  I  know  of  nothing,  sir,  but  that  of 
sending  a  party  of  hussars  into  Lorraine  with  a 
manifesto.  The  army,  indeed,  passed  the  Rhine 
at  Mentz,  and  marched  up  to  the  French  lines 
upon  the  frontier  of  Alsace,  but  never  oScred  to 
pass  those  lines  until  the  French  had  abandoned 
them,  I  believe  with  a  design  to  draw  our  army 
into  some  snare ;  for,  upon  the  return  of  tbe 
French  toward  those  lines,  we  retired  with  much 
greater  haste  than  we  had  advanced,  though  tbe 
Dutob  audliariea  were  then  crane  up  and  pre- 
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tended,  at  least,  to  be  leedy  to  joio  oar  army. 
I  have  heard,  however,  that  they  Ibaad  a  pre- 
text for  never  coming  into  the  line ;  and  I  doabt 
moch  if  they  would  ^ve  marched  with  as  to  su 
tack  the  French  army  in  their  own  territories, 
or  to  invest  any  oT  the  fortified  places  j  for  I  most 
observe  that  the  French  lines  nptm  the  Qiieioh 
were  not  all  of  them  within  ^e  territories  of 
France.  But  suppose  this  Dutch  detachment 
had  been  ready  to  march  with  us  to  attack  the 
French  in  their  own  territories,  or  to  invest  some 

their  fortified  places,  I  cau  not  join  in  any 
eongratulation  upon  that  event ;  for  a  small  de- 
tachment of  Dutch  troops  can  never  enable  us 
to  execute  the  vast  scheme  we  have  midertaken. 
The  whole  force  of  that  repnblie  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  because  we  riiould 
have  the  majori^  of  the  empire  against  ns;  and, 
Ihereforei  if  the  Dotch  bad  jcnn^  totis  viribu^ 
in  oar  sobeme,  instead  of  congratulatinf ,  I  should 
bave  bemoaned  their  mnning  mad  1^  our  exam- 
ple and  at  oar  iuaigation. 

IT.  Having  now  briefly  examined  onr  past 
PnHMi  ■»  conduct,  from  tbe  few  remarlu  I  have 
<^  made,  I  believe,  sir,  H  will  appear  that, 

Bnpposing  oar  sobeme  to  be  in  itself  possible  and 
practicable,  we  have  no  reason  to  h<^  for  eao- 
oeas  if  H  be  not  proaeoated  with  more  vigor  and 
with  better  oondoot  than  it  was  durii^  tbe  last 
eampai^.  While  we  cootinoe  in  the  prosecu- 
tioo  of  this  scheme,  whoever  may  lose,  the  Haa- 
overians  will  be  connderable  gainers.  They 
will  draw  four  or  five  handred  thousand  ponnds 
yearly  from  this  nation  over  and  above  what 
they  have  annually  drawn,  ever  since  they  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  united  under  tbe  same 
sovereign  with  ourselves-  But  we  oagfat  to  con- 
nder— even  the  Hanoverians  ought  to  consider 
— ^bat  this  nation  is  not  now  in  a  condition  to 
carry  on  an  expeouve  war  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  as  it  did  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
We  may  fnnd  it  out  for  one,  two,  or  three  years ; 
but  the  public  debt  is  now  so  large  that,  if  we 
go  on  adding  millions  to  it  every  year,  oar  credit 
will  at  last  (sooner,  I  fear,  than  some  amoiq^  us 
may  imagine)  certainly  be  undone ;  and  if  this 
misfortune  should  occur,  neiUier  Hanover  nor 
any  other  foreign  stale  would  be  able  to  draw 
another  shilling  from  the  country.  A  stop  to 
oar  public  credit  would  put  an  eiid  to  our  paper 
currency.  A  nniversal  bankruptcy  would  en- 
sue, and  all  tbe  little  ready  money  left  among 
us  would  be  locked  up  in  iron  chests,  or  hid  in 
by-comers  by  the  happy  posicnssors.  It  would 
then  be  impossible  to  raise  our  taxes,  and  coase- 
quently  impossible  to  maintain  either  fleets  or 
armies.  Our  troops  abroad  would  be  obliged  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  any  prince  that  could 
maintain  them,  and  our  troops  at  home  would  be 
obKred  to  live  upon  free  quarter.  But  this  they 
eoaUl  not  do  long  -,  for  the  fikrmer  WoaM  neither 
■ow  nor  reap  if  be  found  his  prodace  taken  fhnn 
him  by  tbe  staning  aeUier.  In  these  eiroum* 
atanoee,  1  must  dMire  the  red  ftiends  iX  cmr 

>  With  an  ttwir  btMa. 


present  hapi^  eataUidrawot  to  oonaider  what 
might  be  ^  oonseqaence  of  tbe  Preteoder'a 
lairing  among  ns  attfaeheadof  a  Frenohu-my. 
Would  he  Bot  be  looked  opoa  by  <°e*t  nteo  as  a 

savior  ?  Would  not  the  majority  of  the  people 
join  witb  him,  in  order  to  rescue  the  nation  from 
those  that  had  brought  it  into  auoh  confusioa? 
This  danger,  sir,  is,  I  hope,  imaginary,  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  &r  from  being  so  imaginary  as  that 
which  has  been  held  out  in  this  debate,  the  dan- 
ger of  all  the  powers  of  the  continent  of  Europe 
being  brought  under  such  a  slavish  dependence 
upon  France  as  to  join  with  her  in  oonqaering 
this  island,  or  in  bringing  it  under  the  aaOM 
slavish  dependence  wi^  themselves. 

I  had  almost  forgotten,  sir  (I  wish  future  na- 
tions may  forget),  to  mention  tbe  Treaty  of 
Worms.*  I  wish  that  treaty  ooatd  be  erased 
from  our  annals  and  oar  records,  so  as  never  to 
be  mentioned  hereafter :  (at  that  tieaty,  wi^  its 
^pendix,  the  ccmvemioa  that  followed,  is  one  of 
the  moet  deatructive,  aiuiMt,  and  afaaord  that  waa 
ever  oooolnded.  By  thiu  Ueaty  we  have  taken 
apoB  oaraelvea  a  burden  wbioh  I  think  it  impoa- 
sible  for  us  to  anpport ;  we  have  engaged  m 
such  an  act  of  injustice  toward  Genoa  as  must 
alarm  all  Eun^ie,  and  give  to  the  French  a  most 
signal  advantage.  From  this,  sir,  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  will  see  what  regard  we  have  to  jos- 
tice  when  we  think  that  the  power  is  on  our  side ; 
most  of  them,  therefore,  will  probably  jmn  with 
France  in  curtailing  our  power,  or,  mh  least,  in 
preventmg  its  inorease. 

*  Tbe  Treftt;  of  Womu  was  tm  oStsnsive  and  da- 
fensive  alliance,  concladed  on  the  9(1  of  September, 
1743,  between  England,  Aostrit,  aut  Sardinii.  By 
it  tbe  QnecD  of  Huogaiy  agreed  cio  transfer  to  the 
King  of  Sanlifiia  tha  city  and  pazc  of  tiie  dncby  cf 
Plaoeatia,  tha  Vigevaaesco,  part  of  the  dadiyof  Pa- 
via,  and  tbe  county  of  Anphiera,  m  well  as  hev 
claims  to  the  marquisate  of  Finale,  which  had  been 
ceded  to  the  Qeixtew  by  the  late  Kmperor  Charles 
VT.  far  the  lam  of  400,000  golden  crowns,  for  which 
it  had  been  previously  mor^aged.  Tbe  dneen  of 
Hnagary  also  engaged  to  maintani  30,000  men  in 
Iftdy,  Id  be  ooamsaded  by  tba  Kiny  of  Sardinia. 
Great  Britun  agreed  to  pay  Iba  snm  ^£300/100  for 
the  cesaion  of  Finale,  and  to  fnrniib  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  XSOO,000.  oo  the  condition  that  the  King  of 
Bardinia  ibould  empby  45,000  men.  In  addition  to 
iupplyiog  these  luma,  Qreat  Britun  agreed  to  send 
a  strong  sqnadroo  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  act  in 
concert  with  Ae  allied  fcteee.  By  a  separate  and 
secret  convention,  agreed  to  at  the  saote  time  and 
place  as  the  treaty,  bnt  which  was  never  ratified 
Dor  publicly  avowed,  it  was  stipulated  that  Oreat 
Britain  should  pay  to  the  a,oeen  of  Hongaiy  an  an- 
nual Bobsidy  of  £300,000,  not  merely  daring  the  war, 
bnt  so  loi^  "  as  the  necessity  of  her  sffidrs  sbonld 
reqake."  Hie  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Worms  relft. 
tive  to  the  oessioB  of  the  Dsrqdaate  of  Finale  to 
Bardinia  wars  particnlariy  nnjnat  to  the  GteooesSb 
since  tbst  tenitory  bad  been  gnaranCead  to  them  hg 
the  ibortb  article  of  tbe  ttaadmple  AUiaoce.  oon- 
dnded  on  the  Sd  of  Aognit,  1719,  between  Great 
Britsm,  Prance,  Austria,  and  Bolland, — Case's  Aus- 
tria, chap.  civ.  Lord  llshoo's  Hist  tS  BnglaiSd,  voL 
til.,  p.  331.  BelsbalB's  Hist,  of  Bngtand,  vol  Iv,  pL 
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Hie  aUiuiM  of  Sardinia  and  its  anistanee 
may,  I  admit,  be  of  great  nm  to  ns  in  defenling 
the  designs  of  the  Spaniard!  in  Italy.  But  gdd 
itaeir  may  be  bought  too  dear ;  and  I  fear  we 
shall  find  the  purchase  we  hare  made  to  be  hot 
preoarioos,  espeoially  if  Sardinia  should  be  at- 
tacked by  France  as  well  as  by  Spain,  the  almost 
certain  consequence  of  our  present  scheme  of 
polities.  For  these  reasons,  sir,  I  hope  there  is 
not  any  gentleman,  nor  even  any  minister,  who 
mcpects  that  I  ahoald  declare  my  satbfaction  that 
this  treaty  has  been  cooclnded. 

It  is  very  surprising,  sir,  to  hear  gentlemen 
talk  of  the  great  advantages  of  unanimity  in  our 
proceedinga,  when,  at  the  time,  they  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  prevent  unanimity.  If  the  hon> 
orable  gentleman  had  intended  that  what  he  pro- 
posed  should  be  unanimously  agreed  to,  he  would 
have  retnrned  to  the  ancient  custom  of  Parlia- 
ment which  some'  of  his  new  friends  have,  on 
former  oocaaioos,  so  often  recommended.  It  is 
a  new  dootrine  to  pretend  that  we  ooght  in  oar 
address  to  retom  some  sort  of  utswer  to  every 
thing  menticHied  m  his  Majesty's  speech.  It  is 
a  dootrine  that  haa  prevailed  only  linoe  oar  Par- 
Hamenla  began  to  look  mare  like  French  than 
Eoglish  Parliameots ;  and  now  we  pretend  to  be 
aach  enemies  of  France,  I  saji^Kwed  we  should 
have  laid  aside  a  doctrine  whieb  tbe  very  meth- 
od of  proceeding  in  Parltameot  must  show  to  be 
hlse.  His  Majesty's  speech  is  not  now  so  moch 
as  under  our  consideration,  but  upon  a  previous 
order  for  that  purpose ;  therefore  we  can  uot  now 
properly  take  notice  of  its  contents,  any  farther 
than  to  determine  whether  we  ought  to  return 
thanks  for  it  or  not.  Even  this  we  may  refuse, 
without  being  guilty  of  any  breach  of  doty  to  our 
sovereign ;  bnt  of  this,  I  believe,  no  gentleman 
would  have  thought,  had  the  honorable  gentle- 
man who  made  this  motion  not  attached  to  it  a 
long  and  fulsome  panegyric  upon  the  conduct  of 
our  ministers.  I  am  conviiwed  no  gentleman 
would  have  tdyeeted  to  our  expneaing  oar  duty 
to  oar  sovereiga,  aod  oar  leal  for  hia-aervioe,  in 
tbe  BtnmgeBt  and  noet  aflbotioiiate  terms:  nor 


would  any  gentleman  have  refiued  to  congrata- 
late  his  Majesty  upon  any  fortanate  event  hap- 
pening to  the  royal  family.  Tbe  honorable  gen- 
tleman wonld  have  duired  no  more  than  this, 
had  be  intended  that  bis  motion  should  be  unan- 
imoosly  agreed  ta  Bnt  ministers  are  generally 
the  authors  and  drawers  up  of  the  motion,  and 
tbey  always  have  a  greater  regard  Jbr  them- 
selves than  for  the  service  of  their  sovereign; 
that  is  tbe  tnie  reason  why  such  motions  sel£Hn 
meet  with  unanimous  approbation. 

As  to  the  danger,  air,  of  our  returning  or  not 
returning  to  our  national  custom  up6n  this  oc- 
casion, I  think  it  lies  wholly  upon  the  side  of  our 
not  returning.  I  have  shown  that  the  measures 
we  are  now  pursuing  are  fundamentally  wrong, 
and  that  the  longer  we  pursue  them,  the  heavier 
our  misfortunes  will  prove.  Unless  some  signal 
providence  interpose,  experience,  I  am  convinced, 
will  confirm  what  I  say.  By  the  immediate  in- 
tervention of  Providence,  we  may,  it  is  true,  suc- 
oeed  in  the  most  improbable 'schemes }  but  Prov- 
idence aeeou  to  be  against  us.  Tbe  sooner, 
therefore,  we  repent  and  amend,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  ns;  and  unless  repentance  begins  in 
this  Honae,  I  i^ialt  ao  where  expect  it  until  dire 
experience  1ms  convinced  us  of  our  errors. 

For  these  reasons,  sir,  I  wish,  I  hope,  that  we 
may  now  begin  to  put  a  stop  to  the  brUier  pros- 
ecation  of  these  disastrous  measures,  by  refusing 
them  our  approbation.  If  we  put  a  negative 
upon  this  question,  it  may  awaken  our  ministers 
from  their  deceitful  dreams.  If  we  agree  to  it, 
they  will  dream  on  till  they  have  dreamed  Eu- 
rope their  country,  and  themselves  into  utter 
perdition.  If  they  stop  now,  the  nation  may  re- 
cover; but  if  by  such  a  flattering  address  we 
encourage  them  to  go  on,  it  may  soon  become 
impossible  for  them  to  retreat.  For  the  sake 
Europe,  therefore,  for  tbe  sake  of  my  country, 
I  most  heartily  join  to  patting  a  negative  npoa 
the  question. 


After  a  protracted  debate,  the  addreu  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  279  to  149. 


SPEECH 

OF  LORD.  C9ATBA](  OM  AW  ASDRKSS  TO  THE  THROKE,  IH  WHICH  THK  RIGHT  OF  TAXIXO 
AMERICA  18  DI9GVS8ED,  DELIVERED  IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  COHUONS,  JAXITART  14,  1766L 

INTaODUCTlOIf. 

Ma.  Gioaoi  Orzrville,  daring  his  brief  administration  from  1763  to  1TS5,  adopted  a  plan  for  replen- 
Uung  the  exhausted  treasary  of  Great  Britain,  which  had  been  often  proposed  before,  but  rejected  by 
every  preceding  miaister.  It  was  that  of  levying  direct  taxes  on  the  American  colcHiieB.  His  famoas 
Stamp  Act  was  brought  forward  February  7th,  1765.  It  was  strongly  opposed  by  Colonel  Barr6.  who 
thna  indignantly  replied  to  the  charge  of  ingrstitude,  brongbt  by  Charles  Townsend  against  the  Anari- 
cans,  as  "children  planted  by  onr  care,  nonriahed  by  our  indalgence,  and  protected  by  oor  anns,"  Sec 
"  They  planted  by  your  care  ?"  aaid  Colonel  Barr6 :  "  No  I  Yonr  oppressions  planted  tbera  in  Aneriea. 
They  fled  from  your  tyranny  to  a  then  nncalttvated  and  iobospitable  conntry,  where  they  exposed  them* 
selves  to  almost  all  the  bardahipa  to  which  haman  nature  ia  liable ;  aud,  among  others,  to  the  croelties  of 
a  savage  foe,  the  most  aabde,  and,  I  will  take  it  upon  me  to  aay,  tiie  most  formidable  of  any  people  oo 
earthi  and  yet,  actoated  by  principles  of  troe  Bngtiah  liber^,  tbey  met  all  hardihlpa  with  pleasure.  corn- 
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pared  wiA  Ibosa  the;  inffered  in  tfaalr  Qitire  lutd  from  hutds  of  tbote  'wbo  Bhonld  bav«  been  tbeir 
frieDda.  7Vr  wrartfAnl  &y  yoMr  indulgence  7  They  gnvr  hy  yoar  Defect  of  tiwm !  As  kmid  u  yon 
begsn  to  crto  «boat  them,  that  care  wu  exerciied  in  ■ending  peraana  to  nile  them,  wbo  were,  per- 
bapi,  tfae  depaties  of  depotiea  to  some  meBabera  of  tbia  Boue—aent  to  ipy  ont  their  libeTttea,  to  mi»- 
represent  their  actio d«,  and  to  prey  upon  then) — men  promoted  to  tlie  bigheat  leata  of  Joitice ;  aoma 
of  whom,  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  coontiy,  to  eacape  being  braoght  to  the 
bar  of  a  court  ot  justice  in  their  own.  They  protected  by  your  arva  7  They  have  nobly  taken  ap 
anna  in  yonr  defenae;  have  exerted  a  valor,  amid  their  constant  and  laborioui  indnstry,  for  the  de- 
fenae  of  a'coontiy  whoae  frontier  was  drendied  in  blood,  while  its  loterior  yielded  all  its  little  savings  to 
yonr  amolDnwnt  And—beliere  me — remember  t  this  day  told  yon  lo — that  same  spirit  of  freedom  which 
acta  a  ted  that  people  at  first,  wiU  accompany  them  atill.  Bat  pmdence  forbids  me  to  say  more.  Qod 
knows  I  do  Dot,  at  thia  time,  apeak  from  motives  of  party  beat.  What  I  deliver  are  the  gennioe  aeoti- 
menta  of  my  heart.  However  superior  to  me  io  geoeral  knowledge  and  experience  the  respectable  body 
of  thia  Hooae  may  be,  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  moat  of  yon,  having  seen  and  been  omver 
■ant  with  diat  coontry.  The  people  are,  I  believe,  as  truly  loyal  aa  any  aalyecta  the  King  haa;  but  a 
people  jealoaa  of  their  liberties,  aod  wbo  will  vindicate  tbem,  if  they  shoold  ever  be  violated." 

Tbia  propbetic  wanting  waa  in  rain.   The  bill  was  passed  on  the  22d  of  March,  1765. 

A  few  months  after,  the  tnipistry  of  Ur.  OrenvUle  came  abruptly  to  an  end,  and  was  followed  l>y  the 
administration  of  Lord  Rockingham.  That  able  statesman  was  fully  convinced  that  nothing  but  ti>e  re- 
peal of  the  Stamp  Act  could  restore  tranqoillity  to  tiie  colonies,  which,  according  to  Colonel  Barrtfa  pre- 
diction were  in  a  state  of  almost  open  reaistance.  The  news  of  thia  resistance  reached  England  at  the 
close  of  1705,  and  Parliament  was  summoned  on  the  17tb  of  December.  The  plan  of  tba  tniniatry  was  to 
repeal  ilae  Stamp  Act ;  bat,  in  accordance  with  Ae  King's  wishes,  to  re-asaert  (in  doing  so]  the  right  of  Par- 
liament to  tax  the  colooiee.  Against  thia  oonrsa  Mr,  Pitt  determined  to  take  hia  atand ;  and  when  the 
ordinary  addrcaa  waa  made  in  answer  to  the  King's  qpaedi,  he  entered  at  once  on  the  snl^t  of  Ameii- 
can  taxation,  in  a  strain  of  the  boldest  ektqnence.  Hla  spoAdi  waa  Reported  bj  Kr  Aobeit  Dean,  assisted 
1^  Lord  Charlamont,  and,  though  obvionaly  l>roken  and  impetfee^  giraa  na  fiyr  man  of  tba  lat^nag*  aota- 
ally  need  by  Ut.  f  itt  than  any  of  the  preceding  apeechea. 


SPEECH,  &c. 


Mk.  SrBAna,— I  cane  to  towD  bnt  to^j. 
I  waa  a  stranger  to  the  tenor  cS  his  Majesty's 
speech,  and  the  proposed  address,  till  I  heard 
tbem  read  in  this  House.  Unconnected  and  nn- 
coQsnlted,  I  hare  not  the  means  of  iafontiation. 
I  am  fearful  of  offimding  tfanmgh  mistake,  and 
therefore  beg  lo  be  indulged  with  a  second  read- 
ing of  the  proposed  address.  [The  address  being 
read,  Mr.  Pitt  went  on :]  I  cnnmend  the  King's 
speech,  and  approve  of  the  address  in  answer, 
as  it  decides  nothing,  every  gentleman  being 
left  at  perfect  liberty  to  take  saeh  a  part  con- 
cerning America  as  he  may  afterward  see  fit. 
One  word  <HiIy  I  can  not  approve  of :  an  "  early," 
is  a  word  that  does  not  belong  to  the  notice  the 
ministry  have  given  to  Parliaiaeat  of  thei  troubles 
in  Amerioa.  In  a  matter  of  mtk  importaaee^ 
ibe  cwnuninuaatiDa  might  to  bave  been  tmmfr- 

I  speak  not  bow  widi  raspeet  to  paitiaa.  I 
■taod  op  in  thie  plaoa  nngle  and  independeot. 
Aa  to  tbe  late  mintttiy  [tonuag  himaelf  to  Mr. 
Granville,  who  sat  within  one  oTbim),  every  cap- 
ital measare  tbey  have  taken  hai  been  entirely 
wrong  I  As  to  the  present  gentlemen,  to  those 
at  least  whom  I  bave  in  my  eye  {looking  at  tbe 
bench  where  General  Conway  sat  with  the  lords 
of  tbe  treasary],  I  have  no  objection.  I  have 
never  been  made  a  sacrifice  by  any  of  tbem. 
Their  eharaoters  are  lair;  and  I  am  alwajrs 
glad  when  men  of  fair  character  engage  in  his 
Majesty's  service.  Some  of  them  did  ma  tbe 
honor  to  ask  my  opinion  before  they  would  en- 
gage.  Thase  will  now  do  ma  the  jnatioa  to 


own,  I  advised  them  to  do  il^bnt,  notvritbstand- 
ii^  (fw  I  love  to  be  explicit),  I  ea»nat  give  tittm 
fay  cvnjldtnee.  Pardon  me,  gentlemen  [bowing 
to  the  ministry],  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  in  an  aged  bosom.  Yooth  is  the  season 
of  credulity.  By  oorapariag  events  with  eaek 
other,  reaeoning  from  efieots  to  causes,  metbinks 
I  plMnly  discover  the  traces  of  an  overruling  in< 
fluence.* 

There  is  a  clause  in  tbe  Act  of  Settlement 
obliging  every  minister  to  sign  his  name  to  the 
advice  which  he  gives  to  his  sovereign.  Would 
it  were  observed  1  J  have  had  the  honor  to  serve 
the  Crown,  and  if  I  conld  have  sabmitted  to  tV 
Jbtencef  I  might  have  still  continoed  to  serve : 
but  I  woukl  not  be  responsible  (<a  others.  I 
bave  no  kieal  attachment.  It  is  indiflerent  to 
ne  whether  a  man  waa  rooked  in  his  cradle  on 
this  ride  or  that  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  sought 
for  merit  wherever  it  was  to  be  finnd.  It  is  my 
boast,  ^at  I  was  the  first  minister  wbo  looked 
few  it,  and  found  it,  intbemoantainsof  theNortfa. 
I  called  it  forth,  and  drew  into  yoor  servioe  a 
hardy  aod  intr^nd  race  of  meo— men,  wIk^ 
when  lefk  by  yoor  jealAo^,  beoame  a  pn^  to 
the  artiftoea  of  your  memies,  and  had  gone  nigh 


*Cbaa.  Butler  saya  in  hia  Bemioiswocea,  "Those 
who  remember  the  air  of  condescendnig  pratectioa 
with  whidb  the  bow  was  made  and  the  look  given, 
win  reeoQeot  bow  modi  Aey  diemselves,  at  the  mo- 
ment; were  both  dellgfated  and  awed ;  and  what  tbey 
themselves  oonoeived  of  the  immeasnrsble  saperi- 
ori^  of  the  speaker  over  every  other  human  being 
that  annoonded  Urn." 
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to  b&ve  oTerttirned  the  state  in  (he  before 
the  last.  These  men,  in  the  last  war,  were 
brought  to  combat  on  your  ude.  They  serred 
with  fideli^,  as  they  taagkt  with  valof ,  and  ooo- 
tpund  br  yoa  in  ereiy  port  of  dw  vorid.  De- 
tested be  the  national  refleoUoea  igaiaM  Umio  I 
Th^  are  unjust,  gnnuidlen,'ilKberal,  unomoly ! 
Wbeo  I  oeaaed  to  aem  hia  Miyesty  «■  »  nun- 
ister,  it  was  not  the  oawitry  of  the  man  faj  which 
I  was  moved  —  bat  the  man  of  that  country 
wanted  wisdom,  and  held  principles  iaoompati- 
ble  with  freedom.* 

It  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  siooe  I  have 
attended  in  Parliament.  When  the  resolution 
was  taken  in  this  Hoose  to  tax  America,  I  was 
ill  in  bed.  If  I  could  have  endured  to  be  car- 
ried in  my  bed — so  great  was  the  agitation  of 
my  mind  for  the  consequences — I  would  have 
solicited  some  kind  hand  to  have  laid  me  down 
on  this  floor,  to  have  home  my  testimony  against 
it  ]  It  is  now  an  act  that  has  passed.  I  would 
apeak  with  decency  of  every  act  of  this  House ; 
bat  I  most  beg  the  indolgeace  of  the  House  to 
apeak  of  it  with  freedom. 

I  hope  a  day  may  soon  be  appointed  to  con- 
iider  tlia  state  of  the  ntfioa  with  raapect  to 
AmerioB.  1  hope  geatlenen  will  eone  to  this 
debnte  wtUi  dl  die  temper  and  impartiality  that 
his  Majesty  reoomnendi,  and  the  importance  of 
the  subject  requires ;  a  snbject  of  greatw  im< 
portonce  than  ever  engi^ed  the  attentim  of  this 
House,  that  sul^t  only  excepted,  wben,  near  a 
century  ag(^'  it  wfts  the  qoesdon,  whether  yoa 
yoorselvee  were  to  be  bond  or  tree.  In  the 
mean  time,  as  I  can  not  depend  upoo  my  health 
for  any  fotnre  day  (sodi  is  the  natnre  of  my  u- 

•  Zt  need  hardly  be  said  that  Lord  Bote  is  aimed 
at  tbroogboDt  the  whole  of  theie  two  paragraphs. 
The  paasa^  illnatrates  a  mode  of  attack  which 
Lord  Chatham  often  used,  that  ol  pointing  at  ut  jn- 
dividaal  in  a  manner  at  once  lo  significant  as  to  ar. 
rest  attention,  and  yet  so  remote  aa  to  iavolva  no 
breach  of  deogivm — wayiag  the  severest  liikiga  by 
ia^Meation.  and  leaving  tba  hearer  to  apply  diem ; 
thaa  avoiding  the  coarseneis  of  penonal  invactive. 
and  giving  a  wide  scope  for  ingenaity  in  the  moat 
stinging  aUesioos.  In  the  present  case,  the  allnsion 
to  Bate  aa  having  "  made  a  sacrifice"  of  Cbatfaam,  by 
driving  him  from  power  dmngb  a  secret  cacendenoy 
over  dhe  King ;  to  "  the  tracea  cf  an  overraling  in- 
floence"  from  the  same  quarter  as  a  reason  for  with- 
holding confidence  from  the  new  ministry ;  and  to 
Bate's  ihrinking  from  tfiat  responsibility  which  the 
Act  of  Settlement  imposed  apon  all  advisers  of 
die  lUng— these  and  odier  allBakins  to  die  fkvorite 
of  Oeorge  m.  wonld  be  Instantly  understood  and 
keenly  felt  mnong  a  people  who  have  always  re- 
garded tba  character  of  a/atwrtte  with  dread  and 
•bborrance.  Lord  Cbadiam,  to  avoid  the  tmpnta- 
don  of  being  inflnenoed  in  what  he  aaid  by  the  pre- 
vailing prajndices  against  Bate  as  a  Sootdiman,  re- 
ien  lo  UmeeU;  in  gkiwing  langnage.  aa  die  -first 
mioistsr  who  empk^ed  Higfalandem  m  die  anay; 
calling  "  &om  the  miNuitaiaa  of  the  Ncrtb"  "  a  hardy 
and  intrepid  moe  of  men,"  who  had  been  aHenated 
by  previons  aevari^,  bat  wboi,  by  diat  one  act  of 
confidence,  wars  indiasolub^  awadied  to  the  boose 
of  Hanover. 

■  At  die  BevdndoB  (^1680. 


fiimitiee),  I  will  beg  to  say  a  few  words  at  pies- 
cnt,  leaving  the  justice,  the  equity,  the  policy, 
the  expediency  of  the  act  to  another  time. 

I  wU)  only  speak  to  one  point,  a  point  which 
seams  not  to  have  bsen  generally  onderslood.  I 
mean  to  the  Wgikt.  Sane  gentlemen  [aUuding 
to  Mr.  Nugent]  seem  to  have  oonaidered  it 
a  point  vf  booor.  If  geutlemea  ooosider  it  in 
that  light,  they  Imve  all  measores  of  r^ffat  and 
wrong,  to  ddiaw  a  dehwoo  that  may  lead  to  de- 
struction. It  is  my  opinion,  that  this  kingdom  /C. 
has  no  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  colonies.  At 
the  same  time,  I  assert  the  uthority  of  this 
kingdom  over  the  cokmies  to  be  sovere^n  and 
sopreme,  in  every  circumstance  of  gorernment 
and  legislation  whatsoever.  They  are  the  sub- 
jects of  this  kingdom ;  eqaally  entitled  with  your- 
selves to  all  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  and 
the  peculiar  privileges  of  Englishmen ;  equally 
bound  by  its  laws,  and  equally  participating  in 
the  constitution  of  this  free  country.  The  Amer- 
icans are  the  sons,  not  the  bastards  of  England  I 
Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legisla*^ 
tive  power.  The  taxes  are  a  volantary  gift 
and  grant  of  die  Commons  alooe.  In  legislation 
the  three  esttfes  oCtbe  realm  are  alike  omoem- 
ed;  hot  dm  conoorrenee  of  dm  peen  and  the 
Crown  to  a  tax  is  tmly  necessary  to  clotbe  it 
with  die  film  of  a  law.    The  gift  and  grant  ia 

the  Commons  ak»e.  In  ancient  days,  the 
Crown,  the  barons,  and  the  clergy  possessed  the 
lands.  >  In  those  days,  the  barons  and  the  clergy 
gave  and  granted  to  the  Crown.  They  gave 
and  granted  what  was  dieir  own  I  At  present, 
eiaoe  the  disooveiy  of  America,  and  other  cir- 
comstanoes  permitting,  the  Commons  are  be- 
come the  proprietors  of  the  luid.  The  Church 
(God  bless  it  I)  has  but  a  pittanoe.  The  prop- 
er^ of  the  lords,  compared  with  that  of  the  com- 
mons, is  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean ;  and 
this  Hoose  rqirewnts  those  commons,  the  pro- 
prietom  of  the  lands ;  and  those  proprietors  vir- 
tually represent  the  rest  of  the  iohahitants. 
When,  therefore,  in  this  House,  we  give  and 
gTBHt,  we  give  aiid  grant  what  is  oar  ewa.  Bat 
in  an  American  tax,  -what  do  we  dof  "We, 
your  Majesty's  Commons  for  Great  Britain,  g^ve 
and  grant  to  ^Ki^  Mqesty" — lAatt  Oarown 
proper^  ?  No  I  "  We  give  and  grant  lo  yoor 
Majes^"  llM  pn^erty  of  yow  Majesty's  ebna- 
mons  of  America  I    It  is  an  absurdity  in  terms. 

The  distinction  between  legislatim)  and  tax^lc 
ation  is  essentially  necessary  to  liber^.  The 
Crown  and  the  peers  are  equally  legislative  pow- 
ers with  the  Commons.  If  taxation  t>e  a  part 
vt  ample  legtdation,  the  Crown  and  the  peers 
have  rights  in  taxation  aa  well  as  yonrs^ves ; 
rights  which  they  will  claim,  which  they  witt 
exercise,  wbenevw  the  prinoijde  can  be  support- 
ed by  power. 

Thwe  is  an  idea  in  some  that  the  colonies  are  > 
mrtmUli/  represented  ia  the  Hoose.    I  would 
fain  know  by  whom  an  Ameriean  is  represented 
here.    Is  he  represented  by  any  knight  of  the 
^lire,  in  any  county  in  this  kingdom  ?  Would 

Qad  Aot  nqpsetaUi  nprmmtation  «bm  wy- 
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m*»led  to  a  grtattr  number  I  Or  vill  you 
him  tfaal  b«  is  represented  hj  soy  reiH^sentative 
of  a  borough  ?  a  borough  which,  perhaps,  iu 
own  representatives  oever  «awt  This  is  vhat 
it  ealiad  tiu  nttm  part  tk€  CmutiMion.  It 
CM  nottromioue  a  oeaMiy.  If  it  ikm  not  drop, 
it  mut  be  ainptitited>  Tbe  idea  oT  a  virtoal 
repmentaUoo  of  Amenoa  ia  this  House  is  tbe 
■KM  eoaiemptiUe  idea  that  ever  entered  into 
the  bod  of  a  bub.  It  does  not  deeerre  it  as- 
noDS  refutation. 

Tbe  ComiDOBs  of  America,  represented  in 
tbeir  several  assemblies,  have  ever  been  in  pos- 
seasioD  of  the  exercise  of  this,  their  constitutional 
right,  of  giving  and  granting  tbeir  own  money. 
They  would  ^vo  been  slaves  if  they  bad  not 
enjoyed  it !  At  the  same  time,  this  kingdom, 
as  the  supreme  governing  and  l^^Iative  power, 
has  alvrays  bound  tbe  colonies  by  her  laws,  by 
her  r^ulatioiis,  and  restrictions  in  trade,  in  nav- 
igalioD,  in  maonfaotares,  in  every  tbing,  except 
that  of  talcing  tbeir  mooej  oat  ^  their  pookets 
witboot  tbeir  consent. 

Here  I  would  draw  tbe  line, 

Qosm  abrs  citrmqae  neque  oonsisterv  rectom.* 

[As  soon  as  Lord  Chatham  coooloded,  Gen- 
er^  Coaway  araee,  and  sucoinetJy  avowed  bis 
eatire  approbation  of  tliat  part  <^  bis  Lordship's 
speeok  which  related  to  American  aflaira,  but 
disehioied  akogaiber  that  "secret  overmling 
inSnenoe  which  bad  been  Unted  at."  Mr. 
George  GresviUe,  ^rbo  fallowed  io  tbe  debate, 
erpaliaied  at  luge  od  tbe  tnamlts  and  riots 
wikik  had  taken  plaoe  ■  the  colonies,  and  de- 
dared  that  ibey  bordend  <m  rebelUoa.  He  ooo- 
deMed  the  lai^nage  and  senthaenta  wUeb  he 
bed  heard  as  •aooanigiag  a  remMjlM.  A  por- 
ttOB  ofhis  spesoh  is  here  inserted,  as  explaaatory 
oflha  rqdieation  of  Lord  Chatham.*] 

1  can  act,  said  Mr.  Granville,  nnderstand  the 
Jiftrfca  between  external  and  internal  taxes. 
Tbey  are  tbe  same  in  etSect,  and  differ  only  in 
same.  That  this  kitagdam  has  th»  sovereign, 
the  st^HMC  legislative  power  over  Amenoa,  is 
greKed ;  it  can  not  be  denif  d ;  and  taxation  is  a 
part  of  tliat  sovereign  power.  It  is  one  branch 
at  tbe  legislattcn.  It  is,  it  has  been,  exercised 
OTOr  thoae  who  ere  not,  wbo  wore  never  repre- 
sented. It  is  exerniaed  over  the  India  Company, 
the  merchants  of  Londcn,  the  proprietors  of  the 
Sloe  ha,  aad  over  muiy  great  maanfaetaring 
tomwt.  It  was  exereised  over  the  coanty  pala- 
tiM  of  Chester,  and  the  bidMprie  of  Dntham, 
baCora  they  sent  any  repreaentatirei  to  Pftrlia- 
Miet.  I  appeal  far  ivoof  to  the  preambles  of 
■he  acta  which  gave  them  r^nresenlatives ;  one 

*  We  hsre  here  the  first  meatioD  made  by  any 
Eo^isb  statesmaa  of  a  r^om  in  tbe  boroogb  sys- 
tem.  A  gnat  truth  once  nttered  never  dies,  ^e 
BcAim  BUI  of  Earl  Qreyhsd  its  origin  in  Oe  mind 
«f  Cfasthsm. 

■  On  nettber  ride  of  wWeh  we  csn  rigbUy  stand 

*  Vr.  QreDviOs,  it  will  be  remembered,  bsd  now 
no  eoaaeccioa  with  rite  miaistiy,  hot  was  sUenipting 
ID  defend  bis  Stamp  Act  sgsiast  the  attack  of  Mr. 
FIIL 


in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  Till.,  the  other  in  that  of 
Charles  II.  [Mr.  Greaville  then  quoted  tbe  acta, 
and  desired  that  they  mi^ht  be  read ;  which  be- 
ing done,  be  said,}  When  I  proposed  to  tax 
America,  1  asked  tbe  House  if  any  gentleman 
WDoU  otjjeot  to  tbe  right ;  I  repeatedly  asked  it, 
and  no  man  would  attempt  to  deny  it.  Pn>teo< 
lioa  and  obedieooe  are  reeiprooal.  Great  Brit- 
ain pratecta  America;  America  is  hound  to  yield 
obedieDce.  If  not,  tell  om  when  dw  Americans 
were  emancipated  ?  When  tb^  want  tbe  pro- 
lectioo  of  this  kingdom,  they  are  always  very 
ready  to  ask  it.  That  protection  has  always 
been  afimled  them  in  tbe  most  full  and  ample 
manner.  The  nation  has  ran  berself  into  an  im- 
mense debt  to  give  them  their  protection;  and 
now,  when  tbey  are  called  upon  to  contribute  a 
small  share  tovrard  the  public  expense — an 
pense  arising  from  themselves — tbey  renounce 
your  antbtH'ity,  insult  your  offieers,  and  break 
out,  I  Blight  almost  say,  into  open  rebelliott. 
Tbe  seditious  tipiriX  of  tbe  oolooies  owes  its 
birth  to  the  tactions  in  this  House.  Gentlemen 
are  careless  of  tbe  cooseqaenoes  of  what  tbey 
say,  provided  it  answers  tbe  purposes  of  opposi- 
tion. We  «M«  tdd  we  trad  on  tender  ground. 
We  were  bid  to  expect  disobedienoe.  What  ia 
this  bat  telling  the  Americans  to  itaad  cot 
against  the  law,  to  enooarage  their  obstinaey 
with  tbe  expeotalum  cf  support  trom  hence  T 
'*  Let  Bs  oidy  b(dd  oat  a  «tde,"  they  would  saj, 
"our  friends  will  soon  be  in  power."  Ungrate- 
ful people  of  America  1  Bounties  have  been  ax* 
tended  to  than.  When  I  had  the  honor  of  senr- 
mg  the  O>own,  while  you  yonnelves  were  load- 
ed with  an  enormous  debt,  you  gave  bounties  on 
tbeir  lumbar,  on  tbeir  trm,  Uieir  hemp,  and  many 
other  articlM.  Ton  have  relaxed  in  their  favor 
the  Act  of  Navigatioo,  that  palladium  of  the 
British  oommerce ;  and  yet  I  have  been  abused 
in  all  tbe  public  papers  as  an  enemy  to  tbe  trade 
of  America.  I  have  been  particularly  charged 
with  giving  ndera  and  instructions  to  prevent 
tbe  SfMuiirii  trade,  and  thereby  stopping  the  chan- 
nel b^  whioh  akwie  North  America  used  to  be 
suppled  with  cash  for  remlttaoces  to  dus  oobi^ 
try.  I  drfy  any  man  to  pmdooe  any  sooh  or- 
Aen  oc  instniotioas.  I  disoomged  no  trade  hot 
what  was  illicit,  what  was  pndiibitod  by  an  aot 
of  Parliaroeat.  I  desire  a  West  Indb  merehant 
(Mr.  I<ong),  wfiJI  known  in  the  city,  a  gentle- 
man of  chancter,  may  be  examined.  He  wiK 
tell  you  that  I  ofieied  to  do  every  thti^  in  mj 
power  to  advance  Iba  trade  of  America.  I  waa 
above  giving  an  answer  to  eBoayroons-  cahim- 
nies  i  bat  in  dus  place  it  beoomes  one  to  wipe 
off  tbe  aspersioB. 

[Here  Mr.  Grenvtlle  ceased.  Several  mem- 
ben  got  up  to  speak,  but  Mr.  Pitt  seeming  to 
rise,  the  Hoaae  was  so  clamorous  for  Mr.  F^U  I 
Mr.  Pitt  I  that  the  speaker  was  obliged  to  call 
to  order.] 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  I  do  not  apprehend  I  am  speak- 
ing twice.  I  did  expressly  reserve  a  part  of  my 
sobjeot,  m  order  to  save  the  time  of  this  House ; 
bat  I  am  oompeUed  to  pnweed  in  it.   I  do  not 
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■peak  twice ;  I  oDly  flnnh  what  I  derignadly  left 
imperieet.  Bat  if  the  Hoaie  u  of  a  dlflefent 
opinion,  Tar  be  it  from  me  to  indulge  a  wish  of 
tnuugressioa  against  oi^.  I  am  eontent,  if  it 
be  your  pleasare,  to  be  «lenL  [Here  be  paased. 
The  House'resoqadingwith  Qo  on/  go  imJ  ha 
proceeded :] 

Geatlemen,  sir,  have  been  chained  with  gir- 
ing  birth  to  lediHon  in  Amerioa.  The;  hkte 
spoken  their  sentiments  with  freedom  against 
this  unhappy  act,  and  that  freedom  has  become 
their  orime.  Sorry  I  am  to  hear  the  liberty  of 
speech  in  this  Hoose  imputed  as  a  crime.  But 
lite  imputation  shall  not  disooarage  me.  It  is 
a  liberty  I  mean  to  exercise.  No  geptleman 
ought  to  be  afraid  to  exercise  it.  It  is  a  liberty 
by  which  the  gentleman  who  oalamniates  it 
might  have  proHted.  He  ought  to  have  desist- 
ed from  his  project.  The  gentleman  tells  us, 
America  is  olMtinate  ;  America  is  almost  in  open 
rebellion.  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted. 
Three  millioiia  of  people,  eo  dead  to  all  the  feel- 
ings of  liberty  as  Tcriuntarily  to  submit  to  be 
alaves,  woald  have  beea  fit  tmbomeato  to  make 
slavea  of  the  rest.  I  come  sot  here  armed  at 
all  points,  with  law  caaes  and  acta  of  Pai4ia^ 
men^  wilh  the  statute  book  doubled  down  in 
d<^'s  ears,  to  defend  the  cauto  of  liberty.  If  I 
had,  I  myself-would  have  cited  the  two  cases  of 
Chester  and  Dortiam.  I  would  have  cited  them 
to  shew  that,  even  nitder  former  arbitrary  reigns, 
I^rliaments  were  ashamed  of  taxing  a  people 
without  their  consent,  and  allowed  them  repre- 
sentatives. Why  did  the  gentleman  confine  him- 
self to  Chester  and  Durham  ?  He  might  have 
taken  a  higher  example  in  Wales — Wales,  that 
Dever  was  taxed  by  Parliament  till  it  was  incor- 
porated. I  would  not  debate  a  particular  point 
*  of  law  with  the  gentleman.  I  know  bis  abili- 
ties. I  have  been  obliged  to  his  diligent  re- 
aearehea.  Bat,  for  the  defense  ef  liberty,  upon 
a  general  principle,  upon  a  oonadtntion^  prin- 
eqile,  it  ia  a  gnrand  on  which  I  staad  Ann— on 
which  I  dare  meet  any  man.  The  gentlemui 
tells  Of  of  many  who  are  taxed,  and  are  not  rep- 
resented— the  India  Company,  merohants,  stook- 
holden,  manubetorera.  Surely  many  of  these 
are  represented  in  other  capacities,  as  owners  of 
hnd,  or  as  freemen  of  boroughs.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune that  more  are  not  equally  represented. 
But  they  are  all  inhabitants,  and,  as  such,  are 
they  not  virtually  represented  7  Many  have  it 
in  ^ir  option  to  be  actually  represented.  They 
have  con&ectiom  with  those  that  elect,  and  they 
h»m  influence  over  them.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned the  stockholders.  I  hope  he  does  not 
reckon  the  debts  of  the  nation  as  a  pert  of  the 
Batbaal  estate. 

Since  the  accession  of  King  William,  many 
ministers,  some  of  great,  others  of  more  moder- 
ate abilities,  have  ta^en  the  lead  of  government. 
[Here  Mr.  Pitt  went  through  the  list  of  them, 
bringing  it  down  tiU  he  came  to  himself,  giving 
ft  skMt  sketch  of  the  cfaaraetem  of  each,  and 
than  proceeded :]  None  oftheaa  thought,  or  em 
dreamed,  of  rabUng  the  odceiei  of  their  oonstf- 


[I7M. 

tntional  rights.  That  wis  reserved  to  mark  the 
era  of  the  late  admintstrstiui.  Not  that  there 
were  wanting  enne,  when  I  had  the  honor  to 
serve  hb  Miyeety,  to  propose  to  me  to  bnm  my 
fingers  with  an  American  stamp  act.  With  the 
enemy  at  titnr  beak,  with  oar  bayonets  at  thsir 
breasts,  in  the  day  of  their  distress,  perhaps  the 
Americans  «'ould  have  submitted  to  the  impori- 
tion ;  but  it  would  have  been  taking 'an  ungen- 
erous, an  unjust  advantage.  The  gentlemui 
boasts  of  his  bounties  to  America  I  Are  not 
these  bounties  intended  finally  for  the  benefit  d 
this  kingdom  ?  If  they  are  not,  he  has  misap- 
plied tbe  national  treasures ! 

I  am  no  courtier  of  America.  I  stand  up  for 
this  kingdom.  I  maintain  that  tbe  Parliament 
has 'a  right  to  bind,  to  restrain  America.  Our 
legislative  povrer  over  tbe  colonies  is  sovereign 
and  supreme.  When  it  ceases  to  be  sovereign 
and  supreme,  I  would  advise  every  gontlemau 
to  sell  his  lands,  if  be  can,  and  embark  for  that 
coontry.  When  two  ooantries  are  connected  to- 
gether like  England  and  faer  colonies,  withoat 
being  incorporated,  the  one  must  necessarily 
govern.  The  graaler  must  rule  the  leaa.  But 
she  must  ao  rule  it  as  fwt  to  amtradiet  thtjim-  \' 
damtiUal  princ^lu  that  are  common  to  both.  ^ 

If  the  gentleman  does  not  understand  tbe  dif- 
ference between  external  and  internal  taxes,  I 
can  not  help  it.  There  ia  a  plain  disttnctton  be« 
tween  taxes  levied  for  tbe  purposes  of  raising  a 
revenue,  and  duties  imposed  for  the  regulation 

trade,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  subject; 
although,  in  the  consequences,  some  revenue 
may  incidentally  arise  from  the  latter. 

The  gentleman  asks,  When  were  the  colonies 
emancipated  7  I  desire  to  know,  when  were 
they  made  slaves  ?  But  I  dwell  not  upon  words. 
When  I  had  tbe  honor  of  serving  his  Majesty,  I 
availed  myself  of  the  means  of  information  which 
I  derived  from  ray  office.  I  speak,  therefore, 
from  knowledge.  My  materials  were  good.  I 
was  at  pains  to  ooUeot,  to  digest,  to  conaideE 
them;  and  I  will  be  bold  to  affinn,  that  the  prof. 
Us  to  Great  Britain  frmi  tiie  trade  of  tbe  oolo- 
nies,  through  all  its  braachea,  ia  two  milliona  a 
year.  Iliia  is  the  fmtd  that  curried  you  triwnph- 
antly  thnnmh  tbe  last  war.  The  estates  that 
were  rented  at  two  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
threescore  years  ago,  are  at  three  thousaod  at 
present.  Those  estates  sold  then  {rom  fifteen  to 
eighteen  years  purchase ;  the  same  may  now  be 
sold  for  thirty.  Yon  owe  this  to  America.  Thia 
is  the  price  Amerioa  pays  you  for  her  protec- 
tion. And  shall  a  miserable  financier  come  with 
a  boast,  that  be  can  bring  "  a  pepper-corn"  into 
the  exchequer  by  the  toss  of  millions  to  tbe  na- 
tion V  I  dare  not  say  bow  much  higher  these 
profits  may  be  augmented.  Omitting  [i.  e.,  not 
taking  into  account]  tbe  immense  increase  of 
people,  by  natural  population,  in  the  northern 
colonies,  and  the  emigration  fW>m  every  part  of 

1  Alloding  to  Mr.  Nugent,  who  had  said  that  "  a 
pepper-con  in  acknowledgDMDt  of  the  r^U  lo  tax 
Aowrioa,  was  of  mre  v^ie  dian  millhHw  withoat 
it" 
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Enrope,  I  am  eoBvincsd  [on  otber  groonds]  that 
the  commercial  aywtam  of  America  may  be  al- 
tered to  advantage.  You  hwro  probibited  •w\ten 
joa  ought  to  hara  nioooraged.  Tea  have  en- 
couraged -vhan  joa  ought  to  hsre  proliibited. 
Improper  restraint*  have  been  laid  on  the  ooati- 
neot  in  bvor  of  the  tslanda.  Ton  hava  bot  two 
nations  to  trade  widi  in  America.  Would  joa 
had  twenty  I  Let  aots  of  Parliament  in  conse- 
quence of  treaties  remain;  bat  let  not  nn  En- 
glish fflinistw  become  a  custom- house  officer 
for  Spain,  or  for  anj  foreign  power.  Mooh  is 
wrong  I  Much  majr  be  amended  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the.  whole  I 

Does  the  gentleman  comf^n  he  has  been 
misrepreeented  in  the  pablio  prints  7  It  is  a 
eonmon  misfntone.  In  the  Spanish  affair  of 
tbe  last  war,  I  was  abased  in  all  the  newspapers 
for  having  advised  hts  Majesty  to  vi<^te  the  lavra 
of  nations  with  regard  to  Spain.  Tbe  abuse  was 
indostriooaly  oircnlated  even  in  handbills.  If 
administration  did  not  prtq>^ate  the  abose^  ad- 
ministration never  contradicted  it.  t  will  not 
B&7  what  advice  I  did  give  tbe  King.  My  ad- 
vice is  in  writing,  signed  by  myself  in  the  pos- 
seanon  of  tbe  Crown.  Bat  I  will  say  what  ad- 
viee  1  did  not  give  to  Un  King.  I  did  fMtt  ad- 
vise him  to  violate  »aj  of  tbe  laws  of  nations. 

As  to  the  report  of  tbe  gentleman's  prevent- 
ing in  some  way  the  trade  for  bullion  with  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  spoken  of  so  confidently  that  I 
own  I  am  one  those  who  did  believe  it  to  be 
troe- 

The  gentleman  must  not  wonder  be  was  not 
contradicted  when,  as  minister,  be  asserted  the 
right  of  Parliament  to  tax  America.  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  bnt  there  is  a  modesty  in  this 
House  which  does  not  choose  to  contradict  a 
ministffl-.  Even  your  chair,  sir,  looks  too  often 
toward  St.  James's.  I  wish  gentlemen  would 
get  the  better  of  this  modesty.  If  they  do  not, 
perhaps  the  collective  body  may  begin  to  abate 
of  its  respect  for  the  representative.  Lord  Bar 
con  has  told  me,  that  a  great  qnestioa  would  not 
bil  of  being  agitated  at  one  time  or  another.  I 
was  willing  to  agitate  such  a  question  at  the 
proper  season,  viz.,  that  of  the  Geman  war — 
my  Germui  war,  they  called  it  I  Every  session 
I  called  out.  Has  any  body  any  olijection  to  the 
German  war  f   Nobody  woald  ol^ect  to  it,  one 

•  Tlus  speech  is  so  aocfa  condensed  by  tin  rapnt- 
er  Bs  Boraetitnea  to  make  the  connectioa  obscure. 
Mr.  Pitt  is  answering  Mr.  OrenviUa's  compl&inU  by 
a  reference  to  his  own  experience  whan  minister. 
Had  Hr.  GrenviUe  been  misrepresented  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  T  So  was  Mr.  Pitt  in  respect  to  "  the  Span- 
ifh  sAdr  of  the  last  war."  Had  the  Stanp  Act  been 
drawn  into  diseosww,  tboogh  originally  passed  with- 
ont  coDtrsdiction  f  Mr.  Qrenville  might  easily  an- 
derstond  that  there  was  a  reluctance  to  contradict 
the  minister;  and  he  might  leam  from  Lord  Bacon 
that  a  irreat  qnestion  like  this  eovld  not  be  avoided; 
It  lomtid  he  "  agitated  at  ooe  time  or  another."  Mr. 
Pitt,  when  minister,  bad  a  great  ijoestion  of  this 
kind,  vis., die  "German war,"  and  be  did  not  shrink 
Iron  sneetlng  it,  or  <»m|riain  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tion to  wlucb  be  was  snhjacted.  Be  had  original^ 


geotlemaa  only  excepted,  sioae  removed  to  the 
Upper  Home  by  soooesaion  to  an  ancient  bar^ 
ony  [Lord  Le  Sespencer,  ibnnarly  Sir  Fnnoia 
Dashwood}.  He  (old  nw  he  did  not  like  a  Ger^ 
man  war.  I  honored  the  man  for  it,  and  was 
sorry  when  he  wan  tamed  oat  of  his  post. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  withoat  doors  of 
the  power,  of  the  strength  Aoierioa.  tt  is  a 
topic  that  ought  to  be  oaatiooaly  meddled  with. 
In  a  good  OBOse,  on  a  sound  bottom,  the  foroe 
of  this  conntry  can  crush  America  to  atoms.  I 
know  the  valor  of  your  troops.  I  know  the  skill 
of  your  cheers.  There  is  not  a  company  of  foot 
that  has  served  in  America,  out  of  which  yon 
may  not  puk  a  man  of  sufHoient  knowledge  and 
oxperienee  to  make  a  governor  of  a  colony  there. 
But  on  this  ground,  on  the  Stamp  Act,  which  so 
many  here  will  think  a  crying  injustice,  I  am 
ooe  who  will  lift  up  my  hands  against  it. 

In  such  a  cause,  yonr  succesa  would  be  haz- 
ardous. America,  if  ;^e  felt,  woald  fall  like  the 
strong  man ;  she  woald  embrace  tbe  pillars  of 
the  state,  and  pall  down  tbe  ConstibUion  along 
vrith  her.  Is  this  yoar  boasted  peace — not  to 
sbeathe  the  sword  in  its  scabbard,  but  to  sheathe 
it  in  the  bowels  of  your  ooantrytnen  f  Will  yoa 
qaaml  with  yonrseWea,  now  tbe  vriiole  bouse  of 
Boarbon  is  united  against  yon;  while  France 
distorbs  yoar  fisheries  in  Newfoundland,  embar- 
rasses your  slave  trade  to  Afrioa,  and  withbdds 
from  your  subjects  in  Canada  their  property 
stipulated  by  uwty ;  white  the  ransom  for  tin 
Manillas  is  denied  by  Spain,  and  its  galUnt  con- 
queror basely  traduced  into  a  mean  plunderer  1 
a  gentletnon  (Colonel  Draper)  whose  noble  and 
generous  spirit  would  do  honor  to  the  proudest 
grandee  of  the  country  7  The  Americans  have 
not  acted  in  all  things  with  prudence  and  tem- 
per :  they  have  been  wronged ;  they  have  been 
driven  to  madness  by  injustice.  Will  you  pun- 
ish them  for  tbe  madness  yos  have  occasioned  ? 
Ralber  let  prudence  and  temper  coaie  Erst  from 
this  side.  I  will  undertake  for  America  that 
she  will  follow  the  example.  There  are  two 
lines  in  a  ballad  of  Prior's,  of  a  man's  behavior 
to  his  wife,  so  applicable  to  you  and  your  colo- 
nies, that  I  can  not  belp  repeating  them  : 
"Be  to  her  fsnlts  a  little  bUnd i 
Be  to  ber  virtues  vsiy  kind." 

Upon  the  whole,  I  will  beg  leave  to  tell  the 
House  what  b  my  opinion.  It  is,  that  the  Stamp 
Act  be  repealed  absolutely,  totidly,  and  immedi- 


resisted  the  disposition  of  George  II.  to  engage  in 
wars  on  the  Continent  But  when  things  had  whol- 
ly changed,  when  England  had  omted  with  Prussia 
to  repress  the  ambitfcm  of  Austria  sustained  by 
France  and  Russia,  ha  <W  eanr  en  "  a  Genaan 
war,"  though  not  one  of  his  own  commendng.  And 
be  was  always  ready  to  meet  tbe  qnestion.  He 
challenged  discnssion.  He  called  out<  "Has  any 
body  objections  to  the  German  war'T"  Probably 
Hr.  Pin  here  alladei  to  on  incident  already  refer- 
red to.  page  03,  when,  potting  himself  in  an  attitode 
of  defiance,  be  •xclnbne^  "  Is  Aere  an  Autlriam 
among  yoa  1  Let  lam  OODW  forward  and  reveal 
himself  I" 
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Italy.  TbaUhBimMoakK^wfttlhttmaga- 
ed,vix.,  beoiuM  it  tnu  fixinded  on  u  erraneoas 
priiiei{rie.  At  the  Hme  time,  let  tbe  Knrei«ign 
uitliority  oT  tbti  eoDDtiy  over  the  ecdoniM  be 
■erted  in  u  atrongr  terms  u  oaa  be  devised,  and 
be  made  to  extend  to  every  point  of  legialatioi 
irbsteoBTer;  that  we  may  bind  Aeir  trade,  oon- 
fine  their  manofactures,  and  exerciM  eveiy  power 
whatsoever,  except  4hat  of  taking  tbeir  mooey 
oat  of  their  poi^ets  withoat  their  eooMnt. 


The  motion  for  tbe  addrem  receiiwd  the  np. 
probation  of  all.  About  a  month  after,  Febniary 
26th,  1766,  a  bil)  was  introdueed  repealing  the 
Stamp  Act;  bat,  instead  of  following  Mr.  Pitt's 
•dviee,  and  ^Mndooing  all  claim  to  tbe  right  of 
taxing  the  ooleaies,  a  Declaratory  Act  was  in> 
troduodd,  asaerling  the  antboritj  cj*  the  King  and 
Parliament  to  make  lam  whieh  ahoaU  "  Wnd 
the  ooioniei  and  people  of  Amerioa  is  att  earn 


[1770. 

ukattotvtrl"  I/ocd  Camden,  when  the  Declar- 
atory Act  came  iota  the  Howe  of  Lords,  took 
the  same  ground  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  tbe  House  ctf 
Commons.  "  My  position,"  said  he,  "is  thi^— 
I  repeat  it — I  will  maintain  it  to  the  last  boor: 
TfoeatitM  and  reprettntation  art  i^teparoMt./^ 
This  position  is  fonnded  on  the  laws  oT  nature. 
It  is  more ;  it  is  in  it«elf  an  eternal  law  of  na- 
ture. For  whatever  is  a  man's  own  is  abso- 
lutely his  own.  No  man  has  a  right  to  t^e  it 
from  him  withoat  his  oonseot,  either  expressed 
by  himself  or  his  representative.  Whoever  at- 
tempts to  do  thi^  attempts  an  injary.  Whoever 
doeiB  it,  commits  a  robbery.  He  throws  down 
and  destroys  tbe  distinotiMt  between  libwty  and 
^very.'*  OUwr  oomwels,  however,  prevailed. 
The  Stamp  Aet  was  repealed,  bat  tbe  Deolara- 
tory  Act  was  passed;  it*  principles  were  carried 
oot  by  Cfaaiiea  Townend  the  very  next  year,  by 
imposing  new  taxesi  and  the  eonieqaeiioea  are 
before  the  w(vUl. 
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SPEECH 

OF  LORD  CHATHAM  IN  REPLY  TO  LORD  HAHSFIELD,  IN  KELATIOH  TO  THE  CASE  OF  JOBS 
WILKES,  DELIVEEED  IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  LOROa^  JAJOIAItY  9,  im 

INTaODUCTION. 

Tbis  was  the  ftnt  appearanoe  of  Lord  Cbatbm  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords  after  bis  illnesi  in  1767.  ^e 
Duke  of  OraAoa,  bis  fbrmw  friend  and  ally,  was  bow  miniiter,  and  bad  come  oat  a  virtual  Totr-  Tbe 
ease  of  John  Wilkes  agitated  die  whole  ktugdom.  He  had  been  expelled  from  tbe  Honae  of  Commooa 
for  a  "  BodidoQi  libel,"  in  Febniar;,  1769,  and  a  new  writ  was  issued  for  the  election  of  a  member  from 
Middlesex.  Wilkes  was  almost  QtiaDtmoasly  re-elected,  sad  tbe  Hoase  of  Conmiooi  resolved,  on  the  Avj 
after  his  election,  tfast  he  was  ineapeAle  of  being:  chosen  to  that  Pariiament.  Another  election  wu  d>ere> 
fore  held ;  he  was  again  cfaoien,  and  bis  electtni  aguin  declared  void.  A  third  was  ordered,  and  die  min- 
istry now  determined  to  contest  it  to  die  utmost.  They  prevailed  nppn  Colonel  Lttttrell,  son  of  Lord  Im- 
hata,  to  vacate  hii  seat  in  the  House,  and  become  their  candidate ;  bat,  with  all  their  ioflaence  and  bribery, 
they  could  obtaio  only  296  votes,  while  Wilkes  numbered  1143.  The  latter,  of  coune,  was  again  retnned 
as  a  member;  but  the  House  passed  a  resolution  directing  the  clerk  of  the  Crown  to  amend  the  re  torn, 
by  erasing  the  name  of  Mr.  Wilkes  and  iuaerdng  that  of  Colonel  Lattrell,  wbo  accordingly  took  bis  lea^ 
m  April,  1769. 

There  is,  at  the  present  dRy,D0  difference  of  opioion  as  to  these  proceedings.  "All  mankind  are  agreed," 
says  Itord  Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chsocellors,  "that  the  House  of  Commona  acted  illegally  and  un- 
consdtationally  io  expelling  Mr.  Wilkes  for  a  supposed  offense,  committed  before  his  re-election,  and  io 
seating  Mr.  Luttrell  as  representative  for  Middlesex."  With  Mr.  Wilkes  as  an  individual  Lord  Cliatbam 
had  no  connection,  either  personal  or  political.  He  bad,  on  the  cmilrsry,  expressed  hia  detestation  of  bis 
character  and  principles,  some  years  before,  in  die  preaence  of  Parliament.  But  he  felt  that  one  the 
greatest  questigna  had  now  ariaen  which  was  ever  sgitated  in  England,  and  that  the  House  of  Lords 
OBgfat  to  enter  their  protest  against  this  Bagraut  breach  of  the  Constitution.  He,  perhaps,  considered  him- 
self tbe  more  bound  to  come  forward,  because  in  his  late  ministry  he  bad  given  the  Dake  of  Qrafton  the 
place  which  be  now  held  of  First  Lord  o£  the  Treasury,  and  had  thus  opened  the  way  for  the  advance- 
ment of  bis  grace  to  tbe  station  of  Prime  Minister.  At  all  events,  he  determined,  on  the  first  day  of  bis 
appearance  in  Parliament  after  liis  late  ministry,  to  express  his  diaapprabation  of  two  measures  which  had 
been  adopted  by  his  former  eoUeaguea,  viz.,  tbe  Uxation  of  America,  and  the  expukion  of  Mr.  WOkea. 
When,  therefore,  an  addreef  to  the  Thrane  was  moved,  Janaary  9th,  1770,  he  came  forward  on  both  dtase 
anh}ects  in  one  of  his  most  celebrated  speeches,  but  which,  nnfortooately.  is  very  imperfectly  preserved. 

Be  oommeoced  with  great  hnpreaaiveness  of  manner :  "  At  my  advanced  period  of  life,  my  Lords,  bow- 
ing nnder  the  weight  of  my  inflimitieB,  I  might,  perhi^^  have  stood  excused  if  I  bad  oootinned  in  my  re- 
tirement, and  never  taken  part  again  in  poblic  affoirs.  But  ths  alaraung  state  of  die  ODootiy  oalla  apoa 
me  to  exeevte  the  dUy  wfasdi  I  owe  to  my  God,  my  soveivign,  and  my  coontiy.'*  He  dien  took  a  rapid 
view  of  dw  extern^  and  intwnal  state  of  dw  conntiy.  Be  lamented  the  meaaares  wUdi  had  alienated 
tbe  ecdndes,  and  driven  th»  to  iooheseaaiea.  BathesdniBairteddiatthayshotildbatreatedwithtea- 
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deneu.  "  These  excoBsw,"  ha  itid,  "  uffl  the  mere  ernptkMU  of  liber^,  which  break  oat  opon  tbe  skin, 
and  are  a  sign,  if  not  of  perfect  health,  at  least  of  a  ngonxu  awaUtatku,  and  miut  not  be  repelled  too 
•nddenly,  leat  they  shoald  strike  to  Hit  heart." 

He  theo  passed  to  tbe  esse  of  Hr.  Wilkes,  and  tlie  preTailiog  disoonteDt  titroaghoat  ibe  kingdcnn,  ia 
ooaseqaence  of  his  expnlsbm  fit>m  the  Hoaae  of  Commons.  The  privileges  of  the  Hoaae  of  Peers,  fae  said, 
however  traoscendent,  stood  on  the  same  broad  bottom  as  die  rights  of  tbo  people.  It  was,  therefore,  their 
highest  interest,  as  well  as  their  datj,  to  watch  orer  and  protect  the  people ;  for  when  the  people  bad 
lost  their  rigfata,  the  peerage  would  soon  become  insignificant.  He  referred,  as  an  iUostration,  to  the  case 
of  Spain,  where  the  grandees,  Ttom  neglecting  and  slighting  the  rights  of  the  people,  had  been  enslaved 
themselves.  Ha  conclndad  with  tbe  following  remailabla  passage;  "My  Lords,  let  this  exsmple  be  a 
lesson  to  OS  alL  Let  as  be  caations  bow  we  admit  an  idea,  that  our  rights  stand  on  a  footing  different  from 
tboaa  of  the  people-  Let  as  be  caotioas  how  we  invade  tbe  liberties  of  oar  feltow^snbjecu,  however  mean, 
however  remote-  For  be  assured,  my  Lords,  in  whatever  part  of  the  empire  yon  snffer  slavery  to  he  ea- 
tabliabed,  whether  it  he  in  America,  or  in  Ireland,  or  here  at  bome,  yoa  will  find  it  a  disease  which  spreads 
by  ecmtact,  and  soon  reaches  from  the  extremities  to  the  heart  The  man  who  has  lost  bis  own  freed(mw 
hecomes,  from  th^  moment,  an  iBstmment  in  tbe  bands  of  an  ambitioas  prince  to  destroy  the  freedom  of 
odiera.  These  reflections,  my  Lords,  are  bat  too  applicable  to  oar  [Hvsent  sitaatioo.  The  libei^  of  tha 
■abject  IS  invaded,  not  only  in  the  provinces,  bat  here  at  home !  Tba  English  peofde  are  lood  in  their  com- 
plainu;  they  demand  redress ;  and,  depend  npon  i(  my  Lords,  tbu,  one  way  or  aootber,  tAcjr  loiU  kavt 
ndntt.  They  will  never  return  to  a  state  of  tranquillity  tiH  theiy  are  redressed.  Nor  oogbt  they.  For 
io  ny  jndgment,  my  Lords,  and  I  apeak  it  boldly,  it  were  better  for  them  to  perish  in  agk>Tiooa  contentKM 
for  tlieir  ri^ita,  titan  to  purchase  a  slavish  tranquillity  at  the  expense  of  a  single  iota  of  tbe  ConstitiitioiL 
Let  me  entreat  your  Lordships,  then,  by  all  the  dutiea  which  yoa  owe  to  yonr  sovereign,  to  tbe  coantrj, 
■ad  to  yourselves,  to  perform  the  office  to  which  yoa  *te  called  by  the  Constitntion,  by  infindung  hit  Msj- 
•sty  buly  of  the  oonditioa  of  his  subjects,  and  Ae  real  caose  of  their  dissatiafaction." 

With  this  view.  Lord  Chatham  concluded  bis  speech  by  moving  an  amendment  to  Ae  address,  "That 
we  will,  with  all  convenient  speed,  take  into  oar  most  aerioos  conuderation  the  causes  at  tbe  disoontents 
which  prevail  in  to  mamy'parta  of  your  Uajea^'s  dominions,  and  particularly  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
Honae  of  Commons  touching  the  incapacity  J<rim  WOkes,  Esq.,  expelled  by  that  House,  to  be  re-elected 
a  member  to  serve  in  the  present  Pariiaineitt,  thereby  ndusing,  by  a  resdatfon  of  one  branch  of  the  Leg- 
islatare  m\y,  to  tlie  snl^ect  Us  ooauDOB  ri^it^  and  deprivii^;  the  dectors  of  MiddlBsas  of  their  free  ehoiM 
(rf  a  representative." 

Tbis  amendment  wu  powerlUly  milted  b^  Lord  Uaosfleld.  Nodiing  remains,  however,  of  bis  speedy 
accept  a  tiie«geracooant<tfth9'geaenl  oounaofhia  argument.  He  contended  "  that  the  amendment  vio- 
lated every  fimn  and  BUge  of  Parlifttnmt  and  was  a  gross  attack  on  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
tnooa.  That  there  never  was  aa  instance  of  tiie  Iioids  inquiring  into  tbe  proceedings  of  Aiat  House  with 
raapcGt  to  their  own  nembeiBi  mnch  less  of  dteir  t^og  upon  tfaraiselves  to  ceiuure  sncb  proceedings,  er 
of  their  adtMng  tiie  Crown  to  take  ootiee  of  Aem.  '  IC  indeed,  it  be  the  pnrpoae  of  Ae  amendnent  to 
provoke  a  qnairel  witli  tha  Hooae  of  ConuDom,  I  catdeas,*  said  bis  Lordship, '  it  will  have  that  effect  oer' 
tainlj  and  immediate^.  Hie  Lower  House  wiH  oadDubtedly  assert  Uieir  privileges,  and  give  yon  vote 
fbr  vote.  I  leave  tfaerebre,  to  yoor  Loidshipa,  to  oooaider  tlie  fktal  eSecti  which,  hi  swdi  a  ooqjimctan 
le  die  present,  m^  ariae  fhm  U  open  breach  between  the  two  honsea  of  Pariianenb." 

Lord  Chatham  immediately  arose  and  delivered  the  following  speech  ia  reply. 

SPEECH,  &o.» 

Mr  Lomos,— There  ie  one  idein  mezun,  to 
which  I  bave  invarieUy  adhered  diroogh  life : 
that  in  everf  qnestioB  Id  whieh  my  liberty  or  my 
property  were  coneeroed,  I  should  cmsDh  and 
be  detennained  by  the  dictates  of  commoo  sense- 
I  eoDfees,  my  Lords,  that  I  am  apt  to  distrust 
tbe  reftnements  of  leamine,  beoanae  I  have  seen 
the  ablest  and  tbe  most  learned  men  equally  lia- 
Ue  to  deceive  themselves  and  to  nislead  oUiers. 
Tbe  condition  of  human  nature  would  be  1am- 
en table  indeed,  if  nothing  less  than  the  greaJeat 
learning  and  talents,  which  fall  to  the  share  of 


'  This  is  the  best  reported  and  most  eloquent 
speech  of  Lord  Chatham,  except  that  of  November 
16Ui,  1777.  It  was  published  at  the  time  from  man- 
Mcvipt  notes  taken  by  an  onkaown  IndividnaL  who 
fa  now  aeoertahied  with  afaaoat  absolate  certainty 
to  have  been  tbe  celebrated  Sb  Philip  Francis,  oon- 
■ideradbyaoaaoyBstbB  solbord'f nidu'i  Lettera. 


so  ndbU  a  noDiber  ctf  m«>,  were  safBoieat  to  di- 
rect our  judgment  and  oor  oondnot-  But  Prov- 
idenoe  has  taken  better  care  of  our  happioess, 
and  given  us,  in  tbe  simplicity  of  common  sense, 
a  rule  for  our  dfreotkm,  by  which  we  can  never 
be  misled.  I  confesa,  my  Lords,  I  had  no  other 
guide  in  drawing  up  the  amendment  which  I 
submitted  to  your  oonaideration ;  fuid,  before  I 
heard  the  opinion  of  tbe  noble  Lord  who  spoke 
last,  I  did  not  conceive  that  it  was  even  within 
the  limits  (rf*  possibility  for  the  greatest  human 
genius,  the  most  subtle  understanding,  or  the 
aoQteat  wit,  so  strangely  to  misrepresent  my 
meaning,  and  to  give  it  an  interpretation  so  en< 
tirely  foreign  from  what  I  intended  to  express, 
and  from  that  sense  whioh  the  very  terms  of  the 
amendment  )Mnly  and  distbotly  cnny  with 
them-  IT  there  be  the  smaltest  foandation  for 
the  censure  thrown  upon  me  by  that  noble  Lord : 
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if,  either  expressly,  or  by  the  most  distant  im- 
plication, I  have  said  or  insinuated  any  part  of 
what  the  noble  Lord  has  charged  me  With,  dis- 
card my  opinions  forever,  diaoard  the  motion 
Tith  ooDtampt. 

My  I^rds,  I  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  the 
Hoiiae.  Neither  viU  ny  health  pennit  me,  nor 
do  I  pretend  to  be  qoolified  to  follow  that  learn- 
ed Lord  minately  throngh  the  whole  oT  his  argu- 
ment. No  man  is  better  acquwnted  with  his 
abilities  and  learning,  nor  has  a  greater  respect 
for  them  than  I  have.    I  have  had  the  pleasure 

silting  with  him  in  the  other  Hoom,  and  at- 
vaya  listened  to  him  with  attention.  I  have  not 
now  lost  a  word  or  what  he  baid,  nor  did  I  ever. 
Upon  the  present  question  I  meet  bim  without 
fear.  The  evidence  which  truth  carries  with  it 
is  superior  to  all  argument ;  it  neither  wants  the 
support,  nor  dreads  the  opposition  of  the  great- 
est abilities.  If  there  be  a  single  word  in  the 
amendment  to  justify  the  interpretation  which 
the  noble  Lord  has  been  pleased  to  give  it,  I  am 
ready  to  renounce  the  whole.  Let  it  be  read, 
B^Lonli;  let  it  apeak  for  itself.  [Itwaaretd.] 
Li  what  instance  does  it  interfere  with  the  priv- 
ileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  In  what  re- 
spect does  it  qoestioD  thur  jurisdiction,  or  sup- 
pose an  authority  in  this  House  to  arraigo  the 
justice  oftbeirsentoice?  lam  sure  that  every 
Lord  who  hears  me  will  bear  me  witness,  that 
I  said  not  one  word  touching  the  mtritt  of  the 
Middlesex  election.  So  far  from  oonveying  any 
opinicm  upon  that  matter  in  the  amendment,  I 
did  not  even  in  discourse  deliver  my  own  senti- 
ments upon  it.  I  did  not  say  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  done  either  right  or  wrong ;  but, 
when  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  recommend  it 
to  us  to  cultivate  unanimity  among  ourselves,  I 
thought  it  the  duty  of  this  House,  as  the  great 
hereditary  council  of  the  Crown,  to  state  to  his 
Majesty  the  distracted  condition  of  his  dominions, 
together  with  the  events  which  had  destroyed 
unanimity  among  his  subjects.  But,  my  Lords, 
I  stated  events  merely  as  facts,  without  the 
smallest  additicm  either  of  censure  or  of  opinion. 
They  are  facts,  my  Lords,  which  I  am  nut  only 
convinced  are  true,  hut  which  I  know  are  indis- 
putably true.  For  example,  my  Lords :  will  any 
man  deny  that  discmtents  prevail  in  m£ay  pans 
of  his  Majesty's  dominions  ?  or  that  those  dis- 
contents arise  from  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
of  Commons  touching  the  declared  incapacity  of 
Mr.  Wilkes  ?  It  is  impossible.  No  man  can 
deny  a  truth  so  notorious.  Or  will  any  man 
deny  that  those  proceedings  refused,  by  a  reso- 
lution of  one  branch  of  the  Legislature  only,  to 
the  subject  his  common  right  ?  Is  it  not  indis- 
putably tme,  -my  Lords,  that  Mr.  Wilkes  had  a 
common  right,  and  that  he  lost  it  no  other  way 
but  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
My  Lords,  I  have  been  tender  of  misrepresent- 
ing the  House  of  Commons.  I  have  consulted 
their  journals,  and  have  taken  the  very  words  of 
&eir  own  resolntion.  Do  they  not  tell  us  in  bo 
many  words,  that  Mr.  Wittes  having  been  ex- 
pelled, was  tberel^  rendered  incapable  of  serv- 


ing in  that  Parliament  ?  And  is  it  not  their  res- 
olution alone  which  refuses  to  the  subject  his 
common  right?  The  amendment  says  farther, 
that  the  electors  of  Middlesex  are  deprived  of 
their  free  ehtnce  of  a  representative.  Is  this  a 
false  fact,  my  Lordsf  Or  have  I  given  an  un- 
fair representation  of  it?  Will  any  man  pre- 
sume to  affirm  that  Colonel  Luttrell  is  the  free 
choice  of  the  electors  of  Middlesex?  We  all 
know  the  contrary.  We  all  know  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  (whom  I  mention  without  either  praise 
or  censure)  was  the  favorite  of  the  county,  and 
chosen  by  a  very  great  and  acknowledged  ma- 
jority to  represent  them  in  Parliament.  If  the 
noble  Lord  dklikes  the  manner  in  which  these 
facts  are  slated,  I  shall  think  myself  happy  in 
being  advised  by  him  how  to  alter  it.  I  am  very 
little  anxious  about  terms,  provided  the  sub- 
stance be  preserved ;  and  these  are  facts,  my 
Lords,  which  I  am  sure  will  always  retain  their 
weight  and  importance,  in  whatever  form  of  lan- 
guage they  ere  described. 

Now,  my  Lords,  since  I  have  been  forced  to 
enter  into  the  explanation  of  an  amendment,  in 
which  nothing  1ms  than  the  genius  of  penetra- 
tion coald  have  disoovered  an  obscnrily,  and  huv- 
■ng,  as  I  hope,  redeemed  myself  io  the  ojunioo 
cS  the  House,  having  redeemed  my  motion  from 
the  severe  representation  given  of  it  by  the  noble 
Lord,  I  most  a  little  longer  entreat  your  Lord- 
ships' indulgence.  The  Constitution  of  this  coun- 
try has  been  openly  invaded  in  fact;  and  I  have 
heard,  with  horror  and  astonishment,  that  very 
invasion  defended  upon  principle.  What  is  this 
mysterious  power,  undefined  by  law,  unknown 
to  the  subject,  which  we  must  not  approach 
without  awe,  nor  speak  of  without  reverence — 
which  no  man  may  question,  and  to  which  all 
men  must  submit?  My  Lords,  I  thought  the 
slavish  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  had  long 
since  been  exploded ;  and,  when  our  Kings  were 
obliged  to  confess  that  their  title  to  the  Crown, 
and  the  rule  of  their  govemiuent,  had  no  other 
foundation  than  the  known  laws  of  the  land,  I 
never  expected  to  hear  a  divine  right,  or  a  di- 
vine infallibility,  attributed  to  oi^  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature.  My  Lords,  1  beg  to  he  un- 
derstood. No  man  respects  the  House  of  Com- 
mons more  than  I  do,  or  would  contend  more 
strenuously  than  I  would  to  preserve  to  them 
their  just  and  legal  authority.  Within  the  bounds 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  that  authority  is 
neeessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  people.  Be- 
yond that  line,  every  exertion  of  power  is  arbi- 
trary, is  illegal ;  it  threatens  tyranny  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  destruction  to  the  state.  Povi-er  with- 
out right  is  the  most  odious  and  detestable  object 
that  can  be  offered  to  the  hnman  imagination. 
It  is  not  only  pernicious  to  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  it,  but  tends  to  its  own  deslmotion.  It 
is  what  my  noble  friend  [Lord  Lyttleton]  has 
truly  described  it,  Res  detestabilis  et  cadoca.'*' 
My  Lords,  I  acknowledge  the  just  power,  and 
reverence  the  oonstitotioi  of  the  Hoose  of  Com- 


■  A  tbiag  htUfal,  and  desdned  to  destniction. 
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mans.  It  it  Jbr  tbeir  own  nkai  that  I  vould 
prmat  tlwir  iwiiBiing  a  power  ^oh  the  Cos- 
stitatiaa  bat  deiii«d  them,  leat,  Yty  gns^ag  at 
BD  autbority  thejr  bare  no  rigbt  to,  tbey  riioold 
forfeit  Ibat  whiob  tbqr  Ve^j  posMae.  My 
Lordi,  I  affinn  that  they  have  betrayed  tbeir 
oowtitaeBts,  aad  violated  the  ConetitiitioD.  Uo* 
der  prMerne  of  deolaring  the  law,  they  ban 
mmdt  a  taw,  and  anited  in  the  mum  penom  the 
office  of  legislator  and  of  jo^e  1 

I  shall  eiMleaT<Hr  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  no- 
ble Ixird's  doctrine,  which  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  mistake,  so  for  as  my  memory  will  permit  me 
to  preserve  his  expressions.  He  seems  fond  of 
the  word  jarisdiotion ;  and  I  ei»ifess,  with  the 
force  and  eSeot  which  be  has  given  it,  it  is  a 
word  ot  eopioos  meaning  and  wooderfol  extent. 
If  his  Lordship's  doctrine  be  well  fonnded,  we 
mast  lenoance  all  those  political  maxims  by 
which  oar  aaderstandii^  have  hitherto  been 
directed,  and  even  the  flnt  elements  of  learning 
langht  in  oar  aoboolswheawe  wersadwolbc^ 
My  Lords,  we  knew  Oat  jnrisdiotioQ  was  notb- 
iog  more  than  "  jos  dicere."  Wa  knew  that "  U- 
gtm  facert"  aui  "  Ugem  iUttr^^  [to  make  law 
and  to  declare  itj  were  powers  clearly  diatin- 
goisbed  from  each  other  in  the  nature  <^  things, 
and  wisely  separated  by  the  wisdom  of  the  En- 
glish Constitntioa.  Bat  now,  it  seems,  we  mast 
adi^t  a  new  system  of  thinkiiig  1  The  House 
of  Commons,  we  are  told,  have  a  sapreme  juris- 
diction, and  there  is  no  appeal  from  their  sen* 
teoce ;  and  that  wherever  they  are  competent 
judges,  their  decision  most  be  received  and  sub- 
miued  to,  as  ipso  facto,  the  law  of  the  land.  My 
Lords,  I  am  a  plain  man,  and  have  been  broaght 
vp  ID  a  religious  reverence  for  the  original  sim- 
plicity of  the  laws  of  Ei^lond.  By  what  soph- 
istry they  have  been  penmted,  hy  what  artiAoes 
they  have  beea  mndved  to  triMinirity,  b  not  for 
me  to  ex{dab.  The  prindides,  however,  of  the 
English  laws  ore  still  saffioiently  dear;  they 
are  foooded  ia  reason,  and  ara  this  masUNr]Heoe 
of  the  human  onderstanding ;  but  it  ia  in  the  text 
that  I  would  look  for  a  diieoti<»  to  my  judgment, 
not  in  the  commentaries  of  modem  professors. 
The  noble  Lord  assures  ns  that  he  knows  not  in 
what  code  the  law  of  Parliament  ia  to  be  found ; 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  when  they  sot  ss 
judges,  have  no  law  to  direct  them  but  their  own 
wisdom ;  that  their  decision  is  law ;  and  if  they 
determine  wrong,  the  subject  has  no  appeal  but 
to  Heaven.  What  then,  my  Lords  f  Are  all 
the  generous  eflbrts  of  oar  ancestors,  are  all 
those  glorious  cooteotions,  by  which  they  meant 
to  secure  to  themselves,  and  to  transmit  to  their 
posterity,  a  known  law,  a  certain  rule  of  living, 
reduced  to  this  oonclnsioa,  that  instead  of  the 
arbttraty  power  of  a  King,  we  must  aubmit  to 
the  orbitruy  power  of  a  House  of  Commons  7 
If  thu  be  true,  what  benefit  do  vre  derive  from 
the  corabange  ?  Tyranny,  my  Lords,  u  detest- 
able in  every  shape,  but  in  none  so  formidable  as 
when  it  is  assumed  and  exercised  by  a  number 
of  tyrants.  But,  my  Lords,  this  is  not  the  bet ; 
this  is  not  the  ConstUuticw.   We  Aow  a  law  of 


Partiameni.  WehamaeodeinwhicbeverylKHi- 
est  man  may  find  it.  We  have  Magna  Cltarta. 
We  have  the  Statute  Book,  and  the  BUI  of  Rights. 

If  a  ease  should  arise  nnknovm  to  these  great 
MUbwities,  we  have  still  that  plain  English  rea- 
son left,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  En< 
gliah  Jurisiwndeooe.  That  reason  tells  us,  that 
Avery  judicial  court,  and  every  political  society, 
most  be  vested  with  those  powers  and  privileges 
which  are  neeessazy  for  performing  the  office  to 
which  they  are  ^pointed.  It  tells  us,  also,  that 
no  coort  justice  can  have  a  power  inconsistent 
with,  or  paramount  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
land }  that  the  people,  when  diey  choose  their 
representatives,  never  mean  to  convey  to  them 
a  power  of  invading  the  rights,  or  trampling  on 
the  liberties  of  those  whom  they  represent. 
What  security  would  they  have  for  their  rights, 
if  once  they  admitted  that  a  court  of  judicature 
might  determine  every  question  that  came  be- 
fore it,  not  by  any  knovrn  positive  hiw,  but  by 
the  vsgne,  indetonninote,  arbitrary  rule  of  what 
tbe  noble  Lord  is  pleOaed  to  call  tit  wiadom  of 
(As  ceorf  f  With  reqiect  to  the  deusion  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  I  am  far  from  denying  them 
their  due  weight  and  anthority ;  yet,  placing  them 
in  the  most  respectable  view,  I  still  consider 
them,  not  as  law,  but  as  an  nidaut  of  the  law. 
And  before  tbey  can  arrive  even  at  that  degree 
of  authority,  it  most  appear  that  they  are  found- 
ed in  and  confirmed  by  reason ;  that  they  are 
supported  by  precedents  taken  from  good  and 
moderate  times ;  that  they  do  not  contradict  any 
positive  law ;  that  tbey  are  submitted  to  with- 
out reluctance  by  the  people ;  that  they  are  un- 
questioned by  the  Legislature  (which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  tacit  confirmalion) ;  and  what,  in  my 
judgment,  is  by  &r  the  most  important,  that  tbey 
do  not  violate  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  My 
Lords,  this  is  not  a  vogoe  or  loose  exfHresaioa. 
We  aU  know  what  the  Constitution  is.  We  all 
know  that  the  first  principle  of  it  is,  that  tbe 
subject  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  arbitrivm 
(rf*  any  one  man  or  body  of  men  (Ic^  than  the 
whole  Legislatnre),  but  by  certain  laws,  to  which 
be  has  virtually  given  bis  consent,  which  are 
open  to  bim  to  examine,  and  not  beyond  his  abil- 
ity to  understand.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  aflirm,  and 
am  ready  to  maintain,  that  the  lale  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  Middlesex  elec- 
tion is  destitute  of  every  one  of  those  properties 
and  conditions  which  I  hold  to  be  essential  to 
the  legality  of  such  a  decision.  (1.)  It  is  not 
founded  in  reason ;  for  it  carries  with  it  a  con- 
tradiction, that  Uie  representative  should  per- 
form tbe  ofBcc  of  the  constituent  body.  (2.)  It 
is  not  supported  by  a  single  precedent ;  fen-  the 
case  of  Sir  Robert  Walpde  is  but  a  half  prece- 
dent, and  even  that  half  is  imperfect.  Incapac- 
ity was  indeed  declared,  but  his  orimos  are  stated 
08  the  ground  of  the  resolution,  and  bioof^nent 
was  declared  to  be  not  duly  elected,  even  after 
his  incapacity  was  established.  (3.)  It  contra- 
dicts Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  by 
which  it  is  provided,  that  no  subject  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  freehold,  unless  by  tbe  judgment  of 
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fan  pe«n,  or  ihe  law  irf  the  hnd }  and  thatelso- 
tuma  of  immbantoiem  in  PirliMneitf  4uU  be 
(tee.  (4.)  So  &r  ii  dib  deeUon  fton  being 
rabmitted  to  by  the  people,  ibit  th^hMetdten 
the  strongest  mesaores,  and  adopted  the  moat 
positive  langnage,  to  express  their  diaoonlent. 
Whether  it  will  be  questioned  hy  the  Legiala- 
ture,  will  depend  upon  yoar  Lordahipa'  resolo' 
UoD  i  bat  that  it  violates  the  ^rit  of  the  Cod- 
stitotion,  will,  I  think,  be  disputed  by  no  man 
who  has  heafd  this  day's  debate,  and  who  wtsbea 
well  to  the  freedom  o[  his  country.  Yet,  if  we 
are  to  belieTe  the  noble  Lord,  this  great  griev- 
anoe,  this  manifest  violation  of  tbe  Arst  prioci- 
ptfls  of  the  C<Mi8tituticMi,  will  not  admit  of  a  rem- 
edy. It  is  not  even  oapabte  of  redress,  unless 
We  appeal  at  onoe  to  Heaven  1  My  Lords,  I 
bare  hatter  hopes  of  the  Coostitatitm,  and  a 
flrmer  oonfideaoe  n  the  msdoB  and  eoastitu- 
tioaal  anthari^  of  this  Hoqae.  It  is  to  yowr  an- 
oestors,  my  Lords,  it  b  to  tba  Engli^  bwons, 
that  we  are  indebted  ftw  the  laws  Bnd.CtSBstita- 
tioa  we  possess.  Their  nitues  were  rode  and 
imcnitiratied,  but  tfiey  were  great  and  sincere. 
Their  understandings  were  as  little  polished  as 
their  manners,  but  they  had  bearto  to  dtttiognish 
right  from  wrong ;  they  bad  heads  to  distinguish 
truth  frcna  falsehood ;  they  understood  the  rights 
of  humanity,  and  they  had  spirit  to  mwntain  them. 

My  Lords,  I  think  that  history  haa  not  done 
justice  to  their  conduet,  when  they  obtained  from 
their  sovereign  that  great  acknowledgment  of  na- 
tional ri^ts  contained  in  Magna  Charta ;  they 
did  not  confine  it  to  tbemeelrea  sJone,  but  delir- 
ered  it  as  a  common  blessing  to  tbe  whole  people. 
They  did  not  say,  these  are  the  rights  of  the 
great  barons,  or  these  are  the  rights  of  the  great 
prelates.  No,  my  Lords,  they  said,  in  the  aimple 
Latin  of  the  times;  "  nullns  Ijber  bomo"  [no  free 
man],  and  pnmded  as  earefully  tor  tbe  meanest 
BUlyeot  as  for  tbe  greatest.  These  are  aneooth 
words,  and  sound  Imt  poorly  in  the  ears  of  schol- 
ars; neither  are  they  addressed  to  the  oritioum 
of  scholars,  but  to  the  hearts  of  free  men.  These 
three  words,  "  nuUus  Hber  homo,"  have  a  mean- 
ing which  interests  us  alt.  They  deserve  to  be 
remembered — they  deserve  to  be  inculcated  in 
our  minds — they  are  worth  all  the  cUutkt,  Let 
us  not,  then,  degenerate  from  tbe  gloriooa  exam- 
ple of  our  ancestors.  Those  iron  barons  (for  so 
I  may  call  them  when  compered  with  tbe  sillren 
barons  nf  modeTu  days)  were  the  guardians  of 
the  people;  yet  tAet'r  virtues,  my  Lords,  were 
never  engaged  in  a  question  of  snch  importance 
as  the  present.  A  breach  has  been  made  in  the 
Constitution — the  battlements  are  dismantled- — 
the  <ritadel  b  open  to  the  first  invader — the  walla 
totter— tbe  Constitution  b  not  tenable.  What 
remains,  then,  but  for  as  to  stuid  foremost  in  the 
breaoh,  and  repair  it,  or  perbh  in  it? 

Great  pains  have  been  takm  to  alarm  us  vritb 
the  consequences  ctf  a  diflerenee  between  the 
two  houses  of  ParlbneBt;  Uiat  Ae  House  of 
Commons  will  resent  onr  presuming  to  take  no- 
tice of  their  proceedings ;  that  they  will  resent 
oar  daring  to  advise  the  Crown,  and  nerer  for- 


give OS  for  attamptiag  to  Mm  the  stitB.  Mj 
Lwds,  I  am  seniUe  the  importuoe  and  diffi- 
onlty  eS  thb  great  erub:  at  a  momrat  snob  as 
this,  we  are  Mlled  upon  to  do  our  do^^  without 
dreading  tbe  reseotOMlit  of  any  man.  But  if  ap- 
prehensioea  of  tbu  kind  are  to  ^Se&t  oa^  let  vi 
oonaider  whioh  we  onght  to  respect  most,  the 
representative  or  the  colleotive  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. My  Lords,  five  hundred  gentlemen*  are  not 
ten  millions ;  and  if  we  imist  have  a  contentton, 
let  us  take  care  to  have  the  EngKsh  nation  on 
our  side.  If  this  question  be  given  up,  the  free- 
holders of  England  are  reduced  to  a  condition 
baser  dian  tbe  peasantry  of  Poland.  1$  they  de- 
sert their  own  cause,  they  deserve  to  be  slave*  I 
My  Lords,  thu  is  not  merely  the  cold  opinion  of 
my  onderataoding,  but  the  glowing  expressitm 
of  what  I  feeL  It  b  my  heart  that  spraks.  I 
know  I  speak  warmly,  my  Lords  j  but  thb 
warmth  shall  neiAer  betray  aiipiinent  nor 
my  temper.  The-  kingdom  b  m  a  flame.  Aa 
mediators  between  die  King  and  peo^e,  it  b  oar 
duty  to  repraaent  to-  Urn  ue  trne  oonditioo  and 
temper  of  hb  subjects.  It  u  a  duty  wbiob  no 
partioolar  respects  should  hinder  us  from  per- 
forming; and  whenever  his  Majesty  shaJl  de- 
mand Our  advioe,  it  will  titen  be  our  do^  to  in- 
quire more  minutely  into  the  causes  of  the  pres- 
ent discontents.  Whenever  that  inquiry  shall 
come  on,  I  pledge  myself  to  the  House  to  [vove 
that,  since  tbe  first  iustitution  of  tbe  House  of 
Commons,  not  a  nngle  precedent  can  be  pro- 
duced to  justify  their  late  prooeedings.  My  no- 
ble and  learned  friend  (the  L(vd  ChanoelkH- 
Csmden)  has  pledged  himself  to  die  HcMse  that 
he  will  sui^[K>rt  that  assertion. 

My  Lords,  Uw  cbanteter  and  circamstaaces 
of  Mr.  Wilkes  have  been  very  improperly  mtro- 
dooed  into  this  qnestiea,  not  only  here,  bat  in 
that  eourt  of  jodicatnre  where  hb  cane  was 
tried — I  mean  the  House  of  Commoos.  With 
one  party  he  was  a  patriot  of  the  fint  magm- 
tnde ;  with  tbe  other,  the  vilest  inoendiary.  For 
ray  own  part,  I  consider  him  merely  and  indif. 
ferently  aa  an  English  subject,  possMsed  of  cer- 
tain rights  which  tbe  laws  have  given  him,  and 
which  the  laws  alone  can  take  from  him.  I  am 
neither  moved  by  his  private  vices  nor  by  his 
public  merits.  In  Ait  peraon,  thnugh  he  were 
the  uorat  of  men,  I  contend  for  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  the  best.  God  forbid,  my  Lords,  that 
there  should  be  a  power  in  this  country  of  meas- 
uring the  civil  rights  of  the  subject  by  his  mqfal 
character,  or  by  any  other  rule  but  the  fixed 
laws  of  the  land  !  I  believe,  my  Lords,  I  shall 
not  be  suspected  of  any  personal  partblity  to 
thu  unhappy  raao.  I  am  not  very  oonrerswit 
in  pamphlets  or  aewqiapers;  bu,  from  what  I 
have,  heard,  and  from  Un  liule  I  have  read,  I 
may  venture  to  affirm,  diat  I  have  bad  my  share 
in  the  oompliments  which  have  oome  from  that 
quarter .*  As  for  motives  of  ajBhitkn  (for  I  nuisc 


*  Lord  Cbtdiani  here  refers,  smon^  otheis,  to  Ja- 
niiM,  who  bad  aUtcked  bim  about  a  year  belbro  io 
bis  Bnt  tetter.   At  a  later  period  Joaias  cbaoged 
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lake  to  myMlf  a  part  t^ths  nobla  Doke's  intiii- 
qatioa),  I  baliete,  my  Lords,  then  Imts  been 
tiBosia  wbidi  I  have  bad  thS'lioniir  ef  attuiding 
ia  toA  bvor  in  the  oloaet,  diat  then  mut  ttave 
been  mmvAing  extrangandy  nnieaiooaUe  in 
my  wiriNB  if  l£ej  might  not  ott  have  baaa  grau 
iAsd.  AfkerneglaetiiigthoMOppDrtaiiitieiiliun 
Bowsa^eoted^eonmg  forwa^  in  the  deolioe 
of  life,  iatbe  aaxioaa  pnmiitorweaiUi  and  pow- 
«r  whioli  it  11  impowible  for  me  to  enjoy.  Be  it 
•ol  Th«re  ii  one  amMtion,  at  least,  whioh  I  ever 
will  aoknoTledge,  vhioh  I  will  not  renooooe  bat 
vith  my  Hfe.  It  u  the  ambition  ot  deliverii^  to 
my  posterity  those  rights  of  freedom  which  I 
bare  received  from  my  ancestors.  I  am  not  now 
pleading  the  cnuse  of  an  individnal,  but  of  every 
freeholder  in  England.  In  what  manner  this 
House  may  oonatitotionnlly  interpose  in  their  de< 
liMwe,  and  what  kind  of  redress  thia  case  will  re- 
quire lind  admit  of^  is  not  at  jwesent  the  sotgeot 
«f  our  e<«aiderstioa.  The  amendment,  if  agreed 
to^  will  naturally  lead  us  to  snob  an  iaqniiy. 
That  inqoiry  may,  perhaps,  potat  oat  tbe  noeee 
nty  of  an  act  of  the  Le^slatnn,  at  it  may  lead 
Ds,  pertii^  to  daaira  a  ooafereaoe  with  tbe  otbar 
House;  which  one  noUe  Lord  ^rms  is  tbe  only 
partiamentaiy  way  of  proceeding,  and  wUcb  ait> 
other  noble  Lord  assnres  ns  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  either  not  come  to,  or  would  break 
off  with  indignation.  Leaving  their  Lordships 
to  reconcile  that  matter  between  themselves,  I 
shall  only  say,  that  before  we  have  inquired,  we 
can  not  be  provided  with  materials  ;  consequent- 
ly, we  are  not  at  present  prepared  for  a  confer- 
ence. . 

It  is  not  impossible,  my  Lords,  that -the  in- 
qoiry I  speak  of  may  lead  us  to  advise  his  Maj- 
esty to  dissolve  the  present  Partiament ;  tkx  have 
I  any  dottbt  ot  oor  right  to  give  that  advice,  if 
vre  shmld  think  it  necessary.  His  Majesty  will 
then  determine  whether  he  will  yield  to  tbe  unit- 
ed petitions  of  tbe  people  of  England,  or  main- 
tain tbe  Hoose  Commons  in  the  exercise  crf'a 
legislative  power,  which  heretofore  abolished  the 
Boose  of  Lords,  and  overturned  the  monvcby. 
I  willingly  acquit  the  present  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons of  having  actually  formed  so  detestable  a 
design ;  hot  ttey  can  not  themselves  foresee  to 
what  excesses  they  may  be  carried  hereafter  j 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  should  be  sorry  to  trust 
to  thw  ftttnre  moderation.  Unlimited  power  is 
apt  to  oormpt  the  minds  of  those  who  possess  it ; 
and  this  I  know,  my  Lords,  that  when  law  endi, 
fyramijr  bigiiu  f 

Lord  Chatham's  motion  was  rejected ;  but  he 
was  sustained  in  his  views  by  Lord  Camden, 
who  was  still  Lord  Chancellor,  and  of  course  a 
leading  member  of  the  Grafton  ministry.  He 
oame  down  from  the  woolsack,  and  broke  forth 
in  the  following  indignant  terms :  *'  I  accepted 
the  great  se^  withoateooditiona;  I  laeant  not, 
tberrfcre,  to  be  tramweted  by  liia  it^&ny* — I 

Ids  ground,  and  pnUUied  Us  celebrated  enlo|^nm 
on  Lord  Chatham. 
*  Hds  hasty  expression  showa,  what  has  since 


beg  pardon,  bgr  bis  lunlstefs — bet  I  have  snf- 
ferad  myself  to  be  ao  too  long.  For  some  lime 
I  bave  haheld  irith  lilent  iodignRtion  tbe  arbi- 
trary OMMores  d[  the  minister.  X  have  ofltm 
dnx^ied  and  bung  down  ny  head  in  eoanoil,  and 
disapproved  \ry  my  looks  dnse  tteps  which  I 
knew  my  avowed  o|qios{tion  oonid  not  prevent. 
I  will  do  no  no  longer,  but  openly  and  boldly 
speak  my  senttmeats.  I  now  proclaim  to  tbe 
•wotU  that  I  entirely  coincide  in  the  oinnion  ex- 
pressed by  my  noble  friend — ^whose  presenoe 
again  reanimates  us — respecting  this  unconsti- 
tnticKial  vote  of  tbe  House  of  Commons.  If,  in 
giving  my  opinion  as  a  judge,  I  were  to  pay  any 
respect  to  that  vote,  I  should  look  upon  myself 
as  a  traitor  to  my  trust,  and  an  enemy  to  my 
oouatry.  By  their  violent  and  tyrannical  con- 
duct, ministers  have  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  bis  Majesty's  government — I  had 
ahnost  said  from  his  Majesty's  person— inso- 
much, that  if  some  measures  are  not  devised  to 
appease  tbe  chimors  so  universally  prevalent,  I 
tmow  not,  my  Lords,  whether  tko  ftwpi^  in  de- 
spur,  may  mat  baoonw  tbair  own  afeigem,  mid 
t^a  .Uie  radresB  jot  grievanees  bto  their  em 
hands."  After  such -a  apeeoh,  Lord  Camden 
oould  not,  of  ooarse^  expaet  to  ludd  office.  ECb 
was  instantly  dismissed.  It  was  a  moment  af 
extreme  excitement.  Lord  Sbelbiime  went  ao 
far  as  to  say  .in  tbe  House,  "  After  tbe  dismia- 
sion  of  the  present  worthy  Lord  Chancellor,  tbe 
seals  will  go  begging ;  but  I  hope  there  will  not 
be  found  in  this  kiDgdom  a  wretch  so  base  and 
mean-spirited  as  to  accept  them  on  the  condi- 
tions on  which  they  must  be  offered.*'  This 
speech  of  Lord  Chatham  decided  the  fate  of  tbe 
Dnke  of  Grafton.  The  moment  a  leader  was 
found  to  unite  the  diflerent  sections  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, the  attack  was  too  severe  for  him  to  re- 
sist. The  next  speech  will  show  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  driven  from  power. 

Lord  Mansfield  had  a  diffioolt  part  to  act  m 
Uiia  occasion.  He  «mld  not  bnt  have  known 
that  the  expulsion  at  Wilkes  was  illegal ;  and 
this  is  obvious  irom  the  fact  that  he  dkl  not  at- 
tempt to  defend  it.  He  declared  that,  on  this 
pmnt,  "  he  bad  never  given  his  opinion,  be  would 
not  now  give  i^  and  he  did  not  Itnow  but  he 
might  carry  it  to  the  grave  with  him."  AU  he 
contended  was,  that  "  if  the  Commons  had  pass- 
ed an  unjustifiable  vote,  it  was  a  matter  between 
God  and  their  own  consciences,  and  that  nobody 
else  bad  any  thing  to  do  wiib  it."  Lord  Chat- 
ham rose  a  second  time,  and  replied,  "  It  plain- 
ly appears,  from  what  tbe  noble  Lord  has  said, 
that  he  concurs  in  sentiment  with  the  Opposi- 
tion j  for,  if  be  liod  ooacurred  with  the  ministry, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  avowed  bis  opinion — 
that  it  now  equally  behooves  him  to  avow  it  in 
behalf  of  tbe  peopte.  Ha  ought  to  do  so  as  an 
honest  man,  aO  independent  man,  as  a  men  of 

been  more  tally  known,  that  tha  King  dictated  the 
meaanres  against  Wilkes.  Reentered  with  all  tbe 
feelings  of  a  penraal  enemy  into  ^e  plan  of  expel- 
ling hira  Ann  Oe  Hoass,  and  wss  at  last  beaten  by 
tbe  detennlnatioB  of  his  own  solgects. 
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ooange  and  raK^iitioa.  To  nj,  that  if  the 
HboM  of  Commnis  hu  paned  u  nnjastiflable 
Tot6,  it  is  ■.  matter  between  God  and  tbeir  own 
ooDfloifliioeB,  and  that  nobody  ebe  has  any  thing 
to  do  with  it,  is  sooh  a  atraage  asiertioD  as  I 
have  MTor  before  beard,  and  involves  a  doc- 
trine sabveruve  of  tbe  Constitntioa.  What  I 
If  the  House  of  Commons  shoaM  pass  a  vote 
abolishing  this  House,  and  sorrendering  to  the 
Crown  all  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people, 
would  it  be  only  a  matter  between  them  and 
tbeir  coosoience,  and  would  nobody  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it  ?   Yim  would  bave  to  do  with 


I  it  I  /  should  have  to  do  with  it  I  -ETciy  mas 
j  in  the  kingdom  woald  hare  to  do  with  it  I  Every 
man  woaM  have  a  right  to  insist  on  the  rqieal 
o(  such  a  treasonable  vote,  and  to  being  die  an- 
tbors  of  it  to  eondign  pnaishment.  I  would, 
therefore,  call  on  tbe  noble  Lord  to  declare  his 
opinion,  unUti  he  would  lit  %*dtr  tk*  mpiUatiBm 
of  bring  amMciout  of  At  HUgtUitg  of  tlu  vote,  and 
yet  a(  being  restrained  by  some  nnvrntby  mo- 
tive from  avowing  it  to  tbe  world."  Lord  Mans* 
fi«M  rtplitd  no(,"— <3enttemBa's  Magaaine  for 
I  Jaouaiy,  1770. 


SPEECH 

or  LORD  CHATHAM  ON  A  MOTION  OF  LORD  ROCKINGHAM  TO  IMQUIKE  INTO  TBE  STATE  OF  THl 
MATIOlf,  DELIVERED  111  THE  HOUaB  Of  LOSMt  JANUABT  Sa,  im 

INTHODOCTION. 

tUM  preceding  speech  of  Lord  Cbstbtm,  in  cctinectton  with  die  decisive  step  ttken  by  Lord  Csmden, 
threw  IheDoke  of  Gnfboo  and  bis  ministry  into  die  attnost  confusion ;  and  an  sdjooniniaiit  of  a  week  was 
resorted  to,  for  ibe  purpose  of  making  new  urangemenu.  Daring^  tbii  time,  the  Mtrqaeu  of  Gnittby  de- 
salted the  adminiitration,  apotogisiog  for  On  vOte  be  had  giTeo  for  seating  Cokmel  Lnttrell  in  Hoase, 
and  depkning  it  as  the  greatest  uisibrtane  (rfUs  life.  He  resigned  alibis  places,  except  his  coanniMioo 
asCotoneL  Ur.  Orenville,  Ur.  Dnnaiiv,  As  Dukes  of  Baaafbft  and  Manchester,  tbe  Esils  of  Coventry 
and  HontingtOD,  and  a  annber  of  odwrs,  followed  his  example.  A  reconetliation  toA  place  between  lorf 
Chatham  and  Lord  RocUngfaano,  and  the  Oppositkm  was  completely  oigaiuzed  under  Aeir  gnldance.  It 
was  decided  to  Mk>w  up  the  bh>w  at  onoa,  hy  a  motion  from  Lord  Rockingham  for  an  "  inquiry  into  tbe 
state  of  the  aatian,"  which  allows  ttie  ntnost  latitude  fbr  exunioing  into  the  conduct  of  a  minister.  Ao- 
oordin^y,  Lord  Bockingbsm  moved  audi  an  bquiiy,  almost  immediately  after  the  Lwds  sgain  met  In 
supporting  this  moticn,  be  maintained.  Oat  the  existing  diiconteats  did  not  spring  from  any  immediate 
temporary  cause,  but  from  a  maxim  wbitA  had  grown  np  by  degrees  from  tbe  aeeesdon  of  Oeorge  III., 
tI*.,  "  that  tbe  royal  pran^ativo  was  sufficient  to  sappoct  (he  government,  whaterer  mi^t  be  tbe  bands 
to  wldeb  dw  admblstratia)  was  committed."*  He  exposed  tbis  Tory  principle  as  fhtal  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  Tbe  Daka  of  Qrafton  followed  in  a  fow  explanatny  remariis;  and  Lord  Chaibam  tbmi  de- 
livered the  Ulowing  speedi,  wbidi  contains  some  passages  of  remarkable  baldness  and  evenvebemenoe. 


SPKE 

Mt  Loans, — I  meant  to  have  arisen  imme- 
diately to  second  the  motion  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  [Rockingham].  The  charge  which  tbe 
noble  Duke  [Graflon]  seemed  to  think  affected 
himself  partioolarly,  did  undoubtedly  demand  an 
early  answer.  It  was  proper  he  should  speak 
before  me,  and  I  am  as  ready  as  any  man  to  ap- 
plaud ^e  decency  and  propriety  with  which  be 
has  expressed  himself. 

I  entirely  agree  with  tbe  noble  Lord,  both  in 
the  neoearity  n  your  Lordahips*  concurring  with 
the  motion,  and  in  tite  principles  and  arguments 
by  which  be  haa  very  jndioioosly  supported  it. 
I  see  clearly  that  the  complexion  of  oar  govem- 
meat  has  been  materially  altered ;  and  I  can 
trace  fka  cwigin  of  tbe  alteration  op  to  a  period 

■  This  Is  ttie  topic  so  powerfally  discussed  in  Mr. 
Burke's  psn^iblel;  entitled, "  Tboii{^  oa  tbe  Cause 
of  the  Present  Disoootents,"  one  of  tbe  inost  Inge- 
idoas  and  sble  productions  of  that  great  writer. 

•  This  speech,  like  the  laat,  wss  reported  st  the 
tisM  hy  a  gentleman,  who  is  DOW  sscertdned  to  bave 
beeo  Bir  FblKp  Vraods. 


CH,  &o.» 

which  ought  to  have  been  an  era  of  happiness 

and  prosperity  to  this  country.^ 
'     My  Lords,  I  shall  give  you  my  reasons  for 
'  concurring  with  the  motion,  not  methodically, 
but  as  they  occur  to  my  mind.    I  may  wander, 
perhaps,  from  tbe  exact  parliamentary  debate, 
I  but  I  bope  I  shall  say  nothing  but  what  may  de- 
serve your  attention,  and  what,  if  not  strictly 
I  proper  at  present,  would  be  fit  to  be  said  when 
j  tbe  state  of  the  nation  shall  come  to  be  oonsid- 
'  ered.    My  imcertau  state  erf' health  must  plead 
my  exoitse.    I  am  now  in  some  pain,  and  very 
ptvtbably  may  not  bo  able  to  attend  to  my  duty 
when  I  desire  it  most,  in  this  House.    I  tbank 

)  When  George  III.  came  to  the  tbioDe,  England 
wai  in  die  midrt  of  that  aplendid  career  of  victories 
by  which  Lord  Chatham  humbled  tbe  enemiea  of 
bis  country,  and  eataUlsbed  ber  power  in  evaiy 
quarter  of  tte  ^obe.  Tbe  peaea  wUoh  waa  amda 
two  yean  after,  under  the  ieflaaaes  of  Lord  Bute, 
was  generally  considered  a  disgnoe  to  the  natiai^ 
and  from  that  time  dlsiatlsfoclfam  began  to  pavafl 
in  all  classes  <rfsocle^. 
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Ood,  ay  Lords,  [at  having  thus  long  prawmd 
■0  inoonaiderable  a  being  aa  I  am,  to  take  a  part 
Dpon  lira  great  oconsioo,  and  to  ood  tribute  my 
wdeafoit,  aoch  aa  tbej  are,  to  restore,  to  save, 
to  eoidiia  the  Constttatioo. 

M7  Lords,  I  need  not  loA  ainroad  Ibr  griev- 
aaces.  The  grand  capital  mtsdiief  is  fixed  at 
borne.  It  corrupts  the  very  roondatioa  irf  oar 
political  existence,  and  preys  apon  the  Titals  of 
the  state.  The  Constitntion  lute  been  grossly 
violated.  Tht  Cotuiitution  at  this  moment  ttanda 
moiattd.  Until  that  vonnd  be  healed,  mlH  the 
grievanoe  be  redressed,  it  is  in  vain  to  rec<»n- 
meod  onion  to  Parliament,  in  vain  to  prcHnote 
ooooord  amoag  the  people.  If  ve  mean  seii- 
oosly  to  nnite  the  nation  witibin  itiell^  \re  most 
oooriDce  them  that  their  com  plaints  are  regard- 
ed, that  their  injiiries  shall  be  redressed.  Ob 
that  femdatioD  I  would  take  the  lead  in  reoom- 
Biending  peace  and  haimoi^  to  the  pet^.  On 
any  other,  I  would  never  wish  to  see  them  nnited 
a^in.  IftbelmadiintheCiHistitationbe^fecN 
nalfy  r^iaired,  the  people  will  of  themselves  re- 
turn to  e  state  of  tranqoiUity  ;  if  not,  may  dia- 
cord  prevail  fortvtr.  I  fcnow  to  what  point  Uiis 
doctrine  and  this  language  will  appear  directed. 
But  I  feel  the  principles  of  an  Englislunui,  and 
I  nwr  them  without  appreheosioa  or  reserve. 
The  crisis  is  indeed  aUraing.  So  much  the 
more  does  it  require  a  prudent  relaxation  on  the 
part  of  gOTemmeat.  If  the  King's  servants  will 
not  permit  a  constitutional  questim  to  be  decided 
OD  according  to  the  forms  and  on  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  it  mnst  then  be  decided  in 
some  oUier  manner  j  uid,  rather  than  it  riioald 
be  given  up,  rather  than  the  natkni  iboQid  sur- 
render their  birthright  to  a  despotio  minister,  I 
hc^,  my  Lords,  old  as  I  am,  I  shall  see  die 
qnestioB  brought  to  issoe,  and  iairly  tried  be- 
tween the  pwfde  and  the  government.  Hy 
I^rd,  this  is  not  the  language  of  faction.  Let 
it  be  tried  by  that  criterion  by  which  alone  we 
can  distinguish  what  is  factious  from  what  is 
not — by  ttie  principles  ot  the  English  Constitu- 
tion. I  have  been  bred  up  in  these  principles, 
and  know,  that  when  the  liberty  of  the  subject  is 
invaded,  and  all  redress  denied  him,  resistance 
is  justified.  If  I  had  a  doubt  upon  the  matter,  I 
should  follow  the  example  set  us  by  the  most 
reverend  bench,  wiih  whom  I  believe  it  is  a 
maxim,  when  any  doubt  in  point  of  faith  arises, 
or  any  question  of  controversy  is  started,  to  ap- 
peal at  onoe  to  the  greatest  source  and  evidence 
of  our  religion— I  mean  tbe  Holy  Bible.  The 
Cooftitntioa  baa  iu  Political  Bible,  by  which,  if 
h  be  birly  oooaolted,  every  politioal  question 
B^,  and  ought  to  be  detannined.  Magna 
Cbaitn,  the  Petition  of  Rights,  and  die  BOl  of 
Rights,  form  that  code  whiob  I  call  the  BiUe  of 
the  Ei^lith  Coftttittaim.  Had  aome  of  his  Haj- 
City's  unhappy  predecessors  trusted  less  to  the 
oommrats  their  ministers ;  bad  they  been  bet- 
ter read  in  tbe  text  itself,  the  glorious  revolution 
would  have  remained  only  possible  in  theory,  and 
would  not  now  have  existed  upon  record  a  for- 
midable example  to  their  sncoesaon. 


My  Lords,  I  can  not  agree  with  the  noUe 
Duke,  that  Berthing  less  than  an  immediate  attedc 
upon  the  honor  or  interest  of  this  nation  ean  an* 
thorize  us  to  interpose  in  defense  of  we^er  states, 
and  in  stopping  the  enterprises  of  an  ambitioos 
neighbor.*  Whenever  that  narrow,  selfidi  p(4> 
icy  has  prevailed  in  our  eounoils,  we  have  con- 
stantly experienced  the  fatal  efSbota  of  it.  By 
sidbring  oar  natar&l  enemies  to  oppress  the 
powers  less  able  than  we  are  to  make  resisu 
anoe,  we  have  permitted  them  to  increase  their 
strength,  we  have  lost  the  meet  favorable  oppor- 
tunities ctf  opposing  them  with  sucoess,  and  found 
ourselves  at  last  obliged  to  run  every  hazard  in 
nuking  that  cause  our  own,  in  which  we  were 
not  wise  enough  to  take  part  while  Ae  expense 
and  danger  might  have  been  samiorted  by  otl^ 
era.  With  raspeet  to  Coniea,  I  fiiaU  m%  sqr, 
that  Fnnoe  has  obtained  a  more  asefni  and  fan- 
portant  acqntsition  in  me  patifle  campaign  than 
in  any  of  her  hdhgtrmt  campaigns— at  least 
while  I  had  the  honor  trf"  admiaistwing  war 
against  her.  The  word  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
singular.  I  mean  raly  while  I  was  the  minis- 
ter  chiefly  intrusted  witb  the  oonduot  tbe  vrar. 
I  remember,  my  Lords,  the  time  when  Lorraine 
was  united  to  the  crown  of  Prance.  That,  tooi, 
was  in  some  measure  a  paoiflo  oooqaest ;  and 
there  were  people  who  talked  of  it  as  the  noble 
Duke  now  speaks  of  Corsioa.  France  was  per- 
mitted to  tsike  and  keep  possession  of  a  noble 
province ;  and,  aooording  to  his  grace's  ideas, 
we  did  right  in  not  opposing  it.  Tbe  efieot  of 
these  acquisitions  is,  1  confess,  not  immediate  j 
bat  they  unite  with  the  main  body  by  degrees, 
and,  m  time,  make  a  part  of  the  latiwiai  attength. 
I  my  Lords,  it  ia  too  mnch  the  temper  of 
this  eoontiy  to  be  Insenaible  of  tbe  qipnnoh  fd 
danger,  until  it  oomes  witb  accnmulsted  twror 
upon  us. 

My  Lords,  the  oondition  of  his  Majesty's  nA 
fairs  in  Ireland,  and  the  state  of  that  kiegdnw 
within  itself)  will  undoubtedly  make  a  very  ma- 
terial part  of  your  Lordship's  inqoiry.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  informed  to  enter  into  the  subject  so 
fully  as  I  could  wish  ;  but  by  what  appears  to 
tbe  public,  and  frun  my  own  observation,  I  cim- 
fesa  I  can  not  give  the  ministry  much  wedit  for 
tbe  spirit  or  pnidenoe  of  their  conduct.  I  see 
that  even  where  their  measures  are  well  ofaosen, 
they  are  incafttble  of  carrying  them  through 
without  some  unhappy  mixture  of  weakness  or 
imprudence.  They  are  incapable  of  doing  en- 
tirely right.  My  Lords,  I  do,  from  my  con- 
science, and  from  the  best  weighed  principles 
of  my  understanding,  applaud  the  augmentation 
of  tbe  army.  As  a  military  plan,  I  bdinm  it 
has  been  judiciously  arrangbd.    In  a  politioal 

*  In  tbe  year  1768,  France,  under  jmCease  of  a 
transfer  from  tbe  Genoese  (who  dumed  the  island), 
had  seised  np«n  Corrioa.  General  Paidi  made  a 
brave  resiatanoe,  but  was  overpowered,  and  fled  to 
England,  wbere  his  piesenoe  audted  a  Kveb  inter- 
est in  die  oppressed  Corsicsns.  Lord  Chatham 
mainuined  tbst  France  ongfat  to  have  beoi  reslfft- 
I  ed  in  this  shamefU  act  of  agression. 
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lAnr,  I  am  ooBTinewl  it  wu  f«r  Um  ir«)fore,  for 
the  wTMy  of  tb»  whole  •mprc.  Bat,  larLorda, 
with  all  Umm  adwitagei^  with  lU  these  recoio- 
nwdatiniM,  if  I  had  Un  honor  of  edvisiag  hii 
Msjflatf,  I  DO  Tar  would  have  oaoteoted  to  his 
aeeepting  the  aagiiKntaUofi,  with  that  abaurd, 
dishonoiable  eooditioa  which  the  tniniatiy  have 
sabmitted  to  annex  to  it.'  My  Lords,  I  revere 
the  just  prerogatire  of  the  Crown,  and  woald 
coatend  for  it  ae  warmly  ea  for  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The;  are  linked  together,  and  natn- 
rally  npport  eaeh  other.  I  would  not  tonoh  a 
Ihatiier  of  the  prerogatiYe.  The  expression,  per- 
b^is,  is  too  light ;  bat,  since  I  have  made  use  of 
it|  let  ne  add,  that  the  entire  oonuoand  and 
power  of  diraoting  the  local  disposition  of  the 
army  is  to  the  {mrogatiTe,  as  the  muter 
fMtur  m  tkt  ecjif's  tnng;  and,  if  I  were  per- 
mitted to  oarry  the  aUnaiMi  a  little  farther,  I 
vonld  say,  they  have  disarmed  the  imperial 
bM,  the  "  Miniitraa  Fnhninis  Alitem."«  The 
an^  ii  tiie  thoadar  of  the  Crown.  The  minii^ 
tif  bav*  tied  ap  the  hand  whioh  ahooU  direst 
the  holt. 

My  Lords,  I  reeaenibec  that  Blinorea  was  leat 
fitc  want  of  four  battalions.'  Tbeyoonld  not  be 
■pared  bom  heaoe,  and  there  was  a  dalioaey 
iilMNit  tahing  them  from  Ireland.  I  was  cme 
tboee  who  promoted  an  inquiry  into  that  matter 
in  the  other  House ;  and  I  was  oonrinced  we  had 
not  regular  troops  saffioieat  for  the  necessary 
servioe  of  the  nation.  Since  ^e  moment  the 
plan  of  augmentation  was  first  talked  of^  I  have 
ooDstaatly  and  warmly  supported  it  among  my 
friends.  I  have  recommended  it  to  nveral  mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  exhort- 
ed them  to  support  it  with  their  utmost  interest 
in  Parliament.  I  did  not  foresee,  nor  could  I 
oonceire  it  possible,  the  ministry  would  aooept 
of  it,  with  a  condition  tint  makes  the  plan  iteelf 
iMftotnd,  and,  aa  far  as  it  operates,  defeau 
every  weftd  purpose  ttf  maintaining  a  standing 
military  force.  Hie  M^eaty  ia  now  so  confined 
by  bis  promise,  diat  he  most  leave  twelve  tikoo- 


■  lUs  rafem  to  an  engagemeat  on  die  pert  of  die 
Kiag,  diatanaii^eror«flSBcdT«  troops  not  lese  thMi 
1^000  men.  ahonid  at  sU  times,  axoept  in  cues  of 
invasion  or  reballicm  id  Qreat  Briuio,  be  kept  in 
Ireland  for  its  better  defenie. 

*  "  The  winged  miniaCerof  thunder."  Thia  ia  one 
of  die  most  beantifnl  inatanoea  in  our  lltentnrv  of 
ifaing  at  uee  firom  a  oasuil  and  fanuUar  expreasion, 
wbicb  sflened  behnr  die  dignity  of  tbe  occaaioa, 
Into  a  magnificent  In^,  Bostained  and  enfercsd  by 
a  qootation  ftwn  Horace,  whkb  baa  alwaya  been 
admired  for  ita  inblinitty  and  strength. 

Tbe  image  of  h/eatker  here  applied  to  die  King 
any  have  ■ngrestad  to  Juidoe  (who  was  obvioaaly 
■n  attentive  bearer  of  Lord  Chatham)  a  aimilar  ap- 
^icetSon  of  it  to  the  same  personage  a  few  montha 
after,  ia  what  haa  gmarally  been  considered  die 
flneatofUafanivas.  "Tbe  King's  honor  is  that  of 
Us  peopla.  Their  real  booor  and  interest  are  the 
seaae.  *  ■  *  •  TJU  featlur  tiuit  edoras  tkt  ngal 
Hrinfrori»it»Jl^kL  atrip  Urn  ^kufUmt^ 
and  smi/s  kimtatkt  aertL" 

'  In  Jannsiy,  1750. 


sand  man  loiAed  up  u  Ireland,  let  the  sitnatioa 
of  bis  a&ira  abroad,  or  the  aiqnweh  of  danger 
to  this  oountiy,  be  ever  so  alanning,  onleas  them 
be  an  aotoal  rebellion  or  iavashw  in  Gnat  Brit- 
ain. Even  in  the  two  eaaas  eoEoepted  hj  tbe 
King's  pronise,  the  inisiduef  must  have  already 
begun  to  opMate,  must  have  already  taken  efihel, 
belore  bis  Majesty  can  be  autboriaed  to  send  Air 
tbe  Bsatstance  of  bis  Irish  army.  He  baa  not 
1^  himself  the  power  of  taking  any  preveattva 
tneasurea,  let  bis  intelligenoe  be  ever  so  certain, 
his  appreheosiona  of  invasion  ix  rebellion  he 
ever  so  well  founded.  Unless  the  traitor  be 
actually  in  arms,  unless  tbe  enemy  be  in  the 
heart  of  your  oountry,  he  oaa  not  more  a  single 
man  from  Ireland. 

I  feel  myself  eompelled,  n^  Lords,  to  return 
to  that  subject  which  oocuplea  and  interests  me 
most.  I  mean  tiie  internal  disorder  of  the  Con- 
stitotion,  and  the  remedy  it  demands.  But  first 
I  would  obeerve,  there  is  one  point  opoa  which 
I  think  the  noble  Doke  hna  not  explained  him- 
■elf.  I  do  not  nuan  to  eateh  at  words,  but,  if 
poaNhle,  to  poesesa  the  aanie  ti  what  I  hear.  I 
wonld  treat  every  man  with  enndor,  nnd  ahoDU 
expect  the  eaue  eendor  in  retnm.  For  the  na> 
hie  Doke,  in  partieuhu',  I  have  vnrj  pencnal 
reqiect  and  regard.  1  never  deure  to  nnder- 
stand  him  bat  as  he  wbhea  to  be  nndnatood. 
His  Grace,  I  think,  has  laid  much  strem  upon 
the  diligence  of  this  several  public  offices,  and 
the  assistance  given  them  by  tbe  administratica 
in  preparing  a  state  of  the  expenses  of  his  Maj- 
esty's civil  government,  for  tbe  informatioo  of 
Parliament  and  for  the  satisfaotioo  of  tbe  public. 
He  has  given  ua  a  nomber  of  ploaaible  reasons 
for  their  not  having  yet  been  able  to  finish  the 
Booottut }  bat,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  leooUect, 
he  has  not  yet  given  us  tbe  smallest  reason  to 
hope  that  it  ever  will  be  finished,  or  that  it  ever 
will  be  laid  before  Pariianent. 

My  Lords,  I  am  not  unpraoitoed  in  faaaineea; 
and  with  all  that  apparant  diligeoce,  and  all 
that  asaistanoe  whirt  the  nobhi  Duke  q>ea]m  of, 
the  aoeonnu  in  qneetion  have  not  yet  been  made 
ap^  I  am  oouTbieBd  there  moat  be  n  d^ot  in 
some  of  the  public  offices,  which  oo^t  to  ba 
strictly  tnqtnred  into,  end  severely  punished. 
But,  my  Lords,  the  waste  of  the  poblio  mone^ 
is  not,  of  itael^  so  impntant  as  the  pemimoaa 
purpose  to  v^iich  we  have  reason  to  suspect  Ant 
money  has  been  applied.  For  some  years  paat, 
there  has  been  en  infiux  of  vrealtb  into  this  ooun- 
tiy, which  has  been  attended  with  many  fatal 
consequences,  beoause  it  has  not  been  tbe  regu- 
lar, natural  produce  of  labor  and  industry.*  The 
riobea  of  Asia  have  been  ponred  in  upon  us,  and 
have  brought  with  them  not  only  Asiatio  luxury, 
but,  I  lear,  Asiatio  principles  of  govenunent. 
Without  connections,  without  any  natural  inter- 
est in  tbe  soil,  the  importers  of  foreign  gold  have 
forced  their  way  into  Parliament  by  such  a  tor- 

*  Hncb  of  the  wealth  which  was  brought  from  Za. 
dia  ^uot  tbU  time,  was  used  for  tbe  pnrchue  of 
■eats  in  Psriiament  by  men  who  went  out  mere  ad- 
ventaren. 
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rent  of  ivivate  corrnpflon,  as  no  privaui  beredit- 
mrj  fortniw  oonld  resist.  My  Lords,  not  saying 
bat  vhat  is  within  the  knowledge  of  as  all,  the 
eorrnptitw  of  the  people  ie  the  great  origiBsl 
oaasB  of  the  discontents  of  the  people  theniBelves, 
of  the  enteriHise  of  the  Crown,  and  the  notorious 
decay  of  the  internal  vigor  of  the  Cofistitution. 
For  this  i^reat  evil  some  immediate  remedy  nmst 
be  provided  j  and  I  confess,  my  Lords,  I  hope 
that  his  Majesty's  servants  woald  not  have  snf- 
fiered  BO  many  yean  of  peace  to  relapse  withoat 
paying  Bome  atteBtioa  to  an  ohjeet  vhioh  onght 
to  eng^e  and  interert  us  all.  I  flattered  my- 
self I  iSoald  see  some  barrier*  ibrevn  up  in 
defense, of  the  CoutUotion ;  some  impedhnent 
fimned  to  stop  the  rapid  progress  of  eOTTaptim. 
I  doubt  not  we  alt  agree  that  something  must  be 
done.  I  shall  offer  my  thoughts,  such  as  they 
are,  to  the  ooosideration  of  the  House ;  and  I 
wUi  that  every  noble  Lord  that  hears  me  would 
be  as  ready  as  1  am  to  contribute  his' opinion  to 
this  important  service.  I  will  not  call  my  own 
seatiments  ornde  and  nndigested.  It  would  be 
imftt  for  me  to  offer  any  thing  to  yonr  Lordships 
which  I  had  not  well  considered ;  and  this  sub- 
ject, I  own,  has  not  long  occupied  my  thoaghts. 
I  will  now  give  them  to  your  Lordships  wiUioat 
raserve. 

Whoever  understands  the  theory  of  the  En- 
glish Coostttation,  and  will  compare  it  with  die 
6ct,  most  see  at  once  how  widely  they  differ. 
We  most  reconcile  tbem  to  eadi  otfaer,  if  we 
widi  to  save  the  liberties  of  this  ootmtry ;  we 
must  reduce  our  pcdttioal  praotioe,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  to  oar  principles.  The  Cmistitution  in- 
teoded  tbat  tbera  sboidd  be  a  pennaoeat  relation 
between  the  ecastituent  and  representative  body 
of  the  peofde.  Will  any  man  affirm  that,  as  the 
House  of  Com  moos  is  now  formed,  that  i^ation 
is  io  aiqr  iegnt  |N«served  ?  My  Lords,  it  is 
Dot  preserved ;  it  is  destroyed.  Let  as  be  caa- 
tioos,  however,  how  we  have  recourse  to  violent 
expedients. 

The  boroughs  of  this  country  have  properly 
enough  been  called  "the  rotten  parts"  of  the 
Constitution.  I  have  lived  in  Cornwall,  and, 
without  entering  into  any  invidious  particularity, 
have  seen  enough  to  justify  the  appellation.  But 
in  my  judgment,  my  Lords,  these  boroughs,  cor- 
rupt as  they  are,  must  be  considered  ia  the  nat- 
inAriDity  ctfthe  ConBtttuticm.  Like  the  in- 
ftrmiUes  of  the  body,  w«  mast  bear  tbem  with 
patienoe,  and  aobmit  to  cunr  them  about  with 
vs.  The  limb  is  mortified,  but  the  amputation 
might  be  death. 

Let  OS  try,  my  Lords,  whether  some  gentler 
nmediss  may  not  be  discovered.  Since  we  can 
mat  cure  the  disorder,  let  us  endeavor  to  infuse 
gwA  ft  pnrtioB  of  new  hedth  into  Ae  Constitn- 
tioa  as  may  eoabla  it  to  sopport  iu  most  invet- 
erate diseases. 

The  representatitm  of  the  counties  is,  I  think, 
stilt  preserved  pure  and  uocorrupted.  That  of 
the  greatest  cities  is  upon  a  footing  equally  re< 
spectabls }  and  there  are  many  of  the  larger 
trading  towns  >iriiich  still  preserva  iheir  iode- 


pendesoe.  The  infosion  of  health  which  I  mw 
allude  to  would  be  to  permit  every  oounty  to 
elect  one  member  more,  in  addition  to  their  pres- 
ent representation.  The  knights  of  the  shiias 
spproacb  nearest  to  the  constitutional  presen- 
tation of  the  oounty,  because  they  represent  tba 
soil.  It  is  not  in  the  little  dependent  boroughs, 
it  is  in  the  great  cities  and  counties  that  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  Censtitutim  resides ; 
and  by  them  alone,  if  an  unhapf^  question  should 
ever  arise,  will  the  Conatitatioa  he  boaestlj  and 
Armlyddended.  It  would  increase  that  strwq^ 
because  !  think  it  is  the  only  secnrity  we  hare 
against  the  {Hrofllgacy  of  tbo  tines,  the  oonrop- 
tioa  of  the  peo^,  and  the  ambitioa  ti  the 
Crowa." 

I  think  I  have  weighed  every  posnble  olgee- 
tim  that  can  be  raised  against  a  plan  of  this  na- 
ture ;  and  I  confess  I  see  but  one  whieh,  to  at, 
carries  any  appeaiwaoe  of  solidity.  It  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  when  the  act  passed  for  unit- 
ing tfie  two  kingdoms,  the  number  of  persons 
who  were  to*  replf«sent  the  whole  nation  in  Par- 
liament was  proportioned  and  fixed  on  forever. 
That  this  limitation  is  a  fundament^  article,  and 
can  not  be  altered  without  faaxarding  a  dissohi- 
tion  of  the  Union. 

,  My  Lords,  no  man  who  hears  me  can  have  a 
greater  reverence  for  that  wise  and  imprrtant 
act  than  I  have.  I  revere  the  memory  of  that 
great  prince  [King  William  HI.]  who  first  form- 
ed the  plan,  and  of  those  illastrious  patriou  who 
carried  it  into  exeoution.  As  ■  contract,  every 
article  ofic  should  be  inviolaUe;  as  the  eommon 
basis  of  the  strength  and  hapinness  of  two  na- 
tions, every  article  of  it  sboold  be  sacred.  I 
hope  I  can  not  be  su^eeted  of  ocooeiving  a 
thought  BO  detestable  as  to  propose  an  advant- 
age to  one  of  the  contracting  parties  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other.  No,  my  Lords,  I  mean  tltat 
the  benefit  should  be  universal,  and  the  consent 
to  receive  it  unanimous.  Nothing  less  than  a 
most  urgent  and  important  occasion  ^ould  per- 
suade me  to  vary  even  from  the  letter  of  the  act ; 
but  there  is  no  occasion,  however  urgent,  bow- 
ever  important,  that  should  ever  induce  me  le 
depart  from  the  spirit  of  it.  Let  that  spirit  be 
religiously  preserved.  Let  us  follow  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  representatioa  of  tim  two 
countries  was  proportioned  at  the  Vnicn ;  and 
when  we  increase  Uie  number  of  representaliTSS 
for  the  English  counties,  let  the  shires  of  Scot- 
land be  allowed  an  equal  privily.  On  these 
terms,  and  while  the  proportion  limited  by  the 
Untoa  is  preserved  by  the  two  nations,  I  appre- 
hend that  no  man  who  is  a  Mend  to  eitiier  vnSi 


*  This  is  tbe  first  diatiDct  propossl  that  was  ever 
made  ibr  a  relixia  of  Fariiament.  It  left  the  bor- 
oogh  system  u  it  was,  in  all  iU  rottenness,  and 
aimed  to  "  infaie  a  portion  of  new  besltb  into  the 
CoQstitotioD,"  soflkient  to  ooontersct  tbe  evil,  hy  in- 
creasii^AerepreseBtstiaBfrMn  tbe  counties.  The 
pIsa  was  never  taken  op  by  later  relermeni  The 
rotten  part  was  ampotated  in  1S33,  as  Lord  Chat- 
bam  bimself  predicted  it  would  be  befiwe  tbs  expi' 
radonof  aototair. 
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object  to  ftD  ftlterattoa  so  necessuy  for  the  secu- 
rity of  both.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  authority  of 
the  Legislatore  to  carry  sach  a  measure  into  ef- 
fect, beoaoM  I  imagine  no  mao  vill  dispute  it. 
But  I  wwdd  not  wMi  the  Legislature  to  inter- 
poee  by  an  exertitm  of  tta  power  ahne,  witbont 
the  oheerfiii  ooaoaneiweof  allpartiei.  My  ob- 
ject is  the  happiness  and  aeonri^  of  the  two  aa- 
tiatui,  ud  I  woaM  not  wish  to  obtab  it  without 
their  nratoal  consent. 

My  Lords,  besides  my  wann  qtprobation  of 
the  moUoo  made  by  the  noble  Lord,  I  hare  a 
nataral  and  personal  pleasnre  in  rising  up  to 
second  K.  I  consider  my  seconding  his  Lord- 
ship's modtn  (and  I  woald  wish  it  to  be  consid- 
ered by  others)  as  a  public  demonstration  of  that 
cordial  onion  which  I  am  happy  to  affirm  sub- 
sists between  us,  of  my  attachment  to  those  prin- 
ciples which  he  has  so  well  defended,  and  of  my 
respect  for  his  person.  There  has  been  a  time, 
my  Lords,  when  those  who  wished  well  to  nei- 
ther of  us,  who  wished  to  see  us  separated  for- 
ever, fbood  a  sufficient  gratiBcation  for  their 
malignity  against  as  both.  Bat  that  time  is 
happily  at  an  end.  The  friends  oT  this  coantry 
will,  I  dooht  not,  heu  wi^  p'-'asore  that  the 
DoUe  Lcfd  and  his  friends  are  now  antted  vitb 
toe  and  mine  upon  a  principle  which,  I  trust, 
will  make  oar  imion  indisscdnblc.  It  is  not  to 
poasess,  or  divide  the  emohmients  of  govero- 
mant,  hot,  if  posuhk^  to  save  the  state.  Upta 


[1770. 

this  ground  we  met ;  upon  this  ground  we  stand, 
firm  and  inseparable.  No  ministerial  artifloes, 
no  private  offers,  no  secret  seduction,  can  divide 
us.  United  as  we  are,  we  can  set  the  profound- 
est  policy  of  the  present  ministry,  th^  grand, 
their  only  aroaoom  of  govemment,  their  "  divide 
et  impeiB,*"o  at  d^aaoe. 

I  ht^  ao  early  day  wiD  be  agreed  to  for 
omsiduing  the  state  of  the  nation.  My  infinn- 
ities  mast  fidl  heavily  apoa  me,  indeed,  if  I  do 
not  attend  to  my  duty  that  day.  When  I  con- 
sider my  age  and  unhappy  state  of  health,  1  feel 
how  liule  I  am  perscmlly  interested  in  the  event 
of  any  politicftl  qaestion.  But  I  look  forward  to 
others,  and  am  determined,  as  for  as  my  poor 
ability  extends,  to  convey  to  them  who  come 
after  me  the  blessings  which  I  cad  not  hopt  to 
enjoy  mysdf. 


It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  motimt,  and 
tberefore  the  Dakc  of  Graflon  yielded  to  it  with 
the  beat  grace  possible,  naming  two  days  from 
that  time,  Jaoaary  24tb,  is  tfai  day  fw  the  en- 
quiry, lie  afterward  deferred  it  antil  Fehraary 
Sd ;  but,  fbding  it  impossible  to  resist  the  press- 
ure, be  resigned  on  the  28lh  <^  January,  1770. 
Lord  North  took  bis  place.  Titt  administra- 
tion now  became  more  decidedly  Tory  than  be- 
fore. Lord  North  continued  at  die  head  of  the 
gorertuneot  for  aboat  twelve  years. 


LORD  CHATHAM  ON  THE 


SPEECH 

OF  LORD  CBATSAM  OH  A  MOTIOX  CALLIHO  POH  PAmia  M  RELATIOH  TO  THE  8EIZ0SE  OF  THE 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS  BT  SPAIN.  DEUVESED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LOKDB,  NOVEMBER  %  ITTO. 

INTAODUI^TION. 

TBI  Falklsnd  Islands,  lying  sbout  three  hnodred  miles  esat  of  &e  Btraits  of  Magellan,  w««  diseoversd 
the  BngKsh  in  the  days  of  Qneen  EHxabetb,  bnt  so  dresry  and  detening  wis  their  appearanoe,  that 
no  steps  were  taken  for  their  settlement  daring  tbe  next  two  hundred  yean.  At  lengtti,  in  I7«5.  tbey 
were  oceopfed  In  form  by  the  British  govemnient,  who  soon  after  erected  a  small  block-bouse,  named  Fort 
Bgmoot,  on  one  of  islands,  and  dure  stationed  a  few  troops.  Tbis  gave  much  offense  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  wbtcfa  claimed  all  the  Uagellanic  regions ;  and,  after  sDndiy  protests,  Bnccsrelli,  the  governor  of 
Buenos  Ajres,  sent  sn  expedition  which  drove  tbe  English  from  the  islands  in  tbe  euiy  part  of  1770.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fsct,  as  already  mentioned,  that  Lord  Chatham  predicted  this  event  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  Pariiament,  daring  the  veiy  month  in  which  the  Spaniih  fleet  arrived  at  tbe  Falkland  Islsods. 
"I  do  now  pledge  myself"  said  he,  "to  this  faonorable  Hoaie  ibr  the  troth  of  what  I  tm  goii^  to  sssert^ 
ti>st,  St  this  very  hoar  that  we  are  sitting  together,  a  blow  of  bosCiUty  baa  been  struck  against  as  by  oar 
(rid  inveterate  enemies  in  some  qaarter  of  tiie  world." 

When  Ibe  intelligence  of  this  leizare  reached  England,  the  whole  nation  was  fired  st  tbe  indignity  of- 
fered to  the  British  flag,  and  in  every  quarter  tbe  utmost  eageraeas  was  msuifested  to  vindicate  the  oa- 
tionsl  honor.  Lord  Chatham,  who  bad  always  cherished  a  strong  antipathy  and  contempt  for  the  Bpan. 
iarda,  shared  largely  in  these  feelings.  Accordingly,  when  the  Dnke  of  Richmond  moved  for  papers  on 
this  subject,  he  made  the  foUowing  speedi,  in  which  be  fiist  considers  the  outrage  committed  by  Bpaii^ 
and  then  expatiates  on  the  want  of  spirit  exhibited  by  the  ministry,  tbeir  neglect  of  naval  and  military 
pcepantkns,  tbe  depressed  condition  of  the  conntiy,  and  some  of  the  causes  wUcb  had  ted  lo  this  reso^ 

SPEECH,  &c.' 

Mt  Lobps, — rise  to  give  my  faenrty  assent  to  the  motion  made  by  the  noble  Dake.    By  bia 

'*  Divide  and  rale.  Grace's  favor  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  it, 

>  This  speech  ii  anderstood- to  bam  bean  report-  before  it  was  offered  to  the  House.   I  have  folly 

•d  ^  Sir  PbiUf  Fraoda.  cMtndered  the  Bcoessity  of  obtaining  Ihm  the 
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KiDg'a  servants  »  ooDunanioatiMi  of  tha  papers 
described  in  the  motioo,  ud  I  am  peraaaded 
that  the  alanning  state  of  laots,  as  veil  aa  the 
■traogth  of  reasoning  mth  whiidi  the  noble  Dahe 
kaa  urged  and  enforced  that  neoesaity,  mnst  bave 
beni  powerinUy  Mt  by  yoar  Z<oidslupa.  What 
I  mean  to  mj  upon  tlus  oooaaioo  may  aeem,  per- 
bapa,  to  extend  b^nd  the  limtta  of  Uie  motion 
before  as.  Bat  I  flatter  myself,  my  Lords,  that 
if  I  am  honored  wtlh  yoor  attention,  it  will  ap- 
pear  that  the  meaning  and  object  this  qaestion 
are  natorally  cooneoled  with  oouideratioiis  of 
tbe  most  extensive  -national  importance.  For 
entering  into  snch  oonsideratione,  no  season  is 
improper,  no  occasion  sbouH  be  neglected. 
StHiiething  most  be  done,  my  Lords,  and  imme- 
diately, to  saTe  an  injured,  inaalted,  undone 
ooontry ;  if  not  to  save  tbe  state,  my  Lords,  at 
least  to  mark  oat  and  drag  to  pablio  jostice  thoae 
■ervaats  t^the  Crown,  hj  wboee  ^ncnraaoe,  neg- 
lect, or  treachery  thii  onee  great,  floarishing 
people  are  redoMd  to  a  oooditioii  aa  deplor^e 
at  home  as  it  is  deqiioahle  abroad.  Exaioides 
are  wanted,  my  Lorda,  and  shonld  be  given  to 
the  worid,  fbr  tbe  instmotion  of  fntnre  times, 
even  tboagh  they  be  nseleaa  to  onrselres.  I  do 
not  mean,  my  Lorda,  oar  is  it  intended  by  the 
moticoi,  to  impede  or  embarrass  a  oegottation 
which  we  have  been  told  is  now  in  a  prosperons 
train,  and  promiBes  a  happy  concioaion. 

[Lord  Wei/mouth.— 1  beg  pardon  for  inter- 
mpting  tbe  noble  Lord ;  bat  I  think  it  necessary 
to  remai^  to  yonr  Lordships  that  I  iuve  not  said 
a  single  word  tending  to  oonvey  to  yonr  Lord- 
ships sjiy  information  or  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  state  or  progress  of  the  negotiation.  1  did, 
with  the  atmost  caution,  avoid  giving  to  yoor 
Lordships  the  least  intimation  upon  that  matter.] 

I  pariectly  agree  with  the  w^le  L<vd.  I  did 
not  mean  to  refer  to  any  thing  said  by  lus  Lord- 
dup.  Bb  expreased  himsetf,  as  be  always  does, 
widi  moderatioD  awl  naerve,  and  with  the  great- 
eat  pnqmety.  It  was  another  noUe  Ltwd,  veiy 
h^h  in  office,  who  told  ns  he  onderstood  that 
the  negotiation  was  in  a  fairorable  train. 

[Earl  of  mUtborough. — I  did  not  make  use 
of  the  word  tram.  I  know  the  meaning  of  tbe 
word  too  well.  In  the  language  from  which  it 
was  derived,  it  signifies  protractitMi  and  delay, 
which  I  could  never  mean  to  apply  to  tbe  |hb8> 
ent  negotiation.] 

This  is  the  second  time  that  I  have  been  in> 
termpted.  I  submit  to  your  Ltwdsbips  whether 
this  be  fair  and  candid  treatment.  I  am  snre  it 
is  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  House,  and  a 
gross  violation  of  decency  and  politeness.  I 
listen  to  every  noble  Lord  in  thb  Hoose  with 
uteation  and  respect  The  noble  Lord's  design 
in  uitemptiag  me  is  u  mean  and  tm worthy  as 
the  manner  ia  which  he  has  done  it  is  irregular 
ud  disorderly.  He  flatten  hfansdf  that  by  break- 
ing the  thread  of  my  discourse,  he  shall  oonfose 
me  in  my  argument.  But,  my  Lords,  I  will  not 
submit  to  this  treatment.  I  will  uot  be  inter- 
rupted. When  I  have  ooncloded,  let  him  an- 
swer me,  if  be  can.   As  to  the  wmrA  wbich  he 


has  denied,  I  still  affirm  that  it  was  the  word  he 
made  use  of ;  but  if  he  had  used  any  other,  I  am 
sure  every  noble  Lord  will  agree  with  me,  that 
his  meaning  was  exactly  what  I  have  expressed 
it.  Whether  he  said  course  or  train  is  bidifler- 
ent.  He  UM  your  Lordships  that  the  negotia- 
tion was  in  a  way  that  promised  a  happy  and 
honorable  conclusion.  His  distinctions  are  mean, 
frivolous,  and  puerile.  My  Lords,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand tbe  exalted  tone  assumed  by  that  noble 
Lord.  In  tbe  distress  and  weakness  ofthis  coun- 
try, my  Lords,  and  conscious  as  the  ministry 
ought  to  be  how  mach  they  have  contributed  to 
that  distress  and  weakness,  I  think  a  tone  of 
modesty,  of  submission,  of  humility,  would  be- 
oome  ^em  better ;  "  qnndam  caosiD  modestiam 
desiderant.*"  Before  this  country  they  stand  as 
tiie  greatest  criminals.  ■  Such  I  shall  prove  them 
to  be;  .for  I  do  not  doubt  of  proving,  to  your 
Lordships*  satisfaction,  that  since  they  have  been 
intrnsted  with  the  King's  aflain,  they  have  done 
every  thing  that  they  ought  not  to  have  done,  and 
hardly  any  thing  tbat  they  ought  to  hxn  dtrne. 

The  noble  horA  talks  of  Spanish  punctilios  ia 
the  lofty  style  and  idiom  of  a  Spaniard.  We  are . 
to  be  wonderfully  tender  of  the  Spanish  point  of 
honor,  as  if  they  had  been  the  complainants,  as 
if  they  had  received  the  injury.  I  think  be 
would  bave  done  belter  to  have  told  tis  what 
care  bad  been  taken  of  tbe  English  honor-  My 
Lords,  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  that  nation — at  least  as  far  as  it  is  represent- 
ed by  their  conrt  and  ministry,  and  should  think 
this  country  dishonored  by  a  comparison  of  tbe 
English  good  faiUi  with  tbe  punctilios  of  a  Span- 
iard. My  Lords,  the  English  are  a  candid,  an 
ingenoous  people.  The  Spaniards  are  as  mean 
ai^  crafty  as  tbey  are  jvoud  and  insolent  The 
integrity  of  the  English  mcrchaut,  the  generoos 
spirit  of  oar  naval  and  military  officers,  would 
he  degraded  by  «  oomparison  with  their  mer- 
chants or  otRmrs,  With  their  mimsters  I  bave 
often  been  obliged  to  negotiate,  and  never  met 
with  an  instance  of  candor  or  dignity  in  their 
proceedings;  nothing  but  low  cunning,  trick, 
and  artifice.  Al^er  a  long  experience  of  their 
want  of  candor  and  good  faith,  I  fonnd  myself 
compelled  to  talk  to  them  in  a  peremptory,  de- 
cisive language.  On  this  principle  I  submitted 
my  advice  to  a  trembling  coancil  for  an  imme- 
diate deolaratioa  of  a  war  with  Spain.*  Yonr 
Lordships  welt  know  what  were  the  conseqnra- 
ces  of  not  following  that  advice.  Since,  how- 
ever, for  reasons  unknown  to  me,  it  has  been 
tbonght  advisable  to  negotiate  with  the  court  of 
Spain,  I  shonld  have  conceived  that  the  great 
and  single  object  of  meh  s  negotiatitm  would 
have  bmn,  to  obtain  oompleto  satisfactioa  for 
the  injiuy  done  to  tbe  crown  and  people  of 
gland.  Bat,  if  I  understand  the  noble  Lord,  the 
only  ol^ect  of  the  present  negotiatioi  is  to  find 
a  salvo  for  the  punctilioiis  baaoc  of  the  Span- 
iards.   Tbe  abeardity  of  such  an  idea  is  trf*  it* 


*  Some  canses  call  for  modes^. 
>  In  17«L   See  p.  83. 
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■df  u»i{fertable.  Bat,  toj  Lords,  I  object  to 
oar  negotiating  at  sU,  in  our  preaent  oiroum- 
■tWDcee.  We  ore  not  in  that  Bituation  in  whioh 
a  great  and  powerrol  nation  is  permitted  to  ne- 
gotiate. A  foreign  pover  haa  forcibly  robbed 
his  Majesty  <^  a  part  of  his  domiidons.  Is  the 
island  restored?  Are  you  replaced  iaiUUaqwtf 
IF  that  bad  been  done,  it  mi^t  then,  perhaps, 
have  been  justifiable  to  treat  with  the  aggresser 
upon  the  satlsfaotioa  he  ooght  to  make  for  Uie 
insult  offered  to  the  Crown  of  England.  But 
will  you  descend  so  low  7  Will  you  so  shame- 
luUy  betray  the  King's  honor,  as  to  make  it  mat- 
ter of  negotiation  whether  his  Majesty**  poaea 
lions  shall  be  restored  to  him  or  not  ? 

I  doubt  not,  mj  Lords,  diat  there  an  •omo 
important  mysteries  in  the  ooadnotof  thia  afiair, 
whioh,  whenever  Ihey  are  eaEidained,  will  ae- 
eonnt  for  the  proToand  silenoe  now  ohiervad 
the  King's  serraots.  The  time  will  oome,  my 
Lordly  when  ibw  shall  be  dragged  from  their 
OMicealments.  lliere  are  some  questions  whioh, 
sooner  or  later,  must  be  answered.  The  minis- 
try, I  find,  without  declaring  tbemseWes  explic- 
itly, have  taken  pains,  to  possess  the  public  with 
an  opinion,  that  the  Spanish  court  have  ooo- 
etantly  disavowed  the  proceedings  of  their  gov- 
ernor ;  and  some  persons,  I  see,  have  been  shame- 
less  and  daring  enough  to  advise  his  Majesty  to 
support  andcounteoance  this  opinion  in  hu  speech 
from  the  throne.  Certainly,  my  Lords,  there 
never  was  a  more  odious,  a  more  infamous  bJse- 
hood  impoaed  on  a  great  natioa.  It  degrades 
the  King's  honor.  It  is  an  Insnlt  to  PariiamenL 
Hia  Mi^isaty  has  been  adriied  to  oosflrm  and 
give  eorreitoy  to  an  lUieolnis  falaehood.  I  beg 
year  Lordship's  attentvon,  and  I  hope  I  sball  be 
understood,  when  I  repeat,  Aat  the  ooort  of 
I^Mun's  having  disavowed  the  act  of  their  gov- 
ernor is  an  alnolnto,  a  palpable  falsehood.*  Let 
Be  ask,  my  Lords,  when  the  first  oommunioa- 
tioD  was  made  by  the  court  of  Madrid  of  their 
being  apprieed  of  Uie  taking  of  Falkknd's  Is), 
and,  was  it  acoompanied  with  an  offer  instant 
restitution,  of  immediate  sattibction,  and  the 
ponitfhment  of  the  Spanish  governor  ?  If  it  was 
not,  titey  have  adopted  the  aot  as  their  own,  and 
the  very  mention  of  a  disavowal  is  an  impudent 
insult  ofiered  to  the  King's  dignity.  The  King 
of  Spain  disowns  the  thief,  while  he  leaves  him 
oopuniahed,  and  proGu  by  the  theft.  In  vulgar 
Engtish,  he  is  the  moeiver  of  stolen  goods,  and 
oa^t  to  be  treated  aooordingly. 

If  your  Lordehips  will  knk  baok  to  a  pwiod 
of  tiw  Kai^hh  history  in  whieli  the  oironnMan- 
oes  are  reTaraed,  m  iriiiob  the  j^taniardB  were 
the  eomplauia^la,  yoa  will  see  how  ^fihreai^ 
they  sneeeeded.  Toa  will  aee  one  of  the  ablest 
BMa,  one  o(  the  bravest  officers  this  or  any  other 

*  HMtorycoaflnnsAiastatenient.  Adolphnssays 
tiiatwhen  Lord  Weymouth  in^iired  "  whether  Qri- 
maldi  hsd  uutructtons  to  disavow  the  condnct  of 
Bnccsreili,  be  received  an  answer  In  the  iugiUhe." 
—Vol.  i.,  p.  131.  It  was  not  until  Jutawxy  S9d,  1771, 
nearly  three  months  after,  that  the  disavowal  was 
made.   See  Adolpbos,  i_  435. 


country  ever  praduoed  (it  w  hardly  MoaiMiy  to 
mention  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Rale^),  saeri- 
fioed  by  the  meanest  prince  that  ever  aat  opon  the 
throne,  to  the  vindictive  jealousy  of  that  Imugbtj 
court.  James  the  First  was  base  enough,  at 
the  instance  of  Gondomar,  to  suSer  a  seotenoe 
against  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  for  another  supposed 
oflense,  to  be  carried  into  ezeontion  almost  twelve 
years  after  it  had' been  passed.  This  was  the 
pretense.  His  real  crime  vraa,  that  be  had  mor- 
tally oOended  the  Spaniards,  while  be  acted  bj 
the  King's  npvesa  ocdersi  and  nndar  his  oom^ 
mission. 

My  Lords,  the  |Kreteiided  disavowal  bf  As 
court  df  Spain  is  as  ridionkaa  aa  it  u  falae.  If 
your  Lordsb^is  vrant  any  other  proof,  eall  Ok 
yonr  own  ofBcen  who  were  statioied  at  Falk- 
land Isluid.  Ask  Uie  (Aoer  who  oommanded 
the  garriaoo,  vHiether,  vriMB  be  waa  summoned 
to  surrender,  the  demand  was  made  in  the  name 
of  the  Governor  of  Baenos  Ajrres  or  of  his  Catb* 
olic  Majesty  ?  Was  the  island  said  to  belong 
to  Don  Francisco  Boocarelli  or  to  the  King  of 
Spain  ?  If  1  am  not  mistaken,  we  have  been  in 
possession  of  these  nlsnds  since  the  year  1764 
or  1765.  Will  the  ministry  assert,  that,  in  all 
that  time,  the  Spanish  ooort  have  never  once 
claimed  them  7  That  their  right  to  them  has 
never  been  urged,  or  mentioned  to  our  ministry  7 
If  it  has,  the  act  of  the  Governor  of  Buenos 
Ayres  is  plamly  the  consequence  of  our  refusal 
to  acknowledge  and  submit  to  the  Spanish  olaims. 
For  five  years  they  negotiate;  wben  that  fiiils, 
Ih^  take  the  idaad  hy  force.  If  that  measure 
bad  arisen  out  of  the  general  inatmctiona  con- 
atantly  given  to  Ae  Goveraor  of  Buenos  Ayrea, 
why  dioald  the  exeentioa  of  it  have  been  defer- 
red so  loogf 

My  Lords,  if  the  falsehood  of  this  pretended 
disavovral  had  been  confined  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  I  shmild  have  admitted  it  witboat  eon- 
cem.  I  should  have  been  content  that  th^ 
themselves  had  left  a  door  open  for  exonae  and 
accommodation.  The  King  of  England's  honor 
is  not  tonohed  till  he  adopts  the  falsdiood,  deliv- 
ers it  to  his  Parliament,  and  adapts  it  as  his  own. 

I  can  not  quit  this  sobjeot  without  comparing 
the  ooodnot  of  the  present  mmistiy  with  that  U 
a  gentleman  [Mr.  George  Grenville]  who  is  now 
no  more.  The  oocanons  were  similar.  The 
French  bad  taken  a  little  island  from  us  [in  1 764] 
oalled  Tmk**  Island.  The  nunisler  then  at  the 
bead  of  the  treasoiy  [Mr.  GreovUle)  took  the 
bosiness  npon  himself.  Bnt  he  did  not  nsgi^ 
tiate.  He  aeat  ffar  ihe  Freaoh  embasaador  and 
made  a  peremptory  demand.  A  eoorier  was 
dispatched  to  Paris^  and  returned  in  a  few  days, 
with  orders  for  instant  resthiition,  not  only  of 
the  island,  but  of  every  thing  that  the  En^iA 
satgeota  had  lost.* 

Bneh,  then,  my  Lords,  are  the  cireumetanees 

*  A  simiW  measare  of  spirit  waa  adopted  by  the 
ssme  miniater  with  the  Spaniards,  who  had  driven 
onr  settiera  fVom  Hondnraa,  to  whom  fimrteen  days 
bad  been  allowed ;  npon  wbieb,  all  vraa  inataattj 
and  amioablr  adjasle^ 
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of  oar  diflereocB  with  Spun  ;  and  m  this  sitna- 
tioD,  wa  are  told  that  a  negotiatioa  has  been 
•atered  into ;  that  this  negotiatioii,  vbiob  moBl 
hav«  oommenoed  near  three  mombs  ago,  is  still 
depending,  and  that  any  insight  into  the  actual 
•tateofit  will  impede tlieaonuliirion.  MyLords, 
I  am  sot,  for  my  ova  part,  very  a&xioos  to  draw 
Crom  ibe  miimtiy  the  iRfonution  wbiob  the; 
take  ao  orach  care  to  eooceal  £rom.w*  I  very 
well  know  vbare  thia  bononble  negotktwn  witt 
cad— ^hera  it  nmut  ead.  We  may,  perfaape,  be 
able  to  patch  ap  an  aooonuDodatioo  for  the  pret- 
ent,  but  we  shall  ham  a  Spanish  war  in  six 
Buwitbs.  Some  of  your  Lordships  may,  perhaps, 
lamember  the  CoarentioB.  For  aeveml  suooess- 
iTC  years  oor  merohants  had  been  plundered ;  do 
protection  given  them ;  no  redress  obtained  for 
them.  During  all  that  lime  we  were  contented 
to  complain  uid  to  negoiiaie.  The  court  of 
Madrid  were  then  as  ready  to  disown  their  offi- 
cers, and  as  unwilling  to  punish  them,  as  they 
are  at  present.  WfaateTer  violence  happen^ 
was  always  laid  to  the  charge  of  one  or  other 
of  their  West  India  governors.  To-day  it  was 
the  Governor  of  Cuba,  to-morrow  t£  Porto  Rioo, 
Carthage na,  or  Porto  Bello.  If  in  a  partioular 
imtanoa  redress  wat  pnunised,  how  was  that 
pramise  kept?  The  rocrehant  irtm  bad  been 
Rdibed  of  his  property  «as  sent  to  the  West  Id- 
£as,  to  get  it,  if  be  ooold,  ont  of  an  empty  ohest 
At  last,  the  Conventitm  was  made ;  but,  tboagh 
approved  by  a  majori^  of  both  boases,  it  Was 
received  by  the  nation  with  universal  disomtent. 
I  myself  heard  that  wise  man  [Sir  Robert  W^- 
pole)  say  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  'Tis  true 
«e  have  got  a  Convention  and  a  vote  cf  Parlia- 
ment; bat  what  ugnifies  it?  We  shall  have  a 
Spanish  war  upon  the  back  of  cmr  Convention." 
Here,  my  Lords,  I  can  not  help  mentioning  a 
very  striking  observation  made  to  me  by  a  noble 
Lord  (Granville],  since  dead.  His  abilities  did 
honor  to  this  House  and  to  thia  nation.  In  the 
upper  departments  o£  government  he  bad  not  bis 
equal ;  and  I  feel  a  pride  in  declaring,  that  to  his 
patroaage,  bis  Orieodihii^  and  iostraction,  I  owe 
vimtevorlaBa.  This  gnat  nan  has  often  observ- 
ed to  me,  that,  ia  all  the  negotiatiais  v4iioh  pre- 
ceded the  CoDveuUoii,  onr  miaistera  tiever  fixmd 
out  that  there  was  no  grooad  w  subject  for  any 
aegotiatiiMi.  That  the  Spaniards  had  not  aright 
to  search  our  ships,  and  when  they  attempted  to 
regulate  that  right  by  treaty,  they  were  .regu- 
lating a  thing  which  did  not  exist.  This  I  take 
to  be  something  like  the  case  of  the  ministry. 
The  Spaniards  have  seized  an  island  they  have 
no  right  to ;  and  his  Majesty's  servants  meke  it 
a  matter  of  negotiation,  whether  bis  dominions 
shall  be  restored  to  him  or  not. 

Frtnn  what  I  have  said,  my  Lords,  I  do  not 
donbt  but  it  will  be  understood  by  many  Lords, 
and  given  oat  to  the  pablio,  that  I  am  for  barry> 
ing  the  nation,  at  aU  events^  into  a  war  with 


<  Tlie  CoavendoB  here  rafinrad  to  was  the  one 
made  bj  Sir  Robert  Walpde  In  173B,  which  Lord 
Chatham  at  the  time  so  strenBoosly  redstsd. 


Spain.  My  Lords,  I  disclaim  snob  ootusels,  and 
I  beg  that  this  deotaratioo  may  be  remembered. 
Let  us  have  peace,  my  Lords,  hut  let  it  be  hon- 
orable, let  it  be  secure.  A  patcbed-op  peace 
will  not  do.  It  will  not  satisfy  the  nation, 
though  it  may  be  a^roved  of  by  Parliament. 
I  distinguish  widely  between  a  solid  peace,  and 
the  di^raeefol  expedienu  by  which  a  war  may 
be  deferred,  bnt  can  not  be  avoided.  I  am  as 
leader  of  the  effnskm  of  faomaa  blood  as  the  do- 
Ue  Lord  who  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  miseries  of 
war.  the  Uoody  polities  of  some  noUe  Lords 
had  been  folfowed,  England,  sad  every  qoarter 
of  his  Majesty's  dominims  would  bave  been  glut- 
ted with  blood — U|e  blood  of  our  own  cocntry- 
own. 

My  Lords,  I  have  better  reasons,  perhaps,  than 
muiy  of  your  Lordships  for  desiring  peace  open 
the  terms  I  have  described.  I  know  the  strength 
and  preparation  of  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  I  know 
the  defenseless,  unprepared  condition  of  this 
country.  I  know  not  by  what  mismanagement 
we  are  reduced  to  this  situation ;  but  when  I 
consider  who  are  the  men  whom  a  war,  in 
the  outset  at  least,  moat  be  oondnoted,  can  1  bot 
wish  for  peaoe?  Let  tbera  not  screen  them- 
selves -behmd  the  :<rajit  of  intelligenoe.  They 
Add  intelligence :  Iknowtbeyhad.  Iftheybad 
not,  tb^  are  criminal,  and  their  amise  is  Uieir 
crime.  But  I  will  tell  these  yonng  ministen  the 
tme  source  <tf  intelligenee.  It  u  sagaeity.  Sa- 
gacity to  compare  causes  and  effects ;  to  judge 
of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  discern  the 
futnre  by  a  careful  review  ^  the  past.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who  asttmisbed  mankind  by  his  intel- 
ligeoce,  did  not  derive  it  from  spies  in  the  cabi- 
net of  every  pnnce  in  Europe :  he  drew  it  from 
the  cabinet  of  bis  own  sagacious  mind.  He  ob- 
served foots,  and  traced  them  forward  to  their 
conseqaenoes.  From  what  was,  he  conotuded 
what  must  be,  and  he  never  was  deceived.  In 
the  present  situation  of  aflaira,  I  think  it  would 
be  treachery  to  the  nation  to  oc»ceal  from  them 
^eir  real  cironmetanoes,  apd,  with  respect  to  a 
ftnelgn  enemyj  I  know  that  all  ooicealaients  are 
vain  and  nsems.  They  are  as  well  aognaiated 
with  the  qkotoal  force  and  weakness  ctf  this  ooon- 
tiy  as  any  of  the  King's  servants.  This  is  no 
time  for  Mleace  or  reserve.  X  charge  the  min- 
isters with  the  highest  crimes  that  men  in  their 
stations  can  be  guilty  of.  I  charge  tbem  wiUi 
having  destroyed  aU  content  and  unanimity  at 
home  by  a  series  of  oppressive,  unconstitutional 
measures ;  and  with  having  betrayed  and  deliv- 
ered th^  nation  defenseless  to  a  foreign  en- 
emy. 

Their  utmost  vigor  has  reached  no  farther 
than  to  a  fruitless,  protracted  negotiation.  When 
they  should  have  acted,  they  have  contented 
themselves  with  talking  "  tUxnd  it,  goddtu,  and 
about  it."  If  we  do  not  stand  fortii,  and  do  our 
duty  in  the  present  crisis,  the  nation  is  irretriev- 
ably tmdone.  I  despise  the  little  pdioy  of  con- 
cealments. Tod  .ought  to  know  the  whole  of 
yoor  sitoation.  If  tte  information  be  new  to  the 
ministry,  let  tbem  take  oare  to  profit  by  it.  I 
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mean  to  rouse,  to  alarm  the  whole  nation ;  to 
rouse  the  mtnistrj,  if  possible,  who  seem  to 
awake  to  nothing  bat  the  presemtioa  of  their 
places — to  awaken  the  King. 

Early  in  the  lest  spring,  a  motioa  was  made 
m  Parliament  Tor  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the 
UBTj,  and  an  aDgmentatioD  of  six  thousand  sea- 
men was  offered  to  the  ministry.  They  reAwed 
to  give  as  any  insight  into  the  oondition  of  the 
navy,  and  rejected  the  u^pnentstion.  Early  in 
Jone  tbey  reoeived  advice  of  a  oommencement 
(rf  hostilities  a  Spanish  armament,  wluoh  had 
warned  the  King's  garrison  to  quit  an  island  be- 
tpnging  to  his  Majesty.  Frtnn  that  to  the  12th 
of  September,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  they 
lay  dormanL  Not  a  man  was  raised,  not  a  sia- 
gb  ship  was  pat  into  commission.  From  the 
12th  of  September,  when  they  beard  of  the  first 
blow  being  actually  struck,  we  are  to  date  the 
beginning  of  their  preparations  for  defense.  Let 
us  now  inquire,  ray  Lords,  what  expedition  they 
hare  used,  what  vigor  they  have  exerted.  We 
have  heard  wonders  of  the  diligence  employed 
in  impressing,  of  the  large  bounties  ofiered,  and 
the  number  of  ships  put  into  commission.  These 
have  been,  for  some  time  past,  the  constant  top- 
ioa  of  ministerial  boast  and  triumph.  Without 
regarding  the  description,  let  us  look  to  the  sub- 
■tance.  I  tell  yonr  Irftrdships  that,  with  all  tfais 
vigor  and  expedition,  they  have  not,  in  a  period 
of  (KMMiderably  more  than  two  months,  nised 
ten  thousand  seamen.  I  mention  that  number, 
meaning  to  speak  largely,  though  in  my  own 
breast  I  am  convinced  that  the  number  does  not 
exceed  eight  thousand.  But  it  is  said  they  have 
ordered  fbrty  ships  of  the  line  iqto  commission. 
My  Lords,  upon  thu  anlgeot  I  can  speak  with 
knowledge.  I  have  been  conversant  in  these 
matters,  and  draw  my  information  from  the  great- 
est and  most  respectable  naval  authority  that 
ever  existed  in  this  coantry — I  mean  the  late 
Lord  Anson.  The  merits  of  that  great  man  are 
not  so  universally  known,  nor  his  memory  so 
warmly  respected  as  he  deserved.  To  his  wis- 
dom, to  his  experience  and  care  (and  I  speak  it 
with  pleasure),  the  nation  owes  the  glorious  na- 
tbI  soocesaes  oTUielart  war.  The  state  of  facts 
laid  before  Parliament  in  the  year  1756,  so  en- 
tirely ooDvinoed  me  of  the  injastioe  done  to  his 
ohamcter,  that  in  spite  of  the  popular  clamors 
nised  against  hun,  in  direct  oppontion  to  the 
comphunta  of  the  merchants,  and  of  the  whole 
city  (whose  favor  I  am  supposed  to  court  upon 
all  occasions),  I  replaced  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  I  thank  God  that  I  had  resolution 
enough  to  do  so.  Instructed  by  this  great  sea- 
man, I  do  affirm,  that  forty  ships  of  the  line,  with 
dieir  necessary  attendant  frigates,  to  be  properly 
manned,  require  forty  thousand  seamen.  If  your 
Lordships  are  surprised  at  tfais  assertion,  yon 
will  be  more  so  when  I  assure  you,  that  in  the 
last  war,  this  country  maintained  eighty-five 
thousand  seamen,  and  employed  them  all. 

Now,  my  Lords,  the  peace  establishment  of 
yoor  navy,  supposing  it  complete  and  efiective 
(which,  hy-the-by,  oa^t  to  be  Imown),  is  six- 


teen thousand  men.  Add  to  these  the  number 
newly  raised,  and  you  have  ahoot  twenty-five 
thousand  men  to  man  yoar  fleet.  I  shall  oome 
presently  to  the  application  of  this  force,  snoh 
as  it  is,  and  oompare  it  with  the  services  which 
I  know  are  indispensable.  But  first,  my  Lords, 
let  us  have  done  with  the  boasted  vigor  of  the 
ministry.  Let  as  bear  no  more  of  their  activity. 
If  yoar  Lordships  will  reoalt  to  yoar  minds  the 
state  of  this  coantry  when  Mihon  wu  takn, 
and  compuv  what  w&s  done  1^  government  at 
that  time  v'uh  the  efforts  now  made  in  veiy 
similar  circumstances,  you  wilt  be  able  to  de- 
termine what  praise  is  due  to  the  vigorous  oper- 
ations of  the  present  ministry.  Upon  the  first 
intelligence  of  the  invasion  of  Minorca,  a  great 
fleet  was  equipped  and  sent  out,  and  near  doable 
the  number  of  seamen  collected  in  half  the  time 
taken  to  fit  out  the  present  force,  which,  pitiful 
as  it  is,  is  not  yet,  if  the  occasion  was  ever  so 
pressing,  in  a  condition  to  go  to  sea.  Consult 
the  returns  which  were  laid  before  Parliament 
in  the  year  1756.  I  was  one  of  those  who  urged 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
ministry.  That  ministry,  my  Lords,  in  the  midst 
of  universal  censure  and  reproach,  lud  honor  and 
virtue  enough  to  iHwnote  the  inquiry  diemselves. 
They  scorned  to  evade  it  by  the  mean  ezpe^ent 
of  putting  a  previous  question.  Upon  the  striot- 
est  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  the  diligence  they 
had  used  in  sending  a  squadron  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  their  other  naval  prejtaratimis, 
was  beyond  all  example. 

My  Lords,  the  subject  on  which  I  am  spedt- 
ing  seems  to  call  upon  me,  and  I  willingly  take 
this  occasion,  to  declare  my  opinion  upon  a  ques- 
tion en  which  much  wicked  pains  have  been 
employed  to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
to  distress  government.  My  opinion  may  not  be 
very  popular ;  neither  am  I  running  the  race  at 
popularity.  I  am  myself  clearly  convinced,  and 
I  helieve  every  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
English  navy  will  acknowledge,  that  without 
impressing,  it  is  impossible  to  equip  a  respect- 
able fleet  within  the  time  in  which  such  arma- 
ments are  usually  wanted.  If  this  &ct  be  ad- 
mitted, and  if  the  necessity  of  arming  npon  a 
sadden  emergency  should  appear  inc<mtroverti- 
hle,  what  shall  we  think  of  those  men  who,  in 
Uie  moment  of  danger,  woald  stop  the  great  de> 
fense  of  their  country  f  Upon  whatever  princi- 
ple they  may  act,  the  act  itself  is  mora  than  fac- 
tion— it  is  laboring  to  cot  oB*  the  right  hand  of 
the  community.  I  wholly  condemn  their  con- 
duct, and  am  ready  to  support  any  motion  that 
may  be  made  for  bringing  those  aldermen,  who 
have  endeavored  to  stop  the  execution  of  the  Ad- 
miralty warrants,  to  the  bar  of  this  House.  My 
Lords,  I  do  not  rest  my  opinion  merely  upon  ne- 
cessity. I  am  satisfied  that  the  power  of  im- 
pressing is  founded  upon  uninterrupted  usage. 
It  is  the  "  consuetudo  regni"  Ithe  custom  of  the 
realm],  and  part  of  the  common  law  prerogative 
of  the  Crown.  When  I  condemn  the  proceed- 
ings of  some  persons  upon  this  occasimi,  let  me 
do  justice  to  a  dian  whose  ohnracter  and  oondoot 
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hare  been  most  iaTamoosly  traduced ;  I  mean 
the  late  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  Treacotbiolc.  In  the 
midst  of  reproach  and  clamor,  he  had  firmness 
•Bough  to  penwTere  tn  isiag  bia  daty,  I  do  not 
know  in  (Ace  a  more  nprigtit  magiatntte,  nor, 
in  private  life,  a  worthier  maa. 

Poinit.iiie  now,  mj  Lords,  to  state  to  joar 
Lonlafaips  the  extent  and  ytctiety  oT  tfie  eerrioe 
yriach  most  be  prorided  {or,  and  to  oompare 
then  widi  oar  apparent  feeonreai.  A  due  at- 
tention-to,  and  provision  for  Aeea  iarvices,  is 
prodence  in  time  of  peace;  in  war  it  is  neoessity. 
Preventive  policy,  my  Lords,  wfaieh-  obviates  or 
avoids  the  iojnry,  is  far  preferable  to  that  vin- 
dictive policy  which  aims  at  reparation,  or  has 
no  object  hot  revenge.  Tbe  precantion  tbst 
meets  the  discnder  is  cheap  and  easy ;  tbe  rem* 
edy  which  follows  it,  bloody  and  expensive.  The 
firat  great  and  acknowlet^ed  object  of  national 
defense  in  this  country  is  to  maintain  snch  a  su- 
perior naval  force  at  borne,  that  even  the  onited 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  may  never  he  masters 
of  the  Channel.  If  that  should  ever  happen, 
what  is  there  to  binder  their  landing  in  Ireland, 
or  even  upon  our  own  coast  ?  They  have  often 
made  tim  attempt.  Id  King  WUUam's  time  it 
■DOeeeded.  Kii^  James  embarked  on  board  a 
Freaeh  fleet,  and  bunded  with  a  French  aimy  in 
Ireland.  In  the  mean  time  the  Frenok  were 
masters  of  the  Channel,  and  oontEnned  so  notil 
their  Beat  was  destroyed  by  Aibtiiral  Roasel. 
As  lo  the  probable  eonseqaenoes  of  a  foreign 
army  landing  in  Great  Britain  or  Irelaod,  I  simll 
0^  yoar  Lordships  my  opinion  when  I  speak 
of  tbe  aotnal  Mndition  of  oar  standing  umy. 

The  seoood  naval  object  with  an  Englbh  min- 
ister shoold  be  to  maintain  at  all  times  a  power- 
fal  Western  sqoadron.  In  the  profbnndost  peaee 
it  should  be  respectable ;  in  war  it  shonld  be 
formidable.  Without  It,  tbe  colonies,  the  com- 
merce, the  navigation  of  Great  Britain,  lie  at 
the  mercy  of  the  house  of  Bonrbtn.  While  I 
bad  the  honor  of  acting  with  Lord  Anson,  that 
able  officer  never  ceased  to  inculcate  upoa  the 
minds  of  his  Uajestr's  servants,  the  neceesity  of 
emittantly  maintaining  a  strong  Western  sqoad- 
nn ;  and  I  most  vcndi  for  him,  that  «4iile  be 
was  at  die  head  of  tba  marine,  U  was  never  neg- 
koted. 

Hie  third  olgect  indispensable,  aa  I  conewve, 
m  the  distribotion  of  oar  navy,  is  to  maintain 
moh  a  force  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  as  may  be 
Boffioient  to  cover  that  garrison,  to  watch  the 
motions  of  tbe  Spaniards,  and  to  keep  open  the 
commanication  with  Minorca.  The  ministry 
will  not  betray  snch  a  want  of  information  as  to 
dispute  the  tmth  of  any  of  these  propositions. 
Bat  how  will  yonr  Lordships  be  astonished  when 
I  inform  yon  in  what  manner  they  have  provided 
for  these  great,  these  essential  objects  7  As  to 
tbe  first — I  mean  the  defense  of  tbe  Channel — 
I  take  upon  myself  to  a£Bnn  to  your  Lordships, 
that,  at  this  hour  (and  I  beg  that  the  date  may 
be  taken  down  and  obeunrad),  we  oan  not  send 
not  eleven  ships  of  tbe  line  so  manned  and  equip- 
ped, that  any  offioer  of  nnk  and  credit  in  the  serr- 


!  ice  shall  aooept  of  tbe  command  and  stake  his 
:  reputation  upon  it.  We  have  one  ship  of  the 
line  at  Jamaica,  one  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  and 
one  at  Gibraltar  I  Yet  at  this  very  moment,  for 
aught  that  the  ministry  know,  both  Jamaica  and 
Gibraltar  may  be  attacked  j  and  if  they  ore  at- 
tacked (which  God  foritid),  they  most  bU.  Noth- 
ing can  prevent  it  but  the  appearmioeof  a  snpe- 
xiot  sqoadron.  It  is  Uroe  tl^  some  two  months 
ago,  four  ships  of  the  line  were  m^red  firom 
PortsnwMith  and  one  from  Plymouth,  to  carry  a 
relief  from  Inland  to  Gibraltar.  These  sfaipo, 
my  Lords,  a  wedr  ago  were  still  in  port.  If^ 
upon  their  arriral  at  Gibraltar,  they  should  find 
tbe  bay  possessed  by  a  superior  squadron,  the 
relief  can  not  be  landed ;  and  if  it  could  be  land- 
ed, of  what  force  do  your  Lordships  think  it  con- 
sists? Two  regiments,  of  four  hundred  men 
each,  at  a  time  like  this,  are  sent  to  secure  a 
place  such  importance  as  Gibraltar  I  a  place 
which  it  is  nniversally  agreed  oan  not  hold  out 
against  a  vigorous  attack  from  the  sea,  if  once 
the  enemy  should  be  so  far  masters  of  tbe  bay 
as  to  make  a  good  landing  even  with  a  moderate 
force.  Tbe  indispensable  service  of  tbe  lines 
requires  at  least  four  thousand  meA.  The  pres- 
.ent  garrison  oonsists  of  about  two  thousand  three 
hun&ed  j  so  that  if  the  relief  should  be  fortn- 
nate  enough  to  get  on  shore,  they  will  want  eigbt 
hundred  men  of  their  necessary  complement. 

Let  us  now,  my  Lurds,  turn  onr  eyes  home- 
ward. When  the  defense  of  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  is  in  question,  it  is  no  longer  a  point  of 
honor;  it  is  not  the  seonrity  of  foreign  com- 
merce or  foreign  possessions;  we  are  to  con- 
tend for  tbe  being  of  the  state.  I  have  good 
authority  to  assure  your  Lordships  that  the 
Spaniards  have  now  a  fleet  at  Ferrol,  complete- 
ly manned  and  ready  to  sail,  which  we  are  in 
no  condition  to  meet.  We  conld  not  this  day 
send  out  eleven  ships  of  the  line  properly  equip- 
ped, and  to-morrow  the  enemy  may  be  masters 
of  the  Channel.  It  is  unnecessary  to  press  the 
consequences  <^  these  facts  upon  yonr  Lord- 
ships' minds.  If  the  enemy  were  to  land  in  full 
f<Hve,  either  upon  this  const  or  in  Ireland,  where 
is  your  army?  Where  is  yonr  defense?  My 
L«da,  if  tbe  house  of  Bourbon  make  a  wise  and 
vigorous  use  .  of  the  actual  advantages  tbqr  have 
over  OS,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  on  this  day 
month  we  may  not  be  a  natirn.  What  military 
force  oan  the  ministry  show  to  answer  any  sod- 
den demand?  I  do  not  speak  of  foreign  expe- 
ditions or  tensive  operations ;  I  speak  of  the 
interior  defense  of  Ireland  and  of  this  country. 
Ton  have  a  nominal  army  of  seventy  battalions, 
besides  guards  and  cavalry.  But  what  is  the 
establishment  of  these  battalions?  Supposing 
they  were  complete  in  the  numbers  allowed, 
which  I  know  they  are  not,  each  regiment 
would  consist  of  something  less  than  four  hun- 
dred men,  rank  and  file.  Are  these  battalions 
complete  ?  ^ave  any  orders  been  given  for  aa 
aogmentation,  or  do  the  ministiy  mean  to  con- 
tinue them  open  their  present  tow  establishment  ? 
Whoa  America,  the  West  Indies,  Gibraltar,  and 
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Minorca,  are  ttkaa  cam  ot,  ominder,  017  Lorda, 
what  part  of  this  unay  will  remain  to  defend 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain?  This  wibjeot,  mj 
Lords,  loads  me  to  oonnderations  of  foreign 
poliej  and  breign  alliaac^.  It  is  more  ooaaeot- 
ed  with  them  than  yvar  Loidibipa  maj  at  first 
imagine.  When  I  oompara  the  Hriibns  of  oar 
people,  eetinuted  higfa^  at  eeven  miUion^  with 
the  popahttuM  of  Fruca  and  Spabj  nfloallf  com- 
pnted  at  twentj-flTe  millions,  I  lae  a  clear,  sdf- 
•vident  impoenhility  for  this  cooatry  to  oootend 
with  the  united  power  of  the  boose  of  Boarbon 
nerely  npmi  the  strength  of  its  own  resDOroes. 
They  who  talk  of  oooflnii^  a  great  war  to  aaval 
operatiooa  only,  spe^  without  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience. We  can  no  more  command  the  dis- 
position than  the  events  ct  a  war.  Whwever 
we  are  attacked,  there  we  most  defend. 

I  have  been  much  abused,  my  Lords,  for  bojv 
porting  a  war  whioh  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
eall  my  German  war.  Bat  I  can  sifirm  with  a 
clear  oonscience,  that  that  abuse  has  been  thrown 
OD  me  by  men  who  were  either  unaoqaainted  with 
laots,  or  had  an  interest  in  misrepresenting  them. 
I  shall  speak  plainly  and  feanUy  to  your  Lord- 
ships upon  Ais,  as  I  do  upon  every  oooasion. 
Tii«t  I  did  in  Parliament  oppose,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  our  alleging  in  a  German  war,  in 
moat  true ;  and  if  t^  same  drcnmstance  were 
to  recur,  I  would  act  th«  same  part,  and  o^noe 
it  again.  But  when  I  was  called  upon  to  tsike  a 
share  in  the  administration,  that  measure  was 
already  decided.  Before  I  was  appointed  Seo- 
retary  of  State,  the  first  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Prussia  was  signed,  and  not  cmly  ratified  by  the 
Crown,  but  approved  of  and  confinned  by  a  reso- 
lution of  both  bouses  of  Parliament.  It  was  a 
weight  fostened  upon  my  neck.  By  that  treaty 
the  honor  of  the  Crown  and  the  honor  of  the  na- 
tion were  equally  engaged.  How  I  could  re- 
cede from  suah  an  engagement — how  I  oould 
advise  the  Crown  to  desert  a  great  princse  in 
(be  midst  of  those  difficulties  in  whiah  a  reliance 
■qxm  the  good  fiutk  ot  this  oonntry  bad  oootrib- 
ned  to  involve  him,  are  qoestions  I  willingly 
submit  to  your  Lordships*  candor.  That  wcm- 
derful  man  might,  perhaps,  have  extrieated  him- 
self from  his  difficulties  without  our  assistaaee. 
He  has  talents  which,  in  every  thing  that  touches 
the  human  capacity,  do  honor  to  the  human  mind. 
But  how  would  England  have  supported  that  rep- 
Qtation  of  credit  and  good  Giith  by  which  we  have 
been  disiinguiafaed  in  Europe  ?  What  other  for- 
eign power  would  have  sought  our  friendship? 
What  other  foreign  power  would  have.acoepted 
of  an  alliance  with  us  7 

Bat,  my  Lords,  thoagh  I  wholly  condemn  our 
entering  into  any  engagements  which  tend  to  in- 
volve us  in  a  continental  war,  I  do  not  admit  that 
alliances  with  some  of  the  German  princes  are 
either  detriment^  or  useless.  They  may  be,  my 
Lords,  not  only  QseTnl,  boC  naoessary.  I  hope, 
indeed,  I  never  didl  see  an  army  oS  foreign  aux- 
iliaries in  Great  Brhaio  ;  we  do  not  want  it.  If 
cor  people  are  united — if  they  are  attaohed  to 
ttia  King,  and  {daoa  onfldeBee  in  Us  govern- 


ment, we  have  an  internal  strength  soffioiest  to 
repel  any  fiMreign  invasion.  With  re^wot  to  Ire- 
land, my  LardB,  I  am  not  of  tha  nme  opioion. 
IT  a  powerM  fiireiga  army  ware  leaded  in  that 
kingdom,  with  aims  ready  to  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romaa  Cathtdic^  I  deolaie  freely 
to  your  Lordships  that  I  ahoaU  heartily  widi  it 
were  possible  10  ooUeet  twentf  thousatkd  Oermaa 
Protestants,  whether  from  Hesse,  or  Brunswick, 
or  Wolfenbuttle,  or  even  the  unpopular  Hano- 
verians, and  land  them  in  Ireland.  1  wish  it,  my 
Lords,  beoause  I  am  oonvinced  that,  wbeoever 
the  ease  hai^os,  we  shall  have  ao  English  army 
to  spare. 

I  have  taken  a  wide  eirouit,  my  Lords,  and 
trespaseed,  I  fear,  too  long  upon  your  Lm^hips* 
pa^enoe.  Yet  I  can  not  conclude  without  e»> 
deavoring  to  bring  home  your  thoughts  to  aa 
object  more  immediately  interesting  to  us  than 
any  I  have  yet  considered ;  I  mean  the  internal 
ooodition  of  thtf  country.  We  may  look  abroad 
for  wealth,  or  trinmpha,  or  luzuiy ;  but  England, 
my  Lnrds,  is  the  main  stay,  the  lut  resort  oftbe 
whole  empire  To  this  pmnt  every  aoheme  of 
policy,  whether  foreign  or  domestie,  should  ulti- 
mately refer.  Have  any  measures  been  takra 
lo  satisfy  or  to  unite  the  people  ?  Are  Ihe  gilev- 
ances  they  have  so  long  complained  of  removed  ? 
or  do  ihey  stand  not  only  unredressed,  but  ag- 
gravated 7  Is  the  right  of  free  election  restored 
to  the  elective  body  7  My  Lords,  I  myself  am 
one  of  the  people.  I  esteem  that  security  and 
independence,  which  is  the  original  birthright  of 
an  Englishman,  far  beyond  the  privileges,  how- 
evei^  splendid,  whioh  are  annexed  to  the  pear- 
age.  I  myself  am  by  birth  an  English  elector, 
and  join  with  the  freeholders  of  England  as  in  a 
common  oaose.  Believe  me,  my  Lords,  we  mis- 
take our  real  interest  as  much  as  our  duty  when 
we  separate  ourselves  from  the  mass  of  Uke  peo- 
ple. Can  it  be  e:q)eoted  that  EnglishmeB  will 
unite  heartily  in  the  defense  of  a  government  tqr 
which  they  CmI  Iheraselvae  insulted  and  of^Nresa- 
ed?  Rettore  them  to  their  r^hta ;  that  ti  the 
true  way  to  make  them  unanimous.  It  is  not  a 
cereroonioos  reoommuidatioe  from  the  Throne 
that  can  bring  back  peace  and  harmony  to  a 
discontented  people.  That  insipid  annoal  opiate 
has  been  administered  so  long  that  it  has  kwt  its 
effect.  Something  subataatial,  something  eflfeot- 
ual  must  be  done. 

The  public  credit  of  the  nation  stands  next  in 
degree  to  the  rights  o(  the  Constitution  ;  it  oalls 
loudly  for  the  interposition  of  Parliament.  There 
is  a  set  of  men,  my  Lords,  in  the  city  of  London, 
who  are  known  to  live  in  riot  and  luxury  upon 
the  plunder  o(  the  ignorant,  the  innocent,  the 
helpless — upon  that  part  <^  the  community  which 
stands  most  in  need  ot^  and  best  deserves  the  oaie 
and  protection  of  the  Legislature.  To  my 
Lords,  whether  tb^  be  miserable  joUiers  of 
'Change  Alley,  or  the  lofty  Asiatic  plunderers  of 
Leadenhall  Street,  they  are  all  equally  detest*- 
Ue.  I  oare  hot  little  whether  a  man  wdha  on 
toot,  or  ia  drawn  by  eight  bones  or  mx  honea; 
if  his  luxury  is  su|qM»tBd  by  the  phmdvr  of  hi* 
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eoontfy,  I  detpiM  and  detest  Uat.  My  Lorda, 
while  I  b«d  the  boaw  of  HTviiig  his  Msjeaty,  I 
nanr  Teatavd  to  look  at  the  traamry  hot  at  a 
dietaiica;  it  ii  a  biwiaew  I  am  luttt  for,  ud  to 
iriueb  InerereoiiM  have  sobmitted.  The  little 
I  know  of  it  bai  not  lemd  to  xaite  ny  opintoi) 
of  what  is  Tolffarly  called  the  mmeytd  mttrttt ; 
I  mean  that  blood-Mioker,  dial  muok-worm,  which 
calls  Itself  the  frimd  of  goranment — that  pre- 
tends to  serve  this  or  that  admiustration,  and 
may  be  parohsMd,  on  the  same  twms,  \fj  any 
admioistratioD — that  advancea  money  to  gorem- 
ment,  and  takes  special  care  of  its  own  emolu- 
ments. Under  this  description  I  include  the  whole 
race  of  commiiiaariea,  jobbers,  contraotors,  cloth- 
iers, and  remitters.  Yet  I  do  not  deny  that, 
eren  with  these  creatnres,  some  managem«it 
may  be  necessary.  I  hope,  my  Lord^  that  noth- 
ing that  I  have  said  will  be  aadentood  to  extend 
to  the  honest  and  indostrioos  tradesman,  wbo 
holds  the  middle  rank,  and  has  given  repeated 
pnxA  that  he  iNW&rs  law  and  liberty  to  gold.  I 
kre  that  class  of  men.  Mobh  less  wodd  I  ba 
tboagfat  to  reflect  upon  tlw  &ir  roerobaat,  whose 
Kberal  eommeree  b  the  prime  aouroe  of  national 
wealth.  I  esteem  his  ocoopadon  and  respect 
\aa  character. 

My  Lords,  if  the  general  represantatioD,  which 
I  have  had  the  honor  tt>  lay  bcftm  yon,  of  the 
sitaatiOD  of  poblio  affairs,  has  in  any  measare 
engaged  yoor  attention,  yoar  Lordships,  I  am 
sore,  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  season  calls 
for  more  than  eoramon  pnidenee  and  vigor  ia  the 
direotioB  of  onr  eimiioils.  The  diffieidty  the 
crisis  demands  a  wise,  a  fim,  and  a  popular  ad- 
mmistratien.  The  dishonorable  traffle  of  places 
has  eng^ed  DS  too  long.  Upon  this  sabjeot,  my 
Lovda,  I  speak  witboat  interest  or  enmity.  I 
ham  no  penonal  olgeotion  to  any  of  dw  Kil^r*s 
semBH.  I  ihall  wmr  be  miniater ;  certainty 
Bot  witboat  ftiUpoww  to  sot  away  all  ike  rotten 
bmnohes  of  goremmeot.  Tct,  onoooocmed  as  I 
tralj  am  for  myael^  I  nan  not  avoid  seeing  some 
ea^tal  errors  in  the  distribution  at  the  v^al  fa- 
vor. There  are  men,  my  Lords,  who,  if  their 
own  services  were  forgotten,  oaght  to  bare  an 
bereditaty  merit  with  the  hoase  of  Hanover ; 
whose  ancestors  stood  forth  in  the  day  of  tnnible, 
<^posed  their  persons  and  fortapes  to  treachery 
and  rebellion,  and  secmwl  to  his  Majesty's  fam- 
Qy  this  splendid  power  erf'  rewarding.  There 
are  other  men,  my  Lords  [looking  sternly  at  Lord 
Mansfield],  who,  to  speak  tenderly  of  them,  were 
not  qnite  so  forvrard  in  the  demonstrations  of 
tb»r  seal  to  the  reigning  family.  There  was  an- 
other caose,  my  Lords,  and  a  partial!^  to  it, 
\riiich  some  persons  had  not  at  all  times  discre- 
tion anoogh  to  oonoeal.  I  know  I  riiall  be  ao- 
ODsed  oi  attempUng  to  revive  disdnotions.  My 
Lords,  If  it  were  peadUa,  Z  would  abolish  all  dis- 
tinotioDs.  I  voold  not  wish  the  &von  of  the 
Crown  to  flow  invariably  in  one  channel.  Bat 
there  an  some  distinctions  which  are  inherent 
in  the  natare  of  things.  Then  is  a  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong — between  Whig  and 
Tomr. 


When  I  speak  (A  an  administration,  soch  as 
the  neoessity  of  the  season  calls  for,  my  views 
are  large  and  caraprahensive>.  Il  mast  ba  popii* 
lar,  that  it  may  begin  with  r^mtatioa.  It  most 
be  stroi^  within  itself,  that  it  may  proeeed  with 
vigor  aiKl  daoiskm.  An  admimstration,  formed 
upon  an  exolasive  system  of  family  oonnectitma 
or  private  fnendabips,  can  not,  I  am  oonTinoed, 
be  long  supported  in  this  country.  Yet,  my 
Lords,  no  man  reepeou  n-valoes  more  than  I  do 
that  boowaUe  oosneotion,  wliich  arises  from  a 
disinterested  concurrence  in  opinion  upon  public 
measures,  or  fi^om  the  sacred  bond  of  private 
friendship  and  esteem-  What  I  mean  is,  that  no 
single  man's  private  friendships  or  connections, 
however  extensive,  are  safficient  of  tbemselves 
either  to  form  or  overturn  an  administration. 
With  respect  to  the  ministry,  I  believe  they  have 
fewer  rivals  than  they  imagine.-  No  pniden* 
man  will  covet  a  ntnation  so  beset  with  diffl^ 
culty  and  danger. 

I  riull  tnnble  yoor  Lordships  with  but  a  fbw 
words  mxm.  Hu  M^esty  tells  us  in  his  speech 
that  he  will  oaU  upon  ns  far  oar  advice,  if  it 
should  be  necBssary  In  the  farther  progrese  of 
this  affair.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  or  no 
the  ministry  an  serioos  in  this  declaration,  nor 
what  is  meant  by  the  progmt  of  an  a^r  which 
rests  npon  <Hte  fixed  point.  Hitherto  we  have 
not  been  called  npon.  Bat,  thoogh  we  ara  not 
eonsolted,  it  is  ou-  right  and  duty,  as  the  King's 
great  hereditary  ooanoil,  to  ofier  bim  our  advice. 
The  papers  mentioaed  ia  the  noble  Duke's  mo- 
tion will  enable  us  to  form  a  jnst  and  accurate 
opinion  of  the  oondoot  of  bis  Majesty's  servants, 
thoogh  not  of  the  actual  state  of  their  honorable 
aegetiatioas.  The  nuhistry,  too,  seam  to  want 
ndvioe  upon  some  points  in  which  tbmr  own  safe- 
ty is  inuaaiSatoiy  ooa«ented>  Tbay  are  now 
balancing  between  a  vrar  vriiick  they  ought  to 
have  fiveoeen,  bat  for  whioh  they  have  made  no 
provision,  and  an  ignominioos  compromise.  Let 
me  warn  them  their  danger.  If  they  are 
farced  iate  a  war,  they  stand  it  at  the  hasard  of 
their  heads.  If  by  an  ignominious  compromise 
they  should  stain  the  honor  of  the  Crown,  or  sac- 
rifice the  rights  the  people,  let  them  look  to 
the  ooDseqnences,  and  ocmsiderwbeUiwthey  will 
be  able  to  walk  the  streets  in  safety. 


The  Dnke  of  Richmond's  motion  was  nega- 
tived by  a  vote  of  65  to  21.  The  ministry,  how- 
ever, took  from  this  time  more  decided  ground, 
and  demanded  a  restoration  of  the  iriands,  and  a 
disavowal  of  their  seizure,  as  the  only  coarse  on 
the  part  ot  Spain  which  could  praveot  immediate 
war.  It  ia  now  known  that  the  Spanbh  ooort, 
in  adopting  tbeaa  measures,  had  aotad  ia  cooeert 
wHh  the  conit  of  Franoe,  and  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect her  snmort,  wlietever  might  be  the  oonsa* 
quences.  Had  lUa  support  been  aKirded,  Ae 
war  predicted  by  Lord  Chatham  would  inevita* 
bly  Iwve  taken  phtoe.  But  the  King  of  France 
found  himself  involved  in  great  peconiary  diffi> 
onkies,  and  could  not  be  Indnoed  to  enter  into 
the  war.   The  Spaniards  were  therefora  corn- 
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pelled  to  yidd.  Thejr  disavoved  the  ssiziirB 
and  restoivd  the  idudi,  od  condition-  th»t  this 
reMontHm  dioald  not  nfiect  any  claim  of  right 
3D  the  part  of  Spain.   Tbna  yean  after,  ^ey 


mn  abandoned  tba  Engliih ;  and  it  ia  mnr 
ondentood  that  Lord  North  iMratly  agmd  to 
do  tia/^  when  the  anangameat  was  made  for  the 
natoiatioa  of  the  islands     tlw  Spanish. 


SP£ECH 

OP  LORD  CHATHAM  ON  THE  BILL  ADTHORIZINO  THE  QUARTERMO  OF  BRITISH  SOLDIERS  OH 
THE  INHABITANTS  OP  BOaXON,  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS.  KAY  10,  1774. 

INTRODUCTIOir. 

Tbi  betUt  oC  Lord  Chatham  hid  for  BOtiifl  time  pre  Tented  him  fmm  taking  any  sctire  part  In  pnblie 
■ffkini..  paring  two  yetn  be  bad  ranly  msde  his  appeaimnoe  la  die  Honse  erf  Lords,  sod  nothing  bat  tba 
nub  sod  headkmg  measores  of  Lord  North  in  regsid  to  America,  could  bsTs  dram  him  again  from  Ids 

retirement. 

In  speaking  of  those  messnrei,  it  may  be  proper  brieBy  to  remind  the  reader  of  some  of  the  preceding 
event!.  Wben  Cbariei  Towniend  was  left  at  the  head  of  affain,  by  Lord  Chatham'!  aofbrtunate  iUneu 
dnring  the  winter  of  1766-7,  be  was  ctmtinaally  goaded  by  Mr.  Greoville  on  the  labject  of  American  tax- 
stion.>  "  Yoa  srecow^rdal  Yoa  are  afraid  of  the  Americaiii.  You  dare  cot  tax  America  I"  The  rash 
spirit  of  Townsend  waa  roosed  by  tfaeae  attacka.  "  Fear  1"  aaid  he.  "  Cowards  ?  Dare  not  tax  Amer- 
ica 1  /  dare  tax  America  I"  Gresville  itood  ailent  for  a  moment,  and  then  laid, "  Dare  yoa  tax  Araer^ 
ICS  f  I  wish  to  God  yoa  woald  do  it."  Townsend  replied,  "  I  will,  I  will."  This  hasty  declaratioa  coald 
not  be  ersded  or  withdrawn,  and  in  Jane,  1767,  Townsend  brooght  in  a  bill  imposing  daties  on  glass,  pa- 
per, pasteboaid,  white  and  red  lead,  paioteri'  colors,  and  tea,  imported  into  the  colonie!.  The  preamble 
declared  that  it  waa  "  expedient  to  raise  s  revenne  in  America."  A  spirit  ot  decided  resistance  to  thess 
taxes  wsi  at  once  manifested  tbroaj^ont  all  the  coh^iies,  and  Lord  North,  on  coming  into  power  abont 
two  year!  after,  iotiDdaced  a  bill  repealing  all  the  daties  imposed  by  the  act  of  1767,  except  that  on  tea. 
Bat  this  was  oaaatiafactory,  for  it  put  the  repeal  on  "commeicial  groandji"  alone,  and  expressly  reaerved 
the  right  of  taxation.  At  tba  ckiaa  at  1773,  the  Bast  India  CompSBy,  encouraged  by  the  miaiatry,  leot 
large  qoandties  of  tea  to  Boston  and  some  odter  Ameriosn  ports.  The  people  reiolTed  that  die  tea  shoold 
not  be  landed,  hot  sboald  be  sent  bsdi  to  Eni^and  in  tba  ships  ttiat  bniaght  it  As  this  waa  forbidden  bj 
the  Castom-honse,  sH  die  tea  on  bosrd  tin  sMpa  lying  in  Boston  bariwr  vas  thrown  Intodie  water  by  men 
disguised  ss  Indians,  on  the  erening  of  Secember  lSdi,  1773.  TUs  dtriag  act  awakened  Aa  haenest 
smtment  of  die  British  minisby.  In  Uardi,  1774,  laws  were  passed  &priving  Maasaofansetts  of  liar  disiw 
ter,  doring  die  port  of  Boatoo,  and  sUowing  psnoos  diaiged  with  ckfrftal  oSbnsea  to  be  osiried  to  Bn- 
gludfbrtrisL  As  a  meane  of  tediar  en£bneaieiit^  a  UU  waa  iabodaoed  in  die  month  of  U^,  1774,  for 
qnartering  troops  on  die  inbaMumi  of  the  town  of  Boston,  and  odwr  parts  of  the  Amerkaa  oidoiuoB. 
This  state  of  tUi^s  gsTO  rise  to  a  mmbarof  Lmd  GSutham's  most  aolefarated  speeches,  of  wUcfa the fcL 
knriag  was  die  first  ia  cider. 

SPEECH,  &0. 


Mt  Lords, — The  anfarorable  state  of  health 
under  which  I  have  long  labored,  could  not  pre- 
vent me  from  laying  before  your  Lordships  my 
thoughts  on  the  bill  now  upon  the  table,  and  on 
the  Amerioan  afiain  in  general. 

If  we  take  a  traasient  view  of  tboae  motiTea 
which  induced  the  anoestoia  of  oar  feUow-snb- 
jeots  in  America  to  leave  tluir  oatiTe  ooontiy, 
to  encomiter  the  inunmenUe  diffionlUes  of  the 
aaexplored  regions  of  ttie  Western  World,  odr 
astoddunent  at  the  present  oondnct  of  their  de- 
Boendants  will  naturally  subside.  There  was  no 
e«mier  of  the  n^orld  into  which  men  oS  their  free 
and  enterprising  spirit  would  not  fly  with  alac- 
rity, rather  than  submit  to  the  slavi^  and  tyran- 
nioeil  principles  which  prevailed  at  that  period 
io  their  native  country.    And  shall  we  wonder, 


1  See  Borke's  sdmirsble  sketches  of  Orenrille, 
Townsend.  and  Lord  Cbsthsm's  third  mbistiy,  in 
ois  Speech  on  American  Texsdon. 


my  Lords,  if  the  descendants  of  snob  tllastrious 
characters  apum  with  contempt  the  hand  of  un- 
constitationaJ  power,  that  wotdd  snatch  from 
them  such  dear-bought  privileges  as  they  now 
contend  for?  Had  the  Briti^  oolonies  been 
planted  by  any  other  kingdom  than  oar  own,  the 
tohabitaats  would  have  carried  with  them  the 
ohuns  slaveiy  and  sfririt  of  despotism ;  bat 
as  they  are,  they  ought  to  be  remembered  as 
great  instances  to  instruct  the  world  what  great 
exertions  mankind  will  naturally  make,  when 
they  are  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  own 
powers.  And,  my  Lords,  notwithstanding  my 
intention  to  give  my  hearty  negative  to  the  ques- 
tion now  before  you,  I  can  not  help  condemning 
in  the  severest  manner  the  late  turbulent  and  un- 
warrantable conduct  of  the  Americans  in  some 
instances,  particularly  in  tho  late  riots  of  Boston, 
But,  my  Lords,  the  mode  which  has  been  pur- 
sued to  bring  them  bock  to  a  sense  of  their  duly 
to  their  parent  state,  has  been  so  difunetricalty 
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opposite  to  the  fondcmeatal  priaoiples  of  soand 
poliejj  that  indindaals  ponened  of  oanmoa  un- 
dentanding  moat  be  astoouhed  at  >uoh  proceed- 
inga.  Bj  blockiog  up  the  harbor  of  Boaton,  yoa 
have  iDvolved  the  inaooent  trader  in  the  same 
pmiiahmeot  with  the  gniltj  profligates  vho  de- 
rtroyed  yoar  merohandise ;  and  instead  of  mak- 
ing a  weU-coDoerted  eflbrt  to  secare  the  real 
offenders,  joa  clap  a  naval  and  military  extin- 
gnisber  orer  tbur  harbor,  and  viait  the  crime  of 
a  faw  lawless  depredators  and  their  abettors  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants. 

My  Lords,  Uiis  country  is  little  obliged  to  the 
frmmers  and  promoters  of  this  tea  lax.  The 
Americana  had  almost  forgot,  in  their  excess  of 
gratitude  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  any 
interest  Imt  that  of  the  mother  eoaairj  j  there 
seemed  an  emnlatioB  among  the  difierant  prov- 
inces who  diaald  be  most  dntifnl  and  forward  In 
their  ezpresaions  of  loyalty  to  their  real  bene- 
factor,  as  yoa  will  residOy  perceive  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Govemw  Bernard  to  a  noble 
Lord  then  in  office. 

"The  House  of  Representatives,"  says  he, 
"  from  tbe  time  of  opening  the  session  to  this 
day,  has  ^wn  a  disposition  to  avtud  all  dispate 
with  me,  every  thing  having  passed  with  as 
much  good  humor  as  I  conid  desire.  They  have 
acted  in  all  things  with  temper  and  moderation ; 
they  have  avtnded  soma  sa^eets  of  dispute,  and 
have  laid  a  foundation  for  removing  some  eatues 
of  former  ahercatioi." 

This,  ny  Lords,  was  the  temper  of  the  Amer- 
icans, and  would  have  continued  so,  had  it  not 
been  interrupted  by  your  fnutlev  endeBVQi*  to 
tax  there  without  their  consent.  But  the  mo- 
ment diey  perceived  your  Intenticn  was  renewed 
to  lax  tbun,  onder  a  pretense  of  serving  the 
East  In^  Company,  their  resentment  got  the 
ascendut  of  their  moderation,  and  horned  them 
into  actions  eontrary  to  Uw,  which,  in  their  cooI< 
er  hoars,  they  wonld  have  thought  on  with  hor- 
ror ;  for  I  sincerely  believe  the  destroying  of  the 
tea  was  the  efiect  of  despair. 

But,  my  Lords,  fnxa  the  complexion  of  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings,  I  think  that  adminis- 
tration has  purposely  irritated  them  into  those 
late  violent  acts,  for  which  they  now  so  severely 
smart,  porpoeely  to  be  revengeid  on  them  for  the 
victory  they  gained  by  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act }  a  measure  in  which  they  seemingly  acqni- 
eaced,  but  at  tbe  bottom  tb^  were  its  nal  ene- 
miee.  For  what  other  motive  cooU  induce  them 
to  dreai  taxation,  that  father  of  American  sedt- 
tion,  in  the  robes  of  an  East  India  dunct«,  but 
to  break  in  upon  that  mataal  peace  and  harmony 
which  then  to  h^i^ly  sabaiBted  between  them 
and  the  mother  country  ? 

My  Lords,  I  am  an  old  man,  and  would  advise 
the  noble  Lords  in  office  to  adopt  a  more  gentle 
mode  of  governing  America ;  for  tbe  day  is  not 
iar  distant  when  America  may  vie  with  these 
kingdoms,  not  only  in  arms,  but  in  arts  also.  It 
is  an  establidied  fact  that  the  principal  towns  in 
America  are  learned  and  polite,  and  understand 
the  ConstitnUon  of  tbe  empire  as  well  as  the  no- 


ble Lords  who  are  now  in  office;  and,  conse- 
quently, they  will  have  a  vatobfol  eye  over  their 
liberties,  to  prerent  the  least  encroaohment  on 
their  hereditary  rights. 

This  observation  is  so  recently  exemplified  in 
an  excellent  pamphlet,  which  comes  from  the 
pen  of  an  American  gentleman,  that  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  to  your  Lordships  his 
thoughts  on  the  competency  of  the  British  Par- 
liament to  tax  America,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
puts  this  interesting  matter  in  the  clearest  view. 

"The  high  court  of  Parliamftnt,"  says  he,  "is 
the  supreme  legislative  power  over  the  whole 
empire  ;  in  all  free  states  the  Constitution  is 
fixed ;  and  as  tbe  supreme  Legislature  derives 
its  power  and  authority  from  the  Constitution,  it 
can  not  overleap  the  bounds  of  it  without  de- 
■tniyii^  its  own  foundation.  The  Constitntion 
ascertains  and  Hmtts  both  sovereignty  and  alle- 
giance ;  and  dierefcre  hia  M^esty's  American 
subjects,  wbo  acknowledged  theiMelvea  bound 
by  the  ties  of  allegiance,  have  an  equitable  claim 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  fundamental  rules  of 
the  English  Constitntion ;  and  that  it  is  an  es- 
sential, unalteraUe  right  in  nature,  ingrafted  into 
the  British  Constitution  as  a  fundamental  law, 
and  ever  hehl  sacred  and  irrevocable  by  the  sub- 
jects within  this  realm,  that  what  a  man  has 
honestly  acquired  is  absolutely  his  own ;  which 
be  may  freely  give,  but  which  can  not  be  taken 
from  bim  without  his  oonseat." 

This,  my  Lords,  though  no  new  doctrine,  has 
always  been  my  received  and  unalterable  opin- 
ion, and  I  wiU  carry  it  to  my  grave,  that  this 
mmfry  had  no  right'  mtdtr  htiatn  to  tax  Amer- 
ica. It  is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  civil  pdity,  wlwdi  naitlwr  tbe  exigen- 
cies of  the  state,  nor  even  an  aoquieaeenca  ia  the 
taxes,  could  justify  upon  any  oocarion  -whatever. 
Such  proceedings  will  never  meat  their  wished- 
for  sucoees.  Instead  of  adding  to  their  miseiias, 
as  tbe  bill  now  before  yoa  mast  mKkiabtedly 
does,  niapt  some  lenient  oMasures,  which  may 
lure  them  to  their  duty.  Proceed  like  a  kind  and 
afiectionate  parent  over  a  child  whom  he  ten- 
derly loves,  and,  instead  of  those  harsh  and  se- 
vere proceedings,  pass  an  anmes^  on  all  their 
youthful  errors,  cdasp  them  once  more  in  your 
fond  and  afiectionate  arms,  and  I  will  venture  to 
affirm  y«u  will  find  them  children  worthy  of 
their  sire.  But,  dumld  their  turbulence  exist 
after  your  inroOered  tmos  <d  forgiTaaass,  vbiofa 
I  hope  and  expect  this  House  will  immediately 
ad(^  I  will  be  Bmong  the  fbremoat  of  you' 
Lordships  to  mora  for  «ch  maarares  as  will  t£- 
iiBctually  prevent  a  fature  rdapae,  and  make 
them  fwA  what  it  ia  to  pnmdre  a  ftand  and  for- 
girii^  parent  1  a  parent,  my  Lords,  ^riraae  wel- 
has  ever  been  my  greatest  and  moat  |deaa> 
ing  oonsolatiov-  This  declaration  may  seem  un- 
necessary j  but  I  will  venture  to  declare,  the  pe- 
riod is  not  far  distant  when  she  will  want  the 
assistance  of  her  most  distant  friends ;  bat  should 
the  all-disposing  hand  of  Providence  prevent  me 
from  affording  her  my  poor  assistance,  my  pray- 
ers shall  be  ever  for  her  welfare — Ltngth 
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dagi  bi  inhtr  right  hand^  and  imktr  left  nchei  Notwitbitu^Bff  ttaw  mmnga  uaA  TMnen- 
and  honor;  may  her  woyi  bi  the  «My«  of  plm-  stnncM,  the  tuU  «M  puMd  bj  m  nuqtnirf  of 
amtnmtmidMktrpatkgitptactt  S7  to  16. 


SPEECH 

OF  LORD  CHATHAH  ON  A  HOTION  FOR  AH  ADDRESS  TO  HIB  MAJBSTT,  TO  OITE  IMMEDIATE 
ORDERS  FOR  REHOVnG  BIS  TROOPS  FROM  BOBTOM,  DELITEBED  Of  TBB  HOt»E  Of  LOBDB, 
JAKUART  Ml^  irA. 

INTEODUCTION. 

Ox  die  90th  ttJwavwy,  ITTS,  Lord  Dutmoath,  Secretuy  of  Bute,  Uid  bafcre  tli*  Hoom  at  Lord*  n- 
rioQi  p*pen  relating  to  American  KfiUra.  Upon  tfeia  oocuioo  Lord  Chadiui  mored  tn  "sddreu  to  hii 
U^sty  for  tbo  immeditto  rsmovtl  of  bit  troops  from  Bottoo,"  and  aupportod  it  hj  ths  feDoiriDg  ■peoch. 

When  be  uorn  to  ipeak,  ■ayi  one  who  witneued  Hiv  wane, "  all  was  ailence  and  prefonnd  attention. 
Animated,  and  almost  inipired  by  bii  lobject,  he  leemed  to  feel  tiii  own  unrivaled  anperiority.  Hii  ven- 
erable figure,  dignified  and  gracefal  in  decay,  hli  language,  hta  voice,  hit  geatnre,  were  laeh  ai  ul^it,  at 
tbu  oMmantona  eriait,  b^  widi  the  fate  of  Britain  aaem  to  characterise  him  ai  the  goaidian  genius  of  bla 
country." 

SPEECH,  &c.' 


Mt  Lords,— After  more  than  six  w»eks'  pos- 
session of  the  papers  now  before  you,  on  a  snb- 
jeot  so  mooientoas,  at  a  time  when  the  fate  of 
this  nation  hangs  on  every  hour,  the  ministry 
have  at  length  oondeeoeoded  to  snbmit  to  the 
consideration  of  thb  House,  intelligence  from 
America  with  which  yoor  Lwdships  and  the 
public  have  been  long  and  folly  aeqaainted. 

The  measures  of  last  year,  my  Lords,  which 
ham  prodoeed  the  present  alarming  state  of 
Ameriea,  were  founded  npoa  misrepreeentation. 
Th^  wen  vidaiit,  preeipiUta^  and  Tindietive. 
The  natioiiwutdd  thaCttwH  only  a  bctian  in 
Bostoo  wbieh  oppoeed  all  lawful  gtnrenmMDt; 
that  an  uawarrantaUe  ii^uy  had  boBU  done  to 
priTBte  pn^ter^,  for  whieh  the  jos^e  of  Pulia- 
Dient  was  oalied  upon  to  order'  reparatitm ;  that 
the  least  appearance  of  firmness  would  awe  the 
Anerioans  into  submission,  and  upon  only  pass- 
ing the  Rubicon  we  should  be  "  sine  olade  vie- 
tor."» 

That  the  pet^le  might  choose  their  repre- 
sentatives under  the  influence  of  those  misrep- 
resmtations,  the  Parliament  was  precipitately 
^sebtTed.  Thus  tlw  nation  was  to  be  rendered 
iBStrnmental  in  executing  the  veogeanoa  of  ad- 
ndnktration  oa  that  iiyured,  onbappjr,  tndooed 
pwple. 

But  DOW,  my  Lords,  we  find  that,  instead  of 
Boppretting  the  oppoettioo  of  the  faotion  at  Boe> 
ton,  these  measures  have  siHnead  it  over  H» 
whole  oootlnait.  Tbey  have  united  that  whide 
people  by  the  most  indissolaUe  of  all  bands— in- 
tolerable wrongs.  The  just  reCribation  is  an  in- 
disofiminate,  omnerGiAil  prosoription  of  die  imio- 
oent  with  the  goitty,  nn beard  and  untried.  The 
bloodless  viclory  is  an  impotent  general  with  his 

I  TUs  speech  was  reported  liy  Mr.  Hngfa  Boyd, 
s  niKD  of  bigb  litenuy  lUtainmenta,  and  bran  very 
atrong  markfl  of  accuracy. 

■  Vlotorioos  wiAoat  slaagbter. 


dishonored  umy,  trusting  scdely  to  the  pidcax 
and  the  spade  for  aeourity  against  the  just  iadigw 
nation  of  an  injured  and  ins^ted  people. 

My  Lords,  lam  baj^Utat  srelaxiuiouormy 
infirmities  permits  me  to  seize  this  earliest  op- 
portunity of  oflering  my  poor  advice  to  save  this 
unhappy  country,  at  this  moment  tottering  to  iu 
rain.  But,  as  I  have  not  the  honor  of  access  to 
hia  Mayeety,  I  will  endeavor  to  tmosmit  to  him, 
through  the  ooBstitational  ohnnaal  of  tUs  Hoosa, 
my  ideas  on  American  bnajness,  to  reseoa  Ivm 
from  the  misadvice  of  his  present  ministeca.  I 
congratulate  your  Lordships  thtf  the  business  is 
at  lost  altered  upon  by  the  noUe  Lord's  [Lord 
Dannooth]  Uying  tha  p^^rs  belbre  yoo.  As 
I  suppose  your  Lordships  are  too  well  apprised 
of  their  eoatmits,  I  hope  I  am  not  prema^tnre  ia 
snboittii^  to  you  ray  {wescnt  motion.  [The 
motion  was  read.] 

I  wish,  my  Lords,  not  to  lose  a  day  ia  this  ur- 
gent, pressing  crisis.  An  hour  now  lost  in  allay- 
ing ferments  in  America  may  produce  years  of 
calamity.  For  my  own  part,  I  vrill  not  desert, 
for  a  moment,  the  conduct  of  this  weighty  basi- 
ness,  from  the  first  to  the  last.  Unless  nailed  to 
my  bed  by  the  extremity  of  sickness,  I  will  give 
it  unremitted  attention.  I  will  knock  at  the  door 
of  this  sleeping  and  confonnded  ministry,  and  will 
rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  danger. 

When  I  state  the  importance  of  the  oolonies  to 
tiiis  oountry,  and  the  mi^tude  of  danger  hang- 
ing over  this  cotutry  from  the  present  plan  of 
misadministration  praettoed  against  diera,  I  do- 
nre  not  to  be  understood  to  argue  for  a  reciproc- 
ity of  indulgence  between  England  and  America. 
I  contend  not  for  indalgnee,  bat  justice  to  Amer> 
ioa  j  and  I  shall  ever  00Bte«d  that  the  Americans 
justly  owe  obediense  to  us  in  a  limited  degree — 
they  owe  obedience  to  our  ordinances  of  trada 
and  navigation;  but  let  the  line  be  skitlfullj 
drawn  between  the  objects  <^  those  ordinanoea 
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and  their  printe  interna)  property-  Let  the  w> 
credoesB  their  proper^  remain  inviolate.  Let 
it  be  taxable  only  bj  their  own  consent,  given 
ia  their  provincial  asnmbliea,  elee  it  will  oease 
to  be  property.  Ae  to  the  metapfajaieal  refine* 
menu,  attempting  to  abow  (hat  the  Americans 
are  equally  fme  from  obedieaee  and  oommatoial 
icetrainti^  u  from  taatatkn  for  Mveuie,  beug 
unrepresented  here,  I  proaooBeetbem  fattle,  Mt- 
okns,  and  groandlees. 

When  I  urge  this  measure  rfreeaUing  the 
troope  from  BoetMi,  I  ni^  it  fln  tfaih  preenag 
principle,  that  it  is  neoeasarily  preparatmy  to 
tbe  restoratioa  of  year  peace  and  the  establirii- 
moot  of  your  prosperity.  It  will  then  appear 
that  yoQ  are  dbposed  to  treat  amioabty  and  eq- 
uitably ;  and  to  consider,  revise,  and  repeal,  if  it 
riiould  be  found  neoessaiy  (as  I  affirm  it  will), 
those  violent  acts  and  deobirations  which  have 
disseminated  confusion  thronghoat  your  empire. 

Reaistaace  to  yoor  acts  was  necessary  as  it 
was  just ;  and  your  vain  declarationa  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  Parliameat,  and  your  imperioos  doc- 
trines of  the  oeeessHy  of  sobidssiaii,  wBI  he  iband 
eqoally  impotent  to  eomrince  cv  to  enslave  yoor 
Mknr-salgeeta  ia  Amerioa,  who  fitel  that  ^raony, 
iriielher  aaAAtomd  fay  u  indindoal  part  of  the 
Legialatnre,  ot  'the  bodies  who  ooropose  it,  is 
equally  intoleraUe  to  Britirii  salqeots. 

The  means  of  enltMving  this  thraldom  are 
jbuod  to  be  as  ridiouloos  and  weak  in  practice 
«*  they  are  anjost  in  principle.  Indeed,  I  can 
not  but  feel  the  most  anxious  sensibility  for  the 
situatim  of  General  Gage,  and  tbe  troops  onder 
bis  command ;  thinking  him,  as  I  dc^  a  man  <^ 
humanity  and  tindentuiding ;  and  entertaining, 
as  I  ever  will,  tbe  highest  respect,  die  warmest 
love  for  the  British  troops.  Their  situation  is 
truly  unworthy ;  penned  up — pining  in  inglorious 
inactivity.  They  are  an  army  of  impotence. 
Yon  may  call  them  an  army  of  safety  and  of 
guard ;  bat  they  are,  in  truth,  an  army  of  impo- 
tence and  contempt ;  and,  to  make  tbe  folly  equal 
to  the  disgrace,  ^y  are  an  army  of  irritation  and 
vazatioa. 

Bat  I  find  a  report  creeping  abroad  ttat  min- 
islars  eensnrB  Omml  Gage's  iaaotivity.  Let 
tbna  eensure  him — it  beoooies  them—it  be- 
eomes  their  jostioe  and  their  bouor.  Z  mean  not 
to  censnre  hie  inaetrrity.  It  is  a  prudent  and 
neeeesary  inaotion ;  but  it  is  a  miserable  eondi> 
tioD,  where  diq^nwe  bpradmce,  and  where  it  is 
■eeessary  to  be  contemptible.  This  tameness, 
however  contemptible,  can  not  be  censored ;  for 
the  first  drop  of  blood  shed  in  civil  and  unnatu- 
ral war  might  be    immedioabile  volnos."' 

I  therefore  urge  and  conjure  your  Lordships 
immediately  to  adopt  this  coaoiliating  measnre. 
I  will  pledge  myself  for  its  immediately  [woduo- 
ittg  conciliatory  efleots,  by  its  being  thus  vrell 
timed ;  but  if  yon  delay  till  your  vain  hope  shall 
be  aooomidisbed  of  triumphantly  dtotating  rec- 

'inipnMBOtartes;  erst  mmtdkaiUt  enAws. 
AH  arts  are  vaini  ineurMe  ^  wound. 

OvmT*  Meiaimorplma,  bookx..  180. 
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oDciliatiMt,  you  delay  forever.  But,  admitting 
that  this  hope  (which  in  truth  is  desperate) 
should  be  aoooraplished,  what  do  you  gain  by  tbe 
impositioo  your  victnioQs  amity  ?  Yon  will 
be  uatmeted  and  luthanked.  Adopt,  then,  the 
grace,  while  yoo  have  ^  opportunity,  of  recoii> 
eilemflnt-— or  at  least  prepare  the  way.  Allay 
tbe  fmaeiit  pravailii^  in  America,  removing 
the  obDoxioas  hostile  cause— otHKmens  and  m- 
servioeable;  for  their  merit  «aa  be  only  inaotion: 
"  Non  dimicare  est  vincere,"*  their  victory  can 
never  be  by  exertions,  llieir  force  would  be 
most  disi»oportionately  exerted  against  a  brave, 
geaeroos,  and  nuted  peoide,  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  courage  in  dieir  hearts :  three  mill* 
ions  of  people,  the  genuine  descendants  of  a 
valiant  and  pious  aneestry,  driven  to  those  deserts 
by  the  narrow  maxims  of  a  superatitions  tyranny. 
And  is  the  spirit  of  persecution  never  to  be  ap- 
peased ?  Are  tbe  brave  sons  of  those  brave 
forefathers  to  inherit  their  soRerings,  as  they 
have  inherited  their  virtues?  Are  they  to  sus- 
tain the  infliction  of  tbe  meet  oppresuve  and  un- 
exampled severity,  beyond  tbe  aeconnts  of  his- 
tory ordeseription  (^poetry:  " Rhadamanthus 
hi^t  dmissima  regna,  castigatque  aKrfitfw."* 
So  sayt  tliB  wisest  poet,  and  perhaps  the  wisest 
statesman  and  politieian.  But  oar  ministers  say 
th«  ^flMfKCHM  MMt  ml  bt  Asord.  They  have 
been  condemned  imktard.  The  indisoriminate 
hand  of  vengeance  has  lumped  together  bmeent 
and  guilty ;  with  all  the  formalities  o!  hostility, 
has  bloehed  np  the  tovrn  [Boston],  and  reduced 
to  beggary  and  famine  thirty  thousand  inhabit- 
anu. 

Bat  his  Majesty  is  advised  that  tbe  nnicn  in 
America  can  not  last.  Ministers  have  more 
eyes  than  I,  and  should  have  more  ears ;  but, 
with  all  the  informatitm  I  have  been  aUe  to  pro- 
core,  I  can  prononnce  it  a  unicm  solid,  perma- 
nent, and  effectual.  Ministers  may  satisfy  them- 
setves,  and  delude  the  public,  with  the  report  of 
what  they  call  commercial  bodies  in  America. 
They  are  not  commercial.  They  are  your  paok- 
een  and  factors.  They  live  npoa  nothing,  for  I 
oall  eoDunission  nothing.  I  speak  of  die  minis- 
terial antbority  for  this  American  intelligence— 
the  runners  for  goverumeot,  who  are  paid  fat 
tbeir  faitelligence.  Bnt  these  are  not  men, 
nor  tills  the  ioflaeaee,  to  be  considered  in  Amer* 
ica,  when  we  estimate  tbe  firmness  of  tbeiriiBiaa. 
Even  to  extend  tbe  qoestioo,  and  to  take  hi  tiie 

*  Not  to  figbt  U  to  cmqner. 

*  The  pesss^  ii  from  the  Maeid  of  Virgil,  hoA 
vl.,  366-7. 

QooMiis  base  Bhadainaadnu  habsC  duiasima  regna, 
Castigat^u  anditqoe  dolos. 

O'er  these  dire  reelne 
The  Cretan  Bhadamanthas  hdds  his  sway, 
And  lashes  guil^  souls,  whose  wiles  and  crimes 

He  bears. 

Lord  Cbsthsm,  fWim  tbe  order  of  the  wordi,  girss 
(bom  an  ingenloos  tan,  as  if  the  paniibment  came 
Af^rtie  hearfafr;  which  was  eeitsinly  true  of  Jus- 
tice as  Iben  sdn^niitered  in  Asurlcs,  thoogh  not  in 
the  iBbroal  regicns  of 
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really  mercantile  circle,  vill  be  totally  inadft- 
quale  to  the  oonsideration.  Trade,  indeed,  in- 
creases  the  wealth  and  glory  of  a  ooantry ;  bat 
ita  real  strength  and  atamtna  are  to  be  locked  for 
among  the  cultivators  of  the  land.  In  tbeir  sim- 
plicity of  life  ia  (aond  the  simpleneM  of  virtue — 
the  iotegri^  and  ooorage  of  freedom.  These 
tme,  genuine  khib  of  the  earth  are  invincible ; 
and  thej  lumnud  and  hem  in  the  meroa&tile 
bodlei,  e?«i  if  these  bodies  (iriiieh  snppoeitioo 
I  totally  diKlaim)  could  be  supposed  diMfleoted 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.  OF  this  general  spirit 
existing  in  the  British  mtioa  (for  so  I  wish  to 
distingaish  the  real  and  geoaine  Americaos  from 
the  pseudo-tradera  I  luve  described) — of  this 
spirit  of  independence,  animating  the  nation  of 
America,  I  have  the  most  antbentio  information. 
It  is  not  new  among  them.  It  is,  and  has  ever 
been,  their  established  principle,  their  confirmed 
persoasion.    It  is  their  nature  and  their  doctrine. 

I  remember,  some  years  ago,  when  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act  was  in  agitation,  conversing  in 
a  friendly  confidence  with  a  person  of  undoubted 
respect  and  authenticity,  on  that  subject,  and  be 
assured  me  with  a  certainty  which  his  judgment 
and  opportunity  gave  him,  that  these  were  the 
prevaient  and  steady  principles  of  America— that 
yen  might  destroy  their  towns,  and  eat  them  off 
from  the  snperfioities,  perhaps  the  oonvonienoea 
of  life,  hnt  that  they  were  prepared  to  despise 
your  power,  and  would  not  lament  their  loss, 
while  they  have — what,  my  Lords  t — their  woodi 
and  Uieir  liberty.  The  name  of  my  aathority, 
if  I  am  called  upon,  will  aatheatioate  the  opinion 
irrefragably." 

If  illegal  riolwices  have  been,  as  it  is  said, 
committed  in  America,  prepare  the  way,  open 
the  door  of  possibility  for  acknowledgment  and 
satisfaction ;  but  proceed  not  to  such  coercion, 
such  proscription ;  cease  your  indiscriminate  in- 
flictions; amerce  not  thirty  thousand — oppress 
not  three  millions  for  the  bult  of  forty  or  lifty 
individuals.  Such  severity  of  injustice  must  for- 
ever render  incurable  the  wounds  you  have  al- 
ready given  your  ooltmiesj  you  irritate  them  to 
unappeasable  rancor.  What  thoogh  you  march 
from  town  to  town,  and  from  proviooe  to  prov- 
ince }  though  you  should  be  able  to  enforce  a 
temporary  and  local  sobmissioa  (which  I  only 
suppose,  not  admit),  how  shall  you  be  able  to  se- 
cure the  obedience  of  the  oountry  you  leave  be- 
hind you  in  your  progress,  to  grasp  the  dominion 
of  eighteen  hundred  miles  of  continent,  populous 
in  numbers,  possessing  valor,  liberty,  and  resist- 
ance? 

This  resistance  to  your  arbitrary  system  of 
taxation  might  have  been  foreseen.  It  was  ob- 
vious from  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  mankind ; 
and,  above  all,  from  the  Whiggish  spirit  flourish- 
ing in  that  country.  The  spirit  which  now  re- 
sists your  taxation  in  America  is  the  same  which 
formerly  opposed  loans,  benevolences,  and  ship- 
money  in  Engknd ;  the  same  spirit  which  called 
all  EnglanL  "oo  iu  legs^  and  by  the  Bill  of 


It  was  Dr.  VmUbk 


Rights  vindicated  the  English  Constitntioa ;  the 
same  spirit  which  established  the  great  fonda- 
mental,  essential  maxim  of  your  liberties,  that 
no  mbjtct  of  England  thall  be  taxad  but  bg  kia 
own  content. 

This  glorious  spirit  of  Wfaiggism  animates 
three  millicHis  in  Ameiioa,  who  prefer  porei^ 
with  liberty,  to  gilded  obaiaa  and  aordU  affln- 
enoe ;  and  who  will  die  in  defense  of  thur  rigfata 
as  men,  as  fireemen.  What  shall  (^ipoM  tbiv 
^ilrit,  aided  by  the  congenial  flame  glowing  in 
the  breast  of  evety  Whig  in  Enghmd,  to  th« 
amount,  I  hope,  of  double  the  American  nora- 
bers  7  Ireland  they  have  to  a  man.  In  that 
country,  joined  as  it  is  with  the  cause  of  the  colo- 
nies, Siid  placed  at  their  head,  the  diMinotkm  I 
contend  for  is  and  mast  be  observed.  This  conn- 
try  superintends  uid  controls  their  trade  and  nav- 
igation ;  but  Ihey  tax  themuheM.  And  this  dis- 
tinotion  between  extem&l  and  internal  control  is 
sacred  and  insurmountable ;  it  is  involved  in  the 
abstract  nature  of  things.  Property  is  private, 
individual,  absolute.  Trade  is  an  extended  and 
complicated  consideration :  it  reaches  as  far  as 
ships  can  sail  or  winds  can  blow  :  it  is  a  great 
and  various  machine.  To  regulate  the  number, 
less  movements  of  its  several  parts,  and  oomlnne 
them  into  eflect  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  re- 
quires the  superiatrndii^  wisdom  and  energy  of 
the  supreme  power  in  the  empire.  But  this  su- 
preme power  has  no  efieot  towavd  internal  taxa- 
tion }  for  it  doa  not  exist  in  that  relation ;  there 
is  no  sndi  thii^,  no  Anh  idea  in  t)aa  Constitn- 
tioi,  as  a  supreme  power  operating  upon  proper- 
ty. Let  lUs  distinction  then  remain  forever  as- 
certained ;  taxation  is  theirs,  commercial  regu- 
lation is  ours.  As  an  American,  I  would  recog- 
nize to  England  her  supreme  right  of  regulating 
commerce  and  navigation ;  as  an  Englishman  by 
lurth  and  principle^  I  recognise  lo  the  Americans 
their  supreme,  unalienable  right  in  their  proper- 
ty :  a  right  which  they  arc  justified  in  the  de- 
fense of  to  the  last  extremity.  To  maintain  this 
principle  is  the  common  cause  of  the  Whigs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  on  this. 
"  'Tis  liberty  to  liberty  engi^ed,"  that  they  will 
defend  themselves,  their  families,  and  tbeir  coun- 
try. In  this  great  cause  they  are  immovably 
allied :  it  is  the  allianee  oS  God  and  nature- 
immutable,  eternal— fixed  as  the  -firmament  of 
heaven. 

To  such  united  force,  what  force  shall  be  op- 
posed ?  What,  my  Lords  7  A  few  regiments 
in  America,  and  seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand 
men  at  home !  The  idea  is  too  ridiculous  to 
take  up  a  moment  of  your  Lordships'  time.  Nor 
can  such  a  national  and  principled  union  be  re- 
sisted by  the  Uicks  of  office,  or  ministerial  ma- 
neuver. Laying  of  papers  on  your  table,  or 
counting  numbers  on  a  division,  will  not  avert 
or  postpone  the  hour  of  danger.  It  must  arrive, 
my  Lords,  unless  these  fatal  acts  are  done  away; 
it  must  arrive  in  all  its  horrors,  and  then  these 
boastful  ministers,  spite  of  all  their  confidence 
and  all  their  maneuvers,  shall  be  forced  to  hide 
tbeir  heads.  They  sfatdl  be  fbroed  to  a  disgrace- 
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fut  abandonment  of  their  present  measnres  and 
principles,  which  they  avow,  bat  oan  not  defend ; 
measnres  whiclt  they  presnnie  to  attempt,  but 
can  not  hope  to  eOeotaaie.  Tbey  can  not,  my 
Lords,  tbey  can  not  adr  a  atap;  thc^  have  not  a 
move  left;  tbey  are  chtck-maUd I 

fiat  it  »  not  repealing  this  act  of  Parliament, 
it  is  not  repeaiiog  a  pieoe  of  parobmont,  that 
can  restwe  America  to  our  boaoin.  Yon  must 
repeal  her  fears  and  her  resentments,  and  yon 
may  then  hope  for  her  lore  sod  gratitude.  But 
now,  insolted  with  an  armed  force  posted  at 
Boston,  irritated  with  a  hostile  army  before  her 
eyes,  her  concessions,  if  you  cotUd  force  them, 
would  be  sospicious  and  insecure ;  they  will  be 
**  tr^  animo''  [with  an  angry  spirit] ;  tbey  will 
not  be  the  sound,  honorable  passions  of  freemen ; 
they  will  be  the  dictates  of  fear  and  extortions 
of  foroe.  But  it  is  more  than  evideot  that  you 
can  not  force  them,  united  as  they  are,  to  your 
UDworthy  terms  of  submission.  It  is  impossible. 
And  when  I  hear  General  Gage  censured  for  in- 
aotiviiy,  1  must  retort  with  indignation  on  those 
whose  intemperate  measnres  and  improvident 
counsels  have  betrayed  him  into  his  present  sita- 
ation.  His  situation  reminds  me,  my  Lords,  of 
the  aaawer  of  a  French  general  in  the  civil  wars 
of  France-— Moosiear  C<iqd6  opposed  to  Mon- 
aieur  Turenne.  He  was  aaksd  how  jt  happened 
that  be  did  not  take  bis  adversary  priaoner,  as 
be  was  often  very  near  him.  "  J'ai  pear,"  re- 
plied Cond6,  very  honestly,  "j'ai  pear  qa'il  ne 
me  prenne     Fm  afrmd  he'll  take  me. 

When  your  Lordships  look  at  the  papers 
transmitted  us  from  America — ^when  you  con- 
sider their  decency,  firmness,  and  wisdon>,  you 
can  not  bat  respect  their  cause,  and  wish  to  make 
it  your  own.  For  myself^  I  must  declare  and 
avow,  that  in  ail  my  reading  and  observation— 
and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study — I  have  read 
Thucydides,  and  have  studied  and  admired  the 
master-states  of  the  world— that  for  solidity  of 
reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  con- 
clusion, under  such  a  complication  of  difficult 
drvumstanoes,  no  nation  or  body  of  men  oan 
stand  in  prefereoce  to  the  gmersl  Congress  at 
Philadelfdiia.  I  trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  Lord- 
ships that  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon 
such  men,  to  estaUidi  de^totism  over  such  a 
mighty  continental  nation,  must  be  vain,  most  be 
fatal.  We  shall  be  {breed  ultimately  to  retract; 
let  us  retract  while  we  can,  not  when  we  must. 
I  ny  we  must  necessarily  undo  these  violent, 
DpfHVSsive  acts.''  Tbey  most  be  repealed.  Vou 
vt/f  repeal  them.  I  pledge  myself  for  it,  that 
yon  will,  in  the  end,  repeal  them.  I  stake  my 
reputation  on  it.  I  will  consent  to  be  taken  for 
an  idiot  if  tbey  are  not  finally  repealed.'  Avoid, 
then,  this  bamiliating,  disgraceful  necessity. 
With  a  dignity  becoming  your  exalted  sitnation, 
make  the  first  advances  to  concord,  to  peace,  and 

)  The  Boston  Port  Bill,  and  the  act  taking  away 
the  chsrter  of  HsflsschaBetta. 

*  Tbis  prediction  was  verified.  After  a  war  of 
three  yeais,  a  repeal  of  these  acts  was  sent  oat  to 
propitiate  the  Americans,  bat  it  was  too  1st*. 


happiness ;  for  that  is  your  true  dignity,  to  act 
with  prudence  and  justice.  That  you  should 
first  concede  is  obvions,  from  sound  and  rational 
policy.  ConoessioD  oomes  with  better  grace  and 
more  salutary  effect  from  snperifur  power.  It 
reconciles  superiority  of  power  with  the  feelings 
of  men,  and  establishes  solid  oonfideiioe  on  ^ 
fiMindations  of  afitsotiai  and  gratitude. 

So  thought  a  wise  poet  and  a  wise  nian  in 
political  sagaciQF — the  fHend  of  Meonnas,  and 
the  eulogist  of  Augustas.  To  him,  the  adapted 
son  and  sucoeisn-  of  the  first  Cesar — to  bim,  tbe 
master  the  world,  he  wisdy  uiyed  this  con- 
duct of  prudence  and  dignity :  Toque  prior,  to 
parce ;  prcgice  tela  manu."' 

Every  motive,  therefore,  of  jostioe  and  of  pol- 
icy, of  dignity  and  of  prudence,  urges  you  to  al- 
lay the  ferment  in  America  by  a  removal  of 
your  troops  from  Boston,  by  a  repeal  of  your 
acts  of  Parliament,  and  by  demonstration  of  am- 
icable dispositions  toward  your  colonies.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  danger  and  every  hazard 
impend  to  deter  you  from  perseverance  in  year 

■  If  Lord  Chatham's  memory  had  not  failed  him 
in  respect  to  these  words,  his  taste  and  geoias 
woald  have  suggested  a  still  finer  tarn.  They  were 
addressed,  not  by  Virgil  to  Angnstos  Cttar,  bot  to 
a  parent  advancing  in  arms  against  a  child;  sod 
would,  therefore,  have  been  applied  with  donble 
fence  and  beauty  to  the  contest  of  England  against 
America.   The  words  are  taken  from  that  splendid 
pasaago  at  the  close  of  tbe  sixth  book  of  Vir^'s 
JEtMiA,  where  Andiisos  Is  shovriag  to  Maeu,  is 
the  world  of  spirits,  the  souls  of  those  who  were 
destined  te  pass  within  "  the  gates  of  life,"  and  to 
swell,  as  his  deaceodanta,  the  huig  line  of  Roman 
greatneas.   After  pointing  ont  the  Deoii  and  Ditiaii, 
Torqaatus  with  hia  bloody  ax,  and  Camillas  with 
ills  atandards  ofghtry,  be  oomes  at  last  to  Julias  Ce- 
sar, and  Ponpey,  bis  son-in-law,  preparing  for  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia.  As  if  the  ciMtffict  might  y  et  be 
averted,  he  addresses  his  fVitare  children,  and  en- 
treats diem  not  to  torn  their  arma  against  their 
oonntry's  vitals.   He  appeals  especially  to  Cesar 
as  "descended  from  Olympian  Jove,"  and  exboite 
him  "  Tnqae  prior,  tn  parce ;  prqjioe  tela  mono." 
Illn  satem.  paribus  qoas  fhlgsra  cemis  in  annis, 
Concordes  animn  none  et  dam  nocte  premeotar, 
Heu  I  quantum  inter  se  bellnm,  si  limioa  vitsa 
Attingerint,  qaantas  acies  stragemque  ciebunt, 
Aggeribas  socer  Alpiois  atqne  orce  Montsci 
Deacendens,  gcncr  adveraia  instractus  EoisI 
Ife,  paeri,  ne  tanta  animia  aasnecite  bella; 
Nea  patris  validss  in  viscera  vertite  vires! 
Tuqve  prior,  tu  parce,  genus  qui  dncts  Olympo ; 
Pr^iee  tda  manu,  songnia  mens  I — SU^^as. 
Those  forms  which  now  thon  seest  in  equal  arms 
Shining  afar — united  aonts  while  here 
Beneath  the  realm  of  night— -what  fields  of  bk>od 
And  nratnal  slaughter  sball  marii  ont  their  conrse. 
If  once  they  pass  within  the  Oatea  of  Life  t 
See,  from  the  Alpine  heights  the  father  comes 
Down  by  Monaco's  tower,  to  meet  the  son 
Equipped  with  hostile  legiona  from  the  East 
Nay  1  nay,  my  children !  Train  not  thus  your  minds 
To  scenea  of  blood  I  Tarn  not  those  arms  of  streugA 
Agsinat  yoor  country's  vitals  I 
Thou  I  tkoiL,  descoided  from  Otympias  Jove  1 
Bafirttto  aparti    Son  of  nv  bkx)d !  cwt  dioira 
Tkoae  vieapmu  from  Ay  hand  1 
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present  ruinous  measares.  Foreign  war  htng- 
ing  over  your  heads  by  a  slight  and  britde 
thread ;  Franoe  aod  Spain  watching  joat  con- 
doot,  and  waiting  Tor  the  matnrity  of  your  er- 
rors, with  a  vigilant  eya  to  America  and  the 
temper  of  your  colooies,  more  than  to  their  own 
oDocanH,  be  they  wbat  they  may. 

To  eoDohide,  my  Lords,  if  the  moisten  thus 
pBTserflre  in  miMtdriaing  and  miileading  the 


King,  I  will  not  say  t>iat  tbey  can  alienate  the 
affections  of  his  subjects  from  hia  crown,  bat  I 
will  affirm  that  they  mil  makt  the  crown  not 
worik  hit  waring.  I  wtll  not  say  that  the  King 
is  betrayed,  bat  I  will  pronaanee  that  tkt  Aui|f- 
dom  it  imdmt. 

The  motioa,  after  a  lolig  debate,  W9M  lost  by 
a  vote  <tf  6S  to  18. 


SPEECH 

OF  LCUtD  CHATHAM  ON  A  HOTIOlf  FOR  AM  ADDRESS  TO  THE  CROWK,  TO  PUT  A  BI^P  TO  HOS- 
TILITIEfl  m  AVnUCA,  DEUVUIED  IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  HAT  30^  im. 

INTaODUCTION. 

Lord  Chatham  btd  now  been  praTented  by  bis  infinnitiea  from  taking  his  place  in  the  Hooae  of  Lordi 
for  more  than  two  jem.  Anxioaa  to  make  one  flffi>rt  more  for  ending  the  contect  with  America,  he  made 
bis  appearance  in  die  House  on  the  SOtb  of  May,  1777,  wrapped  in  flannels,  and  lapported  on  crotchet, 
and  moved  an  address  to  the  King,  recommending  diet  speedy  and  eSectaal  measorea  be  taken  to  pnt  ao 
end  to  the  war  between  the  ooloniea  and  the  mather  conntry.   He  apoke  as  ioUows : 

S  P  E  E  C  H,  &c. 


Mt  Lwdt,  this  ia  a  Syiog  moment ;  perh^» 
but  six  w«ehB  left  to  arrest  Uie  dangers  that  aor- 
round  ns.  The  gatberiog  storm  may  brei^ ;  it 
has  already  opened,  and  in  part  burst.  It  is 
difficult  for  government,  after  all  that  has  pass- 
ed, to  shake  hands  with  deHers  of  the  King,  de- 
fiera  of  the  Parliament,  defiers  of  the  people.  I 
am  a  defier  of  nobody ;  but  if  an  end  is  not  put 
to  this  war,  there  is  an  end  to  this  country.  I 
do  uot  trust  my  judgment  in  my  present  state  of 
health ;  this  is  the  judgment  of  my  better  days 
— the  result  of  forty  years'  attention  to  America. 
They  are  rebels ;  but  for  what  ?  Surely  not  for 
defending  their  unquestionable  rights  I  What 
have  these  rebeb  done  heretofore?  I  remem- 
ber when  they  raised  four  r^imenta  on  their 
own  bottom,  aod  took  Louisboorg  from  the  vet- 
eran troops  of  France.  But  their  exoeases  have 
been  great:  Iilonotmeantbnrpaoegyrio;  bnt 
most  obaerre,  in  extcanation,  the  eRDoeoos  and 
infatuated  couDsels  which  bare  prevailed ;  the 
door  to  mercy  and  josUce  hu  been  abut  against 
them;  but  they  may  still  be  t^en  up  opon  the 
groands  of  their  former  snbmission.  [Referring 
to  their  petition.] 

t  state  to  you  the  importance  of  America :  it 
is  a  douUe  market — the  market  (tf  coosomption, 
and  the  market  of  supply.  This  double  market 
for  millions,  with  naval  stores,  yon  are  giving  to 
year  hereditary  rival.  America  has  carried  you 
through  four  ware,  and  will  now  carry  yon  to 
your  death,  if  yta  don't  take  things  in  time.  In 
the  sportsman's  phrase,  when  you  have  fonnd 
yourselves  at  fault,  yon  must  try  back.  You 
have  ransacked  every  corner  of  Lower  Saxony ; 
but  forty  thousand  German  boors  never  can  con- 
quer ten  times  the  number  of  British  freemen. 
Tou  may  ravage — ^yon  can  not  conquer;  it  is 
impoasible;  you  can  not  conquer  the  Am«ioBna, 
Yoa  lall^  my  Lords,  of  your  nnmeroDi  firienda 


among  them  to  annihilate  die  Congress,  and  of 
yoor  powerful  breeB  to  disperse  tlwir  umy.  I 
might  a$  wtU  talk  of  driving  thtm  Ufbrt  mt  wUk 
thit  ervteht  Bnt  what  would  you  conquer  — 
the  map  of  America?  I  am  ready  to  meet  any 
gMieral  officer  on  the  subject  {looking  at  Lord 
Amherst.]  What  will  yon  do  out  <^  the  pro- 
tection of  ycrar  fleet?  In  the  winter,  if  t<^eth- 
er,  they  are  starved ;  and  if  dispersed,  they  are 
taken  off  in  detail.  I  am  experienced  in  spring 
hopes  and  vernal  promises ;  I  know  what  minis- 
ters throw  out ;  but  at  last  will  come  your  equi- 
noctial disappointment.  Yoa  have  got  nothing 
in  America  but  stations.  Yon  have  been  three 
years  teaching  them  the  art  of  war ;  they  are 
apt  scholars ;  and  I  will  venture  to  tell  your 
Lordships  that  the  American  gentry  vrill  make 
office rs  enough,  flt  to  command  the  troops  of  all 
the  European  powers.  What  yoo  have  aent 
there  are  too  many  to  make  peace — too  few  to 
make  war.  If  yoa  oonquer  them,  what  then  f 
Yon  can  not  make  them  respect  you ;  you  can 
not  make  them  wear  your  cloth  ;  you  will  plant 
an  invincible  hatred  in  tbeir  breasts  agaimt  yon. 
Coming  from  the  stock  they  do,  they  can  never 
respect  you.  If  ministers  are  founded  in  saying 
there  is  no  sort  of  treaty  with  France,  there  is 
still  a  moment  left;  the  pcnnt  of  honor  is  still 
safe.  France  must  be  as  self-deetroying  as  En- 
gland, to  make  a  treaty  while  yon  are  giving  her 
America,  at  the  expense  of  twelve  millions  a 
year.  The  intercourse  has  produced  every  thing 
to  France;  and  England,  Old  England,  must 
pay  for  all.  I  have,  at  different  times,  made  dif- 
ferent propositions,  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  offered.  Tbe  plan  contain- 
ed in  Che  former  bill  is  now  impraotic^le ;  the 
present  motion  will  tell  yoa  where  yon  are,  and 
what  yon  have  now  to  depend  upon.  It  may 
prodooe  r  respeottUe  division  in  Ameriea,  and 
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ananitnitT'  at  home ;  it  will  give  America  an  op- 
tk»i;  the  baa  yet  had  do  option.  Yoa  have 
••id,  Lay  down  yoar  arms ;  and  she  haa  given 
yoa  tbs  Spartan  answer,  "  Ccnne,  tiUce."  [Here 
he  read  bia  motion.]  "  That  an  touttUe  addrew 
be  imeentBd  to  his  Majesty,  moat  dattTully  rep- 
resenting to  hii  royal  wisdom  that  this  House  ia 
deeply  penetrated  with  the  view  oT  impending 
fuin  to  the  kingdom,  from  the  oootiimation  of  an 
anoatnral  war  agdnst  the  Britisb  oolooies  in 
America;  and  most  humbly  to  advise  his  Maj- 
.  esty  to  take  the  most  speedy  and  effectoal  meas' 
ores  for  patting^ «  stop  to  such  Tatal  hostilities, 
upon  the  oidy  joat  and  solid  foundation,  namely, 
the  removal  <rf'  aocamulated  grievances ;  and  to 
assure  his  Majesty  that  this  House  will  enter 
upon  this  great  and  necessary  work  with  cheer- 
falness  and  dispatch,  in  order  to  open  to  his  Maj- 
esty the  only  means  of  regaining  the  aflections 
of  the  British  colonies;  and  of  securing  to  Great 
Britain  the  eommercial  advantages  of  these  val- 
uable possessions  j  fully  persuaded  that  to  beal 
and  to  redress  will  be  more  congenial  to  the 
goodBeia  and  magnanimity  of  bis  Majesty,  and 
more  prevalent  over  the  hearts  of  geneKtas  and 
frae-born  sutyeots,  than  the  rigors  of  ebastisement 
and  the  horrora  oi  a  oivil  war,  which  hithnto 
have  served  only  to  sharpen  resentments  and 
coned idftte  union,  and,  if  continued,  must  end  in 
finally  dissolving  all  ties  between  Great  Britain 
aod  the  colonies." 

[His  Lordship  rose  again.]  The  proposal,  he 
said,  is  specific.  I  thought  this  so  clear,  that  I 
did  not  enlarge  upon  it.  I  mean  the  redress  of 
all  their  grievances,  and  the  right  of  disposing 
of  their  own  money.  This  is  to  be  done  instan- 
taneously. I  will  get  out  of  my  bed  to  move  it 
on  Monday.  This  will  be  the  herald  of  peace ; 
tbis  will  open  the  way  for  treaty ;  tbu  will  show 
Parliament  sincerely  disposed.  Yet  still  much 
most  be  left  to  treaty.  Shoald  yon  conquer  this 
peo|de,  yon  conquer  under  the  oannon  of  France 
— under  a  masked  battery  then  ready  to  open. 
The  moment  a  treaty  with  France  appears,  you 
moat  dflolnre  war,  though  you  had  only  five  diipa 
of  the  line  in  England ;  but  France  will  defer  a 
trea^  as  long  aa  posrible.  You  are  now  at  the 
mercy  of  every  little  GennaoehaDOary;  and  the 
preteasi(»s  Franee  will  inerease  daily,  so  as 
to  become  an  avowed  party  in  either  peaee  or 
war.  We  have  tried  for  unconditional  submis- 
sion ;  try  what  can  be  guned  by  unconditional 
redress.  Less  dignity  vrill  be  lost  in  the  repeal, 
than  in  sabmitting  to  the  demands  of  German 
ehaneeries.  We  are  the  aggresscn-s.  We  have 
invaded  them.  We  have  invaded  tfaem  as  much 
as  the  Spanish  Armada  invaded  England.  Mer- 
cy can  not  do  barm ;  it  will  seat  the  King  where 
he  ought  to  be,  throned  on  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  millions  at  home  and  abroad,  now  em- 
ployed in  obloquy  or  revolt,  would  pray  for  him. 

[In  making  his  motion  for  addressing  the  King, 
Lovd  Chatham  insisted  frequently  and  strongly 
Oft  the  absolute  necessity  of  inunediately  mal^ 
peaoe  with  Amerioa.  Now,  he  said,  was  Um 
oririi,  befiire  Fruoa  waa  a  party  to  the  treaty. 


This  was  the  only  moment  left  before  the  fate 
of  this  country  was  decided.  The  French  court, 
he  observed,  was  too  wise  to  lose  the  opportunity 
of  eSeotually  separating  Amerioa  from  the  dor 
miniooa  of  tim  kingdom.  War  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  be  said,  was  not  less  jHubfdile 
because  it  bad  not  yet  been  deolared.  U  would 
be  folly  in  Franee  to  declare  it  now,  vriiile  Amer- 
ica ^ve  full  emptojnneat  to  oar  arms,  and  was 
ponnng  into  her  lap  her  weaMi  and  produce, 
tba  benefit  of  which  she  was  enjoying  in  peace.. 
He  enlarged  much  on  the  impcvtanoe  of  Amer^ 
ica  to  this  country,  which,  in  peaoe  and  in  war, 
he  observed,  he  ever  considered  as  the  great 
source  of  all  our  wealth  and  power.  He  then 
added  (raising  his  voice).  Your  trade  languishes, 
your  taxes  increase,  yoiv  revenues  diminish. 
France  at  this  moment  is  securing  and  drawing 
to  herself  that  commerce  which  created  your 
seamen,  fed  your  islands,  &c.  He  reprobated 
the  measures  whioh  produoed,  and  which  had 
been  pursued  in  the  conduct  of  the  civil  war,  in 
the  severest  language ;  infatuated  measures  giv- 
ing  rise  to,  and  ^1  continuing  a  cruel,  unnatural, 
aelf-destroying  war.  Success,  it  is  said,  is  hoped 
fiw  in  this  campaign .  Why  ?  Because  our  army 
will  be  as  strong  Xias  year  as  it  was  last,  when 
it  was  not  strong  enough.  The  notion  of  con- 
qnerii^  Amerioa  he  treated  with  the  greatest 
contempt. 

After  an  animated  debate,  in  which  the  mo- 
tion  was  opposed  by  Lords  Gower,  Lyttelton, 
Mansfield,  and  Weymouth,  and  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  supported  by  the  Dukes  of  Grafton 
and  Manchester,  Lord  Camden  and  Shel borne, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 

The  Earl  of  Chatham  again  rose,  and  in  reply 
to  what  had  fallen  from  Lord  Weymouth,  said  :] 
My  Lords,  I  perceive  the  noble  Lord  neither  ap- 
prehends my  meaning,  nor  the  explanation  given 
by  me  to  the  noble  Earl  [Earl  Gower]  in  the  blue 
ribbon,  who  spcAe  early  in  the  driiate-  I  will, 
therefore,  with  year  Lordships'  permisnoo,  state 
shortly  what  I  meant.  My  Lords,  my  motion 
was  stated  generally,  that  I  might  leave  the  que^ 
tion  at  large  to  be  amraded  ^  your  Lordships. 
I  did  not  dare  to  point  not  the  ipeeifio  means. 
I  drew  tba  motion  up  to  the  beat  of  my  poor 
abilities ;  bat  I  intendiBd  it  only  as  the  herald  of 
conciliation,  as  the  harbinger  ot  peace  to  oar  af- 
flicted colonies.  But  as  the  noble  Lord' seems 
to  wish  for  something  more  specific  on  the  sub< 
jeot,  aod  through  that  medium  seeks  my  partic- 
ular sentiments,  I  will  tell  your  Lordships  very 
fairly  what  I  wish  for.  I  wish  for  a  r^wal  of 
every  oppressive  act  which  your  Lcndsbips  have 
passed  since  1763.  I  would  put  our  brethren 
in  America  precisely  on  the  same  footing  they 
stood  at  that  period.  I  vrould  expect,  tha^  being 
left  at  liberty  to  tax'  themselves,  and  dispose 
their  own  property,  they  would,  in  return,  contrib- 
ute to  the  common  burdens  aoo<Rding  to  their 
means  and  abilities.  I  will  move  your  Lordriiips 
for  a  hill  of  repeal,  as  the  only  neans  left  to  ar- 
rest that  approaching  destmetioB  wUoh  direat- 
ana  to  overwhelm  m.   Hy  Lads,  I  dtall  no 
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doobt  bear  it  olgeated,  "  Why  ahoald  we  submit 
or  oonofldfl  f  Hu  America  done  odj  thing  on 
faer  part  to  indooe  na  to  i^ree  to  so  large  a 
groand  of  oonooMioa  ?"  I  will  tell  joa,  my 
Lorde,  why  I  think  jmx  shonld.  Ton  have  been 
the  aggreasors  from  the  beginning.  I  absll  not 
tronble  your  Lordships  with  the  particnlars; 
they  have  been  stated  and  enforced  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  spoke  taat  bat  one  (Lord 
Camden],  in  a  much  more  able  and  distinct  man- 
ner than  I  oould  pretend  to  state  them.  If,  then, 
we  are  the  aggressors,  it  is  your  Ltx'dsbips'  bo- 
Biness  to  make  the  first  overtnre.  I  say  again, 
this  country  has  been  the  aggressor.  Yon  have 
made  descents  upon  their  coasts ;  you  have  barn- 
ed  their  towns,  plundered  their  country,  made 
vrar  upon  the  inhabitants,  confiscated  their  prop- 
erty, proscribed  and  imprisoned  their  persons. 
I  do  therefore  affirm,  my  Lords,  that  instead  oT 
exaoting  uneonditioiwl  sobmission  from  the  ool- 
oniea,  we  ^ould  grant  them  anconditional  re* 


dreei.  We  have  isjared  tbem ;  we  have  en- 
dnvored  to  enslave  and  oppress  tLem.  Upon 
this  ground,  my  Lords,  instead  of  ohastiaement, 
they  are  mtitled  to  redress.  A  repeal  of  those 
laws,  of  whtoh  they  oomplaio,  will  be  the  first 
step  to  dnt  redress.  The  people  of  America 
look  upon  Parliament  as  the  authors  of  their  mis- 
eries ;  their  aOeoiions  bsb  estranged  from  their 
sovereign.  Let,  then,  reparation  come  from  the 
hands  that  inflioted  the  injories ;  let  conciliation 
succeed  ohastisement ;  and  I  do  maintain,  that 
Parliament  will  again  recover  its  aothority ;  thft 
his  Majesty  will  be  once  more  enthroned  in  ibe 
hearts  of  his  American  subjects ;  and  that  your 
Lordships,  as  contributing  to  so  great,  gloriou.*, 
salutary,  and  benignant  a  work,  will  receive  the 
prayers  and  benediotions  of  every  part  of  th* 
British  empire. 

The  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  99  to  28. 


8P££GH 

OF  LOED  CHATEAU  OK  A  MOTION  FOR  AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  TBROHX;  AT  THE  OFEVIXO  OP 
FABUAMENT,  DELIVEBED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  NOVEMBER  18, 1777. 

INIEODUCTION. 

This  was  Lord  Oiadiam's  greatest  eflbrb  Though  idnkiag  ander  the  weif^  of  years  and  disease,  be 
seams  snimated  by  all  die  fire  of  youth.  It  would.  Indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  range  of  par- 
Kamentaiy  history  a  more  splendid  blaze  of  genius,  at  once  rapid,  vigwons,  and  snUlme. 

SPEECH,  &o.' 


I  RiSB,  my  Lords,  to  declare  my  sentim^ts  on 
this  most  solemn  and  serious  subject.  It  has 
imposed  a  load  npm  my  mind,  which,  I  fear, 
noting  can  remove,  bat  which  impels  me  to  en- 
deavor h«  alleviation,  by  a  free  and  anreserved 
emnmnnioK^     my  sentiments. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  address,  I  have  the 
honor  of  heartily  ooncurruig  with  the  noble  Earl 
who  moved  it.  No  man  feels  nncerer  joy  than 
I  do ;  none  can  ofler  more  genuine  congratula- 
tioos  on  every  aooeseion  of  strength  to  the  Prot- 
estant sneeession.  I  therefore  join  in  every  con- 
gratulation on  the  birth  of  another  princess,  and 
the  happy  recovery  of  her  Majesty. 

But  I  must  stop  here.  My  courtly  complai- 
sance will  oarry  me  no  farther.  I  will  not  join 
in  congratulation  on  misfortune  and  disgrace. 
I  can  not  concur  in  a  blind  and  servile  address, 
which  Bj^roves,  and  endeavors  to  sanctify  the 
roonstroos  measures  which  have  heaped  disgrace 
and  misfortune  upon  as.  This,  my  Lords,  is  a 
perilous  and  tremendous  moment  I  It  is  not  a 
time  for  adidation.  The  smoothness  of  flattery 
can  not  now  avail  -  -can  not  save  as  in  this  rug- 
ged and  avifol  orins.  It  is  now  neoessary  to  in- 
street  the  Throae  io  the  langaage  cf  trnth.  We 
most  dispei  the  lUoeion  and  tKe  darkness  which 


*  Ibis  was  reported  by  Hngli  Boyd,  and  b  said 
to  have  be«  oamoted  \^  Lnd  Chalfaasi  bbudT. 


envelop  it,  and  di^lay,  in  its  full  danger  and  true 
colors,  the  ruin  that  is  bnmgbt  to  our  doors. 

Tbisj  my  Lords,  is  our  doty.  It  b  the  proper 
fnnotion  <^  this  noble  assembly,  Mtting,  as  we  do, 
apon  oar  honors  in  this  House,  the  hereditary 
comicil  of  the  Crown.  Who  b  the  minister — 
is  the  minister,  that  has  dared  to  safest 
to  the  Throne  the  contrary,  anoonstitatioDallan- 
gtiage  this  day  delivered  from  it  ?  The  aoena- 
tomed  langui^e  from  the  Throne  has  been 
plication  to  Parliament  for  advice,  and  a  relianoe 
on  its  constitutional  advice  and  assistance.  As 
it  is  the  right  of  Parlbment  to  give,  so  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Crown  to  ask  it.  But  on  this  day, 
and  in  this  extreme  momentoas  exigency,  no  re- 
liance is  reposed  on  our  constitutional  counsels  1 
no  advice  is  asked  dram  the  sober  and  enlighten- 
ed care  of  Parliament !  but  the  Crown,  from  it- 
I  self  and  by  itself,  declares  en  unalterable  de- 
,  termination  to  pursue  measures  —  and  what 
I  measures,  my  Lords  ?  The  measures  that  have 
produoed  the  imminent  perils  that  threaten  us  ; 
the  measures  that  have  brought  ruin  to  our  doors. 

Can  the  nuiister  of  the  day  now  prcsome  to 
expect  a  continuance  of  topport  in  this  luinoos 
inbtuation  ?  Can  I^rliameDt  be  so  dead  to  its 
digni^  and  its  dnty  as  to  be  thus  deluded  into 
tbe  loss  of  the  «ie  and  the  vjotatino  of  the  edwr? 
To  give  an  nnlimiled  credit  aad  support  Ibr  ibe 
steady  persennMe  io  measarea  sot  propoead 
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Gir  ovr  pariMoneiituf  ftdvioe,  bat  dictated  and 
finreed  npoB  m— 'in  measDres,  I  say,  my  Lords, 
hftTB  ndneed  thii  late  floori^n^  empire 
t»  tniD  and  ooatempt  I  "  But  yeatenlaj,  and 
Englaod  might  have  stood  against  tbe  wwld  : 
DOW  none  so  poor  to  do  her  Teverence.*"  I  ow 
lbs  voida  of  a  poet ;  but,  though  it  ba  poetry,  it 
ia  DO  ffotlDD.  It  is  a  riiamarol  truth,  that  not 
aalj  tiM  power  and  strei^^  of  this  coontry  are 
wasting  away  and  es|Miing,  bat  her  well-earned 
glories,  ber  true  honor,  Mid  substantial  dignity 
are  saerifieed. 

France,  my  Lords,  baa  insulted  you  ;  she  has 
encouraged  iad  sostaioed  America ;  and,  wheth- 
er America  be  wrong  or  right,  the  dignity  of  this 
country  ought  to  spurn  at  the  ofikioos  insult  of 
French  interference.  The  ministers  and  embas- 
sadors of  those  who  are  called  rebels  and  enemies 
are  in  Paris;  m  Paris  they  transact  Uie  recip- 
roeal  ioteraata  of  America  and  Franoe.  Can 
there  be  a  more  mortifying  insnh  ?  Can  even 
our  ministers  smtain  a  more  hnmiUatii:^  dis- 
grace ?  Do  they  dare  to  reasnt  it  t  Do  tbey 
prasaue  eren  to  hint  a  vindication  of  Uieir  hon- 
or, and  the  digni^  of  the  state,  by  reqaiiing  the 
dismisriDn  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  America  7 
Such  is  the  degradation  to  which  tbey  hare  re- 
dnced  tbe  glories  of  England  I  The  people 
whom  tbey  affect  to  call  contemptible  rebels, 
twt  wboee  growing  power  has  at  last  obtained 
tbe  name  of  enemies  j  the  people  with  whom 
they  have  engaged  this  country  in  war,  and 
against  whom  they  now  command  om*  implicit 
mpport  in  every  measure  of  desperate  faoatility — 
tb^  people,  despised  as  rebels,  or  acknowledged 
as  enemies,  are  abetted  against  you,  supplied 
with  every  military  store,  their  interests  ccnsult- 
ed,  and  their  embassadors  entertained,  by  your 
inveterate  enemy !  and  oar  ministers  dare  not 
interpose  with  dignity  or  efiect.  Is  this  the 
boBor  of  a  great  kingdom  f  la  tfab  tbe  indig- 
aaat  spirit  of  Engluid,  wlio  "  bat  yesterday" 
gave  taw  to  the  hcMse  of  Boarbbn  ?  My  Lords, 
tbe  dignity  <^  aatioiis  demands  a  decisive  con- 
dnet  in  a  ntnatioa  Eke  ^bis.  Evan  when  Ae 
greatest  prinoe  tfiat  perh^  this  eoontry  ever 
•aw,  filled  oar  throne,  the  reqaisttioD  of  a  Span- 
iA  general,  on  a  similar  subject,  was  attended  to, 
and  complied  with  ;  for,  on  tbe  spirited  remon- 
strenee  of  the  Dnke  of  Alva,  Elizabeth  found 
herself  obliged  to  deny  the  Flemish  exiles  all 
countenance,  support,  or  even  entranoe  into  ber 
dominions ;  and  the  Coont  Le  Marque,  with  his 
few  desperate  fdlowers,  were  expelled  the  king- 
dom. Happening  to  arrive  at  the  Brille,  and 
finding  it  weak  in  defense,  they  made  themselTes 
mastera  of  the  place ;  and  thu  was  the  fonnda- 
tioD  of  tbe  United  Provinces. 

My  Lords,  this  ruinous  and  ignominious  situ- 
ation^ where  we  can  wrt  act  with  success,  nor 
■afler  with  honor,  calls  upon  as  to  remonstrate 
in  tha  strongest  and  loudest  language  of  truth, 


*  "Bnt  jesteiday  the  word  of  Coaar  might 

Have  stood  against  Ae  world;  now  lies  he  there, 
And  ncaa  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence." 

JuUhm  Caar,  Act  m.  So.  6. 


to  nwiM  tbe  ear  of  majesty  from  the  delosiana 
whidi  surround  it.  The  desperate  state  of  oar 
aims  abroad  is  in  part  known.  No  man  thinks 
more  highly  of  them  than  I  do.  I  love  and  honor 
the  Englidi  tnx^.  I  know  their  virtoes  and 
th«r  vi^.  I  know  they  can  achieve  any  thing 
except  impossibilities ;  and  I  know  that  the  coo- 
qnest  of  English  America  it  an  tmposn'Mftfy. 
Yoa  can  not,  I  venture  to  say  it,  you  can  not  con- 
qoer  America.  Yonr  armies  last  war  effected 
every  thing  that  could  be  effected ;  and  what 
was  it  ?  It  cost  a  numerous  army,  under  the 
command  of  a  most  able  general  [Lord  Ambent], 
now  a  noble  Lord  in  this  House,  a  long  and  la- 
borious campaign,  to  expel  five  thousand  French- 
men from  French  America.  My  Lords,  you  can 
not  conquer  America.  What  is  yonr  present 
situation  there  ?  We  do  not  know  tbe  worst ; 
hut  we  know  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have 
done  nothing  and  suffered  mach.  Besides  the 
snSeringa,  perhaps  Mai  hu  of  tbe  Nortben 
feroe,'  tlw  best  appointed  army  Aat  ever  toiA 
the  field,  commanded  by  Sir  William  Howe,  has 
retnvd  from  the  Amerioan  lines.  HewuMigti 
to  Telinquiah  his  attempt,  and  wiA  great  delay 
and  danger  to  adopt  a  new  and  distant  plan  d 
i^ratioDs.  We  shall  soon  know,  and  in  any 
event  have  reason  to  lament,  what  may  have 
happened  since.  Aa  to  conquest,  therefore,  my 
Lords,  I  repeat,  it  is  impossible.  Ton  may  swell 
every  expense  and  every  effort  still  more  ex- 
travagantly; pile  and  accumulate  every  assist- 
ance you  can  buy  or  borrow ;  tmfSc  and  barter 
with  every  little  pitiful  German  prince  that  sells 
and  sends  his  subjects  to  tbe  shambles  of  a  for- 
eign prince ;  your  efforts  are  forever  vain  and 
impotent — doubly  so  from  this  mercenary  aid  on 
which  you  rely;  for  it  irritates,  to  an  Incnra* 
ble  resentment,  the  minds  of  your  enemies,  to 
overran  them  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine 
and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their  possesaieos 
to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty  I  If  I  were 
an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a 
foreign  troop  was  landed  in  ray  country,  I  never 
would  lay  down  my  arms — never — never — never. 

Tour  own  army  is  infected  with  the  contagion 
of  these  illiberal  allies.  The  spirit  of  plunder 
and  of  ni^e  is  gone  forth  among  them.  I 
know  it ;  and,  notwithstanding  what  the  noble 
Eari  [Lord  Peroy]  who  moved  tbe  address  has 
given  as  his  opinion  of  the  American  army,  I 
know  from  anthentic  mformation,  and  the  most 
experitnctd  offieer$f  that  our  discipline  is  deeply 
wounded.  While  this  is  notoriously  our  sinking 
situation,  America  grows  and  fiourishes;  while 
our  strength  and  discipline  are  lowered,  hem  are 
rising  and  improving. 

But,  my  Lords,  who  is  the  man  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  disgraces  and  misohiels  t^oor  army, 
has  dared  to  aatborize  and  associate  to  our  anna 
Ae  tomahawk  and  scalping^knife  of  the  savage  7 
to  call  into  civilized  alliance  the  wild  and  inho- 
man  savage  of  the  woods ;  to  ddegate  to  the 
merciless  Indian  the  defense  of  dispntad  r^ifata, 
and  to  wage  the  horrora  of  lus  bajberoos  war 


>  Oeaeral  Bnrgoyne's  may. 
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against  oar  brathna  ?  My  Lordi,  tfaese  ennr- 
mities  ery  atood  for  redreoa  and  poniahment. 
Unless  thoroughly  done  away,  it  wiU  be  a  Main 
on  the  natioaal  character.  It  is  a  violation  of 
the  ConstitutioD.  I  believe  it  is  fg^ifft  law. 
It  is  not  the  least  of  our  national  misibrtaiMa 
that  the  strength  and  character  of  oar  nrmy  are 
thus  impaired.  Infected  with  Uie  mercenary 
spirit  of  robbery  and  rapine ;  fomiliarized  to  tlM 
horrid  scenes  of  savage  cruelty,  it  can  no  longer 
boast  of  the  noble  and  generous  principles  which 
dignify  a  soldier ;  no  longer  sympathize  with  the 
dignity  of  the  rt)yal  banner,  nor  feel  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  ciroumstanoe  of  glorious  war,  "  that 
make  arabiti<Hi  virtoe  I"  What  makes  ambition 
Tirtoe  ?— tiw  aease  of  boaor.  But  is  the  sense 
of  honor  eonsistent  with  a  «pirit  of  ptnnder,  or 
the  practice  of  murder  7  Can  it  flow  from  mer- 
ceoory  motives,  or  can  it  prompt  to  om«l  deeds  f 
Beaiika  these  murderen  and  {riunduws,  let  me 
Hk  oar  ministers,  What  other  allies  have  tbey 
acquired  ?  What  othtr  pmetn  have  they  asso- 
ciated to  their  cause  f  Have  they  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  king  the  gqnitt  ?  Nothing,  < 
my  Lords,  is  too  low  or  too  ladicrous  to  be  oon-  : 
tiitent  with  their  ooonsels. 

The  independent  views  of  America  have  been 
stated  and  asserted  as  the  foundation  of  Ibis  ad- 
dress. My  Lords,  no  man  wishes  for  the  due 
dependence  of  America  on  this  country  more 
than  I  do.  To  preserve  it,  and  not  confirm  that 
state  of  independence  into  which  your  mtaturft 
hitherto  have  drivtn  tktmy  is  the  object  which 
we  ought  to  unite  in  attaining.  The  Americans, 
contending  for  their  rights  against  arbitrary  ex- 
aotitns,  I  love  and  admire.  It  is  the  straggle  of 
free  and  virtooos  patctots.  But,  contending  fiir 
iodependeai^  and  total  disoonnection  from  En- 
gland, as  an  Englishman,  I  can  not  wish  them 
saooeas;  fix-  in  a  doe  omutitotional  depend* 
WMy,  inoloding  the  ancient  supremacy  of  this 
ooontry  in  regulating  their  commerce  and  navi> 
gation,  ooDsists  the  mutual  happiness  and  pros- 
perity both  of  England  and  America.  She  de- 
rived assistance  and  protectiiHi  from  ns ;  and  we 
reaped  from  her  the  most  important  advantages. 
She  was,  indeed,  the  fountain  of  our  wealth,  the 
nerve  of  our  strength,  the  nursery  and  basis  of 
our  naval  power.  It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  my 
Lords,  if  we  wish  to  save  our  country,  most  se- 
riously to  endeavor  the  recovery  of  these  most 
banefioial  subjects;  and  in  this  perilous  crisis, 
perhaps  the  present  moment  may  be  the  only 
one  in  which  we  oan  hope  for  suocess.  For  in 
tbeir  negotiations  with  France,  they  have,  or 
think  tbey  have,  FOMon  to  complain;  tboagb  it 
be  Dotorioos  th^  Aey  have  received  inna  Aat 
power  important  sappUoa  and  amstaace  of  va- 
liooB  kinds,  yet  it  is  ovtain  they  expeoted  it  in 
a  mora  decisivo  and  immediata  degree.  Amer- 
ica is  in  ill  humor  with  France ;  oa  some  points 
they  have  not  entirely  answered  her  ezpecta- 
tttHis.  Let  us  wisely  take  advantage  oS  every 
possible  moment  of  reconciliation.  Besides,  the 
.natural  disposition  of  America  herself  still  leaos 
toward  Englattd ;  to  the  <M  habits  of  iManeotion 


and  BDtad  'Mmtmt  that  luited  both  eonntriei. 
This  wot  the  establlAed  sentiment  of  aU  the 

Continent ;  and  still,  ray  Lords,  in  the  great  and 
principal  part,  the  sound  part  tiS  America,  this 
wise  and  afiectiottate  disposition  prevails.  And 
there  is  a  very  considerable  part  tiS  Amerioa  yet 
soond— the  middle  aud  the  southern  provinces. 
Some  parts  may  be  factious  and  blind  to  their 
true  interests  j  but  if  we  express  a  wise  and 
benevolent  dtsposition  to  coommuioate  with  them 
those  immutable  rights  of  nature  and  those  con- 
stitational  liberties  to  which  they  are  equally 
entitled  with  ourselves,  by  a  conduct  so  just  and 
humane  we  shall  confirm  the  favorable  and  con- 
ciliate the  adverse.  -  I  say,  my  Lords,  tbe  righu 
and  liberties  to  which  they  are  eqoaUy  entitled' 
with  ourselves,  but  no  mart,  1  Would  partici- 
pate to  th«n  every  enjc^awnt  nod  freedom  vhioh 
tbe  colonizing  subjects  tX  «  free  state  can  pos- 
sess, or  wish  to  possess  \  and  I  do  not  ace  why 
tbey  should  not  enjoy  every  fundamental  rigltt 
in  thur  properly,  and  every  original  substantial 
liberty,  wbioh  Devonshire,  or  Surrey,  or  the  coun- 
ty I  live  in,  or  any  other  eouaty  in  England,  can 
claim;  reserving  alwajrs,  as  the  sacred  right  of 
the  mother  country,  the  due  oonstilntumal  de- 
peodenoy  oS  tbe  colonies.  The  inherent  suprem- 
aoy  of  the  state  in  regulating  and  protecting  the 
navigation  and  commerce  ^  all  her  subjects,  is 
necessary  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  preserva- 
tion of  every  part,  to  constitute  and  preserve  the 
prosperous  arrangement  of  the  whole  empire. 

The  soond  parts  of  America,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  must  i>e  sensible  of  these  great  truths 
and  of  their  real  interests.  America  is  not  in 
that  state  of  desperate  and  contemptible  rebell- 
ion which  this  country  has  been  dduded  to  be- 
lieve. It  is  not  a  wild  and  kwldss  banditti,  who^ 
having  nothing  to  lose,  might  hope  to  snatch 
soDieUiing  from  public  oonvulsians.  Many  of 
tbeir  leaders  and  great  men  have  a  great  stake 
in  this  great  contest.  The  geotleman  who  con- 
ducts (heir  armies,  I  am  told,  has  an  estate  of 
four  or  five  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  and  when 
i  consider  these  things,  I  can  not  but  lament  Uw 
inconsiderate  violence  of  our  penal  acts,  our  dec- 
larations of  treason  and  rebellion,  with  all  the 
fatal  efiects  of  attainder  and  confiscation. 

As  to  the  dbposition  of  foreign  powers  which 
is  asserted  [in  the  King's  speech]  to  be  pacific 
and  friendly,  let  as  judge,  my  Lords,  rather  by 
their  actions  and  the  nature  of  things  than  by 
interested  assertions.  Tbe  uniform  assistance 
supplied  to  America  by  France,  suggests  e  dif- 
ferent oonolosifML  The  most  important  interests 
til  France  in  aggrandizing  and  enriching  herself 
with  what  she  most  wants,  supplies  of  every 
naval  store  from  America,  must  ins|Hre  her  with 
different  sentiments.  The  extraordinary  prep- 
arations of  Uie  hoose  of  Bourbon,  by  land  and  by 
sea,  from  Dnnkii^  to  tbe  Straits,  equally  ready 
and  willing  to  overwhelm  these  defenseless  isl- 
ands, should  rouse  ns  to  a  sense  of  their  real  dis- 
position and  our  own  danger.  Not  five  thou- 
sand troops  in  England  I  faardly  three  thousand 
in  Ireland  1    What  can  we  <^pOse  to  the  corn- 
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boMd  fime  oT  oor  enomes?  Sckroely  twenty 
riii|N  of  the  line  so  fnlty  or  snf&cieDUy  menned, 
that  amy  admkal'a  reputation  would  permit  him 
to  take  the  eanuntiid  at.  The  river  of  Lisbon  in 
die  poeseseion  of  our  eoemies  ]  The  seas  swept 
by  American  privateers  I  Our  Channel  trade  torn 
to  pieoes  by  them  I  In  this  oomplicated  crisis 
of  danger,  weakness  at  home,  and  oalami^ 
abroad,  terrified  and  insulted  by  the  neighboring 
powers,  unable  to  not  in  America,  or  acting  only 
to  be  destroyed,  where  is  the  man  with  the  fwe- 
head  to  promise  w  hope  for  anooes*  in  snch  a 
situation,  or  from  persevwance  in  the  measures 
that  have  driven  as  to  it  ?  Who  has  the  f«e- 
head  to  do  so  ?  Where  is  that  man  ?  I  aboold 
b*  ghd  to  see  his  fitee. 

Toa  can  not  eommUatt  Ameriea  by  your  pres- 
ent measures.  Too  eu  dot  mMf  her  fay  your 
preaant  «r  by  any  measnrea.  What,  then,  ov 
yoB  do?  Yoa  can  not  ooDqoer;  yon  oaa  not 
oaiB ;  bat  jon  ean  adrfrMt ;  yoa  can  loll  the 
nars  aad  anxieties  of  the  moment  into  an  igno- 
nmee  of  the  danger  that  shoald  produce  them. 
But,  my  Lords,  dte  time  demands  the  teagaage 
cf  troth.  We  most  not  now  af^y  the  flattering 
nootiim  f»r  servile  oompUanee  or  blind  oimiplais- 
anoe.  Li  a  just  and  neoessary  war,  to  maintain 
the  rights  or  honor  of  my  Qonntiy,  I  would  strip 
the  shirt  from  my  back  to  support  it.  Bat  in 
such  a  war  as  this,  onjost  in  its  principle,  im- 
praeticable  in  its  means,  and  ruinous  in  its  con- 
aeqoences,  I  would  not  ooa tribute  a  single  effort 
nor  a  single  shilling.  I  do  not  call  for  venge- 
aaoe  on  tbs  beads  of  those  who  have  been  guilty ; 
loatf  reoammandtothem  to  oiake  thafa  retreat. 
Let  them  walk  off;  and  let  them  make  haste,  or 
they  may  be  aaaored  that  qieedy  aad  eoodign 
poniduneot  irill  overtake  thni. 

My  Loidi,  I  have  atdnutted  to  yod,  with  the 
freedom  and  tmth  vriiioh  I  thitdt  117  duty,  my 
eentiments  tm  yoor  present  awfol  situatim.  I 
have  laid  before  yoa  the  ruin  of  your  power,  the 
disgrace  of  yomr  repotattoDj  the  pollution  of  your 
disoipline,  the  contamination  of  yoar  morals,  the 
eom{riicaticHi  (tf  calamities,  foreign  and  domestic, 
that  overwhelm  your  sinking  country.  Your 
dearest  interests,  your  own  liberties,  the  Consti- 
mioa  itself,  totters  to  the  fouodatioD.  All  this 
disgraceful  danger,  this  multitude  of  misery,  is 
the  monstrous  ofispring  of  this  unnatural  war. 
We  have  been  deceived  and  deluded  too  Icmg. 
Let  us  now  stop  short.  This  is  the  crisis — the 
only  crisig*  of  time  and  situtition,  to  give  us  a 
poMdhility  of  escape  from  the  &tal  oflfecta  of  our 
dalnriona.  But  if,  hi  aa  obatfamte  end  infiitnated 
peraeveraiioa  in  fidly,  we  slavishly  eeho  the  pw- 
emptory  vrotds  this  day  preseated  to  us,  nothing 
can  save  this  devoted  country  from  complete  and 

*  It  can  not  have  escaped  observstion,  says  Chsp- 
man,  wilfa  what  uif^eot  anxiety  the  noble  speaker 
has  pressed  tbis  point  throogbont  bis  speecb ;  the 
crithsal  necessity  of  histsatlr  treating  wirti  America. 
But  die  wannag  voiee  wss  beaid  In  v^ ;  the  sd- 
dresi  trforapbed ;  Pariiament  adjoomed ;  miniiters 
enjoyed  dte  festive  receis  of  a  long  Christmss ;  and 
America  ratified  her  alliance  with  France. 


final  ruin.    We  madly  rush  into  multiplied'  mis* 
eries,  and  "confusion  worse  eonibtmded." 

Is  it  possible,  can  it  be  believed,  that  mtBia> 
ters  are  yet  blind  to  this  impending  destruotioe  f 
I  did  hope,  that  instead  of  this  fake  and  empty 
vanity,  this  overweening  pride,  engendering  high 
eonoeits  and  presumptuous  imaginations,  minis* 
ters  would  have  humbled  themselves  in  their 
errors,  would  have  confessed  and  retracted  them, 
and  by  an  active,  though  a  late  repentance,  have 
endeavored  to  redeem  them.  But,  my  Lords, 
since  they  bad  neither  sagacity  to  foresee,  nor 
justice  nor  humanity  to  shun  these  oppressive 
calamities — since  not  even  severe  experience 
can  make  them  feel,  nor  the  imminent  ruin  of 
their  country  awaken  them  from  Aar  etapelac- 
tioo,  the  guardian  oare  of  Parliament  must  inter- 
pose. I  shall  tberefiwe,  my  Lords,  pmpota  to 
yoa  an  amendniant  of  the  address  to  bis  Majesty, 
to  be  inaerted  immediately  after  the  two  first 
paragnqpbs  of  ooagratulatioa  w  the  birth  of  a 
[vinoess,  to  reconmend  an  immediate  eesaation 
of  hoetililieJ^  and  the  oommenoeinent  of  a  treaty 
to  restore  peace  and  liberty  to  America,  strengdt 
and  ha[^ness  to  England,  security  aad  perma- 
nent prosperity  to  both  countries.  This,  my 
Lords,  is  yet  in  our  power }  and  let  not  the  wis-  t 
dom  and  justice  of  your  Lord^pa  neglect  the 
happy,  and,  perhaps  the  only  opportunity.  By 
the  establishment  of  irrevocable  law,  founded  on 
mutui^  rights,  and  ascertained  by  treaty,  these 
glorious  enjoyments  may  be  firmly  perpetoated. 
And  let  me  repeat  to  your  Lordships,  that  the 
strong  luas  of  America,  at  least  of  the  wise  and 
sounder  parts  of  it,  naturally  inoluwa  to  this  hap- 
py and  ooostitat^mal  leooonecUon  with  yoa. 
Notwitfastandii^  the  temporary  intrignen  with 
France,  we  may  still  be  assored  of  thur  udent 
and  oonArmed  partiality  to  us.  Anwrioa  aad 
France  can  not  be  oongenial.  Then  is  aome- 
thing  decisive  and  oonflrmed  in  the  honest  Amer- 
ioao,  that  will  not  assimihte  to  tfae  fbtili^  and 
levity  of  Frenchmen. 

My  Lords,  to  encourage  and  confirm  that  in- 
nale  inclination  to  this  country,  founded  on  every 
principle  of  affection,  as  well  as  consideration  of 
interest ;  to  restore  that  favimble  disposition 
into  a  permanent  and  powerful  reunion  with  this 
country ;  to  revive  the  mutoal  strength  of  the 
empire ;  again  to  awe  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in- 
stead of  meanly  truckling,  as  oar  present  calam- 
ities compel  us,  to  every  insult  of  French  caprice 
and  Spanish  punctilio ;  to  re-establish  our  com- 
mraoa ;  to  reassert  oar  rights  and  oor  honor ;  to 
oonflrm  oor  interests,  and  renew  our  glories  for- 
ever— a  oonsammaUon  most  devoutly  to  be  en- 
deavored I  and  which,  I  tnist,  may  yet  arise  from 
reoonoiliation  with  .America — I  have  the  honor 
of  salHBittii^  to  yoa  the  fidlowing  amendmeBt, 
which  I  move  to  be  inserted  after  the  two  first 
paragraphs  of  the  address : 

"And  that  this  House  does  most  humbly  ad- 
vise and  supplicate  his  Majesty  to  be  pleased  to 
cause  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  measures  to 
be  token  for  restoring  peace  in  America ;  and 
that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  proponog  an  imme- 
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diate  cessation  ttf  hostilities  there,  io  order  to  tbe 
opeoing  of  a  treaty  for  the  final  Mttieraeot  of 
the  tranquillity  of  these  invaluable  provinces,  by 
a  removal  of  the  onhappy  caoses  of  this  minotu 
civil  war,  and  by  a  Just  and  adeqaate  secarity 
agaiBM  the  return  (rf*  the  like  calamities  in  times 
to  come.  And  this  House  desire  to  offtt  the 
most  dutiful  assnranoes  to  hit  Majesty,  that  they 
will,  in  due  time,  cheerftUly  co-operate  with  the 
ma^animity  and  tender  goodness  of  his  Majes- 
ty for  the  preeervatioa  of  bis  peopte,  by  such 
explicit  and  mort  wleinn  deelaratiooi,  and  pro- 
TBioM  of  faDdamaatal  and  irrevDcaUe  laws,  as 
may  be  judged  ■eceasary  for  the  aacertainuig 
and  fixing  ftirever  the  respective  righta  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  ndoniea." 

[In  tbe  conrae  of  this  drinie,  Lord  SaBUk, 
secretary  for  the  northern  depertmuit,  Dnder> 
took  to  defend  the  em|rioyinent  of  the  Indians  in 
the  war.  His  Lordship  omitended  that,  besides 
its  pofiey  and  ntctuity,  tho  measnre  was  also  al- 
lowable on  prmctpfa  /  for  that  "  it  was  perfectly 
justifiable  to  use  all  the  means  that  Oodandna- 
tun  put  into  oar  handt  /"] 

I  am  asKmished  t  (exclaimed  Lord  Chatham, 
as  he  rose],  shocked  I  to  bear  such  principles 
confessed — to  hear  them  avowed  in  this  Hoose, 
or  in  this  country ;  principles  equally  nncooBti- 
tutional,  inhuman,  and  unchristian  I 

My  Lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  encroach- 
ed again  upon  your  attention,  but  I  can  not  re- 
press my  iodignation.  I  feel  myself  impelled  by 
every  duty.  My  Lords,  we  are  called  upon  as 
members  of  this  House,  as  men,  as  Christian 
men,  to  protest  against  such  notions  Btanding 
near  the  Throne,  polluting  the  ear  of  Mnjes^. 
"  That  God  and  nature  put  into  our  hands )"  I 
know  not  what  ideas  that  Lord  may  entertain  of 
God  and  nature,  bat  I  know  that  such  abom- 
inable principles  are  equally  abhorrent  to  relig- 
ion and  humanity.  What  I  to  attribute  the  sa- 
cred sanction  of  God  and  nature  to  the  massa- 
cres of  tbe  Indian  scalping-knife— to  the  canni- 
bal savage  torturing,  murdering,  roasting,  and 
eating — literally,  my  Lords,  eating  ttie  mangled 
victims  of  his  barbarous  battles  1  Such  horrible 
notions  shock  every  precept  of  religion,  dirine  or 
natural,  and  every  generous  feeling  of  humanity. 
And,  my  Lords,  they  shock  every  sentiment  of 
honor ;  they  shock  me  as  a  lover  of  honorable 
war,  and  a  detester  of  murderous  barbarity. 

These  abomin^le  principles,  and  this  more 
abaminable  avowal  of  them,  demand  Uie  most 
decisive  indignation.  X  call  upon  that  right  rev- 
erend bench,  those  bcAy  minister*  of  the  Gospel, 
and  pious  pastnrs  of  our  Cfanreh— I  conjure  tbem 
to  join  in  tbe  holy  work,  and  rindioate  tbe  r^ig- 
ion  of  their  God.  I  qipaal  to  the  wisdom  and 
the  law  of  this  learned  bench,  to  d^nd  and  snp- 
port  tbe  justice  of  their  oonntry.  Z  call  apon 
tbe  Bishops,  to  interpose  die  nnsuUiad  sancti^ 


of  their  lawn ;  npon  tbe  learned  Judges,  to  in> 
terpose  the  parity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  as 
from  this  pollution.  I  call  upon  the  honor  of 
your  L<»dships,  to  reverence  tbe  digni^  of  your 
anceatora,  and  to  maintain  your  own.  I  call 
upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my  coootry,  to 
vindicate  tbe  natioasl  character.  I  invoke  the 
genius  of  tbe  Constitution.  From  tbe  tapestry 
that  adorns  these  walla,  the  immortal  ancestor 
<^  this  noble  Lord  frowns  with  indignation  at  tbe 
di^ra^  <^  his  country.^  In  vuo  be  led  your 
viotorioos  fleets  against  tlw  boasted  Armada  of 
Spain ;  in  vain  be  defended  and  established  the 
honor,  the  liberties,  the  religtoa— 4he  PmttttM 
rtUgwH — of  this  eoantry,  against  the  arbitraiy 
cruellies  of  popery  and  the  Inquisition,  if  Aesa 
more  dum  pc^idi  cmritias  and  intpiisitoiial  prao- 
tices  are  let  loose  among  us — to  turn  forth  into 
our  settlements,  am<ng  our  ancient  iconneotions, 
friends,  and  relations,  tiie  mennless  cannibal, 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  man,  woman,  and  child  I 
to  send  ftath  the  infidel  savage — gainst  whom  t 
against  your  Protestant  brethren ;  to  lay  waste 
their  country,  to  desolate  their  dwellii^  and 
extirpate  their  race  and  name  wiUi  these  horri- 
ble hell-hounds  of  savage  war — heli  Aomids,  / 
say,  of  lavage  war  /  Spain  armed  herself  with 
blood-faoonds  to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives 
of  America,  and  we  improve  on  the  inhuman  ex- 
ample even  of  Spanish  cruelty ;  we  turn  loose 
th^  savage  hell-hounds  against  our  brethren 
and  countrymen  in  America,  of  the  same  -Ian- 
guage,  laws,  tibertia,  and  religion,  endeared  w 
us  by  every  tie  that  should  sMUtify  hmuanity. 

My  Lords,  this  awfol  sniyeet,  so  important  to 
our  honor,  our  Constitution,  and  our  religkMi, 
demands  llie  most  solemn  and  eSectoal  inqniiy. 
And  I  agam  call  upon  your  Irfirdships,  and  the 
united  powers  of  the  state,  to  examine  it  thor- 
oughly and  decisively,  and  to  stamp  opcm  it  an 
indelible  stigma  of  the  puUio  abhorrence.  And 
I  again  implore  those  holy  prelates  of  our  reKg- 
ioa  to  do  away  these  iniquities  from  among  os. 
Let  them  perform  a  lustraUon ;  let  them  porify 
this  House,  and  this  country,  from  this  un. 

My  Lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present 
unable  to  say  more ;  but  my  feelings  and  indig- 
nation were  too  strong  to  have  said  less.  J 
could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor 
reposed  my  head  on  my  pillow,  without  giving 
this  vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  sueh  pre- 
posterous and  enormous  principles. 


This  speech  had  no  efect.  The  amendment 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  97  to  24. 


•  The  Upestry  ofthe  Honse  of  Lords  represented 
the  English  fleet  led  by  the  ship  of  tbe  lord  admi- 
rd,  Bfflngfaam  Howard  (ancestor  of  Soflblk),  Io  en- 
gage  Ibe  Bpa&Ui  Armada. 
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SPEECH 


Iff  LOID  OHATHAK  AOAINST  A  BCOTIOH  FOR  ADJODRNINO  PARLUHEHT,  DELIVEBED  IK  THE 
HOUSE  OP  LORDS,  DECEUBER  11,  1777. 

INTRODUCTION. 

OsK  of  the  ministry  having  moved  tbrt  Ae  Parliament  do  adjoom  Ibr  tlie  ipws  of  nx  waeha.  Lord 
(%«diamf>ppcwed  kbe  niocioD  io  tfaafbUowii^  ■p«sch,iDWhiobbe  dweltOBtbe  daiig«niufli»dit^ 
u^ttf,  a»  demanding  tbo  inuaedute  ■ttentkmof  PulMia«nfc 

SPEECH,  &o. 


It  18  not  with  less  gritt  than  astoniehment  I 
bear  the  motion  now  made  by  tia  noble  Earl,  at 
a  time  when  th«  eflairs  of  this  oountry  present 
on  every  side  prospects  foil  of  awe,  terror,  and 
tmpendin};  dan^r  ;  when,  I  will  be  bold  to  say, 
neola  of  a  moat  alarming  tendency,  little  ex- 
peeted  or  fioreseen,  will  abortly  happen ;  when 
a  eVwd  that  may  crash  Uib  natioii,  aad  bary  it 
it  Aestmctton  forever,  is  ready  to  barst  and  over> 
whelia  OS  in  ijiin.    At  bo  tremendous  a  season, 
it  dnaa  not  become  yoor  Lordships,  the  great 
hsicffitary  eonnoil  of  the  natioa,  to  neglect  your 
^Bty,  va  tetii«  to  yoor  oonntty  seats  ftir  six 
wecits,  in  quest  of  joy  and  merrimeBt,  while  the 
teal  state  of  public  aAairs  calls  for  grief,  moam- 
iag,  and  lamentatioa— at  least,  for  the  fullest  ex- 
cttiDM  of  your  wiedom.    It  is  your  doty,  my 
Lords,  as  the  grand  hereditary  council  of  the  na- 
tion, to  advise  your  sovereign,  to  be  the  protect- 
on  of  your  countTf,  to  feel  your  own  weight  and 
authority.    As  hereditary  counselors,  as  mem- 
ben  of  this  House,  you  stand  between  the  Crown 
•ad  tbe  people.    You  are  nearer  the  Throne 
than  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  ;  it  is 
year  doty  to  surround  and  protect,  to  coansel 
aad  supplicate  it.    Yon  hold  the  balance.  Your 
do^  is  to  see  that  the  weights  are  properly 
poised,  that  tbe  balance  remains  even,  that  nei- 
ther nay  encroach  on  tbe  other,  and  that  tbe 
exeomive  power  may  be  prevented,  by  an  nn- 
>'  ttMtitntioiial  exertion  of  even  ctMiatitational  an- 
ibority,  from  bringing  tbe  nation  to  destmotion. 

My  Lords,  I  fear  we  are  arrived  at  the  very 
brink  of  that  state,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
nothing  short  of  a  spirited  interpositton  on  your 
part,  in  giring  speedy  and  wholesome  advice  to 
your  sovereign,  can  prevent  the  people  from  feel- 
ing beyond  remedy  the  full  eflects  of  that  ruin 
which  ministers  have  brought  upon  ns.  These 
calamitous  circumstances  ministers  have  been 
the  cause  of;  and  shall  we,  in  such  a  state  of 
thing?),  when  every  moment  teems  with  events 
productive  of  the  most  fatal  narratives,  shall  we 
trnst,  during  an  adjournment  of  six  weeks,  to 
tfaose  men  who  have  brought  those  calamities 
apoQ  ns,  when,  perhaps,  onr  otter  overthrow  is 
plottiBg,  nay,  ripe  for  execution,  without  almost 
apa«fibiH^of)»«TeMionf  Ten  thousand  brave 
BMB  have  Mien  Tictims  to  ^oranee  and  rash- 
The  only  army  yon  have  in  America 


>  This  refers  to  the  snrenaerofBo^tviM'sanny, 
whiciL  KM*  flaee  Oetober  17rii,  17TT. 


may,  by  this  time,  be  no  more.  This  very  nation 
remains  no  longer  safe  than  its  enemies  think 
proper  to  permit.  I  do  not  augur  ill.  Events 
of  a  most  critical  nature  may  take  place  before 
our  next  meeting.  Will  your  Lordship.-!,  then, 
in  such  a  state  of  things,  trust  to  the  guidance 
of  men  who  in  every  step  of  this  cruel,  wicked 
war,  from  the  very  beginning,  have  proved  them- 
selves weak,  ignorant,  and  mistaken  ?  I  will  not 
say,  my  Lords,  nor  do  I  mean  any  thing  person- 
al, or  that  they  have  brought  premeditated  min 
on  this  country.  I  will  not  suppose  that  they 
fbreaaw  what  has  mnoe  happened,  but  I  do  con- 
tend, my  Lords,  that  their  want  erf"  wisdom,  their 
incapacity,  their  temerity  in  depending  on  their 
own  judgment,  or  their  base  compliances  with 
the  orders  and  dictates  (Mothers,  perhaps  caused 
by  the  influence  of  one  or  two  individuals,  have 
rendered  them  totally  unworthy  of  your  Lord- 
ships' confidence,  of  the  confidence  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  those  whose  rights  they  are  the  con- 
stitutional guardians  of,  the  people  at  large.  A 
remonstrance,  my  Lords,  should  be  carried  to  the 
Throne.  The  King  has  been  deluded  by  his  min- 
isters. They  have  been  imposed  on  1^  false  in- 
formation, or  have,  from  motives  best  known  to 
themselves,  given  apparent  credit  to  what  they 
have  been  convinced  in  their  hearts  was  untrue. 
The  nation  baa  been  betrayed  into  the  minous 
measnre  of  an  Amerioan  war  by  the  arts  of  im- 
position, by  their  own  credulity,  through  the 
means  of  false  hopes,  false  pride,  and  promised 
advantages,  of  tbe  most  romantic  and  improba- 
ble nature. 

My  Lords,  t  do  not  wish  to  call  your  attentim 
entirely  to  that  point.  I  would  fairly  appeal  to 
your  own  sentiments  Whether  I  can  be  justly 
chai^fed  with  arrogance  or  presumption  if  I  say, 
great  and  able  as  ministers  think  themselves,  that 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  is  not  conRned  to  the 
narrow  circle  <rf  their  petty  cabinet.  I  might,  I 
think,  without  presumption,  say,  that  your  Lord- 
ships, as  one  of  the  branches  the  Legislature, 
may  be  supposed  as  capable  of  advising  your  sov- 
ereign, in  the  moment  of  difllculty  and  danger, 
as  any  lesser  council,  composed  oC  a  fewer  num- 
ber, and  who,  being  already  so  latally  tnuted, 
have  betrayed  a  want  of  honesty  or  a  want  of 
talents.  Is  it,  my  Lonb,  within  tbe  utmost 
stretch  of  the  most  sanguine  expectation,  that  the 
saitte  men  who  have  pinoged  you  into  your  pres- 
ent perikms  azxi  calamitous  aitnatiM  arodie  I«t^ 
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er  penona  to  reseae  yoa  from  it  ?  No,  my  Lonls, 
nob  an  ezp«ctatioa  would  be  prepoMeroos  and 
absurd.  I  say,  mj  Lords,  yoa  are  now  specially 
ealled  apon  to  iDterpose.  It  is  year  duty  to  fore- 
go  every  call  <^  basineas  and  pleasure,  to  giv9  op 
your  whole  time  to  inquire  into  past  misomiduct ; 
to  provide  remedies  for  the  present ;  to  prevent 
fntare  evils ;  to  rest  on  yoar  arms,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  to  watch  for  the  pablio  safety ; 
to  defend  and  support  the  Throne,  and,  if  Fate 
should  so  ordain  it,  to  Ml  with  becoming  forti- 
tude, witb  the  rest  of  your  feUow-aabjeCts,  in  the 
general  ruin.  I  fear  this  last  must  be  the  event 
of  this  mad,  unjust,  and  cruel  war.  It  ia  your 
Lordships'  doty  to  do  every  thing  in  your  power 
that  it  shall  not ;  bn^  if  it  moat  In  so,  I  trust  your 
Lordships  and  the  natkn  will  tt3l  glorioosly. 

My  Lords,  as  the  flnt  and  moat  immediate 
tAijaet  of  yoar  inquiry,  I  would  rMMinmend  to  you 
to  ooBsider  the  trae  state  of  oor  home  defense. 
We  have  heard  much  from  a  noble  Lord  in  this 
House  the  state  of  our  navy.  I  can  not  give 
an  implicit  belief  to  all  I  have  beard  oa  that  im- 
portant subject.  I  still  retain  my  former  ofHoion 
relative  to  the  number  ofltneofbattle  ships;  but 
as  an  inqaiiy  into  the  real  state  <^  the  navy  is 
destined  to  be  iIm  subject  of  future  considera- 
tion, I  do  not  wish  to  bear  any  more  about  it  till 
that  period  arrives.  I  allow,  in  argument,  that 
we  have  thirty-five  ships  <^the  line  fit  for  actual 
service.  I  doubt  much  whether  such  a  force 
would  give  us  full  command  of  the  Channel.  I 
am  certain,  if  it  did,  every  other  part  of  our  pos- 
sessioDs  must  lie  naked  and  defeoaeleas,  in  every 
quarter  at  the  globe. 

I  fear  ear  titter  destmetimi  is  at  band.'  What, 
my  Lords,  is  the  state  oar  military  debose  ? 
I  would  not  wish  to  expose  our  present  weak- 
ness ;  but,  weak  as  we  are,  if  this  var  should  he 
continued,  as  the  publio  deolaratkm  of  persoDs 
io  b^h  confidence  vrith  Uieir  sovereign  would 
induce  ua  to  suppose,  ia  tbia  nation  to  be  entirely 
stripped  7  And  if  it  ^ould,  would  every  soldier 
now  in  Britain  be  sufficient  to  give  ns  an  equal- 
ity to  the  force  of  America?  I  will  maintain 
they  would  not.  Where,  then,  will  men  be  pro- 
cured ?  Recruits  are  not  to  be  had  in  this 
country.  Oennany  will  give  no  more.  I  have 
read  in  the  newspapers  of  this  day,  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  true,  that  the  head  of  the 
Germanic  body  has  remonstrated  against  it,  and 
has  taken  measures  accordingly  to  prevent  it. 
Ministers  have,  I  hear,  applied  to  the  Swiss  Can- 
tens.  Tbo  idea  is  preposterous.  The  Swiss 
never  pwmit  tfaur  troops  to  go  beyond  sea. 
Bat,  my  Lords,  even  if  men  were  to  be  proeared 
m  Germany,  hiow  will  yoa  mardi  them  to  tbe 
mter  aide?  Have  not  our  ministers  applied 
for  tbe  port  of  Embden,  and  has  it  not  been  re- 
fiosed?  I  say,  yoa  vill  not  be  able  to  proonze 
men  even  for  yoar  home  defense,  if  some  imme- 
diate steps  be  not  taken.    I  remember,  during 

*  Here,  sod  in  many  odier  parts  of  bia  apeecfa,  1^ 
LoidsUp  bHNHUy  hinted  that  the  boose  BoarliOB 
wu  meditating  boom  f*t  nd  daddve  blow 
near  bane. 


tbe  last  war,  it  was  tiioogfat  advisable  to  levy  in- 
dependent companies.  Tbey  were,  when  com- 
pleted, formed  into  two  battalions,  and  proved 
of  great  service.  I  love  the  army.  I  know  its 
use.  But  r  must  nevertheless  own  that  I  was  a 
great  friend  to  the  measure  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional militia.  I  remember,  the  last  war,  that 
there  were  three  camps  formed  of  that  corps  at 
once  in  this  kingdom.  1  saw  them  myself — one 
at  Winchester,  another  in  tbe  west,  at  Plymouth, 
and  a  third,  if  I  recollect  right,  at  Chatham. 
Whether  the  militia  is  at  present  in  aucb  a  state 
as  to  answer  the  valuable  purposes  it  did  then, 
or  is  capable  of  being  rendered  so,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say ;  but  I  see  no  reason  why,  in  suofa 
a  critical  state  of  aflairs,  the  experiment  abould 
not  be  made,  and  why  it  may  not  be  put  i^ain 
on  the  former  reapeotable  Soaiiag.*  I  remem- 
ber^ all  oinramstances  coesidered,  when  ajqiear- 
anoes  were  not  near  so  melanoboty  and  alarm- 
ing as  tfiey  are,  that  there  were  more  troops  in 
the  county  <^  Kent  alone,  for  the  defenae  cmT  tbe 
kingdom,  than  there  ore  now  in  the  whole  island. 

My  Lmrda,  I  contend  that  we  have  not,  nor 
can  procure  any  force  sufficient  to  subdue  Amer- 
ica. It  is  monstrous  to  think  cS  it.  There  are 
several  noble  Lords  present,  well  acqnointed 
tvith  military  ofiairs.  I  call  upon  any  one  a[ 
them  to  rise  and  pledge  himself  that  the  milita- 
ry force  now  within  the  kingdom  is  adequate  to 
its  defense,  or  that  any  possible  force  to  be  pro- 
cured  frcxn  Germany,  Switzerland,  or  ebevrtiare, 
will  be  equal  to  the  wHiqueat  of  America.  I  am 
too  perfectly  persuaded  of  their  aUlities  and  in- 
tegt^ty  to  expect  any  sooh  assistance  from  them. 
Oh!  but  if  America  is  not  to  be  conquered,  she 
may  be  treated  with.  Concilitfion  is  at  IwgUi 
thought  of.  Termsaretobeodered.  Who  are 
the  penoos  that  are  to  treat  on  the  part  of  this 
afflicted  and  deluded  coontry  ?  The  very  aum 
who  have  been  the  authors  of  our  nuafortunes. 
The  very  men  who  liave  endeavored,  by  the  moat 
pernicious  policy,  the  highest  injustice  and  op- 
pression, the  most  cruel  and  devastating  war,  to 
enslave  those  people  tbey  would  conciliate,  to 
gain  the  confidence  and  affection  of  those  who 
have  survived  the  Indian  tomahawk  and  German 
bayonet.  Can  your  Lordships  entertain  the 
meet  distant  prospect  of  success  frtnu  such  a 
treaty  and  sucb  negotiations  ?  No,  my  Lords, 
the  Americans  have  rirtue,  and  they  must  detest 
the  principles  such  men.  They  have  uoder- 
standing,  and  too  much  wisdom  to  trust  to  the 
cunning  and  narrow  politics  iriuch  must  caose 
such  overtures  on  the  part  of  thur  mendlcBS  per- 
secutors. My  Lord«,  I  maintain  that  they  vonld 
shun,  with  a  mixtnre  of  prudence  and  detesta- 
tion, any  prt^KmtioD  coming  from  that  quarter. 
Tb^  woold  receive  terms  from  such  men  as 
snares  to  allure  and  betray.  They  vrould  dread 
them  OS  ropes  meant  to  be  put  about  tbur  legs, 
in  order  to  entangle  and  overthrow  them  in  cer- 
tain ruin.  My  Lords,  supposing  that  our  do- 
mestic danger,  if  at  oil,  is  far  distant ;  that  our 
enemies  vill  leave  tm  at  liberty  to  proeecntt  this 
*  This~wasijkerwBrd  dooe. 
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war  to  the  otmost  of  oar  abilitj ;  snppoM  yoor 
Lordships  ahoold  grant  a  fleet  ooe  iaj,  an  anoj 
another ;  all  these,  I  do  affirm,  will  avail  nothing, 
an  less  yoa  accompaof  it  with  advice.  Minis- 
ters have  been  in  error ;  experience  has  proved 
it }  and,  what  is  worse,  ihej  oontinoe  it.  They 
told  joo,  in  the  beginning,  that  15,000  men  would 
traverse  all  America,  without  soareel;  an  ap- 
pearanoe  of  interruption.  Two  campaigns  have 
passed  since  they  gave  us  this  assurance.  Tre- 
Ue  that  number  have  been  employed ;  and  one 
of  yoar  armies,  which  composed  two  thirds 
the  foiiie  by  which  America  was  to  be  lohdoed, 
Ims  been  totally  destroyed,  and  is  now  led  oap> 
dve  throogh  those  proviiioea  yon  oi^  rebelUoaa. 
Those  DMo  vhomyoa  eaJled  cowards,  pdtrooos, 
mnaways,  and  koaves,  are  become  viotorioos 
over  yoor  veteran  troops;  and,  in  tbe  midst  of 
victory,  and  the  flush  of  conqosst,  have  set  min- 
isters an  example  of  moderation  and  "ifgwfVn- 
ily  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

My  Lords,  no  time  should  be  lost  which  may 
promise  to  improve  this  disposition  in  America, 
unless,  by  an  obstinacy  founded  in  madness,  we 
wish  to  stifle  ihoee  embers  of  affection  which, 
after  all  our  savage  treatment,  do  not  seem,  as 
yet,  to  have  been  entirely  extinguished.  While 
on  one  side  we  mast  lament  the  mihappy  fate 
that  spirited  officer,  Mr.  Bargoyne,  and  the  gal- 
lant troope  under  his  command,  who  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  wanton  temerity  and  igooranoe  of 
ministers,  we  are  as  strongly  compelled,  on  the 
other,  to  admire  and  applaud  the  generons,  mag- 
naainums  conduct,  tbe  noble  friendship,  brotherly 
afleetion,  and  bnmuity  of  the  victors,  who,  ooo- 
deiceoding  to  impate  the  horrid  orders  of  ma»- 


sacre  and  devastation  to  their  true  aadiiHS,  sap- 
posed  that,  as  soldiers  and  Englishmen,  tfaoaa 
cruel  excesses  ooaU  not  have  originated  with 
the  general,  nor  were  craisonant  to  the  brave 
and  humane  spirit  a  Brttlsb  soldier,  if  not  com* 
pelled  to  it  as  an  act  of  duty.  They  traced  the 
first  cause  of  those  diabolic  orders  to  their  true 
source ;  and,  by  that  wise  and  generous  interpret- 
ation, granted  their  professed  destroyers  terms 
of  capitulation  which  they  could  be  only  entitled 
to  as  the  makers  of  fair  and  honorable  war. 

My  Lords,  I  should  not  have  presumed  to 
trouble  yon,  tf  the  tremendous  state  of  this  nation 
did  not,  in  my  opinion,  make  it  neoessary.  Snob 
as  I  have  thte  day  described  it  to  be,  I  do  main- 
tain it  ii.  The  same  measbns  are  still  perust- 
ed  in;  and  ministers, -beoatue  your  Lcwdsbips 
have  been  deluded,  deceived,  and  misled,  pr^ 
some  that,  whenever  the  worst  comes,  tbey  will 
be  enabled  to  shelter  themselves  behind  Parlia- 
ment, This,  my  Lords,  can  not  be  the  ease. 
Tbey  have  committed  themselves  and  their 
measures  to  the  fate  of  war,  and  tbey  must  abide 
the  issue.  I  tremble  for  this  country.  I  am  al> 
most  led  to  despair  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to 
extricate  ourselves.  At  anynte,  the  day  of  ret- 
ribution is  at  band,  when  the  vengeance  of  a 
much-injured  and  afflicted  people  will,  I  trust, 
fall  heavily  on  the  authors  of  dieir  ruin ;  and  I 
am  stroi^ly  inclined  to  believe,  that  beibre  the 
day  to  whicb  the  proposed  atyoonment  shall  ar- 
rive, the  nobte  earl  wbo  moved  it  will  have  jnst 
cause  to  repent  of  his  motion. 


This  appeal  was  nnarailmg.  The  motion  to 
a^joom  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  47  to  18. 


LAST  SPEECH 

OP  IXmD  CHATBAM,  DKLIVEBED  IH  THE  HOtJBE  OF  LOB2>S,  APRIL  7,  1710. 

INTUODnCTION. 

Ama  tbe  delivery  of  the  preceding  speech,  Lord  Cfaalham  oontinaed  to  decline  in  beal^,  and  would 
probably  never  have  appeared  again  in  ttie  House  of  Lords,  had  not  a  messnre  been  proposed,  againit 
which  be  felt  boood  to  enter  a  paUic  reuMnstrance,  even  at  ttie  hazard  of  his  life.  Ignorant  of  the  real 
state  of  feeling  In  America,  be  tboa^t  the  o^ies  might  be  still  brought  back  to  their  former  allegiance 
and  affection,  if  Uieir  wrongs  were  redressed.  He  learned,  therefore,  "  wiA  uespeakable  concern,"  that 
Us  fiiend  the  Doke  of  Bicbmood  was  about  to  aoove  an  address  to  the  King,  advising  his  Majesty  to 
Bake  a  peace  involving  American  indepettdenoe,  which  Lord  Chatbam  tbongfat  would  be  tbe  min  of  bis 
coanciy.  On  the  Tth  of  April,  1778,  thereibre,  the  dsy  appointed  for  the  Dnke  of  Bichmond's  motion,  he 
came  to  Westminster,  and  refreshed  himself  a  time  in  the  room  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  until  be  leanv 
ed  that  business  was  about  to  commence.  "  He  was  then  led  into  the  House  of  Peers,"  says  bis  biogrs- 
pber,  "  by  bis  son,  tbe  HonoraUe  William  Pitt,  and  his  son-in-law.  Lord  Mahon.  He  was  dressed  in  a  rich 
suit  of  black  velvet,  and  covered  ap  to  the  kaeei  in  flannel  Within  bis  large  wig,  little  more  of  his  conn- 
tenance  was  seen  t^an  bis  aquiline  nose,  and  his  penetrating  eye,  which  reUmed  all  its  native  fire.  He 
kwked  like  a  dying  man,  yet  never  was  seen  a  figure  of  more  dignity.  He  appeared  like  a  being  of  a 
sDperior  species.  Tbe  Lords  stood  up  and  made  a  Isne  for  him  to  pass  to  bis  seat,  while,  with  a  grace- 
fnlness  of  deportment  for  which  be  was  so  eminently  distinguished,  he  bowed  to  them  as  he  proceeded. 
Having  taken  his  seat,  he  listened  with  profeaod  attention  to  the  Duke  of  Bichmond's  speech." 

After  Lord  Weymouth  had  repEed  in  behalf  of  Oie  minlstiy,  Lord  Chatbam  rase  widi  sfowness  snd  dif- 
ficult from  his  seat,  and  delivered  the  following  speech.  It  is  very  imperfectly  reported,  and  is  interest- 
ing chiefly  as  showing  "  the  master  spirit  strong  in  death  i"  for  he  sank  under  tte  eflbrti  snd  sarvived  only 
a  few  days.  Supported  by  his  two  relations,  he  lifted  bis  band  from  die  cnteh  on  which  be  leaned,  raised 
it  up,  and,  casting  his  syss  toward  heaven,  oonrnenced  as  ibllows : 
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BFEBCH,  &o. 


I  TBAHK  God  tiuA  I  have  been  enabled  to 
come  h«re  to-day — to  perform  mj  Aaty,  and 
speak  on  a  subject  which  is  so  deeply  impressed 
on  mj  mind.  I  am  old  and  infirm.  I  have  one 
Toot — mart  than  one  foot — in  tbe  grave.  I  have 
risen  from  my  bed  to  stand  up  in  tbe  cause  of 
mj  country — perhaps  never  again  to  speak  in 
this  House. 

["The  reverence,  the  attention,  the  stillness 
of  the  HoQse,"  said  an  eye-witness,  ^'were  here 
most  affecting :  had  any  one  dropped  a  handker- 
chief, the  noise  would  have  been  heard." 

As  he  proceeded,  Lord  Chatham  spoVe  at  first 
in  a  low  tone,  with  all  the  weakness  of  one  who 
is  laboring  under  severe  indisposition.  Gradu- 
ally,  however,  as  he  warmed  with  tbe  subject, 
his  voice  became  loader  and  more  distinct,  his 
intonations  grew  more  commandite,  and  his 
whole  manner  -was  solemn  and  impreanve  in 
the  highest  degree.  He  went  over  the  evenu 
of  the  American  war  with  that  luminous  and 
comprehensive  survey  for  which  be  was  so  muob 
distinguished  in  bis  best  days.  He  pointed  out 
the  measures  he  had  condemned,  and  the  re- 
Buhs  he  bad  predicted,  adding  at  each  stage, 
as  he  advanced,  "  And  so  it  proved  I  And  »  it 
proved  /"  Adverting,  in  one  part  of  his  speech, 
to  the  fears  entertained  of  a  foreign  invasion,  he 
recurred  to  the  history  of  the  past :  "  A  Spanish 
invasion,  a  Frenoh  invasion,  a  Dutch  invasion, 
many  noble  Lords  must  have  read  of  in  history ; 
and  some  Lords"  (looking  keenly  at  one  who  sat 
near  him,  with  a  last  reviving  flash  of  his  sar- 
castic spirit),  "some  Lords  may  remember  a 
Seotek  invasiiHi  I"  He  could  not  forget  Lord 
Mansfield's  defense  of  Amerioan  taxation,  and 
the  measures  of  Lord  Bate,  which  had  brought 
down  the  country  to  its  present  degraded  atata, 
from  the  exalted  position  to  which  he  had  raised 
it  during  his  brief  but  splendid  administration. 
He  then  proceeded  in  the  following  terms :]  My 
Lords,  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not  closed 
upon  me ;  that  I  am  still  alive,  to  lift  up  my 
voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  ancient 
and  moat  noble  monarchy  I  Pressed  dovra  as  I 
am  by  the  hand  of  infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to 
assist  my  country  in  this  most  perilous  conjuno- 
ttire ;  but,  my  Lords,  while  I  have  sense  and 
memory,  I  will  never  consent  to  deprive  the  off- 
spring of  the  royal  house  of  Brunswick,  the  heirs 
of  the  Princess  Sophia,  of  their  fairest  inherit- 
ance. I  will  first  see  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Bishop  of  Osnaburgb,  and  th«  other  rising  hopes 
of  tbe  royal  family,  brought  down  to  this  com- 
mittee, and  assent  to  snob  an  alienation.  Where 
is  the  man  who  wOl  dare  to  advise  it?  MyLords, 
his  Majesty  sueoeeded  to  an  empire  as  great  in 
extent  oa  its  reputation  was  unsullied.  Shall 
wo  tarnish  the  luster  of  this  nation  by  an  igno- 
minious surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest  pos- 
sessions? Shall  this  great  nation,  that  has  sur- 
vived, whole  and  entire,  the  Danuh  depredations, 
the  Scottish  inroads,  the  Norman  conquest — that 
has  stood  tbe  threatened  invasion  of  the  Span- 


ish Armada,  now  fall  prostrate  before  th«  hoass 
of  Bourbon  7  Surely,  my  Lords,  this  nation  is 
no  longer  what  it  was  I  Shall  a  people  that 
seventeen  years  ago  was  the  terror  of  the  world, 
now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its  ancient  inveterate 
enemy.  Take  all  wt  have,  on/y  givi  M  peaet  t 
It  is  impossible  I 

I  wage  wai  with  no  man  or  set  of  men.  I 
wish  for  none  of  their  employments ;  nor  would 
I  co-operate  with  men  who  still  persist  in  nnre- 
tracted  error,  or  who,  instead  of  acting  on  a  firm, 
decisive  line  of  conduct,  halt  between  two  opin- 
ions, where  there  is  no  middle  path.  In  God's 
name,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  ei- 
ther for  peace  or  war,  and  the  former  can  not  be 
preserved  with  hontn-,  why  is  not  the  latter  com- 
menced without  delay  ?  I  am  not,  I  confess,  well 
informed  as  to  the  resources  of  this  kingdom,  but 
I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain  its  just 
rights,  thou^  I  know  them  not  But,  my  Lords, 
any  state  is  better  then  despair.  Let  us  at  least 
mdte  one  effort,  and,  if  we  must  fall,  let  ua  All 
like  men  I 


When  Lord  Chatham  had  taken  his  seat,  Lord 
Temple  remarked  to  him,  "  You  have  forgotten 
to  mention  what  we  have  been  talking  about. 
Shall  I  get  up  ?"  "  No,"  replied  Lord  Chatham, 
"/will  do  it  by-and-by." 

Lord  Riehmond  replied  to  Lord  Chatham, 
telling  bim  that  the  country  was  in  no  condition 
to  continue  tbe  war ;  and  that,  even  if  he  him- 
self were  now  (as  formerly}  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs, his  name,  great  as  it  was,  could  not  repair 
the  shattered  fortunes  of  the  country.  Lord  Chat- 
bam  listened  with  attention,  but  gave  indications, 
at  times,  both  by  his  coontenaoce  and  his  ges- 
tures, tluit  he  felt  agitated  or  dispteased. 

Wh«i  tbe  Duke  of  Richmond  had  ended  his 
speech,  Lord  Cbatbam  made  a  sudden  and  stren- 
uous attempt  to  rise,  as  if  lalwring  under  tbe 
pressure  of  painful  emotions.  Beseemed  eager 
to  speak ;  but,  after  repeated  efforts,  he  suddenly 
pressed  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  sunk  down  in 
convulsions.  Those  who  sat  near  him  caught 
him  in  their  arms.  His  son  William  Piit,  then 
a  youth  of  seventeen,  who  was  standing  without 
the  bar,  sprang  forward  to  support  him.  It  is 
this  moment  which  Copley  has  chosen  for  his 
picture  of  the  death  of  Lord  Cbatbam.  "His- 
tory," says  ui  able  writer,  "  has  no  nobler  scene 
to  show  than  that  which  now  occupied  tbe  House 
of  Lords.  Tbe  unswerving  patriot,  whose  long 
life  bad  been  devoted  to  his  country,  had  striven 
to  the  last.  The  aristooraey  of  the  land  stood 
around,  and  even  the  brother  of  tbe  sovereiga 
thought  himself  honored  in  being  one  of  his  sap- 
porters;  party  enmities  were  remembered  no 
more;  every  other  feeling  was  lost  in  admira- 
tion of  tbe  great  spirit  which  seemed  to  be  paia- 
ing  away  from  among  them."  He  was  removed 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  from  the  House,  and  car> 
ried  to  Hayes,  where  ha  lingered  a  few  days,  and 
died  on  tbe  llih  of  May,  1778,  aged  seventy. 
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William  Mtojut,  fii^t  Eari  of  Uan^eld,  was  bom  at  Soone  Castl^  neax  Perth,  in 
Scotland,  oif%B  2d  of  Malch,  1706.  He  vaa  the  finuth  son  cihotd  Btomumt.  head 
of  an  aaciaat  bat  decayed  fiunily,  'which  had  been  xednoed  to  craiqiaxatiTe  poverty  by  a 
loi^  couTM  of  extravaganee.  The  title  having  been  oonftxied  by  Jamea  I.,  Lord  Siax- 
mont,  like  hia  predecesBors,  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  the  Stiurta.  Hia  second  Km, 
Lrard  Dunbar,  -was  private  Recretaiy  to  the  Pretender. 

WiUiatn  vraa  lent  to  Lmdon  fiv  hia  edmatim  at  a  very  early  age ;  and  hwoe  John- 
am  used  spinlively  to  maintain,  that  hia  niooeai  in  after  life  ought  not  to  be  put  to  the 
credit  of  his  country,  anee  itiraavrell  known  that  "much  might  be  made  (tf  a  Sootcb- 
man  if  he  waa  caught  young."  Not  a  little,  however,  had  beoi  done  for  William  be- 
fore he  left  the  grammar-school  of  Perth.  Though  but  fiiurteen  years  old,  he  could  read 
quite  finely  in  the  Latin  dascdca ;  he  knew  a  large  part  of  Sallust  and  H<aace  heart ; 
and  was  able  not  cnly  to  write  Latin  correctly,  but  to  qpeak  it  with  accuracy  and  ease. 
It  ia  not  aurprifiing,  therefore,  considering  his  native  quickness  of  miad,  that  within  a 
year  after  he  joined  Westminster  Bchool,  he  gained  its  highest  distinction,  that  of  being 
choeen  one  of  the  King's  scholars.  He  soon  stood  as  "  dux,"  or  leader  of  the  school ; 
and,  at  the  end  <^  four  years,  afler  a  rigorous  examination,  was  put  first  on  the  list  of 
thoae  who  were  to  be  sent  to  Oxford,  on  the  foundation  at  Christ  Chnrch.  His  chdoe 
had  for  some  time  been  firmly  fixed  upon  the  hiw  as  a  profession ;  and  nothing  could  so 
gratify  his  feelings  or  advance  his  interests  as  to  enter  the  UniverBity.  But  the  strait- 
ened circumstances  of  his  father  seemed  to  forbid  the  thought ;  and  he  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  up  his  most  ardent  wishes  in  despair,  when  a  casual  conversation  with  a  young 
&iend  opened  the  way  for  lua  bdng  sent  to  Oxford,  with  sit  honorable  pmvinrai  for  hia 
support.  Lord  Foley,  lather  of  the  firiend  referred  to,  having  heard  of  hia  suporiw  alnl- 
ities,  and  his  strong  attachment  to  the  law,  generously  offered  to  assist  him  vrith  the 
requisite  means,  to  be  repaid  only  in  the  event  of  his  succeediug  in  after  life. 

During  his  residence  at  Oxfotd,  he  gave  himself  to  study  with  that  fervor  and  dUi- 
gence  for  which  he  was  always  distingniahed,  quickened  by  a  sense  of  the  TBspcmsilxlities 
he  had  incurred,  and  by  a  fixed  resolve  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  prtjession. 
He  made  every  thing  subservient  to  a  preparation  for  the  bar ;  and  while,  in  the  spirit  of 
that  university,  he  studied  Aristotle  with  delight  as  the  great  master  of  reasoning  and 
thon^t,  he  devoted  his  most  earnest  efforts  to  improvmtent  in  oratory.  He  read  every 
thing  that  had  been  written  on  the  prindplefl  of  the  ait ;  he  made  himself  fiuniliar  vrith 
ail  the  great  masters  of  eloquence  in  Greece  and  Borne,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
translating  their  finest  producticms  as  the  best  means  of  improving  his  style.  Cicero 
was  his  favorite  author ;  and  he  declared,  in  after  life,  that  there  was  not  one  of  his 
orations  which  he  had  not,  while  at  Oxford,  translated  into  English,  and,  ailer  an  in- 
terval, aeeozding  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  re-translated  into  Latin. 

Having  taken  his  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  entered  on  the  study  of  the 
law  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1737.  His  labors  were  now  conducted  on  the  broadest  scale. 
While  law  had  the  precedence,  he  carried  on  the  practice  of  oratory  with  the  utmost 
aeal.  To  aid  him  in  extemporaneous  speaking,  he  joined  a  debating  society,  where  the 
moat  abstmse  legal  points  vreie  fully  diaeussed.  For  these  exercises,  he  prepared  him- 
self beforehand  with  finch  ocqnonsaess  and  accmacy,  that  the  notes  he  used  proved 
highly  valuable  in  ailer  life,  both  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench.  He  foimd  time,  also, 
to  pursue  his  historical  studies  to  such  an  extent,  that  Lord  Campbdl  Qieaks  of  his  &- 
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miliarity  with  modem  history  as  "  astounding  and  even  appalling.  Sea  it  produces  a 
painiul  CMUwiDuaneaB  of  infeiiiKity,  and  cieatea  nmcnB  fiw  time  minqpent."  When 
called  to  the  hai  in  1730,  "he  had  made  himself  acquainted  not  only  with  interoa^ 
tkoal  law,  but  with  the  oodes  of  all  the  most  civilized  nations,  ancimt  and  modem ; 
be  was  an  elegant  classical  scholar ;  he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  literatuie  of 
his  own  country  ;  he  had  profoundly  studied  our  mixed  ccaistitutiai ;  he  had  a  sincere 
desiie  to  be  of  aemoe  to  hb  country ;  and  he  was  t'"^*^  1^  a  noble  a^iiatioa  after 
honovable  fame." 

When  he  first  came  to  London  as  a  boy  in  Westminster  school,  he  was  introduced 
by  his  coimtryman,  Lord  Marchmmt,  to  Mr.  Fope,  then  at  the  height  of  his  unriraled 
popnlaiity.  The  poet  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  young  Scotchman,  attracted  not  only 
by  the  quickness  of  his  parts  and  the  fineness  of  his  maimerB  and  penm,  but  by  "  the 
alvery  tones  t£  his  Tinoe,"  Iot  which  he  eonttnoed  to  be  distinguished  to  the  end  of 
life.  Ur.  Fope  entered  with  the  warmest  concern  into  all  his  employments,  and  as 
silted  especially  in  his  rhetorical  studies  during  hia  preparation  for  the  bar.  One  day. 
says  his  biographer,  he  was  surprued  by  a  fiiead,  who  suddenly  entered  the  room,  in 
"the  act  of  practicing  befinte  a  glass,  wlule  Pope  sat  by  to  aid  him  in  the  chaiacter  of  an 
instnietcr!"  Theur  fiiendship  cmtinoed  throoghont  life ;  and  in  a  n«w  edition  of  the 
Dunciad  Mr.  Pope  introduced  his  namct  with  that  other  distinguished  men,  cocn|dain< 
ing  that  law  and  politics  should  have  drawn  them  ofi'firom  the  more  cmgenial  punuits 
of  literature. 

Wfaste'er  the  tslMiti  and  howe'er  dedgned, 
We  bang  one  jiDgUng  padlock  on  the  nind. 
A  poet  the  fint  day  he  dips  lui  qnill ; 
And  what  the  laitl  a  very  poet  itilL 
Pity  ihe  charm  woiki  ooly  in  our  wall, 
Lost — too  1000  loit— in  yonder  Hmue  or  HaJl  i 
There  tmuit  Wyndham  er'ry  mow  gave  o'er; 
Than  Talbot  Muk,  and  was  a  wit  no  mne ; 
Ham  mattt  at  Omd,  Mdbrat,  wa»9whQ€uti 
How  many  Martiali  were  in  Fidtenay  loat  I" 

Some  years  elapsed  after  Mr.  Murray's  call  to  the  bar  before  he  had  any  bumnesa  of 
importancs ;  and  thm,  after  a  few  sucoessftil  cases,  it  poured  in  upm  him  to  afaaolutB 
repletion.  "  From  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year,"  said  he,  *'  Ifeond  m^elf  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  thousands."  Retainers  came  in  from  every  quarter ;  and  cme  of  a  thousand 
gmneae  was  sent  by  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  that  ostentatious  munificence 
which  she  sometimes  afiected.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  guineas  were  returned 
by  Hr.  Mnrmy,  with  the  significant  lemaric  that  "  a  retaining  fee  was  never  mnre  nor 
Ims  than  five  guineas."  He  feund  her  a  very  troubleeome  client.  Kot  nnftequently 
she  made  her  appearance  at  his  chambers  after  midnight,  crowding  the  street  with  her 
splendid  equipage  and  her  attendants  with  torches  ;  and  on  one  occasioa  when  he  was 
absent,  his  clerk,  giving  an  account  of  her  vimt  the  next  moniing,  said,  "  I  could  not 
jxaikB  out,  sir,  who  she  was,  for  she  would  not  tell  me  her  name ;  but  she  aware  so 
dreadiiilly  that  she  must  have  been  a  lady  <X  quaUty  !" 

So(m  ^r  the  £l11  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1742,  Mr.  Murray  was  appointed  Solic- 
its General,  and  elected  a  member  of  Parliament  through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  His  powerful  talents  were  needed  for  the  su|^[Mvt  of  the  new  adminiatra* 
tion,  which  waa  snfiering  under  the  vdiranait  attacks  of  Mr.  Pitt  Here  commenoed 
that  kmg  sraies  of  conflicts  which  divided  for  life  the  two  moat  acoomidiihed  oiatCTa  of 
the  age.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  never  were  two  men  more  completely  the  an- 
tipodes of  each  other.  Pitt  was  a  Whig ;  Murray  was  a  High  Tory.  Pitt  was  ar- 
dent, <^)en,  and  impetuous ;  Murray  was  cool,  reserved,  and  furetunspeot.  The  intel- 
lect <^  Pitt  was  b(dd  and  commanding ;  that  vS  Hurray  was  nibtle,  penetrating,  and 
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refined.  Pitt  sought  power;  Mnnay,  office  and  emolument.  Two  each  men  could 
not  but  difier ;  and  difiering  aa  they  did  for  life,  it  was  natural  that  the  one  should  di^ 
trust  or  despse,  and  the  other  fear,  periiiqiB  hate.  In.  natiTe  talent,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  -which  had  the  advantage  ;  but  the  mind  of  Murray  was  more  perfeotfy 
trained,  and  his  memory  enriched  with  larger  stores  of  knowledge.  *'  In  doseness  <k 
aigumeut,"  says  an  able  writer,  "  in  happiness  of  illustration,  in  copiousness  and  grace 
of  diction,  the  oratory  of  Murray  was  unsurpassed :  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  qualities 
which  oimqiue  to  &«m  an  able  d^ter,  he  is  allowed  to  have  been  Pitt's  superior. 
When  measures  were  attacked,  no  one  was  better  capable  of  defending  them ;  when 
reasoning  was  the  weapon  employed,  none  handled  it  with  such  efiect ;  but  against 
declamatory  invective,  his  very  temperament  incapacitated  him  &r  contending  with  so 
much  advantage.  He  was  like  an  accomplidied  Saoaex,  invulnerable  to  the  thrusts  of 
a  small  sword,  but  not  equally  able  to  ward  off  the  downright  stsoke  a£  a  blndgem." 

In  1754  Mr.  Murray  was  appointed  A.ttomey  General,  and  soon  after  made  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commcmfl  under  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  "At  the  beginning  of  the 
session,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  Murray  was  awed  by  Pitt ;  but,  finding  himaelf  sup- 
ported by  Fox,  he  surmounted  his  fears,  and  convinced  the  Houses  and  Pitt  too,  of  his 
■upnior  alnlities.  Pitt  could  only  attack,  Murray  only  defend.  Fox,  Ihe  boldest 
and  ablest  chaminon,  was  still  more  forward  to  worry  ;  but  the  keenness  of  his  saber 
was  blnnted  by  the  difficulty  with  which  he  drew  it  from  the  scabbard — I  mean,  the 
hesitatioa  and  ungracefulness  of  hu  delivery  took  off  from  the  force  of  his  aiguments. 
Murray,  the  brightest  genius  of  the  three,  had  too  much  and  too  little  of  the  lawyer ; 
he  refined  too  much  and  could  wrangle  too  little  Sa  a  pqpnlai  assembly."  We  have 
seen  already,  in  the  life  of  Lord  Chatham,  what  difficulties  Murray  had  to  encounter 
that  seenon  in  sustaining  the  ministry  of  Kewcastle,  and  the  cruflhing  force  vith 
which  he  was  overwhelmed  by  his  opponent.  In  1756  he  resolved  to  endure  it  no 
longer,  and  on  the  death  of  Sir  Dudley  Ryder  he  demanded  the  office  of  Chief  Jua* 
tice  of  the  King's  Bench.  Newcastle  refused,  remonitrated,  supplicated.  "  The  writ 
fiv  creating  Hurray,"  he  declared,  "would  be  the  death-waiiant  <^hifl  own  adminis- 
tration." He  resisted  for  several  montlu,  offering  the  most  tempting  bribes,  including 
a  pension  of  £6000  a  year,  if  he  would  only  remain  in  the  House  until  the  new  ses* 
sion  was  opened,  and  the  address  voted  in  reply  to  the  King's  speech.  Murray  de- 
clared, in  Uie  most  peremptory  terms,  that  he  would  not  remain. "  a  month  or  a  day 
even  to  support,  the  addre^ that  "  he  never  again  would  enter  that  assembly." 
Tunungwith  indignation  to  Newcastle,  he  exclaimed,  "What  merit  have  I,  that  you 
should  lay  on  this  country,  for  which  so  little  is  done  with  ^irit,  the  additional  bur- 
den of  £6000  a  year ;"  and  concluded  with  declaring  his  unalterable  determination, 
if  he  was  not  made  Chief  Justice,  to  serve  no  longer  as  Attorn^  Genwal.  This 
bnmgit  Newcastle  to  a  deciaai.  On  the  8th  of  November,  1766,  Murray  was  sworn 
in  as  Chief  Justice,  and  created  a  peer  with  the  title  of  Baron  MansfieM.  At  a  later 
period  he  was  raised  to  the  earldom. 

In  entering  on  his  new  career,  he  was  called  upon  to  take  public  leave  of  his  as- 
■ociatea  of  Linedn's  Inn.  On  that  occasion  he  was  addressed  in  an  elegant  speech  by 
rthe  Honorable  Charles  Yorke.  The  readra  will  be  interested  iA  Mr.  Murray's  reply» 
as  showing  with  what  admirable  dignity  and  grace  he  conld  receive  the  complimoila 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  turn  them  aside  in  &vor  of  another. 

"  I  am  too  seDBible,  sir,  of  my  being  nndeaerriiig  of  the  praises  vhich  yon  have  so  eiegantly 
bestowed  npon  me,  to  mBar  conunendations  so  delicate  as  yours  to  insinuate  themselves  into  my 
mind ;  bat  I  have  pleasure  ia  that  kind  of  partiality  which  ia  the  ocoasion  of  them.  To  deserve 
nich  praises  is  a  worthy  object  of  ambition,  and  from  such  a  tongae  flattery  itself  is  pleasing. 

"  If  I  have  bad,  in  any  measare,  success  in  my  profession,  it  is  owing  to  the  great  man  who 
has  presided  in  oar  lugbeat  coorts  of  judioatore  the  whole  time  I  attaaded  the  bar.*    It  was  Un- 

1  Lewd  Havdwicke,  bther  of  Mr.  Yorite. 
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possible  to  attend  to  him,  to  sit  undar  him  tnerj  day,  vitboat  oatching  some  beams  from  'his  light. 
The  disciples  of  Socrates,  vhom  I  will  take  the  Uherty  to  call  the  great  lawyer  tX  antiquity,  since 
the  first  principles  of  aU  law  are  derived  from  his  phikMophy,  owe  their  repatatim  to  their  having 
been  the  reporters  of  the  sayings  of  their  master.  If  we  can  arrogate  nothing  to  onrselves,  we 
een  boast  the  school-  we  were  broag^t  up  in ;  the  scholar  may  glo^  in  his  master,  and  we  may 
challenge  past  ages  to  show  tu  his  eqnaL  My  Lord  Bacon  bad  Uie  same  esttent  of  thought,  and 
the  same  strength  of  language  aoct  expression,  hot  his  life  bad  a  stain.  My  Lwd  Clarendon  bad 
the  same  ability,  and  the  same  zeal  for  the  Constitntitm  of  bis  country,  hot  the  civil  war  prevented 
bis  laying  deep  the  foundations  of  law,  and  the  avocations  of  politics  interrapted  the  bosiness  of  the 
chawMllor.  My  Lord  Somers  came  the  nearest  to  hii  <diaracter,  bnt  bis  time  was  diort,  and 
envy  and  faoticm  sullied  the  luster  of  his  glory.  It  is  the  peeoliar  felicity  irf'the  great  man  I  am 
speaking  of  to  have  presided  very  near  twenty  years,  and  to  have  shone  wiib  a  qtleador  that  baa 
risen  superior  to  faction  and  that  has  subdued  envy. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  have  said,  I  should  not  have  said  so  mncb  on  this  occasion,  but  that  in  this 
sitnation,  wiih  all  that  hear  me,  what  I  say  most  carry  the  weight  of  testimony  rather  than  ap- 
pear the  voice  of  panegyric. 

"  For  yon,  sir,  you  have  given  great  pledges  to  your  couotiy  \  and  large  as  the  expeotaliona 
of  tiie  public  are  concerning  you,  I  dare  say  you  will  answer  them. 

"  For  the  society,  I  shall  aJways  think  myself  honored  by  every  maA  of  their  esteem,  aflectirai, 
and  friendship ;  and  shall  desire  the  continaance  (tf  it  no  longer  than  while  I  remain  lealoas  for 
the  Constitutioa  of  this  country  and  a  friend  to  the  interests  of  virtue." 

Lord  Muufield  now  entered  on  that  high  career  of  luefiilnen  which  has  made  his 
name  known  and  honored  througbont  the  civilized  world.  Few  men  have  ever  been 
BO  well  qualified  fac  that  exalted  .Btatiott.  He  had  pre-eminently  a  legal  intellect, 
great  cleamesB  of  thought,  accuracy  of  discrimination,  wunduees  of  judgment,  and 
strength  t^reaacoung,  united  to  a.acientific  knowledge  of  jurisjmidence,  a  large  expe- 
ximoe  in  all  the  intrioadaB  of  practice,  unusual  courtesy  and  ease  in  the  dispatch  of 
tnunnesB,  and  extraordinary  powen  of  ^qtUeatioiL  He  came  to  the  bench,  not  like 
most  lawyers,  trusting  to  his  previous  knowledgs  and  the  aid  afibided  by  ooimsel  in 
forming  his  deciaons,  but  as  one  who  had  just  entered  on  the  real  employment  of  his 
life.  "  On  the  day  of  his  inauguration  as  Cluef  Justice,  instead  of  thinking  that  he 
had  won  the  prize,  he  oon^dered  himself  as  only  starting  in  the  race." 

How  he  discharged  the  duties  of  hii  high  station,  it  bebngs  especially  to  men  of  his 
own  pK^ession  to  determine.  One  &ct,  howeTer,  may  stand  in  the  plaoe  of  many 
authorities.  Out  of  the  thousands  of  cases  which  he  decided  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  there  were  only  tioo  in  which  his  asBodatei  of  that  court  did  not  unanimously 
agree  with  him  in  o]Hnioa.  Yet  they  were,  as  all  the  wi^  knows,  rnxsik  of  the  high- 
est ability  and  the  most  perfect  ind^ndence  (tf  mind.  Junius,  indeed,  assailed  him 
with  maLgnant  bitterness,  but  it  is  the  unirersal  deoinon  of  the  bar  tiiat  his  charges 
were  false  as  they  were  malignant.  Against  this  attack  we  may  set  off*  the  opinion 
of  Chief  Justice  Story.  "  Englai^  and  America,  and  the  civilized  world,  lie  under  the 
deqtest  obligations  to  him.  Wherever  c<anmeroB  shall  extend  its  social  inflnenees ; 
vrheiever  justice  shall  be  administerBd  by  sihghtened  and  liberal  mles ;  wherever 
contracts  dull  be  expounded  iqwn  the  eternal  prine^les  of  right  and  wrong ;  wh^ 
ever  moral  delicacy  and  judicial  refinement  shall  be  infused  into  the  municipal  code, 
at  once  to  persuade  men  to  be  honest  and  to  keep  them  so ;  wherever  the  intercourse 
of  mankind  shall  aim  at  something  m<ffe  elevated  than  that  groreling  spirit  of  barter, 
in  which  mearniesa,  and  arazice,  and  frand  strive  &r  the  mastery  over  ignorance, 
credulity,  and  ibUy,  the  name  of  Lord  Mansfield  will  be  held  in  reverence  by  the 
good  and  the  wise,  by  the  honest  m^hant,  the  enlightened  lawyer,  the  just  statesman, 
and  the  conscientious  judge.  The  proudest  monmnent  of  his  fame  is  in  the  volumes 
of  Bunow,  and  Cowper,  and  Douglas,  which  we  may  fondly  hope  will  endiue  as  long 
as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  riiall  o<Hitintte  to  instruct  mankind.  His 
judgments  should  not  be  mei«ly  i^nzed  to  and  read  on  the  spur  particular  occa- 
uons,  but  should  be  studied  as  models  of  juridical  reasoning  and  eloqtKUce." 

As  a  speaker  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  success  of  Lind  Mansfield  was  greater  than 
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in  the  House  of  Commoiu.  The  calmnesB  and  digni^  of  the  assembly  were  betta 
suited  to  hi*  habit!  of  thought  Here,  after  a  few  yean,  he  had  again  to  encounter 
his  great  antagonist,  who  was  raised  to  the  same  digmty  in  1766.  As  Chatham 
was  the  advocate  of  the  people's  rights,  Bf  ansfield  was  the  champion  of  the  King's 
prerogative .  He  defraded  the  Stamp  Act,  and  maintained  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  tax  the  Americans  as  being  virtually  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
speech  on  that  subject,  corrected  himself  is  given  below.  Ijord  Campbell,  no^ 
withstanding  his  strong  predilections  as  a  Whig,  does  not  hentate  to  pKinounee  it 
unanswerable.  His  speech  in  favor  of  taking  away  the  protection  extended  to  the 
servants  of  peers  is  the  most  finished  of  his  productions,  and  will  also  be  found  in 
this  volume.  To  these  will  be  added  his  argument  in  the  case  of  the  Chamber- 
lun  of  hondaa  vs.  Allan  Evans,  which  has  oftra  been  spokra  of  as  the  most  pex&ct 
^peeinMD  of  jondieal  wwurming  inour  langnage.  Hia  address  from  the  bench,  when 
nrrounded  by  a  mob,  during  the  trial  of  tlie  outlawry  of  ^pmices,  will  also  form  part 
of  the  extracts. 

A&er  discharging  his  duties  as  Chief  Justice  nearly  thirty-two  years,  he  resigned 
hia  offiee  oa  the  4th  o£  Jnne»  1788.  His  iaooltiei  were  still  nnimpaiied,  ^ngh  his 
strength  was  gone ;  and  he  ctmtinned  in  their  nnelonded  nraKise  nearly  Ato  years 
longer,  when  he  died,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days,  on  the  20th  of  Hardi,  1793,  in 
the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

"  The  ooontenanoe  of  Lord  Mansfield,"  says  a  friend  and  contemporary,  "  was  un* 
enmnonly  beautiful,  and  none  oould  ever  behcdd  it,  even  in  advaneed  years,  without 
xererenoe.  Nature  had  given  him  an  eye  of  fire ;  and  his  Toiee,  till  it  was  affected 
by  the  yeaia  which  passed  over  him,  was  perhaps  unrivaled  in  the  sweetness  and 
variety  of  its  tones.  There  was  a  similitude  between  his  action  and  that  of  Mr. 
Garrick.  In  speaking  from  the  bench,  there  was  sometimes  a  confunon  in  his  pe- 
riods, and  a  tendeni^  to  involve  his  sentences  in  parentheses ;  yet,  such  was  the 
eharm  of  his  voice  and  aotion,  and  such  the  general  beauty,  propriety,  and  finrce  of 
his  expresmons,  that,  while  he  spoke,  all  these  defects  passed  unnoticed." 

The  eloquence  of  Lord  Mansfield,  especially  in  hiB  best  speeches  in  the  House  of 
liords,  was  that  of  a  judge  rather  than  an  advocate  or  a  party  leader.  He  had  the 
air  of  addressing  the  House  of  Lords,  according  to  the  theory  o£  that  body,  as  one 
who  qpdce  upon  honor.  He  sought  ncft  to  drive,  but  to  lead ;  not  to  overwfadm  the 
mind  by  appeals  to  the  passiona,  but  to  aid  and  direct  its  inquiries ;  so  that  his 
hearers  had  the  satisfaction  seeming,  at  least,  to  ferm  their  own  conclusionB.  He 
was  peculiarly  happy  in  his  statement  of  a  case.  "  It  was  worth  more,"  said  Mr. 
Burke,  "  than  any  oUier  man's  argument."  Omitting  all  that  was  unnecessary,  he 
seized,  with  snrimsing  tact,  on  the  stAmg  pinnts  of  a  subject ;  he  held  them  stead- 
ily before  the  mind  ;  and,  as  new  views  opened,  he  led  forward  his  hearers,  step  by 
step,  toward  the  desired  result,  with  almost  the  certainty  of  intuitive  evidenoe.  "  It 
was  extremely  difficult,"  said  Lord  Ashbnrton,  "  to  answer  him  when  he  was  wrong, 
and  impossible  when  he  was  in  the  right."  His  manner  was  persuasive,  vrith  enough 
offeree  and  animation  to  secure  the  closest  attentim.  His  illustrations  were  always 
appoute,  and  sometimes  striking  and  beautiful.  His  language,  in  his  best  speeches, 
was  select  and  graceful ;  and  his  whole  style  (^speaking  approached  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  that  dignified  oonversation  which  has  always  been  considered  appropriate  to 
the  House  of  Lords. 
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SPEECH 

OP  LOXD  lUHSFIELD  ON  THB  KIGHT  OF  TAXINQ  AMERICA,  DELIVERED  IH  THJC  HOUSE  Or  L0RD8, 

FEBRUARY  3, 1706. 

INTEODUCTION. 

Ik  Janauy,  1^6,  a  bill  wu  braaght  into  the  Home  of  CommoDS,  under  Lord  Eoclun^am'a  minutry, 
fi>r  the  raped  of  the  Americu  Stamp  Act ;  and  in  order  to  mollify  the  King,  who  wu  oppoaed  to  that 
meuure,  it  wu  aocompuied  by  a  Doclarmtory  Act,  atBrming  that "  Parliament  had  fall,  power  and  right 
to  make  laws  of  safBcient  force  to  bind  Uie  <:oloiuea."  L<»d  Chatham,  then  Mr.  Fitc,  ramaiked  with  aerer- 
ity  on  this  Deolaratoiy  Act  when  befbra  the  ComnMHU.  Lord  Camden  did  the  aame  when  it  come  before 
the  Hoaae  of  Lorda,  Febniary  3d,  1766.  He  said,  "  In  nqr  opinkn,  my  Lorda,  the  Legislatara  have  no 
ri^t  to  make  tfaia  law.  The  Mvereign  aadwrity,  the  omnipotence  of  the  Legialatore,  is  a  favoiite  doc- 
trine ;  bat  there  are  some  things  which  yoa  can  not  do.  Yon  can  not  take  away  a  man's  property  without 
making  him  a  compensaliaa.  Yon  have  no  tij^t  to  condemn  any  man  by  bill  of  attainder  widwnt  hear- 
ing him.  Bat,  though  Pariiameot  can  not  take  ai^  man's  private  proper^,  yet  every  mbject  most  make 
ooatribatioQ ;  end  this  he  consents  to  do  by  his  representative.  Notwithstanding  the  King,  Loids,  and 
Commons  could  in  ancient  times  tax  other  persons,  they  could  not  tax  the  clergy."  He  then  went  oo  to 
consider  die  case  of  the  counties  palatine  of  Wales  and  of  Berwick,  showing  that  they  were  never  taxed 
till  they  sent  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons,  observing  that  the  Irish  tax  themaelvea,  and  Hut 
the  English  Parliament  oouldnot  tax  them.  "Bat,"  said  he,  "even  snj^onng  tlie  Amerioane  have  no 
exdusive  right  to  tax  themselves,  it  would  be  good  poU^  to  give  it  to  then,  iniMed  of  ofiteudvaly  exert- 
iog  a  power  which  you  ooght  never  to  have  exercised.  America  feels  that  she  can  do  better  without  M 
Aan  we  can  do  without  ber." 

Lord  Nortbingtoa,  the  ChaneeDbr,  made  some  coame  and  Utter  remaika  in  reply;  and  Locd  Uansfield 
then  nwe  to  defend  hie  fkvorite  doctrine  of  die  ttgtat  of  Qreat  Britain  to  tax  Ae  ctitonia.  Hit  speedi  It 
by  ftr  the  moM  plaosiUo  and  argumentative  <me  ever  delivered  on  that  side  of  the  queattoD]  and  Lord 
Cam^H,  is  referring  to  die  aulyeot,  aays, "  Lord  Mansfield  goes  on  with  great  oaimness,  and  willi  argo- 
ments  to  whiofa  I  have  never  been  ahte  tn  find  an  answer,  to  deny,  as  far  as  the  pmDer  is  cQBcoRwd,  die 
distinction  between  a  law  to  tax  and  a  law  Ibr  any  other  purpose."'  The  speedi  was  corrected  ibr  die 
press  hj  Lord  Uansflald,  and  may  therefore  be  relied  on  as  aothentio. 


SPBE 

Mt  Loans, — shall  speak  to  the  question 
Thi  qiiwtn  Strictly  as  a  matter  of  right ;  for  it  is 
minft^'  proposition  id  its  nature  so  perTectly 
•"=T-  distinct  from  the  expediency  of  the 
tax,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  taken  separate, 
if  there  h  any  true  logic  in  the  world ;  bnt 
the  axpedienoy  or  inei^dienay  I  will  say  Bottl- 
ing. It  will  be  time  eooogb  to  qieak  upon  that 
n^ect  whm  it  oomes  to  be  a  qneitioo. 

I  shall  abo  spe^  to  the  distinotioas  wfaioh 
have  been  taken,  witboat  any  real  difiennca,  as 
to  the  nature  oT  the  tax ;  and  I  shall  paint  out, 
lastly,  the  necessity  there  will  be  o[  exerting  the 
force  oT  the  superior  authority  of  government,  if 
opposed  by  the  subordinate  part  ot  it. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  ^at  the  question  has 
ever  become  necessary  to  be  agitated,  and  that 
there  siioald  be  a  decision  upon  it.  No  one  in 
this  Hoose  will  live  long  enough  to  see  an  end 
put  to  the  misohief  which  will  be  the  result  of 
the  doctrine  which  baa  been  inculcated ;  but  the 
arrow  is  shot,  and  the  wonnd  already  given.  I 
shall  certainly  avoid  personal  reflections.  No 
one  has  had  more  oast  upon  him  than  myself; 

^  Lives  of  die  Chatie«llorB.T.,  SOe. 
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but  I  never  was  biased  by  any  ooosideration  tiS 
spplanse  from  without,  in  the  discharge  <^  my 
public  duty ;  and,  in  giving  my  sentiments  ac- 
cording to  what  I  thought  law,  I  have  relied 
upon  niy  own  consciousness.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure  I  have  heard  tbd  noble  Lord  who  moved 
the  resolution  express  himself  in  so  manly  and 
sensible  a  way,  when  he  reeonftneiided  a  dii- 
passlonate  deMUe,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
arged  tlie  neoesrity  of  the  House  ooming  to  such 
a  reaololioa,  with  great  digni^  and  propriety  of 
argument. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  clear  away  from  lbs  qaea- 
tion,  all  that  mass  of  dissertation  and  it«ibiMioa«r 
learning  displayed  in  arguments  which  JIJS,'^^^^ 
have  been  fetched  from  speculative  ncwd*  mt 
men  who  have  written  upon  the  sub*  '"^^ 
ject  of  government,  or  from  ancient  records,  as 
being  little  to  the  purpose.  I  shall  insist  that 
these  records  are  no  proofs  of  our  present  Con- 
stitution. A  noble  Lord  has  taken  up  his  ar- 
gument from  ^e  settlement  of  the  Constitution 
at  the  Revolution ;  I  shall  take  ap  my  argument 
from  the  Constitution  as  it  now  is.  The  Consti- 
tution of  this  country  has  been  always  in  a  mov- 
ing state,  either  gaining  or  losing  something , 
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and  with  mpect  to  tlie  nwdu  of  taxation,  wbea 
we  g«t  bejofut  tke  rnga  (tf  Edwsid  the  lint, 
or  of  Xing  Joho,  we  are  all  in  cknbt  and  obscu- 
rity. The  history  oTUiose  Umes  is  full  of  oncer- 
taiaties.  tn  regard  to  the  writs  npoo  record, 
they  were  issued  some  of  them  aoeording  to  lav, 
and  some  not  accordbg  to  law;  and  such  [t.  e., 
of  the  latter  kind]  were  those  oooeeming  ship- 
money,  to  call  assemblies  to  tax  themselves,  or 
to  compel  benevolences.  Other  taxes  were  rais- 
ed from  escnage,  fees  for  knights'  service,  and 
by  other  means  arising  out  t^tiie  feodid  system. 
Benevolences  are  contrary  to  law ;  and  it  is  well 
known  bow  people  resisted  the  demands  of  the 
Crown  in  the  case  of  Bhip-mooey,  and  were  per- 
aeoated  the  Court ;  and  if  any  set  of  men 
were  to  meet  now  to  lend  the  Kbg  moo^,  it 
woold  he  oontruy  to  law,  and  a  breaoh  of  the 
rights  of  Pailiamuit. 

I  shall  now  answer  the  noUe  Lord  partioalar* 
ly  opoa  the  cases  he  has  quoted.  With  respect 
to  the  Marches  of  Wales,  who  were  the  border- 
ers, jvivileged  for  assisting  tbe  King  in  his  war 
against  the  Welsh  in  the  mountains,  their  enjoy- 
ing tius  privilege  of  taxing  themselves  was  but 
oi  a  short  dnmtion,  and  during  the  life  of  Ed- 
ward tbe  First,  till  the  Prince  5  Wales  oame  to 
be  the  King ;  and  then  they  were  annexed  to 
tbe  Crown,  and  became  subject  to  taxes  like  the 
rest  of  the  dominions  of  England ;  and  from 
thence  came  tbe  custom,  though  unnecessary, 
of  naming  Wales  and  the  town  of  Monmouth  in 
all  proclamations  and  in  acts  of  Parliament. 
Ueniy  the  Eighth  was  the  first  who  issued  writs 
(or  it  to  return  two  members  to  Parliament. 
Tbe  Crown  exercised  this  right  ad  tibUum,  Irom 
whence  arises  the  mequality  of  representatim  in 
oar  Constitnlion  at  this  day.  Henty  Till,  issoed 
a  writ  to  Calais  to  send  one  burgess  to  Parlia- 
ment. One  of  die  counties  palatine  (I  think  he 
said  Durham)  was  taxed  fifty  years  to  subsidies, 
before  it  sent  members  to  Pariiament.  The  cler- 
were  at  no  time  unrepresented  in  Parliament, 
ben  they  taxed  themselves,  it  was  done  with 
tbe  concurrence  and  consent  of  Parliament,  who 
permitted  them  to  tax  themselves  upon  their  pe- 
tition, the  Convocation  sitting  at  tbe  same  time 
with  the  Parliament.  They  had,  too,  their  rep- 
resentatives always  sitting  in  this  House,  bish- 
ops and  abbots ;  and,  in  Sie  other  Hoose,  they 
were  at  no  time  without  a  right  of  Totiim;  singly 
for  the  election  of  members ;  so  that  the  argu- 
ment fetched  firom  tbe  case  of  the  clergy  is  not 
an  urgument  of  any  force,  because  they  were  at 
no  time  unrepresented  here. 

The  reasoning  about  the  colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  drawn  Arom  the  colonies  of 
m^mI' to  antiquity,  is  a  mere  oselflSB  display 
of  learatBg  ^  far  the  ooluuet  of  the 
Tyrians  in  Africa,  and  of  tbe  Greeki  in  Asia, 
were  totally  dt&rent  from  oat  aystem.  No  na- 
tion before  ourselves  formed  any  regular  system 
of  colonization,  bat  the  Romans;  and  their  sys- 
tem was  a  military  one,  and  of  garrisoos  placed 
in  the  principal  towns  of  the  conquered  provin- 
ces.  The  statet  of  HoUand  ware  not  o(dc»ies 
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of  Spain ;  they  wmc  states  depmdent  npoD  the 
house  aS  Austria  m  a  feudal  dependence.  Noth- 
ing oonld  he  more  diSerent  fron  oar  oohnieB 
than  that  fio<^  of  men,  as  tbey  have  been  called, 
who  came  from  the  North,  and  poured  mto  En- 
rope.  Those  emigrants  renounced  all  laws,  all 
[Hroteetion,  all  connection  with  their  mother  coun- 
tries. They  chose  their  leaders,  and  marched 
under  their  banners  to  seek  their  fortunes  and 
establish  new  kbgdoms  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

But  our  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  emigrated 
mider  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  and  j,,^ 
Parliament.  They  were  modeled 
gradually  mto  theu-  present  fonns,  m  br  chuur, 
respectively,  by  charters,  grants,  and  ^t^!^^ 
statatn;  bat  they  were  never  sep. 
arated  from  the  mother  oountiy,  or  so  emanci- 
pated aa  to  become  sni  yiiru.  There  are  sev- 
eral  smts  of  cohmiBs  in  British  America.  The 
charter  colonies^  tbe  pnqwietary  governments, 
and  tbe  King's  colonies.  The  first  colonies  wete 
the  charter  colonies,  such  as  the  Tirgbia  Com- 
pany ;  and  these  companies  had  among  their  di> 
rectors  members  of  the  privy  ooonoil  and  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament ;  they  were  under  the  au- 
Uiority  of  the  privy  council,  and  had  agents  resi- 
dent here,  responsible  for  their  proceedings.  So 
much  were  they  considered  as  belonging  to  tbe 
Crown,  and  not  to  the  King  personally  (for  there 
is  a  great  diSerence,  though  few  people  attend 
to  it),  that  when  the  two  Honses,  in  tbe  time  of 
Charles  the  First,  were  going  to  pass  a  bill  con* 
cerning  tbe  colonies,  a  mess^^e  was  sent  to  them 
by  the  King  that  they  were  tbe  King's  colonies, 
and  that  the  bill  was  unnecessary,  for  that  the 
privy  council  would  take  "order  about  ^m ;  and 
the  bill  never  had  }hb  royal  onant-  The  Com- 
m  on  wealth  ParKament,  as  soon  as  it  was  settled, 
were  very  early  jeakns  of  the  colonies  separating 
themselves  from  than ;  and  passed  a  rwolutica 
or  act  (and  it  is  a  qnestim  whether  it  is  not  in 
force  now)  to  declare  and  establish  the  aotbori^ 
of  England  over  its  colonies. 

But  if  there  was  no  express  law,  or  reason 
founded  upon  any  necessary  infer-  ^ 
ence  from  an  express  law,  yet  the  j'^^JJ^* 
usage  alone  would  be  sutBcient  to  "jXijjy 
support  that  authority ;  for,  have  not  u!^Ai|^a«. 
the  oolonies  submitted  ever  since 
their  first  establishment  to  tbe  jurisdiction  of  tbe 
mother  country  ?    In  all  questions  of  property, 
the  appeals  from  the  colonies  have  been  to  tbe 
privy  council  here  ;  and  such  causes  have  been 
determined,  not  by  the  law  of  the  coloaies,  bat  by 
the  htw  of  England.    A  veiy  little  \^ile  ago, 
there  was  an  appeal  on  a  question  of  limiiatitm 
in  a  devise  (rf*  land  with  remainders ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  intentioo  of  tbe  testator  aj^teaiw 
ed  very  clear,  yet  tbe  case  was  determined  om^ 
trary  to  it,  and  tiiat  the  land  should  pass  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  England.    The  colonies  have 
been  obliged  to  recur  very  frequently  to  the  jn- 
risdietion  here,  to  settle  tbe  disputes  among  their 
own  governments.    I  well  remember  several 
leferenoee  on  this  head,  tri^n  the  late  Lord 
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Hardwioke  was  attorney  general,  and  Sir  Clem- 
ent We&rg  soUoitor  general.  New  Hampeliire 
and  Coimeeticiit  were  in  blood  aboot  their  difier- 
eoces  \  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  in  anna 
against  each  other.  This  showa  the  necessity 
of  one  soperior  decisive  jorisdictioo,  to  which  all 
anbordmate  jurisdictiooa  may  recur.  Nothing, 
my  Lords,  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  peace  of 
the  colonies  at  any  time,  than  the  Parliament 
giving  ap  its  authority  over  them ;  for  in  saoh  a 
case,  there  most  be  an  entire  dissolntitKi  of  gov- 
anunent.  Considering  how  the  colonies  are 
compoeed,  il  ii  easjr  to  ibrMee  then  woald  be 
no  end  of  fends  and  taotioos  among  the  several 
separate  govemmeota,  when  onoe  there  shall  be 
no  one  goraniment'  here  or  there  oT  raffioirat 
^broe  or  anthority  to  deoida  their  mataal  fUfibr- 
encet;  and,  goiemmflot  beiag  diesolved,  nothing 
remains  bat  that  the  colooies  mnsteidierehai^ 
their  Constitntion,  and  take  some  new  form  of 
government,  or  fall  nnder  some  foreign  poirer. 
At  present  the  several  forms  of  their  Constitution 
are  veiy  varioos,  having  been  produced,  as  all 
governments  have  been  originally,  by  accident 
and  circumstances.  The  forms  of  government 
in  every  colony  were  adopted,  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  colony ;  and  so  have 
been  extended  again,  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
numbers  of  their  infaahitaots  and  their  commer- 
cial connections  outgrew  the  first  model.  In 
some  colonies,  at  first  there  was  only  a  governor 
assivted  by  two  or  three  oonnset;  then  moie 
were  added;  afierwurd  eoarts  of  jostica  were 
ereoted ;  then  assemUies  were  oreated.  Some 
things  were  done  by  instraotions  from  die  sacra* 
taries  of  state;  other  things  were  dons  by  order 
of  the  King  ud  ooancil;  and  other  tfaingi  by 
commissions  under  the  great  seal.  It  is  observ- 
able, that  in  consequence  of  these  establishments 
from  time  to  time,  and  of  the  dependency  of 
these  governments  upon  the  supreme  Legislature 
at  home,  the  lenity  of  each  government  in  the 
colonies  has  been  extreme  toward  the  subject ; 
and  a  great  inducement  has  been  created  for 
people  to  oome  and  settle  in  them.  But,  if  all 
those  governments  which  are  now  independent 
of  each  other,  should  become  independent  of  the 
mother  country,  I  am  afraid  that  the  inhabttants 
of  the  cohmies  are  very  little  aware  of  the  con- 
sequences. They  would  feel  in  that  case  very 
soon  the  band  <ii  power  more  heavy  upon  them 
in  their  own  governments^  than  they  have  yet 
done,  or  have  ever  imagined. 

The  Constitutions  cS  the  difierent  eoloaiei  are 
J.  n.  dm  te  this  made  np  different  prinoiplea. 
BitMd'^I^M^  They  must  remain  dependent,  flrom 
fTTHiKMifff  ^  necessity  of  things,  and  their  re- 
*  '  ladons  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  moth> 
er  coantry ;  or  they  must  be  totally  dismembered 
from  it,  ud  form  a  league  of  union  among  them- 
selves against  it,  which*  could  not  be  eSbcted 
without  great  violences.  No  one  ever  thought 
the  contrary  till  the  trumpet  of  sedition  was 
blown.  Acts  of  Parliamwt  have  been  made,  not 
only  without  a  doubt  of  their  legality,  but  with 
nnivenal  iHKdaiise,  die  great  objeet  at  which 


has  been  nltimatBly  to  fix  the  trade  of  ttte  oohK 
nies,  so  as  to  center  in  the  bosom  of  that  country 
from  whence  they  took  their  original.  The  Nav- 
igation Act  shot  up  their  intercourse  with  for- 
eign countries.  Their  ports  have  been  made 
subject  to  customs  and  regulations  which  have 
cramped  and  diminished  their  trade.  And  du- 
ties have  been  laid,  aflecting  the  very  inmost 
parts  of  Uieir  commerce,  and,  among  others,  that 
of  the  poet ;  yet  all  these  have  been  submitted 
to  peaceably,  and  no  one  ever  thought  till  now 
of  this  doctrine,  that  the  colonies  are  not  to  be 
taxed,  regnlnted,  or  boimd  by  Parliament.  A 
few  partienlar  merohanta  were  then,  as  now,  dis> 
pleased  at  reatrictiow  wbioh  did  not  permit  them 
to  make  the  greatest  poerible  advantages  of  their 
commerce  in  their  own  private  and  peealiar 
branches.  But,  ^ough  Aese  few  merobants 
might  think  tbemselveB  losers  in  articles  which 
they  had  no  right  to  gain,  as  being  prejudicial  to 
tbe  general  and  national  system,  yet  I  must  ob- 
serve, that  the  colonies,  upon  the  whole,  were 
benefited  by  these  laws.  For  these  restrictivB 
laws,  founded  upmi  principles  of  the  most  solid 
policy,  flung  a  great  weight  of  naval  force  into 
tbe  hands  of  the  mother  country,  which  was 
to  i»x>teot  its  col(«iiea.  Without  a  union  vith 
her,  tbe  colonies  must  have  been  entirely  weak 
and  defenseless,  but  they  thus  became  relatively 
great,  subordinately,  and  tn  proportion  as  the 
mother  country  advanced  in  superiorly  oyer  the 
rest  of  the  maritime  powers  in  Europe ;  to  which 
both  mntnally  oontrihated,  and  of  which  both 
have  reaped  a  ben^t,  equal  to  the  natoral  and 
just  relation  in  which  they  both  stand  reoipro* 
eally,  of  dependenoy  on  one  ^de,  and  proteoUon 
on  the  oflier. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  my  Lords,  but  that 
the  inhabitants  of  tbe  colonies  are  as  «.  tih  eati»iM 
much  represented  in  Putiament,  as  JH^.^I^i^ltf'ta 
the  greatest  part  of  the  people  of  En-  '«'**™«><- 
gland  are  represented  j  among  nine  millions  o( 
whom  there  are  eight  which  have  no  votes  in 
electing  members  of  Parliament.  Every  dbjeo- 
tion,  therefore,  to  tbe  dependency  of  the  colonies 
upon  Parliament,  which  arises  to  it  upcn  the 
ground  of  representatitm,  goes  to  the  whole  pres- 
ent Constitution  of  Great  Britain ;  aod  I  suppose 
it  is  not  meant  to  new  model  that  too.  People 
may  form  speculative  ideas  of  perfeotitm,  and  in- 
dulge tbur  own  lancies  or  those  of  other  men. 
Every  man  in  this  country  has  his  particular  no- 
ttoa  of  liberty;  but  perfe«rtioo  never  did,  and 
never  can  exist  in  any  human  institntian.  To 
what  purpose,  then,  are  arguments  drawn  from  a 
distinoticni,  m  which  there  is  no  real  diffhreoee — 
of  a  virtual  aod  aotoal  representation  ?  A  mem- 
ber of  I^rliaraent,  chosen  for  any  borough,  rep- 
reseots  not  oa\j  the  constituents  and  inhabitants 
of  that  particidar  place,  but  he  represents  the 
inhabitantB  of  every  odier  borough  in  Great 
Britain.  He  represents  the  city  of  London,  and 
all  other  tbe  ctHnmoos  of  this  land,  and  tbe  in- 
habitants of  all  the  colonies  aod  dominiwis  of 
Great  Britain ;  and  is,  in  duty  aod  oooacienoe, 
bound  to  take  oaie  of  their  iatwests. 
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I  have  mentioned  the  oustonu  and  tbe  post  tax. 
B.  Tbt  iiktiw-  '^'^  leads  me  to  answer  another  dis- 
Sdi'oMJ5°^  tinction,  as  false  as  the  above;  the 
teatwuiia  distinction  of  internal  and  external 
™  taxes.  The  noble  Lord  who  qooted 
80  nrnch  law,  and  denied  apon  those  gronads  the 
right  at  the  PuliaiDeBt  of  Great  Britain  to  la^ 
internal  taxes  upon  tbe  cohnuea^  allowed  at  tbe 
same  time  that  rratrictions  npoo  trade,  and  du- 
ties vfOD  tbe  ports,  were  legal.  Bat  I  can  not 
•ee  a  real  difierence  in  this  distinotion;  Sar  I 
bold  it  to  be  true,  that  a  tax  laid  in  anj  jdaoe  is 
Ske  a  pebble  falUng  into  and  making  a  (nrele  in 
a  lake,  till  one  circle  produces  and  gives  motitm 
to  another,  and  the  whole  circamrerence  is  agi- 
tated from  tbe  center.  For  nothing  can  be  more 
clear  than  that  a  tax  of  ten  or  twenty  per  cent, 
laid  npoo  tobacco,  either  in  tbe  ports  of  Virginia 
or  London,  ia  a  duty,  laid  upon  the  inland  plant* 
ationa  of  Virginia,  a  hundred  miles  from  tin  sea, 
wheresoever  the  tobacco  grows. 

I  do  not  deny  but  that  a  tax  may  be  laid  in- 
judicionsly  and  Injuriously,  and  that  people  in 
■Qch  a  case  may  have  a  right  to  complain.  But 
the  nature  of  the  tax  is  not  now  tbe  question  ; 
^rttenerer  it  comes  to  be  one,  I  am  fin-  lenity. 
I  would  have  no  blood  drawn.  There  is,  I  am 
lati^ed,  no  oooaeion  for  any  to  be  drawn.  A 
little  timB  and  experienoe  of  the  ineonnnieooes 
and  miaeiias  of  anarsbjr,  may  bring  peq>le  to 
their  sensea. 

With  respeet  to  what  basbeeo  said  or  written 
MLO«i*'>bagk.  "P""  subjeot,  I  diflbr  from  die 
noble  Lord,  who  spoke  of  Mr.  Otis 
and  bis  book  with  contempt,  though  be  maintun- 
ed  the  same  dootrine  in  some  pcunts,  while  in 
others  he  carried  it  farther  than  Otis  himself, 
who  allows  every  where  tbe  snpremaoy  of  the 
Crown  over  tbe  colonies.*  No  man,  on  such  a 
•object,  is  contemptible.  Otis  is  a  man  of  con- 
■eqnence  among  the  people  there.  They  have 
chosen  him  for  one  ot  their  deputies  at  the  Con- 
gress and  general  meeting  from  the  respective 
govemiaents.  It  was  said,  the  man  is  mad. 
What  then?    One  madman  often  makes  many. 


■  Tba  eelebiated  James  Otis  la  here  referred  tn^ 
who  In  ITH  peUiahed  a  paapble^  vrhicfa  was  re- 
printed fai  Snglaod,  entitled  The  'Bighta  of  tiie  Brit- 
ish Colonies.  In  diia  pamphlet,  while  he  admitted 
die  tupremacy  of  the  Crown  over  the  colonies,  he 
Btrennoosly  maintained,  with  Lord  Chatham,  that 
as  long  as  America  remained  murepresented  in  the 
Hooae  of  Commons,  Parliament  bad  no  right  to  tax 
tbe  colooies. 

llr.  Otii,  who  was  a  man  of  ferrld  eloqaence,  ex- 
pressed himself  so  strongly  respecting  the  rigfats  of 
America,  that  some  penons  (as  Lord  Ifansfield  men- 
tioni)  treated  him  as  a  madman.  There  is  a  ipeecdi 
(to  be  foflod  in  most  of  oar  ooUec^oaa  of  eloqaence) 
which  bean  bis  name,  and  begins,  "  Bagland  nuqr 
as  well  dam  ap  tbe  waters  et  die  NDe  with  bulrosh- 
es,  as  fetter  the  step  of  freedom,"  &c.  It  first  ap- 
peared in  a  work  entitled  The  Bebels,  written  by 
Mrs.  Child,  and  was  designed  as  a  fancy  sketch,  like 
tbe  speeches  pat  by  Mr.  Webster  into  the  moatb  of 
Adams  and  Hancock,  in  his  oratitm  oa  the  death  of 
inbn  Adams  and  Tbonu  Jetfomm. 


Masaniello  was  mad.  Nobody  doubu  it;  yet, 
for  all  tliat,  he  overtamed  the  government  of 
Naples.  Madness  ia  catching  in  all  popular 
assemblies  and  npoa  all  popular  matters.  The 
book  is  full  of  wildness.  I  never  read  it  till  e 
few  days  ago,  for  I  seldom  look  into  such  things. 
I  never  was  aetually  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  Stamp  Act,  till  I  sent  for  it  on  pur- 
pose to  read  it  bribre  the  ddate  vaa  axpeoted. 
With  respect  to  authorities  in  another  fiimtr,  I 
know  Dothiag  of  them.  1  beUeve  that  I  have 
not  been  in  that  Home  moce  than  oooe  since  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  called  up  to  this;  and,  if  I 
did  know .  any  thing  that  passed  in  tbe  other 
House,  I  could  not,  and  would  not,  raration  it  as 
an  antiiority  here.  I  ought  not  to  mention  any 
Bucb  authority.  I  should  think  it  beneath  ray 
own  and  your  Lordships*  digni^  to  speak  of  it. 

I  am  fkr  from  bearing  any  ill  will  to  tbe  Amer- 
icans ;  tbey  are  a  very  good  pet^le,  and  I  have 
long  known  them.  I  began  life  with  them,  and 
owe  much  to  them,  having  been  much  concerned 
in  the  plantation  oaoses  before  tbe  privy  coim- 
cil ;  and  so  I  became  a  good  deal  acquainted 
with  American  aflairs  and  people.  I  dare  say, 
their  heat  will  soon  be  over,  when  they  come  to 
leel  a  little  the  consequences  of  their  opposition 
te  tbe  LagisJatare.  Anarchy  always  cures  it- 
self; bnt  tbe  ferment  will  eontiBue  so  much  the 
longer,  while  bot-headed  men  there  find  that 
thero  are  penons  d  weight  and  character  to 
support  end  justify  them  here. 

Indeed,  if  the  disturbances  should  continue  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  force  must  tte  ron*  nw  b« 
the  oonseqnenee,  an  application  ad- 
equate  to  the  misohiell  and  arising 
out  of  tbe  necessity  of  the  case ;  for  fogree  is  only 
the  difierence  between  a  superior  and  subordin- 
ate jurisdiction.  In  the  former,  the  whole  force 
of  the  Legislature  resides  collectively,  and  when 
it  oeases  to  reside,  tbe  whole  connection  is  dis- 
solved. It  will,  indeed,  be  to  very  little  purpose 
that  we  sit  here  enaoUng  laws,  and  making  res- 
olutions, if  the  inferior  will  not  obey  them,  or  if 
we  neither  can  nor  dare  enforce  them ;  for  then, 
and  then,  I  say,  of  necessity,  the  matter  comes 
to  tiie  swcrd.  If  tbe  of&priag  are  grown  too 
Ing  and  too  resdnte  to  obey  the  parent,  yon  most 
try  which  is  the  strongest,  and  exert  all  tbe  pow- 
ers of  the  mother  ooantry  to  decide  the  ctmtest. 

I  am  satisfied,  notwitlutaDding,  that  time  and 
a  wise  and  steady  condtiet  nuy  pre-  XMunptaor 
vent  those  extremities  which  would  RtST^tX 
be  fiital  to  both.  I  remember  well 
when  it  was  the  violent  humor  of  the  times  to 
decry  standing  armies  and  garrisons  as  danger- 
ous, and  incompatible  with  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject. Nothing  would  do  but  a  regular  militia. 
The  militia  are  embodied;  tbey  march;  and  no 
sooner  was  the  militia  law  thus  put  into  execu- 
tion, but  it  was  ^en  said  to  be  an  intolerable 
burden  upon  the  subject,  and  that  it  would  fall, 
sooner  or  later,  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Crown. 
That  was  the  language,  and  many  counties  pe- 
titioned aguost  it.  This  may  be  tbe  case  with 
tbe  colonies,   In  many  places  tbey  begin  already 
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to  feel  the  eSects  of  their  reststanoe  to  govern- 
ment. Interest  very  soon  divides  mercantile 
people ;  and,  aJthough  there  may  be  some  mad, 
withusiastic,  or  ill-deaigning  people  in  the  colo- 
nies, yet  I  am  convinced  that  the  greatest  balk, 
who  have  anderstanding  and  property,  are  still 
veil  afleoted  to  the  mother  coootiy.  Ton  b&ve, 
my  Lords,  many  fnends  still  in  the  ooloniea ; 
aod  take  care  that  yon  do  not,  1^  abdicating 
yoar  own  anthority,  desert  them  and  yoarsetres, 
tad  lose  them  forever. 

In  all  popular  tomolts,  the  worst  men  bear  the 
■way  at  first.  Moderate  aod  good  men  are  often 
^lent  for  fear  or  modesty,  who,  in  good  time, 
may  declare  themselves.  Those  who  have  any 
property  to  lose  are  sufficiently  alarmed  already 
at  the  progress  of  these  public  violences  and  viola- 
tions, to  which  every  man's  dwelling,  person,  and 
property  are  hourly  exposed.  Numbers  of  such 
valuable  men  and  good  subjects  are  ready  and 
willing  to  declare  themselves  for  the  support  of 
government  in  due  time,  if  government  does  not 
fling  away  its  own  authority. 

My  Lords,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
has  its  rights  over  the  colonies  j  but  it  may  ab- 
dioate  ito  rights. 

There  was  a  thing  which  I  forgot  to  mention. 
MotiMirf-i  I  mean,  the  manosoript  quoted  by 
tSHwK'Sf  the  noble  Lord.    He  tells  you  that 

ctntin.  eernii^  Ireland  had  passed,  the  Par- 
liament might  have  abidicated  its  rights  as  to 
Ireland.  In  the  first  place,  I  heartily  wish,  my 
Lords,  that  Ireland  had  not  been  named,  at  a  time 
when  that  country  is  of  a  temper  and  in  a  sitn- 
ation  so  difficult  to  be  governed  ;  and  when  we 
have  already  here  so  much  weight  upon  our 
hands,  encumbered  with  the  extensiyeness,  va- 
riety, and  importance  of  so  many  objects  in  a 
vast  and  too  busy  empire,  and  the  national  sys- 
tem shattered  and  exbausted  by  a  long,  bloody, 
and  expe^ive  war,  but  more  so  by  our  divisions 
at  home,  and  a  fluctoatioa  of  counsels.  I  wish 
Ireland,  therefore,  had  never  been  named. 

I  pay  as  mooh  req»ot  as  any  man  to  the 
memory  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale;  bat  I  did 
not  know  that  he  had  ever  written  apon  the  snb- 
Ject ;  and  I  difier  very  much  from  thinking  with 
the  noble  Lord,  that  this  manuscript  ooght  to  be 
pnbluhed.  So  far  am  I  from  it,  that  I  wish  the 
manuscript  had  never  been  named ;  for  Ireland 
is  too  tender  a  subject  to  be  touched.  The  case 
of  Ireland  is  as  different  as  possible  firom  that  of 
oar  colonies.  Ireland  was  a  oonqnered  cooutry ; 
it  had  its  pacta  conventa  and  its  regalia.  Bnt 
to  what  purpose  is  it  to  mention  the  manuscript? 
It  is  but  the  opinion  of  one  man.  When  it  was 
written,  or  for  what  particular  ohject  it  was 
written,  does  not  appear.  It  might  possibly  be 
only  a  work  (rf  youth,  or  an  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding, in  sounding  and  trying  a  question 
problematically.  All  people,  when  they  flrst 
enter  professions,  make  their  collections  pretty 
early  in  life ;  and  the  manuscript  may  be  of  that 
•ort.  However,  be  it  what  it  may,  the  opinion 
is  bat  problematical ;  Iw  the  act  to  which  the 


writer  refers  never  passed,  and  Lord  Hale  only 
said,  that,  if  it  had  passed,  the  Parliament  might 
have  abdicated  their  right. 

Bat,  my  Lords,  I  shall  make  this  applicatioa 
of  it.  You  may  abdicate  your  right  over  the 
colonies.  Take  care,  my  Lords,  how  you  do  so ; 
for  snch  an  act  will  be  irrevocable.  Proceed, 
then,  my  Lords,  with  spirit  and  firmness  j  and, 
when  yon  shall  have  etfabluhed  your  anthori^, 
it  will  then  be  a  time  to  show  yoor  leni^.  The 
Americuis,  as  I  said  before,  are  a  very  good  peo> 
pie,  and  I  wish  them  exceedingly  weU ;  but  they 
are  heated  and  inflamed.  The  noble  Lord  who 
spoke  before  ended  with  a  prayer.  I  can  not 
end  better  than  by  saying  to  it.  Amen ;  and  in 
the  words  of  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  con- 
cerning the  Hollanders,  "  God  bltu  tkis  inifus- 
triout,  frugal,  amd  wdUmiaiumgf  hit  «H%-4f> 
hidtdpeopU." 


The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  and  the  De- 
claratoiy  Act,  thus  advocated  by  Lord  Mans- 
field, was  also  passed  by  a  large  miyority. 

As  Lord  Campbell  has  ptonoonced  the  above 
aignment  HMONfUKraUe,  it  may  interest  the  yoong 
reader  to  know  how  it  was  actoally  answered  by 
the  Americans,  and  why  they  denied  the  ri^ 
of  Parliament  to  lay  internal  taxes  upon  tbem. 

1/  They  owed  their  existence  not  to  Partia> 
ment,  but  to  the  Crown^  The  King,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  high  sovereignty  then  conceded  to 
him,  had  made  tbem  by  charter  complete  civil 
comtniMHtics,  with  Legislatures  of  their  own  hav- 
ing power  to  lay  taxes  and  do  all  other  acts  whii^ 
were  necessary  to  their  rabsistenoe  as  distinct 
governments.  Hence, 

2.  They  stood  substantially  on  the  same  foot* 
ing  as  Scotland  previous  to  the  Union.  Like  her 
they  were  subject  to  the  Navigation  Act,  and 
similar  regulations  touching  the  exiemal  rela- 
tions of  the  empire ;  and  lue  her  the  or^naiy 
legislation  of  England  did  not  reach  tbem,  nor 
did  the  common  law  any  farther  than  they  oboae 
to  adc^t  it.  Hence, 

3.  They  held  themsdves  amenable  in  diur 
mtemal  etmoems,  not  to  Parliament,  bnt  to  the 
Crown  ahme.  It  was  to  the  in  council  or  to 
Ail  courts,  that  they  made  those  oocasiMial  refer> 
enoes  and  appeals,  iriiich  Lord  Mansfield  endeav- 
ors to  draw  into  precedents.  So  "  the  post  tax** 
spoken  of  above,  did  not  originate  in  Parliament, 
but  in  a  charter  to  an  individual  which  afterward 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  it  was  in  this  way 
alone  that  the  post-office  in  America  became  con- 
nected with  that  <^  England.  It  was  thus  that 
the  Americans  answered  the  first  three  of  Lord 
Mansfield's  direct  arguments  (p.  149-^0) .  Their 
charters  made  them  dependent  not  on  Parliament, 
but  on  the  Crown  ;  and  their  sabmission  to  En- 
glish authority,  much  as  it  involved  their  pecuni- 
ary interests,  was  rendered  only  to  the  latter. 
Weak  as  they  were,  the  colonists  bad  sometimea 
to  temporise,  and  endure  an  oocanoaal  over- 
reachioff  by  FarUam«at  It  ma  not  always  eaa^y 
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to  draw  the  tine  between  the  laws  of  trade,  to 
which  ihej  held  themselves  BObjeot,  and  the 
general  legislation  of  ParUunent.  But  they 
considered  it  clear  that  their  charters  exempted 
them  from  the  latter,  giviog  it  to  their  own  Leg- 
islatures.— See  MauacktattU  State  Paptn,  p. 
351.  On  this  ground,  then,  they  denied  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  tax  tbem.  It  ia  a  atrikii^  foot 
in  oonflmHUioii  of  these  ^ewa,  u  meDtioned  by 
Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  that  the  Amerie&n  Deda- 
rattoD  of  lodependeooa  does  not  cnoo  refer  to  the 
Kitish  I^iameiiL  They  owed  it  no  allegianoe,. 
their  only  oUigationa  were  to  the  Eing;  and 
bmofl  the  oansts  whieb  they  asrigped  for  break- 
ing off  from  the  Brhiah  empire  consisted  in  Au 
conduct  alone,  and  in  his  ooorederatiog  with  oth- 
ers in  "pretendtd  acts  of  legiriation." 

They  had,  however,  a  second  argument,  that 
from  long-amtimied  utagt.  Commeocing  their 
existence  as  stated  above,  the  British  Parliament 
had  never  subjected  them  to  interusJ  taxation. 
When  this  was  attempted,  at  the  end  of  one  hand- 
red  and  fifty  years,  they  used  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Burke,  "  Ton  vnre  not  wont  to  do  theu  thingt 
from  tht  beginning and  while  his  inference 
was,  "  Tour  taxes  are  inexpedient  and  unwise," 
theirs  was,  "  You  have  no  right  to  lay  them." 
Long'Oontimied  usage  forms  part  of  the  English 
Coutitution.  Many  of  the  ri^ta  and  privileges 
of  the  pec^ile  rest  on  no  other  foundation ;  and  a 
usage  of  this  kind,  commencing  with  the  very 
existenoe  of  ^  otdooiea,  had  given  tbem  the  tx- 
chwtM  right  oi  interna]  taxatioa  through  their 
own  Legislatures,  since  they  maintained  their  in- 
stitations  at  their  own  expense  without  aid  from 
tbe  mother  cooatry.  To  give  still  greater  force 
to  this  argnment,  the  Americans  q>pealed  to  the 
monstrous  consequences  of  the  ooalrary  supposi- 
tion. If,  as  colonies,  after  supporting  their  own 
govemmrats,  they  were  liable  to  give  England 
what  part  she  chose  of  their  earnings  to  support 
her  government — one  twentieth,  one  tenth,  one 
half  each  year,  at  her  bidding — they  were  no 
longer  Englishmen,  they  were  vassals  end  slaves. 
When  George  the  Third,  therefore,  undertook  to 
lay  taxes  in  America  and  collect  them  at  the 
point  of  the  baycmet,  he  inraded  their  privileges, 
be  dissolved  the  ocNonection  of  the  oolonies  with 
tbe  moUiMr  eoontry,  and  they  were  of  right  free. 

A  Ibird  argument  was  that  of  Lord  Chatham. 
"  Taxtfioo,"  said  bis  Lorddiip, "  is  do  port  of  tbe 
govanuDg  or  legislative  power."  A  tax  bilt^ 
from  the  vary  words  in  which  it  is  framed,  is  *'a 
gift  and  grant  of  the  Commons  alone,"  and  the 
coneorrenee  of  the  Peers  and  Crown  is  only  nec- 
essary to  give  it  the  Jbrm  of  law.  "  When, 
therefore,  in  this  House,"  sud  bis  Lndship,  "we 
give  and  grant,  we  give  and  grant  what  is  our 
own.  But  in  an  American  tax  what  do  we  do? 
We,  your  M^esty's  Commons  for  Great  Britain, 
give  and  grant  to  your  Majesty— What  ?  Our 
own  ^HToperty  ?  No.  We  give  and  grant  to  your 
Majesty  tbe  property  of  your  Majesty's  snkJectB 
in  imtriea  I   It  ti  an  absurdity  m  terms  I"  To 


this  Lord  Mansfield  could  cHiIy  reply,  as  he  does 
in  his  fourth  direct  argument  (p.  160).  "  Amer^ 
ica  is  virtually  represented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." But  this,  as  Lord  Campbell  admits,  is 
idle  and  false.  A  virtual  representation  there 
may  be  particular  classes  (as  of  minors  and 
females),  who  live  intermingled  in  the  some  com- 
munity with  those  who  vote ;  but  a  virtual  rep- 
resentatioQ  of  a  whole  people  three  thousand 
miles  aS,  with  no  intermingling  of  society  or  in- 
terests, is  beyond  all  doubt  "«n  absurdity  in' 
terms."  The  idea  is  eontraiy  to  ^1  Engli^ 
nsimo  in  such  eases.  When  tbe  Scotch  were 
incnrpontSed  with  the  Englisb  in  1 705,  they  were 
not  considered  as  "  virtually  represented"  in  the 
Englisb  Parliament,  but  were  allowed  to  send 
re[»esentatives  of  their  own.  It  was  so,  also, 
with  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham,  at  an  earlier 
period.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  more  adverse 
to  the  principles  of  the  English  Constitution  than 
the  idea  of  the  "  virtual  representation"  of  three 
miyions  of  people  living  at  the  distance  of  three 
thousand  miles  from  tbe  body  of  English  electors. 
But  if  not  virtually  represented,  tbe  Americans 
were  not  represented  at  all.  A  bill  giving  away 
their  property  was,  therefore,  null  and  void — as 
much  so  as  a  bill  would  be  if  passed  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  levying  taxes  on  the  Commons  of  En< 
gland.  Under  die  Engli^  Constitution,  rtpn- 
aentathn  of  some  kind  is  essential  to  taxation. 

Lord  Manafield's  last  argument  (p.  151)  is, 
that  "the  distincUm  between  extonud  and  in- 
ternal taxation  is  a  false  me."  AoeonUng  to 
him,  as  Fariiament,  in  curying  out  the  Naviga- 
tion Act,  laid  external  taxes  affecting  tbe  colonies, 
Parliament  was  likewise  authwized  to  lay  intern- 
al taxes  upon  them.  The  answer  ia  given  1^ 
Mr.  Burke.  Tbe  duties  referred  to  were  simply 
incidental  to  the  Navigation  Act.  They  were 
used  solely  as  instruments  of  carrying  it  out,  of 
checking  trade  and  directing  its  channels.  Ttiey 
had  never  from  the  first  been  regarded  as  a  means 
of  revenue.  They  stood,  therefore,  on  a  footing 
entirely  different  from  that  of  internal  taxes,  which 
were  "  the  gifi  and  grant  of  the  Commons  alone." 
The  distinction  between  them  was  absolute  and 
entire ;  and  any  attempt  to  confound  them,  and 
to  take  money  on  this  ground  from  those  who  are 
not  represented  in  FarUament^  was  snbrersive  of 
the  English  ConstitntkiD.* 

Snob  were  the  argoments  ol  the  Araerieans; 
and  tbo  worid  has  generally  eaaiBAend  them  as 
forming  a  comjdete  answer  to  tbe  rAscminga  of 
Lord  Mon^eld. 


>  The  reader  will  find  this  distinction  folly  drswn 
oot  in  Mr.  Bnrke'i  SToech  oa  American  Taxation, 
page  849,  230.  He  diere  sbowi,  that  darinff  tbe 
whole  operation  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  down  to 
17<I1,  "a  parliamentary  revenne  thence  was  never 
once  in  contemplation;  that  "tbe  words  which  dis- 
tingaish  revenne  laws,  specifically  as  anch,  were 
premeditatedly  avoided ;"  and  that  all  duties  of  this 
kiod  previous  to  that  period,  stood  on  tbe  gnmnd  of 
mere  "esanMrctof  r^ubUien.  and  mtraka." 


/ 
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SPEECH 

or  LORD  MANSFIELD  WH£M  8UKK0VKDED  BT  A  MOB  IN  THE  OOCKT  Ol  THE  KDfCra  BENCH,  ON 
A  TBUL  BESPECIIMa  TBE  ODTUWBT  OP  JOHN  WILKESk  ESQ.,  IffiLIVERBD  MNUABT  fl^  ITSB. 

INTBADUOnON. 

In  1704,  Ur.  WilkM  wu  pnwecuted  &ir  a  •edhtooi  Iflxd  apon  di«  Kin^  and  fiir  an  obicaDe  ud  impiou 
pabUcatioa  e&tided  «n  Buay  oa  Women.  Verdictt  wera  obtained  acFaiuit  bim  nnder  both  theM  proM- 
cutiooa,  and,  aa  bo  had  fled  the  cooatry,  and  did  not  appear  to  receire  aentence,  be  waa  ovilartd  in  die 
■heriETi  oonit  for  the  coonty  of  Middlaasx  on  thelSth  of  Joly,  1764.  In  17SS  he  ratnmed  to  England,  ud 
applied  to  dio  Conrti^  the  King's  Bench  for  a  rerenalof  the  oadawry;  allegijig,  UDoog  other  tfaingt,  that 
the  sberiff* s  writ  ofezegent  wu  not  technically  correct  in  its  wording,  since  he  merely  described  the  court 
as  "my  county  coart,"  whereas  he  oogbt  to  have  added  a  description  of  the  place,  tiz.,  "of  MiA^ettx." 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  now  the  f&Torite  of  the  popaltce.  TiunaJitaoas  meedogs  were  held  in  bis  behalf  in 
rioni  parts  of  the  metropolis ;  riots  prerailed  to  an  alarming  extent;  the  Maniiim  House  of  die  Lord 
Mayor  was  freqaendy  assailed  by  mobs ;  members  of  Fat4iament  were  attacked  or  threatened  in  tbe 
itTeetc  i  and  great  fears  were  eotertained  fbr  the  safety  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  other  judges  of  the 
Coart  of  the  King's  Bench  daring  the  trlsL  On  the  8th  of  Jane,  176S,  the  decision  was  giTcn,  the  court 
being  saiToanded  by  an  intm&nae  mob,  waiting  the  resnlt  in  a  highly  exdted  state.  Under  these  circnm- 
Btances,  Lord  Mansfield,  after  reading  his  deeiaion  for  a  time,  broke  off  snddonly,  and,  taming  from  the  case 
before  bim,  addressed  to  all  within  the  reach  of  his  voice  a  few  words  of  adnumition,  in  which  we  can  not 
admire  too  much  the  digni^  and  firmness  with  which  he  opposed  himself  to  the  popnlar  rage,  and  the  pmv 
iiaot  wQIingDaas  hs  thowed  to  baoMue  a  victim,  if  aeemaiy,  fiw  tfw  npport  of  law. 


SPEE 

But  here  let  me  pause. 

It  is  fit  to  take  some  notice  of  various  terrors 
being  out — the  numerous  crowds  which  have  at> 
tended  and  now  attend  ia  and  about  the  haU,  oat 
of  all  reach  of  hearing  what  passes  in  court,  and 
the  tumults  which,  in  odier  places,  have  shame- 
fally  insulted  all  order  and  goTCmment.  Auda- 
eioos  addresses  in  print  dictate  to  us,  from  those 
thej  call  the  ptoplt,  the  judgment  to  be  given 
now,  and  afterward  upon  the  oonviotioD.  Bea- 
wuu  of  policy  are  nrged,  from  danger  in  die 
kingdom  bj  commotions  and  general  coiifasion. 

Give  me  leave  to  take  the  oppcMtnnity  of  this 
great  and  respectable  audience  to  let  the  whole 
vorld  know  ott  mc&  {UtempU  are  vain.  Unless 
we  have  been  able  to  find  an  error  which  bears 
OB  out  to  reverse  the  ontlawiy,  it  mart  be  affirm- 
ed. The  ConstitutMm  does  not  allow  reaaons  of 
state  to  infiaenoe  oar  jodgmenta :  God  forbid  it 
should  1  We  must  not  regard  political  conse- 
quencea,  how  formidable  soever  they  might  be. 
If  rebellion  was  the  certain  consequence,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  "  Fiat  justitia,  mat  ooBlum."*  The 
Constitmion  trusts  the  King  with  reasons  of  state 
and  policy.  He  may  stop  proseenUons ;  be  may 
pardon  ofienses  ;  it  is  lus  to  jadge  whether  the 
law  or  the  oritninal  shall  yield.  We  have  no 
'election.  None  of  ns  encouraged  or  approved 
the  comminion  of  either  of  the  crimes  oT  which 
the  defendant  ia  convicted.  None  of  ns  bad  any 
hand  in  hia  being  prosecuted.  As  to  myself^  I 
took  no  part  (in  another  place)  in  the  addreases 


>  From  Burrow  s  B^ports,  iv.,  aS61. 
■  Be  Justice  done,  dMmgfa  heaven  in  ndci  fall 


CH,  &c/ 

for  that  prosecution.  We  did  not  advise  or  es- 
aist  the  defendant  to  fly  from  joatice ;  it  was  his 
own  act,  and  he  moat  take  the  consequences. 
None  of  oa  have  been  consulted  or  bad  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  present  prosecutioa.  It  is  not  in 
our  power  to  stop  it;  it  was  not  in  our  power 
to  bring  it  on.  We  can  not  pardon.  We  are  to 
say  what  we  take  the  law  to  be.  If  we  do  not 
speak  our  real  (^nions,  we  prevaricate  witk 
God  and  our  own  eooMiences. 

I  peas  over  many  anonymous  letters  I  have 
leonived.  Those  in  print  are  pabUo^  uid  some 
of  than  bcva  been  broogbt  judicially  before  the 
ooort.  Whoever  the  writers  are,  ting  take  tkt 
wrong  tray  /  I  will  do  my  duty  ana  wed.  What 
am  I  to  fear?  That  "mendax  infamia"  [lying 
scandal]  from  the  press,  which  daily  coins  &lss 
facts  and  false  motives  ?  The  lies  of  oalumny 
carry  no  terror  to  me.  I  trust  that  the  temper 
of  my  mind,  and  the  color  and  oondoct  of  my 
life,  have  given  me  a  suit  of  armor  against  these 
arrows.  If  during  this  King's  reign  I  have  ever 
snpp(»ted  bis  government,  mi  assisted  his  meas- 
ures, I  have  done  it  without  any  other  reward 
than  the  consciousness  of  doing  what  I  thought 
right.  If  I  have  ever  opposed,  I  have  done  it 
npon  the  points  themselves,  without  mixing  in 
party  or  faction,  and  without  any  collateral 
views.  1  boncH-  the  King  and  respect  the  pecv. 
pie ;  but  many  things  acquired  by  the  lavor  oi 
either  are,  in  my  account,  otyecta  not  worthy  of 
ambitiai.  I  wish  pt^iolarity,  but  it  is  that  pop- 
ularity which  fidknra,  not  that  whioh  is  run  aft- 
er. It  is  that  popolarity  wfakb,  socner  or  later, 
oerar  fails  to  do  jostioe  to  tbe  porsnU  of  nobltt 
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ends  by  noble  nieus.  I  will  not  do  that  irtuob 
my  ooosoieooe  tella  me  ii  wrong  apon  this  oooar 
tion,  to  gain  the  huxas  oT  tbousandfl,  or  the 
daily  praise  of  all  the  papers  vhioh  come  from 
the  {vess.  I  will  aot  avdd  doing  what  I  think 
is  right,  though  it  should  draw  on  me  the  whole 
artillery  of  Iibel»— all  tliat  falsehood  and  malice 
can  invent,  or  the  credulity  of  a  deloded  popa- 
lace  can  swallow.  I  can  say  with  a  great  m«g- 
istrate,  upon  an  oooasicm  and  under  oironmstaft- 
cea  not  nnlike,  "  Ego  hoc  animo  wmper  fiii,  ut 
bndiam  Tiitnta  partam,  gloriam  ttoa  invidiam, 
potsrem."* 

The  threats  go  farther  than  abuse— personal 
Tiolenoe  is  denoanoed.  I  do  not  believe  it.  It 
ii  not  the  genius  of  the  worst  of  men  of  this 
oonntty,  in  the  worst  of  times.  Bat  I  have  set 
my  nund  at  rest.  The  last  end  tliat  can  happen 
to  any  man  never  comes  too  soon^  if  be  falls  in 
•npport  of  the  lawandliberty  of  his  ooontry  (for 
liberty  is  syuonymons  with  law  end  govemment) . 
Such  a  shock,  too,  might  be  productive  of  pab- 
lie  good-  It  might  awake  the  better  part  of  the 
kingdom  out  of  that  lethargy  which  seems  to 
have  benumbed  them,  and  bring  the  mad  part 
back  to  their  senses,  as  men  intoxioated  are 
sometimes  stunned  into  sobriety. 

Once  for  all,  let  it  be  understood,  that  no  en- 
deavors  ctf  this  kind  will  infloenoe  any  man  who 
at  present  aha  here.  If  th^  had  any  effect, 
it  wonld  he  oontrary  to  tiimr  intent ;  leaning 
agaiiHt  th^  impressidn  mi^t  give  a  bias  tlw 
other  way.  Bttt  I  hope  and  I  hww  that  I  hnve 
Ibrtitade  nunigh  to  rMist  even  that  weakness. 
No  Hbels,nodireats,iiatldngtiiatliaa  h^penad, 


nothing  that  can  happen,  will  weigh  a  feather 
against  allowing  the  defendant,  upon  this  and 
eveiy  other  qaestioo,  not  only  the  whole  advant- 
age he  is  entitled  to  from  substantial  law  and 
justioe,  but  evwy  benefit  from  the  moat  erttioal 
nicety  of  form  whioh  any  other  defendant  could 
claim  under  the  like  objection.  The  only  efieet 
I  feel  is  an  aozie^  to  be  able  to  explain  the 
grounds  on  which  we  proceed,  so  aa  to  satisfy 
all  mankind  **  that  a  flaw  of  fwm  given  way  to 
in  this  oasa,  ooold  not  have  been  got  over  in  any 
other." 


Lord  Mansfield  now  resumed  t}ie  disousstoo 
of  the  case,  and  stated  in  respect  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  qualifying  (>hrase  "of  Middlesex," 
mentimed  above,  that  "  a  series  of  authorities, 
unimpeacbed  and  uDcontradicted,  have  said  such 
words  are/ormal^  necenarif  ;  and  such  author- 
ity, though  begun  without  lew,  reason,  or  com- 
mon sense,  onght  to  avail  the  defendant."  He 
therefore  (with  the  ooncarrence  of  the  other 
judges)  declared  a  revtnal;  adding,  *'I  beg  to 
be  understood,  that  I  ground  my  opinion  ritiglg 
on  the  authority  of  the  oases  adjudged ;  which, 
as  the^  are  on  the  favorable  sii^  in  a  criminal 
case  highly  penal,  I  ddnk  oogfat  not  t6  be  de- 
parted from." 

TUs  Tevenal,  homer,  did  not  rdieve  Mr. 
crakes  tram  the  operations  the  verdicts  al- 
ready mentioned.  Ten  days  after,  Mr.  Jostiee 
TatM  pronounced  the  judgment  of  the  court,  sen- 
tencing bun  to  be  imi^isoMd  far  twenty-two 
months,  and  to  pay  ft  fbe  of  one  tlmnsand  pounds. 


SPEECH 

OF  USD  MAKSnELD  OT  THE  CASE  OF  THE  CHAHBERLAm  OP  LONDON  AQAIltBT  ALLAN  gYJOta, 
ESa,  DEUVEBED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  FEBRDABT  4,  ITCB. 

IRTAODncnOH. 

TBueass  aSbria  a  striking  exantf  e  of  the  abuses  iriJeh  spring'  op  under  a  reUghnw  estabHshmeat 
Tty^  ttftj  nf  ^■^p^^1^^^      i>i  itfw  ifff h«Im>  boose  fcr  the  Lord  Ha^i  and  reaolvad  to  bnUdona 

on  a  aeale  of  beooidiig  nagnlBoenoai.  Bat,  as  the  axpsnea  would  be  greats  sane  ingenkos  dmrdunen 
davisod  a  plan  far  oxtoitiBg  a  la^  part  of  die  mooey  ont  of  Ae  IKsnnteii^  who  had  lir  a  nnmber  ef  yean 
been  gnwing  in  biudaaas  and  pnpai^,  under  dMpnCacHoa  of  the  TolaratkmAeb  Tlw  mode  was  tida. 
A  by-law  efflia  tity  was  passed,  imposhg  afae  ef  .faoonn  aiyper«B  who  shodd  be  rieeted  as  sheriff 
and  daoUna  to  isrve.  Soiae  Wealthy  indlvidDal  vras  tkm  taken  ftm  tte  (Qsaeatiog  body,  and,  by  a  con- 
eest  among  dw  fadtiatad,  was  dios«t  to  the  dBoe  of  sheriff,  oreowse  be  waa  aot  expeeted  to  serve,  Ibr 
the  Test  and  Corporalhm  Acts  nndered  UmfaMapi^.  Ho  vras, tberebn,  emnpelled  to  decline;  and 
wasdientead  Jt<00,nnder  a  by-law  framed  fiN*tfae  veiy  pmpcae  of  extottlngdilB  money  !■  Nomenma 
appnfatwaots  were  thus  mada^  and  £lBfiOO  vrere  actoaQy  paid  In ;  until  It  came  to  be  a  matter  of  mere 
sport  to  "mast  a  DiHanter,"  and  bring  anoAer  £800  into  Oie  treasniy  toward  the  expenses  of  die  man- 
skm  boose. 

At  leogtt  Allan  Evans,  Esq.,  a  msn  of  spirit,  who  had  been  selected  at  a  victini,  reaolved  to  try  the 
qaesdon.  Re  refined  to  pi^  the  fine,  and  was  sned  in  the  Sheriffs  Court  Here  he  pleaded  his  rights 


'  TUs  is  one  of  ttiosa  sentenees  of  Cicen,  in  hit 
first  oration  againat  CatiUne,  which  it  it  impossible 
to  tranalste.  Strikh^  at  the  tendment  it,  it  owet 
mncb  of  iti  force  and  beatity  to  the  fine  andtbeilt 
with  wTuch  it  flotbet  npoo  the  blind,  and  evea  to 
the  paroDooiatiaoo  the  word  itmduim,  while  Its  no- 
blo  i^tbmna  adda  greatly  to  the  ofliMt.  ToAoae 


who  are  not  budUar  with  the  original,  the  foOowing 
may  give  a  oonooptkm  oftbe  meaning :  Snch  have 
alwayi  been  my  Cselings,  that  I  look  upon  odium  in- 
cnrred  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  not  as  odium,  bat  as 
the  faighfltt  glory. 
>  Bee  Pariiamentaiy  Hittory. 
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under  the  Tdentioa  Act.  bat  lost  fail  cauie.  He  appeiled  to  the  Court  of  Hnatii^,  whan  dia  deciuoo 
wu  affirmed.  Ha  then  appealed  to  tha  Court  of  CommoD  Pleaa,  where  jadgmeat  vent  in  Ua  faTor;  His 
deeiaiona  of  the  courti  below  b«iBg  oassimoaat;  rereraed.  The  dty  now  broo^*  writ  of  error  diroogfa 
tbeir  Cbambeiiain,  and  earned  tiie  oaae  before  tha  Home  of  Lonla.  Here  the  fobject  was  taken  np  hj 
Lord  Hanafleld,  who.  with  all  the  jodgea  bat  one,  of  the  Coort  of  the  Kinflfa  Bandi,  waa  of 

opinion  dmt  Evana  wu  protected  by  the  Toleration  Act,  and  exempted  from  lite  obligati<n  Id  aot  u 
aberift  Theae  viewa  he  maintafaied  In  the  folhnrin^  ipeacli,  wUah  bad  gntt  celebrity  tC  the  ttme,  and 
U  ipokeaof  I7  Lord  Campbell  at  "one  of^  fineat  ipedmeni  of  ibreiialo  daqnenee  to  be  fimnd  in  our 
booka."'  Zt  waa  pnUiahed  from  notea  taken  by  Dr.  Fliilip  Fnnteaux,  "  with  hia  LordaMp'i  oonsent  and 
approbation."  Hough  It  baa  not,  in  eraiy  part,  diet  pwfectam  of  a^le  be  wUdi  Locd  Manifiald  waa 
diatingoiahed,  it  la  oartainly  an  admirable  model  of  jtuidioal  eloqnence,  being  eqaalfy  nnuakaUe  tor  tiia 
oleameari  of  ita  atatementa,  the  force  of  Ita  reaaodsgi,  and  the  liberal  and  aullgfatened  aantimanta  with 
wbkdi  it  aboanda.  It  tiaag  toward  the  cloae  into  a  atrain  of  indignant  aeprabatkm,  and  aJminiatera  a  tei^ 
rible  reboke  to  the  dty  of  London  tar  ao&riog  ita  name  to  be  amnected  witfi  ao  deapieaUe  a  ayatem  of 
ejitottion. 

SPEECH,  &o. 


Mt  Lobm,— As  I  made  the  motion  toe  taking 
the  ojHoioii  the  learned  judges,  and  proposed 
the  qneatioB  yonr  Lordshipd  ^va  been  leased 
to  put  to  tiiam,  it  may  be  expected  that  I  riiould 
make  anne  larther  mocitn,  in  omseqaeoce  of  the 
opiniona  they  have  delivered. 

In  moving  for  the  opinion  of  the  jadges,  I  had 
two  views.  Tha  first  was,  that  the  Honse  might 
have  the  benefit  (rf*  their  assistance  in  formbg  a. 
right  judgment  in  tbia  cause  now  before  as,  upon 
this  writ  of  error.  The  next  was,  that,  the  ques- 
tion being  fully  discussed,  the  grounds  of  our 
judgment,  together  with  their  exceptions,  limita- 
tions, and  restrictions,  might  be  clearly  and  cer- 
tainly known,  as  a  rule  to  be  followed  hereafter 
in  all  future  cases  of  the  like  nature ;  and  this 
determined  me  as  to  the  manner  of  wording  the 
question,  "  How  far  the  defendant  might,  in  the 
present  caae,  be  allowed  to  plead  his  disabili^ 
in  bu-  of  the  aetitm  broaght  against  him  V* 

The  qoeation,  thus  worded,  ahows  Uie  point 
npoi  which  your  Lordships  thought  this  oaae 
tnmed;  and  the  answer  neoeasarily  fixes  a  ori- 
terioD,'  under  what  cironmatancea,  and  by  what 
persons,  such  a  disability  may  be  pleaded  as  an 
exemption  from  the  penalty  infiicted  by  this  by- 
law, npoD  diose  vbo  decline  taking  upon  them 
the  office  of  aherifT. 

In  every  view  in  whiefa  I  have  been  able  to 
consider  this  matter,  I  think  this  aotion  can  not 
be  supported. 

I.  If  they  rely  on  the  Corporation  Act ;  by  the 
prrtiaiMtr  literal  and  express  provision  of  that  aot, 
prandU?  persiHt  Can  be  elected  who  hath  not 
■'c^*-  within  a  year  taken  the  sacrament  in 
the  Church  of  England.  The  defendant  hath 
not  taken  the  sacrament  within  a  year ;  he  is 
not,  therefore,  elected.    Here  they  fail. 

If  they  ground  it  on  the  general  design  <^  the 
LegislatOTA  in  passing  the  Corporadon  Aot ;  the 
de«gn  was  to  exclude  Dissenters  from  office, 
and  disable  them  from  sernng.  For,  in  those 
times,  when  a  spirit  of  intderanoe  prevailed,  and 
severe  meaanres  were  parsned,  die  Dissenters 
were  reputed  and  treated  as  persons  ill  affected 
and  daogerons  to  the  government.    The  defend- 
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ant,  thereffXtt,  a  Dissenter,  and  in  the  eye  of 
this  law  a  peraan  daogenna  and  ill  aflected,  it 
excluded  from  offloe,  and  disabled  from  serving. 
Here  they  &iL 

If  they  ground  &b  acticm  on  their  own  by- 
law j  that  by-law  was' professedly  made  to  pro- 
cure fit  and  able  perscms  to  serve  the  office,  and 
the  defendant  is  not  fit  and  able,  being  expressly 
disabled  by  atatnte  law.    Here,  too,  they  fwl. 

If  they  ground  it  on  hia  disabili^'s  being  owing 
to  a  neglect  of  tiJcing  the  sacrament  at  chorob, 
when  he  onght  to  have  done  it,  the  Toleration 
Act  having  freed  the  Dissenters  from  all  obliga- 
tion to  take  the  sacrament  at  chnrch,  the  defend- 
ant ia  guilty, of  no  neglect — no  erimauU  neg- 
lect.   Here,  therefwe,  they  fail. 

These  points,  my  Lords,  will  a(^>ear  dear  and 
plain. 

II.  The  Corporation  Act,  pleaded  by  the  de- 
fendant as  rendering  him  ineligible  to  inmtni 
this  dfioe,  and  ino^able  of  taking  it  S^IJ!!,!!^ 
upon  him,  was  most  certainly  intei^ed 
by  the  Legidature  to  prakU^  the  persons  there- 
in described  being  elected  to  any  corporation 
offices,  and  to  dirable  them  from  taking  sooh 
offices  upon  them.  The  act  bad  two  parts: 
first,  it  appointed  a  oommissifm  for  turning  oat 
all  that  were  at  that  time  in  office,  who  vrouUt 
not  comply  with  what  was  required  as  the  con- 
dition of  their  oontinuanoe  therein,  and  even 
gave  a  power  to  turn  them  ont  though  they 
should  comply;  and  then  it  brther  enacted) 
that,  from  the  terminatitHi  of  that  commission, 
no  person  hereafter,  who  had  not  taken  the  sac- 
rament according  to  the  rites  of  the  ChOrch  of 
England  within  one  year  preceding  the  time  of 
such  election,  should  be  placed,  chosen,  or  elect- 
ed into  tmy  office  of^  or  belonging  to,  the  govern- 
ment ot  any  corporation ;  and  tiiis  was  done,  as 
it  was  expressly  declared  in  the  preamble  to  the 
act,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  roocession  in  cor- 
porations in  the  bands  of  persons  well  affected 
to  government  in  cbnroh  and  state- 
It  was  not  their  design  (as  hath  been  said)  "to 
bring  such  persons  into  oorporations  by  indaoing 
them  to  take  the  sacrament  in  the  Church  of 
England^"  the  Legislature  did  not  mean  to 
tempt  persons  who  were  ill  afiboted  to  the  gov- 
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ernraeot  ocNMisk»til]y  to  oonfortn.  It  was  not,  I 
say,  their  design  to  bring  them  in.  They  conld 
not  tnut  them,  latt  they  ^oold  use  the  power 
of  their  offioes  to  dittreM  and  aonojr  the  state. 
And  the  iMwon  is  alleged  in  ^  set  itiel£  It 
ma  beoaiua  there  were  *^«nl  spirits"  amtaig 
dnm;  Mad  thej  wore  aftaid  of  ev0  sfurits,  and 
detennined  to  keep  them  ooL  Tbey  thei^we 
pot  it  oat  of  the  power  of  electors  to  oboose 
sooh  persons,  and  oat  of  their  power  to  serve; 
and  accordingly  prescribed  a  mark  or  character, 
laid  down  a  deamiptioD  whereby  th^  dioold  be 
known  and  distingnished  fay  their  conduct  pre- 
Tioas  to  SQch  an  election.  Instead  of  ^^>olnting 
a  ocmditicn  ci  their  serring  the  office,  resulting 
from  their  fotore  oooduot,  or  some  consequent 
actim  to  be  performed  by  them,  they  declared 
such  penons  incapable  of  being  cbosea  as  had 
not  taken  the  sacrament  in  the  Chorcb  within  a 
year  before  snoh  eleoticHi;  and,  withoat  this 
mark  of  their  affection  to  the  Choich,  they  oo^ 
not  be  in  office,  and  ttiere  cookl  be  no  election. 
Bm  as  the  law  thm  stood,  no  man  oovld  have 
[deaded  this  disability,  resalting  from  tha  Cwpo- 
ratitm  Act,  in  bar  ct  snob  an  action  as  is  now 
broogbt  against  the  defendant,  beoansa  this  di»- 
abiKty  was  owing  to  wliat  waa  then,  in  the  eye 
ni  tbe  law,  a  crime ;  every  man  being  raqniied 
by  the  canon  law  (received  and  oaoflrmed  by  the 
statute  law)  to  take  the  saorament  in  the  Charofa 
at  least  onoe  a  year.  The  law  would  not  then 
permit  a  man  to  say  that  he  had  not  taken  tbe 
sacrament  in  the  Church  of  England ;  and  he 
conld  not  be  allowed  to  plead  it  in  bar  ik  any  ac- 
tion brought  against  him. 

III.  But  the  case  is  quite  altered  since  the  Act 
Htat^te  <^  Toleration.  It  is  now  no  crime 
TniHiiriii  ^  fof  ^  nun,  who  is  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  that  act,  to  say  be  is  a  Dissenter ;  nor  is 
it  any  crime  for  him  not  to  take  the  sacrament 
aooOTding  to  tbe  rites  <d  tbe  Cbnrob  of  England ; 
nay,  tbe  crime  is,  if  be  does  it  oontraiy  to  the 
dictates  of  bis  oonsoieaoe. 

V  it  is  a  crime  not  to  take  UtiB  saciament  at 
ehnreh,  it  must  be  a  crime  by  soma  /aw  ;  \riiioh 
mnit  be  eilber  common  or  statute  law,  canon 
law  enfiming  k  Imng  dependent  wholly  apon 
the  statute  btw.  Now  the  statute  law  is  re- 
pealed as  to  persons  capable  of  pleading  [under 
tbe  Toleration  Act]  tlut  they  are  so  and  ao 
qualified  J  and  therefore  the  canon  law  is  re- 
pealed with  regard  to  those  persons. 

If  it  is  a  crime  by  common  law,  it  must  be  so 
either  by  usage  or  principle.  But  there  is  no 
usage  or  custom,  indepeodent  of  positive  law, 
which  makes  noDoonfonnity  a  crime.  The  eter- 
nal principles  of  natural  religion  are  part  of  the 
oommon  law.  The  essential  principles  of  re- 
vealed religita  are  part  of  the  oommon  law ; 
ao  that  any  person  reviling,  subverting,  or  ridi- 
ouling  them,  may  be  prosecuted  at  oommon  law. 
But  it  can  not  be  shown,  from  the  principles  of 
natural  or  levealed  religion,  that,  independent 
of  pontive  law,  temporal  punishments  ought  to 
be  inflicted  for  mere  <q)ini(»s  with  reqteot'to 
particular  modes  of  worship. 


Peneontion  for  a  sincere  ^ocgh  erroneous 
conseience  is  not  to  be  deduced  from  reasm  or 
tbe  fitness  (tf  thit^  It  oan  mly  stand  npoD 
positive  law. 

IT.  Itbasbeensaid(l.)  That"theT(deration 
Act  Qtify  amoonts  to  an  exemption  BAttdmior 
of  the  Protestant  Disseateis  from  tbe  JJjJ^ 
ptnaUin  of  certain  laws  therein  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  and  to  nothing  more ;  that, 
if  it  had  been  intended  to  bear,  and  to  have  any 
operatimi  upon  the  Corponaioo  Aet,  the  Corpo- 
ration Act  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  there- 
in J  and  there  ought  to  have  been  some  enacting 
clause,  exempting  Bissenters  from  prosecuticKi 
in  consequence  of  this  act,  and  enabling  them  to 
plead  their  not  having  received  the  sacrament 
Bcoording  to  the  rites  of  the  Churob  aS  England 
in  bar  of  such  action."  But  this  is  much  too 
limited  and  narrow  a  oraoeption  of  the  Tolera- 
tion Act,  which  amounts  coueqnenUally  to  a 
great  ded  more  tiian  this ;  and  it  hath  conse- 
quentially an  iidiBraacB  and  operation  xxpcm  tbe 
Corporation  Aet  in  pazticnkr.  The  Toleratiwi 
Act  renders  that  wMe&.tBoi  illegal  beforty  mow 
UgiU.  V»  Disssnters'  way  of  wo^p  is  per- 
mitted and  allowed  by  tins  act.  It  is  not  only 
exempted  from  poniahment,  but  rendered  inno- 
cent and  lawful.  It  is  established ;  it  Is  put 
under  the  protection,  and  is  not  merely  under 
tbe  connivaooe  of  the  law.  In  case  those  who 
are  appointed  by  law  to  register  dtaeenting  places 
of  wonhip  refuse  on  any  intense  to  do  it,  we 
must,  upon  ^^dioation,  sMid  .a  mandamus  to 
compel  them. 

Now  there  can  not  be  a  plainer  position  than 
that  the  law  protects  nothing  in  tital  very  re- 
spect in  whiofa  it .  is  (in  the  eye  of  the  law)  at 
the  save  time  a  crime.  Dissenters,  within  the 
description  <^  the  Toleratira  Act,  are  restored 
to  a  legal  consideration  and  capacity  j  and  a 
hundred  oonsaqoeooes  will  from  thenoe  follow, 
wfaioh  are  not  mentioned  in  the  ant.  For  in- 
stanee,  previous  to  the  Tolwation  Act,  it  was 
unlawfid  to  devise  any  legacy  tot  the  support  of 
dissenUng  ooogregatiois,  or  lor  die  buieflc  of 
dissenting  ministers ;  for  the  law  knew  ao  smdi 
assemblies,  and  no  such  persons ;  and  such  a  de- 
vise vras  absolutely  void,  being  left  to  what  the 
law  called  superstitious  purposes.  But  will  it 
be  said  in  any  court  in  England  that  snoh  a  de- 
vise is  not  a  good  and  valid  one  now  ?  And 
yet  there  is  noUiing  said  of  this  in  the  Tolera- 
tic«i  Act.  By  this  act  the  Dissenters  are  freed, 
not  c»iJy  from  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  laws 
therein  particularly  specified,  but  irom  all  eccle- 
siastical censures,  and  from  all  penalty  and  pun- 
ishment whatsoever,  on  account  of  their  non- 
conformity, which  is  allowed  and  protected  by 
this  act,  and  is  therefore,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
no  hmger  a  crime.  Now,  if  tbe  defendant  may 
say  be  is  a  Dissenter;  if  the  law  doth  not  Mop 
his  moutb;  if  he  may  deolaie  tbat  he  bath  not 
taken  the  sacrament  aocording  to  the  rites  of  the 
Cbnnh  at  England,  without  bung  ocwridered  as 
orimioal;  ^  I  say,  bis  moudi  u  not  stopped  by 
I  the  law,  he  may  then  plead  his  not  having  taken 
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dw  Morament  aooocding  to  the  ritea  of  tha  Church 
of  England,  in  bar  (rf  Uiia  aotion.  It  if  sodi  a 
disabiUty  as  doth  not  loave  him  liable  to  any  ac- 
tion, or  to  any  penalty  whatsoever. 

(2.)  It  is  indeed  said  to  be  *'  a  maxim  in  lav, 
that  a  man  shall  not  be  allowed  to  disable  him- 
self." But,  when  this  maxim  is  applied  to  ttie 
present  case,  it  is  laid  down  in  too  large  a  saose. 
When  it  is  extended  to  eomprebend  a  legal  dis- 
ability, it  is  taken  in  too  great  a  latitude.  What  I 
Shall  not  a  man  be  allowed  to  plead  that  he  is 
sot  fit  and  able  9  These  words  are  inserted  in 
the  by-law,  as  the  groond  of  making  it ;  and  in 
the  plaintiff^B  declaration,  as  the  groond  of  his  ac- 
tion a^nst  the  defendant.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
defendant  was  fit  and  able,  and  that  be  refused 
to  sure,  not  having  a  raasooable  azouae.  It  is 
eertain,  and  it  is  henby  in  affect  fhM  if 

ha  is  not  fit  and  able,  and  diat  if  be  hath  a  raa. 
•onatde  excnm,  he  may  plead  it  in  bar  of  diis  ao- 
tion. Sorely  be  might  plead  that  he  ma  not 
wath  .£15,000,  prmided  that  was  reaUy  the 
eaae,  ns  a  oirconiBtBttoe  that  wooU  rander  him 
not  fit  and  able.  And  if  the  law  allows  him  to 
say  that  he  hath  not  taken  tha  sacrament  aooord- 
ung  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  being 
within  the  description  of  the  ToleratiMi  Act,  he 
may  plead  that  likewise  to  show  that  he  is  not  fit 
and  able.   It  is  a  reasonable,  it  is  a  lawful  exonse. 

My  Lords,  the  meaning  of  this  maxim,  "  that 
a  man  shall  not  disi^le  himself^"  is  solely  this : 
that  a  man  shall  not  disable  himself  by  his  own 
willful  crime ;  and  sooh  a  disability  the  law  will 
not  allow  him  to  plead.  If  a  man  contracts  to 
sell  an  estate  to  any  person  npon  oertain  terms  at 
sooh  a  time,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  sells  it  to 
uMCbw,  he  ahall  not  be  allowed  to  say,  '*  Sir,  I 
oannotlblfillmjeontract}  it  is  out  my  power; 
I  have  sold  my  eatate  to  aoothMT."  Sooh  a  plea . 
woold  be  w>  bar  to  an  aotioii,  became  the  act 
of  his  aeUingU  to  another  is  the  wy  Invach  of 
eontraet  So,  Ukewise,  a  man  who  bath  prom- 
ised marriage  to  one  lady,  and  aJterward  marries 
another,  can  not  plead  in  bar  of  a  prosecution 
from  the  first  lady  that  he  is  already  married, 
because  hta  marrying  the  second  lady  is  the  very 
breach  (rf  promise  to  the  first.  A  man  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  plead  that  be  was  dmnk  in  bar  of 
a  eriminal  prosecution,  thoogh  perhaps  he  was 
at  the  time  as  incapable  of  the  exercise  of  reason 
as  if  he  bad  been  insane,  beoanse  liis  dronken- 
ness  was  itself  a  crime.  He  shall  not  be  allow- 
ed to  excuse  one  crime  fay  another.  The  Roman 
soldier,  who  cut  off  his  thumbs,  was  not  sofiered 
to  plead  bis  disability  for  the  aervioe  to  procure 
his  dismission  with  impanitf,  beeause  his  inca- 
pacity was  designedly  brought  on  him  by  his 
own  willfnl  bolt.  And  I  am  glad  to  observe  so 
good  an  agreement  among  the  judges  upon  this 
pomt,  who  hav«  atatod  it  widi  grwt  preoisun 
and  oleameai. 

When  U  waa  said,  therefinv,  that  "  a  man  can 
Dot  plead  hii  orine  in  exonae  for  not  ddng  what 
be  ia  law  reqoued  to  do,"  it  only  amounts  to 
this,  that  he  ean  not  ]dead  in  exensa  what,  when 
pleaded,  it  no  exonse ;  but  there  is  not  in  this 


the  shadow  of  an  ol^eotiM  to  his  pkadiag  what 
ii  aa  mmmn  pluadmg  a  legal  d^naliflcation. 
If  ha  is  nominated  to  be  a  jostiee  of  the  peaea* 
he  may  say,  I  can  not  be  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
for  I  have  not  a  faoadred  poonds  a  year.  In  like 
manner,  a  Dissenter  may  plead,  "  I  have  not  qual- 
ified, and  I  ean  not  qualify,  and  am  not  obliged  to 
qualify ;  and  yoa  Imve  no  right  to  flna  roe  for 
not  serving." 

(3.)  It  hath  been  said  that  "  tbe  King  hath  a 
right  to  the  service  of  all  his  subjects."  And 
this  assertioa  is  very  true,  provided  it  be  prop- 
erly qualified.  But  surely,  against  the  operation 
of  this  general  right  in  particular  cases,  a  man 
may  plead  a  natural  or  civil  disability.  May 
not  a  man  plead  that  he  was  upon  the  high  seas  7 
May  not  idiooy  or  lonacy  be  pleaded,  which  are 
natural  disabilitiea;  or  a  jn^ment  of  a  conrt  of 
law,  and  mooh  mece  a  ju^nent  Pariiaineat, 
which  are  oiril'diMbilitiea? 

(4.)  It  hath  been  said  to  be  a  nuim  "  that  do 
man  ean  plead  his  beng  a  hmatio  to  avoid  a 
deed  exeented,  oe  exense  an  act  done,  at  that 
time,  heooase,"  it  b  said,  "  if  he  was  a  lunatic, 
he  could  not  remember  any  action  he  did  during 
tbe  period  of  his  insanity ;"  and  this  was  doctrine 
formeriy  laid  down  by  some  judges.  But  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  of  late  it  hath  been  generally 
exploded.  For  the  reason  assigned  for  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  wholly  msofficient  to  support  it ;  be- 
cause, thon^  he  oould  not  remmber  what  pass- 
ed during  bis  insanity,  yet  he  might  justly  say, 
if  he  ever  executed  snoh  a  deed,  or  did  such  an 
action,  it  fliiut  have  been  during  bis  oooflnement 
or  lunacy,  fen-  he  did  not  do  it  either  before  or 
since  that  time. 

As  to  the  case  in  which  a  man's  plea  of  in- 
sanity waa  actually  set  aside,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  this :  it  was  when  Quity  pleaded  on 
(sttM  [or  verbally] ;  the  man  pleaded  that  he  was 
at  the  time  out  of  his  senses.  It  wu  midied. 
Row  do  you  know  that  yoa  were  out  of  your 
senses?  No  man  that  is  so,  kntfwa  himsdf  to 
be  so.  And  aeeordii^ly  his  plea  was,  npon  this 
quibble,  set  aside ;  not  beoause  it  was  not  a  valid 
one,  if  he  wot  out  of  his  sensee,  but  because 
they  ooncluded  be  was  not  out  of  his  senses.  If 
be  had  alleged  that  he  was  at  that  time  con- 
fined, being  apprehended  to  be  out  of  his  senses, 
no  advant^e  could  have  been  taken  of  his  man- 
ner  of  expressing  himself^  and  his  plea  must 
have  been  allowed  to  be  good. 

(5.)  As  to  Larwood's  case,  he  was  not  allow- 
ed tbe  benefit  of  the  Toleration  Act,  because  he 
did  not  plead  it.  If  be  bad  inaasted  on  his  right 
to  the  benefit  of  it  in  his  plea,  the  judgment  must 
have  been  different.  His  inserting  it  in  his  rtp- 
liaaion  was  not  allowed,  not  beoanse  it  was  not 
an  allegatioD  that  woold  have  excoaed  him  if  it 
had  bem  origmally  takeo  notioe  of  in  his  plea, 
but  because  its  being  not  mentioaed  till  dker- 
ward  was  a  dapamua  firam  his  plea. 

In  the  case  of  the  Mayor  of  GniUard,thaT<^ 
eratioo  Aet  was  pleaded.  The  jdea  was  allow- 
ed  good,  tbe  disability  being  esteemed  a  lawful 
one;  and  the  judgment  was  right- 
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And  here  the  defendant  bath  lilievise  inaieted 
on  his  rigbt  to  the  benefit  of  the  Toleration  Aot. 
In  his  plea  be  Baith  be  ia  bona  fidt  &  Disaenter, 
vUUa  the  deforiptioa  of  the  Tcderation  Act; 
that  he  batb  taken  the  oaths,  and  subscribed  the 
declaration  required  by  that  aot,  to  shOw  that  he 
bnot  a  p(^ii^  reotMant;  that,  he  hath  never  re- 
ceived the  Baerament  according  to  the  rites  d 
the  Church  of  England,  and  thst  be  can  not  in 
oonsoieoce  do  it  j .  and  that  Ear  more  than  fifty 
years  past  be  hath  not  been  present  at  chnn^ 
at  the  celebration  of  tbe  estidtlisbed  worship,  but 
hath  constantly  received  tbe  sacrament  and  at- 
tended divine  service  among  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters. These  facts  are  not  dented  the 
plaintifi)  though  they  might  easily  have  been 
traversed ;  and  it  was  incumbent  opon  tbem  to 
have  done  it,  if  they  had  not  known  tbey  should 
certainly  fail  ia  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  defendant  is  a  IKssenter — an 
hniest,  oonscientious  Dissenter ;  and  no  oonaoien- 
tious  Dissenter  can  take  the  sacrament  at  church. 
Tbe  defendant  saitfa  he  can  not  do  it,  and  he  is 
not  oUigad  to  do  it.  And  as  this  is  ^  ease,  as 
the  law  bUowi  bin  to  say  this,  as  it  bath  not 
■topped  bis  mouth,  the  plea  which  he  malms  is 
a  javriul  |dea,  bis  disability  being  through  no 
crime  or  fault  of  his  own.  I  say,  ha  is  disabled 
by  act  (rf*  Pu^ameot,  withoot  the  oononmDoe  or 
intervMition  of  any  fault  or  crime  of  his  own  j 
nod  dierefbre  be  may  jdead  dua  disabili^  in  bar 
of  the  present  action. 

(6.)  Tbeoaseof  "atheists  aod  infidels"  is  out 
of  the  present  question  \  they  oome  not  within 
the  description  of  the  Toleration  Act.  And  this 
ia  tbe  sole  point  to  be  inquired  into  in  all  oases 
of  the  IU»  nature  with  that  of  the  defendant,  who 
here  pleads  the  Toleration  Aot.  Is  tbe  man 
bona  jide  a  Dissenter  within  the  description  of 
that  act  ?  If  not,  be  can  not  plead  his  disability 
in  consequence  of  his  not  having  taken  the  sac- 
rament in  the  Church  tjS  Ei^land.  If  he  is,  he 
may  lawfollp'  and  wbh  effeot  plead  it  ia  bar  of 
mdi  an  aobon;  and  the  qnestion  <m  wluob  this 
dislination  ia  gnmaded  must  be  tried  by  a  jury. 

(7.)  It  hath  been  said  tiiat"  this  being  a  mat. 
tar  between  God  and  a  man's  own  oonsoieDoe,  it 
can  not  come  under  the  cogninnoe  of  a  jury." 
But  certainly  it  may ;  and,  though  God  ahme  is 
the  absolute  judge  of  a  man's  religions  proba- 
rion  and  of  hb  oooscienee,  yet  thwe  are  some 
marks  even  of  sincerity,  among  which  there  is 
none  more  certain  than  contUttnctf.  Surely  a 
man's  sincerity  may  be  judged  of  by  overt  acts. 
It  is  a  just  and  excellent  maxim,  wbich  will  hold 
good  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  "  by  their 
fraits  ye  shall  know  them."  Do  thsy,  I  do  not 
say  go  to  meeting  now  and  then,  but  do  they 
frequent  the  meeting-honse  7  Do  they  join  gen- 
erally and  statedly  in  divine  'm>rship  with  dis- 
senting congregations?  Whether  tbey  do  or 
not,  may  be  ascertuned  by  their  neighbors,  and 
those  who  frequent  the  same  places  of  wor- 
p.  In  oase  a  man  faaUi  oooasimiaUy  con- 
formed farthasakettf  places  of  trust  and  profit; 
in  that  ease,  1  ifluigine,  a  jury  would  not  hesitate 


in  their  verdict.  If  a  man  Uieo  alleges  he  is  a 
Dissenter,  and  claims  the  protection  and  ^e  ad- 
vantages of  the  T(deration  Act,  a  jury  may 
justly  find  that  be  is  not  a  Dissenter  within  the 
description  of  the  Toleration  Act,  so  &r  as  to 
render  his  disalnlity  a  lawAil  one.  If  he  takes 
die  saorament  his  interest,  the  jury  may 
fairly  coBolode  that  this  soraple  of  eonsoienee  is 
a  ttJM  pretense  iriien  set  up  to  avoid  a  burden. 

The  defendant  in  the  preeent  oase  pleads  that 
he  is  a  Dissenter  within  tbe  description  of  tbe 
Toleratiaa  Act-,  that  he  hath  not  taken  the  sac- 
rament  in  the  Church  of  England  wittun  one 
year  preceding  the  time  of  h»  supposed  deo- 
ti(Hi,  nor  ever  in  bis  whole  life ;  and  xhxx  he  can 
not  in  conscience  do  it. 

Conscience  is  not  c<mtrdllable  by  human  laws, 
nor  amenable  to  human,  tribunals.  Persecution, 
or  attempts  to  force  oonsoienoe,  will  never  pro- 
duce oonvietion,  and  are  «ity  calonlated  to  make 
hypdorites  or  martyrs. 

y.  My  Lords,  there  never  was  a  single  in- 
stuioe,  from  the  Saxon  times  down  to  CMchdh« 
our  own,  in  which  a  man  was  ever' 
punished  for  emneoos  o^ntons  eoDceming  Tites 
or  modes  of  worship,  hot  upon  some  pontive 
law.  tba  oommon  law  of  England,  which  is 
only  ooauMn  reasan  or  ns^e,  kiKiws  of  no  pros- 
eontion  for  mere  opinions.  For  atheiam,  blas- 
phemy, and  reviling  Uie  Christian  religion,  thne 
have  been  instanoes  of  persons  prosMUted  and 
punished  upon  tbe  oomuum  bnr.  But  bare  mm- 
ooofomurr  is  no  sin  by  the  oommon  law ;  and 
all  positive  laws  inflicting  any  pains  or  penalties 
for  nonconformity  to  the  eatiJiUshed  rites  and 
modes,  are  repealed  by  the  Aot  of  Toleration, 
and  Dtssenters  are  thereby  exempted  from  all 
aoolesiastioal  censures. 

What  bloodshed  and  confosioa  have  been  oc- 
casioned, fnna  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
when  the  first  penal  statutes  were  eoaoted,  down 
to  the  revtduUon  in  this  kin^dcKu,  by  laws  made 
to  Ibree  eonsoienee  I  There  is  nottiiag,  certainly, 
more  tureaaonable,  more  inocnaistent  with  tbe 
ri|^ts  of  human  nature,  mme  cmitrary  to  the 
s^rit  and  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  nunre 
iniquitoas  and  nnjtist,  more  ioapttitio,  tiian  per- 
NcntioiL  It  is- against  natural  rdigion,  revealed 
religion,  and  sound  policy. 

Sad  experience  and  a  large  mind  tanght  that 
great  man,  the  President  De  Thou,  this  doctrine. 
Let  any  man  read  tbe  many  admirable  things 
which,  though  a  Papist,  he  hath  dared  to  ad- 
vance upon  the  subject,  in  the  dedication  of  his 
Histwy  to  Harry  the  Fourth  of  France,  which  I 
never  read  without  rapture,  and  he  will  be  fully 
convinced,  not  only  bow  cruel,  but  bow  impoli- 
tic it  is  to  proseoate  for  religious  opinions.  I 
am  sorry  that  late  his  countrymen  have  begun 
to  open  their  eyes,  see  their  error,  and  adopt  his 
sentiments.  I  should  not  have  brokui  my  heut 
(I  hope  I  may  sqr  it  withoot  breach  of  Chitstiao 
charity)  if  France  had  oontmoed  to  cherish  the 
Jesuits  and  to  penaonte  the  Htiguenots.' 

*  This  is  a  most  dextetons  preparation  for  the  cat- 
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There  was  no  occasion  to  revoke  the  Edict  of  I 
Naotes.  The  Jesuits  needed  onlj  to  have  ad- 
vised a  plan  eimilar  to  what  is  oootended  for 
in  the  present  oase,  Sfakt  a  lau>  to  retnUr  them 
ineapabU  of  o_ffice,  makt  atwthir  to  punuA  them 
for  mat  urving.  If  they  accept,  pnnish  them 
(for  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  defend- 
ant,  in  Uie  oaose  before  your  Lordships,  is  pros- 
ecutable for  taking  the  office  upon  bim) — if  they 
accept,  panish  them ;  if  they  refuse,  punish  them. 
If  they  say  yes,  punish  them ;  if  they  say  no, 
punish  them.  My  Lords,  this  is  a  most  exqui- 
site dilemma,  from  which  there  is  no  escaping. 
It  is  a  trap  a  man  can  not  get  oat  of ;  it  is  as 
bad  perseoation  u  that  of  Pmonutea.  If  they 
an  too  short,  stretch  them;  if  they  an  too  long, 
lop  them.  Small  wonU  have  been  Uieir  ooasola- 
tioB  to  baye  been  gravely  told,  "  Tha  Edict  cS 
Nantes  is  k^  itmkdable.  Toa  have  the  Ml 
baoeflt  of  that  act  at  tolention ;  yon  may  take 
the  saonuneot  in  your  own  vay  with  impunity 
yoa  are  not  oompelled  to  go  to  mass."  Were 
this  case  but  told  in  the  city  of  London,  as  of  a 
proceeding  in  France,  how  would  they  exclaim 
against  the  Jesuitioal  distinction  ?  And  yet,  in 
truth,  it  comes  bom  themselves.  The  Jesuits 
never  thought  of  it.  When  they  meant  to  per- 
secute by  their  act  of  toleration,  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  repealed. 

This  by-law,  by  which  the  Dissenters  are  to 
be  reduced  to  this  wretched  dilemma,  is  a  by-law 
of  the  city,,  a  local  corporation,-ooDtrary  to  an 
act  of  Parliament, -which  is  the  law  of  the  land; 
a  modern  by-law  (rf  a  very  modem  date,  made 
long  ainoB  the  CorpotatioB  Act,  long  since  the 
ToleratioD  Act,  in  the  bee  of  Ibem,  for  they 
knew  these  laws  were  in  bong.  It  vbb  made 
in  some  year  in  ^  reign  of  the  late  Kug — I 
fb^et  whioh  j  but  it  was  made  aboat  the  time 
of  buHding  tht  maiwtmi  Aoiim  /  /  Now,  if  it 
ooold  be  supposed  the  city  have  a  power  of  mak- 
ing such  a  by-law,  it  would  entirely  subvert  the 
Toleration  Act,  the  design  of  which  was  to  ex- 
empt the  Dissenters  from  all  penalties ;  iae  by 
sach  a  by-law  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
make  every  Dissenter  pay  a  fine  of  six  hundred 
poonds,  oc  any  aom  tlwy  [rieaw,  for  it  amounts 
to  that. 


The  professed  design  of  making  this  by-law 
was  to  get  fit  and  able  persons  to  serve  the 
office ;  and  the  plaintiS'  sets  forth  in  his  declara- 
tion, that,  if  the  Dissenterv  are  excluded,  they 
shall  want  fit  and  ^le  persons  to  serve  the 
office.  But,  were  I  to  deliver  my  own  suspi- 
cion, it  would  he,  that  they  did  not  so  much  wish 
for  their  services  as  their  fines.  Dissenters  have 
been  appointed  to  this  office,  one  who  was  blind, 
another  who  was  bed-ridden  ;  not,  I  suppose,  oa 
account  of  their  being  fit  and  able  to  serve  tiie 
office.  No :  they  w«m  disabled  both  by  nature 
and  by  law. 

We  had  a  eaaa  latdy  in  die  eoorta  below,  of 
a  person  obosen'  mayor  of  a  coqioration  while 
he  was  bejnxid  seas  with  bis  li^esty's  troops  in 
Ameriee,  and  they  knew  bim  to  be  so.  Did 
Hiey  want  bim  to  serve  ttieoffloe?  No;  it  was 
impoBSiUe.  But  thegr  bad  a  mind  to  etmtinne 
the  former  mayor  a  year  longer,  and  to  have  a 
pretense  for  setting  aside  him  who  was  now 
chosen,  on  all  Aitore  occasions,  as  having  been 
elected  before. 

In  the  case  before  yonr  Lordships,  the  defend- 
ant was  by  law  inoafwble  at  the  time  of  his  pre- 
tended election  J  and  it  is  my  firm  persuasion 
that  he  was  chosen  because  he  was  incapable. 
If  he  had  been  capable,  he  had  not  beeb  chosen, 
for  they  did  not  want  him  to  serve  the  ofBce. 
They  chose  him  beoaose,  withont  a  breach  of 
the  law,  and  a  uaarpation  on  the  Crown,  he  could 
not  serve  the  office.  They  chose  him,  that  be 
might  fall  onder  the  penalty  of  their  by-law, 
made  to  serve  a  particular  purpose ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  which,  and  to  avoid  the  fine  thereby  im- 
posed, he  hath  pleaded  a  legal  disaUli^,  ground- 
ed on  two  aots  oCParliament.  As  I  am  of  o|Mn- 
ion  that  fail  plea  ia  good,  I  ooadnde  with  noving 
your  Lordsfaips, 

"  That  the  judgment  be  affirmed." 


The  judgment  was  accordingly  affirmed,  and 
an  end  put  to  a  system  of  extortion  so  mean  and 
scandalous,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  understand, 
at  the  present  day,  how  an  English  community 
could  have  eodored,  or  En^iah  courts  have  up- 
held, it  for  a  ringle  hour. 


SPEECH 

or  LORD  MAIfaFIELD  OH  A  BILL  TO  DEPBIVE  PEERS  OF  THE  REALM  OF  CERTAIX  PRITILEGES, 
DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  HAV  %,  im. 

UmtODQCTION. 

Trib  speech  is  the  best  speciinea  extant  of  Lord  Hanafield's  psrliamentaTj  eloqaooce.  It  hu  that 
fbUrily  of  statement  sod  clesmess  of  reasoning  for  which  he  was  so  mnch  distinguished,  connected  with 
an  ardor  and  elevation  of  senthoent,  that  give  doable  force  to  every  argoment  he  uses.  The  i^le  ia  nn- 
commonly  chute  and  poKshsd.  It  has  a  conversstional  esse,  and  yet  entire  dignity  throngfaont,  which 
have  made  it  tbe  favorite  of  nil  who  lore  pure  and  simple  Engliib. 


tii^  rebuke  which  follows.  Nothing  coald  be  more 
mortifying  to  the  citixens  of  London,  amoog  whom 
the  fires  of  Smithfield  bad  left  a  traditional  horror 


of  Popish  cnielty,  than  to  be  thus  held  oat  to  the 
world  as  more  crael  and  Jetnitical  than  the  detested 
persecutors  of  the  French  Hogoeoota. 
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Mr  Lords, — When  I  consider  tlie  importance 
of  thin  bill  to  yonr  LordsbiiM,  I  am  not  aurpriaed 
it  bas  taken  so  much  of  joar  eoosideratioo.  k 
is  a  bill,  indeed,  of  no  ooounon  magnitude.  It  is 
DO  less  than  to  take  away  from  tvo  thiids  of  the 
legislative  body  of  this  great  kingdom,  oertain 
privileges  and  immimities  of  vhioh  tbey  bave 
been  Inig  possessed.  Peifaaps  there  is  no  sitn- 
mtioB  tfae  human  mind  eaa  be  pkoed  in,  that  is 
■0  diffioidt,  and  so  tiyii^,  as  where  it  is  made  a 
jadge  in  its  own  cause.  There  is  somethiag  im- 
planted in  the  breast  oT  man  so  attached  to  itseU^- 
so  tenaoions  of  privileges  once  obtained,  that,  in 
each  nsitoatioD,  either  to  disouss  with  impartial- 
ity, or  decide  with  jostioe,  bas  ever  been  held  as 
the  Bommit  of  (dl  human  virtue.  The  bill  now 
in  question  pots  your  Lordships  in  this  very  pre- 
dicament ;  and  I  doubt  not  bat  the  wisdom  of 
yoor  decision  will  convince  die  world,  that,  where 
self-interest  and  justice  are  in  opposite  scales,  the 
tatter  will  ova  prepooderate  with  your  Lord- 
ships. 

Privil^es  have  been  granted  to  legislators  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  ooontriea.  The  practice  is 
fouided  in  wisdixD ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  peculiarly 
essential  to  the  Cmstitation  of  this  coiuitry,  tint 
tiie  membns  of  both  'Bmm*  should  be  uee  in 
their  persons  in  oases  of  eivil  sails;  for  there 
may  eone  a  time  when  the  salely  and  weUhre 
of  this  whole  em^re  may  depend  upon  thnr  at- 
tendance in  I^liament. '  God  fMrid  that  I 
should  advise  any  measure  that  vonld  in  future 
endanger  the  state.  Bat  the  bill  before  your 
Lordships  has,  I  am  confident,  no  such  tendency, 
for  it  expressly  secures  the  pertotu  of  members 
of  either  House  in  all  civil  soits.  This  being  the 
case,  I  conless,  when  I  see  many  noble  Lords, 
for  whose  judgment  I  have  the  greatest  respect, 
standing  up  to  oppose  a  bill  whioh  is  oaloulated 
merely  to  hoilitate  the  recovery  of  jost  and  l^fal 
debts,  I  am  astonished  and  amazed.  They,  I 
doubt  not,  expose  the  bill  upon  public  principles. 
I  woold  not  wish  to  insinuate  th^  private  interest 
has  the  least  wei^^t  in  their  determination. 

This  bill  bos  heea  freqoBBtly  proposed,  and  as 
freqnently  miscarried ;  but  it  was  always  lost  in 
the  Lower  House.  Little  did  I  think,  when  it 
had  passed  the  Canmoos,  Uiat  it  possibly  could 
have  met  with  snch  opposition  here.  Shall  it  be 
said  that  you,  my  Lords,  the  grand  connoil  of  tlie 
nation,  the  highest  judicial  and  legislative  body 
of  the  realm,  endeavor  to  evade  by  priviltgt 
those  very  laws  which  you  enforce  on  your  fellow- 
sabjeots?  Forbid  injustice.  I  am  sore,  were 
the  noble  Lords  as  well  acquainted  as  I  am  with 
but  half  the  difficulties  and  delays  that  are  every 
day  occasioned  in  the  oonrts  of  justice,  under  pre- 
tense of  privilege,  th^  wpoM  not,  nay,  tbegr  could 
not,  oppoee  this  bill. 

I  have  waited  vrith  patieaoe  to  hear  what  ar- 
guments might  be  orged  ^ajnst  the  UU ;  but  I 
have  vuted  in  nin.  Tfae  troth  is,  there  is  no 
argument  that  ean  wei^  against  it.  The  jus- 
tioe  and  uqwdieaof  of  this  biU  em  mdi  as  ren- 
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der  it  self-evident.  It  is  a  proposition  of  that 
natore  that  can  neither  be  weakened  by  argu- 
ment, nor  entangled  with  sophistry.  Much,  in* 
deed,  baa  been  nid  by  some  noble  Lords  on  the 
wisdom  of  our  aaoestota,  and  how  differently  th^ 
ttioi^ht  from  ns.  They  not  only  decreed  that 
privilege  should  prevnit  all  civil  soits  firom  pn>> 
oeeding  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  bnt  like- 
wise gmnted  i«oCeotion  to  the  Tety  senanta  of 
men^rs.  I  shall  say  nothing  on  ^  wisdom 
oar  aooestors.  It  might  pet^ps  appear  inrid- 
ioos,  and  is  not  necessary  in  the  present  oase. 
I  shall  only  say,  that  the  noble  Lords  that  flatter 
themselves  with  the  weight  ti  that  refleotioa, 
should  remember,  that,  as  ckonmstanoes  alter, 
thii^  themselves  should  alter.  Formerly  it  was 
not  so  fashionable  eitber  fat  masters  or  servants 
to  run  in  debt  as  it  is  at  present ;  vor  formerly 
were  merchants  or  maaafaetnrers  members  of 
Parliament,  as  at  present.  The  case  now  is  very 
different.  Both  merchants  and  maaafaetnrers 
are,  with  great  propriety,  elected  members  of  the 
Lower  Hoase.  Commwoe  having  thus  got  into 
the  legislatiTe  body  of  the  kingdnn,  privilege 
mnstbedone  away.  Wei^lkoOTr  that  the  vexy 
aoid  and  seswoe  of  trade  an  regidar  pKymenta ; 
and  and  experienoe  teaohes  as  that  then  are 
men  -wto  will  not  make  thear  regolar  paymenta 
without  the  oompnluve  power  of  the  laws.  The 
law,  then,  ought  to  be  eqaaUy  open  to  alL  Any 
exemption  to  particular  men,  or  particular  ranks 
of  men,  is,  in  a  free  commeroial  conntry,  a  sole- 
cism of  the  grossest  nature. 

But  I  will  not  troohle  your  Lordships  with  arw 
gnments  for  that  which  is  soffieiently  evident 
without  any.  I  shall  only  say  a  few  words  to 
some  noble  Lords,  who  foresee  much  iaconvM^ 
ience  from  the  persons  of  their  servants  being 
liable  to  be  arrested.  One  noble  Lord  observes, 
that  the  coaobman  of  a  peer  may  be  arrested 
while  he  is  driving  his  master  to  the  House,  and 
consequently  be  will  not  be  able  to  attend  bis 
duty  in  Parliament.  If  this  was  aotually  to  hap- 
pen,, there  an  so  ma^  methods  by  v^icb  the 
member  m%fat  slitt  get  to  Uie  Hooie,  1  can  hardly 
think  the  nobla  Lmd  to  be  sariou  in  his  olyea* 
tion.  Another  noble  Lord  said,  that  by  thu  bill 
one  might  lose  his  most  valnable  and  himest  sarr- 
snts.  This  I  hold  to  be  a  oontradiotiai  in  terms ; 
(or  he  neither  can  be  a  valuable  servant,  km-  an 
honest  man,  who  gets  into  debt,  which  he  neither 
is  able  nor  willing  to  pay  till  cmnpelled  by  law. 
If  ray  servant,  by  unforeseen  accidents,  has  got 
in  debt,  and  I  still  wish  to  retain  him,  I  certainly 
would  pay  the  debt.  But  upon  no  principle  <i 
liberal  leguladon  whatever  can  my  servant  have 
a  title  to  set  his  oreditcvs  at  deflanoe,  while,  tor 
forty  shillings  only,  the  honest  trademaan  may  be 
torn  from  his  family  and  looked  up  in  jail.  It  is 
monstrous  injustice  I  I  &tter  myseli^  however, 
the  deteEmination  of  this  day  will  entirely  put  an 
end  to  all  stich  partial  proceedings  for  the  fntore, 
by  passing  mto  a  law  the  bill  now  nnder  yoor 
LonUupa*  eonsideratioa. 
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I  now  fiome  to  apeak  npcm  what,  indeed,  I 
would  have  gladly  avoided,  had  I  not  been  par- 
tioolorly  poinUd  at  for  the  part  I  have  taken  in 
this  bill  It  has  been  aaid  bj  a  noble  Lord  oo 
my  left  hand  that  I  Utemrt  am  ninaing  the  race 
of  populartty.  If  the  noble  Lord  means  by  pop- 
nlejity  that  appkoae  bestowed  bj  after  ages  oo 
good  and  TirtnooB  aotinu,  I  have  long  been  stmg- 
gliDg  in  that  race,  to  what  parpoee  sU-trjing 
time  can  alone  detennine.  Bat  if  the  nobto 
Lord  means  that  mushroom  popularity  which  is 
raised  without  merit,  and  lost  wittioot  a  crime, 
be  is  much  mistaken  in  bia  opinion.  I  d^y  the 
noble  Lord  to  point  out  a  single  action  in  my 
life  where  the  popularity  of  tbe  times  erer  had 
the  smallest  influence  on  my  detenninations.  I 
thank  God  I  have  a  more  permanent  and  steady 
rule  for  my  oondact  —  the  dictates  of  my  own 
breast.  Those  that  have  foregone  that  pleasing 
adviser,  and  given  tip  their  mind  to  be  the  slave 
of  every  popular  impulse,  I  sincerely  ptty.  I 
|Hty  them  still  more  if  their  vani^  leads  than  to 
mistake  the  AoaU  of  a  mob  for  the  trumpet  of 
their  fame.  Experienoe  migfat  iDfcNrm  them  that 
many  iriM  have  been  sahitea  with  the  huxzaa  o( 
a  crowd  one  day,  have  received  dieir  execrations 
the  next;  and  many  who,  l^^^  the  popolan^  vt 
their  times,  have  been  held  op  as  spcAless  patri- 
ots, have  oevwthdess  appeared  upon  the  histori- 
an's page,  when  truth  has  triumphed  over  delu- 
sion, ttie  assassins  of  liberty. 

Why,  then,  the  noble  Lwd  can  think  I  am  am- 
bitions <^  present  popularity,  that  echo  of  folly 
and  shadow  of  renown,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determ- 
ine. Betides,  I  do  not  know  titat  the  bill  now 
before  your  Loidshipa  will  be  popular.  It  de- 
pends much  upon  the  caprice  of  the  day.  It 
may  not  be  popular  to  compel  people  to  pay  their 
debts ;  and  in  that  case  the  ptresent  must  be  an 
impopnlar  bill.  It  may  not,be  popular,  neither, 
to  take  away  any  of  the  privileges  of  ParUament ; 
for  I  very  well  remember,  and  many  of  yoor 
Lordships  may  remember,  Uiat  not  kx^  ago  the 
popular  cry  was  for  the  extwsiau  of  privilege. 
And  so  far  did  they  cany  it  at  that  time,  that  it 
was  said  that  privilege  protected  uMinbers  from 
orfaninal  notions ;  nay,  aoch  was  the  poww  of 
popular  prejodioes  over  weak  miads,  that  the 


very  decisions  of  some  of  the  courts  were  tinc- 
tured with  that  doctrine.'  It  was  undoubtedly 
an  abominable  doctrine.  I  thought  so  then,  and 
think  BO  still.  Bat,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  popalar 
doctrine,  and  came  immediately  from  those  who 
were  called  the  friends  of  liberty,  how  deservedly 
time  will  show.  True  liberty,  in  my  opinion, 
can  only  exist  when  justice  is  equally  adminis- 
tered to  all — to  the  King  and  to  tbs  beggar. 
Where  is  the  jostice,  then,  or  where  is  tbe  bw, 
that  jmiteots  a  member  of  I^liament  mora  than 
any  otiier  man  from  the  ponishment  due  to  his 
crimes?  The  laws  cf  this  country  altow  no 
place  nor  employment  to  be  a  sanctuary  for 
crimes  j  and,  where  I  have  the  honor  to  sit  as 
judge,  neither  royal  favor  nor  popular  apidanae 
shall  ever  protect  the  guilty. 

I  have  now  only  to  beg  pardon  for  baring  em- 
ployed so  much  of  your  Lordships'  time ;  and  I 
am  very  sorry  a  bill,  fraught  with  so  good  oon- 
seqaences,  has  not  met  with  an  abler  advocate  j 
bat  I  doubt  not  your  Lordships'  determination 
will  conrince  tbe  world  that  a  bill,  calculated  to 
contribute  so  mach  to  the  equal  distribution 
justice  as  the  present,  requires,  with  your  Lord- 
ships, bat  very  little  support. 


Tbe  act  was  finally  passed. 

>  This  refers  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  who  was 
arrested  under  a  general  wairant  for  a  sedittoot 
libel  on  the  King.  He  was  taken  before  the  Court 
of  Common  Fleas  by  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and 
there  plaaded  his  privilege  agdnst  amst  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Pariiament  The  conrt,  with  Lord  Camden 
at  ^eir  head,  ansnimonsly  decided,  that  members 
were  free  from  arrest  in  all  caaes  except  treason, 
felony,  and  actaal  breach  of  tbe  peace.  Whatever 
may  bare  been  the  merits  of  this  case,  it  was  an- 
vrmlhy  of  Lord  Mansfield  to  sneer  at  Lord  Camden 
and  associates  as  "weak  mwda."  "Asanlfaar- 
itiei  ttiea  stood,"  says  Lord  Campbell,  "  I  think  a 
court  of  law  was  bound  to  decide  in  favor  of  privi- 
lege in  inch  a  cue."  This,  it  ia  believed,  has  been 
the  genera]  sentiment  of  the  English  bar;  while  all 
sgree  that  this  extenswn  of  privilege  to  criminal 
cases  was  wrong  In  pnadpte,  and  was  veiy  prop- 
eriy  set  snide  a  abort  time  after,  by  a  Jmnt  reseda- 
dmof  Oa  two  booses  of  pariiament, 
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Thb  Letters  op  JnHnrs  have  taken  a  permanent  place  in  the  eloquence  of  om 
language.  Though  often  falte  in  statement  and  malignant  In  spirit,  they  will  never 
cease  to  be  read  as  specimens  of  powerful  compoeition  :  For  the  union  of  brilliancy 
and  force,  tiieie  is  nothing  superior  to  them  in  our  literature.  Nor  is  it  for  his  style 
alone  that  Junius  deserves  to  be  studied.  He  shows  great  rhetorical  skill  in  his  mode 
of  developing  a  subject.  There  is  an  arrangement  of  a  given  mass  of  thought,  which 
serves  to  throw  it  upcm  the  mind  with  the  greatest  posable  effect.  There  is  another 
arrangement  which  defeats  its  object,  and  renders  the  impression  feeble  or  indistinct. 
DemoBtheneB  was,  of  all  men,  most  perfectly  master  of  the  one ;  the  majority  of  ex- 
temporaneous speakers  are  equally  good  examples  of  the  other. 

Junius  had  evidently  studied  this  subject  with  great  care  ;  and  it  is  for  the  sake 
of  urging  it  upon  the  young  orator  that  some  of  the  ablest  of  his  productions  wtU 
now  be  given.  Happily,  the  selection  is  easy.  There  are  ten  or  twelve  of  his  letters 
which  stand  far  above  the  rest  for  strength  of  thought  and  elegance  of  diction.  These 
will  be  found  below,  with  the  exception  of  his  Letters  to  Lord  Mansfield,  which, 
though  highly  finished  in  respect  to  style,  are  now  universally  condemned  for  their 
enors,  both  in  law  and  fact,  and  their  unmerited  abuse  of  the  greatest  of  English 
jurists.  In  regard  to  his  treatment  of  others,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
statements  of  Junius  are  to  be  taken  with  great  allowance.  He  was  an  unscrupu- 
lous pohtical  partisan ;  and  though  much  that  he  said  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and 
the  other  objects  of  his  vengeance  was  strictly  true,  they  were  by  no  means  so  weak 
or  profligate  as  he  here  represents  them.  We  might  as  well  take  Pope's  Satires  for 
a  faithful  exhibition  of  men  and  manners  in  the  days  of  George  II. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  as  an  orator — for  such  he  undoubtedly  was  in  pubhc  life,  and 
such  he  truly  is  in  these  letters — that  we  are  now  to  consider  htm.  In  this  cha]> 
octer  his  writings  are  worthy  of  the  closest  study,  especially  in  respect  to  the  quality 
alluded  to  above.  Each  of  these  letters  was  the  result  of  severe  and  protracted 
labor.  We  should  have  known  it,  if  he  had  not  himself  avowed  the  fact,  for  we 
see  every  where  the  marks  of  elaborate  forecast  and  revision ;  and  we  learn,  from 
his  private  correspondence  with  Woodfall,  that  he  expended  on  their  composition  an 
amount  of  anxiety  and  effort  which  hardly  any  other  writer,  especially  one  so  proud* 
would  have  been  wiUing  to  acknowledge.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  by  iar  the  greater 
part  of  all  this  toil  was  bestowed,  not  upon  the  language,  but  on  the  selection  and  ax- 
rangement  of  his  ideas.  His  mind,  in  early  Ufe,  had  clearly  been  subjected  to  the 
severest  logical  training.  Composition,  with  him,  was  the  creation  of  a  system  of 
thought,  in  which  every  thing  is  made  subordinate  to  a  just  order  and  sequence  of 
ideas.    One  thought  grows  out  of  another  in  regular  succesuon.    His  reasonings 

'  Tbu  celebralad  moUo  wu  taken  from  die  fint  book  of  Lacaa'a  Pbarsalia,  line  135.  The  poet 
there  ipeiks  of  Fompe;,  when  be  entered  into  the  war  with  Cesar,  at  having  hi*  name,  or  repa* 
tation,  chiefly  in  the  patt ;  and  adds,  in  reference  to  this  idea,  "  Stat  magni  nomini*  umbra"  —  He 
stands  the  shadow  of  a  mighty  name.  When  the  oatbor  of  these  letters  collected  them  Into  a 
Tolame.  he  beautifully  appropriated  these  words  to  himself,  with  the  omisstoo  of  the  word  magni, 
■od  a  change  of  ap^oatian.  He  i^aced  them  oa  dw  titUfage,  in  ooooeotioD  with  the  word  Jimnra, 
wbidi  "stands  the  shadow  of  a  aamet"  whose  secret  wu  inlmsted  to  do  ooe,  and  was  neror  to  be 
revealed. 
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often  take  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  though  usually  with  the  omission  of  one  of  the 
tenns ;  and  we  never  find  him  betrayed  into  that  careless  diffusion  of  style  so  com- 
mon with  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  logic.  In  this  respect,  the 
wiitingB  of  Junius  will  amply  repay  the  closest  study  and  analysis.  Let  the  young 
orator  enter  completely  into  the  scope  and  design  of  the  anthor.  Let  him  watch  the 
under-current  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  Let  him  observe  how  perfectly  every 
thing  coincides  to  produce  the  denred  impresuou — the  statement  of  princ4>les  and 
the  reference  to  facts,  the  shadings  thought  and  the  colorings  of  imagery.  Let 
him  take  one  of  the  more  striking  passages,  and  remark  the  dexterous  preparation 
by  which  each  of  its  sevenil  parts  is  so  shaped  that  the  leading  thoughts  come  Sot- 
ward  to  the  best  advantage ;  clear  in  all  their  relations,  standing  boldly  out,  unen- 
cumbered by  secondary  ideas,  and  thus  fitted  to  strike  the  mind  with  full  and  undi- 
vided force.  Such  a  study  of  Junius  will  prepare  the  young  reader  to  enter  into  the 
Logic  of  Thought.  It  will  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  severe  intellectual  taste,  which 
is  the  best  guard  against  the  dangers  of  hasty  composition,  and  the  sUU  greater  dan- 
gers of  extemporaneous  speaking.  Such  speaking  can  not  be  dispensed  with.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  essential  to  the  success  of  public  men  in 
every  department  of  life.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  student 
in  oratory  to  be  familiar  with  modeU  which  shall  preserve  the  purity  of  his  style,  and 
aid  him  in  the  formation  of  those  intellectual  habits  without  which  thrae  can  be 
neither  clearness,  nor  force,  nor  continuity  of  thought  in  extemporaneous  speaking. 
One  of  our  most  eloquent  advocates,  the  late  "William  "Wirt,  whose  early  training 
was  of  a  different  kind,  remarked,  in  an  address  delivered  not  long  before  hie  death, 
that  here  lay  the  chief  deficiency  of  our  public  speakers — that  the  want  of  severe 
intellectual  discipline  was  the  great  want  of  American  orators. 

There  is  also  another  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Junius,  viz.,  the  art  of  throuring 
away  unnecessary  ideas.  A  large  proportion  of  the  thoughts  which  rise  to  the  mind 
in  first  conndering  a  snlgect,  are  not  really  essential  to  its  clear  and  full  develop- 
ment. No  one  ever  felt  this  more  strongly  than  Junius.  He  had  studied  in  the 
school  of  the  classics ;  he  had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  Grecian  oratory  ;  and  he  knew 
that  the  first  element  of  its  power  was  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  ideas  to  be  brought 
forward,  and  a  stem  rejection  of  every  form  of  thought,  however  plausible  or  attract- 
ive, which  was  not  clearly  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  lus  olject.  He  learned, 
too,  in  the  same  school,  another  lesson  of  equal  importance,  in  relation  to  the  ideas 
selected  fiv  use.  He  saw  how  much  could  be  done  to  abridge  their  statement,  and 
set  aside  the  necessity  of  qualifying  terms  and  clauses,  by  such  an  arrangement  of 
the  leading  thoughts  that  each  should  throw  light  upon  the  other,  and  all  unite  iji 
one  full,  determinate  impression.  Our  language  is,  indeed,  poorly  fitted  for  such  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  weak  and  imperfect  instrument  compared  with  others,  whoso  varied 
inflections  and  numerous  illative  particles  aflbrd  the  readiest  means  of  graceful  trans- 
ition, and  of  binding  ideas  together  in  close-compacted  masses.  Such  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, Junius  has  used  it  to  the  utmost  advantage.  In  his  best  passages,  there  is 
a  fine  compression  of  thought,  arising  from  the  skillful  disposition  of  his  materials, 
which  it  is  far  more  easy  to  admire  than  to  imitate.  I7ot  an  idea  is  deluded  which 
could  promote  his  object.  It  is  all  there,  but  in  the  narrowest  compass.  The  stroke 
is  a  single  one,  because  nothing  more  is  needed  ;  and  it  takes  its  full  efilect,  because 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  blow.  He  has  thus  given  us 
some  of  the  b»t  specimens  in  otnr  language  of  that  "  rich  economy  of  expression," 
which  was  so  much  studied  by  the  great  writers  antiquity. 

There  is  only  one  more  characteristic  of  Jnnias  which  wUl  here  be  noticed.  It 
is  the  wonderful  power  he  possessed  of  iminuating  ideas  into  the  mind  without 
giving  them  a  formal  or  direct  expression.    Voltaire  is  the  only  writer  who  ever  ea- 
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joyed  Hue  power  in  an  equal  degree,  and  he  used  it  chiefly  in  his  hours  of  gayety 
and  ipart.  Jtmius  naed  it  for  the  most  aarioiu  pnrpoeee  of  his  life.  He  made  it  the 
instrumeiit  of  toitaring  his  Tiotinu.  It  is  a  cnrioni  inquiry  why  this  ^tetnes  of  in- 
direct attack  is  so  peculiarly  painful  to  persons  of  education  and  refinement.  The 
question  is  not  vhy  they  sufTer  more  than  others  from  contempt  and  ridicule,  but  why 
sarcasm,  irony,  and  the  other  forms  of  attack  by  insinuation,  have  such  exfiraoidina- 
ly  power  to  diitroas  their  feelings. '  Perhaps  the  reason  ia,  that  such  persona  are  pe- 
cnliaTly  qualified  to  understand  and  appreciate  these  fbnm  ^  ingenious  derision.  The 
ignorant  and  vulgar  have  no  power  to  comprehend  them,  and  are  therefore  beyond 
their  reach.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  men  of  cultivated  minds.  It  is  impossible  for 
BDch  men  not  to  admire  Ihte  efiinrts  of  genius ;  and  when  they  find  these  efforts  turned 
against  themulvM,  and  see  all  the  fcoca  of  a  subtle  intellect  employed  in  thus  dex- 
terously insinuating  BuspieiMi  or  eovraing  them  with  ridicule,  whatever  nuy  be  their 
consciousness  of  innocence,  they  can  not  but  feel  deeply.  Coarse  invective  and  re- 
proachful language  would  be  a  relief  to  the  mind.  Any  oae  can  cry  "  fool,"  "  liar," 
or  "  scoundrel."  But  to  sketch  a  pujture  in  which  real  traits  of  character  are  so  in- 
geniously  distorted  that  every  one  will:  recognize  the  likeness  and  apply  the  nune, 
leqnires  no  ordinary  foroe  of  genius ;  and  it  la  not  wonderful  that  men  the  firmest 
spirit  shrink  from  such  an  assailant.  We  have  seen  how  Lord  Mansfield  "  suffered" 
under  inflictions  of  this  kind  from  Lord  Chatham,  till  he  could  endure  them  no  longer, 
and  almiptly  fled  the  contest.  In  addition  to  this,  he  who  is  thus  assailed  knom 
that  the  talent  which  he  fe^  ao  keenly  will  be  per&etly  understood  by  others,  and 
that  attacks  of  this  kind  diffiise  their  inflneooe,  like  a  snbtle  poison,  throughout  the 
whole  repuUic  of  letters.  They  will  be  read,  he  is  aware,  not  only  by  that  large 
claw  who  dwell  with  mahcious  delight  on  the  pages  of  detracticm,  but  by  multitudes 
whose  good  opinion  he  {sizes  most  highly — ^in  whose  minds  a3i  that  is  dear  to  him  in 
reputation  will  be  mingled  with  images  o£  ridicule  and  omitempt,  which  can  not  fail 
to  be  remembered  for  their  ingenuity,  how  much  soever  they  may  be  condemned  fbr 
their  spirit.  For  these  and  perhaps  other  reasons,  this  covert  mode  of  attack  has  al- 
ways been  the  most  potent  engine  of  wounding  the  feelings  and  destroying  charac- 
ter. Junius  had  not  only  the  requisite  talent  and  bitterness  to  wield  this  engine 
with  terrible  efiect,  but  he  stood  on  a  vantage  ground  in  using  it,  such  aa  no  other 
writer  ever  enjoyed.  He  had  means  of  secret  infi>rmation,  which  men  have  labrared 
in  vain  to  trace  out  or  conceive  of.  His  searching  eye  penetrated  equally  into  the 
retired  circles  of  domestic  life,  the  cabinets  of  ministers,  and  the  closet  of  the  King.* 
Persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  callous  feelings  were  filled  with  alarm  when 
they  found  their  darkest  intrigues  laid  open,  their  most  hidden  motives  detected,  their 
daphcity  and  tergiversation  exposed  to  view,  and  even  their  private  vices  blazoned 
before  the  eyes  of  the  puUic.  .Nor  did  Jimius,  on  tiiese  points,  very  scrupulously 
confine  himself  to  the  truth.  He  gave  currency  to  sMne  of  the  basest  slanders  o£ 
the  day,  which  he  could  not  but  know  were  nnfimnded,  in  order  to  blackea  the  char* 

*  Tbe  fbllowmg  is  a  curious  iostance.  Aboat  two  yean  after  tfaese  Letters  were  commenced, 
Oarrick  learned  oonfideodalljr  from  Woodfall  that  it  waa  doabtfol  whether  Juaitu  would  contiaae 
to  write  mach  longer.  He  Bew  instantly  with  the  newi  to  Mr.  Bamna,  one  of  tbe  royal  pages, 
who  baalened  with  it  to  tbe  King,  then  residing  at  Bichmosd.  Within  two  days,  Garrick  received, 
throng  Woodfall,  the  following  cote  from  Jonioa : 

"  I  uo  veiy  exactly  informed  of  your  inqwrtinent  inquiries,  and  of  the  infbrmatioD  yon  to  bosily 
sent  to  Richnwnd,  and  with  what  triumph  and  exultatioo  it  was  received.  I  knew  every  partica- 
lar  of  it  tbe  next  day.  Now,  mark  me,  vagabond!  keep  to  yoor  pantomimes,  or  be  aasared  yon 
shall  hear  of  it.  Meddle  no  more,  thou  btuy  informer  1  It  is  to  my  power  to  make  yon  cnrae  the 
boor  ID  which  yon  dared  to  interfere  with  Juaiui." 

Miw  Seward  states,  in  her  Letters,  thft  on  the  oTMiing  after  flia  raesipt  of  this  note,  Gazricfc,  far 
ODoe  in  his  life,  pli^ed  badly. 
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acter  of  his  opponents.  He  itood,  in  the  mean  time,  unassailable  himself  irrapped, 
like  JBneaa  at  the  court  of  Dido,  in  the  doud  aioond  him,  afford^  no  opportunity 
for  others  to  retort  his,  aocnsatiiHis,  to  examine  his  past  eondoct,  or  to  seui  his  pres- 
ent motives.  'With  all  these  advantages,  he  toiled  as  few  men  ever  toiled,  to  gain 
that  exquisite  fioish  of  style,  that  perfect  imion  of  elegance  and  strength,  which  could 
akme  express  the  refined  lattemess  of  his  feelings.  He  seemed  to  exult  in  gather- 
ing np  the  blunted  weapons  of  attack  thrown  aside  by  others,  and  giving  liiem  a 
keena  edge  and  a  finer  potish.  "  Ample  justioe,"  says  he  to  one  whmn  he  assailed, 
"  has  been  done  by  abler  pens  than  mine  to  the  separate  merits  of  your  life  and  charao- 
ter.  Let  it  be  my  humble  office  to  collect  the  scattered  sweets,  tiU  their  united  vtr- 
tue  tortures  the  sense."  In  the  success  of  these  labors  he  felt  the  proud  conscionanaBi 
that  he  was  speaking  to  other  generations  besides  his  own,  and  declared  cmtceming 
one  of  his  victims,  "  I  would  pursue  him  through  life,  and  try  the  last  exertion  of  my 
abilities  to  preserve  the  perishahle  infam/y  of  his  name,  and  make  it  immortal."* 

This  reliance  of  Junius  on  his  extraordinary  powers  of  composition,  naturally  leads 
us  to  oonsider  his  style.  We  might  pronounce  it  perfect,  if  it  were  only  free  from  a 
slight  fl{>pearance  of  labor,  and  were  at  easy  and  idiomatio  as  it  is  strong,  pointed, 
and  brilliant.  But  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  miite  all  these  qualities  in  the  high- 
est degree.  Where  strength  and  compactness  are  carried  to  their  utmost  limit,  there 
will  idzngst  of  necessity  be  something  rigid  and  unbending.  A  man  in  plate  armor 
can  not  move  with  the  fireedom  and  hghtness  of  an  athlete.  But  Junius,  on  the 
whole,  haa  beon  wonderfully  successful  in  overcoming  these  difficulties.  His  sentenoei 
have  generally  an  eaxf  flow,  widt  a  dignified  and  varied  rhythmns,  and  a  hannoni- 
ous  cadence.  Clear  in  the»  construction,  they  grow  in  strength  as  they  advance, 
and  come  off  at  the  close  always  with  liveliness,  and  often  with  a  sudden,  stinging 
force.  He  is  peculiarly  happy  in  the  choice  of  words.  It  has  been  said  of  Shak- 
speate,  that  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  push  a  brick  out  of  ito  place  in  a  well-con- 
structed wall,  as  to  alter  a  angle  expreasini.  In  his  finest  passages,  the  same  is  true 
of  Junius.  He  gives  you  the  exact  word,  he  brings  out  the  most  delicate  shadings  of 
thought,  he  throws  it  upon  the  mind  with  elastic  force,  and  you  say,  "  What  is  written 
is  written  T'  There  are,  indeed,  instances  of  bad  grammar  and  inaccurate  expression, 
bnt  these  may  be  ascribed,  in  most  cases,  to  the  diffioolty  and  danger  of  his  correcting 
the  press.  Still,  ^ere  is  reason  to  bdieve  that  he  was  not  an  author  by  prttfesuon. 
Certain  words  and  forms  of  constmction  seem  plainly  to  show,  that  he  had  never 
been  trained  to  the  minuter  points  of  authorship.  And,  perhaps,  for  this  very  reason, 
he  was  a  better  writer.  He  could  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  express  his  ideas 
with  the  ntmoat  vividness  and  f(H<ce.  Henoe  he  gave  them  a  frank  and  fearless  ut- 
terance, which,  modified  by  a  taste  like  his,  has  imparted  to  his  best  passages  a  per- 
fection of  style  which  is  never  reached  by  mere  mechanical  labor.  Among  other 
things,  Junius  understood  better  than  most  writers  where  the  true  strength  of  lan- 
guage lies,  viz.,  in  the  nouns  and  verbs.  He  is,  therefore,  sparing  in  the  use  of  qual- 
ifying expressions.*  He  relies  mainly  for  efiect  on  the  frame-work  oi  thought.  In 
the  filling  out  of  his  ideas,  where  qualifying  terms  must  of  course  be  employed,  he 

*  How  maob  Joaiaa  reKed  for  mccess  on  the  perfection  of  his  itatement,  trkj  be  learned  from 
the  fbllowing  &ct.  Wben  be  had  baatily  thrown  off  a  letter  containing  a  namber  of  cmrse  and  an. 
guarded  axpreasiotu,  of  whicb  he  was  afterward  aahamed,  he  coolly  reqnestml  Woodbll  to  nj  la 
a  enbaeqoent  anmber,  "  We  have  eome  reaaoa  to  aiupect,  the  last  letter  signed  Junius  io  thia 
paper  mtt  iwf  writtm  by  tht  real  Jumiu,  thongh  the  obserratioD  escaped  ns  at  the  time  ■"  There 
is  nothing  equal  to  this  in  all  the  annals  of  literature,  no  leas  it  be  Cicero's  fiunoos  letter  to  Laceeioa, 
in  which  he  asks  the  historian  to  Ite  a  little  in  bis  iavor  in  reoordiag  the  ereata  of  his  cooaoUiip, 
for  the  sake  of  making  him  a  greater  man ! 

*  Voltaire  somewhere  reautrks,  tfaat  the  a^jectiTe  is  the  greatBit  eseiny  of  the  aobsfauitive,  thoo^ 
they  agree  together  in  gender,  number,  and  case. 
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zuely  uses  intennTes.  His  adrezbi  and  adjectireB  aie  nearly  all  deBciiptive,  and 
aie  designed  to  shade  or  to  color  the  leading  thoughts  with  increased  exactness,  and 
thus  set  them  before  the  mind  in  bolder  relief  or  with  more  graphic  effect.  He  em- 
ploys contoast  also,  with  much  suecess,  to  heighten  the  impreasion.  No  one  hai 
ihown  gnater  skill  in  cnuhing  discordant  thoughts  together  in  a  nngle  mass,  and 
giving  them,  by  their  juxtaposition,  a  new  and  startling  foree.  Hardly  any  one  but 
Demosthenes  has  made  so  happy  a  use  of  antithens.  His  only  fault  is,  that  he  now 
and  then  allows  it  to  run  away  with  his  judgment,  and  to  sink  into  epigram.  The 
imagery  of  Junius  is  uncommonly  brilliant.  It  was  the  source  of  maxsk  cf  his  poww. 
He  showed  admirable  dexterity  in  wwloDg  his  bdd  and  burning  metaphors  into  the 
Tery  texture  of  his  style.  He  was  also  equally  happy  in  the  use  of  plainer  im^fes, 
drawn  irran  the  ordinary  ooncems  of  life,  and  intended  not  so  much  to  adorn,  as  to 
illustrate  and  enforce.  A  few  instances  of  each  will  show  his  wide  and  easy  com- 
mand of  figurative  language.  In  warning  his  countrymen  against  a  readineea  to  be 
satisfied  with  some  temporary  gain,  at  the  expense  of  great  and  permanent  interests, 
he  says,  "  In  the  shipwreck  of  the  state,  trifles  float  uid  are  preserved,  while  every 
tiling  solid  and  valuable  rinks  to  the  botttnn  and  is  ket  forever."  Speaking  of  the 
numerous  writers  in  favor  of  the  ministry,  he  says,  "  They  pile  up  reluctant  quarto 
upon  solid  folio,  as  if  their  labors,  because  they  are  gigantic,  could  contend  with  troth 
anct  heaven.'?  Again,  **  The  very  sunshine  you  live  in  is  a  prelude  to  your  dissdn- 
tioa :  when  you  are  ripe,  you  shall  be  plucked."  Exhorting  the  King  no  longer  to 
give  importance  to  Wilkes  by  making  him  the  object  of  royal  persecution,  he  says, 
"  The  gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leave  him  on  the  snr&ce  neglected  and  unre- 
moved.  It  is  only  the  tempest  that  lifts  him  from  his  place."  And  again,  in  a 
higher  Btnun,  "  The  rays  of  royal  indignation  collected  upon  him,  served  only  to  il- 
lominate  and  could  not  emsome."  The  last  instance  of  this  kind  which  will  now 
be  cited,  has  been  already  referred  to  on  a  preceding  page,  as  perhaps  suggested  by 
a  classical  allusion  of  Lord  Chatham.  If  so,  it  is  a  beautiful  example  of  the  way  in 
which  one  man  of  genius  often  improves  upon  another.  Many  have  pronounced  it 
the  finest  metaphor  in  our  language.  Speaking  of  the  King's  sacrifice  of  h<nu«  in 
not  instantly  resenting  the  seizure  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  he  says,  "  A  clear,  uih 
blemished  character  cmnprehends  not  only  tlu  inte^ty  that  will  not  o^,  but  the 
spirit  that  will  not  submit  to  an  injury  ;  and  whether  it  belongs  to  an  individual  or 
to  a  community,  it  is  the  foundation  of  peace,  of  independence,  and  of  safety.  Private 
credit  is  wealth ;  public  honor  is  security.  The  fmther  that  adorns  the  royal  bird 
supports  hi*  fight.  Strip  him  of  his  plumage,  and  you  fa^  Aim  to  the  earth." 
Such  are  some  the  charaoteristics  of  the  style  of  Junius,  which  made  Mr.  Uathias, 
author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  rank  him  among  the  English  clasrics,  in  the 
place  assigned  to  Livy  and  Tacitus  among  the  ancients. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  violent  passions  of  Junius,  and  his  want 
of  candor  toward  moat  of  his  opponents.  Still  it  will  be  seat,  from  the  following  sen- 
timents contained  in  a  private  letter,  that  in  his  cooler  moments  ho  had  just  and 
elevated  views  concerning  the  design  of  political  discusrions.  He  is  speaking  of  an 
argument  he  had  just  stated  in  favor  of  rotten  boroughs,  imd  goes  on  to  say,  "  The 
man  who  fairly  and  etnnpletely  answers  this  argument,  shall  have  my  thanks  and 
my  applause.  My  heart  is  already  with  him.  I  am  ready  to  be  converted.  I  ad- 
mire his  morality,  and  would  gladly  subseribe  to  the  artides  his  faith.  Gratefol 
as  I  am  to  the  Good  Beino,  whose  bounty  has  imparted  to  me  this  reasoning  intelleet, 
whatever  it  is,  I  hold  myself  proportionably  indebted  to  him,  whose  enlightened  un- 
derstanding communicates  another  ray  of  knowledge  to  mine.    But  neither  should 

■  Beferriog  to  the  ttoiy  of  the  ^ti'  towiog  op  mooatsitia,  and  ^lii^  Pdtoo  upcm  Om,  in  dirir 
eontest  widi  the  gods. 
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I  think  the  moat  exalted  fiumltiM  of  the  humaa  mind  a  gift  worthy  of  Hia  diTinity, 
nor  any  anistance  in  the  imptoranent  of  than  a  subject  of  gratitude  to  my  fellow- 
oreatures,  if  I  were  not  satisfied  that  really  to  inform  the  understanding,  corrects 
and  enlarges  the  heart."  "  Si  sic  omnia  I"  Would  that  all  were  thus !  Happy 
were  it  &r  the  character  of  Junius  as  a  nun,  if  he  had  always  been  guided  as  a 
writer  by  such  views  and  feelings ! 

TVho  was  Junita  ?  Volumes  hare  been  written  to  answer  this  question,  and  it 
remains  stUl  imdecided.  At  the  end  of  eighty  years  of  inquiry  and  discussion,  afler 
the  claims  of  nearly  twenty  persons  have  been  examined  and  set  aade,  only  two 
names  remain  before  the  public  as  candidates  for  this  distinction."  They  are  Sir 
Philip  Fzaocis,  and  Lord  Geinge  Sa^viUe,  afterward  Lord  Creorge  GrMmain.  In 
&TW  and  against  each  of  these,  there  is  oixcomitantiiU  evidence  of  conaidraahla 
weight.  Neither  of  them  has  left  any  specimens  of  style  which  are  equal  in  ele* 
ganoe  and  fiirce  to  the  more  fini^ed  productions  of  Junius.  Lord  George  Saektrille, 
however,  is  far  inferior  in  this  respect.  He  was  never  a  practical  writer ;  and  it 
Bsems  impossible  to  beliere,  that  the  mind  which  expressed  itself  in  the  compositiona 
he  has  1^  ua,  oould  ever  have  been  raised  by  any  excitement  of  emotion  or  fervor 
of  effort,  into  a  capacity  to  produoe  the  Letters  of  Junius.  Sir  Philip  Francis  was 
confessedly  a  fu  more  able  writer.  He  had  studied  composition  from  early  life. 
He  was  diligent  in  his  attendance  on  Parliament ;  and  he  reported  some  of  Lord 
Chatham's  speeches  with  uncommon  elegance  and  force.  If  we  must  choose  be- 
tween the  two—if  th«»  is  no  other  name  to  be  hnnight  fiffwaid,  and  thia  seems 
hardly  posdhle — ^the  weight  of  evidence  is  oertaittly  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Ifaoanlay  has 
summed  it  up  with  his  usual  shility  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  Was  he  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  ?  Our  own  firm  belief  is,  that  he 
was.  The  external  evidence  is,  we  think,  such  as  would  support  a  verdict  in  a 
civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal  proceeding.  The  handwriting  of  Junius  is  the  very  pecu- 
liar handwriting  of  Francis,  slightly  disguised.  As  to  the  position,  punmits,  and 
connections  of  Junius,  the  following  are  tiie  most  in^iortant  &cts  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  clearly  proved :  First,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  technical  forms 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office ;  secondly,  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  business  of  the  War  office  ;  thirdly,  that  he,  during  the  year  1770,  attended  de- 
bates in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  todt  notes  of  speeches,  particularly  of  the  speeches 
of  Lord  Chatham ;  fourthly,  that  he  bitterly  resented  the  aj^ntment  of  VLr.  Cha- 
mier  to  the  place  of  deputy  Secretary  at  War  ;  fifthly,  that  he  was  bound  by  some 
Btroi^  tie  to  the  firat  Lord  Holland.  Now  Francie  passed  some  years  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  office.  He  was  subsequeutly  chief  clerk  of  the  War  office.  He  re- 
peatedly mentioned  that  he  had  himself,  in  1770,  heard  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham  ; 
and  some  of  those  speeches  were  actually  printed  from  his  notes.  He  resigned  his 
clerkship  at  the  War  office  from  resentment  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cfaamier.  It 
was  by  Lord  iioUand  that  he  was  first  introduced  into  the  public  service.  Now, 
here  are  five  marks,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  found  in  Junius.  They  are  all  five 
found  in  Francis.  We  do  not  believe  that  more  than  two  of  them  can  be  found  in 
any  other  person  whatever.  If  thia  argument  does  not  settle  the  question,  there  is 
an  end  of  all  reascuiing  on  circumstantial  evidence. 

*'  The  internal  evidence  seems  to  us  to  point  the  same  way.  The  style  of  Francis 
bears  a  strong  iwsemblance  to  that  of  Junius ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  admit,  what 
is  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  the  acknowledged  eouqiositious  of  Francis  are 
Tcry  decndedly  inferior  to  the  anonymous  letters.  The  argument  from  inferiority,  at 
all  events,  is  one  which  may  be  urged  with  at  least  equal  force  against  every  claim- 

'  It  hu  been  •bown  in  the  London  Alhennum,  tbat  the  recent  attempts  to  make  the  yonnger  LyU 
tleton  Juniiu,  and  also  a  Soottish  nsmed  Maclain,  nre  mtire  fidlnres. 
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ant  thAt  has  ever  been  mentioned,  with  the  Bin^  exception  of  Burke,  who  certainly 
was  not  Janiaa.  And  what  oonclnsion,  after  all,  can  be  drawn  from  mere  inferior- 
ity ?  Every  writer  must  produce  his  best  work ;  and  the  interval  between  his  beat 
Wffitk  and  hit  seeond  best  watk  may  he  very  wide  indeed.  Nobody  will  say  that 
the  best  letters  of  Jnahis  are  more  decidedly  superiw  to  the  acknowledged  works  of 
Fraucia,  than  three  or  four  of  Comeille's  tragedies  to  the  rest ;  than  three  or  four  of 
Ben  Jonaon's  comedies  to  the  rest ;  than  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  to  the  other  works 

Bunyan  ;  Aan  Don  Unixote  to  the  other  works  of  Cervantes.  Nay,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Man  in  the  Mask,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  a  most  unequal  writer. 
To  go  no  fazthOT  than  the  Lettras  which  bear  the  signature  of  Jtmins — ^the  Letter 
to  the  King,  and  the  heUen  to  Home  Tooke,  have  little  in  common  except  the  as- 
perity ;  and  asperity  was  ui  ingredient  seldom  wanting  either  in  the  writings  or  in 
the  speeches  of  Fraueis. 

"  Indeed,  one  of  the  itiongest  Teasoni  believing  that  Francis  was  Junius,  is  the 
moral  tesemblanee  betveen  the  two  men.  It  is  not  difficult,  from  the  letters  which, 
under  various  signatures,  are  known  to  have  been  written  by  Junius,  and  from  hia 
dealings  with  Woodfall  and  othws,  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  his  charao* 
tar.  He  was  clearly  a  man  not  destitute  of  real  patriotism  and  magnanimity — a 
man  whose  vices  wore  not  of  a  aorcUd  kind.  But  he  must  also  have  been  a  man  in 
ibe  highest  d^ee  am^ant  and  iiuolent— a  man  prone  to  malevolence,  and  prone  to 
the  error  of  iffjwtjih'T'g  his  malevolence  ibr  public  virtue.  *  Doest  thou  well  to  be 
angry  ?'  was  the  question  asked  in  old  time  of  the  Hebrew  prophet.  And  he  an- 
swered, '  I  do  well.*  This  was  evidently  the  temper  of  Junius  ;  and  to  this  cause 
ve  attribute  the  savage  cruelty  which  diagraces  several  a£  his  Letters.  No  man  is 
so  meroileaa  as  he  who,  under  a  strong  iMf-delnsion,  confounds  his  antipathies  with 
his  duties.  It  may  be  added,  that  Junius,  though  allied  with  the  democratic  party 
by  common  emniti(s,  was  the  very  opposite  of  a  democratic  politician.  While  at- 
tacking  individuals  with  a  ferocity  which  perpetually  violated  all  the  laws  of  literary 
war&re,  he  regarded  the  most  defective  parts  aS  old  ctnutitiitiMis  with  a  respect 
amounting  to  pedantry — ^pleaded  the  cause  aXOlA  Sarum  with  fervcnr,  and  contempt- 
uously told  the  capitalists  of  Manchester  and  Leeds  that,  if  they  wanted  votes,  they 
might  buy  land  and  become  freeholdors  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkahire.  All  this,  we 
believe,  might  atand,  with  aoaroely  any  change,  Jbr  a  character  of  Philip  Francis."' 

'  Charin  Butler,  in  hU  RemiiuacenoM,  aoggeats  a  mixed  hypotbedi  oo  this  nibject.  He  thiakt 
that  Sir  Pbilip  Francis  ^as  too  young  to  have  prodaced  these  Letters,  which  mdicate  very  thoraagh 
and  extenaive  reading,  and  especially  s  profound  knowledge  of  haman  character.  He  mentioos, 
likewise,  that  Junius  shows  himself  in  the  most  unaBected  manner,  throagfaout  his  private  corre- 
■poodence  with  Wood&ll,  to  have  been  not  only  a  man  of  high  rank,  but  of  ample  fortune — prom- 
istag  to  indemnify  him  agunst  any  low  he  might  Bufier  from  being  prosecuted,  a  thing  which  Fran- 
cis, with  a  mere  clerkship  in  the  War  office,  was  unable  to  do.  He  therefore  thinks  that  Sir  Philip 
may  have  been  the  organ  of  some  older  man  of  the  highest  rank  and  wealth,  who  has  chosen  to 
remain  in  proud  obscurity.  It  is  certain  that  some  one  acted  in  conjuDCtion  with  Junius,  for  he  says 
in  his  fifty-first  note  to  Woodfall,  "  The  gentleman  who  transacts  the  conreyancing  part  of  this  cor- 
respondence, tells  me  there  was  much  difficulty  last  night."  This  person  was  once  seen  by  a 
clerk  of  Woodfall,  as  he  withdrew  from  the  door,  alter  having  thrown  in  a  Letter  of  Junius.  He 
was  a  person  who  "  wore  a  bag  and  a  sword,"  showing  that  he  was  not  a  mere  servant,  but,  as  Jii> 
nius  described  him,  a  "  gentleman."  It  aeems  probable,  also,  that  die  hand  of  another  was  used 
in  transcribing  these  Letters,  ibr  Jonius  says  concerning  one  of  them,  "  You  shall  have  the  Letter 
some  time  to-morrow ;  it  can  not  be  corrected  and  copied  before ;"  and  again,  of  another,  "  The  in- 
closed, though  begun  within  these  few  days,  has  been  greatly  labored.  It  is  very  eorreeiiy  eopUd." 
This,  though  not  decisive,  has  ihs  air  of  one  who  is  speaking  of  what  another  pwson  bad  been  do- 
ing, not  himself.  IF  this  be  admitted,  Mr.  Batler  suggests  that  Aese  Letters  may  actually  have 
been  sent  to  WoodfiiU  in  the  handwriting  of  Francis,  without  his  being  the  origin^  author.  Still, 
he  by  no  means  considers  him  a  mere  copyist.  Francis  may  have  collected  valuable  information ; 
may  have  given  very  important  hints ;  may  even  have  shored,  to  some  extent,  in  the  compositioi^ 
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But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  origin  of  these  Letters,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  the  poHtical  relations  of  the  writer,  and  the  feelings  by  which  he  wu 
actuated.    A  few  remarks  on  this  subject  will  close  the  present  sketch. 

The  author  of  these  Letters,  as  we  learn  from  Woodfall,  had  been  for  some  yeazg 
an  active  politick  partisan.  He  had  written  largely  ibr  the  public  prints  under  va- 
rious signatures,  and  with  great  abili^.  A  crisis  now  arrived  which  induced  him 
to  come  forward  under  a  new  name,  and  urged  him  by  still  higher  motives  to  the 
utmost  exertion  of  his  powers.  Lord  Chatham's  "  checkered  and  dovetailed"  calnnet 
had  fallen  to  jdeces,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  as  Junhu  ej^preased  it,  became  "  min- 
ister hy  accident,"  at  the  close  of  1767.  Be  immediately  endeavored  to  strengthen 
himself  on  every  side.  He  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  King  by  making  Lord  North 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  by  raising  Mr.  Jenkinson,  the  organ  of  Lord  Bute, 
to  higher  office  and  influence.  Thus  he  gave  a  decided  ascendency  to  the  Tories. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  endeavored  to  conciliate  Lord  Rockingham  and  tiie  Duke  of 
Bedford  by  very  liberal  propmals.  But  Uiese  gentlemen  di^riog  as  to  the  lead  of 
the  House,  the  Bedford  interest  prevailed  ;  Lord  'Weymouth,  a  member  of  that  fam- 
ily, was  made  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department ;  while  Lord  Rockingham  was  sent 
back  to  the  ranks  of  Opposition  under  a  sense  of  wrong  and  insult.  Six  months,  down 
almost  to  the  middle  of  1768,  were  spent  in  these  negotiatioiui  and  anangements. 

These  things  wrought  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  Junius,  who  was  n  Grenville  or 
Rockingham  Whig.  But  in  addition  to  this,  he  had  strong  private  animosities.  He 
not  only  saw  with  alarm  and  abhorrence  the  triumph  of  Tory  principles,  but  he  cher» 
ished  the  keenest  personal  resentment  toward  the  King  and  moat  of  hia  ministers. 
Those,  especially,  who  had  deserted  tl^ir  former  Whig  associates,  he  regarded  as 
traitors  to  ihe  cause  cl  liberty.  He  therefore  now  determined  to  give  full  scope  to 
his  feelings,  and  to  take  up  a  system  of  attack  fax  more  galling  to  his  opponents  than 
had  ever  yet  been  adopted.  One  thing  was  favorable  to  snch  a  design.  Parliament 
was  to  expire  within  a  few  months ;  and  every  blow  now  struck  would  give  double 
alarm  and  distress  to  the  government,  while  it  served  also  to  inflame  the  miods  of 
the  people,  and  rouse  them  to  a  more  determined  resistance  in  the  ajqpioaching  eleo- 
tions.  Accordingly,  at  the  close  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  the  bosiness  of  the 
session  really  commences,  he  addressed  his  first  Letter  to  die  printer  of  the  Public 
Advertiser,  under  date  of  January  21, 1769.  It  was  elaborated  with  great  care ; 
but  its  most  striking  peculiarity  was  the  daring  spirit  of  personal  attack  by  which  it 
was  characterized.  Junius,  for  the  first  time,  broke  through  the  barriers  thrown 
around  the  monarch  by  the  maxim,  "  the  King  can  do  no  wrong."  He  assailed  him 
like  any  other  man,  though  in  more  courtly  and  guarded  language.  Assuming  an  air 
of  great  respect  for  his  motives,  he  threw  out  the  most  subtle  insinuations,  mingled 
with  the  keenest  irony,  as  to  his  "  love  of  low  intrigue,"  and  "  the  treacherous  amuse- 
ment of  double  and  triple  negotiations."  It  was  plainly  his  intention  not  only  to 
distress^  but  to  terrify.  He  represented  the  people  as  driven  to  the  verge  of  despera- 
tion. He  hinted  at  the  possilde  consequences.  He  spoke  of  the  crisis  as  one  "  from 
which  a  reasonable  man  can  expect  no  remedy  hut  poison,  no  relief  but  death."  He 
attadced  the  ministry  in  more  direct  terms,  commenting  vrith  great  'severi^  on  the 

or,  at  least,  ibe  reniioa  of  llie  Lattara ;  fat  the  writer  was  plainly  not  an  anthor  by  profemoB.  In 
shorty  Francis  maj  ha^a  bean  to  hbu,  in  reipect  to  these  Letters,  what  Buriu  was  mare  folly  to 
Lord  Bockingfaam,  and  what  Alexander  Hamilton  was,  at  times  to  Waibington.  On  thk  theoty 
the  goremmaot  woold  have  die  nine  motivea  to  boy  off  Sir  Philip  Fraocia,  a  thing  they  seem 
plnnly  to  have  done  when  these  Letten  stopped  so  mddenlj  in  1773.  It  mi^  have  been  a  oowU- 
tioB  madeby  Jnnins  ia  &vor  of  his  ftiend.  To  ham  made  it  far  himself .  seems  moonsistMit  with 
Us  whole  chanoter  and  bearing,  both  in  his  Letten  to  the  pablio  and  his  c«i6denttal  eommnnW 
cations  to  Wood&lL  The  theory  w,  at  least,  an  ingenions  one,  and  has  therefore  been  here  slated. 
It  has,  howerer,  veiy  serioos  diflkoMes,  as  the  reedCT  will  eadly  pexceiTe. 
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efaaracter  of  those  who  filled  the  principal  departmentfl  of  state,  and  declaring,  "We 
need  look  no  farther  for  the  oaiue  of  eveiy  mischief  which  b^jUls  us."  "  It  is  not  a 
eanial  coneoiKnee  cf  calamitoni  ciicnmitanoeB — it  is  the  pemioioiu  hand  of  govern- 
ment  alone,  that  can  make  a  whole  people  desperate."  All  this  was  done  with  a 
dignity,  force,  and  elegance  entirely  without  pandlel  in  the  colmnns  of  a  newspaper. 
The  attention  of  the  pnblio  wa>  ■tnmgjy  arrested.  The  poet  Gray,  in  his  corre- 
spondence, speaks  of  ike  aheorfaing  power  of  this  Letter  over  his  mind,  when  he  took  it 
np  casaally  fiir  the  fint  time  at  a  oonntry  inn,  where  he  had  stopped  &a  re&eshmmit 
on  a  journey.  He  was  unaUe  to  lay  it  down,  or  even  to  think  of  the  food  before  him,  un- 
til he  had  read  it  over  and  over  again  with  the  most  patniiil  interest.  The  same  pro- 
found sensation  was  awakened  in  the  higher  political  circles  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Still  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  writer,  at  this  time,  had  formed  any  definite 
plan  of  oontinuittg  these  Letters.  Very  pondbly,  except  for  a  cirounutance  now  to 
be  mentioned,  he  might  have  stopped  here  ;  and  the  name  of  Junius  have  been  known 
only  in  our  literature  by  this  single  specimen  of  eloquent  vituperation.  But  he  was 
instantly  attacked.  As  if  ftnr  the  very  purpose  of  compelling  him  to  go  on,  and  of 
giving  nottniety  to  his  efibrts.  Sir  William  DiKpa,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  eame  out  un* 
der  his  own  s^nature,  charging  him  with  "  maliciously  traducing  the  bwt  c^iarae- 
ters  of  the  kingdom,"  and  going  on  particularly  to  defend  Uie  Commander  in  Chief, 
theMarquessof  Granby,  against  the  severe  imputations  of  this  Letter.  Junius  him- 
self could  not  have  asked,  or  conceived  of,  any  thing  more  perfectly  suited  to  make 
him'oonapicaona  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Sir  William  had  the  character  of  being 
an  elegant  scholar,  and  had  gained  high  distinction  as  an  officer  in  the  army  by  the 
capture  of  Manilla,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  1762.  It  was  no  light 
thing  for  such  a  man  to  throw  himself  into  the  lists  without  any  personal  provoca- 
tion, and  challenge  a  combat  with  this  unknown  champion.  It  was  the  highest 
posnble  testimaiy  to  his  powers.  Junius  saw  his  advantage.  He  {terfectly  under- 
stood  his  antagwiist — an  open-heaited  and  ineantions  man,  vain  of  his  literary  attain- 
ments, and  xmcommonly  sensitive  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  He  seized  at  once  on 
the  weak  points  of  Sir  WilUam's  letter.  He  turned  the  argument  against  him.  He 
overwhelmed  him  with  derision.  He  showed  infinite  dexterity  in  wresting  every  weap- 
on from  his  hands,  and  in  tuniing  all  his  praises  of  the  Marquess,  and  apologies  fw  his 
failings,  into  new  instruments  of  attack.  "  It  is  you.  Sir  William,  who  make  your 
friend  appear  awkward  and  ridiculous,  by  giving  him  a  kiced  suit  of  tawdry  qwUiji- 
cations  which  Nature  never  intended  him  to  wear !"  "  It  is  you  who  have  taken 
pains  to  represent  your  friend  in  the  character  of  a  drunken  landlord,  who  deals 
out  his  promises  as  liberally  as  hu  liqnor,  and  will  suffer  no  man  to  leave  his  table 
either  sorrowful  or  sober !"  He  tiien  turned  upon  Sir  William  himself.  He  glanced 
at  scnne  of  the  leading  transactions  of  his  life.  He  goaded  him  with  the  most  hu- 
miliating iuunuations  and  interrogatories.  He  hinted  at  the  motives  which  the  pub- 
lic would  impute  to  him,  in  thus  c<nning  out  from  his  retirement  at  CUflon ;  and  con- 
clnded  by  addng  in  a  tone  of  lofty  contempt,  "  And  do  you  now,  after  a  retreat  not 
very  like  that  of  Scipio,  presume  to  intrude  yourself,  unthought  of^  nnealled  for,  npcni 
the  patience  of  the  public  ?"  Never  was  an  assailant  so  instantaneously  put  on  the 
defensive.  Instead  of  silencing  the  "  traducer,"  and  making  him  the  object  of  public 
indignation,  he  was  himself  dragged  to  the  confessional,  or  rather  placed  as  a  culprit 
At  the  bar  of  the  public.  His  feelings  at  this  sudden  change  seem  much  to  have 
naembled  those  of  a  traveler  in  the  forests  of  Africa,  when  he  finds  himself,  without 
a  moment's  warning,  wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a  boa  constrictor,  darting  from  above, 
and  crushed  beneath  its  weight.  He  exclaimed  piteously  against  this  "  uncandid 
Junius,"  his  <*  abominaUe  scandals,"  his  delight  in  puttii^  men  to  "  the  rack,"  and 
'*  mangling  tibeir  carcasses  with  a  hatchet."    He  quoted  Virgil,  and  made  a  feeling 
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allusion  to  ^Bop's  Fables  :  "  You  bite  against  a  file  ;  cease,  viper  !'*  Junius  replied 
in  three  Letters,  two  of  which  will  be  found  below.  He  tells  Sir  William  that  an 
"  academical  education  had  given  him  an  unlimited  command  over  the  most  beauti- 
ful figures  of  speech."  "  Hades,  hatchets,  racks,  and  vipers  dance  tiirough  your  let- 
ten  in  all  the  mazes  of  metaphorical  eonfuntm.  These  are  the  gloomy  eompani«u 
of  a  disturbed  imagination ;  the  melancholy  madness  of  poetry,  without  the  inspira- 
tion." As  the  corre^ndence  went  on,  Sir  William  did,  indeed,  clear  himself  of  the 
imputations  thrown  out  by  Junius  affecting  his  personal  honesty,  but  he  was  so  shock- 
ed and  confonnded  by  the  overmastering  power  of  his  antagonist,  that  he  aooa  gave 
np  the  contest.  Some  montlH  ailer,  when  he  saw  these  XiOtten  collected  and  repub- 
lished in  a  volume,  he  again  came  forward  to  complain  of  their  injustice.  "Haret 
lateri  lethcdis  arundo"*  was  the  savage  exclamation  of  Junius,  when  he  saw  the 
writhings  of  his  prostrate  foe.  Such  was  the  first  encounter  of  Junius  before  the  pub- 
lic. The  whole  nation  looked  on  with  astonishment ;  and  from  this  hour  his  name  was 
known  as  familiarly  in  every  part  c£  the  kingdom  as  that  of  Chatham  at  Johnson.  It 
was  a  name  of  terror  to  the  King  and  his  ministers ;  and  of  pride  and  exultation  to 
thousands  thronghout  the  empire,  not  only  of  those  who  sympathized  in  his  malignant 
feelings,  but  those  who,  like  Burke,  condemned  his  spirit,  and  yet  considered  him  en- 
gaged in  a  just  cause,  and  hailed  him  as  a  defender  of  the  invaded  rights  of  the  people. 

Jumus  now  resumed  his  attack  on  the  ministry  with  still  greater  boldness  vai  vir> 
ulence.  Aller  assailing  the  Duke  of  Grafton  repeatedly  on  individual  points,  he 
came  out  in  two  Letters,  under  date  of  May  30th  and  July  8th,  1769,  with  a  gen- 
eral review  of  his  Grace's  life  and  conduct.  These  are  among  his  most  finished  pro- 
ductiiHU,  and  will  be  given  below.  On  the  I9th  of  September,  he  attacked  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  whose  interests  had  been  preferred  to  &ose  of  Lord  Boi^ingham  in  the 
ministerial  arrangements  mentioned  above.  This  Letter  has  even  more  force  than 
the  two  preceding  ones,  and  will  also  be  found  in  this  collection.  Three  months  after, 
December  19th,  1769,  appeared  his  celebrated  Letter  to  the  King,  the  longest  and 
most  elaborate  of  all  his  performances.  The  reader  will  agree  with  Hr.  Buriie  in 
saying,  "  it  contains  many  bold  truths  by  which  a  wise' prince  might  pn^t."  Lord 
Chatham  now  made  his  appearance  on  the  stage,  after  an  illness  of  three  years  ;  and 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  January  9th,  1770,  took  up  the  cause  with  more  than 
his  accustomed  boldness  and  eloquence.  Without  partaking  of  the  bitter  spirit  of 
Junius,  he  maintained  his  principles  on  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  in  their 
fullest  extent.  He  at  once  declared  in  the  .face  6i  the  country,  "  A  breach  has  been 
made  in  the  Constitution — the  battlements  are  dismantled — the  citadel  is  open  to 
the  first  invader — the  walls  totter — the  Constitution  is  not  tenable.  What  remains, 
then,  but  for  us  to  stand  foremost  in  the  breach,  to  repair  it,  or  peri^  in  it  ?"  The 
result  has  already  been  stated  in  connection  with  that  and  his  other  speech  on  this 
subject,  p.  114-18.  At  the  end  of  mne^e^  days,  January  28th,  1770,  the  Duke  of 
Gral^on  was  driven  from  power !  About  a  fortnight  after,  Junius  addressed  his  fall- 
en adversary  in  a  Letter  of  great  force,  which  closes  the  extracts  from  his  writings 
in  this  volume.  Lord  North's  ministry  now  commenced.  Junius  continued  his  la^ 
bors  with  various  aUlity,  but  with  little  success,  nearly  two  years  longer,  until,  in 
the  month  of  January,  1772,  the  King  remarked  to  a  friend  in  confidence,  "  Junius 
is  known,  and  will  write  no  more."  Such  proved  to  be  the  fact.  His  last  perform- 
ance was  dated  January  2lBt,  1772,  three  years  to  a  day  from  his  first  great  Letter 
to  the  printer  of  the  Public  Advertiser.  Within  a  few  months  Sir  Philip  Framcis 
was  appointed  to  one  of  the  highest  stations  of  profit  and  trust  in  India,  at  &  distanoe 
of  fifteen  thousand  miles  £rom  the  seat  of  Bnglieh  politics ! 


*  Still  raoklea  in  his  «de  the  fatal  dart 
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LETTER 

TO  THE  PRINTER  OF  TBE  PUBLIC  ADVERTISER.) 


Sir, — The  snbmissioo  of  &  fre«  people  to  the 
azectitm  withorit^r  of  government  is  no  more 
thaa  a  oonipluiice  with  laws  which  they  them- 
selvra  have  enaeted.  While  the  national  honor 
ii  firmly  maintained  ^road,  and  while  justice  is 
impartially  administered  at  home,  the  obedience 
of  the  subject  will  be  volantary,  cheerfnl,  and,  I 
might  say,  almost  nolimited.  A  generous  na- 
tion is  grateful  even  for  the  preservation  of  ita 
rights,  ud  willingly  extends  the  respect  doe  to 
tbe  office  of  a  good  prinoe  into  an  affection  for 
bis  perm.  Lfffulty,  in  the  heart  and  under- 
•taading  «f  an  BngUshoMii,  is  a  rational  attaeh- 
meot  to  the  goardian  trf*  the  laws.  Prejudices 
and  passion  have  sometimes  eairied  it  to  a  crim- 
bial  Imgth;  and,  whatever  foreigners  may  im- 
■gino,  we  know  that  EngUshinen  have  erred  as 
mneb  in  a  mistakea  seal  in'  particolar  penom 
and  hmilisi,  as  they  ever  did  in  defense  of  what 
Aey  tboaght  OMMt  dear  and  iuereatuff  to  them- 
selves. 

It  naturally  Alls  us  with  resentment  to  see 
inch  a  temper  insulted  and  abused.'    In  reading 

*  Dated  Jnauy  fl,  ITW.  There  is  gTeat  re^- 
larttr  in  tfae  stmctare  of  this  letter.  'The  first  two 
para^rapbi  contsin  tfae  exardiuai.  The  IrannMoa 
Mlows  la  third  partgniph,  leading  to  the  nsin 
proposMm,  which  ia  contained  ia  the  fburdi.  via., 
"  that  tbo  existing  diaoontent  sod  disssters  ti  Aa 
natiOD  wen  Jostly  ohargeMa  on  ^  King  tad  mia- 
ittry."  Tbe  seat  eigbt  psngraphs  era  inteaded  to 
give  the  proef  of  this  propoaitioa,  by  reviewing  tbe 
chief  dapaftmeats  of  goveniment,  end  endeavoring 
to  show  the  inoompetency  or  maladministration  of 
tfae  men  to  whom  they  were  intrusted.  A  reeapit- 
mlation  Ibllows  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  lead- 
ing to  a  nstetaaMBi  of  the  pmpositiao  is  slUI  bmad- 
•rterms.  This  is  BtreBgthened  in  the  coacft»*»ga  by 
tbo  remark,  that  ifdie  nation  sbonld  eaoape  from  ita 
desperate  oondition  through  some  signal  interpori- 
tioo  of  Divine  Providence,  posterity  woold  not  he- 
Heve  the  history  of  the  times,  or  omuider  it  possible 
tfaat  England  sboald  have  survived  a  crisis  "  so  fhll 
of  tenor  and  deapur." 

*  We  have  here  tbe  starting  point  of  tbe  exordi- 
nm,  as  it  1^  originally  in  the  mind  of  Jnnlas,  viz., 
that  die  Bn^h  natioa  was  "  inselted  and  abnaed" 
by  the  King  and  mliristers.  Bat  this  was  too  stroag 
a  BtMeawat  to  be  bioaglit  oat  abrapt^.  Jaaiua 
thenfaca  went  back,  aod  prepared  the  way  by  show- 
ingla  sacoesstve  sentences,  (l.)  Why  a  free  people 
ebsy  the  laws---"  hecause  they  have  themselves  ea- 
ected  them."  (9.)  Tliat  this  obedience  is  ordinarily 
dieerfal,  and  almost  unlimited.  (3.)  Tfaat  such  obe- 
dience to  tbe  gaardian  of  the  laws  natarally  leads 
to  a  strong  alfeotioa  fbr  bis  person.   (4.)  That  this 


the  history  of  a  free  people,  whose  rights  have 
been  invaded,  we  are  interested  in  their  cause. 
Our  own  feelings  tell  us  how  long  they  ought  to 
have  snbmitted,  and  at  what  moment  it  would 
have  been  treachery  to  themselves  not  to  have 
resisted.  How  much  warmer  will  be  our  re- 
sentment, if  experieiiod  should  bring  the  fatal 
example  home  to  ourselves  1 

The  situation  of  this  country  is  alarming 
enough  to  rouse  the  attention  of  every  man  who 
pretends  to  a  concern  for  the  public  welfare. 
Appearances  justify  suspicion;  and,  when  the 
safety  of  a  nation  is  at  stake,  snspioion  is  a  just 
gnmnd  of  inqniry.  Let  us  enter  into  it  with 
candor  and  deoenoy.  Respect  is  doe  to  the  sta- 
tion of  ministers ;  and  if  a  resofaition  must  at 
last  he  taken,  there  is  none  so  likely  to  he  snp- 
pnted  with  flrmnesa  as  that  whidi  has  been 
adtqited  with  moderation. 

The  rain  or  prosperity  of  a  st«te  depends  so 

affection  (aa  shown  in  their  history)  had  often  been 
excessive  among  the  Bngiislv  who  were,  in  fac^ 
pecnUariy  liable  to  a  "ailstakea  seal  ftn-  parttcnlar 
persons  and  ftnnHes."  Hence  Uiey  were  eqnally 
liable  (tUs  is  not  said,  but  implied)  to  have  their 
loyalty  imposed  npm ;  and  therefbre  tfae  feeling 
then  so  prevaleot  was  well  ibanded,  that  King, 
in  his  rash  coansels  and  reckless  choice  of  minis- 
ters, mutt  have  been  taking  advantage  of  ifae  gen- 
emus  OQofideooe  of  his  people,  and  playing  on  the 
easiness  of  tbolr  temper.  If  to,  dasy  were  tadaed 
insulted  and  abased.  The  exordium,  then,  is  a 
complete  chain  of  logioa]  dedncti<m,  aiid  tfae  case 
is  fMj  made  ont,  provided  tbe  popular  feeling  re- 
ferred to  was  correct.  And  liere  we  see  where  the 
fallacy  of  Junlaa  bea,  whenever  he  is  in  tbe  wrong. 
It  is  la  tMngfirgramUi  one  of  the  steps  of  bis 
reasmdng.  He  doss  nob  in  tfaia  ease,  even  nentkm 
the  feeling  llhided  to  b  dfaivet  terms.  He  knew  it 
waa  beating  in  the  hesrts  of  die  peo^ ;  his  whole 
preceding  train  of  thought  was  calculated  to  jnstiiy 
and  inflame  it;  and  he  therefore  leaps  at  once  to 
tbe  conchuion  it  invtdves,  and  addresses  them  as 
aotaaUy  filled  with  rassn^eml  "to  see  a«cb  a  tem- 
per insulted  and  abased."  The  feeling,  ia  this  in- 
stance,  waa  to  a  great  extent  well  founded,  and  so 
far  fais  logic  la  complete.  In  other  eases  his  assump- 
tion ia  a  false  ane.  He  lays  hold  trf*  some  slander  of 
ttie  day,  aooH  distorted  statement  of  faeta,  aone 
maxim  wbiA  is  only  half  tne,  some  prevailit^  paa- 
sion  or  prejadke,  and,  de^snnsly  intermineJing 
UMm  wiA  a  train  of  tfaoaght  which  in  every  Mber 
i«speot  is  ktgioal  and  Jaat,  he  hurries  tbe  mind  to  a 
conclnsion  which  aeems  necessarily  Involved  ia  the 
premises.  Hardly  aay  writer  has  so  muk  ait  and 
planaibili^  in  thaa  mlalei^ng  the  mind. 
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much  upon  tbe  adrainutratim  of  itt  gorenunent, 
that,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  merh  of  a  min- 
vAry,  we  need  only  observe  tbe  condition  of  the 
people.  IT  we  see  obedient  to  the  laws, 
prosperous  in  their  Indostij,  aoited  at  home,  and 
respected  abroad,  we  may  reasmably  premme 
that  their  affairs  are  conducted  by  men  of  expe- 
rience, abilities,  and  virtue.  If,  on  the  oonlrary, 
we  see  a  universal  spirit  of  distrust  and  dissat- 
iafftction,  a  rapid  decay  of  trade,  dissensions  in  all 
parts  of  tbe  empire,  and  a  total  loss  of  respect 
in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers,  we  may  prononnce, 
withoat  hesitation,  that  the  gorernment  of  that 
ooantry  is  weak,  distracted,  and  corrupt.  The 
multitode,  in  all  countries,  are  patient  to  a  cer- 
tain point.  Ill  usage  naj  rouse  their  indigna- 
tion, and  hnny  them  into  exeeawa,  btU  the  orig- 
inal fmUt  it  m  gsttmniMt.'  Perhaps  there 
never  was  on  instance  of  a  change  in  tbe  eir- 
cnmstanees  and  temper  at  a  wbole  nation,  so 
sodden  and  extraordinary  «a  that  which  the  mis- 
condnat  d"  ministers  has,  within  these  veiy  few 
years,  produced  in  Great  Britain.  When  our 
gracious  sovereign  ascended  tbe  throne,  we  were 
a  flourishing  and  a  contented  people.  If  the  per- 
sonal virtues  of  a  king  could  have  insured  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects,  the  scene  could  not 
have  altered  so  entirely  as  it  has  done.  ,  The 
idea  of  uniting  all  parties,  of  trying  all  charac- 
ters, and  distributing  tbe  offices  of  state  by  ro- 
tati<Hi,  was  gracious  and  benevolent  to  an  ex- 
treme, though  it  has  not  yet  produced  the  many 
salutary  effects  which  were  intended  by  it.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  wisdom  of  such  plan,  it  un- 
doubtedly arose  from  an  nnbonnded  goodness  of 
heart,  in  which  folly  had  no  share.  It  was  not 
a  oainioioQs  partialis  to  new  fkoes ;  it  was  not 
a  natural  turn  for  low  intrigue,  nor  was  it  the 
treaoberooa  amusement  of  double  and  triple  ne- 
gotiations. No,  sir,  it  arose  from  a  continued 
aaxie^  in  tbe  porest  of  all  possible  hearts  for 
the  general  welfare.^   Unfortunately  for  us,  the 

*  Here  is  tbe  central  Mea  of  the  tetter-die  prop- 
oaitiem  to  be  proved  in  respect  to  dw  King  and  bts 
nunUtera.  The  (bmer  put  of  this  paragraph  con- 
tuna  the  major  premise,  the  remainder  the  minor 
down  to  the  last  sentence,  wbidi  brings  out  tbe  con- 
claiioD  in  emphatic  terms.  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  niioor,  which  was  tbe  most  Important  premise, 
he  rapidly  eoatrasti  the  condition  of  Bngtond  befiwa 
and  after  the  King  ascended  the  thnne.  la  Mag 
M*,  he  dUatea  on  Akmb  emjn  of  die  King  which  led 
to,  and  which  scooant  ibr,  so  remarkable  a  change. 
Thns  tiie  conclusion  is  made  donbly  strong,  ^his 
union  of  severe  logic  with  (be  finest  riielotieal  skill 
in  filling  out  the  premises  and  glfing  them  dieir  it- 
most  efbct,  fomisfaei  an  excellent  model  for  tbe  sto- 
dent  in  oratory. 

•  In  this  attack  on  die  King,  diare  is  a  refined 
ardfice,  rarely  if  ever  equaled,  b  leading  the  mind 
gradnally  forward  ftom  the  slightest  poMible  insin* 
nation  to  dte  bitterest  irony.  Ilrst  w»  have  dn 
"unidng  of  all  psities,"  which  Is  proper  and  desira- 
ble; next,  "tryit^  all  cbaractera,"  which  suggests 
decidedly  a  want  of  jadgmeot;  then  "dlstribadng 
the  offices  of  sUt«  by  rotation,"  a  charge  rendered 
|dausibla,  at  least,  by  the  frequent  cbaages  of  min- 
isters, and  involving  (if  true)  a  weakness  little  short 


event  has  wA  beeo  answanUe  to  tbe  dedgn. 
AAer  a  rapid  snoeession  of  changes,  we  are  re- 
duced to  ^t  change  which  hardly  any  change 
can  mend.  Yet  there  is  no  extrunity  of  dis- 
tress whieh  of  itself  ought  to  reduce  a  great  na- 
tion to  despair.  It  is  not  the  disorder,  but  tbe 
physician  j  it  is  not  a  casual  ooncnrrenoe  of  ca- 
hmiitooa  oiroumstanoes,.  it  is  the  pernicious  band 
of  government,  which  alone  can  make  a  whole 
people  desperate. 

Without  much  political  sagacity,  or  any  ex- 
traordinary depth  of  observation,  we  need  only 
mark  how  the  principal  departments  of  the 
state  are  bestowed  [distribnted],  and  look  no 
farther  for  the  true  cause  of  every  mischief  that 
befalls  as. 

The  flnanoes  of  a  nation,  sinking  under  its 
debts  and  expenses,  are  committed  to  a  young 
nobleman  already  ruined  by  play.^  Introduced 

of  absolute  fktaity.  The  way  being  thus  prepared, 
what  was  first  insinoated  is  now  openly  expressed 
in  the  next  sentence-  The  word  "foUy"  is  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  the  King  of  England  in  the  fkce  of 
his  snbjects.  and  tbe  application  rotdered  doaUj 
severe  by  the  gravest  irony.  Btill,  there  Is  one  re- 
lief Allusion  is  made  to  bis  "  unbounded  goodness 
of  beait,"  from  wbidi,  in  the  preceding  chain  of  in- 
sinuations, these  errors  of  judgment  bed  been  de- 
duced. Tbe  next  sentence  takes  this  away.  It 
direcdy  ascribes  to  the  King,  with  an  increased  se- 
verity of  ironical  denial,  some  of  die  neaoert  paa- 
tvaiM  at  myal^,  "a  o^n-laoas  paidaU^  for  new 
faces,"  a  "  natural  love  of  low  iDtrigne,"  "  tbe  treach- 
enras  amniement  of  double  and  triple  negotiations  t" 
It  is  onnecesBBiy  to  remark  on  die  admirable  pre- 
cision and  force  of  the  langaage  in  these  expres- 
sions, and,  indeed,  throagboot  the  whole  passage. 
There  had  hesn  Jost  enough  in  the  King's  conduct 
$ot  die  last  seven  yean  to  make  die  people  suspect 
all  this,  and  to  weaken  or  destroy  their  affocdon  for 
die  CrowD.  It  was  all  connected  widi  that  system 
of  favoritism  inbroduoed  by  Lord  Bote^  irtuofa  the 
nation  so  mnch  abhorred.  Kolblng  bat  this  wodU 
have  made  them  endure  far  a  moment  sach  an  afc- 
taok  on  their  mooareh,  and  especially  the  abaohite 
mockery  with  which  Junius  concludes  tbe  wbole,  by 
speaking  of  "  the  anxie^of  die  purest  of  all  ^ttMe 
hearts  for  the  general  welfare!"  His  entire  Letter 
to  the  King,  with  all  the  rancor  ascribed  to  it  by 
Burke,  does  not  contain  so  mndi  bitterness  and  in- 
sult as  are  concentrated  in  diis  single  passage. 
While  we  can  not  bat  oondenn  hs  spirit  we  are 
fonedtoaeknowlsdge  diac  diers  is  in  this  and  maiqr 
other  passages  of  Jonlns,  a  rbetorlcal  skill  in  the 
evolntioD  of  thought  which  was  never  suipassed  fagr 
Demosdieoes. 

■  Tbe  Dake  of  OnOoi^  first  Lord  of  die  Treasny. 
It  is  uuneoassary  to  remarit  on  die  dexterify  of  oosi. 
necting  with  this  mention  ot  a  treasury,  "  inking' 
under  its  debts  and  expenses,"  the  idea  of  Its  head 
beiog  a  gambler  loaded  with  bis  own  debts,  and  li- 
able coDtinaally  to  new  distresses  and  temptatkian 
from  his  ]o7a  of  play.  Tbe  thoogtat  is  wisely  left 
here.  Tbe  aigvmeDt  which  It  implies  would  be 
weakened  by  any  attempt  to  expand  it.  Jndae 
often  reminds  os  of  the  great  Adieniao  orator,  in 
thus  striking  a  single  bk>w,  and  then  passing  on  to 
some  other  sohlect,  as  he  docs  here  to  the  ^ostaer 
of  the  Duke  of  Qrafton,  Us  InoaaaiateDagr,  o^rioa, 
and  iiTeaolatloB. 
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to  act  ODder  the  anapioes  of  horA  Cbatham,  and 
left  at  the  head  of  aflaira  bj  that  nobleman's  re- 
treat, he  became  a  minister  by  accident ;  hat,  de- 
•erting  the  principles  and  professions  which  f^ave 
him  a  moment's  popalarity,  we  see  him,  from 
every  honorable  engagement  to  the  publio,  an 
apostate  hj  design.  As  for  bostness,  the  world 
yet  knows  nothing  of  his  talents  or  molotion, 
imlaBi  a  wavering,  wayward  incouuteaoy  be  a 
mark  of  genius,  and  caprice  a  deittoiutratioa  of 
afidl.  It  maj  be  said,  perhaps,  that  it  b  bis 
Oraea'a  provinoa,  aa  snralj  it  is  his  passioi,  rath* 
er  to  distribote  tbaa  to  aave  the  poblic  money, 
and  that  while  Lord  North  is  Chanoellor  of  the 
Ezcheqner,  the  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  may 
be  as  thoughtless  and  extravagant  as  he  pleases. 
I  hope,  however,  he  will  not  rely  too  mach  on 
the  fertility  <rf  Lord  North's  genius  for  finance. 
His  Lordship  is  yet  to  give  us  the  first  proof  of 
his  abilities.  It  may  be  candid  to  suppose  that 
he  has  hitherto  volnntarily  oonoealoi  bis  tal- 
ents ;  intending,  perhaps,  to  astonish  tbe  wwld, 
when  we  least  expect  it,  with  a  knowledge  of 
trade,  a  choice'  of  expedients,  and  a  depth  of  re- 
soaroes  equal  to  the  necessities,  and  far  beyond 
the  hopes  of  his  country.  He  must  now  exert 
the  whole  power  of  hk  capacity,  if  he  would 
wish  us  to  forget  that,  since  he  has  been  in  offioe, 
BO  plan  has  Iwen  forawd,  no  syst«n  adhered  to, 
■or  any  ma  important  mMsore  wltqited  for  the 
idief  ot  pablie  dredit.  If  his  plan  for  tbe  serv- 
ice of  the  onnrent  year  be  not  irrevocably  fixed 
OD,  let  me  warn  him  to  think  seriously  of  conse- 
quences before  be  ventures  to  increase  the  pub- 
lic debt.  Outraged  and  oppressed  as  we  are, 
this  nation  will  not  bear,  after  a  six  years'  peace, 
to  see  new  millions  borrovred,  without  any  event- 
nal  diminntion  of  debt  or  redacti<Hi  of  interest. 
The  attnapt  might  rouse  a  spirit  of  resentment, 
which  might  reach  beyond  the  sacrifice  of  a  min- 
ister. As  to  the  debt  upon  tbe  civil  list,  the 
people  of  England  expect  that  it  will  not  be  paid 
without  a  strict  inquiry  how  it  was  incurred." 
If  it  most  be  paid  by  Parliament,  let  me  advise 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  think  of  some 
better  expedient  than  a  l6ttery.  To  support  an 
expensive  war,  or  in  circumstances  of  absolute 
neoeasity,  a  lottery  may  perhaps  be  allowable ; 
bat,  besides  that  it  is  at  aJl  times  the  very  worst 
way  of  raising  money  upon  the  people,  I  tbink  it 
ill  becomes  the  royal  dignity  to  have  tbe  debts  of 
a  prince  provided  for,  like  tbe  repairs  of  a  coun- 
try bridge  or  a  decayed  hospital.    The  maoage- 

■  Within  abont  seven  years,  Ae  King  bad  ran  ap 
a  debt  of  £513,000  bojtnd  At  ample  aUowanoe 
made  for  Us  expenses  on  die  civil  Us^  and  bad  Jnst 
applied,  at  tbe  openii^  of  Pariisnient,  fcr  a  srant  to 
pay  it  oiff.  The  nation  were  indignant  at  such  over- 
reaching. Tbe  debt,  however,  was  paid  ttiis  sei- 
aioa,  and  in  a  few  yean  there  was  anotiisr  contntct- 
ed.  TboB  it  went  on,  from  time  to  time,  nntil  1782, 
when  £300,000  more  were  paid,  in  sdditira  to  a 
laife  sum  daring  the  intBrral  At  this  time  a  par- 
tial provisioa  was  made.  In  connectioD  with  Mr. 
Borkfl's  plan  of  economical  refonn,  Ibr  preventtng 
an  flitare  eocrMdmieats  of  this  kind  on  tbe  paUic 
revenues. 


m 

meat  of  the  Eing's  affairs  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons can  not  be  more  disgraced  than  it  has  been. 
A  leading  minister  repeatedly  called  down  for  ah- 
solute  ignorance — ridiculous  motions  ridiculously 
withdrawn — deliberate  plans  disconcerted,  and 
a  week's  preparatira  of  graceful  oratory  lost  in  a 
moment,  give  us  some,  though  not  an  adequate 
idea  of  Lord  North's  parliamentary  abilities  and 
influence.'  Yet,  before  he  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  Chancellor  of  tbe  Excbequer,  he  was  nei- 
ther an  object  of  derision  to  his  eneniies,  nor  a[ 
melancholy  pity  to  his  fMeoda. 

A  aeries  of  inomsiatent  measnrea  had  alien- 
ated the  otdonies  from  their  dntj  as  subjects  and 
from  tbur  natoral  offeotidn  to  their  common 
country.  When  Mr.  Granville  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury,  he  felt  the  impossibility 
of  Great  Britain's  supporting  such  an  establisb- 
ment  as  her  former  successes  had  made  indiit- 
pensable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  giving  any 
sensible  relief  to  foreign  trade  and  to  the  weight 
of  the  pnblio  debt.  He  thought  it  equitable  that 
those  parts  of  the  empire  which  bad  benefited 
most  by  the  expenses  of  Che  war,  should  contrib- 
ute something  to  the  expenses  of  the  peace,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  of  the  constitntitMia]  right  vest- 
ed in  Parliament  to  raise  the  contribution.  Bat, 
unfortunately  for  this  coantry,  Mr.  GrenviHe  was 
at  any  rate  to  be  distressed  because  he  was  min- 
ister, and  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Camden  were  to  be 
patrons  oS  America,  beeaose  they  were  in  oppo- 
sition.  Their  deolanlicm  gave  spirit  and  srgo- 
ment  to  tbe  ookmies ;  and  while,  perhaps,  they 
meant  no  mom  than  tbe  mia  of  a  minister,  Uiey 
ID  e&ot  divided  one  half  d  the  empire  from  ^ 
other." 


T  Kotwitfistsndu^  diese  eai^  difBcoItiea,  Lord 
North  becama  at  last  a  veiy  deztenas  and  eAwdve 

debater. 

*  This  suack  on  Lord  Chatham  and  his  friend 
shows  the  political  affinities  of  Junius.  He  believed 
with  Mr.  Ckenville  and  Lord  Koc^ingfaam  in  tbe 
rigkt  of  Qrest  Britain  to  tax  America ;  and  in  refer- 
ring to  Mr.  Grenville's  attempt  to  enibrce  that  right 
by  the  Stamp  Act,  tte  adopts  bis  nana]  coarse  of  in- 
terweaving an  ai^tunent  in  its  favor  into  the  Ian* 
gauge  used.  He  dins  prepares  ttie  w^  for  his  cen- 
sures on  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Camden,  afflrmiog 
that  they  acted  on  the  principle  that "  Mr.  Qreaville 
was  at  any  rait  to  be  distressed  becaaao  he  was 
minister  and  Aey  were  in  opposition,"  thaa  inaply. 
lag  that  tbey  were  actuated  by  factioua  and  setfiih 
views  in  their  defense  of  Ameika.  Aboat  a  year 
after  this  letter  was  written.  Lord  Rockingfaam  was 
recoooOed  to  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Camden,  and 
all  united  to  break  down  the  Graftim  ministry.  Jn- 
nins  now  turned  nMind  and  wrote  his  celebrated 
ealof^am  aa  Lord  Chatbam,  coataioed  in  hia  fif^- 
IbnrA  letter,  in  wfaieb  he  says,  "B«e«^ed  htmors 
shall  gather  roand  his  nwn""*— 't,  and  thicken  ovw 
him.  ItiaasaUd&bricandwiUsDpportthelurela 
that  adorn  it  I  an  not  coDveaaut  in  ttie  language 
cf  panegyric.  These  praises  are  extorted  from  me ; 
bat  they  will  wear  wall,  for  they  have  bean  deariy 
earned."  The  last  of  bis  letten  was  addressed  to 
Lord  Canoden,  in  which  he  says, "  I  turn  with  pless* 
ore  from  tbac  barren  waste,  in  which  no  sotitai7 
plant  takes  not,iio  verdoie  qniokeM,to  a  cfaavae* 
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Undar  one  admiDtstntiai  tbo  Stamp  Act  is 
made,  under  the  Moond  it  u  repealed,  mdw  the 
third,  ^  apite  of  all  experieine,  a  new  mode  of 
taxiog  Um  eokmiea  ia  invented,  and  a  qnoetion 
revivad,  irtiieh  ought  to  have  been  baried  in  ob- 
livion. In  tbeie  oinmmstanoei^  a  new  office  is 
Bttabliabed  for  the  bnwwit  of  the  Plaatattoaa, 
and  the  Earl  of  Hilbbonmgh  called  forth,  at  a 
moat  critical  seaaoo,  to  govern  America.  The 
choice  at  least  annonnoed  to  as  a  man  of  supe- 
rior capacity  and  knowledge.  Whether  he  be  so 
or  not,  let  his  dispatches  as  far  as  they  have  ap> 
peared,  let  bis  measures  as  far  as  tbey  have  oper- 
ated, determine  for  him.  In  the  fbnner  we  have 
seen  strong  assertions  without  proof,  declamation 
witboat  argument,  and  violent  oenrares  without 
dignity  or  moderation,  but  neither  correctness  in 
the  oomposition,  nor  judgment  in  the  design.  Aa 
for  his  measures,  let  it  be  remembered  that  he 
was  called  upon  to  eonciliate  and  unite,  and  that, 
when  he  entered  into  office,  the  most  refractory 
of  the  colonies  were  still  disposed  to  proceed  by 
the  ooostitntioQal  methods  of  petition  and  remon< 
■trance.  Since  that  period  th^  have  been  driv- 
en into  ezoesaes  liRte  diort  of  rebrilum.  Pe* 
titioDS  have  been  faindered  fran  reaahiag  the 
Throne,  and  the  ooBtiaiiance  of  one  of  die  prin- 
eipal  assemblies  pat  upon  an  arbitrary  oondHkm, 
which,  ooDsidering  the  temper  they  wme  in,  il 
was  impossible  they  ahouU  comply  with,  and 
which  would  have  availed  nothing  as  to  the  gen- 
eral qaestim  if  it  had  been  complied  with.'  So 
vitdent,  and  I  believe  I  may  call  it  so  anocnistita- 
tional  an  exertion  of  the  prerogative,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  tbe  weak,  injudicious  terms  in  whidi  it  wu 
conveyed,  gives  us  as  humble  an  opinion  of  his 
Lcvdship's  capacity  as  it  does  of  his  temper  and 
moderation.  While  we  are  at  peace  wiUi  other 
nations,  our  miliury  force  may  perhaps  be  spared 
to  support  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough's  measures 
in  America.  Whenever  that  force  shall  be  nec- 
essarily withdrawn  or  diminished,  the  dismission 
of  such  a  minister  will  neither  console  as  for  his 
imprudence,  nor  remove  the  settled  resratment 
of  a  people,  who,  complaining  of  an  not  of  the 
Legislature,  are  ootn^ed  by  an  nnwarranta- 
Ue  atretch  of  prerogative,  and,  eapporting  their 
elaima  by  argonwat,  are  innlted  witii  declama- 
tion. 

Drawing  lots  would  be  a  prudent  and  reason- 
able method  of  appointing  the  officerB  of  state, 
oom pared  to  a  late  disposition  of  the  secretary's 
ofBce.  Lord  Roohford  was  acquainted  with  Uie 
afiairs  and  temper  of  the  Southern  courts ;  Lord 
Weymouth  was  equally  qualified  for  either  de- 
ter fertile,  as  I  willit^ly  beliave.  In  everj  great  and 
good  qaaUfieatioo."  Politiosl  mea  havecertalnfy  a 
pecoUar  funl^  of  viewing  the  diaracters  ef  athois 
soder  very  diffsrent  lights,  as  they  hiqipen  to  affisot 
ttieir  own  interests  and  feelings. 

*  The  "  aibitraTy  oonditioD"  was  Aat  the  General 
Conit  of  Massadnsetts  should  rescind  one  of  their 
own  resolntioDs  and  exponge  it  fam  their  racoids. 
Thawfaola  erf  this  passage  fa  relatigp  to  HUbbMOBgh 
la  as  florrect  in  of  bat,  as  itls  weU  leasaned 
■nd  finely  expniisadi 


partment.  By  what  nnaccoantable  oaprioe  has 
it  happened,  that  the  latter,  who  pretends  to  no 
experietwa  whataoever,  is  removed  to  the  looet 
important  of  tbe  two  departments,  and  the  Cor- 
mer,  by  preferenee,  placed  in  an  affice  where  hia 
experieooe  ean  be  of  no  oae  to  himf"  Lord 
Weymouth  had  distinguidted  lumerif  in  bis  first 
empk^ment  by  a  spirited,  if  not  jndioioas  coa- 
duot.  He  had  animated  the  eivil  magistrata 
beyond  the  tone  of  oivil  aatlKMity,  and  had  di- 
rected the  operations  of  the  army  to  more  than 
military  execution.  Recovered  from  the  errors 
of  his  youth,  from  tbe  distraction  pley,  and 
the  bewitching  smiles  of  Burgundy,  behold  him 
exerting  the  whole  strengUi  of  bis  clear,  un- 
clouded faculties  in  tbe  service  of  the  Crown. 
It  was  not  the  heat  of  midnight  excesses,  nor 
ignorance  of  the  laws,  nor  the  furioos  spirit  <tf 
the  house  of  Bedford ;  no,  sir;  when  this  respect- 
able minister  interposed  his  authority  between 
the  magistrate  and  the  people,  and  signed  the 
mandate  on  whioh,  for  aught  he  knew,  the  lives 
of  thousands  depended,  be  did  it  from  the  deliber- 
ate motion  of  his  heart,  siqiparted  by  the  beat  of 
his  judgment." 

'*  The  chiages  here  censured  had  taken  place 
■boat  three  moBths  before.  The  office  of  Foroiga 
Secntaiy  far  the  Soaifaem  Department  was  made 
vacant  IqrtteraslgaBtkm  of  Lord  BheUmnc  Lord 
Rodifixd,  who  bad  been  ndnister  to  France,  and 
tfaoc  made  "  acqasinted  with  the  tenqier  of  the 
Boathem  courts,"  onght  nstoTBll;  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed (if  at  ail]  to  this  department.  Instead  of 
this,  he  was  made  Becretaty  of  the  Northern  De- 
partment, far  which  he  hsd  been  prepared  hj  no  pre- 
vions  knowledge ;  while  LordWeymoo^  was  tak- 
en boa  the  HonM  Department,  and  placed  in  tbe 
Sontbem,  being  "ejua/Zy  qualified"  [Aat  is,  wholly 
naqaalifled  by  any  "experieoca  wfaataoevar"]  fa* 
either  department  in  the  Fersign  effloe,  wttelhar 
Bootbera  or  Northenk 

*^  As  Becretary  of  the  Home  Department,  Lord 
Weymonth  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  msgirtrates 
of  London,  early  in  1768,  advising  them  to  call  in  the 
militaiy,  provided  certain  diitarbances  In  the  streets 
sbootd  oinitinne.  The  idea  of  setting  the  soMfery 
to  fire  OB  masses  of  aoanned  men  Ims  alweys  l>eaB 
abhorrent  to  tbe  BagUsh  natjoi.  It  was,  tbefefav^ 
a  case  admirably  snited  to  the  purposes  of  this  Let- 
ter. In  using  it  to  inflame  tbe  people  against  Lord 
Weymonth,  Jonios  charitably  supposes  that  he  was 
not  repeating  tbe  errors  of  bis  youth — that  he  was 
neither  dranit,  nor  ignnant  of  what  be  did,  nor  im- 
pelled by  "  the  fiirioos  spirit"  of  one  of  the  proudest 
fkmOiee  of  the  realm — all  of  wbidi  Lord  Weymouth 
would  certainly  say — and  tberefae  (which  his  Lord- 
abip  most  also  admit)  that  be  did,  from  "the  delib- 
erate motion  of  liis  heart,  supported  by  the  best  of 
his  Jodgmeot,"  sign  a  paper  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  considered  as  autboriiing  pramiscooaa 
mnrder,  and  which  actually  rasaltedu  tbe  death  of 
fauteen  peiaoas  tliree  weehs  after.  The  whole  is 
BO  wrought  ap  sa  to  create  the  feeling,  that  Lord 
Weymouth  was  in  both  of  diese  states  <rf'  nind — 
that  he  acted  widi  deliberalion  in  carrying  out  tbe 
dictates  of  headlong  or  drunken  passion. 

AU  this,  of  ooorse,  is  greatly  exaggerated.  Be- 
Tora  measures  did  seem  bdispeusatde  to  sapprssa 
dM  mobs  of  Aat  day,  and.  wfaoever  stood  fatfa  to  di- 
rset  tbanu  must  of  necessity  incur  die  popular  in- 
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It  baa  lately  lieen  a  fashion  to  pay  a  compli- 
ment to  tbo  bravery  and  generosity  of  the  Com- 
inander-iR'Chief  [the  Harquesa  ofGraaby]  at  the 
expense  of  hia  understanding.  They  who  love 
him  least  make  do  question  ^his  courage,  vfaile 
bit  friends  dwell  ohiefly  on  the  facility  of  his  dis- 
position.  Admitting  him  to  be  as  brave  aa  a 
total  absence  of  all  feeling  and  reflection  can 
make  him,  let  as  see  what  sort  of  merit  he  de- 
rives from  the  remainder  of  his  character.  If  it 
be  generosity  to  aacomalate  in  his  own  person 
and  family  a  Bomber  of  lucrative  employments ; 
to  provide,-  st  the  paUio  e^wnse,  ft>r  every  orea^ 
tare  that  bean  the  name  of  Mannen;  and,  neg- 
lecting  the  merit  and  servisea  of  the  rest  of  the 
•my,  to  heap  pmnotions  apoa  hia  favorites  and 
dependents,  the  present  C<MiuiiaDder-iii-chtef  is 
the  most  generous  man  alive.  Nature  has  been 
sparing  of  her  gills  to  this  noble  Lord ;  but 
where  birth  and  fortune  are  united,  we  expect 
the  Boble  pride  and  independence  of  a  man  of 
quit,  not  the  servile,  humiliating  complaisance 
of  a  courtier.  As  to  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
if  a  proof  of  it  be  taken  from  the  facility  of  never 
refusing,  what  concloaoa  shall  we  draw  from 
the  indecency  of  never  performing  7  And  if  the 
discipline  of  the  army  be  in  any  degree  preserv- 
ed, what  thanks  are  due  to  a  man,  whose  cares, 
notoriously  confined  to  filling  up  vacancies,  have 
degraded  the  office  of  Ccwnmander-in-chief  into 
[that  of]  a  brewer  of  onnmissions." 

With  respect  to  the  navy,  I  shall  only  say, 
that  this  country  is  so  highly  indebted  to  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Hawke,  that  no  expense  should  be  spared 
to  secure  him  an  bonorable  and  affloeat  retreat. 

The  pare  and  impartial  aADuaistrritini  of  jus- 
tioe  k  perhaps  the  fimest  bond  to  seonre  a  cheer< 
ful  submission  of  the  people,  and  to  engage  their 
afleotioDS  to  government.  It  is  not  sufficient 
than  questions  of  private  right  or  wrong  are  just- 
ly decided,  nor  that  judges  are  superior  to  the 

dlgnatitm.  StiU,  it  was  a  qnestioo  among  die  most 
candid  men,  whether  milder  meana  nagbt  not  have 

been  eflectaal. 

»  The Marqaeu of  Qraab7,personaUy  considered, 
was  petfaaps  Ae  most  popular  member  of  die  cabi- 
net with  the  exception  of  Sir  Kdwaid  Hawke.  He 
was  a  vsrm-be«rted  man,  of  highly  social  qualities 
■nd  generous  feelings-  Aa  it  was  the  objject  of  Ja- 
mas  to  break  dowi^tbe  mioistiy,  it  was  peculiarly 
necessary  for  him  to  blsst  sod  destroy  bis  popolar- 
iQr.  This  he  attempts  to  do  by  discrediting  the 
dwracter  of  cbe  Msrqoess,  u  a  man  of  firmoeaf, 
•tnngth  of  mind,  and  disinterestedness  in  msna- 
ging  tbe  aoncems  of  the  army.  This  attadc  is  dis- 
tingnisbed  for  Its  plaoaibility  sod  bitterness.  It  is 
dear  that  Jnnias  was  in  some  way  coaneoted  with 
Ute  army  or  with  the  War  Department,  and  that  in 
this  situation  he  hod  not  only  the  means  of  very  ex- 
act information,  bnt  some  private  grodge  against  the 
CommaDder-in-chiet  His  chai]ges  and  insinnatioBS 
are  greatly  overstrained ;  but  it  is  oertain  that  the 
army  was  m^dering  away  at  Ais  time  in  a  manner 
which  left  the  country  in  a  very  defenseless  condi- 
tion. Lord  Chatham  abowed  this  by  inconteatibla 
evidence,  in  his  speech  on  t)ie  Falkland  Iilaods, 
delivered  about  a  year  after  this  Letter  was  writ- 
tan. 

M 


rileness  of  pecuniary  oormptimi.  Jefliwies  him- 
self, when  tbe  court  had  no  interest,  was  an  ap> 
right  judge.  A  court  of  justice  may  be  subject 
to  aD<Aher  sort  of  bias,  more  importaut  and  per- 
oioions,  as  it  reaches  beyond  the  interest  of  indi- 
viduals, and  affects  the  whole  community.  A 
judge,  mider  the  influence  of  government,  may 
be  honest  enough  in  the  decision  of  private  caus- 
es, yet  a  traitor  to  the  public.  When  a  victim 
is  marked  ont  by  tbe  ministry,  this  judge  will 
offer  himself  to  perform  the  sacrifice-  He  wilt 
not  soruple  to  prostitute  his  dignity,  and  betray 
the  sanctity  of  bis  (tfSoe,  whenever  an  arbitrary 
point  is  to  be  carried  for  government,  or  tbe  re- 
sentment of  a  Court  to  be  gratified. 

These  principles  and  proceedings,  odknis  and 
oootemptible  as  they  are,  in  eSeot  are  no  less  in- 
judicious. A  wise  and  generous  people  are 
roused  by  every  appearance  of  oppressive,  nnoon- 
stitutional  measures,  whether  those  measures  ire 
supported  openly  by  the  power  of  government, 
or  masked  under  the  forms  of  a  court  of  justice. 
Prudence  and  self-preservation  will  oblige  the 
most  moderate  dispositions  to  make  common 
cause,  even  with  a  man  whose  conduct  they 
censure.  If  they  see  him  persecuted  in  a  way 
which  the  real  spirit  of  the  laws  will  not  justify. 
The  facts  on  which  these  remarks  are  founded, 
are  too  notorious  to  require  an  application." 
'  This,  sir,  is  the  detail-  In  one  view,  behold 
a  nation  overwhelmed  with  debt ;  her  revenues 
wasted;  her  trade  declining ;  the  affections  of 
her  colonies  alienated  ;  the  duty  of  the  magis* 
trate  transferred  to  the  soldiery ;  a  gallant  army, 
which  never  fought  unwillingly  but  against  their 
fellow-salyeots,  moldering  away  tot  want  of  the 
direction  ofaman  of  common  abilities  and  spirit; 
and,  in  the  last  instance,  the  administration  of 
justice  become  odious  and  suspected  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  people.  This  d^orahle  scene  ad- 
mits but  of  one  addition — that  we  are  governed 
by  oouDcils,  from  which  a  reasonable  man  can 
expect  no  remedy  hut  poison,  no  relief  but  death- 

If,  by  the  immediate  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence, it  were  [be]  possible  for  us  to  escape  a 

"  It  is  unnecesSBiy  to  say  that  Lord  Hans6eld  it 
here  pointed  at  No  one  bow  believes  that  Ais 
great  jnriat  ever  did  tbe  things  here  ascribed  to  him 
by  Jaidos.  AH  that  ia  tme  is,  that  be  was  a  veiy 
bigh  Tory,  and  was,  therefore,  natorally  led  to  exalt 
the  prerogativeB  of  the  Grown ;  and  that  he  was  a 
very  politic  man  (and  this  was  the  great  failing  ia 
bis  character),  and  dierefbre  mi  willing  to  oppose  tbe 
King  or  his  ministers,  when  be  knew  in  heart  tbey 
were  wrong-  This  was  undoabtedly  the  case  io  re 
spect  to  the  iaaning  of  a  general  warrant  for  ap 
jMVfaending  Wilkes,  wktch  he  oa^t  pnblicly  to  have 
ooodemned ;  but,  as  he  retained  sileat,  men  natn 
rally  considered  him,  ia  bis  character  ol  Chief  Jaa 
tice,  as  having  approved  of  die  ooaiae  directed  by 
the  King.  Hence  Mansfield  was  held  respoosiUe 
for  the  treatment  of  Wilkea,  of  whom  Jnnias  here 
apeaks  in  very  nearly  the  terms  naedby  Lord  Chat- 
bam,  as  a  man  whose  "oondnct"  he  censored,  but 
with  whom  every  moderate  man  most  "  make  oom- 
mou  cause,"  when  he  was  "  persecuted  ia  a  way 
which  the  real  spirit  of  tibe  laws  will  not  Josti^." 
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crisis  BO  full  oT  terror  aod  despair,  poeteritf  win 
not  believe  the  history  of  tbe  present  times. 
They  will  either  conclude  that  our  distresses 
were  imaginaiy,  or  that  «e  had  the  good  tor- 
tane  to  be  governed  by  men  of  acknowledged  in- 
tegrity and  wisdom.  They  wilt  not  beUere  it 
pnsible  that  their  anceston  oooU  have  surnved, 


or  recovered  from  so  desperate  a  cooditim,  while 
a  Duke  of  Grafitm  was  Prime  Minister,  a  Lord 
North  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  a  Wey- 
mouUi  and  a  Hillsboroi^;h  Secretaries  of  State^ 
a  Granby  Commander-in-chid',  and  a  Mansfield 
chief  oriminal  jnd^  of  tbe  kingdom. 

Jvmot. 


LETTER 

TO  SIR  WILLtAU  DRAPER,  KHIOHT  Of  THE  BATH.i 


Sir, — ^The  defense  of  Lord  Granby  does  honor  I 
to  the  goodness  of  yoor  heart.  You  feel,  as  you 
onglit  to  do,  for  the  reputation  yoor  friend, 
and  you  express  yourself  in  the  warmest  lan- 
guage of  the  pasuona.  In  any  jother  cause,  I 
doubt  not,  you  would  have  cautiously  weighed 
ibe  oonseqaoooes  of  cwnmitting  your  name  to 
the  licentious  diacounes  and  msJignant  ojnnions 
of  the  world.  But  here,  I  presume,  yen  thought 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  fri«nd^p  to  lose  tme 
moment  in  consulting  yoor  oodersUmding ;  as  if 
an  appeal  to  the  public  were  no  more  than  a  mil- 
itary coup  de  main,  where  a  brave  man  has  no 
rules  to  follow  but  the  dictates 'of  his  C9uiage. 
Touched  with  your  generosity,  I  freely  forgive 
the  excesses  into  which  it  has  led  you-,  and,  &r 
from  resenting  those  terms  of  reproach,  wtdch, 
considering  that  you  are  an  advocate  for  deco- 
rum, you  have  heaped  upon  me  rather  too  liber- 
ally, I  place  them  to  the  account  of  an  honest, 
mirefiectiag  indignation,  in  which  your  cooler 
judgment  and  natural  politeness  had  no  concern. 
I  approve  of  tbe  spirit  with  which  you  have  given 
your  name  to  the  publio,  and,  if  it  were  a  proof 
of  any  thing  but  spirit,  I  ahoold  have  thought  my- 
self bound  to  follow  yoor  ezampla.  I  shoold  have 
hcqwd  that  even  my  name  might  oany  some  aa- 
thority  with  it,  if  I  had  not  seen  how  very  little 
weight  or  consideration  a  printed  p^wr  receives 
even  from  the  respectable  signatore  of  Sur  Will- 
iam Draper.' 

>  Dated  Febmaiy  7, 1769.  It  is  aaneceuary  to 
give  the  tetteta  of  Sir  William  I>raper,dnae  ^air 
enrtents  will  ba  sniBcieatly  noderstood  fimn  the  re- 
plies, and  oar  present  coDoem  is  not  wldt  tiw  merits 
of  the  contravany,  bat  the  peeoBaiMes  otivein  as 
a  writer. 

■  The  reader  w3\  be  interested  is  tbe  foHowing 
brief  sketch  of  Sir  William  Draper's  life  a  con- 
tamporai7: 

"  Sir  WQHani,  as  a  ■oholtr,  had  been  bred  at  Bton 
and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  bnt  he  chose  tbe 
•word  for  bu  professioa.  In  India  he  ranked  with 
those  famous  warriocs.  Clive  and  Lawrence.  In 
1781  he  acted  at  BeHeiale  as  a  brigadier.  In  1763 
be  commanded  Um  troops  who  oonqsered  Manilla, 
which  plaoe  was  saved  fimm  phuider  by  Aa  prom-  I 
ise  of  a  ranaom  of  jei,00<M>W,  tiiat  was  never  paid. 
His  first  appearance  as  an  able  writer  was  in  bit 
olesr  rsfoution  of  the  objactiooi  of  U>e  Spanish  oonrt 
to  die  payment  of  that  ransom.  His  serrices  Were 
rewarded  with  Hie  ocomiand  efthe  nxteenA  r^gi- 
ment  of  fact,  whhdi  be  rerigned  to  Oolonel  ffisbome 
half-pay  of  JCSOO  IridL  ^Hua  ommnon  traiM-  , 


I  Too  begin  with  a  general  assertion,  that  vrrit- 
ers,  such  as  I  am,  are  the  real  cause  of  all  (he 
puUio  evils  we  complain  of.  And  do  you  really 
think,  Sir  William,  that  lieentions  pea  ot  a 
political  writer  is  able  to  produce  such  import- 
ant effects  T  A  little  calm  reflection  might  have 
shown  yoa  diat  national  caltmitiea  do  not  arise 
from  the  descripticm,  bnt  from  the  real  character 
and  conduct  of  ministers.  To  have  supported 
yoor  assertion,  you  should  have  proved  tlwt  tbe 
present  ministry  are  unquestionably  the  btBt  and 
briglUut  characters  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that,  if 
the  afTections  (rf'the  colonies  have  been  alienated, 
if  Corsica  has  been  shamefully  abandoned,  if 
commerce  languishes,  if  public  credit  is  threat- 
ened vrith  a  new  debt,  and  your  own  Manilla 
ransom  most  dishonorably  given  up,  it  has  all 
been  ovring  to  the  malice  of  political  writers, 
who  will  not  snfler  the  best  and  brightest  of 
characters  (meaning  still  the  present  ministry) 
to  take  a  single  right  step  for  the  honor  or  in- 
terest of  the  nation.'    Bnt  it  seems  you  were  a 

actkm  foniisfaed  Janins  with  many  a  sarcasm.  Sir 
William  had  scarcely  closed  his  ooateat  vritfa  that 
fivmidable  opponent,  when  be  had  the  misfbrtoDS  to 
lose  his  wife,  who  died  on  the  1st  of  Septerabar, 
1769.  AshewasfiHled,  havrasBodoobtmortitedi 
and  he  set  oat,  in  October  of  that  year,  to  mske  the 
toor  of  the  Americsn  colonies,  which  bad  now  be- 
come objects  of  notice  and  scenes  of  travel.  He  ar- 
rived at  Charleston,  Sonth  Carolina,  in  Jsnusiy,  1770; 
and,  traveling  northward,  he  trriTed,  daring  dhe  anm- 
mer  that  year,  in  Maryland,  where  be  was  reeeired 
wttfa  Ibftt  boapitaUty  wbkfa  she  ahrsyi  paid  to  ttrss- 
gers,  and  witti  the  attendona  that  were  doe  to  the 
merit  of  anoh  a  visitor.  From  Mainland  Sir  Wilt 
iam  passed  on  to  New  York,  where  be  married  Miss 
De  Lancey,  a  lady  of  great  coonectioas  there,  and 
agreeable  endowments,  who  died  in  1778,  leaving 
him  a  daa^ter.  la  1779  be  was  appointed  Liea> 
tenant  OoTemorofMinom— a  trust  whidi,  however 
discharged,  ended  anbappQy.  He  died  at  Batb,  oa 
the  etb  of  Janoary,  1787." 

*  A  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  neeessaiy 
on  two  of  tbe  points  here  mentioned. 

Tbe  Gorsicans  had  risen  against  their  ibmier  mu- 
ten  and  oppressors,  the  Oeooese.  and,  throngh  the 
bravflry  and  oondnot  of  their  leader.  General  Paoli 
had  nearly  reoorered  their  Kbeities.  Genoa  now 
called  in  dte  aid  of  France,  and  fioally  sold  her  the 
island.  Fablio  seDtiment  in  England  was  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  Corricsns ;  and  the  general  feeling 
was  dtat  of  Lord  Chatham,  that  Bnglaod  ought  to 
interfere,  and  prevent  France  from  being  a^rand- 
,  ised  at  the  expense  of  the  Gorsicans.   Instead  ttf 
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little  tender  of  eoming  to  ptrtionlan.  Tour  ooiu 
leirace  insinuated  to  yoa  tltoi  it  would  be  pra- 
dent  to  leave  the  characters  of  Grafton,  Ntxth, 
Billsfaoroagh,  Wiymontb,  and  Manafield  to  abift 
lor  themselves ;  vid  truly.  Six  WillttBi,  the  part 
yoa  havt  nodertaken  ia  at  laast  as  mnoh  as  jon 
aja  equal  to. 

Without  dispnling  Lord  Graol^f's  courage, 
-we  are  jet  to  learn  io  what  ortieles  of  miUtarj 
koowletlge  Nature  has  1>mb  «o  Tery  liberal  to  bU 
mind.  &  70U  have  served  with  bim,  yon  ought 
to  bare  punted  out  Mine  infMf  of  able  dis- 
poBitioD  and  weU-conoertad  enteriMise,  which 
might  £urlf  be  attributed  to  his  oapecity  as  a 
gsoBraL  It  it  yon,  SirWiUiaa,  who  make  your 
Rioad  appear  awkward  and  ridiculous,  by  giving 
him  a  Uoed  suit  of  tawdry  qaaUfloattons  which 
ITatofe  never  intended  him  to  wear. 

Yon  say,  he  has  aoqaired  nothing  but  honor 
in  the  field.  Is  the  ordnaaoe  not^ngf  Are 
the  Blues  nothing  7  Is  the  eomnmBd  of  the 
•rmy,  with  all  the  patronage  aanexed  to  it,  noth- 
ing ?  Where  he  got  tboM  uoMugt  I  know  not ; 
bat  you,  at  least,  oaght  to  Imve  told  M  where 
be  deserved  them. 

As  (o  bis  bounty,  ownpassion,  kc.,  it  woald 
have  been  bat  little  to  the  purpose,  though  yon 
bad  proved  all  that  you  have  asserted.  I  meddle 
with  nothing  but  his  obaraoter  as  Commander- 
io-obief ;  and  though  I  acquit  him  of  the  bsse- 
osss  of  selling  oommifisiona,  I  stUl  assert  that  bis 
mitiiary  cares  have  never  extended  beyond  the 
disposal  of  vacancies ;  and  I  am  jostiBed  by  the 
oompbuits  of  the  whole  tinny,  x^ien  I  say  that, 
in  this  dUtribation,  be  consoUs  nothing  but  par- 
liamentary intereata,  or  the  gntiAontioii  of  his 
immediate  dependents.  As  to  his  servile  sab- 
missioB  to  the  reigning  ministry,  let  me  ask, 
whether  he  did  not  desert  the  oauee  of  the  whole 
anny  when  he  auQered  Sir  Jeflery  Amhwst  to 
be  sacrtfioed?  and  what  share  he  had  in  reoall- 
mg  that  offioer  to  the  service  ?*   Did  be  not  be- 

Aisi^Orafton  mii^stiybsd  decided  three  months 
befive  to  give  ber  up,  and  the  great  body  of  the  ao- 
tkm  were  indignant  at  thia  deciiion. 

In  respect  to  the  MsDilU  ransom,  it  ha>  slretd; 
been  stated,  that  the  Spanioh  coott,  in  tbeir  unal 
ainrit,  had  endeavored  tn  evade  the  debL  Year  af- 
ter year  had  been  spent  in  fruitless  negotiatiinM, 
when  the  decided  tone  recomrnended  by  Lord  Chat- 
bam  would  have  at  oooe  escored  pay raent.  The  sa- 
lion  felt  disgraced  by  thia  tame  endaraooe.  Sh-  Will- 
lam  Draper  was  indeed  rewarded  with  tbs  order  of 
the  Badi.  whosB  "  UnshiDg  ribbon"  ia  ao  atingingly 
aUoded  to  at  die  dose  of  thia  letter.  He  also  re- 
ceived ihe  pecuniary  emolnmenti  here  mentioned. 
Bnt  all  thia  was  eoiuiderod  by  many  «■  mere  favor- 
itism, and  the  reward  of  hU  silence ;  for  Admiral 
Comiab.  who  commanded  the  fleet  in  tfaat  expedi- 
tion, together  with  the  inferior  ofBcers  and  troopa, 
was  left  to  languish  and  die  witfaoot  redress. 

*  Sir  Jelfeiy  Amherst  was  a  fhvorite  general  ot 
Lord  Cbstham,  aud  condncted  moat  of  his  great  ea- 
terpriaea  in  America.  He  was  rewaided  whh  the 
sfBcc  of  Oavemor  of  Virginia,  but  was  abraptly  dis- 
placed in  176?,  ttiroui;h  the  intorpoaitian  of  Hillsbor- 
chiefly  on  accooDt  of  his  Oiendahip  for  Chat- 
liin.   He  was,  however,  speedily  raised  to  a  high- 


tray  the  jost  iaterest  of  the  army  in  permitting 
Lord  Peray  to  have  a  regiment?  and  does  to 
not  at  this  uomeat  give  up  all  chnneter  and 
dignity  as  a  gendeman,  in  reoediag  from  his  ovro 
lefMeted  deolarations  in  favor  of  Mr.lTtlkes? 

In  the  two  next  artiolas  I  think  we  are  agreed. 
Yen  candidly  admit  that  he  often  makes  snob 
promises  a*  it  is  a  virtue  in  him  to  vidate,  and 
that  no  man  is  more  sasidoooi  to  provide  for  his 
relatKMH  at  the  public  expense.  I  did  not  urge 
the  last  as  an  ^ieolute  vice  in  his  dispoeition,  Imt 
to  prove  that  a  eareleu,  dumUretted  gfirii  is  no 
part  of  his  character ;  and  as  to  the  other,  I  de- 
sire it  may  be  remembered  that  I  never  descend- 
ed to  the  iadeoeiioy  of  inqnihng  into  his  amvivial 
hour*-  It  is  yoD,  Sir  WUliam  Draper,  who  have 
taken  pains  to  rafnesent  your  (Head  in  the  ofaarto- 
ter  cf  adnukea  hndtosd,  whodeals  out  Us  prom- 
iees  as  klMrally  as  fais  Uquor,  and  will  snSer  no 
man  to  leave  his  table  eidier  scrrewfid  or  sober. 
None  hut  an  intimate  friend,  who  most  frequent- 
ly have  seen  him  in  these  unhappy,  disgracefol 
Booments,  oould  have  described  him  se  weU. 

The  last  charge,  of  the  neglect  of  the  army, 
is  indeed  tbe  most  material  aH.  I  am  sorry 
to  tell  you,  Sir  William,  that  m  this  article  your 
first  (act  is  false and  as  there  is  nothing  more 
painful  to  me  than  to  give  a  direct  contradiction 
to  a  geotlemBn  of  your  appearance,  I  could  wiah 
that,  in  yoar  future  publications,  yon  would  pay 
a  greater  atteotioo  to  the  truth  of  your  premises, 
befixe  yoD  snfiar  year  geains  to  harry  yoa  to  a 
ocMKihisiDn.  '  Lord  Ligonier  diA  not  deUver  the 
army  (wkioh  yon,  in  elassioal  language,  are 
pIsMed  to  oall  aPalladiam)  into  Lord  Gtaaby's 
hands.  It  \ras  taken  from  him,  moiA  against 
his  inclination,  some  two  or  three  years  before 
Lmd  Granby  was  Commander-in-chief.  As  to 
the  state  of  the  umy,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
where  you  have  received  yoar  intell^ence-  Was 
it  in  the  rooms  at  Bath,  or  at  your  retreat  at 
Clifton  ?  The  reports  of  reviewing  generals 
oomprehend  only  a  few  regiments  in  England, 
which,  as  they  are  immediately  under  the  roral 
inspection,  are  perhaps  in  some  tolerable  order. 
But  do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  trot^  in  the 
West  Indies,  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  North  Amer- 
ica, to  say  nothing  of  a  whole  army  absolutely 
mined  in  Irelsnd  ?  Inquire  a  little  into  facts, 
Sir  William,  before  you  publish  ^our  next  pane- 
gyric upon  Lord  Granby,  and  bebeve  me  you  will 
find  there  is  a  fault  at  bead-quarters,  which  even 
tbe  acknowledged  care  and  abUities  of  the  Adju- 
tant General  [Genwal  Harvey]  can  not  correct. 

er  station  in  tbe  army,  throngh  the  determined  in- 
terposition of  his  friends,  bnt  not  (as  Janius  inti- 
mates)  tfarougfa  that  of  Lord  Granby. 

Id  respect  to  Lord  Percy,  it  was  Utterly  cou^ 
plsbed  fldT  in  the  amiy  tfaat  he  sboald  leo^e  a  reg|. 
'  meet  "  ^ainly  by  way  of  pensioa  to  dte  DoUe,  dis- 
interested boBie  <rf  Percy,"  for  their  support  of  tbe 
ministry,  while  the  moat  meritorioas  offieen  were 
passed  over  in  neglect,  and  suffered,  after  yeara  of 
ardaoas  aervice,  to  laogulib  in  want. 

*  It  is  bardly  correct  to  sqr  that  a/ocf  is  false,  bnt 
rather  the  stateneitf  whidi  sfflrms  ]X. 
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Pennit  me  now,  Sir  WilliacD,  to  address  my* 
aeir  personalljT  to  yon,  by  way  of  thanks  for  the 
honor  of  your  oorrespcmdence.  You  are  by  no 
means  mideaerTiog  of  notice ;  and  it  nay  be  of 
consequence  even  to  Lord  Granby  to  have  it  de- 
termined, whether  or  no  the  man,  who  has  praised 
him  so  lavishly,  be  himself  deserving  of  praise. 
When  yon  returned  to  Eorope,  yon  zealonsly 
andertook  the  cause  of  &at  galknt  anny,  1^ 
vboM  brETery  at  Manilla  yoor  own  fbrtone  hkd 
been  eitdiliihed.  Yoa  eomplained,  yoa  threat- 
ened, you  even  aj^ealed  to  the  pabUo  in  print. 
By  wniu  acodent  did  it  happen  that,  in  the 
nudet  all  this  bostle,  and  all  these  claiaon  for 
justice  to  your  injured  troops,  the  name  of  the 
Manilla  ransom  was  suddenly  buried  in  a  pn>> 
found,  and,  since  that  time,  an  onintemipted  si- 
lence ?  Did  the  ministry  suggest  any  motives 
to  yon  strong  enough  to  tempt  a  man  of  honor 
to  desert  and  betray  the  causa  of  bis  fellow-sol- 
diers 7  Was  it  that  blnehing  ribb<ni,  which  is 
now  the  perpetual  ornament  of  your  person  7  Or 
was  it  that  regiment,  which  yoa  afterward  (a 
thing  unprecedented  among  soldiers)  sold  to 
Colonel  Gbbome  ?  Or  was  it  that  government 
[of  Yarmouth],  the  full  pay  of  which  you  are 
cmtented  to  hcAi,  with  the  half-pay  of  an  Irish 
ooloodf  And  do  yon  now,  after  a  retreat  not 
very  like  that  of  Scipio,  preaome  to  intnide  yoor- 
abl^  nuthoaght  ot,  imcnlled  for,  upon  the  pa- 
tience of  the  pnblic?  Are  your  fliUteries  of  the 
Coiaiiiander-in<ohief  direeted  to  another  regi- 
ment, whioh  yoa  may  again  dtspoae  of  on  tiie 
lame  hoDOraUe  terms?  We  know  yoQr  pro- 
denee,  Sir  William,  and  I  riMold  be  sorry  to  $top 
yoar  preferment  Jmics. 

Sir  William  Draper,  in  reply  to  this  Letter, 
said,  concerning  Lord  Granby,  "  My  friend^s  po- 
litical engagements  I  know  not,  so  can  not  pre- 
tend to  explain  them,  or  assert  their  o<maist> 
enoy."   lb  doea,  however,  remert  "  hb  mili- 


tary skill  and  capacity."  As  to  the  Manilla 
ransom,  he  says  that  he  had  complained,  and 
even  appealed  to  the  public,  but  his  eSbrts  with 
the  ministry  were  in  vain.  "  Some  were  ingen- 
t)ou8  enough  to  own  that  they  could  not  think 
of  involving  this  distressed  nation  into  another 
war  for  our  private  concerns.  In  short,  our 
rights,  for  the  present,  are  sacrificed  to  national 
eonvenience;  and  I  mast  confess  that,  althoogli 
I  may  lose  five-and-twen^  tbonsand  pounds  by 
their  acqoiesoenoe  to  tfais  breach  of  fdth  in  the 
Spaniards,  I  tiiink  they  are  in  the  right  to  tem- 
porize, eoasidering  the  crttioal  ntnatioi  of  Aai 
oonnti7,  convulsed  in  eveiy  part  by  ptnson  in- 
fused by  anonymous,  wicked,  and  incendiary  writ- 
ers." 

His  pecuniary  transactions  be  explained  in  a 
manner  which  onght  to  have  satisfied  any  can- 
did mind,  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  either 
dishonest  or  dishonorable.  '  As  to  his  being  re- 
vrarded  with  office  and  preferment,  v^ile  his 
companions  in  arms  were  neglected,  this  was 
certainly  not  to-  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime, 
since  bis  services  merited  all  be  received.  Still, 
be  may,  on  this  account,  have  been  more  will- 
ing (as  Junius  insinuated)  to  remain  quiet.  He 
closed  his  second  letter  thus :  "  Junius  makes 
much  and  frequent  use  of  interrogations :  they 
are  anna  that  maybe  euily  turned  against  him- 
self. I  ooald,  by  tnalioiooa  intem^atioo,  distnrii 
tits  peace  vt  the  most  Tirtoona  nun  in  the  king- 
dom. I  oooM  take  the  Decalogue,  and  say  to 
one  man,  'Did  you  never  steal?'  to  the  next, 
*  Did  yon  never  commit  murder?*  and  to  Juniu 
himself,  who  is  patting  my  life  aod  oondaot  to 
the  raok,  'Did  you  never  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbor  ?'  Junius  most  easily  see, 
that  unless  he  affirms  to  the  contraiy  in  bis  real 
name,  some  people,  who  may  be  as  ignorant  of 
him  as  I  am,  will  be  apt  to  suspect  him  of  hav- 
ing deviated  a  little  from  the  truth ;  therefore  lei 
Junius  ask  no  man  questions.  Yoa  bite  against 
a  file ;  oease,  viper  I" 


LETTER 

TO  SIR  WILLIAM  DRAPES,  KNIGHT  OF  THE  BATH.i 


Sib, — An  academical  edacatioo  has  given  yon 
an  unlimited  command  over  the  most  beautiful 
figures  of  speech.  Masks,  hatchets,  rocks,  and 
vipers  dance  through  your  letters  in  aJl  the  mazes 
of  metaiA(»ioalc<mfu«on.  These  are  the  gloomy 
oompaoions  of  s  disturbed  imaginatioD — the  mel- 
ancholy madneaa  of  poetry  without  the  inspira- 
tion. I  will  not  ooDtend  widi  yoo  in  pmnt  of 
omnpaaitioiL  Too  are  a  aehdar.  Sir  William, 
and,  if  I  am  truly  infbnned,  yoa  write  Latin  viUi 
sbuoet  as  mtieli  purity  as  EngliA.  Soffer  me, 
Aen,  for  I  am  a  plain  nnlettereid  man,  to  ctHitinue 
that  style  of  interrogation  which  suits  my  cepac- 
ia, aod  to  which,  considering  the  readiness  of 

>  Dated  Hsreh  3. 17«g.  This  was  the  lo  TVium- 
pke  ot  Jnnins  in  dosing  the  oone^ondenoa. 


yoar  answers,  yon  ought  to  have  no  objection. 
Even  Mr.  Bingley  promises  to  answer,  if  pat  to 
the  torture.* 

Do  you  then  really  think  ^t,  if  I  were  to  ask 
a  mott  virtwiut  man  whether  he  ever  committed 
theft,  or  murder,  it  would  disturb  his  peace  of 
mind  ?  Such  a  question  might  perhaps  discom- 
pose Uu)  gnvi^  at  his  mnsoles^  bat  I  believe  it 


■  lUs  man  was  a  bookseller,  vrho  had  been  snbpm- 
naedbydngovermnentintiiecaiBofWilkes.  Vat 
some  reason,  he  refused  to  answer  tbo  qnestioni  pat 
by  either  party,  and  made  himself  the  laughing-stock 
of  both,  by  declaring  under  oaA  that  be  woald  never 
answer  antilput  to  the  torture.  He  was  imprisoood 
a  namber  of  months  for  contempt  of  conrt,  and  at  Isit 
retoaaed. 
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mntld  little  affect  the  tranqoillity  of  hia  coa- 
stuence.  Examine  your  own  breast,  Sir  Will* 
iuif  ud  joa  will  dteeoTar  that  reproaolMi  wd 
iaqturiM  have  no  power  to  affiiot  either  the  rain 
of  oablemidwd  ii^egiity,  or  the  abandoned  prot 
ligate.  It  is  the  middle,  com  pound  obmraoter 
irtiieh  alone  is  TolDeraUe :  the  nun  who^  witk- 
out  firmnen  enoogh  to  artad  a  dishonnable  ao> 
tion,  has  feeUng  enonffh  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 

1  thank  joa  for  the  nint  oT  the  Decalogue,  and 
shall  take  an  oppurtooitj  of  anting  it  to.sotne 
of  yonr  mo$t  mrtuetu  friends  in  both  honses  vS 
Parliament. 

You  seem  to  have  dropped  the  aflair  of  yoar 
legimerit ;  so  let  it  rest.  When  jroa  are  appoint- 
ed to.  another,  I  dare  say  yoa  will  not  sell  it, 
either  for  a  gross  snm,  or  for  any  annaity  apon 
lives. 

I  aai  truly  glad  (for  really,  Sir  William,  I  am 
Dot  yoar  enemy,  nor  did  I  begin  this  contest  with 
yoa)  that  yon  have  been  able  to  clear  yourself 
<i£  a  crime,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  highest 
indisoretioD.  Ton  say  that  yonr  half  pay  was 
given  yon  bj  way  of  pension.  I  will  not  dwell 
apon  the  singalarity  of  oniting  in  your  own  per- 
son two  sorts  of  prorision,  ^ich,  in  Aeir  own 
Data  re,  and  in  all  military  and  parliamentary 
'news,  are  iaoompatible ;  but  I  call  apon  yoa  to 
pistify  ^t  declaration,  wherein  you  charge  yonr 
prince  with  haTii^  done  an  act  in  yonr  favor  no- 
tmoudy  against  law.  The  half  pay,  twtb  in 
Ireland  and  in  England,  is  appropriated  by  Par- 
liament ;  and  if  it  be  given  to  persons  who,  like 
yoo,  are  legally  inc^ioble  of  holding  it,  it  is  a 
breach  of  law.  It  would  have  been  more  deoent 
in  you  to  have  ctdled  this  dishonorable  transac- 
tion by  its  trae  name ;  a  job  to  aaoommodate  two 
persons,  by  particular  interest  and  mani^ement 
at  the  Castle.  What  sense  most  government 
have  bad  of  your  services,  when  the  rewards 
tiiey  ham  given  yon  are  only  a  diagraoe  to  yoa  1 

And  now,  Sit  William,  I  slull  take  my  leave 
ctyoa  forever.  Motives,  very  different  irom  any 
apprehension  of  your  resentment,  make  it  im* 
possible  yoa  should  ever  know  ma.   In  truth, 


you  have  some  reason  to  hdd  yourself  indebted 
to  me.  From  the  lessons  I  have  given,  you  may 
ooUeet  a  prtAtable  instmotton  for  your  fiitnre 
lifb.  Thof  wiU  eitbu  teaeh  yon  so  to  regnlale 
yonr  oouduct  as  to  be  able  to  set  ttw  most  m«- 
lieions  inquiries  at  deflance,  or,  if  that  be  a  lost 
hope,  they  will  teaoh  yun  prodenoa  enongfa  not 
to  attract  ttie  public  attention  to  a  ohuaoter 
which  wQI  only  pass  without  ceosoie  when  it 
passes  without  observatian.  Jurnvs. 

Junius  added  the  ftdlowing  note  when  the  let- 
ters were  collected  into  a  volume,  after  the  death 
of  Uie  Marqaess  of  Granby : 

"  It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  it 
was  signified  to  Sir  William  Draper,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Lord  Granby,  that  he  should  desist  from 
writing  in  bis  Lordship's  defense.  Sir  William 
Draper  certainly  drew  Juntos  forward  to  say 
more  of  Lord  Granby's  character  tiaxi  he  orig- 
inally intended.  He  was  reduced  to  the  dilem- 
ma of  either  being  totally  ulenoed,  or  of  sup- 
porting his  first  letter.  Whether  Sir  WiUiam 
had  a  right  to  reduce  him  to  this  dilemma,  orto 
call  upon  him  for  his  name,  after  a  voluntary  at- 
tach on  his  side,  are  qnestioDs  submitted  to  the 
candor  of  the  pubUo.  The  death  of  Lord  Gran- 
by was  lamented  by  Junins.  He  undoubtedly 
owed  some  cMnpensatiiHis  to  the  public,  and 
Seemed  determined  to  aoqnit  himself  o£  them. 
In  private  life,  he  was  unquestionably  that  good 
man,  who,  for  tha  interest  of  his  oouutry,  onght 
to  have  been  a  great  one.  '  Bonom  virum  fa- 
cile dixeris ;  mi^om  Ubenter.'*  I  never  spoke 
of  him  with  resentment.  His  mistakes  in  public 
oonduot  did  not  arise  either  from  want  of  senti- 
ment or  want  of  judgment,  but  in  general  from 
the  difiionlty  ef  saying  No  I  to  the  bad  people  who 
surrounded  him.  As  for  the  rest,  the  friends  of 
Lord  Granby  should  remember,  that  he  himself 
thought  proper  to  condemn,  retract,  and  disavow, 
by  a  most  solemn  declaration  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  tiiat  very  system  of  politioal  eoodnot 
which  JnaiuB  had  held  tenth  to  the  disafiproba- 
tion  of  the  paUie."* 


LETTER 


TO  BIS  GRACE  THE 
Ht  Lobd, — ^If  the  measnres  in  which  you 

a  "  Yoa  woold  readily  call  him  a  good  man,  and  he 
^sd  to  call  him  a  great  one." 

*  This  refers  to  Hie  change  of  Lord  GraabT's 
viawa  and  Caelings  after  Lord  Chatham's  speech  of 
January  9tb,  1770:  seepageilf  As  already  stated, 
pof^e  114,  be  withdrew  fnnn  die  Duke  of  Oralton's 
admtnistratioa,  Bpologixing  for  the  vote  he  had  given 
ibr  seating -Colonel  Lnttrell  ia  the  House,  deploring 
it  ss  the  greatest  misfbrtone  of  his  Ufe. 

1  Doted  Hay  30th.  1769.  TUs,UketbeBnt  letter, 
has  great  regnlarity  of  stnietwe.  It  begins  with  an 
artfol  api^ogy  for  its  Uttemesa,  representing  the 
Dnke  as  ulteriy  incwrigiblei  la'  bavtog  such  a  reli- 
aace  on  his  pwebased  m^orlty  in  Pariiament,  and 


DUKE  OF  GRAFTON.! 

have  been  most  sucoessful  had  been  supported 

sncb  aadacity  in  vice,  as  made  bim  treat  with  con- 
tempt all  endeavon  fbr  bis  good,  and  left  room  only 
Cir  the  writer  "to  colder  bis  ehamcter  and  eoa- 
doct  as  a  subject  of  eurioiu  spernlatim."  Jonlas 
then  goeson  to  speak  of,  (!■)  The  stain  which  rested 
on  the  Duke's  descent,  and  his  resemblance  to  bis  re- 
puted aneestors.  (S.)  His  education  under  Lord  Chat- 
ham, and  his  ear^  desertion  of  bis  petroo  and  of  all 
otherswhofaadeverocmfldedinhim.  (3.)  His  man- 
agement ander  tba  third  ministryofChatbam,  to  en- 
gross poweraadialhiencebyaoaioDwfditheDake 
of  Bedford  and  a  marriage  into  bis  family.  {*.]  His 
BDpposeddesign,by  this  nnioo,  to  obtain  the  mastery 
oftheckMet,andtaketbeplaoe<tflbeFavorite.  ($•} 
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JUNIUS 


by  aof  tdsrable  •ppeamuM  of  irgiinieirt,  I 
sfamiki  hare  thought  my  tinM  not  iU  emploTed 
in  Mmtiiiauig  to  oxamine  yonr  ooodoet  u  muH 
ister,  and  statiiig  it  fair^  to  th«  poWp.  Bat 
■when  I  tee  qoestions  of  the  first  national  im- 
portanoe  carried  as  they  have  been,  and  the  first 
princi|4ea  ci  the  CoostitatioB  t^ienly  violated 
wtthoot  argoment  or  decency,  I  cnifSBaB  I  give  up 
the  Oftose  in  dMpair.  The  meanest  of  your  pred- 
ecessors had  abilities  aufficient  to  give  a  oolor  to 
their  measares.  If  Uiey  invaded  the  rights  of 
the  people,  they  did  not  dare  to  dTer  a  direct  in- 
sult to  their  nnderataoding ;  and,  in  former  times, 
the  most  venal  ParUamenie-  made  it  a  oondhioo, 
in  tiieir  bargain  with  the  minister,  that  be  ^oold 
fanash  them  with  some  plaosible  pretenses  for 
sellii^  their  ooontiy  and  themselves.  Yoa  have 
bad  the  merit  trfiatTodaob^f  a  more  compeniUoas 
system  of  govenmient  and  logic.  Yoa  neither 
address  ^mmeSt  to  the  passion*  nor  to  the  un- 
derstanding, bat  mmplj  to  the  bwcft.  Ton  sip- 
ply  yoarself  iauaedialely  to  the  feelings  at  your 
firitsmfa^  who,  contrary  to  the  forma  of  ^liament, 
never  enter  heartily  into  a  debate  aatal  they  have 
divided.* 

RelinqnishiDg,  therefore,  all  idle  views  ot 
amendment  to  yonr  Qraoe,  or  of  benefit  to  the 
public,  let  me  be .  permitted  to  oonsider  yonr 
oharaoter  and  condaot  merely  as  a  subject  of 
cnrioos  speoulaUon.  There  is  B(»nething  in  both 
which  distingui^os  you  not  only  from  all  other 
ministers,  but  all  other  men.  It  is  not  that  you 
do  wrong  by  design,  but  that  you  should  never 
do  right  by  mistake.  It  is  not  that  yonr  indo- 
lence and  yonr  activity  have  been  equally  mis- 
api^ed,  but  that  the  first  nniform  principle,  ot, 
if  i  iaaj  so  call  it,  tfie  genius  of  your  life^  riwold 
have  oarried  yoa  dirough  every  posnUe  ebange 
and  Qontradiotion  of  ooodoet,  without  the  mo- 
mentary impotation  or  oolor  of  a  virtne ;  and 
that  the  wildest  spirit  of  iaooimsteney  dioold 
never  once  have  betrayed  yon  into  a  wise  or 
honorable  aotitm.  This,  I  own,  gives  an  air  of 
singularity  to  your  fortune,  as  well  as  to  yonr 
dt^osition.  Let  us  look  baok  tc^ether  to  a 
scene,  in  which  a  mind  like  yours  will  find  noth- 
ing to  repent  of.  Let  us  try,  my  Lord,  how  well 
you  have  supported  the  various  relations  in  which 
yoa  stood,  to  you  sovereign,  your  country,  yonr 
menda,  and  yoarsolf.    Give  ns,  if  it  be  ponible, 

HiaflnctaKtSogpolicyinreapecttoAmericB.  (6.)His 
betraytl  of  the  Corsicsns  into  the  hands  of  France, 
and  his  permittin^t  the  French  to  ^aio  the  aaceod- 
SDc;  in  the  Tarkiah  Divan.  {7.)  His  alienating  the 
affitotioas  of  the  people  from  the  King  by  his  home 
adnintstratfam, "  somethnes  anowing  Ae  laws  to 
be  eeandaleaaly  relaxed,  and  somednes  vhilentljr 
stretched  bayntd  their  tcne."  Ha  oooolodas  1^ 
teUing  the  Dake,  as  the  only  hope  of  his  being  ren- 
dered OMfnl  to  mankind,  "  I  mean  to  make  you  a 
negative  ins  tractor  to  yonr  sBCcesson  forever." 

*  About  this  time,  as  appeara  from  die  Court  Cal- 
endar, one  hundred  and  ninetf-two  nombors  «f  the 
House  of  CDmaM»s  had  places  under  govenoaeat, 
and  were  thus  bald  la  abaolota  anhsei  rianey  to  Ute 
miaiiter;  to  ny  notbmg  of  the  mors  direct  use  of 
money  aUoded  Co  abova. 


some  excuse  to  posterity,  and  to  oanalvas^  for 
submitting  to  yoor  administmtion.  If  not  the 
ahilitisa  ^  a  great  minister,  if  not  die  integritf 
of  a  patriot,  <nr  dw  fl4alitf  of  a  frioMl,  show  us^ 
at  least,  the  firmness  of  a  man.  For  the  sake  of 
your  mistress,  the  lover  shall  be  spared.  I  will 
not  lead  her  into  pablto,  as  you  have  done,  nor 
will  I  insult  the  memory  of  ileparted  beauty. 
Her  sex,  which  alone  made  her  amiable  in  your 
eyes,  makes  her  respectable  in  mine.' 

The  eharacter  of  the  reputed  ancestors  of 
some  men  has  made  it  possible  for  their  de- 
scendants to  be  vicious  in  the  extreme,  wtthoot 
being  degenerate.  Those  of  your  Grace,  for 
instance,  left  no  dietressiog  examples  of  virtue, 
even  to  their  kgitimati  posterity ;  and  you  may 
look  back  with  pleasure  to  an  iUnstrious  pedi- 
gree, in  which  heraldry  has  not  left  a  smgle  good 
quality  upon  record  to  insult  or  upbraid  you. 
Yoa  have  better  prods  of  yonr  deseont,  Lor^ 
than  the  register  of  a  marriaga,  or  any  tronbls- 
some  inheritance  of  rqpatatkn.  Tberearesoma 
hereditary  strtAea  of  dnraeter,  by  itAioh  a  hm- 
ily  may  be  as  clearly  distbgoisiied  as  by  the 
blackest  foatnres  in  the  btnnaa  &ce.  Cbarlea 
the  First  lived  and  died  a  hypocrite.  Charles 
the  Second  was  a  hypocrite  of  another  sort,  kdA 
should  have  died  upon  the  same  seafibld.  At 
the  distance  of  a  century,  we  see  their  different 
characters  happily  revived  and  blended  in  yonr 
Grace.  Sullen  and  severe  without  religion,  prof- 
ligate without  gayety,  you  live  like  Charles  the 
Second,  without  being  an  amiable  companion, 
and,  for  aogbt  I  know,  may  die  as  his  lather  did, 
without  the  reputation  of  a  martyr.'* 

Yoo  bad  already  taken  your  d^rees  with 
credit  in  those  sehoob  in  which  the  English  no- 
biKty  are  formed  to  virtue,  when  you  were  in- 
troduoed  to  Lord  Chatham's  protection.  From 
Nevrmarket,  White's,  and  tbe  Opposition,  he 
gave  yon  to  tbe  world  with  an  air  of  popularity, 

*  The  Dnke  of  Orafbm  bad  ontraged  public  decen- 
cy a  few  months  before,  by  appearing  openly  widi 
hia  mistress.  Hiss  Parsons,  in  places  of  general  re- 
sort and  amusement.  Janhis  attacked  bim  aa  the 
sabject  at  th&t  time  (tbongfa  not  under  his  present 
signature},  remarking  ironically, "  Yoa  have  exceed- 
ed my  wannest  expectations.  I  did  not  think  yoa 
capable  of  exhibiting  the '  bvely  Thais'  at  tbe  Opera 
BoDSe,  of  sitting  a  whole  ni^  iy  her  side,  4xf  adl- 
ing  for  her  carnage  yonrself,  and  of  leading  her  to  It 
throQgh  a  crowd  of  tbe  first  men  and  women  in  this 
kingdom.  To  a  mind  like  yovri,  stid)  an  ontrage  to 
yoor  wife,  soch  a  triumph  over  decency,  such  aa  in- 
sult to  tbe  company,  most  have  afforded  the  highest 
gratificMion.  It  was,  I  presame,  yonr  nosHststa  vo- 
laptas."  Jmdns  vsiy  dextoraoaly  dnowa  la  diis 
mention  of  the  Doke  of  Oraftoa's  dissolote  haUti  Id 
introdoce  die  next  paragraph,  wbkh  traces  Us  ori- 
gin from  Ibo  most  debaoobed  of  English  monardis. 

*  The  first  Doke  of  Grafton  was  a  natural  sod  of 
Gharias  IL,  and  tbe  present  Duke  a  great-graodcbiki 
of  that  debaoched  monartdL  This  reference  to  the 
fact  was  of  itself  sufficiently  mortifying ;  but  it  de- 
rives dooUa  severity  from  the  ingeaioas  torn  by 
which  tbe  disoordsnt  qoalitiee  of  fiis  two  royal  aa- 
ceston  are  niado  to  meat  and  miogia  ia  tha  pecsmi 
ofhtsOrsos. 
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TO  THE  DDKE 

vhioh  yoong  men  onxlfy  wt  oat  viUi,  and  sel- 
preserve ;  grtve  and  pboriUe  enoogh  to  be  j 
tboDgbt  fit  Ibr  bosiaaH;  too  yoong  for  treacfa- 
erj ;  and,  ia  abort,  a  patriot  of  no  m^HComisiog 
azpootations.  Lord  Chatham  was  the  earliest 
objeet  aCfon  ptrtitioal  wonder  and  attaohment; 
jet  yoo  deserted  him,  upon  the  first  hopes  that 
oSer«d  of  an  equal  share  of  power  with  Lord 
Rookingbam.  Wheo  the  Duke  of  Comberlaod's 
first  negotiation  failed,  and  when  the  Favorite 
was  poriied  to  the  last  extremity,  yon  saved  him, 
by  joining  with  an  admioistratioa  in  which  Lord 
Chatham  had  refused  to  eng^e.'  Still,  how- 
ever, he  was  yoor  friend,  and  yoo  are  yet  to  ex- 
plain to  the  world  why  yoo  consented  to  act 
without  him,  or  why,  after  onitiiig  with  Lord 
Rockingham,  yoa  deserted  and  betrayed  him. 
Yon  complained  that  no  measures  were  taken  to 
satisfy  yoor  patron,  and  that  yonr  friend,  Mr. 
Wilkes,  who  had  sofferad  so  mneh  for  the  party, 
had  been  abandoned  to  his  fate.  They  have 
linoe  contribnted,  not  a  little,  to  your  presaat 
ptenhade  of  power ;  yet,  2  Unnk,  Lord  Chatham 
has  less  reason  than  aver  to  be  satisfied ;  and  as 
for  Mr.Wilks,  it  Is,  poi^ps,  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune of  his  life  that  yoo  ahoold  have  m  many 
compensBtionB  to  make  in  the  oloset  for  yonr 
former  friendship  with  him.  Your  graoioos  mas- 
ter anderstands  your  character,  and  makes  you 
a  perseCDtor,  because  yoo  have  been  a  friend." 

Lord  Chatliam  formed  lus  last  administration 
opon  principles  which  yoo  certainly  conoorred 
in.  or  you  could  never  have  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury.  By  deserting  those  prin- 
ciples, uid  by  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to 
tl»m,  in  which  be  foaad  you  were  secretly  sup- 
ported in  the  closet,  you  soon  fwoed  him  to  leave 

•  See  on  this  aahjeot  die  skotdl  of  Lord  Oiatliim's 
Kfe,  p.  M.  The  Dt&e  of  Qraffeon  had  been  the  pro- 
t6g6  and  sdhereot  of  bii  Lordsbip ;  but  be  Joined 
tbfl  administratioti  of  Lord  Rockiogham  in  176S,  u 
Secretary  of  State,  while  Chatham  declared  to  the 
Hoose  that  he  ooaU  not  give  his  ccnfidence  or  sap- 
port  to  new  minlstem.  Sdll,  he  stated  in  Ae 
same  speech  that  "some  of  them  asked  bis  opioion 
befive  Ifae;  accepted,  sod  that  fas  advised  them  to 
do  it."  The  Dake  of  Qnf^  may  have  been  one  of 
the  number,  aod  in  liiat  case,  the  present  is  one  of 
the  many  initaocei  in  which  Janiaa  perverts  facta 
for  (be  sake  ot  vroonding  an  advenvy. 

■  Cooke,  speakiog  of  this  period  in  bis  Histoty  of 
PaiQT,  v6L  iii.,  105,  says,  "  The  Dnke  of  Qraftoo,  the 
present  premier,  althongb  still  a  yoot^  man,  bad 
passed  throngh  seven!  shades  of  politics.  Daring 
straggle  upon  the  sabject  of  gODeral  warranta, 
be  had  strenooiBsIy  sappoited  Wilkes ;  and  he  bad, 
rinee  ttiat  tims,  repeated  hia  aasamnoea  of  pnteo- 
tion  and  friendship.  Whni  placed  by  Lord  Cha^ 
ham  at  As  bead  tiibo  treasury,  be  had,  diroogfa  his 
own  brother,  conveyed  a  similar  raesasge  to  the  im- 
patient democrat,  who,  ioflated  wiUi  hope,  retunad 
to  England  to  receive  his  pardon.  He  fociuJ,  how- 
ever, npon  his  arrival,  that  nothuig  was  intended  in 
his  favor.  He  revenged  himself  by  writing  tad  pnb- 
fi^iing  a  severe  letter  to  the  Doke  ctf  QraAoit  tax- 
ing him  widi  faitbleasDets  and  pnsvarieatioa;  and 
hf.  retained  in  bitter  disappdntmaat  to  his  exile  and 
his  poverty." 


OF  QRAFTON.  in 

yoo  to  ^mnelii  and  to  withdraw  Us  aune  from 
an  admwistrwtina  which  had  been  formed  on  the 
credit  of  tL'  Yoa  had  then  a  prospect  of  friend 
ships  better  nited  to  your  genius,  and  more 
likely  to  fix  yonr  diqioiition.  Marriage  ia  the 
point  on  wbieh  every  nke  is  statUMaiy  at  last; 
and  tmly,  my  Lord,  you  may  well  be  weary 
the  cirotut  you  have  taken,  for  you  have  now 
hirly  traveled  through  every  sign  in  the  political 
.xodiao,  from  the  Soor[Hon  in  which  you  stung 
Lord  Cbathara,  to  the  hopes  of  a  Virgin  in  the 
hoose  of  Bloomsbury.  One  would  thiok  that 
yon  "bad  had  sufGoient  experience  of  the  frailty 
of  noptial  engagements,  or,  at  least,  that  such  a 
frieubhip  as  the  Dute  of  Bedford's  might  have 
been  secnred  to  you  by  the  auspicious  marriage 
of  yonr  late  Duchess  with  his  nephew.  Bat  ties 
of  this  tender  nature  can  not  be  drawn  too  close ; 
and  it  may  possibly  be  a  part  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  unbhion,  after  makii^  ker  an  hooeit 
woman,  to  work  a  miracle  of  the  same  sort  apon 
yonr  Qraoe.  This  worthy  noUeman  haa  Imig 
dealt  iit  VHtne.  There  has  been  a  large  oon- 
somption  it  in  fail  own  family;  aadiatliewqr 
of  teaffle,  I  dare  say,  be  baa  hoo^t  and  sold 
more  than  half  th^  representative  integri^  ol 
the  nation." 

In  a  ptditioal  view  this  noion  is  not  imprudmit. 
The  favor  of  princes  is  a  perishable  commodity. 
You  have  now  a  strangth  saffioient  to  command 
the  closet ;  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  betray  one 
friendship  mtve,  yoa  may  set  even  Lord  Bate  at 
defiance.  Mr.  Stuart  Mackenaie  may  possildy 
remember  what  ase  the  Duke  of  Bedford  usually 
makes  of  bis  power and  our  gracious  sover- 


f  Lord  Chatham  did  ultimately  wltfidraw  bis  name 
for  tbis  reason,  October,  1768 1  thsngh  his  previoos 
illness  had  prevented  him  ftoo  takhig  tfae  lead  id 
the  government,  and  had  dras  given  the  Dake  of 

(3rafton  an  opportunity  to  gain  the  King's  favor, 
which  could  be  permanently  secared  only  by  aban- 
doniog  the  principles  and  friendship  ^  Lord  Chat- 
bam. 

'  The  tacts  here  referred  to  betray  a  shameless 
profligacy  in  all  the  parties  concerned.  While  Ae 
Dake  of  Orafton-was  parading  his  mistress  before 
tfae  public  at  tfae  Opera  House,  bis  wife  had  an  adol- 
terom  connection  with  Lord  Upper  Ossory,  nephew 
of  theDoke  ofBedford.  For  this  she  was  divcned, 
and  was  soon  after  married  by  her  paramo  or,  who 
thus  broogbt  her  into  the  Bedfi»d  cirde.  Incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  the  Dake  of  Qrafton  became  in  a 
sbcwt  time  affianced  to  a  member  of  the  same  circle. 
Miss  Wrottaaley,  a  niece  of  the  Dacbesa  of  Bedford 
("a  virgin  of  the  house  of  Bloomsbary");  so  that  Ja- 
nios  represents  it  as  the  ambition  of  the  Doke  of  Bed- 
ford,  after  making  the  adaltresa  "  an  hooeal  woman, 
to  work  a  miiaole  of  iba  aaiae  sort"  <m  her  fonur 
-fassband,  the  Dake  of  Grafton)  This  exposure 
their  shame  would  have  satisfied  most  persons;  bat 
Janias,  in  the  next  paragraph,  dextercasty  taras  the 
whole  to  a  new  purpose,  via.,  tltat  of  inflaming  the 
public  mind  against  the  minister,  as  designing,  by 
this  nmnection,  to  "gain  strength  saffioiant  to  com- 
mand the  closet;"  imputing  to  him  the  unpopular 
friendship  of  Lord  Bute,  and  a  design  to  betray  it! 

*  When  the  Dnke  of  Bedford  bei^me  minister  in 
1783,  he  forced  the  Kioft  against  his  vrishsa  (as  it 
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eign,  I  cloDbt  not,  rejoioM  at  this  flnt  appear- 
anoe  (4  union  anoog  his  aemotg.  His  late 
Majastf,  under  the  lupp;  influeooe  of  a  family 
oonnectioo  between  his  minister^  vas  rdiored 
from  the  oares  of  govcnunent.  A  more  active 
prince  may,  perhaps,  observe  with  sospioion,  by 
what  degrees  an  artful  servant  grows  opon  his 
master,  from  the  first  tmlimited  profesakms  ^ 
Aaty  and  attachmeot  to  the  painful  refwesenta- 
tuw  of  the  necessity  of  the  reyal  service,  and 
soon,  tn  regular  progression,  to  the  humble  inso- 
lence of  dictating  in  all  the  obsequioua  forms  of 
peremptory  submission.  The  interval  is  care- 
fully employed  in  forming  oonneotions,  creating 
interests,  collecting  a  party,  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  double  marriages,  until  the  deluded 
pri  nee,  who  thought  he  had  found  a  creature  pros- 
tituted to  his  service,  and  insignificant  enough  to 
be  always  dependent  upon  bis  pleasure,  finds 
him  at  last  too  strong  to  be  commanded,  and  too 
Jbrmidable  to  be  removed. 

Toor  Grace's  public  conduct,  as  a  minister, 
is  but  the  eomterpart  of  your  private  history — 
the  same  incoosisteiioy,  the  same  oootradicliaiis. 
In  Amerioa  we  trace  yoa,  from  the  first  opposi- 
tion to  the  Stamp  Act,  on  principles  of  oonven- 
ience,  to  Mr.  Pitt's  surrender  of  the  right ;  then 
forwwd  to  Lord  Rockingham's  surrender  of  tbo 
(act;  then  back  again  to  Lord  Rockingham's 
declaration  the  right ;  then  forward  to  taxa- 
tion with  Mr.  Townsend ;  and,  in  the  last  in- 
stance, from  the  gentle  Conway's  undetermined 
discretion,  to  blood  and  compulsion  with  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.*"  Yet,  if  we  may  believe  the 
simplicity  of  Lord  North's  eloquence,  at  the  open- 
ing of  next  sessions  you  are  once  more  to  be  pa- 
tron of  Amerioa.  Is  this  the  wisdom  of  a  great 
minister,  or  is  it  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum  ? 
Had  you  no  opinion  ti  your  own,  my  Lord? 
Or  was  it  the  gratification  of  betraying  every 
party  with  which  you  hiul  been  united,  and  of 
deserting  every  political  principle  in  which  you 
had  concurred  ? 

Tour  enemies  may  tarn  dieir  eyes  without  re- 
gret from  this  admirable  system  of  provincial  gov- 
ernment :  they  will  find  gratification  enough  in 
the  survey  of  your  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 

li^  instead  of  disowning  Lord  Sbelbume,  the 
British  court  had  interpraed  with  dignity  and 
firmness,  you  know,  my  Lord,  that  Corsica 
would  never  have  been  invaded."    The  French 

was  understood),  to  dismisB  Mr.  Stasit  If  ackenaie, 
brother  of  lord  Bate.  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  restored 
as  soon  as  the  Dnke  retired ;  and  Junius  here  de- 
scribes, in  the  most  graphic  maoner,  tha  way  in 
wldditbe  same  man  and  his  associates  might  be  ex- 
pected to  go  on  again,  till  he  reached  "  the  hnmble 
insolence  dietmting  in  all  the  obiequious  fbnaa  of 
peremptory  submiuiou,"  as  was  done  to  Oeorge  II. 

"  This  is  aubstantially  troe.  "  The  Dnke  of  Graf- 
tOB,"  says  a  wel)-informed  writer,  "  occasionally  fa- 
vmei  Mr.  Pitt's  (pinion,  occssitxially  tbe  Harqness 
of  Bocdihi^ani's,  and  at  last  sided  witfi  Charles 
Townsend  In  a  detemlned  resolution  to  carry  the 
system  of  taxation  into  eSbct  at  all  hazards." 

>^  Lord  fflielbnme,  then  Senetary  of  Foreign  Af- 
hbSt  bad  iastmoted  ^  EngUsh  embassador  at  tbe 


saw  the  weaiuess  of  a  diatraoted  ministiy,  and 

were  justified  in .  treating  you  with  contempt. 
They  would  probably  have  yidded  in  the  first 
instanoe  ntther  than  haiard  a  rupture  with  this 
ooontiry ;  but,  being  tnice  engaged,  tbey  can  not 
retreat  without  di^ooor.  Commoo  sense  fore* 
sees  consequences  which  have  escaped  your 
Grace's  penetration.  Either  we  suSar  the  French 
to  make  an  acquisition,  tbe  importance  of  whi<^ 
you  have  probably  no  conception  o£,  or  we  op- 
pose them  by  an  underhand  management,  which 
cwly  disgraces  us  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  without 
answering  any  purpose  of  policy  or  prudence. 
From  secret,  indiscreet  assistance,  a  transition 
to  some  more  open,  decisive  measures  becomes 
unavoidable,  till  at  last  we  find  ourselves  princi- 
pals in  the  war,  and  are  obliged  to  haaard  every 
thing  for  an  object  which  might  have  originally 
been  obtained  without  eiqwnse  or  danger.  I  am 
not  versed  ia  tbe  politics  of  tbe  North ;  but  this 
I  believe  is  oerlainj  Uiat  half  th^  money  you 
have  distributed,  to  carry  the  expnlnon  Mr. 
Wilkes,  or  even  your  secretary's  diare  in  the  last 
subsoriptioD,  would  have  kept  the  Turks  at  your 
devoUon."  Was  it  eomuRny,  my  Lewd?  or  did 
the  coy  resistance  you  have  constantly  met  with 
in  tbe  British  Senate  make  you  despair  of  cor- 
rupting tbe  Divan  ?  Your  friends,  indeed,  have 
the  first  claim  upon  your  bounty;  but  if  five  hund- 
red pounds  a  year  can  be  spared  in  pension  to  Sir 
John  Moore,  it  would  not  have  disgraced  you  to 
have  allowed  something  to  tbe  secret  service  of 
the  public." 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  situation  of  af- 
fairs at  borne  demanded  and  engrossed  the  whole 
of  your  attention.  Here,  I  confess  you  have  been 
active.  An  amiable,  occomj^hed  prince  ascends 
the  throne  under  the  happiest  of  all  auspices,  the 
acehunatimu  and  united  afieotions  of  hia  sub- 
jects. Tbe  first  measures  <tf  his  reign,  and  evra 
the  odiam  of  a  Favorite,  were  not  Me  to  shake 
their  attaofaments.  Your  services,  my  Lord,  have 
been  more  suocessftd.  Smce  yoa  were  permit- 
ted to  take  the  lead,  we  have  seen  the  natural 
efiects.of  a  system  of  government  at  once  both 
odious  and  contemptible.  We  have  seen  the 
laws  sometimes  scandalously  relaxed,  sometimes 
violently  stretched  beyond  dieir  tone.    We  have 

oonrt  of  France  to  remoDstrate  in  spirited  terms 
against  the  occapation  of  Conica  by  the  French. 
Bnt  Grafton  and  die  rest  of  die  mfaiislry  disavowad 
tbe  iostmctions  of  dieir  own  secretary,  and  Lord 
Shelbnme  resigned  on  the  Slit  Of  October,  1708,  un- 
der a  aense  of  injary. 

It  was  the  p(riicy  of  Great  Britain,  toncbing 
"die  politics  of  die  Nordi,"  to  prevent  Rnsiia  fmn 
being  weakened  by  Turitey  tn  the  war  then  exist- 
ing between  them.  French  oflhers  were  aidii^ 
the  Turks  and  disciplining  their  taoopa  Jonins  In- 
timates that  a  small  sum  comparatively  might  have 
prevented  this,  and  aerved  not  only  to  cnrtail  the 
growing  power  of  the  French  in  the  Divan,  but  to 
have  traosibired  the  ascendency  to  tbe  Bngliah. 

»  Sir  John  Hoore  was  an  old  Newmarket  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Dnke,  who  had  squandered  Us 
private  fortune,  and  had  recently  tditaiiied  from  Ui 
Grace  a  pension  of  JCSOO  a  year. 
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■een  the  saored  person  d  the  sovereign  insulted ; 
and,  in  profonod  peace,  and  vith  an  undispoted 
title,  the  fidelity  of  his  sabjeota  brought  by  hie 
own  serraDte  into  poblio  queMion.**  Witfioat 
abilities,  reeolotion,  or  interest,  yon  baTe  done 
mom  than  Lord  Bote  could  acoomplish  with  all 
Scotland  at  his  beeb. 

Toar  Graoe,  little  oaxioai,  perhaps,  either  for 
present  or  fiitore  repatation,  will  not  desire  to 
be  banded  down  in  these  odors  to  posterity.  You 
have  reason  to  flatter  yourself  t^t  the  memory 
of  yoor  admbiatratioo  will  surrne  even  the  forms 
of  a  conititotkm  which  our  anoeetOTS  vainly  h<yed 
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would  be  immortal;  andasfOTjoorperscHialchar- 
Boter,  I  will  not,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature, 
suppose  that  you  can  wish  to  have  it  remem- 
bered. The  oonditioD  of  the  present  times  is 
desperate  indeed;  but  there  is  a  debt  due  to 
those  who  oome  after  as,  and  it  is  the  historian's 
office  to  panish,  though  he  can  not  correct.  I 
do  not  give  yoo  to  posterity  as  a  pattern  to  im* 
itate,  but  as  an  example  to  deter  -,  and  as  your 
oooduot  oomprehends  every  thing  that  a  wise  or 
honest  minister  should  avoid,  I  mean  to  make 
you  a  ne^puive  instnietion  to  your  sueeessm 
forever.  Juimn. 


LET 

TO  Hia  GBACE  THE 

Hy  Losd, — If  natore  had  given  you  an  an- 
derslanding  qualified  to  ke^  paoe  wiUi  the  wish- 
es and  principles  <^yoar  heart,  she  would  have 
made  yoo,  perhaps,  the  most  fornudaUB  minister 
tliat  ever  was  emfdt^ed,  under  &  limited  mon- 
arch, to  accomplish  the  min  of  a  free  people. 
When  neither  the  feelings  <^  shame,  the  re- 
proaches  of  conscience,  nor  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment, form  any  bar  to  the  dengns  of  a  minister, 
the  people  would  have  too  much  reason  to  la- 
ment their  condition,  if  they  did  not  And  some 
resource  in  the  weakness  o[  bis  understanding. 
We  owe  it  to  the  bounty  of  Providence,  that  the 
completest  depravity  of  the  heart  is  sometimes 
strangely  united  with  a  confusion  of  the  mind, 
which  connteractA  the  most  favorite  principles, 
and  makes  the  same  man  treacherous  without 
art,  and  a  hypocrite  without  deceiving.  The 
measures,  for  instance,  in  which  your  Grace's 
activi^  Iws  been  chiefly  exerted,  as  they  were 
adopted  without  skill,  riiould  have  been  conduct- 
ed with  more  than  common  dexterity.  But 
truly,  my  Lord,  the  exeoQtiOD  has  been  as  gross 
as  this  design.  By  one  decisive  step  you  have 
defeated  all  the  arts  writing.  You  have  (air- 
ly confoonded  the  intrigues  of  Oppoaitimi,  and  si- 
lenced the  clamors  of  foetioa.  A  dark,  ambig- 
tnus  system  might  require  and  riumisb  the  ma- 
terials of  ingenious  illustration,  and,  ia  doubtful 

■*  At  the  King  became  nnpopalar  tiirongfa  bis  per- 
•ecntion  of  WOkes  and  for  other  caasea,  the  Dake 
of  Orafton  badmada  exertions  to  procora  sddreues 
from  variooa  parts  of  the  kingdmn,  expressive  of  the 
peopts's  stta^iment  to  die  Crown.  In  this  he  sig- 
Bslly  fiuled,  except  in  Scotland,  and  thns  broogbt  the 
Sdelity  ofhii  H^eaty's  snbjecti  into  "pnblic  qnei- 
tion." 

>  Dated  Jnly  8tb,  1769.  This  Letter  is  directed 
cUefly  la  one  point— the  dsriDg  step  Just  tshen  by 
the  uinistry.of  seating  Ur.Lnttren  in  the  Honse  of 
Commons  to  the  exclniioo  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  when  the 
brmer  hsd  received  only  396  votes,  end  the  Utter 
1143  rotes,  and  hod  been  retgmed  1^  the  sheriff  of 
Middlesex  ma  the  elected  member.  Jnniea  does  not 
enter  into  the  argnment,  for  the  esse  was  too  clear 
to  admit  of  extended  reasoning.  Hia  object  was  to 
ODQvince  the  King  and  the  ministry,  that  Ate  people 
would  not  eitdure  so  flagrant  an  act  of  violeoce. 


TER 

DDKS  OF  ORAFTON.! 

measures,  the  virulent  exaggeration  of  par^  must 
be  en^)loyed  to  rouse  and  engage  tin  passi(nM 
of  the  pe^>le.  Too  have  now  brought  Uie  mer- 
its of  your  uhninistratioB  to  an  issue,  on  which 
every  Englishman,  of  the  narrowest  o^paei^, 
may  detarmbie  ibr  bunaelf.  It  is  nut  an  alaim 
to  the  passions,  bot  a  oalm  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  upon  their  own  most  essential 
interests.  A  more  experienced  minister  wonid 
not  have  hazarded  a  direct  invasion  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  before  he  had  made 
some  progress  in  subduing  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple. With  such  a  oause  as  yours,  my  Lord,  it 
is  not  sufGotent  that  yon  have  the  court  at  your 
devotion,  unless  yon  can  find  means  to  corrupt 
or  intimidate  the  jury.  The  collective  body  of 
the  people  form  that  jury,  and  Irom  their  decis- 
ion there  is  bat  one  appeal. 

Whether  you  have  talents  to  support  you  at 
a  crins  of  snob  diffionlly  and  danger,  should  long 
unce  have  been  oonsitlered.  Judging  truly  of 
your  disposUion,  you  have  perhaps  m^taken  the 
extent  of  your  capacity.  Good  fiUdi  and  fidly 
have  BO  long  been  received  as  synonymous  terms, 
that  the  reverse  of  the  (apposition  has  grown 
into  credit,  and  every  villain  bncies  himself  a 
man  of  abilities.  It  is  the  apfH-ehensiofl  of  your 
friends,  my  L<ffd,  that  yon  have  drawn  some 
hasty  oowdusiai  of  this  sort,  and  that  a  partial 
reliance  upon  your  moral  character  has  betrayed 
you  beyond  the  depth  of  your  understanding. 
You  have  now  carried  things  too  far  to  retreat. 
You  have  plainly  declared  to  the  people  what 
they  are  to  expect  from  the  continuance  of  your 
administration.  It  is  time  for  your  Graoe  to  con- 
sider <vhat  yon  also  may  expect  in  return  from 
their  spirit  and  tA<ir  resentment. 

Since  the  aooession  of  our  most  gracious  sov- 
ereign to  the  thnme,  we  have  seen  a  system  of 
government  which  may  well  be  called  a  reign  of 
experiments.  Parties  of  all  denoninatinu  have 
been  employed  and  dismissed.  The  advice  of 
the  ablest  men  in  this  coontiy  has  been  repeat- 
edly called  for  and  rejected ;  and  when  the  royal 
displeasure  has  been  signified  to  a  minister,  the 
marks  of  it  have  usually  been  proportioned  to  his 
abilities  and  int^ity.    The  bfurit  of  the  Fa- 
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TOBiTB  bad  uiDe  sppamit  iDfloaBB*  upon  every  [ 
•dniimstimtioa ;  aad  eraiy  set  of  miiuBton  pre- 
MTved  an  appeeruoe  of  daratkn  u  long  h  tbejr 
•abmitted  to  that  iBaaeaoe.*   Bat  there  were 


*  If  thareaderwubeatoondenituidthetnifiAtata 
of  pwtiei  »t  tbia  tima,  and  the  real  mertti  of  the  to 
macfa  agitated  qnestioo  otfavorUum,  ha  wiD  be  aid- 
ed by  a  oonaidaration  of  the  fbUowiug  facta ; 

William  III.  waa  placed  on  the  throae  in  the  rev- 
(dntion  of  1689,  by  a  unioD  of  the  great  Whig  fami- 
Uei ;  and  bii  succeaaors  were  held  there  agaiaat  the 
eflbrta  of  the  Jacobitei  by  the  aama  power.  Hance 
the  govemmetit  of  the  oounlry  "  on  RerolatioD  prin- 
dplea,"  ao  often  spoken  of,  waa  really,  to  a  great 
extantv  the  government  of  the  King  himself  aa  well 
ai  the  coantry,  by  a  nnion  of  these  families  power- 
fal  .enongh  to  control  Parliament.  Janins  baa  very 
graphically  deacribed,  ia  the  preceding  Letter,  the 
proceaa  by  wMtdi  George  ZI.,  "under  die  happy  in- 
ftneoce  of  a  connection  between  bia  Dumatera,  was 
rtHeved  of  the  caret  of  government,"  When  George 
HI.  came  to  the  throne,  he  determined  to  break 
away  from  theae  ahacklea,  and  to  mle  according  to 
hil  own  views  and  feetiaga,  leleoting  ancfa  men  from 
all  parties  aa  ha  oouidered  best  fitted  to  admlniB- 
ter  the  gorerameat.  If  he  bad  thrown  binuelfintD 
Ute  hands  of  Lord  Chatham  for  the  acoompltsbment 
of  this  design,  be  wonld  probably  have  sacceeded. 
That  great  statesman,  by  the  splendor  of  bis  abili- 
ties, and  his  uoboonded  influeoce  with  the  body  of 
the  people,  migbt  have  raised  np  a  counterpoise 
against  the  weight  of  those  great  family  combina- 
tions fn  the  pearage.  Bat  George  IIL  ^liked  the 
Great  CommoBer,  and  bad  no  reaearoe  hot  bis  ear- 
ly friend,  Lord  Bate.  Bnt  this  nobleman  had  nei- 
ther the  aUlttiea  nor  the  political  inflneoce  whidi 
were  necessary  for  the  aocompiishmeot  of  inch  a 
scheme.  As  a  Scotchman,  particularly,  he  had  to 
encounter  the  bitterest  jealonay  of  Sagliah. 
After  a  brief  effort  to  administer  the  government,  he 
gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair.  Still,  tiiera  was  a 
wide-spread  sospioon  that  he  maintained  an  nodne 
InflaeDCe  over  the  King  by  secret  advice  and  inter- 
oeurse.  It  seems  now  to  be  settled,  however,  that 
such  was  not  the  fact.  The  complaint  of  his  con- 
tianing  to  rale  as  Favorite,  ia  now  admitted  to  have 
been  chiefly  or  wholly  nnbinded.  But  tibe  King, 
if  ha  persevered  ia  bia  plan,  most  have  sotae  agents 
and  advisers.  Hence,  it  was  naintained  by  Mr. 
Burke,  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet  entitled  Tboaghts 
on  the  Present  Discontenla,  that  there  waa  a  regu- 
lar organization,  a  "cabinet  behind  the  throne," 
whid)  overmled  the  meaaorea  of  tlie  oatensible  min- 
iany.  Sod^  anbatantiaHy,  were  the  viewa  of  Jn- 
aioB,  tboogh  he  dme  to  give  praariaenee  to  Lord 
Bnta  aa  most  hated  by  the  people.  He  represents 
one  ministry  after  another  to  have  been  sacrificed 
throngh  the  influence  of  his  Lordship.  He  treats 
the  Duke  of  Oraftoa  aa  the  wilting  tool  of  this  sys- 
tem of  favoritisai.  All  this  was  greatly  exa^er- 
ated.  Private  influence  did  probaUy  euat  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  t  hut  the  Kbg'a  frequent  cfaangei  of 
ttiniaters  resulted  partly  (Wim  personal  disgnat,  and 
partly  from  his  inability  to  carry  on  the  government 
without  calling  ia  new  strength.  The  great  Whig 
families,  ia  the  mean  time,  felt  indignant  at  these 
attempts  (rf  the  King  to  free  himself  from  their  ood- 
troL  Jonius  represented  the  feelings  of  these  smd  ; 
and  there  waa  much  less  of  real  patriotiam  in  bli  at- 
tack on  the  King  than  he  pretends.  It  was  a  strug- 
gle for  power.  "There  were  many,"  says  an  able 
writer,  "amon^  tiw  Whig  partjr.  who  nj/Aeed  at  the 


oartafai  eerviow  to  be  perifaniied  far  the  FaTor< 
ite'a  aeooritif,  or  te  gratUy  bia  resentments, 
which  yoat  {nredeoesaora  in  office  had  the  wis- 
dom or  the  virtue  sot  to  undertake.    The  mo- 
ment tbia  refractory  spirit  was  diacorered,  tbeir 
disgrace  was  determined.    Lord  Chatham,  Mr. 
Grenville,  and  Lord  Rockingham  have  aoocess- 
ively  had  the  honor  to  be  diamisaed,  for  prefer- 
ring their  dntj,  as  serranta  of  the  public,  to  those 
compliancea  which  were  expected  from  their 
8tatt<m.   A  Babmisaive  administratioa  waa  at  last 
gradually  oollected  from  the  deserters  of  all  par- 
ties, interests,  and  connections ;  and  nothing  re- 
mained bnt  to  find  a  leader  for  theae  gallant, 
well-disciplined  troops.    Stand  forth,  mg  Lord, 
for  thou  art  the  man  I   Lwd  Bote  fbond  no  re- 
source of  dependence  or  seoority  in  the  proud, 
imposing  anperiority  of  Lord  Chatham's  abiUties, 
the  shrewd,  inflexible  judgment  of  Mr.  Grenville, 
nor  in  the  mild  bot  determined  integrity  of  Lord 
Rockingham.  His  views  and  sitnatioo  required 
a  creature  void  of  all  these  properties;  and  he 
was  forced  to  go  through  every  diviston,  reso- 
lution, composition,  and  refinement  of  political 
cbemistiy,  before  be  happily  arrived  at  the  tafnA 
fMTtvMm  of  vitriol  in  your  Grace-    Flat  and  in- 
sipid in  your  retinjd  state,  but,  brought  into  ac- 
tion, you  become  vitriol  again.    Such  are  ths 
extremes  of  alternate  indolence  or  fury  which 
have  governed  your  whole  adminiatratioo.  Your 
circumstances  with  regard  to  the  people  soon 
becoming  desperate,  like  other  honest  servants, 
yoQ  determined  to  involve  the  best  of  masters  in 
the  same  diffiouUieB  with  yourself.    We  owe  it 
to  yonr  Grace's  well-directed  labors,  that  your 
sovereign  baa  been  persoaded  to  doubt  of  the  af- 
fectioiu  of  his  subjects,  and  the  people  to  suspect 
the  virtues  of  their  sovereign,  at  a  time  when 
both  were  nnqaestiooaUe.    Toa  have  degraded 
the  rc^el  dignity  into  a  base,  dishowrable  com- 
petition with  Mr. Wilkes,  nor  had  you  abilities  to 
carry  even  this  last  contemptible  triumph  over  a 
private  man,  without  the  grossest  violation  of 
the  fundamental  Ictws  of  the  Constitution  and 

King'a  resolute  determination  to  free  himself  from 
the  thraldom  in  which  'the  great  Revolntion  fami- 
lies' ware  prepared  to  bind  turn.  Tfaey  felt  that  the 
reigo  of  ahan^ty  oligarchy  was  not  merely  degrad- 
ing to  the  sovereign,  bat  ruinoos  to  the  claims  of 
'new  men'  endowed  with  genius  and  eapao^  far 
affaire."  The  King,  however,  had  not  the  requiaite 
largeness  or  strength  of  understanding  to  carry  oat 
the  design,  and  he  had  rejected  the  only  man  who 
oonld  have  enabled  him  to  do  it.  He  dierefbre 
threw  himself  into  the  hands  c^the  Tories.  Bat  his 
quarrel  with  Wilkes  was  the  great  misfartnne  of 
his  Ufe.  He  seema  at  first  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  law  on  the  points  in  qnestioo,  and  his  minlstera 
had  not  the  honesty  and  finwiesB  to  set  htm  right. 
On  the  ooDtrary,  they  went  forward,  at  his  bidding, 
into  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  the  Constitutim. 
The  great  body  of  the  natian  became  alienated  in 
their  affections.  On  these  poinu  the  attacks  of  Ja- 
nlos  were  josl^  and  his  servicea  important  in  defend- 
ing the  ri^  of  the  people.  The  King  was  debat- 
ed; he  was  oompelled  to  give  up  the  contest;  and 
Bobseqaent  votes  of  Pariiameot  estaUiahed  the  pri» 
ciplea  for  wbidi  Jnniua  oontended. 
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rights  or  the  people.  Bat  these  are  rights,  mj 
Lord,  which  you  can  do  more  aonihilate  than 
yoa  can  the  soil  to  which  they  are  annexed. 
The  qnestioD  no  longer  tuma  upaa  points  of  na- 
tional honor  and  seoari^  abroad,  or  on  the  de- 
grees of  expediency  and  propriety  of  measures 
■thome.  It WMDotinciaMstaatthatyoaflbould 
ahaodon  the  caase  or  mwrty  ia  another  ooontry 
[Crasioa],  which  yon  had  perseented  in  your  own ; 
aad  in  the  eommon  arts  of  domestic  oormption, 
we  miss  no  part  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  system 
except  his  abilities.  In  this  humble,  imitative 
line  you  might  long  have  proceeded,  safe  and  con- 
temptible- You  might  probably  never  have  risen 
to  the  dignity  of  being  hated,  and  yon  might  even 
have  been  despised  with  moderatioa.  Bat,  tt 
seems,  yoa  meant  to  be  distinguished ;  and  to  a 
mind  like  yours  there  was  no  other  road  to  fame 
but  by  the  destruction  of  a  noble  labric,  which 
you  thought  bad  been  too  long  the  admiration 
of  mankind.  The  use  you  have  made  of  the 
military  Ibroe,  introduced  an  alarming  change  in 
the  mode  of  execnting  the  laws.  The  arbitrary 
appointitteat  ot  Mr.  Luttrelt  invades  the  firanda- 
tion  vf  the  laws  themselves,  as  it  manifestly 
transfers  the  right  of  legislation  from  those  whom 
the  people  have  ehosen  to  those  whom  they  have 
rejected.  With  a  succession  of  snob  ^tpohit- 
ments,  we  may  soon  see  a  House  of  Commons 
collected,  in  the  choice  of  which  the  other  towns 
and  counties  of  England  will  have  as  Uttle  share 
as  the  devoted  county  of  Middlesex. 

Yet  I  trust  your  Grace  wilt  find  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  are  neither  to  be  intimidated 
by  violent  measares,  nor  deceived  by  refinement. 
When  ihey  see  Mr.  Luttroll  seated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  mere  dint  of  power,  and  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  the  choice  of  a  whole  county, 
they  will  not  listen  to  those  subtleties  by  which 
every  arbitrary  exertion  of  authority  is  explained 
into  the  law  and  privilege  of  Parliament.  It  re- 
quires no  persoasion  of  argument,  but  simply  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  to  eonvinoe  them,  that  to 
transfer  the  right  of  election  from  the  colleotive 
to  tha  represeutatire  body  of  the  peoide,  contra- : 
diets  all  those  ideas  of  a  House  of  Commons 
which  they  have  received  from  their  forefathers, 
and  nliieh  they  bad  already,  tboogh  vunly,  per- 
haps, delivered  to  their  children.  The  princt- 
|des  on  which  this  violent  measure  has  been  de- 
fended have  added  scorn  to  injury^  and  forced  us 
to  feel  that  we  are  not  only  oppressed,  but  in- 
nlied. 

With  what  ftmra,  my  Lord,  with  what  protec- 
tion, are  you  prepared  to  meet  the  united  detest- 
ation of  the  people  of  England?  The  city  of 
London  has  given  a  generous  example  to  the 
Inngdom,  in  what  manner  a  King  of  this  conntry 
ought  to  be  addressed ;  and  I  fancy,  my  it 
is  not  yet  in  yoor  coo  rag©  to  stand  between  your 
sovereign  and  the  addresses  of  his  subjects.  The 
injuries  yoo  have  done  this  country  are  such  as 
demand  not  only  redress,  but  vengeance.  In 
vain  shall  yoa  for  protection  to  that  venal 
vote  which  yoa  have  already  piud  for :  another 
most  be  poiohaHd;  and,  to  save  a  mioiatar,  the 


House  of  Commons  must  declare  themselves  not 
only  independent  of  their  oonstitu«its,  but  the  de- 
termined enemies  of  the  Constitution.  Consider, 
my  Lnxi,  whether  this  be  an  extremity  to  which 
their  fears  will  permit  them  to  advance ;  or,  if 
their  protection  shoald  foil  you,  how  br  yon  are 
aathorized  to  rely  aptm  the  sincerity  aS  thoae 
smiles,  which  a  picas  ooort  lavishes  without  re- 
laetanoe  opon  a  libertine  by  professimt.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  the  least  of  the  thousand  contradic- 
tions which  attend  you,  that  a  man,  marked  to 
the  world  by  the  grossest  violation  of  all  cere- 
mony and  decorum,  should  be  the  first  servant 
of  a  court,  in  which  prayers  are  morality,  and 
kneeling  is  reKgion.'  Trust  not  too  far  to  ap- 
pearances, by  which  your  predecessors  have  been 
deceived,  though  they  have  not  been  injured. 
Even  the  best  of  princes  may  at  last  discover 
that  this  is  a  contention  in  which  every  thing 
may  be  lost,  but  nothing  can  be  gained;  and,  as 
you  became  miuster  by  accident,  were  adopted 
without  choice,  and  oootinaed  without  favor,  be 
assured  that,  whenever  an  oooesioa  presses,  yoa 
will  be  discarded  withoot  even  the  forma  of  re- 
gret. Ton  will  then  have  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful if  you  are  permitted  to  retire  to  that  seat 
of  learning,  which,  in  contemplation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  yoor  life,  the  comparative  purity  of  yoax 
manDen  with  those  of  tbeir  high  steward  {Lord 
Sandwich],  and  a  thousand  other  recomnModing 
circumstances,  has  chosen  yoa  to  encourage  tha 
growing  vtrtae  of  their  youth,  and  to  preside 
over  their  education.*  Whenever  the  spirit  of 
distributing  prebends  and  bishoprics  shall  have^ 
departed  from  you,  you  will  And  that  learned 
seminary  perfectly  recovered  from  the  delirium 
of  an  installation,  and,  what  in  truth  it  ought  to 
be,  once  more  a  peaceful  scene  of  slnraber  and 
meditation.  The  venerable  tutors  of  the  oni- 
veruty  will  no  longer  distress  your  modesty  by 
proposing  you  for  a  pattern  to  their  pupils.  The 
learned  dullness  of  declamatkn  will  be  silent ; 
and  even  the  venal  mu&e,  though  happiest  in  fio- 
tioo,  will  forget  yoor  virtues.  Tet,  fw  the  ben- 
efit of  the  succeeding  age,  I  could  wish  that  your 
retreat  might  be  deferred  until  your  morals  shall 
happily  be  ripened  to  that  matority  of  oormption 
at  which,  philosophers  tell  ni,  the  worst  euoi- 
ples  cease  to  be  contagioos.  Junios. 

*  This  Bttsck  on  the  moral  and  religioai  character 
of  the  Kiog  wsa  wholly  anmerited.  A  sovereign 
can  not  always  find  ministera  able  to  carrj  on  the 
pivammaDt.  wbose  private  character  he  approves. 
George  IlL  had  do  grimace  in  bia  religion ;  he  was 
sincere  and  couacieations ;  and  he  at  Inst  wrought  a 
■arprising  change  in  the  outward  morals  of  the  higher 
clsaiea,  if  the  purity  of  his  own  bousehold.  All  £d- 
gland  has  borne  tastiunqr  to  the  wide^apread  and 
powerfnl  iofloeoce  al  his  reign  In  ttiia  respect 

*  Tha  Duke  of  Grafton  bad  recently  been  iuatatled 
Chancellor  of  the  UniveraiEy  of  Cambridge  with  great 
pomp.  The  poet  Oray,  who  owed  bia  profeaaorabip 
to  the  nnsolicited  patronage  of  the  Ehike,  bad  com. 
poBsd  bia  Ode  fiir  Music,  to  be  perfiirmed  oo  that  oo- 
oaskn,  commencing, 

Hencel  avamitl  'tis  hoiy  gnooil 
CdBoa  and  his  nightly  crew,  ftc 
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JUNIUS 


LETTER 


TO  BIS  GRACE  THE 

Mt  Loku, — Yoa  are  so  little  accustomed  to 
receive  any  marks  of  respect  or  esteem  from  the 
pablio,  that  if,  in  the  following  lines,  a  compli- 
ment or  expression  of  applause  shoold  escape 
me,  I  fear  you  would  confer  it  aa  a  mockery 

^  Dated SeptemberlBth,  1769.  The  Bedford  fiun- 
Oy  wai  at  thii  time  the  richest  in  England,  and, 
Itam^  its  boroogh  interest  and  wide-spread  tlli- 
ancea,  stood  foremost  in  political  influence.  The 
present  Dnke  wss  now  sii;^  years  old,  and  had 
■pent  hilf  his  life  in  Ae  conflicts  of  puly.  He  first 
held  office  under  Lord  Carteret,  l^en  under  Mr.  Pel- 
ham,  and  was  made  Viceroy  of  Ireland  by  Lord  Chat- 
ham in  hia  6i*t  administnUiraL  Thus  (arbebad  act- 
ed as  a  Whig.  Bat  when  Lord  Bute  drove  out  Lord 
Chatiiam  in  1761,  he  took  the  cOse  of  Privy  Seal, 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Chatham's  broth- 
er-in-law. Lord  Tem|de,  and  was  now  considered  as 
uniting  his  interests  to  those  of  the  Pavnrite.  When 
Lord  Bate  resigned  in  1763,  ttie  infloence  of  the 
Duke  became  ascendant  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, though  ostensibly  that  of  Mr.  Orsn- 
▼ilte,  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
frrd's.  It  was  extreme^  unpopular,  from  the  gen. 
eral  belief  that  Lord  Bate  still  ruled  as  Favorite  ; 
and  in  1765  it  gave  way  to  the  administration  of 
'^Lord  Rockingfasm,  which  threw  the  Dske  of  Bed- 
ford wholly  into  the  back-groand.  The  Dnke  of  Graf 
too,  when  be  became  minister  in  17G7,  throagfa  the 
iUnesB  of  Lord  Chatham  aUd  the  deatfi  of  Charles 
Towueod,  foond  it  necessary  to  call  in  new  strength, 
■ad  opened  negotiatitma,  as  already  mentioned,  vritb 
Lord  Rockingham  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Dnke  q£ 
Bedfitrd  on  the  other.  The  Bockingbam  Whi^shad 
the  strongest  hopes  of  prevailing  in  these  new  ar- 
rangements, and  of  being  made  virtual  masters  of 
the  government.  But  die  iufloence  of  the  Dnke  of 
Be^brd  prevailed.  Three  of  hla  dependesfai.  Lords 
Weymouth,  Oower,  and  Sandwich,  were  received 
into  the  ministry ;  and  the  Dnke  of  Bedford  drew 
npon  himself  the  bitterest  resentment  of  the  Rock- 
ingham Whigs  for  thus  depriving  them  of  power,  and 
becoming,  as  they  cooceived,  the  savior  of  Lord  Bnte 
and  the  Tories,  and  Aus  re-establishing  the  system 
of  secret  influence  In  the  ckMeb  The^e  events, 
■■  stated  above,  were  tbe  Inmiediale  eanse  wUdi 
lad  the  writer  of  these  Letteri  to  oome  oat  under  a 
Daw  signature,  and  in  a  bolder  style  of  attack.  Aft- 
er assailing  tbe  Dnke  of  Grafton,  as  we  have  seen 
in  tbe  preceding  letters,  he  now  tnmi  upon  the Dake 
of  Bedford  in  a  ■pfrit  of  stiil  fiercer  resentment.  He 
reviews  the  whole  public  and  inivate  oondnct  of  bis 
Once,  ■nd  endeavors  to  call  ap  all  Ae  odimn  of  peat 
transBcdons  to  enkindle  new  je^ousies  against  him, 
as  about  to  give  increased  efiect  to  a  system  of  fa- 
voritism in  ^e  closet ;  and  seeks  at  the  same  time 
to  overwhelm  the  Dake  himself  with  a  sense  of  dis- 
borxir,  iiaaeness,  and  iblly,  which  might  make  him 
shrink  from  the  pufalia  eye.  There  hi  aoMag  in  all 
the  writings  of  Jamas  Uiat  is  more  vdieiDeiidy  elo- 
qnent  than  the  close  of  this  letter.  It  is  proper  to 
add,  that  this  eloquence  is,  in  &r  too  many  oases,  nn- 
■upported  by  farts. 


DDSE  OP  BEDFORD.! 

of  yoar  established  ohanoter,  and  perhapa  aa 
insult  to  your  understanding.  Toa  have  nioe 
feolings,  my  Lord,  if  we  may  judge  from  your 
resentments.  Cantioos,  therefwe,  of  giving  of- 
fense, where  yoa  have  so  little  deserved  it,  I 
shall  leave  the  illustration  of  your  virtues  to 
other  hands.  Yoar  Inends  have  a  privilege  to 
play  upon  the  easiness  of  yoar  temper,  or  pos- 
sibly they  ar«  better  acqaainted  with  your  good 
quatities  than  I  am.  Yoa  have  done  good  by 
stealth.  The  rest  is  upon  record.  You  have 
still  left  ample  room  for  fepeonlatioo,  when  paiw 
egyrio  is  exhausted. 

Yoa  are  indeed  a  very  ooouderaMe  man.  Tbe 
highest  rank,  a  splendid  fortane,  and  a  name,  g)o> 
rious  till  it  was  yours,  were  BofllDient  to  have  sop- 
ported  yoa  with  meaner  ahiKtiM  than  I  think  you 
possess.  From  the  first,  yoa  derived  a  coostitn- 
tional  claim  to  respeot ;  from  the  second,  a  natti- 
ral  extensive  authority ;  the  latt  created  a  putial 
expectation  of  hereditary  virtoea.  Tbe  use  job 
have  made  of  these  uncommon  advantages  might 
have  been  more  honorable  to  yourself,  but  could 
not  be  more  instructive  to  mankind.  We  may 
trace  it  in  the  veneration  of  your  country,  in  the 
choice  of  yoar  friends,  and  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  every  sanguine  hope  which  the  publio 
might  have  conceived  from  the  illustrious  name 
of  Russell. 

The  eminence  ofyour  station  gave  yon  a  com- 
manding prospect  of  your  duty.'  The  road, 
which  led  to  honor,  was  open  to  your  view. 
You  could  not  lose  it  by  mistake,  and  you  had 
no  temptation  to  depart  from  it  by  design.  Com- 
pare the  natural  dignity  and  iaiportaoce  oS  the 
richest  peer  of  Englaiid}  the  noble  independ- 
ence which  he  might  have  maintained  in  Farlim- 
ment;  and  the  real  intereet  and  respeot  which  hs 
might  have  acquired,  not  <mly  in  Parliament,  hot 
through  the  whole  kiogd<»n ;  compare  these  gto- 
rioos  distinctions  with  the  ambition  of  holding  a 
share  in  government,  the  emoluments  of  a  place, 
the  sale  of  a  borough,  or  tbe  purchase  of  a  cor- 
poration }  and,  though  you  may  not  regret  the 
virtues  which  create  respect,  yoa  may  see,  with 
anguish,  how  much  real  importance  and  author- 
ity yoa  have  lost.  Consider  the  character  of  an 
i  lidependent,  virtnona  Duke  of  Bedford ;  imagine 

)  This  and  tbe  next  three  paragraphs  are  aneny 
the  finest  specimens  of  composition  to  be  found  in 
Junios.  Nowhere  has  be  made  so  happy  a  use  of 
cotUratt.  Commencing  with  a  natural  and  express- 
ive image,  be  first  sketches  with  admirable  discrim- 
ination tbe  character  and  condact  to  be  expected  in 
die  first  peer  of  England,  and  dien  sets  off  agwnst 
it  an  artful  and  exaggerated  representation  of  tbe 
polideal  errms  and  private  weaknesses  ctf  the  Dake 
of  Bedford  dorii^  ^e  preceding  tbir^  yeam. 
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what  he  might  be  in  this  ematry,  then  reflect 
one  iDomeDt  upon  whut  yoa  are.  If  it  be  possi- 
ble for  me  to  vitfadraw  atteotion  fttira  the 
Act,  I  wlU  tell  you  in  theory  what  Buoh  a  man 
m^ht  be. 

Consoioos  or  his  own  weight  and  importance, 
fais  condnot  in  Parliament  would  be  directed  by 
nothing  bnt  the  oonstitutional  daty  of  a  peer. 
He  would  consider  himself  as  a  gnardian  ot  the 
laws.  Willing  to  sapport  the  just  measnrea  of 
government,  Iwt  deteimioed  to  observe  the  con- 
dnotoTthe  minister  with  snspicion,  he  would  op> 
poM  the  videnoe  of  foction  with  as  much  flrm- 
DSas  as  the  enoroaohnmts  of  prert^ative.  He 
ironld  be  as  iitde  oapabls  of  bargaining  with  tite 
minister  fbr  places  for  himself  w  fab  d^tradents, 
as  of  descending  to  mix  himself  tn  the  iatrignes 
9(  Opposition.  Whenever  an  important  qnes- 
ticm  ealled  for  his  opini(»  in  Parliament,  he  would 
be  heard,  by  the  moat  profligate  minister,  with 
deference  and  respect.  His  anthority  would  ei- 
ther sanctify  or  disgrace  the  measares  of  govern- 
ment. The  petqile  would  look  up  to  him  as  to 
their  protector,  and  a  virtuons  prince  would  have 
one  honest  man  in  his  dominions,  in  whose  in- 
tegrity and  judgment  he  might  safely  confide. 
If  it  shoold  be  the  will  of  Providence  to  afiliot 
him  with  a  domestic  misfortune,  he  wonld  sub- 
mit to  the  stroke  with  ieeltng,  hut  not  without 
dignity.*  He  would  consider  the  people  as  his 
ohildren,  and  receive  a  generous,  heart-felt  con- 
st^tioo  in  the  sjnnpathising  tears  and  btessii^ 
ofhfiootmtry. 

Tour  Grace  may  prob^ly  discover  something 
more  iatdligiUe  m  the  negative  part  of  tins  il- 
lostrioas  oharaeter.  The  man  I  have  deseribed 
would  never  pnatitote  his  digni^  in  Parliament 
by  an  indeeent  ▼ioleooe  either  in  opponng  or  de- 
fending a  minister.  He  would  not  at  one  mo- 
ment raneoroiuly  persecute,  at  another  basely 
cringe  to  the  Favorite  of  his  sovereign.  After 
outraging  the  royal  digni^  with  peremptory 
conditions,  little  short  of  mena(»  and  hostility, 
he  would  never  descend  to  the  humility  of  solicit- 
ing on  interview  with  the  Favorite,  and  of  oflisr- 
ing  to  recover,  at  any  price,  the  honor  of  his 
friend^ip.*  Thongh  deceived,  perhaps,  in  his 
youth,  he  would  not,  through  the  course  of  a 

*  He  Ihiks  bad  late^  lost  Us  (nlysm,  LordTav. 
IstDcktby  a  foU  from  bis  bcnve.  There  is  great  bean- 
ty  ia  the  tarn  of  the  next  lenteoce,  "  he  woald  con- 
sider the  people  as  his  children,"  which  might  well 
be  done  by  a  deKenduit  of  Lord  William  Rauell, 
whose  mBtaary  was  venerated  by  the  people  as  a 
nai^  in  die  oaose  of  Uberty.  This  dtDO^t  gives 
doable  aeveri^  to  the  contrast  that  (bUowa,  in  which 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Duke  are  presented 
in  such  a  %h^  that,  instead  of  being  able  to  repose 
his  sorrows  on  dte  bosom  of  the  people,  he  bad  mode 
himself  on  object  of  their  aversion  or  contempt.  As 
to  the  josiice  of  these  insioaationa  respecting  a  wont 
of  "  feeling"  and  *  digni^'  under  Ais  ealanily,  sea 
Oe  ramaAi  at  the  end  of  Aia  Letter. 

*  Tt  is  atoted  in  a  note  by  Junios,  "  At  tbls  inter- 
view, which  passed  at  the  honse  of  die  late  Lord  Bg- 
lintonn.  Lord  Bote  told  the  Doke  Aat  he  was  de- 
teimined  never  to  have  any  oonnectioa  With  a  man 


Itmg  life,  have  invariably  chosen  his  friends  from 
among  the  most  profligate  of  mankind.  Hb  own 
honor  would  have  forbidden  him  from  raizing  his 
private  pleasures  or  conversatioQ  with  jockeys, 
gwueaters,  blasphemers,  gladiators,  or  bofibons. 
He  would  then  have  never  felt,  mtich  less  would 
he  have  submitted  to  Uie  dishonest  necessity  of 
engaging  in  the  interests  and  intrigues  of  his  de- 
pendents—of supplying  their  vices,  or  relieving 
their  beggary  at  the  expense  his  country. 
He  would  not  have  betrayed  such  igooiance  or 
such  contempt  of  the  Constitntiim  as  t^nly  to 
avow,  in  a  coait  of  jostice,  the  porchase  and  sale 
of  a  boroagh.*  He  would  not  have  thooght  it 
consistent  with  hb  rank  ia  the  state,  or  evea 
with  his  personal  impoftanee,  to  be  the  little  ty- 
rant of  a  little  eorporation.*  He  would  never 
have  been  insulted  with  virtues  which  he  had 
labored  to  extinguiab,  nor  suffered  the  disgraee 
of  a  mortifying  defeat,  which  ha«  made  him  ri- 
dionlous  and  oontenljrtible,  even  to  the  few  by 
whom  he  was  not  detested.  I  reverence  the 
afflictions  of  a  good  man — his  sorrows  are  sa- 
cred. But  how  can  we  take  part  in  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  man  whom  we  can  neither  love  nor 
esteem,  or  feel  for  a  calami^  of  which  be  him- 
self is  insensible?  Where  was  the  father's 
heart  when  he  could  look  for,  or  find  an  imme- 
diate consolation  for  the  loss  of  an  only  son  in 
consultations  and  bargains  for  a  place  at  court, 
and  even  in  the  misery  of  balloting  at  the  India 
Honse  ?T 

Admitting,  then,  that  yon  have  mistaken  or 
deserted  those  honorable  principles  which  ought 
to  have  directed  your  oonduct;  admiuing  that 
yon  have  as  little  olaim  u  private  aflectim  as  to 
poblio  esteem,  let  oa  see  with  what  idnlities, 
with  what  degree  of  judgment  yon  have  carried 
your  own  system  into  execution.  A  great  man, 
in  the  success,  and  even  in  the  magnitude  of  his 
crimes,  finds  a  rescue  from  contempt.  Your 
Grace  ia  every  way  unfortaoate.  Yet  I  will  not 
look  hack  to  those  ridiculous  scenes,  by  which, 
in  your  earlier  days,  you  thought  it  an  honor  to 
be  distinguished  ;  the  recorded  stripes,  the  pub- 
lie  infamy,  your  own  sufferings,  or  Mr.  Rigby's 
fortitude.'  These  events  undoubtedly  left  an  im- 

who  had  so  basriy  betrayed  hha."  Horace  Wal. 
pole  eonflrms  this  statoment 

*  This  ha  did  In  an  answer  la  Chancery,  when 
saed  for  a  targe  sum  paid  htm  by  a  gentleman,  whom 
he  bad  undertaken  (but  failed}  to  return  as  a  mem- 
ber of  FarUament  He  was  obli^d  to  refund  the 
money. 

*  The  town  of  Badfbrd  bad  been  greatfy  exsspor- 
ated  by  the  overbearing  dispositfmi  of  tho  Dnke. 
To  deliver  themselves  from  the  Aroldom  in  which 
hs  bad  held  them,  they  admitted  a  great  namber  of 
itrengeni  to  the  freedom  of  the  corpwatioD,  and  the 
Doke  was  defeatod. 

*  As  to  the  jostice  of  this  cruel  attack,  see  the 
renwks  at  the  and  of  the  present  Letter. 

■  Notel^JoBina.  "Hr.Heston  Humphrey,  a  cotin- 
try  attorney,  horsewhipped  the  Doke,  with  equal 
Jostice,  severity,  and  perseverance,  on  the  coarse  at 
Litchfield.  Rigby  and  Lord  Trentham  were  also 
cudgeled  fat  a  most  exemidary  manner.  This  gave 
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preoioii,  though  not  npon  yoar  miod.  To  such 
ft  mind,  it  may  perhaps  bo  &  ploomre  to  reflect, 
that  there  is  faardiy  a  oorner  any  oT  hU  Maj- 
esty's kingdcmis,  exoept  France,  in  which,  at  one 
tiow  or  other,  your  valuable  life  has  not  been  in 
danger.  Amiable  man  I  ve  see  sod  at^nowl- 
edgs  the  protection  of  Provideooe,  hy  which  yoa 
have  to  often  escaped  the  petsooal  detestation  of 
yoor  feltow-out^ts,  and  are  still  reaawwl  for' 
the  pablic  juatioe  ttf  yoor  oooatry. 

Your  histary  begins  to  be  impttftant  at  Aat 
ampioioa  period  at  which  yoa  wen  dqntMl  to 
represent  Uw  Eari  of  Bute  at  the  ooort  of  Ver- 
aailles.*  Itwft8anbononhleoffioe,aBdeKe0Dted 
with  the  same  spirit  with  whioh  it  was  accepted. 
Yoor  patrons  wanted  an  ambasaador  who  would 
submit  to  make  oonoesMMM  without  daring  to  in- 
sist upon  toy  hooor^te  ooBdition  fin-  Itis  sover- 
eign.  Tb«r  bouDess  required  a  man  who  bad 
as  little  feeling  for  his  own  digni^  as  for  the 
welfare  of  hia  country ;  and  they  found  him  in 
the  tirst  rank  of  the  nobility.  BeBeisle,  Goree, 
Guadalonpe,  St.  Laoia,  Martinique,  the  Fii^ery, 
and  the  Havana,  are  glorious  monnments  of  yoar 
Grace's  talents  for  negotiation.  My  Lord,  we 
are  too  well  acquainted  with  yonr  pecuniary 

rise  to  the  bUowittg  itoiy :  Wb«t  the  late  King 
beard  that  Sir  Ed wtfd  Hawfce  bad given  dM  rrencdi 
a  drubbing.  Us  Hajes^,  who  had  never  reeeived 
that  kind  ^  chaitissmen^  waa  plassed  to  tsk  Lord 
ChesterBeld  the  meaning  of  the  word.  'Sir,'  said 
Lord  Gheaterfield,  'the  meaning  of  the  word — Bat 
here  come*  the  Dake  of  Bedford,  who  is  better  able 
to  explain  it  to  yoar  Majeity  than  I  am.' " 

*  Boon  after  Lord  Chalfaam  was  driven  frcm  ofllee 
in  the  midst  of  bis  gknioas  ndnistiy.  Lord  Bote  sent 
die  Dnhs  of  Bedfiird  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  France,  which  waa  aigoed  November  3d,  1769. 
nis  eonceasions  then  made,  which  are  here  enomer- 
ated  by  Junioa,  were  generally  oonaidered  as  ht^y 
dishoBor^le  to  the  country.  They  were  not,  bow- 
ever,  chaigeable  to  the  Dake  of  Bsdfixd  peraonally, 
tboagb  he  may  hare  been  liable  to  censure  for  oon- 
senting  to  negotiste  aacb  a  treaty. 

The  inainastion  which  folkws,  respecting  the 
Ddke'a  having  received  "  some  private  compenaa- 
tioD,"  refers  to  a  report  in  circiilati<Ri  soon  after  the 
treaty  waa  signed,  diat  As  Doke  bad  been  bribed 
by  die  Trench,  in  oonunoa  with  tbe  Ftiaeesa  Dow- 
ager of  Wales,  Lord  Bote,  and  Mr.  Heni7  Fox. 
The  story  was  too  ridicnlous  to  be  ssrioasly  noticed, 
bat  the  matter  waa  investigated  by  a  committee  of 
the  Honsa  of  Coramoos,  and  fband  to  rest  solely  on 
the  statement  of  a  man  named  Uaagrave,  who  had 
"no  credible  aatiiority  Ibr  d>e  impotattons  of  treadi- 
ery  and  comption  which  be  was  willing  to  prapar 
^te." — See  Heran's  Janias,  I.,  869.  Still,  Jamu  re- 
vived the  atory  at  the  end  of  six  years,  and,  when 
called  apon  for  proof,  bed  nothing  to  all^e,  except 
that  the  Doke  was  onderalood  to  k>ve  money.  "  J 
eomlnned  the  known  temper  of  the  man  with  the  ex-  I 
travagant  concessions  of  the  eubsasador."  There 
was  anotiier  and  perfectly  well-bxiwn  reason  fin- 
Ibese  "coDceBsiana."  Lord  Bote  couU  not  raiae 
(hods  to  cairy  on  the  war.  The  moneyed  men 
would  not  trust  him.  He  was,  therefore,  compelled 
to  make  peace  on  such  terms  as  be  could  obtain. 
The  downright  di^Mwes^  of  Junius  in  tliis  case 
natnraUy  leads  us  ta  rseeive  all  bis  statements  with 
dlstnib  nnleas  sa^ortad  by  other  evidenoe. 


character  to  think  it  possible  that  so  many  pub-  - 
lie  aaorifioes  shoidd  have  been  made  witiiont 
some  private  oompensaticHi.  Tour  oonduct  oar- 
ries  with  it  an  interior  evidenoe,  beyond  all  the 
legal  proof  of  a  court  of  justice.  Even  the  cal- 
lous pride  of  hard  Egremont  waa  alarmed.  He 
saw  and  felt  his  own  diidMttor  in  oamqraading 
with  yoa ;  and  there  oertainlj  was  a  moment  at 
which  he  mauit  to  bave  naisud,  bad  not  a  fatal 
lethargy  pFerailed  over  bis  beoltiei,  and  carried 
all  snnsa  and  maauwf  awi^  with  it. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  speotfy  tlw  aaont  teems 
on  whttUi  yon  were  invited  to  support  an  admin- 
istratioB  whiefa  Lwd  Bate  pretnided  to  leave  in 
full  possBssioa  of  tlieir  aunbiterial  aatfaori^,  and 
perfeotly  mastetv  of  tttemselviee."'  He  was  not 
of  a  tnnper  to  r^inquigdi  power,  t^oa^  Im  re- 
tired from  emplt^ment  StipolatioBS  were  eer- 
taialy  made  between  yoor  Grace  and  him,  and 
certainly  violated.  After  two  years'  snhnussion, 
you  thought  you  had  collected  a  strength  suffi- 
cient to  control  hia  inflneooe,  and  that  it  was 
your  inm  to  be  a  tyrant,  beoause  yon  had  been 
a  slave."  When  you  found  yourself  mistaken 
in  your  opinicHi  of  yonx  graeiooa  master's  firm- 
ness, diaappointoMnt  got  the  lietter  of  all  your 
hundile  discretion,  and  earried  you  to  an  excess 
;  of  outraga  to  his  person,  as  diMaBt  frmn  traa 
sfurit,  as  from  alt  deosnoy  and  rea|wat.  After 
robbing  him  of  the  rights  of  a  King,  yoa  wmld 
not  permit  him  to  preserve  the  faonor  of  a  gen 
tleman.  It  was  Oien  hard  Weynontli  was  nom- 
inated to  Irdaod,  and  dispatched  (we  well  re- 
member with  what  indeoeot  hurry)  to  lender 
the  treasury  of  the  first  fruits  of  an  enqiloyment 
wliich  you  well  knew  bo  was  nenr  to  exeoate." 

This  sudden  dedoratioa  of  war  agabwt  tlw 
vorite  might  have  given  you  a  mouientvy  merit 
with  the  public,  if  it  had  been  either  adopted 
upon  principle^  or  naiotuood  wiUi  resolution. 
Witboot  looking  back  to  all  yoor  former  eervil- 

><■  Jnoias  hero  refers  to  die  time  when  Locd  Bote 
resigned,  April  Sdi,  1763,  and  the  Dake  of  Bedlbri 
and  his  frienda  came  into  power  in  comiection  witii 
Hr.  Geoi^  Grenville.  It  waa  at  this  period  that 
the  Dake  compelled  tlie  King,  as  mentioaed  In  a 
fimner  letter,  to  diapltce  Mr.  Stsart  Mackenzie, 
brother  of  Lord  Bote,  who  had  received  the  royal 
promise  of  never  being  removed.  This  aroaeout  of 
tfae  Dake's  jealoaay  of  Lord  Bate  at  tibat  time,  and 
a  determination  to  show  that  he  was  not  governed 
by  him. 

* '  Note  by  Junioa.  "  The  miniotry  having  endeav- 
ored to  exdada  the  Dowager  out  of  the  B«genigr 
Bill,  the  Eari  of  Bole  detemfaied  to  dismias  them. 
Upon  tiiia  the  Duke  of  Bedford  demanded  an  and!, 
ence  of  the  King— reproached  bim  in  plain  tenna 
with  his  duplicity,  baseness,  falsehood,  treachery, 
hypocrisy— repeatedly  gave  him  the  lie,  and  left 
him  in  ooovulsions."  How  £u-  there  is  any  troth  in 
tliis  statement^  it  is  not  easy  now  to  say.  It  Is  pr^ 
aUedierewasarumorordiiskindatthetimei  but 
no  one  will  believe  tbst  the  King  would  ever  have 
invited  the  Dake  of  Bedfixd  again  into  bis  service 
(as  he  afterward  did),  if  a  tenth  part  of  these  indig- 
nities had  bean  offered  bim. 

He  received  three  dioaaaod  pounds  foe  plate 
and  equipage  money. 
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i^,  we  need  only  obserre  y oor  rabseqaent  eoa- 
doct,  to  Bee  «pon  what  motives  yoa  aoted.  Ap* 
ptrantly  united  with  Mr.  OranriUe,  yoa  wiuted 
wuil  XiOid  Roddigfaun's  Teelde  administratkni 
ihould  dieeolve  in  its  owa  veaknew.  The  mo- 
mmtthar  diniiiion  wm  wgpeoted,  the  moment 
you  peroeived  tbat  nnother  syeMn  wu  adopted 
in  the  otoeet,  yoa  Ibooglit  it  no  diagimce  to  re- 
tarn  to  your  ronner  dependence,  ud  eoliok  onoe 
more  the  friendship  of  Lord  Bote.  Yoa  begged 
an  interview,  at  which  be  bad  spirit  enoagh  to 
treat  yon  wiih  coateoipt.'* 

It  woold  BOW  be  of  little  ase  to  point  oat  by 
what  a  train  c£  weak,  ii^adioious  measures  it  be- 
came necessary,  or  wa4  thought  so,  to  oall  yon 
baok  to  a  atwro  in  the  administration.'*  The 
friends,  whom  yoa  did  not  in  the  last  instance 
desert,  were  not  of  a  character  to.  add  etreogth 
or  credit  to  government^  and  at  that  time  your 
alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was,  I  pre- 
some,  hardly  foreseen.  We  most  look  for  other 
stipalatioos,  to  acooant  for  that  sodden  resolu- 
tion ^  the  oleeet,  by  which  three  of  year  de- 
pendents {wbate  cbwaoters,  I  think,  oan  not  be 
leas  respeoted  than  they  are)  were  advaiwad  to 
offioea,  through  vhiob  yoa  might  again  ooBttiri 
the  minister,  and  probably  engross  the  whole 
dwection  of  affairs. 

The  possession  of  absolute  power  is  now  once 
more  within  yoar  reach.  The  meaaares  yoa  have 
taken  to  obt^  and  confirm  it  are  too  gross  to  es- 
cape the  eyes  of  a  discerning,  judicious  prince. 
His  palace  is  besieged ;  the  lines  of  circumTBlla- 
tion  are  drawing  round  him ;  and  unless  he  finds 
a  resource  in  his  aotivity,  or  in  the  attachment 
of  the  real  friends  of  his  Itunily,  the  beet  of 
princes  most  submit  to  the  eoo&nement  of  a 
state  {Riaoner,  until  your  Graoe's  death,  or  some 
lasa  fortmiata  event,  shall  taise  ibe  siege.  For 

"  A  negodatkai  was  opened  between  Lord  Tem- 
ple Bod  Mr.  Grenville  oo  the  one  band,  and  Lord  Bate 
on  the  other.  I|r.  OreoTille,  however,  refuied  to  go 
forward  without  the  Dake  of  Bedford,  snd  Lord  Bate, 
as  stated  above,  refnaed  to  hav«  way  coontctmn  « itb 
hia  Oraoe.  Horace  Walpole  makes  a  sfmilar  state- 
mmt  in  bis  Menurirs  of  George  IIL 

>*  This  refen  to  tbe  call  of  tJie  Dake  of  Bedford 
into  the  sdsuniatratioD  aboat  a  year  before,  which 
created  so  much  digappoiDtineiit  to  the  Rockingham 
Wfaigs,  and  was  probably  tbe  occasion,  aa  already 
stated,  of  tbe  first  letter  ^  Jaidos.  The  King  is  nn- 
dentood  to  have  recommended  that  messnre;  and 
Jnnins  iirthnatea  that  the  close  existing  alliaoCe 
with  tbe  Dake  of  Grafton  had  not  then  been  oon- 
templated.  Three  of  the  Dake  of  Bedford'*  depend- 
ents, vix..  Lords  Weymoatb,  Qower,  and  Sandwich, 
were  now  placed  in  veiy  important  etationa.  The 
Dake  of  Bedford  was  also  sospected  of  being  agam 
united  la  fall  oonfldenoe  with  Lord  Bate.  Tbas  Jn- 
nins insinuates,  a  plan  wss  fimned  fcr  giving  him  the 
sbsolnte  control  over  the  government  in  oonjanction 
Witt)  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  bat  with  aotliority  over 
him.  The  iritole  paragraph  was  intended  to  alann 
tbe  people  oo  the  one  hand,  sod  those  who  were 
considered  "the  King's  friends"  on  the  other.  It 
iieed  not  be  repeated  that  these  ■oipknooi  of  Lord 
Bate's  continaed  secret  infineoce  wen,  to  a  great 
extent,  nnfijnnded,  * 


the  present,  yon  may  aafely  resnme  that  style  of 
insait  and  menace,  wfaioh  even  a  private  gentle- 
man can  not  submit  to  hear  withoot  being  oon- 
temptiUe.  Mr.  Mackenria'a  hiatory  is  not  yet 
foi^ottOK  and  yon  may  find  precedents  enough 
<tf  the  mode  is  \riiioh  an  iinperiaiia  aoliiect  may 
stgidTy  his  fdeaanre  to  his  soreragn.  Where 
will  this  gndooB  iconarcfa  look  for  esotstance, 
when  tbe  wretched  Grafton  ootdd  forget  lus  ob> 
ligations  to  his  master,  and  desert  him  for  a  hol- 
low alliane«  wkh  nch  a  man  as  Ae  Dake  of 
Bedford^ 

Let  us  consider  yoa,  then,  as  arrived  at  tbe 
sammit  of  worldly  greatness."  Let  us  suppose 
that  all  your  plans  of  avarice  aitd  ambition  are 
aoeomi^ished,  a«d  your  most  sanguine  wishes 
gratified,  in  the  fear  as  well  as  the  hatred  of  tbe 
people.  Can  age  itself  forget  that  you  are  now 
in  the  kwt  act  Itfe  ?  Can  gray  hairs  make 
folly  venerable  ?  and  is  there  no  period  to  be  re- 
served .  for  meditatioo  and  retirement  ?  For 
shame,  my  Lordl  Let  it  apt  be  reooided  of 
you,  that  the  latest'  mootents  of  yoar  life  w«re 
dedioated  to  tbe  same  unworthy  pursuits,  the 
same  bosy  citations,  in  which  your  youth  and 
manhood  were  ekhiwsted.  Cmiaider,  ibat,  al- 
though yoa  oan  not  diagraoe  yoar  formm-  life, 
you  are  violaUng  the  chuaoter  ef  age,  and  ex- 
posing the  impotent  imbeoilUy,  after  you  have 
lost  tbe  vigor  ^  the  passions. 

Your  friends  will  ask,  perhaps,  Whither  shall 
this  unhappy  old  man  retire  ?  Can  he  remain 
in  the  metropolis,  where  his  life  has  been  so  often 
threatened,  and  bis  palace  so  often  attacked  ?  If 
he  returns  to  Wobtjrn  [his  ooactry  seat],  soom 
and  mockery  await  him.  He  must  create  a  sol> 
itude  round  his  estate,  if  he  would  avoid  the  face 
of  reproach  and  derision.  At  Plymouth,  his  de- 
struction would  be  more  than  probable ;  at  Exe- 
ter, inevitable.  No  honest  EogUshroan  will  ever 
forget  his  attachment,  nor  any  honest  Seotcbman 
forgive  bis  treachery,  to  Lord  Bote.  At  every 
town  he  enters,  he  moat  change  his  liveries  and 
his  name.  Whichever  way  he  flies,  the  £iie«id 
Crjf  of  the  oonntrf  parsuea  him. 

In  another  kingdom,  indeed,  the  blessings  <^ 
his  administration  have  been  man  sensibly  felt ; 
his  virtues  better  understood ;  or,  at  worst,  they 
will  not,  for  him  alone,  forget  their  bOspiteJity."* 
As  well  might  Verres  have  returned  to  Sicily. 
You  have  twice  escaped,  my  I^d ;  beware  of 
a  third  experiment.  The  indignation  of  a  whole 
people,  pkadered,  usolted,  and  oppressed  as  they 
have  been,  will  not  alvaya  he  disappointed. 


i(  xhis  and  the  remaining  paragraplts  are  tbe  nioit 
ekiqaent  parts  of  tbe  Letter.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  remsik  how  mnch  there  is  in  them  <^  ar^  of  pas- 
sitM),  tod  of  keen  discernment  Into  boman  character. 
There  la  a  rapidity  and  glow  of  expression  that  is 
truly  admirable.  The  aeverel  places  are  enumer 
ated  where  the  Dake  bad  formerly  met  with  tokena 
of  public  aversion,  and  whore  he  might  expect  again 
to  he  received  with  reproach  and  derisi<s>. 

'*  The  Duke  had  been  tmce  in  Ireland  as  Vieeioy, 
and  again  viiien  he  was  appidnted  to  the  principal 
boooraiy  office  in  the  Uoiveni^  of  DnUio. 
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It  is  ia  vain,  therefore,  to  shift  the  scene.  Yoa 
can  no  more  &y  froni  yoar  enemies  thaa  from 
yoarself.  Persecuted  nbrosd,  yoa  look  into  yoar 
own  heart  for  consolation,  anid  And  nothing  hat 
reproaches  and  despair.  But,  ray  Lord,  yoa  may 
qait  the  field  of  business,  though  not  the  fleld  of 
danger  -  and  though  yoa  can  not  bfi  safe,  yoa 
may  cease  to  be  ridicnknis.  I  fear  yen  have 
listened  too  Ion;  to  the  advioe  of  thoae  pemU 
eioas  fnendt  vith  whose  interests  yoa  hava  aor^ 
didly  united  your  own,  and  for  vlwm  yoa  have 
Mcriflced  every  thing  that  ought  to  be  dear  to  a 
man  of  honor.  Tb^  are  atOl  base  enoogh  to 
eocoarage  the  follies  <tf  yoar  age,  as  they  onoe 
did  the  vices  of  jrour  yonth.  As  little  acquaint- 
ed with  the  rules  of  deoorum  as  with  the  laws 
of  morality,  they  will  not  suSbr  yoa  to  pToflt  by 
experieooe,  nor  even  to  otHisult  ^e  propriety  of 
a  bad  character.  Even  now  they  tell  you  that 
life  is  no  more  thao  a  drsnutic  scene,  in  which 
the  hero  shoold  preserve  his  consistency  to  the 
last,  and  that,  as  yoa  lived  withoat  virtue,  you 
ahotdd  die  without  repentance.  Johius. 


The  Duke  of  Bedford  died  four  months  after 
the  publication  of  this  letter,  and  Junius  has  soc- 
ceeded  in  handing  down  his  character  to  poster- 
itf,  as  a  moBstroos  com  pound  of  beseness  and 
folif .  It  has  been  diown,  however,  in  the  pre- 
ceding notes,  tiiat  some  tit  hia  statemeiriB  were 
gross  fiUseboods,  while  othen  were  eqoally  gross 
exaggeradona. 

The  Doke  was  oertainly  a  very  un popular 
man.  He  did  eiqmience  the  public  indignities 
mentioned  in  this  Letter-  He  was  mobbed  by 
the  Spitalfield  weavers  j  his  life  was  more  than 
once  put  in  danger ;  and  his  palace  in  Blooms- 
bary  Square  was  assaulted  by  ecmgregated  thou- 
sands. This  was  done  because  the  price  of  silk 
goods  fell  greatly  after  the  peace  which  he  ne- 
gotiated with  France  in  1762,  and  men  like  Ju- 
nius taught  those  ignorant  mechanics  to  believe 
that  the  Dake  of  Bedford  waa  the  cause,  when 
the  fault,  if  there  waa  any,  lay  with  Lord  Bate. 
In  like  manner,  his  administration  in  Ireland  was 
onfortanate.  His  manners  were  shy  and  cold ; 
his  temper  waa  quick  and  imperioosj  he  had 
bad  friends  and  advisers.  The  Primate  of  Ire- 
land united  the  foetions  of  the  country  against 
him ;  and  mobs  were  stirred  ap  to  break  into  the 
pablie  bnildinga  and  set  his  authority  at  defiance. 
And  yet  Horace  Walpole,  who,  from  being  his 
friend,  had  become  h^  political  enemy,  states, 
withoat  hesitation,  that  the  Duke  went  to  Ire- 
land widi  the  best  intentions,  and  was  really  de- 
nroos  to  improve  the  condition  c^that  miserable 
and  distracted  country.  He  was  charged  with 
meanness  in  his  pecuniary  concerns,  and  Junius 
■neera  at  his  doing  good  "  by  stealth."  Walpole 
adverts  to  this,  and  says,  "  his  great  economy  was 
called  avarice ;  if  so,  it  was  blended  with  more 
generosity  and  goodness  than  that  passion  will 
commonly  nnite  with."  A  writer  in  his  favor 
stated,  without  contradiction,  tluit  "  he  had  paid 
hia  hRither*a  debts  to  the  amount  (^c£lOO,000 ; 


had  made  a  sfdendid  provision  for  the  son  whom 
he  lost,  and  afterward  for  his  widow ;  and  that  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  bounty  to  his  depeod- 
etita  and  domestics."  The  most  cruel  charge 
in  this  Letter  was  that  of  insensibility  to  the 
loss  of  his  son  :  a  charge  which  Janiua  repeated 
with  great  vehemence  on  a  sabseqncmt  occasion. 
Upon  this  subject,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a 
note  of  Sir  Demiia  Le  Marohaot,  editor  of  Wal- 
p(4e's  Memoirs  of  George  III.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  443. 
**  The  Doke's  mranory  has  been  repeatedly  vin- 
dioated  from  this  cruel  aspersion,  and  never  with 
more  geaeroos  and  indignant  eloquence  than  by 
Lord  Broagham,  in  his  Piriitioa]  Sketches,  vol. 
iii.  It  has  always  been  understood  in  the  quar- 
ters likely  to  be  best  informed,  that  he  felt  his 
son's  loss  deeply  to  the  last  hour  of  his  Gfe." 
Instead,  however,  of  yielding  to  his  grief^  he  en- 
deavored to  employ  his  thooghts  npon  poblie 
business,  and  ^e  natural  fervor  of  his  dispoeitian 
insensibly  engaged  him  in  the  scenes  before  him, 
perhaps  more  deeply  than  he  was  aware.  The 
meeting  be  attended  at  the  India  House  must,  as 
appears  from  the  Company's  books,  have  been 
that  of  April  8tfa,  which  determined  the  coarse 
to  be  taken  by  the  Company  on  the  government 
propoaitions :  a  great  question,  in  which  he  took 
a  lively  interest.  The  force  of  mind  he  thus 
displayed  is  noticed  with  commendation  in  a 
latter  written  at  the  time  by  David  Hume,  who, 
from  his  oonneoticn  with  Conway,  ia  assuredly  an 
impartial  wtenesa.  The  absurd  charge  thought 
by  JnnioB  [Letter  xxiz.]  against  tbe  Docbess, 
<rf  making  monby  by  her  son  Lovd  Tavistock's 
wardrobe,  origin^ed  in  its  having  been  s(dd  for 
the  benefit  of  his  valet  and  La^  Tavistock's 
maid,  according  to  the  general  pnctioe  of  that 
day." 

Horaoe  Walpole,  speakiog  of  this  subject,  while 
he  censures  the  Duke  for  going  to  the  balloting 
at  the  India  House,  says  he  "  was  carried  there 
by  his  creatures.  Lord  Sandwich,  Earl  Gower, 
and  Mr.  Rigby,  to  vote."  He  speaks  also  of 
Uiese  men  and  their  associates,  nsoally  called 
"  the  Blo(»nsbury  gang,"  as  having  been  shunned 
by  Lord  Tavistock,  and  says,  "  the  indecent  indif- 
ference wi^  which  such  a  catastrophe  [bis  sud- 
den death]  was  felt  by  the  faction  ^  the  family, 
spoke  too  plainly  that  Lord  Tavistock  had  lived 
a  reproach  and  terror  to  ^em."  We  have  here 
the  secret  of  a  ooosiderable  portim  of  the  Dake's 
misfortunes  for  life— diose  "pemicioDa  friends" 
spoken  of  fay  Jnnios,  who  had  **  a  {ffivilege  to 
play  on  tbe  eariness  <d  his  temper."  He  was  a 
very  ardent  politiinan ;  «kI  was  reduced  to  *' the 
necessity  en^tging  in  the  interest  and  in- 
trigues of  his  dependente;  of  supplying  their 
vices  and  relieving  their  beggary  at  the  expense 
of  his  country."  His  ardor  in  politics  led  him 
into  the  borough-mongering  alluded  to  in  tlus 
Letter.  It  also  made  him  "  at  one  time  ranoor- 
oosty  persecute,  and  at  another  basely  cringe  to, 
the  Favorite  of  the  Sovereign."    In  connection 

"  Walpole  says  that,  "on  hearing  ofkisdeatii,  the 
Duka  iir  a  fhw  dsfs  dmost  lost  his  senses." 
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vith  the  impetaoeity  o{  his  feelings  and  his  sad- 
den  bants  ^  paasioo,  it  betrayed  him  into  "  io- 
deoent  Tiolenoe  in  opposing  or  defending  minis' 
tors."  These  were  his  real  bolts,  and  they  were 
great  ones  ;  bat  they  by  no  means  imply  tb^  de- 
pravity of  heart  impotad  to  him  by  JoniuB ;  audit 
vOI  be  obnmd,  tfaat  this  writer,  in  all  the  Ut- 
tenwss  of  his  sMira,  doaa  not  tSiaxga  tiie  Doke 
with  being  personally  u>  immoral  man.  Wal- 
pole  says  "  he  wai  a  man  at  inlBcadUe  honea^ 
and  good  will  to  bis  coontiy."  "  His  parts  were 
oertainly  far  iiam  shining,  and  yet  he  spoke  read- 
flj,  and  spoil  tradeiWeU.   His  finble  waa  q^eak- 


ing  apon  every  salyeot,  and  imagining  he  under- 
stood it,  as  he  most  have  done,  iospiratioo. 
He  was  always  governed — generally  by  the 
Duchess ;  though  immeasurably  obstinate  when 
onoe  be  bad  formed  or  bad  an  opinion  instilled 
into  him.  His  manner  was  impetumu,  of  which 
ha  waa  so  little  aennbl^  that,  being  told  Z.ord 
Qaliihx  waa  to  snocMd  him,  he  said, '  He  is  too 
warm  and  oveihearii^ :  the  King  will  never  en- 
dorehim.'  If  the  Ddie  of  Bedford  would  ham 
thought  less  aS  himiel^  the  world  would  proba- 
bly have  thought  better  of  him." — Memoirs  oT 
George      voL  l,  p.  156. 


LETTER 


TO  THE  KDtai 


Wriii  fha  eompIuDti  of  a  brare  and  powerfol 

>  Dated  December  l»b.  1T«9.  The  Wbigs  had 
now  effected  a  onion  smong  themselves.  Lord 
Chadism  bed  so  fsr  recovered  from  his  three  years' 
illaeM  as  to  make  it  certsin  tfast  he  woald  soon  be 
able  to  appesr  in  the  Honie  of  Lords.  A  reconcili- 
atioB  had  taken  place  between  bim  and  the  Qren- 
TBaaadRoeklaghamWhign  anewBe8siOBorPa^ 
fiament  wo  aliMit  to  *™™yr'"  (  and  Hut  vmce 
wu  again  to  be  heard  in  its  cooodb  wbfadi  had  so 
often  sammoned  the  nstion  to  the  defanso  of  its 
rights.  Jaoiiu,  though  acting  by  bimseIC  woold  of 
coarse  be  scqasinted  with  these  ttrrmngements  ]  and 
to  prepare  way  fin-  the  approaching  straggle,  he 
now  Cons  trvm  the  ministry  to  the  Ttvone,  and  en- 
deavors at  coca  to  inthnidate  the  King,  and  to  nose 
Aa  people  ID  a  delamdnedreristanceof  thegorem- 


The  lexding  object  t4  this  Letter  is  to  show  the 
King,  (t.)  How  great  an  error  ha  had  committed  in 
making  die  Tories  (the  hereditary  supporters  of  the 
Stoarts)  the  deporitoriea  of  his  power,  and  in  dioos- 
Ing  a  Favnlte  from  among  Aem.  while  he  reflected 
tb«  Whigs,  who  had  broaght  in  the  Hanover  fiuoity, 
and  thai  far  held  diem  on  the  thrmie.  (S.)  How  dia- 
boBorable  was  the  contest  he  waa  then  oairying  on 
against  a  man  of  ooimpt  principles  and  abandnied 
Ufa,  whose  caose  good  men  were  neverdteless 
palled  to  tsika  against  tbeir  sovereign,  in  deianse 
of  the  dearest  rights  tit  the  subject.  (3.)  That  the 
breach  of  the  Constitntion  in  seating  Ur.  Lnttrell.  to 
the  ezclnaion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  in  the  Hoase  of  Com- 
moos,  wss  one  which  the  nation  ooold  not  long  en- 
dare  ;  that  a  contest  was  cnning  on  between  the 
King  and  the  Boglisb  people,  in  which  all  his  reH- 
anees  tbroogboat  the  eeopire  weald  eerlamly  ftfl 
Um ;  and  tint  be  oogfat  in  time  to  remember  d»t 
"  as  his  title  to  the  dmne  was  acqoired  hy  one  rev- 
oJotifHB,  it  may  be  lost  by  snodter."  Junios  tfaere- 
fcre  e^iotts  him  to  turn  fiom  bis  ministen  to  the 
nation;  to  dUaehe  ParUamaU  (a  measore  which 
die  Whigs  had  now  detetndned  to  press  as  their 
main  point],  and  thas  leave  the  people  to  decide  the 
question  by  the  choice  of  a  new  House  of  CoDunons. 
There  is  bnt  little  to  condemn  in  this  Letter,  except 
the  ridicaloos  cha^  that  "  Eoglaod  bad  beeu  sold 
to  Fiance"  in  making  tbe  peace  of  17KI,  and  die  at- 
tempt to  oreate  a  national  aaimosl^  against  the 
Bootdi.  Tbe  Kmg  had  Allen  into  great  errors,  si* 
dawgh  there  were  paDiating  drcnmstances  hi  his 
N 


peojde  ue  ohsamd  to  inDrease  in  proportioD  to 
the  wrongs  they  have  suffered — whetx,  instead 
of  nnkbg  into  sobmisrion,  they  are  roosed  to  re- 
sistance— the  time  will  soon  arrive  at  which  ev- 
ery inferior  consideration  most  yield  to  the  secQ- 
rity  of  tbe  sovereign  and  to  the  general  safety  of 
the  state-  There  is  a  moment  of  difficolty  and 
danger,  at  which  flattny  and  falsehood  oao  no 
longer  deceive,  and  siraplieity  itsdf  oao  no  long- 
er be  misled.  Let  as  suppose  it  arrived.  Let 
OS  soppose  a  graeiooa,  well-intentioned  prince, 
made  sensible  at  last  of  tbe  great  daty  he  owes 
to  his  people,  and  of  his  own  disgraceful  situa- 
tion i  that  he  looks  roond  him  for  assistance,  and 
asks  for  no  advice  bat  how  to  gratify  the  wishes, 
and  secure  the  happiness  of  bis  sobjeots.  In 
these  eireomstances  it  may  be  matter  of  onriotw 
snctruTioif  to  ooosider,  if  an  honest  man  were 
pennltted  to  approaoh  a  King,  in  what  terms  he 
wooM  addresB  hhnsalf  to  bis  sovereign.  Let  it 
be  imagined,  no  matter  how  improtiable,  that  the 
first  prejudice  against  his  character  is  removed, 
that  the  oeremomons  diffionkias  trf"  an  aodienca 
are  surmounted,  that  he  feels  himself  animated 
by  the  parent  and  most  boMHraUe  affeotions  to 
his  King  and  eoontry,  and  that  the  great  person 
whom  be  addreeses  has  spirit  enoogh  to  bid  him 
speak  freely,  and  nnderstanding  enough  to  listen 
to  him  with  attention.  Unaoqamnt^  with  the 
vain  impertinence  of  forms,  he  would  deliver  his 
sentiments  with  dignity  wd  firmness,  bnt  not 
without  leapeat.' 


eariy  edocatkHBr  and  his  strong  aversioo  to  Wilkes 
sa  a  licenticKU  and  profligate  man.  Still,  they  were 
errors  which  involved  the  safety  of  the  empire ;  it 
was  right  to  expose  them ;  and  while  Janins  does  It 
with  ^e  utmost  plainness,  he  shows  oamparatlvely 
litde  of  that  insolting  and  maSgnant  spirit  whidi 
characterised  his  attack  npon  the  XSag  fa  Us  first 
Letter. 

■  It  win  repay  the  student  in  oratory  to  review 
tbia  iatrodaction,  and  see  bow  skillfaDy  the  reasons 
which  joshed  so  remarkable  an  address  to  the  sov- 
ereign, are  sonuned  np  sad  presented.  He  wiU  ob- 
serve, teo,  how  adn^y  Janus  assamea  tto  air  of 
one  mgaged  in  "  a  curkms  speenladoa*  on  a  sup- 
posed case,  glvug  what  fbOows  as  a  mvnfaner 
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Sib, — It  is  tbe  misTortniie  of  your  ]ife,  and 
orif^iDally  the  cause  of  tverj  reproach  and  dis- 
tress which  has  attended  yoar  government,  that 
you  should  never  have  been  aoqo&inted  vriih  the 
language  of  truth  until  you  heard  it  in  the  oom> 
plaints  of  your  people.  It  is  not,  however,  too 
late  to  oorreot  the  error  of  yoar  educatioa.  We 
are  still  inoliaed  to  make  an  indulgent  allowance 
for  the  pemioioiu  lesanu  yoa  received  in  yoar 
youth,  and  to  farm  the  most  sangtiine  hopes 
from  the  nataral  bonerolence  of  your  disposition.* 
We  are  far  from  thinking  you  capable  of  a  di- 
rect, deliberate  purpose  to  invade  thoM  original 
rights  of  your  sabjects,  on  which  all  tbeir  civil 


ik^eh,  in  order  to  take  off  the  appearance  of  iotend' 
iDg  any  thing  penonally  offensive  to  the  King.  He 
wUt  be  stmek.  also,  widi  the  dexterity  shown  in  as- 
anmingjnit  the  requisite  q>peara]iceoridayingwith 
the  snlgac^  when  he  lays,  "  if  u  honest  man  were 
penoitted  to  approach  a  King and  the  delieaey 
sod  apparent  respect  with  which  be  enters  on  the 
task  of  administering  to  his  sovereign  nnaoogbt-fbr 
counsel  and  humiliatiog  reproof. 

*  Note  by  Junius.  The  plan  of  tatelage  and  fu- 
ture dominion  over  die  heir-apparent,  laid  many 
years  at  Carlton  House  between  the  Princess 
Dowi^r  and  her  favorite  the  Eari  of  Bnte,  was  as 
gross  and  palpable  as  that  which  was  concerted  be- 
tween Anne  of  Austria  and  Cardinal  Mazarin  to 
govern  Louis  the  FoaTteentb,  and  in  effect  to  pro- 
long his  ainority  oncil  the  end  of  their  live*.  That 
prince  had  strong  ostoral  parts,  and  used  freqaently 
to  blaih  for  his  own  ignorance  and  want  of  educs- 
tion,  which  bad  been  willlully  neglected  by  his  moth- 
er and  her  minion.  A  little  experience,  however, 
soon  showed  him  how  ihamerally  he  had  been  treat- 
ed, and  fer  what  inftmonB  purposes  he  had  been 
kept  in  ignmnoa.  Oar  great  Bdwar^  too,  at  an 
early  period,  bad  sense  enoagb  to  ondersUod  the 
nature  of  the  connection  between  his  absndoned 
mother  and  the  detested  Mortimer.  Bat,  since  that 
time,  hamao  nature,  we  may  observe,  is  greatly  al 
tared  for  the  better.  Dowatrera  may  be  chaste,  and 
minions  may  be  honest  Whbn  it  was  proposed  to 
settle  the  present  King's  boosehotd  sa  Prince  of 
Wales,  it  is  welt  known  that  the  EsH  of  Bote  was 
forced  into  it,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  late  King's 
inclination.  That  was  the  salient  point  from  which 
all  the  misdiieis  and  disgraces  of  the  present  T«tgn 
took  Ufe  and  motion.  From  that  moment,  Xord  Bnte 
never  suffered  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  an  instant 
out  of  bis  sight    We  need  not  look  farther. 

On  this  statement  Mr.  Heron  makes  the  followiog 
remarks  in  his  edition  of  Junins,  vol.  ii.,  43 :  "  There 
was,  therefore,  no  dishonest  plan  for  keeping  the 
King  in  perpetual  pupilage  formed  between  hia 
mother  and  the  Earl  trf  Bnte.  Neither  had  Geot^e 
the  Second  nor  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales 
committed  the  education  of  the  young  Prince  to  the 
Jacobites  and  Tories.  His  education  was  not  neg- 
lected, but  managed  with  admirable  success  and 
care.  Not  the  young  King,  but  their  incapacity  and 
unpopntarity,  drove  the  Newcastle  party  from  pow- 
er. Hot  the  Kbg,  but  bis  own  arnxrence,  and  the 
opposition  and  dislike  of  the  Newcastle  par^  and 
others,  dismissed  Mr.  Pitt  tivm  the  adminis^tion. 
The  onion  of  parties,  and  the  breaking  down  of  the 
great  Whig  party,  was  originally  the  measure  of 
Pitt,  and  arose  from  the  nataral  progress  of  things. 
Bo  unjust  are  the  impotatioos  with  which  diis  Let- 
ter oommen(»B."   The  truth  lies  between  the  twr. 


and  politiaal  liberties  depend.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  us  to  entertain  a  suspicion  so  dishonor- 
able to  your  character,  we  should  long  since 
have  adopted  a  style  of  remonstrance  very  dis- 
tant from  the  hamility  -complaint.  The  do«y 
trine  incniottett  by  our  lews,  that  tke  Xing'  am 
do  Ho  wrong,  is  admitted  witliaat  reloetanee. 
We  separate  the  amiable,  good-natured  prinee 
from  the  foUy  and  treachery  of  his  aenranta,  and 
the  private  virtues  of  the  man  ftom  the  viees  of 
bis  government.  Were  it  not  for  this  jost  di»> 
tinction,  I  know  not  whether  yoar  Majesty's  CMt- 
dititm,  or  that  of  the  English  nation,  would  de- 
serve most  to  be  lamented.  I  would  prepare 
yoar  mind  for  a  favorable  reception  of  truth,  by 
removing  every  painful,  oflensive  idea  of  personal 
reproach.  Yoar  subjects,  sir,  wish  for  nothing 
but  that,  as  they  are  reasonable  and  afiectionate 
enoagb  to  separate  your  person  from  your  gov- 
ernment, so  you,  in  your  tnm,  should  di^nguish 
between  the  condact  which  becomes  th<s  perma- 
nent dignity  of  a  King,  and  that  whirh  serves 
only  to  promote  the  temporary  interest  and  mis- 
erable ambition  of  a  miniatu'. 

Ton  ascended  die  tbnue  with  a  declared,  and, 
I  doubt  not,  a  sincere  resolution  of  giving  nni- 
veraal  satisnotion  to  your  anlgeots.  Ton  found 
diem  pleased  with  the  novelty  of  a  youag  prinoe, 
whose  coDnteoaoee  promised  even  more  than  his 
words,  and  loyal  to  you  not  only  from  principle, 
bat  passion.  It  was  not  a  cold  profession  of  al- 
legiance to  the  first  magistrate,  but  a  partial,  ani- 
mated attachment  to  a  favorite  prince,  the  native 
of  their  country.  They  did  not  wait  to  examine 
your  conduct,  nor  to  be  determined  oy  experi- 
ence, but  gave  yon  a  generous  credit  for  the 
future  blessings  of  your  reign,  and  paid  you  in 
advance  the  dearest  tribate  of  their  affections. 
Such,  sir,  was  once  the  disposition  of  a  people, 
who  now  surround  your  throne  with  reproach^ 
and  complaints.  justice  to  yourself.  Banish 
from  yoar  mind  those  unworthy  opiniona  with 
which  some  interested  persons  have  labored  to 
possess  yoa.  Distrost  the  men  who  tell  you  that 
the  English  are  natordly  light  and  inoonstaot ; 
that  they  complain  vitboat  a  cause.  Withdraw 
your  confidence  equally  from  all  parties — from 
ministers,  favorites,  and  relatitms ;  and  let  there 
be  one  moment  in  yoar  life  in  which  you  have 
consulted  your  own  anderstanding. 

When  yoa  affectedly  renounced  the  name  of 
Englishman,*  believe  me,  sir,  you  were  persuad- 
ed to  pay  a  very  ill-jadged  cnnpliment  to  one 
part  of  your  subjects,  at  the  expense  of  another. 
While  the  natives  of  Scotland  are  not  in  actual 
rebellion,  they  are  undoabtedly  entitled  to  pro- 
tection ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  condemn  the  policy 


*  Jnnins  here  lays  bold  of  and  perverts  the  Ian. 
guage  used  by  the  King  in  bis  first  speech  after 
coming  to  the  throne :  "  Bom  and  educated  in  this 
country,  I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton,"  &C.  The 
prevailing  hostility  to  the  Scotch  led  many  to  com- 
ment on  this  avoidance  of  the  word  Englishman,  as 
probably  dictated  by  Lord  Bate,  and  as- indicating 
too  much  anxie^  to  conciliate  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. 
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of  gMng  some  encoar^^ement  to  the  oovel^  of 
their  Auctions  for  the  home  of  Hanover.  I  am 
ready  to  hope  for  every  tbiog  from  their  oew- 
born  seal,  and  from  the  fiiture  steadineu  of  their 
all^iance.  Bat  hitherto  they  have  no  claim  to 
your  favor.  To  honor  them  with  a  determined 
predileotioii  and  oonfidence,  in  exoloflioa  of  yonr 
English  snbjecta,  who  placed  yoar  family,  and, 
in  spite  of  treachery  and  rebdlion,  have  sapport- 
ed  it  upon  Uie  throne,  is  a  mistake  too  gross 
evan  for  the  nnsntpeoting  geneniaity  of  yootb- 
la  this  error  we  tee  a  capital  notation  of  the 
most  obvious  roles  of  policy  and  pmdence.  We 
trwie  kowaver,  to  an  original  bias  in  your  ed- 
veatioB,  and  are  ready  to  allow  for  yoor  inezperi- 
eiice> 

To  the  same  early  infloenoe  we  titribate  it, 
that  you  have  descended  to  take  a  share  not  only 
in  the  narrow  views  and  interests  of  particnlar 
perswis,  bat  in  the  fatal  malignity  of  their  pas- 
sions. At  yoar  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
whole  system  of-  government  was  altered,  not 
from  wisdom  or  deliberatioo,  bat  becaase  it  bad 
been  adopted  by  yoar  predecessor.  A  little 
personal  motive  piqoe  and  resentment  was 
sofficient  to  remove  the  ablest  servants  of  the 
Crown ;  bat  it  .is  not  in  this  country,  air,  that 
SDoh  men  can  be  dishonored  by  the  frowns  of  a 
Eii^.*  They  were  dismissed,  bat  coald  not  be 
disgraced.  Without  entering  into  a  minater 
discBSsion  of  the  merits  of  £e  peace,  we  may 
observe,  in  the  impradeot  harry  with  which  the 
first  overtures  from  Frsnoe  were  aooepted,  in 
the  conduct  ot  the  negotiatioa,  aod  terms  tif  .die 
trea^,  the  strongest  marks  of  that  precipitate 
qiirit  of  eooeeasion  with  which  a  oertaia  part  of 
yoor  sabjeets  have  been  at  all  times  ready  to 
jmrehase  a  peace  with  the  natural  enemies  of 
diis  country.  On  your  pcut  we  are  satisfied 
that  every  ihing  was  honorable  and  sincere,  and 
if  England  was  sold  to  France,  we  doabt  not 
dut  yoor  Majesty  was  equally  betrayed.  The 
conditions  of  the  peace  were  matter  of  grief  and 
surprise  to  your  subjects,  bat  not  the  immediate 
cause  of  their  present  discontent. 

Hitherto,  sir,  yoa  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
prejudices  and  passiMis  of  others.  With  what 
firmness  will  yoa  bear  the  mention  of  your  own  ? 

A  man,  not  very  honorably  distinguished  in 
the  world,  commences  a  formal  attack  npon  yoar 
Favorite,  considering  nothing  bat  how  he  might 
best  expose  his  persMi  and  principles  to  detest- 
ation, and  the  national  character  of  bis  ooantry- 
men  to  contempt.  The  natives  of  that  country, 
mr,  are  as  much  distbgniriied  by  a  peculiar 
character  as  by  yonr  Majesty^s  favor.  Like 
another  chosen  people,  they  have  been  conduct- 
ed into  the  Lsnd  of  Plenty,  where  they  find 
themselves  effectually  nurked,  and  divided  from 
mankind.    There  is  hardly  a  period  at  which 

■  Kota  by  Janios.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
present  reign  wss  to  dismiss  Mr.  J^egge.  became 
be  hsd  some  years  before  refaied  to  yield  bis  inton 
est  in  Hampihire  to  a  Scotchman  recommooded  by 
Lord  Bote.  TbU  was  the  reason  publicly  assigned 
by  his  Lordship. 


IH 

the  most  inisgular  ehaiaoter  may  not  he  re- 
deemed. The  mistakes  of  on©  sex  find  a  re- 
treat in  patriotism ;  those  of  the  other  in  devo- 
tion. Mr.  Wilkes  iHxmgbt  with  him  into  politics 
the  same  liberal  sentiments  by  which  his  private 
conduct  had  been  directed,  and  seemed  to  think, 
that,  as  there  are  few  excesses  in  which  an  En- 
glish gentleman  may  not  he  permitted  to  indulge, 
the  same  latitude  was  allowed  him  in  the  choice 
of  his  political  prinoii^es,  and  in  the  sinrit  of 
naaintainiog  then.  I  inesB  to  state,  not  entirely 
to  drfeod  his  oondact.  In  the  eameBtnesB  (tf 
his  zeal,  he  safiered  some  unwarrantable  issioa- 
atiims  to  escape  him.  Hesaid  more  than  moder- 
ate men  would  justify,  but  not  enough  to  entitle 
him  to- the  honcw  <^yonr  Mejesty's  petsonel  re- 
sentment. The  rays  of  royal  indignation,  col- 
lected apon  him,  served  only  to  illuminate,  and 
oould  not  consume.  Animated  by  the  favor  of  the 
people  on  one  side,  and  heated  by  persecution  cm 
the  other,  his  views  and  sentiments  changed  with 
his  situation.  Hardly  serious  at  first,  he  is  now 
an  enthusiast.  The  coldest  bodies  warm  with  op- 
position, the  hardest  sparkle  in  collision.  There 
is  a  wholly  mistaken  zeal  in  politics  as  vrell  as  re- 
ligion. By  persuading  others,  we  convince  our- 
selves. The  passions  are  engaged,  and  create 
a  maternal  affection  in  the  mind.  Which  forces  us 
to  love  the  cause  for  which  we  sofier.  Is  this  a 
contention  worthy  of  a  King?  Are  you  not  sen- 
sible how  much  Uie  meanness  of  the  canse  gives 
an  wr  of  ridioule  to  the  serious  difficulties  into 
which  yoa  have  been  betrayed?  Hie  desbnoo- 
tion  of  one  man  has  been  now,  for  many  years,  the 
sole  olyect  t^yoor  government ;  and,  if  there  can 
be  any  thing  still  more  disgracefol,  we  have  seen, 
for  such  an  object,  the  utmost  inflaence  of  ihe  ex> 
eoative  power,  and  every  ministerial  artifice,  ex- 
erted without  success.  Nor  can  you  ever  suc- 
ceed, unless  he  should  be  imprudent  enough  to 
forfeit  the  protection  of  those  laws  to  which  yoa 
owe  yoor  crown,  or  unless  your  ministers  should 
persuade  you  to  make  it  a  question  of  force  alone, 
and  try  the  whole  strength  of  government  in  op- 
position to  the  people.  The  lessons  he  has  re- 
ceived from  experience  will  probably  guard  him 
from  such  excess  of  folly ;  and  in  your  Majesty's 
virtues  we  find  an  unquestionable  assurance  that 
no  illegal  vi61ence  will  be  attempted. 

Far  from  suspecting  you  of  so  horrible  a  de- 
sign, we  would  attribute  the  continued  violation 
of  Uie  laws,  and  even  this  last  enormnua  attack 
npon  the  vital  principles  of  the  Constitution,  to 
an  ill-advised,  tuworthy  personal  resentment. 
From  one  false  step  you  have  been  betrayed  into 
another,  and,  as  the  cause  was  unworthy  fjf  you, 
your  ministers  were  determined  that  the  pro- 
dence  of  the  execntion  should  correspond  with 
the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  the  design.  They 
have  reduced  yon  to  the  necessky  of  choosing 
out  of  a  variety  of  difficulties — to  a  situation  so 
unhappy,  that  you  can  neither  do  wrong  without 
ruin,  nor  right  without  afiliction.  These  worthy 
servants  have  undoubtedly  given  you  many  sin- 
gular proofs  of  their  abilities.  Not  contented 
with  making  Mr.  Wilkes  a  man  of  importance. 
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llicy  have  jadioiously  transferred  the  question 
i\  om  the  rights  and  interests  of  one  man  to  the 
most  important  rights  and  interests  of  the  people, 
and  forced  your  satiieots,  froca  wishing  well  to 
the  caose  ot  an  individiui,  to  anil*  with  him  in 
their  own-  Let  them  proMed  as  they  have  be- 
gan, and  yoor  M^eMy  need  not  doubt  that  the 
catastrophe  wiU  do  no  diahonor  to  the  eondoot 
oftb*  pieoe. 

The  cinmniitaiioes  to  which  yoQ  nre  rednood 
will  not  tdmit  of  a  ocmpromise  with  the  English 
iiatioa.  Undeciiive,  qualifying  measores  will 
dis^raoe  your  goremment  still  more  than  open 
vio^nce,  aad,  without  satisfying  the  people,  will 
excite  their  contempt.  They  have  too  moob 
understanding  and  spirit  to  accept  of  an  indirect 
satisfaction  for  a  direct  injury.  Nothing  less 
tlian  a  repeal,  as  fwinal  as  the  resdution  itself, 
can  heal  the  wound  viiich  has  been  given  to 
the  Constitution,  nor  will  any  thing  less  be  ac- 
cepted. I  can  readily  believe  that  there  is  an 
infinenee  soffioient  to  recall  that  pernicious  vote. 
The  House  of  CtaaioaBM  undoubtedly  consider 
their  da^  to  the  Crown  as  paramount  to  all 
other  obligatioiH.  To  us  they  are  only  indebt- 
ed for  an  accidental  exiBtence,  and  have  joatly 
transferred  their  gratitode  from  thw  parents  to 
their  benebcters — from  those  who  gave  them 
birth,  to  the  minister  from  whose  benevolence 
they  derive  the  comforts  and  pleasures  of  their 
political  life ;  who  has  taken  Uie  tenderest  care 
of  iheir  infancy,  relieves  their  necessities  with- 
out oSending  their  delicacy,  and  has  given  them, 
what  they  value  most,  a  virtuous  education. 
But,  if  it  were  possible  for  their  integrity  to  be 
degraded  to  a  condition  so  vile  and  abject,  that, 
compared  with  it,  the  present  estimation  they 
stand  in  is  a  state  of  honor  and  respect,  con- 
sider, sir,  in  what  manner  you  will  alUrward 
proceed?  Can  yon  conceive  that  the  people 
of  this  country  will  long  submit  to  be  governed 
by  so  fiexiUe  a  Hoose  of  Commons?  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  cS  human  sooiaty  that  any  form  of 
govemoient,  in  such  eireamstances,  can  long  be 
preserved.  Incurs,  the  general  contempt  of  the 
people  is  as  fatal  as  their  detestation.  Suoh,  I 
am  persuaded,  would  bo  the  necessary  eOect  of 
any  base  cooeessioD  made  by  the  present  House 
of  Commons ;  and,  as  a  quali^ii^  measure  would 
not  be  accepted,  it  remains  for  you  to  decide 
whether  you  will,  at  any  baxard,  support  a  set 
of  men,  who  have  reduced  you  to  this  unhappy 
dilemma,  or  whether  you  will  gratify  the  united 
wishes  of  the  whole  peoj^  of  England  by  dis- 
solving the  Parliament. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  as  I  do  very  sincerely, 
that  you  have  personally  no  design  against  the 
Constitution,  nor  any  views  inconsistent  with  the 
good  of  your  sal^ects,  I  think  yon  can  not  hesi- 
tate long  upon  the  ehoioe  whioh  it  eqnally  con- 
•enw  yoor  interest  and  yonr  honor  to  adopt.  On 
one  side,  you  haiard  the  afi^tions  of  all  your 
English  subjects ;  you  relinquish  eveiy  hope  ot 
repose  to  yourself,  and  you  endanger  the  estab- 
lishment of  your  family  forever.  All  this  ynn 
venture  for  no  object  whatsoever,  or  for  such  an 


object  as  it  would  be  an  affront  to  yon  to  name. 
Men  of  sense  will  examine  yoor  oondact  with 
suspicion;  while  those  who  are  inoapahle  of 
compreheikUng  to  what  extent  th^  are  injured, 
afflict  you  with  clamors  eqoalfy  insolent  and  un- 
meaning. Supposing  it  posdtde  that  no  btal 
struggle  shoold  ensue,  yon  determine  at  onee  to 
be  unhappy,  withoot  ^e  hope  of  a  eompeasation 
either  Dram  intwest  or  ambitimk  If  nn  En^ish 
king  be  hated  or  deqnsed,  he  umit  be  nahngpyi 
and  this,  peritaps,  is  the  only  pcditical  truth  wfaicb 
he  ought  to  be  convinced  without  experiment- 
But  if  the  English  people  should  no  longer  con- 
fine their  resentment  to  a  subnussive  repreaenU 
ation  of  their  wrongs ;  if^  following  the  glorious 
example  of  their  ancestors,  Uiey  should  no  longer 
appeal  to  the  creature  o[  the  Constitution,  but  to 
that  high  Being  who  gave  them  the  rights  of 
hnmanity,  whose  gifts  it  were  sacrilege  to  sur- 
render, let  me  ask  you,  sir,  upon  what  part  of 
your  subjects  would  you  rely  for  assistance  7 

The  people  <tf  Ireland  have  been  uniftmnly 
plundered  and  oppressed.  In  return,  ^Mj  give 
yon  every  day  fresh  marks  of  their  resentment. 
They  despise  the  misarabte  governor  [Visconnt 
Townsend]  yon  have  sent  them,  becanse  he  b 
the  creature  of  Lord  Bute ;  nor  is  it  from  any 
natural  oonfustoo  in  their  ideas  that  th^  are  so 
ready  to  confound  the  original  of  a  king  with  the 
disgraeeful  representation  of  him. 

The  distance  of  the  colooies  would  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  take  an  active  concern  in 
your  aflairs,  if  they  were  as  well  affected  to  your 
government  as  they  once  pretended  to  be  to  your 
petson.  They  were  ready  enough  to  distinguish 
between  y<m  and  your  ministers.  They  ocm- 
plabed  of  an  act  of  the  Legisl^ure,  but  traced 
the  origin  of  it  no  higher  tbaa  to  the  servants  of 
the  Crown.  They  pleased  themselves  with  the 
hope  that  their  Sovereign,  if  not  iavorable  to 
their  cause,  at  least  was  impartial.  The  deci- 
sive, personal  part  yoa  took  against  them,  has 
efleetoally  banished  that  first  distinotion  from 
their  minds.*  Tliey  consider  yon  as  united 
with  your  servanto  against  America,  and  know 
bow  to  distinguish  the  sovereign  aint  a  venal 
Parliament  on  one  side,  from  the  real  sentiments 
of  the  Engli^  people  on  the  other.  Looking 
forward  to  independence,  they  might  possibly 
receive  you  for  their  king ;  but,  if  ever  yon  re- 
tire to  America,  be  assured  they  will  give  you 
such  a  Covenant  to  digest,  as  the  presbytery  of 
Scotland  would  have  been  ashamed  to  offer  to 
Charles  the  Second.  They  left  their  native 
land  in  search  ot  freedom,  and  found  it  in  a  das* 
ert.    Dinded  as  they  are  inte  a  thousand  fonos 


•  In  tile  King's  speedi  of  Bth  November,  176S,  it 
was  declared  "that  die  spirit  ^faction  had  broken 
out  afresh  tn  some  of  the  colonies,  and,  in  one  of 
ibvm,  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  and  resist  nee 
to  the  execn^on  of  the  laws ;  that  Boston  wsa  in  a 
stste  ofdisobedionce  to  all  law  and  government  and 
bsd  proceeded  to  measores  subversive  of  the  Con- 
gtitntion,  and  attended  widt<an)nmstaDcea  thatman- 
ift^atod  a  diipoaition  to  Uuow  off  iheir  dependenee 
on  Great  Britain.** 
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of  policy  ami  religioo,  there  ia  om  pdnt  in  which 
they  all  agree :  they  eqnally  defeat  the  pageutry 
of  a  Kbg,  and  the  nperdlioiu  hypoo^  of  a 
bishop. 

It  ia  not,  then,  Trom  the  alienated  afieotions  of 
Ireland  or  America,  that  yoa  can  reasonably  look 
for  assistance ;  still  leas  from  the  people  of  En- 
gland, who  are  actually  contendUig  for  tbeir 
rights,  and,  in  this  great  qnestion,  are  parties 
against  yoa.  Ton  are  not,  however,  dutttate 
of  evaiy  aiq>earance  of  sapporL  Ton  have  all 
the  Jaefdiites,  Nonjorors,  Roman  Catholios,  and 
Tories  of  this  ooantry,  and  all  Scotland  withoat 
exeeptkm.  ConsidKing  from  what  fomily  yoa 
are  deaeended,  (he  chmoe  of  your  IHends  has 
been  su^nlarly  directed ;  and  tmly,  ur,  if  yon 
had  not  lost  the  Whig  interest  of  England,  I 
sbonld  admire  yonr  dexterity  in  turning  the 
heatta  of  yoor  enemies.  Is  it  poaaible  for  yoa 
to  place  any  oon6denee  in  men,  wbos  before  they 
are  faithful  to  yoa,  most  renonnoe  every  opinion, 
and  betray  every  principle,  both  in  charch  and 
state,  which  th^  inherit  from  their  ancestors, 
and  are  conflnned  in  by  tbeit  education  ?-  whose 
uambers  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  have 
long  since  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  princi- 
ples and  language  which  distingnlidied  them  as 
a  party,  and  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  Uieir 
ffliemies?  Their  zeal  begOM  with  hypocrisy, 
and  most  oonclude  in  treachny.  At  first  th^ 
deceive^  at  laat  they  betray. 

As  to  the  Scotch,  I  mnst  aopposa  yoor  heart 
and  aadeiataading  so  biased,  fima  year  eariieet 
infant^,  in  their  fovor,  that  nothing  lets  than  your 
own  miafortunes  can  undeceive  you.  Toa  will 
not  accept  of  the  aniform  experience  of  year  an- 
cestors ;  and  when  once  a  man  ia  determined  to 
believe,  the  very  abaardi^  of  Uie  doctrine  con- 
firms him  in  his  &ith.  A  bigoted  onderstanding 
can  draw  a  proof  of  attachment  to  the  house  of 
Hanover  from  a  notorioos  seal  tot  the  house  of 
Stuart,  and  find  sn  earnest  of  future  loyalty  in 
former  ret>eUuMU.  Appearances  are,  however, 
in  their  favor;  so  strongly,  indeed,  that  one 
woold  think  they  had  forgotten  that  yoo  are 
their  lawful  King,  and  bad  mistaken  you  for  a 
Pretender  to  the  crown.  Let  it  be  admitted, 
then,  that  the  Sectch  are  as  auioere  in  their 
present  professions  as  if  yea  were  in  reality  not 
an  Engliahman,  hot  a  BHton  of  the  North-— you 
would  not  be  the  first  prince  ct  their  native 
eoantry  against  whom  they  have  rebelled,  nor 
the  first  whom  they  have  basely  betrayed.  Have 
yoa  forgotten,  sir,  or  has  your  Favorite  concealed 
from  you  that  part  of  cur  history,  when  the  un- 
happy Charles  (and  he,  too,  bad  private  virtues) 
fled  from  the  open,  avovred  indignation  of  bis  En- 
Klisb  snbjeots,  and  surrendered  himself  at  discre- 
tion to  the  good  &ith  of  his  own  coantrymea  ? 
WithoQt  looking  for  snpport  in  their  affections 
as  subjects,  he  applied  only  to  their  honor  as 
gentlemen,  for  protection.  They  received  him 
as  tbey  woald  your  Majesty,  with  bows,  and 
smiles,  and  falsehood,  and  kept  him  until  they 
bad  settled  tbmr  bargain  with  the  English  Par- 
liament; then  boaely  sold  thdr  native  king  to 


the  vengeance  of  bis  enemies.  This,  air,  was 
not  the  act  of  a  few  traitors,  bat  the  deliberate 
treacheiy  of  a  Scotch  Parliament  representing 
the  nation.  A  wise  prince  might  draw  from  it 
two  lessons  of  equal  utili^  to  himself.  On  one 
side  he  might  learn  to  dread  the  nndisgnised  re< 
sentment  of  a  generous  people,  who  dare  openly 
assert  their  rights,  and  who,  in  a  just  cause,  aro 
ready  to  meet  their  sovereign  in  the  field.  On  the 
other  ude,  be  would  be  taught  to  apprehend  some- 
thing for  more  formidablfr---a  fawning  treachery, 
agabist  whieh  no  prudence  can  guard,  no  coorage 
can  defend.  The  insidiona  smiles  npon  the  ahe^ 
wonld  warn  hbn  of  the  oankar  in  ^  beut. 

From  the  oaea  to  which  one  part  of  the  army 
has  been  too  frequently  l^ipUed,  yoo  have  acme 
reason  to  expect  that  there  are  no  services  they 
would  refuse.  Here,  too,  we  trace  the  partiality 
of  yoor  understanding.  Tou  take  the  sense  of 
the  army  from  the  condnot  t^tbe  Guards,  with 
the  same  justice  with  which  you  ooUect  the 
sense  of  the  people  from  the  representations  of 
the  ministry.  Yoar  marching  regiments,  sir, 
will  not  mi^B  the  Guards  their  examjrie,  either 
as  soldiers  or  sobjeots.  They  feel  and  resent, 
as  tbey  ought  to  do,  that  invariable,  ondislin- 
gaisbing  fovor  with  which  the  Guatds  are  treat- 
ed ;  while  those  gallant  troops,  by  whom  eveiy 
hasardoQS,  every  laborioas  service  is  performed, 
are  left  to  perish  in  garrisons  abroad,  or  pine  in 
quarters  at  home,  neglected  and  forgotten.'  If 
tbey  had  no  aenae  of  the  great  original  doty  they 
owe  their  ooantry,  their  resentment  woold  oper- 
ate like  patriotiam,  and  leave  your  cause  to  be 
defended  by  those  to  whom  you  have  lavished 
the  rewards  and  honors  of  tbeir  profession.  The 
Pretorian  bands,  enervated  and  debauched  as  they 
were,  had  still  strength  enough  to  awe  the  Ro- 
man populace  i  but  when  the  distant  legicms 
took  the  alarm,  .tbey  marched  to  Rome,  and 
gave  away  the  Emfnre.* 

On  this  side,  then,  whichever  way  yoa  turn 
your  eyes,  yoa  see  nothing  but  perplexity  and 
distress.  Yoa  may  determine  to  support  the 
very  ministry  who  have  reduced  your  afiairs  to 
this  deplor^le  situation ;  yoa  may  shelter  your- 
self under  the  forms  of  Parliament,  and  set  yoor 


'  Note  by  Jnoiui.  The  number  of  commissioned 
oDcers  in  the  Oaarda  are  to  the  morcbing  regiments 
BM  one  to  eleven ;  tlie  Dambar  of  regimeota  given  to 
the  Gaardi,  compared  with  those  given  to  the  line, 
ii  aboat  three  to  one,  at  a  moderate  oompottttioni 
coDieqaently,  the  partiality  in  fkvor  of  the  Onardt 
is  as  thirty-three  to  one.  60  much  for  the  olBcers 
The  private  men  have  Ibarpence  a  day  to  subiist 
on,  and  five  hundred  lashes  if  tbey  desert.  Under 
this  puntsbmeat  tbey  freqaeatlf  expire.  With  these 
encouragements,  it  is  soppoied  tbey  may  be  de- 
pended opoo,  whenever  a  certain  peraon  tbinks  it 
neceisat^  to  batAer  his  fdttm'nbjtett. 

*  Tins  is  oae  of  the  passages  whieh  show  tfie  fa- 
miliarity of  Janioa  with  Tacitna,  when  ocHnposing 
these  Letters.  The  event  referred  to  was  the 
inarch  of  the  Qerman  legioni  to  Rome,  ander  Vitel- 
Uds,  and  tbeir  defeat  of  the  Pretorian  Bands,  who 
bad  previonily  given  the  imperial  digni^  to  Otho, 
from  whom  il  passed  to  Vite^DS. 
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paople  at  defionoe.  Bat,  be  assarod,  sir,  that 
taoh  a  resolutioD  \roald  be  u  impradent  u  it 
would  be  odiooB.  If  it  did  not  immediately 
shake  yoar  establishment,  it  would  rob  yon  of 
yoar  peace  of  mind  forever. 

On  the  other,  how  different  is  the  prospect  1 
How  easy,  how  safe  and  hooorable  is  the  path 
before  you  1  The  English  nation  d^lare  tbey 
are  grossly  injured  by  their  reprwentatiTes,  and 
sidioit  your  Majesly  to  exert  yoar  lawful  pre- 
rogatm,  and  give  dieu  an  opportnni^  of  reealU 
ing  a  trost,  which,  they  find,  has  been  so  so&n. 
daloosly  abased.  Toa  are  not  to  be  toM  that 
the  power  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  is  not  orig- 
inal, bat  delegated  to  them  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  from  whom  they  received  it.  A  qaes> 
tion  of  r^ht  arises  between  the  constitaont  and 
the  representative  body.  By  what  anthority 
shall  it  be  decided  ?  Will  yoar  Majesty  inter- 
fere in  a  question  in  which  you  have  properly  no 
immediate  eoncern  ?  It  would  be  a  step  equal- 
ly odioos  and  anneoessary.  Shall  the  LortU  be 
oalled  npon  to  determine  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Commons?  They  can  not  do  it 
withont  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  Constitution. 
Or  will  you  rofer  it  to  the  judges  ?  They  have 
often  told  yoar  ancestors  that  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment is  abure  them.  Whst  par^  then  remaias, 
bat  to  leave  it  to  the  people  to  determioe  for 
theaHdvea?  Tbey  alooe  are  injared;  and  since 
there  ii  Oo  soperior  power  to  which  the  caase 
out  be  referred,  Uiey  alone  ought  to  determine. 

I  do  not  mean  to  perplex  you  with  a  tedious 
argument  upon  a  subject  already  so  discussed, 
that  inspiration  could  hardly  throw  a  new  light 
apoo  it.  There  are,  however,  two  points  of 
view  in  which  it  particularly  imports  yoor  Maj- 
esty to  consider  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  By  depriving  a  subject  of 
his  birthright,  they  have  attributed  to  their  own 
vote  an  anthority  equal  to  an  act  of  the  whole 
Legislature ;  and,  though  perhaps  not  with  the 
same  motives,  have  stnotty  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Loi^  Parliament,  which  flrst  declared 
the  ^ogal  office  oseless,  and  soon  after,  with  as 
little  ceremony,  dissolved  the  House  o(  Lords. 
The  same  pretended  power  which  robe  an  En- 
gluh  subject  of  bis  birthright,  may  rob  an  En- 
^isb  King  of  his  erown.  In  another  view,  the 
Feeolotion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  apparently 
not  so  dangerous  to  jrour  Majesty,  is  still  more 
alarming  to  your  people.  Not  contented  with 
divesting  one  man  of  his  right,  they  have  arbi- 
trarily oooveyed  that  right  to  another.  They 
have  set  aside  a  return  as  illegal,  without  daring 
to  censure  those  officers  who  were  p&rticniarly 
apprised  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  incapacity,  not  only  by 
Ae  declaration  of  the  House,  but  exjiressly  by 
the  writ  directed  to  tbem,  and  who  nevertheless 
returned  him  as  daly  elected.'   Tbey  have  re- 

•  There  ii  fcrce  in  dus  remark.  If  there  was  any 
blame  In  the  Middlesex  election,  it  certainly  rested 
wirii  the  laturaing  officer*.  Tbey  ought  to  have 
knowB,  batter  thsa  Ae  cosanioo  psople  of  Middlesex 
ooold  be  presumed  to  know,  whether  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  dtsqaaUSed  bj  bis  exptdshm  fkom  the  Hoasa- 


jeoted  the  oiajority  of  votes,  the  only  oriterioa 
by  whioh  our  laws  judge  of  the  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  they  have  transferred  the  right  of  election 
from  the  collective  to  the  representative  body ; 
and  by  these  aots,  taken  separately  or  together, 
they  have  essentially  altefed  the  original  const!- 
tution  of  the  Hmise  of  Commons.  Versed,  as 
your  Majesty  undoubtedly  is,  in  the  English  his< 
toijy  it  can  not  easily  escape  you,  how  much  it 
is  to  yoor  interest,  as  well  as  your  duty,  to  pre- 
vent one  of  the  three  estates  from  eneroachii^ 
npoD  the  provinoe  of  the  other  two,  or  assuming 
the  autbtvity  of  them  all.  When  once  th^ 
have  departed  from  the  great  constitutional  line 
by  which  all  tJieir  proceedings  shoald  be  direot- 
ed,  who  will  answer  for  their  foture  okoderatitm? 
Or  what  assurance  will  they  give  you,  that, 
when  they  have  trampled  npon  their  equals, 
they  will  submit  to  a  superior?  Yoar  Majesty 
may  learn  hereafter  bow  Dearly  the  dave  and 
tyrant  are  allied. 

Some  of  your  oonncil,  more  candid  than  the 
rest,  admit  the  abandoned  profligacy  of  the  pres- 
ent House  of  Commons,  but  oppose  their  disso* 
lution  upon  an  opinion,  I  confess  not  very  onwar- 
rantable,  that  their  suocessora  would  be  equally 
at  the  disposal  of  the  treasury.  I  can  not  per- 
suade myself  that  the  nation  will  have  profited 
so  little  by  experience.  Bat  if  that  ofunion  were 
welt  fonnded,  you  might  then  gratify  oar  vishee 
at  an  easy  rate,  and  appease  the  present  ehmor 
against  yoar  government  witboat  odforing  any 
material  injary  to  the  favorite  oaase  of  cornip- 
tion. 

You  have  still  sn  honor^le  part  to  act.  The 
aflections  of  your  sobjeots  may  still  be  recover- 
ed. But,  before  you  subdue  tktir  hearts,  yoo 
must  gain  a  noble  victory  over  your  own.  Dis- 
card those  little  personal  resentments  which  have 
too  long  directed  your  public  conduct.  Pardon 
this  man  the  remainder  ofhis  punishment,  and,  if 
resentment  still  prevails,  make  it,  what  it  should 
have  been  long  since,  an  aot,  not  of  mercy,  but 
contempt.'"  He  will  soon  fall  back  into  his  nat- 
ural station — a  silent  senator,  and  hardly  sup- 
porting the  weekly  eloquence  of  a  newspaper. 
The  gentle  breath  of  peace  would  leavn  him  on 

Bat  they  received  the  votes,  end  returned  him  as 
member,  and  then  the  Hoase  uf  Commons  ponlshed 
the  elacton  by  setting  aside  their  votes,  witboat  a 
word  of  ceoanre  on  the  retaming  officers. 

He  was  psrdooed  and  released  from  prison 
within  less  thsn  fiwr  months.  Thia  Letter  probably 
convinced  the  King  that  be  eoald  no  longer  raatn- 
toiii  the  contest.  A  general  illumination  took  place 
thronghout  London  on  the  night  following  hii  re- 
lease. His  debu  hod  been  previously  paid  or  oora- 
promised  by  tlie  Society  of  the  People's  Rights. 
Wilkes  was  soon  after  chosen  an  oldeman  of  Lon- 
don, and  aoboeqnently  Lord  Mayor.  At  ttie  next 
general  election  in  1774,  he  was  rstnraed  i^in  sa 
member  for  Middlesex,  and  took  his  seat  witboat 
opposition.  On  the  diamiBsal  of  Lord  North's  ad- 
ministration in  1782.  the  obnoxkms  restriatimis  wbicb 
gave  Cbkmel  Luttrell  his  seat  were  expnaged,  on 
his  own  modon,  from  die  jooroals  of  dw  Htmse  of 
Commoos. 
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the  sorfkce,  mgleoted  and  nnrflmoved.  It  is 
only  the  tempest  thst  lifts  him  from  his  {dace. 

Witboat  ouimltiag  your  miniater,  call  togeth- 
er your  whde  ooaooil.  Let  it  ^>pear  to  the 
imblia  that  yoa  can  determine  and  act  for  your> 
■elf.  Cone  fbnnirdio  yoar  people-  Lay  aside 
the  wretched  formalities  of  a  King,  and  apeak  to 
yoar  sabjects  with  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  to 
the  language  of  a  gentleman.  Tell  them  you 
ham  been  ^tally  deceived.  The  acknowledg- 
ment will  be  no  disgrace,  bnt  rather  an  honor  to 
jonr  nnderstanding.  Tel)  them  you  are  determ- 
ined to  remove  every  cause  of  complaiot  agaiost 
your  government;  that  you  will  give  your  con- 
fidence to  no  man  who  does  not  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  your  subjects ;  and  leave  it  to  them- 
selves to  determine,  by  their  conduct  at  a  future 
election,  whether  or  no  it  be  in  reality  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  nation,  that  their  rifihts  have 
been  arbitrarily  invaded  by  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  Constitution  betrayed. 
They  will  then  do  jostice  to  their  representa- 
tives and  to  themselvei. 

These  sentiments,  sir,  and  the  style  they  are 
conveyed  in,  may  be  tensive,  perhaps,  because 
they  are  new  to  yon.  Aooostomed  to  the  lan- 
guage of  courtiers,  yoB  measure  their  afieetions 
by  the  vehonence  of  their  expressions;  and  when 
they  only  praise  you  indirectly,  yon  admire  their 
nncerity.  But  this  is  not  a  time  to  trifle  with 
your  fortune.  They  deceive  yon,  sir,  who  tell 
you  that  yoa  have  many  friends,  whose  afieetions 
are  founded  upon  a  principle  of  personal  attach- 
ment. The  first  foundation  of  friendship  is  not 
the  power  of  conferring  benefits,  bat  the  equal- 
ity with  which  they  are  received,  and  may  be  re- 
turned. The  fortune  which  made  yoa  a  King 
forbade  you  to  have  a  friend.  It  is  a  law  of  na- 
ture which  can  not  be  violated  with  impunity. 
The  mistaken  pnnce,  who  looks  for  friendship, 
will  find  a  Favorite,  and  in  that  Favorite  the 
rain  of  hia  aflkirs. 

The  people  of  Ei^laod  are  loyal  to  the  house 
of  Hanover,  not  from  a  vain  pnferenoe  of  one 
family  to  uotber,  but  from  a  oonviotion  that  the 
establiahomt  of  tluit  family  was  necessary  to 
the  support  of  their  civil  and  religions  liberties. 
This,  sir,  is  a  principle  of  allegiance  equally  sol- 
id and  ratiimal,  fit  for  Englishmen  to  adopt,  and 
well  worthy  of  your  Majesty's  encour^ement. 
We  can  not  long  be  deluded  by  national  distinc- 
tions. The  name  of  Stuart,  of  itself,  is  only  con- 
temptible ;  armed  witii  tbe  sovereign  authority, 
their  principles  were  forraidiU»le.  Tbe  Prince, 
who  imitates  their  cixkdnot,  shoald  be  warned 
by  their  eiample ;  and  while  he  plumes  himself 
npDD  the  security  of  bis  title  to  tbe  orovm,  should 
remember  that,  as  it  was  acquired  by  one  revo- 
lution, it  may  be  lost  by  aaother. 

Jtmiua. 


This  letter  nts  poUiihed  just  befiwe  the 
Christmas  bolidayi^  and  immediately  after  tbeir 
close,  Parliament  oommeneed  its  sesuon.  Lord 
Chatham  oame  oat  at  once  as  leader  the 
Whigs,  now  united  into  ooe  body,  and  within 


nineteen  days  the  Duke  ot  Gralttui  was  com- 
pelled to  resign.  Bat  Jnaias  nnd  bis  friends 
were  bitteriy  disappointed.  The  Sing  bad,  in- 
deed, tbe  wUdom  to  remove  the  gmt  soone  fd 
contention  by  pardoning  Wilkes ;  bat  be  olnng 
to  his  Tory  advisers ;  he  placed  Lord  North  at 
the  bead  of  afiairs,  and  for  twelve  years  persist- 
ed in  his  favorite  measures,  and  especially  his 
resolution  to  force  taxation  on  America,  until  he 
drove  her  out  of  tbe  emjMre. 

Before  leaving  this  letter,  it  will  be  proper  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  celebrated  trial  to 
which  it  gave  rise.  Woodfall,  the  publisher, 
was  prosecuted  for  a  seditious  libel,  and  brought 
before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on  the  13th 
of  June,  1770.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  charging  the 
jury,  told  them  "  that  there  were  only  two  points 
for  their  consideration :  the  first,  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  the  paper  in  question ;  the  second, 
the  sense  and  meaning  of  it.  That  as  to  the 
charges  of  its  being  malicious,  seditious,  &o., 
these  were  in/trtnea  of  law.  Tha^  thersfore, 
the  printing  and  sense  of  die  ptpw  were  alone 
whafthejuryhadtocuuiderof;  aodtbat,  if  the 
paper  should  really  cmtain  no  breaoh  of  law, 
that  was  a  matter  which  might  afterward  be 
moved  in  arrest  of  judgment."  This  put  the 
prisoner  completely  in  the  power  of  the  judges. 
The  jury  bad  no  right  to  inquire  into  his  motives 
or  the  real  merits  of  the  cose.  As  the  fact  ot 
publication  was  admitted,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  words  was  clear,  ibey  must  pronounce  him 
gnilty,  although  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  bad 
spoken  the  tmtb,  and  had  been  governed  by  up- 
right intentions.  This,  certainly,  mode  the  trial 
by  jury  in  cases  of  libel  a  mere  farce.  In  the 
present  instance,  tbe  jury  got  round  the  difficulty 

bringing  in  a  verdict,  "  Guilty  of  the  printing 
and  pnbli^ing  imbf."  Tbe  question  now  arose, 
"  What  is  the  legal  efiect  of  this  finding  ?"  The 
Atbvney  Geneivl  claimed  that  it  was  to  be  taken 
as  a  comnrttim;  the  counsel  of  Woodfall,  that  it 
amounted  to  an  aejuiUoL  The  case  was  argued 
at  length,  and  tbe  oourt  deoided  lor  nehber  party. 
They  set  the  verdict  aside,  and  ordered  a  new 
trial-  This,  however,  was  the  same  to  Wood- 
fail  as  an  acquittal ;  for  it  was  perfectly  well 
known  that  no  jury  could  ever  be  found  in  tbe 
city  of  London  to  return  a  verdict  against  the 
publisher.  Tbe  matter  was  therefore  dropped, 
and  Junius  came  ofi*  victorious. 

Much  blame  was  thrown  npcm  Lord  Mane- 
field  for  this  decision^  The  subject  was  brought 
ttefore  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Chatham,  and 
Lord  Mansfield  said  in  reply,  "  His  Lordship  tells 
the  House  that  doctrines  no  less  new  than  dan- 
(lerous  have  been  inculcated  in  this  court,  and 
that,  particularly  in  a  charge  wbioh  I  delivered 
to  the  jury  on  Mr.  Woodbll'a  trial,  my  direc- 
tions were  oontraij  to  lav,  repugnant  to  prac- 
tice, and  iojoriooB  to  the  dearest  liberties  of  the 
people.  This  is  an  alarming  picture,  n^Lnda; 
it  is  drawn  with  great  panda,  and  colored  to 
afiect  the  passions  amazingly.  17nhap{Hly,  how- 
ever, for  the  painter,  it  wants  the  essential  oir* 
cnmstanoe  of  tntk  m  the  design,  and  most,  like 
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many  other  political  pictures,  be  thrown,  not- 
withstanding the  reputation  of  the  artist,  among 
the  miserable  daubings  of  Auction.  So  far,  mj 
Lords,  is  the  aocnsation  vithont  tmdi,  that  the 
direotions  now  gam  to  jaries  are  the  same  that 
they  have  ever  been.  There  b  do  norelty  intro- 
daoed — no  chicanery  attempted ;  nor  has  there, 
tin  veiy  lately,  been  any  complaint  of  the  integ- 
ti^  of  the  Eji^a  Bench." 

The  opinion  of  enlightened  jurists  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  as  to  the  moritB  of  the  ease,  is  expressed 
hy  Lord  Campbell  in  his  Lives  of  die  Chief  Jos* 
tices,  vol.  ii.,  p.  480. 

"  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  coarse  of  these  tri- 
als, had  done  nothing  to  incur  mOTal  blame-  I 
think  his  doctrine — that  the  jury  were  only  to 
find  the  fact  of  publication  and  the  innutndoi — 
contrary  to  law  as  well  as  liberty.  His  grand 
argument  for  making  the  question  of  'libel  or 
not'  exclusively  one  of  law,  that  the  defendant 
may  demur  or  move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and 
80  refer  it  to  the  court,  Admits  of  the  easy  an- 
swer, that,  although  there  may  be  a  writing  set 
oat  in  tiie  infbrmatioo  as  libelous  which  it  oould 
under  no  einmmstaoces  be  cs'imbal  to  publish, 
yet  Uiat  an  infamatioB  may  set  oat  a  paper  die 
pablication  of  which  may  or  may  not  be  crim- 
inal, according  to  the  intention  of  the  defendant 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  pub- 
lished. Therefore,  supposing  judges  to  be  ever 
so  pure,  iqiright,  and  intelligent,  jostioe  coald 
not  be  done  by  leaving  to  them  the  criminality 
or  innocence  of  the  paper  alleged  to  be  libeioua, 
as  a  mere  abstract  question  of  law,  to  be  decided 
by  reading  the  record.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
various  authorities  for  the  rule  which  Lord  Mans- 


LET 

TO  HI9  GRACE  THE 

Ht  LoBt), — It  I  were  personally  your  enemy, 
I  might  pity  uid  forgive  yon.  You  have  every 
claim  to  conqiassioD  that  can  arise  from  misery 
and  distress.  The  condition  yon  are  reduced  to 
woald  disarm  a  private  enemy  of  his  resentment, 
and  leave  no  consolation  to  the  most  vindictive 
spirit,  but  that  such  an  object  as  you  are  woald 
disgraoe  the  dignity  <tf  revenge.  But,  in  the  re- 
lation yoB  have  borne  to  this  oonntiy,  yoa  have 

■  t>ated  Febraaty  I4tb,  1770.  This  Letter  most 
have  been  commenced  vrithin  a  week  after  the  res* 
ignation  of  the  Dnke  of  Grafton.  It  is  Jnnini'  first 
shout  oftriamph  over  die  fall  of  his  adversary.  He 
evidently  regarded  Lord  Norm's  ministry  as  a  mere 
DMdiBcajbeoofthe  Bedford  parQr ;  and,  as  ha  alwajrs 
widenated  histalents,  be  now  treats  him,  at  the  chlie 
of  tbts  Letter,  with  great  contempt,  expreuing  (what 
be  nndoabtfldly  felt)  a  firm  conviction  that  the  whole 
concem  most  soon  fall  to  piecei,  and  the  Whigs  be 
called  into  oflBce. 

This  is  one  oftfae  most  finished  productions  of  Ja- 
tdos.  It  has  more  ek>qaence  than  the  Letter  to  the 
King,  and  would  deserve  oar  aaqnall&ed  admiration, 
if  it  were  as  Just  ai  it  is  eloqnetit. 


field  bad  laid  down ;  and,  in  la^ng  it  iowa,  he 
not  only  followed  the  example  of  his  immediate 
predecessors,  but  he  was  sapported  by  the  nmo- 
imons  opinion  of  bis  brethren  who  sat  him. 
There  was  no  pretense  for  representing  him  as 
a  dviog  innovator,  wlio,  slavishly  wiping  to 
please  the  govwnment,  tried  to  subvert  trial  by 
jnry,  and  to  extinguish  the  liber^  of  the  press." 

Junius,  as  might  be  expected,  attacked  Lord 
Mansfield  soon  after  in  the  most  vehement  terms. 
If  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  legal  quMtioo 
«i.d  the  rights  of  jaries,  no  one  could  have  con- 
demned him  for  using  strong  language ;  but  he 
followed  his  ordinary  method  of  assailing  char- 
acter and  motives.  He  revived  the  exploded 
story  of  Mansfield's  having  drunk  the  Pretend- 
er's health  on  his  knees.  He  tortured  him  by 
the  most  cmel  insinuations.  But  he  overshot 
his  mark,  and  fell  into  the  grossest  errors,  espe- 
cially in  his  grand  controversy  about  the  right 
of  Lord  Mansfield  to  bail  a  man  named  Eyre,  in 
which,  as  Lord  Campbell  remarks,  "  Junius  was 
egregioasly  in  the  wrong,  clearly  showing  that 
he  was  not  a  lawyer,  his  mistakes  not  being  de- 
signedly made  for  disguise,  bat  palpably  proceed- 
ing from  an  ignorant  man  afleoting  knowledge." 
—Ibid.,  p.  403. 

The  trial  of  Woodfatl  was  ultimately  product- 
ive of  good.  It  roused  the  public  mind  to  the 
rights  ofjuries.  A  similar  case  came  up  in  1 784, 
when  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  was  tried  for  a  libel ; 
and  at  this  time  Mr.  Erskine  made  bis  celebrated 
argument  on  the  subject,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  an  act  of  Pariiament,  declaring  tbe  right 
of  juries  to  decide  on  the  law  as  well  as  the  fiwtt 
in  cases  of  libel. 


TER 

DUKE  OF  GRAFT0N.1 

no  title  to  indulgence ;  and,  if  I  bad  followed 
the  dictates  of  my  own  opinicm,  I  never  should 
have  allowed  you  the  respite  of  a  moment.  In 
your  public  character,  you  have  injured  every 
subject  of  the  empire ;  and,  though  an  individual 
is  not  authorized  to  forgive  the  injuries  done  to 
society,  he  U  called  upon  to  asSert  his  separate 
share  in  the  public  resentment.  I  submitted, 
however,  to  the  judgment  of  men,  more  moder- 
ate, perhaps  more  candid  than  myself.  For  my 
own  part,  1  do  pot  pretend  to  understand  those 
pmdMit  faxBU  of  deotHrum,  those  gentle  mka  of 
discretion,  wbidi  some  men  eodehvor  to  nmte 
with  the  conduct  of  the  greatest  and  most  hai- 
ardous  affairs.  Engaged  ia  the  defense  of  aa 
bmor^le  oause,  I  would  take  a  deeisive  part. 
I  should  scorn  to  provide  for  a  future  retreat,  or 
to  keep  terms  with  a  man  who  preserves  no 
measures  irith  tbe  puUie.  Neither  the  aligect 
submissioD  of  desertii^  lus  post  in  tbe  hour  of 
danger,  uor  even  the  saered  shield  of  oowardioe,* 

■  Saerelremuertlman.  Eveiy  coward  pretends 
to  be  ptaneMnck. 
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TO  THE  DUKE 

^ald  protect  him.  I  wonld  parstw  him  throngh 
life,  and  trj  the  last  exertim  of  my  alulities  to  pre- 
aerve  the  perishable  inTamyitf  bis  name,  aad  make 
it  immortal. 

What  tfaea,  my  Lord,  is  this  the  event  of  all 
the  sacrifices  yoo  have  made  to  Lord  Bate's  pat- 
ronage, and  to  yoor  own  anfortanate  amhitioa  7 
Was  it  for  this  you  abandoned  your  earliest  friend- 
ships—the wannest  connections  of  yoor  yoath, 
and  all  those  honorable  engagemenU,  by  which 
jou  onoe  sdieited,  and  might  have  aoqnired,  the 
eiteem  of  yoor  coantiy  ?  Have  yon  seonred  no 
xeeompenae  for  saob  a  waste  honor  ?  Un- 
ia-fpy  man  I  What  party  will  receive  the  eom- 
moD  deaerter  of  all  parties?  Without  a  client 
to  flatter,  witboDt  a  fitiend  to  console  yoo,  and 
with  only  one  companion  from  the  bonest  house 
of  Bloomsbnry,  you  must  now  retire  into  a  dread- 
ftll  solitodet  [which  yon  have  created  for  yoar- 
At  Uie  most  active  period  of  life,  yon 
most  qnit  the  bnsy  scene,  and  conceal  yourself 
from  the  world,  if  yoo  would  hope  to  save  the 
wretched  remains  of  a  ruined  reputation.  The 
vices  never  fail  of  their  eflect.  They  operate 
lilce  age— bring  on  dishonor  before  its  time,  and, 
in  the  prime  of  youth,  leave  the  ohanoter  broken 
and  exhaosted. 

Tet  your  conduct  has  been  mysterions  as  well 
as  contemptible.  Where  is  now  that  firmness, 
or  obstinacy,  so  long  boasted  of  by  your  friends, 
and  acknowledged  hy  your  enemies  ?  We  were 
taoght  to  expect  that  yon  would  not  leave  the 
ruin  of  thia  country  to  be  completed  by  other 
hands,  hot  were  determined  eiUier  to  gain  a  de- 
raive  victory  over  the  Codstitation,  or  to  perisb, 
bravely  nt  least,  in  the  last  dike  the  preroga- 
tive. Toa  knew  the  danger,  and  mi^t  have 
been  provided  for  it.  Too  took  safKcient  time 
to  prepare  for  a  meeting  with  your  Parliament, 
to  confirm  the  mercenary  fidelity  of  your  de- 
pendents, and  to  suggest  to  your  Sovereign  a 
language  suited  to  his  dignity,  at  least,  if  not  to 
bis  benevolence  and  wisdom.  Yet,  while  the 
whole  kingdom  was  agitated  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation upon  one  great  point,  you  meanly 
evaded  the  qnestioo,  and,  instead  of  the  explicit 
firmness  and  decision  of  a  King,  you  gave  us 
iKNhing  but  the  misery  of  a  mined  grazier,*  and 

•  Tbe  words  in  brtcketa  were  eratahwd  In  the 
Letter  as  it  originslly  appeared  in  the  Public  Ad- 
vertiser, but  were  struck  out  by  Junius  in  fais  re- 
vised edition.  As  they  sdd  an  important  idea,  and 
give  the  period  an  easier  cadence,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed wbetfaar  the  aatbcv  did  vrisely  to  omit  tbem.  It 
is  nnaeeeasaty  to  remark  oa  the  aaiaiatedflow  and 
eeodenaed  energyoftbispangrapfa.  Anableeritio 
hes  isid,  in  ra^er  strong  terms,  "  No  language,  an- 
cient or  modem,  can  %ttord  a  specimen  ef  impressive 
etoqueoce  laperior  to  Ibis." 

*  Tbe  King's  apeecfa,  wbicfa  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Dakaof  Oraftonforthfl  opening  <tflliis  leasioD.weDt 
by  tbe  name  of  the  "  honed-caltle  speecb,"  beoause 
it  commenced  with  referring  to  a  prevalent  distan- 
per  among  the  homed  eaiUe  of  the  kmgdom,  as  a 
maUer  of  great  importance,  raqairing  the  attenticn 
of  Pariiamenk  This  created  nnivwsal  meirimmc; 
and  Jnnhia  coatd  not  daiiy  Umadf  Oa  plsa«ra  of 


OP  GRAFTON.  SOl 

the  whining  i^ety  of  a  Methodist.  We  had  rea- 
son to  expect  that  notice  would  have  been  taken 
of  the  petitions  which  tbe  King  has  received  from 
the  English  nation  {  and,  althmigh  I  can  ctmceive 
some  pers(Hial  motives  for  not  yielding  to  them, 
I  can  find  none,  in  commtm  prudence  or  decency, 
for  treating  them  with  contempt.  Be  assured, 
my  Lord,  the  English  people  will  not  tamely 
snbmit  to  thia  unworthy  treatment.  They  had 
a  right  to  be  beard ;  and  their  petitions,  if  not 
granted,  deserved  to  be  ooondered.  Whatever 
be  the  real  viawa  and  doctrine  of  a  court,  tbe 
Sovereign  should  be  taught  to  preserve  some 
forms  attention  to  bis  subjects,  and,  if  he  vrill 
not  redress  their  grievances,  not  to  make  them 
a  topio  of  jest  and  mookery  among  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  tbe  bedchamber.  Injuries  may  be 
atoned  for  and  forgiven ;  bat  insults  admit  of  do 
compensation.  They  degrade  the  mind  in  its 
own  esteem,  and  force  it  to  recover  its  level  by 
revenge.  This  neglect  ofthe  petitions  was,  how- 
ever, a  port  of  your  original' plan  of  government; 
nor  will  any  consequences  it  has  produced  ac- 
count for  your  deserting  your  Sovereign  in  the 
midst  of  tlwt  distress  in  which  you  and  your  new 
friends  [the  Bedfords]  had  involved  him.  One 
would  think,  my  Lord,  yon  might  have  taken 
this  spirited  resolution  before  you  had  dissolved 
the  last  of  those  early  connections  which  once, 
even  in  your  own  opinion,  did  honor  to  your 
yoath — before  you  had  obliged  Lord  Graoby  to 
qoit  a  aervioe  he  was  attached  to— beCore  yon 
bad  discarded  one  Chaifcellor  and  killed  another.' 

throwing  it  in  the  teeth  of  tbe  Duke,  especially  as 
tbe  petitions  and  remonstraocei  of  London,  West- 
minster, Surrey,  York,  and  other  parts  of  the  king, 
doca,  respecting  the  most  urgent  political  concerns, 
were  passed  over  in  itleoce,  and  thus  treated  with 
coDtempt. 

*  Lord  Oranby  had  resigned  his  <^e  as  Com- 
maoder-in.chief  about  a  montb  before,  affinning  that 
he  bad  been  wlwUy  misled  under  the  administrmticm 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  to  tbe  affldr  of  Wilkes,  and 
declaring  that  he  considered  bis  vote  on  that  subject 
as  die  greatest  misfortnue  of  hts  life. 

When  Lord  Camden  was  discorded  and  compelled 
to  resign,  for  saybg  io  Parliament  that  he  had  long 
disapproved  the  meosores  of  the  cabinet,  but  had 
been  unable  to  resist  tbem,  tbe  King  fiwod  it  diffi- 
ealt  to  iadnee  any  one  to  aocept  the  office  of  Loed 
ChaneeUor.  Ha  implied  to  Ur.  Cbarias  Yorke,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Lord  Hardwicke,  but  could  not 
prevail  with  btm,  because  an  acceptance  would 
hKTe  been  a  virtual  abandonment  of  his  principles. 
After  trying  in  other  quarters,  the  King  again  re- 
quested a  private  interview  with  Mr.  Vorke,  and 
made  nch  appeals  to  him  (it  is  believsd)  as  no  mon- 
anA  ought  ever  to  address  to  a  sntfject,  declaring 
that,  if  be  would  only  accept  tbe  ses^,  "on  admin- 
istration might  soon  be  formed  which  tbe  nation 
woold  entirely  approve."  If  r.  Ynke  was  at  length 
overpowered  i  be  sank  on  bis  knees  in  token  of 
submission;  and  the  King  gave  bim  his  hand  to 
kiss,  salttdog  him  as  Lord  ChsncellcM-  of  England, 
lir.  Yotke  instantly  repaired  to  the  house  of  bis 
broUier,  Lord  Hardwicke,  to  explain  tbe  step  be 
had  taken,  and,  to  his  great  surprise,  found  Lord 
BrOcUnghwn,  and  the  other  leaders  of  Oppositioo, 
Ae(«  eonoerting;  with  his  bnflier  die  best  meant 
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To  what  BD  abject  coadition  have  yaa  labored 
to  reduce  the  best  of  princes,  whea  the  anhappy 
mao,  who  yields  at  last  to  snob  personal  instance 
and  Bolicitatioii  as  never  can  be  Tairly  employed 
against  a  sabjeot,  feels  hinuelf  degraded  by  his 
eompliaiMM,  and  is  nnable  to  sarrive  the  dis- 
grttceful  honors  which  his  graoiotu  Sorereign 
had  compelled  him  to  accept.  He  was  a  man 
of  s|Hrit,  for  he  had  a  qaick  sense  of  ahame,  and 
death  has  redeemed  his  charaotei.  I  know  your 
Grace  too  well  to  appeal  to  your  feelings  apon 
this  event ;  hot  there  is  another  heart,  not  yet,  I 
hope,  quite  callous  to  the  touch  of  hamanity,  to 
which  it  ought  to  be  a  dreadful  lesson  forever. 

Now,  my  Lord,  let  as  consider  the  situation 
to  which  you  have  conducted,  and  in  which  you 
have  thoup:bt  it  advisable  to  abandon  your  royal 
master.  Whenever  the  people  have  complained, 
and  nothing  better  could  be  said  in  defense  of  the 
measures  of  government,  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  answer  us,  though  not  very  fairly,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  private  virtues  of  your  sovereign. 
*'  Has  be  not,  to  relieve  the  people,  surrendered 
B  considerable  part  of  his  revenue  ?  Has  he  not 
made  (be  judges  independent  by  fixing  them  in 
their  places  for  life  ?"  My  Lord,  we  acknowl- 
edge the  gracious  principle  which  gave  birth  to 
these  ooncesMoos,  and  have  nothing  to  regret  but 
that  it  baa  never  been  adhered  t».  At  the  end 
of  seven  years,  we  are  loaded  with  a  debt  of 
above  five  honidred  thousand  pounds  upon  the 
civil  list,  and  we  now  see  the  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain  tyrannically  forced  oat  of  his  of- 
fice, not  for  want  of  abilities,  not  for  want  of  in- 
tegrity, or  of  attention  to  bis  duty,  but  for  deliv- 
ering his  honest  opinion  in  Parliament  upon  the 
greatest  constitntional  question  that  has  arisen 
since  the  Revolution-  Wo  care  not  to  whose 
private  virtues  you  appeal ;  the  theory  of  such 
a  government  is  falsehood  and  mockery;  the 
practice  is  oppression.  You  have  labored,  then 
(though  I  ccKifess  to  no  purpose),  to  rob  your 
master  of  the  uily  plausible  answer  that  ever 
was  given  in  defense  of  bis  government — of  the 
(^nion  which  the  people  have  conceived  of  his 
personal  honor  and  integrity.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford was  more  moderate  than  your  Grace.  He 
only  fimwd  bis  master  to  violate  a  solemn  prom- 
ise made  to  an  individual  [Mr.  Stuart  Mackenzie]. 
But  yon,  my  Lord,  have  successfully  extended 
your  advice  to  every  political,  every  moral  en- 
g^ement  diat  could  bind  either  the  magistrate 
or  the  man.  Tbe  oondition  of  a  ^ing  is  often 
miserable ;  but  it  required  your  Grace's  abilities 


of  carrying  on  tiieir  attack  npon  the  govemmenL 
When  he  told  his  story,  the;  all  tamed  upon  bim 
wi^  a  barst  (tf  indication,  and  repitMched  bim  as 
guilt;  of  a  flagrant  breach  of  bonor.  He  retamed 
to  his  hoDse  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  wltMn 
two  days  his  death  was  aonooDoed.  There  waa  a 
geoersl  snspicioii  of  anicide,  and  tt  bas  never  yet 
been  mods  certain  that  he  died  a  natural  desth. 
Well  might  Jnnins  say,  in  reference  to  the  Kin;, 
"There  is  another  bewt  not  yet,  I  hope,  qoite  c^- 
loaa  to  tbe  toad)  of  hamanity,  to  which  it  ought  to 
be  a  dreadfal  lessoa  forever." 


to  make  it  contemptible.  Tou  will  say,  perhaps, 
that  the  faithful  servants  in  whose  hnnds  yon 
have  left  him  are  able  to  retrieve  his  honor  and 
to  support  his  government.  Ton  have  publicly 
declaxed,  even  ainoe  yonr  resigDaUon,  that  you 
approved  their  measures  and  admired  thefac 
conduct,  particularly  that  fd  tbe  Eari  of  Sand- 
wich.* What  a  [Hty  it  is  that,  with  all  this  ap- 
pearance, you  should  think  it  necessary  to  sep- 
arate yourself  from  such  amiable  companions  I 
You  forget,  my  Lord,  that  while  you  are  lavish 
in  the  praise  of  men  whom  yon  desert,  you  are 
publicly  opposing  your  conduct  to  your  opinions, 
and  depriving  yourself  of  the  only  plausible  pre< 
tense  you  had  for  leaving  your  sovereign  over- 
whelmed with  distress — I  call  it  plausible,  for, 
in  truth,  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever,  less  than 
the  frowns  of  your  master,  tbat  could  justify  a 
mao  of  spirit  for  abandoning  his  post  at  a  mo- 
ment so  critical  and  important  1  It  is  in  vain  to 
evade  the  question.  If  you  will  not  speak  out, 
the  public  have  a  right  to  judge  from  appearan- 
ces. We  are  authorized  to  conclude  that  yon 
eidier  difiered  from  your  colleagues,  whose  meas* 
ures  yon  still  a&ct  to  defend,  or  that  you  thought 
the  adrainistratini  of  the  King's,  dbin  no  knger 
tenable.  You  are  at  liberty  to  eboose  between 
the  hypocrite  and  the  coward.  Yotu"  best  frieods 
are  in  doubt  whioh  way  they  diall  incline.  Your, 
country  unites  tbe  characters,  and  gives  you  cred- 
it for  them  both.  For  my  own  part,  I  see  noth- 
ing inMnsistent  in  your  oonduot.  '  Yon  began 
with  betraying  the  people — you  eonolnde  with 
betraying  the  King. 

In  your  treatment  of  particular  persons,  you 
have  preserved  the  uniformity  of  your  character. 
Even  Mr.  Bradshaw  declares  that  do  man  waa 
ever  so  ill  used  as  himself.  As  to  tbe  provision 
you  have  made  for  his  family,  he  was  entitled  to 
it  by  the  house  he  lives  in.^  The  successor  of 
one  chancellor  might  well  pretend  to  be  the  rival 
of  another.  It  is  the  breach  of  private  friend- 
ship whicb  touches  Mr.  Bradshaw ;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  when  a  man  of  |iis  rank  and  abilities 
had  taken  so  active  &  part  in  your  affaira^  he 
ought  not  to  have  been  let  down  at  last  with  a 
miserable  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a 


'  This  nobleman  wss  notoriously  proflig^e  In  bis 
life.  Sach  was  tbe  case  also,  to  a  great  extent,  with 
Qower,  Eigby,  and  all  the  Bedford  men  in  the  Qoka 
of  Grafton's  ministry. 

1  Mr.  Bradshaw.adependentoftba  Dukeof  Gral^ 
too,  recwved  a  peasioQ  of  JClMO  a  year  for  his  own 
life  and  die  Hvss  of  all  bis  sons,  while  Su*  Edward 
Hawke,  who  had  saved  tbe  state,  received  what 
was  actually  worth  a  less  aam.  Junius,  alladiog  to 
Bradihaw'o  complainta,  ineeriDgly  says  that  he  was 
certainly  entitled  to  a  large  pension  on  account  of 
"  the  house  be  lives  in,"  referring  to  a  fact  wluch 
oceasioned  oonsiderable  specnlatioD,  viz.,  that  Brad- 
shaw had  Jast  taken  a  very  eoatly  residence,  pre. 
vioosly  occained  by  Loti  Chancellor  Noithingtan. 
The  whole  passage  is  obvioosly  a  sneering  one, 
though  Heron  takes  it  serioosly,  sod  then  repre- 
sents Junius  OS  ioconiistent  with  himself,  because 
he  ollndes.  in  a  note,  to  tbe  lateness  of  Bradsbaw'a 
pension  as  oompared  wiili  Admiral  Hawke's. 
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jeax.  Colonel  Lnttrell,  Mr.  OdsIow,  and  Mr. 
Bmgojao  were  equally  engaged  with  you,  and 
have  rather  more  reason  to  complain  than  Mr. 
Bradshaw.  These  are  men,  my  Lord,  whose 
friendship  yon  should  have  adhered  to  on  the 
same  priaci|ile  on  whiiib  you  deserted  Lord 
Rockingham,  Lc»d  Chatham,  Lord  Camden,  and 
the  Duke  of  Portland.  We  can  easily  account 
for  your  violating  your  engagements  with  nien  of 
honor,  Imt  why  shook!  you  betray  your  natural 
connections  f  Why  Mparaie  yourselffrom  Lord 
Saodwieh,  Lord  Gower,  and  Mr.  Rigby,  or  leave 
the  three  WHtby  gentlemen  ^mve  mentioned  to 
■bift  for  ihenuelvea  ?  With  all  Ibe  fasbionable 
iidalgenoe  of  the  limes,  this  coontry  does  not 
aboand  in  charaetan  like  thura ;  and  yon  may 
find  it  a  diffieolt  matter  to  reomit  the  Uaok  cat- 
Blogae  of  yoor  friends. 

The  recollection  of  the  royal  patent  yon  sold 
to  Mr.  Hine  obliges  me  to  say  a  word  in  defense 
of  a  man  [Mr.  Vaughan]  whcmi  you  have  Uken 
the  most  dishonorable  means  to  injure.'  I  do 
not  refer  to  the  sham  proeeontion  which  you  af- 
fected to  carry  chi  against  bun.  On  that  ground, 
I  doubt  not  he  is  prepan-d  to  meet  yon  with  ton- 

•  This  alladea  to  the  patent  of  an  oSce  granted 
Ibr  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Borgoyne,  wbo,  with  the  Dnke 
of  Orafioo't  penniasion,  sold  out  the  aniiaal  income 
for  ■  gnMS  snm  to  a  person  nuned  Hiue.  The  pros, 
ecutkn  mentioned  in  the  next  lenteace  ii  thai  spo- 
ken of  by  WoodfsII,  )n  his  Janiui.  voLi.,  333:  "Mr. 
Samael  Vanglian  was  a  merchant  in  the  city,  of  hith- 
erto onblamisbed  character,  and  ttrongly  Rttached 
to  the  popolsr  caase.  The  office  he  aUenipted  to 
procnre  bad  at  times  been  previooaly  disposed  of  for 
a  pecaniary  coosideration,  and  had,  on  one  particu- 
lar occasion,  been  sold  hy  an  order  of  a  Ciiart  of 
ChsDcery,  and  consisted  In  the  FeverskMi  of  the 
clerttabip  to  ihe  Supreme  Court  in  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica. A  Mr,  Howell  was,  in  fact,  at  this  very  time 
in  treaty  with  the  patentee  for  the  parchase  of  bis 
raairnatioa,  which  eleariy  disproved  any  criminal  in- 
ten^  in  Mr.  Vaoghaa.  He  waa,  however,  pros. 
aoBtod,  obvioQB^  limn  polUical  motives,  hut  the 
pnaecutioa  waa  dropped  after  the  affair  of  Mine's 
patent  WBS  brooght  before  the  public."  Mr.  Heron 
Btatei,  however,  that  "  Ibe  office  lUelf  had  never 
been  directly  or  avowedly  sold  by  the  Crown,  thongh 
the  tife-intereil  had  been,  nnder  a  decree  of  Chance- 
Tj."  b  is  not  nrprisinfc  (if  this  were  so)  that  Mr. 
Yaugfaan^  not  beia^  a  prnfeeaioaal  man,  shosld  have 
lUled  to  discern  the  difference.  His  applicatfaio, 
therefore,  may  have  been  made  witbont  any  crim- 
inal intention.  To  prosecnte  in  sach  a  case  does 
seem  a  very  severe  measure :  and,  as  the  prosecu- 
tion was  dropped  from  this  time,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Duke  himself  considered  it  a  bad  business. 

It  nay  be  added,  that  Sir  Dennis  Le  Marchant,  in 
Ihs  edition  of  Wdpole's  Hemirirs  of  George  III., 
says,  "  Jonlns's  •  Bcconnt  of  the  prosecotion  (of 
Vaughan]  is  fair — making  tbe  nsnal  deductions." 
Walpole  canaares  tbe  prosecntioa  as  foolish.  As 
to  Hine's  patent,  he  says,  "  It  was  proved  that  be 
[tbe  Dnke]  bad  bestowed  on  Cokmel  Bnrgoyne  a 
place,  whidi  tbe  latter  was  to  seR  to  reirabarse  bim- 
setf  for  the  expenses  of  bis  election  at  Preston." — 
Vol.  iii.,  400.  This  was  tbe  statement  made  by  Ja- 
nioa ;  and  it  is  not,  tberHbre,  wonderfiil  that,  after 
rtie  expoanre  of  soch  a  transaetkm,  the  Doke  dwogbt 
beat  to  say  as  littia  as  possibia  aboot  Mr.  Taai^iiB. 


fold  reorimioation,  and  to  set  yon  at  defiance. 
The  injury  you  have  done  him  affects  his  moral 
character.  You  knew  that  the  offer  to  purchase 
the  reversion  of  a  place  which  has  hitherto  been 
sold  under  a  decree  of  tbe  Court  of  Chancery, 
however  imprudent  in  his  situation,  would  no 
way  tend  to  cover  him  with  that  sort  of  gnilt 
which  you  wished  to  fix  upon  him  in  tbe  eyes 
of  tbe  world.  Too  labored  then,  by  every  spe- 
oies.  of  false  suggestion,  tod  even  by  puhlisihing 
counterfeit  letters,  to  bave  it  understood  that  he 
had  proposed  terms  ot  accommodation  to  you, 
and  had  offwed  to  abandon  his  prioeiples,  bis 
party,  and  bis  friends.  Tou  eonsnlted  your  own 
breast  for  a  character  of  oonsummate  treachery, 
and  gave  it  to  (be  public  for  that  of  Mr.  Vaugban. 
I  think  myself  obliged  to  do  this  jnstiee  to  an  iifc* 
jured  lun,'  because  I  waa  deoeived  by  the  aip- 
pearances  thrown  out  by  your  Grace,  and  have 
frequently  spoken  of  his  conduct  with  indigna- 
tion. If  he  really  be,  what  I  think  him,  honest, 
though  mistaken,  he  will  be  happy  in  reco\-ering 
his  reputation,  though  at  the  expense  of  his  un- 
derstanding. Here,  I  see,  the  matter  is  likely 
to  rest.  Yonr  Ghrace  is  afraid  to  earry  on  the 
prosecution.  Mr.  Hine  keeps  quiet  possession 
of  his  purchase;  and  Governor  Burgoyne,  re- 
lieved from  the  apprehension  of  refunding  the 
money,  sits  down,  for  the  remainder  of  bis  life, 

IHFAMOUS  and  CONTXtfTEO.  _ 

I  believe,  my  Lord,  I  may  now  take  my  leave 
of  yoo  forever.  Ton  are  no  kmger  that  resolute 
minister  who  had  spirit  to  sapport  tbe  most  vio- 
lent maasnras;  who  compensated  for  the  vant 
of  good  and  great  qualities  by  a  bivva  detennin- 
ation  (which  some  people  admired  and  relied  on) 
to  maintain  himself  wilbont  tbem.  The  reputa- 
tion of  obstinacy  and  perseverance  might  have 
supplied  tbe  place  of  all  tbe  abseot  virtues.  Ton 
have  now  added  the  last  negative  to  yonr  char- 
acter, and  meanly  coflfessed  that  you  are  desti- 
tute of  the  common  spirit  of  a  man.  Retire 
then,  my  Lord,  and  bide  your  blushes  from  the 
world ;  for,  with  such  a  load  of  shame,  even 
BLACK  may  change  its  color.  A  mind  such  as 
yours,  in  the  solitary  hours  of  domestic  enjoy- 
ment, may  still  find  topics  of  consolation.  You 
may  And  it  in  ^e  memory  of  violated  friend- 
ship, in  tbe  afflictions  of  an  accomplished  prince, 
whom  yea  have  disgraced  and  deserted,  and  in 
■he  agiiatioas  ot  a  great  ooantry,  driven  by  your 
councils  to  tbe  brink  destmctioD. 

The  palm  ef  ministerial  fimmeas  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  Lord  North.  He  telb  ns  to  himself, 
with  the  plenittide  of  tbe  onnlmdQ^  and  I  am 
ready  enongb  to  believe  that,  while  be  can  keep 
bis  place,  be  will  not  eanty  be  peraoaded  to  re- 
sign it.  Yonr  Grace  was  the  firm  minister  of 
yesterday :  Locd  North  is  tbe  Arm  minbter  of 
to.dBy.  To-morrow,  perhapa,  bis  Majesty,  in 
his  wisdom,  may  give  us  a  rival  for  yira  both. 

*  Note  by  Junios.  "  "niis  eloquent  perton  hss  got 
as  far  aa  the  ductpline  of  Demos dieoes.  He  conBtan^ 
ly  speaks  with  pebbles  in  bis  nMMiih,  to  improve  his 
articnlation." — This  vefom  to  a  pecnliarity  of  Lend 
Horth,  whose  "  tangna  was  too  laiige  for  bis  mouth." 
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Tou  are  too  well  aoqaatated  with  the  temper  of 
your  late  allies  to  think  it  possible  that  Lord 
North  should  be  permitted  to  goTem  this  ooun- 
try.  If  we  may  believe  common  fame,  they 
have  shown  him  their  superiority  already.  Hia 
Majeaty  is  indeed  too  graoioua  to  insult  bis  sab* 
jects  by  cboouag  his  first  minister  from  among 
the  domestics  of  the  Dake  of  Bedford-  That 
«oald  ban  been  too  gross  aa  oatn^  to  the 
three  kingdoms.  Tbeir<  parpoee,  however,  is 
equally  answered  by  pusldng  forimrd  thii  on* 
happy  figure,  and  forcing  it  to  bear  the  odiam 
of  measures  wbiofa  ihey  b  reali^  direct.  With- 
out immediately  appeuing  te  gorem,  they  pos- 
sess the  power,  tuid  distribote  the  emoluments 
of  government  as  they  think  (nroper.  They  still 
adhere  to  the  spirit  of  that  calculation  which 
made  Mr.  Lottrell  representative  of  Middlesex. 
Far  from  regretting  your  retreat,  they  assure  as 
very  gravely  that  it  increases  the  real  strength 
of  the  mioistTy.  According  to  this  wa>  of  rea> 
soning,  they  will  probably  grow  atrongor,  and 
more  flourishing,  every  hour  they  exist ;  for  I 
think  there  is  hardly  a  day  passes  in  which  some 
one  or  o^er  of  his  Majesty's  servants  does  not 
leave  them  to  improve  by  the  loss  of  his  assist- 
ance.  But,  alas  I  their  countenances  speak  a 
different  luigoage.  When  the  members  drop 
the  main  body  can  not  be  insensiUe  of  its 
approaching  dissolution.  Even  the  violence  of 
their  proceedings  is  a  signal  of  despair.  Like 
broken  tenants,  who  have  had  warning  to  quit 
the  premises,  they  corse  tb^  landkird,  destroy 
the  fixtures,  throw  every  thing  into  emrusion, 
and  care  not  what  mitehief  they  do  to  the  estate. 

JUNIOB. 


The  character  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  as  given 
by  Horace  Walpole  in  his  Memoirs  «f  George 
in.,  accords  in  most  respects  with  the  represent- 
ations of  Junius.  "  His  bll  from  power  was 
universally  ascribed  to  his  pusillanimity ;  but 
whether  betrayed  by  bis  fears  or  his  friends,  he 
had  certainly  been  the  chief  antbor  of  bis  own 
disgraoe.  His  haughtiness,  indolence,  reserve, 
and  improvidence,  had  conjured  up  the  storm ; 
but  his  obstinaoy  and  fickleness  always  relaying 
each  oUier,  and  always  mal  a  propot,  were  the 
ndioal  eaiiNs  of  the  numerous  absurdities  that 
disookired  his  condoct  and  exposed  him  to  de> 
served  reproaches — aor  bad  he  a  depth  t£  un- 
derstanding to  ooonterfaalanee  the  defects  of  his 
temper." — Vol.  iv.,  69.  His  love  of  the  turf 
brought  bim  into  habits  of  intimacy  with  low 
and  unprincipled  men,  whose  wants  he  was  com- 
pelled to  supply,  and  whose  characters  often  re- 
flected dishonor  upon  bis  own.  His  immorali- 
ties, though  public,  appeared  less  dii^;raoeful  at 
that  day,  when  the  standard  of  sentiment  on  this 
subject  was  extremely  low ;  and  in  this  respect 
be  was  so  far  outdone  by  Lord  Sandwich  and 
others  of  "the  Bloomsbury  gang,"  with  whom 
be  was  connected,  that  bb  vices  were  thrown 
comparatively  into  the  shade.  It  ought  to  be 
stated,  in  justice  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  that  be 
•ntared  very  eariy  into  pnUio  life,  when  his  jadg- 


ment  was  iuunature,  and  his  strength  of  purpose 
unequal  to  ^e  control  of  his  passions.  He  was 
only  thirty-four  years  old  when  he  was  driven 
from  power.  During  a  long  life  which  followed, 
he  retrieved  his  character.  He  showed  himself^ 
as  Sir  Dennis  Le  Mai>chant  states,  to  be  "  by  no 
means  the  insignificant  or  worthless  personage 
that  be  appears  in  the  pages  of  WiUpole  and 
Junius.  A  genuine  kve  of  peace,  and  hatred  of 
oppression,  either  civil  or  religioos,  marked  his 
whole  potUioal  life ;  and  great  as  were  the  er- 
rors which  Walpole  aod  Jonins  have  justly  de- 
nouooed  in  h»  private  eonduet,  it  is  only  just  to 
say,  that  from  Um  date  of  these  Memoirs  [1771] 
to  his  death,  which  comprises  a  period  cS  near 
forty  years,  there  were  few  iotuviduals  more 
highly  and  mcMre  generally  esteemed." — Note  to 
Walpda's  Memoirs  of  George  III.,  vol.  f  v.,  p.  73. 

In  leaving  Junius,  the  reader  will  be  gratified 
to  see  the  ft^owing  estimates  of  his  character 
and  writings  from  the  two  most  distinguished 
literary  men  of  that  day,  Mr.  Burke,  a  Whig, 
and  Dr.Jofaqaca,  a  Twy. 

EsTiHATR  OP  Juiiros,  BX  Ma.  Bdbkk.* 
How  comes  this  Jdh los  to  have  broke  through 
the  cobwebs  of  the  law,  and  to  range  uncontrol- 
led, unpunished  through  the  land?  The  myr- 
midons of  the  Court  have  been  long,  and  are 
still,  pursuing  him  in  vain.  They  will  not  spend 
their  time  upon  me,  or  you,  or  you.  No ;  they 
disdain  such  vermin,  when  the  mighty  boar  of 
the  forest,  that  has  bn^en  through  all  their  toils, 
is  before  them.  Bat  what  will  all  their  efforts 
avail  ?  No  sooner  has  he  wounded  one  than  he 
lays  another  dead  at  his  feet.  For  my  part, 
when  I  saw  his  attack  upon  the  King,  I  own  my 
blood  ran  cold.  I  thought  that  be  hftd  ventured 
too  lar,  and  there  was  an  end  of  his  triumphs. 
Not  that  be  had  not  asserted  many  truths.  Yes, 
sir,  there  are  in  ibat  composition  many  bold 
truths,  by  which  a  wise  prince  might  profit.  It 
was  the  rancor  and  venom  with  which  I  was 
strack.  In  these  respects  the  North  Br'itoo  b 
as  much  inferior  to  him,  as  in  strength,  wit,  and 
judgment.  But  white  I  expected  in  this  daring 
flight  his  final  rnio  and  fall,  behold  him  rising 
still  higher,  aod  coming  down  souse  upon  both 
houses  of  I^iament.  Yes,  he  did  make  yow  his 
quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  the  wounds  of 
his  talons.  You  crouched,  and  still  crouch,  be- 
neath his  rage.  Nor  has  be  dreaded  the  terrors 
of  your  brow,  sir  ;*  he  has  attacked  even  you— 
he  has— 4nd  I  believe  you  have  no  reason  to 
triumph  in  the  encounter.  In  short,  after  carry- 
ing away  our  Royal  Eagle  in  bis  pounces,  and 
dashing  bim  against  a  rock,  he  has  laid  you  pros- 
trate. Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons  are  but  the 
sport  of  his  fury.  Were  he  a  member  of  this 
Hoim,  what  might  not  be  expected  from  hia 

>  Fkmb  a  apeeofa  delivwed  ia  die  Hoasa  of  Com- 
tnons. 

'  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  Speaker  of  tfae  Hoose,  was 
^ttn^ished  Ibr  the  Iwgenese  of  hia  overbsaging 
eyebrows. 
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knowledge,  his  flnnneas,  and  integrity?  He 
would  be  easily  known  by  his  contempt  of  all 
danger,  by  his  penetration,  by  his  vigor.  Noth- 
ing wonld  escape  his  vigila&oe  and  activity.  Bad 
nuDtsters  ooold  oonoeal  nothing  from  his  sagaoi- 
Iji  nor  ooold  [Hromiaes  nor  threats  indooe  him 
to  oodomI  mtj  dung  firom  the  pnblio. 

EsniuTi  OF  Jcnios,  bt  Dx.  Johhsoh.* 
This  thirst  of  blood,  however  the  visible  pro- 
motera  trf  sedition  may  think  it  oonvenient  to 
•brink  from  the  nAoBsatitHi,  is  hyadfy  avowed  by 
JuiuDs,  the  writer  to  whom  his  party  owes  mnoh 
of  its  prida,  and  some  of  its  popularity.  Of  Jo- 
mns  it  oan  not  be  said,  as  of  Ulysses,  that  he 
Boatters  amlngoons  expreanontf  among  the  vol- 
gar  for  he  cries  havoc  widioot  reserve,  and  en- 
deavors to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  ftveign  and  of 
eivil  war,  ignorant  whither  they  are  going,  and 
careless  what  may  be  their  prey-^  Junius  has 
sometimes  made  bis  satire  felt ;  bat  let  not  in- 
judicious admiration  mistake  the  venom  of  the 
shaft  for  the  vigw  of  the  blow.  He  has  some- 
times sported  with  lucky  malice;  but  to  him 
that  knows  his  company,  it  is  not  hard  to  be  sar- 
castic in  a  mask.  WUle  be  walks  like  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer  in  a  coat  of  darkness,  he  may  do 
much  mischief  with  little  strength.  Novelty 
captivates  Uie  superficial  and  thoughtless ;  ve- 
hemenoedel^to  the  diaoontenled  and  Inrbiileiit. 
He  that  eontndiots  acknowledged  troth  will  al- 
ways have  an  andioliGe;  he  tut  vilifies  estab- 
lidwd  aodmri^  wiU  always  find  abettors. 

Jvniua  bant  into  nolaee  with  a  bkie  of  im- 
podenoe  wUoh  has  rarely  glared  apoo  the  worid 
before,  and  drew  the  rabble  after  him  as  a  mon- 
ster makes  a  show.  When  be  bad  once  pro- 
vided for  his  safety  by  impenetrable  secrecy,  he 
had  nothing  to  combat  but  trath  and  justice,  en- 
emies whom  he  knows  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark. 
Being  then  at  liberty  to  indulge  himself  in  all 
the  immunities  invisibility — out  of  the  reach 
of  danger,  he  has  been  bold ;  out  of  the  reach  of 
shame,  he  has  been  confident.   As  a  rfaetorieian, 

'  From  «  pampblet  en  dte  leixnre  of  tlie  Falk- 
land  Isluds,  pnblisbed  in  1771. 
*  Hioc  semper  Ulysses 

Criniaibas  terrere  novii ;  hinc  apargere  voces 
In  vo^m  am\Agau.~~VirgH,  ^neid,  ii.,  07. 
■  And  Cessr*!  spirit,  ranging  fx  revenge, 
Wid)  A«6  by  his  side,  eone  hot  fmn  hell, 
Bhall  m  these  confines,  witfi  a  monsrch's  votce. 
Cry  Havoc  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 
iSkttbpMn's  JmUuB  Cetat,  Act  iU,,  So.  ii. 


he  has  the  art  of  persuading  when  he  seconded 
desire ;  as  a  reasoner,  he  bas  convinced  those 
who  had  no  doubt  before ;  as  a  moralist,  he  bas 
taught  that  virtue  may  dbgrace  ;  and  as  a  pa- 
triot, he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  insults  on  the 
high.  Finding  sedition  ascendant,  be  has  been 
able  to  advance  it ;  finding  the  nation  oombusti- 
ble,  be  has  been  able  to  inflame  it  Let  us  ab- 
stract from  his  vit  the  rivacity  of  insolence,  and 
withdraw  from  hia  effioaey  the  sympathetic  (avor 
of  pleheiaB  malignity}  loo  not  say  that  we  shall 
leave  him  notUng ;  the  eaose  that  I  delisnd 
scorns  the  help  of  falsehood ;  but  if  we  leave 
him  <nily  his  merit,  what  will  be  hts  praise  ? 

It  is  not  by  his  liveliness  of  imagery,  hia  pun- 
geooy  of  periods,  or  his  fertility  of  allusion,  that 
be  detains  the  cits  of  London  and  the  boors  of 
Middlesex.  Of  style  and  sentiment  they  take  no 
cognizance.  They  admire  him  for  virtues  like 
their  own,  fw  contempt  erf"  order  and  violence 
of  outrage,  for  Tng»  of  defamation  and  audacity 
of  falsehood.  The  snpporters  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  feel  no  niceties  of  composition  nor  dex- 
terities of  sophistry;  their  fecuUies  are  better 
proportioned  to  the  bawl  of  Bellas  or  barbarity 
of  Beckford  j  but  they  are  told  that  Jtmius  is  oa 
their  side,  and  they  are  therefore  sure  that  Ju- 
nius is  infallible.  Those  who  know  not  whither 
he  would  lead  tbem,  resolve  to  follow  him ;  and 
those  who  oan  not  find  hia  meaning,  hope  he 
means  rebellion. 

*  JuMius  is  an  unusual  phenomena,  on  which 
some  have  gazed  with  wonder,  and  some  with 
terror ;  but  wonder  and  terror  are  transitory  pas- 
sions. He  will  Boon  be  more  olooety  viewed  or 
more  attentively  examined,  and  what  folly  has 
taken  for  a  comet,  that  from  its  flaming  hair 
shook  pestilence  and  war,  inquiry  will  find  to  be 
only  a  meteor  formed  by  the  vapors  of  putrefy- 
ing democracy,  and  kindled  into  flame  by  the 
effervescence  of  interest  struggling  with  convic- 
tion, which,  after  having  plunged  its  followers  in 
a  bog,  will  leave  us  inquiring  why  we  regard- 
ed it. 

Tet,  tinngh  I  oan  not  tUnk  the  s^le  of  Jo- 
nios  seoore  from  oritiolsm — Aough  his  expres- 
sions ere  oSten  trite,  and  his  periods  feeble — ^I 
shoold  never  have  statianed  him  tiiierB  he  has 
placed  himself,  had  I  not  rated  him  by  bis  mor- 
als rather  than  his  faculties.  "  What,"  says 
Pope,  *'  must  be  the  priest,  where  the  monkey  is 
a  god  ?*'  What  must  be  the  drudge  of  a  party, 
of  which  the  beads  are  Wilkei  and  Crosby,  8aw- 
hridge  and  Townsend? 
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EDMUND  BURKE. 

Edhukd  Bubjcb  yroA  llie  son  of  a  respectable  barrister  in  Dublin,  and  wag  bora  in 
that  city  on  the  Srst  day  of  January.  1730.  Being  of  a  delicate  and  oonmunptiTe 
habit,  he  was  unable  to  share  in  the  ordinary  sports  of  childhood ;  and  was  thus  Ittd 
to  find  his  earliest  enjoyment  in  reading  and  thought. 

When  eleven  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Ballitore,  about  twenty  miles 
finm  Dublin,  under  the  care  of  a  Q.uaker  named  Shackleton,  who  was  distinguished, 
not  only  for  the  accuracy  of  his  scholarship,  but  for  his  extraordinary  power  of  draw- 
ing forth  the  talents  of  his  pupils,  and  giving  a  right  direction  to  their  moral  princi- 
ples. Mr.  Burke  uniformly  spoke  of  his  instructor  in  after  life  with  the  warmest  af- 
iection,  and  rarely  failed,  during  forty  years,  whenever  he  went  to  Ireland,  to  pay  him 
a  viait.  He  once  alluded  to  him  in  die  House  of  Commons,  in  the  following  terms : 
"  I  was  educated,"  said  he,  "  as  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  a  Dis- 
senter who  was  an  honor  to  his  sect,  though  that  sect  has  ever  been  considered  as  one 
■  of  the  purest.  Under  his  eye,  I  read  the  Bible,  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  and  have 
I  ever  since  been  a  happier  and  better  man  fbr  such  reading."  Under  tittese  influences, 
the  developmntt  of  his  intellect  and  of  his  better  feelings  was  steady  and  rapid.  He 
formed  those  habits  of  industry  and  perseverance,  which  were  the  most  striking  traits 
in  his  character,  and  which  led  him  to  say  in  after  life,  "  Nitor  in  adversum,  is  the 
motto  for  a  man  like  me."  He  learned  that  simj^city  and  frankness,  that  bold  as* 
sertion  of  moral  principle,  that  reverence  fbr  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  habit  of  going 
freely  to  its  pages  for  imagery  and  illustration,  by  which  he  was  equally  distingaifihed 
as  a  man  and  an  orator.  At  this  period,  too,  he  began  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary 
powers  of  memory.  In  every  task  or  exercise  dependent  on  this  faculty,  he  easily  out- 
stripped all  his  competitors ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  gained,  under  his  early 
Q,uaker  discipline,  those  habits  of  systematic  thought,  and  that  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  all  his  acquired  knowledge,  which  made  his  memory  one  vast  storehouse  of 
facts,  principles,  and  illustrations,  ready  fer  use  at  a  moment's  call.  At  this  early  pe- 
riod, too,  the  imaginative  cast  of  his  mind  was  strongly  developed.  He  delighted 
above  all  things  in  works  of  fancy.  The  old  romances,  such  as  Palmerin  of  England 
and  Don  Belianis  of  Greece,  were  his  favorite  study ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt,  con- 
sidering the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  his  mind,  that  such  reading  had  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  producing  that  gorgeousness  of  style  which  characterized  so  many  of  his  pro- 
ductions in  after  life. 

Quitting  school  at  the  end  of  three  years,  he  became  a  member  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1744.  Here  he  remained  six  years,  engaged  chiefly  in  a  course  of  study  of 
his  own,  though  not  to  the  neglect  of  his  r^;ular  college  duties.  It  was  said  by  Gold- 
smith, perhaps  to  excuse  his  own  indolence,  that  Burke's  scholarship  at  college  was 
low.  This  could  not  have  been  the  case  ;  for  in  his  third  year  he  was  elected  Scholar 
of  the  House,  which,  his  biographer  assures  us,  *'  confers  distinction  in  the  classics 
throughout  life."  Still,  he  gave  no  peculiar  promise  of  his  future  eminence.  Leland, 
Ihe  translator  of  Demosthenes,  who  was  then  a  fellow,  used  to  say,  that  "he  was 
known  as  a  young  man  of  superior  but  unpretending  talents,  and  more  anxious  to  ac- 
quire knowledge  than  to  display  it."  That  his  college  life  was  one  of  severe  study,  is 
evident  from  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  when  he  left  the  University- 
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A  iev  things  have  oome  down  to  us,  as  to  his  course  of  reading.  He  had  mastered 
moBt  of  the  great  writers  of  aatiqui^.  Demosthenes  wu  his  fkTorite  orator,  thoo^  he 
was  led  in  after  life,  by  the  bent  of  his  genius,  to  form  himself  on  the  model  of  Cicero, 
whom  he  more  resembled  in  magnificence  and  copiousness  of  thought.  He  delight* 
ed  in  Plutarch.  He  read  most  of  the  great  poets  of  antiquity;  and  was  peculiarly 
fond  <^VirgiI,  Horace,  and  Lucretius,  a  large  part  of  whose  writings  he  committed  to 
memory.'  In  English  he  read  the  essays  of  Lord  Baoon  again  and  a^ain  with  in- 
creasing admiration,  and  prononnced  them  "  the  greatest  works  of  Aat  great  man." 
Shakspeaie  was  his  daily  study.  But  his  highest  reverence  was  reserved  for  Milton, 
"  whose  richness  of  language,  boundless  learning,  Bind  scriptural  grandeur  of  concep* 
tion,"  were  the  first  and  last  theqies  of  his  applause.  The  philosophical  tendency  of 
his  mind  began  now  to  display  itself  with  great  distinctness,  and  beoame,  from  tins 
period,  the  master  principle  of  his  genius.  "  Rerum  cognsscere  cawios,"  seems  em 
to  have  been  his  delight,  and  soon  .became  the  object  of  all  his  studies  and  reflections. 
He  had  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  of  art,  and  of  elegant  com- 
position, but  he  could  never  rest  here.  "  Whence  this  enjoyment  ?"  "  On  what  priur 
ciple  does  it  depend  ?"  "  How  might  it  be  carried  to  a  still  higher  point  V' — ^these  are 
questions  which  seem  almost  from  boyhood  to  have  occurred  instinctively  to  his  mind. 
His  attempts  at  philosophical  criticisni  oommenced  in  college,  and  led  to  his  produc- 
ing one  of  the  roost  beautiful  works  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  any  language.  In  like 
inannn,  history  to  him,  even  at  this  early  period,  was  not  a  mere  chronicle  of  events, 
a  picture  of  battles  and  noges,  or  of  life  Mid  manneis :  to  make  it  history,  it  must 
'bind  events  together  by  the  causes  which  produced  diem.  The  science  of  politics 
and  government  was  in  his  mind  the  science  of  man  ;  not  a  system  of  arbitrary  reg- 
ulations, or  a  thing  of  policy  and  intrigue,  but  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  those  prin- 
eiples,  feelidgs,  and  even  prejudices,  which  unite  a  people  together  in  one  communi- 
ty—"  ties,"  as  he  beaatifuUy  ejqiresses  it,  "  which,  though  light  as  air,  are  strong  as 
links  of  iron."  Such  were  tiie  hahits  of  thou^t  to  whii^  his  mind  was  tending  even 
from  his  college  days,  and  they  made  him  pre-eminently  the  great  Philosophiixil 
Orator  of  our  language.' 

Being  intended  by  his  father  for  the  bar,  Mr.  Burke  was  scut  to  London  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  Middle  Temple.  But  he  was  never  interested 
in  the  law.  He  saw  enough  of  it  to  convince  him  that  it  is  "one  of  the  first  and  no* 
blest  of  human  sciences — a  science  which  does  more  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the 
understanding,  than  all  other  kinds  of  learning  put  together."  Still,  it  was  too  dry 
and  technical  for  a  mind  like  his  ;  and  he  felt,  that,  *'  except  in  persons  very  happily 
bom,  it  was  not  apt  to  open  and  liberalize  the  mind  in  the  same  proportion."  He 
therefore  soon  gave  himself  up,  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  early  attadimcnt,  to  the 
poTsnits  of  literature  and  philosophy.    His  diligence  in  study  was  now  carried  to  its 

>  NotwithitandiDg  (he  extent  of  his  reading  in  the  claasics,  Mr.  Burke  (like  many  Irish  Bcholara) 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  subject  of  qnautity,  and  a  bhinder  in  this  inspect,  which  was  charged 
upon  him  in  the  HotiM  of  Commons,  gave  rise  to  one  of  his  happiest  retorts.  Id  attacking  Lord 
Nortfa  fur  being  in  want  of  stiQ  larger  supplies,  ia  the  midst  of  the  most  lavish  expenditure,  he 
quoted  the  words  of  Cicero, "  Magnum  vectigal  est  parsimouia,"  accenting  the  word  veetigal  on  the 
fint  aylkble.  Lord  North  cried  ont  in  a  contemptuous  tone  from  the  Treasuiy  Bencl^  veeHgal, 
vecAgal.  Mr.  Burke  instantly  replied,  "I  thank  the  right  honorable  gentleman  for  his  correctioa; 
■nd,  that  he  may  eojoy  the  benefit  of  it,  I  repeat  the  words,  Magnnm  vtetigat  est  paiwinonia." 

*  These  early  teodencies  of  Mr.  Burke's  genius  explain  a  fact  which  has  been  tpokeo  of  with 
surprise  by  all  his  biographers;  namely,  that  be  preferred  the  JEmU  of  Virgil  to  the  Hud  of  Ifo- 
mer,  tboagb  he  admitted,  at  the  some  time,  the  snperiority  of  the  latter  in  invflnUon,  force,  and  sob- 
limi^.  To  a  mind  like  his,  so  full  of  sentiment  aad  philosophy,  there  is  wmething  nun  deKghtfiil 
in  the  deaoiiption  of  the  world  of  spirits,  in  the  rizth  book  of  the  jEneid,  and  the  almost  ChristiBn 
anticipatioaB  of  the  FoUio,  than  in  all  the  battle  scenes  of  Homer.  His  extravagant  aUaehment  to 
Toong's  Night  Thoogbts,  in  early  life,  may  be  aoconnted  for  in  the  same  w^. 
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highest  point.  He  devoted  every  moment  to  Kvaie  labor ;  spending  his  erenings, 
however,  in  oonvemtion  with  the  ablest  men  engaged  in  die  Rame  employmenta, 
and  thus  varying,  periiape  increasing,  the  demand  for  mental  racertion.  Few  men 
ever  studied  to  greater  effect.  He  early  acqttired  a  power  whicb  belongs  peculiarly 
to  superior  mindfr->-that  of  thinking  at  all  times  and  in  every  place,  and  not  merely 
at  stated  seasons  in  the  retiiement  of  the  closet.  His  mind  seems  never  to  have 
floated  on  the  cnrrent  of  passing  erents.  He  was  always  working  out  treuns  of 
thotighi.  His  reading,  though  wide  and  mnlUSuions,  af^ars  from  the  first  to  have 
been  perfectly  digested.  His  views  on  every  subject  were  formed  into  a  complete  sys- 
tem ;  and  his  habits  of  daily  Hianiiff^fing  with  others  whatever  he  was  revolving  in 
his  own  mind,  not  only  qui(&ened  his  powers,  but  made  him  guarded  in  statement, 
and  led  him  to  contemplate  every  subject  under  a  great  varie^  aqwcts.  His  ex- 
uberant fancy,  whidi  in  most  men  would  have  been  a  fatal  impediment  to  any  attempt 
at  speculatifm,  was  in  him  the  ready  servant  of  the  intellect,  supplying  boundless  stores 
of  thought  and  illustration  for  every  inquiry.  Such  were  his  habits  of  study  from  this 
period,  during  nearly  fifty  years,  down  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Once  only,  as  he 
stated  to  a  friend,  did  his  mind  erar  appear  to  flag.  At  the  age  of  forty-five,  he  felt 
weary  of  this  incessant  struggle  of  thought.  He  resolved  to  pause  and  rest  satisfied 
with  the  knowledge  he  had  gained.  But  a  week's  experiende  taught  him  the  misery 
of  being  idle ;  and  he  resumed  his  labors  with  the  noble  determination  of  the  Greek 
phtlostqiher,  yrfpaaKsiv  6idaaK6fiepo^,  to  grow  old  in  learning.  Gifted  as  he  was  with 
^e-eminent  genius,  it  is  not  surprising  that  diligence  like  this,  which  would  have 
raised  evm  moderate  abilities  into  talents  of  a  high  order,  should  have  made  him 
from  early  life  an  object  of  admiration  to  his  friends,  and  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  richness  and  amplitude  of  thought  in  which  he  fin  surpassed  every  modem 
oratOT. 

Being  on  ajoumey  to  Scotland  in  1753,  Mr.  Burke  learned  that  the  oflSce  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Logic  had  become  vacant  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  would  be  award- 
ed to  the  successful  competitor  at  a  public  disputation.  He  at  once  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate.  Farther  inquiries,  however,  showed  that  private  sttangements  in 
the  <nty  and  Universi^  precluded  all  posubility  of  his  being  elected.  He  therefore 
witiidrew  from  the  contest ;  and  the  name  of  Mr.  James  Clow  has  come  down  to  pos- 
terity as  the  man  who  succeeded  when  Edmund  Burke  failed. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Scotland,  the  literary  world  was  much  excited  by  the 
publication  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  philosophical  works.  Unwilling  to  incur  the  odium 
of  BO  atrocious  an  attack  on  morals  and  religion,  his  Lordship  had  left  his  manuscripts, 
with  a  small  legacy,  in  the  hands  of  Mallet,  to  be  published  immediately  after  his 
death.  This  gave  rise  to  Johnson's  remark,  that  "  Bolingbroke  was  a  scoundrel  and 
a  coward — a  scoundrel,  for  charging  a  blunderbuss  against  religion  and  morality ; 
and  a  coward,  bec&use  he  had  not  resolution  to  fire  it  himself,  but  left  half  a  crown 
to  a  beggaiiy  Scotchman  to  draw  Uie  trigger."  Mr.  Burke  took  this  occasion  to 
make  his  first  appearanoe  before  the  public.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred 
and  six  pages,  under  the  title  of  a  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  which  came  out  in 
the  spring  of  1756,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  being  a  posthumous  work  of  Bo- 
lingbroke. His  plgeet  was  to  expose  his  Lordship's  mode  of  reastming,  by  running  it 
out  into  its  l^tinutte  consequences,  fie  therefore  applied  it  to  civil  society.  He 
undertook,  in  the  person  of  Bohnghroke,  and  with  the  closest  imitation  of  fais  impetu- 
ous and  overbearing  eloquence,  to  expose  the  crimes  and  wretchedness  which  have 
prevailed  under  every  form  of  government,  and  thus  to  show  that  society  is  itself  an 
evil,  and  the  savage  state  the  only  one  favorable  to  virtue  and  happiness.  In  this 
pamphlet  he  gave  the  most  perfect  specimen  which  the  world  bos  ever  seen,  of  the 
ut  (^imitating  the  style  and  manna  of  another.    He  went  beyond  the  mere  choice 
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of  words,  the  structnn  of  seatences,  and  the  cast  of  imagery,  into  the  deepest  recesses 
of  thought ;  and  so  completely  had  be  imbued  himself  with  the  spirit  of  Bolingbroke, 
that  he  brought  out  precisely  what  erery  one  sees  his  Lordship  ought  to  have  said 
on  his  own  principles,  and  might  be  expected  to  say,  if  he  dared  to  eatress  his  senti- 
nmtts.  The  wall,  therefore,  can  hai^  be  called  iionieal,  for  irony  takes  care  to  make 
its  olgeet  known,  by  pressing  things,  at  times,  into  open  extravagance.  But  such  was 
the  closeness  of  the  imitation,  that  ChesterBeld  and  'Warburton  were  for  a  while  de- 
ceived, and  even  Uallet  felt  called  upon  to  deny  its  authenticity.  If  he  had  made 
it  professedly  ironical,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  better  with  the  publio.  Every 
one  would  have  enjoyed  its  keauess,  had  it  oome  in  the  ibrm  of  satire.  But,  as  it 
was,  some  were  vexed  to  find  they  had  nuBtaken  the  author's  meaning,  and  others  re- 
garded it  only  as  "  a  clever  imitation."  Thus  it  happened  to  Mr.  Burke  in  his  first 
appearance  before  the  public,  as  in  some  cases  of  greater  importance  in  after  life,  that 
the  very  ability  with  whidi  he  executed  his  task,  was  for  a  time  the  reason  of  its  be- 
ing less  highly  appreciated.  If  his  Vindicatum  of  Natural  Society  was  at  first  a  fail- 
ure, his  speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts  was  so  little  understood  at  the  time 
of  delivery,  and  heard  with  so  much  impatience  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  Ur. 
Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  considered  it  as  needing  no  reply ! 

At  ihe  dose  of  the  same  year,  1766,  Ur.  Burke  puUished  his  celebrated  tieatiie  on 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  This  was  the  first  attempt  in  onr  language  to  disensi 
the  subject  with  philosophical  accuracy  and  precision.  Addison  had,  indeed,  written 
a  series  of  papers  on  the  Fleasnres  of  the  Imagination ;  but  his  object  was  rather  to 
exemplify  and  illustrate,  than  to  trace  those  pleasures  to  any  specific  sooree.  Mr. 
Barke  boldly  propounded  a  theory  designed  to  account,  upon  a  few  simple  principleB, 
fiw  all  the  divenified  enjoyments  of  taste.  His  beatise  shows  great  ingenuity,  snr- 
prising  accuracy  of  observation,  and  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
both  in  the  works  of  nature  and  art.  Like  all  his  writings,  it  aboimds  in  rich  trains 
of  thought,  and  observations  of  great  value  in  themselves,  whatever  we  may  think 
of  his  theory.  It  contains,  also,  many  things  which  are  purely  fanciful,  as  when  he 
traces  the  pleasures  d  taste  to  states  of  the  bodily  system ;  and  mainteins.  that  the 
sublime  is  connected  with  "  an  tumatural  tension  and  certain  violent  motions  of  the 
nerves,"  while  beauty  acts  "  by  rdaxiTig  the  solids  of  the  whole  body  !"  These  are 
some  of  the  things  which  he  learned  to  laugh  at  himself,  in  after  life.  His  theory, 
as  a  whole,  is  rather  defective  than  erroneous.  It  is  one  of  those  hasty  generaliza* 
tions  which  we  are  always  to  expect  in  the  first  stages  of  a  new  soienook  The  work, 
however,  was  an  extraordinary  production  for  a  yoxiih  of  tw^y-six ;  uid  in  style 
and  manner,  was  regarded  by  Johnson  as  "  a  model  of  philosophioal  criticism." 
Vith  some  few  blemishes,  ntch  as  we  always  look  for  in  the  wntings  of  Burke,  it  has 
a  clearness  of  statement,  a  purity  of  language,  an  ease  and  rariely  in  the  structure 
of  sentenoea,  and  an  admirable  richness  of  imagery,  which  place  it  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  onr  elegant  literature. 

Such  a  work,  from  one  who  had  been  hitherto  unknown  to  the  publio,  excited  a 
general  and  lively  interest.  Its  author  was  every  where  greeted  with  applause.  His 
acquaintance  was  sought  by  the  most  distinguished  literary  men  and  friends  of  learn- 
ing, such  as  Fnlteney,  Earl  of  Bath;  Marldiam,Bo(ni  after  Archlnshop  of  York;  Lord 
Lyttleton,  Soame  Jenyns,  Johnson,  and  many  otlttrs.  In  euch  society,  his  remark- 
able talents  for  conversation  secured  his  success.  Every  one  was  struck  with  the 
activity  of  his  mind,  the  singular  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge,  his  gbwing 
power  of  thought,  and  the  ftoee  and  beanty  of  .his  language.  Even  Johnson,  whose 
adnowledged  soptemaoy  made  him  in  most  cases 

«  Bear,  tike  tlie  Toi^,  no  brother  near  the  thnme," 
was  soon  conciliated  or  subdued  by  tiie  conversational  pow«s  of  Burke.    It  was  • 
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striking  Bpeetacle  to  mo  one  wo  proud  and  stubbom,  vho  had  for  years  been  aooot- 
tomed  to  give  forth  his  dicta  'with  the  authority  of  an  oracle,  Bubmit  to  contradiction 
firam  a  youth  of  twenty'Wen.  But,  though  Johnson  difiered  &om  Burke  on  pdities, 
and  occawianiilly  im  other  anlgecta,  he  alwayi  did  him  joitice.  He  ipoke  of  him  from 
the  fint  in  tenoi  of  the  bighwt  zoqpeot  "  Buxln,"  aaid  1m,  "  is  an  extnordinaiy  man. 
Hi*  stream  of  talk  is  perpetual ;  and  he  doea  not  talk  from  any  deiire  of  distinction, 
bnt  because  his  mind  is  full."  "  He  is  the  onli/  man,*'  said  he,  at  %  latw  period, 
vhen  Burke  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  "  whose  common  oonTeisation  cor- 
responds with  the  general  fame  which  he  haa  ia  the  world.  Take  him  up  where  yon 
please,  he  ia  zea^  to  meet  you."  "  No  man  of  sense,"  he  said,  "  eonid  meet  Bnike 
by  accident  under  a  gateway  to  artud  a  shower,  without  being  ctmTinced  that  he  was 
the  first  man  in  England."  A  striking  confirmation  of  this  remark  occurred  some 
years  after,  when  Ur.  Burke  was  passing  through  Litchfield,  the  birth-jdace  of  John- 
anir  'Wishing  to  see  the  Cathedral  during  the  change  of  hones,  he  stepped  into  the 
building,  and  was  met  by  one  of  thedeigy  of  the  place,  who  kindly  offered  to  point 
out  the  principal  objects  of  curiosity.  "  A  conTertation  ensued ;  but,  in  a  few  moments, 
the  dergyman's  pride  of  local  information  was  completely  snbdued  by  the  oopioua 
and  minute  knowledge  displayed  by  the  stranger.  'Wbaterer  toiMC  the  objecta  befitre 
them  suggested,  whether  the  theme  was  aiehiteeture  or  antiquities,  some  obscure 
passage  in  eeeleiustioal  history,  or  some  question  respecting  the  life  of  a  saint,  he 
touched  it  as  with  a  sun-beam.  His  information  appeared  uniTersal ;  his  mind,  clear 
intellect,  without  one  particle  of  ignorance.  A  few  minutes  after  their  separatist, 
the  elergyman  was  met  hurrying  through  the  street.  *  I  hare  had,'  said  he, '  quite 
in  adventure.  I  have  bem  oonveraing  forthiahalfhourpast  wi^amanofthemost 
ertraofdinary  powers  of  mind  ud  extent  of  infbrmatiaa  ^fritich  it  haa  ever  been  my 
fortune  to  meet  with ;  and  I  am  now  gcdng  to  the  inn,  to  aseertun,  if  possible,  wlw 
this  stranger  is.' " 

In  17fi7,  Ifr.  Burke  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Nugrait,  of  Bath,  and  took  up  liter- 
atuK  as  a  profession.  The  colonies  upon  the  American  coast  being  now  an  obaect  of 
public  interest,  he  prepared,  during  this  year  (perhaps  in  oonjonetion  with  his  two 
brothers),  &^  woik  in  two  octavo  Tolumes,  entitled  an  Account  of  the-  European  Settle- 
meats  of  America.  These  labcns,  thus  casually  undertaken,  had  great  influence  in 
shaping  hia  subsequent  course  as  a  itateuiuLn.  He  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
early  history  of  the  British  eoloniea ;  and  was  led  naturally,  Ids  habits  of  thought, 
to  trace  the  character  of  their  institutirais  to  the  wfint  tii  their  anoestras,  and  to  fol- 
low ont  that  spirit  in  the  enterprise,  perseverance,  and  indomitable  love  of  hberty, 
which  animated  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  He  saw,  too,  the  boundless  resources 
(tf  the  country,  and  the  irrepressible  strength  to  which  it  must  soon  attain.  Thus  was 
he  ptepaied,  wbea  the  troubles  came  on,  ten  years  after,  and  when  there  was  liardly 
a  man  in  England,  except  Lord  Chatham,  who  had  the  least  oooeeption  of  the  force 
and  resolution  of  the  colonies,  to  come  forward  with  those  rioh  stores  of  knowledge, 
and  those  fine  trains  of  reasoning,  conceived  in  the  truest  spirit  of  phikwc^hy,  wfaidi 
aatoni^ed  and  delighted,  though  they  failed  to  convince,  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  next  year,  1756,  Mr.  Bnzke  projected  the  Annual  Register,  a  work  of  great 
utility,  which  has  been  continued  for  nearly  a  century,  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  plan  was  admirable,  presenting  for  each  year  a  succinct  statement  of  the  de- 
bates in  Parliament ;  a  historical  sketch  of  the  jmncipal  occurrences  in  every  part 
of  the  world  oonneeted  with  European  politics ;  and  a  view  of  the  progress  of  litez^ 
ature  and  seienee,  with  brirf  notices  of  the  most  important  works  published  during 
the  Tear.    Such  an  undertaking  required  all  the  resourees  and  self-rehanoa  of  a  man 
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Budu,  aiul  mmld  neter  hare  be«t  eommraoed  ezeapt  by  one  of  Idi  eztnordinBzy 
vigor  and  enteipme.  It  was  entirely  sucoeisfiil.  So  great  was  Hie  d^nand,  that 
•ome  of  the  early  voiumei  were  reprinted  fire  or  six  times.  At  first,  Mr.  Burke  pre- 
pared the  entile  volume  for  the  vear,  oontaining  five  or  six  hundred  pages,  with  hard- 
ly any  asnstance.  He  finally  confined  himadlf  to  the  debates  and  the  historical 
Aetohes,  wbioh  ibr  quite  a  nittnber.  of  yeuv  vero  viitten  by  himself^  and  afiwward 
by  others  under  his  direction  and  snperintendence.  No  employment  eould  have  been 
suited  more  perfectly  to  train  him  for  his  subsequent  duties  as  a  statesman.  His  at- 
tendance on  the  debates  in  Parliament  made  him  familiar  with  the  rules  of  business. 
Q,neiti<»u  were  continually  aiising  in  raspect  to  trade,  finance,  the  ralatims  of  other 
countries,  or  the  past  history  of  his  own,  which,  to  one  <^his  ardent  and  inquisitive  mindj 
would  furnish  unnumbered  topics  for  study  and  reflecticm.  His  views  were  mlai^ed 
hy  the  nature  of  his  task,  so  as  to  embrace  the  entire  range  of  European  polities.  His 
disposition  to  philosophize  was  hmmed  in  and  directed  by  the  great  facts  in  politics 
Mid  histray,  mth  which  he  had  constantly  to  deal.  The  result  was,  that  he  became, 
in  the  Btrictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  practical  statesman,  whose'  philosc^hy  wbj  that 
of  man  in  the  concrete,  and  as  he  exists  in  society ;  so  that  no  one  had  e;rcr  a  greater 
contempt  of  abstract  principles,  or  was  more  completely  governed  in  his  reasonings 
by  the  lessons  of  time  and  experience.  Rarely  has  any  work  been  of  so  much  bene- 
fit, at  once  to  its  author  ud  the  public,  as  the  Annual  Register  in  its  euUer  volumes. 

Ml.  Bm^ie'l  fint  entranoe  on  pcditical  life  was  in  1761.  Lord  Halifax,  being  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  took  with  him  'William  Grerard  Hamilton  (com- 
monly called  single'Speech  Hamilton)  as  Principal  Secretary  of  State.'  Hamilton, 
firom  the  nature  of  his  office,  was  the  acting  minister  for  Ireland,  and  needed  the  as- 
sistance (tfsome  able  adviser  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  eonntry.  He  there- 
five  induced  Hr.  Burfce  to  aocdmpany  him  in  fliis  character,  under  fhe  title  <^|vivate 
secretary.  QaltAdTwas  highly  successful  in  fais  administration,  showing  great  dexter- 
ity in  disarming  or  neutralizing  the  various  factiouB  into  which  Ireland  was  divided. 
How  far  he  was  indebted  for  this  sucoess  to  the  counsels  of  Mr.  Burke,  it  is  impossible 
to  say»  since  the  principal  secretary  would,  of  ooorse,  have  the  credit  of  every  sugges- 
tion which  came  fr<nn  that  quarter.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain ;  Hamilton  per- 
fectly understood  the  value  of  Mr.  Burke's  services.  He  obtained  for  him  a  pension  of 
X300  on  the  Irish  establishment ;  and  after  the  secretaryship  expired,  and  bo&  had 
returned  to  England,  in  1763,  he  actually  endeavored  to  make  this  penidon  the  means 
d  attaching  Mr.  Burke  to  him  for  life,  as  a  coadjutcKT  ud  humble  dependent.  "  It 
was,"  said  Mi.  Bnrke,  in  a  letter  oi  the  subject, "  an  inscdoit  and  intoleta}^  demand, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  a  claim  of  servitude  during  the  wluile  course  of  my  life, 
without  leaving  me  at  any  time  a  power  either  of  getting  forward  with  honw,  or  of 
retiring  with  tranquillity."   Buoh  a  demand  was  ofeourse  met  with  an  indignant  re- 

*  Hamilton  gamed  this  title  in  Hoo  following  maimer.  When  Newo8itle*i  ■dministretioB  was 
snSbriDg  Gram  Lord  Ohstbam's  tremendoos  attacks  in  1755,  Hamiltou  (who  voted  with  th«  minia- 
try),  finding  tbsir  gsqm  in  exbvme  danger  one  evening,  soddenl;  arowt,  thoagh  ha  had  never  spok- 
sa  in  the  Hooie  befixe,  and  poared  finrth  a  apoeeh  ofnrprialBg  cogency  of  argument  and  fervor  of 
emotioa,  with  sU  dw  ease  sad  selCiMiBiinaod  of  a  praotioed  orator.  Every  one  expected  that  he 
woald  take  his  place  at  once  uKmg  the  leading  debaters  of  the  di^.  Bot,  excepting  a  &w  words 
on  the  same  sabgect  aooo  after,  he  never  made  a  speech  of  any  lengUi  in  the  British  Fariiamen^ 
Uioagfa  he  was  a  member  for  thirty  yean ;  nor  did  he  ipeak  elsewhere,  except  twice  or  three  times, 
when  compelled  to  do  BO,  in  UielrifhPariiaiuent.  Hewas  ondonbtedlyaman  of  talents;  biit,bav* 
lag  gained  so  high  a  reputation  by  bia  maiden  speech,  be  was  sfi^  to  make  aao^ier—eTer  prepar- 
ing, but  never  wtAj,  for  a  second  efifort  which  should  oatdo  the  first.  He  lefk  aotbing  as  the  resolt 
of  sitting  thirty  yean  in  the  British  Parliament,  except  a  m«eger  treatise  on  puliamentary  logic. 
Hia  example  fiiniishea  one  leaaon  to  young  omtmra,  worth  more  than  all  fte  preoepta  of  his  bodi, 
vis.,  IkM  k»  wlbe  wovid  meceti  a>  a  wptaker  Rust  h»  eonimt  §OMtlimet  to  fnt. 
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fiual.  Mr.  Burke's  nice  seiue  oS  bonor  made  him  propose,  witiicrnt  &e  least  reaaon 
or  propiietf ,  to  surrender  the  pension  which  his  services  had  richly  merited.  Ham- 
ilton had  tiie  meanness  to  accept  it ;  and  whether  he  pocketed  the  money  himseli^  or 
gave  it  to  some  mieerable  dependent,  he  deserves  a  titla  more  stinging  and  contempt- 
uous even  than  the  one  he  bean. 

About  two  ye&A  after,  in  the  month  of  July,  1765,  Mr.  Burke  entered  permanently 
on  the  duties  public  life.  The  administration  of  Lord  Rockingham  was  now  formed ; 
and  the  new  minister,  being  desinms  to  avail  himself  of  Mr.  Burke's  splendid  abilities, 
invited  him  to  become  his  coniidential  adviser,  with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  the 
office  of  private  secretary.  The  arrangemmt  was  gratifying,  in  a  high  degree,  to  the 
friends  of  Bod>ingham.  **  The  British  dominiiais,"  says  one  who  knew  perfectly  the 
character  of  the  political  men  of  the  time,  "  did  not  iumish  a  more  ahle  and  fit  per^ 
son  for  that  important  and  confidential  sttnation  ;  the  only  man  since  the  days  of  Cic- 
ero, who  united  the  graces  of  speaking  and  writing  with  irresistible  force  and  ele- 
gance." Mr.  Burke,  on  his  part,  though  pleased  with  this  unlooked-for  token  of  con- 
fidence, had  no  very  sanguine  expectations  of  the  success  or  permanency  of  the  new 
ministry.  Qighly  as  he  estixoated  Lord  Bockingham  himself,  he  knew  the  dieoordant 
materials  <^  which  the  oalnnet  was  composed.  But  there  was  a  questicn  at  issue  with 
which  he  was  better  acquainted  than  any  man  in  the  kiugdom— Akbbican  Taxa- 
tion ;  and  no  of^iortunity  of  influencing  the  decisim  of  su(^  a  questicm  was  to  be  lost 
or  n^leoted.  Accordingly,  having  taken  his  seat  as  member  for  Wendover,  Mr.  Bnrice 
came  forward,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  January,  1766,  in  a  maiden  speech  of 
great  compass  and  power,  on  die  absorbing  topic  of  the  day,  the  Stamp  Act.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham),  who  commenced  by  saying,  ^at  "  the  young 
member  had  proved  a  very  able  advocate.  He  had  himself  intended  to  enter 'at 
lengdi  into  the  details,  but  he  had  been  anticipated  wi^  such  ingenuity  and  tAiy 
quence,  that  there  was  but  little  left  for  him  to  say.  He  congratulated  him  on  his 
success,  and  his  friends  on  the  value  of  the  acquisition  they  had  made."  Such  an  en- 
jiomium,  from  the  greatest  of  English  orators,  gave  him  at  once  a  high  reputation  in 
the  House  and  in  the  country.  To  a  mind  like  Mr.  Burke's,  it  afibrded  an  ample  rec- 
ompense fiar  all  his  labors.  "  Ijaudaii  a  laudato  viro,"*  is  perii^  the  highest  grati- 
fication of  genius. 

The  ministry  had  determined  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act,  but  in  doing  so,  to  pass  a 
declaration  affirming  the  right  of  Parliament  to  lay  taxes  on  America.  This  put 
them  between  two  fires.  The  courtiers  and  landed  interest  resisted  the  repeal ;  Lord 
Chatham  and  Lord  Camden  condemned  the  declarati<nL  "  Every  thing  on  ev«y 
nde,"  to  use  the  highly  figurative  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  "  was  full  of  traps  aud  mines. 
Earth  below  shook  ;  heaven  above  menaced  ;  all  the  elements  of  ministerial  safety 
were  dissolved."  The  motion  for  repeal  was  made  by  General  Conway ;  and  Mr. 
Burke,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debate,  thus  described  the  scene  in  one  of  his 
a^ieeohes  at  a  later  period.  "  I  knew  well  enough  the  true  state  of  things ;  but  in  my 
life,  I  never  came  with  such  spirits  into  this  House.  It  was  a  time  for  a  man-lo  act 
in.  We  had  a  great  battle  to  fi^t,  hut  we  had  the  means  of  fighting  it.  We  did 
fight,  that  day,  and  conquer.  *  *  *  In  that  crisis,  the  whole  trading  interest  of  this 
empire,  crammed  in  your  lobbies,  with  a  toembling  and  anxious  expectation,  waited 
almost  to  a  winter's  return  (flight  their  fate  fiom  your  resolution.  Wh^  at  length, 
you  had  determined  in  their  favor,  and  your  doors,  thrown  open,  showed  them  the  fig- 
ure of  their  deliverer  [G^eneral  Conway]  In  the  well-earned  triumph  of  his  imptwtant 
victory,  from  the  whole  of  that  grave  multitude  there  arose  an  involuntary  burst  of 
gratitude  and  transport.  They  jumped  upcm  him  like  children  on  a  long-absent  fa- 
ther.   AU  Bnglaod,  all  America,  joined  in  his  applause.    Nor  did  he  aeem  insensible 
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to  the  best  of  all  earthly  lewardB.  <  Sope  devoted  and  joy  Itrightetud  his  crest." 
I  stood  near  him ;  and  his  iaoe,  to  tue  the  expreancm.  of  the  Scripture  of  the  first  mar^ 
tyr,  <  his  &ee  was.  as  if  it  had  been  die  faee  oi  an  angel.'  I  do  not  know  how  otbras 
feel ;  but  if  I  had  stood  in  that  situation^  I  would  never  have  exchanged  it  for  all  that 
kings  in  their  prctfusion  could  bestow."  NotwithBtattding  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Burke 
in  thus  transferring  to  another  the  honor  of  that  victory,  every  one  knows  that  he  was 
himself  the  chief  agent  in  providing  "  the  means"  of  fighting  the  battle ;  and  if 
Ohivles  Townsend  had  not  socm  after  thrown  ereiy  thing  into  oonfiuion  by  his  rasb- 
neas,  posterity  might  have  looked  back  to  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  oounection  with 
Rockingham,  as  the  great  instrument  of  putting  an  end  to  the  contest  with  America, 

The  King,  much  against  his  will,  though  pacified  in  some  degree  by  the  Declara- 
tion, signed  the  act  for  repeal,  U&veh  18th,  1766.  But  the  &te  of  the  nunistry  was 
sealed.    Four  mntths  after,  Lord  Rookingham  was  dismissed. 

Lord  Chatham  now  followed  with  his  third  administration.  Under  this,  Mr.  Burke 
was  ofiered  a  very  important  and  lucrative  o£G.ce,  that  of  one  of  the  Lords  of  Trade. 
But,  though  "  free  to  choose  another  connection  as  any  man  in  the  country,"  and  even 
advised  hiy  Lord  Bookingham  to  aoeept  the  offer,  he  had  that  delicate  sense  of  honor 
which  forbade  him  to  share  in  the  tides  and  emolumoits  of  those  who  had  united  to 
remove  his  patron.  The  death  of  Charles  Townsend  thirteen  months  after,  Septem- 
ber 2d,  1767,  put  an  end  to  this  ministry,  and  that  of  the  Buke  of  Grafton  succeeded. 
Here  commenced  the  ascendency  of  the  Tories,  which  lasted  about  two  years  under 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  more  than  twelve  years  under  Lord  North,  down  to  die 
ehwe  of  the  American  war  in  1782.  During  this  whole  pniod,  Mr.  Bnrice  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Rockingham  'Whigs,  in  the  House,  comprising  the  great 
body  of  the  Opposition.  He  took  part  in  every  important  debate,  and,  next  to  Chat- 
ham, who  had  now  passed  into  the  House  i^Lords,  was  unirarsally  leguded  as  the 
most  eloquent  speaker  in  Parliament. 

The  pcditical  career  of  Mr.  Burke  may  be  divided  into  three  periods,  eaneqmiding 
to  the  three  great  subjects,  Abcerica,  India,  and  Feanoe,  which  successively  ocou|Hed 
the  anxieties  and  labors  of  his  hfe.  A  brief  notice  of  each  of  these  periods  is  all  that 
can  be  attempted  in  a  sketch  like  this. 

The  ^st  period,  which  is  equal  in  length  to  both  the  others,  oonsista  <jS  about  ux- 
leen  years,  extending  fimn  1766,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  Parliament,  to  the  end 
the  American  war  in  1782.  It  was,  oa  the  whole,  the  happiest  and  most  suceesdhl 
part  of  his  life.  Though  he  had  many  difficulties  to  encounter,  from  his  want  of 
wealth,  rank,  and  family  connections,  in  addition  to  the  strong  prejudice  under  which 
he  lalxHred  as  an  Irishman,  he  rose  from  year  to  year  in  the  estimati«i  of  the  House. 
Every  one  admired  his  talents ;  every  one  was  delighted  with  his  eloquence.  The 
oonntry  cheered  him  on,  as  the  great  advocate  of  popular  ri^ts.  His  connection 
with  Lord  Rockingham  secured  him  the  support  of  a  la^e  proportion  of  the  Whigs — 
a  support  which  could  not,  indeed,  have  made  him  minister  under  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration, but  which  enabled  him  to  cany  many  important  measures  in  their  name 
and  throngh  their  influence.  It  rendered  him  formidable,  also,  aa  leader  of  the  Op- 
position ;  for  those  who  are  eager  to  gain  office  will  ra%  under  almost  any  one  who 
has  great  powers  of  attack.  In  this  respect,  Mr.  Burke  stood  for  many  years  without 
a  rival  in  the  House  of  Commons.  And,  though  inferior  to  Lord  Chatham  in  that  fire 
and  condensed  energy  which  are  the  highest  characteristics  of  oratory,  he  far  snr^ 
passed  him  in  the  patient  .examination  ofevery  sniyeot  indehato,  the  aoonrat^  t^his 
knowledge,  the  variety  and  force  of  his  reascnungs,  and  his  views  of  poliey,  at  once 
eomprehensive  and  practical  in  the  highest  degree.  Kor  was  his  influence  as  a  lead- 
er ecmfined  to  the  discussions  a£  the  House.    No  man,  probably,  in  the  whole  histosy 
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of  Englirii  pc^tioi,  evw  did  ao  moBk  to  initruct  his  ficiraidi  in  private  «ii  the  qvei- 
tioDB  in  debate.  Hii  exuberant  etopes  of  inibrmatioa  -wen  open  to  every  one.  Bfr. 
Fox  dedared  toward  ^  close  of  hie  life,  that  he  had  learned  more  in  omverBation 
with  Mr.  Burke,  than  from  all  the  boolu  he  had  ever  read,  and  all  the  other  men  with 
whom  he  had  ever  asBociated. 

In  1771,  Ur.  Burke  received  the  aj^mutmnxt  of  agent  for  tiie  colony  of  New  York, 
with  a  salaiy  of  afaont  XlOOO  a  year.  This  office  he  held  nearly  four  yeaie.  till  the 
commeneement  of  the  iUnodean  wax.  It  gave  him  great  advantages  tm  obtaining 
a  minute  knowledge  of  the  spiht  and  reBouroes  of  the  colomes,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  lessened  the  influence  of  his  speeches  on  American  afiairs,  by  awakening  the 
prejudice  which  is  always  felt  against  &e  ugnments  of  a  paid  advocate. 

Mr.  Burke's  first  pubhsbed  speech  was  that  on  American  Taxatiim,  delivexed  April 
19th,  1774.  Often  as  he  had  dwrit  on  this  topio  in  preceding  yean;  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  give  any  regular  report  of  his  speeches.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
evening  was  far  advanced  before  he  rose  to  address  the  House.  The  opening  of  the 
debate  was  dull,  and  roany  of  the  memben  had  withdrawn  into  the  a4joiBing  apart- 
ments or  places  of  refreshraoit.  But  the  first  few  sentences  of  his  stinging  exordium 
awakened  univerBal  attentim.  The  report  of  what  was  going  on  spread  in  every 
quarter ;  and  the  monbers  came  crowding  back,  till  the  hall  was  fiUed  to  the  utmost, 
and  resounded  throughout  the  speech  with  the  loudest  expressions  of  applause.  High- 
ly as  they  had  estimated  Mr.  Burke's  talents,  the  House  were  completely  taken  by  sur^ 
prise.  Lord  John  Townsend  exclaimed  alond,  at  the  elose  of  one  of  those  powerful 
passages  in  which  the  speeeb  abounds,  "  Heavens !  -wbaX  a  man  this  is !  Where 
could  he  acquire  such  transcendent  powers  !"  The  opening  of  his  peroration,  espe- 
cially, came  with  great  weight  on  the  minds  of  all.  "  Let  us  embrace,"  said  he, 
"  some  system  or  other  before  we  end  this  session.  Do  you  mean  to  tax  America,  and 
draw  a  productive  revenue  from  thence  ?  If  yon  do,  speak  out ;  nunc,  fix,  asoertain 
this  revenue ;  settle  its  quantity ;  define  its  objects ;  provide  for  its  collection ;  and 
then  fight,  when  you  have  B<nnething  to  fight  for.  .If  you  murder,  rob ;  if  you  kill, 
take  possesion ;  and  d<rnot  appear  in  the  character  of  madmen  as  well  as  assassins, 
violent,  vindictive,  bloody,  and  tyrannical,  without  an  object." 

The  momait  Mr.  Bnrke  oloeed,  his  Mends  crowded  around  his  seat,  and  uiged  him 
to  commit  his  speech  to  writing,  and  give  it  imipediately  to  the  world,  as  a  protest 
against  the  headlong  measures  which  threatened  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire, 
^ile  did  so,  and  on  five  other  occasions  he  repeated  the  task ;  thus  leaving  us  sue 
jepeeches  as  lapresentatiTes  of  several  hundreds,  many  of  which  are  said  to  have  been 
(equal,  if  not  superior,  in  eloqnenee  to  those  which  were  thus  preserved.  One  espe- 
'cially,  deiiveied  about  four  years  after,  cm  the  employment  of  the  Indians  in  the  war, 
was  spoken  oS  by  his  frirads  as  the  most  powerful  appeal  which  he  ever  made. 
Coltmel  Barr^,  in  the  fervor  of  his  excitement,  declared  tiiat,  if  it  could  be  written 
out,  he  would  nail  it  on  every  ohurch  door  in  the  kingdom.  Sir  George  Savile  said, 
"  He  who  did  not  hear  that  speech,  has  failed  to  witness  the  greatest  triumph  of 
ehiqueaice  within  my  mtHuory."  Governor  Johnstone  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
"  It  was  fortunate  for  the  noble  Lords  [North  and  Germaine]  that  spectators  had 
been  excluded  during  that  debate,  for  if  any  bad  been  present,  Uiey  would  have  ex- 
cited the  people  to  tear  the  noble  Lords  in  pieces  in  their  way  home." 

Parliament  being  dissolved  in  the  autumn  of  1774,  Mr.  Burke  was  invited  to  ofier 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  Bristol,  in  oonneotion  with  Mr.  Henry  Cruger,  a  merehant 
largely  engaged  in  the  American  trade.  The  contest  was  a  sharp  one,  requiring  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  Cruger  to  appear  daily  on  the  hiutings  for  nearly  a  month,  ready  to 
answer  questions  of  every  sort,  and  to  address  the  electors  at  a  moment's  call.  Mr. 
Bnrke,  of  course,  took  the  lead ;  and  a  laughable  incident  oconRed  on  foa  c£  these 
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oocaBumi,  showing  the  pover  vitk  which  he  ao  often  abtcnrhed  and  bore  awmy  the 
minds  of  othen  in  hia  glowing  traini  of  thought.  Mr.  Crageort  bong  called  upon  to 
follow  him  after  one  of  these  harangues,  was  so  lost  in  admiration  that  he  could  only 
cry  out,  with  the  gentiine  enthusiasm  of  the  oounting-honse,  "  I  say  ditto  to  Mr. 
Biu^e,  I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke !"  It  was  undoubtedly  the  belt  speech  that  my 
man  could  have  made  under  such  eiioanastancas. 

The  contest  traminated  in  theix  &Tor,  and  Vtt.  Bud»  had  the  gxatifioation  of  being 
declared  a  member  from  the  second  commercial  city  of  the  kingdom,  November  3d, 
1774.  But  at  the  moment  of  returning  thanks,  he  ofikided  a  large  pajt  of  his  sup- 
porters by  a  manly  assertion  of  his  rights.  It  was  a  doctrine  much  insisted  upoi 
at  Bristol,  that  a  representative  was  bound  to  act  and  rote  according  to  the  initn» 
tirais  of  his  ctnutitnents.  To  this  doctrine  Mr.  Cmger  gave  a  publio  assent  at  the 
close  of  the  poll.  Sir.  Burke,  in  adverting  to  the  subject,  remarked,  "  My  worthy 
colleague  says  his  will  ought  to  be  subject  to  yours.  If  that  be  ail,  the  thing  is  in- 
nocent. If  goTenunent  were-  a  matter  of  will  upcm  any  ade,  yours,  without  tfooh 
tion,  ought  to  be  superior.  But  government  and  legislation  aie  matton  of  reason 
and  judgment,  and  not  of  inolinatiai ;  and  what  sort  of  xeason  is  that  in  which  de- 
termination precedes  discusuon.  In  which  one  set  of  men  delibraate  and  another 
decide,  and  where  those  who  form  the  conclusion  are  perhaps  three  hundred  miles 
distant  from  those  who  hear  the  argoments  ?"  These  sentiments,  as  we  shall  see 
here^Ur,  lost  him  the  vote  of  Bristol  at  the  next  general  eleotiui. 

America  was  the  all-absorbing  topic  during  the  &Bt  sesucn  ai  the  new  Parliament. 
On  the  20th  of  February,  1775,  Lord  North  brought  forward  an  artful  scheme,  pro- 
fessedly for  the  purpose  of  "  conciliating  the  difierences  with  America,"  but  really 
intended  to  divide  the  colonies  among  themsehrea,  by  exempting  irom  taxation  those 
who,  through  Iheir  General  Assemblies,  should  "  contribute  their  proportion  to  the 
common  defense."  Mr.  Burke  seized  the  oppOTtunity  thus  presented,  and  endeavwed 
to  turn  the  scheme  into  its  true  and  pn^r  shape— that  of  leaving  all  taxes  levied 
within  the  colonies,  to  be  laid  by  their  General  Assemblies ;  and  thus  establishing 
the  great  principle  of  English  liberty,  that  taceation  and  represtrUoHon  are  iruep- 
arably  cot^oined.  This  gave  rise  to  his  edebrated  speech  on  Cwciliatuii  with 
America,  deUvered  March  22d,  1776.  It  would  seem  hardly  possible  that,  in  speak- 
ing so  soon  again  on  the  same  subject,  he  could  avoid  making  this  speech,  to  some 
extent,  an  echo  of  his  former  one.  But  never  were  two  produotions  more  entirely 
difierent.  His  "  stand-point"  in  the  first  was  England.  His  topics  were  the  in- 
conaistenoy  and  folly  of  the  miniatry  in  their  "  miserable  citcle  oecasinial  argu- 
ments and  temporary  expedients"  £nt  raising  a  revenue  in  Amerioa.  His  object  was 
to  recall  the  House  to  the  original  principles  of  the  English  colonial  system — ^that  of 
regulating  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  making  it  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the 
mother  country,  while  in  other  respects  she  left  them  '*  every  characteristio  mark  ci 
a  fiee  people  in  all  their  internal  concerns."  His  "  stand-point"  in  the  aecmd  speech 
was  Amerioa.  His  topics  were  her  growing  populatim,  agrioultnre,  otmunerce,  and 
fisheries  ;  the  causes  of  her  fierce  spirit  of  liberty ;  the  impossibility  of  repressing  it 
by  force ;  and  the  consequent  nece^ty  of  some  concession  on  the  part  of  England. 
His  object  was  (waiving  all  abstract  questions  about  the  rig^t  of  taxaticn)  to  show 
that  Parliament  ought  "  to  admit  the  people  of  thcbokniea  into  an  intweat  in  the 
C<aistituti<m,'*  by  giving  them  (like  Ireland,  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham)  a  shaxe 
in  the  representation ;  and  to  do  this,  by  leaving  internal  taxation  to  the  colonial 
Assemblies,  since  no  one  could  think  of  an  actual  representation  of  Amerioa  in  Par- 
liament at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles.  The  two  speeches  were  equally 
diverse  in  their  spirit.  The  first  was  in  a  strain  of  incessuit  attack,  full  of  the  keenr 
est  sarcasm,  and  shaped  from  beginning  to  end  Ibr  the  purpose  (tf  putting  down  the 
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ministry.  The  second,  like  the  plan  it  proposed,  was  conciHatoiy;  temperate  and 
rapectfal  to^ward  Lord  JX<aih ;  designed  to  inform  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
real  strength  and  ftelings  of  America ;  instinct  witii  the  finest  philosophy  of  man 
and  of  social  institutions  ;  and  intended,  if  possihle,  to  lead  the  House,  through  Lord 
North's  scheme,  into  a  final  adjustment  of  the  dispute  on  the  true  principles  of 
English  liberty.  It  is  the  most  finished  of  Mr.  Burke's  speeches ;  and  though  it 
contains  no  passage  <tf  such  vindnesa  and  force  as  the  description  of  Hyder  Ali  in  his 
speeeh  on  the  Nabob  Aroot's  debts,  it  will  he  read  probably  more  than  any  of  his 
other  speeches,  for  the  richness  of  its  style  and  the  lasting  character  of  the  instruction 
it  conveys.  Twenty  years  after,  Mr.  Fox  said,  in  applying  its  "principles  to  the  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  reform,  "  Let  gentlemen  read  this  speech  by  day  and  meditate  on 
it  by  night ;  let  ibtaa  peruse  it  again  and  again,  study  it,  imprint  it  on  their  minds, 
impress  it  on  their  hearta^they  will  there  learn  that  r^ansentatioH  is  the  aorereign 
remedy  for  every  evil."  Both  of  Mr.  Burke's  speeches  on  America,  indeed,  are  full 
of  materials  for  the  orator  and  the  statesman.  After  ail  that  has  been  written  on  die 
origin  of  our  Revolution,  there  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found  so  admirable  a  summation 
of  the  causes  which  produced  it.  Tbey  both  deserve  to  be  studied  with  the  utmost 
diligence  by  every  American  scholar. 

The  next  speech  which  Mr.  Burke  wrote  out  for  publication  was  that  on  Econom- 
ical Eeform,  delivered  February  20th,  1780.  The  subject  is  one  which  has  no  inter- 
est for  the  American  reader,  and  ihe  speech  is  therefore  onitted  in  this  collection. 
Like  all  his  great  efibrts,  it  is  distingaiahed  hy  comjnehensiveness  of  design  and  a 
minute  knowledge  of  details.  It  has  an  exabevanoe  of  fancy,  and  too  much  of  that 
coarse  humor  in  which  Mr.  Burke  sconetimes  indulged.  His  proposal  was  to  reduce 
the  expenses  of  the  government  by  abolishing  a  large  number  of  those  sinecure  offices 
which  gave  such  enormous  patronage  to  the  Crown.  But  he  had  the  most  formi- 
dable difficulties  to  encounter.  Lord  Talbot  had  prerionsly  attempted  to  reform  a 
single  ola»  of  expenses — ^those  of  the  toyal  kitchen ;  but  was  foiled  at  the  cutset,  as 
Mr.  Buriie  tells  us  in  his  speech,  "  because  the  King's  turnspit  was  a  rnember  of 
ParUamerU .'"  Against  the  present  scheme  were  arrayed,  not  only  every  turnspit 
in  the  palace,  but  the  ke^wrs  of  the  stag,  buck,  and  fox  hounds,  in  the  shape  of  hon- 
orable membos,  or  lords  in  waiting,  ttyether  witii  scores  of  others  among  the  nobil- 
ity and  gentry,  who  were  living  oa  offices  now  &llen  into  total  disuse,  which  once 
ministered  to  the  pleasure  or  safety  of  the  monarch.  As  might  be  expected,  the  plan, 
though  highly  approved  of  by  the  public,  was  voted  down  in  the  House ;  and  Mr. 
Burke  was  left  to  console  himself  under  his  defeat  with  the  popularity  c£  his  propo- 
sals, and  the  piaisea  bestowed  on  his  eloquence. 

Six  yeaxB  had  now  ehqwed  nnce  Mr.  Burke's  election  as  member  for  Bristol ;  and 
he  was  suddenly  called  upon,  by  the  dissolution  of  Farliamwt,  September  1st,  1780, 
to  appear  again  before  his  constituents,  and  solicit  their  favor.  It  was  a  diificult 
task.  He  had  differed  from  them  widely  on  several  important  subjects.  Many  had 
taken  o^ue  at  the  course  he  pursued,  not  only  in  respect  to  America,  but  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Iridi  trade,  and  other  measures  afiecting  the  interests  (tf  Bristol.  On  snne 
of  these  points  he  had  explained  and  justified  his  conduct,  in  three  able  pamphlets, 
to  be  found  in  his  works,  addressed  to  the  Sherifis  of  Brutol,  or  to  citizens  of  that 
place.  Still,  there  was  a  violent  hostility  to  his  re-election.  He  had  disobeyed  the 
inatmcticms  of  his  constituents ;  he  had,  as  they  imagined,  sacrificed  some  of  their 
most  important  interrats ;  he  had  wounded  their  pride  by  neglecting  to  visit  them 
since  the  previous  electitm.  Hence,  when  he  arrived  in  town  to  commence  his  can- 
vmsB,  he  found  himself  met -by  the  most  formidable  opposition.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
Bon  that  he  came  forward,  September  6th,  1780,  with  hia  celebrated  speech  pre- 
vious to  the  election  at  Bristol ;  "  the  best  ever  uttered  on  snoh  an  occasion,  and  pei^ 
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hiLps  nerer  excelled  by  any  thing  he  ever  deliTeied  elsewhere."  %t  Samuel  RomiUy 
speaks  of  it  as  "  perhaps  Uie  best  piece  oratory  in  our  language."— Works,  L,  213. 
Being  addrMKd  to  plain  mmn.  it  faaa  lew  fancy,  kss  of  studied  oraament  and  elassieal 
allusion^  than  his  speeches  in  Parliament.  It  is  more~hnBinesB^like,  simple,  and  di- 
rect. At  the  same  time,  it  has  all  the  higher  qualities  of  Ifr.  Burke's  mind ;  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  hit  deep  insight  inte  political  and  social  in- 
stitntions ;  his  enlaced  views ;  his  genenras  sentiinaits ;  hia  keen  sensibility  to^ 
mfiezings  and  wrongs  cS  others ;  and  his  inflexible  detemynation  to  do  right,  at  all 
hazards  and  under  all  circumstances.  Its  manliness  is,  aAer  all,  its  moBt  striking 
characteristic.  He  had  the  strongest  motives  to  shuffle,  to  evade,  to  conciliate. 
But  he  met  every  thing  full  in  the  face.  "  I  did  not  obey  your  instructions.  No  t 
I  conformed  to  the  instnictirais  of  truth  and  nature,  and  maintained  your  interests 
■gainst  your  opiniois,  with  a  eonstancy  that  heeame  me.  A  represraitatiTe  worthy 
of  you,  ought  to  be  a  person  of  stability.  I  am  to  look,  indeed,  to  your  opinions,  but 
to  such  opinions  as  you  and  I  mttst  have  five  years  hence.  I  was  not  to  look  to  the 
flash  of  the  day.  I  knew  that  you  chose  me,  in  my  place,  along  with  others,  to  he  a 
pillar  of  the  state,  and  not  a  weathereook  tm  the  top  of  the  edifice,  exalted  for  my 
levity  and  versatility,  and  of  no  nsebnt  to  indioatB  the  shiitings  of  every  fashioiuble 
gale." 

It  was  ai^iarent,  at  the  close  <^  his  speech,  that  although  the  main  body  of  the 
Coriraration  and  of  the  Dissenters  were  with  him,  together  with  much  of  the  wealth 
and  respectability  of  the  city,  thwe  waa  no  chance  of  his  being  n^eloeted.  He  there* 
&re  detemuned  at  onoe  to  decline  the  cmtest,  and  did  so,  the  next  day,  in  a  short 
speech,  containing  one  of  those  touching  reflections,  embalmed  in  the  most  beautiful 
imagery,  which  occur  so  often  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Burke.  One  of  his  competitors, 
Mr.  Coombe,  overcome  by  the  excitement  and  agitation  of  the  canvass,  had  died  the 
{neeeding  night.  Sooh  an  event  was  indeed  "  an  awM  lesson  against  being  too  much 
troubled  about  any  of  the  objects  of  ordinaiy  amlntion."  Well  might  Mr.  Bnrke  say, 
in  taking  leave,  "  The  worthy  gentleman  who  has  been  snatohed  from  us  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  election,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  contest,  while  his  desires  were  as  warm, 
and  his  hopes  as  eager  as  ours,  has  feelingly  told  us  what  shadotBS  we  are,  and  what 
shadowa  we  pursue  !" 

.  Through  the  influence  of  Iiord  Bo(&ingham,  "iSx.  Burice  was  returned  at  once  as 
member  for  Malton,  and  sat  for  this  place  during  the  remainder  of  his  public  life. 
"  That  humble  borough,"  as  Mr.  Adolphus  has  remarked  in  his  History  of  England, 
"  gained  by  such  a  member  an  honor  which  the  greatest  oommeroial  ci^  might  rea^ 
sonaUy  envy." 

On  the  27th  of  Kovembsr,  1761,  Hr.  Burke,  in- animadverting  on  the  King's  speech, 
delivered  one  of  his  most  eloquent  philippics  against  the  continuance  of  the  American 
war.  It  was  not,  however,  reported  with  any  degree  of  fullness  or  accuracy,  and  is 
remembered  only  for  the  striking  figure  which  it  contained  of  "  shearing  the  wolf." 
"  The  noble  Lord  tolls  us  that  we  went  to  war  &r  the  maintenance  of  rights :  the 
King's  speech  sajn,  we  will  ^  on  fin  the  maintenance  of  our  rights.  Oh,  invaluable 
rights,  that  have  cost  Great  Britain  thirteen  provinces,  four  islands,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  sevraty  millions  of  money  !  Oh,  inestimable  rights,  that  have  taken 
from  us  our  rank  among  nations,  our  importance  abroad,  and  our  happiness  at  home  ; 
that  luve  taken  fiom  us  our  trade,  our  manufactures,  our  oommeroe ;  that  have  re- 
duced us  from  the  most  flourishing  empire  in  tJie  world,  to  be  one  of  the  most  miser* 
able  and  abject  powers  on  the  face  of  the  globe  !  AU  this  we  did  because  we  had 
a  right  to  tax  America  !  Miserable  and  infatuated  ministors  !  Wretehed  and  un- 
done country !  not  to  know  that  right  signifies  nothing  without  might — that  the 
olaim,  without  the  power  of  enforcing  it,  is  nugatory  and  idle !   We  had  a  right  to 
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tax  America !  Sach  ii  the  reuimmg  by  which  the  noble  Lord  jostifieB  his  conduct. 
Similar  was  the  reasoning  of  him  who  was  resolved  to  thear  the  wdf!  What ! 
shear  a  wolf?  Have  yon  considend  Uie  difficulty,  die  renstanoe,  the  danger  ?  No ! 
says  the  madman,  I  have  considered  nodiing  but  the  right !  Man  has  a  right  of 
d<»ninion  over  the  mferior  animals.  A  wolf  has  wool ;  animals  that  have  wod 
are  to  be  shorn ;  therefore  I  will:  shear  the  wolf!" 

Well  might  Ur.  Burke  dm]»loy  such  language  ;  fi>r  the  news  had  reached  London 
only  two  days  befine,  that  Lord  Comwallis  had  caintulated  at  YoAtown,  with  the 
loss  of  his  entire  army.  When  the  iutelligence  was  carried  to  Lord  North,  he 
ceired  it,  saya  an  eye-witness,  "as  he  would  hare  taken  a  ball  into  his  breast!" 
He  threw  open  hii  arms,  exclaiming  wildly,  as  he  paced  the  room,  "  It  ia  all  over ! 
it  is  all  over  I"  And  yet  the  war  was  to  go  on !  Such  was  the  inflexible  determ- 
ination <iS  the  King,  who  eame  forward  the  next  day  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  itf 
Parliament,  with  increased  demands  for  "  concurrence  and  assistance"  to  cany  on 
the  contest.  Such  obstinacy  justified  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  the  still  greater 
severity  with  which  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  same  debate,  pointed  directly  at  the  King  him- 
self. "  We  have  heard  a  speech,"  said  he, "  breathing  Tcngetnce,  blood,  misery,  and 
rancor.  It  speaks  exaeUy  this  language :  *  Much  has  been  lost ;  mneh  blood,  much 
treasure  has  been  squandered ;  the  burdens  of  my  people  are  almost  intolerable ; 
but  my  pas^ons  are  yet  ungratified  ;  my  object  of  sulrjugation  and  revenge  is  yet 
unfulfilled;  and  therefore  I  am  determined  to  persevere.'  "  And  he  did  persevere. 
He  conpelled  his  ministers  to  persevere  three  montlu  longer,  during  which  the  at- 
taok  in  the  House  of  Commmis  was  carried  cm  with  increased  vehemence  by  Mr. 
Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  and  their  associates,  until,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1782,  Lord  North 
was  voted  down  by  a  majority  of  234  to  215.  When  the  result  was  declared,  there 
arose,  says  aa  eye-witness,  a  shout  of  triumph  throughout  the  House,  which  seemed 
to  pieroe  tiie  roof,  and  thm  rolled  away  into  the  remotest  parts  of  Westminster  Hall. 
The  King  was  conqnered !  At  the  dsse  of  March,  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  with 
Lord  R^kifghy**!  at  its  head,  having  a  cabinet  composed,  of  five  Rockingham  and  five 
Shelbume  Whigs.  As  the  two  parties  could  not  agree  on  the  disposal  c£  tiie  great 
seal,  Ijord  Thurlow,  with  all  his  violent  Tory  feelings,  was  retained  as  Lord  Ghan- 
oelkv,  much  to  the  saturfoction  of  the  King. 

We  now  come  to  the  seooful  period  of  Mr.  Burke's  political  life.  It  would  natu- 
rally be  supposed  that  he  who  had  bome  nearly  all  the  labor  of  thiB  protracted  con- 
test, and  had  for  years  been  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Opposition,  would  now 
be  rewarded  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  and  the  leadership  of  the  House.  Had  Lord 
North  resigned  three  years  before,  such  might  perhaps  have  been  the  cose ;  but  the 
pu^  had  riseu  j^vve  the  master.  Mr.  Fox  was  now  actuated  by  the  keenest  d^edie 
for  popularity  and  power ;  and  at  this  juncture  he  enjoyed  pecuUar  advantages  for 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party.  His  manners  were  highly  concilia- 
ting ;  he  was  universally  popular  among  the  middle  classes  ;  while,  as  the  favorite 
son  of  Lord  Htdlond,  he  had  unbounded  influence  with  many  of  the  most  powerful 
fomilies  of  the  kingdom  among  the  nobili^  and  gentry.  Though  &r  inferior  to  Mr. 
Burke  in  richness  of  thought  and  copiousness  of  eloquence,  he  was  a  much  more  ef- 
fective d^tater.  He  had  made  himself,  by  kmg  practice,  a  perfect  master  of  the 
science  of  attack  and  defense.  When  we  add  to  this  that  he  had  a  pecuhar  tact, 
b^ond  any  of  his  contemfKoories,  for  training  and  directing  a  pohlioal  puty,  it  is  not 
saipriinng  that  he  obtained  Uie  leodwship  of  ^  House,  and  was  made  Beeretaiy  <^ 
State,  while  Mr.  Burke  was  appointed  Paymaster-general  of  the  Forces.  Whatever 
p^  it  may  have  cost  him.  Burke  submitted  to  this  arrangement  with  &at  noble 
generosity  of  feeling  which  was  one  of  the  brightest  traits  in  his  diaraoter.  His  hi- 
ognphOT  has  truly  said,  "  A  vain  man  would  have  resented  this  treatment ;  a  vreak 
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man  would  have  complained  of  it ;  an  ambititHU  or  selfiah  man  would  faaTe  taken 
advantage  of  the  fint  opportUDity  to  qnit  the  oonneetioa,  and  thzow  the  weight  of  hip 
name  and  talents  into  the  opposite  icale  bot  Mr.  Bnrite  quietly  yielded  the  piece> 
dence.  He  gave  all  the  ferce  of  his  tranaceodent  abilitiei  for  the  support  and  ad- 
Tancemeut  of  one  who  had  crowded  into  hia  place.  The  whole  hiaUny  of  politica 
affcods  hardly  uwther  inatanoe  c£  moh  a  laorifioe,  made  in  a  ^lit  u  truly  noble 
and  magnanimoiu.  Nor  did  he  ever  aepaxate  l»iwMwlf,  in  action  or  feeling,  from  Mr. 
Fwc,  until  the  Frmch  Reroliitioa  pat  an  end  at  onoe  to  theii  political  oooneotion 
and  their  piivate  friendship. 

Under  the  new  mikustry,  meaaures  of  the  highest  importance  were  immediately 
bronght  forwud,  and  carried  suajeaafully  through  Pariiament  In  most  <J  these 
measurea  Mr.  Burke  took  the  lead  and  reBptmsifaility  iar  more  than  Mr.  Fox.  Hii 
plan  of  Economical  Refinm,  which  had  pnviouily  been  defeated,  was  now  reriTed. 
Though  narrowed  in  some  of  its  proTisiona,  it  was  atrennoualy  resisted  by  the  adher* 
oita  aS  the  Court,  but  iiltimately  passed  by  a  large  majwity.  Many  useleas  effieu 
were  aboliahed  in  the  royal  household,  with  a  saving  of  nearly  a  hundred  thouaand 
ponnda  a  year.  Provinon  waa  thns  made  for  paying  off  the  King's  dabta,  which  al- 
ready amounted  to  X300,000 ;  and  a  cheid^  waa  put  to  the  reourrenoe  of  aneh  exra- 
Intant  demuids  in  future.  His  bill  for  regulating  the  duties  of  the  Faymaster'i  de- 
partment, waa  considered  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  tact  and  ingenuity  in  arrrang- 
ing  the  details  of  a  most  complicated  businesa.  Any  material  refinrm  here  had  beoi 
i^arded  as  hc^eas.  And  so  it  would  hare  proved,  if  he  hnd  not  commaaced  widt 
himself-;  if  he  had  not  swept  away  at  once  enocmona  perqnisitea  attached  to  his  own 
office,  arising  out  of  profits  on  contracts,  ice.,  together  wiUi  the  use  of  nearly  a  mill- 
ion of  the  public  money,  which  made  the  situation  of  Paymaster  the  most  InoratiTS 
one  under  the  govemment.  Considering  his  straitened  circumstances,  this  was  aa 
extxaordinaiy  sacrifice.  licnrd  Chatham  altne  had  declined  to  nae  the  public  money* 
and  placed  it  on  deposit  in  the  bank. '  Mr.  Burke  did  miNre.  He  atrippsd  himielf 
of  all  his  perquisites.  He  abolished  them  forever,  and  thus  made  a  saving  to  the 
public  which  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  would  have  poorly  recom- 


Lord  Sockingham  died  suddenly  on  iha  firat  itf  July,  1782,  at  the  end  of  tSuxteen 
weeks  fn»n  the  commmoement  of  bis  adminiateation.  Lord  Shelbume,  wilhout  a 
word  of  conaultaticm  with  his  colleagues,  instantly  seized  the  reins.  Mr.  Fox  and 
Mr.  Burke,  together  with  the  Rockingham  Whigs,  considered  themaelrea  ill  treatedi 
and  at  once  resigned.  The  Shelbume  administration,  which  will  be  tpokm  ot  more 
fully  hereaiW,  lasted  hardly  eight  months.  It  waa  orertiorown  February  the  2lst, 
1783,  by  the  fozoons  coalitim  between  Mr.  F<tt  and  iMtd  North,  which,  giving  ib» 
nominal  headship  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  made  Mr.  Fox  the  real  and  reaponsible 
minister.  To  this  ill-advised  tmicai  with  tiieir  former  enemy,  Mr.  Buike  acceded  with 
reluctanoa,  ovoroome,  aa  hia  biographer  deobres,  by  "  the  pacsDaaons  of  Mr.  Fox, 
who  was  both  eloquent  and  urgent  with  him  m  t^t  oooasion."  XJoder  the  coalition 
ministry,  he  again  became  Paymaster  i^the  Forces. 

The  great  measure  of  this  administration,  oa  which  its  fate  at  last  turned,  was  the 
celebmted  But  India  Bill  of  Mr.  Fox.  As  this  measure  originated  with  Mr.  Burin, 
yiba  wu  the  animf^tiffg  sjnrit  of  every  party  to  which  he  belonged,  it  will  be  proper 
to  speak  Iffiefly  on  the  subject  in  thu  place.  More  than  ten  yean  before,  hia  Mat' 
tion  wag  strongly  drawn  to  the  affairs  of  India.  He  studied  the  subjeet  wi^  hii 
accustomed  assiduity,  and  showed  so  intimate  an  acqoaintance  with  its  minutest  de- 
tails, whan  the  affairs  of  the  Bast  India  Company  came  before  the  House  in  1772, 
that  ImA  Korth,  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  get  rid  of  a  tronUesmne  opponent,  sound- 
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ed  him  on  the  question  "  whether  he  was  willing  to  go  out  at  the  head  of  a  commis- 
uon  £)r  reviung  the  whole  interiw  administration  of  India."  About  four  yean  after, 
his^i^Uier  William  went  to  that  country,  when  he  became  agent  for  the  Rajah  of 
Tanjore,  and  afiterward  Deputy  Paymaster-general  of  India.  Through  him  Mr. 
Burke  obtained  much  minute  information  respecting  the  Company's  concerns,  which 
could  only  have  been  collected  by  a  person  living  on  the  spot.  These  studies  were 
pursued  with  still  greater  diligence '  after  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Select 
Committee  to  inquie  into  the  concerns  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  and  the  result 
has  been  thus  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Maeaulay,  who  was  qualified,  by  a  resi- 
denee  of  some  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  to  speak  decisively  on  the  subject  c 
"  Mr.  Bulge's  knowledge  of  Ihdia  was  such  as  few,  even  of  those  Europeans  who 
have  passed  many  yean  in  that  country,  have  attained,  and  snch  as  certainly  waa 
never,  attained  by  any  pnblio  man  who  had  not  quitted  Europe.  He  had  studied  the 
history,  the  laws,  and  the  usages  of  the  East  with  an  industry  such  as  is  seldom 
found  united  to  so  much  genius  and  so  much  sensibility.  In  every  part  of  those 
huge  bales  of  Indian  information,  which  repelled  almost  all  other  readers,  his  mind, 
at  once  philoB(^^cal  and  poetical,  found  something  to  instruct  or  to  delight.  His 
naioB  analyzed  and  digested  those  Tast  and  shapeless  masses  ;  his  imagination  ani- 
mated and  colored  thein.  He  had  in  the  highest  degree  that  nohle  faculty  whereby. 
__|gsji  is  able  to  live  in  the  past  and  the  future,  in  the  distant  and  the  unreal.  Imlia 
and  its  inhabitants  were  not  to  him,  as  to  most  Englishmen,  mere  names  and  ab- 
stiactioos,  but  a  real  country  and  a  real  people.  The  bnrnii^  son ;  the  strange 
Tegetation  o£  the  palm  and  cocoa-nut  tree ;  the  rice-fields  and  the  tank ;  the  huge 
4rees,  older  than  the  Mogul  empire,  under  which  the  village  crowds  assemble  ;  the 
thatched  roof  of  the  peasant's  hut,  and  the  rich  tracery  of  the  mosque,  where  the 
imaum  prayed  wiUi  his  &ce  toward  Mecca ;  the  drums,  and  banners,  and  gaudy 
idols ;  the  devotee  swinging  in  ^e  air ;  the  graceful  maiden,  with  the  pitcher  on 
her  head,  descending  the  steps  to  the  riv^r  side ;  the  black  faces,  the  long  beards, 
the  yellow  streaks  of  sect ;  the  turbans  and  the  flowing  robes ;  the  spears  and  the 
silver  maces ;  the  elephants,  with  their  canopies  of  state  ;  the  gorgeous  palanquin 
of  the  prince,  and  the  close  litter  of  the  lady,  all  these  things  were  to  him  as  the  ob- 
jects aooid  which  his  own  life  lud  been  passed,  as  the  objects  which  lay  on  the 
road  between  Beaconsfield  and  St.  James's  Street.  All  India  was  present  to  the  eye 
of  his  mind,  from  the  halls  where  suitors  laid  gold  and  perfumes  at  the  feet  of  sover- 
eigns, to  the  wild  moor  where  the  gipsy-camp  was  pitched  ;  iiom'the  bazars,  hum- 
ming like  bee-hives  with  the  crowd  of  buyers  and  sellen,  to  the  jungle,  where  the 
lonely  courier  shakes  his  bunch  (tf  iron  rings  to  scare  away  the  hyenas.  He  had  just 
as-lively  an  idea  of  the  insnrceotion  at  Benares  as  of  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots,  and 
of  the  execution  of  Nuncomar  as  of  the  execution  of  Dr.  Dodd.  Oppiession  m  Ben- 
gal was  to  him  the  same  thing  as  oppresutm  in  the  streets  of  liondon."' 

And  why  should  it  not  be  ?  Under  the  government  of  India,  as  now  admiiustecedt 
the  crimes  of  Englishmen  abroad  are  punished  on  the  same  principles  as  the  crimes 
of  Englishmen  at  home.  If  a  hundredth  part  of  the  mtelty  and  extortion  of  which 
Burke  complained,  were  now  found  to  exist  among  the  Company's  servants  in  India, 
all  England  would  be  moved  with  indignation,  and  nothing  but  the  severest  punish- 
ment could  satisfy  the  demands  of  public  justice.  This  change  has  been  wiou^t 
mainly  by  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Buris.  The  perpetrators  of  those  crimes  were  indeed 
snfieted  to  escape,  for  the  nation  had  shared  too  largely  in  the  profit  to  he  fit  execu- 
tionen  of  the  guilty.  But  every  one  felt  that  such  enormities  must  cease  ;  and  the 
high  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Burke  was,  perhaps,  the  only  one  which  could  have  produced 
■0  oitin  a  change  of  public  sentiment.  He  vaa  satisfied  that  the  East  India  Gom- 
r  MiiOeTlMias,  Wabmr  Huniros. 
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pany,  fiom  its  very  consUtution,  was  unable  to  redrass  these  evilB ;  and  he  therefore 
proposed  at  onoe  to  iet  aside  their  charter,  and  commit  all  their  conoons,  with  the 
entire  goTonment  of  India,  to  CommiiuonerB  to  he  appointed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Such,  in  substance,  was  the  intent  of  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill ;  and  what- 
ever ambitious  designs  that  gentleman  may  have  been  charged  with  in  l»inging  for- 
ward this  meaaure,  no  one  suspects  Mr.  Burke  of  having  beui  actuated  by  any  other 
motives  but  those  of  justice  and  humanity.  On  the  question  of  going  into  a  ecnnmit' 
tee  on  the  bill,  December  let,  1783,  he  delivered  a  speech  of  more  than  three  hours 
in  length,  which  completely  exhausted  the  subject.  As  a  piece  of  lucid  and  powerful 
reasoning,  entering  into  the  minutest  details,  and  yet  bringing  every  position  to  the 
test  of  general  principles,  it  is  inoomparahly  snperknr  to  both  of  Mr.  Fox's  speeches  in 
explanation  and  defense  of  his  UlL  This  speech  was  committed  to  writing,  and  pub* 
lished  by  Mr.  Bu^  soon  after  its  delivery.  It  inll  be  found  below,  with  the  omissicai 
of  some  of  the  nnmerou?  details  which  were  necessary  to  make  out  the  argument,  but 
which  have  no  longer  any  interest  for  the  general  reader.  The  bill,  it  is  well  known, 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  hu^  minority,  bat  vas  defeated  in  the  Hodbb  of 
Lords  1^  the  direct  interpoation  of  the  King.  The  details  of  this  subject  wiU  be  given 
hereafter  in  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Fox's  life.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  coalition  ministry 
was  dismissed  on  the  18th  of  December,  1783,  and  Mr.  William  Pitt  placed  at  the 
head  of  afiairs.  Mi.  Burke  went  mto  opposition  with  Mr.  Fox,  under  a  deep  sense  of 
wrong  as  to  the  means  Qmjdoyed  for  drinng  them  from  c^ce ;  and  fimn  this  tim^  for 
nearly  ten  yean,  he  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1785,  Mt.  Burke  delivered  the  last  of  the  six  great  speeches 
which  he  wrote  out  for  publication.  It  was  that  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's  debts.  The 
theme  was  unpromising,  and  he  rose  to  speak  \mder  every  possible  disadvantage.  It 
was  late  at  night,  ox  rather  early  in  the  moniing,  and  the  House  was  so  exhausted  by 
iho  previous  debate,  and  so  weary  of  the  whole  subject,  that  they  seemed  almost  to 
a  man  determined  not  to  hear  him.  He  jHoceeded,  however,  amid  mneh  notae  and 
interruption,  and  poured  out  his  feelings,  for  nearly  five  hours,  with  an  ardor  and  im- 
petuosity which  he  had  never  before  equaled.  In  this  speech  we  have  the  most  snr^ 
priring  exhiHtion  to  be  found  in  any  of  Mr.  BurWs  iHrodnctions,  of  the  oompass  and 
variety  of  thought  which  he  was  able  to  crowd  into  a  angle  efibrt.  In  rhetorieal  ad- 
dress, vivid  painting,  lofty  declamation.  Intter  sarcasm,  and  withering  invective,  it 
surpasses  all  his  former  speeches.  It  has  also  more  of  the  peculiar  &ults  which  be- 
longed  to  his  exten^toraneous  qrealdng.  In  some  passages  there  is  a  violence  of  attack 
which  seems  almost  savage,  and  a  eoaiseness  of  imagay,  where  he  se^  to  d^rade, 
which  he  never  allowed  himself  to  use  in  any  other  of  his  printed  productions. 

Warren  Hastings,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  responsible  author  of  nearly  all  the 
calamities  of  India,  landed  in  England  about  three  months  afler,  on  the  1 6th  of  June, 
1786.  Within  fbnr  days,  Mr.  Bui^e  gave  notice  that,  if  no  one  d»e  came  fonBOrd 
as  his  accusa,  he  shoidd  hims^  move  fer  an  inquiry  into  his  eonduot  as  Governor 
General  of  India,  with  a  view  to  his  impeachment  before  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
thus  challenging  the  ministry  to  take  up  the  {noseoutim,  he  acted  wisely ;  for  it  is 
hardly  possible  fbr  any  one,  except  those  in  power,  to  command  the  necessary  evidence 
in  such  a  case,  or  to  use  it  with  effect  Until  witlnn  a  brief  pmod,  the  leading  mem- 
ben  of  the  administration  had  been  nearly  or  quite  as  hostile  to  Mr.  Hastings  as  Mr. 
Burke  himself  Mr.  Dundas,  when  cbaimmn  (Hf  a  committee  on  Indian  afiairs,  had 
moved  a  series  of  the  severest  resolutiraiB  against  him,  recommendii^,  among  other 
things,  his  immediate  recall.  But  times  were  now  changed.  Mr.  Pitt's  East  India 
had  virtually  phiced  the  government  of  India  in  theliands  of  Mr.  Dundas,  as 
head  of  the  Board  of  Cmtrol.  It  was  now  the  interest  of  the  ministry  to  keep  tlungi 
quiet.    They  could  not  decently  refuse  an  inquiry,  but  they  had  no  wiah  to  promote 
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H.  Hr.  Pitt's  pdiojr  "was  to  gain  credit  by  w^"i*™g  the  character  of  an  unqnie,  and 
to  defeat  the  unpeachment,  if  he  law  fit,  during  the  courae  of  the  introductory  {od- 
ceediiigs  in  the  House. 

To  go  forward  under  auoh  circumstances  required  a  degree  of  courage  in  Mr.  Burhe 
bordering  upon  rashness.   It  seemed  ahOoat  certain  that  he  must  fiul,    HaatingB  was 
a  personal  &Torite  of  the  King.   He  had  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, who  were  willing  to  otct1o(^  his  past  delinquencies  in  view  of  the  stability  he 
had  given  to  the  British  empire  in  India.    He  had  the  warm  suj^ort  ctf  the  East 
India  Company,  which  was  saved  from  ruin  and  ennched  with  the  spoils  of  king- 
doms by  his  unscrupulous  devotion  to  its  intrants.   He  was  popular  with  the  British 
remdenta  in  India,  many  of  whom  had  gained  immense  fitrtones  under  his  adminia- 
tration  at  the  eQq>enBe  of  the  natives,  and  were  therefore  ready  to  testify  in  lus  favor. 
He  had  friends  of  the  highest  rank  in  England,  and  among  them  Lord  Thurlow,  the 
£iLvorite  Chancellor  of  George  III.,  who  had  pledged  all  their  infinence  for  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  peerage,  and  even  higher  honors  which  it  was  supposed  the  King  was  ready 
to  bestOTT.    Inttotehed  as  Hr.  HaMings  thus  was  on  every  side,  what  could  seon  more 
hopeless  than  Mr.  Burin's  attempt  to  obtain  the  evidence  of  his  crimes  ?  Accord- 
ingly, when  he  and  Mr.  Fox  called  for  the  requisite  papers  in  Felvoary,  1766,  they 
were  met  by  the  ministry  with  impediments  at  every  step,  showing  the  strong  reluct- 
ance of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  to  go  on  with  the  inquiry.   A  stormy  debate  ensued, 
which  mly  inomased  the  di£Sculty.   Ur.  Burke  next  brought  forward  (June,  1786) 
the  SfihiUa  ww  as  his  first  charge.   Mr.  Hastings'  eondnct  in  relation  to  this  war 
had  been  pointedly  condemned  by  Hr.  Dundas  himself  in  the  resolutions  mentioned 
above.    It  was  a  simple  contract  for  blood,  under  which  Mr.  Hastings,  in  consideration 
of  £400,000  received  from  Sujah  Dowlah,  gave  him  a  British  army  leith  which  to 
BUhfUgate,  or  rather  destroy,  the  neighboring  nation  of  the  Rohillas,  yrho  had  never 
done  the  slightest  injury  to  the  British.    Such  were  the  facts,  as  admitted  by  all  par- 
ties.    The  only  defense  was  "state  neeesnty!"    The  £400,000  were  wanted  to 
maintain  the  British  conquests  in  India !    It  was,  indeed,  the  price  of  blood.  Nearly 
all  the  nation  was  exterminated.    "  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  people  fled  from 
their  homes  to  pestilential  jungles,  preferring  famme,  and  fever,  and  the  haunts  of 
iigea,  to  Uie  tyranny  a[  him  to  whom  an  English  and  a  Christian  government  had 
for  shameful  lucre  sold  their  substance  and  their  blood,  and  the  honcv  of  their  wives 
and  children !"    And  yet  Mr.  Dundas,  admitting  that  "  the  Rohilla  war  was  an  un- 
justifiable measure,"  talked  of  "  state  policy"  as  the  grand  rule  by  which  the  sover- 
eigns of  powerful  nations  generally  governed  their  public  conduct,  dwelt  on  "  the 
essential  services  Mr.  Hastings  had  rendered  his  country  m  the  latter  part  <tf  the  vnx" 
and  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  Saviok  of  India  !"   Mr.  Pitt  said  nothing  !   His  frioid, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  did  indeed  support  Mr.  Burke's  motion,  declaring  Mr.  Hastings'  ccm- 
tract  with  Sujah  Dowlah  "  indefensible,  and  for  an  end  inhuman  and  scandalous  ;** 
but  the  adherents  of  the  minister  understood  how  they  were  to  vote,  and  abscdved 
Hr.  Hastings  by  a  majority  of  119  to  67.* 

It  is  surprising  that  Hr.  Buike  and  his  fiiends  did  not  instantly  drop  the  prosecu- 
tion. Hastings  fdt  sure  of  the  victory  ;  and  when  Mr.  Fox,  supported  by  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  came  forward,  ten  days  after,  with  the  charge  of  extortion  in  the  case  of 
Cheyte  Sing,  Bajah  of  Benaies,  the  public  universally  expected  a  seomd  acquittal,  as* 
peoially  as  the  supporters  of  government  in  the  House  had  received  a  note  requesting 
diem  to  be  {ffesent,  and  to  vote  a^mtst  Hr,  Fox's  motion.  But,  to  the  astonishraort 
of  all,  the  charge  had  hardly  been  made,  when  Mr.  Pitt  rose  and  declared  that  he 
should  vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  for  inquiring  into  Mr.  Hastings'  conduct.  A  few 
independent  men  on  tiie  ministerial  benches  were  so  oom^etely  seawdaliaed  by  this 
a  ^riiamMilaiy  Histoiy,  voL  zxvi.,  91. 
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ndden  change,  that  Hiey  refused  him  their  Tote ;  but  the  gnat  body  zenuuned  true 
to  the  pxinciplei  of  party  discipline,  and  the  laaiaa^et  carried  with  1dm  pieciBely  the 
same  number  (1 1 9)  for  condemning  Mx.  Hastings,  which  he  had  used  ten  days  before 
to  aequit  him,  when  charged  with  an  ofiense  incomparably  more  atrocious  !    Such  a 
change  must,,  of  course,  have  been  owing  to  eeme  new  light  which  had  suddenly 
brdke  in  npcm  the  minds  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Ur.  Bundaa,  in  the  doubtful  game  of  poli- 
tics in  which  tliey  wen  then  engaged.    It  is  thus  allt^ed  to  by  Hr.  Uacaulay  in  hia 
elaborate  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Hastings,  first  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review :  "  It  was  asserted,"  he  says,  "  by  Mi.  Hastings,  that,  early  on  the  morning 
of  that  rery  day  on  which  the  debate  took  place,  Dundas  called  col  Pitt,  woke  him, 
and  was  cloeetal  with  him  many  hours.    The  result  of  this  oraiferenoe  was  a  detann- 
ination  to  give  up  thp  late  Governor-general  to  the  vengeance  of  the  OppoutiuL  *  * 
The  iriends  of  Hr.  Hastings,  most  of  whom,  it  is  to  be  observed,  generaily  supported 
the  administration,  affirmed  that  the  motive    Pitt  and  Dundas  was  jealousy.  Hast 
ings  was  penonally  a  iavonte  with  the  King.   He  waa  the  idol  ol  the  Bast  Indir. 
Gonpany.    If  he  wen  absolved  by  the  C<Hnmi»u,  seated  ammig  the  Ltada,  admitted 
to  the  Board     Oontnl,  closely  aUied  with  the  strcaig-miiided  and  imperious  Thux^ 
low,  was  it  not  almost  certain  that  he  would  soon  draw  to  himself  the  entire  man- 
agement of  Indian  afiaiis  ?    Was  it  not  possible  that  he  might  become  a  formidable 
rival  in  tiie  cabinet  ?    If  the  Commons  impeadied  HaatiiigB,  all  danger  mu  at  an 
mi.    The  ^ooeeding,  however  it  might  terminate,  would  probably  last  some  yearr. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  aoonsed  person  would  be  excluded  from  honon  and  public  em- 
ployments, and  could  scarcely  venture  evm  to  pay  his  service  at  court.    Such  were 
the  motives  attributed  by  a  great  part  of  the  public  to  the  young  minister,  whose 
ruling  paasitHL  was  generally  believed  to  be  avarice  of  pow^."    From  this  time  forth 
then  W98  no  mon  difficult  in  the  reception  of  charges.   On  the  7th  of  Felmiary, 
1787,  Hr.  Sheridan  deliveiad  his  brilliant  speech  on  tiie  cruelties  inracticed  upon  the 
Begums,  or  Princeases  of  Oude,  and  a  Oommittee  of  Impeachment  waa  soon  afier 
finmed.    This  committee  conusted  of  Burke,  Fox.  Sheridan.  Windham,  and  0  bailee 
Grey,  afterward  Earl  Grey,  who  acted  as  managers ;  together  with  fifteen  othen, 
who  took  no  active  part  in  the  prosBcution.    The  articles  of  impeachment  were 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  delivered  to  the  House  on  the  25th  nf  April.    After  a 
brief  discussion,  they  were  adopted  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  May,  1787,  Mr.  Burke,  at- 
tended by  the  memben  of  the  House  of  Commons,,  went  to  the  bar  of  tiie  House  of 
Lcffds,  and  then  in  tana  impeached  Warren  Hastmga  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meaner. 

The  trial  commenced  in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  13th  of  February,  1788.  After 
two  days  spent  in  the  pnliminary  ceremonies,  Mr.  Buike  opened  the  case  in  a  speech 
which  lasted  four  days,  and  was  designed  to  give  the  members  of  the  court  a  view 
f^the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  of  Xodia ;  ,  the  origin  ctf  tiie  poww  ezer- 
cised  by  the  East  India  Comitany ;  the  situation  of  the  natives  under  the  govern* 
meat  o£  the  English ;  the  miseries  they  had  endured  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Hastings ;  and  the  motives  by  which  be  waa  influenced  in  his  multiplied  acts  of  cru- 
elty and  oppression.  This  speech  has,  perhaps,  been  truly  characterized  as  the  great-* 
est  intdlectual  efibrt  ever  made  beibn  the  Parliament  <^  Gnat  Britain.  A  writer 
adverse  to  the  impeachmoit  has  remind,  that  "  Mr.  Burke  astonndied  even  those 
who  wen  most  intimately  acquainted  with  him  by  the  vast  extent  of  bis  nading,  the 
variety  of  bis  reBources,  the  minutaaess  of  his  information,  and  the  lucid  order  in 
which  he  arranged  the  whole  for  the  support  of  his  sulgeot,  and  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pnsrion  on  the  minds  of  his  auditory."  On  the  third  day,  when  he  described  the 
cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  natives  by  Debi  Sing,  one  of  Mr.  Hastings'  agents,  a 
convulsive  shudder  ran  throughout  the  whole  assembly.    "  In  this  part  of  his  speech," 
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Bay  a  the  reporter,  "  his  descriptioiu  were  more  virid,  more  hMTOviiLg,  more  honi&c, 
Uuut  hunun  ntteninoe,  on  either  ikct  or  fancy,  perhajw  ever  formed  b^re."  Ifr. 
Buike  hinudf  wu  w  much  orerpowered  at  one  time  that  he  dropped  his  head  upon 
hie  handB,  and  was  unable  for  some  minutes  to  proceed  ;  while  "  the  boBonu  of  his 
auditors  heoame  conrulsed  with  passion,  and  those  of  more  delicate  organs  or  a  weak- 
er firame  swooned  away."  Even  Mr.  Hastings  himself,  who,  not  having  ordered 
these  inflicdmu,  had  always  claimed  that  he  was  not  involved  in  their  goilt,  was 
utterly  overwhelmed.  In  desrailnng  the  scene  afterwud,  he  said,  **  For  half  an  hour 
I  looked  up  at  the  orator  in  a  revery  of  wcmder,  and  actually  felt  myself  to  be  the 
most  culpable  man  on  earth."  "  But  at  length,"  he  added  (in  reference  to  the 
grounds  just  mentioned),  "  I  recurred  to  my  own  bosom,  and  there  found  a  eonseunw- 
ness  that  consoled  me  under  alt  I  heard  Ukd  all  I  sufiered." 

Such  a  speech  it  was  imposnUe  for  any  reporter  adequately  to  record,  a&d  Mr. 
Burke  never  wrote  it  out  for  publication.  He  left  numerous  papers,  however,  from 
which,  ailer  his  death,  a  continuous  report  was  framed  of  this  and  his  other  speeches 
against  Hastings,  chiefly  in  his  own  language,  though  we  can  not  suppose  that,  in 
the  vehement  paasagas  mentioned  above,  we  have  the  exact  expressions,  the  vivid 
painting,  or  impassioned  energy  with  which  he  electrified  Westminster  Hall,  and 
filled  that  vast  assembly  with  mingled  emotions  of  indignation  and  horror.  The  pe- 
TOTation  of  this  speech,  as  delivered  by  Mr.  Burke,  will  be  g^ven  below. 

The  trial  lasted  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  days.  If  conducted  in  an  ordinary 
court  of  justice,  it  would  have  been  finished  in  less  than  three  months ;  but  in  the 
House  Lords,  being  taken  np  only  three  w  four  hours  at  a  time,  in  the  intervals 
of  other  business,  it  extended  through  seven  years.  Mr.  Burke  made  his  closing 
speech  in  behalf  of  the  managers  on  the  1 6th  of  J uly,  1 794.  It  was  in  the  darkest 
Mason  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  few  days  before  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  when  the 
British  empire  was  agitated  with  conflicting  passions,  and  fears  were  entertained  fay 
many  of  secret  cons^racieB  to  overthrow  the  government.  To  these  tilings  he  ra- 
ferr^  at  the  close  of  his  peroratim,  which  has  a  ^pcandeur  and  solemnity  beccnning 
the  conclusion  of  such  a  teiid. 

"My  Lords,  I  hava  donel  The  part  of  die  Commons  »  cmoludedl  With  a  tranbling  hand, 
we  ooodgn  tiie  prodact  of  these  long,  ionf  labon  to  yooT  ehai^.  IhifUt  Taxi  it  I  Itiaa 
sacred  tnut  1   Never  hefne  was  a  cause  of  saeh  magnitude  sdunitted  to  any  human  tribonal  I 

"  My  Lords,  at  this  awfol  okse,  in  the  name  of  the  CommoDs,  and  sarroDiiaed  by  them,  I  attest 
the  retiring,  I  attest  the  adrancing  generattoos,  between  wfaioh,  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  tfemal 
order,  ve  stand.  We  call  this  nation,  we  call  the  world,  to  witness,  that  the  Commons  have  shrank 
from  no  labor ;  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  no  prevarications ;  that  ve  have  made  no  compromise 
with  crime ;  that  we  have  not  feared  any  odium  whatsoever,  in  the  long  warfare  vbioh  we  have 
carried  on  with  tiie  crimes,  the  vices,  the  exorbitant  wealth,  the  eaormaas  and  orerpovrering  influ- 
ence, of  Eastern  oorruption. 

"  A  business  which  has  so  long  occupied  the  councils  and  tribunals  of  Greet  Britain,  can  not  pos* 
sibly  be  hurried  over  in  the  course  of  vulgar,  trite,  and  transitory  events.  Nothing  bat  some  <^ 
those  great  revolutions  that  break  the  traditionary  chain  of  human  memory,  and  alter  the  very  face 
of  nature  itself,  oan  possibly  obscure  it.  My  Lords,  we  are  all  elevated  to  a  degree  of  importance 
by  it.    The  meanest  of  us  will,  by  means  of  it,  become  more  or  less  the  conctm  of  potttrity. 

"  My  Lords,  your  House  yet  stands ;  it  stands,  a  great  edifice  \  but,  let  me  say,  it  stands  in  the 
midst  of  ruins — in  the  midst  of  ruins  that  have  been  made  by  the  greatest  moral  earthquake  that 
ever  convulsed  and  shattered  this  globe  of  ours.  My  Lords,  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  place  as 
in  such  a  state,  that  we  appear  every  moment  to  be  on  the  verge  of  some  great  mutation.  There 
is  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  that  defies  mutation — that  wUeh  existed  before  the  world  itself. 
I  mean  jDSTics ;  that  justice  v^ich,  emanating  from  the  IMvinity,  has  a  place  in  the  breast  of  evenr 
cm  of  US,  given  ns  for  onr  goide  with  regard  to  omsalve^  and  with  regwrd  to  others ;  and  wbira 
will  stand  after  this  globe  is  bmsed  to  ashes,  our  advocate  or  onr  aoooser  before  the  great  Judges 
when  he  comes  to  edl  upon  as  fw  the  tenor  of  a  vreU-apeat  life. 

"  My  Lords,  the  Commons  will  share  in  every  fate  with  your  Lordships.  There  is  nothing  sin- 
ister which  oan  happen  to  you,  in  which  wo  are  not  involved.  And  if  it  should  so  happen  that  your 
Lordsh^  str4fted  of  all  the  decoroos  distinctions  t^homaa  socie^,  sbonld,  by  hands  at  oaoe  base 
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and  cniel,  be  led  to  tboM  scsfiblds  and  machines  of  morder  opoa  vhicfa  great  kings  and  gloriooa 
queeos  have  shed  their  blood,  amid  the  prelates,  the  nobles,  the  magistrates  vho  supported  their 
thrones,  may  you  in  thoee  moments  feel  that  consolation  which  I  am  persnaded  they  feh  in  tlu  oriti- 
oal  moments  of  their  dreadful  agony  I  *  *  * 

"  My  Lords,  if  you  most  fall,  may  you  so  fall !  Bat  if  you  staDd--and  stand  I  <tnwt  you  will, 
together'with  the  Ibrtunes  of  this  ancient  monarchy ;  together  with  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties 
of  diit  great  and  illustrioiu  kingdom — may  you  stand  as  onimpeached  in  honor  as  in  power  I  May 
yoo  atand,  not  as  a  snbstitnte  for  virtne ;  may  you  stand,  and  long  stand,  the  terror  of  tyrants ; 
may  yon  stand,  the  refiige  of  atOicted  nati(»s ;  may  yoa  stand,  a  aaored  tem^  for  the  perpetual 
re^denoe  of  innolable  jusncx  I" 

Mr.  UaBtings,  it  is  veil  known,  was  acquitted  by  the  House  of  Lords,  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  imply  that  the  atrocities  so  eloquently  described  by  Mr.  Btirke  were 
ibimd  to  be  overstated.  Far  from  it.  They  are  now  matters  undisputed  histray.* 
Ono  difficulty  lay  in  the  mode  of  proof.  In  previous  cases  (i£  unpeadueent,  the 
High  Court  of  Pailiament  had  never  been  bound  by  those  strict  rules  of  evidence 
which  prevail  ia  the  lower  courts.  Proof  of  every  kind  was  admitted  which  goes  to 
satisfy  men  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  hfe,  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  charge. 
But  it  was  now  decided  to  adhere  to  the  strict  rulra  of  1^^  evidmce.  The  de- 
eisitm  marks  an  advance  in  English  justice.  If  these  rules  are  wrong,  they  should 
be  altered ;  but  they  shotdd  be  one  and  the  same  iti  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
courts.  The  managers,  however,  were  prepared  for  no  such  decision ;  and  the  mo- 
ment it  was  made,  the  acquittal  of  Mr.  Hastings  became  morally  certain.  Hundreds 
whom  we  know  to  be  guilty,  are  acquitted  every  year  in  our  courts  of  justice  for 
want  of  legal  proof.  Much  of  the  proof  relied  upon  by  the  manage  was  ruled  out 
OD  the  principles  now  adopted,  and  what  every  body  believed  to  be  true,  and  history 
has  recorded  as  fact,  the  court  could  not  receive  m  evidence.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  in  such  cases  must  be  chieBy  exercised  through  intermedi- 
ate agents ;  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  connect  those  agents  by  legal  proof  with 
the  real  autlunr  of  the  crimes.  There  was  still  another  difficidty.  These  czimes,  in 
most  instances,  as  the  conrt  vrere  made  to  believe,  were  the  oply  pomlule  means  o£ 
upholding  the  British  government  in  India.  They  were  committed  for  Uie  sake  of 
raising  money  in  crises  of  extreme  danger,  and  often  of  sudden  rebellion,  when,  with- 
out money  to  support  his  troops,  Mr.  Hastings  and  his  government  would  have  been 
swept  oat  of  India  in  a  single  mmth.  ThMe  considerations  were  powerfully  urged 
by  Mr.  Erskine  in  his  defense  of  Stockdale  for  publbhing  a  pamphlet  in  ikvor  of 
Hastings.  "  It  may  and  must  be  true  that  Mr.  HastingB  has  repeatedly  ofiended 
against  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Asiatic  government,  if  he  wa».the  faithful  deputy 
of  a  power  which  could  not  maintain  itself  for  an  hour  without  trampling  upon  both. 
He  may  and  must  have  offended  against  the  laws  of  God  and,  nature,  if  he  was  the 
faithful  viceroy  of  an  empire  wrested  in  blood  from  the-  people  to  whran  Grf>d  and 
nature  had  given  it.  He  may  and  must  have  preserved  that  unjust  d<Hninion  over 
timorous  and  abject  nations  by  a  terrifying,  overbearing,  insulting  snpraiority,  if  he 
was  the  faithful  administrator  of  your  government^  whioh,  having  no  root  in  consent 
or  afiection,  no  foimdation  in  similarity  of  intcsests,  no  support  £rom  any  me  princi- 
ple which  cements  men  together  in  society*  can  be  upheld  mily  by  alternate  strata^ 
gem  and  force."  Such  were  the  considerations  which  turned  the  tide  of  popular 
sentiment  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  made  it  impossible  to  oonvict  him,  though 
morally  guilty,  if  not  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge,  at  least  of  numerous  and 
most  flagrant  acts  of  <awhy  and  (^pression.  Bat  if  Mr.  Burke  &iled  in  ^  im- 
peachment, he  succeeded  in  the  main  oly'eet  which  he  had  in  view»  that  of  lay- 
ing open  to  the  indignant  gaze  ef  the  public  the  enormities  practiced  tmder  the 
British  government  in  India.  ]!Iothing  more  was  necessary  to  secure  tfaor  oeowof 
ti« ;  and  his  "  long,  hmg  labers"  in  this  eanse  became  the  means,  though  not  sa 
•  See  Mni's  BrMsb  India,  vol.  v.,  paarioL 
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directly  as  he  intended,  of  great  and  lasting  benefits  to  a  himdied  and  "fifty  millioni 
of  people. 

In  addition  to  these  labors,  and  during  their  greatest  urgency,  Mr.  Burke  -waa 

drawn  into  a  new  conflict  with  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the  most  exciting  nature.  The  Eling 
became  deranged  in  October,  1788,  and  the  "Regency  Q,uestion"  instantly  arose  to 
agitate  and  divide  the  empire.  The  Opposition  took  the  ground  that  the  Prince  of 
liVales  had  the  inherent  right,  as  heir  of  the  crown,  to  act  as  regent  daring  hia 
father's  loss  of  reason.  Ur.  Yitt  denied  this  right,  afiirming  that  it  lay  with  Parlia- 
ment alwe  to  provide  for  such  an  exigeDcy--~that  they  might  commit  the  custody 
of  the  King's  person  and  the  administration  of  the  government  to  other  hands,  if  they 
saw  fit ;  and  might  impose  whatever  restrictions  they  thought  proper  on  the  authority 
of  the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  if  they  declared  him  regent.  The  subject  more  naturally 
belongfe  to  the  measures  of  Hr.  Fox,  and  will  he  dwelt  upon  hereafter  in  the  sketch  of 
his  life.  It  is  necessary  in  this  place  only  to  say,  that  Mr.  Burke  took  up  the  ques- 
tion, which  was  debated  nearly  two  months,  with  more  than  his  ordinary  zeal  and 
stitength  of  feeling.  He  thought  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  treated  with  harshness 
and  injustice.  He  maintained  his  cause  with  eonsummate  ability ;  and  it  is  now 
known  that  he  drew  np  the  celebrated  letter  on  the  subject,  addressed  by  the  Prince 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  which  has  been  so  much  admired,  not  only  as  a  fine  specimen  of  English 
composition,  but  as  showing  "  the  true,  transmigrating  power  of  genius,  which  en- 
abled him  thus  to  pass  his  spirit  into  the  station  of  rc^alty,  and  to  assume  the  calm 
dignity,  both  of  style  and  feeling,  that  became  it" 

It  has  been  already  remariced  that  the  first  period  of  Mr.  Burke's  political  life  was 
the  happiest.  He  was  on  the  ascendent  scale  of  influence  and  usefulness.  His  fac- 
ulties were  fresh ;  his  hopes  were  high ;  and  whenever  he  rose  to  speak,  he  was 
cheered  by  the  consciousness  of  being  listened  to  with  interest  and  rwpeet.  But 
after  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill,  all  was  changed.  In  common  with 
Mr.  Fox,  he  was  loaded  with  unpopularity ;  and,  being  retired  in  his  halnts,  he  never 
attempted,  Hke  his  great  leader,  to  cast  off  the  odium  thus  incurred  by  a  familiar  in- 
tercourse with  his  pohtical  opponents.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  often  dravm  into 
personal  altercations  with  Mr.  Pitt,  in  which  he  lost  his  temper,  and  thus  became 
doubly  exposed  to  that  cutting  sarcasm  or  withering  contempt  with  which  the  young 
minister  knew  how,  better  than  any  man  of  his  age,  to  overwhelm  an  antagonist.  A 
course  of  systematic  insult  was  likewise  adopted  by  certain  members  of  the  Honse, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  down.  "  Muzzling  the  lion"  was  the  term  applied 
to  such  treatment  of  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age.  When  he  arose  to  speak,  he  was 
usually  assailed  with  coughing,  ironical  cheers,  affected  laughter,  and  other  tokens  of 
dislike.  Such  things,  of  course,  he  could  not  ordinarily  notice  ;  though  he  did,  in  one 
instance,  stop  to  remark,  that  "  he  could  teach  a  pack  of  hounds  to  yelp  with  more 
melody  and  equal  comprehension."  George  Selwyn  used  to  tell  a  story  with  much 
eflect,  of  a  country  member  who  exclaimed,  as  Mr.  Burke  rose  to  ^ak  with  a  paper 
in  his  hand,  "  I  hope  the  gentleman  does  not  mean  to  read  that  large  baadle  of  pa- 
pers, and  bore  us  with  a  speech  into  the  bargain !"  Mr.  Burke  was  so  much  over- 
come, or  rather  sufibcated  with  rage,  that  he  was  incapable  of  utterance,  and  rushed 
at  once  out  of -the  House.  "  'Never  before,"  said  Selwyn,  "  did  I  see  the  fable  real- 
ized, of  a  lion  put  to  flight  by  the  braying  of  an  ass."  Such  treatment  soured  his 
mind  ;  and  as  he  advanced  in  yeaTs,.he  was  sometimes  betrayed  into  violent  fits  of 
passion  before  the  House,  which  were  a  source  of  grief  to  his  friends,  and  of  increased 
insult  firom  his  enemies.  Under  all  these  discouragements,  however,  "  Ifitor  in  ad- 
vcreum"  was  still  his  motto.  His  public  labors  were  such  as  no  other  man  of  the 
age  could  have  performed.  Besides  his  attendance  on  the  House,  he  had  nearly  all 
the  burden  of  carrying  ibrwud  Mr.  Hastily*  impeaehment ;  involving  charges  man 
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eomplicftted  in  their  nature,  and  embracing  a  wider  range  of  proof,  than  had  erer 
heen  submitted  to  an  English  tribunal.  Seven  years  were  spent  in  this  drudgery ; 
and  it  shows  l^e  unconquerable  spirit  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  he  never  once  faltered,  but 
brought  his  impeachment  to  a  close  with  a  dignity  becoming  his  own  character  and 
the  greatness  of  the  interests  inToIred. 

In  thus  reaching  forward  to  the  end  of  Mr.  Hastings*  trial,  we  have  already  en- 
tered on  the  third  period  of  Mr.  Burke's  political  life.  As  America  was  the  leading 
object  of  interest  in  the  first,  and  India  in  the  second  of  these  great  divisions  of  his 
public  labore,  France  and  its  portentous  revolution  occupied  the  third  stage  of  his 
eventiul  career,  and  called  format  the  close  of  life,  the  most  brilliant  efibrts  of  his 
genius.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  Mr.  Burke  was  the  only  man  in  England  who  re- 
garded the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  from  its  very  commencement,  with  jealousy 
and  alarm.  Most  of  the  nation  hailed  it  with  delight,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  no  less  than  Mr. 
Fox,  was  carried  away  for  a  time  in  the  geheral  current  of  sympa^y  and  admiration. 
But  Mr,  Burke,  in  writing  to  a  friraid  only  two  months  after  the  assembling  of  the 
States-Creneral,  expressed  his  fears  of  the  result  in  the  following  terms :  "  Though  I 
thought  I  saw  something  like  this  in  progress  for  several  years,  it  has  something  in  it 
paradoxical  and  mysterious.  The  spirit  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  ;  but  the  Paris- 
ian ferocity  has  broken  out  In  a  shocking  manner.  It  is  true  this  nuvy  be  no  more 
than  a  sudden  explosion ;  if  so,  no  indication  can  be  taken  from  it.  But  if  it  should 
be  eharacter  rather  than  accident,  the  people  are  rtot  ft  for  liberty,^*  A  few  months 
confirmed  his  worst  apprehensions.  The  levity,  rashness,  and  presumption  which 
had  so  long  characterized  the  French  nation,  gained  a  complete  ascendency.  The 
better  class  of  men  who  shared  in  the  early  movement  were  at  first  set  aside,  and 
soon  after  driven  away  or  murdered.  The  States-General,  breaking  up  the  original 
balance  of  the  Constitution,  resolved  the  three  chambers  into  one,  under  the  name  of 
the  National  Assembly ;  and  the  Third  Estate,  or  Commons,  became  not  only  the  sole 
legislative,  but  the  sole  governing  power  of  the  country.  The  galleries  of  that  as- 
sembly vrere  filled  with  a  Parisian  mob,  which  dictated  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people  the  measures  to  be  adopted.  The  sway  of  a  ferocious  populace  became  unre- 
strained. The  King  and  Q,ueett  were  dragged  in  triumf^  from  Versailles  to  Paris, 
where  they  were  virtually  held  as  prisoners  from  the  first,  in  fearful  expectation  of 
the  fate  which  ultimately  befell  them.  All  this  took  place  within  little  more  than 
three  months  I"* 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  Revolution  was  at  hist  productive  of  important 
benefits  to  Francs ;  and  some  persons  seem  for  this  reason  to  have  a  vague  impres- 

10  The  States-General  resolved  themselves  into  the  National  Assembly  on  the  I7th  of  Jone,  and 
the  King  and  Queen  were  taken  from  Versailles  to  Paris  on  the  6lh  of  October,  1789. 

The  following  extracts  from  tbe  diary  and  correspondence  of  Mr.  Oouvemeur  Morris,  the  Amer- 
ican TDtoister  at  Paris  during  the  early  stages  of  tbe  Revolution,  show  that  his  views  of  tbe  French 
people  at  this  time  coincided  with  those  of  Mr.  finrke.  "  There  is  one  htal  principle  which  per- 
vades all  ranks.  It  it,  a  perfect  indifferenee  to  the  violation  of  tngagemmtt.  Inconstancy  is  so  min- 
gled  in  the  blood,  marrow,  and  very  essence  of  this  people,  that,  when  a  man  of  high  rank  and  im- 
portance langbs  to-day  at  what  he  seriously  asserted  yesterday,  it  is  considered  the  natural  order  of 
things." — Sparks'  Life  of  Morris,  vol.  ii.,  p.  68.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful,  that  Mr.  Morris  bad 
ao  faith  in  tbe  Bevolution.  He  tnld  Lafayette,  in  reference  to  tbe  leaders  of  it,  "Their  views  re- 
specting this  nation  are  totally  inconsistent  with  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  tbe 
worst  thing  which  conid  possibly  happen  would  be  to  grant  their  wishes."  Lafayette  acknowl- 
edged tbe  fact.  "  He  tells  me  be  is  sensible  that  bis  party  are  mad,  and  tolls  them  sb." — Vol.  i,, 
314.  At  a  later  period,  speaking  of  Lafayette  as  commander  of  the  National  Guards,  he  says, "  La- 
fayette has  marched  [to  Versailles]  by  compulsion,  guarded  by  his  own  troops,  who  snspeot  and 
threaten  him.  Dreadliil  sitaation !  Obliged  to  do  what  he  abhors,  or  snfier  an  ignominioni  death, 
with  the  certainty  that  the  sacriBce  <^  bis  life  will  not  prevent  the  mischief." — Vol.  i.,  327.  Mr. 
Morris  seems  to  have  anticipated  from  the  first,  what  happened  at  do  very  distoat  period,  that  La- 
fayette would  be  obUged  to  flee  from  France,  to  escape  ttw  dagger  c^the  auassin. 
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sion  that  Mr.  Burke  did  wrong  in  opponng  it  Th^re  ia  no  douM  that  this  utter  dis- 
ruption of  society  was  the  means  of  removing  great  and  manifold  abuses,  jnst  as  the 
fire  of  London  homed  out  the  corruptions  of  centuries  in  the  heart  of  ^t  city.  But 
no  one  "hesitates,  on  this  account,  to  condemn  the  spirit  of  the  incendiary.  It  should 
also  be  remembered,  that  these  benefits  were  not  the  natural  or  direct  results  of  the 
rash  qurit  of  innovation  opposed  by  Mr.  Burke.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  never 
experienced  until  the  nation  had  fled  jbr  protection  against  that  ^forit,  to  one  of  the 
sternest  forms  of  despotism.  Nor  can  any  one  prove  that  the  benefits  in  question  could 
be  purchased  only  at  this  terrible  expense.  Lafayette,  at  least,  always  maintained  the 
contrary ;  and  the  writer  has  reason  to  know  that,  in  recommending  Mignet's  History 
of  the  devolution  to  a  Sdetd  as  worthy  of  ecmfidence,  he  made  a  distinct  «eeption  <m 
this  point,  censuring  in  the  strongest  terms  a  kind  <^  fatalism  which  runs  through  the 
pages  of  that  historian,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  tlie  whole  Beiiea  of  crimes  and  mis* 
eries  which  marked  that  frightful  convulsion,  as  the  only  possible  means  of  doing  away 
the  evils  of  the  old  regime.  But,  even  if  this  were  so,  who,  at  that  early  period,  was 
to  discover,  such  a  &ct  ?  And  who  is  authorized,  at  the  present  day,  to  speak  slight- 
ingly of  Mr.  Burke  as  rash  and  wanting  in  sagaoi^,  because,  while  hk  prediericms  were 
so  many  of  them  Julfillpd  to  the  very  letter,  an  overruling  Providence  brought  good  out 
of  evil,  in  a  way  which  no  human  forecast  could  anticipate  ?  It  should  be  remembered, 
too,  that  Mr.  Burke  never  looked  on  the  Revolution  as  an  isolated  fact,  a  mere  struggle  for 
power  or  for  a  new  Saim  of  government,  involvii^  the  interests  of  the  French  peo|de , 
alone.  Considered  in  this  light,  he  would  have  left  it  to  take  its  course ;  he  would  never 
probably  have  vnitten  a  syllable  on  the  subject.  But  an  event  of  this  kind  could  not  iail 
to  affect  the  whole  system  of  European  politics,  as  a  fire,  breaking  out  in  the  heart  of 
a  £«est,  endangers  the  habitations  of  all  who  dwell  on  its  borders.  Whatever  he  said 
and  vnote  respeoting  France  was,  therefiae,  primarily  intended  finr  England.  "  Urit 
pmximus  Ucalegm,"  vras  his  own  account  of  his  reasons  for  coming  finrward.  "  When- 
ever onr  neighbor's  house  is  on  fire,  it  can  not  be  amiss  for  the  engines  to  play  a  little 
on  OUT  own.  Better  be  despised  for  too  anxious  apprehensions,  than  ruined  by  too  con- 
fident a  securi^."  There  were  many  in  Great  Britain  who  not  only  justified  the  early 
excesses  of  the  Bevolution,  and  exulted  when  they  saw  the  King  and  dueen  of  France 
led  to  pison  by  a  mob,  but  ngnifleantly  pointed  to  a  repetition  of  umilai  scenes  upon 
English  ground.  Dr.  Price,  in  a  sermon  before  the  Constitutional  Society,  said,  in 
respect  to  the  King  of  France,  "  led  in  triumph,  and  surrendering  himself  to  his  sub- 
jects," "  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  lived  to  see  this  period.  I  could  almost  say, 
*  Lord,  now  lettest  thon  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  se^  thy  sal- 
vation.'  "  When  clergymen  went  so  &r,  men  of  the  world  very  naturally  went  farther. 
Societies  were  soon  formed  in  London  and  the  other  large  towns  of  the  kingdom,  "  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  pohtical  reformation  by  other  means  than  those  which 
the  Constitution  pointed  out  as  Intimate.""  Some  of  th^  maintained  a  ccnrespcmd- 
enee  with  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  Paris ;  and,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  five  thousand 
persons  belonging  to  the  united  sodeties  odioaim,  Manchester,  and  other  places,  held 
the  fbllowiog  language,  in  a  public  address  to  the  French  National  Assembly  :  "  We 
are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  true  Briton  to  assist,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  the  defenders  of  the  rights  i^  man,  and  to  swear  inviolable  friendship  to  a  na- 
tim  which  proceeds  on  the  plan  you  have  adopted.  Frenchmen,  you  are  already  fiee, 
and  Britons  are  pr^xtring  to  b&xme  so.""   It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and 

»  Wade*!  Brftwh  Hutoiy,  p.  551. 

**  It  ia  itBted  ia  dw  London  ChristiBn  Obmetvot  tor  1807,  which  wu  edited  at  thit  thne  by 
Zsebary  Mncadey,  Eiq.,  ftther  of  die  celebrated  buooriao,  "  there  wanu  to  be  but  tittle  doobt 
die  fbrnution  of  a  plan  to  raise  an  iuarrMtfioB  in  London  about  Ihe  eloM     17M  or  the  begiaoing 
of  1793." 
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while  such  a  spirit  waa  b^inning  to  preTail  in  the  country,  that  Mr.  Burke  came  for- 
ward .to  guard  the  people  of  Engkuid  against  the  infection  of  principles  which  tended 
to  snch  results.  "Whatever  may  hare  been  his  errors  at  a  later  period,  who  will  quc*- 
tion  whether  he  was  right  in  warning  his  countrymen  against  every  thing  that  could 
engender  a  sjnrit  of  inHurrection  ?  Without  deciding  whether  the  liberties  of  the  people 
can  ever  be  established  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  except  by  open  rebellion,  all  will 
agree  that  nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  cause  of  free  joinciples  than  any 
attempts  at  xeibrm  in  England  1^  violaioe  and  bloodshed.  The  Rert^tion  of  1688 
has  op^ed  a  new  era  on  this  subject.  The  prepress  of  the  English  in  throwing  ofi*  the 
abuses  which  still  belong  to  their  political  system,  will  take  place  hereailer  in  a  Bene* 
(^peaceful  revolutions,  like  tiiat  of  Parliamentary  Reform  in  1832.  The  rig^t  of  pe- 
titicMi  amnHig  such  a  people  has  more  fi»rce  than  the  baywet.  "When  th^  are  once 
muted  in  a  good  cause,  nath^  the  crown  nor  the  peerage  can  stand  be£ire  them. 

The  first  reference  to  the  French  Revolution  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  made  by  Mr.  Fox  in  a  debate  on  the  army  estimates,  February  5th,  1790.  He 
spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  eulogy  and  oS  high  ezpectaticm,  applauding  especially  the  defec- 
tion of  the  French  soldiery  &am  their  officers  and  goveEmnent.  "  It  is  now  known 
throughout  all  Emope,"  he  sa^,  "  that  a  man,  by  heeoming  a  soldier,  does  not  oease 
to  be  a  citizen."  These  last  remarks  were  certainly  unfortunate.  Unqualified  as  they 
were,  they  might  naturally  be  understood  to  recommend  a  similar  course  to  British 
soldiers  in  the  event  of  civil  commotions.  It  was  still  more  unfortunate  that,  when 
Colonel  Fhipps,  who  followed,  veminded  lum  this,  stating  the  entire  difference  he 
tween  the  situation  of  things  in  E inland  and  France,  and  pointing,  as  a  better  exam* 
pie,  to  the  conduct  of  the  English  troops  during  the  Ixmdon  riots  of  1780,  "  who  pa-' 
tiently  submitted  to  insult,  and,  in  defiance  of  provocatirai,  maintained  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  civil  power,"  Mr.  Fox  did  not  instantly  avail 
himself  of  the  <^iportunity  to  explain  his  remarks,  and  guard  them  against  such  an  ap- 
plication. On  the  contrary,  he  remained  silent  I  In  justice  to  Mr.  Burke,  this  feet 
ought  to  be  kept  in  view  aa  we  approach  the  period  of  his  separatiim  from  Mr.  Fox. 
The  letider  of  the  Whig  party,  if  he  expected  the  continued  support  of  his  adherents, 
was  bound  to  free  thcxn  from  all  imputations  on  a  subject  Uke  this.  Four  days  after, 
when  the  question  came  np  again,  Mr.  Burke  felt  bound  to  express  his  feelings  at  large, 
in  view  of  Mr,  Fox's  remarics.    In  the  course  of  his  speecli,  he  said, 

"  SiiMS  the  House  was  prraogned  in  the  sonmier,  muoh  work  has  been  done  in  Fnnee.  The 
Frowh  have  shown  themselves  the  greatest  architects  (tf  ruin  that  have  hitherto  existed  in  the 
world.  In  that  very  short  spoee  of  time  they  have  ctanpletely  polled  down  to  the  ground  their 
noaarefay,  tbeir  Charch,  their  nobility,  tb«r  law,  their  revenne,  their  army,  their  navy,  their  com- 
merce, their  arts,  and  their  manoTactnres.  They  have  done  their  bosineas  for  as  m  rivals  in  a  way 
which  twenty  Ramilliea  and  Blenheims  ooald  never  have  done. 

*'  In  the  last  age  we  were  in  danger  of  being  entangled  by  the  example  of  France  in  a  net  of 
relentless  despotism.  That  no  longer  exists.  Onr  present  danger  arises  from  the  example  of  a 
people  whose  character  knows  no  mediam.  It  is,  with  regard  to  government,  a  danger  from  an- 
archy— a  danger  of  being  led,  throngh  admiration  of  succ^nful  fraod  and  violence,  to  imitation  of 
the  excesses  eS  an  irrational,  unprincipled,  proscribing,  oonlisoating,  plundering,  ferocions,  bloody, 
and  tyrannical  democracy.  On  the  side  of  religion,  the  danger  of  their  example  is  no  longer  in 
intolerance,  but  atheism — a  foul,  unnattiral  vice,  foe  to  all  the  dignity  and  consolation  of  mankind, 
which  seems  in  France,  for  a  long  time,  to  have  been  embodied  into  a  faotion,  accredited  and  al- 
most  avowed.    These  are  our  present  dangers  from  France. 

"But  the  veiy  worst  part  of  the  example  set  is,  in  the  late  assamption  of  citizenship  by  the  ar> 
my,  and  the  whole  of  the  arrangement  of  their  military.  I  am  sorry  tiiat  my  right  honorable  friend 
hu  dropped  even  a  word  expressive  of  exnltatlon  on  diat  oircnAstanee.  I  attribute  this  opinion  of 
Mr.  Pox  entirely  to  his  owe  seal  for  the  best  of  all  oaoseB--4ibBr^.  It  is  with  pain  inexpressible 
I  am  obliged  to  have  even  a  shadow  of  a  difference  with  my  friend,  whose  authwity  woold  be  at 
vrays  great  with  me  and  with  all  thinking  people.  My  confidence  in  Mr.  Fox  is  meh  and  so  ani^ 
pie  as  to  be  almost  implicit.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  avow  tbafd^ree  tiS  docility,  for,  when  the 
dioioe  is  well  made,  it  strengthens  instead  of  oppresnng  oar  intelleet.  He  who  calls  in  the  aid 
•f  aa  eqnal  onderstanding  doobles  his/own.    He  who  profits  of  a  sapeiior  aodeistanding,  raises 
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bis  power  to  a  level  with  the  hewht  of  tlw  anperior  nndnstaiidiag  lie  unites  wiUi.  I  have  foand 
the  benefit  of  soch  a  junction,  andwould  not  ligbtlj  depart  from  it.  I  vish  abnost  on  all  occaaioos 
my  sentiments  vera  understood  to  be  conveyed  in  Mr.  Fox's  words,  and  wish,  among  the  greatest 
benefits  I  oan  wish  the  ooontry,  an  eminent  share  of  power  to  that  right  honorable  gentleman,  be< 
caose  I  know  that  to  hia  great  and  masterly  understanding  be  has  jraned  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  that  natural  moderation  which  i^the  best  correctiTe  of  power.  He  is  of  thu  roost  artless,  candid, 
open,  and  benevolent  disposition ;  disinterested  in  the  extreme ;  of  a  temper  mild  and  placable  even 
to  a  fault,  without  one  drop  of  gall  in  his  wh<^e  constitution.  The  House  must  perceive,  from  my 
coming  forward  to  mark  an  expression  or  two  of  my  best  friend,  how  anxious  I  am  to  keep  the  dis- 
temper of  France  from  the  least  countenance  in  England,  where  some  wicked  persons  have  shown 
a  strong  disposition  to  recommend  an  imitation  of  the  French  spirit  of  reform. 

"  I  am  so  strongly  opposed  to  any  the  least  tendency  toward  the  means  of  introducing  a  democ- 
racy like  tbein,  as  well  as  to  the  end  itself,  that,  much  as  it  would  afflict  me  if  such  a  thing  could 
be  attempted,  and  that  any  friend  of  mine  should  concur  in  such  measures,  /  would  abatukm  mg 
bett  fritndt  and  join  with,  my  toar§t  enemiea  to  oppoit  tithtr  the  mtam  or  the  end.'"^ 

Mr.  Fox  zeplied  in  kind  and  respectful  language,  but  he  did  not  explain  or  mod- 
ify hia  erptemona  reipecting  the  soldiery  (referred  to  by  Mr.  Burke)  in  those  fall  and 
explicit  terms  which  the  occasion  seemed  to  require.  He  certainly  looked  for  no  re- 
forms in  Euglaad,  except  through  the  regular  chanaeU  provided  by  l^e  Constitution. 
He  ought,  therefore,  to  have  accepted  the  distinction  suggested  by  Colonel  Fhippa, 
and  declared  at  onoe,  that  whateTer  might  be  proper  in  France,  the  English  soldiery 
ought  not  to  turn  upon  theur  officers,  or  renst  the  cltiI  magistrate.  Such  a  decla- 
ration would  have  been  useful  in  the  excited  state  of  die  public  mind  at  that  period, 
and  it  seems  to  hare  been  absolutely  demanded  by  the  shape  which  the  question  had 
asBumed.  Instead  of  this,  he  eimply  said,  "  He  never  would  lend  himself  to  support 
any  cabal  or  scheme  formed  in  order  to  introduce  any  dangerous  innovation  into  our 
excellent  CoDstitution"-— language  which  was  at  least  rather  indefinite ;  and  de* 
dared  as  to  the  soldiery,  that  "  when  he  described  himself  as  exulting  over  the  suc- 
cess of  some  of  the  late  attempts  in  France,  he  certainly  meant  to  pay  a  just  tribute 
of  applause  to  those  who,  feelingly  alive  to  a  sense  of  the  oppressions  under  which 
their  counbymen  had  groaned,  disobeyed  the  despotic  commands  of  their  leaders,  and 
gallantly  espoused  the  cause  of  their  fellow^eitizens,  in  a  struggle  for  the  acquisition 
of  tiiat  liber^,  the  sweets  of  which  we  all  enjoyed:"  He  said,  also,  tlu^  while  he 
lamented  the  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty  among  the  French,  he  thought  these 
excesses  should  be  "  spoken  of  with  some  degree  of  compassion  ;"  and  that  he  be- 
lieved "  their  present  state,' unsettled  as  it  was,  to  be  preferable  to  their  iaxma  con- 
dition," Such  views  were  so  entirely  different  fixnn  tiioee  of  Mr.  Burke,  that  it  was 
already  apparent  they  eonld  not  act  much  longer  in  concert. 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  came  forward  to  widen  the  breach.  His  remarks  are  given  very 
differently  by  different  reporters.  One  of  them  represents  him  as  charging  Mr.  Burke 
with  "  deserting  horn  the  camp ;  with  assaulting  the  principles  of  freedom  itself;  with 
defmding  despotism ;  with  loving  to  obtrude  himself  as  the  libeler  of  liberty,  and  the 
enemy  of  men  laboring  for  the  noblest  objects  of  mankind."  His  language,  as  after- 
ward given  in  the  Parliamentary  Histoiy,  is  less  harsh  ;  but,  whatever  may  have  beou 
his  exact  es^ressions,  they  were  such  as  induced  Mr.  Burke  to  rise  at  once,  and  de- 
clare, in  calm  but  indignant  terms,  that  "  such  language  ought  to  have  been  spsTed, 
were  it  only  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  ghost  otde^rted  frimdihip.  The  language  itself 
was  not  new  to  him ;  it  was  but  a  r^tition  of  what  was  to  be  perpetually  heard  at 
the  reforming  clubs  and  societies  with  which  the  hixiorable  gentleman  had  lately  be- 
come entangled,  and  for  whose  plaudits  he  had  chosen  to  sacrifice  his  Mends,  though 
he  might  in  time  find  that  the  value  of  such  praise  was  not  worth  the  price  at  which 
it  was  purchased.    Henceforward  they  were  i^pcmUwL  in  politics  forever."'* 

^Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xxviii.,p.  356. 

'*  Moore  ascribes  this  to  jtalovty,  a  fiiult  never  before  charged  on  BuAe.  Sheridan's  habitg 
were  bad,  and  this  made  it  eaqr  for  Boike  to  give  him  up. 
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This  debate  baa  been  given  at  greater  length,  beoauae  it  was  the  immediate  oc- 
eaaion  c^Ur.  Burke'i  writing  hii  work  on  the  French  Revolutbn,  and  mora  remotely 
oChk  nparation  from  Mr.  Fox  and  the  lltThig  party.  His  breach  with  Ur.  Sheridan 
put  him  on  the  defensiTe,  and  he  at  once  detenuined  to  carry  the  quoBtion  before  the 
public.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  November,  1790,  he  published  his  "  Refiec* 
tiona  on  the  Revolution  in  France,"  in  an  octavo  volume  of  four  himdr^d  pages. 
No  political  beatise  in  the  English  tongue  has  ever  awakened  so  lively  an  interest, 
or  met  with  so  wide-spread  and  rapid  a  circulation.  Thirty  thousand  ooptes  were 
sold  in  Great  Britain  alone,  at  a  time  when  the  reading  public  embraced  hardly  a 
third  of  its  prosit  nomber.  Some  of  the  principles  of  this  work,  whether  true  or 
false,  in  regard  to  Bnropean  society,  ean,  of  course,  have  no  application  to  America, 
sneh  as  the  necessity  of  an  establi^ed  Choroh,  and  the  benefits  of  a  titled  aristoc- 
racy, which  last  is  beautifully  described  as  "  the  Gminthian  capital"  ai  the  state. 
It  must  also  be  admitted  that,  in  exposing  the  crimes  of  the  revolutionists,  Mr. 
Burke  was  betrayed  into  an  error  which  his  warmest  admirers  should  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge,  since  it  arose  from  those  generous  sensibilities  which  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  misled.  Ml  his  sympathies  were  on  one  side.  The  horror  he  felt  at 
the  atrocities  of  the  B«volution  made  him  forget  the  wrongs  by  which  it  was  oc- 
casioned. It  led  him  to  think  too  favorably  of  the  immediate  sufierers,  to  overlook, 
and  even  palliate  their  vices  or  crimes.  -  Ue  felt  only  for  princes  and  nobles,  and 
forgot  the  body  of  the  people,  who  had  for  ages  been  held  down  by  Feudalism  in  ig^ 
norance,  wretchedness,  and  degradation.  The  same  feeling  led  him  to  defend  in- 
stitutions which,  ui^er  other  oiroumstances,  he  would  have  regarded  only  with  ab- 
horrence. This  accounts  for  his  arguing  so  strenuously  in  favor  of  monastic  estab- 
lishments, which  the  whole  history  of  Europe  has  shown  to  be  cancers  on  the  body 
politic.  It  accounts,  also,  for  his  maintaining  that  the  old  rSgime  was  "  a  despo- 
tism rather  in  appearance  than  in  reality,"  an  assertion  which  will  awaken  the 
reader's  astonishment  just  in  proportion  as  he  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
France,  and  remembers  the  lettres  de  cachet,  the  eorvSe,  the  gabdUf  and  the  thousand  • 
other  instruments  of  tyranny,  which  had  held  the  nation  for  centuries  under  the 
most  grinding  oppressitm.  These  one-sided  views  were  the  result  of  a  peculiarity 
of  mind  in  Mr.  Burke  which  we  have  seen  starikingly  exemplified  at  a  later  period 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  of  looking  with  an  excess  of  veneration  upon  every  thing 
old.  His  prolific  &ncy  covered  all  the  early  forms  of  society  with  romantic  and  ven- 
erable associations,  so  that  abases  which  would  elsewhere  have  called  forth  his  keen- 
est reprobation  seemed  to  him  in  old  governments,  if  not  positive  benefits,  at  least 
evils  to  be  touched  with  a  trembling  hand,  hke  the  weaknesses  of  an  aged  parent. 

While  we  can  not,  for  these  reasons,  give  our  sympathy  or  assent  to  every  part  of 
this  volume,  facts  have  shown  that  Mr.  Burke  was  in  the  right  far  more  than  Mr. 
Fox  as  to  the  main  point  at  issue,  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  Revolution  in 
France.  Mr.  Fox  lived  to  see  this,  and  when  Lord  Lauderdale  once  remarked  in 
his  presence,  that  Burke  was  a  splendid  madman,  Mr.  Fox  replied,  "  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  he  is  mad  or  inspired,  but  whether  the  one  or  the  other,  every  one 
must  agree  that  he  is  a.  prophet."  Lord  Brougham  observed  at  a  much  lator  period, 
"All  his  predictions,  except  one  momentary  expression  [relative  to  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  French],  have  been  more  than  fulfilled."  And  down  to  the  present  day  (for 
the  Revolution  is  still  in  progress),  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  experiments  which 
the  French  have  been  making  in  government  for  the  last  sixty  years  ?  They  took 
refuge  from  their  republic  in  a  military  despotism ;  they  received  back  one  branch 
cf  the  Bourbons  and  exchanged  it  for  another ;  they  again  tried  a  republic  fot  a  little 
more  than  three  years  ;  and  they  have  now  submitted  to  the  usurpation  of  another 
Bonaparte,  as  weak  in  intellect  and  despicable  in  character  as  the  former  one  was 
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powerful  and  iUustrioua.  Iq  bU  this  they  have  shown — and  it  was  this,  in  reality, 
that  Mr.  Burke  set  out  to  inculcate — that  a  people  who  cast  off  the  iear  of  €rod  and 
aie  governed  by  impulae,  not  by  fixed  prinwple,  who  have  «EtraTagant  hopes  of  re- 
generating society  by  a  mere  change  of  its  outward  forms,  and  have  learned  from  a 
scoffing  philosophy  to  despise  those  great  original  instincts  of  our  natnre  and  those 
\^  finer  Bensihilities  of  the  heart,  which  are  the  ultimate  security  of  social  order,  can 
Njiot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  "  fit  fiw  freedom."  This  was  tiie  real  scape  of  Mr. 
Burke's  "  Refleetitms  on  the  RevDlntion  in  France."  He  erred,  indeed,  in  connecting 
these  truths  with  church  establishments  and  monarchical  institntions,  but  the  truths 
themselves  were  of  imperishable  value,  not  only  for  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  but 
for  all  coming  ages  in  that  long  struggle  on  which  the  world  has  entered  for  the  es- 
taUishment  of  free  institutions. 

In  a  literary  view,  there  can  be  bat  one  opinion  of  this  woric.  Though  desultory 
in  its  character,  and  sometimes  careless  or  prolix  in  style,  it  contains  more  richness 
of  thought,  splendor  of  imagination,  and  beauty  of  diction  than  any  volume  of  the 
same  size  in  our  language.  Robert  Hall  has  truly  said,  "  Mr.  Burke's  imperial  fancy 
has  laid  all  nature  under  tribute,  and  has  collected  riches  from  every  scene  of  the 
ereation  and  every  walk  of  ait.  His  euloginm  on  the  Q,ueen  o£  France  is  a  master- 
piece of  pathetic  composition,  so  select  in  its  images,  so  fraught  vrith  tenderness,  and 
so  rich  with  colors  'dipt  in  heaven,'  that  he  who  can  read  it  without  rapture  may 
have  merit  as  a  reasoner,  but  must  resign  all  pretensions  to  taste  and  sensibili^." 
At  the  present  day,  however,  when  the  topics  discussed  are  no  longer  of  any  prac- 
tical importaoee,  it  is  a  book,  like  Hilton's  Paradise  Lost,  to  be  once  resolutely  gone 
through  with  by  every  literary  man,  and  then  read  and  re-read  l^e  in  select  pas- 
sages, which  will  awaken  an  ever-growing  admiration  of  Hr.  Burke  &r  his  compass 
of  thought,  his  keen  sagacity,  his  profound  wisdom,  his  generous  sentiments,  his  truth 
to  nature  and  the  best  feeUngs  of  the  heart.  It  is,  indeed,  the  great  peculiarity  of 
his  writings,  that  every  refleoting  man  learns  to  estimate  them  more  highly  as  he 
advanoes  in  knowledge  and  in  yean. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  painiul  event  of  Hr.  Borke's  life,  except  the  loss  of  his 
son— his  separation  from  Mr.  Fox.  After  the  emphatic  declaration  he  had  made 
be&re  the  House,  that  "  he  would  abandon  his  best  friends  and  join  with  his  worst 
enemies"  to  oppose  French  principles,  we  should  naturally  expect  Uiat  the  Whigs 
would  treat  him  with  great  tenderness  and  forbearance  if  they  did  not  mean  to  drive 
him  from  their  ranks,  and  especially  would  not  goad  him  on  the  subject,  and  provoke 
a  quarrel,  by  bringing  it  up  unnecessarily  in  debate.  But  such  was  the  wannth  and 
frankness  of  Mr.  Fox,  that  whatever  was  up<ni  his  mind  was  on  his  tongue  ;  and  as 
he  was  conscious  of  having  only  the  kindest  feelmgs  toward  Mr.  Burke,  and  was  slow 
to  take  ofiense  himself,  he  seems  never  onoe  to  have  dreamed  that  any  liberties  he 
might  use  oonld  lead,  by  any  possibility,  to  a  breach  between  him  and  his  old  friend. 
He  therefore  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  principles  of  Mr.  Burke's  work  in  the 
strongest  terms ;  and  during  a  debate  on  the  formation  of  a  government  for  Canada 
he  made  a  pointed  allusion  to  certain  well-known  passages  of  the  volume,  speaking 
in  a  sarcastio.  manner  of  "those  titles  of  honor  the  extinctbu  of  which  some  gentle- 
men so  much  deplored,"  and  of  "  that  apirit  of  chivalry  which  had  fallen  into  dis- 
grace in  a  neighboring  country."  In  a  deb&te  a  few  evenings  after,  be  went  out  of 
his  way  to  praise  the  new  Constitution  of  France,  declaring,  with  a  direct  reference 
to  Mr.  Burke's  strictures  rat  that  instrument,  "  I  for  one  admire  the  new  Constituticm, 
eonsi^red  altogether,  as  the  most  glorious  fabric  ever  raised  by  human  integrity 
wtee  the  creation  of  man Mr.  Bnike  instantly  rose  with  vinble  emotion  to  give 
vent  to  his  feelings,  but  his  Whig  friends  interposed  to  prevent  him ;  the  cry  of 
"  duestimi,  question"  became  general  throughout  the  House ;  and  as  it  was  then 
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three  o'clock  in  the  noxning,  Mr.  Burice  at  last  gave  way,  and  rcBerved  hinuelf  for 
another  ocoauoo. 

Great  .efibrts  were  now  made  by  the  Whigs  to  prevent  Mr.  Burke  from  coming  out 
in  reply ;  but  he  felt  himself  pledged  to  the  House  and  country ;  it  would  look  like 
cowardice,  he  said,  to  shrink  from  a  contest  which  was  thas  provoked.  Still  he  spoke 
kindly  and  with  honor  of  Mr.  Fox,  and,  at  a  private  interview  between  them,  "  talked 
over  the  plan  of  all  he  intended  to  say,  opened  the  diiTerent  branches  of  his  ail- 
ment, and  e]q»lained  the  limitations  which  he  meant  to  impose  upon  himself.""  They 
then  walked  together  to  the  House,  and  Mr.  Fox  took  oecaeion  almost  immediately 
to  say,  that  "  he  was  extremely  sorry  to  difier  from  any  t^his  friends,  but  that  he 
should  never  be  backward  in  declaring  his  opinion,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  re- 
cede fiom  any  thing  he  had  formerly  said."  This  was  generally  oonndered  as-  a  di- 
rect challenge,  if  not  a  defiance  of  Mr.  Bni^e,  who  was  derirons  instantly  to  reply ; 
bnt,  finding  that  the  House  preferred  to  adjourn  the  question  over  the  holidays,  which 
were  then  commencing,  he  again  postponed  his  remarks. 

When  the  recess  was  over  and  the  Canada  Bill  came  up  (May  6th,  1791),  Mr. 
Burke  opened  the  debate.  But  the  moment  he  touched  on  the  French  Revolution, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Fox,  he  was  called  to  order  by  a  friend  of  the  latter,  and  Mr.  Fox 
himself  immediately  interposed  in  a  strain  of  the  bitterest  irony,  remarking,  "  that  his 
right  honorable  friend  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  out  of  order.  It  seemed  Uiis  was  a 
day  of  priinlege,  when  any  gentleman  might  stand  up,  select  his  mark,  and  abuse 
any  government  he  pleased.  Although  nobody  had  said  a  word  on  the  snlject  of 
the- French  Revolution  {sic .'),  his  friend  had  risen  up  and  abused  that  event.  Every 
gentleman  had  a  right  that  day  to  abuse  the  government  of  every  country,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  as  much  as  he  pleased,  and  in  as  gross  terms  as  he  thought  proper, 
with  his  right  honorable  friend."  A  very  extraordinaiy  scene  ensued.  Mr.  Biuke 
attempted  to  explain  and  to  discuss  the  question  of  order,  but  was  continually  inter- 
rupted from  his  own  side  of  the  House.  Seven  times  were  his  remarks  broken  in 
upon  by  renewed  calls  of  "  order."  Mr.  Fox  repeated  his  irony  about  "  the  gentle- 
man's right  to  discuss  the  Constitution  of  France  and  when  Mr.  Pitt  defended  his 
old  opponent,  affimuDg  that  Mr.  Burke,  in  examining  the  government  propcsed  for 
Canada,  had  a  right  to  draw  his  illustrations  from  that  of  France,  Mr.  Fox  took  the 
fioor,  and,  after  a  series  of  very  severe  remarks,  said  that  Mr.  Burke  had  once  told 
the  House,  in  a  speech  on  American  affairs,  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  draw  up  a 
bill  of  indictment  against  a  whole  people,  but  "  he  had  now  learned  to  do  it,  and  to 
crowd  it  with  all  the  technicalities  which  disgraced  our  statute-book,  such  as  '  false,* 
'  wicked,*  '  by  instigation  of  the  devil,'  Sse. ;  that  no  book  his  friend  could  cite,  no 
words  he  could  deliver  in  debate,  however  iftgenions  or  eloquent,  could  induce  him 
to  change  or  abandon  his  opinions  ;  he  difiered  on  that  subject  with  his  right  honor- 
able friend,  toto  ccelo."^  Mr.  Burke  now  rose  and  made  an  extended  reply,  com- 
mencing in  "  a  grave  and  governed  tone  voice."  Among  other  things,  he  remark- 
ed, that  "  his  friend  had  treated  him  in  every  sentence  with  uncommon  harshness," 
and  "  h^d  endeavored  to  crush  him  at  once  declaring  a  censure  upon  his  whole 
life  and  opinions."  "  It  was  certainly  an  indiscretion,"  he  said,  "  at  any  period,  and 
especially  at  his  time  of  life,  to  provoke  enemies,  or  to  give  his  friends  occasion  to  de- 
sert him  ;  yet  if  his  firm  and  steady  adherence  to  the  British  Constitution  placed  him 
in  this  dilemma,  he  would  risk  all ;  and  as  public  duty  and  pubhc  prudence  taught 
him,  with  his  last  words  he  would  exclaim,  '  Fly  from  tiie  French  Constittiticm.' " 
[Mr.  Fox  here  whispered  that  "  there  was  no  loss  of  fiiends."]  Mr.  Burke  replied, 
emphatically,  "  Yes,  there  is  a  lots  of  friends  !  I  know  the  price  of  my  conduct.  I 
have  dame  my  duty  at  the  price  of  my  friend.   Our  friendship  is  at  an  ertd .'"  Mr. 

"  Annual  fieguter,  vol.  zxxiii.,  p.  116.  "  FarUamentoiy  Hutory,  Tol.  xxiz.,  p.  383. 
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Fox  rose  in  the  utmoit  agitation,  ihowiog  that  he  had  never  onoe  fltupected  the  ex- 
tremities to  -which  ha  was  driving  Hr.  Burke.  "  For  some  minutes  he  could  not  pro- 
ceed. Tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  strove  in  vain  to  pve  utterance  to 
his  feelings."  When  at  last  he  .was  able  to  apeak,  he  adverted,  in  the  most  tender 
and  generous  terms,  to  their  eaxly  friendship  and  his  obligations  to  TAi.  Burke,  and 
expressed  his  hope  "  that,  notwithstanding  what  had  happened,  his  friend  would 
think  on  past  times,  and,  however  any  imprudent  words  or  intemperance  of  his  might 
have  offended  him,  it  would  show  that  it  had  not  bees,  at  least,  intentionally  his  fault" 
Unfortunately,  however,  when  he  came  to  reassert  and  defend  his  own  views,  he  did 
it  with  some  very  pointed  allusions  to  the  former  opinions  of  his  friend,  aa  inomsist- 
ent  with  his  present  ones.  This  grated  so  harshly  on  Mr.  Burke's  feeliogs,  that  he 
semarked,  in  entering  on  his  reply,  that  "  the  tenderness  which  had  hwa  displayed 
in  the  banning  Mid  conclusion  of  Hr.  Fox's  speech  had  been  quite  obliterated  by 
what  had  occurred  in  the  middle."  The  breach  was  irrepariUe.  They  never  met 
again  except  in  public  ;  and  even  on  his  death-bed,  Hr.  Buike  declined  an  interview 
which  Hr.  Fox  solicited  in  the  kindest  terms,  declaring,  that  "  it  had  cost  him  the 
most  heartfelt  pain  to  obey  the  stem  voice  of  duty  in  rending  asunder  a  long  friend- 
ship ;  that  his  principles  continued  tife  same,  and  could  be  enforced  onhf  btf  the  gen- 
eral persuetsion  of  his  sincerity."  This  last  consideration  ai^an  to  have  governed 
him  chiefly  in  breaJting  away  frcon  his  old  fri^kd.  It  was  not  the  irritabili^  of  his 
temper,  as  represented  by  Hr.  Fox's  adherents,  nor  was  it  mere  wounded  feeling, 
which  time  would  easily  have  assuaged  ;  it  was  a  sense  of  duty  (though  carried,  eer> 
tainly,  to  an  extreme),  which  impelled  him,  with  all  the  force  of  a  religions  senti- 
ment, to  bear  public  testimony  against  one  whose  opinions  he  thought  dangnoua  to 
the  state ;  like  the  aged  apo^,  who  is  sud  to  have  hurried  from  one  of  the  public 
baths  when  he  saw  Cerinthus  enter  it,  declaring  that  he  would  not  remain  for  a  mo- 
ment under  the  same  roof  with  a  man  who  inculcated  such  fatal  enon. 

From  this  time  Hr.  Burke  began  to  act  with  Hr.  Fitt,  and,  though  he  never  took 
office  under  his  old  opponent,  his  son,  whom  he  had  long  been  training  for  public  life, 
had  an  important  station  assigned  him  in  the  government  of  Ireland. 

There  is  no  page  in  the  history  of  our  English  statesmen  more  full  of  tenderness 
and  melancholy  than  that  which  records  the  disappointment  of  Mr.  Burke  in  regard 
to  this  son.  He  was  an  only  child,  on  whom  all  his  parents'  hopes  were  centered. 
In  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  retirement  from  public  life,  it  was  the  last  ibnd*widi  of 
the  father  that  his  son  should  take  his  place,  especially  as  he  was  one  who  "  had 
within  him"  (and  would  carry  into  the  service  of  his  country)  "  a  salient,  living  spring 
of  generous  and  manly  action."  "He,"  as  the  father  thought,  "  would  have  sup- 
plied every  deficiency,  and  symmetrized  every  disproportion"  in  his  own  political  life. 
No  doubt  he  overrated  his  son's  abilities,  &r  he  considered  them  greater  than  his 
own ;  but  there  is  the  best  evidence  that  Richard  Burke  had  not  only  a  heart  full 
of  tenderness  and  generosity,  but  a  iinely-balanced  mind,  much  knowledge,  great 
finnnesB  and  decision,  united  to  strict  integrity  and  high  moral  principle.  Without 
his  father's  suspecting  it,  his  constitution  had  given  way  before  his  appointment  to 
Ireland.  He  waa  sinking  into  consumption,  and  hia  physioans  detained  him  from 
his  post ;  not  daring,  however,  to  aj^wise  Hr.  Burke  of  the  danger,  fiir  ^ey  knew 
that,  liko  the  patriarch  of  old,  "  his  life  was  botmd  up  in  the  lad's  life,"  and  were 
convinced  that  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  would  prove  fatal  to  him  sooner  than  to  hia 
son.  He  was,  therefore,  kept  in  ignorance  until  a  week  before  the  closing  scene,  and 
finm  that  time  until  all  waa  over,  "  he  slept  not,  he  scarcely  tasted  food,  or  ceased 
from  the  most  acting  lamentations."  The  last  momoits  young  Burke  present 
one  of  those  striking  cases  in  which  nature  seems  to  rally  all  her  powers  at  the  ap- 
proach of  dissolution,  as  the  taper  often  bums  brightest  in  the  act  of  going  out.  His 
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parents  were  waiting  his  departure  in  an  adjoining  room  (for  they  were  unable  to 
bear  the  sight),  when  he  rose  from  his  bod,  dressed  himself  completely,  and  leaning 
on  his  nurse,  entered  the  apartment  where  they  were  sitting.  "  Speak  to  me,  my 
dear  &ther,"  said  ha,  as  he  saw  them  bowed  to  the  earth  imder  the  poignancy  of 
their  grief.  "  I  am  ia  no  terror  ;  I  feel  myself  better  and  in  spirits ;  yet  my  heart 
flutters,  I  know  not  why  1  Pray  talk  to  me— ^of  religion— of  morality — of  indifferent 
subjects."  Then  turning,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  noise  is  that  ?  Does  it  rain  ?  Oh 
no,  it  u  the  rustling  of  the  wind  in  the  trees ;"  and  broke  out  at  once,  with  a  clear, 
sweet  voice,  in  that  beautiful  passage  (the  favorite  lines  of  his  father)  from  the  Horn- 


He  began  again,  and  again  repeated  them  with  the  aame  tendemesa  and  fervor, 
bowing  his  head  as  in  the  act  of  wonhip^  add  then  **  sunk  into  die  arms  of  his  par- 
ents aa  in  a  profound  and  sweet  sleep."  It  would  be  too  painful  to  dwell  on  the 
scenes  that  followed,  until  the  father  laid  all  that  remained  to  him  of  hia  child  beneath 
the  Beaconsfield.  church,  adjoining  his  estate.  From  that  hour  he  never  looked,  if 
he  could  avoid  it,  toward  that  church !  Eighteen  months  afier,  when  he  had  some- 
what recovered  his  composure,  he  thus  adverted  to  his  loss  in  his  celebrated  "  Letter  i 
to  a  I^oble  Lord  :"  "  The  storm  has  gone  over  me,  and  I  he  like  one  of  those  old  oaks 
which  the  late  hurricane  has  scattered  around  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honors  ; 
I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth  !  There,  and  prostrate 
thne,  Lmost  un&ignedly  leeognize  the  divine  justice,  and  in  some  degree  submit  to 
it."    '*  I  am  alone  /    J  have  none  to  meet  my  enemies  in  the  gtUe  /" 

The  "  Letter"  referred  to  was  called  forth  by  an  ungenerous  attack  from  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  a  young  man  who  had  just  entered  upon  life.  At  the  age  of  sixty^five. 
ailer  devoting  more  than  thirty  years  to  the  service  of  his  country,  Mr.  Burke  found 
himself  oppressed  with  debts,  arising  chiefly  Irom  his  kindness  and  liberality  to  indi-  , 
gent  men  of  genius  who  sought  his  aid.  This  fact  being  known,  a  pension  ^  £3600  ^ 
a  year  was  granted  him  in  October,  1795,  by  the  express  order  of  the  King,  without 
the  slightest  sohcitation  of  Mr.  Burke  or  his  friends.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had 
become  infected  with  French  principles  in  politics  and  religion^  made  a  very  ofient* 
ive  allusUn  to  this  grant  in  a  debate  soon  after,  and  has  immortalized  his  name  (the 
only  way  he  could  ever  have  done  it)  by  the  castigation  which  he  thus  provoked. 
Of  this  "  Letter"  Mr.  Mathias  says,  in  his  "  Fursntts  of  Literature,"  "  I  perceive  in 
it  genius,  ability,  dignitjr,  imagination  ;  sights  more  than  youthful  poets  when  they 
dreamed  ;  and  sometimes  the  philosophy  of  Flato  and  the  wit  of  Lucan." 

'I^thin.  less  than  &  year,  Mr.  Burke  commaneed  his  last  woric,  being  "  Thoughts 
on  the  Prospect  of  a  Hegicide  Peace,"  which  eame  out  in  three  snceessive  letters  in 
1796-7.  His  object  was  to  animate  his  countrymen  to  a  zealous  prosecution  of  the 
contest  with  France,  and  he  now  brought  out  with  astonishing  ingenuity  and  elo- 
quence those  extreme  principles  respecting  a  war  with  the  French  Republic  which 
constituted  the  chief  error  of  his  life.  In  his  "  Reflections"  he  dwelt  mainly  on  the 
rashness  of  the  French  in  tbnr  experiments  upon  government,  as  a  wajnii^  to  his 
own  countrymen  against  repeating  the  error.  He  now  took  the  ground  of  shutting 
France  out  &om  the  society  of  nations !  "  This  pretended  republic  is  founded  in 
crimes,  and  exists  by  wrong  and  robbery  ;  and  wrong  and  robbery,  far  from  giving  a 
title  to  any  thing,  ia  a  war  with  mankind."  War,  therefore,  to  the  utmost  and  to 
the  end,  was  the  only  measure  to  be  pursued  with  the  French  Republic  !  *'  To  be 
at  peace  with  robbery,"  said  he,  "  is  to  be  an'accomplice  with  it*!"  It  seems  won- 
derful how  a  man  ltks,Burke  could  have  fallen  into  this  confusion  of  ideas  between 


ing  Hymn  in  Milton : 


His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  foar  qoarten  blow, 
Breathe  toft  or  kiud ;  and  wave  yoor  topt,  ye  ^oes. 
With  evety  plant  in  lign  of  worship  wave! 
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the  orimeB  of  individualB  againat  the  community  in  which  they  live,  and  the  acta  of 
an  organized  goTemment,  however  wroBgly  constituted,  and  however  cruel  or  op- 
preamve  in  the  treatment  of  those  within  its  borders.  If  the  Republic  robbed  England 
or  her  kalyeots,  there  was  just  ground  of  war.  But  if  ths  internal  policy  of  a  gov- 
ernment— itM  crimes  (however  great)  against  those  who  live  under  it — cm  justify  an 
attack  from  surrounding  nations,  what  government  in  Europe  could  escape  ?  or  what 
would  Europe  itself  be  but  a  field  of  blood  ?  The  principle  of  Ur.  Burke  was  Uiat 
on  which  Austria  and  Pmssia  sent  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  1 792,  to  invade  France. 
And  what  was  the  conseqneaee  ?,  Prostrate  as  she  waa--braken  down  so  oon^letely 
in  her  military  spirit  and  resources,  Aat  Mr.  Buike  seemed  justified  in  his  famous 
sarcasm,  *'  Gallos  quoque  in  bellis  floruisse  audivimus,"  we  have  heard  that  the 
French  were  once  distinguished  in  war — France,  in  a  little  more  than  a  month, 
chased  every  foreign  soldier  from  her  borders  ;  the  Republican  leaders  learned  the 
art  of  composing  evwy  disRenam  by  turning  the  passions  of  the  people  into  a  rage 
for  foreign  eonqaest,  until  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  stood  ready  to  cany 
their  principles  throughout  Europe  by  fire  and  sword ;  and,  what  was  worae  than 
all,  the  sympathy  of  the  fiiends  of  freedom  in  every  couiitry  on  the  Continent  was 
turned  against  their  own  governments,  and  given  for  a  time  with  the  warmest  zeal 
and  CMifidenoe  to  this  republic  of  blood.  Still,  Mr.  Burke  adhered  to  his  principle. 
His  only  inferano6  fmn  the  disasten  of  the  allies  was,  that  they  had  used  means 
which  were  shamefully  inadequate  to  the  occasion ;  that  all  they  had  done  or  at- 
tempted was  only  like  "  pelting  a  volcano  with  pebble  stones ;"  and  that  the  whole 
of  Europe  ought  to  combine  in  one  grand  confederacy  to  "  let  loose  the  ministers  of 
vengeance  in  famine,  fever,  plagues,  and  death  upon  a  guilty  race,  to  whose  frame, 
and  to  all  whose  haUt,  order,  peace,  religion,  and  virtue  were  alien  and  abhorrent." 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  was  the  only  subject  on  which  Mr.  Burke  was  ever  be- 
trayed into  extreme  opinions.  Though  many  have  thought  otherwise  from  looking 
exclusively  at  this  period  of  his  life,  his  whole  history  shows  that  he  was  pre-emi- 
nently a  man  of  cautious  and  moderate  vie\n.  Lord  Brougham  has  truly  said,  "  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  statesman  of  any  age  whose  opisions  ware  more  ha- 
bitually marked  by  moderation  ;  by  a  oonstant  regard  to  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged 
reason ;  a  fixed  determination  to  be  practical  at  the  time  he  was  giving  scope  to 
the  roost  extensive  general  views ;  by  a  cautious  and  prudent  abstinence  from  all 
extremes.  He  Inought  this  spirit  of  moderation  into  public  affairs  vrith  him ;  and 
if  we  except  the  very  end  of  his  life,  when  he  had  ceased  to  live  much  in  public,  it 
stuck  by  him  to  the  last."  And  why  did  it  now  desert  him  ?  Because,  apparently, 
the  dangers  of  the  French  Revolution,  magnified  by  bis  powerful  imagination,  turned 
his  caution  into  terror ;  and  all  experience  shows  that  nothing  is  so  rash,  so  head- 
long, so  cruel  even,  as  extreme  terror  when  it  takes  full  possession  of  a  vigorous  and 
determined  intelleot.  Even  our  virtues  in  such  cases  go  to  swell  our  excesses ;  and 
we  thus  see  how  a  man  of  Mr.  Burke's  justice,  humani^,  and  love  of  genuine  freedom, 
could  become  the  advocate  of  war  upon  principles  whidt  would  make  it  eternal,  and 
be  led  to  justify  that  doctrine  of  intervention,  which  absolute  governments  have  ever 
since  been  using  to  arrest  the  progress  of  liberal  institutions  in  the  world. 

Before  he  had  fini^ed  his  "  Regicide  Peace,"  Mr.  Burice  found  his  health  rapidly 
declining,  and  in  February,  1797,  he  removed  to  Bath  to  try  the  e&ct  of  its  watra. 
But  his  constitution  was  gone ;  and  after  remaining  there  three  months,  confined 
almost  entirely  to  his  bed,  he  made  a  last  efibrt  to  return  to  Beaconsfield,  that  his 
bones  might  there  rest  with  those  of  his  son.  "  It  will  be  so  far,  at  least,"  said  he, 
"  on  my  way  to  the  tomb,  and  I  may  as  well  travel  it  alive  as  dead  !"  During  the 
short  period  that  remained  to  him  of  life,  he  gave  directions  with  the  utmost  calm- 
ness about  the  disposal  of  his  papers ;  he  bore  his  sufierings  with  placid  resignation, 
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hoping  for  divine  mercy  through  the  intercesflion  of  the  Redeemer,  which,  in  hie  own 
words,  he  "  had  long  sought  with  unfeigned  humiliation,  and  to  which  he  hxd^ed 
with  trembling  hope."  He  died  en  the  9th  of  July,  1797,  in  the  nxty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  interred,  according  to  his  own  directions,  in  the  same  grave  with 
his  son.  It  was  the  wish  of  his  friends,  and  even  proposed  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  he  should  be  buried  in  Westminstar  Abbey,  hut  the  plan  was  aban- 
doned when  the  provisions  of  his  will  were  made  known. 

Fains  hare  been  taken  in  this  memoir  to  bring  out  the  most  striking  qualities  of 
Mr.  Burke's  mind  in  connection  with  the  principal  events  his  life,  and  thus  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  an  extended  sununatitm  at  the  close.  He  was  what  the  Ger- 
mans would  call  a ."  many-sided  man,"  so  that  any  general  analysis  of  his  character 
must  of  necessity  be  imperfect.  We  can  form  a  correct  estimate  of  most  orators  from 
time  01  four  of  their  best  speedies,  but  fuUy  to  know  Mr.  Burice  one  must  take  into 
-view  all  that  he  evisr  spoke,  all  that  he  ever  wrote. 

As  an  orator  he  derived  little  or  no  advantage  from  his  personal  qualifications. 
He  was  tall,  but  not  robust ;  bis  gait  and  gesture  were  awkward ;  his  oountenaDce, 
though  intellectual,  was  destitute  of  soilness,  and  rarely  relaxed  into  a  smile  ;  and  as 
he  always  wore  spectaclee,  his  eye  gave  him  no  command  over  an  audience.  "  His 
enunciation,"  says  Wraxall,  "  was  vehement  and  rajdd ;  and  his  Irish  accent,  which 
was  as  strong  as  if  he  had  never  quitted  the  banks  of  the  Bhaniron,  diminished  to  the 
ear  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  on  the  mind." 

The  variety  and  extent  of  his  powers  in  debate  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
orator  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  No  one  ever  poured  forth  such  a  flood  of  thought 
— 4o  many  original  combinations  of  inventive  genius ;  so  muoh  knowledge  of  man 
and  die  working  of  political  syrteras ;  so  many  jnst  remarks  on  the  relation  of  gov- 
ernment to  the  manners,  the  spirit,  and  even  the  prejudices  of  a  people ;  so  many 
wise  maxims  as  to  a  change  in  constitutions  and  laws  ;  so  many  beautiful  effusions 
of  lofty  and  generous  sentiment ;  such  exuberant  stores  of  illustration,  ornament,  and 
apt  allusion ;  all  intermingled  with  the  liveliest  sallies  of  wit  or  the  boldest  flights  of 
a  sublime  unagination.  In  actual  debate,  as  a  contemporary  inibnns  us,  he  passed 
more  rapidly  from  one  exercise  of  his  powers  to  another,  than  in  his  printed  produc- 
tions. During  the  same  evening,  sometimes  in  the  space  of  a  few  moments,  he  would 
be  pathetic  and  humorous,  acrimonious  and  conciliating,  now  giving  vent  to  his  in- 
dignant feelings  in  lofty  declamation,  and  again,  almost  in  the  same  Ineath,  convuls- 
ing his  audience  by  the  most  laughable  exhibitions  of  ridicule  or  bnrlesque.  In  respect 
to  the  versatility  of  Mr.  Burke  as  an  orator.  Dr.  Parr  says,  "  Who  among  men  of  el- 
oquence and  learning  was  ever  more  profoundly  versed  in  every  branch  of  science  ? 
Who  is  there  that  can  transfer  so  happily  the  results  of  laborious  research  to  the 
most  familiar  and  popular  topics  ?  Who  is  there  that  possesses  so  extensive  yet  so 
accurate  an  acquaintance  with  eveiy  tnnsaetion  recent  or  remote?  Who  is  there 
that  can  deviate  from  his  Buliject  for  the  purposes  of  delight  with  such  engaging  ease, 
and  insensibly  conduct  his  hearers  or  readers  from  the  severity  of  reasoning  to  the 
festivity  of  wit?  Who  is  there  that  can  melt  them,  if  the  occasion  requires,  with 
Buoh  TuiBtless  power  to  grief  or  pity  ?  Who  is  there  that  combines  the  charm  of  in- 
imitable grace  and  urbanity  with  snob  magaifieent  and  boundless  expansion  ?" 

A  prominent  feature  in'the  character  of  Mr.  Burke,  which  prepared  him  for  this 
wide  exercise  of  his  powers,  was  intdlectueU  independence.  He  leaned  on  no  other 
man's  understanding,  however  great.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  he  never  bor- 
rowed an  idea  or  an  image.  Like  food  in  a  healthy  system,  every  thing  from  with- 
out was  perfectly  assimilated  ;  it  entered  by  a  new  oranhination  into  the  very  struc- 
ture  of  his  thoughts,  as  when  the  blood,  freshly  formed,  goes  out  to  the  extremities 
under  the  strong  pulsations  of  the  heart    On  most  subjects,  at  the  present  day,  thit 
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n  all  we  can  expect  o( originality;  the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  a  man  expresses 
must  be  tndy  his  otcn. 

In  the  structure  of  his  mind  he  had  a  strong  resemblance  to  Bacon,  nor  was  he 
greatly  his  inferior  in  the  leading  attributes  of  his  intellect.  In  imagination  he  went 
far  beyond  him.  He  united  more  perfectly  tiiaa  any  other  man  the  discordant  qual- 
ities of  the  philost^her  and  the  poet,  and  this  union  was  equally  the  source  of  some 
of  his  greatest  excellencies  and  faults  as  an  orator. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  a  survey  of  his  understanding  is  its  remarkable 
comprehensiveness.  He  had  an  amplitude  of  mind,  a  power  and  compass  of  intel- 
lectual vision,  beyond  that  of  moat  men  that  ever  lived.  He  looked  on  a  subject  like 
a  man  standing  vpon  an  eminence,  taking  a  large  and  rounded  view  of  it  on  every 
side,  contemplating  each  of  its  parts  under  a  vast  variety  of  relations,  and  those  re- 
lations often  extremely  complex  or  remote.  To  this  wicre  grasp  of  original  thought 
he  added  every  variety  of  information  gathered  from  abroad.  There  was  no  subject 
on  which  he.  had  not  read,  no  system  relating  to  the  interests  of  man  as  a  social 
being  which  he  had  not  thoroughly  explored.  All  these  treaanrea  of  acquired  knowl- 
edge he  brought  home  to  amplify  and  adorn  the  products  of  his  own  genius,  as  the 
ancient  Komans  collected  every  thing  that  was  beautiful  in  the  spoils  of  conquered 
nations,  to  give  new  splendor  to  the  seat  of  empire. 

To  this  largeness  of  view  he  added  a  surprising  subtlety  of  intellect.  So  quick 
and  delicate  were  his  perceptions  that  he  saw  his  way  dearly  through  the  most 
complicated  relations,  following  out  the  finest  thread  of  Uiought  without  once  letting 
go  his  hold,  or  becoming  lost  or  perplexed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  subject.  This 
subtlety,  however,  did  not  usually  take  the  form  of  mere  logical  acuteness  in  the 
detection  of  fallacies.  He  was  not  remarkable  for  his  dexterity  as  a  disputant.  He 
loved  rather  to  buHd  up  than  to  pull  down ;  he  dwelt  not  so  much  on  the  difierences 
of  things,  as  on  some  hidden  agreement  between  them  when  apparently  most  dis- 
similar. The  aasoeiation  of  resemblance  was  one  of  the  most  active  principles  of  hts 
nature.  While  it  filled  Ms  mind  with  all  the  imagery  of  the  poet,  it  gave  an  im- 
pulse and  direction  to  his  researches  as  a  philosopher.  It  led  him,  as  his  favorite 
employment,  to  trace  out  analogies,  correspondencies,  (X  contrasts  (which  last,  as 
Brown  remarks,  are  the  necessary  result  of  a  qniok  sense  of  resemblance);  thus 
filling  up  his  originally  comprehensive  nund  with  a  beautiful  series  of  associated 
thoughts,  showing  often  the  identity  of  things  which  appeared  the  most  unlike,  and 
binding  together  in  one  system  what  might  seem  the  most  unconnected  or  contra- 
dictory phenomena.  To  this  he  added  another  principle  of  association,  still  more 
characteristic  of  the  phikisopher,  that  of  cause  and  effect.  "  Vfhy  ?"  "  Whence  ?" 
"  By  what  means  ?"  "  For  what  end  ?"  "  With  what  lesnlts  ?"  these  questions  from 
childhood  were  continually  pressing  upon  his  mind.  To  answer  them  in  respect  to 
man  in  all  his  multiplied  relations  as  the  creature  of  society,  to  trace  out  the  work- 
ing of  political  inatitntions,  to  establish  the  principles  of  wise  legislation,  to  lay  open 
the  sources  of  national  security  and  advancement,  was  the  great  object  of  his  life ; 
and  he  here  found  the  widest  tcctpe  for  that  extraordinary  subtlety  of  intellect  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking.  In  the  two  principles  just  mentioned,  we  see  the  ori- 
gin of  Mr.  Burke's  inexhaustible  richness  of  invention.  We  see,  also,  how  it  was  that 
in  liis  mode  of  viewing  a  subject  there  was  never  any  thing  ordinary  or  common- 
place. If  the  topic  was  a  trite  one,  the  manner  of  presenting  it  was  peculiarly  his 
own.  As  in  the  kaleidoscope,  the  same  object  takes  a  thousand  new  shapes  and  col- 
ors under  a  change  of  light,  so  in  his  mind  the  most  hackneyed  theme  was  trans- 
formed and  illuminated  by  the  radiance  of  his  genius,  or  placed  in  new  relations 
which  gave  it  all  the  freshness  of  original  thought. 

This  amplitude  and  subtlety     intellect,  in  connection  with  his  peculiar  habits  of 
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anociation,  prepared  the  vay  fat  another  characteristic  <^Mr.  Bnrke,  his  remarkable 
jmver  of  genertdization.  'Without  this  he  ihight  haTB  been  one  of  the  greatest  cf 
poets,  bnt  not  a  philosopher  or  a  Boi«iktifie  statesman.  *'  To  generalize,"  says  Six 
James  Mackintosh,  "  ia  to  philosophize ;  and  comprehensicm  of  mind,  joined  to  the 
habit  of  careful  and  patient  obserration,  forms  the  true  genius  of  philosophy."  -  But 
it  was  not  in  his  case  a  mere  "  habit,"  it  was  a  kind  of  instinct  of  his  nature,  which 
led  him  to  gather  all  the  resalts  of  his  thinking,  as  by  an  elective  affinity,  annind 
their  apiwopiiate  eenfexs ;  and,  knowing  that  tmtiu  are  valaable  just  in  proportion 
as  they  have  a  wider  reach,  to  rise  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  so  to  shape  his 
statements  as  to  give  them  the  weight  and  authority  of  universal  propositione.  His 
philosophy,  however,  was  not  that  of  abstract  truth ;  it  was  confined  to  things  in  the 
concrete,  and  chiefly  to  man,  society,  and  gorenunent.  He  was  no  metaphysician ; 
he  had,  in  fiict,  a  dislike,  amounting  to  ^reakness,  of  all  abstract  lehsonings  in  poli- 
tics,  affirming,  on  one  occasion,  as  to  certain  statements  touching  the  rights  of  man, 
&at  just  "  in  proportion  as  they  were  metaphysically  true,  they  were  morally  and 
politically  false  !"  He  was,  as  he  himself  said,  "  a  philosopher  in  action  ;"  his  gen-  *^ 
eralizations  embraced  the  great  facts  of  human  society  and  political  institutions  as 
affected  by  all  the  interests  and  passions,  the  prejudices  and  firailties  of  a  bang  like 
man.  The  impression  he  made  was  owing,  in  a  great  d^ree,  to  the  remoteness  of 
the  ideas  which  he  brought  together,  the  startling  novelty  and  yet  justness  of  his 
cnmbinations,  the  heightening  power  of  contrast,  and  the  striking  manner  in  which  he 
connected  troths  of  imperishaUe  value  wi&  the  individual  ease  before  him.  It  is  here 
that  we  find  the  true  character  and  office  of  Mr.  Bnrke.  He  was  the  man  of  prin- 
ciples ;  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of"  civil  prudence"  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
A  collection  of  maxims  'might  be  made  from  his  writings  infinitely  superior  to  those 
of  Rochefinieanid  ;  equally  true  to  nature,  and  adapted,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  pro- 
duce selfishness  and  distrust,  bnt  to  call  into  action  all  that  is  generous,  and  noble, 
and  elevated  in  the  heart  of  man.  His  high  moral  sentinient  and  strong  sense  of 
religion  added  greatly  to  the  force  of  these  maxims ;  and,  as  a  result  of  these  fine 
generalizations,  Hr.  Burke  has  this  peculiarity,  which  distinguishes  him  from  every 
other  writer,  that  he  is  almost  equally  instructive  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong  as  to 
the  particular  point  in  debate.  He  may  fail  to  make  out  his  caAe  ;  opposing  conad- 
erations  may  induce  us  to  decide  i^ainst  him  ;  and  yet  every  argument  he  uses  is 
full  of  instruction  :  it  contains  great  truths,  which,  if  they  do  not  turn  the  scale  here, 
may  do  it  elsewhere  ;  so  that  he  whose  mind  is  filled  with  the  maxims  of  Burke  has 
within  him  not  only  one  of  the  finest  incentives  of  genius,  but  a  fountain  of  the  rich- 
est thought,  which  may  flow  finih  through  a  thousand  channels  in  all  the  efiorts  of 
his  own  intellect,  to  whatever  snlgect  tfa(»e  effects  may  be  directed. 

With  these  qualities  and  habits  of  mind,  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Burke  was  of  necessity 
didactic.  His  speeches  were  lectures,  and,  though  often  impassioned,  enlivened  at 
one  time  with  wit,  and  rising  at  another  into  sublimity  or  pathos,  ihey  usually  be- 
came wearisome  to  the  House  from  their  minuteness  and  subtlety,  as 


l/fe  see,  then,  in  the  philosophical  habits  of  his  mind  (admirable  as  the  results  were 
in  most  respects),  why  he  spoke  so  often  to  empty  benches,  while  Fox,  by  seizing  on 
the  strong  ptnnts  of  the  case,  by  throwing  away  intermediate  thoughts,  and  striking 
at  the  heart  of  the  subject,  never  iailed  to  carry  the  House  with  him,  in  breatiiless 
attention. 

His  method  was  admirable,  in  respect  at  least  to  his  published  speeches.  No 
man  ever  bestowed  more  care  on  the  arrangement  of  his  thoughts.  The  exceptions 
to  this  remark  are  apparent,  not  real.    There  is  now  and  then  a  slight  irregularity 


"Ho  went  on  refining. 
And  thoaght    convincing  while  they  tfaoaght  ofdiniDg.' 
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in  his  mode  of  transition,  which  seems  purposely  thrown  in  to  avoid  an  air  of  same- 
ness ;  and  the  subordinate  heads  sometimes  spread  out  so  widely,  that  their  connec- 
tion with  the  main  topic  is  not  always  obvious.  But  there  is  reigning  throughout 
the  whole  a  massive  unity  of  design  l^e  that  of  a  great  cathedral,  whatever  may  be 
the  inticacy  of  ite  detaila. 

In  his  reasonings  (for  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  reason  in  our  language, 
though  some  have  strangely  thought  him  deficient  in  this  respect)  Sir.  Burke  did  not 
uBoiJly  adopt  the  outward  forms  of  logic.  He  has  left  as,  indeed,  some  beautifitl  spee- 
imens  of  dialectical  ability,  but  his  arguments,  in  most  instances,  consisted  of  the  am- 
plest enumeration  and  the  clearest  display  of  all  the  facts  and  principles,  the  analogies, 
relations,  or  tendencies  which  were  applicable  to  the  case,  and  were  adapted  to  settle 
it  on  the  immutable  basis  of  the  natute  and  constitution  of  things.  Here  again  be 
appeared,  of  necessity,  more  as  a  teacher  than  a  logician,  and  hence  many  were  led 
to  underrate  bis  argumentative  powers.  The  exuberance  o£  his  fancy  was  likewise 
prejudicial  to  him  in  this  respeet.  Uen  are  apt  to  doubt  the  solidi^  of  a  stmcture 
which  is  covered  all  over  with  flowers.  As  lo  this  peculiarity  of  his  eloquence,  Mr. 
Fox  truly  said,  "  It  injures  his  reputation ;  it  casts  a  vail  over  his  wisdom.  Beduce 
his  language,  withdraw  his  images,  and  you  will  find  that  he  is  more  wise  than  elo- 
quent ;  you  will  have  your  full  weight  of  metal  though  you  melt  down  the  ehasing." 

In  respect  to  Hr.  Burke's  imagery,  however,  it  may  be  proper  to  remaik,  that  a 
large  part  of  it  is  not  liable  to  any  censure  of  this  kind ;  many  of  his  figures  are  so 
finely  wrought  into  the  texture  of  hie  style,  that  we  hardly  think  of  them  as  figures 
at  all.  His  great  fault  in  other  cases  is  that  of  giving  them  too  bold  a  relief,  or 
dwelling  on  them  too  long,  so  that  the  primary  idea  is  lost  ught  of  in  the  image. 
Sometimes  the  prurience  of  his  fancy  mi^es  him  low  and  even  filthy.  He  is  like 
a  man  depicting  the  scenes  of  nature,  who  is  not  content  to  give  us  those  features 
of  the  landscape  that  delight  the  eye,  but  fills  out  his  canvas  with  objeots  which  are 
coarse,  disgusting,  or  noisome.  Hence  no  writer  in  any  lai^uage  has  such  extremes 
of  imagery  as  Ur.  Bu^e,  from  his  picture  of  the  Q,ueen  of  France,  "  glittering  like 
the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendor,  and  joy,"  or. of  friendship,  as  *'  the  soft  green 
of  the  soul,  on  which  the  eye  loves  to  repose,"  to  Lord  Chatham's  administration 
"  pig^i^S  together  in  the  same  truckle-bed,"  and  Mr.  Dundas,  with  his  East  India 
bills,  "  exposed  like  the  imperial  sow  of  augury,  lying  in  the  mud  with  the  prodigies 
of  her  fertility  about  her,  as  evidences  of  her  delicate  amours." 

His  langttage,  though  copious,  was  not  verbose.  Every  word  had  its  peculiar  fnce 
and  application.  His  chief  fault  was  that  of  overloading  his  sentences  with  second- 
ary thoughts,  which  weakened  the  blow  by  dividing  it.  His  style  is,  at  times,  more 
careless  and  inaccurate  than  might  be  expected  in  so  great  a  writer.  But  his  mind 
was  on  higher  things.  His  idea  i>f  a  truly  fine  sentence,  as  onoe  stated  to  a  friend, 
is  worthy  of  being  remembered,  vjt  consists,  said  he,  in  a  tmion  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  imagery  —  of  a  striking  truth  and  a  corresponding  sentiment,  rendered  doubly 
striking  by  the  force  and  beauty  of  figurative  language.  N  There  are  more  sentences 
of  this  kind  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Burke  than  of  any  otiier  writer. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say,  without  paradox,  siiioe  oratory  is  only  one  branch  of 
the  quality  we  are  now  considering,  that  while  Mr.  Burke  was  inferior  as  an  orator 
to  Lord  Chatham  and  Mr.  Fox,  he  has  been  surpassed  by  no  one  in  the  richness  and 
splendor  of  his  eloquence ;  and  that  he  h&a  left  us  something  greater  and  better  than 
^  eloqnenee  in  his  countless  lessons  immoral  and  civil  wisdom. 
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INTaODUCTION. 

The  meuarea  of  the  different  Britiih  miaisten  mpecticg  Americsn  taxidon,  from  the  passing  of  tba 
Stump  Act  in  1765  to  the  repeal  of  all  taxes  except  that  on  tea  in  1770,  have  been  detailed  already,  in  dod- 
nectiott  with  the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham,  lord  North's  policy  in  respect  to  America  was  arbitraiy  and 
flnctDating.  It  wu  well  described  by  a  oontemporary  writer  as  "  a  heterageneooa  mixtore  of  concession 
and  coercion ;  of  concesiitm  not  tending  to  condliate,  and  of  coercion  that  could  t>ot  b«  carried  into  ex«- 
cation — at  once  exciting  hatred  for  the  intention  and  ooDlempt  for  the  weakness."  Aftm  the  destmctloa 
of  the  tea  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  violrat  measores  prevailed.  In  March,  1774,  laws  ware  passed  delv- 
ing Hanachasetts  of  her  charter,  and  closing  the  port  of  Boston  against  all  Some,  however, 
who  bad  supported  Lord  North  in  these  measures,  thought  they  sboald  be  accompanied  by  an  act  indica- 
tive of  a  desire  to  conciliate.  AoccHiJiDgly,  Hr.  Bose  Fuller,  of  B.ye,  who  ntnally  voted  with  the  ministry, 
moved  oa  the  19th  of  April,  1774, "  that  the  Honse  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  Hoose,  to 
take  into  consideratkra  the  dnty  of  threepence  per  ponnd  on  tea,  payable  in  all  his  Majesty's  draninions 
ui  America,"  with  a  view  to  repealing  tiie  same.  Mr.  Borke  seconded  tiie  proposal,  and  sustained  it  in  die 
fcllowing  speech.  The  unfavorable  circumstances  ander  which  he  commenced,  and  tbe  complete  masteiy 
which  he  soon  gained  over  his  audience,  have  been  already  described.  The  applause  so  lavishly  be- 
stowed upo^this  speech  was  richly  merited.  No  one  had  ever  been  delivered  in  theParliament  of  Great 
Britain  so  foil  at  once  of  deep  research,  cogent  reasoning,  cutting  sarcasm,  gra[diic  descripticnii  profiwnd 
political  wudraa,  and  tenid  dsdamation.  Loid  Chafliftm  alon*  had  iupaHod  it  in  glowing  and  inpii- 
skned  ek>qnence. 

In  discussing  the  subject,  Mr.  Burke  confined  himself  to  the  single  qtiestitni, "  Ought  the  tax  on  tea  to  be 
•bandmed,  and  with  it  the  entire  scheme  of  raising  a  parliamentary  revenue  ont  of  the  colonies  T"  The 
meisore  had  been  popular  througboiit  all  Eugland,  except  in  a  few  commercial  cities ;  and,  whether  wisely 
adapted  or  not,  there  were  strong  abjections  to  an  abandonment  of  the  system  while  America  remained  in 
the  attitode  of  open  resistance.  Instead  of  reserving  these  objections  to  be  answered  in  form  at  the  close 
of  &e  main  argument,  Mr.  Burke  disposes  of  them  at  once  in  a  preliminaiy  head,  under  what  he  calls  "  the 
narrow"  view  of  the  subject ;  t.  e ,  the  mere  question  of  repeaL  Here  he  obviates  the  diiSculties  referred 
to ;  not  speaking  to  die  several  poiuts,  however,  under  the  name  of  objections,  but  rather  turning  the  ta- 
bles on  Lord  North  with  admirable  dexterity,  and  showing  that  by  his  previous  concessions  he  had  him- 
self opened  the  way  for  an  immediate  and  entire  repeal.  Mr.  Burke  next  enters  on  bis  main  argument 
by  giving  a  historical  sketch  of  the  colonisl  Bystem  of  England  from  the  passing  of  the  Navigation  Act  in 
IfiSI.  He  shows  that  this  system  did  not  originally  contemplate  any  direct  taxation  of  the  colonies.  Ha 
traces  the  steps  by  which  the  scheme  of  obtaining  a  revenue  from  America  was  introdnced  and  modified; 
sketches  the  character  of  the  men  concerned ;  and  urges  a  return  to  the  original  principles  of  the  Naviga- 
tiou  Act,  as  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace  to  the  empire. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  oration,  ancient  or  modem,  in  which  the  m^ter  is  more  admirably  ar- 
ranged.  The  several  parts  support  each  other,  and  the  whole  forms  a  complete  system  of  tiiought.  The 
sketches  of  Mr.  Orenville,  Mr.  Townsend,  Lord  Chatham,  and  his  administratiim,  are  not  strictly  excres- 
cences, though  it  would  be  unsafe  for  any  man  less  gilted  than  Mr.  Burke  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  conduct  the  audience  through  such  a  picture-gallery  of  statesmen.  They  do,  in  one  sense, 
fimn  a  part  of  the  argument ;  for  it  was  the  character  of  the  men  that  decided  the  ohaneter  of  the  neu- 
ares,  and  showed  how  Bi^od  had  been  led  to  adopt  a  system  which  ought  fiirever  to  be  abandaiied. 
Even  the  glowbtg  piotare  of  General  Conway's  reception  by  "the  trading  IntWMt,"  as  Hiey  "Jomped 
qpon  hiu  like  ehlldnn  on  a  loi^-mbaent  fattier,"  and  "  dung  upon  him  as  captives  ahoat  tbolr  redeemer," 
whan  be  owried  Ihnngh  the  repeal  of  Stamp  Act,  adda  ftnes  to  the  aignment,  for  it  ahows  bow  Amer* 
ioan  taxation  vras  regarded  by  tboae  wlw  wore  best  infimnad  on  the  nd^Ject 

The  Ullage  of  thia  speech  li  noy  and  pnngeitf.  It  ia  nowhere  so  poHshed  or  roimded  off  as  to  lose  ita 
ifaarpnesa.  Tba  Mly  of  Amerioan  toxfctiw  is  exposed  in  ttie  keenest  temta,  fiotti  the  openii^  paragr^ifa^ 
wbwe  the  Hoase  is  spoken  of  u  having,  "Ibr  nine  long  yeata,"  been  "lasbed  voand  and  Kwind  tUc  taif- 
erablfl  circle  of  ooeaaionvl  argomeats  and  temporary  expedients,"  to  the  closing  sentenee,  in  wUch  Mr. 
Bnike  tdle  the  ministiy,  "Until  yoa  come  back  to  tiiat  syrtem  [tba  i^item  of  tfte  Navigation  Act),  Aera 
wUI  be  no  peace  ftr  Snglud-" 
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Sn,— I  KgTM  with  the  hononblo  geotlenuut* 
who  spoke  laat,  that  this  sabjfct  is  not  new  in 
this  Hoase.  Teiy  disagreeably  to  this  Hoose* 
very  anfortunately  to  this  nation,  and  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  tiiis  whole  empire,  no 
to^  has  been  more  familiar  to  as.  For  nine 
long  years,  seasioD  after  session,  we  have  been 
lashed  round  apd  round  this  misenble  aircle  of 
occasional  armaments  and  teropcHwy  expedients. 
I  am  sure  onr  beads  must  turn,  and  our  stomachs 
nauseate  with  tbem.  We  have  had  them  in  ev- 
ery shape ;  we  hare  looked  at  them  in  every 
point  of  view.  Invention  is  exhausted ;  reaacm 
is  fatigued;  experienoe  has  given  judgment;  bat 
obsttBBoy  it  not  yet  oooquarad. 

The  hononble  gentlemaii  hu  imda  ooe 
deam  man  todircnffy  the  fbim  ofthkfiigaBt' 
ingargDUMiit.  HebwthrownoutaqMeob  com- 
poaed  almost  entirely  of  obaUeoges.  Challenges 
are  serioos  tUngs ;  and,  as  he  is  a  man  of  pm- 
denoe  as  well  as  resolntim,  I  dare  say  he  has 
very  well  weighed  those  oballeoges  before  he 
delivered  tiwm.  I  bad  long  the  happiness  to  sit 
at' the  same  sideof  the  House,  and  to  agree  with 
the  honorable  gentleman  on  all  the  American 
questions.  My  sentiments,  I  am  sure,  are  well 
known  to  htm ;  and  I  thonght  I  had  been  per- 
fectly acqoainted  with  his.  Though  I  find  my- 
self mist^en,  he  will  still  permit  me  to  use  the 
privilege  of  an  old  friendsbip ;  he  will  permit  me 
to  apply  myself  to  the  House  under  the  sanction 
(tf  his  authority ;  and  on  the  various  grounds  he 
baa  measured  out,  to  submit  to  you  the  poor  opin- 
ions which  I  have  formed  up<xi  a  matter  of  im- 
portance eoough  to  demand  the  fullest  consider- 
ation I  oonld  bestow  upon  it. 

He  has  stated  to  the  House  two  grounds  of 
TwanadM  deliberation,  one  narrow  tand  umple, 
■ritawHiiii.  gi^oj  merely  confined  to  the  question  on 
jaax  p^ier;  die  other  more  large  and  compli- 
oated ;  eompreheoding  the  wb(^  series  of  the 
pariianientary  proceedings  with  regard  to  Amer- 
ioB,  their  causes,  and  their  consequences.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  ground,  he  states  it  as  use- 
less, and  tbinks  it  may  be  even  dangerous  to  en- 
ter into  so  extensive  a  field  of  inquiry.  Yet,  to  my 
nnprise,  be  has  hardly  laid  down  this  restrictive 
proposition,  to  which  his  authority  would  have 
given  80  much  weight,  whee  directly,  and  with 
the  same  authority,  he  condemns  it,  and  declares 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  enter  into  the  most  am- 
ple historioal  detail.  Hia  zeal  has  thrown  him  a 
little  oat  of  his  usual  accuracy.  In  this  perplex- 
ity, what  shall  we  do,  sir,  who  are  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  law  be  gives  us  ?  He  has  reprobated 
in  one  part  of  bis  speech  the  rule  he  had  laid 
down  for  debate  in  the  other ;  and,  after  narrow- 
kig  the  ground  for  all  those  who  ore  to  speak 
after  him,  he  takes  an  ezcnrsioa  himself,  as  un- 


I  Chas.  Wolfraa  Cornwall,  Ba4->o»  of  Ae  Lnds 
of  the  Treasuy,  and  afterward  Speakerof  flwHooae 
of  Commons. 


bounded  aa  the  sal^eot  and  Aeeztwt  of  hia  great 

abilities. 

Sir,  when  I  can  not  (^y  all  his  laws,  I  wiUdo 
the  best  I  can.  I  will  endeavor  to  ob^  ^ 
snch  of  them  as  have  the  sanction  of  his  nn  tw 
example;  and  to  stick  to  that  rule,  p™'*""' 
which,  though  not  ccHisistent  with  the  other,  is 
the  most  rational.  He  was  certainly  in  the 
right  when  he  took  the  matter  loi^ely.  I  can 
not  prevail  on  myself  to  agree  with  him  in  bis 
censure  of  hu  own  conduct.  It  is  not,  he  will 
give  me  leave  to  say,  either  useless  or  danger- 
ous. He  asserts  that  retrospeet  is  not  wise; 
and  the  proper,  die  only  pn^r  subject  of  ht' 
qnivj  is,  "not  how  we  got  into  this  difficult, 
but  how  wa  are  to  get  oat  of  it."  In  other 
wofds,  ve  are,  aoeording  to  liini,  to  eonsolt  oar 
invontion  and  to  rejeot  our  experienoe.  The 
mode  of  deliberatim  be  reoommends  is  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  every  rule  of  reasao,  and  every 
principle  of  good  sense  estaUished  among  man- 
kind ;  f<H-  that  snue  and  that  raason  I  luve  ol- 
'ways  ondentood  abs(4ately  to  prescribe,  when- 
ever wo  are  invtdved  in  difficulties  fitim  the 
measures  we  have  pursued,  that  we  shoold  take 
a  sUict  review  of  those  measures,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect our  errors,  if  they  should  be  corrigible ;  or 
at  least  to  avoid  a  dull  uniformity  in  mischief 
and  the  unpitied  calamity  of  being  repeatedly 
caught  in  the  same  snare. 

Sir,  I  will  freely  follow  the  honorable  gentle- 
man in  his  historical  discussion,  without  the  least 
management  for  men  or  measures,  farther  than 
as  they  shall  seem  to  roe  to  deserve  it.  Bat  be- 
fore I  go  into  that  large  consideration,  because 
I  wodM  omit  nothing  that  oaa  give  the  Hoois 
satis&ction,  I  wish  to  tread, 

I.  The  HARROW  OBoiTiin,  to  which  alone  the 
honorable  gentleman,  in  one  part  of  his  otoocum  ia 
speech,  has  so  strictly  confined  us.      *■  "»*^ 

(1 .)  He  desires  to  know  whether,  if  we  were 
to  repeal  this  tax  agreeably  to  the    ^  ^ 
proposition  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man  who  made  the  motion,  the  Amer- 
icons  would  not  take  pott  on  (At*  concemon,  in 
order  to  make  a  new  attack  on  the  next  body  aC 
taxes ;  and  whether  they  would  not  call  for  a  re 
peal  of  the  doty  on  wine  as  loudly  as  they  do 
now  for  the  repeal  of  the  doty  on  tea?    Sir,  I 
can  give  no  security  on  this  subject.    But  I  vrill 
do      that  I  can,  and  all  that  can  be  fairly  da- 
manded.    To  the  experience  which  the  h<Kiora> 
ble  gentleman  reprobiues  in  one  instant  and  re 
verts  to  in  the  next ;  to  that  experience,  without 
the  least  wavering  or  hesitation  on  my  part,  1 
steadily  appeal ;  and  would  to  God  there  was  no 
other  arbiter  to  decide  on  the  vote  with  vriiieh 
the  House  is  to  ooadude  this  day  I 

When  Parliament  repealed  the  Stamp  Act  hi 
the  year  1766, 1  affirm,  fint,  that  the  Amerioana 
did  not,  in  eonsequence  of  this  meaaore,  call  vftm 
you  to  give  up  the  former  pariiamentaiy  revenue 
which  subsisted  in  that  country,  or  even  any  oat 
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of  the  articles  which  oompoee  it'  1  affirm,  alto, 
that  when,  departing  from  the  nuudms  of  that  re- 
peal, joa  revtfcd  ibe  aehonw  of  ttutatioD,  and 
iherel^  flUed  tbe  niiMb  of  the  odonbti  viA  new 
jeaioaaj,  and  an  itKta  of  iqiprehnHui,  then  it  WH 
that  they  qoarreled  with  tha  old  tauaaiweUaa 
the  new ;  then  it  wt^  and  not  till  then,  that  they 
qnestioned  all  the  parti  of  jonr  legialalire  power ; 
and  bj  the  battery  of  moh  queatioDa  have  shaken 
tbe  solid  fltrootore  of  this  empire  to  its  deepest 
fuaiidations. 

or  those  two  pn^ouUons  I  shall,  before  I  have 
dcme,  give  such  oonviooiR(f,  mioh  damning  proof, 
that,  however  tbe  contrary  may  be  whispered  in 
circles,  or  bawled  in  new^iapers,  they  nbrer  aam 
will  dare  to  raise  their  voices  in  Utia  House.  I 
speak  with  great  confidence.  I  have  reason  for 
it.  The  ministera  are  with  me.  Tluy,  at  least, 
are  convinced  that  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
had  not,  and  that  no  repeal  can  have,  the  cmse- 
qoenoes  which  the  honorable  gentleman  who  de- 
fends their  meuores  is  so  mnch  alarmed  at.  To 
their  condnot  I  refer  him  for  a  eonolosive  answer 
to  hi*  objeotiMi.  I  01117  ^  proof  irreaiitibly 
into  the  very  bo^  of  both  ninistry  and  Paritfr- 
ment;  not  on  any  geoeal  reasoning  growing 
,oat  of  odbteral  matter,  bat  cn  the  oondnet  oS 
tbe  hoaordile  gontlunaft's  midaterial  fkiends  on 
the  new  ravenoe  itselfl 

Tbe  aot  of  1767,  which  grants  this  tea  duly, 
■sts  fivth  in  Us  preamUe  that  it  was  expedient 
to  raiae  a  rev eaae  in  Ameriea  (or  the  support  of 
the  eivil  government  there,  as  well  as  for  pur- 
pgoes  still  more  extensive.  To  this  sapport  the 
aot  aangtM  six  branches  of  duties.  About  two 
years  after  this  act  passed,  the  ministry — I  mean 
the  present  ministry — thought  it  expedient  to  re- 
peal five  of  the  duties,  and  to  leave,  for  reasmis 
best  known  to  themselves,  only  tbe  sixth  stand- 
ing. Soppose  any  person,  at  the  time  of  that 
repeal,  bad  thus  addressed  the  minister  "  Coo- 
dconniag,  as  yon  do,  the  repeal  of  tbe  Stamp  Aot, 
why  do  you  venture  to  repeal  tbe  duties  upon 
glass,  p^Nir,  and  painters'  eokm?  Let  your 
pretense  for  the  rqwal  be  what  it  wQ),  are  jroa 
not  thoroughly  convineed  that  your  concessions 
will  prodoce,  not  satisbotioo,  but  insolence,  in 
tbe  Americans;  and  that  the  giving  up  these 
taxes  will  neoessitata  the  giving  iqi  of  all  the 
rest?"  This  ottjeotum  was  as  ^pable  then  as 
it  is  DOW ;  and  it  was  as  good  for  preserving  the 
five  duties  as  for  retaining  the  sixth.  Besides, 
die  minister  will  recollect,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  had  bat  jnst  preceded  his  repeal ;  and 
tbe  ill  policy  of  that  measure  (had  it  been  so  im- 
politic as  it  has  been  represented),  sod  the  mis- 
chiefe  it  produced,  were  quite  recent.  Upon  tbe 
principlw,  therefore,  of  the  honorable  gentleman, 
npon  the  principles  of  the  minister  himself,  the 
minister  has  nothing  at  all  to  answer.    He  stands 

*  There  is  reason  Eo  believe  that  the  ooloaiea 
woold  not  have  made  any  opposition  to  duties  im- 
posed Ibr  tbe  mere  r^olatioo  of  trade. 

>  Lord  North,  then  ChancsUor  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  aunister  at  the  time  of  this  repeal,  March  5th, 
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coodomned  by  himseU^  and  by  all  his  assoeiates, 
old  and  new,  as  a  destroyer,  in  tbe  first  trust  of 
finance,  in  the  revenues ;  and  in  tbe  first  rank  of 
honor,  as  a  betrayer  of  the  digai^  of  his  ooontry. 

Most  men,  espeually  grottt  0MB,  do  aot  alw^ 
kaow  their  well-widim.  I  eome  to  rosoae  tint 
noUe  Lord  oat  ttf  the  hands  of  thoso  be  oalls  his 
friends,  and  eveo  oat  of  his  own.  I  wUl  do  him 
the  jnttioe  be  is  dMiied  at  hune.  He  has  not 
been  this  wicked  or  impradwit  man.  He  knew 
that  a  repeal  bad  no  teodenoy  to  |mdaoe  the  mi»' 
chiefs  which  give  so  mnch  alarm  to  his  honora- 
ble  friend.  His  woric  was  not  bad  in  its  princi- 
ple, but  imperfect  in  its  exeontion ;  and  the  mo- 
tion on  your  paper  presses  him  only  to  oomplete 
a  proper  plan,  which,  by  some  nnfortunate  and 
unaoooontable  error,  he  had  left  unfinished. 

I  hope,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  is  thorongbly  satisfied,  and  saticAed  oat  of  the 
proceedings  of  Uie  ministry  on  their  own  favorite 
act,  that  his  fears  from  a  repeal  are  gronndless. 
If  he  is  not,  I  leave  him,  and  tbe  noble  Lord  who 
sits  by  Vim,  to  settle  the  mattO',  as  well  as  th^ 
can,  together ;  for  if  the  rspeid  Aainiean  tazei 
deetrt^s  all  oar  govenmunt  in  Ameriea  he  is 
the  man  I — and  he  is  the  worst  of  all  the  repeal- 
ers, becBose  he  is  the  last* 

(2.)  Batlhearit  eoniUmiallyrang  inmy  ears, 
now  and  fenaerly,  "the  pnambU/  „m„^ 
what  vriU  become  the  preamble,  if  »«tp«^ 
you  repeal  this  tax  ?"  I  am  swry  to 
be  compelled  so  often  to  expose  tbe  calamities 
and  disgraoes  of  Parliament.  The  preamble  of 
this  law,  standing  as  it  now  stands,  has  tbe  lie  di- 
rect given  to  it  by  the  provisionary  part  at  the 
aot ;  if  that  can  be  called  provisionary  which 
makes  no  provision.  I  should  be  afraid  to  ex- 
press myself  in  this  manner,  espocialty  tn  the  face 
of  such  a  formidable  array  of  abili^  as  is  now 
drawn  up  before  me,  composed  of  the  ancient 
household  troops  of  that  side  of  tbe  House,  and 
the  new  recruits  from  this,  if  the  matter  were 
not  clear  and  indictable.  Nothing  bat  tmlh 
could  give  me  this  flnnoess ;  but  pliun  truth  and 
clear  eridenee  oan  be  beat  down  no  obili^. 
The  olerk  will  be  so  good  as  to  torn  to  Ae  aet, 
and  to  read  tbia  ikvorite  preamble. 

[It  vras  read  in  die  following  wmtb : 

"Whereas  it  is  expedient  iSitX  a  revenue 
shonld  be  raised  in  yoor  Majes^s  donUnions  ia 
America,  for  making  a  more  certain  and  adequate 
provision  for  defraying  the  charge  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  support  of  civil  goven^ 
ment  in  such  provinces  where  it  shall  l>e  found 
necessary,  and  toward  farther  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  defending,  |voteoliog,  and  securing  the 
said  dominions."] 

You  have  heard  this  pompons  peifomance. 
Now  where  is  die  revenue  which  is  to  do  all 
these  mighty  things?  Five  sixths  repealed — 
abandoned-'-sunk  — gone-Most  forever.  Does 


*  The  pnogeocy  of  diis  orgumeHtum  ad  hominem 
is  increased  by  Ae  bgenioaa  tun  ^ven  to  ft  by  Mr. 
Boikfl,  that  he  is  defendhig  Lord  Hoftii  agalnat  bis 
own  friends  and  adbaranti. 
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tbe  pow  Kdituy  tea  da^  rapport  the  purposes 
cS  this  preamble  f  Is  not  the  sapply  there  stated 
as  efleetuallf  i^Muidoiied  as  if  the  tea  duty  had 
perished  in  tbe  general  wrviAf  Here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  precioos  mookerjr — a  preamble 
without  ao  act — taxes  granted  in  onler  to  be  re- 
pealed— and  the  reasons  of  the  grant  still  care- 
fully kept  upl  This  is  raisii^  a  revenae  in 
Amerioal  This  is  preserring  digaitj  in  En> 
gland  I  If  yoa  repeal  this  tax  in  oompliuice 
vith  the  rooticm,  I  readily  admit  that  you  lose 
this  fair  preamble.  Estimate  your  loss  in  it. 
The  object  of  the  act  is  gone  already ;  and  all 
you  suffer  is  the  purging  the  statuie-book  of  the 
opprobrium  of  an  empty,  absurd,  and  false  re- 
oital. 

It  has  been  said  again  and  again,  that  the  five 
PNUiiHiiut  taxes  vere  repealed  on  commercial 
wT^^pmM  P^ociples.  It  is  so  said  in  the  paper 
Mi«McnM  in  my  hand* — a  paper  which  I  oon- 
'  atantly  carry  about,  which  I  have  oft- 

en used,  and  shall  often  use  again.  What  is  got 
by  this  paltry  pretense  of  oommercial  principles 
Jl  kaow  not ;  for,  if  your  govemment  in  America 
is  destroyed  by  tlie  repeal  <^  taxes,  it  is  of  no  con- 
sequenoe  njion  vrbat  ideas  the  repeal  is  ground- 
ed. Repeal  this  tax,  too,  upon  oonunercial  prin- 
ciples, if  you  please.  These  principles  will  serve 
as  well  now  as  they  did  formerly.  But  yon  know 
that,  either  your  objection  to  a  repeal  from  these 
supposed  consequences  has  no  validity,  or  that 
this  pretense  never  could  remove  it.  This  com- 
merciai  motive  never  was  believed  by  any  men, 
either  in  America,  which  this  letter  is  meant  to 
soothe,  or  in  England,  which  it  is  meant  to  de- 
ceive. It  was  impossible  it  should ;  because  ev- 
ery man,  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  detail 
of  commerce,  must  know,  that  several  of  the  ar- 
ticles on  which  tbe  tax  was  repealed  were  fitter 
objects  of  duties  than  almost  any  other  articles 
that  ccHild  posaiUy  be  oluMBn ;  widiout  compari> 
■on  more  as  than  the  tea  that  was  left  taxed,  as 
infinitely  Jess  liable  to  be  eluded  bj  etmtrabaiid. 
The  tax  nptn  red  and  white  lead  was  of  this  na- 
ture. You  have,  in  this  kingdom,  an  advantage 
in  lead  that  amounts  to  a  monopoly.  When  you 
find  yoarself  in  this  situation  of  advantage,  you 
sometimes  venture  to  tax  even  yonr  own  export. 
Tou  did  so,  soon  after  tbe  last  war,  when,  upon 
this  principle,  you  ventured  to  impose  a  duty  on 
eoals.  In  all  the  artieles  of  American  contra- 
band trade,  who  ever  heard  of  the  smuggling  of 
red  lead  and  white  lead  ?  Tou  might,  there- 
fore, well  enough,  without  danger  of  contraband, 
and  without  injury  to  commerce  (if  this  were  the 
whole  consideration),  have  taxed  these  commodi- 
ties. The  same  may  be  said  of  glass.  Besides, 
some  of  the  things  taxed  were  so-  trivial,  that  the 
kMs  of  tbe  objects  themselves,  and  their  utter  ao- 
nibilatioa  out  of  American  oommeroe,  would  have 
been  oomparetively  as  nothing.  But  is  the  arti- 
cle of  tea  snob  an  olgeot  in  the  trade  of  England 
aa  not  to  be  Ult,  or  felt  but  slightly,  like  white 

•  Lord  HUlsbomagfa's  dceolv  letter  to  Hie  gov- 
amora  oftfieaiiloBlea  oonoeniDg  the  repeal  of  some 
at  Ae  daties  laid  b  tfw  aot  of  ITT* 


lead,  and  red  lead,  and  painters*  ooknaT  Tea  ia 
an  oligeot  of  &r  other  importance.  Tea  is  p«- 
haps  the  moat  important  ol^t,  taking  it  with  its 
neceaaary  conoeotions,  of  any  iia  the  mighty  cir- 
cle of  our  oommeroe.  If  oommercial  principles 
had  been  tbe  true  motives  to  the  rep^,  or  had 
they  been  at  all  attended  to,  ta  would  have  been 
tht  last  article  we  tkovtd  Aow  taxed  for  a 
nAject  of  controvtrty. 

Sir,  it  is  not  a  pleasant  consideration ;  but 
nothing  in  the  world  can  read  so  awful  and  so  in- 
structive a  lesson,  as  the  conduct  of  ministry  in 
this  business,  upon  the  mischief  of  not  having 
large  and  liberal  ideas  in  the  management  cmT 
great  aSairs.'  Never  have  the  servants  of  the 
state  looked  at  the  whole  of  your  complicated  in- 
terests in  one  connected  view.  They  have  taken 
things  by  bits  and  scraps,  some  at  one  time  and 
oaa  pretense,  and  some  at  another,  just  as  they 
presaed,  without  any  sort  of  regard  to  titeor  rd»> 
tions  or  dependencies.  Tb^  never  had  any  land 
of  system,  right  or  wrong,  but  only  innnted  oe- 
casi«iaUy  some  miaerabto  tale  lor  tbe  day,  in  or- ' 
der  meanly  to  sneak  out  of  difficulties  intowbick 
tbey  had  proudly  strutted.  And  they  were  put 
to  all  these  shifts  and  devices,  full  of  meanneas  and 
full  of  mischief,  in  order  to  pilfer  piecemeal  a  re- 
peal of  an  act  which  they  had  not  the  generoua 
courage,  when  they  found  and  felt  their  error, 
honorably  and  Curly  to  disclaim.  By  such  man- 
agement, by  the  irresistible  operation  of  feeble 
counsels,  so  paltry  a  sum  as  threepence  in  the 
eyes  of  a  financier,  so  insignificant  an  article  as 
tea  in  the  eyes  of  a  phtlosc^her,  bava  shaken  the 
pillars  of  a  commenual  em|Hn  that  oiroled  the 
.  whole  globe. 

Do  yon  forget  that,  in  tbe  veiy  last  year,  yoa 
stood  on  the  preoipioe  of  a  general  riwnBiiar 
bankruptcy?  Toor  dangw  was  in-  '^^^ 
deed  great.  Ton  were  diatraased  in  mm 
the  aRaica«>f  the  East  India  Compaiqr ;  and  yoa 
well  know  what  aort  att\dn^  are  invt^red  in  the 
Comprehensive  energy  of  that  s^ifioant  appella- 
tion. I  am  not  called  upmi  to  enlarge  to  yoa  on 
that  danger,  which  you  thought  proper  yourselves 
to  aggravate,  and  to  display  to  tbe  world  with 
all  the  parade  of  indiscreet  declamation.  The 
monopoly  of  the  most  lucrative  trades  and  the 
possession  of  imperial  revenues  had  brought  yoo 
to  the  verge  of  beggary  and  ruin.  Such  was 
your  representation  —  such,  in  some  measure, 
was  your  case.  Tbe  vent  of  ten  millions  of 
pounds  of  this  commodity,  now  locked  up  by  the 

*  Mr.  B  orke  here  pauses  for  a  mouent  ia  Uie  prog- 
ress of  bis  argninen^  to  give  as  one  of  those  fine  gen- 
eralizations with  which  he  n  often  strengtbeos  and 
digniflei  hii  diicassion  of  a  partionlar  point,  by  ria. 
ing  to  some  broader  trnth  with  which  It  is  oonoected. 
The  stinging  force  of  bis  imagery  in  some  parti,  and 
the  bean^  of  it  in  others,  are  worthy  of  attention. 
In  tbe  next  paragraph  he  pata  the  Brgnment  on  a 
new  greond,  viz.,  that  tbe  wants  of  the  East  India 
Company  ought  to  have  prevented  a  qnarret  abont 
tea  with  the  coloniesi  which  would  have  faroisbed 
an  immense  niKrint.ifd>ey  had  not  been  led  tocom- 
bine  against  the  nse  of  it  by  aUicffnooe  of  the  tax  i 
be  dien  retores  todw  anhJeotof  die  praaaiUe. 
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operation  ofaa  injndicioiu  tax,  and  rotting  in  the 
warebousea  of  the  Company,  wonld  have  pre- 
vented all  this  distress,  and  M  that  series  <^  des- 
perate measures  which  yon  thought  yourselves 
obliged  to  take  in  conaeqaence  of  it.  America 
would  have  (iimisbed  that  vent,  which  no  oth- 
er part  of  lb»  world  o»  fiiraMi  bnt  Anerioa ; 
where  tea  is  next  to  a  nooeiMiT  of  fife,  and 
where  the  demand  gnnra  upon  the  vappl^.  I 
hope  onr  dear-boo^  Eeat  India,  oomnutteea 
have  done  os  at  least  so  mooh  good  as  to  let  ns 
know,  that  witiioat  a  mere  eztoasin  sale  of  that 
article,  our  East  India  revenaes  and  aoqaisitiona 
can  have  no  certain  oonneotion  with  tins  conntry. 
It  is  through  the  AmeTioan  trade  of  tea  that  yoar 
East  India  conqnests  are  to  be  prevented  from 
erasbing  you  with  their  borden.  They  are 
ponderous  indeed  j  and  they  most  have  that 
great  ooDDtcy  to  lean  npm,  or  Uiey  tumble  upon 
your  head.  It  is  the  same  folly  that  has  lost  you 
at  ODce  the  bftnafit  of  the  West  and  of  the  East. 
This  folly  has  thrown  open  folding  doors  to  con- 
traband, and  will  be  the  means  of  giving  the  prof- 
its of  the  trade  of  yoor  colonies  to  every  nation 
but  yoarselves.  Never  did  a  people  suffer  so 
much  for  the  empty  words  of  a  preamble.  It 
most  be  given  ap.  For  on  what  principle  does 
it  stond?  This  hmam  revenue  stands  at  diis 
hoar,  on  all  the  debate,  as  a  descrqitioB  of  rar- 
enne  not  as  yet  known  in  bU  tbe  eompreheosive, 
bat  too  eom]vebeBsiTe  1  vipoebalary  of  fiaanae — 
«  prtambiUaty  tax.  It  is,  indeed,  a  Muc  of  soph- 
istry, a  tax  of  pedantry,  a  tax  <^  dispat^ioo,  a 
tax  of  war  and  rebellion,  a  tax  fw  any  tiling  bat 
benefit  totheunpoaen,  oraatis&ction totbemb- 
jeot. 

(3.)  Well  I  bat,  whatever  it  is,  gentlemen  will 
oigbt  »o  ■Mill  colouista  to  take  the  teas. 

'iSirfrf™  them?    Mas' seven 

years'  struggle  been  yet  able  to  force 
them  ?  O,  bnt  it  seems  we  are  yet  in  the  right. 
The  tax  is  "triJliHg~~ia  efleot,  it  is  rather  an 
exoneration  than  an  imposition ;  three  fourths 
of  the  duty  formerly  payable  on  teas  exported  to 
America  is  taken  off;  the  place  of  eollection  is 
only  shifted ;  instead  of  the  retention  of  a  shilling 
from  the  drawback  here,  it  is  threepence  custom 
paid  in  America."  All  this,  sir,  is  very  tme. 
Bat  this  is  tbe  very  foUy  and  misehief  of  tbe  act. 
Inoredible  as  it  may  seem,  yoa  know  that  you 
have  deliberately  thrown  away  a  large  doty 
which  yoa  held  seeare  and  quiet  in  your  bands, 
for  the  vain  hope  of  getting  one  three  foortbs 
less,  dirough  every  Inxard,  throagb  certain  liti- 
galiMi,  and  poinbly  through  war. 

The  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  doties  on 
Shown  fi  ba  paper  and  glass  imposed  by  the  same 
^"a^OM  t^ii  ""^^  exactly  in  the  same  spirit. 
*  ■  There  are  heavy  excises  on  those  ar- 

ticles when  used  in  England.  On  export,  these 
excises  are  drawn  back.  But  instead  of  with- 
holding the  drawback,  which  might  have  been 
done,  with  ease,  without  charge,  without  possi- 
lulity  of  Bmuggling ;  and  instead  of  applying  the 
money  (money  already  in  yoor  hands)  acoonling 
to  yoar  pleasore,  you  began  yoor  oprnMimis  in 


finance  by  flinging  away  yoar  revenue  ;  yoa  al- 
lowed the  whole  drawback  on  export,  and  then 
you  charged  the  duty  (which  you  had  before  dis- 
charged) payable  in  the  colonies,  where  it  was 
certain  the  collection  would  devour  it  to  the 
bone,  if  any  reveaao  were  ever  suffered  to  be 
coUeoted  at  all.  One  spirit  pervades  and  ani> 
mates  the  Vfacde  mass. 

Coald  any  thing  be  a  sabject  of  more  jost 
•lann  to  Ameiiea  than  to  see  yoa  go  oot  of  the 
plain  high  road  of  flnanoe,  and  give  op  yoar  most 
certain  reveones  and  yoor  cleareM  interest  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  iosotting  yoar  colonies  T  No 
man  ever  doubted  that  the  commodity  of  tea 
oould  bear  an  imposition  of  threepence.  But  no 
commodity  will  beer  threepence,  or  will  bear  a 
penny,  when  tbe  general  feelings  of  men  are  ir- 
ritated, and  two  millions  of  people  are  resolved 
not  to  pay.  The  feelings  ol  the  colonies  were 
formerly  the  feelings  of  Great  Britain.  Theirs 
were  formerly  tbe  feelings  of  Mr.  Hampden  when 
called  npon  for  tbe  payment  of  twenty  shillings.^ 
Would  twenty  shillings  have  rained  Mr.  Hamp- 
den's fortune  ?  No !  but  the  payment  of  hsif 
twenty  shillings,  on  the  principle  it  was  demand- 
ed, wonld  have  made  him  a  slave.  It  is  the 
weight  of  that  preamble,  of  which  yoo  are  so 
find,  and  not  tiie  weight  of  the  doty,  that  tbe 
Amerioaas  are  anable  and  anwUUng  to  bear. 

It  is  then,  air,  npon  the  prino^  of  this  mea^ 
me,  and  nothing  else,  that  we  are  at  issae.  It 
is  a  prineiple  of  political  expedienoy.  Year  act 
of  1787  asserts  that  It  is  expedient  to  raise  a 
revenue  in  America;  your  act  <^  1769  [March, 
1770],  which  takes  away  that  revenue,  contra- 
dicts the  act  of  1767 ;  and,  something  much 
stronger  then  words,  asserts  that  it  is  not  expe- 
dient. It  is  a  reflectioa  upon  your  wisdom  to 
persist  in  a  solemn  parliamentary  declaration  of 
the  expedienoy  of  any  object,  for  which,  at  the 
same  time,  yoo  make  no  sort  of  proviaion.  And 
pray,  sir,  let  not  this  circumstance  escape  you — 
it  ia  very  material — that  the  preamble  of  this  act, 
which  we  wish  to  repeal,  ia  not  declaratory  of  a 
right,  as  some  gentlemen  seem  to  argue  it ;  it  is 
only  a  recital  of  tbe  expediency  of  a  certain  ex> 
eroise  of  a  right  sapposed  already  to  have  been 
asserted ;  an  exercise  you  are  now  ooiuending 
for  by  ways  and  means,  whieb  yoa  confess, 
tbou^  ibey  were  t^Myed,  to  be  utterly  bunffi- 
cient  for  their  parpose.  Ton  are,  therafbre,  at 
this  moment  in  tbe  awkward  aitoatioa  of  fight- 
ii^  fiir  a  lAantom — a  qaiddity — a  thing  that 
wants  not  only  a  snbstanoe,  bat  even  a  name ; 
for  a  thing  which  is  neither  abstract  right,  nor 
proRtable  enjoyment. 

(4.)  They  tell  you,  air,  that  your  digmtjf  is 
tied  to  it.    I  know  not  how  it  happens, 
bat  thia  dignity  of  yonra  ia  a  terrible  pj™«  ■  ~- 
enonmbranco  to  you,  for  it  baa  of  late  ^ 
been  at  war  with  yoar  interest,  yoar  equity,  and 
every  idea  tit  your  policy.    Sliow  tbe  thing  you 


^  The  refusal  of  ttiis  oelebrated  man  to  ■pay  "  ihip- 
money,"  when  illegal^  demanded  hy  Charlea  L,  is 
known  to  slL 
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contend  for  to  be  reasoo ;  abow  it  to  be  common 
sense ;  show  it  to  be  the  means  of  fttt&iniog  some 
useful  end  and  then  I  ua  content  to  allow  it 
what  dignity  700  please.  But  what  dignity  is 
derived  from  the  perseverance  in  absurdity,  is 
more  than  ever  I  could  disoeni.  Tfaq  bonon^le 
gentkmaa  has  said  welt — indeed,  in  jnort  of  bis 
goDBittl  obserratioiu  I  agree  'with  him — he  says, 
that  this  sobjeot  does  not  stand  as  it  did  fonnerly. 
Ob,  certaioly  not  t  everj  hour  you  continae  00 
this  iU>eboseD  gtvund,  your  difficoUies  thiokeB  on 
joa ;  and,  diwefbm,  my  cmclosioo  is,  lesiove 
from  a  bod  positioo  as  qoiokly  as  yoa  can.  The 
disgtaoe,  and  the  becMsity  of  yielding,  both  ot 
them,  grow  upon  you  every  hour  of  your  delay. 

Bm  will  yoa  repeal  tbe  aat,  says  the  honorable 
DiciHr  geutleman,  at  this  instant,  whea  Araer- 
Sm  '^^^  iea  is  in  open  resistanoe  to  your  au- 
iTa  rapMi  in  thority,  and  that  you  have  just  revived 
liiMMhrn"*  your  system  of  taxation  7  He  thinks 
***-  he  has  driven  us  into  a  oomer.  But 

thus  pent  up,  I  am  ocmtent  to  meet  bim,  be- 
oause  X  enter  the  lists  supported  by  my  old  au- 
thority, bis  new  friends,  the  ministers  themselves. 
The  honorable  gentleman  remembers  that  ^wut 
Ave  years  ago  as  great  distorbanees  as  tbe  pres> 
eot  prevailed  in  America  on  aoeount  of  the  new 
■  taxes.  Tbe  ministers  represented  these  disturb, 
anoee  as  treuonaUe ;  and  this  House  thought 
Tftopw,  OD  that  repraseDtatkn,  to  make  a  famous 
address  for  a  revinl  and  for  a  new  applioation 
of  a  statute  ot  Henry  VIH.  We  besought  tbe 
King,  in  that  wiU-^ctuidntd  address,  to  inqnira 
into  treasons,  and  to  bring  tbe  mppoaed  traitors 
from  America  to  Great  Britain  for  trial."  His 
Majesty  was  frfeased  graciously  to  priHnise  a 
oompliaace  with  our  request.  AH  the  attempts 
from  this  side  of  tbe  House  to  resist  these  vio- 
lenoes,  and  to  bring  about  a  repeal,  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  soorn.  An  apprehension  of  tbe 
very  consequences  now  stated  by  the  boncHrable 
gentleman  was  then  given  as  a  reason  for  shot- 
ting the  door  against  all  hope  of  such  an  altera- 
tion. And  so  strong  was  tbe  spirit  for  support- 
ing the  new  taxes,  that  the  session  concluded 
with  the  following  remarkable  declaration.  Aft- 
er stating  tbe  vigorous  measures  which  bad  been 
pursued,  the  speeob  from  the  throne  proceeds : 

"  You  have  assured  me  of  your  firm  support 
in  tbe  proeeootioD  of  them.  Nothing,  in  my 
<^ni(n,  could  be  more  likely  to  enable  the  well- 
disposed  ammg  my  subjects  in  that  part  of  tbe 
world  eAetoally  to  disoourage  and  defeat  the 
designs  of  die  factioos  and  seditioos,  than  the 
heaxty  ooDonrreDoe  of  every  branoh  of  tbe  Leg- 
islature in  maintaining  tbe  exeoation  of  the  laws 
in  every  part  of  my  dcuninions." 

After  this,  no  man  dreamed  that  a  repeal  un- 
der  this  ministry  could  possibly  take  place.  The 
honorable  gentleman  knows  as  well  as  I  that 
the  idea  was  utterly  ej^tloded  by  those  who  sway 


•  Id  Febmsry,  1769,  Pariitment  addressed  the 
Kinp.atthe  saggestioD  of  ministers,  reqaaatin;  him 
to  exercise  the  powers  here  mentioned,  under  an  ob- 
solete aot  of  Ae  35th  of  Heniy  VIU. 


tbe  House.  This  speech  was  made  on  the  dth 
day  of  May,  1769.  Five  days  after  this  speech, 
that  is,  on  tbe  1 3tb  of  tbe  same  month,  the  publio 
circular  letter,  a  part  <^  which  I  am  going  to 
read  to  you,  was  written  by  Lord  HUUboron^ 
secretary  of  state  for  tbe  colonies.  After  re- 
citing tbe  snbstaooe  ^  the  King's  speech,  he 
goes  on  thus ; 

"  I  oan  take  upon  me  to  assure  yoa,  notwith- 
standing insiiutatioDs  to  tbe  ooatraiy,  from  men 
with  factious  and  seditMos  viewi,  that  his  Miy- 
es^'s  present  administrBtion  have  at  no  time 
entertained  a  design  tojR'opDae  to  Parliament  to 
lay  any  farther  taxes  npcm  America  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  raising  a  revenue ;  and  that  it  is  lU  pres- 
ent their  intention  to  propose,  the  next  sesuon 
of  Parliament,  to  take  off  tbe  duties  aptw  glass, 
paper,  and  colors,  upon  consideration  of  such  do- 
ties  having  been  laid  contrary  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  commerce. 

"  These  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  tbe 
sentiments  of  bis  Majesty's  present  servants,  and 
by  which  their  conduct  in  respect  to  America 
has  been  governed.  And  hb  Majesty  relies  upon 
your  prudence  and  fidelity  fi»  suob  an  exfriana- 
tton  of  bis  measures  as  may  tend  to  remove  the 
prejudices  which  have  been  excited  by  the  uis* 
refHvsentations  of  those  who  are  enemieB  to  tba 
peace  and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  mi  her 
cokmiea,  and  to  re-establish  that  motnd  coofl- 
dence  tad  aSeotian  npoa  which  the  ghry  and 
safety  of  the  Britidi  empire  depmd.** 

Here,  nt,  is  a  canonical  book  of  ministerial 
scripture  J  the  General  Epistle  to  tbe  Ameri- 
cans. What  does  the  gentleman  say  to  it? 
Here  a  repeal  is  promised ;  promised  without 
condition,  and  while  your  authority  was  nottially 
resisted.  I  pass  by  the  publio  promise  of  a  peer 
relative  to  the  repeal  of  taxes  by  this  Honse.  I 
pass  by  the  use  of  tbe  King's  name  in  a  matter 
of  supply — ^tbat  sacred  and  reserved  right  c^the 
Commons.  I  conceal  the  ridiculous  figure 
Parliament,  hurling  its  Uinnders  at  the  gigantic 
rebellion  America,  and  then,  five  days  after, 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  those  assemblies  we  af- 
fected to  despise,  begging  them,  by  tbe  inter- 
vention of  our  ministerial  suroties,  to  rooeive  our 
submission,  uid  heartily  promising  amendment. 
These  might  have  been  soions  matters  formerly ; 
but  we  are  grown  wiser  than  onr  btbeis.  Fass- 
ing,  therefore,  frMU  the  oonstitutiiual  oonudere- 
tion  to  the  mere  policy,  does  not  tUs  letter  imply 
that  the  idea  of  taxing  America  for  tbe  purpose 
of  revenue  is  an  abtxninable  project,  when  the 
ministry  suppose  none  but  factious  men,  and  with 
seditious  views,  could  charge  them  wiUi  it?  Does 
not  this  letter  adopt  and  sanctify  the  American 
distuictioo  of  taxing  for  a  revenue  ?  Does  it  not 
state  the  ministerial  rojeotion  of  such  principle  ot 
taxation,  not  as  the  occasional,  but  tbe  constant 
opinion  oS  the  King's  servants  ?  Does  it  not 
say — I  care  not  bow  consistently- — but  does  it 
not  say  that  their  c<Maduot  with  regard  to  Amer- 
ica has  been  always  governed  by  this  policy  ?  It 
goes  a  great  deal  fortber.  These  excellent  and 
tms^  servantt  otiho  King,  justly  fearful  lest  they 
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ttenueWeB  sboald  have  lost  all  credit  with  the 
world,  bt'wg  oat  the  image  of  their  gracioos  Sov- 
ereign from  the  inmost  and  most  saored  shrine, 
and  they  pawn  him  as  a  security  for  their  prem- 
ises. "  His  Majesty  relies  on  yoar  pnidenee  and 
fidelity  for  suoh  an  ezfAanation  of  his  measures." 
These  sentiments  of  the  mioister,  and  these  meos- 
ores  of  his  Majesty,  can  only  relate  to  the  princi- 
ple and  practice  of  taxing  for  a  revenne ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, Lord  Botetourt,  stating  it  as  such,  did, 
with  great  proprie^,  and  in  the  exact  spirit  of 
hit  iutraotKMU,  endeavor  to  remove  the  fean  of 
the  Virginian  aseenUHy,  lest  the  sentinwnts  which 
it  seems  (unknown  to  the  world)  bad  always  heen 
thoM  of  the  ministen,  and  hy  wbioh  their  oondnot 
in  respect  to  Amerioa  bad  been  gOToned,  dumld, 
by  some  possible  revdotioa,  favorable  to  wicked 
American  taxers,  be  hcreaAer  ooanteraoted.  He 
addresses  them  in  this  maimer ': 

"  It  may  possibly  be  otyeoted  that,  as  his  Mq- 
es^'s  present  administr^ion  are  not  immortal, 
their  successors  may  be  inclined  to  attempt  to 
undo  what  the  present  ministers  shall  have  at- 
tempted to  perform ;  and  to  tbfU  objection  I  oao 
give  but  this  answer :  that  it  ia  ray  flm  opinion 
that  the  plan  X  have  stated  to  you  will  certainly 
take  place,  and  that  it  will  nevw  be  departed 
from ;  and  so  determined  am  I  forever  to  abide 
by  it,  that  I  will  be  content  to  be  declared  inbt' 
moos  if  I  do  not,  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  at 
alt  times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  oooastims, 
exert  every  power  with  whioh  I  either  am,  or 
ever  shall  be  legally  invested,  m  order  to  obtain 
and  maintain  tn  the  oontinant  <£  America  that 
satisfaetion  whidi  I  have  been  authorised  to 
promise  this  day,  liy  the  oaofideiitial  aervants 
of  oar  graeioas  Bovere^n,  who,  to  oertain 
'  knowledge,  rates  his  Ymaix  so  high,  that  he 
woald  rather  part  with  his  erowa  than  pweiwe 
it  by  deceit.'" 

A  gloriooa  and  true  oharaoter  I  vhiofa  (since 
we  sufler  his  mimsters  with  imponi^  to  answer 
for  hia  ideas  of  taxation)  we  ought  to  make  it  oar 
business  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  preserve  in  all 
its  luster.  Let  him  have  character,  since  oars 
is  no  more  I  Let  some  part  of  government  be 
kept  in  respect  1 

This  epistle  is  not  the  letter  of  Lord  Hillsbor- 
ongh  solely,  thoogh  he  held  the  <^iat  pen.  It 

>  A  material  pmnt  is  omitted  by  Ur.  Borke  in  this 
speech,  vix.,  the  mannerin  which  the  AmericotiB  re- 
ceived this  roywl  aisoruce.  The  Assembly  of  Vir- 
finia,  in  their  address  in  answer  to  Lord  Botetourt's 
speech,  express  themselves  tinis :  "  We  will  not  saf- 
br  ear  present  hopes,  aristng  fiom  tfw  pie  Ming  pros- 
pect Toar  L«dshlp  baA  so  kindly  opened  and  dis- 
played to  OS,  to  be  dashed  hj  the  bitter  reflection 
that  any  future  admitdatnitioB  wilt  entertain  a  wish 
to  depart  from  that  plan  which  aSbrds  the  sorest  and 
most  permanent  foondatioD  of  pnbUc  traoqailli^  and 
bappiness.  No,  my  Lord,  we  are  sore  oar  most  gra- 
eicras  Sovereign,  nnder  whatever  changes  may  hap- 
pen m  his  oonfidential  servants,  win  remain  imnm- 
table  in  the  ways  of  trath  and  justice,  and  that  he  ia 
ioc^able  of  deceiring  his  faidifal  sttbjects;  and  we 
esteem  yonr  Lordship's  iDtematkm  not  only  as  war- 
ranted, bat  even  saaetiflsd  by  the  royal  word." 
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was  the  letter  of  the  noble  Lord  upon  the  floor, 
[Lord  North],  and  of  all  the  King's  then  ministers, 
who  (with,  I  thiidc,  the  exception  of  two  only)  are 
his  ministers  at  this  boar.  The  very  first  news 
that  a  Briti^  Parliament  beard  of  what  it  was  to 
do  with  the  duties  which  it  had  given  and  grant- 
ed to  the  King,  was  by  the  publication  of  the 
votes  of  American  assemblies.  It  was  in  Amer- 
ica that  yoor  resolutioos  were  }»edeclared.  It 
was  from  thenoe  that  we  knew  to  a  certainty 
bow  much  exactly,  and  not  a  semple  more  or 
less,  we  were  to  repeal.  We  wue  OBworthy  to 
be  1st  into  the  seoret  of  our  own  oondnct.  The 
assemblies  had  confidential  comma ntcatitMis  from 
bis  Hiyes^'e  eonfiitntM  semuits.  We  were 
nothing  bat  insbiraieati.  Do  yon,  after  this, 
wonder  that  you  bave  no  weight  and  no  respect 
in  the  oolonies  7  After  this,  are  yoa  surprised 
that  Parliament  is  every  day  and  every  where 
losing  (I  feel  it  with  ^rrow,  I  utter  it  with  re- 
luctance) that  reverential  afieotioD  which  so  en- 
dearing a  name  authority  ought  ever  to  oany 
with  it ;  that  you  are  obeyed  solely  from  respect 
to  the  bayonet ;  and  that  this  House,  the  ground 
and  pillar  of  freedom,  ia  itself  held  up  only  by 
the  treaoherons  under-piooing  and  (riumsy  bnt- 
tresses  of  arbitrary  power  ? 

If  this  dignity,  which  is  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  just  policy  and  common,  sense,  had  been  con- 
sulted, there  was  a  time  for  preserving  it,  and  tat 
rec(»ioiling  it  with  any  ooscession.  I^  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1768,  that  session  of  idle  terror  and  emp^ 
menaces,  you  had,  as  yoa  were  often  pressed  to 
do,  repealed  those  taxes,  then  your  strong  oper- 
aliona  woald  have  omzie  justified  and  enforced, 
in  case  yoar  ooaeeauona  had  been  returned  by 
ontrages.  Bat,  prepostenrasjy,  jaa  began  witih 
vu^eoce ;  and  before  terrors  could  have  any  ef- 
fect, either  good  or  bad,  your  ministers  immedi- 
atdy  beg^ied  pardon,  and  promised  ^t  repeal 
to  Ae  oblate  Americans  which  tiiey  had  re- 
fused in  an  easy,  good-natured,  o<NnplyLng  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  The  assemblies,  which  had  been 
publicly  and  avowedly  dissolved  for  their  contu- 
macy, ore  called  ti^ther  to  receive  your  sub- 
missicm.  Your  ministerial  directors  blustered 
like  tragic  tyrants  here ;  and  then  went  mump- 
ing with  a  sore  leg  in  America,  canting,  and 
whining,  and  oomplaining  o[  faction,  which  rep- 
resented them  as  friends  to  a  revenue  from  the 
colonies.  I  hope  nobody  in  this  Hoose  will  here- 
after have  the  impudenee  to  defend  American 
taxes  in  the  name  d  ministry.  The  moment 
they  do,  with  this  letter  o(  attorney  in  ray  band, 
I  will  tell  them,  in  the  anthornwd  tenu,  they 
are  wrebdies,  "with  laetiaaB  and  uditioos 
views;  enMoiea  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  <tf 
the  mother  coantry  and  the  odonies,*'  and  sub- 
verters  "  of  the  mutoal  afieotion  and  ooofidenoe 
on  which  the  gl«7  and  safety  of  the  BritMi  em- 
pire depend." 

After  this  letter,  the  questiaa  is  no  more  on 
propriety  or  dignity.  They  are  gone  already. 
The  faith  of  your  sovereign  is  pledged  for  the 
political  principle.  The  general  deo)arati<»  in 
the  letter  goes  to  the  whde  of  it.   Too  most 
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dierafera  flitber  abandon  the  soheme  or  taxing, 
or  you  most  send  the  ministen  tarred  and  feath- 
ered to  America,  who  dared  to  hold  oat  the  royal 
faith  for  a  reDanciation  of  all  taxes  for  revenue. 
Them  yoa  must  ponwb,  or  tbu  faith  you  roost 
preserve.  The  preservation  of  this  faith  is  o( 
more  oonseqaence  than  the  daties  on  red  lead, 
or  white  lead,  or  on  brtdten  glass,  or  atlas-ordi- 
nary, or  demy-flne,  or  blue  royal,  or  bastard,  or 
fool's-cap,  which  yoti  have  given  ap,  or  the  three- 
peooe  on  tea  which  yoa  have  retained.  The 
letter  went  stamped  with  the  public  anUioritj  of 
diia  kingdom.  The  instmotions  for  the  colony 
govemmrat  go  under  no  other  tanction ;  and 
America  can  not  believe,  and  will  not  obey  joa, 
if  yoa  do  not  preBerve  tida  ohaaael  of  eonamuni* 
oation  tacred.  Toa  are  now  pnniahii^  the  col- 
onies for  acting  on  distinctions  held  out  1^  that 
very  ministry  which  is  here  shining  in  riches,  in 
bvor,  and  in  power,  and  urging  the  poniduoent 
of  the  very  offense  to  which  they  hod  themselves 
been  the  tempters. 

Sir,  if  reasons  respecting  simply  your  own  com- 
merce, which  is  your  own  convenience,  were  the 
sole  grounds  of  the  repeal  of  the  five  daties,  why 
does  Lord  Hillsborough,  in  disclaiming  in  the 
name  of  the  King  and  ministry  their  ever  having 
had  an  intent  to  tax  for  revenue,  mention  it  as  the 
means  of  "  re-establishing  the  confidence  and  af- 
fection of  the  colmies  7"  Is  it  a  way  of  soothing 
others  to  assure  them  that  yon  will  take  good 
oare  of  yourself?  The  medium,  the  luily  medi- 
nntf  for  tegaining  their  afleotion  and  ooofidence 
is,  that  yoa  will  take  offsomethii^  <^ipresrive  to 
their  mioda.  Sir,  the  letter  strongly  enfbraes 
diat  idea;  kr,  tiungh  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  is 
promised  on  eommeroial  principles,  yat  the 
means  of  counteracting  "  the  insinnations  of  men 
with  factious  and  seditious  views,"  is  by  a  dis- 
claimer of  the  inttntion  of  taxing  for  kbvshde, 
as  aconstaot  invariable  sentiment  Mid  rale  of  oon- 
doct  in  the  government  of  America. 

I  remember  that  the  noble  Lord  [Lord  North] 
Piorf  tan  tb*  floor— not  in  a  former  debate, 
uiaoatiM  to  be  snre  (it  would  be  disorderly  to 
Smi  tbaMOB    refer  to  it — suppose  I  read  it  some- 


DotNpnM 

principlM. 


pleased  to  say  that  he  did  not  con- 
ceive how  it  could  enter  into  the  head 
man  to  impose  such  taxes  as  those  of  1767 
{I  mean  those  taxes  which  A<  voted  for  imposing 
and  voted  for  repealing),  as  being  taxes,  contrary 
to  an  the  principlea  of  oommeroe,  laid  on  British 
maoofaatures. 

I  dare  say  the  noble  Lord  is  perfectly  well  read, 
beeaose  the  duty  of  his  particular  ofl^  requires 
be  dwnld  be  ao,  in  all  our  revenue  laws,  and  in 
the  policy  which  is  to  be  eolleeted  out  of  them. 
Now,  sir,  when  he  had  read  this  act  of  American 
•reveooe,  and  a  little  recovered  from  his  astonisb- 
:ment,  I  suppose  he  made  one  step  retrograde  (it 
is  hut  one),  and  looked  at  the  act  which  stands 
just  before  in  the  statute-book.  The  American 
revenue  b  the  forty-fifth  chapter  \  the  other  to 
which  I  refer  is  the  forty-fourUi  of  the  same  ses- 
non.   These  two  aots  are  both  to  the  same  par- 


pose;  botii  revenue  acts;  both  taxmg  oot  of  the 

kingdom  ;  and  both  taxing  British  manufactures 
exported.  As  the  forty-flflh  is  an  act  for  raising 
a  revenue  in  America,  the  forty-fourth  is  ao  act 
for  raising  a  revenue  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  The 
two  acts  perfectly  agree  in  all  respects  except 
one.  In  the  act  for  taxing  the  Isle  of  Man,  the 
noble  Lord  wilt  find  (not,  as  in  the  American  act, 
four  or  five  articles,  bat)  almost  the  whole  body 
of  British  manufactures  taxed  from  two  and  a 
half  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  some  articles,  saeh 
as  that  t&  spirits,  a  great  deal  higher.  Too  did 
not  think  it  unoommeroial  to  tax  the  whole  mass 
of  your  mana&otnres,  and,  let  me  add,  your  ag- 
ricQltnre  too;  for,  I  now  recollect,  British  con 
is  thMe  also  taxed  to  ten  per  oent.,  and  this, 
too,  in  the  very  bead-quarters,  the  very  citadel  of 
smuggling,  the  Isle  of  Man.  Now,  will  the  no- 
ble Lord  condescend  to  tell  me  why  be  repealed 
the  taxes  on  yoor  mannbotures  sent  oot  to  Amer- 
ica, and  not  the  taxes  on  the  manufactares  ex- 
ported to  the  Isle  of  Man  ?  The  principle  was 
exactly  the  same,  the  objects  charged  infinitely 
more  extensive,  the  duties  vritbout  comparison 
higher.  Why  f  why,  notwithstanding  all  his 
childish  pretexts,  btcaxM  (Ac  iaxtt  wrt  quielly 
tiJmiaed  to  in  tkt  Isle  of  Man ;  and  btcaute  they 
raised  a  fiamt  in  ^mtrica.  Your  reasons  were 
political,  not  commercial.  The  repeal  was  made, 
as  Lord  Hillsborongh's  letter  well  expresses  it,  to 
regain  "  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  colo- 
nies, on  which  the  glory  and  safety  of  die  British 
empire  depend."  A  wise  ud  just  motive  surely, 
if  ever  tiiere  was  audi.  Bat  the  mischuf  and 
dishonor  is,  that  yon  have  not  dma  what  yoa  had 
given  the  ctrionies  jast  caose  to  expect,  when  your 
ministers  disclaimed  the  idea  of  taxes  tot  a  rev- 
enue. There  is  nothing  simple,  nothing  manly, 
nothing  ingenuoas,  open,  decisive,  or  steady  in 
the  proceeding,  vrith  regard  either  to  the  contin- 
nnnoe  or  the  repeal  of  the  taxes.  The  whole 
has  an  air  of  littleness  and  fraud.  The  article 
of  tea  is  slurred  over  in  the  circular  letter,  as  it 
were  by  accident.  Nothing  is  said  of  a  resotn- 
tion  either  to  keep  that  tax  or  to  give  it  up. 
There  is  no  fair  dealing  in  any  part  of  the  trans- 
action. 

If  you  mean  to  follow  your  tme  motive  and 
your  public  faith,  give  up  your  tax  on  tea  for 
raising  a  revenue,  the  principle  of  which  has,  in 
efiect,  been  disclaimed  in  yonr  name,  and  which 
produces  you  no  advantage — no,  not  a  penny. 
Or,  if  yoa  choose  to  go  on  with  a  poor  pretense 
instead  of  a  solid  reason,  and  will  still  adhere  to 
yoar  cant  of  commerce,  yoa  have  ten  tbonsand 
times  more  strong  eommeroial  reaaons  for  giv- 
ing op  this. doty  on  tea  than  for  abandoning  the 
five  iMten  that  yoa  have  already  renonneed. 

The  American  consumption  of  teas  is  annually, 
I  believe,  worth  <£300,000,  at  the  least  farthing. 
If  yon  urge  the  American  vidence  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  your  perseverance  In  enforcing  this  tax, 
yoa  know  that  you  can  never  answer  this  plain 
question,  "  Why  did  you  repeal  the  others  given 
in  the  same  act,  while  the  very  same  vit&nce 
sabnated  ?"   Bnt  yoa  did  not  flad  the  violem* 
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oease  upon  that  concession  ?  No  t  because  the 
concession  was  far  short  of  satisfying  the  princi- 
ple which  Lord  Hillsborough  had  abjured,  or 
even  the  pretense  on  which  the  repeal  of  the 
other  taxes  was  annonnced ;  and  because,  by  en- 
abling the  £ast  India  Company  to  open  a  shop 
for  defeating  the  Amerioan  resolution  not  to  pay 
that  specific  tax,  yon  manifestly  showed  a  hank- 
eriog  after  tbe  priooiple  of  the  act  which  yoo  for. 
tnerijr  had  renoonoed.  Whatevw  rood  yon  take 
leads  to  a  ooropliaiicfl  with  diia  motion.  If  opens 
to  yoa  at  the  end  of  every  vista.  Your  eooi- 
meree,  year  policy,  your  prMaises,  your  reaiona, 
yoor  preteoses,  yonr  comisteiicy,  ymr  incmisist- 
ency — all  jointly  oblige  yon  to  this  repeal.'" 

But  still  it  sticks  in  our  throats.  If  we  go  so 
far,  the  Amerioans  will  go  farther.  We  do  not 
know  that.  We  ought,  from  experience,  rather 
to  presume  tbe  oontrary.  Do  we  not  know  for 
oertain  that  the  Americans  arc  going  on  as  last 
as  possible,  while  we  refose  to  gratify  them  f 
Can  they  do  more,  or  can  they  do  worse,  if  we 
yield  this  point?  I  think  this  concession  will 
rather  fix  a  turnpike  to  prevent  their  farther 
progress.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  for  bodies 
of  men.  Bnt  I  em  sure  the  natural  efTect  of  tidel- 
ity,  elemeney,  kindness,  in  governors,  is  peace, 
good  will,  nder,  and  esteem,  on  the  part  of  the 
governed.  I  would  certainly,  at  least,  give  these 
&ir  prinoiplas  a  trial,  vrfaieli,  since  the  mak- 
ing of  thb  aet  to  tlus  boor,  th^  never  have  had. 

II.  Sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  having  spok- 
Bnwd  Md  hto-  ™  he  thooght  neocssary  npon 
i^riBiiTiBwar  thenarnnrpartoftbe«abjeot,Iliave 
given  him,  I  hope,  a  satisfaotory  an- 
swer. He  next  presses  rae,  a  variety  of  di- 
rect challenges  and  obliqoe  reflections,  to  my 
scmetbing  on  the  historical  ?art.  I  shall 
therefore,  sir,  open  myself  folly  on  that  important 
and  delicate  sabject;  not  for  the  sake  of  telling 
you  a  long  story  (which  I  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  are  not  partioularly  fond  of),  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  weighty  instruction  that,  I  flatter  my- 
self, will  necessarily  result  from  it.  It  shall  not 
be  longer,  if  I  oan  help  it,  than  so  seriou  a  mat- 
ter requires. 

(1.)  Permit  me  then,  sir,  to  lead  your  atten- 

nwt  Period  I  ^7  — *" 

Hj^dM  Navigation — tbe  corner-stone  of  the 

poUcy  or  this  coantiy  with  regard  to 

its  cotonies."    Sir,  that  policy  was,  from  tbe  be- 


>•  If  any  man  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  Mr. 
BoAe  as  more  a  rtiatorician  dian  a  reuoner,  let 
Mm  torn  back  and  study  over  the  series  of  irgnmeDts 
conuined  in  this  first  bead.  There  is  no^in^  in  uiy 
of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Fox  or  Ur.  Pitt  whidi  snrpass- 
es  it  for  close  reasoning  on  tbe  facts  of  the  case,  or 
the  binding  force  with  which,  at  every  step,  the  con- 
dnsion  is  linked  to  the  premises.  It  is  aaneceisary 
U  speak  of  the  pungent^  at  itt  application,  or  the 
power  widi  which  he  brings  to  bear  apoo  Lord  North 
Ae  whole  coarse  of  his  measnres  respecting  the  col- 
onies, as  an  a^nment  for  repealing  this  "  solitaiy 
duty  on  tea." 

>'  This  celebrated  act  was  passed  daring  the 
sway  of  CromweU  in  16S1,  at  tbe  suf^estion  of  Bt. 
John,  the  EngUah  enbassador  to  UoUiuid,  who  bad 


ginning,  purely,  oommeroial ;  and  the  commer- 
cial system  was  wholly  restrictive.  It  was  the 
system  of  a  monopoly.  No  trade  was  let  loose 
from  that  constraint,  but  merely  to  enable  the  col- 
onists to  dispose  of  what,  in  tbe  course  of  your 
trade,  you  ooold  not  take  j  or  to  enable  them  to 
dispose  of  such  articles  as  we  forced  upon  them, 
and  for  wfaiob,  witbout  some  degree  of  liberty, 
they  ooald  not  pay.  '  Hence  all  your  speoifio 
and  detailed  ennmeratioos ;  henoe  the  innumer- 
aUe  eheoks  and  counter  ohecks  ;  hence  ih^  in- 
flnite  variety  of  paper  chains  by  which  yoa  bind 
together  this  complicated  system  (tfthe  oolooies. 
This  principle  of  eanmeroial  monopdy  runs 
through  no  less  than  tvrenty-nine  acts  of  Parlia. 
ment,  from  the  year  1660  tq  tbe  tmfoitnnate  pe- 
riod of  1764. 

In  all  those  acts  the  system  of  commerce 

is  established,  as  that  from  whence  _  ,  . 

alone  you  proposed  to  make  the  ool-  thuij'itrBi  dm 
(»iies  contribute  (I  mean  directly  and 
by  the  (^ration  of  your  superintending  legisla- 
tive power)  to  the  strength  of  tbe  empire.  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  daring  HaX  whole  period,  a  par- 
liamentary revenue  from  thence  was  never  once 
in  contemplation.  Accordingly,  in  all  the  num- 
ber of  laws  passed  with  regard  to  the  planta- 
tions, the  words  which  disttogoish  revenue  laws, 
specifically  as  such,  were,  I  think,  premeditated- 
ly  avoided.  I  do  not  say,  sir,  that  a  form  of 
words  alters  the  nature  of  the  law,  or  abridges 
the  power  of  the  law-giver.  It  eertunly  does 
not.  However,  titles  and  Ibnnal  preambles  are 
not  alvrays  idle  words;  and  the  lawyers  fre- 
quently argue  from  them.  I  state  these  facts 
to  show,  not  what  was  your  right,  but  what  has 
been  yonr  settled  policy.  Our  revenue  laws  have 
usually  a  tt<fe,pai|x>rting  their  being  grant*;  and 
tbe  words  give  and  grant  usually  precede  the  en- 
acting parts-  Although  duties  were  imposed  on 
America  in  acts  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  and 
in  acts  of  King  William,  no  one  title  of  giving 
"  an  aid  to  his  Majesty,"  or  any  of  the  usual  ti- 
tles to  revenue  acts,-  was  to  be  found  in  any  of 
them  till  1764;  nor  were  the  words  "give  and 
grant"  in  any  preamble  until  the  6th  of  George 
the  Second.  However,  the  title  of  this  act  of 
George  the  Second,  notwithstanding  tbe  words 
of  donation,  considerB  it  merely  as  a  legakttioa— 
"  an  aot  fin'  tiie  better  seonriog  of  tlw  trade  of 
his  Majesty's  sugar  oolooies  in  America."  Ttus 
act  vras  made  on  a  oompromiSQ  ai  all,  at  the  ei&- 
press  desire  of  a  part  (rf'theocdonies  themselves. 
It  was  therefore  in  some  measure  with  their  con- 
sent ;  and  having  a  title  directly  purporting  only 
a  eotimtreial  rtgviation,  and  being  in  troth  noth- 
ing more,  the  words  were  passed  by,  at  a  time 


been  treated  with  gross  indignity  by  tbe  Datch.  It 
was  designed  to  deprive  die  Datcfa  of  the  immense 
carrying  trade  which  tliey  enjoyed,  and  therefore 
pro))ibited  the  {mportstion  into  England  or  any  of 
her  depeodenctes,  In  foreigH  vessels,  of  any  cotnmod- 
itiei  which  were  not  the  growth  of  the  respective 
cooDtries  in  whose  vessels  tbey  were  imported.  At 
a  sobaeqaent  period,  other  acts  were  passed  for  tbe 
increased  advantsge  of  British  sUpping. 
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when  no  je&loaay  entertained  and  things 
were  little  scratiaixed.  Even  Governor  Bernard, 
in  bis  second  printed  letter,  dated  in  1763,  gives 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  it  was  an  act  otprohilri' 
tion,  not  of  revenue."  This  is  certainly  true, 
that  no  act  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  reveDue, 
and  with  the  ordinary  title  aad  recital  taken  to- 
gether, is  found  in  the  stMote-bodc  antO  the 
year  I  have  mentioaed,  that  ia,  the  year  1764. 
All  befine  this  period  ttood  on  oonuneroial  teg- 
olatioa  and  restraiat.  The  sdteme  o(  a  colony 
reveime  by  Britieb  uithority  appeared  therefore 
to  the  Amerioans  ia  the  light  ^  a  grett  innova- 
tioo;  the  words  of  GoveroM- Bernard's  ninth  let- 
ter, written  in  November,  1765,  state  this  idea 
veiy  strongly ;  "  it  moat,"  says  he,  *'have  been 
supposed,  such  on  innovation  as  a  parliamentary 
taxation  would  cause  a  great  aJum,  and  meet 
with  much  opposition  in  most  parts  of  America. 
It  was  quite  new  to  the  people,  and  had  no  «ui- 
boHtids  set  to  it."  After  stating  the  weak- 
ness of  government  there,  he  says,  **  Was  this  a 
time  to  introduce  so  great  a  novelty  as  a  parlia- 
mentary inland  taxation  in  America  f "  What- 
ever t^  right  might  have  been,  this  mode  of 
luing  it  was  absolutely  new  in  polioy  and  prao* 
tiioe. 

Sir,  they  who  are  Iriends  to  the  sohemes  of 
vonmrto  Amwioan  Tevenoa  sa/ that  tiw  oom- 
*>;^;£;7J^  menial  reettsint  is  foU  as  hani  a 
htw  for  Amerioa  to  liv«  under.  I 
think  so  too.  Ithink  it,  ifanoompemated,  tobe 
a  condition  of  as  rigorous  eervitnde  as  men  can 
be  snbject  to.  But  America  bore  it  from  the  fun- 
damental Act  of  Navigation  until  1764.  Why? 
Because  men  do  bear  the  inevitable  constitution  of 
their  original  nature  with  all  its  inBrmities.  The 
Act  of  Navigation  attended  the  colonies  from  their 
in&tnoy,  grew  with  their  growth,  and  strength- ' 
ened  with  their  strength.  They  were  confirmed 
in  obedience  to  it,  even  more  by  usage  than  by 
law.  They  scarcely  had  remembered  a  time 
when  they  were  not  subject  to  such  restraint. 
Tbara  wan  Besides,  they  were  iodemnified  for  it 
eompasutioiu.  jjy,  ^  pgogniary  compensation.  Their 

monopolist  h^ipened  to  be  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  the  world.  By  his  immen»e  capital  (prima- 
rily employed,  not  for  their  benefit,  but  his  own), 
they  were  enabled  to  proceed  with  their  fisheries, 
their  agriculture,  their  ship^iuilding,  and  their 
trade  too,  within  the  limits,  in  soch  a  manner  as 
got  for  the  start  of  the  dov,  languid  opwations 
of  tmassisted  nature.  This  capital  was  a  hot- 
bed to  them.  Nothing  m  the  history  of  mankind 
is  like  their  progress.  For  my  part,  I  never  cast 
an  eye  on  their  flonririiing  oommeroe,  and  tbeir 
eoltivated  and  commodious  Ufe,  but  they  seem 
to  me  rather  ancient  nations  grown  to  perfection 
through  a  long  series  of  fortunate  events,  and  a 
train  of  successful  industry,  accumulating  wealth 
in  many  centuries,  than  thecolonies  of  yesterday— ■ 
thao  a  set  of  miserable  outcasts,  a  few  years  ago, 
not  so  much  sent  as  thrown  out,  on  the  bleak  uid 
barren  shore  oSt  desolate  wilderness  three  thou- 
sand miles  from  all  civilised  intercourse. 
All  this  waa  dune  1^  Rngifynl,  iriiile  England 
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pursued  trade  and  forgot  revenue.  You  not 
oalj  aoqnired  commerce,  but  you  actually  cre- 
ated the  very  objects  of  trade  in  America ;  and 
by  that  creation  you  raised  the  trade  o{  this 
kingdom  at  least  four-fold.  America  bad  the 
oomp«uatiim  <^  your  capital,  which  made  her 
bear  her  servitude.  She  had  another  oampeaaa- 
titm,  which  yon  are  now  going  to  take  away 
fixBn  her.  She  had,  except  the  eommeieial  re- 
straint, evwy  ehanoteiistio  mark  of  a  firee  peo- 
ple in  all  Imt  internal  eonoens.  She  had  die 
image  of  the  British  Constitntion.  Sbn  had  the 
snbstaooe.  Bbe  was  taxed  by  her  own  repre- 
sentatives. She  chose  most  of  her  own  m&gis« 
trates.  She  paid  them  all.  She  had,  in  efieot, 
the  sole  disposal  of  her  own  internal  government. 
This  whfJe  state  of  commercial  sorritade  and 
oivil  liberty,  taken  together,  is  certainly  not  per- 
fect freedom ;  but,  comparing  it  with  the  ordi- 
nary circnmstMoes  of  human  nature,  it  was  a 
happy  and  a  liberal  condition. 

I  know,  sir,  that  great  and  not  nnsoooestful 
pains  have  been  taken  to  inflame  our  A,n,^„fc. 
minds  by  an  outcry,  in  this  House  ^^"'^ 
and  out  of  it,  that  in  America  the  Act 
of  Navigation  neither  is,  ook  emr  was  obeyed. 
Bat  if  you  take  the  colonies  through,  I  affirm 
that  its  antbori^  never  was  disputed;  that  it 
vas  nowhere  disputed  for  any  length  of  time ; 
and,  on  the  whidiB,  that  it  was  wdl  observed. 
Wberew  the  aot  pressed  hard,  many  individuals 
indeed  evaded  it.  This  is  notldng.  These  scat- 
tered individuals  never  denied  the  law,  and  never 
obeyed  it.  Jnst  as  it  happens  whenever  the  laws 
of  trade,  whenever  the  laws  of  revenue,  press 
hard  nptnt  the  people  in  England ;  in  that  oase 
all  your  shores  are  full  of  oontn^mnd.  Tour 
right  to  give  a  monopoly  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, your  right  to  lay  immense  duties  on  French 
brandy,  are  not  disputed  in  England.  You  do 
not  make  this  charge  on  any  man.  But  yon 
know  that  there  is  not  &  creek  from  Pentlond 
Firth  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  which  they  do  not 
smuggle  immense  quantities  <^  teas,  East  India 
goods,  and  brandies.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  authority  of  Governor  Bernard  on  this  p<Mat 
is  indisputable.  Speaking  of  these  lawa,  as  tbey 
regarded  that  part  of  Amerioa  now  in  so  unhap- 
py a  oondition,  he  says,  "I  believe  they  are  no- 
where better  supported  than  in  this  province.  I 
do  not  pretend  that  it  is  entirely  free  from  a 
breach  oT  these  laws ;  but  that  soch  a  breach,  if 
discovered,  is  justly  punished."  What  more  can 
you  say  of  the  obedience  to  any  laws  in  any  coun- 
try? An  obedience  to  these  laws  formed  the 
toknowledgment,  instituted  by  yourselves,  for 
your  superiority,  and  was  the  payment  yon 
originally  imposed  for  your  protection. 

Whether  you  were  right  or  wrong  in  estab- 
lishing the  colonies  on  the  principles  (^commer- 
cial monopoly,  rather  than  on  that  of  revenue,  is 
at  this  day  a  problem  of  mere  speculation.  You 
can  not  have  both  by  the  same  authority.  To 
jtHU  tc^etber  the  restraints  of  a  universal  inter- 
nal and  external  monopoly,  with  a  universal  in- 
ternal and  external  tanrion,  is  an  unnatural  un- 
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kxi — perfeot  anoompensated  alvnrj.  Yoa  have 
long  since  decided  for  joonelf  sod  them ;  and 
70a  and  they  hmo  proeperad  exeeedingly  onder 
that  decision. 

(3.)  This  nation,  sir,  never  thoaght  of  depart- 
flimii  Pmd.  ing  from  that  choice  until  the  period 
^1?^^  immediatelr  od  the  close  of  the  Jfut 
tamAmmia.  ^rti.  Theo  ft  soheme  oT government 
new  in  many  things  seemed  to  have  been  adopt- 
ed.  I  saw,  or  thoaght  I  saw,  several  symptoms 
ofa  great  ohaage,  while  I  nt  in  yoor  gaUeiy,  a 
good  while  befaw  I  had  the  honcir  of  a  seat  io 
Uiis  Hwue.  At  that  period  the  neoeanty  was 
eatablisbed  oT  keeping  vp  no  less  than  twenty 
new  regiments,  with  twenty  colooela  capable  of 
seats  in  this  Hooea.  This  scheme  was  adopted 
with  very  general  ^»platue  from  all  sides,  at  the 
very  time  that,  by  yonr  ooaqoests  io  America, 
yoar  danger  from  foreign  attempts  in  that  part  of 
the  world  much  ieisened,  or,  indeed,  rather 
quite  over.  When  this  huge  increase  of  military 
establishmeat  was  resolved  on,  a  revenue  was  to 
be  found  to  sapport  so  great  a  burden.  Country 
gentlenuyi,  the  great  patrons  of  ecwomy,  and 
the  great  resisterB  of  a  standing  amed  force, 
would  not  have  entered  with  much  alacrity  into 
the  vote  for  so  la;^  and  expensive  an  army,  if 
they  had  been  very  sue  that  they  were  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  for  it.  J^t  btqwa  of  another  kind 
ware  held  out  to  them;  and  in  partionlar,  I  wall 
remember  that  Mr.  Tovrnsand,  in  a  brilliant  ba> 
rangua  on  this  salyeot,  did  daaile  diem,  )ij  play- 
ing before  their  eyea  the  image  ofa  reveniio  to 
be  raised  in  Amerioa. 

Here  began  to  dawn  the  first  glimmerings  of 
this  new  oojbny  system.  It  iq)peared  more  dis- 
tiootly  afterward,  when  it  was  devolved  upon  a 
penoQ  [Mr.  Granville]  to  whom,  00  other  ao- 
eoonta,  this  coontry  owes  very  great  obligations. 
I  do  believe  that  he  had  a  very  serions  desire  to 
benefit  the  public.  But  with  no  small  stody 
the  detail,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  his  view,  at 
least  equally,  carried  to  the  total  circuit  of  our 
aflairs.  He  generally  considered  his  objects  in 
lights  that  were  rather  too  detached.  Whether 
the  boainess  of  aa  American  revenue  was  im- 
posed upon  him  altogether ;  whether  it  was  en- 
tirely the  result  at  his  own  speonl^ion ;  or,  what 
is  more  pn;M>le,  that  his  own  ideas  rwther  eoun- 
oided  with  the  inatmotiou  he  bad  reoeivod,  cer- 
tain it  is,  Ibidt,  with  the  h«at  intentions  m  the 
world,  be  fliat  bronght  tbi>  fatal  sgheme.  into 
form,  and  establithed  it  Iqr  net  <tf  Farliammt. 

Neman  can  believe  that  at  this  time  of  day  I 
mean  to  lean  on  the  venerable  memory  ofa  great 
man,  whose  loss  we  deplore  in  oot^mon.  Our 
little  party  diflererioea  have  been  long  ago  com- 
posed ;  and  I  have  acted  more  with  him,  and  cer- 
tainly with  more  pleasure  with  bun,  than  ever  I 
acted  against  him.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Grenville 
was  a  fint>-rate  figure  in  this  country.  With  a 
masculine  nndersUnding,  and  a  stout  and  reso- 
lute heart,  he  had  an  application  andissipated 
and  unwearied.  He  took  pnblio  business,  not  as 
a  duty  which  he  was  to  fulfill,  bat  as  a  pleasure  he 
was  to  enjoy ;  and  he  seemed  to  have  no  delight 


out  otxhii  House,  except  in  snoh  things  as  m  some 
way  related  to  the  business  that  was  to  be  done 
vrithin  it.  If  he  was  ambitious,  I  will  say  this  for 
him,  his  ambition  was  of  a  noble  and  generoos 
stnun.  It  was  to  raise  himsell^  not  by  the  low, 
pimping  pditics  ofa  coort,  but  to  win  his  way  to 
power  throogfa  the  laborions  gradations  of  pnb- 
lio service,  mi  to  secure  himself  a  welUearned 
rank  in  Pnrliament  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  its  oonstitation,  and  a  perfect  {oaotioe  in.  aH 
its  bosioess.  ' 

Sir,  if  anoh  a  man  fell  into  ernvs,  it  mnat  be 
frau  defects  not  intiinsioal ;  they  must  be  rather 
sought  in  the  particular  habits  dThis  life,  which, 
though  they  do  not  alter  the  groundwork  of 
character,  yet  tinge  it  with  their  own  hue.  He 
was  bred  in  a  profession.  He  was  Imd  to  the 
law,  which  is,  in  my  opinioii,  one  of  the  first  and 
noblest  ofhumaascienoes—»a  science  which  does 
more  to  quicken  and  invigtwate  the  understanding 
than  all  the  other  kinds  gleaming  put  together  1 
but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in  persons  very  happily 
bom,  to  open  and  to  liberalize  the  mind  exactly 
in  the  same  proportion.  Passing  from  that  study, 
be  did  not  go  very  largely  into  the  world,  but 
plunged  into  busiaess  j  I  mean,  into  the  business 
of  office,  and  the  limited  and  fixed  methods  and 
forms  established  there.  Maoh  knowledge  is  to 
be  had  undotrirtedly  in  that  line-,  and  thm  is  no 
knowledge  iriiieh  ia  not  valoaUe.  But  it  may 
be  tndy  said  that  men  too  maak  oonversant  in 
offioe  are  rarely  minds  of  remaAable  enlarge* 
ment.  Their  habits  of  offioe  an  q>t  to  give 
them  a  tm'n  to  think  the  substanoe  of  businesi 
not  to  be  much  cqoto  impostant  than  the  forms 
in  which  it  is  owiducted.  These  forms  are 
adapted  to  ordinary  ocoasioos ;  and,  therefore, 
penona  who  are  nurtured  in  office  do  admirably 
wdl,  as  long  as  things  go  on  in  their  common 
order;  but  when  the  high-roads  are  brcdcen  up, 
and  tlie  waters  out,  when  a  new  and  troubled 
scene  is  opened,  and  the  file  affords  no  prece- 
dent, then  it  is  that  a  greater  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  a  far  more  extensive  comprehension  of 
things  ia  requisite  than  ever  office  gave,  or  than 
offioe  can  ever  give."  Mr.  Greorille  thought 
better  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  human  legis- 
lation  than  in  truth  it  deserves.  He  conceived, 
and  many  conoeived  along  with  him,  that  the 
flourishing  trade  (tftbis  oonntry  vras  greatiy  ow- 
ing to  law  and  institation,  and  not  qoite  so  mnch 
to  liberty ;  for  but  too  many  are  apt  to  believe 
regalati(Hi  to  be  commerce,  and  taxes  to  be  rev- 

^  Uiis  sdmiraUe  sketch  has  one  pecoliari^vbidi 
isUgUjofaaraoteristioofllr.Bnrke.  ItdoesnoCso 
nmcbdeieribe  the  otjeettve  qoalitisa  of  die  man,  as 

the  formative  principles  ofbis  character.  The  traito 
mentioaed  were  cstMM  of  his  being  what  he  was,  and 
doiDg  what  be  did.  They  aocooot  (and  for  this  rea- 
son they  are  broagfat  forward)  for  the  ooune  he  took 
in  respect  to  America.  The  lame,  also,  is  true  rs- 
■pectiog  the  sketch  of  Charles  Townsend  which  fol- 
lows, aud,  to  some  extent,  respectbg  the  sketch  of 
Lord  Chatham.  This  is  one  of  the  dKrasaiid  szhibi- 
tions  of  the  philosophical  tendencies  of  Mr.Barke's 
mind,  his  i^M(»|itioa  in  the  idea  of  cause  ar  J  effect, 
(rf  the  actkm  and  reactun  td  prindplas  and  feeiii^ 
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enue.  Among  rcgalatioiia,  that  which  stood  first 
in  reputation  was  hia  idol.  I  mean  the  Act  oT 
Navigation.  He  has  often  professed  it  to  be  so. 
The  policy  of  that  act  is,  I  readily  admit,  in 
many  respects  well  andentood.  But  I  do  say, 
that  if  the  aet  be  suffered  to  run  the  fuU  length 
of  ita  prinoiple,  and  is  not  changed  uid  modified 
■ooording  to  the  obinge  of  times  and  the  ftncta- 
atioB  of  eircumstanoes,  it  most  do  great  mtsohief, 
and  freqaenUy  even  defeat  its  own  purpose. 

After  the  [French]  war,  and  in  the  last  years 
of  it,  the  trade  of  America  had  increased  liur  be- 
yond the  speculations' of  the  most  sanguine  imag- 
inations. It  swelled  out  on  every  side.  It  filled 
all  its  proper  channels  to  the  brim.  It  over- 
flowed with  a  rich  redundance,  and,  breaking  its 
banks  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  it  spread  out 
upon  some  places  where  it  was  indeed  improp- 
er, upon  others  where  it  was  only  irregular.  It 
is  the  nature  of  all  greatness  not  to  be  exact ; 
and  great  trade  will  always  be  attended  with 
oonsiderable  abuses.  The  contraband  will  al- 
ways keep  pace  in  some  measure  with  the  fair 
trade.  It  should  stand  as  a  fundamental  maxim, 
that  no  valgar  praoaution  ought  to  be  employed 
in  the  cure  of  evils  whii^  are  closely  connected 
with  the  oaose  of  oor  proeperity.  Perhaps  thb 
great  person  tamed  hia  eye  somewhat  leas  than 
vns  jast  toward  the  incredible  increase  of  the 
foir  trade,  and  looked  with  scRoetiung  of  too  ex- 
quisite a  jealooay  toward  the  contraband.  He 
certainly  felt  a  aingolar  degree  of  anxiety  on  Ae 
sat^ot,  and  even  b^^  to  act  Irom  tiiat  possitm 
earlier  than  is  oommonly  imagined.  For,  while 
be  was  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  though  not 
strictly  called  upon  in  bis  official  line,  he  pre- 
sented a  very  strong  memorial  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasniy  (my  Lord  Bate  was  then  at  the  head 
of  the  board),  heavily  complaining  of  the  growth 
of  the  illicit  commerce  in  America.  Some  mis- 
dii^  happened  even  at  that  time  from  this  over- 
earnest  zeal.  Much  greater  happened  after- 
ward, when  it  operated  with  greater  power  in 
the  highest  department  of  the  finances.  The 
bonds  of  the  Act  of  Navigation  were  straitened 
so  much,  that  America  was  on  the  point  of  hav- 
ing no  trade,  either  contraband  or  legitimate.'* 
They  found,  under  the  eonatmction  and  exeon- 
tion  then  used,  the  act  no  longer  tying,  but  actu- 
ally stnmgling  them.  All  this  coming  with  new 
enamerationa  of  commoditiea;  -with  regulations 
which  ui  a  manner  put  a  atop  to  the  mutual 
coasting  interoonrae  of  tiie  ooloniea  j  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Courts  of  Admiralty  ander  various 
improper  circumstances ;  with  a  sudden  extinc* 
tion  <k  the  paper  currencies with  a  compul- 

»  Tofname  years  previoai  to  the  peace  of  1763, 
Ae  American  colonies  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
in  British  mannfactured  articles  with  the  coloDieB  of 
Spain  and  France.  This,  tbongh  not  against  the  spir- 
it of  die  KavigatUHi  Act,  was  a  violation  of  its  letter, 
and  was  stopped  fiiratime,t)Kxigfa  afterward  allowed 
uDderdatiesamonntingtoaprohibition.  Incanying 
oat  Aeie  reflations,  Uie  accaied  were  to  be  pros- 
ecuted in  the  Admiral^  Courts,  and  llnis  deprived  of 
a  trial  by  Jury. 

>*  Paper  money  was  issoed  fay  most  of  Uie  colo- 


sory  provision  for  the  quartering  of  soldiers,  the 
people  of  America  thought  themselves  proceed, 
ed  against  as  delinquents,  or  at  best  as  people 
ander  suspicion  of  delinqnenoy,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  tbey  inu^ined  theu-  recent  services 
in  the  war  did  not  at  all  merit.**  Any  of  these 
innamerable  reflations,  periuiM,  would  not  have 
alarmed  alone ;  aome  might  he  tboagfat  reaaoi^ 
able;  the  multitude  stnidc  them  with  terror. 

But  tht  grand  maneaver  in  that  bosinesa  of 
new  j^rulating  the  edmies  was  tbe  15th  act  of 
the  fourth  of  Geo^  III.,  which,  besides  eontdn- 
ing  several  of  the  matters  to  whioh  I  have  jost 
alluded,  opened  a  new  principle ;  and  here  prop- 
erly began  the  second  period  of  the  polity  of  this 
country  with  regard  to  tbe  colonies,  by  which 
the  scheme  of  a  regular  plantation  parliamentary 
revenue  was  adopted  in  theory  and  settled  in 
practice.  A  revenue,  not  substituted  in  the 
place  of,  but  superadded  to  a  monopoly ;  which 
monopdy  was  enforced  at  the  same  time  with 
additional  strictness,  and  the  exeontioo  pnt  into 
military  hands. 

This  act,  sir,  had  for  the  first  time  the  title  of 
"  granting  duties  in  the  cofonies  and  plantaticna 
of  America and  for  the  first  time  it  was  as- 
serted in  thepreamble,"thatitwaa/iMtandti«^ 
Msary  that  a  revenue  AoM  be  raised  thore." 
Then  oame  the  technical  words  of  '*  giving  and 
granting and  thus  a  ooraplete  American  rev- 
enue act  was  made  in  all  the  limns,  and  "wUti  a 
full  avowal  of  the  right,  equity,  policy,  end  even 
necessity  of  taxing  the  colonies,  without  any 
formal  consent  of  theirs.  There  are  contained 
also  in  the  preamble  to  that  act  these  very  re- 
markable words :  the  Commons,  &c. — "  being 
desirona  to  make  some  provision  in  tbe  present 
session  (^Parliament  toaard  raising  the  said  rev- 
enue." By  these  wcmls  it  speared  to  the  col- 
onies that  this  act  was  but  a  beginning  of  sor- 
rows J  that  every  session  was  to  produce  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind ;  that  we  were  to  go  on 
from  dfty  to  day,  in  charging  them  with  such  tax- 
es as  we  pleased,  for  snch  a  military  force  as  we 
should  think  proper.  Had  this  plan  been  pur- 
sued, it  was  evident  that  the  provincial  assem- 
blies, in  which  tbe  Americans  felt  all  their  por- 
tion <^  impcHtUHw,  and  beheld  their  sole  image 
of  freedom,  were  ^mo  faeto  annihilated.  Thb 
ill  prospect  before  them  seemed  to  be  boundleas 
in  extent,  and  endless  in  duration.  Sir,  they 
:  wen  not  miataken.  Tbe  ministry  valued  them- 
selves when-^is  act  passed,  and  when  diey  gave 
notice  of  the  Stamp  Act,  that  both  of  the  duties 
came  very  short  of  their  ideas  of  American  tax- 
ation. Great  was  the  applause  of  this  measure 
here.    In  England  we  cried  'oat  (ax-  new  taxea 


niea  to  supply  a  corrency,  when  the  coin  was  with- 
drawn in  tiie  coarse  of  trade  to  England.  Regula- 
tions patting  a  sodden  stop  to  this  currency  pro- 
duced great  trooble  in  America. 

Tbe  colonies  had  entered  warmly  into  the  war 
against  France;  and  snch  was  their  zeal,  that  of 
their  own  accord  they  advanced  for  carrying  it  on, 
much  lai^er  sams  than  were  allotted  as  their  quota 
by  the  British  goveruuent. 
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OD  Americi,  vbilfl  they  oried  oat  that  thej  ven 
nearly  eniahed  with  those  which  the  war  and 
tbeir  own  gruti  bad  bnmg'ht  apoa  them. 

Sir,  it  has  beea  aaid  in  the  debate,  that  when 
FntaBM  iiHt  the  ftnt  American  revenne  act  (the 
&  ^t^^  "*  "  *«V<»">g  port  da- 
a4>ntDtaii|  tiea)  passed,  the  Amerioans  did  not 
object  to  the  prineipte."  It  is  true 
they  tonohed  it  but  very  tenderly.  It  was  not 
a  direct  attaok.  They  ware,  it  is  true,  as  yet 
DOTices ;  as  yet  nnacotutomed  to  direct  attacks 
npoa  any  of  the  rights  Parliament.  The  du- 
ties were  port  duties,  like  those  they  had  been 
acoostomed  to  bear,  with  this  diflereoce,  that  the 
title  was  not  the  same,  the  preamble  not  the 
same,  and  the  spirit  altogether  unlike.  Bnt  of 
what  service  is  this  observation  to  the  cause  of 
those  that  iaake  it  ?  It  ia  a  full  refutation  of  the 
pretensefortheirpreseutoraelty  to  America;  for 
it  shows,  out  of  their  own  months,  that  our  ool- 
ooies  were  backward  to  enter  into  the  present 
▼exatiooB  and  ruinous  controversy. 

There  is  also  another  circulation  abroad  (spread 
prvuwihH  ^^'"O^iMOtinteatitm,  which  loan 
thHtiwop-  not  attribnte  to  those  who  say  the  same 
T^S"^  thing  in  this  House),  that  Mr.  GnnvUle 
turns  UMn-  tbe  colony  agents  an  option  for 
their  aasemblies  to  tix  theniMlves, 
which  they  hod  .rinsed.    I  flod  that  much  stress 

'*  It  IB  far  from  being  trae  that "  the  Ajnericani  did 
not  object  to  the  principle"  of  the  act  of  1764 ;  nor  is 
Ifr.  Barke  correct  in  saying  tbey  '*  touched  it  very 
tenderly."  The  first  act  of  the  British  Failiament 
toe  the  avowed  purpose  otniMiag  a  levenne  in  Amer- 
ica was  passed  April  Sth,  1764.  Within  a  month  aft- 
er tbe  news  reached  BoitoD,  the  General  Court  of 
Uasaachnsetti  met,  snd  ontbe  IStbof  Jane,  1764,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr  Manduit,theb  agent  in  En- 
gland, giving  him  spirited  and  decisive  instractioDs 
on  the  subject.  It  seeuis  be  had  misconstrued  their 
silence  retpeeting  onoAer  law,  and  had  not,  there- 
fore,  come  forwaid  in  tbeir  behalf  agaiinc  the  act. 
They  say,  "  No  agent  of  the  province  has  power  to 
make  cooceiaions  in  any  case  without  exprsas  or- 
ders ;  and  that  the  sileoce  of  the  province  should 
have  been  impoted  to  any  canse,  even  to  despair, 
rather  than  to  have  been  ccmatraed  into  a  tacit  ces- 
rion  of  their  rights,  or  an  acknowledgment  of  a  right 
fai  Pariiatnentto  mi^dss  dvUa  aad  taxetMpon  a  peo- 
ple wha  are  not  repretenitd  in  Hie  Houae  of  Com- 
mon*." A  committee  was  also  chosen  with  power 
to  sit  in  the  recess  of  the  General  Courts  and  dvect- 
ed  to  correspond  with  the  other  provinces  on  the  sob. 
)ect,  acquainting  them  with  the  instructions  sent  to 
Mr.  Msuduit,  and  reqneatl&g  the  ctmcnrrenee  of  the 
other  provincial  assemblies  in  reaiitiog  "  any  impo- 
sitions and  taxes  upon  this  and  the  other  American 
provinces."  Accordicgly,  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  the  House  of  Baigesses  in  Vh^nia  sent  an  ad- 
dress to  the  House  of  Lords  and  a  remonstrance  to 
die  House  of  Cotnnons  on  the  same  subject  B«> 
noDstrsDces  were  likewise  sent  from  Massacbosetts 
and  New  York  to  the  Privy  Council.  James  Otis 
also  pablished  dnring  this  year  his  pampblet  against 
tbe  right  of  ParliameDt  to  tax  tbe  coloniea  while  un- 
represented ia  the  House  of  Commons.  This  was 
printed  in  London  in  176S,  ahont  the  Ume  when  die 
Stamp  Act  was  passed. — See  Holmes's  American 
An&ala.  Sd  ed,  vuL  iL,  p.  925-0. 


is  laid  oa  this  as  a  iact  Howvrer,  it  hi^^ieiis 
neither  to  be  Ime  nor  .possible.  I  will  observe, 
first,  that  Mr.  Orenvilla  never  thought  fit  to  make 
this  apology  for  fainuelT  in  the  innmnerable  de- 
bates that  were  had  upoa  the  subject.  Hemight 
have  proposed  to  t\»  ooloi^  agents  that  tbey 
should  agree  ia  some  mode  of  taxation  as  tbe 
ground  of  on  act  of  Parliament,  but  he  never 
could  have  proposed  that  they  should  tax  them- 
selves on  requisition,  which  is  the  assertion  of 
tbe  day.  Indeed,  Mr.  Grenville  well  knew  that 
the  colony  agents  could  have  no  general  powers 
to  ofHisent  to  it ;  and  tbey  hod  no  time  to  con- 
sult their  assemblies  for  particular  powers  before 
he  passed  his  first  revenue  act.  If  you  compare 
dates,  you  will  find  it  impossible.  Burden^  as 
tbe  agents  knew  the  colonies  were  at  that  time, 
they  could  not  give  the  least  hope  of  such  grants. 
His  own  favorite  governor  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Americans  were  not  then  taxable  objects. 

"  Nor  was  tbe  time  less  favorable  to  the  equity 
of  suob  a  taxation.  I  don't  mean  to  dispute  the 
reasonableness  of  America  oontribattng  to  the 
charges  of  Orsat  Britain  when  she  is  able ;  nor, 
I  believe,  woatd  the  Amwioaas  thedtselvas  have 
disputed  it,  at  a  proper  time  and  season.  Bat 
it  should  be  ooasidorad  that  tbe  American  gor- 
emments  themselves  have,  m  the  pn»ecution  of 
tbe  late  war,  contracted  very  large  debts,  which 
it  will  tidce  some  years  to  pay  offj  and  in  tbe 
mean  time,  occasion  very  bordensome  taxes  for 
that  purpose  only.  For  inatanoe,  this  govern- 
ment, wbioh  is  as  much  beforehand  as  any, 
raises  every  year  ^37,500  sterHng  for  sinking 
their  debt,  and  must  continue  it  for  fisar  years 
longer  at  least  before  it  will  clear." 

These  are  the  words  of  Governor  Bernard's 
letter  to  a  member  of  the  old  ministry,  and  which 
he  has  since  printed.  Mr.  Grenville  could  not 
have  made  th^  proposition  to  the  agents  for  an- 
other reason.  He  was  of  opinion,  which  be  has 
declared  in  this  House  a  hundred  times,  that  tbe 
colonies  could  not  legally  grant  any  rerenne  to 
the  crown ;  and  that  infinite  misohiefs  would  be 
tbe  oooseqnence  of  soeh  a  power.  When  Mr. 
Grenville  bad  passed  the  &st  revenue  aot,  and 
in  the  some  session  bad  made  this  House  comb 
to  a  restriution  for  laying  a  stamp  duty -on  Amer- 
ica, between  that  time  and  the  passing  the  ^amp 
Aot  into  a  taw,  he  told  a  considerable  and  most 
respectable  merchant,  a  member  of  this  House, 
whom  I  am  truly  sorry  I  do  not  now  see  in  bis 
place,  when  he  represented  against  this  proceed- 
ing, that  if  the  stamp  duty  was  disliked,  he  was 
willing  to  exchange  it  for  any  other  equally  pro- 
ductive ;  but  that,  if  be  objected  to  the  Ameri- 
cans being  taxed  by  Parliament,  be  might  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  tbe  discussion,  as  he  was 
determined  on  tbe  measure.  This  is  tbe  fact, 
and,  if  you  please,  I  will  mention  a  very  unques- 
tionable authority  for  it. 

Thus,  sir,  I  have  di^wsed  of  this  falsehood. 
But  falsehood  has  a  perennial  spring.  p^^MMUut 
It  is  said  that  no  ooojeotnre  ootild  ht 
mode  of  die  dislike  of  the  eoloaies  to  eunco^i^ 
die  principle.    This  is  as  nntme  as 
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the  other.  After  the  resolutitHi  of  the  Hoose,  j 
uid  before  the  passing  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  col- 
oaies  of  Massachnwtts  Bay  and  New  York  did 
send  remonstnuices,  objeotLog  to  this  mode  of 
parliamentary  taxation.  What  wu  the  conse- 
qaence  ?  They  were  nippressed ;  they  were  put 
under  the  table — notwithstanding  an  order  of 
council  to  the  o<«itrar7 — by  the  ministiy  which 
composed  the  very  council  that  had  made  the  or- 
der ;  and  thus  the  House  proceeded  to  its  busi- 
ness of  taxing  witboat  the  least  regular  knowl- 
edge of  the  ofaiflotioiis  vhieh  were  made  to  it. 
Sot,  to  give  that  Hooae  iu  due,  it  was  not  over- 
desiraiis  to  receive  iBfbrmatiiQn  or  to  hear  remon- 
stranoe.  On  the  ISthtrfFebruaiy,  176S,  while 
the  Stamp  Act  vm  under-  delibmtiaii,  they  rft. 
fuaed  with  aonn  even  so  mnch  as  to  receive  four 
petitions  presented  from  so  respeotaUe  colonies 
as  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vii^inia,  and  Car- 
olina, besides  one  fnxa  the  traders  of  Jamaica. 
As  to  the  colonies,  they  had  no  aheniative  left  to 
them  bat  to  disobey,  or  to  pay  the  taxes  im- 
posed by  that  Parliament  which  was  not  sufieied, 
or  did  not  suffer  itself,  even  to  hear  them  remon- 
strate upon  the  subject. 

(3.)  This  was  the  state  of  the  colonies  before 
Third  vtM.  his  Majesty  thought  fit  to  ehange  bis 
{^.^i'-IS!  ministers.  It  stands  I^>on  no  author- 
Bod^ti^  ity  of  mine.  It  is  proved  by  inctm- 
a^pAct.  trovertible  records.  The  honorable 
gentleman  has  desired  some  of  us  to  lay  our  hands 
upon  our  hearts,  and  answer  to  his  queries  upon 
the  histwieal  part  of  this  consideratioa ;  and  by 
hia  manner  (u  well  as  myqrescoalddiseeni  it) 
he  seemed  to  addreis  himself  to  me. 

Sir,  I  will  anawa  hint  as  eleaily  aa  I  na  aUe, 
■nd  with  great  openness.  I  have  nothing  to  om- 
oeal.  la  the  year  eix^'^ve,  being  in  a  very  pri- 
vate station,  Su  enoogh  from  any  Une  of  business, 
and  not  havii^  the  hoaot  a  seat  in  this  House, 
it  was  my  fortune,  unknowing  and  unknown  to 
the  then  ministry,  by  the  intorention  of  a  com- 
mon friend,  to  become  connected  with  a  very  no- 
ble person  (Lord  Rockingham],  and  at  the  head 
of  the  treasury  department."  It  was  indeed  in 
a  situation  (^little  rank  and  no  consequence,  suit- 
able to  the  mediocrity  of  my  talents  and  preten- 
sions; but  a  situation  near  enough  to  enable 
me  to  see,  as  well  as  others,  wfaat  was  going  on ; 
and  I  did  see  in  that  noble  person  such  sound 
principles,  such  ui  enlargement  of  mind,  such 
clear  and  sagacious  sense,  and  such  unshaken 
fortitade,  as  have  bound  me,  as  well  as  others 
muoh  better  than  me,  by  an  inviolable  attachment 
to  him  from  time  forward.  Sir,  Lord  Rocking- 
ham very  early  in  that  summer  received  a  strong 
representation  from  mai^  weighty  English  mer- 
chants and  mann faotorers,  from  governors  of 
provinoes  and  eommanden  of  men  of  war,  against 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Amerioau  commercial 
regulations ;  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
total  ruin  which  was  threatened  to  the  Spanish 


*^  Mr.  Barke  became  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Bockingbam  in  July,  176S,  and  was  thoa  udtod  with 
him  in  bis  politicat  neasnrea. 


trade.  I  believe,  sir,  the  noble  Lord  sooo  saw 
bis  way  in  this  business.  But  he  did  not  rashly 
determine  against  acts  which  it  might  be  snp- 
posed  were  the  result  of  muoh  deliberation. 
However,  sir,  he  scarcely  began  to  open  the 
ground,  when  the  whole  veteran  body  of  o&oe 
took  the  alarm.  A  violent  outcry  of  all  (except 
those  who  knew  aud  felt  the  mischief)  was  rais- 
ed against  any  alteration.  On  one  hand,  his  at- 
tempt was  a  direct  violation  of  treaties  and  pub- 
lic law.  On  tiie  other,  the  Act  of  Navigaticm  and 
all  the  ooris  ti  trade  laws  were  drawn  op  in  ar- 
ray against  it. 

Ttw  flnt  step  the  noble  Lord  took  was  to  have 
the  opinion  oC  his  exoetlent,  learned,  and  ever-la- 
mented friend,  the  late  Mr.  Twke,  then  ettoro^ 
geaml,  on  the  point  of  law."  When  be  knew 
that  foimally  and  officially,  which  in  sabstance 
he  bad  known  befwe,  be  immediately  dispatched 
orders  to  redress  the  grievance.  But  I  will  say 
it  for  the  then  minister,  he  is  of  that  constitution 
of  mind,  that  I  know  he  would  have  issued,  on 
the  same  critical  occasion,  the  veiy  same  orders, 
if  the  acts  of  trade  bad  been,  as  Uiey  were  not, 
directly  against  him ;  and  would  have  cheerfully 
submitted  to  the  equity  of  Parliament  for  his  in- 
demnity. 

On  the  concloston  of  this  business  of  the  Span- 
ish trade,  the  news  of  the  troubles,  on  account  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  arrived  in  EngUnd.  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  October  that  these  accounts  were 
received.  No  sooner  had  the  sound  of  that 
mighty  tempest  reached  us  in  England,  than  the 
whole  of  ^  then  Opposition,  instead  of  fbeling 
hombled  by  the  tuihappy  issue  of  their  meas- 
ores,  seemed  to  be  infinitely  elated,  and  cried  out 
that  the  ministry,  from  envy  to  the  glory  of  dietr 
predeoessoTB,  were  prepared  to  repral  the  Stamp 
Act.  Near  nine  years  after,  the  facmorable  gen- 
tleman takes  quite  opposite  ground,  and  now 
ohatlengea  me  to  put  my  hand  to  my  heart,  and 
say  whether  ttie  ministry  had  resolved  on  the 
repeal  till  a  considerable  time  after  the  meeting 
of  Parliament.  Though  I  do  not  very  well  know 
what  the  honorable  gentleman  wishes  to  infer 
from  the  admission  or  from  the  denial  of  this  fact, 
on  which  he  so  earnestly  adjures  me,  I  do  put 
my  hand  on  my  heart,  and  assure  him  that  they 
did  not  come  to  a  resolution  directly  to  repeal. 
They  weighed  this  matter  as  its  difficulty  and 
importance  required.  They  considered  maturely 
among  themselves.  They  consulted  with  all 
who  could  give  advice  or  infonnatioo.  It  was 
not  determined  ontil  a  lUtle  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament ;  but  it  was  detemined,  and  the 
main  lines  of  their  own  fiaa  marked  out,  befora 
that  meeting.  Two  qoesUons  arose.  I  hope  I 
am  not  going  into  a  narrative  trooblesome  to  fte 
House. 

[A  cry  of  go  on,  go  on.] 

The  first  of  the  two  considerations  was  wheth- 
er the  r^teal  should  be  total,  or  whether  only  par- 

■*  Mr.  Charles  Yoriio.  whose  sudden  death  in  1770, 
after  having  had  the  ofiQoe  of  Lord  Chancellor  forced 
apoo  him  by  the  King,  is  mentioned  in  a  Letter  of 
Jnoios  to  thi^  Ihike  of  Oraftoo,   See  page  201. 
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tkl;  taking oBt every UuBgl>ardeiiBOiiMuidpn>> 
dootive,  aod  reserving  only  an  empty  aokuowl- 
e^pneiit,  fooh  u  a  stamp  oa  cards  or  dice.  The 
other  qneation  was,  on  what  principle  the  act 
shouM  be  repeded.  On  this  head,  alst^  two  prtn- 
oi|^  ware  started:  oat,  that  the  legislative 
i^hts  (tf  this  ooantry,  with  regard  to  America, 
were  not  eotire,  bat  had  oertain  restrictions  and 
limitations.  The  other  principle  was,  that  taxes 
of  this  kind  ware  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
priooiples  oS  commerce  oa  which  the  colonies 
were  fbmdedf  and  cootraty  to  every  idea  of  po- 
litical equity ;  by  which  equity  we  are  hound  ta 
much  as  possible  to  extend  the  spirit  and  benefit 
of  the  British  Coostitotion  to  eveiy  part  of  the 
British  doninions.  The  option,  both  of  the  meos- 
oro  and  of  the  principle  of  repeal,  was  made  be- 
fore the  session  ^  and  I  wonder  how  any  caie  can 
read  the  King's  speech  at  the  opening  of  that 
session  witboat  seeing  io  that  speech  both  the 
repeal  and  the  Deolaratoiy  Act  very  soffioientty 
erayoned  oat.  Those  wlw  can  not  see  this  can 
see  nothii^f. 

Snrely  the  bononUe  gentlemaii  will  not  think 
that  a  great  deal  less  time  than  was  then  em- 
ployed ought  to  have  been  spent  in  deliberation, 
when  ha  eonaiden  that  the  newa  of  the  tronblea 
did  not  arrive  till  toward  the  end  of  October. 
The  ParliamMt  sat  to  -fill  the  vacancies  on  the 
14th  day  of  December,  and  on  business  the  14th 
of  the  following  January. 

Sir,  a  partial  repeal,  or,  as  the  ion  ton  of  the 
Court  then  was,  a  modification,  would  have  satis- 
fled  a  timid,  nnaystematio,  procrastinating  minis- 
try, as  such  a  measure  has  since  done  sach  a  min- 
istry [Lord  North's].  A  modification  is  the  con- 
stant resource  of  weak,  nndeuiding  minds.  To 
repeal  by  a  denial  of  our  right  to  tax  in  the  pre- 
amble (and  this,  too,  did  not  want  advisers), 
would  have  cut,  in  the  heroic  style,  the  Gordian 
knot  with  a  sword.  Either  measure  would  have 
cost  no  more  than  a  day's  debate.  Bnt  when  the 
total  repeal  was  adopted,  and  adopted  on  princi- 
ples of  policy,  of  equity,  and  of  commerce,  this 
plan  made  it  aeooBMry  to  enter  into  many  and 
difficult  measores.  It  beoams  necessary  to  open 
a  very  large  field  cf  evidence  oommensurate  to 
these  extensive  views.  Bnt  tiien  this  labor  did 
kaigbt's  service.  It  opened  the  eyes  of  several 
to  the  true  state  of  American  affairs ;  it  enlarged 
their  ideas,  it  removed  their  prejudices,  and  it 
conciliated  the  opinions  and  aflections  of  men. 
The  noble  Lord  who  then  took  the  lead  in  the  ad- 
ministration, my  honorable  friend  [Mr.  Dowdes- 
well]  under  me,  and  a  right  honorable  gentleman 
[General  Conway]  (if  he  will  not  reject  bis  share, 
and  it  was  a  lai^e  one,  of  this  business),  exerted 
the  most  laudable  industry  in  bringing  before  you 
the  fullest,  most  impartial,  and  least  garbled  body 
of  evidence  that  was  ever  prodnced  to  this  House. 
I  think  the  inquiry  lasted  in  the  committee  for 
MX  weeks  j  and,  at  its  conclusion,  this  House,  by 
an  iadepeodeat,  noble,  spirited,  and  unexpected 
n^ortty— Iqr  a  majority  that  will  redeem  all  the 
aets  ever  done  Duymities  in  Parliament,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the  old  meroenary  Swiss  of  state,  in 


despite  of  all  the  old  qiecnlators  and  augurs  of 
ptditioal  ereBts,  in  deMnce  of  the  whole  embat- 
tled legion  of  veteran  pensioDeis  and  praotieed 
instnunents  of  a  oonrt^  gave  a  total  repeal  to  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  (if  it  had  been  so  permitted)  a 
lasting  peace  Io  this  vriude  em{Hre. 

I  state,  sir,  these  partioulan,  becanse  this  aot 
of  spirit  aitd  forthode  has  lat^  been,  in  the  oir^ 
oulation  o(  the  season,  and  in  some  bazarded  deo- 
clamations  in  this  House,  attributed  to  timidity. 
If^  sir,  the  coodoot  of  ministry,  in  proposing  the 
repeal,  had  arisen  from  timidi^  vrith  regard  to 
themselves,  it  would  have  been  greatly  to  be  con- 
demned. Interested  timidity  disgraces  as  much 
in  the  cabinet  as  personal  timidity  does  in  the 
field.  But  timidity,  with  regard  to  the  well- 
being  our  country,  is  heroic  virtue.  The  no- 
ble Lord  who  then  conduoted  afikirs,  and  his 
vrorthy  coUeagnea,  while  they  trembled  at  the 
prospect  of  such  distresses  as  yon  have  since 
brought  upon  yourselves,  were  not  afraid  stead- 
ily to  look  in  the  face  ibM  glaring  and  dazzling 
infineDoe  at  which  the  eyes  (rf  eagles  have 
blenched.  He  looked  in  tbe  iaoe  of  one  of  the 
ablest,  and,  let  me  say,  not  the  most  scrupulous 
OmMsitioDS  diat,  perluqia,  ever  was  in  this  House, 
and  withstood  it,  unaided  by  even  one  the  usual 
supporters  of  administratioii.  He  did  this  when 
be  repealed  the  Stamp  Act.  He  looked  iu  the 
fsce  of  a  person  he  had  long  respected  and  re- 
garded, and  whose  aid  was  then  particularly 
wanting.  I  mean  Lord  Chatham.  He  did  this 
when  to  passed  the  Declaratory  Aot'* 

It  is  now  given  out,  for  the  usual  purposes,  by 
the  nsnal  emiasaries,  that  Lord  Rockingham  did 
not  consent  to  the  repeal  of  this  act  until  he  was 
buUied  into  it  by  Lord  Chatham ;  and  the  re- 
porters have  gone  so  far  as  publicly  to  assert,  in 
a  hundred  companies,  that  the  honorable  gentle- 
man under  the  gallery  [General  Conway],  who 
proposed  the  repeal  in  the  American  committee, 
had  another  set  of  resolutions  in  his  pooket  di* 
rectly  the  reverse  of  those  he  moved.  These 
artifloes  of  a  desperate  cause  are,  at  this  time^ 
^read  abroad  with  incredible  care,  in  eveiy  part 
1^  the  town,  from  the  highest  to  die  lowest  com- 
panies ;  as  if  the  industry  of  the  oiroulation  were 
to  make  amends  for  tbe  absnrdi^  of  tbe  report. 

Sir,  whether  the  noble  Lord  is  of  a  complex* 
ion  to  be  bullied  by  Lord  Chatham,  or  by  any 
man,  I  must  submit  to  those  who  know  him.  I 
cohfess,  when  I  look  back  at  that  time,  I  consid- 
er him  as  jriaced  in  <Me  of  tbe  most  trying  situ- 
ations in  which,  perhaps,  any  mas  ever  stood. 
In  tbe  House  of  Peers  there  were  very  few  of  the 
ministry,  out  of  the  noble  Lord's  particular  con- 
nection (except  Lord  Egmont,  who  acted,  as  far 
as  I  could  discern,  an  honorable  and  manly  part), 
that  did  not  look  to  some  other  fatiire  arrange- 
ment, which  warped  his  politics.  There  were  in 
both  Hotisos  new  and  menacing  appearances,  that 
might  very  naturally  drive  any  other  than  a  most 

■*  See  Lari  Chatham's  speech  on  the  Stamp  Act; 
page  103,  in  which  ha  a^Ucidjr  declared  to  Loid 
Rodiiagbam  and  fats  asitKdatas  that  he  coald  not 
give  them  his  sapport 
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ratolute  minuter  from  Iris  measare  or  from  his 
station.  The  household  troops  apealj  revolted. 
Tbe  allies  of  tninistrj  (those,  I  mean,  who  sap- 
ported  some  of  their  measures,  but  refused  re- 
sponsibility for  anj)  endeavored  to  nndennine 
their  credit,  and  to  t^e  groond  that  mast  be  fa- 
tsJ  to  the  saccess  of  the  very  canse  which  they 
would  be  thoaght  to  coaotenance-  The  questiou 
of  the  repeal  was  brought  on  by  ministry  in  the 
committee  of  this  Honse,  in  the  very  instant  when 
it  was  known  that  more  than  one  court  negotia- 
tion was  carrying  on  with  the  heads  of  tbe  Op- 
position. Every  thing,  apon  every  side,  was  full 
of  traps  and  mines.  Earth  below  shook ;  heav- 
en above  menaced ;  aJI  the  elements  of  minis- 
terial safety  were  dissolved.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  this  chaos  of  pltds  and  counter-plots — it  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  oomplieated  warfare  against 
public  oppoHtion  and  private  treachery,  that  tbe 
firmness  of  that  noUa  peracm  was  pot  to  the 
pFooC  He  never  stirred  from  his  groond-Hio, 
not  an  inch.  He  remained  fixed  and  determined, 
in  principle,  in  measure,  and  in.  condoot.  He 
praetioed  no  managements.  He  secured  no  re- 
treat.   He  soDgbt  no  apology."* 

I  vrill  likewise  do  justice — I  oagfat  to  do  it — 
to  the  honorable  gentleman  who  led  us  in  this 
House  [General  Conway].  Far  from  tbe  dnplic- 
ity  wickedly  chained  on  him,  he  acted  his  part 
with  alacrity  and  resolution.  We  all  felt  inspired 
by  the  example  he  gave  as,  down  even  to  myself, 
the  weakest  in  that  phalanx.  I  declare  for  one, 
I  knew  well  enough  (it  could  not  be  concealed 
from  any  body)  the  true  state  of  things;  but,  in 
my  life,  I  never  came  with  so  much  spirits  into 
this  House.  It  was  a  time  for  a  man  to  act  in. 
We  had  powerful  enemies,  but  we  bad  faithful 
and  determined  friends,  and  a  glorious  cause. 
We  had  a  great  battle  to  fight,  but  we  had  the 
means  of  fighting ;  not  as  now,  when  our  arms 
are  tied  behind  us.  We  did  figbt  that  day,  and 
conquer. 

I  remember,  sir,  with  a  melanoboly  pleasore, 
tbe  situation  of  the  honorable  gentleman  [Gener- 
al Conway},  who  made  the  motion  for  tbe  repeal, 
in  that  crisis,  when  tbe  whole  trading  interest 

tiiis  empire,  crammed  into  your  lobbies,  with 
a  trembling  and  anxious  expectation,  watted,  al- 
most to  a  winter's  return  of  light,  their  fate  from 
your  resolutions.  When,  at  length,  you  had  de- 
termined in  their  favor,  and  your  doors,  thrown 
open,  showed  them  the  figure  of  their  deliverer 
in  the  well-earned  triumph  of  bis  important  vic- 
tory, from  the  whole  of  that  grave  maUitude  there 
arose  an  involuntary  burst  of  gratitude  and  trans- 
port   They  jumped  upon  him  like  children  on 

»"  The  Rockingham  administration  was  distracted 
by  internal  dusensiona,  and  obnoxiaai  to  the  King 
beoaose  tbey  bad  determined  to  repeal  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  also  on  personal  groands,  became  they  neg- 
lected to  apply  to  Pariiament  for  an  allowance  to  the 
yoonger  brolberi  of  bla  Majesty.  Tbe  Declaratory 
Act  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  the 
King  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed.  But  it 
failed  of  its  object ;  and  the  administration  of  Lord 
Rockingham  was  dissolved  a  few  months  after. 


a  long-absent  father.  They  dung  npoa  him  aa 
captives  aboat  their  redeemer.  All  England, 
all  America,  joined  to  bis  applause.  Nor  did  )w 
seem  insensible  to  the  best  of  all  rarthly  rewards, 
the  love  and  admiration  of  his  fellow-citixeas. 

"  Hope  elevated  and  Joy 
Brightened  bis  crest" 

MiUon't  Par.  Lott.  is.,  634. 
I  stood  near  him ;  and  his  face,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  the  scripture  of  tbe  first  martyr,  "  his 
face  was  as  if  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel." 
I  do  not  know  how  othm  feel,  but  if  I  had  stood 
in  that  situation,  I  never  would  have  exchanged 
it  for  all  that  Kings  in  their  profusion  could  be- 
stow." I  did  hope  that  that  day's  danger  and 
honor  would  have  been  a  bond  to  hold  ua  all 
together  forever.  But,  alas  I  that,  with  other 
jdeanng  visions,  is  long  since  vani^ed. 

Sir,  this  act  of  supreme  magnanimity  bos  been 
represented  as  if  it  had  been  a  nteasore  of  an 
a^inistiYtion  that,  having  no  scheme  a(  their 
own,  took  a  middle  line,  ^fered  a  bit  from  one 
Mde  and  a  bit  from  the  other.  Sir,  they  took  no 
middle  lioea.  Tb^  differed  fnndamenWlly  from 
the  schemes  of  both  parties,  but  they  {Hreserred 
tbe  objects  of  both.  They  preserved  the  author- 
ity of  Great  Britain.  They  preserved  the  eqni^ 
of  Great  Britain.  Tbey  made  the  Declaratory 
Act.  Tbey  repealed  the  Stamp  Act.  They 
did  both  JtUly ;  because  the  Declaratory  Act 
was  without  qualification,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  total.  This  they  did  in  the  situation 
I  have  ascribed. 

Now,  sir,  what  will  the  adversary  say  to  both 
these  acts  7  If  the  principle  of  the  Declaratory 
Act  was  not  good,  the  principle  we  are  contend- 
ing for  this  day  is  monstrous.  If  the  principle 
of  the  repeal  was  not  good,  why  are  we  not  at 
warlbrareal,  substantial,  dBective  revenue?  If 
both  were  bad,  ^y  has  this  ministry  incurred 
all  the  inomvenieiwes  of  boA  and  of  all  schemes  ? 
Why  have  they  enacted,  repealed,  enforced, 
jnelded,  and  now  attempt  to  enforce  again? 

Sir,  I  think  I  may  as  well  now,  as  at  any  other 
time,  speak  to  a  certain  matter  of  Raf^Mioa  «rtiM 
fact,  not  wholly  unrelated  to  the  KJSt^,^;^ 
question  under  your  consideration,  jj^^^^^^"™* 
We,  who  would  persuade  you  to  re- 
vert  to  the  ancient  policy  of  this  kingdcnn,  labor 

>■  General  Conway  must  have  felt  this  passage 
keenly,  and  he  deserved  it  He  was  now  connect- 
ed with  Lord  North,  and  had  gratified  the  King  by 
going  the  whole  length  of  the  most  violent  meaanrei 
against  Wilkes.  Aboat  three  weeks  before,  he  had 
said  respecting  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  that  be  "was 
particalarly  happy  in  the  mode  of  poniriiment  adopt- 
ed in  it."  Ha  was  then  ei^yii^  his  reward  to  tbe 
emolaitienta  pertaiidng  to  the  office  of  Oovemor  of 
Jersey,  to  which  be  hi^  been  promoted  after  holding 
for  some  years  that  of  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance. In  Justice  to  Conway,  it  ooght,  however,  to 
be  said,  that  ootwitbstoading  hta  hasty  remark  in  fa- 
vor  of  die  Boston  Port  BiD,  he  was  always  op^ouA 
to  American  taxation.  He  differed  fkom  Lord  Nortli 
at  every  step  as  to  carrying  on  the  war,  and  nada 
the  motion  for  ending  it,  Fetanaiy  SSd.  170^  which 
drove  Loed  Nortti  from  power. 
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onder  the  effect  of  thia  Bhoit  carreat  phrase, 
whioh  the  court  leaders  hare  given  oat  to  all 
their  corps,  in  order  to  take  away  the  credit  of 
those  who  would  prevent  yon  from  that  firantio 
war  yoa  are  going  to  wage  apcat  your  ooloniea. 
Their  cant  is  this:  "All  the  disturbances  in 
Amerioa  have  been  created  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Stunp  Act."  I  ani^mai  for  a  nuoient  my  in- 
dign^foD  at  the  Ua^ood,  bawiMaB,  and  abnird- 
of  this  moat  andaciiRiB  asaartZoD.  Inttead  (tf 
remarking  on  the  mottrea  and  oharaoter  of  those 
who  have  uaned  it  for  onnlatun,  I  wQt  clear]^ 
lay  before  yon  the  state  of  Amerioa,  aateoedentty 
to  that  repeal,  after  the  repeal,  and  since  the  re- 
newal of  the  aohemes  aS  American  taxatitm. 

It  is  said  that  the  diatnibanoes,  if  there  were 
naiirtaiw-  any  before  the  repehl,  were  alight, 
MUtmK^  *nd  withoat  diffico)^  or  incoaven- 
ience  might  havp  been  suppressed. 
Fot  an  answer  to  this  assertion,  I  will  send  yon 
to  the  great  anthor  and  patron  of  the  Stamp  Aot, 
who,  certainly  meaning  well  to  the  aotbority  o( 
this  coontry,  and  fnlly  apprised  of  the  state  ot 
that,  made,  before  a  repnU  was  so  maoh  as  ag- 
itated  in  this  Honse,  the  motion  \riiich  is  ob  your 
joomals;  and  which,  to  save  the  clerk  the 
tronble  of  taming  to  it,  I  will  now  read  to  yoo. 
It  was  for  an  amwidtaent  to  the  addreaa  of  the 
ntbofDeoember,  1766.' 

"Toexpraaa  onr  jostreaaatoict  andjndyaa- 
tioD  at  the  ootngeoiM  tomnlli  and  inmmetiou 
vhioh  ham  been  eauited  and  carried  em  in  North 
Amarios;  and  at  the  nsistanoa  ghran  hj  open 
and  rebeUiooa  force  to  the  execntton  of  the  laws 
in  that  part  ttf  his  Mqesty's  dominions ;  and  to 
assure  hb  Majea^  that  his  foithfol  oomnuxis,  an- 
imated with  the  warmest  duty  and  atuohment 
to  his  royal  person  and  government,  will  firmly 
and  effectually  suf^rt  his  Majes^  in  all  such 
measures  as  shall  be  necessary  for  preserving 
and  supporting  the  1^1  dependence  <tf  the  ooU 
ooies  on  the  mother  country,"  &o..  Ice. 

Hare  was  certainly  a  disturbance  preceding 
the  repeal such  a  disturbance  as  Mr.  Grenville 
thought  necessary  to  qualify  by  the  name  an 
insnrreotion,  and  the  epithet  of  a  rebellions  foroe : 
terms  much  stronger  than  any  by  whidt  those 
■who  then  supported  bis  motion  have  ever  since 
tbooght  proper  to  distingnidk  the  snbaeqnnnt  dis- 
tnrbnnoea  in  Amerioa.  Th^  were  fttnriMuoes 
vhich  seemed  to  him  and  bis  friends  to  justify  aa 
strong  a  promise  of  support  as  hath  been  nsoal 
to  give  in  the  b^ioning  of  a  war  with  the  most 
powerful  and  dedared  enemiea.  '  When  tbe  ao- 
oonnts  of  the  American  governors  came  before 
the  Bouse,  tbey  appeared  stronger  even  than  the 
warmth  of  public  imagination  lud  painted  them ; 
so  ranch  stronger,  tint  the  papers  on  your  table 
bear  me  out  in  saying,  that  all  the  late  disturb- 
ances, which  have  been  at  one  time  the  minister's 
motives  for  the  repeal  of  five  oat  of  six  of  the 
new  ooort  taxes,  and  are  now  his  pretenses  for 
refusing  to  repeal  that  sixth,  did  not  amount — 
why  do  I  compare  them  ?  no,  not  to  a  tenth  part 
of  the  tumalts  and  violence  which  prevailed  long 
before  tbe  repeal  of  Ant  act. 

R 


Ministry  can  not  refuse  tbe  uitbority  of  the 
cinnmander-in>ohier,  General  Gage,  wlw,  in  his 
letter  of  the  4th  of  November,  from  New  Torit, 
thus  represents  the  state  of  tldqgs  : 

*'  It  is  difficult  to  say,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  who  has  not  been  aooesstny  to  this  insnr- 
reotion, either  by  writing  or  mntaal  Bgreementa 
to  oppose  the  act,  by  what  they  are  pleased  to 
term  all  legal  opposition  to  it.  Nothing  efiectn- 
aily  has  been  proposed,  either  to  prevent  or  qsell 
the  tumult.  HwrastoftheiKovinoeaareinthe 
aamesitmtimiaatoa  poaidve  rafoialto  take  tbe 
stamps ;  and  threatening  those  iriio  shall  take 
them,  to  plunder  and  murder  them ;  and  this  al^ 
lair  stands  in  oil  the  provinces,  that  unless  the 
act,  from  its  own  nature,  enforce  itself,  nothing 
but  a  very  ooosideiaUe  military  foroe  can  do  it." 

It  is  rMoarkable,  sir,  that  the  persons  who  for< 
merly  trumpeted  f<nlh  the  most  loudly  the  violent ' 
resolntions  of  assemUies ;  tbe  universal  insurrec- 
tions ;  the  seizing  and  burning  the  stamped  pa- 
pers }  the  forcing  stamp  officers  to  resign  their 
commissions  under  the  gallows ;  the  rifling  and 
palling  down  of  tbe  houses  of  magistrates ;  and 
the  e:q>ulaion  from  their  ooontiy  of  all  who  dared 
to  write  or  speak  a  single  word  in  defense  of  tbe 
powers  of  Parliament— these  very  trumpeters  are 
DOW  tbe  men  that  represent  Uie  wht^  ns  a  mere 
trifle^  and  dioaae  to  date  all  tbe  disturbaneea 
from  tbe  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Aet,  whidi  pot  an 
endtotbem.  Hear  your  offioera  alHoad,  and  let 
them  refiKe  this  shamdeaa  folsehood,  who,  in  alt 
their  eorreepoodenee,  state  the  disturbances  as 
owing  to  their  true  causes,  the  discontent  of  tbe 
people,  from  the  taxes.  Tou  have  this  evideaoe 
in  your  own  archives ;  and  it  will  give  yoo  com- 
plete satisfaction,  if  yoa  are  not  so  far  lost  to  all 
parliamentary  ideas  of  information  as  rather  to 
credit  the  lie  of  the  day  than  the  leoords  of  your 
own  House. 

Sir,  this  vermin  oS  court  reporters,  wfaen  Aey 
are  forced  into  day  upon  one  point,  oMMtipffaw 
are  sure  to  burrow  in  another ;  but 
they  shall  have  no  refuge ;  I  will  uu  auap  Act 
make  them  btdt  oat  of  all  their  boles.  '"***' 
Conscious  that  they  must  be  baffled,  when  they 
attribute  a  precedent  disturbance  to  a  sabae* 
qnent  measure,  they  take  other  ground,  elmoit 
as  absurd,  but  very  common  in  modem  practice, 
and  very  wioked }  wiaeh  is,  to  attribute  the  ill 
efieot  a  ilLjodged  omdoet  to  the  argunMala 
which  bed  been  used  to  dissaade  us  from  it. 
Tbey  say  that  the  oppositioa  made  in  Parliament 
to  the  Stamp  Act,  at  the  time  otUs  passing,  en- 
couraged the  Americans  to  their  resistance.  This 
has  even  formally  appeared  in  print  in  a  regular 
volume,  from  an  advocate  of  that  faction,  a  Doc- 
tor Tucker.  This  Dootor  Tucker  is  already  a 
dean,  and  his  earnest  labors  in  this  vineyard  will, 
I  suppose,  raise  him  to  a  Inshoprio.  But  this  as- 
sertion, too,  just  like  thereat,  is  false.  In  all  the 
papers  vriiioh  have  loaded  your  table ;  in  all  the 
vast  crowd  of  verbal  witnesses  that  aj^peared  at 
yonr  bar — witnesses  wliich  were  indiscriminate- 
ly produced  from  ixAh  aides  of  ' the  House — not 
die  least  hint  of  snob  a  oaose  of  distcbeace  has 
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ever  appeared.  As  to  the  fiut  of  a  ■treonoiu 
oppositioa  to  the  Stamp  Act,  I  lat  as  a  ftranger 
in  yoar  gallery  when  the  act  ms  under  oonsid- 
eration.  Far  from  anjr  thing  tnflanunatoiy,  I 
UBTer  heard  a  more  languid  debate  in  this  House. 
No  more  than  two  or  three  gentlemen,  as  I  re- 
member, spoke  against  the  act,  and  that  with 
great  reserre  and  remarkable  teo^ier.  There 
was  but  one  division  ia  the  whole  progress  of  the 
bill ;  and  the  minority  did  not  reach  to  more  than 
thirty-nine  or  forty.  In  the  Honse  of  Lords  I  do 
not  reoolleot  that  there  was  any  debate  or  divi- 
sion at  all.  I  am  snre  there  was  no  protest.  In 
fact,  the  a&ir  passed  with  so  very,  very  little 
n<Hse,  that  in  town  they  scarcely  knew  the  na- 
ture of  what  yon  were  doing.  The  opposition 
to  the  bUl  in  England  never  oould  have  done 
this  mischief,  because  there  scarcely  ever  was 
less  of  opposition  to  a  bill  of  consequence. 

Sir,  the  agents  and  distriboton  of  falsehoods 
ihr  tnmt  tb>  have,  with  thur  usual  industry,  cir- 
a!S^\£i  oulated  another  lie  oT  the  same  nar 
tore  of  the  fi»aier.  U  is  this,  that 
the  diaturtnncea  arose  from  the  account  which 
had  been  received  in  Amerioa  of  the  change  in 
the  ministry.  No  longer  awed,  it  seems,  with 
the  spirit  of  the  former  rulers,  they  thought  them- 
selves a  match  for  what  our  calumniators  choose 
to  qualify  by  the  name  of  so  feeble  a  mmistry  as 
succeeded.  Feeble  in  one  sense  these  men  cer- 
tainly may  be  called;  for,  with  all  their  efforts, 
and  they  have  made  many,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  resist  the  distempered  vigor  and  insane 
alacrity  with  which  yon  are  rushing  to  your  ruin. 
Bnt  it  does  so  happep,  that  the  falsity  of  this  oir- 
oulntion  is,  like  the  rest,  demonstrated  by  indis- 
putable dates  and  records. 

So  little  was  the  obange  known  in  America, 
that  the  letters  of  your  governors,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  these  disturbances  long  after  they  had 
arrived  at  their  highest  pitch,  were  all  directed 
to  the  idri  ministry,  and  particularly  to  the  Earl 
of  Halifax,  the  secretary  of  stale  corresponding 
witii  the  colonies,  withont  once  in  the  smallest 
degree  intunatii^  the  slightest  snspioion  of  any 
miniaterial  levidotion  whatsoever.  The  ministry 
was  not  chained  in  England  until  the  10th  day  of 
July,  1765.  On  the  t4th  of  the  preceding  June, 
Governor  Fauquier,  from  Virginia,  writes  thus, 
and  writes  thus  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax  :  "  Gov- 
ernment is  set  at  defiance,  not  having  strength 
enough  in  her  hands  to  enforce  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  connliy.  The  private  distress 
i^ich  every  man  feels,  increases  the  general  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  duties  laid  by  the  Stamp  Act, 
which  breaks  out  and  shows  itself  upon  every  tri- 
fling occasion."  The  general  dissatisfactifm  had 
produced  some  time  before,  that  is,  on  the  29th  of 
May,  several  strong  public  resolves  against  the 
Stamp  Act ;  and  those  resolves  are  assigned  by 
Governor  Bernard,  as  the  cause  of  the  insorrec* 
tions  in  Massaohosetts  Bay,  in  his  letter  of  the 
15th  of  August,  still  addresaed  to  tha  Earl  t4 
Halifax;  ai^  be  continued  to  address  sooh  ao- 
eeunts  to  that'  minister  quite  to  the  Tth  of  Sep- 
tember of  tha  same  year.    Similar  aoooonti,  and 


of  as  lata  a  dale,  were  sent  from  other  govern- 
ors, and  all  diracAed  to  Lord  Halifax.  Not  one 
of  these  letters  indicates  tbe  slightest  idea  of  a 
cbai^,  either  known,  or  even  apprehended. 

Thus  are  blown  away  tlw  insect  race  of  court, 
ly  falsahooda  I  thus  perish  the  nisarabla  inven- 
tions of  the  wretched  runners  for  a  wretched 
cause,  which  they  have  flyblown  into  every  weak 
and  rotten  part  of  tbe  country,  in  vain  hopes  that 
when  their  maggots  had  taken  wing,  their  impor- 
tonate  buzzing  might  sound  sometlung  like  tbe 
public  voice  t 

Sir,  I  have  troubled  you  sufficiently  with  Ibe 
state  of  America  before  the  repeal,  -rb*  6i 


Now  I  turn  to  the  honorable  gentle-  tlU^^JH 
man  who  so  stoutly  challenges  us  to  ""p^ 
tell  whether,  afler  the  repeal,  the  provinces  wera 
quiet  ?  This  is  coming  home  to  the  point.  Here 
I  meet  him  directly,  and  answer  most  readily ; 
They  wre  qttia.  And  I,  in  my  turn,  ohallcDge 
him  to  prove  when,  where,  and  by  whom,  and  in 
what  nnmbera,  and  with  ^ariutt  violeDGe,  the  other 
laws  of  trade,  as  gentlemen  assert,  were  vkdated 
in  ooaseqnence  t^your  oonoeesiaa  ?  or  that  evea 
your  other  reveooe  laws  were  attacked  f  Bnt  I 
quit  the  vantage  ground  on  which  I  stand,  and 
where  I  might  leave  tbe  burden  of  proof  upon 
him.  I  walk  down  upon  the  open  plain,  and  un- 
dertake to  show  that  tb^  were  not  only  quiet, 
but  showed  many  unequivocal  marks  of  aokoowl- 
edgmoit  and  gratitude-  And,  to  give  him  every 
advantage,  I  select  the  obnoxious  colony  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  which  at  this  time  (bat  without 
hearing  her)  is  so  heavily  a  culprit  before  Par- 
liament. I  will  select  their  proceedings  even 
under  circumstances  of  no  small  irritati(»i ;  for, 
a  little  imprudently,  I  must  say,  Governor  Ber- 
nard mixed  in  the  administration  of  tbe  lenitive 
of  the  repeal  no  small  acrimony  arising  from  mat- 
ters of  a  separate  natare.  Yet  see,  sir,  the  effect 
of  that  lenitive,  though  mixed  with  these  bitter 
ingredients;  and  how  diia  rugged  people  can 
express  themselves  on  a  measure  of  oooceadaB ; 

"  If  it  is  not  in  oar  power,"  say  they,  in  thmr 
address  to  Governor  Bernard,  **  in  so  full  a  man- 
ner as  will  be  eiqwcted,  to  show  our  respeotfal 
gratitude  to  the  mother  country,  or  to  make  a 
dutiful  and  aiTectioQate  return  to  the  indulgence 
of  the  King  and  Parliament,  it  shall  be  no  fault 
erf* ours;  for  this  we  intend,  and  hope  ve  shall  ha 
able  fully  to  eOect." 

Would  to  God  that  this  temper  had  been  cnU 
tivoted,  managed,  and  set  in  action  I  Other  ef- 
fects than  those  which  we  have  since  felt  would 
have  resulted  from  it.  On  the  reqabiition  for 
compensation  to  those  who  had  sufiered  from  the 
violence  of  the  populuue,  in  the  same  addreas  < 
they  say :  "  Tbe  recommendation  enjoined  by 
Mr.  Secretory  Conway's  letter,  and  in  conse> 
qaence  thereof  made  to  us,  we  will  embrace  die 
first  convenient  opportunity  to  consider  and  act 
upon."  They  did  consider ;  they  did  act  upon 
it.  They  obeyed  the  requisition.  I  know  the 
mode  has  been  chicaned  vpim  i  bnt  it  was  sd>- 
stantially  <^yed,  and  much  better  obeyed  than 
I  fear  tbe  parliamentary  requisiticHi  of  this  sea- 
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si<Hi  will  be,  thongh  enforced  bjr  kH  yotir  rigor, 
and  bscked  with  all  yonr  power.  In  a  word, 
the  damages  ofpopalar  fury  were  compensated 
by  legislative  gravity.    Almost  every  other  part 

America  in  various  ways  demonstrated  their 
gratitade.  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  so  sudden  a 
calm  recovered  after  so  violent  a  storm  is  with- 
oat  parallel  in  history.  To  say  that  no  other 
dislarbance  should  happen  from  any  other  cause, 
is  folly.  But,  as  far  as  appearances  went,  by  the 
jadicioos  sacrifice  of  one  law,  yoa  procured  an 
acquiescence  id  all  that  remained.  After  this 
experience,  nobody  shall  persuade  me,  when  a 
whole  people  are  concerned,  that  acts  of  lenity 
an  not  means  of  conciliation. 

I  hope  the  honorable  gentleman  has  leetffTed 
a  fair  and  fell  answer  to  his  question. 

(4.)  I  have  done  with  the  third  period  of  your 
rootth  pniod.  policy — that  of  your  repeal ;  and  the 
Ef'cii'Sl''''  retnm  of  your  anotent  system,  and 
fiTHriciS  3™*"  ancient  tranquillity  and  con- 
tan'kihM  cord.  Sir,  tbis  period  was  not  as 
long  as  it  was  happy.  Another  scene 
was  opened,  and  other  actors  appeared  on  the 
stage.  The  state,  in  the  condition  I  have  de- 
scribed it,  was  deliverod  into  the  hands  of  Lord 
Chatham — a  great  and  celebrated  name — a  name 
that  keeps  the  name  of  this  country  respectable 
ID  every  other  on  the  globe.  It  may  be  truly 
oalled 

Glaram  et  vederablle  nomen, 
Gentibos,  et  moltum  nostm  qnod  proderat  nrbi.** 

Sir,  the  venerable  age  of  this  great  man,  bis 
merited  rank,  his  superior  eloquence,  his  splen- 
did qaatities,  his  eminent  services,  the  vast  space 
be  fills  in  the  eye  of  mankind,  and,  more  than  all 
the  rest,  his  fittl  from  power,  which,  like  death, 
canonizes  and  sanctifies  a  great  character,  will 
not  sufier  me  to  oeosure  any  part  of  bis  conduct. 
I  am  afraid  to  flatter  him';  I  am  sure  T  am  not 
disposed  to  blame  him.  Let  those  who  have  be- 
trayed him  by  their  adulation,  insult  him  with 
their  malevdence.  But  what  I  do  not  presume 
to  censure,  I  may  have  leave  to  lament.  For  a 
wise  man,  he  seemed  to  me  at  that  time  to  be 
governed  too  muoh  by  general  maxima. .  I  speak 
with  the  freedom  of  history,  and,  I  hope,  without 
oflense.  One  or  two  of  these  maxims,  flowing 
from  on  opinion  not  the  most  indulgent  to  our 
imhappy  species,  and  surely  a  little  too  general, 
led  him  into  measures  that  were  greatly  mis- 
chievous to  himself ;  and,  for  that  reason,  among 
others,  perhaps,  fatal  to  his  country ;  measures, 
the  effects  of  which,  I  am  afraid,  are  forever  in- 
curable. He  made  an  administraticm  so  check- 
ered  and  speckled ;  he  put  together  a  piece  of 
joinery  so  crossly  indented  and  wbimsioally  dove- 
tailed-, a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid  J  saohapiece 
of  diveiaified  mosaic  ;  snob  a  tessehtted  pave- 
ment without' cement ;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone, 

^  A  name  illnstrioiia  and  revered  by  nations. 
And  rich  in  bleuingi  for  oar  coaotry's  good. 

The  paasKge  may  be  foQnd  in  Lncan's  Pharsalia, 
book  is.,  SOS,  and  forms  part  of  the  character  of 
Pompey,  at  put  by  the  poet  in  the  month  of  Cato. 


and  there  a  bit  of  white ;  patriots  and  courtiers, 
king's  friends  and  Republicans,  Whigs  and  To- 
ries, treacherous  friends  and  open  enemies ;  that 
it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show,  but  utterly 
unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to  stand  on.  The 
colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted  at  the  same 
hoards,  stared  at  each  other,  and  wore  obliged 
to  ask,  "  Sir,  your  name  7  Sir,  yoa  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  me — Mr.  Such-a-one — I  beg  a  thou- 
sand pardons."  I  venture  to  say,  it  did  so  hap- 
pen, that  persons  had  a  single  office  divided  be- 
tween them,  who  had  never  spoke  to  each  other 
in  their  lives,  until  they  foand  themselves,  they 
knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads  and 
points,  in  the  same  trnekle-b^.** 

Sir,  in  conseqaence  of  this  arrangement,  hav- 
ing put  so  much  the  larger  portion  erf"  his  enemies 
and  <qrposers  in  power,  the  oonfttuon  was  such, 
that  his  own  principles  coQld  not  possildy  have 
ony  effect  or  influence  in  the  conduct  of  afiairs. 
If  ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any  other 
cause  withdrew  bim  from  public  oares,  principles 
directly  the  contrary  were  mre  to  predominate. 
When  be  bad  executed  his  plan,  he  had  not  an 
inch  of  ground  to  stand  upon.  When  be  had  ac< 
complished  his  scheme  of  adaunistratioa,  be  was 
no  longer  a  minister. 

When  his  face  was  hid  bat  for  a  moment,  his 
whole  system  was  on  a  wide  sea,  without  chart 
or  compass.  The  gentlemen,  his  particular 
friends,  who,  with  the  names  of  various  depart- 
ments of  ministry,  were  admitted  to  seem  as  if 
they  acted  under  him,  with  a  modesty  that  be- 
comes all  men,  and  with  a  confidence  in  him 
which  was  justified,  even  in  its  extravagance,  by 
his  superior  abilities,  had  never,  in  any  instance, 
presumed  upon  any  opinion  of  their  own.  De- 
prived of  his  guiding  infioenoe,  they  were  whiried 
about,  the  sport  of  every  gust,  and  easily  driven 
into  any  port;  and  as  those  who  joined  with  them 
in  manning  the  vessel  were  the  most  directly  op- 
posite to  bis  opinions,  measures,  and  character, 
and  for  the  most  artful  and  most  powerful  of  the 
set,  they  easily  prevailed,  so  as  to  seize  upon  the 
vacant,  unoccupied,  and  derelict  minds  of  bis 
friends;  and  insuntly  they  turned  the  vessel 
wholly  out  of  the  course  of  his  policy.  As  if  it 
*cre  to  insnit  as  well  as  to  betray  him,  even 
long  before  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  his 
administration,  when  every  thing  was  publicly 
transacted,  and  with  great  parade,  in  his  name, 
they  made  an  act  declaring  it  highly  just  and 
expedient  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America.  For 
even  then,  sir,  even  before  this  splendid  orb  was 
entirely  set,  and  while  the  western  horizon  was 
in  a  blaze  with  his  descending  glory,  on  the  op- 
posite quarter  of  the  heavens  arose  another  la- 
minaty,  and,  for  bis  hour,  becatne  lord  of  the  as- 
cendant. 

This  light,  too,  is  pas^  and  set  forever.  Ton 
understand,  to  be  sore,  that  I  sprak  of  Charles 


"  Bapposed  to  anadetotbe  Right  Honorable  Irfird 
North,  and  George  Cooke,  Esq.,  who  were  made 
joint  paymasters  in  the  aammer  of  1T6S,  on  tiie  re- 
moval  of  the  Rookiogfaan  administration. 
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Townwod,  c^oially  tb«  i«prodacer  of  thu  Tatal  | 
Rcbome,  wfacwa  I  can  not  even  now  remember 
without  some  degr»e  of  seasibLlity.  In  truth, 
ar,  he  wu  the  deltglu  mod  onuunent  of  thia 
Hoose,  ud  the  ebann  of  eveiy  aooiety  ^oh  he 
honored  with  bk  presence.  Perii^  there  Bsver 
aroee  in  thia  country,  nor  in  any  country,  e  men 
of  a  more  pointed  and  flnidied  wit,  and  (where  his 
paeaions  were  not  concerned)  of  a  more  Tefloed, 
ezi}ai8ite,  and  peoetiAting  jndgmeot.  If  he  had 
not  so  great  a  stock  as  some  have  had  who  floor- 
ished  formerly,  of  knowledge  long  treasared  ap, 
he  knew  better  by  far,  than  any  man  I  ever  was 
Boqoainted  with,  how  to  bring  together  within  a 
short  time  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish,  to 
iUoBtrate,  and  to  decorate  that  side  of  the  qaes< 
turn  he  sapported.  He  stated  bis  matter  skill- 
fully and  powerful^.  He  particolarly  excelled 
in  a  most  lominoas  explanation  and  display  o£  his 
subject.  His  style  of  argument  was  neither 
trite  and  vulgar,  nor  subtle  and  abstruse.  He 
hittheHonsejustbetweenwindand water;  and, 
not  being  troubled  with  too  anxious  a  zeal  for  any 
matter  in  question,  he  was  never  more  tedious  or 
more  earnest  than  the  preconceived  opinitns  and 
presoit  temper  of  his  hearers  repaired,  to  whom 
hewaaalwaysinperfeotonisoa.  Heooofonned 
ezaotly  to  the  temper  of  the  Hoose;  tod  he 
teeoied  to  guide,  becaose  he  was  always  aura  to 
fidlowit. 

I  beg  pardon,  rir,  ifjiriieB  I  speak  of  this  and 
other  great  men,  I  appear  to  digress  in  saying 
something  of  their  characters.  In  thia  eventful 
histoKy  of  the  revolutions  of  America,  the  charao- 
tersof  fneh  men  are  of  much  importance.  Great 
men  m  (Ac  guide-poait  and  land~narka  in  tkt 
itiUe.  The  credit  of  such  men  at  court,  or  in  the 
nation,  is  the  sole  cause  of  all  the  publie  meas- 
ures. It  would  be  an  invidious  thing  (most  for- 
eign, I  trust,  to  what  you  think  my  disposition) 
to  remark  the  errors  into  which  the  authority  of 
great  names  has  brought  the  nation,  without  do- 
ing justice  at  the  same  time  to  the  great  quali- 
ties whence  that  authority  arose.  The  sutgeot 
is  instructive  to  those  who  wish  to  form  tlwm- 
selves  on  whatever  of  excellenoe  has  gone  before 
tliem.  There  are  many  young  members  in  the 
House  (snoh  of  late  baa  been  the  nfti  aaeen- 
sioa  of  public  men)  who  never  saw  that  [vodigy, 
Cbvles  Townaend,  nor,  of  course,  know  what  a 
ferment  he  was  aUe  to  excite  in  every  thing,  by 
the  vident  ebuUition  of  his  mixed  virtues  and  Ml- 
ings.  For  fulioga  he  had,  undoubtedly.  Many 
of  us  remember  them.  We  are  this  ^y  consid- 
ering die  efieet  (tf  them.  But  he  bed  no  failings 
wtiob  were  aol  owing  to  a  noble  cause— to  an 
ardent,  generous,  perhaps  an  immoderate  passion 
for  fiuna— «  passion  which  is  the  instinct  of  all 
great  souls.  Ha  worshiped  that  goddess  where- 
soever she  appeared;  but  he  paid  his  particular 
devotions  to  her  in  her  favorite  habitation,  in  her 
chosen  temple,  the  House  of  Commons.  Be- 
sides the  charsotera  of  die  iodiridnals  that  com- 
pose our  body,  it  is  impossible,  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
to  observe,  that  this  House  has  a  collective  char- 
aoter  <rfits  own.   That  oharaoter.  too,  however 


imperfect,  is  not  unamiable.  Like  all  great  pnb- 
lie  collections  of  men,  you  possess  a  marked  love 
of  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice.  But  among 
vices,  there  is  none  which  the  Hoose  ebbors  in  the 
aame  degree  with  obBtinaq/.  Obstinacy,  sir,  is 
certainly  a  great  vice ;  and,  in  the  changeful 
state  of  political  aSairs,  it  is  frequently  the  cause 
of  great  misohief.  It  happens,  however,  very  un- 
fortunately, that  almost  4ie  wbole  line  of  the  great 
and  mascDline  virtues,  oonstaney,  gravity,  mag- 
nanimity, fortitude,  fidelity,  and  firmness,  are 
closely  allied  to  thU  disagreeable  quality,  of 
which  yon  have  so  just  an  abhorrence ;  and,  m 
their  excess,  all  these  virtues  very  easily  fall  into 
it.  He  who  paid  such  a  punctilious  attention  to 
all  your  feelings,  certainly  took  care  not  to  shock 
them  by  tkat  vice  which  is  the  most  disgustful 
to  yon. 

That  fear  of  displeasing  those  who  ought  moot 
to  be  pleased,  betrayed  him  sometimes  into  the 
other  extreme.  He  had  voted,  and,  in  the  year 
1765,  had  been  an  advocate  for  the  Stamp  Act. 
Things  and  the  dispoution  of  men's  minds  were 
changed.  In  short,  the  Stamp  Act  began  to  be 
no  &Torite  in  this  House.  He  therefore  attend- 
ed at  the  private  meeting  in  which  the  resoln- 
tions  moved  by  a  right  bcmorable  gentleman  were 
settled— -reaolutioBs  leading  to  tlu  repeal.  The 
next  day  he  voted  for  that  repeal— <nd  he  would 
have  Mpokw  for  it,  toe,  if  an  illness  (not,  as  wu 
then  given  ont,  a  pcditioal,  but,  to  my  knowledge, 
a  very  real  illness)  had  not  prevented  it 

The  very  next  session,  as  the  fashion  of  this 
world  passieth  away,  the  repeal  began  to  be  in 
as  bad  an  odor  in  Uiis  House  as  the  Stamp  Act 
had  been  in  the  session  before.  To  conform  to 
the  temper  which  began  to  prevail,  and  to  pre- 
vail mostly  among  those  most  in  power,  he  de- 
clared, very  early  in  the  winter,  that  a  revenue 
must  be  had  out  of  America.  Instantly  he  was 
tied  down  to  his  engagements  by  some  who  had 
uo  objections  to  such  experiments,  when  made 
at  the  cost  of  persons  for  whom  they  had  uo  par- 
Ucular  regard.**  The  whole  body  of  courtiers 
drove  him  onward.  They  always  talked  aa  if 
the  King  stood  in  a  awt  of  humiliated  state  until 
amnethtng  of  the  kind  should  be  done. 

Hen  &is  extraordinary  man,  then  ChaneeDor 
of  the  Exchequer,  found  himself  in  great  straits. 
To  pleaae  universally  was  the  olgeot  of  his  life  j 
but  to  tax  and  to  please,  no  more  than  to  \an 
and  to  be  vrise,  is  not  given  to  men.  However, 
he  attempted  it.  To  render  the  tax  palataUe  to 
the  partisans  of  American  revenue,  he  made  a 
preamble  stating  the  oecesai^  of  such  a  revemte. 
To  close  with  the  American  diatinction,  this  rev- 
enue was  extemiU,  or  port  duty ;  but  again,  to 
soften  it  to  the  other  party,  it  vraa  a  du^  of 
tvpply.  To  gratify  the  colonic;  it  was  laid  on 
British  manufactures  j  to  satisfy  the  tnerchanta 
of  Britain,  the  duty  was  trivial,  and,  except  that 
on  tea,  which  touched  only  the  devoted  East  In- 
dia  Company,  on  none  of  the  grand  objects  of 

'*  See  tfae  introdaction  to  Lord  Chatham's  speech 
fm  taxing  Amaiica,  p.  lOS,  where  the  ctrconistaocas 
of  diia  engagement  an  stated. 
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oommerce.  To  counterwork  the  Americao  ooii' 
traband,  the  duty  od  tea  was  rednced  from  a  shil- 
ling to  threepence.  But,  to  seoare  the  favor  of 
those  who  would  tax  America,  the  scene  of  ooU 
lection  waa  dianged,  and,  with  the  rest,  it  was 
levied  in  the  colonies.  What  need  I  say  more  ? 
This  fine-spoD  soheme  had  the  usual  bte  of  all 
exquisite  policy.  But  the  original  plan  of  the 
dalies,  and  the  mode  of  executing  that  jdan,  both 
4rose  singly  and  solelj  from  a  love  of  our  ap- 
plause. '  He.  was  truly  the  child  of  the  House. 
He  never  thought,  did,  or  said  any  thing  bat  with 
a  view  to  yoa.  He  erery  day  adi^ited  lumaelf 
to  your  dispositioB,  and  a^nsted  hima^befwe  it 
as  at  a  to(4riog-gIass.* 

He  had  observed  (indeed,  it  could  not  escape 
him)  that  several  pers<ms,  htflnitely  his  inferiors 
in  ^1  respects,  had  formerly  rendered  themselves 
oonsiderable  in  this  House  by  one  method  alone. 
They  were  a  race  of  men  (I  hope  in  God  the  spe- 
cies is  extinct)  who,  when  they  rose  in  their  place, 
no  man  living  could  divine,  from  any  known  ad- 
herence to  parties,  to  opinions,  or  to  principles, 
from  any  order  or  lysfem  in  their  politics,  or  from 
any  seqael  or  connection  in  their  ideas,  what  part 
they  were  gcmg  to  take  in  any  debate.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  much  this  uncertainty,  especially 
It  critical  times,  called  the  attention  of  all  par- 
lies on  snob  mm.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  them, 
all  ears  open  to  hear  them.  Each  party  gaped, 
and  locked  altematdy  for  their  vote,  almost  to 
the  end  of  ihnr  apeeohes.  Whtla  the  House 
hung  in  this  anoertainty,  now  the  A«ar-Aun'«  rose 
from  this  side — now  they  rebellowed  from  the 
other;  and  that  party  to  whom  they  fell  at  length 
from  their  tremnlons  and  dancing  balance,  always 
received  them  in  a  tempest  of  applause.  The  for- 
tnne  of  such  men  was  a  temptation  too  great  to  be 
resisted  by  one  to  whom  a  single  whiff  of  incense 
withheld  gave  much  greater  pain  than  he  re- 
ceived delight  in  the  cloads  of  it  which  daily  rose 
about  him,  from  the  prodigal  superstition  of  innu- 
merable admirers.  He  was  a  candidate  for  con- 
tradictory honors,  and  his  great  aim  was  to  make 
those  agree  in  admiration  of  him  who  never 
agreed  in  any  thing  else. 

**  tit.  BoAe  has  here  toadbed  wiili  great  tender- 
BesB  and  ibrbearaaca  on  Um  pecnliar  fanlts  oTTown- 
■end.  Horace  Walpole  baa  given  tbem  wiib  per- 
haps too  macb  prominenoe  in  the  following  iketch; 
"  Ue  bad  almost  every  great  talent  and  every  liule 
qaalicy.  His  vanity  exceeded  even  his  abilities,  and 
his  sosfdcionB  seemsd  to  make  him  doubt  whether  he 
had  any.  Witii  soch  a  capacity,  he  mast  have  been 
the  greatest  man  of  his  age,  and  perhnpa  inferior  to 
DO  man  tn  any  age,  had  bii  fkalti  been  only  in  a  mod- 
erate proportion— in  ibort,  if  he  had  had  bnt  cammon 
trath,  common  siDcerity,  common  honesty,  commou 
modesty,  conmioD  steadiness,  somnum  coornga,  and 
oonmion  sense."  Bir  Dennis  La  Uarobant  lemaiks 
in  a  note:  "This  portrait  baa  the  broad  lines  uT 
trath,  and  is  more  to  be  depended  npoa  tban  Ur. 
Barke'a  splendid  and  affectionate  panegyric  (Speech 
on  American  Taxation) ;  and  yet.  wbo  can  blame  the 
warmth  with  which  tbia  great  man  claims  admira- 
tion for  a  genios  which  in  sane  points  reaembled 
Us  own  1" 


Hence  arose  this  unfortunate  act,  the  snhject 
of  this  day's  debate  ^  from  a  disposition  which, 
aAer  making  an  American  revenue  to  please  one, 
repealed  it  to  please  others,  and  again  revived  it 
in  hopes  of  pleasing  a  third,  and  of  eatchii^  some 
thing  in  the  ideas  of  all. 

(4.)  The  revenue  act  of  1767  formed  the  fourth 
period  of  American  poller.  How  we  have  fared 
since  then;  what  woefU  variety (tfaohMaea  have 
been  adopted ;  what  enforcing  and  what  repeal- 
ing; what  bullying  and  wlutt  submitting;  what 
doing  and  ondowg;  what  straining  and  what  re- 
laxing ;  what  assemblies  dtsaolTed  ftv  not  obey- 
ing, and  oaUed  again  without  obedienoe;  \riiBt 
troops  sent  oat  to  qnaU  resistance, 'and,  on  meet- 
ing that  resistance,  reealled  ;  what  liftings,  and 
changes,  and  jumblings  of  all  kinds  of  men  at 
home,  which  left  no  possibility  of  order,  consist- 
ency, vigor,  or  even  so  mnob  as  a  decent  nnity  of 
color  in  any  one  public  measure — It  ia  a  tedious, 
irksome  task.  My  duty  tnay  call  me  to  open  it 
out  some  other  time;  on  a  former  occasion  I  tried 
your  temper  on  a  part  of  it  for  the  present  I 
shall  forbear. 

After  all  these  changes  and  agitations,  your 
immediate  sitoation  upon  the  question  jii,iy„tt^| 
on  your  paper  is  at  length  brmight  to  "F^j?"* 
this.  Yon  have  an  act  oflteliBment, 
st^ng  that  "  it  is  t^tiimt  to  raise  a  revenue 
in  AmwicB.'*  By  a  partial  repeal  you  annihi- 
hted  the  greatest  part  oC  that  ravenae,  which 
thia  preamble  deolarea  to  he  ao  ezpedirat.  Ton 
have  sabstituted  no  other  in  the  place  of  it  A 
secretary  of  state  has  disclaimed,  in  the  King's 
name,  aU  tbonghta  of  sach  a  sal»titati<m  in  fa- 
tore.  The  principle  of  thia  disclaimer  goes  to 
what  has  been  left  as  well  as  what  has  been  re- 
pealed. The  tax  whi(A  lingers  after  its  oom- 
paotona  (ander  a  preamble  declaring  an  Ameri- 
can revenue  expedient,  and  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  supporting  the  theory  of  that  preamble)  mili 
tales  with  the  assurance  authentically  conveyed 
to  the  colonies,  and  is  an  exhaustless  scarce  of 
jealonsy  and  animosity.  On  this  state,  which  T 
take  to  be  a  fiiir  one,  not  being  able  to  discern  any 
grounds  of  honor,  advahtage,  peace,  or  power,  for 
adhering  eidunr  to  the  act  or  to  the  pre'amble,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  question  which  leads  to  the  re- 
peal of  both. 

If  yon  do  not  bll  in  vith  Ais  motion,  fliente 
onre  something  to  fight  for,  cooristent  in  Qiaory 
and  valuable  in  practice.  If  yoa  must  employ 
yoar  strength,  employ  it  to  Qfrtiold  yon  in  some 
honorable  right  or  some  profitable  wrong.  If 
yoa  are  apprehensive  that  the  concession  recom- 
mended to  you,  though  proper,  sboold  be  a  means 
drawing  on  yon  fhrtfaer  bat  unreasonable 
claims,  why  then  employ  yoar  force  in  support- 
ing that  reasonable  concession  against  those  un- 
reascKiable  demands.  You  will  employ  it  with 
more  grace,  with  better  effect,  and  with  great 
probable  cononrrence  of  alt  the  quiet  and  ration- 
al people  in  the  provinces,  who  are  now  united 


**  By  moving  certain  resdotions  relative  to  the 
distoi^ucea  in  Amaiiea,  in  May,  1770. 
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with  and  hurried  awa;^  hy  the  violent ;  having, 
indeed,  diflerent  dispoaiiions,  bat  a  common  inter- 
eat.  If  you  a[^rehend  tfaat  on  a  concession  you 
shall  be  punished  by  metaphysical  process  to  the 
extreme  lines,  and  ai^oed  out  of  your  whole  au- 
thority, my  advice  ia  this :  When  you  have  recov- 
ered yoar  old,  yora  strong,  yoor  tenable  positton, 
then  race  about — stop  short— do  nothing  more- 
reason  not  at  all — oppose  the  ancient  policy  and 
practice  of  the  empire  as  a  rampart  against  the 
specQlations  of  innovators  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  yoa  will  stand  on  great,  manly,  and 
sure  ground.  On  this  solid  basis  flix  your  ma- 
chines, and  they  will  draw  worlds  toward  you. 

Your  ministers,  in  tbelr  own  and  his  Majesty's 
name,  have  already  adopted  the  American  dis- 
tinction of  internal  and  external  duties.  -  It  is  a 
distinction,  whatever  merit  it  may  have,  that  was 
originally  moved  by  the  Americans  themselves ; 
and  1  think  they  will  acquiesce  in  it,  if  they  are 
not  pushed  with  too  much  logic  and  too  little 
sense  in  aU  the  oonseqneoees ;  that  is,  if  exter- 
nal tascation  be  understood  as  tbey  and  you  on- 
derstand  it  when  you  please,  to  be,  not  a  distinc- 
tion (rfgeqgrapby,  but  of  policy ;  that  it  is  a  pow- 
er for  regulating  trade,  aad  not  for  supporlii^  es- 
tablishments. The  distinotkm,  \rinob  ia  as  noth- 
ing with  regard  to  right,  is  of  most  weighty  con- 
sideration in  practice.  Recover  your  old  ground 
and  your  old  tranquility.  Try  it.  I  am  persuad- 
ed the  Americans  wOl  ctunpromise  with  you. 
When  confidence  is  once  restwed,  the  odious  and 
SQspicious  nmmum  jui"  will  perish  of  course. 
The  spirit  of  practicability,  of  moderation,  and 
mutaal  convenience,  will  never  call  in  geometri- 
cal exactness  as  the  arbitrator  an  amicable 
settlement.  Consult  and  follow  your  experience; 
Let  not  the  long  stoiy  with  which  I  have  exer- 
oised  your  paUence  prove  fruition  to  your  inter- 
ests. 

For  my  pert,  I  should  choose  (if  I  could  have 
my  wish)  that  tin  propowtion  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  [Mr.  FuUer]  for  tin  repeal  could  go 
to  AmerioB  vithoat  the  attendauoe  of  the  penal 
bills.  Alrae,  I  could  almost  answer  for  its  soc- 
cess.  I  can  not  be  certain  of  its  reception  in  the 
bad  oompany  it  may  keep.  In  such  heteroge- 
neous assortments,  the  most  innocent  person  will 
lose  the  effect  of  his  innocency.  Though  you 
should  send  out  this  angel  of  peace,  yet  you  are 
sendbg  out  a  destroying  angel  too ;  and  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  conflict  of  these  two 
adverse  siHrits,  or  which  would  predominate  in 
the  end,  is  what  I  dare  not  say :  whether  the 
lenient  measures  would  cause  American  passion 
to  subside,  or  the  severe  would  increase  its  fury. 
All  this  is  in  the  hand  of  Providence.  Tet  now, 
even  now,  I  should  confide  in  the  prevailing  vir- 
tue and  efficacious  operation  of  lenity,  though 
working  in  daiAne«,  and  in  ohaoa,  in  the  mi^t 
<^  all  this  unnatural  and  turbid  oconbtnation.  I 
dKmld  hope  it  might  produce  order  and  beauty 
in  tite  end. 

Referring  to  the  adaj^e. "  Sanuanm  jus  et  sum- 
ma  iqjnrfs" — Right,  when  pressed  to  an  extreme,  be- 
oomes  the  bei|^  of  injustice. 


Let  us,  sir,  embrace  some  system  or  other  be- 
fore we  end  this  session.  Do  yon  mean  y^^,.,^ 
to  tax  America,  and  to  drew  a  product- 
ive revenue  IVom  tboice  ?  If  you  do,  speak  out : 
name,  fix,  ascertain  this  revenue;  settle  its qnao- 
tity;  define  its  objects ;  provide  for  its  coUectiott ; 
and  then  fight,  vben  you  have  stmethiog  to  fi^it 
for.  If  you  murder,  rob  1  If  yon  kill,  take  poe- 
sesnon ;  and  do  not  appear  in  the  character  of 
madmen,  as  well  as  assassins,  violent,  vindictive, 
bloody,  and  tyrannical,  without  an  ol^ect.  But 
may  belter  counsels  guide  yon  I 

Again  and  again  revert  to  your  old  principles. 
Seek  peace  and  ensue  it.  Leave  America,  if  she 
has  taxable  matter  in  her,  to  tax  herself.  I  am 
not  here  gc^ng  into  the  distinctions  of  rights,  nor 
attempting  to  mark  their  boundaries.  I  do  not 
enter  into  these  metaphysical  distinctions.  I 
hate  the  very  sound  of  them.  Leave  the  Amer- 
icans as  they  anciently  stood,  and  these  distino- 
tioos,  born  of  our  unhappy  contest,  will  die  along 
with  it.  They  and  we,  and  their  and  our  anoei- 
tors,  have  been  happy  under  that  system.  Let 
the  memory  of  all  actions,  in  contradiction  to  that 
good  old  mode,  on  both  sides,  be  extinguished  for- 
ever. Be  oontent  to  land  America  by  laws  of 
trade ;  you  have  always  done  it.  Let  this  be 
yoor  reason  for  binding  their  trade.  Do  not 
burden  them  with  taxes ;  you  were  not  used  to 
do  so  from  the  beginning.  Let  this  be  your  rea- 
son for  not  taxing.  These  are  the  arguments  of 
states  and  kingdoms.  Leave  the  rest  to  the 
schools,  for  there  only  tbey  may  be  discussed 
with  sai'ety.  But  if,  intemperately,  unwisely,  fa- 
tally, you  sophisticate  and  poison  the  very  source 
of  government,  by  urging  subtle  deductions,  and 
oonsequences  odious  to  those  you  govern,  frua 
the  unlimited  and  illimitable  nature  of  supreme 
sovereignty,  you  will  teach  them  by  these  means 
to  call  (hat  sovereignty  itself  in  question.  When 
yon  drive  him  bard,  the  boar  will  sorely  tarn  upon 
the  hunters.  If  that  sovereignty  and  their  free- 
doro  can  not  be  reconciled,  which  will  tbey  lake  ? 
They  will  oast  yoor  sovereignty  in  your  iaoe. 
Nobody  will  be  argued  into  sleveiy.  Sir,  let 
the  gentlemen  on  Uie  other  side  call  forth  all 
their  ability ;  let  the  best  of  tbem  get  up  and 
tell  me  what  one  character  of  liberty  the  Atner- 
ioans  have,  and  what  one  brand  of  slavery  tb^ 
are  free  from,  if  they  are  bound  m  their  property 
and  industry  by  all  the  restraints  yon  can  imag- 
ine on  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  are  made 
pack-horses  of  every  tax  yoo  choose  to  impose, 
without  the  least  share  in  granting  tbem  7  When 
they  bear  the  burdens  of  unlimited  monopoly,  will 
you  bring  them  to  bear  the  burdens  of  unlimited 
revenue  too  ?  The  Englishman  in  America  will 
feel  that  this  is  slavery — ttut  it  is  UgiU  slavery 
will  be  no  compensatiou  either  to  his  feelings  or 
bis  ondentanding. 

A  noble  Lord  [Lord  Caraarthen],  who  spoke 
some  time  ago,  is  fall  of  the  fire  oif  ingenuous 
youth;  and  when  he  has  mudeled  the  ideas  of  a 
lively  imagination  by  &rtb«r  experience,  he  will 
be  an  ornament  to  his  country  in  either  House. 
He  has  said  that  the  Amerioans  are  our  childraB) 
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and  how  can  they  revolt  against  their  parent  ? 
He  »a.js  tiat  if  they  are  not  free  in  their  present 
state,  Englaod  u  not  free,  because  Manchester, 
and  other  coBsiderable  plaoes,  are  not  refHwent- 
ed.  So^  then,  becaose  aome  towns  in  England  are 
not  represented,  Aioeriaa  is  to  ban)  no  rspresenl- 
otiTeatall.  They  are  "onrohiUreo;"  bat  when 
ohildrea  ask  for  bread,  we  are  Dot  to  ^ve  a  stone. 
U  it  beoaose  the  natara)  renstance  of  things,  and 
the  varioiiB  matatioiis  of  time,  (fiQdera  our  govern- 
ment, or  any  scheme  of  government,  from  being 
anj  more  tban  a  sort  of  approximation  to  the 
right,  is  it  therefore  that  the  colonies  are  to  re- 
cede from  it  infinitely  ?  When  this  child  of  ours 
wishes  to  assimilate  to  its  parent,  and  to  reflect 
with  a  true  filial  resemblance  the  beauteous  coun- 
tenance of  British  liberty,  are  we  to  turn  to  them 
the  shameful  parts  of  our  Constitution  ?  Are  we 
to  give  tbem  oar  weakness  for  their  strength — 
our  opprobrium  for  their  glory ;  and  the  slough 
of  slavery,  which  we  are  not  able  to  work  <^  to 
serve  them  for  their  freedom  T 

If  this  ba  tbe  ease,  ask  yooradves  this  ques- 
tion :  Will  tb^  be  content  in  audi  a  state  of 
■Uveiy?  Ifnotilooktotheconseqaenoes.  Re- 
flect how  yoo  ought  to  govern  a  people  who 
think  they  ought  to  be  free,  and  think  they  are 
not.  Your  scheme  yields  no  revenue ;  it  yields 
nothing  but  discontent,  disorder,  disobedience ; 
and,  soch  is  the  state  of  America,  that,  after  wad- 
ing up  to  your  eyes  in  blood,  you  could  only  end 
just  where  yon  began  j  that  'a,  to  tax  where  no 
revenue  is  to  be  fonod;  to — my  voice  fails  me; 
my  inclination,  indeed,  carries  me  no  farther — all 
is  confusion  beyond  it.  [Here  Mr.  Burke  was 
compelled  by  illness  to  stop  for  a  short  time,  aft- 
er which  he  proceeded ;] 

Well,  sir,  I  have  recovered  a  little,  and,  before 
I  sit  down,  I  must  say  somethii^  to  another  point 
with  which  gentlemen  urge  ns :  What  is  to  be- 
come of  ^e  Declaratory  Act,  asBertiug  the  en- 
tireness  of  British  legislative  authority,  if  we 
abandon  the  practice  of  taxation  ? 

For  my  part,  I  look  upon  tbe  rights  stated  in 
SKknuffAM  that  act  exactly  io  the  manner  in 
vUoh  I  viewed  them  on  its  veiy  first 
^  proposition,  and  which  I  have  often 

taken  the  liberty,  wUh  great  humility,  to  lay  be- 
fore  yoo.  I  look,  I  say,  on  the  imperial  rights  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  privileges  which  the  col- 
onists ought  to  enjoy  under  these  rights,  to  be 
just  the  most  reconcilable  things  in  the  world. 
The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  sits  at  the  head 
of  her  extensive  empire  in  two  capacities :  one 
as  tbe  local  Legislature  of  this  islsjid,  providing 
for  all  things  at  htxne,  immediately,  and  by  no 
other  instrument  than  the  executive  power.  Tbe 
other,  and,  I  think,  her  nobler  capacity,  is  what  I 
call  her  imperial  character,  in  which,  as  from  the 
throne  of  heaven,  she  superintends  all  the  sever- 
al inferior  Legislatures,  and  guides  and  controls 
them  all  without  annihilating  any.  As  all  these 
provincial  LegislatorM  are  otdy  mMvdinate  to 
each  other,  they  onght  bH  to  be  sobordinate  to 
her;  else  they  can  neither  preaerre  mutual 
peace,  nor  1k^  far  motoal  jnttiee^  nor  elbot* 


ually  afibrd  mutual  assistance-  It  is  necessary 
to  coerce  the  negligent,  to  restrain  the  violent, 
and  to  aid  die  weak  and  deficient  by  the  ovw- 
ruIiDg  plenitade  of  her  power.  She  is  never  to 
intrude  into  the  place  of  others  while  ^y  are 
eqnal  to  the  common  ends  of  their  institution. 
But,  in  order  to  enable  Parliament  to  answer  all 
these  ends  of  provident  and  beneficent  superin- 
tendence, her  powers  must  be  boondless.  The 
gentlemen  who  think  the  powers  of  Parliament 
limited,  may  please  themselves  to  talk  of  reqni^ 
sitions.  But  suppose  the  requisitions  are  not 
obeyed.  Whati  shall  there  be  no  reserved 
power  in  the  empire  to  supply  a  deficiency 
which  may  weaken,  divide,  and  dissipate  the 
whole  ?  We  are  engaged  in  war ;  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  calls  upon  the  colonies  to  contrib. 
ute ;  some  would  do  it — I  think  most  would 
cheerfully  furnish  whatever  is  demanded ;  one 
or  two,  suppose,  hang  back,  and,  easing  them- 
selves, let  the  stress  of  the  draught  lie  on  the 
others :  surely  it  is  proper  that  some  antbority 
might  legally  say,  "Tax  yonrselvea  for  the 
common  supply,  or  Pariiameot  wUl  do  it  for 
yea."  This  baekwardnoas  was,  as  I  am  (old, 
BotoaUy  tbe  ease  of  Pennsylvania  for  some  durt 
time  toward  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  ow- 
ing to  some  internal  dissensions  in  the  colony. 
But,  whether  the  laot  were  so  or  otherwise,  the 
case  is  equally  to  be  provided  for  by  a  coippc- 
tent  sovereign  power.  Bat  then  this  ought  to 
be  no  ordinary  power,  nor  ever  used  in  the  first 
instance.  This  is  what  {  meant  when  I  have- 
said  at  various  times  <that  I  otHuider  the  power 
of  taxing  in  Parliament  as  an  instrument  of  em- 
pire, and  not  as  a  means  of  supply. 

Such,  sir,  is  my  idea  of  tbe  constitntion  of  tbe 
British  empire,  as  distinguished  from  the  consti- 
tntion of  Britain ;  and  on  these  grounds  I  think 
subordmation  and  liberty  may  be  sufficiently  rec- 
onciled through  the  whole ;  whether  to  serve  a 
refitting  speoolatist  or  a  Cnctioas  demagogue,  I 
know  not ;  bnt  enoDgbt  sorely,  for  the  ease  and 
happiness  of  man. 

Sir,  while  we  held  this  happy  conrae,  we  drew 
more  from  tbe  coIoDies  than  ah  the  impotent  vi- 
olenoe  of  despotism  ever  could  extort  Srom  them. 
We  did  this  abundantly  in  the  last  war.  It  has 
never  been  onoe  denied ;  and  what  reason  ham 
we  to  imagine  that  the  colonies  would  not  have 
proceeded  io  supplying  government  as  liberally, 
if  yon  had  not  stepped  in  and  hindered  tbem  from 
contributing,  by  interrupting  the  channel  in  which 
their  liberc^tty  flowed  with  so  strong  a  conrse ; 
by  attempting  to  take,  instead  of  being  satisfied 
to  receive  ?  Sir  William  Temple  says,  that  Hol- 
land has  loaded  itself  with  ten  times  the  imposi- 
tions which  it  revolted  from  Spain  rather  than 
submit  to.  He  says  true.  Tyranny  is  a  poor 
provider.  It-knows  neither  how  to  soon  ami  ate 
nor  how  to  extract. 

I  charge,  tiiwefbre,  to  this  new  and  unfortonate 
system,  ^e  kiSB  not  only  of  peace,  of  onion,  and 
of  oommeroe,  but  even  of  revenue,  which  iti 
friends  are  oonteading  fbr.  It  ii  monlly  oaitain 
that  we  have  lost  at  leaat  a  millionth  free  grant! 
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HiMB  the  psaoe.  I  tUnk  w«  have  I(Mt  a  gieat 
deal  iQQre ;  and  that  thoie  i^  Iwdt  for  a  rev- 
enoe  from  the  pnmncea,  never  could  have  pur- 
raed,  ev«n  id  Uiat  light,  a  oonree  mcve  direotly 
repagnant  to  their  pnrposes. 

Now,  sir,  I  trast  I  have  shown,  first,  on  that 
narrow  groond  which  the  honorable  gentleman 
measured,  titaX  yoa  are  like  to  lose  nothing  by 
ooraplying  with  the  motion  except  what  you  have 
lost  already.  I  have  shown  afterward,  that  in 
time  of  peace  you  flonriahed  in  commerce,  and 
when  war  required  it,  had  sufficient  aid  from  the 
colonies,  while  you  pursued  your  ancient  policy 
that  yoa  threw  every  thing  into  confusion  when 
yoa  made  the  Stamp  Act ;  and  that  you  restored 
every  thing  to  peace  and  order  when  you  re- 
pealed it.  I  have  shown  that  the  revival  of  the 
system  of  taxation  has  prodaoed  the  very  wwst 
eifecla ;  and  that  the  partial  repeal  has  produeed, 
wA  partial  good,  but  universal  evil.  Lot  these 
oonsideratunu,  banded  oo  Gaota,  not  one  of  which 
can  be  denied,  bring  os  baok  to  oar  reaaoD  by 
die  road  of  onr  experienoe. 

I  can  not,  as  I  have  said,  answer  for  mixed 
measaresj  bat  sarety  this  mixture  of  lenity 
would  give  the  whole  a  better  ohanoe  itf  success. 
When  yoa  once  regain  confidence,  the  way  will 
be  olear  before  you.  Then  you  may  enforce  the 
Act  of  Navigation  when  it  ought  to  be  enforced. 
Ton  will  yourselves  open  it  where  it  ought  still 
&rther  to  be  opened.  Proceed  in  what  you  do, 
whatever  you  do,  from  policy,  and  not  from  raD> 
cor.  Let  us  act  like  men,  let  us  act  like  states- 
men. Let  us  hoM  some  sort  of  consistent  con- 
duct. It  is  agreed  that  a  revenue  is  not  to  be 
had  in  America.  If  we  lose  the  profit,  let  us  get 
rid  of  the  odium. 

On  Uiis  business  of  America,  I  confess  I  am 
serious  even  to  sadness.  I  have  had  bat  one 
oiHttioa  oonoerntng  it  since  I  sat,  and  before  I  sat, 
in  Pariiament.  The  noble  Lord  [Lord  North] 
will,  as  usual,  probably  attribute  the  part  takeu 
by  me  and  my  friends  in  this  business  to  a  de- 
sire of  getUng  his  places.  Let  him  enjoy  this 
happy  and  original  idea.  If  I  deprived  him  of 
it,  I  should  take  away  most  of  his  wit,  and  all 
his  argument.  But  I  had  rather  bear  the  brunt 
of  all  his  wit,  and,  indeed,  blows  much  heavier, 
tbm  stand  answerable  to  God  for  embracing  a 
^stem  that  tends  to  the  destruction  of  some  of 
the  very  best  and  fairest  of  his  works.  Bat  I 
know  the  map  of  England  as  well  as  the  noble 
Lord,  or  as  any  other  person ;  and  I  know  that 
the  way  I  take  is  not  the  road  to  prefermeat. 
My  excellent  and  honorable  friend  under  me  on 
the  floor  [Mr.  DovrdeswellJ  has  trod  that  road 
with  great  toil  for  upward  of  twenty  years  to- 
gatber.  He  is  not  yet  arrived  at  the  noble  Lord's 
deatinatioD.  Hoiwever,  the  tracks  of  my  worthy 
friand  are  tboaa  I  have  ever  wished  to  follow, 
hecanse  I  know  they  lead  to  honor.  Long  may 
we  tread  the  same  road  together,  whoever  may 
accompany  us,  or  whoever  may  laugh  at  ns  on 
our  jooraey.  I  honestly  and  solemnly  declare, 
I  have  in  all  seasons  adhered  to  the  system  of 
1766,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I  think  it 


laid  deep  u  jonr  troest  iBtereati ;  and  that,  by 

limiting  the  exercise,  it  fixes  on  the  firmest  foon- 
dations  a  real,  oonsistent,  well-groonded  author- 
ity in  Fariiament.    Until  yea  oome  back  to  that 

system,  there  will  be  no  peace  for  England. 


Mr.  Burke's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  vote 
of  182  to  49.  The  ministry  were  bent  on  vio- 
lent measures,  and  the  act  for  quartering  troc^ 
in  Boston  vraa  passed  aboot  a  month  after. 

The  name  of  Lord  North  occurs  so  oAen  la 
this  speech  and  in  other  parts  of  this  volume,  that 
the  reader  will  be  interested  in  a  brief  notice  of 
his  life  and  character.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Guilford,  and  was  bora  in  1732. 
Having  oompleted  bis  education  at  Oxford,  and 
traveled  extensively  on  the  Continent,  he  became 
a  member  of  I^liament  in  1754,  and  in  1759 
was  brought  into  office  by  Lord  Chatham-  at  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Treuuiy.  This  offioe  be 
eoDtinOed  to  hold  during  Lord  Bate's  edministra- 
tioD,  aod  at  the  close  of  it  was  made  head  of  the 
board  by  Mr.  Grenville,  who  could  always  rely 
on  him  as  a  determined  advocate  of  American 
taxation.  He  was  thrown  out  of  office  in  1766, 
when  Lord  Rockingham  came  into  power ;  but 
the  next  year  was  made  Paymaster  of  the  Forces 
by  Lord  Chatham,  in  his  third  administration,  so 
graphically  described  in  this  speeoh.  In  1767 
he  became  Chancellor  <^  the  Exchequer  under 
the  Duke  of  Graiton,  and  when  the  latter  resign- 
ed in  1770,  took  his  place  as  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  and  prime  minister.  The  King  felt 
greatly  indebted  to  Lord  North  for  thus  saving 
him  the  necessity  of  going  back  to  the  Whigs 
under  Lord  Chatham  and  Lord  Rookiogham ; 
and  Lord  North,  on  his  part,  yielded  implicitly  to 
the  King's  wishes,  aod  carried  on  the  war  long 
after  be  was  convinoed  tiiat  the  contett  was  hope- 
less. At  the  end  of  twelve  years  he  was  deCMt- 
ed  on  this  salject  in  the  House  of  Commons^  and, 
although  urged  by  the  King  to  persevere,  he  re- 
signed his  office  on  the  19th  of  March,  1782. 
Within  a  year  from  this  time  he  formed  his  co- 
alition with  Mr.  Fox,  and  came  again  into  power 
as  joint  Secretary  of  State  with  his  old  opponent. 
They  wore  dismissed,  however,  within  less  than 
nine  months,  and  from  this  time  Lord  North  held 
no  responsible  of&oe  under  government. 

As  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  showed 
much  more  talent  than  bis  early  opponents,  es- 
pecially Junius,  supposed  him  to  possess.  He 
never  rose  into  high  eloquence,  but  he  succeeded 
admirably  in  managing  the  House.  He  had  ex- 
traordinary tact,  perfect  self-command,  and  in- 
flexible courage.  To  these  was  added  a  great 
fund  of  wit,  which  he  used  with  much  efiaot  m 
allaying  the  violenoe  of  debate,  when  rendered 
almoet  savi^  as  it  vraa  at  timea^  by  the  impet- 
uoos  attaoks  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  other  of^tonents. 
Often,  when  assailed  with  Uie  bitterest  inveotives, 
threatened  wiUi  impeachment,  or  held  out  as  a 
fit  object  of  pt^lar  violenoe,  he  would  rise  at  the 
close  of  a  debate  and  turn  the  langh  on  his  oppo- 
nentt  by  his  goodJiamoied  fdeasaotry,  while  he 
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famished  the  ministerial  benches  with  plausible 
reasons,  at  least,  for  carrying  him  through  hj  their 
Totes.  He  sometimes  refreshed  himself  with  a 
nap  daring  these  attacks ;  and  oo  one  ooinsion, 
vben  the  orator,  who  had  been  threatening  him 
with  the  block  tat  hia  crimes,  poured  out  an  invect- 
ive agaiiot  him  for  being  able  to  slamber  over  the 
rain  of  his  country,  Lord  North  rose  and  com- 
plained of  it  as  ornel  that  he  ahoold  be  denied  a 
privilege  always  granted  to  arimiaala,  that  of  a 
good  night's  teat  before  gtring  to  aSEeontioii. 
After  his  onioo  with  Mr.  Foi;,  when  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, who  harped  oontinnally  on  the  subject,  sud 
"  he  wished  Iw  could  see  a  starling  perobed  on 
the  right  elbow  of  the  speaker's  oludr,  to  repeat 
incessantly  to  the  Treasury  Bench  '  dUgraceful, 
tKanuUu  Coalition,'  "  Lord  North  suggested  it 
would  be  a  saving  of  expense  to  have  the  honor- 
nble  gentleman  himaelf  perform  the  service,  as 
deputy  to  the  starling.  In  one  instance,  when 
the  worst  possible  spirit  prevailed  in  the  House, 
arising  out  of  an  attach  made  by  Colonel  Fuller- 
ton  oo  Lord  Shelbume,  and  Mr.  Adam  on  Mr. 
Fox  (leading  to  a  duel  in  the  latter  ease),  Lwd 


North  attempted  to  allay  the  feeling,  and  check 
the  prevailing  disposition  to  take  offense  at  what 
was  said  in  debate.  -  He  referred  to  the  attacks 
on  himself^  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  ac- 
oostomed  to  treat  them.  "A  gentleman,"  he 
remarked,  "  qioke  me  some  time  ago  as  that 
tAnigoaUed  a  minister.  Now,"  said  lu,  lookmg 
down  at  his  lai^^e,  romid  form,  and  pattbg  his 
side,"IaeTtain]yafliathing:  the  member,  when 
he  oaHed  me  80,  said  vriiat  was  tme.  I  can  not, 
therefore,  he  angry  with  hun.  And  when  he 
spoke  of  me  as  Uie  thing  called  a  mnitUr-,  he 
called  me  that  which  of  all  things  he  wished  to 
be  himsell^  and  therefore  /  took  it  as  a  compli- 
mtnt."  In  private  life,  Lord  North  was  beloved 
by  all ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  incessant  at- 
I  tacks  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  the  House  of 
I  Commons,  it  is  probably  true,  as  Charles  Butler 
I  remu-ks,  that  "among  all  his  political  adverse* 
ries  he  had  not  a  single  enemy."  On  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1790,  he  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Guilford,  and  died  aboot  two  years  after, 
at  the  age  of  mxtj. 


SPEECH 

OT  HB.  BDBZB  OM  HOTIKO  HS  BEBOLVTKHn  FOB  COXCIUATION  WITH  AKEBHU,  DELITEBED  Dl 
THE  HO08E  OP  COMUOira,  HABCB  VTO. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  speedi  wu  occasioned  by  one  of  those  sndden  changes  oifdHsj  which  occuned  so  (rfken  in  Lend 
North's  treatment  of  the  colonies. 

In  the  midst  of  violent  measares,  and  at  the  momarnt  when  biUa  were  before  Psrliament  for  sxtingnlsh- 
tng  the  entire  trade  of  America,  he  camB  fiirward,  to  the  astonuhmont  of  his  Deareat  fiieiMls,  with  a  plan 
fer  eoneiliatunt  I  It  was  in  snbstance  this,  that,  whenever  a  colony,  in  addition  to  pmviding  for  its  own 
goremment,  sbonld  raise  a  fair  proportion  for  the  oommon  defense,  and  place  this  mm  at  the  dUpoatU  of 
Parliament,  that  colon;  should  be  exempted  from  all  farther  taxation,  except  snch  dnUea  as  might  be  nec- 
essaiy  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  Tbia  was  obviously  an  insidiona  adieme  for  sowing  dissension 
among  ^e  Americans.  Lord  Nortii'a  design  was  to  open  the  way  for  treating  teparaUly  with  tiie  dilTer- 
ent  provinces.  He  conid  thus  favor  the  loyal  and  burden  the  disaffected.  He  could  airay  them  against 
each  other  by  creating  hostile  interests ;  and  thus  taking  them  in  detail,  he  conld  rednce  them  aD  to  com- 
plete sobjection.  There  was  cnnning  in  the  scheme,  bat  it  proceeded  on  a  fklae  estimate  of  American 
character.  It  apran^  from  a  total  ignorance  of  the  spirit  which  actnated  the  colonies  in  resisting  the  mother 
country ;  and  exemplified  in  a  striking  manner  the  truth  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Barke  in  the  pre- 
ceding speech,  on  "the  mischief  of  not  having  lat^e  and  liberal  ideas  in  the  management  of  great  afikirs." 

While  Mr.  Burke  saw  tiirough  this  scheme,  he  thought  it  presented  a  favorable  opportunity  for  bringing 
forward  a  plan  of  coociliation  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case;  a  plan  which,  if  not  adopted,  might  at 
least  put  the  mioistry  wholly  in  the  wrong.  The  idea  oF  conciliating,  and  even  of  concediug,  before  Amer- 
ica had  submitted,  was  certainly  admissible,  for  tfae  minister  himself  had  foonded  his  scheme  upon  it. 
Mr.  Bnrke,  therefore,  proposed  "  to  admit  the  American$  to  an  egval  interett  in  the  Britith  ConMtitution, 
and  place  them  ai  once  on  the  footing  of  other  EngUthmen."  In  urging  this  measore,  he  discusses  two 
questions: 

1st.  "Ought  we  to  concede  1"  andifso, 

Sdly.  "  What  should  the  concession  be  T" 

In  eoosidering  the  first  question,  lie  enters  nuimtely,  and  with  surprising  accuracy  of  detail,  into  the  con- 
^timoftfae  ooknies,  (l.)  Aeir  popuktioa,  (8.)  oommeme,  (3.)  agriculture,  and  (1.)  fisheries.  He  shows  that 
force  is  an  improper  aod  inadequate  instrument  for  holding  such  a  people  in  sabjection  to  the  mother  coon- 
trji  eapedally  considerinf  their  spirit  of  liberty,  which  he  traces  to  (1.)  their  descant,  (fi.)  tbeir  forms  of 
government,  (3.)  the  reUgioos  principles  of  the  North,  (4.)  the  social  institatiane  of  the  South,  (5.)  the  peen- 
liaritiae  of  their  edncatioo,  and  (ft.)  their  remoteness  from  Great  Britain.  He  flonelodes  (hia  haad  hr  abaw 
tog  that  it  is  vain  lo  HuA  either  (l.)ot  ex^ngaisbing  this  spirit  by  removing  the  causes  nentfooed  abova 
(pinea  this  is  pbuafy  nvosaiUe).  or  (S.)  of  patting  it  down  by  pmceeding  agamst  it  as  criminal.  He 
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oomefl,  thtrehn,  to  tbe  concluioQ  that  it  must  be  pnpitua«i  i  or,  io  other  wordi,  that  Kng^nid  mmtt  aath 
cede.    He  now  cratidere, 
9dlj.  "  Whit  ■faoald  tha  concesiion  be  7" 

H«  remarki  that  it  mast  obvionaly  relate  to  tuUion,  siDce  this  vu  tiie  origin  of  the  ooDtest ;  and  tten 
appeab  to  the  oue  of  Ireland,  which  waa  earl;  allowed  a  Parliament  of  ita  oyn,  and  of  Wales,  Cheater, 
ind  Darfaam,  which  were  admitted  to  a  representation  in  tbe  Partiament  of  England.  After  obviating  ob- 
jectioQS,  and  exposing  the  erlU  of  Lord  North's  scheme,  he  c<»Des  to  the  ooncInauNa  tiist  tbe  Americsos 
oogfat  (as  in  the  casea  adduced)  to  be  admitted  to  tbe  pecaliar  privilege  Englishmen,  Aat  of  "  giviDg 
and  granting,"  throogfa  their  own  Legislaturea,  whatever  they  contribated  in  aid  the  Crown ;  and  not 
he  aobjected  to  the  impoaition  of  taxea  by  a  Parliament  in  which  they  were  not  rcpreaented.  He  there- 
fore offers  six  main  reaolationt  asserting  these  princi[rieB,  and  three  anbtwdinate  ones  for  reacinding  tbe 
penal  atatatea  against  America,  thus  carrj'ing  the  plan  of  conciliation  into  fall  eStxt. 

After  tbe  sketch  here  given,  it  is  hardly  neceaaary  to  aay  that  thia  apeech  is  distingnished  for  tbe  felic- 
itous aelectioD  of  ita  topics ;  tbe  lucid  order  in  which  they  are  arranged ;  their  close  connection ;  the  ease 
with  which  one  thoaght  growa  oat  of  another  in  a  regular  and  progreaaive  aeries  -,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
whole  to  a  aingle  point,  with  all  the  force  and  completeness  of  a  moral  dcmonatration.  The  argument 
throogbout  ia  fonnded  on  facta ;  and  yet  never  waa  there  a  speech  which  had  leaa  tiie  character  of  a  mere 
"  matter  of  fact"  prodaction  than  the  one  before  na.  The  ontline  juat  given  is  lilled  op  with  thoughts 
fresh  from  a  mind  teeming  with  original  and  profouDd  reBectiona  on  the  acience  of  government  and  the 
nature  of  man.  There  are  more  paaaages  in  thia  than  in  any  other  of  Mr.  Burke'a  apeechea,  which  have 
been  admired  and  quoted  for  tbe  richneaa  of  their  imagery,  or  the  force  and  beauty  of  their  descriptions. 
The  tangnage  was  evidently  elaborated  with  great  caret  u>d  Bir  Jamu  Mackiotoah  has  pranoniiced  it 
"the  most  fanltless  of  Mr.  Burke's  produaums." 


SPEB 

I  Hopi,  sir,  that,  notwithstanding  the  austerity 
of  tbe  cbair,  your  good  nature  will  incline  you  to 
some  deforce  of  indulgence  toward  human  frailty.' 
Toa  will  not  think  it  unnatural  that  those  who 
have  an  object  depending,  which  strongly  ongt- 
ges  their  hopes  and  fears,  sboald  be  somewhat  in- 
clined to  superstition.  As  I  came  into  tbe  Hotise 
fall  amdety  about  tbe  event  of  my  motion,  I 
Ibund,  to  my  infinite  surpriae,  that  tbe  grsuul  pe- 
nal bill,  by  which  we  had  passed  sentettce  oo  the 
trade  and  stistenanoB  of  America,  is  to  be  re- 
tomed  to  us  from  the  other  House.'  I  do  con- 
fess, I  could  not  help  looking  on  this  event  as  a 
fortunate  omen.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  sort  of  prov- 
idential favor,  by  wbiofa  we  are  put  once  more  in 
possessiou  of  our  deliberative  capacity,  upon  a 
business  so  very  questionable  in  iu  nature,  so 
very  on  certain  in  its  issue.    By  the  return  of  this 


■  There  is  too  much  that  is/aaq/u/in  some  parts 
of  thia  exordiom.  A  man  who  was  wholly  absorbed 
In  his  anlgect  wonld  not  talk  thns  about  himself,  or 
about  "  the  austerity  <^  the  chair,"  "  indulgence  to- 
ward human  frailty,"  being  "inclined  to  snperati- 
tion,"  "a  fortunate  omen,"  "a  superior  warning 
voice,"  &C.  It  was  this  that  made  Mr.  Haslitt  say, 
"Most  of  hia  speeches  have  a  sort  of  parliamenUry 
preamble  to  them:  there  is  an  air  of  affected  mod- 
esty, and  oateutationa  trifling  in  them:  he  seems 
fond  of  coqueting  with  the  Honse  of  Commons,  and 
is  perpetually  calling  the  speaker  out  to  dance  a 
mionet  with  him  before  he  begins."  Thia  ia  atrongly 
stated,  but  it  shows  a  fault  in  Mr.  Bnrke.  which  was 
often  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries.  Hazlitt  at- 
tribntea  it  to  hia  having  been  "rai$ti  into  public 
life :  he  was  prouder  of  hia  new  dignt^  tiian  be- 
came ao  great  a  man."  Perhaps  a  truer  solution  is, 
that  Mr.  Burke's  fancy  too  often  outran  his  Judgment, 
whicli  was  certainly  the  oocasion  of  most  of  bis  er- 
rors in  composition. 

>  An  act  interdicting  Oo  trade  and  flsbariet  of  all 
the  New  Bngfaod  odonies. 


C  H,  &o. 

bill,  which  seemed  to  have  taken  its  flight  for- 
ever, we  are,  at  this  very  instant,  nearly  as  free 
to  choose  a  ^an  for  our  American  government,, 
as  we  were  on  ttu  first  day  tA  tbe  session.  If, 
sir,  we  ineline  to  tbe  side  of  conciliation,  we  are 
not  at  all  embarrasaed  (unless  we  please  to  mdte 
ourselves  so)  by  any  inooDgmous  mixture  of  co- 
eroitm  and  leetraint.  We  are  therefore  called 
upon,  as  it  were  by  a  superior  warning  voice, 
again  to  attend  to  America ;  to  attend,  to  the 
whole  of  it  together ;  and  to  review  tbe  subject 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  care  and  calmness. 

Surely  it  is  an  awful  subject,  or  there  is  none 
so  on  this  side  of  tbe  grave.  When  Tha  nbirct  ow 
I  first  bad  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  this  MmaiKwif 
House,  the  ftflairs  of  that  continent  pressed  them- 
selves upon  us  as  the  most  important  and  most 
delicate  object  of  parliamentary  attention.  My 
little  share  in  this  great  deliberation  oppressed 
me.  I  found  myself  a  partaker  in  a  very  high 
trust ;  and  having  no  sort  of  reason  to  rety  on 
the  strength  of  my  natural  abilities  for  the  prop- 
er execution  of  ttut  trust,  I  was  obliged  to  take 
more  than  common  pains  to  inslract  myself  in  ev- 
ery thing  which  relates  to  our  colonies.  I  was  not 
less  under  the  necessity  of  forming  some  fixed 
ideas  concerning  the  general  policy  of  tbe  British 
empire.  Something  of  this  sort  seemed  to  be  in- 
dispensable, inorder,amid80'raatafloctuattonof 
passions  and  opinions,  to  concenter  my  thoughts ; 
to  ballast  my  conduct ;  to  preserve  me  from  be- 
ing blown  about  by  every  wind  of  fashionahle 
doctrine.  I  really  did  not  think  it  safe,  or  man- 
ly, to  have  fresh  principles  to  seek  upon  every 
fresh  mail  which  should  arrive  from  America. 

At  that  period  I  had  the  fortune  to  find  my- 
self in  perfect  ooncnrrence  with  a  large  majority 
in  this  House-'    Bowing  under  that  high  autbor- 

*  Thia  waa  in  1766,  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  re- 
pealed  by  die  B^kingbam  administration. 
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by,  ud  penetrated  with  the  sbarpneas  and 
streagth  thel  euly  impresnoa,  I  bare  eontin- 
md  ever  linoe  in  myfangiaal  senlimeDt^withoat 
the  Jeut  deviatioa.  Whether  this  be  owing  to 
aa  obstiiiste  peneTeniMW  in  eiTiH>,  or  to  a  relig- 
1008  adberenoe  to  what  appears  to  me  truth  and 
reason,  it  is  in  your  equity  to  judge. 

Sir,  Parliament  having  an  enlarged  view  of 
objects,  made,  daring,  this  interval,  more  frequent 
ohanges  in  their  sentiment  and  their  oondoct  than 
could  be  justified  in  a  partionlar  person  upon  the 
contracted  scale  of  private  information.  But 
though  I  do  not  hazard  any  thing  approaching 
to  a  censure  on  the  motives  of  fonner  Parliaments 
to  all  those  alterations,  one  fact  is  undoubted — 
that  under  them  the  state  of  America  has  been 
kept  in  continual  agitation.  Every  Uiing  admin- 
istered as  remedy  to  the  publio  complaint,  if  it 
did  not  prodnoe,  was  at  least  followed  by,  a 
heightening  of  the  distemper ;  until,  by  a  variety 
of  experiments,  that  important  country  has  been 
brought  into  her  present  sitnatioo— hi.  -aituatioa 
which  I  will  not  miscall,- which  I  dare  not  name, 
which  I  soaroely  know  how  to  aomprebend  in  the 
terms  of  any  description. 

In  this  posture,  sir,  things  stood  at  the  begin- 
Kr  BurtB  inti-  »i^  th^  seesion.  About  that  time, 
udio  conwibr-  B  worthy  member  [Mr.  Bose  Fuller] 
of  greut  parliamentary  experience, 
who,  in  the  year  1 766,  filled  the  chair  of  the  Amei^ 
ioan  committee  with  much  ability,  took  me  aside, 
and,  lamenting  the  present  aspect  of  our  politics, 
told  me,  things  were  come  to  such  a  pass,  that 
Dur  former  methods  of  proceeding  in  ^e  House 
would  be  no  longer  tolerated.  That  the  public 
tribunal  (never  too  indulgent  to  a  long  and  un- 
successful Opposition)  would  now  scrutinize  our 
conduct  with  unusual  severity.  That  the  very 
vicissitudes  and  shiftings  of  ministerial  measures, 
instead,  of  convicting  their  authors  of  inconstancy 
and  want  of  system,  would  be  takm  as  an  occa- 
sion of  ohv^ing  us  with  a  [redetermined  diseon- 
teot,  which  nobbing  could  satisfy ;  while  we  ac- 
oosed  every  measure  of  Tigor  as  cruel,  and  ev- 
eiy  proposal  of  lenity  as  weak  and  irrestdute. 
The  public,  he  sud,  would  not  have  patience  to 
see  us  ptay  the  game  out  with  our  adversaries : 
yn  most  produce  our  Iwnd.  It  would  be  ex- 
pected, that  those  who  for  many  years  had  been 
active  in  such  affairs,  should  show  tliat  they  had 
formed  some  oleur  and  decided  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciples colony  government,  and  were  capable 
of  drawing  out  something  like  a  platform  of  the 
ground  which  might  be  laid  for  fiitnra  and  per- 
manent tranquillity. 

I  felt  the  truth  of  what  my  honorable  friend 
BeioctaiK*  represented,  but  I  felt  my  sitnation  too. 
^*oto.  applioBticn  might  have  been  made 

with  far  greater  propriety  to  many  other  gentle- 
men. No  man  was,  indeed,  ever  better  dispcsed 
or  worse  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking  than 
myself.  Though  I  gave  so  far  into  his  opinion 
tlut  I  immediately  threw  my  thoughts  into  a 
sort  parliamentary  form,  I  was  1^  no  means 
equally  ready  to  produce  them.  It  generally 
argues  some  degree  of  natural  impotence  of 


mind,  or  some  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world, 
to  hazard  plans  of  governmCDt,  except  from  a 
seat  of  authority.  Propoaitiona  are  made,  not 
only  inefieotually,  but  somewhat  disreputably, 
when  the  minds  of  men  an  not  properly  dis- 
posed for  their  reception ;  and,  for  my  part,  1 
am  not  ambitious  of  ridicule — not  absolutely  a 
candidate  for  disgrace. 

Besides,  sir,  to  ^ak  the  plain  truth,  I  have  in 
general  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  virtue  of 
paper  government,  nor  of  any  politics  in  which 
the  plan  is  to  be  wholly  separated  from  the  exe- 
cution. But  when  I  saw  that  anger  and  vio- 
lence prevailed  every  day  more  and  more,  and 
that  things  were  hastening  toward  on  jnourable 
alienation  of  our  colonies,  I  confess  my  caution 
gave  way.  I  felt  this,  as  one  of  those  few  mo> 
ments  in  whioh  decorum  yields  to  a  higher  duty. 
Publio  calamity  is  a  mighty  leveler,  and  thera 
are  oeeanons  when  any,  even  the  slightest, 
chance  of  doing  good,  most  be  laid  hold  on,  even 

the  most  iiMonriderable  pecaon. 

To  restore  order  and  repose  to  an  empire  so 
great  and  so  distracted  as  ours,  is,  mwely  in  the 
attempt,  an  undertakiflg  tiiat  would  mnoble  the 
flights  of  the  highest  genius^  and  cAttain  pardon 
for  the  efibrts  of  the  meanest  noderstaibling. 
Straggling  a  good  while  with  these  thoughts,  by 
degrees  I  felt  m^lf  more  firm.  I  derived,  at 
length,  snne  confidence  from  what  in  other  cir> 
cumstonces  asoally  produces  timidity.  I  grew 
less  anxions,  even  fmn  the  idea  of  my  own  insig- 
nifioanoe.  For,  judging  of  what  yon  are  by  what 
you  ought  to  be,  I  persuaded  myself  that  you 
would  not  reject  a  reasonable  proposition  be- 
cause it  had  nothing  but  its  reason  to  recom- 
mend it.  On  the  other  hand,  being  totally  des- 
titute of  all  shadow  of  infiuenoe,  natural  or  adven- 
titious, I  was  very  sure  that  if  my  proposition 
were  futile  or  dangerous — if  it  were  weakly 
conceived  or  improperly  timed,  there  was  noth- 
ing exterior  to  it  irf  power  to  awe,  dazzle,  at  de- 
lude you.  You  will  see  it  just  as  it  is,  mid  yon 
vrill  treat  it  just  as  it  desenres. 

The  paoFosiTioN  is  peace.  Not  peace  throagh 
the  medium  of  war;  not  peace  to  be  hunt-  ibt^t 
ed  through  the  labyrinth  of  intricate  and 
endlcM  negotiations;  not  peace  to  arise  out  of 
universal  discord,  fomented  from  prinoipte,  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire ;  not  peace  to  depeiid  on  the 
juridical  determination  of  perplexing  questions, 
or  the  precise  marking  the  sludowy  boundaries 
of  a  complex  government.  It  is  simple  peace, 
sought  in  its  natural  course  and  its  ordinary 
haunts.  It  is  peace  sought  in  the  spirit  of  peace, 
and  laid  in  principles  purely  pacific.  I  propose, 
by  removing  the  ground  of  the  difierence,  and  by 
restoring  the  fonner  unsuspecting  confidence  of 
the  colonies  in  the  mother  country,  to  give  per- 
manent satisfaction  to  your  people ;  and,  far 
from  a  scheme  of  raling  by  discord,  to  recmiclle 
them  to  each  other  in  the  same  act,  and  by  the 
bond  of  the  very  same  interest,  which  reconciles 
them  to  British  goverament. 

My  idea  t>  oo^i^  mm.  Refined  pcdioy  ev«r 
has  been  the  parent  of  oonfuaion,  and  ever  will  be 
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■0  as  long  aa  the  world  cndons.  Pkin  good 
intenticA,  which  is  as  easily  discovered  at  the 
ftrat  view  as  fraad  is  sorely  detected  at  last,  is 
(let  me  say)  of  no  meaa  force  in  the  govern- 
ment ot  mmnkiwdi  /  Genuine  simplioity  of  heart 
ti  a  healing  and  cementing  priociplel  My  plan, 
tlierefore,  bung  fitrmed  npon  the  most  simple 
groonds  imaginable,  may  dis^ipolnt  soma  peo- 
ple when  tbey  hear  it.  It  has  nothing  to  reo- 
ommeod  it  to  the  pruriency  of  onrioiu  ears. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  new  and  captivating  in 
it.  It  has  nothing  of  the  splendor  of  the  project 
which  has  been  lately  laid  npon  your  table  by 
the  noble  Lord  in  the  blae  ribboo*  [Lord  North]. 
It  does  not  propose  to  fill  your  lobby  with  sqaab- 
bling  colony  agents,  who  will  require  the  inter- 
position of  your  maoe  at  every  instant  to  keep 
the  peace  among  them.  It  does  not  institute  a 
magnificent  auction  of  finance,  where  captivated 
{HTOvinces  come  to  general  ransom  by  bidding 
against  each  other,  until  you  knpok  down  the 
baouner,  and  determine  a  proportion  of  pay- 
ments beyond  all  the  powers  oC  algebra  to 
•qnalicB  aod  settle. 

The  plan  which  I  shall  presume  to  suggest 
TkptaBj<»  derives, bowevo',  one  great  advantage 
mII^^^  from  the  proposition  and  registry  of 
that  noble  Lwd's  [nvjeot.  The  idea 
of  oooeiliation  is  admissible.  First,  the  House,  in 
accepting  the  resoloticm  moved  by  the  noble  Lord, 
has  Mlmitted,  notwithstanding  the  menacing  front 
of  our  address,'  notwithstanding  our  heavy  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  that  we  do  not  think  ourselves 
precladed  from  all  ideas  of  Iree  grace  and  bounty. 

The  House  has  gone  larther ;  it  has  declared 
oonciliali(w  admissible,  prtviou$  to  any  submis- 
sion on  tbe  part  of  America.    It  baa  even  dmt  a 


•  That  when  tbe  governor,  coancil,  or  Anembly,  or 
General  Court  oimj  of  his  M^jes^'s  provinces  or 
oclnnles  In  America,  shsU  propose  to  n»ke  pronsion, 
acotvding  to  the  oooditioD,  circamstances,  and  ailaa- 
tion  of  such  province  or  colony,  for  coutribnting  their 
proportioD  to  the  common  defenae  (inch  proportim  to 
be  raised  onder  the  aatbority  of  the  Oenersl  Coortor 
General  Asaembly  of  inch  province  or  colony,  aod 
disposable  by  Parliament),  and  shall  engage  to  make 
pnviaion  also  fcr  As  support  of  the  dvil  government 
and  die  administration  oTJostice  in  sndi  province  or 
oolooy,  it  will  be  proper,  if  snob  proposal  ihall  be  ap- 
proved hy  hts  Majesty  and  the  two  booses  ofParlia. 
ueot,  and  for  so  long  as  snch  provision  shall  be  made 
accordingly,  to  forbear,  in  respect  of  snch  province 
cn-  colony,  to  levy  any  AaKy,  tax,  or  assessment,  or  to 
impose  any  bither  du^,  tax.  or  assessment  except 
so^  duties  as  H  may  be  axpe^ent  to  oootinne  to 
levy  or  impoae  for  the  regnlataon  of  commerce :  the 
net  produce  of  tbe  daties  last  mentioned  to  be  car- 
ried  to  the  eocooot  of  lacb  province  or  colony  re- 
spectively.— Resolution  moved  by  Lord  North  in 
the  committee,  and  agreed  to  by  tbe  House,  97th 
Febmaiy,  1775. 

■  The  Boiniatry  bad  previoaily  procured  the  pass- 
ing of  an  address  to  ^e  King,  declaring  that  a  re- 
bellion existed  in  Hasaacfaaaetts ;  requesting  hia 
H^esty  to  take  effbctoal  means  for  its  soppresaion ; 
and  pledging  Ae  aealooa  oooperatloo  of  Psriiament 
in  whatever  nBcaaoraa  be  might  adopt  fat  tiiat  pur- 
pose. 


good  deal  beycnd  that  mark,  aod  has  admitted 
that  tiie  coinplainle  of  our  former  mode  of  exert- 
ing the  right  of  taxation  were  not  whdly  on. 
founded.  ,  That  right,  thus  exerted,  is  allowed 
to  have  had  aomeUiing  reprehensible  in  it,  some- 
thing unwise,  or  aoinethiug  grievous ;  since,  in 
the  midst  of  oar  heat  and  reseotmcBt,  we,  of  oor- 
selves,  have  proposed  a  cafHtal  aheratini,  and, 
in  <Hrder  to  get  rid  of  what  seemed  so  very  o- 
ceptionaUe,  Imve  instituted  a  mode  that  is  alto- 
getber  new;  one  that  is,  indeed,  irimUy  alien 
from  all  the  ancient  matluKb  and  forms  o[  Par- 
liament. 

Tbe  pnnctple  of  this  proceeding  is  large 
ebough  for  my  purpose.  The  means  proposed 
by  the  noble  Lord  for  carrying  bis  ideas  into  ex- 
ecution, I  think,  indeed,  ore  very  indifferently 
suited  to  the  end ;  and  tbib  I  shall  endeavor  to 
show  you  before  I  sit  down.  But,  for  the  pres- 
ent, I  take  my  ground  on  the  admitted  principle. 
I  mean  to  give  peace.  Peace  implied  reconcil- 
iation }  and,  where  there  has  been  a  material  dis- 
pute, reconoiliatioo  does  in  a  manner  always  im- 
ply oonoesHca  <mi  the  one  part  or  oo  tbe  ocber. 
In  this  state  ct  things  I  make  no  diffioalty  in 
affirming  that  tbe  proposal  ought  to  originnte 
from  US.  Great  and  aeknowle^rid  force  is  not 
impaired,  either  in  efibot  or  in  opinioD,  by  an  nn- 
willingness  to  exert  itself.  The  superior  power 
may  ^er  peace  with  honor  and  with  safety. 
Such  an  offer  from  such  a  power  will  be  attrib- 
uted to  magnanimity.  But  the  concessions  of  tbe 
weak  are  the  concessions  of  fear.  When  such  a 
one  is  disarmed,  he  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his 
superior,  and  he  loees  forever  that  time  and  those 
chances  which,  as  they  happen  to  all  men,  are 
the  strength  and  resources  of  all  inferior  power. 

The  capital  leading  questions  on  which  you 
must  this  day  decide,  are  these  two:  i^rtt, 
vihether  you  ought  to  concede;  and,  eecondly, 
vhat  your  concettum  ought  to  be. 

I.  On  the  first  of  these  questions  we  have 
gained,  as  I  have  just  taken  the  liberty  of  observ- 
ing to  you,  sane  ground.  But  I  am  sensible  that 
a  good  deal  more  ia  still  to  be  done.  Indeed,  sir, 
to  enable  us  to  determine  both  on  the  one  and  the 
other  of  these  greet  qneationa  with  a  firm  and  pre- 
cise judgment,  I  think  it  may  be  neoeaaaiy  to  oon- 
aider  distinctly, 

The  true  nature  and  the  peculiar 
atancet  of  tbe  ob^t  which  we  have  fmmi^ 
before  U3  J  because,  after  all  onrstrag- 
gle,  whether  we  will  or  not,  we  most  cunauacMar 
govern  America  according  to  that  na- 
ture  and  to  those  circumstances,  and  not  acced- 
ing tooor  imaginations;  not  according  to  abstract 
ideas  of  right ;  by  no  means  according  to  mere 
general  theories  of  government,  the  resort  to 
which  appears  to  me,  in  our  present  situation, 
no  better  than  arrant  tri&ing.    I  shall  therefore 
endeavor,  with  your  leave,  to  lay  before  you  some 
of  the  most  material  of  these  circumstances  in  as 
full  aod  as  clear  a  manner  as  I  am  iU>le  to  state 
them. 

(1.)  The  first  thing  diat  we  have  to  eoosidet 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  ol^jeot,  is  the 
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riiiJiiiw  people  io  the  oolonies.  I 

have  taken  for  some  yean  a  good  deal 
of  pains  on  that  point.  I  can  by  no  o&lculation 
justify  myself  in  placing  the  namber  below  two 
millions  of  inhabitants  of  oar  own  European 
blood  and  color,  besides  at  least  fire  bondred 
thoosand  others,  who  form  no  inoonsiderable  part 
of  the  strength  and  opolenoe  of  the  whole.  This, 
sir,  is,  I  believe,  about  the  true  Dumber.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  exaggerate,  where  plain  truth 
is  of  so  maoh  weight  and  importaace.  But 
whether  I  pot  the  present  numbers  too  high  or 
too  tow,  is  a  nuAter  of  little  Bument.  Soch  is 
the  Btreogth  ^th  which  popolatior.  shoots  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  that,  state  the  numbers 
as  high  as  we  wili|  while  the  diapate  continues, 
the  ezaggeratioa  ends.  Wlule  we  are  discnss- 
ing  any  given  magoitnde,  tbey  are  grown  to  ik 
While  ve  spend  oar  time  in  delibentiog  on  the 
mode  of  goreniing  two  milliwf,  we  ^all  find 
we  have  two  millions  more  to  manage.  Tour 
children  do  not  grow  faster  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood, than  they  spread  from  famihes  to  oommn- 
nities,  and  from  villages  to  nati<nu.' 

I  pat  this  ctHisideration  of  the  present  and  the 
growing  nnmbers  in  the  front  of  oar  deliberation ; 
becaose,  sir,  this  consideration  will  make  it  evi- 
dent to  a  blunter  discernment  than  yours,  that  no 
partial,  narrow,  contracted,  [rinohed,  occasional 
system  will  be  at  all  soitable  to  snob  an  object. 
It  will  show  yon  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  one  of  those  minima  which  are  out  of  the  eye 
and  consideration  of  the  law ;  not  a  paltry  ex- 
raeecenoe  of  the  state ;  not  a  mean  dependent, 
who  may  be  nqjteoted  with  little  damage,  and 
provoked  with  little  danger.  It  will  prove  that 
some  degree  of  oara  and  eaation  it  required  in 
the  ha'wll'ffg  sooh  an  olyeot  j  it  wiU  show  that 
yoa  ought  not,  in  reason,  to  trifle  with  so  large 
a  mass  of  the  bterests  and  feelings  of  the  haman 
race.  Ton  could  at  no  time  do  so  witbrat  guilt ; 
and,  be  assured,  yon  will  not  be  able  to  do  it  long 
with  impunity. 

(2.)  But  Uie  popalatioD  of  this  country,  the 
_  great  and  growing  population,  though 

"  a  very  important  consideration,  will 
lose  maoh  of  its  weight,  if  not  combined  with 
other  circumstances.  The  commerce  of  your 
oolonies  is  out  of  all  proportion  beyond  the  nnm- 
bers of  the  people.  This  ground  of  their  oora- 
Dwrce,  Mead,  has  been  trod  some  da^  ago,  and 

■  Thli  is  in  Mr.  Borke's  best  style.  The  compsr- 
i«n  beantifblly  iUastrates  the  idea,  and  Joatifles  his 
auertioo,  that  white  "  the  dispate  ctnituiaea,  ex- 
aggeration ends."  It  is  carious  to  observe,  as  one 
of  the  artifices  of  lanpiage,  bow  Johns(»  treau  the 
same  idea  in  Us  Taxauoo  no  Tyranny,  where  he 
omtrlves  In  cover  ifc  with  contempt  in  Uie  minds  of 
the  Tories,  for  whom  he  wnte.  by  a  dsxtenus  use 
of  sneers  and  appropriate  imagery.  "  We  are  told 
Aat  Alt  caotiaeot  of  North  Amwioa  oontaiaa  three 
raiOiaDS,  not  merely  of  men,  bat  of  IVk^s— of  Whigs 
fierce  for  liberty  and  disdainfiil  of  dMoinioo ;  diat 
Oqr  mmitiplf  wUk  the  Jhcundity  of  thar  raltle- 
»make$,  so  that  every  quarter  of  a  century  they 
dooUs  their  numbers  1"  His  ooncloaioo  ii,  diit 
tti^j  most  be  cmshad  in  tibe  egg. 
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with  great  ability,  by  a  distinguished  person  [Bf  r. 
Gower]  at  your  bar.  This  gentleman,  ^ter  thir- 
ty-five years — it  is  so  long  since  he  ^>peared  at 
the  same  place  to  plead  for  the  oommeroe  of 
Great  Britain — has  come  again  before  you  to 
plead  the  same  cause,  without  any  other  effect  of 
time,  than  that,  to  the  fire  of  imagination  and  ex- 
tent of  erudition  which  even  then  marked  him  as 
<Hie  of  the  first  literary  choraotera  of  his  age,  he 
has  added  a  consummate  knowledge  in  the  oonr 
meroial  interest  of  his  country,  formed  by  a  long 
course  of  enlightened  and  d^riminating  expe- 
rience. 

Sir,  I  should  be  ioeHniBahile  in  omniog  after 
saeh  a  person  witbany  detail,  if  a  great  part 
the  members  who  now  fill  the  Hnise  had  not 
the  mirfortane  to  be  absent  uriien  he  appeared 
at  year  bar.  Besides,  sir,  I  propose  to  ti^  the 
matter  at  periods  of  time  somewhat  different 
from  his.  There  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  point  ctf 
view,  from  whence,  if  you  will  look  at  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  impossible  tlut  it  shoold  not  make  an 
impressi<m  upon  yon. 

I  have  in  my  hand  two  accooots ;  one  a  com- 
parative state  of  the  export  trade  of  England  to 
its  oolcHiies  as  it  stood  in  the  year  1704,  and  as 
it  stood  in  the  year  1772 ;  the  other  a  state  of 
the  export  trade  of  this  country  to  its  colonies 
alone,  as  it  stood  in  1772,  compared  with  the 
whole  trade  of  England  to  all  pans  of  the  world, 
the  oolonies  included,  in  the  year  1704.  They 
are  from  good  vouchers ;  the  latter  pariod  from 
the  aocounts  on  your  table,  the  earlier  from  an 
original  mannscript  of  Davenant,  who  first  es- 
taWshed  the  inspector  general's  office,  which 
has  been  ever  since  his  time  so  abondant  a 
source  of  parliamentary  information. 

The  export  trade  to  the  col<mies  consists 
three  great  branches :  the  African,  which,  term- 
inating almost  wholly  in  the  colonies,  must  be 
put  to  the  account  of  their  commerce ;  the  West 
Indian,  and  the  North  American.  All  these  are 
so  interwoven,  that  the  attempt  to  separate  them 
would  tear  to  pieces  the  oontextare  d'tbe  whole, 
and,  if  not  entirely  destroy,  would  very  much  de- 
preciate the  value  of  all  the  jHurts.  I  tlwreGora 
consider  these  three  denominations  to  be,  what 
iu  eflect  they  are,  one  trade. 

The  trade  to  the  colonies,  taken  on  the  export 
side,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  is,  in 
the  year  1704,  stood  thus  : 

Exports  to  North  America  and  the 

Westlndiaa  ^£483,365 

To  Africa  ~   86>665 

^569,930 

In  the  year  1772,  wluoh  I  take  as  a  middb 
year  between  the  highest  and  lowest  dt  those  late- 
ly laid  on  your  table,  the  aoooant  was  as  follows : 

To  North  Ameriea  and  tbe  West 

Indies  =64,791,734 

To  Africa   666,898 

To  which,  if  you  add  tbe  export 
trade  from  Scotland,  which 
had  ia  1704  no  existence ....  364,000 
066,021398 
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From  five  bondred  and  odd  thousand,  it  hfts 
grown  to  six  millions.  It  has  increased  no  lees 
than  twelve-fold.  This  is  the  state  of  the  colony 
trade,  as  compared  with  itself  at  these  two  pe- 
riods,  within  this  eentnry ;  and  this  is  matter  for 
meditation.  Bat  this  is  not  all.  Examine  my 
second  accoant.  See  how  the  export  trade  to 
the  oolonies  alone  in  1772  stood  in  the  other 
point  of  view,  that  is,  as  oom pared  to  the  whole 
trade  of  England  in  1704. 

The  whole  export  trade  of  En- 
gland, ioelading  that  to  the 
QolonieSfin  1704  <£6,509,000 

Exported  to  the  oolanies  alone, 

in  1772   6,024,000 

DiOerence..  <£485,000 

The  trade  with  America  alone  is  now  within 
leas  than  e£500,000  of  being  equal  to  what  this 
great  commercial  nation,  England,  carried  on  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  with  the  whole 
world  !  If  I  had  taken  the  largest  year  of  those 
on  year  table,  it  woald  rather  have  exceeded. 
Bat,  it  will  be  said,  is  not  this  American  trade 
an  unnatural  protaberance,  that  has  drawn  the 
juices  from  the  rest  of  the  body  ?  The  reverse- 
It  is  the  very  food  that  has  nourished  every  other 
part  into  its  present  magnitnde.  Our  general 
trade  has  been  greatly  augmented,  and  aug- 
mented more  or  leas  in  dmost  every  part  to  which 
it  ever  extended,  but  with  this  material  diSer- 
ence,  that  of  the  six  millions  vriiich  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  eonstitated  the  vhtAe  mass 
of  oar  export  eommerce,  the  colony  trade  was 
but  one  twelfth  part;  it  is  now  (as  a  part  of  six- 
teen milliims)  con«derabIy  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole.  This  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
importance  of  Uie  colonies  at  these  two  periods ; 
and  all  reasoning  eonceming  our  mode  of  treat- 
ing tbem  mast  have  this  proportion  as  its  basis, 
or  it  is  a  reasoning  weak,  rotten,  and  sophistical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  to 
hurry  over  this  great  consideration.  It  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here.  Wc  stand  where  we  have  on 
immense  view  of  what  is,  and  what  is  past. 
Clonds,  indeed,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  the  fu- 
tare.  Let  ns,  however,  before  we  descend  from 
this  noble  eminence,  reflect  that  this  growth  of 
our  national  prosperity  has  happened  within  the 
short  period  of  the  life  of  man.  It  has  happened 
within  six^-eight  years.  There  are  those  alive 
whose  memory  might  touch  the  two  extremities. 
For  instance,  my  Lord  Bathurst  might  remem- 
ber all  the  stu^  of  the  progress.  He  was  in 
1704  of  an  age  at  least  to  be  made  to  compre- 
hend soch  things.  He  was  than  old  enough  "  acta 
parentum  jam  legere,  et  qnn  sit  potent  oognos- 
cere  virtus."^  Suppose,  sir,  that  the  angel  of  this 

^  Mr.  Burke  in  adapting  this  pasinge  to  the  con- 
text, has  changed  some  of  the  words  and  omitted 
otfieni,  so  as  bi  render  the  coutntetioB  obaoore. 
When  be  made  ths  first  inBnItive,  legere.  dependent 
on  the  preceding  English  phrase,  he  shonM  have  done 
the  same  with  cogno*eere,  omitting  polcril.  Thus 
it  would  read, "  Me  was  then  cdd  enoagh  to  read  the 
expMU  oj  kit  aneeBton,  and  Uan  what  virtue  ii." 


auspicioas  yoath,  foreseeing  the  many  virtues, 
which  made  him  one  of  the  most  amiable,  as  he 
is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men  of  his  age,  had 
opened  to  him  in  vision,  that  when,  in  the  fourth 
generation,  the  third  prince  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick had  sat  twelve  years  on  the  throne  of  that 
nation,  whiob,  by  the  happy  issae  of  moderate  and 
healing  councils,  was  to  be  made  Great  Britain, 
be  should  see  his  son,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
tarn  book  the  current  of  hereditary  dignity  to  its 
fountain,  and  raise  him  to  a  higher  rank  erf"  peer^ 
age,  while  be  enriched  the  family  with  a  iww 
one.  If^  amid  Uiese  bright  and  happy  scenes  of 
domestio  honor  and  prosperity,  that  angel  sboald 
have  drawn  up  the  curtain,  and  tufolded  the  ris- 
ing glories  of  his  country,  and  while  he  was  gas> 
ing  vrith  admiration  on  the  then  coramerciai 
grandeur  of  England,  the  genius  should  point  oat 
to  him  a  little  speok,  scarce  visible  in  the  mass 
of  the  national  interest,  a  small  seminal  principle 
rather  than  a  formed  body,  and  should  tell  himi, 
"  Young  man,  there  is  America — which  at  this 
day  serves  for  little  more  than  to  amuse  you  with 
stories  of  savage  men  and  uncouth  manners ;  yet 
shall,  before  you  taste  death,  show  itself  equal  to 
the  whole  of  that  conunerce  which  now  attracts 
the  envy  of  the  world.  Whatever  England  has 
been  growing  to  by  a  progressive  increase  of  im- 
provement, brought  in  by  varieties  of  people,  by 
succession  of  civilixii^  conquests  and  civilizing 
settlements  in  aseries  of  seventeen  hundred  years, 
you  shall  see  as  much  added  to  her  bjb  America 
in  the  course  of  a  nngte  lifs  I"  If  this  state  of 
his  country  bad  been  foretold  to  him,  would  it 
not  require  all  the  sanguine  credulity  of  youth, 
and  all  the  fervid  glow  of  enthusiasm,  to  make 
him  believe  it  7  Fortunate  man,  he  has  lived 
to  see  it  I    Fortunate  indeed,  if  be  live  to  see 

Tbe  qooUdon  is  taken  from  Virgil's  foorth  Eclogue, 
!  where  tbe  poet  predicts  the  birth  of  a  diild  who 
I  ahonld  restore  tbe  peace  and  plenty  of  tbe  Ooldea 
I  Age.  The  paaaage  has  been  commonly  referred  to 
I  a  child  whose  birth  was  expected  from  the  sister  of 
I  Aagostos,  and  which  the  Emperor  deaigned  to  adopt 

as  his  own.  Hence  the  "  acta  parantis"  in  tbe  words 

below. 

At  simal  heronm  laodea  et  acta  PartntU 
Jam  legere,  et  qtia  tit  poterii  cognoicere  virhtt, 
Molli  panlatim  flaveacet  campos  aristft, 
Inonllisqae  mbena  pendebit  seotibna  riva, 
Et  darts  qnercas  andabnnt  roadda  uelia. 

When  dion  can'st  read 
Oar  heroes'  praises  and  thy  Father'a  deeds, 
And  know  what  virtue  is,  o'er  all  oar  plains 
Shall  roldeQ  harvests  wave  with  ripened  com; 
The  mddy  grape  bang  from  uncultared  tlioras. 
And  dewy  honey  flow  fram  rugged  oaks. 

In  thna  alluding  to  Lord  Bathorat,  Mr.  Burke  an. 
donbtedly  thoaght  of  him  only  aa  advanced  in  yean, 
witboat  reflecting  oa  bis  exact  age.  Ra  was  bom 
u  1664,  and  was  diereSne,  in  IT04,  not  only  "  of  ao 
age  to  be  made  to  eomprriiend  sodi  things,"  but  on 
tbe  vei^  of  manhood,  and  actually  took  his  seat  in 
Partianient  the  next  year,  1705.  The  son  of  Lord 
Bathurst,  referred  to  above,  was  Henry.created  Lord 
Apaley,  and  raised  to  the  digni^  of  Lord  ChaoceUor 
in  mi. 
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BothiDf;  to  vaiy  the  proapcot  and  olood  the  set- 
ting of  his  day  I* 

ExcDse  me,  sir,  if,  tnrning  from  suoli  thoaghts, 
I  resoma  this  comparative  view  once  more.  Yoo 
have  seen  it  on  a  lai^e  eoale;  look  at  it  on  a 
amall  oae.  I  will  point  oat  to  your  attention  a 
particular  instance  of  it  in  the  wigle  province  of 
Pennsylvania.  Intlnjrear  1704  tbat  province 
oalled  for  <£!  1,459  in  valne  orfOar  oommodities, 
native  and  fbiw^.  This  was  the  whole.  What 
did  it  demand  in  1772  ?  Why  nearly  ^y  times 
,  as  much ;  for  in  that  year  the  export  to  Pennsyl- 
vania was  d£507,909,  nearly  equal  to  the  export 
to  all  the  colonies  together  in  the  first  period. 

Ichoose,  sir,  to  enter  into  these  minute  and  par- 
ticular details,  because  generalities,  which,  in  all 
other  cases  are  apt  to  heighten  and  raise  the  sub- 
ject,  have  here  a  tendency  to  sink  it.  When  we 
speak  of  the  commerce  with  our  colonies,  fiction 
lags  after  truth  ;  invention  is  uUrnidul,  and- im- 
agination cold  and  barren. 

So  far,  sir,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  object  in 
the  view  of  its  commerce,  as  concerned^  the  ex- 
ports from  England.  If  I  were  to  detail  the  im> 
ports,  I  could  shew  how  many  enjoyments  they 
procure,  wluoh  deoeire  the  burden  of  life ;  bow 
many  materials  which  invigorate  the  springs  of 
naticma]  indnrtry,  aOd  extend  and  animate  every 
part  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  oommeroe. 
This  would  be  a  crmooa  sufaject  indeed ;  but  I 
most  prescribe  bounds  to  myeelf  in  a  matter  eo 
vast  aiid  various. 

(3.)  I  pass,  therefore,  to  the  colonies  in  another 
point  of  view— their  agriculture.  This 
they  have  prosecated  with  such  a  spir- 
it, that,  besides  feeding  plentifully  their  own  grow- 
ing maltitoda,  their  annual  export  of  grain,  com- 
prehending rice,  has,  some  years  ago,  exceeded  a 
million  in  valne.  Of  their  last  harvest  I  am  per- 
suaded ihey  will  export  much  more.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  centnry,  some  of  these  colonies  im- 
ported com  from  the  mother  country.  For  some 
time  past  the  old  world  has  been  fed  from  the  new. 
The  scarcity  which  you  have  felt  would  have  been 
a  desolating  famine,  if  this  child  of  yoor  oldi^c, 
with  a  true  filial  piety,  with  a  Roman  charity,  had 
not  put  the  fall  breast  of  its  youthful  exnberance 
to  the  mouth  of  its  exhausted  parent.' 

•  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  amplification, 
and  the  more  graphic  one  which  follows  in  respect 
to  the  fisberies  of  New  England,  are  not  oat  of  {dace 
in  an  argument  of  this  kind  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.  They  wonld  have  been  perfectly  appropriate 
in  an  address  like  that  of  Daniel  Webster  on  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Flymonth,  since  the  an- 
dienco  had  met  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  de- 
lighted with  rich  trains  of  tboaght,  beautifully  ex- 
pressed. Ws  who  read  the  speech  at  the  present 
day,  dwell  on  such  passages  wiHi  nnmingled  grati- 
fication, becanse  we  perase  them  mdoh  in  tiie  same 
spirit.  Bat  tbey  would  certainly  be  nnmie  models 
fbr  a  business  speaker. 

•  The  deed  of"  Eomancharitjr"  referred  to  in  this 
beaatiful  image  was  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the 
repnblle,  and  is  related  by  Pli^  in  his  Natoral  His- 
to^,  lib.  viL,  36,  and  also,  more  at  large,  by  Val«- 
rfais  Haximos,  Wa.  v.,  i.  A  woman  was  condemned 


Africa  lion. 


(4.)  As  to  the  wealth  which  the  colonies  have 
drawn  fwMH  the  sea  by  their  fiahories,  you 
bad  all  that  matter  fully  opened  at  your 
bar.  You  sorely  Uiought  those  aoquisilions  of 
value,  for  they  seemed  even  to  axoile  your  envy  j 
and  yet,  the  spirit  by  which  that  enterprising  em- 
ployment has  been  exercised,  oa^t  rather,  in  my 
opinion,  to  have  raised  your  esteem  and  admira- 
tion. And  pray,  sir,  what  in  the  world  is  equal 
to  H?  Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look  at  the 
manner  in  whioh  the  people  of  New  Engluid  have 
of  late  carried  on  the  whale  Bahery.  While  we  ' 
follow  them  among  the  tumbling  mountains  of 
ice,  and  b^old  them  penetrating  into  the  deep- 
est froien  tecesees  <if  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's 
Straits  —  while  we  are  looking  for  them  be- 
neath the  arctic  circle,  we  bear  that  they  have 
pierced  into  the  oppoute  region  of  polar  cokl— 
that  they  are  at  the  antipodes,  and  eng^ed  un- 
der the  frozen  Serpent  of  the  south.**'  Falkland 
Island,  which  seemed  too  remote  and  romantic  an 
object  for  the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a 
stage  and  resting-place  in  the  progress  of  their 
victorious  industry.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat 
more  disoouraging  to  them  than  tbs  aocumalated 
winter  of  both  the  poles.  We  know  that  while 
some  of  them  draw  the  line  and  strike  the  har- 
poon on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  lon- 
gitude, and  pursue  their  gigantic  gome  along  the 
coast  of  Brasl.  No  sea  bat  w^  is  vexed  by 
their  fisheries.  No  climate  tbat  is  not  vritneaa 
to  their  toils.  Neither  the  perseverance  ofHol-> 
land,  nor  the  activity  of  Franca,  nor  the  dexter- 
ous and  firm  sagaci^  of  English  enterprise,  ever 
carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of  hardy  industry 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed  by  this 
reeent  people  a  people  who  are  still,  as  it  were, 
but  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into  the 
bone  of  manhood.  When  I  contemplate  these 
things — when  I  know  that  the  colonies  in  general 
owe  little  or  nothing  to  any  care  of  ours,  and  tbat 
they  are  not  squeezed  into  this  happy  form  by 
the  constraints  of  watchful  and  suspicious  gov- 
ernment, but  that,  through  a  wise  and  salutary 
neglect,  a  generoas  natare  lias  bean  snfiered  to 


for  seme  atradou  orime  to  be  strangled  in  prison; 
bat  the  jailer,  disUking  to  execute  the  sentenise,  left 
her  without  food  to  perish  of  hanger.  Her  daughter, 
with  great  importuoity,  obtained  permission  to  visit 
her  fVom  dme  to  time,  but  only  after  being  carefully 
searched  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  food.  As 
the  woman  lived  beyond  alt  expectation,  the  Jailer 
resolved  to  discover  the  secret ;  and,  comiug  sud- 
denly npoa  them,  found  the  daughter  (who  had  a 
little  beibre  given  birth  to  a  child)  sostainiog  the 
mother  from  her  own  breast-  The  magiitrates, 
■truck  with  admiration  aZ  this  instance  of  fUial  pi- 
ety, panloned  the  mother  for  the  daughter's  sake, 
and  provided  for  the  support  of  both  at  tbo  pablio 
expenae.  Feitus  and  Soliuus,  writera  of  a  later 
age,  represent  it  to  have  beeu  a  father,  mA  a  moth- 
er, who  was  thus  snstained ;  and  in  this  biu  the 
■tory  baa  been  more  generally  received  la  modem 
times . 

">  The  Hydras,  or  Water  Serpent,  is  a  small  con- 
stella^  lying  very  far  to  the  aonth,  within  (he  aot- 
arctic  circle. 
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take  Her  own  waj  to  perfeotion — ^wheo  I  reflect 
apoQ  these  efieots — when  i  see  how  pn^table 
they  have  been  to  ns,  I  feel  all  the  pride  of  pow- 
er sink,  and  all  presoinption  in  the  wisdom  of  hu- 
man contriTancea  melt,  and  die  awaj  within  me. 
M.y  rigor  relents.  I  pardon  sometiuog  to  the 
spirit  of  Ubert J. 

I  am  aewible,  sir,  tliat  all  which  I  ban  u- 
SMoad  |Mmi  "^>^^  ill  ^7  detail  b  admitted  in  the 
eoHdn^i  oToss ;  bat  that  quite  a diSorent  OOD- 
■MM  ba  a-4  cloaioa  u  drawn  from  it.  Ameriea, 
la  RKh  •  CM*.  goQtjgiQeQ  gfy^  ia  n  BoUe  olyeot.  It 

is  an  object  well  worth  fighting  for.  Certunly  it 
is,  if  fighting  a  pecqde  be  the  best  way  of  gain- 
ing  them.  Gentlemen  in  this  respect  will  Im  led 
to  their  choice  of  means  by  their  complexions  and 
their  habits.  Those  who  miderstand  the  military 
art  will,  of  coarse,  have  some  predilection  for  it. 
Those  who  wield  the  thooder  of  the  state  may 
have  mon  cmfidenoe  in  the  efficacy  of  arms. 
Bat  I  otKifess,  possibly  for  want  of  this  knowl- 
edge, my  opinicHi  is  mach  more  in  favor  of  pra- 
dent  management  than  of  force ;  OMuidering 
foroe  not  as  an  odious,  but  a  feebto  instrument, 
for  preserving  a  people  so  nnmerous,  so  active, 
so  growing,  so  sinrited  as  this,  in  a  profitable 
and  subordinate  connectitm  with  us. 

(1.)  Fint,  sir,  pwmit  me  to  observe,  that  the 
Hie  of  fbroe  alone  is  but  temporary.  It  may  sab- 
due  foor  a  moment,  but  it  does  not  remove  tlte  ne- 
cessity of  subdoing  again;  and  a  naikm  is  not 
governed  which  is  perpetuity  to  be  oonqoered. 

(2.)  My  next  objeotion  is  its  tuuxrtointy. 
Terror  is  not  always  the  efieot  of  force;  and  an 
armament  is  not  a  viotoiy.  If  you  do  not  suc- 
ceed, yon  are  without  resource;  for,  oonciliatioB 
failing,  force  remains ;  bnt,  fwce  fdling,  no  far- 
ther hope  of  reconciliation  is  left.  Power  and 
authnily  are  sometimes  bought  by  kindness,  but 
they  can  never  be  begged  as  alms  by  an  impov- 
erished and  defeated  violence. 

(3.)  A  farther  objection  to  foroe  is,  that  you 
impair  tkt  object  by  your  very  endeavors  to  pre- 
serve it  The  thing  yon  fought  for  is  not  the 
thing  which  yon  recover ;  but  depreciated,  sunk, 
wasted,  and  consamed  in  the  contesL  Nothing 
less  vrill  content  me  than  wAoIl  America.  I  £t 
not  ohoose  to  oonsnme  its  strength  along  with 
oar  own,  because  in  all  parts  it  is  the  British 
strength  that  I  oonsmne.  I  do  not  oboose  to  be 
oanght  by  a  foreign  enemy  at  the  end  of  tlusex- 
haustiog  conflict,  and  still  less  in  the  midst  of  it. 
I  may  escape;  but  I  can  make  do  insurance 
against  such  en  event.  Let  me  add,  that  I  do 
not  choose  wholly  to  break  the  Aomrioan  spirit, 
because  it  is  the  qurit  that  has  made  the  coun- 
try. 

(4.)  Lastly,  we  have  no  sort  of  experitnet  in 
favor  of  foroe  as  an  instrument  in  the  rule  of  our 
colonies.  Their  growth  and  their  utility  has  been 
owing  to  methods  altogether  diflerent.  Our  an- 
cient indulgence  has  been  said  to  be  pursued  to 
a  fault.  It  may  be  so;  but  we  know,  if  feeling 
is  evidence,  that  our  fitult  was  m<H^  tolerable 
than  oor  attempt  to  mend  it;  and  our  sin  far 
more  salutary  than  our  penitence. 


These,  sir,  are  my  reasons  for  not  entertaining 
that  high  opinion  of  untried  force,  by  which  many 
gentlemen,  for  whose  smtiments  in  other  partic- 
ulars 1  have  great  respect,  seem  to  be  so  great- 
ly captivated." 

But  there  is  still  behind  a  third  considerati«t 
eonoerniag  this  object,  wbioh  serves 
to  determine  my  opinioa  on  the  sort  c«i«^ikai 
of  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued  ab«£m< 
in  the  management  of  Amerioa,  even  ^'"**^ 
more  than  its  pc^lation  and  its  ooimneroe— I 
mean  its  temper  and  character.  In  this  oharao- 
ter  of  the  Americans  a  lovt  of  freedom  is  the  pro-  r 
dominating  feature,  which  marks  and  distingubh- 
es  the  whole;  and,  as  an  ardent  b  always  a judous 
action,  your  colonies  become  snsiricioas,  rest- 
ive, and  untractable,  whenever  ^ey  see  the  least 
attempt  to  wrest  from  them  by  force,  or  shuffle 
frcwa  ^em  by  chicane,  what  they  think  the  only 
advantage  worth  living  for.  This  fierce  spirit 
of  liberty  b  stronger  in  the  English  colonies, 
prob^ly,  than  in  any  other  people  of  the  earth, 
and  thb  from  a  variety  of  powerful  causes, 
which,  to  understand  the  true  temper  of  their 
minds,  and  the  direction  which  thb  spirit  takes, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  lay  open  somewhat  more 
largely." 

(1.)  First,  die  people  of  the  oolonies  are  d»- 
Boen^uitBof  Englidimen.  Enf^and,  sir,  b 
a  nation  which  still,  I  hope,  re^eote,  and 
iormerly  adored  her  fiwdiim.  The  oolonbts 
emigrated  from  you  when  thb  part  of  your  obar- 
aotar  was  most  predorainuit ;  and  tb^  took  thb 
bias  and  direction  the  moment  they  parted  from 
ycnr  hands.  They  are,  therefore,  not  only  devo- 
ted to  liberty,  but  to  liberty  according  to  English 
ideas  and  on  English  principles.  Abstract  lib* 
erty,  like  other  mere  abstractions,  b  not  to  be 
found.  Liberty  inheres  in  some  sensible  object ; 
and  every  naticm  has  formed  to  itself  some  &vor« 
ite  point  which,  by  way  of  eminence,  becomes 
the  criterion  of  their  happiness.  It  happened, 
you  know,  sir,  that  the  great  contests  for  freedom  ' 
in  thb  country  were,  from  the  earliest  times,  chief- 
ly upon  the  question  of  taxing.  Most  of  the  con- 
tests in  the  ancient  commonweal tha  tamed  pri- 

<>  These  tmr  argnmenti  show  bow  admirably  Hr. 

Burke  could  condmae  when  he  saw  fit 

"  We  here  see  the  secret  of  Ur.  Barice's  rich- 
neai  of  (bongfat.  It  coniiited,  to  a  great  extent,  in 
bii  habit  of  viewing  things  in  their  eautet,  or  trmc- 
log  them  oat  in  their  ret«U$,  Let  the  reader  stndy 
titase  pages  with  leferenee  to  thb  fkot.  Let  bim 
observe  how  Hr.  Borite  brings  eat  the  leading  chsp 
ncteriatici  of  the  colonists,  not  as  isolated  facts,  bat 
■a  dependent  npoir  certain _/brmtKf  itifluxncet  in  the 
mind  of  the  Engjisb  people:  tbeir  early  contests, 
civil  and  religious ;  the  neceiiary  resolts  of  certain 
relattoos  of  sociely  mod  forms  ofmental  devebpmenb 
Sod)  haUts  ettbaof^t,  if  well  dbacted,  fiunish  an 
endless  varied  of  valn^ile  rematks  In  fllUns  oat  a 
labject  If  not  abstract  In  tbeir  statement,  but  ren- 
dered inltelligibtB  and  striking  a  proper  reference 
to  indiridaal  cases,  they  always  interest  at  the  same 
time  that  tfaey  instract.  It  u  with  reference  to  Ab 
snlgect,  especiaUy,  that  Mr.  Burke  should  be  studied 
by  the  yoong  orator. 
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oarily  OD  die  right  of  electimi  o{  magbtrateai,  or 
on  the  bahuiee  among  the  sereral  orders  of  the 
state.  The  qneAion  of  money  was  not  with 
them  so  imoiediate.  But  is  Eogland  it  was 
otherwise-  On  this  point  of  taxes  the  ^lest 
pens  and  moat  eloqaeot  tongues  have  been  ex- 
ercised ;  the  greatest  spirita  have  acted  and  suf- 
fered. Id  order  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction 
ctmoeming  the  importance  of  this  point,  it  was 
not  only  necessary  for  those  who  in  argnment 
defended  the  excellence  of  the  English  Consti- 
taiion,  to  insist  on  this  privilege  of  granting 
money  as  a  dry  point  <^  fact,  and  to  prove  that 
the  right  had  been  acknowledged  in  ancient 
parchments  and  blind  usages  to  reside  in  a  cer- 
tain body  called  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
vent  much  farther :  they  attempted  to  prove 
(and  they  succeeded)  that  in  theory  it  ought  to 
be  so,  from  the  partionlar  nature  ik  a  House  of 
Commons,  as  an  immediate  representative  of  the 
people,  whether  the  old  records  had  delivered 
this  (waole  or  not.  They  took  infinite  pains  to 
inonlsate,  as  a  fnndamental  principle,  that,  in  all 
BUHwrofaies,  the  people  most,  in  eflect,  themselves, 
mediately  or  immediately,  possess  the  power  of 
granting  their  own  monc^,  or  no  shadow  of  lih* 
erty  could  sabsist.  The  oolonies  draw  from  yoo, 
as  with  their  life-blood,  those  ideas  and  principles. 
Their  love  of  liberty,  as  with  yon,  fixed  and  at- 
tached on  this  specific  point  of  taxing.  Liberty 
might  be  safe  or  might  be  endangered  in  twen- 
ty other  particulars,  withont  their  being  much 
pleased  or  alarmed.  Here  they  felt  its  pul«3 ; 
and,  as  they  found  that  beat,  they  thought  them- 
selves sick  or  sound.  I  do  not  say  whether  they 
were  right  or  wrong  in  applying  your  general 
arguments  to  their  own  oase.  It  is  not  easy,  in- 
deed, to  make  a  monopoly  of  theorems  and  co- 
rollaries. The  faot  is^  that  they  did  thus  apply 
those  general  arguments ;  and  your  mode  of  gov- 
erning them,  whether  throogh  lenity  or  indolence, 
through  wisdom  or  mistake,  confirmed  them  in 
the  imagination  that  they,  as  well  as  yon,  had  an 
interest  in  these  common  princi{rie». 

(2.)  They  were  further  coD&noed  in  this  pleas- 
p«rai>r«)T*  tng  error  by  the  form  of  their  provincial 
•cMWBt.  legislative  assemblies.  Their  govern- 
ments are  popalar  in  a  high  degree ;  smne  are 
merely  popular;  in  alt,  the  popalar  representa- 
tive is  the  most  weighty;**  and  this  shue  of 
the  people  in  their  onlinary  government  never 
fails  to  inspire  them  with  lofty  sentiments,  and 
with  a  strong  aversioD  from  whatever  tends  to 
deprive  them  of  their  chief  importance. 

(3.)  If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  this  neces- 
jj^i^^  sai7  operation  of  the  form  of  government^ 
religion  wonld  have  given  it  a  complete 
efleot.  Religion,  always  a  principle  of  energy, 
in  this  new  people  is  no  way  worn  oat  or  im- 
paired ;  and  their  mode  of  professing  it  is  also 


"  In  some  of  the  coloniflt  all  tbe  officers  of  gov- 
emueDt  were  chosen  directly  by  tbe  people.  Id 
other*,  the  governor  and  some  of  the  msgisCrates 
were  apptdnted  by  the  Crown,  bat  were  usable  to 
met  withont  the  co-operation  of  AsMmblini  elected 
by  the  eokinists. 

8 


oie  main  eause  of  this  Aiee  spnit.  Tbe  people 
are  Protestanta ;  and  of  that  kind  which  is  tiie 
most  advuM  to  all  imfdioit  sabmission  of  mind 
and  e^ion.  Tlus  is  s  persDMion  not  only 
vMable  to  liberty,  hot  built  apoo  it.  I  do  not 
think,  sir,  that  the  reason  of  diis  averseaess  in 
the  dissenting-  ehanslieB  from  all  that  looks  like 
absolute  government,  is  so  much  to  he  sought  in 
their  religions  tenete  as  in  their  history.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  at 
least  coeval  with  most  of  the  governments  where 
it  prevails ;  that  it  has  generally  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  them  j  and  received  great  favor  and 
every  kind  of  snpport  from  authority.  The 
Church  of  England,  toc^  was  formed  from  her 
oradle  under  the  nursing  core  of  regular  gov- 
ernment. But  the  diMenting  interests  have 
sprung  up  in  direct  opposition  to  alt  the  ordina- 
ry powers  of  the  world,  and  oonld  justify  that 
opposition  only  on  a  strong  claim  to  natural  lib- 
erty. Their  very  existence  depended  on  the 
powerful  and  unremitted  nmnrtinn  at  that  claim. 
All  Protestantism,  eran  the  moat  cold  and  poae- 
ive,  is  a  kind  of.diseeot.  Bnt  the  teligioB  most 
prevalent  in  oar  northern  eoltmiea  is  a  refine- 
ment OD  tbe  prioeiple  of  resistance ;  it  is  the 
distideiioe'*  of  dissent;  and  the  Protestantism  of 
the  Protestant  religion.  This  religion,  under  a 
variety  of  denominBtions,  agreeing  in  nothing 
but  in  the  oommunion  of  the  s|»rit  of  liberty,  is 
predominant  in  most  of  the  northern  provinces  ; 
when  the  Church  of  England,  notwithstanding 
its  legal  rights,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a  sort 
of  private  sect,  not  composing  most  probably 
the  tenth  of  the  people.  The  colonists  left 
England  when  this  spirit  was  high,  and  in  die 
emigrants  was  the  highest  of  all ;  and  even  that 
stream  of  fOTeigners,  which  has  been  constantly 
flowing  into  these  colonies,  has,  for  the  greatest 
part,  been  composed  of  dissenters  from  tbe  es- 
t^lishments  of  their  several  countries,  and  have 
brought  with  them  a  temper  and  character  far 
from  alien  to  that  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
mixed. 

(4.)  Sir,  I  can  perceive  by  their  manner  that 
some  gentlemen  <^jeot  to  the  latitude  snnMtie  in- 
of  this  desoription,  beowue  in  the 
sootbem  colonies  the  Chnreh  of  England  forms 
a  lai^  body,  and  has  a  regular  establbhment. 
It  is  certainly  true-  There  is,  however,  a  cir- 
cumstance attending  these  colonies,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  fully  counterbalances  this  differeiKio, 
and  makes  the  spirit  of  liberty  still  more  high 
and  haughty  than  in  those  to  the  northward.  It 
is  that  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolines  they  have 
a  vast  multitude  of  alava.  Where  this  is  the 
case  in  any  part  of  the  world,  those  who  are 
free  are  by  far  the  most  proud  and  jealous  of 
their  freedom.  Freedom  is  to  them  not  only  an 
enjoyment,  but  a  kind  of  rank  and  privilege. 
Not  seeing  there  that  freedom,  as  in  countries 
where  it  is  a  common  blessing,  and  as  broad 


'*In  Cbapmao's  Select  Speeches,  and  in  some 
editkms  of  Bni^,  both  In  ^is  txKintiy  and  ia  Ea* 
gland,  this  word  has  been  strangely  altered  intotlj^ 
JSdtHce. 
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and  genend  as  the  air,  may  be  united  wkh 
much  abjeot  toil,  with  great  misery,  with,  all 
the  exterior  of  servitude,  liberty  looks,  among 
them,  like  something  that  is  more  noble  and  lib! 
eral.  I  do  not  mean,  sir,  to  oorameDd  the  sa- 
perior  morality  this  sentiment,  which  has  at 
least  as  much  pride  as  virtue  in  it ;  but  I  can 
not  alter  the  natare  of  man.  The  fact  is  m; 
and  these  people  of  the  southern  colonies  are 
mueh  more  strongly,  and  with  a  higher  and 
mcHB  stubborn  spirit,  attached  to  liberty  than 
those  to  tiie  northward.  Such  were  all  the  an- 
cient Dommonwe&Iths  j  soch  were  our  Gothic 
ancestors;  suob,  ia  our  iaja,  were  the  Poles;" 
and  suoh  will  be  all  BustBra  of  slaves,  who  are 
not  slaves  themselTes.  Lt  snob  a  people  the 
haoghtineea  of  domination  oombtnes  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  fbrtifiea'h,  and  renden  it  ia> 
vinoibte. 

(5.)  Permit  me,  mr,  to  add  another  oiroom- 

 .    stawM  in  cKircokaieB,  which  contributes 

no  mefta  part  toward  the  growth  and 
effect  of  this  nntntotable  spirit— I  mean  their 
edueation.  In  no  country  perhaps  in  the  world 
is  the  law  so  general  a  study.  The  profession 
itself  is  numerous  and  powerful;  and  in  most 
provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  deputies  sent  to  Congress  were  law- 
yers.  But  all  who  read,  and  most  do  read, 
endeavor  to  obtain  some  smattering  in  that  sci- 
ence. I  have  been  told  by  an  eminent  booksel- 
ler, that  in  no  branch  of  bis  business,  after 
tracts  of  popular  devotion,  were  so  many  books 
as  those  on  the  law  exported  to  the  Plantations. 
The  colooistii  have  now  &Umi  into  the  way  of 
printing  them  for  their  own  nse.  I  hear  that 
th^  have  sold  neariy  as  many  of  Blaokstooe'a 
Comnwolaries  in  America  as  in  England.  Gen- 
eral Gage  marks  out  this  dispoutiDD  very  partic- 
ularly in  a  letter  «i  your  table.  He  statea,  that 
all  the  peofde  in  his  government  are  lawyers;,  or 
smatterers  in  law ;  and  that  in  Boston  they  luve 
been  enabled,  by  successful  chicane,  wholly  to 
evade  many  parts  of  one  of  your  capital  penal 
constitutions.'^  The  smartness  of  debate  will 
say,  that  this  knowledge  ought  to  tesob  them 
more  clearly  the  rights  of  legislature,  their  obli- 
gations to  obedience,  and  the  penalties  of  rebell- 
ioD-  All  this  is  mighty  well.  But  my  honor- 
able and  learned  friend  [Mr.,  afterward  Lord 
Thurlow]  on  Uie  floor,  who  condescends  to  mark 
what  I  say  for  animadversion,  will  disdain  that 

When  thii  speech  wss  delivered,  Poland  hmd 
recontiy  been  strnck  from  the  tiat  of  nationa,  the 
first  psitition  of  her  territory  having  been  m&de  by 
Austria,  Pmisia,  and  Aassia  in  1773. 

>•  An  smosing  case  of  this  kind  may  be  mention- 
ed. Oeneral  Gage,  in  carrying  oat  the  coercive 
statntei,  forbade  by  proclamation  the  csUlDg  of  any 
town  meetings  after  Aaguat  1st,  1774.  One  woi 
held  by  the  Boatonians,  however,  iu  defiance  of  the 
proclamation  i  and  when  meainres  were  taken  by 
the  govomment  to  disperse  it,  the  legality  of  the 
Beating  was  strenooasly  asserted,  on  the  gionnd 
tiiat  it  bad  not  been  "caOsf '  since  the  flist  of  Aa- 
guat, bat  had  bean  only  adf<mrmed  over  from  time 
to  time! 


ground.  He  has  heard,  as  well  as  I,  that  when 
great  honors  and  great  emoluments  do  not  win 
over  this  knowledge  to  the  service  of  the  state, 
it  is  a  formidable  adversaiy  to  government.  If 
the  spirit  be  not  tamed  and  broken  by  these  hap- 
py methods,  it  is  stubborn  and  litigious,  ^be- 
UfU  ttvdia  in  more*.''  This  study  renders  men 
acute,  inquisitive,  dexterous,  pnnnpt  in  attack, 
ready  in  defense,  full  of  resources.  In  other 
countries,  the  people,  more  simple  and  of  a  less 
mercurial  oast,  judge  of  an  ill  principle  in  gov- 
ernment only  1^  an  actual  grievance.  Here 
they  anticipate  the  evil,  and  judge  of  the  press- 
ure of  the  grievance  by  the  badness  of  the 
principle.  They  augur  misgovenmient  at  a 
distance ;  ttad  aaaS  the  i^praaoh  of  tyrant^  in 
every  tainted  breeze. 

(6.)  The  last  oaose  of  this  disobedient  spirit 
in  the  colonies  is  hardly  less  powerfnt  ^^g,^,^ 
than  the  rest,  as  it  is  not  merely  mor- 
al, but  laid  deep  in  the  natural  constitution  of 
things.  Three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  lie  be- 
tween you  and  them.  No  conbivance  can  pre- 
vent the  effect  of  this  distance  in  weakening  gov- 
ernment. Seas  roll,  and  months  pass,  between 
the  order  and  the  execution ;  and  the  want  of  a 
speedy  explanation  of  a  single  point  is  enough 
to  defeat  the  whole  system.  You  have,  indeed, 
"  winged  ministers"  of  vengeance,  who  carry 
your  bolts  in  their  pounces  to  the  remotest  verge 
of  the  sea."  But  there  a  power  steps  in,  that 
limits  the  srrc^anee  of  raging  passions  and  furi- 
ous elements,  and  says,  ''  So  far  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther."  Who  are  yon,  that  should  fret 
and  rage,  and  bite  the  chains  of  natare?  Noth- 
ing worse  happens  to  you  than  does  to  all  na- 
tions who  have  extensive  mipire;  and  it  h^>- 
pena  in  all  the  forms  into  tiiiioh  empire  can  be 
thrown.  In  large  bodies,  the  oircalation  of 
power  must  be  has  vigoraiu  at  the  extremities. 
Nature  has  said  it.  The  Turk  can  not  govern 
Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  Eoordistan,  as  he  gov- 
erns Thrace ;  nor  has  be  the  same  dominion  in 
Crimea  and  Algiers  which  he  has  at  Broosa 
and  Smyrna.  Despotism  itself  is  obliged  to 
truck  and  huckster.  The  Sultan  gets  such 
obedience  as  he  can.  He  governs  with  a  loose 
rein,  that  he  may  govern  at  all ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  aatbority  in  his 
center,  is  derived  from  a  prudent  relaxation  in 
all  his  borders.  Spain,  in  her  prorinces,  is,  per- 
haps, not  so  well  obeyed  as  yon  are  in  yours. 
She  complies  too ;  she  submits ;  she  watches 
times.  This  is  the  immutable  condition,  the 
eternal  taw,  of  extensive  and  detached  empire, 
^^hen,  sir,  from  these  six  capita]  sources  of 
descent,  of  form  of  .government,  of  religion  in 
the  northern  provinces,  of  manners  ia  the  soaib- 
em,  of  education,  of  the  remoteness  of  situatkm 
from  the  first  mover  of  government — from  all 

Stndies  pasa  into  bsbita. 

Ministnim  fataninis  aUtem.— Horace,  Odea,  hoek 
iv.,  ode  i  We  have  seen  (p.  116}  Lord  Chatham's 
t  application  of  this  image  to  die  amy  of  England. 
Mr.  Barke  here  applies  iti  in  an  ezpsnded  Ibrm,  to 
herilups  of  war. 
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these  oatuea  a  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  has  grown 
ap.  It  bos  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  peo- 
ple iD  yoor  colooiea^  ud  increased  with  the  in- 
crease oT  their  wealth ;  a  spirit  that,  nnhappily 
meeting  with  an  exercise  of  power  in  England, 
which,  howcTer  lawful,  ia  not  reoonoilable  to 
any  ideas  of  liberty,  much  less  with  theirs,  has 
.  kindled  this  flame,  that  is  ready  to  consume  ns.y 
^  I  do  not  mean  to  commend  either  the  spirit 
Ttaifittoriba  ^"  ^^'^  excess,  or  the  moral  causes 
^MaeuSH  ^^^'^^  prodaoe  it.  Perhaps  a  more 
smooth  and  accommodating  spirit  of 
freedom  in  them  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
OS.  Perhaps  ideas  of  liberty  might  be  desired, 
more  reconcilable  with  an  arbitrary  and  bound- 
less authority.  Perhaps  we  might  wish  the  ool- 
oaiata  to  be  persuaded  that  their  liberty  is  more 
secnre  when  held  in  trust  for  them  by  us,  as 
guardians  during  a  perpetual  minority,  than 
with  any  part  of  it  in  their  own  bands.  But  the 
question  im  not  whether  their  sfdrit  deserres 
praise  or  Uune.  Wiwt,  ia  the  name  of  God, 
shall  we  do  with  it?  Toa  have  before  yoa  the 
object,  such  as  it  is,  with  all  its  glories,  with  all 
its  imperfections  on  its  bead.  Tou  see  the  mag- 
nitude, the  importance,  the  temper,  the  habits, 
the  disorders.  By  all  these  considerations  we 
are  strongly  nrged  to  determine  somethti^  con- 
cerning it.  We  are  called  upon  to  fix  some  rale 
and  line  for  onr  future  conduct,  which  may  give 
a  little  stability  to  onr  politics,  and  prevent  the 
return  of  such  unhappy  deliberations  as  the  pres- 
ent. Every  such  return  will  bring  the  matter 
before  us  in  a  still  more  untractable  form.  For, 
what  astonishing  and  incredible  things  have  we 
not  seen  already  ?  What  monsters  have  not  been 
generated  from  tbisonnatoral contention?  While 
every  principle  of  authority  and  retistaace  has 
been  pushed,  npon  both  sides,  as  fiir  as  It  would 
go,  Uiere  ia  nothing  so  solid  and  oertun,  either 
in  reaaoniiuf  or  in  practice,  that  has  not  been 
shaken.  Until  very  lately,  all  aotbority  in 
America  seemed  to  be  nothing  but  an  emanation 
from  yours.  Even  the  popular  part  of  the  colo- 
ny constitution  derived  ell  its  activity,  and  its 
first  vital  movement,  from  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown.  We  thonght,  sir,  that  the  utmost  which 
the  discontented  colonists  could  do,  was  to  dis- 
turb authority.  We  never  dreamed  they  eonid 
of  themselves  supply  it,  knowing  in  general  what 
an  operose  bosiness  it  is  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment absolutely  new.  Bat  having,  for  our  pur- 
poses in  this  contention,  resolved  that  none  but 
an  obedient  assembly  shonld  sit,  the  hnmoiB  of 
the  people  there,  finding  all  passage  through  the 
legal  channel  stopped,  with  great  violence  broke 
oat  another  way.  Some  provinces  have  tried 
their  experiment,  as  we  have  tried  ours  j  and 
thein  has  snoceeded.  They  have  formed  a  gov- 
ernment sufficient  for  its  purposes,  without  the 
bustle  of  B  reroltition,  or  the  troublesome  form- 
ality of  an  election.  Evident  necessity  and  tacit 
eonsent  have  done  the  hnaineas  in  an  instant.  80 
well  they  have  done  it,  dut  Lord  Donmore  (the 
acooont  is  among  the  fragments  on  yonr  table) 
tells  ym,  that  the  new  institution  is  infinitely  bet- 


ter obeyed  than  the  andent  government  em  wis 
in  its  most  fortunate  periods.  Obedieiioe  is  what 
makes  government,  and  not  the  names  by  which 
it  is  oi^led ;  not  die  name  o(  governor,  as  for- 
merly, or  committee,  as  at  present.  This  new 
government  has  originated  directly  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  not  transmitted  through  any  of  the 
ordinary  artificial  media  of  a  positive  constitution. 
It  was  not  a  manufacture  ready  formed,  and  trans- 
mitted to  them  in  that  condition  from  England. 
The  evil  arising  from  hence  is  this :  that  the  ooU 
ooists  having  once  found  the  possibility  of  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages  of  order  in  the  midst  of  a 
straggle  for  liberty,  such  straggles  will  not  hence- 
forward seem  so  terrible  to  the  settled  and  sober 
part  of  mankind  as  they  had  appeared  before  the 
trial. 

Parsuing  the  same  plan  of  panishing  by  the  de- 
nial of  the  exeroise  of  government  to  still  graater 
lengths,  we  wholly  abrogated  the  aooient  gov- 
ernment of  Maasacbusetts.  We  were  confident 
that  the  first  feding,  if  not  the  very  praapeet  of 
anaroby,  wonid  instantly  enf(»ee  a  oomplete  sub* 
mission.  The  experiment  was  tried.  A  new, 
strange,  unexpected  lace  of  things  appeared. 
Anarohy  is  found  tolerable.  A  vast  province 
has  now  subsisted,  and  subsisted  in  a  emaidera- 
ble  degree  <rf  health  and  vigor,  for  near  a  twelve- 
month, without  governor,  without  public  coun- 
cil, without  judges,  without  executive  magis- 
trates. How  long  it  will  oontinoe  in  this  state, 
or  what  may  arise  out  of  this  nnbeard-of  sitoa- 
tion,  bow  can  the  wisest  of  us  oonjecture  ?  Our 
late  experience  has  taught  ns,  that  many  of  those 
fundamental  principles,  formerly  believed  infalli- 
ble, are  either  not  of  the  importance  they  were 
imagined  to  be,  or  that  we  have  not  at  all  ad- 
verted to  some  other  far  more  important  and  &r 
more  powerful  principles,  which  entirely  over- 
role  those  we  had  considered  as  omnipotent.  I 
am  much  gainst  any  farther  experiments,  which 
tend  to  pnt  to  the  imxtfuiy  more  of  these  flow- 
ed (^nioos,  which  coBtribole  so  mneh  to  the  pub- 
lic tranqniltity.  In  eflect,  we  suffer  as  much  at 
home  by  this  loosening  of  all  ties,  and  this  con- 
cussion of  all  established  opinimts,  as  vre  do 
abroad.  For,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Amer- 
icans have  no  right  to  their  liberties,  we  are  ev- 
ery day  endeavoring  to  subvert  the  maxima  which 
preserve  the  whole  spirit  of  onr  own.  To  prove 
that  the  Americans  ought  not  to  be  free,  we  are 
diliged  to  depreciate  the  value  erf'  freedom  itself; 
and  we  never  seem  to  gain  a  paltry  advantage 
over  them  in  debate,  without  attacking  some  of 
those  principles,  or  deriding  some  of  those  feel- 
ings, for  which  our  ancestors  have  shed  their 
blood. 

But,  sir,  in  wishing  to  pot  an  end  to  pernicious 
experiments,  I  do  not  mean  to  pre-  o,itrtfara«|M» 
elude  the  follost  inquiry.  Far  from 
it.  Far  lirom  deciding  on  a  sadden  AjiAMku 
or  partial  view,  I  woiud  patiently  go 
round  and  round  the  subjeot,  and  norvey  it  mi- 
nntaly  in  every  poasthle  naiieet.  Sir,  if  I  vrere 
oapaUe  of  engaging  yoa  to  an  eqnd  attention,  I 
would  state  fta^  as  &r  as  I  ua^oqiaUe  |of  die- 
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earning,  there  are  but  three  ways  of  proceeding 
relative  to  ^is  stubborn  spirit  which  prevails  in 
your  colonies  and  disturbs  your  government. 
These  are,  to  ohaoge  that  spirit,  as  inoonveuient, 
bj  removing  the  cause* ;  to  praseonte  it  as  oriin- 
tnal;  ortocomply  witbitasneceasaiy.  IwooM 
not  be  gnilty  of  ui  impufeot  eBamenuion.  I  can 
think  of  bot  these  three.  Aootber  haSj  indeed, 
Iteeasurted— thatofgivingoptheofdomes;  but 
It  met  so  slight  a  reception,  that  I  do  not  think 
myself  obliged  to  dwell  a  great  while  upon  it. 
It  is  nothing  bnt  a  little  sally  of  anger,  like  the 
frowardnesa  of  peevish  obiklreo,  who,  when  they 
can  not  get  all  they  vonld  have,  are  resolved  to 
take  nothing. 

(I.)  The  firtt  of  these  plaus,  to  change  the 
Tacbu«*Hbj  spirit,  aa  inconvenient,  by  removing 
Mwfmmr-  the  caoses,  I  think  ia  the  moat  like  a 
systemBtic  proceeding.  It  ia  radical 
in  its  principle,  bat  it  is  attended  with  great  dif- 
ficulties, some  of  them  little  short,  as  I  conceive, 
of  impossibUitiea.  This  wilt  appear  by  examin- 
ing into  the  plans  which  have  been  proposed. 

As  the  growiag  populatioa  of  the  colonies  is 
evidently  one  oante  of  their  resistance,  it  was 
last  session  mentioned  in  both  booses  by  men  of 
weight,  and  reoeived,  not  without  applaaae,  that, 
in  cmler  to  cheok  this  evil,  it  would  be  proper  for 
the  Crown  to  make  no  Aulbar  grants  ^  land. 
Bat  to  this  scheme  there  are  two  objections. 
The  first,  that  there  is  (dready  so  much  unsettled 
land  in  private  hands  as  to  aflbrd  room  for  an  im- 
mense future  population,  althoogh  the  Crown  not 
only  withheld  iu  grants,  but  annihilated  iu  soil. 
If  Uiis  be  the  ease,  then  the  only  effect  of  this  av- 
arice of  descJation,  this  hoardiog  of  a  royal  wil- 
derness, would  be  to  raise  the  value  of  the  pos- 
sessions in  the  hands  of  the  great  private  monop- 
olists without  any  adequate  check  to  the  growing 
and  alarming  mischief  of  popalation. 

Bat  if  you  stopped  your  grants,  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  The  people  would  occupy 
without  grants.  They  have  already  so  occupied 
in  many  places.  You  can  not  station  garrisons 
in  every  part  of  these  deserts.  If  yon  drive  the 
people  from  one  place,  they  will  carry  on  their 
aanaal  tillage,  and  remove  with  their  flocks  and 
herds  to  another.  Many  of  the  people  in  the 
back  settlements  are  already  Uttle  attaehed  to 
partieolar  sitoatioDS.  Already  they  have  topped 
the  Apalaoluan  Moontains.  From  thence  they 
behold  before  them  an  immense  plain,  one  vast, 
rich,  level  meadow — a  square  of  five  hundred 
miles.  Over  this  tbey  would  wander  without 
a  possibility  of  restraint.  They  would  change 
their  manners  with  the  faabtts  of  their  life ;  would 
soon  forget  a  government  by  which  they  were  dis- 
owned ;  would  become  hordes  of  English  Tar- 
tars; and,  pouring  down  upon  your  unfortified 
frontiers  a  fierce  and  irresistible  cavalry,  be- 
come masters  of  your  governors  and  your  coun- 
selors, your  collectors  and  controllers,  and  of  aJl 
the  slaves  thet  adhered  to  them.'^  Such  would, 
It  is  in  descriptioos  of  this  kind  tiwt  Ur.  BnAa 
Is  more  Ini^  adndr^ila  than  in  those  of  a  brilliant 
'  tmagiaadTe  ohaiaetar  which  precede. 


and,  in  no  long  time,  must  be  the  effect  of  at- 
tempting to  forbid  as  a  crime,  and  to  suppress  as 
an  evil,  the  command  and  blessing  ofProvidence, 
"  Increase  and  multiply."  Such  woold  be  the 
happy  remit  of  an  endeavor  to  keep  as  &  lair  of 
wild  beasts  that  earth  whidi  God  by  an  express 
cburter  has  given  to  the  children  cf  men.  Far 
different,  and  larely  much  wiser,  has  been  oar 
policy  hitherto.  Hitherto  we  have  invited  onr 
people,  by  every  kind  of  bounty,  to  fixed  estab- 
lishments. We  have  invited  the  husbandman  to 
look  to  antftority  for  his  title.  We  have  taught 
him  piously  to  believe  in  the  mysterioos  virtue 
of  wax  and  parchment.  We  have  thrown  each 
tract  of  land,  as  it  was  peopled,  into  districts, 
that  the  ruling  power  should  never  be  wholly 
out  of  sight.  We  have  settled  all  we  could,  and 
we  have  carefully  attended  every  settlement  with 
government. 

Adhering,  sir,  as  I  do,  to  this  policy,  as  well  as 
for  the  reasons  I  have  just  given,  I  think  this  new 
project  of  hedging  in  popalation  to  be  neither  pm- 
dent  nor  practicable. 

To  impoveridi  the  colonies  in  general,  and  in 
particular  to  arrest  the  noble  course  of  their  ma- 
rine enterprises,  woidd  be  a  more  easy  task.  I 
freely  cODfeas  it.  We  have  shown  a  dispositioD 
to  a  system  of  this  Innd ;  a  dispoeition  even  to 
continne  the  restraint  after  Ute  offense,  kwking 
on  ourselves  as  rivals  to  our  colonies,  and  per- 
Buaded  that  of  course  we  must  gain  all  that  they 
shall  lose.  Much  mischief  we  may  certainly  do. 
The  power  inadequate  to  all  other  things  is  often 
more  than  sufBcient  for  this.  I  do  not  look  oa 
the  direct  and  immediate  power  of  the  colonies 
to  resist  our  violence  aa  very  formidable.  In 
this,  however,  I  may  be  mistaken.  But  when  1 
consider  that  wo  have  colonies  for  no  purpose  but 
to  be  serviceable  to  us,  it  seems  to  my  poor  un- 
derstanding a  little  preposterous  to  make  them 
unserviceable  in  order  to  keep  them  obedient.  It 
is,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  the  old,  and,  as  I 
thought,  exploded  problem  of  tyranny,  which  pro- 
poses to  beggar  its  subjects  into  submission.  But, 
remember,  when  yon  have  completed  your  system 
of  impoverishment,  that  nature  still  proceeds  in 
her  ordinary  coarse;  that  discontent  will  increase 
with  misery ;  and  that  there  are  critical  mfnnents 
in  the  fortune  of  all  states,  when  tbey  who  are  too 
weak  to  contribute  to  your  proapertty  may  be 
strong  enough  to  complete  your  ruin  "  Spoliatis 
arma  supersunt."*" 

The  temper  and  character  which  prevail  in  our 
colonies  are,  I  am  afraid,  unalterable  by  any  hu- 
man art.  We  can  not,  I  fear,  falsify  the  pedigree 
of  this  tieroe  people,  and  persuade  them  that  they 
are  not  sprung  from  a  nation  in  whose  veins  the 
blood  of  freedom  circulates.  The  language  in 
which  they  would  hear  you  tell  them  this  tale 
would  detect  the  imposition.  Your  apeech  would 
betray  you.  An  Engli^man  is  the  onfittest  per* 
son  on  earth  to  argue  another  £agU^man  into 
slavery. 

I  ^ink  it  is  newly  as  little  in  our  pbwer  to 
"  Azmi  remain  to  tbe  plundered. 
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change  tbeir  repobtican  religioa  aa  thsir  Tree  de- 
Ment;  or  to  sabstitate  the  Roman  Catholic  as  a 
peDal^tOrtbeCharehoTEnglandasan  improre- 
tnent.  The  mode  of  ittqaisidoD  and  dragooning 
is  going  oat  ot  faabioti  in  th«  oM  world,  and  I 
shonld  not  confide  mUoh  to  their  efficacy  in  the 
new.  The  edocation  oT  the  Ameriouu  ia  also 
on  the  same  analtenUe  bottom  with  dwir  relig- 
ion. Ton  can  not  persnada  thera  to  bom  their 
hooka  of  cnrioosaoience;  to  banish  dieir  lawyers 
from  their  courts  of  law ;  or  to  qoeocb  the  lights 
of  tbeir  aaseroblies,  by  refiuing  to  choose  those 
persons  who  are  best  read  in  their  privileges.  It 
woald  be  no  less  impracticable  to  think  of  wholly 
annihilating  the  popular  assemblies  in  which  these 
lawyers  sit.  The  army,  by  which  we  must  gov- 
ern in  tbeir  place,  would  be  far  more  chargeable 
to  Ds ;  not  quite  so  efleotnal ;  and  perhaps,  io  the 
end,  fult  as  difficult  to  be  kept  in  obedienoe. 

With  regard  to  the  high  aristocratic  spirit  of 
Virginia  and  the  southern  colonies,  it  has  been 
proposed,  I  know,  to  reduce  it,  by  declaring  a 
general  enfranchisement  their  ,  slaves.  This 
project  has  had  its  advocates  and  pan^risfs, 
yet  I  never  coald  argue  myself  into  an  opinion 
of  it.  Slaves  are  often  much  attoobed  to  their 
masters.  A  general  wild  offer  of  liberty  woald 
not  dwnys  be  aoeepted.  Hiatoiy  fbrni^es  few 
instances  of  it.  It  is  sometimes  afl  bird  to  per- 
suade slaves  to  be  free  as  it  is  to  otanpel  freemen 
to  be  slaves ;  sod  in  this  ausinoioas  sotaeme  we 
shoold  have  both  these  pleasing  tasks  on  our 
hands  at  once.  But  when  we  talk  of  enfran- 
chisement, do  we  not  perceive  that  the  Ameri- 
can master  may  enfranchise  too,  and  arm  servile 
hands  in  defense  of  freedom  7  A  measure  to 
which  other  people  have  bad  recourse  more  than 
once,  and  not  withoat  success,  in  a  desperate  sita- 
ation  of  their  affairs. 

Slaves  OS  these  unfortunate  black  people  are, 
and  dull  as  all  men  are  from  slavery,  must  they 
not  a  little  suspect  the  offer  of  freedom  from  that 
very  nation  which  has  sold  them  to  their  present 
masters?  From  that  nation,  one  of  whose  causes 
of  quarrel  with  those  masters  is  their  refusal  to 
deal  any  more  in  that  inhuman  traffic  ?  An  ofler 
of  freedom  from  England  would  oorae  rather  odd- 
ly,  shiiqied  to  them  in  an  A&ioan  vessel,  which 
is  refused  an  entry  into  the  porta  of  Virginia  or 
Carolina,  with  a  cargo  of  three  hundred  Angola 
n^roea.  It  would  be  onrious  to  see  the  Guinea 
captain  attempt  at  the  same  instant  to  publish 
bis  proclamation  of  liberty  and  to  advertise  his 
sale  of  slaves. 

But  let  us  suppose  all  these  moral  difficnlties 
got  over.  The  ocean  remains.  You  can  not 
pump  this  dry ;  and  as  long  as  it  continues  in  its 
present  bed,  so  long  all  Ute  causes  which  weak* 
en  authority  by  distance  will  continue. 

"  Ye  goda  I  annihilate  but  space  and  time. 
And  make  two  lovers  happy !" 
was  a  pious  and  passionate  prayer,  but  just  as 
reasonable  as  many  of  these  serious  wishes  of 
very  grave  and  solemn  politicians. 

(2.)  ir  then,  sir,  it  seems  almost  desperate  to 
think  of  any  iterative  oonree  for  ehaninnff  the 


moral  causes  (and  cot  quite  easy  to  remove  the 
natural)  which  produce  the  prejudices  to  phmmhu 
irreooocilable  to  the  late  exercise  of  '»"«'*»'^ 
our  aotbority,  hot  that  the  spirit  infalliUy  will 
eontinne,  and,  continuing,  will  produce  such  ti- 
fects  as  now  embarrass  us,  the  neend  mode  un- 
der consideratioo  is  to  prosecute  that  spirit  in  its 
overt  aotfl  as  erimutoL 

At  tins  propontion  1  must  pause  a  moment. 
The  thing  seems  a  great  deal  too  big  for  my 
ideas  of  jurispmdence.  It  should  seem,  to  my 
way  of  conceiving  such  matters,  that  there  is  a 
very  wide  difference  in  reason  and  policy  be- 
tween the  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  irregular 
conduct  of  scattered  individuals,  or  even  of  t«nda 
of  men,  who  disturb  order  within  the  state,  and 
the  civil  dissensions  which  may,  from  time  to 
time,  on  great  qnestiona,  imitate  the  several 
communities  which  compose  a  great  empire.  It 
looks  to  me  to  be  narrow  and  pedantic  to  apply 
the  ordinary  ideas  of  criminal  justice  to  this  great 
public  contest.  I  do  not  know  the  method  of 
drawing  up  an  indictment  against  a  whole  peo- 
ple. I  can  not  insult  and  ridicule  the  feelings 
of  millions  my  fellow-creatures,  as  Sir  Edwa^ 
CtA,6  insulted  one  excellent  individual  [Sir  Walter 
Raleigh]  at  the  bar.**  I  am  not  ripe  to  pass  sen- 
tence on  the  gravest  public  bodies,  intrusted  vrith 
me^istracies  of  great  authority  and  dignity,  and 
charged  with  the  safety  of  their  fetlow-oitizena, 
upm  the  very  same  title  that  I  am.  I  really  think 
that,  for  wise  men,  this  is  not  judieious;  f<n- sober 
men,' not  decent;  for  minds  tinctured  with  human- 
ity, not  mild  and  merciful. 

Petliaps,  sir,  I  am  mistaken  in  ray  idea  of  an 
empire,  as  distinguished  from  a  single  t>i>tmcIioB  ha- 
state or  kingdom.  But  my  idea  of  it  '^J^^J^tV^ 
is  this :  ttiat  an  empire  is  the  aggre- 
gate  of  many  states,  under  one  common  heed, 
whether  this  head  be  a  monarch  or  a  presiding 
republic.  It  does,  in  such  constitutions,  frequent* 
ly  happen  (and  nothing  but  the  dismal,  cold,  dead 
uniformity  of  Bcrvitode  can  prevent  its  happen- 
ing) that  the  subordinate  parts  have  many  local 
privileges  and  immmiities.  Between  these  priv- 
ileges and  the  supreme  common  authority,  the  lind 
may  be  extremely  nice.  Of  course,  disputes — 
often,  too,  very  bitter  disputes,  and  much  ill  blood, 
will  arise*  But  tboagb  every  privily  is  an  ex- 
emption, in  the  case,  from  the  ordinary  exercise 

>'  See  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  ii.,  p.  7,  et  teg., 
for  an  exhibition  of  coarse  and  bratsl  treatment 
which  JcSHes  never  mrpassed.  The  fbUowin^  may 
serve  as  aspecnmea:  Calce.  IwIDproVe  jiontfaeno- 
toriest  traitor  that  ever  came  to  the  bar.  Raleigh. 
Yoar  words  can  not  condemn  me ;  my  inoocency  ]■ 
my  defense.  Coke.  Tbos  art  a  monster.  Tbonhast 
ui  EngHsh  face,  but  a  Spanish  heart  Rtdeigk.  Let 
me  answer  for  n^aelt  C(»te.  Thou  shalt  not.  Ra- 
leigh.  Itoonoamadiniylire.  Coke.  Ohl  Doltonch 
you  1  Kow  see  the  most  horrible  practices  that  ever 
came  ont  of  the  bottomless  pit  of  the  lowest  hell. 
Raleigh.  Mere  is  no  treason  of  mine.  If  Lord  Cob- 
bam  be  a  trsitcHr,  what  is  that  to  me  T  All 
that  he  did  was  by  instigation,  tboa  viper.  Such 
was  the  language  by  which  ofBcars  of  justice  recom- 
mended themedves  to  ttie  bvor    James  1 
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of  the  supreme  suthoritj,  it  is  no  deniftl  of  it.  The 
claim  of  a  privilege  seems  rather,  tx  vi  ttrmini,** 
to  imply  a  superior  power ;  for  to  talk  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  state  or  of  a  person  who  has  no  sa- 
perior,  is  hardly  any  better  than  speaking  non- 
sense. Now,  in  such  unfortunate  quarrels  among 
the  oompooent  parts  of  a  great  political  union 
of  oommanitiea,  I  can  scaroely  conceive  &oy 
thing  more  completely  imprudent  than  for  the 
head  of  the  empire  to  insist  that,  if  any.privilege 
is  pleaded  against  his  will  or  ha  acts,  that  his 
vAok  authority  is  denied ;  instantly  to  proclaim 
rebellion,  to  beat  to  arms,  and  to  put  the  offead- 
ing  provinces  under  the  ban.  Will  not  this,  sir, 
very  soon  teach  the  {wovioces  to  make  no  distinc- 
tions on  their  part  ?  Will  it  not  toacfa  them  that 
.the  government  against  which  a  olaini  of  liberty 
is  tantamount  to  high  treason,  is  a.  government 
to  which  fabniitMoa  ia  eqaiviient  te  sUvery  7  It 
may  not  always  be  quite  convenient  to  imptees 
dependent  commanitisa  with  such  an  idea. 

We  are,  indeed,  in  all  disputes  with  the  coIo> 
nies,  by  the  necessity  of  things,  the  judge.  It  u 
true,  sir  j  but  I  oonf^  that  the  character  of  Judge 
in  my  own  cause  is  a  thing  that  frightens  me.  In- 
stead of  filling  me  with  pride,  I  am  exceeding- 
ly humbled  by  it.  I  can  not  proceed  with  a 
stern,  assured,  judicial  coafidence,  until  I  find 
myself  in  something  more  like  a  judicial  char- 
acter; I  mast  have  these  hesitations  as  long  as 
I  am  compelled  to  recollect  that,  in  my  little 
reading  upon  such  contests  as  these,  the  sense 
of  mankind  has  at  least  as  often  decided  against 
the  superior  as  the  subordinate  power.  Sir,  let 
me  add,  too,  that  the  opinion  of  my  having  some 
abslraci  right  in  my  laror  would  not  put  me 
mudi  at  my  ease  in  paasiDg  aentenoe,  unleaa  I 
ooaU  be  sore  that  then  were  no  rights  which, 
in  their  exeroiae  onder  certain  circumstances, 
were  not  the  most  odious  of  all  wrongs,  and  the 
most  vexatioos  oC  all  iigustioe.  Sir,  these  coo- 
aideratioBs  have  great  weight  with  me,  when  I 
find  things  so  circumstanced  that  I  see  the  same 
party  at  once  a  civil  litigant  against  me  in  point 
of  right  and  a  culprit  befwe  me;  while  I  sit  as 
orimina]  judge  on  acta  of  his  whose  moral  quality 
is  to  be  deoided  on  upon  the  merits  <^  that  very 
litigation.  Men  are  every  now  and  then  put,  by 
the  complexity  human  aflaira,  into  strange 
situatioiu  j  but  justice  is  the  same,  let  the  judge 
be  in  what  situation  he  will. 

There  is,  sir,  also  a  circnmstance  which  con- 
vinces me  that  this  mode  of  criminal  proceeding 
is  not,  at  least  in  tb?  present  stage  of  our  contest, 
altogether  expedient,  which  is  nothing  less  than 
the  conduct  of  those  very  persons  who  have 
seemed  to  adopt  that  mode,  by  lately  declaring 
a  rabellioo  in  MaenchiMtts  Bay,  u  diey  had 
Ibrmerly  addressed  to  have  traitors  brought 
hither,  under  an  act  of  Heiuy  the  Eighth,  for 
trial.  For,  Uiongh  tobellion  is  declared,  it  is 
not  proceeded  against  as  Booh ;  nor  have  any 
steps  been  taken  toward  the  appr^ension  or 
conviction  of  any  individual  offender,  either  on 

Fran  th«  very  import  of  the  term. 


our  late  or  oar  ftmner  address;  but  modes  of 
public  coercion  have  been  adopted,  and  such  as 
have  maoh  more  resemblance  to  a  sort  of  quali- 
fied hostility  toward  an  independent  power  than 
the  punishment  of  rebellious  sulyeots.  AU  this 
seems  rather  inconsistent ;  bat  it  shows  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  apply  these  juridical  ideas  to  our 
present  case. 

In  this  situation,  let  us  seriously  and  coolly 
ponder.  What  is  it  we  have  got  by  all  our 
menaces,  which  have  been  many  and  ferocious  ? 
What  advantage  have  ve  derived  from  the  penal 
laws  we  have  passed,  and  which,  for  the  time, 
have  been  severe  and  numerous?  What  ad- 
vances have  we  made  toward  our  object  by  the 
sending  of  a  force  which,  by  land  and  sea,  tt  do 
contemptible  strength  ?  Has  the  disorder  abat- 
ed 1  Nothing  less.  When  I  see  things  in  this 
sitaation,  after  soch  oonSdent  bopes,  bold  prom- 
ises, and  active  exertioaa,  I  oao  not,  fi>r  ny  life, 
avoid  a  sus^cioa  that  the  plan  itself  ia  not  cor- 
rectly right. 

If,  then,  the  removal  of  the  oauses  of  this  spirit 
of  American  liberty  be,  for  the  greater  part,  or 
rather  entirely,  impractioable ;  if  the  ideas  of 
oriminal  process  be  inapplicable,  or,  if  applica- 
ble, are  in  the  highest  degree  Inexpedient,  what 
way  yet  remains?  No  way  is  open  but  the 
third  and  lost — to  comply  with  the  American 
spirit  as  necessary,  or,  if  you  please,  to  submit 
to  it  as  a  necessary  evil. 

If  we  adopt  this  mode,  if  we  mean  to  concili- 
ate and  concede,  let  us  see, 

II.  Of  what  NATCaE  tbs  concsssion  ouobt 
TO  BB.  To  ascertain  the  nature  of  n  i  min 
oat  concession,  we  must  look  at  their 
complaiDt.  Tbe  eoloaies  complain  that  th^ 
have  not  tlte  obaracteristio  mark  and  seal  of 
British  freedom.  They  comphtia  that  tbey  are 
taxed  in  Parliament  id  which  they  are  not  rep> 
resented.  If  you  mean  to  satisfy  thorn  at  aU, 
yon  must  satisfy  them  with  regard  to  tfais  com- 
plaint. If  you  mean  to  please  any  people,  you 
must  give  them  the  boon  which  they  ask;  not 
what  you  may  think  better  for  them,  but  of  a 
kind  totally  difierenu  Snoh  an  act  may  be  a 
wise  regoUUon,  but  it  is  no  cmtcession,  vriiereas 
our  present  theme  is  the  mode  of  giviag  satis- 
factioD. 

Sir,  I  think  yoa  must  perceive  that  I  am  re- 
solved this  day  to  have  nothing  at  all  u^ofi^ 
to  do  wiUi  the  question  of  the  right  ^  »«u>  b« 
of  taxation.^  Some  gentlemen  star- 
tie,  but  it  is  true.  I  put  it  totally  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  less  than  nothing  in  my  consid- 
eraticm.  I  do  not,  indeed,  wonder,  nor  will  yoa, 
sir,  that  gentlemen  of  profound  learning  are  food 
of  dispUying  it  on  this  profoand  subject.  But 
my  consideration  is  narrow,  ocmfined,  and  wbol- 

Mr.  Bnrke  here  shows  one  of  his  moat  striking 
pecnlisrities  as  arensonercm  pditical  sotfjects,  viz., 
his  fixed  daCtfnnination  Dsvar  to  disease  dkem  on 
the  gnond  of  uie*e  afastraet  right  His  mind  fast- 
ened npon  preieriptum  as  the  principal  guide  in  all 
sncb  cases.  We  see  it  as  fully  in  his  early  speecit- 
es  as  in  his  Keflections  on  the  French  Bevolatioa. 
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ly  limited  to  the  pdioy  of  the  qncMtion.  I  do 
not  examine  Tbetlier  ^e  giving  away  a  man's 
money  be  a  power  excepted  and  reserved  ont 
of  the  general  trust  of  government,  and  how  far 
all  mankind,  in  all  forms  of  pc^ty,  are  entitled 
to  ao  exeroise  of  that  right  by  the  charter  of 
nature ;  or  wbetber,  on  the  contrary,  a  right  of 
taxation  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  general 
principle  of  legislatioB,  aad  iiueperable  firam  die 
ordinary  mpreme  power.  These  are  deepqnes- 
tioDs^  where  great  names  militate  ^^nat  each 
other;  where  reuon  if  perplexed;,  and  an  ap- 
peal to  anthorides  ooly  thit^m  the  coofnslon ; 
fin-  high  Mid  levennd  aalhoritiee  lift  up  their 
beads  on  both  udea,  and  there  is  no  sore  footing 
b  the  middle.   Tlds  point  is 

Tliftt  SeAonien  tx^ 

Betwixt  Damieta  and  Mount  Cassias  oU, 

Where  umiea  wbcde  have  sank. 

MUton'i  Par.  Lott,  il.  S94. 

1  do  not  intend  to  be  overwhelmed  in  this  bog, 
thoogh  in  such  respectable  company.  The 
question  with  me  is,  not  whether  yon  have  a 
right  to  render  yonr  people  miserable,  bot 
whether  it  is  not  yoar  interest  to  make  tbem 
bappy.  It  is  not  what  a  lawyer  telU  me  I  may 
do,  but  what  hnmanitfj  reason,  and  justice  tell 
me  I  ougkl  to  do.  Is  a  politic  act  the  worse  for 
being  a  generous  one?  Is  no  ooDoession  proper 
bat  that  which  is  made  from  yonr  want  of  right 
to  keep  what  yon  grant?  Or  does  it  lessen  the 
grace  or  dignity  of  relaxing  in  the  exMciaa  of  an 
odiona  claim,  beoanse  you  have  yoor  erideaoe- 
nom  full  of  titles,  and  yoor  magaxines  stuflfed 
with  anna  to  enlbroe  them?  What  sigoify  all 
those  titles  and  all  those  arms  ?  Of  what  avaU  are 
they,  when  the  reason  of  the  thing  tells  me  that 
the  assertion  at  my  title  is  the  lose  of  my  salt, 
end  that  I  oould  do  nothing  bat  wound  myself 
by  the  use  of  my  own  weapons? 

Snoh  is  steadfastly  my  (pinion  of  the  absolute 
necessity  keeping  up  the  concord  of  this  em- 
pire by  a  anity  of  spirit,  though  in  a  diversity 
of  operations,  that,  if  I  were  snre  the  colonists 
had,  at  their  leaving  this  country,  sealed  a  reg- 
nlsr  compact  of  servitude;  that  they  had  sol- 
emnly abjured  all  the  rights  of  citizens;  that 
they  had  made  a  vow  to  reoonnoe  all  ideas  of 
liberty  for  them  and  their  posterity  to  all  geo* 
erations,  yet  I  should  hoM  myself  obliged  to 
conform  to  the  temper  I  foond  nniversijly  prev- 
alent in  my  own  (by,  and  to  govern  two  mill- 
ions of  men,  impatient  of  servitude,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom.  I  am  DM  determining  a  point 
of  law.  I  am  restoring  tranqaillity,  and  the  gen- 
eral obaraoter  and  eitaatioB  ^  a  people  mast  de- 
termine what  sort  of  government  is  Sued  for  them. 
That  point  nothing  ebe  can  or  ought  to  determine. 

My  idea,  Uierefore,  without  considering  whetb- 
Tb*  Awrinu  BT  WB  yield  as  matter  of  right,  or 
uJU^bStfl*  grant  as  matter  of  favor,  is  to  admit 
iG*bBin.  tfig  people  of  our  eolonut  into  an  in- 
terat  in  th*  amtliltUion,  and,  by  recording  that 
admission  in  the  journals  of  Parliemeut,  to  give 
them  as  strong  an  assnranee  as  the  nature  of  the 
Aing  will  admit,  that  we  mean  braver  to  adhere 


to  that  solemn  deolaration  at  lyrtemitio  indulge 

enoe. 

Some  years  ago,  the  repeal  of  a  revenue  aot, 
upon  its  nnderetood  prinoiple,  might  Tmtioa  lot 
have  served  to  show  that  we  intended  Si^S^^ 
an  unooa<Uti<Hial  abatement  of  the  ex- 
ercise  of  a  taxing  power.  Such  a  measure  was 
then  sufficient  to  remove  all  suspicion,  and  to 
give  perfect  content.  But  onfertunata  events, 
sinoe  that  time,  may  make  something  farmer 
neoesiaiy,  and  not  more  oeoessaiy  for  the  satis- 
faction <^  ^  etdoaieB,  than  for  Ute  digni^  and 
ooDHsteooy  of  oar  own  future  pnoeedings. 

I  have  taken  a  very  inoorrect  measure  of  the 
dispositiott  of  the  House,  if  this  proposal  in  itself 
would  be  received  with  dislike.  I  think,  air,  we 
have  few  American  Ananciers.  Bet  our  misfer- 
tnne  is,  we  are  too  acnte ;  we  are  too  axqidait» 
in  our  conjectures  of  the  future,  for  men  opprew- 
ed  with  such  great  and  presMit  evils.  The  more 
moderate  among  the  opposen  of  parliamentary 
eonoessim  freely  confess  that  they  hope  no  good 
from  taxation,  bat  they  apprehend  the  colonists 
have  farther  views,  and,  if  this  point  were  con- 
ceded, they  wonld  instantly  attack  the  Trade 
Laws.  These  gentiemen  are  convinced  that 
this  was  the  intention  from  the  beginning,  and 
the  qaarrel  ot  the  Americans  with  taxation  was 
no  more  than  a  cloak  and  cover  to  this  design. 
Such  has  been  the  language  even  of  a  gentle- 
man [Mr.  RioeJ  of  real  moderation,  and  of  a 
nataral  temper  well  adjusted  to  bir  and  equal 
government.  I  am,  however,  sir,  not  a  little 
surprised  at  this  kind  of  discourse,  whenever  I 
hear  it;  and  X  am  the  more  surpised,  on  aooount 
of  the  argaroenis  whioh  I  constantiy  find  io  com- 
pany with  it,  and  which  are  often  orged  from 
the  same  moutiis  and  on  the  aasM  day. 

Foe  instance,  when  we  all^e  that  it  is  agaiut 
reason  to  tax  a  people  under  so  many  j,,  „„ii^m.i 
restraints  in  trade  as  the  Americans,  j^^^*; 
the  noble  Lord  [Lord  North]  in  the 
blue  ribbon  shall  tell  you  that  the  restraints  an 
trade  are  fatile  and  useless ;  of  no  advantage  to 
us,  and  erf'  no  burden  to  those  on  whom  they  are 
imposed ;  that  the  trade  of  America  is  not  se- 
cured by  the  acts  of  navigaticm,  but  by  the  nat- 
ural and  irresistible  advantage  of  a  commercial 
preference. 

Such  is  the  merit  of  the  trade  laws  in  this 
pasture  of  the  debate.  But  when  strong  intern* 
al  fdmnmatiimw  btb  urged  against  tte  taxes ; 
when  the  soheme  is  diaaeoted ;  when  experience 
and  the  nature  of  things  ate  brought  to  [wove, 
and  do  prove,  the  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining 
an  efieotive  reveme  from  the  oc^ies;  when 
these  things  ore  pressed,  or  rather  press  them- 
selves, BO  OS  to  drive  the  advocates  of  colony 
taxes  to  a  olear  admissicm  of  the  futility  of  the 
scheme;  then,  sir,  the  sleeping  trade  laws  revive 
from  their  trance,  and  this  useless  taxation  is  to 
be  kept  sacred,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a 
conntergnard  and  security  of  the  laws  of  trade. 

Then,  sir,  you  keep  up  revenue  laws  which 
are  misobievona,  in  order  to  preserve  tnde  laws 
that  are  nselcBB.    Such  u  the  vrisdom  of  our 
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p)aa  in  both  its  toemlNrs.  They  are  separatelj 
given  op  fts  of  no  valne,  and  yet  one  is  alw&ys 
to  be  defended  for  the  Bake  oT  the  other.  But  I 
can  not  agree  with  the  noble  Lord,  nor  with  the 
pamphlet  from  whence  he  «ema  to  have  bor- 
rowed theie  ideas,  ctMioeraing  the  inntility  of 
the  trade  laws;  for,  without  idolizbg  them,  I 
am  sare  they  an  still,  ia  many  ways,  of  great 
use  10  ufl ;  and  in  former  times,  they  have  been 
of  the  gresdest.  They  do  confine,  and  they  do 
greatly  narrow  the  market  for  the  Amerioans ; 
bat  my  perfect  ocmvtation  of  this  does  not  help 
me  in  the  least  to  discern  how  Uis  revenue  laws 
form  any  security  whatsoever  to  the  commercial 
regulations,  or  that  these  commercial  regula- 
tions are  the  true  ground  of  the  quarrel,  or  that 
the  giving  way  in  any  one  instance  of  authority 
is  to  lose  all  that  may  remain  unconceded. 

One  fiict  is  clear  and  indisputable.  The  pub- 
TbaconUM  ""^  svowcd  Origin  of  this  quarrel 
•Fragjrom  was  on  taxation.  This  quarrel  has  in- 
deed brought  on  new  disputes  on  new 
qnestlons,  but  certainly  the  least  bitter,  and  the 
fewest  of  all,  on  the  trade  taws.  To  judge 
which  of  the  two  be  the  real  radical  cause  of 
qnaTTel,  we  have  to  see  whether  the  commercial 
dispute  did,  in  order  ot  time^  precede  the  dispute 
on  taxation.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 
for  it.  Next,  to  enable  as  to  judge  whether  at 
this  moment  a  dislike  to  the  trade  laws  be  the 
real  oanse  of  quarrel,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  pnt  the  taxes  out  of  the  question  by  a  repeal. 
See  how  the  Amerioans  act  in  this  position,  and 
then  yon  will  be  able  to  discern  coireotly  what 
is  the  true  object  of  the  controversy,  or  whether 
any  controversy  at  all  will  remain.  Unless  you 
consent  to  remove  this  cause  of  difierence,  it  is 
impossible,  with  decency,  to  assert  that  the  dis- 
pute is  not  upon  what  it  is  avowed  to  be.  And 
I  would,  sir,  recommend  to  yoor  serious  consid- 
eration, whether  it  be  prudent  to  form  a  rule  for 
punishing  people,  not  on  their  own  acts,  bnt  on 
your  conjectures.  Surely  it  is  preposterous  at 
the  very  best.  It  is  not  justifying  yoor  anger 
by  their  miseooduct,  but  it  is  coaverting  your  ill 
will  into  thoir  delini|ueDoy. 

But  the  colonies  will  go  farther.  Alas  I  alasl 
oitiNtiMtiMt  whm  will  tUs  speculating  against 
1^:;:;;^^^  foct  and  reason  end?  What  wiU 
•MwaAM.  qaiet  these  panio  fean  which  we  en- 
tertain of  the  hostile  e&ot  of  a  conciliatory  con- 
duct? Is  it  true  that  no  case  can  exist  in  which 
it  is  proper  for  the  sovereign  to  accede  to  the  de- 
sires of  his  discontented  snhjeots  ?  Is  there  any 
thing  peculiar  in  this  case  to  make  a  rule  for  it- 
self? Is  all  authcnity  of  course  lost,  when  it  is 
not  pushed  to  the  eiUreme  ?  Is  it  a  certain  max- 
im, that  the  fewer  causes  of  dissatisfaction  are 
left  by  government  the  more  the  subject  will  be 
inclined  to  resist  and  rebel? 

All  these  objections  being,  in  fact,  no  more  than 
suspicions,  conjectures,  divinations,  formed  in  de- 
fiance of  fact  and  experience,  they  did  not,  sir, 
discourage  me  from  entertaining  the  idea  of  a 
conciliatory  oonoession,  fbonded  on  the  principles 
which  I  have  joat  stated. 


In  forming  a  plan  for  this  purpose,  I  endeav- 
ored to  put  myself  in  thiU  fimme  of  FitodpiHMi 
mind  which  was  Uie  most  naturd  ^j^^lk^ 
and  the  most  reasooiUde,  and  which  •><^s<>m«- 
was  certainly  the  most  probable  means  of  secur- 
ing me  from  all  error.  I  set  oat  with  a  perfect 
distrust  of  my  own  abilities ;  a  total  renunciation 
of  every  speculation  of  my  own ;  and  with  a  pro- 
band reverence  for  the  wisdom  itf  oar  ancestors, 
who  have  left  us  the  inheritance  of  so  hapi^  a 
constitution  and  so  flourishing  an  empire,  and, 
what  is  a  thousand  times  more  valuable,  the 
treasury  of  the  maxims  and  principles  which 
formed  tbe  one  and  obtained  the  other. 

Daring  the  reigns  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  of  the 
Austrian  family,  whenever  they  were  at  a  loss 
in  the  Spanish  councils,  it  was  common  for  their 
statesmen  to  say,  that  they  ought  to  consult  the 
genius  of  Philip  the  Second.  The  genius  of 
Philip  the  Second  might  mislead  them ;  and  tbe 
issue  of  their  aflairs  showed  that  they  had  not 
chosen  the  most  perfect  standard.  But,  sir,  I 
am  sure  that  I  shall  not  be  misled,  when,  in  a 
case  of  constitutional  difficulty,  I  consult  the  ge- 
nius of  tbe  English  cooMitution.  Consulting  at 
that  oracle  (it  was  with  all  due  humili^  and  pi> 
ety),  I  found  foar  cental  examples  in  a  dmifar 
case  before  me :  those  tt  Ireland,  Wales,  Ches- 
ter, and  Dnrham> 

(1.)  Ireland,  before  the  English  conqnest, 
tbmit^  never  governed  by  a  despotic  rhKu- 
power,  had  no  Parliament.  How  far  tbe 
English  Parliament  itself  was  at  that  tinw  mod- 
eled according  to  the  present  form,  is  disput- 
ed anwog  antiquarians.**  But  we  have  all  the 
reason  in  the  world  to  be  assured,  that  a  form  of 
Parliament,  such  as  England  then  enjc^ed,  she 
instantly  communicated  to  Ireland ;  and  we  are 
equally  sure  that  almost  every  successive  im- 
provement in  constitutional  liberty,  as  fast  as  it 
was  made  here,  was  transmitted  thither.  The 
feudal  baronage  and  the  feudal  knighthood,  the 
roots  of  our  primitive  constitution,  were  early 
transplanted  into  that  sml,  and  grew  and  flour- 
ished there.  Magna  Charta,  if  it  did  not  give  us 
originally  tbe  House  of  ComnuMW,  gave  us,  at 
least,  a  House  of  Commons  of  weight  and  oonse- 
quence.  But  your  onoestors  did  not  churlishly 
sit  down  ahme  to  the  foaat  of  llagna  Charta. 
Ireland  was  made  immediately  a  partaker.  This 

The  Witeoagemote,  or  national  conncil,  whose 
consent  was  requisite  tbe  enactment  of  laws, 
may  be  considered  as  the  ParUament  of  tbe  Anplo. 
Saxon  tiuM.  It  was  composed  of  tiie  bishops  and 
abbots,  tbe  aldermen  or  governors  of  conndei  (after^ 
ward  called  earls),  and  ibose  landed  proprietors  who 
were  possessed  ik  about  bar  or  five  thoasand  acres. 
The  boroagba  do  not  appear,  at  this  earljr  period,  to 
hKve  sent  any  representatives.  Magna  Chaita  ex. 
presaly  provided, that  "no  scntage  or alf  (with tfiree 
exceptions)  "  sfaall  be  nused  in  oor  kli^^dom  bnt  by 
the  general  ctmneil  of  the  nations,"  and  thil  was  de- 
scribed as  composed  of  "tbe  prelates  and  greater 
barons."  The  first  representaticti  of  the  Comntona 
in  Parliament  is  now  generally  agreed  to  have  taken 
{dace  toward  tbe  ckise  of  the  raigo  ofHemy  UL,  at 
^KMk  A.J>.  1K4. 
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benefit  of  English  laws  aod  liberties,  I  eonfess, 
was  not  at  firat  exteaded  to  all  Ireland.  Marie 
the  consequence.  English  authoritjr  and  English 
liberty  had  exactly  the  same  boundaries.  Your 
standard  could  never  be  advanced  an  inch  before 
jour  privileges.*'  Sir  John  Davis  shovrs  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  the  refusal  of  a  general  communi* 
cation  of  ibeae  rights  was  the  tme  canse  why 
Iretand  wu  five  hnndrad  yoan  in  nd>daiBg ;  and 
after  the  vain  prqieets  of  a  military  govamoient, 
attempted  in  die  reign  of  Qaeen  Etixabetfa,  it 
wa>  aooa  disoovered  that  notbti^  conld  make 
that  country  Engiish,  in  civility  and  ^^iance, 
bat  year  laws  and  year  fbriM  of  legislatare.  It 
was  not  English  arms,  but  the  English  omistitn- 
tton,  that  conquered  Ireland.  From  that  time, 
Ireland  has  ever  had  a  general  Parliament,  as  she 
bad  before  a  parUal  Parliament.  Yon  changed 
Ae  people ;  yoq  altered  the  religion ;  but  you 
never  touched  the  form  or  the  vital  substance  of 
free  government  in  that  kingdom.  Yon  deposed 
kings ;  you  restored  them ;  yoa  altered  the  sac- 
cession  to  theirs,  as  well  as  to  your  own  crown ; 
but  you  never  altered  their  constitution;  the 
principle  of  which  was  respected  by  usarpation ; 
restored  with  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  and 
established,  I  trust,  forever,  by  the  glorious  rev- 
olution. This  has  made  Ireland  (he  great  and 
flourishing  kingdom  that  it  is ;  and  from  a  dis- 
grace and  a  harden  tntolervble  to  this  nation,  has 
rendered  her  a  principal  part  of  our  strength  and 
araameat.  This  eoantiy  oaa  not  be  said  to  ban 
ever  formally  taxed  ber.  The  irregular  things 
done  ia  the  ooofnaion  of  mighty  troablea,  and  oo 
the  hinge  of  great  revolotims,  even  if  all  were 
done  that  is  said  to  have  been  done,  fom  no  ex- 
amide.  If  they  have  any  efieot  in  argoment, 
they  make  an  exception  to  prove  the  rule.  None 
of  your  own  liberties  could  stand  a  moment  if  the 
casaal  deviations  from  them,  at  such  times,  were 
soflered  to  be  used  as  proofs  of  their  nullity. 
By  the  lucrative  amount  of  such  casual  breaches 
in  the  constitution,  judge  what  the  stated  and 
fixed  rule  of  supply  has  been  in  that  kingdom. 
Your  Irish  pensioners  would  starve,  if  they  had 
no  other  fund  to  live  on  than  taxes  granted  by 
English  authority.  Turn  your  eyes  to  those  pop- 
ular grants  from  whence  all  your  great  SQpplies 
are  come,  and  learn  to  respect  that  only  source 
of  public  wealth  in  the  British  empire. 

(2.)  My  next  example  is  Wales.  This  coun> 
■Koodu.  uy  was  said  to  be  reduced  by  Hwiry  Uie 
'^'^  Third.*'  It  was  said  more  tnily  to  he 
so  by  Edward  the  First.   But  thongh  then  con- 


"  The  En^ith  lettlen  in  Ireland,  after  the  inva- 
sion of  Strongbow,  kept  themselves  within  certain 
Kmits  distinct  from  the  natirei,  called  "the  Palo." 
They  enjoyed  Engiish  law,  while  the  natives  were 
for  a  long  time  denied  U;  and  this  ^ve  rise  to  in- 
cessant contentions.  By  bd  act  of  James  I.,  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  Pale  were  extended  to  all  Ireland. 

"  Wales  was  held  in  vastalage  by  Henry  IIL 
throogb  its  Prince  Llewellen,  who  in  this  way  pnr- 
chued  the  aid  of  Heniy  s^nat  a  rebellions  son; 
bat  was  not  redoced  nnder  EngUsh  sway  as  part  of 
the  kii^dom  till  Hm  dme  of  Edwaid  I. 


quered,  it  was  not  looked  upon  as  any  part  of  the 
realm  of  England.  Its  old  constitution,  what- 
ever that  might  have  been,  was  destroyed,  and 
no  good  one  was  snbstitoted  in  its  place.  The 
care  of  that  tract  was  put  into  the  hands  of  lords 
marchers — a  form  of  government  of  a  very  sin- 
gular kind ;  a  strange  heterograeous  monster, 
something  between  hostility  and  government; 
perbapa  it  has  a  sort  of  resemblance,  accordiag 
to  the  modes  of  thoae  times,  to  that  of  oommand- 
er-in-ohief  at  present,  to  whom  all  oivil  power  u 
granted  as  secondary.  Tlie  manners  of  the 
Welsh  nation  fdlowed  the  genius  <tf  the  govern, 
ment.  The  people  were  ferocious,  restive,  sav- 
age, and  anoultivated ;  sometimes  composed, 
never  pacified.  Wales,  withis  itself  was  in  per- 
petual disorder ;  and  it  kept  the  frontier  of  En- 
gland in  perpetoal  alarm.  Benefits  from  it  to 
the  state  there  were  none.  Wales  was  only 
known  to  England  by  incursion  and  invasion. 

Sir,  during  that  state  of  things,  Parliament  was 
not  idle.  They  attempted  to  subdue  the  fierce 
spirit  of  the  Welsh  by  all  sorts  of  rigorous  Inn's. 
They  prohibited  by  statute  the  sending  all  sorts 
of  arms  into  Wales,  as  yon  prohibit  by  proclama- 
tion (with  something  more  of  doubt  on  the  legal- 
ity) the  sending  arms  to  America.  They  dis- 
armed the  Welsh  by  statute,  as  you  attempted 
(bat  still  with  more  question  on  the  legality)  to 
disarm  New  England  bj  an  inMrmtion.  Th^ 
made  an  act  to  drag  o&adera  from^  Wales  into 
England  for  trial,  as  yon  have  done  (bat  with 
more  hardship)  with  regard  to  America.  By 
another  aot,  where  one  (tf  the  parties  wu  an  En< 
glishman,  they  ordained  Uut  bis  trial  shonld  be 
always  by  English.  They  made  acts  to  restrain 
trade,  as  you  do ;  and  they  prevented  the  Welsh 
from  the  use  of  fairs  and  markets,  as  you  do  the 
Americans  from  fisheries  and  foreign  ports.  In 
short,  when  the  statute-book  was  not  quite  so 
much  swelled  as  it  is  now,  yoa  find  no  less  than 
fifteen  acts  of  penal  regulation  on  the  subject  of 
Walee. 

Here  we  rub  our  bands.  A  fine  body  of  prec- 
edents for  the  authority  of  Parliament  and  the  use 
of  it]  I  admit  it  folly ;  and  pray  add  likewise 
to  these  precedents,  that  all  the  while  Wales  rid 
this  kingdom  like  an  tna^na ;  that  it  was  an 
unprofitable  and  oppressive  burden;  and  that 
an  Englishman  traveling  in  that  country  could 
not  go  six  yards  irom  &e  highroad  withoat  b^ 
ing  murdered. 

The  march  of  the  human  mind  is  slow.  Sir, 
it  was  not  until  after  two  handred  years  discov- 
ered that,  1^  an  eternal  law,  Providenoe  had  de- 
creed vexation  to  violeooe,  and  poverty  to  raiHpe. 
Your  ancestors  did,  however,  at  length  open  their 
eyes  to  the  ill  husbandry  of  injoattce.  They  found 
that  the  granny  of  a  free  people  could  of  all  tyr- 
anaiea  the  least  be  endured,  and  that  hiws  made 
against  a  whole  nation  were  not  the  mon  effect- 
ual methods  for  securing  its  obedience.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  Till., 
the  coarse  was  entirely  altered-  With  a  pream- 
ble stating  the  entire  and  perfect  rights  of  the 
Crown  of  England,  it  gave  to  the  Welsh  all  the 
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rights  and  pririleges  of  English  sabjMts.  A 
political  order  was  establi^ed ;  the  military 
power  gtkve  way  to  the  civil;  the  marohes  were 
tamed  into  coanties.  But  that  a  nation  shoald 
have  a  right  to  Eoglish  libertiei,  and  yet  no 
Bhare  at  all  in  the  fundamental  §ecarity  of  tbeM 
liberties,  the  grant  of  their  own  pn^rty,  seemed 
ft  thing  so  incongruous,  that,  eight  yean  after, 
that  is,  in  the  thirty>&fth  of  that  reign,  a  com- 
plete and  not  ill-proportioned  repreeeDtation  bf 
eouatifle  and  boroaghi  vaa  bestowed  npoa  Wales 
by  act  of  PMrliuoent.  From  tbftt  moment,  as  by 
a  charm,  the  tomoltB  snbsidBd;  obedience  was 
restored ;  peace,  order,  and  civiliution  followed 
in  the  train  of  liberty.  When  theday-ataroftbe 
English  Constitution  had  arisen  in  their  hearts, 
all  was  harmony  within  and  withoat. 

Simn!  ftlba  nsntis 

Stella  refalait, 
Dfifiuit  saxis  agitatna  hamor ; 
Couddunt  renti,  fnginntqae  nobes; 
£t  minax  (quod  ^  vokten)  ponto 

Unda  recombit.*' 

(3.)  The  very  same  year  the  county  palatine 
Tkird  a-  of  Chester  received  the  same  relief  from 
""^  its  <^pressions  and  the  same  remedy  to 
its  disorders.  Before  this  lime  Chester  was  Jit- 
tla  less  distempered  than  Wales.  The  inhab- 
itants, without  rights  themselves,  were  the  fit- 
teat  to  destroy  the  Ti|^tB  of  others ;  and  from 
thenoe  Richard  H.  drew  the  standing  army  of 
•robers  with  iriiioh  liir  a  time  he  oppressed  En- 
gland. The  people  of  Chester  apf^ied  to  Farlia- 
ment  in  a  petition  pnned  as  I  shidl  read  to  you : 

"  To  the  Kii^  our  sovereign  lord,  in  roost  ham- 
ble  wise  shown  unto  yoar  exoelleot  Majesty,  the 
inhabitants  of  your  grace's  county  palatine  of 
Cheater;  that  where  the  said  county  palatine  of 
Chester  is  and  hath  been  always  hitherto  exempt, 
excluded  and  separated  out  and  from  your  high 
court  of  Parliament,  to  have  any  bilghts  and  bur- 
gesses within  the  said  court ;  by  reason  whereof 
the  said  inhabitants  have  hitherto  sustained  mani- 
fold disherisons,  losses,  and  damages,  as  well  in 
their  lands,  goods,  and  bodies,  as  in  the  good, 
civil,  and  politic  governance  and  maintenance 
of  the  commonwealth  of  their  said  country  :  {2.) 
And,  forasmuch  as  the  said  inhabitants  lu.ve  al- 
ways hitherto  been  boand  by  the  acts  and  stat- 
utes made  and  oidained  by  your  said  highness 
and  yoar  most  noble  progenitors,  by  aathority  of 
the  said  court,  as  far  forth  as  other  eoanties,  cit- 
ies, and  boroughs  have  been,  that  have  had  their 

*^  The  pusage  Is  taken  from  an  Ode  of  Horace 
to  Angostoa  Cesar,  lib.  i.,  13,{n  wbidi  tfw  poet  cele- 
brates the  praises  oThis  imperial  master  by  placing 
him  on  s  level  with  gods  and  deiSad  heroes.  With 
a  dolicate  allaaion  to  the  peaceful  infloenoe  of  Au- 
gnatBi,  he  refara  to  Castor  and  PoilnXi  the  patron 
deities  of  marinen,  and  Uie  effect  of  tbeir  oonstelUr 
tioii  (the  Twioi)  in  composing  tempests. 
When  Huir  auspicioas  star 
To  the  sailor  shines  a&r, 
The  troubled  wsten  leave  the  rocks  at  rest: 
The  clouds  are  goat,  the  winds  are  stiH, 
The  angiy  wave  obeys  tbeir  will, 
And  calmlj  sleeps  i^oa  the  ooeao's  bressb 


knights  and  hargesses  within  your  said  court  of 
Parliament,  and  yet  have  had  neither  knight  no 
burgess  tbere  for  the  said  county  palatine;  the 
said  inhabitants,  for  lack  thereof,  have  been  often- 
Umes  touohed  and  grieved  with  acts  and  statutes 
made  within  the  said  eourt,  as  well  derogatory 
unto  the  most  anoient  jurisdictions,  liberties,  and 
privileges  of  your  said  ootmty  palatine,  as  preju- 
dioial  unto  the  common  wealth,  quietness,  rest, 
and  peace  of  your  grace's  moat  bonndea  sab- 
jeots  inhabiting  within  the  same." 

What  did  F^liament  with  diia  aodacions  ad- 
dress 7  Reject  it  as  a  libel  f  Treat  it  as  aa 
affront  to  government  ?  Spurn  it  as  a  deroga- 
tion from  the  rights  of  legislatture  ?  Did  they 
toss  it  over  the  table  ?  Bid  tbey  bum  it  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman  ?  Tbey  took  the 
petition  of  grievance,  all  rugged  as  it  was,  with- 
out softening  or  temperament,  nnpurged  of  the 
original  hineroess  and  indignation  <^  complaint; 
they  made  it  the  very  preamble  to  their  aet  of 
redress,  and  consecrated  its  {Hinotple  to  all  ages 
in  the  sanctuary  of  legislation. 

Here  is  my  third  example.  It  was  attended 
with  the  success  of  the  two  former.  Chester, 
civilized  as  well  as  Wales,  has  demonstrated 
that  freedom,  and  not  servitude,  is  the  cure  of 
anarchy,  as  religion,  and  not  atheism,  is  the 
tme  remedy  for  soperstition.  Sir,  this  pattern 
of  ChestM-  was  followed  in  the  reign  iwthM> 
of  Charles  II.  wiUi  regard  to  the  conn.  *^ 

palatine  of  Dnrbam,  which  is  my  fourth  ezam- 
^e.  This  coonty  had  long  lain  out  of  tbe  pale 
of  free  legislation.  So  sorupoloosty  was  the  ex- 
ample of  Chester  followed,  that  the  style  of  the 
preamble  is  nearly  tbe  same  with  that  of  the  Ches- 
ter  act ;  and  without  affecting  the  abstract  extent 
of  the  autioority  of  Parliament,  it  rec<^nizes  the 
equity  of  not  sofiering  any  considerable  district 
in  which  the  British  subjects  may  act  aa  a  body  to 
be  taxed  withoat  their  ovni  voice  in  the  grant. 

Now,  if  the  doctrines  policy  contained  in 
these  preambles,  and  the  force  of  Uiese  examples 
in  the  acts  of  Parliament,  avail  any  thing,  what 
can  be  said  against  applying  them  with  regard 
to  America  ?  Are  not  the  people  of  America  as 
much  Englishmen  as  tbe  WeMif  The  pream- 
ble 1^  the  act  of  Henry  VXU.  says  the  WeUt 
speak  a  language  no  way  rasemUing  that  of  bis 
Majesty's  Engliidi  snhjects.  Are  the  Americans 
not  as  nnmeniua  ?  If  we  may  troat  the  levned 
and  aoearate  Judge  Barringtmt's  aeeonnt  of 
North  VfaioK,  and  take  that  as  a  standard  to 
measnre  the  rest,  there  is  no  oomporisoB.  The 
people  can  not  amount  to  above  two  hundred 
thousand ;  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  in  the 
colonies.  Is  America  in  rebellion  ?  Wales  was 
hardly  ever  free  from  it.  Have  you  attempted  to 
govern  America  by  penal  statutes  7  You  made 
fifteen  for  Wales.  But  your  legislative  authority 
is  perfect  with  regard  to  America.  Was  it  less 
perfect  in  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham  7  But 
America  is  virtually  represented.  What  1  does 
the  electric  force  of  virtaal  representation  more 
easily  pass  over  the  Atlantic  than  pervade  Wales, 
which  lies  ia  yoar  nughboilKNid ;  or  tfaoa  Cheater 
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and  DuftuuD,  sgrroandod  by  abandance  of  repre- 
sentaiioD  that  is  actual  and  palpable  ?  But,  sir, 
yoor  anoestors  thought  this  sort  of  rirtcal  repre- 
aeatatioB,  hovever  ample,  to  be  totally  insuffi- 
oient  for  tbe  freedom  of  the  iohabitants  of  terri- 
loriea  that  an  so  near,  and  emnparatively  so  iu- 
comiderable.  .How,llien,eaAlUuakit8afiioieDt 
for  tbose  whiob  are  infinitely  greater  and  infinitely 
more  remote  f 

You  will  now,  lir,  perh^  im^ine  that  I 
An-n«»ot  w  am  on  the  point  of  proposinff  to  yon 
b*  KprwDud  a  scheme  for  re^^sentatioa  of  the 
"  *  colonies  in  Parliament.    Perhaps  I 

might  be  inclined  to  entertain  some  sttch  tbonf{ht, 
but  a  great  flood  stops  me  in  my  ccnirse.  Oppo* 
suit  Datura.^  I  can  not  remove  the  eternal  har- 
riers of  tbe  creation.  The  thing  in  that  mode  I 
do  not  know  to  he  possible.  As  I  meddle  with 
no  theory,  I  do  not  absolutely  i^ert  the  imprac- 
ticability of  suoh  a  representation;  but  I  do  not 
see  my  way  to  it;  and  those  who  have  been 
more  ooDfident  have  not  been  more  suocesaful. 
However,  the  arm  of  public  benevolence  is  not 
shortened,  and  tbere  are  often  several  means  to 
the  same  end.  What  natore  has  disjoined  in 
one  way  wisdom  may  miite  in  another.  When 
we  ean  not  give  the  ban^  as  we  would  wish, 
let  us  not  rd'nse  it  altt^tber.  If  we  can  not 
give  tbe  [H-incipal,  let  us  find  a  labstitate.  But 
hovf    Where?    What  snbstitate ?  . 

Fortonately  I  am  not  obliged  for  the  waytr 
and  means  of  this  snbstitute  to  tax  my  own  on- 
productive  invention.  I  am  not  even  obliged  to 
go  to  the  rich  treasury  of  the  fertile  framers  of 
im^inary  oonmonwealths ;  not  to  the  Republic 
of  Plato^  not  to  the  Utopia  of  More,  not  to  the 
Oceana  of  HarringtoD.  It  is  before  rae.  It  is 
at  my  feet. 

And  the  dull  iwaio 
Treads  daily  on  it  with  bU  cloated  shorai.** 
MiUon'a  Comut. 

1  only  wish  you  to  recognize,  for  the  theory,  the 
ancient  constitutional  policy  oif^is  kingdom  with 
regard  to  representation,  as  thai  poUoy  has  been 
declared  fai  acts  ttf  Parliament ;  and,  as  to  the 
practice,  to  return  to  that  mode  which  a  uniform 
experienoB  haa  marked  out  to  yon  as  best,  and 
in  which  yoa  walked  with  security,  advantage, 
and  bontv,  until  the  year  1763. 

My  resolntions,  therefore,  mean  to  establi^ 
iKiBtMtfa*  •^'•i^y  and  justice  of  a  taxation 
ciown^^^  of  America  by  jrant,  and  not  by  I'm- 
A»  poaition.  To  mark  the  Itgal  compt- 
"""^^  (encj  of  the  colony  assemblies  for  the 
support  of  their  government  in  peace,  and  for 
public  aids  in  time  of  war.  To  acknowledge 
that  this  legal  competency  has  had  a  duti/vt  and 
htnefiaaltxereiBt;  and  that  experience  has  shown 
the  benefit  of  thrir  granU,  and  tbe  fiUilily  of  par- 
liamtnlary  iaxation  oi  a  method  of  npply. 

These  solid  truths  c(»npose  six  fundamental 
propositions.  There  are  three  more  resolutions 
ciH^llary  to  these.  If  yoo  admit  the  first  set,  roa 
oan  hardly  rejeot  the  others.   But  if  yon  amnit 


the  first,  I  shall  be  far  from  solicitous  whether 
you  accept  or  refuse  the  last.  I  think  these  six 
massive  pillars  will  be  of  strength  sufficient  to 
support  Uie  temple  British  oonoord.  I  have 
no  more  doubt  than  I  entertain  of  my  existence, 
that,  if  yoa  admitted  these,  yon  would  command 
an  immediate  peace ;  and,  with  but  tolerable  fu- 
ture management,  a  lasting  obedience  in  Amw- 
ica.  I  am  not  arrogant  in  this  confident  assur- 
ance. The  prc^iontious  are  all  mere  matters  of 
fact ;  and  if  they  are  such  focts  as  draw  irresist- 
ible coDolusions  even  in  the  statuig,  this  is  the 
power  of  truth,  at^  not  any  management  of  mine. 

Sir,  I  dall  open  the  whole  plan  to  you  togeth- 
er, with  suoh  observations  on  the  mo-  . 
tioos  as  may  tend  to  illostrate  them  ^^gg^** 
where  tbey  may  want  explanation. 

he  first  is  a  resolution  "  That  tbe  colonies  and 
pleiiUtions  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America, 
consisting  of  fourteen  separate  governments, 
and  containing  two  millions  and  upward  of  free 
inhalHtants,  have  not  had  the  liberty  and  privilege 
of  eleotiog  and  sending  any  knights  and  burgess- 
es or  others  to  represent  them  in  the  high  court 
of  Parliament."  This  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact, 
necessary  to  be  laid  down,  and  (excepting  the 
description}  it  is  laid  down  in  the  language  of 
the  Constitution':  it  is  taken  nearly  wcrAnfim 
from  acts  of  Fariiameat. 

/  The  second  is  like  unto  the  first,  "That  the 
said  colonies  and  plantations  have  been  liable  to 
and  bonnden  by  several  subsidies,  payments, 
rates,  and  taxes,  given  and  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment, though  tbe  said  oolooies  and  plantations 
have  not  their  knights  and  burgesses  in  the  sakl 
high  court  of  Parliament,  of  iheir  own  election, 
to  represent  the  condition  of  their  country ;  by 
lack  whereof  tbey  have  been  oftentimes  touchMl 
and  grieved  by  subsidies  given,  granled,  and  as- 
sented to,  in  said  court,  in  a  manner  prejudicial 
to  the  commonwealth,  quietness,  rest,  and  peace 
of  the  subjects  inhabiting  within  the  same." 

Is  this  description  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too 
strong  OS  too  weak  ?  Does  it  arrogate  too  much 
to  tbe  supreme  Legislature?  Does  it  lean  too 
moob  to  tbe  clums  of  tbe  people?  If  U  runs 
into  any  of  these  errors,  the  iiuilt  is  not  mine. 
It  is  the  langoage  d[  your  own  ancient  acts  tS 
Parliament. 

Non  mans  hie  lermo  est  sed  qnn  prvcipit  OfellnSi 

Rnsticiu,  abnormis  Rspiens.'* 
It  is  tbe  genuine  produce  of  the  ancient,  rustic, 
manly,  home-bred  sense  of  this  country.  I  did 
not  dare  to  rub  ofTa  particle  of  the  venerable  rust 
that  rather  adorns  and  preserves,  than  destroys 
the  metal.  It  would  be  a  profanation  to  touch 
with  a  tool  the  stones  which  construct  the  sacred 
altar  of  peace."  I  would  not  violate  with  mod- 
em poLl^  the  ingenuous  and  noble  roughness  of 


Hntnre  ftcUds.        ■■  Obwdete  pinml  of  «A«e: 


**  The  precept  is  not  mine, 

Ofellos  gave  it  in  his  mstic  strain, 
Irregnlar,  but  wise. — Horace,  Sat.,  U  S. 
Ofallns  is  a  Babine  peasant,  in  whose  month  tbe 
poet  puts  tUs  satire. 

»  "  If  tbon  lift  Ay  tool  npon  it  [the  alur],  tboa 
bast  polluted  it."~Bxodnt,  xs..  S5. 
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these  truly  constitotional  materials.  Above  all 
things,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  gailtj  of  tam- 
pering, the  odkHU  viee  of  restless  and  onstable 
minds.  I  pat  taj  foot  in  the  tracks  of  oar  fore- 
fathen,  \riiere  I  can  neither  wander  nor  stumble. 
Determining  to  fix  articles  of  peace,  I  was  re- 
solved not  to  be  wise  boyoad  whu  was  written ; 
I  was  resohrad  to  use  nodiing  eiss  than  the  f<mn 
ot  sound  words,  to  let  others  abound  in  their  own 
sense,  and  oarefally  to  ftbstain  from  all  expressions 
of  my  own.  What  the  law  has  said,  I  say.  In 
all  things  else  I  am  silent.  I  have  no  organ  but 
for  her  words.  This,  if  it  be  not  ingenioos,  I  am 
son,  is  safe. 

There  are,  indeed,  words  expressive  of  griev- 
ance in  this  second  resolation,  which  those  who 
are  resolved  always  to  be  in  the  right  will  deny 
to  contain  matter  of  fact,  as  applied  to  the  pres- 
ent case,  altboogh  Parliament  thought  them  tme 
with  regard  to  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Dur- 
ham. Tbey  will  deny  that  the  Americans  were 
ever  "  touched  and  grieved"  with  the  taxes.  If 
they  consider  nothing  in  taxes  but  their  weight 
as  peonDiary  imposititms,  there  might  be  some 
pretense  for  this  denial.  Bat  men  may  be  swely 
tonehed  and  deeply  grjeved  in  their  privileges  as 
well  as  in  their  parses.  Man  may  lose  little  in 
property  by  the  Aot  which  takes  awly  all  their 
freedom.  When  a  man  is  robbed  a  trifle  on 
the  highway,  it  is  not  the  twc^nce  lost  that  con- 
stitutes the  capital  outrage.  This  is  not  con- 
fined to  privileges.  Evea  aooient  indulgences 
withdrawn,  without  oflenee  on  the  part  of  those 
who  enjoyed  such  bvors,  operate  as  grievances. 
But  were  the  Americans,  then,  not  touched  and 
grieved  by  the  taxes,  in  some  measure,  merely 
as  taxes  ?  If  so,  why  were  they  almost  al)  either 
wholly  repealed  or  exceedingly  reduced  ?  Were 
they  not  touched  and  grieved,  even  by  the  regu- 
lating duties  of  the  sixth  of  George  II.  ?  Else 
why  were  the  duties  first  reduced  to  one  third 
in  1764,  and  afterward  to  a  third  of  that  third 
in  the  year  1766?  Were  they  not  touched  and 
grieved  by  the  Stamp  Act  P  I  shall  say  (bey 
were,  nntil  that  tax  is  revived.  Were  they  not 
touched  luid  grieved  by  thedoties  of  1767,  which 
were  likevrise  repealed,  and  which  Lord  Hills- 
borough  tells  you,  for  the  ministry,  were  laid  con- 
trary to  the  true  principle  of  commerce  ?  Is  not 
the  assorance  given  by  that  noble  person  to  the 
colonies  of  a  resolution  to  lay  no  more  taxes  on 
them  an  admission  that  taxes  would  touch  and 
grieve  them  ?  Is  not  the  resolation  of  the  noble 
Lord  in  ^e  bine  ribbon,  now  standing  on  your 
journals,  the  strongest  of  all  proofs  that  parlia- 
mentary subsidies  really  touched  and  grieved 
^em?  Else  why  all  these  changes,  modifica- 
tions, repeals,  assunuices,  and  resolutions  ? 
^  '  The  next  proposition  is,  "  That,  from  the  dis- 
tance of  the  said  colonies,  and  from  other  circum- 
stances, no  method  hath  hitherto  been  devised  for 
procariog  a  representation  in  Parliament  for  the 
said  colonies."  This  is  an  assertion  of  a  &ot.  I 
go  no  farther  on  the  paper ;  though,  in  my  pri- 
vate judgment,  a  tis^ul  representation  is  impos- 
siblo;  1  am  sure  it  it  not  desired  by  them,  nor 


onghtit,  perhaps,  by  US ;  bnt  I  abstain  from  (^>in- 

' >  llie  fourth  resolation  is,  "  That  each  of  the 
Aid  colonies  hath  within  itself  a  body,  chosen 
in  part,  or  in  the  wbtde,  by  the  freemen,  lyeebold- 
ers,  Wother  free  Inhabitants  thereof,  commonly 
called  the  General  Assembly,  or  General  Court, 
with  powers  legally  to  ruse,  levy,  and  assess, 
according  to  the  several  usages  trfsocb  ookmies, 
duties  and  taxes  toward  the  defraying  all  sons 
of  public  services." 

This  competence  in  the  colony  assemblies  is 
certain.  It  is  proved  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
acts  of  supply  in  all  the  assemblies,  in  which  the 
constant  style  of  granting  is,  *'  an  aid  to  his  Maj- 
esty and  acts  granting  to  the  Crown  have  reg- 
nlarly  for  near  a  century  passed  the  public  offices 
without  dispute.  Those  who  have  been  pleased 
parodoxically  to  deny  this  right,  holding  that 
none  but  the  British  Parliament  can  grant  to  the 
Crown,  are  wished  to  look  to  what  is  done,  not 
only  in  the  colonies,  but  in  Ireland,  in  one  uni- 
form, unbroken  tenor  every  session.  Sir,  I  am 
surprised  Uiat  this  doetrine  shoukl  oonie  from 
some  of  the  law  servants  of  the  Crown.  -I  say 
that  if  the  Crown  could  t>e  resptHmble,  his  Maj- 
esty— but  certainly  the  miaistws,  and  even  these 
taw  officen  themaelvati,  through  whose  bands 
the  acts  past  bienniany  in  Ireland,  or  animally  in 
the  colonies,  are  in  a  haUtuat  coarse  of  commit- 
ting impeachable  offenses.  What  babitaal  of- 
fenders have  been  all  presidents  of  the  coaneil, 
all  secretaries  of  state,  all  first  lords  of  trade,  all 
attorneys,  and  all  solicitors  general !  However, 
tbey  are  safe,  as  no  one  impeaches  them;  and 
there  is  no  ground  of  charge  against  tbem  ex- 
(tept  in  their  own  unfounded  theories. 
L  Xoe  fifth  resolution  is  also  a  resolution  of 
-fiKK :  "  That  the  said  General  Assemblies,  Gen- 
eral Courts,  or  other  bodies  legally  qualified  as 
aforesaid,  have  at  sundry  times  freely  granted 
several  large  subsidies  and  public  aids  for  bis 
Majesty's  service,  according  to  their  abilities, 
when  required  thereto  by  letter  from  one  of  his 
Majesty't  principal  secretaries  of  state.  And 
that  their  right  to  grant  the  same,  and  their 
oheerfninees  and  sofficiency  in  the  Mid  grants, 
have  been  at  sundry  times  acknowledged  by 
Parliament."  To  say  nothing  of  their  great  ex- 
penses  in  the  Indian  wars;  and  not  to  take  their 
exertitm  in  foreign  ones,  so  high  as  the  sapplies 
in  the  year  1695,  not  to  go  husk  to  their  public 
contributions  in  the  year  1710, 1  shall  pf^tbai  Md> 
begin  to  travel  only  where  the  joar-  JJo^JJ*""^ 
nals  give  me  light ;  resolving  to  deal  " 
in  nothing  but  fact  authenticated  by  parliament- 
ary record,  and  to  build  myself  wholly  on  that 
solid  basis. 

On  the  4th  of  April,  1748,*  a  committee  of 
this  House  came  to  the  following  resolution : 

"  Ritolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  cofU' 
mittee,  that  it  U  ju$t  and  reatomMt  that  the 
several  provinces  and  c<4<Hiles  of  Massachasetta 
Bay,  New  HampsUra,  Conneotiont,  and  Rhode 


Journals  tt  the  Hoose,  voL  xxv. 
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Ifiland,  be  reimbursed  the  expenses  thef  bave 
been  &t  in  Uking  ud  securing  to  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  and  its 
dependencies." 

These  expenses  were  immense  for  sach  colo- 
nies. They  wei«  above  e£200,000  sterling; 
money  first  raised  and  advanced  on  their  pnbUo 
credit. 

On  the  S8th  of  January,  1756,"  a  message 
from  the  King  ceme  to  us,  to  this  eflbot :  "  His 
Miyesty,  baing  sensible  oT  the  aeal  and  vigw 
with  whidi  his  faithfiil  sobjetM  of  certain  eolo- 
aies  in  North  America  have  exerted  themselves 
in  defense  of  hb  Mqesty's  jnst  rights  and  pos- 
sessions, reoommenda  it  to  this  House  to  take 
the  same  into  their  consideration,  and  to  enable 
his  Msjesty  to  give  them  such  assistance  as  may 
be  a  proper  rewrd  and  encouragemtTit." 

On  the  third  of  Febroary,  1756,^  the  House 
came  to  a  saitable  resolntion,  expressed  in  words 
nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  message }  but 
with  the  farther  addition,  that  the  money  then 
voted  was  an  tTtcouragement  to  the  colonies  to 
exert  tbemselves  with  vigor.  It  will  not  be  nec- 
e«sary  to  go  throagb  all  the  testimonies  which 
your  own  records  have  given  to  the  troth  of  my 
resolutions.  I  will  only  refer  you  to  the  plaoes 
in  the  joomala : 

VcA.  xxvii.  16th  and  19th  May,  1757. 
Vol.  xxviii.  June  1st,  1758 — April  36th  and 
30tb,  17&9— Mar.  26th  and  31st,  and  April 
2Sth,  1760~Jan.  9th  and  20th,  1761. 
Tol.  xxix.  Jan.  22d  and  26tb,  1762 — March 

14lh  and  17th,  1763. 
Sir,  here  is  the  repeated  acknowledgment  of 
Parliament,  that  the  colonies  not  only  gave,  but 
gave  to  satiety.  This  nation  has  formally  ac- 
knowledged two  things;  first,  that  the  colonies 
bad  gone  beyond  their  abilities,  Parliament  bav- 
ing  thought  it  necessary  to  reimburse  them ; 
secondly,  that  they  had  acted  legally  and  lauda- 
bly in  their  grants  of  moaey,  and  their  mainte- 
nance of  troops,  since  the  compensatioa  is  ex- 
pressly given  as  reward  and  encouragement.^ 
Reward  is  not  bestowed  for  acts  that  are  unlaw- 
ful ;  and  enconragement  is  not  held  out  to  things 
that  deserve  reprehension.  My  resolution,  there- 
fore, does  nothing  more  than  ooHeot  into  one 
proposition  what  is  scattered  through  your  jour- 
nab.  I  give  you  nothing  but  your  own,  and  yon 
can  not  refuse  in  the  gross  what  yon  bave  so 
often  acknowledged  in  detail.  The  admisnoa 
(ri'this,  which  will  be  so  honorable  to  them  and 
to  you,  vi'iU,  indeed,  be  mortal  to  idl  the  mbera* 
ble  stories  by  which  the  passions  of  the  mis- 

"  JoumaU  of  tbe  HoDie,  vol.  xxvii.  Ibid. 

**  It  hnd  been  uierted,  against  Mr.  Barke'a  plaa. 
d»t  tbe  colonies  could  not  legally  make  grants  to 
tbe  Crown ;  that  It  tended  to  render  the  King  inde- 
pendent of  Parliatnent;  and  stood  mi  same  foot- 
ing as  the  ancient  benevoleacies ;  and  that  Pftrlis- 
■nent  muit,  therefore,  impose  the  tax  on  the  coloDiea 
if  it  was  ia  any  way  to  benefit  the  empire  as  a 
whole.  Mr.  Orenville  and  otfaen  ware  of  this  opin- 
ion. Hence  Mr.  Barke  insists  so  itnmgjy  on  these 
precedents. 


guided  people  bave  been  engaged  in  an  unhap- 
py system.  The  people  hei^,  indeed,  from  the 
beginning  of  these  disputes,  one  thing  continu- 
ally dinned  in  their  ears,  that  reason  and  justice 
demanded  that  the  Americans,  who  paid  no 
taxes,  should  be  compelled  to  oootribute.  How 
did  that  iaot  of  their  paying  nothing  stand,  when 
the  taxing  system  began?  When  Mr.  GrenviUe 
began  to  form  hb  system  of  Amerioan  revenue, 
he  stated  in  thb  House  that  the  colonies  were 
then  in  debt  two  million  six  handred  thousand 
pounds  sterling  money,  and  was  of  opinion  thay 
would  disobarge  that  debt  in  four  yeus.  On 
this  state,  those  untaxed  people  ware  actu- 
ally subject  to  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  year. 
In  faot,  hswover,  Mr.  Greoville  was  mistaken. 
The  fanda  given  for  sinking  the  debt  did  not 
prove  quite  so  ample  as  both  tbe  colonies  and 
he  expected.  The  calculation  was  too  san- 
guine :  the  reduotion  was  not  completed  till 
some  years  after,  and  at  difierent  limes  in  difier- 
ent  colonies.  Jlowever,  the  taxes  after  the  war 
continned  too  great  to  bear  any  addition,  with 
prudence  <tT  propriety;  and  when  the  burdens 
imposed  in  oonsequenoe  of  former  requisitions 
were  discharged,  our  tone  became  loo  high  to 
resort  again  to  requisition.  No  colony,  since 
that  time,  ever  has  bad  any  requbition  whatso- 
ever made  to  it. 

We  see  the  sense  of  the  Crown,  and  the  sense 
of  Parliament,  cn  the  productive  nature  of  a 
reventtg  bj/  grant.  Now  search  the  same  jour- 
nab  for  the  produce  <tf  the  retwMiie  Ay  ittipon'fton. 
Where  u  it  ?  Let  us  know  the  volume  and  the 
page.  What  u  the  gross,  what  b  the  net  prod- 
uce ?  To  what  eervice  b  it  applied  ?  How 
have  yon  appropriated  its  surplus?  What,  can 
none  of  the  many  skillful  index-makers  that  we 
are  now  employing,  find  any  trace  of  it  ?  Well, 
let  them  and  that  rest  together.  But  are  the 
journals,  which  say  nothing  of  the  revenue,  as 
silent  on  the  discontent?  Oh  no  I  a  child  may 
find  it.  It  a  the  melancholy  burden  and  blot  of 
every  page. 

A  think,  then,  I  am,  from  those  journals,  justi. 
Jied  in  the  sixth  and  last  resolution,  which  ia : 
^'That  it  bath  been  found  by  experience,  that 
the  manner  of  granting  the  said  supplies  and 
aids,  by  the  eaid  general  assemblies,  hath  been 
more  agreeable  to  tbe  said  colonies,  and  mora 
beneficuil  and  conducive  to  the  public  service, 
than  the  mode  of  giving  and  granting  aids  in 
Parliament,  to  be  raised  and  paid  in  the  said 
colonies."  Thb  makes  the  whole  of  the  funda- 
mental part  of  the  plan.  The  otmdnsion  b  ir- 
resistible. You  can  not  say,  that  you  were  driv* 
en  by  any  necessity  to  an  exercise  of  the  utmost 
rights  of  legislature.  You  can  not  assert,  that 
you  took  on  yourselves  the  task  of  imposing  col- 
ony taxes,  from  the  want  of  anether  legal  body, 
that  is  competent  to  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  without  wounding  tbe 
prejudices  of  the  people.  Neither  b  it  troe  that 
the  body  so  qualified,  and  having  that  compe- 
tence, had  neglected  the  doty. 
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The  qnestiog  now,  on  all  this  WMmmnlated 
m^ter,  is — whether  you  will  ohoose  to  idlnde  by 
a  proBtablfl  experienoe,  or  a  misohieTOUS  theory ; 
vliether  yoo  choose  to  bmld  on  imsgiaation  or 
fhot;  «1ietber  yon  prefer  enjoyment  or  hope; 
■atisfactioa  m  yoor  sulgeots  or  discontent? 

ir  these  propositiona  are  accepted,  every  thing 
which  has  been  made  to  enforce  a  contrary  sys- 
tem most,  1  take  it  for  granted,  fall  aloDg  with 
it  On  that  gnrand  I  have  drsvn  the  following 
resotation,  which,  when  it  comes  to  he  moved, 
will  naturally  be  divided  in  a  proper  manner : 
"  That  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made 
in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty,  entitled,  An  act  for  granting  certain 
duties  in  the  British  colonies  aad  plantatitms  in 
America ;  for  allowing  a  drawback  of  the  duties 
of  customs  upon  the  exportation  from  this  king- 
dom, of  coffee  and  cocoornnts  of  the  produce  of 
the  said  colonies  or  plantations ;  for  discontinu- 
ing the  drawbacks  payable  on  China  earthen- 
ware exported  to  America,  and  for  more  eflectu- 
ally  preventing  the  elandestine  mnniag  of  goods 
in  the  said  ooioniea  and  plantations;  and  tiM  it 
may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  the 
foorteenth  year  of  the  reign  ot  his  present  Maj- 
esty, entitled,  An  act  to  discontinue,  in  such 
manner,  and  for  such  time  as  are  therein  men- 
tioned, the  landing  and  discharging,  lading  or 
shipping,  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  at 
the  town  and  within  the  harbor  of  Boston,  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  North  Ameri- 
ca }  and  that  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act, 
made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  bis 
present  Majesty,  entitled,  An  act  for  the  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice  in  the  cases  of  per- 
sons questioned  for  any  acts  done  by  them  in  the 
execution  of  the  law,  or  for  the  suppression  of 
riots  and  tumults  in  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  in  New  England ;  and  that  it  may  he 
proper  to  rep^  an  act,  made  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  entitled, 
An  act  for  the  better  regulating  the  government 
of  the  proviaee  of  Massachusetts  E&y,  in  New 
England;  and  alio,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  ex- 
pliun  and  amend  an  act,  made  in  the  thirty-fifib 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  en- 
titled, An  act  for  the  trial  of  treasons  committed 
out  of  the  King's  dominions." 

I  wish,  sir,  to  repeal  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  be- 
cause (independently  of  the  dangerous  precedent 
of  snspending  the  rights  of  the  subject  daring 
the  King's  pleasure]  it  was  passed,  as  I  appre- 
hend, with  less  regularity,  and  on  more  partial 
principles,  than  it'  ought.  The  corporation  of 
Boston  was  not  heard  before  it  was  condemned. 
Other  towns,  full  as  gnilty  as  she  was,  have  not 
had  their  ports  blocked  up.  Even  the  restrain- 
ing bill  of  the  present  session  does  not  go  to  the 
length  of  the  Boston  Port  Act.  The  same  ideas 
of  prudence  which  induced  you  not  to  extend 
eqoal  punishment  to  equal  guilt,  even  when  you 
were  punishing,  induce  me,  who  mean  not  to 
chastise,  bnt  to  reconcile,  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  paoishment  already  partially  inflteted. 

Ideas  of  prudence,  and  acoommodatioR  to  cir- 


cumstances,  prevent  yon  from  taking  away  the 
ohartcn  of  Comiaoticnt  and  Rhode  Island,  as 
yoa  ham  taken  away  that  of  Massaehusetto 
Colony,  (hough  the  Crown  has  far  less  power  in 
the  two  former  provinces  than  it  enjoyed  in  the 
latter ;  and  thoagh  the  abuses  have  been  fbll  as 
great  and  as  flagrant  in  the  exempted  as  in  the 
punished.  The  same  reascms  of  prudence  and 
accommodation  have  weight  with  me  in  restor- 
ing the  charter  of  Massachosetts  Bay.  Besides, 
sir,  the  act  which  changes  the  charter  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  in  many  particulars  so  exceptiona- 
ble, that  if  I  did  not  wish  absolutely  to  repeal, 
I  would  by  all  means  desire  to  alter  it,  as  sev- 
eral of  its  provisions  tend  to  the  subversion  of 
all  publie  abd  private  justice.  Snch,  amo»g 
others,  is  the  power  in  the-Goveroor  to  change 
the  Sheriff  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  make  a  new 
returning  officer  for  every  special  cause.  It  is 
shameful  to  behdd  sneh  a  regulation  ataading 
among  English  laws. 

The  act  for  twinging  peiwrns  aeoosed  of  com- 
mitting murder  under  the  orders  of  government 
to  England  fhr  trial.  Is  bat  temporary.  That 
aet  has  calculated  the  probaUe  duration  of  omr 
qoarrel  with  the  colonies,  and  is  acooromodated 
to  that  siqiposed  duratfoa.  I  woold  hasten  the 
happy  moment  of  recont^tation,  and  therefore 
must,  on  my  prioe^ple,  get  rid  of  that  moat  jnstly 
obnoxious  act. 

The  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  for  the  trial  of 
treasons,  I  do  not  mean  to  take  away,  but  to 
confine  it  to  its  proper  bounds  and  original  in- 
tention ;  to  make  it  expressly  for  trial  of  trea- 
sons (and  the  greatest  treasons  may  be  commit- 
ted) in  places  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Crown  does  not  extend. 

Having  guarded  the  privileges  of  local  legis- 
latore,  I  would  next  secure  to  the  colonies  a  fair 
and  unbiased  judicature ;  for  which  purpose,  sir, 
I  propose  the  following  rescdotion :  "  That,  from 
the  time  when  the  General  Assembly  or  Gen- 
eral Court  of  any  colony  or  plantation  in  North 
America,  shall  Imve  appointed  by  act  (tf  assem- 
bly, duly  oonflrraed,  a  settled  sahiy  to  the  offi- 
ces of  the  Chief  Justice  and  other  judges  of  the 
Superior  Conrt,  it  may  proper  ibat  the  said 
Chief  Justice  and  other  judges  of  the  Superior 
Courts  of  such  colony,  shall  hold  his  and  their 
office  and  offices  during  their  good  behavior; 
and  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom,  but  when 
the  said  removal  shall  be  adjudged  by  his  Maj- 
esty in  council,  upon  a  hearing  on  complaint 
from  the  General  Assembly,  or  on  a  complaint 
from  the  Governor,  or  Council,  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  severally,  of  the  colony  in 
which  the  said  Chief  Justice  and  other  judges 
have  exercised  the  said  offices." 
,  The  next  resolution  relates  to  the  Courts  of 
,^dmiralty. 

It  is  this  :  "  That  it  may  be  proper  to  regu- 
late the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  or  Vice  Admi- 
ralty, authorized  by  the  lAh  ebapier  of  the  4th 
of  George  the  TUrd,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  same  more  commodious  to  those  who 
sua,  or  are  sued,  in  the  said  courts,  and  to  pro- 
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vide  for  the  mora  deonit  mfciwtwMmff^  of  the 
judges  in  tbs  flams." 

Tbew  ooQrta  I  do  not  wish  to  teke  wtinj. 
They  are  in  tbeauelves  proper  eatablUbmeat*. 
Has  oomt  it  ona  of  tbo  capital  leourttiea  cC  the 
Act  of  Nurigation.  The  extent  of  its  joriadio- 
tioD,  indeed  has  been  inereaasd;  bat  tUs  »  alto- 
gather  as  pn^>er,  and  ia,  indeed,  on  nteay  ao- 
eponts,  more  eligible,  where  new  powers  were 
wanted,  than  a  court  absolotely  new.  Bat 
ooarts  ioocHnmodioasly  situated,  in  effeot,  deny 
jot^;  and  a  coort,  partaking  in  the  fraits  of 
its  own  cwidemnatioB,  is  a  nibber.  The  Con- 
gress oomplain,  and  co(n{dain  jnstly,  of  tiiis 
grievanoe.* 

These  are  the  three  oonseqnential  proposi- 
tions. I  have  thought  of  two  or  three  more, 
bnt  they  come  rather  too  near  detul,  and  to  the 
prorinoe  of  execative  gorenunent,  which  I  wi^ 
Parliament  always  to  superintend,  never  to  as- 
sume. If  the  first  six  are  granted,  ooi^niity  will 
eany  the  latter  three.  If  not,  the  thii^  tl»t  re- 
main unrepealed  will  be,  I  hope,  rather  unseemly 
enaambraaees  on  the  bnilding,  than  very  materi* 
ally  detrimental  to  its  strength  and  sti^ility.^'' 

Here,  air,  I  sbooU  ekse,  bnt  tfaat'I  plaiidy  per^ 
OMMtioM  cBirt  some  oljeetionR  remain,  which  I 
ought,  if  possible,  to  remove.  The  first 
win  he,  that,  in  resorting  to  Uie  doctrine  of  onr 
nnceaton,  as  contained  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Chester  act,  I  prove  too  much ;  that  the  griev- 
ance from  a  want  of  representation  stated  in 
that  preamble,  goes  to  the  whole  of  legislation 
as  well  OS  to  taxation.  And  that  the  colonies, 
grounding  themselves  npon  that  doctrine,  will 
apply  it  to  oil  parts  of  legislative  aatb<mty. 

To  this  objection,  with  all  possible  deference 
and  humility,  and  wishing  as  little  as  any  man 
Urii^  to  impair  the  smallest  particle  of  oar  sa- 
preme  authority,  I  answer,  that  the  vmrtU  are  the 
words  of  ParHamemt,  and  not  mme;  and  that  all 
false  and  inoonelunve  inferences  drawn  from 
tbom  are  not  mine,  for  I  heartily  disolaim  any 
such  inlerenae.  I  have  chosen  the  words  of  an 
act  of  Parliament,  which  Mr.  GreoriUe,  surely  a 
tolerably  zealous  and  very  judioions  advooate  ibr 
the  sovM^iga^  oi  Parltaroenf,  formerly  moved 
to  have  read  at  yonr  table,  in  confirmation  of 
bis  tenets.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Chatham  con- 
sidered these  preambles  as  deolaring  strongly  in 
favor  of  his  opinions.  He  was  a  no  less  power- 
fal  advocate  for  the  privileges  of  the  Americans. 
Ought  I  not  fmn  hence  to  presume  that  these 
preambles  are  as^vorable  as  posGible  to  both, 
when  properly  understood ;  favorable  both  to  the 
rights  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  privilege  of  the 
dependencies  of  this  crown  ?  But,  sir,  the  ob- 
ject of  grievance  in  my  resolution  I  have  not 
token  from  the  Chester,  but  from  the  Durham 
act,  which  confines  the  hardship  of  want  of  rep- 
resentation to  the  case  of  anbstdies,  and  which, 

**  The  Solicitor  General  iofbrnied  Mr.  B.,  when 
the  resolatioas  were  separately  moved,  that  the 
grievance  of  the  jodges  partaking  of  the  prints  ci 
tibe  seisnre  bad  besa  redressed  by  ofikse ;  accord- 
ingly, the  resofaition  was  amended. 


therefore,  Uls  in  exnotly  with  dte  onse  of  the 
colonies.  Bnt  vriiether  the  unrepresented  oonn- 
ties  were  dt  jwt  or  de  facto  bound,  the  pream- 
bles  do  not  aeourately  distingnish ;  nor  indeed 
WBsitnocMHuy;  ttx,  whether ds /wre m- d«  fac- 
to, the  LegislMuB  tiioaght  the  exeroise  vS  the 
power  of  turing,  •>  of  ri^^  or  as  of  ftust  with- 
out right,  equ^y  n  giievanoe,  and  equally  op- 
pressive. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  otdtmies  have,  in  any 
gaaeral  way  or  in  any  oool  hour,  gone  much  be- 
yond the  demand  of  immunity  in  relation  to  taxes. 
It  ia  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  temper  or  disposi- 
tions of  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  when  they 
are  composed  and  at  rest,  fnnn  their  conduct  or 
their  expressions  in  a  state  of  disturbance  and 
irritation.  It  is,  besides,  a  very  great  mistake 
to  imagine  that  mankind  follow  up  practically 
any  speculative  principle,  either  of  government 
or  freedom,  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  argument 
and  logical  illaticm.  We  Englishmen  stop  very 
shm:  of  the  principles  upon  which  we  support 
any  given  part  of  our  ConsUtotion,  or  even  the 
whole  of  it  together.  I  could  easily,  if  I  had 
not  already  tired  you,  give  yon  very  striking 
and  omvincing  instances  of  it.  This  is  nothing 
hot  what  is  natural  and  proper.  All  govern* 
ment,  indeed  every  human  benefit  and  enjoy, 
ment,  every  virtue  and  every  prudent  act,  is 
ftounded  on  compromise  and  barter.  We  bal. 
anoe  inoonveniencea ;  wn  give  and  take ;  we 
remit  some  rights  that  we  may  enjoy  others^ 
and  we  choose  rather  to  be  happy  citizens  than 
subtle  disputants.  As  we  most  give  away  some 
natural  liberty  to  enjoy  oivil  advantages,  so  we 
must  sacrifice  some  civil  liberties  for  the  advant- 
ages to  be  derived  from  the  communion  and  fel- 
lowship of  a  great  empire.  But,  in  all  fair  deal- 
ings, the  thing  bought  must  bear  some  propor- 
tion to  the  purchase  paid.  None  will  barter 
away  "the  immediate  jewel  tS  his  soul."^ 
Though  a  great  house  is  apt  to  make  slaves 
haughty,  yet  it  is  pnrebaring  a  part  the  arti- 
ficial unportance  tS  a  great  empire  too  dear  to 
pay  for  it  all  essential  rights  and  all  the  intrin- 
sio  digni^  <tf  human  nature.  None  of  us  who 
would  not  xvik  his  life  n^r  thw  fall  under  a 
government  purely  ai1)itrary.  But,  although 
there  are  some  among  us  who  think  our  Con- 
stituti<Hi  \nuits  many  improvements  to  make  it 
a  CMnplete  system  of  liberty,  perhaps  none  who 
an  of  that  opinkm  would  think  it  right  to  aim  at 
such  improvement  by  disturbing  his  country,  and 
risking  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  bim.  In  every 
arduons  enterprise  we  consider  what  we  are  to 
lose  as  well  as  what  we  are  to  gainj  and  the 
more  and  better  stake  of  liberty  every  people 
possess,  the  less  they  will  hazanl  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  make  it  more.  These  are  tkt  corde  of 
man.  Man  acts  from  adequate  motives  relative 
to  his  interest,  wid  net  on  metaphysical  specula- 
tions.   Aristotle,  the  great  master  of  reasoning, 


*■  Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  Lord, 
Is  Ae  hnmadinta  jewel  of  thmr  ionls. 

Bh^tMpaar^t  OMeIA>,Act  iii..  So.  5. 
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cautions  us,  and  vith  great  wei^t  and  prqpriatf, 
against  ttus  species  of  delodve  geometrical  ac- 
caracy  in  moral  ai^nmenta  as  the  most  fallacious 
of  all  sophistiT'i 

The  Amerioaos  will  have  no  interest  oMttreiy 
to  the  grandeur  and  glcwy  of  England,  when 
they  are  not  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  it ;  and 
they  will  rather  be  inclined  to  respect  the  acts  of 
a  superintending  Legislature,  when  they  see  Ihem 
the  aots  ofthat  power  which  is  itself  the'seourity, 
not  the  rival,  of  their  secondary  importance.  In 
this  assurance  my  mind  most  perfectly  acqui- 
esces, and  1  confess  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm 
from  the  discontents  which  are  to  arise  from 
putting  people  at  their  ease ;  nor  do  I  appre- 
hend the  destruction  <^  this  empire  from  giving, 
by  an  act  of  free  grace  and  indnlgence,  to  two 
millions  of  my  fellow-citizens,  some  share  of 
those  rights  upui  which  I  have  always  been 
taogbt  to  value  myself. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  this  power  of  granting, 
vested  in  American  assemblies,  would  dissolve 
the  unity  of  the  empire,  which  Was  preserved  en- 
tire, although  Walea,  and  Qiester,  and  Durtiam 
were  added  to  it  Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
know  what  this  unity  metms,  nor  has  it  ever  been 
heard  o(,  that  I  know,  in  the  constitotional  policy 
(^ihis  country.  The  very  idea  of  subordination 
<^  parts  excludes  this  notion  of  simple  and  undi- 
vided unity.  England  is  &e  bead,  but  she  is  not 
the  bead  and  the  members  too.  Ireland  has  ever 
had  from  the  beginning  aiseparate,  but  not  an  in- 
dependent Legislature,  which,  far  from  distract- 
ing, promoted  the  union  of  the  whole.  Every 
thing  was  sweetly  and  harmoniously  disposed 
through  both  islands  for  the  conservation  of  En- 
glish dominion  and  the  communication  of  English 
liberties.  I  do  not  see  that  the  same  principles 
might  not  be  carried  into  twenty  islands,  and 
with  the  same  good  efiect.  This  is  my  model 
with  regard  to  America,  as  far  as  the  internal 
circumstances  of  the  two  oountrtes  are  the  same. 
I  know  no  other  unity  <^  this  empire  than  I  can 
draw  from  its  example  during  these  periods, 
when  it  seemed  to  my  poor  understanding  more 
united  than  it  is  now,  or  than  it  is  likely  to  be  by 
the  present  methods. 

Bat  since  I  speak  of  these  methods,  I  recol- 
iMd  KorUi'*  Speaker,  almost  too  late, 

■KtMwnui-  that  I  promised,  before  I  finished,  lo 
say  something  of  the-  proposition  of 
the  noble  Lord  [Lord  North]  on  the  floor,  which 
has  been  so  lately  received,  and  stands  on  your 
journals.  I  must  be  deeply  oonoemed  when- 
ever it  is  my  misfortune  to  continue  a  dilTerence 
with  a  majority  of  this  House.  But  as  the  rea- 
sons for  that  difference  are  my  apology  for  thus 
troubling  you,  suffer  me  to  state  them  in  a  very 
few  words.  I  shall  compress  them  into  as  unall 
a  body  as  I  possibly  can,  having  already  debated 
that  matter  at  large  when  the  questiMi  was  be- 
fore the  oommittee. 

First,  then,  I  can  not  admit  that  proposition 
of  a  ransom  by  auction,  because  it  is  a  mere 
project.  It  is  a  thing  new ;  unheard  of ;  sup- 
poted  hj  no  experience ;  justified  by  no  anal- 


ogy; without  example  of  oar  ancestarsf«t>r  root 
in  the  Constitutioa.  It  ia  neither  regular  parii^ 
mentary  taxation  Dor  etdoay  grant.  "  Expeii- 
meotum  in  c«para  vili""  is  a  good  rule,  which 
will  ever  make  me  advem  to  any  trbl  (rf  experi- 
ments on  what  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  of  ^ 
all  subjects,  the  peace  of  this  empire. 

Secondly,  it  is  an  experiment  which  must  be 
fatal,  in  the  end,  to  our  Constitution.  For  what 
is  it  but  a  scheme  for  taxing  the  colonies  in  the 
ante-chamber  of  the  noble  Lord  and  his  success- 
ors ?  To  settle  the  quotas  and  proportions  io 
this  House  is  clearly  impossible.  Ton,  sir,  may 
flatter  yourself  you  shall  sit  a  state  auction^r, 
with  your-  hammer  in  your  band,  and  knock 
down  to  each  colony  as  iu  bids.  But  to  settle 
(on  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  noble  Lord)  the 
true  proportimal  payment  for  four  or  flve-and- 
twenty  governments,  according  to  the  absolute 

.  and.  the  relative  wealth  of  eadi,  and  according 
to  the  British  proportion  of  wealth  and  burden, 
is  a  wild  and  (diimerictd  notlm.  This  new  tax- 
aticM  most  therefore  oomo  in  by  the  back  door  o£ 
the  ConstitntioD.    Each  quota  most  be  brought 

'  to  this  House  ready  formed ;  yon  can  neither  add 
nor  alter.  Tou  must  register  it  -  Ton  can  do 
nothing  farther.  For  on  what  groimds  can  you 
delibente,  either  before  or  dier  the  proposition  ? 
You  can  not  hear  the  counsel  for  all  these  prov- 
inces, quarreling  each  on  its  own  quantity  of  pay- 
ment, and  its  proportioB  toothers.  If  you  should 
attempt  it,  the  committee  of  provincial  ways  and 
means,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  will  delight 
to  be  called,  must  swallow  up  all  the  time  of  Par- 
liament. 

Thirdly,  it  does  not  t;ive  satisfaction  to  the 
.complaint  of  the  colonies.  They  complain  that 
they  are  taxed  without  their  consent ;  you  an- 
swer, that  you  will  flx  the  sum  at  which  they 
shall  be  texed.  That  is,  you  give  them  the  very 
grievance  for  the  remedy.  You  tell  them,  in- 
deed, that  you  will  leave  the  mode  to  themselves. 
I  really  beg  pardon.  It  gives  me  pain  to  men- 
tion it ;  but  you  must  be-  aen^ble  that  you  will 
not  perform  this  part  of  the  contract.  For,  nip- 
pose  the  colonies  were  to  lay  the  duties  which 
furnished  their  contingent  upon  the  importatioo 
of  your  manufactures ;  you  know  you  would  never 
sufler  such  a  tax  to  he  laid.  You  know,  too,  that 
you  would  not  suSer  many  other  modes  erf"  taxa- 
tion ;  so  that,  when  you  come  to  explain  your- 
self, it  will  be  found  that  you  will  neither  leave 
to  themselves  the  quantum  nor  the  mode,  nor,  in- 
deed, any  thing.  The  whtrie  is  delusion  from 
one  end  to  the  other' 

Fourthly,  this  method  of  ransom  by  auction, 
unless  it  be  univtrtatlg  accepted,  will  plunge 
you  into  great  and  inextricable  difficulties.  In 
what  year  of  our  Lord  are  the  proportions  of 
payments  to  be  settled,  to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
poasilrility,  that  colony  agents  should  have  gen- 
eral powers  of  taxing  the  colonies  at  their  dis- 
cretion f    Consider,  I  implore  you,  that  the  com- 

This  was  an  old  maxim  among  physicsl  inqui- 
ren,"An  experiment  shoold  bo  mwje  opoa  some 
woTtbleaa  olyisct'' 
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manicatioD  by  apeoial  messages,  and  orden  be- 
tween these  agents  and  their  oonatituents  on  each 
nuriation  of  the  ease,  when  the  parties  come  to 
contend  togetiier,  and  to  disptite  on  their  relattre 
proportioiM,  vill  be  a  matter  itf  delay,  perplexi^, 
and  oonftttioD  that  new  oan  hare  an  eod. 

If  all  the  oxAcmuM  do  not  appear  at  the  ont- 
oiy,  what  is  the  ooodition  of  those  asssmblies, 
vho  f^Br,  by  thenuelTas  or  their  agents,  to  tax 
tbenuelTes  up  to  joor  ideas  their  proptntioB  f 
The  refractory  colonies  who  refuse  all  composi- 
tioii  will  remain  taxed  only  to  your  old  iroposi- 
tioos,  which,  however  grievooa  in  principle,  are 
trifling  as  to  prodnotion.  The  obedient  colonies 
in  this  scheme  are  heavily  taxed ;  the  refraotofy 
remain  anburdeoed.  What  will  yon  do  ?  WiU 
yon  lay  new  and  heavier  taxes  by  Parliament 
OB  the  disobedient  7  Pray  consider  in  what  way 
yoa  can  do  it.  Yoa  are  perfectly  convinced  that 
in  the  way  of  taxmg  yoa  can  do  nothing  but  at 
the  ports.  Now  suppose  it  is  Virginia  that  re- 
fuses to  iqipear  at  your  auction,  while  Mary- 
land and  North  Carolina  bid  handsomely  for  their 
ransom,  and  am  taxed  to  your  quota.  How 
will  yon  put  these  colonies  on  a  par?  Will 
you  tax  the  tobMsoo  of  Vii^inia  ?  If  yon  do, 
yoa  give  its  death  wound  to  your  English  reve- 
nue at  home,  and  to  one  of  die  veiy  greatest 
aniolea  of  year  own  foreign  trade.  If  yon  tax 
the  impco-t  of  that  rebellious  colony,  what  do  yoa 
tax  bat  your  own  mannfactores,  or  the  goods  of 
some  other  obedient  and  already  well-taxed  col- 
ony ?  Who  has  sud  one  word  on  this  labyrinth 
of  detail,  which  bewilders  yoa  more  and  more 
as  yoa  enter  into  it  7  Who  has  presented,  who 
can  present  you  with  a  clew  to  lead  you  out  of 
it  ?  I  think,  air,  it  ia  impossible  that  you  should 
not  recollect  that  the  colony  bounds  are  so  im- 
plicated in  one  another  (yoa  know  it  by  your 
own  experiments  in  the  bill  for  prohibiting  the 
New  England  fishery),  that  yoa  can  lay  no  pos- 
sible restraints  on  aloKet  any  of  them  which 
may  not  be  presently  eluded,  if  yon  do  not  eon- 
iband  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  harden 
those  whom,  apon  every  principle,  yoa  ought 
to  exonerate.  He  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of 
America  who  thinks  that,  without  falling  into 
this  oonfasUm  of  all  roles  <^  equity  and  policy, 
yoa  can  restnun  any  single  oolony,  especially 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  the  central  and  moat 
important  of  them  all- 
Let  it  also  be  considered,  that  either  in  the 
present  confusion  you  settle  a  permanent  con- 
tingent which  will  and  must  be  trifling,  and  then 
you  have  no  eflectual  revenue ;  or,  you  change 
the  quota  at  every  exigency,  and  then  on  every 
new  repartition  you  will  have  a  new  quarrel. 

Reflect,  besides,  that  when  you  have  flxed  a 
quota  for  every  colony,  you  have  not  provided 
for  prompt  and  punctual  payment.  Suppose 
one,  two,  five,  ten  rears  arrears.  Yon  can  not 
issue  a  treasury  extent  against  the  failii^  colony. 
Ton  most  make  new  Boston  Port  bilb,  new  re- 
itraining  laws,  new  acts  for  drag(^ng  men  to 
England  for  trial.  Ton  mnst  send  oat  new 
fleetSs  new  anmes.  All  is  to  begin  again.  From 
T 


this  day  forward  the  empire  ia  never  to  know 
an  hour's  tranquillity.  Aji  intestme  fire  will  be 
kept  alive  in  the  bowels  of  the  ct^raiies,  which 
one  time  or  other  mast  ctnuame  this  whole  emr 
pire.  I  aUoir,  indeed,  that  the  empire  of  Ger- 
many raises  her  revenue  and  her  troops  by  quo- 
tas and  contingents ;  but  the  revenue  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  anny  of  the  Empire,  is  the  wont 
revenue  and  tbe  wmt  army  in  the  world. 

Instead  of  a  stuiding  levanae,  yon  will  ther»- 
fore  have  a  perpetual  qnarrel.  Indeed,  (be  no- 
ble Lord,  who  proposed  this  project  of  a  ransom 
by  auction,  seemed  himself  to  be  of  that  opinioa. 
His  project  was  rather  designed  for  breaking 
the  union  of  the  colonies  than  for  establishing  a 
revenue.  He  confessed  that  he  apprehended  that 
his  proposal  wonld  not  be  to  their  tattt.  I  say  this 
scheme  of  disunion  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of 
the  project ;  for  I  will  not  auspeot  that  the  no- 
ble Lord  meant  nothing  but  merely  to  delude  the 
nation  by  an  airy  phantom  which  he  never  in- 
tended to  realize.  Bnt,  whatever  his  views  may 
be,  as  I  propose  the  peooe  and  iinion  of  the  coi- 
onies  as  the  very  foondation  ot  my  plan,  it  oan 
not  aeoOTd  with  one  whose  fonndatioo  is  perpet- 
ual  discord. 

Compare  the  two.  This  I  offer  to  give  yoa, 
ia  plain  and  simple.  The  other  foil  of 
perplexea  and  mtncate  maaea.  This  la  KiwmM 
mUd;  that  harsh.  This  is  found  by  ex- 
perienoe  eflectual  for  its  purposes  ;  the  other  is 
a  new  project.  This  is  aniverB&l  j  the  oUier  cal- 
oalated  for  certain  colonies  only.  This  is  im- 
mediate in  its  conciliatory  operation ;  the  other 
remote,  contingent,  full  of  hazard.  Mine  is  what 
becomes  the  dignity  of  a  ruling  people  ;  gratui- 
tous, unconditional,  and  not  held  oat  as  matter 
of  iMirgain  and  sale.  I  have  done  my  duty  in 
proposing  it  to  you.  I  have  indeed  tired  you  by 
a  long  discoorse ;  but  this  is  the  misfortune  of 
those' to  whose  inflnence  nothing  will  be  con- 
ceded, and  who  must  win  every  inch  of  their 
ground  by  argument.  Too  have  heard  me  with 
goodness.  May  yoa  decide  with  wisdom  I  '  For 
my  part,  I  feel  my  mind  greaUy  disbardened  by 
what  I  have  done  to  day.  I  have  been  the  less 
fearfal  ot  trying  your  patience,  beooose  on  this 
subject  I  mean  to  spare  it  altogether  in  htare.  I 
have  this  comfort,  that  in  every  stage,  of  the 
American  aflaira,  I  have  steadily  opposed  the 
measures  that  have  produced  the  oi»ifaBioa,  and 
may  bring  on  the  detraction  of  this  emture.  I 
now  go  so  far  as  to  risk  a  proposal  of  my  own. 
If  I  can  not  give  peace  to  my  ooantry,  I  give  it 
to  my  conscience. 

Bat  what,  says  the  financier,  is  peace  to  us 
without  money  ?  Your  plan  gives  ns  xr.  i<uk<>'» 
no  revenue.  No  I  But  it  does.  For  ;^nSi'S?£ 
it  secures  to  the  subject  the  power  of  «"  ««ottj. 
rtfiual — the  first  of  all  revenues.  Experience 
is  a  cheat,  and  faot  a  liar,  if  this  power  in  the 
subject  of  proportioning  his  grant,  or  of  not 
granting  at  all,  has  not  been  foond  the  richest 
mine  of  revenoe  evw  disoorered  the  skill  or 
by  the  fortune  of  mao.  It  does  not  indeed  vote 
you  deiS2,750  Ui.  8|(I.,  nor  any  other  paltiy 
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limited  earn,  but  it  grroe  the  itrong  box  itselT, 
the  fondi  the  bank,  Inm  whence  only  revenues 
can  arise  among  a  people  sensible  of  freedom  : 
Potita  luditur  area."  Can  not  you  in  England ; 
can  not  you  at  tliis  time  of  day  can  not  yoo — 
a  House  of  Commons — trust  to  the  principle 
which  has  raised  so  mighty  a  revenue,  and  ac- 
cnmutated  a  debt  of  near  one  hnndred  and  forty 
millions  in  this  ooontry  7  Is  this  principle  to  be 
true  in  England  and  lalse  every  There  else  ?  Is 
it  not  true  in  Ireland  7  Has  it  not  bitherto  been 
tnw  in  the  colonies  7  Why  should  you  presume, 
that  in  any  country,  a  bw^  dqly  constituted  for 
any  faactioos  vill  neglect  to  perform  its  duty, 
and  abdioate  Us  trust?  Such  a  presumption 
vonld  go  agaiiist  all  govenunent  in  all  modes. 
But;  in  truth,  this  dread  of  penury  of  nipfdy, 
from  a  free  assembly,  has  no  foundttfion  in  na- 
ture. For  first  observe,  that,  besides  the  desire, 
which  all  men  bare  naturally,  of  supporting  the 
honor  of  their  own  govemmeDt,  that  sense  of 
dignity,  and  that  seouri^  of  property,  which 
ever  attends  freedom,  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
tha  stock  of  the  free  oommunity.  Most  may  be 
taken  where  most  is  accumulated.  And  what 
b  the  soil  or  climate  where  experience  has  not 
UDiformly  proved  that  the  voluntary  flow  of 
heaped-up  plenty,  bursting  from  the  weight  of 
its  own  rich  luxuriance,  has  ever  run  with  a 
more  copious  stream  of  revenue,  than  could  be 
sqaeezed  from  the  dry  husks  of  oppressed  indi- 
gence, by  the  straining  of  all  the  politic  machin- 
ery in  the  world. 

Next,  we  know  that  parties  moat  ever  mdst  in 
a  iiree  ooontry.  We  biow,  toc^  that  the  ennla- 
tiona  of  saoh  parties,  their  conttadictionfl^  their  re- 
ciprocal necessities,  their  hopes,  and  their  feue, 
most  send  them  all  in  their  turns  to  him  that 
holds  Ute  balance  of  the  state.  The  parties  are 
the  gamesters,  but  government  keeps  the  t^le, 
and  is  sure  to  be  the  winner  in  the  end.  When 
thb  game  is  played,  I  really  think  it  is  more  to 
be  feared  that  the  people  vrill  be  exhausted,  than 
that  government  will  not  be  supplied ;  whereas, 
whatever  is  got  by  acts  of  absolute  power,  ill 
obeyed,  because  odious,  or  by  contracts  ill  kept, 
because  constrained,  will  be  narrow,  feeble,  un- 
certain, and  preoarious. 

Ease  would  retract 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void.— Milt. 

I,  for  (me,  protest  against  componikding  our  de- 
manda.  I  dedare  against  otanpounding,  for  a 
poor  limited  sum,  the  immense,  ever-growing, 
eternal  debt^  which  is  due  to  generous  govern- 

>*  The  quotation  is  taken  from  the  iirst  Satire  or 
Juvenal,  the  ninetieth  line,  where  the  poet  de- 
scribes the  excels  to  which  gambling  was  then  car- 
ried on  at  lUime. 

NequQ  enim  loculii  comitantibaB  itnr 
Ad  caaom  tabnln,  potitd  ted  luditur  area. 

for  now  no  more  the  pocket's  stores  supply 
The  brandlen  diatgas  of  the  desperate  die  j 
The  dutt  u  tiakedl—aiffbrd. 

**  "The  debt  hnmense  of  endteas  gratitode." 

iSUoa't  Par.  Lo$t,  h.,  S5. 


ment  from  protected  freedom.  And  so  may  I 
speed  in  the  great  object  I  propose  to  yon,  as  I 
^nk  it  vrould  not  only  be  an  act  of  injustice,  but 
would  be  the  worst  economy  in  the  world,  to  com- 
pel the  colonies  to  a  sum  certain,  either  in  the 
vray  of  Eansom  or  in  the  way  of  oompnlsory  com- 
pact. 

But  to  clear  up  my  ideas  on  this  subject :  a 
revenue  from  America  transmitted  KoiSfMnv- 
hither— do  not  delude  yourselves-—  SJIStoiT 
you  never  can  reomve  it — no,  not  a  -^n:^ 
shflling.  We  have  experience  that  from  remote 
countries  it  ia  not  to  be  exp^abed-  It,  when  you 
attempted  to  extract  reveooe  firom  Bengal,  yoQ 
were  obliged  to  return  in  loan  what  you  had  ta> 
ken  in  impositiaD,  .what  ean  yoo.  expect  from 
Nmth  Amerioa?  fiir  oertaiifly,  if  ever  there  was 
a  country  qnaUfied  to  produce  wealth,  it  is  India ; 
or  an  institution  fit  for  the  transmission,  it  is  the 
East  India  Company.  America  has  none  of  these 
aptitudes.  If  America  gives  you  taxable  objects 
on  which  yon  lay  your  duties  here,  and  gives  you, 
at  the  same  time,  a  surplus  by  a  foreign  sale  of 
her  commodities  to  pay  the  duties  on  these  ob- 
jects which  you  tax  at  home,  she  has  performed 
her  part  to  the  British  revenue.  But  with  re- 
gard to  her  own  internal  establishments,  she 
may,  I  doubt  not  she  will,  oontribate  in  moder- 
ation }  I  say  in  moderation ;  Cot  she  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  exhaust  herself.  She  ougfat  to  be 
reserred  to  a  war,  the  weight  of  which,  with  the 
enemies  that  we  are  most  likely  to  have,  must  be 
considerable  in  her  quarter  of  ^  globe.  There 
she  may  serve  you,  and  serve  yon  essentially. 

For  that  service,  for  all  service,  whether  of 
revenue,  trade,  or  em^,  my  trust  is  ^.^^^^^^^  ■ 
in  her  interest  in  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. My  hold  of  the  colonws  is  in  the  oloee  af- 
fection which  grows  from  common  names,  from 
kindred  blood,  from  similar  privileges,  and  equal 
-protection.  These  are  ties  which,  though  light 
as  air,  are  as  strong  as  links  of  iron.  Let  the 
colonies  always  keep  the  idea  of  their  civil  rights 
associated  with  your  government ;  they  vrill  cling 
and  grapple  to  you,  and  no  force  under  heaven 
will  be  of  power  to  tear  them  from  their  alle- 
giance. But  let  it  be  onoe  understood  that  your 
government  may  be  one  thing,  and  their  privi- 
leges another  J  that  these  two  things  may  exist 
without  any  mutual  relation ;  the  cement  is  gone  j 
the  cfriiesion  is  loosened  J  and  every  thing  hastens 
to  deoay  and  dissolution.  As  long  as  yoo  have 
the  wisdom  to  keep  the  sovereign  authority  of 
this  ooontry  as  the  sanctuary  of  liber^,  the  sa- 
cred temple  oonseorated  to  our  oommon  faitl^ 
wherever  the  choam  race  and  sons  of  England 
worship  Freedom,  they  will  turn  their  faces  to- 
ward you.*'    The  more  they  multiply,  the  more 

*'  l%is  is  one  of  those  beantifial  allDsions  to  the 
Boriptarea  with  wfaidi  Mr.  Btuka  so  often  adorns 
bis  pages.  The  praotke  amoi^  die  JTews  ef  mr- 
shiping  toward  the  temple  in  all  their  dispenima, 
was  foaaded  on  ib»  prqrer  of  Sotmnon  at  its  dedica- 
tion : "  If  thy  pec^le  go  out  to  battle,  or  whithersoever 
thou  shalt  send  Aem,  and  ihaltpray  unto  ihe  Lord 
tOKctrd  the  city  vkich  tkou  koit  chnen,  and  towarit 
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friends  yoa  will  have.  The  more  ardently  they 
love  liberty,  the  more  perfect  will  be  their  obe- 
dience. Slavery  they  can  have  any  where.  It 
ia  a  weed  that  grows  in  eveiy  soil.  They  may 
have  it  from  Spain ;  Iheymay  havsH  from  Pros- 
na ;  bat,  imtil  you  beocnie  lott  to  all  feelmg  of 
your  troe  intermt  and  your  natural  dignity,  free- 
dom they  oaa  have  from  ume  bat  yoa.  Thii  is 
the  oommodi^  ut  priee,  of  ^riiioh  joa.  have  the 
mont^K^.  "niia  is  the  true  Act  of  Navigation, 
whidi  bbtds  to  yoQ  the  commerce  the  eoloniea, 
and  thrangh  them  sec  ores  to  you  the  wealth  of 
the  world.  Deny  them  this  participation  of  free- 
dom, and  yoa  break  that  sole  bond  which  origin- 
ally made,  and  most  still  preserve,  the  onity  of 
the  empire.  Do  not  entertain  so  weak  an  imag- 
ination as  that  your  registers  and  year  bonds, 
yoar  affidavits  and  yonr  sufferances,  yonr  Dockets 
and  your  clearances,  are  what  form  the  great  se- 
cnrities  of  your  commerce.  Do  not  dream  that 
your  letters  of  office,  and  your  instractioDS,  and 
yoar  suspeni^g  clauses,  are  the  things  that  hold 
together  the  great  contexture  of  this  mysterious 
whole.  These  things  do  not  make  your  govern- 
ment. Dead  instruments,  passive  tools  as  they 
are,  it  is  the  ■jnrit  of  the  English  comraunioa 
Uiat  gives  all  their  life  and  effiwioy  to  them.  It 
u  the  spirit  of  the  Englt^  CaMtitation,  vhioh,  io- 
flMd,tfiroD^  the  mighQr  mass,  pervades,  feeds, 
anhea,  inrigoratea,  Tivifles  every  part  of  ttie  em- 
j^re,  even  down  to  the  ninotest  member.^ 
•  Is  it  not  the  same  virtue  which  does  every 
thing  for  us  here  in  England  ?  Do  yon  imagine, 
then,  that  it  is  the  land  tax  vi^iuh  raisea  yoar 
reyenue  ?  that  it  ia  the  annual  vote  in  Ae  Com- 
iiiitteeofSapidy,wfaiohgiTea  yon  your  army?  or 
diat  it  ia  the  Ifotiny  BUI  wUolt  inqtiTes  it  with 


the  Hotue  that  I  have  buiU  for  thy  name,  then  hear 
thoa  ia  heaven  their  pr^er  and  tbeir  aapplicatioD, 
and  mdnuin  their  caase."— lit  Kings,  ix.,  44-5. 
Aooordhigly,  "When  Daniel  knew  Aat  the  wridng 
was  i^ed,  he  went  into  his  boose;  and  kit  win- 
do»*  being  open  toward  Jerusalem,  be  kneeled  upon 
his  hneaa  tteee  times  a  day,  and  prayed  and  gave 
tbaaka  bsfijra  Ua  Ood,  u  be  did  afimtime."— Dan., 
vL,10. 

**  The  reader  <tf  Virgil  will  trace  the  origin  of  this 
beaatifiil  aantenoe  to  tbe  poef  b  descriptioa  of  the 
Atumna  lfandi,or  aoolofdie  nniverae,in  tbe  sixth 
hodk  of  Ae  jEneld,  lines  BM-7. 

Splfitna  intoa  aUt  i  totamqne  iaftisa  per  artos 
Ueaa  agitak  nolem  e«  magno  ae  corpora  ndacit. 

WidiinaBphitlives:  aUtodinflised 
Tlinmgh  eveiy  member  of  Aat  mighty  mass, 
Pervauei,  anrtaiaa,  and  actnatea  tlie  wb61& 

lb.  BnAe'a  appEeation  of  this  image  to  tfae  Sphit 
of  Freedom  in  the  Sngtiah  Constitntion  Is  one  of  tbe 
finest  conoeptiona  of  his  genius.  The  tbDoght  rises 
into  new  dignity  and  strength  when  we  view  tt  (as 
it  lay  in  the  mind  of  Bn^)  in  connection  with  die 
sal>lkae  passage  by  winch  it  was  snggastad. 


bravery  and  discipline  ?  No  1  surely  no  I  It  is 
tbe  love  ct  the  people ;  it  is  their  attachment  to 
their  government,  from  the  sense  of  the  deep 
stalm  they  have  in  snob  a  gloriooa  institntitHi, 
which  givefl  yoa  your  amy  and  yoar  nary,  and 
infhwa  Into  both  tliat  Kberal  obedienoe,  wilhoot 
which  yoar  army  wovld  be  a  base  rabble,  and 
yoar  nacvy  notiung  hot  rotten  timber. 

All  this,  I  know  well  enongh,  will  soond  wDd 
and  ehimerical  to  the  profane  herd  of  those  vnl- 
gar  and  meohanioal  pcditiof  ana,  who  have  no  place 
among  as ;  a  sort  of  people  v^o  think  that  noth- 
ing exists  bat  what  is  groas  and  material,  and 
who  therefore,  far  from  bebg  qualified  to  be 
directors  of  the  great  movement  of  empire,  are 
not  fit  to  tarn  a  wheel  in  tbe  machine.  But  to 
men  truly  initiated  and  rightly  taught,  these  nil> 
ing  and  master  principles,  which,  in  the  opinitm 
of  such  men  as  I  have  mentioned,  have  no  sub- 
stantial existence,  are  in  truth  every  thing  and  all 
in  all.  Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom 
the  truest  wisdom ;  and  a  great  empire  and  lit- 
tle minds  go  ill  together.  If  we  are  conscioos 
of  our  situation,  and  glow  with  zeal  to  fill  our 
place  as  becomes  our  station  and  ourselves,  we 
ought  to  aosf^te  all  our  public  proceedings  on 
America  with  tbe  eld  wamiag  of  the  Choroh,  8vr- 
nm  eorda/*  We  oi^ht  to  elevate  oar  miiids  to 
tbe  greatness  of  that  tmst  to  whioh  the  order  of 
Providenoe  has  oalled  na.  By  adverting  to  the 
dignihr  of  ttaa  high  calling,  our  ancestors  have 
turned  a  savage  wilderness  into  a  glorious  em- 
pire, and  have  made  the  most  extensive  and  the 
only  honorable  conqoests,  not  by  destroyiog,  bat 
by  promoting,  the  wealth,  the  nnmber,  tbe  hap- 
piness of  the  homan  race.  Let  os  get  an  Amer- 
ican revenae  as  we  Itave  got  an  American  em- 
pire. Englii^  privileges  have  made  it  all  that 
it  is }  English  {wivilegea  alone  will  make  it  all  it 
can  be. 

In  full  confidence  this  unalterable  truth,  X 
now  (qwd  ftlix  fauttvmqiu  ni)**  lay  the  first 
stone  in  the  temple  oS  peace  \  and  I  move  yoo, 

"That  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Great 
Britain  in  North  America,  consisting  of  fonrteeo 
separate  governments,  and  containing  two  mill- 
ioDs  and  upward  of  free  inhaUtants,  have  not 
had  tbe  liberty  and  privilege  of  electing  and 
sending  any  kmgbts  and  boi^esaes,  or  othen,  to 
represent  them  in  tbe  lugh  court  d'Parliament." 


On  this  resolution  the  previoos  question  was 
demanded,  and  waa  carried  against  Mr.  Barke 
by  a  majority  of  270  to  78.  The  other  resoln- 
tions^  of  course,  fell  to  die  gromtd. 

"Let  your  hearU  rise  upward,"  a  caH  to  silent 

prayer,  at  certain  intervals  of  ^  Roman  Calcic 
service. 

This  was  a  form  of  prayer  among  the  Bomans 
at  the  eomnencement  of  any  important  oDdettaking; 
"  Aat  it  any  be  Itappy  and  pnaperoas." 
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SPEECH 

OP  HB.  BDSKE  AT  BRISTOL,  FSETIOUS  TO  THE  ELECnON,  DELIVEBED  flXFTSKBEB  «,  1180. 

INTRODVCTION. 

11 K.  BvRKB  did  not  origiiunj  Mok  the  hme  ot  mpnteiitliig  the  dtj  of  Bristol  in  die  Home  at  Oom- 
moni.  On  the  diMoliitioB  of  Pujiuaent  in  1774,  1m  wu  cboeeD  member  tat  If iltoo  in  Yoikahire,  thiongh 
Ae  inflaence  ti£  Lord  Rookingfian;  and  was  in  tfie  act  of  retoning  thanka  to  Ua  oonatttnenta,  when  n 
depBtation  anived  fkom  Briittri,  infbnunff  Um  that  ha  had  been  pnt  in  nomlnatiin  bii  fiienda  Aera. 
He  repaired  immediately  to  Ae  apo^  and  after  a  aerare  eonteat  waa  elected  Igr  a  oouddarable  majority. 

During  the  ^  Teara  which  ftdlowed,  Ur.  Bnrbe  w«a  laborioul;  engaged  in  Ua  dntiea  as  a  member 
of  Parliament  Hia  time  was  ao  fhlly  ocoopled,  that  wlule  ha  never  neglected  dw  ntereata  of  Ua  cod. 
atitnenta,  he  fbond  bat  little  Idsnre  or  opportonitr  to  lee  Aem  in  peiao&  He  wai,  indeed,  ill  fitted, 
in  anne  reapecta,  fbr  conciliating  popolw  favor  ^Ita  and  entertainaaenta.  Hia  atsdlona  babita  end 
refined  taatea  led  Um  to  abilnk  from  dif  noiae  and  bude  of  a  pmgreaa  among  die  people  of  Briatnl, 
whidi^  in  so  large  a  ol^,  would  almost  of  neceawl^  aasome  the  character  of  a  regular  cenraaa.  In  addi- 
tion to  diia,  he  had  ofliHided  a  m^jori^  of  Ua  eonatttnenta  1^  hia  poUdcal  condoc^  espedally  by  opposing 
die  American  war— by  voting  (agunat  dieir  poritive  inalractiooa)  for  d>e  grant  of  increaaed  ptivHegea  to 
die  Irish  trade— by  oopporting  Lord  Beanohamp'a  biU  for  the  rdlef  cf  tnaolveat  debtors— and  the  share 
he  took  in  the  raped  of  some  very  eniel  enactments  against  die  Bonao  Cadwlica. 

la  this  state  of  diings,  Pariiament  was  unexpectedly  diaatdved  about  a  year  belbve  id  r^ular  term  of 
expiration,  and  Mr.  Bnike  foaod  himself  roddeoly  duown,  onder  every  posaiUe  disadvantage,  into  the 
Budst  of  a  contested  election.  He  immediately  repaired  to  Bristol ;  and,  as  a  prelinrinaiy  step,  in  order 
to  try  his  grannd,  be  requested  ■  meetiDg  of  the  cnporation,  at  which  he  delivered  the  fidlowing  speedi 
in  explanation  and  defense  of  his  oo&duct.  Never  waa  diere  a  mm  manly  w  triompbant  vindication. 
Conicioae  of  the  rectitnde  of  Us  intentions,  be  makes  no  attempt  to  ihnffle  or  evade.  "No,"  he  ex- 
daiatt, "  I  did  tut  obey  yoitr  iMtmc'tOM.  I  conformed  to  the  ioitmctiona  of  truth  and  natare,  and  main, 
taioed  your  interest  against  yonr  opinions,  with  the  conatsmcy  that  became  me.  A  repreientadve  that 
was  worthy  of  yoa  ought  to  be  a  person  of  stabili^.  I  am  to  lot^  indeed,  to  3n>ar  opiaione;  bat  to  sudi 
apiiaom  as  yon  and  I  must  have  five  years  faeoce.  I  was  not  to  look  at  the  flash  of  the  day.  I  knew 
that  yon  chose  me  in  my  place,  along  widi  odiers,  to  be  a  pUlar  of  tha  state,  and  natavieaA^-eockon  Ikt 
top  flf  the  edifice,  exalted  for  my  UvUy  and  venatUUy,  and  of  no  vte  but  to  indicate  the  tkiflingi  cf  every 
fatlUonabU  gale."  The  voice  of  posterity  has  decided  in  Mr.  Baize's  favor  upon  all  die  topics  here 
discussed;  and  die  wonder  is,  tlwt  these  maaterly  reasoungs  should  ever  have  been  necessary,  in  de- 
fense of  measures  iriddi  were  equally  demanded  by  Juatice  and  fanmanity,  and  peifa^w  by  die  very 
axisteoce  of  the  onpire. 

Una  is,  in  many  respects,  the  best  speech  of  Mr.  Burke  for  the  stody  and  iFwil^tiffn  of  a  yoong  tvstor. 
It  is  more  simple  and  direct  dian  any  of  his  other  speeches.  It  wss  addressed  to  merchuds  and  busi- 
ness-men ;  and  while  it  abounds  quite  as  much  as  any  of  his  prodaetions  in  the  ridi  tnat*  of  political 
wisdom,  and  has  occasiooally  very  bold  and  striking  imagea,  it  is  less  ambitioaa  in  slyle,  and  less  profla- 
ent  in  UlostradoD,  than  Ua  more  elabomte  effiirts  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


SPEECH,  &o. 


Mb.  Matoe  and  Gkntlehen, — I  am  cx- 
tramely  pleased  at  the  appearance  of  this  large 
and  respectable  meeting.  The  steps  I  may  be 
obliged  to  take  will  want  the  sanotioa  of  a  con- 
siderable anthori^ ;  and  in  explatatng  any  thing 
which  may  appear  doubtful  in  my  public  con- 
duct, I  must  naturally  desire  a  very  full  audience. 

I  have  been  backward  to  begin  my  canvass. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  was  uncertain ; 
and  it  did  not  become  me,  by  an  uneeasonable 
importunity,  to  appear  diffident  (tf  the  fact  of  my 
six  years'  endeavors  to  please  you.  I  had  served 
the  city  of  Bristol  honorably;  and  the  city  of 
Bristol  had  no  reason  to  think  that  the  means 
of  honorable  servioe  to  the  pabUo  were  beonne 
indifiereat  to  me. 


I  foond,  on  my  arrival  here,  tint  diree  gentle- 
men had  been  kmg  in  eager  pursuit  of  ^^^^ 
an  object  which  Irat  two  of  us  can  ob-  reqnaihij 
tain.  I  fbond  diat  they  bad  all  met 
with  encouragement.  A  contested  election  in 
such  a  ci^  as  this  is  no  light  thing.  I  paused 
on  the  brink  of  the  precipice.  These  three  gen< 
tlemen,  by  varions  merits,  and  on  varioas  titles, 
I  made  no  doubt  were  worthy  of  your  bvor.  I 
shall  never  attempt  to  raise  myself  by  deprecia- 
ting the  merits  of  my  competitors.  In  the  com- 
plexity and  confusion  of  these  cross  pursuits,  I 
wished  to  take  the  antheDtic  public  sense  of  my 
friends  upon  a  business  of  so  mnoh  delicacy.  I 
wished  to  take  your  opinicm  along  with  me ;  that 
if  I  aboald  give  vpthe  oontMtattbeTuybegin- 
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mag,  my  murender  of  my  post  may  not  eeem  the 
effect  (tf  inooDstancy,  or  timidity,  or  anger,  or  dis- 
gust, or  indolenoe,  or  any  other  temper  nnbeoom- 
ing  a  man  wbo  baa  engaged  in  tite  pnblio  serr- 
ice.  If,  on  the  eoatraiy,  I  ibonld  niidartake  tfae 
deetkn,  and  fUl  of  soooees,  I  was  foil  as  anxioas 
that  it  riumld  be  manifest  to  the  irtwle  votld 
that  the  peaea  of  the  ei^  had  not  been  brdiwi 
by  my  rashness,  preswnptioo,  or  fond  oonoeit  of 
my  own  merit. 

I  am  not  oome,  by  a  false  and  ooanterfeit  show 
of  deforenoe  tb  yonr  judgment,  to  sednce  it  in 
my  favor.  I  it  seriously  and  onafibctedty. 
If  yon  wish  that  I  ahonld  retire,  I  shall  not  ood- 
nder  that  advice  as  a  censare  npon  my  condnot, 
or  an  alteration  in  yonr  sentiments,  bnt  as  a 
rational  submissicm  to  the  oircnmslances  of  af- 
birs.  If,  on  the  contrary,  yon  should  think  it 
proper  for  me  to  proceed  on  my  canvass,  if  you 
will  risk  the  troable  on  yom*  part,  I  vrill  risk  it 
on  mine.  My  pretensions  are  such  as  yon  oan 
not  be  ashamed  of,  wheUier  they  soeceed  or  foil. 

If  you  call  open  me,  I  ^11  solicit  the  lavor 
of  the  city  upon  maidy  gronnd.  I  oome  beftne 
yon  with  the  pfaun  <wn6d«noe  of  an  honest  serv- 
lat  in  the  equity  of  a  candid  and  discerning 
maata.  I  oome  to  daim  your  approbation,  not 
to  amose  yoo  with  vain  i^ologies,  or  with  pro- 
fessiras  still  more  vain  and  senselees.  I  have 
lived  too  long  to  be  served  by  apcdi^iifls,  or  to 
stand  is  need  of  them.  The  part  1  have  acted 
has  been  in  open  day;  and  to  hold  oat  to  a  con- 
dnet,  which  stands  in  that  clear  and  steady  light 
for  all  its  good  and  all  its  evil,  to  hold  ont  to 
that  condoct  the  paltry  winking  tapers  of  excnses 
and  promises,  I  never  will  do  it.  They  may 
obscure  it  with  their  smoke,  bnt  they  never  can 
iUomine  sunshine  by  such  a  flame  as  theirs. 

I  am  sensible  that  no  endeavors  have  been  left 
mitried  to  injnro  me  in  yonr  opinion.    Bnt  the 
MM  of  character  it  to  be  a  whitld  o^otncl 
rin^Mt  I  coold  wish,  nndouhtedly  (if 

taiwrtai .  idle  wishes  were  not  the  most  idle  of 
allUungs),tomakeeverypartofmyoon- 
doDt  agreeable  to  every  one  oS  my  constitaeDts. 
But  in  so  great  a  city,  and  so  greatly  divided  as 
this,  it  is  vreak  to  eiqieot  it.  hi  sodi  a  discord- 
ancy of  sentiments,  it  is  better  to  look  to  the  na- 
ture of  Uiings  than  to  the  humors  of  men.  The 
very  attem^  toward  pleasing  every  body,  du> 
©overs  a  temper  alvrays  flashy,  and  often  false 
and  insincere.  Therefore,  as  I  have  proceeded 
■straight  onward  in  my  conduct,  so  I  will  proceed 
in  my  aocoont  of  those  parts  of  it  which  have 
been  most  excepted  to.  But  I  must  first  beg 
leave  just  to  hint  to  you,  that  we  may  sufler  very 
great  detriment  by  being  open  to  every  talker. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  much  of  service  is 
loet  from  spirits  fall  of  activity  and  full  of  ener- 
gy, who  are  pressing,  who  are  rushing  forward 
to  great  and  capital  objects,  when  you  oblige 
them  to  be  continually  looking  back.  While  they 
are  defending  one  service,  they  defraud  yon  of  a 
hundred.  Applaud  ns  when  we  ran;  console 
osvriienwe  bll ;  cheer  os  when  we  recover;  bat 
let  ns  pnsB'  od — tot  Ood*i  sa^  let  ns  pass  m. 


Do  yon  think,  gentlemen,  that  every  public 
act  in  the  six  years  nnce  I  stood  in  this  place 
before  yoo — that  all  the  arduous  things  which 
have  be^n  done  in  this  eventfiil  peri<^  which 
has  orowded  into  a  few  years*  space  the  revoln- 
tioQB  of  an  age,  can  be  opened  to  yoa  on  their 
&ir  grounds  in  half  an  hour's  conversation? 

Bnt  it  is  no  reason,  becanse  there  is  a  bad 
mode  of  inquiry,  Aat  there  should  be  no  exam- 
ination at  all.  Most  certainly  it  is  our  duty  to 
coumine ;  it  is  our  interest  too.  But  it  must  be 
with  discretion ;  -mth  an  attention  to  all  the  oir- 
cumstances,  and  to  all  the  motives  j  like  sound 
judges,  and  not  like  caviling  pettifo^ers  and 
qnibhling  pleaders,  prying  into  flaws  and  hunU 
ing  for  exceptions.  Look,  gentlemen,  to  the  vhole 
tenor  of  your  member's  conduct.  Try  whether 
his  ambition  or  his  avarice  have  justl^  him  out 
of  the  straight  line  of  duty,  or  whether  that  grand 
foe  of  the  offices  of  active  life — that  master-vice 
in  men  o(  business,  a  degenerate  and  inglorious 
sloth — has  made  him  flag,  and  languish  in  his 
course.  This  is  the  object  of  oar  inquiry.  If 
our  member's  coodnct  oan  bear  this  touch,  mark 
it  for  sterling.  He  may  have  &llen  into  errors ; 
he  most  have  bolts ;  bnt  oar  error  is  greater, 
and  our  fault  is  radioally  ruinous  to  oorselves, 
if  we  do  not  bear,  if  we  do  not  even  applaud 
the  whole  compound  and  mixed  mass  of  such  a 
character.  Not  to  act  thus  is  folly ;  I  had  almost 
said,  it  is  impiety.  He  eetuuret  Ood  who  guar- 
rtU  with  the  iti^erfeetioiu  of  man. 

Gentlemen,  we  most  not  be  peevish  with  those 
who  serve  the  people;  for  none  will  uwiudrin 
serve  us  while  there  is  a  Court  to  ^^"52; 
serve,  but  those  who  are  of  a  nice  p^"* 
and  jealous  honor.  They  who  think  every 
thuig,  in  comparison  of  that  honor,  to  be  dust 
and  ashes,  vrill  not  bear  to  have  it  soiled  and 
impaired  by  those  for  whose  sake  they  malce  a 
thousand  sacrtflces  to  preserve  it  immaculate 
and  whole.  We  shall  either  drive  such  men 
from  the  pidtHo  stage,  or  we  shall  send  them  to 
the  Conrt  for  protection,  where,  if  they  must 
sacrifice  their  reputation,  they  will  at  least  se- 
cure  tbeur  interest.  Depend  upon  it,  that  tfae 
lovers  of  freedom  will  be  free.  None  will  vio- 
late their  oonscienoe  to  please  as  in  order  after- 
ward to  discharge  that  conscience  which  they 
have  violated  by  doing  ua  faithful  and  affeotioa- 
ate  service.  If  we  degrade  and  deprave  their 
minds  by  servility,  it  will  be  absurd  to  expect 
that  they  who  are  creeping  and  abject  toward 
us  will  ever  be  bold  and  incormptible  awerters 
of  our  freedom  against  the  most  seducing  and 
the  most  formidable  of  all  powers.  No  I  Hu- 
man nature  is  not  so  formed ;  nor  shall  we  im- 
prove the  faculties  or  better  the  morals  of  public 
men  by  our  possession  of  the  most  in&llitde  re- 
ceipt in  Ute  world  fiv  making  dieats  and  hypo- 
crites. • 

Let  me  say  with  phunness,  I,  who  am  no 
longer  in  a  public  character,  that  if  by  a  iair,  by 
an  indulgent,  by  a  gentlemanhr  behavitv  to  our 
representatives,  we  do  not  give  oonfldenoe  to 
Uieu:  mmda  and  a  liberal  scope  to  their  onder- 
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standingB ;  if  we  do  not  permit  oor  raunben  to 
set  npoD  a  very  enlarged  viev  of  thinga,  we 
slutU  at  length  infallibly  degrade  oar  national 
represoitatioa  into  a  confuwd  and  ihaffling  boa- 
tie  of  local  agency.  When  the  popolar  aiMaber 
is  namnred  in  his  ideas,  and  rendered  timid  in 
his  proceedings,  the  service  of  the  Crown  will 
be  the  sole  nursery  of  statesmen.  Among  the 
frolica  of  the  Court,  it  nmy  at  length  tales  that  of 
attending  to  its  bosiness.  Then  monopdy  of 
mental  power  will  be  added  to  the  power  all 
other  kinds  it  possesses.  On  the  side  of  the  peo- 
ple there  will  be  nothing  but  impotence  ;  for  ig- 
norance is  impotence ;  n&rro'vniesB  c^mind  is  im- 
potence }  timidity  is  itself  impotenoe,  mi  aaka» 
all  other  qualities  that  go  along  with  it  impotent 
and  useless. 

At  present  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Court  to  make 
its  servants  insignificant.  If  the  people  should 
fall  into  the  same  humor,  and  should  choose  their 
servants  on  the  same  principleB  of  mar©  obsequi- 
onsnesB,  and  flexibili^,  and  total  wuoy  or  in- 
difference of  opinion  in  all  pablio  matters,  then 
no  part  of  the  state  will  be  aannd,  and  it  will  be 
in  vain  to  Uiink  of  aavii^  it.* 

I  thonght  it  veiy  e^^edieht  at  this  time  to 
give  yon  this  candid  ooauel;  and  witti  this  coon- 
ael  I  would  wilUngly  close,  if  the  matters  which 
at  various  times  have  beeu  objected  to  me  in  this 
oitj  oonoemed  only  myself  and  my  own  election. 
These  charges,  I  think,  are  four  in  number :  my 
Sa^fct-  cbmn-  oflgl^ct  of  a  duB  sttentioD  to  my  coo- 
wjt^miit  ht.  stituents ;  the  not  paying  more  fre- 
MDUUTlTcrfTri^  qaeot  visits  here;  my  conduct  on 
'^^  the  afiairs  of  the  first  Irish  trade 

acts;  my  opinion  and  mode  of  proceeding  on 
Lord  Beanchamp's  debtor's  bills;  and  my  votes 
on  the  late  aflatrs  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  AH 
of  these  [except,  perhaps,  the  first)  relate  to  roat- 
ters  of  very  considerable  public  concern ;  and  it 
is  not  lest  you  should  censure  me  improperly, 
but  lest  you  should  form  improper  (pinions  on 
matters  oS  some  moment  to  you,  that  I  trouble 
you  at  all  rxpaa  tbe  subjeot.  My  omidaot  is  of 
small  impoitanoe. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  first  diarge,  my  friends 
pnt  chwMt  woken  to  ma  of  it  in  the  style 
HrgiiKt'?^  of  amicable  expostulation;  i»t  so 
MitMDi..  ^^^^  blaming  the  thing,  as  iameat- 
ing  the  cBecta.  Others,  less  partial  to  me,  were 
less  kind  in  assigning  the  motives.  I  admit, 
there  is  a  deoomm  and  ytaprielj  in  a  member 
of  Parliament's  paying  a  respeotfnl  court  to  his 
constituents.  If  I  were  conscious  to  myself  that 
pleasure  or  dissipation,  or  low,  unworthy  ocoupa- 
tions  had  detained  me  from  personal  attendance 
on  yon,  I  would  readily  admit  my  lault,  and  qui- 
etly submit  to  the  penalty.  But,  gentlemen,  I 
live  a  hundred  miles  distance  (rom  Bristol  j  and 
at  Uie  end  of  a  sesnon  I  come  to  my  own  house, 

1  It  it  hardly  oeceHai;  to  rensik  how  much  strik- 
ing and  j«t  thought  ii  crowded  into  tfiU  exordiam 
and  traaiitiOD.  It  wonU  be  difficult  to  find  any 
where  in  tbe  same  space  sn  equal  amoont  <^ 
weighs  considerations  so  perfo^y  snitad  to  intro- 
daoe  snoh  a  disoossion. 


Euigoed  in  body  and  in  naad,  to  a  tittle  repose, 
and  to  a  very  little  auentipn  to  my  family  and  my 
private  ooBcoma.  A  vint  to  Arbld  is  alwayn  a 
sort  of  oanvaM,  «lse  it  vUl  do  mom  hatm  diaa 
good.  To  pass  from  tbe  toib  ef  a  sesidoa  to  the 
toils  of  ft-eaimMe  is  Oe  iardteat  diing  n  the 
world  firom  repose.  I  ooold  hardly  serve  yea 
as  I  have  done  and  eoort  you  too.  Most  of  yoo 
have  heard  that  I  do  not  vcdtj  remaitebly  spare 
myself  in  {mblic  bosinesa;  and  in  the  HaMrrn* 
privaU  bosinesa  of  my  oonstitneiits  I  '>i«°*<^ 
have  done  very  near  as  mach  as  those  who  have 
nothing  else  to  do.  JVfy  canvass  of  yoo  was  net 
on  the  'change,  nor  in  the  cono^  meetings,  nor 
io  the  dubs  of  this  city.  It  was  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  it  was  at  the  Custom-house ;  it 
was  at  the  Council ;  it  was  at  tbe  Treasury ;  it 
was  at  tbe  Admiralty.  I  canvassed  you  through 
your  aflairs,  and  not  your  persous.  I  was  not 
,only  your  representative  as  a  body ;  I  was  the 
agent,  tbe  solicitor  of  individoals.  1  ran  aboot 
wherever  your  afiaus  could  call  me;  and  in  act- 
ing for  you,  I  often  af^Mared  rather  as  a  ahq>-bro- 
kor  than  as  a  member  of  filament.  There  was 
nothing  too  laborious  or  too  knr  forme  to  nnder- 
take.  Tbe  meaonesa  of  tbe  bwdiMis  was  raised 
by  the  dignity  of  die  object.  If  eome  lesser  mat- 
ters have  alifqied  throagh  my  fillers,  it  was  be- 
cause I  filled  my  bauds  too  full,  and,  in  my  ea- 
geroess  to  serve  yon,  took  in  more  than  my  hands 
could  grasp.  Sevwal  gentlemen  stand  roond 
me  who  are  my  willing  witnesses,  and  there  are 
others  who,  if  they  were  here,  would  be  still  bet- 
ter, because  they  would  be  unwilling  witnesses 
to  the  same  truth.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
summer  residence  in  London,  and  in  the  middle 
of  a  negotiation  at  the  Admiralty  fc»-  your  trade, 
that  I  was  called  to  Bristol ;  and  this  late  visit, 
at  this  late  day,  has  been  poasildy  in  prqodice  to 
your  aflairs. 

Since  I  have  toocbed  opon  this  matter,  let  me 
say,gentlemeii,tbat'if  I  Iwd  adiq»-  Hr-Butt^M 
sition  or  a  right  to  complain,  I  have  JI^I^mbmi- 
80 me  canse  of  comidunt  on  my  side, 
With  a  petition  of  this  ei^  in  my  hand,  passed 
through  the  corporatim  without  a  dissenting 
Twoe,  a  petitton  in  unison  wiA  almost  the  whole 
vcHoe  of  the  kingdom  (with  whose  formal  tbaolca 
I  was  covered  over),  while  I  labored  on  no  less 
than  five  bills  for  a  publio  reform,*  and  fought 
against  the  opposition  of  great  abOities,  and  of 
the  greatest  power,  every  clause,  and  every 
word  of  the  largest  o[  those  bills,  almost  to  the 
very  last  day  of  a  very  ItKig  session — all  this 
time  a  canvass  in  Bristol  was  as  oalmly  cairied 
on  as  if  I  were  dead.  I  was  considered  as  a 
man  wholly  out  of  the  qoestion.  While  I  watch- 
ed, and  fasted,  and  sweated  in  the  House  of 
CcHumons,  by  the  most  easy  and  ordinary  arts  of 
election,  by  dinners  and  visits,  by  "  How-do-you- 
dos"  and  "  My  worthy  friends,"  I  was  to  be  qiu- 
etly  moved  out  of  my  isat;  and  pranises  wen 
made,  and  engagemenia  entered  into,  witboat 

)  Mr.  Bnke  here  refon  to  his  UlbfbrsGonomtcal 
reform,  wfeirfj  were  advocated  in  hk  speech  on  tUa 
snhteatdoUveied  Felsraaiy  llOt,  17M. 
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ftoy  snseptkm  or  teserre,  m  if  nrr  labarioiu  seal 
fai  my  do^  had  been  &  regular  abdioattoa  of  my 
tnut. 

To  open  my  whole  heart  to  yoa  oo  tias  sah- 
OiaudioT  j®***)  ^  ^°  oooffiSB,  bowOTor,  that  there 
rvtocBoM  to  were  other  times  besides  the  two  years 
m  which  I  did  vait  yon,  when  I  was 
not  wholly  without  leisare  fat  repeating  that 
mark  of  my  respect ;  bat  I  ooold  not  bring  my 
mind  to  see  yon.  Yoa  remember  that  in  the 
beginning  of  this  American  war  (that  era  of  ca- 
lamity, di^raoe,  and  downfinU — an  era  which  no 
fedbg  mind  will  ever  meotioo  withont  a  tear 
for  England)  yen  were  greatly  divided ;  uid  a 
very  itRiag  body,  if  not  the  gtnagm,  eppoeed  tt- 
■elf  to  the  madiMss  wfaiA  «Twy  art  and  every 
power  were  employed  to  render  popnlar,  in  or- 
der that  the  errors  of  tiM  nbrs  might  be  lost  in 
die  general  blindneu  of  the  nation.  This  oppo- 
lilirai  oontiBoed  until  after  our  'great,  bat  most 
nnfortonale  victory  at  Lutg  Island.*  Then  all 
the  moonds  and  banks  of  onr  constancy  were 
borne  down  at  once,  and  the  phrensy  of  the  Amer- 
ican  war  broke  in  t^n  on  1^  a  dehige.  This 
victory,  which  seemed  to  pat  lui  immediate  end 
to  all  difficnlties,  perfected  in  A  that  spirit  <tf 
domination  which  oar  onparaljeled  prosperity 
had  but  too  long  nartuied.  We  had  been  so 
very  powerful,  and  so  very  prosperous,  that  even 
the  humblest  of  us  were  degraded  into  the  vices 
and  follies  of  kings.  We  lost  all  measure  be- 
tween means  and  ends ;  and  oar  headlong  de- 
sires beoame  our  politics  and  our  morals.  All 
men  who  wished  for  peaoe,  or  retained  any  sen- 
timents of  moderation,  w«re  overbome  or  ai- 
lenoed ;  and  tlus  city  was  led  by  eveiy  ar^oe 
(and  inobably  with  more  managwnant,  beoaase 
I  was  one  cSjoat  members)  to  dietii^iah  itself 
fay  its  seal  for  that  fatal  eanse.  In  this  tamper 
of  TOOTS  aad  of  my  mind,  I  should  have  sooner 
flea  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth  than  have 
shown  myself  here.  I,  who  saw  in  every  Amer- 
ioui  victory  (for  yoa  have  had  a  long  series  of 
these  misfortunes)  the  germ  and  seed  of  the  na- 
val power  of  France  and  Spain,  Which  all  oar 
heat  and  warmth  against  Amerioa  was  only 
hatching  into  life — I  should  not  have  been  a 
welcome  visitant  with  the  brow  and  the  lao- 
goage  of  such  feelings.  When  allerward  the 
other  face  of  yoar  calamity  was  turned  apon 
yoa,  and  showed  itself  in  defeat  and  distress,  I 
shunned  yoa  full  as  much.  1  felt  sorely  this  va- 
riety in  oar  wretchedness,  and  I  did  not  vriah  to 
have  the  least  appearance  insulting  yoa  with 
that  show  of  superiority  which,  though  it  may 
not  be  assumed,  is  generally  sospected  in  a  time 
of  calamity  frcMn  those  whose  previous  warnings 
lave  been  despised.  I  eoold  not  bear  to  show 
yoa  a  representative  whose  face  did  not  Feflect 
tfaM  of  his  oonstitoents ;  a  fhoe  that  oonld  not 
joy  in  yonr  joys  and  sorrow  in  your  sorrows. 

1  This  occaired  ia  An^t,  1776,  when  the  army 
vnder  WaiUngton  was  defeated,  and  New  Yoi^ 
taken  by  the  British.  This  BDocasi  made  the  war 
pc^nUr  thnm^ioDt  England,  and  created  an  expect 
otion  of  the  immediate  redaction  of  As  edonies. 
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But  time  at  length  has  made  as  all  of  one  apb^ 
iaa;  and  we  have  all  opened  oar  eyes  od  the 
troe  natore  of  the  Amstioan  war,  to  the  tnw 
nature  of  all  its  saooeases  and  aU  hs  failarefl. 

In  that  publio  storm,  too,  I  had  my  private 
feelings.  I  had  se«i  blown  down  and  prostrate 
on  the  gronnd  several  of  those  hoosas  to  whom 
I  was  ohiefly  indebted  for  the  honor  this  city  has 
dtme  me.  I  confess,  that  while  the  wounds 
those  I  loved  were  yet  green,  I  eoold  not  bear 
to  show  myself  in  pride  and  triamph  in  that 
place  into  which  their  partiality  had  brought 
me,  and  to  appear  at  feasts  and  rejoicings,  in 
the  midst  o(  tivb  grief  and  eolamir^  of  my  warm 
friends,  my  sealoas  aapporters,  my  genwons  ben- 
efoeton.  Thisiiatnie,aii«urniahed,  andi^ais- 
ed  state  of  the  a^r.   Ton  will  judge  of  iL 

This  is  the  onHj  one  of  Ae  ahnrges  in  which 
I  am  personally  oonoened.  As  to  the  other 
matters  olgeoted  against  me,  which  in  their  turn 
I  shall  mention  to  you,  remember  once  more  I  do 
*M  mean  to  extenaate  or  excuse.  Why  should 
I,  when  the  things  chexged  are  among  thoae 
upon  which  I  foond  all  my  reputation  ?  What 
vronld  be  left  to  me,  if  I  myself  was  the  man  who 
softened,  and  bluided,  and  diluted,  and  weaken- 
ed, all  the  distinguisUng  colore  of  my  lite,  so  as 
to  leave  nothing  disttBCt  and  determinate  in  my 
whole  conduct?* 

Jl.  It  has  been  said,  and  it  is  the  second  oharge, 
that  in  the  questions  of  the  Irish  eii«i»i 
trade  I  did  not  consult  the  interest  aWB^ftytwd* 
of  my  constituents,  or,  to  speak  out 
strongly,  that  I  rather  acted  as  a  nodve  of  Ire- 
land, tlwn  as  on  English  member  of  ParliamraL 

I  certainly  have  very  warm,  good  wtsbes  for 
the  plaoe  of  my  Inrth.  Bot  the  sfdwre  of  my 
duties  is  my  trne  ooantry.  It  was  as  a  man  at- 
tached to  jroor  interest  and  xealoos  for  the  otm- 
servation  of  yonr  power  and  dignity,  that  I  act 
ed  on  that  occasion,  and  on  all  bccasiong.  Yoa 
were  involved  in  the  American  war.  A  new 
world  of  policy  was  opened,  to  which  it  was 
necessary  we  should  conform,  whether  we  would 
or  not  j  and  my  only  thought  was  how  to  con- 
form to  our  situation  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
nnite  to  this  kingdom,  in  prosperi^  and  in  afifec- 
tion,  whatever  remained  of  the  empire.  I  was 
true  to  my  old,  standing,  invariable  principle, 
that  all  things  which  came  from  Great  Britain 
should  issue  as  a  gift  of  her  bounty  and  benefi- 

*  It  is  80  old  adage,  that  the  aodience  makes  the 
orator ;  and  it  ia  certainly  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bnrke, 
ia  speaking  than  lately  of  himaelT  hefan  a  body 
of  plain  men  like  the  people  of  Bristtd,  was  ntlre^ 
free  fi«n  that  appearance  of  dis^y,  and  that  Intto- 
skm  of  what  is  purely  fancifal,  which  sometimes 
marked  bis  perfemances  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Never  was  a  defenie  more  iagenioni,  and  yet  man 
simple  and  manly.  There  Is  no  affected  modesQr 
aboat  nor  is  there  Ae  slightest  appearance  of 
vanity  or  arrogonoe.  If  any  one  sbonld  consider  be- 
forehand what  khid  of  answer  was  to  be  given  to 
BO  Mvolons  an  objection,  it  woald  hardly  seem  pos- 
sible to  frame  one  containing  so  mnch  solitl  and  In- 
genions  tboogji^  and  yet  so  perfectly  soited  to  the 
aatore  of  ttie  case. 
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cfloce,  rather  than  as  claims  recovered  against  a 
straggling  litigant ;  or  at  least,  that  if  your  be- 
neficeDce  obtained  no  credit  in  your  conceBsions, 
yet  that  they  ahoold  appear  the  salutary  provi- 
nons  of  your  wisdom  and  foresight;  not  as  things 
WTQDg  from  yon  with  your  blood,  bj  the  cruel 
gripe  of  a  rigid  naoessity.  The  first  oonoes- 
■ions,  by  being  (much  against  my  will)  njangled 
and  stripped  a[  the  parts  which  ware  neoeasaiy 
to  mak«  oat  their  jost  correspottdeooe  and  con- 
nection in  trade,  were  ct  no  use.  The  next  year 
a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  bring  the  thing 
iato  better  shape.  This  attempt  (countenanced 
by  the  Minister),  on  the  very  firat  appearance  of 
some  popular  tmeasiness,  waa,  after  a  consider- 
able progrsu  through  the  Honse,  thrown  out  by 
Aim." 

What  was  the  consequence?    The  whole 
yj,^„  (,  I  kingdom  of  Ireland  was  instantly  in  a 
^o^riib  flame.   Threatened  by  foreigners,  and, 
as  they  thought,  insulted  by  England, 
they  residved  at  onoe  to  resist  tiie  poveraof 

•  Ireland  was  reduced  to  lo  much  diitreai  by  the 
Btoppaga  of  trade  during  the  American  war,  that 
Lord  Nugent  offered  a  number  of  resolutions  in  1778 
tor  removing  the  restrictions  of  tbe  Navigation  Act, 
and  aOowiag  her  a  laqe  participation  in  the  com- 
nerce  (tftfaeworid.  This  was  vebemently  opposed  i 
bj  Bristd,  hi  common  with  the  oUier  great  oommer 
dal  towns;  bat  Mr.  Burke  feh  himself  bound  tosap- 
port  the  measure  againit  the  wishes  and  instroo- 
timis  of  bis  conatitaeots.  The  ministry,  however, 
became  slarmed  by  the  clamor,  sud  nothing  effect- 
ml  was  done.  In  1779,  another  attempt  of  the  same 
natnre  was  made  by  I<("d  Nugent,  with  Lord  North's 
anmbation ;  bat  tfae  minister  became  alanned  again, 
and  defeated  the  plsn.  The  Irish,  indignant  at  this 
treatment,  now  famed  aaaociatious  (after  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Americans)  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  all 
English  manufactured  articles.  Aisociatbns  of  a 
still  more  alarming  character  bod  already  cqmmen- 
eed.  The  French  and  Spanish  fleets  effected  a 
junction  in  August,  1779,  and,  driving  back  the  Bn- 
glisb  fleet  (which  was  macfa  inferior),  swept  the 
dionnel  without  reiistaoce  or  molestation,  and 
threatened  a  descent  on  Ireland.  The  people,  left 
without  protection  by  Ae  Bi^;Usb  government,  flaw 
to  arms;  a  port  of  then  under  an  implied  authority 
from  the  magistrates,  and  part  with  no  aatfaority  but 
tbe  necessity  of  natiraal  defense.  The  celebrated 
corps  of  Irish  VoLiTHTESits,  consisting  of  between 
fbr^  and  fifVy  tboussnd  men,  was  embodied,  armed, 
and  officered,  wi^in  a  few  weeks.  The  Iri^  Par- 
liament met  shortly  after,  and  approved  their  con. 
duct  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks.  With  ttiese 
troops  at  their  cMomand,  they  sent  a  significant  ad- 
dress to  the  King,  declaring  that  "it  was  not  by 
temporary  expedients,  but  by  a  free  trade  that  the 
nation  was  to  be  saved  from  impending  ruin."  To 
enforce  tiiis  address,  they  limited  tbeir  supplies  to 
the  period  of  six  mooths,  instead  of  die  ordinary 
term  of  two  years.  It  was  now  obvious  that  a  ra- 
bellioQ  in  Ireland  would  be  added  to  that  in  tfae 
colonies,  unless  the  ministry  yielded  nt  once.  The 
whole  nation  "  bad  their  face  toward  America,  and 
tbeir  back  toward  England."  Hence  tiie  instan- 
taneous concessions  so  graphically  described  by 
Mr.  Burke.  Bven  (be  woolea  trade — "the  sacred 
fleece" — which  the  English  bad  gusrded  Witt  sndi 
jeakras  care,  was  thrown  open  to  Oie  Irish. 


France,  and  to  cast  off  yours.  As  for  us,  we 
were  able  neither  to  protect  nor  to  restrain 
them.  Forty  thousand  men  were  raised  and 
disciplined  without  commission  from  the  Crown. 
Two  illegal  armies  were  seen  with  banners  dis- 
played  at  the  some  time,  and  in  the  same  coun> 
try.  No  executive  in^istrate,  no  judicature  in 
Ireland,  would  aobnowladg^  the  legality  of  the 
amy  which  bore  the  King^s  commission ;  and 
no  law,  or  aiq;>earanoe  of  law,  authorized  the 
army  eommisaioiied  by  itaelT.  In  this  unexam- 
pled state  of  things,  which  the  least  error,  the 
least  trespass  on  the  right  or  left,-  would  have 
hurried  down  the  precipice  into  an  abyss  of 
blood  and  confasi(Hi,  the  people  of  Irelaad  de* 
mand  a  freedom  of  trade  with  arms  in  their 
hands.  They  interdict  all  commerce  between 
the  two  nations.  They  deny  all  new  supply  in 
the  House  of  ConuDons,  although  in  time  of  war. 
They  stint  the  trust  of  the  old  revenue,  given  for 
two  years  to  all  the  King's  predecessors,  to  six 
months.  The  British  Parliament,  in  a  former 
session  frightened  into  a  limited  concession  by 
the  menaces  of  Ireland,  frightened  out  of  it  by 
the  menaces  of  England,  was  now  frightened 
back  again,  ant'made  a  universal  surrender  of 
all  that  had  be^n  thought  the  peculiar,  reserved, 
auconmanieable  rights  of  England— the  exoln- 
sive  commerce  of  America,  of  Afrioa,  of  \h9 
West  bidiea — all  the  gnnmeradmis  oT  the  Aott 
vS  Navigatkm—oll  the  manufactures,  iron,  glasa, 
even  Uie  last  pledge  of  jealousy  and  pride,  the 
interest  hid  in  the  secret  of  our  hearts,  the  in- 
veterate prejudice  molded  into  the  oautitatiou 
oar  frame,  even  the  sacred  fleece  itseU^'  all 
went  t(^ether.  No  reserve ;  no  exception  \  no 
debate ;  no  discussion.  A  sudden  light  broke  in 
upon  us  all.  It  broke  in,  not  through  well-con- 
trived and  well-disposed  windows,  but  through 
fiaws.  and  breaches;  through  the  yavt'ning 
chasms  of  our  ruin.  '  We  were  taught  wisdom 
by  humiliation.  No  town  in  England  presumed 
to  have  a  prejudice,  or  dared  to  mutter  a  peti- 
tion. What  was  worse,  the  whole  Parliameot 
of  Engluid,  which  retained  authority  for  nothing 
but  surrenders,  was  deified  of  every  shadow 
of  superintendence.  It  was,  without  any  quali- 
fication, denied  in  theory,  aa  it  had  been  tram- 
pled upon  in  practice.  This  scene  of  shame  and 
di^rada  has,  in  a  manner  while  I  am  speaking; 
ended  by  the  perpetual  establisbmeot  of  miUtoiy 
power,  in  the  dominions  of  this  Crown,  without 
c<msent  of  the  British  Legislature,  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  the  constitution,  ctwtrary  to  the 
declaration  of  right;'  and  by  this  your  liberties 

*  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  story  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, and  the  golden  fleeoe  of  Colchis,  wbicb  was 
guarded  by  a  dn^on  that  never  slept.  Many  have 
supposed  this  to  be  a  historical  myth,  relating  to 
the  first  introdaction  of  sheep  into  Greece  from  tha 
Enxine  for  the  sake  of  their  wool,  and  Mr.  Borke 
pcrbsps  so  regarded  it.  The  image  that  follows  is 
one  of  ti>e  strongest  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Buri»  or  any  other  orator. 

^  Tlw  Irish  Parilament,  flashed  }rj  tbeir  snoceH 
in  respect  to  trade,  passed  a  bin  enacting  that  tba 
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are  swept  awaj  along  with  ^mr  sapreme  aa- 
tbority — and  both,  linked  together  from  the  ba- 
ginning,  hare,  I  am  afraid,  both  togethnr  periah* 
ed  roraver. 

Wb^l  geatlemen,  was  I  not  to  foresee,  or, 
CowMoT  foreseeing,  was  I  not  to  endeavor  to 
Kr.  Baita.  g^^g  from  all  these  multiplied  mia- 
ehieb  and  disgraces?  Would  the  little,  silly,  can- 
rass  prattle  of  obeying  instructions,  and  having 

00  opinions  but  yoon,  and  snob  idle,  senseless 
tales,  wbioh  amuse  the  vaoant  ears  ontbink- 
ing  men,  have  saved  yoa  from  "  that  pelting  of 
the  pitiless  storm,"  to  whieh  the  loose  improvi- 
dence, the  cowardly  rashness  of  those  who  dare 
not  look  danger  ia  the  fiuse,  so  as  to  provide 
against  it  in  time,  and  therefore  thii>w  thera- 
lelves  headlong  into  the  midst  of  it,  have  expos- 
ed this  degraded  natitui,  beat  down  and  prostrate 
on  the  earth,  unsheltered,  unarmed,  unresisting? 
Was  I  an  Iridiman  on  that  day,  that  I  boldly 
withstood  our  pride  ?  or  on  the  day  that  I  hung 
down  my  head,  and  wept  in  shame  and  silence 
over  the  humiliation  of  Great  Britain  ?  I  be- 
came unpopular  in  England  for  the  one,  and  in 
Ireland  for  the  other."  What  then  ?  What  ob- 
ligation lay  on  me  to  be  popular  ?  I  was  bound 
to  serve  both  kingdoms.  To  be  pleased  with 
my  service  was  their  affair,  not  mine. 

I  was  an  Irishman  in  the  Irish  business,  just  as 
Bi  *cMd  b  >«-  toaah  as  I  was  an  American,  when, 
Sbi bJ ^  principles,  I  wislwd  yoa 
ih}ujm£  ^  ooDcede  to  Amerioa,  at  a  time 
when  she  prayed  conaeiaion  at  oar 
feet.   Just  u  much  was  I  ua  Amerioan,  when 

1  wished  Parliament  to  aStx  terms  in  victory, 
and  not  to  wait  the  well-chosen  hour  cf  defeat, 
fin-  making  good,  by  wedniess  aod  supplica- 
titHi,  a  claim  of  prerogative,  pre-eminence,  and 
anthoriiy. 

Instead  of  requiring  it  from  me  as  a  point  of 
dnty  to  kindle  with  your  passions,  bad  yon  all  been 
aa  cool  as  I  was,  you  would  have  been  saved  dis- 
graces and  distresses  that  are  unutterable.  Do 
you  remember  our  commission  ?  We  sent  out 
a  solemn  embassy  aoroes  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to 
lay  the  crown,  the  peerage,  the  Coromons  of 
Great  Britain,  at  the  feet  of  the  American-Con- 
gress."    That  our  disgrace  might  want  no  sort 

military  force  oflreland  ihonld  be  governed  by  litwi 
of  their  own  cooatry,  asd  not  of  the  Engliiii  Parlia- 
ment Lord  North  yielded,  and  introdaced  an  alter- 
■lioD  by  which  the  law  was  made  perpetoaL  It 
was  h«iioe  called  the  bisb  Perpatnal  Hntiny  Act, 
aod  wiia  strongly  condemned  by  Hr.  Borke  and 
many  of  the  beat  friends  of  Ireland,  tar  the  reasona 
here  given. 

'  Mr.  BarltQ  "witbatood  the  pride"  of  England, 
when  he  ioiiited  on  the  grant  of  free  trade  to  the 
Irish,  wbo  bad  always  been  treated  as  a  conqnered 
people;  and  "wept  hi  shame  aad  sUeDCe  over  the 
hmnOiatioB  of  Oieat  Britain,"  when  the  Irish  Per- 
petual Itntiny  Act  was  pasted.  The  fimner  made 
him  nnpopolar  in  Eogland,  the  latter  io  Ireland. 

*  This  waa  soon  after  the  defeat  of  Bnr^yne ;  and 
Ur.  Barke  argnea,  that  as  the  people  of  Bristol  now 
■aw  be  was  right  in  wishing  to  conciliate  America, 
aod  prevent  these  disgraces,  so  ha  was  also  right  in 


brightening  and  bnmisbing,  obaerve  wbo  they 
were  that  composed  this  famous  embassy.  My 
Lord  Carlisle  is  among  ^e  first  ranks  of  our  no- 
bility. He  is  the  identical  ooan  who,  but  two 
years  before,  had  been  put  forward  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  session  in  the  House  <^  Lords,  as  the 
mover  of  a  haughty  and  rigorous  address  against 
America.  ■  He  was  pat  in  tbe  frrnit  of  the  em- 
bassy of  submission.  Mr.  Eden  was  taken  from 
Uie  office  cf  Lord  Suffolk,  to  whom  he  waa  then 
nnder  Secretary  of  State ;  from  the  (Mob  of  that 
Lord  Sufiblk,  whc^  bat  a  few  weeks  before,  in 
his  place  io  Parliament,  did  not  deign  to  inqoira 
where  a  congress  of  vagrants  waa  to  be  foond. 
This  Lord  Suffolk  sent  Mr.  Edm  to  find  theee 
vagrants,  without  knowing  where  his  King's  gen- 
erals were  to  he  found,  who  were  joined  in  the 
same  commission  of  supplicating  those  whom 
they  were  sent  to  subdue.  They  enter  the  cap- 
ital  of  Amerioa  only  to  abandim  it ;  and  theee 
assertora  and  representatives  of  the  dignity  of 
England,  at  the  tail  of  a  dying  army,  let  By  their 
PartliiaQ  shells  memorials  and  remonstrances 
at  random  behind  them:  Their  promises  and  their 
offers,  their  flatteries  and  their  menaces,  were  aH 
despised ;  and  we  were  saved  the  disgrace  of 
their  formal  reception,  only  because  tbe  Congress 
scorned  to  receive  them  ;  while  the  State  House 
of  independent  Phihulelphia  opened  bet  doors  to 
the  pnbUo  entiy  of  the  embaeador  of  France. 
Fran  war  and  Uoodwa  vent  to  Bi^aussimi  and 
from  aubraissioa  pltu^ed  baok  agua  to  war  and 
blood;  to  desolate  and  be  desolat^  without  mea-  , 
sore,  hope,  or  end.  I  am  a  Boyalist :  Ibloalwdfbr 
this  degraidatioo  of  the  Crown.  I  am  a  Whig :  I 
blushed  for  the  dishonor  of  Parliament.  I  am 
a  true  Englishman :  I  felt  to  the  quick  for  the 
disgrace  of  England.  I  am  a  man :  I  felt  for 
the  melancholy  reverse  of  human  affiuis,  in  tbe 
fall  of  the  first  power  in  the  world. 

To  read  what  was  approaching  in  Ireland,  in 
the  black  and  bloody  cfaaractere  of  the  American 
war,  was  a  painful,  bat  it  was  a  necessary  part 
of  my  publio  duty ;  for,  gentlemen,  it  is  not 
your  fond  desires  or  mine  that  can  altu*  the  na- 
ture of  things  J  by  contending  against  which  what 
have  we  got,  or  shall  ever  get,  but  defeat  and 
shame  ?  I  did  not  obey  your  instructions  1  No, 
I  conformed  to  the  inetmetiona  ot  troth  and  na- 
ture, and  muntoiued  your  interest  against  your 
opinions  with  a  constancy  that  became  me.  A 
representative  worthy  of  you  ought  to  be  a  per- 
son of  stability.  I  am  to  look,  indeed,  to  your 
opinions ;  bat  to  such  opinions  as  yoa  and  I  mutt 
have  five  years  hence.  I  was  not  to  look  to  the 
flash  of  the  day :  I  knew  that  you  chose  me,  in 
ray  place  along  with  others,^  to  be  a  [rillar  of  the 
state,  and  not  a  'treadier-oock  on  the  top  of  the 
edifioe,  exalted  for  my  levity  and  versatility,  and 
of  no  use  but  to  indicate  the  shiftings  of  every 
fashiixiable  gale.  Would  to  God,  the  value  of 
my  sentiments  oa  Ireland  and  on  America  had 
been  at  this  day  a  subject  of  doubt  and  discussion  1 


voting  for  an  extensioa  of  trade  to  Ireland,  aa  a 
measnn  ofccnidHetion  Sar  that  ooontry. 
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No  matter  what  my  safferinga  bad  been,  so  that 
this  kingdom  had  kept  the  autboritj  I  wished  it  to 
raaiotain,  by  a  grave  foresight,  aod  by  an  equi- 
table temperaooe  in  die  use  of  its  power. 

III.  The  next  article  of  otiarge  on  my  public 
TUrfctaig*-  otHiduct,  and  that  vbioh  I  find  rather 
itafi^MiHoi^  the  most  prevalent  of  all,  is  Lord 
Beaocbanip's  bill."'  I  mean  his  bill  of 
last  sesaiwi,  for  niamaBg  the  law-inrooeas  otfo- 
oeraing  impriflOBment.  It  b  said  (to  aggravate 
the  o&nse)  that  I  treated  the  petition  of  this 
atey  with  eoitempti  even  in  preaentii^  it  to  the 
Hmbb,  and  txpnaei  my»tilS  in  terms  d  mari:ed 
disiespeet  Had  .diis  latter  part  of  the  charge 
been  tme,  no  merits  on  the  side  of  the  qoestioa 
which  I  took  could  possibly  ezciue  me.  Bat  I 
am  incapable  of  treating  this  city  with  disrespect, 
Tery  fcnrtanately,  at  this  minute  (if  my  lutd  eye- 
stglU  does  not  deceive  me),  the  worthy  gentle- 
man [Mr.  Williams],  depated  on  this  business, 
stands  directly  before  me.  To  him  I  appeal, 
whether  I  did  not,  tbongh  it  militated  with  my 
oldest  and  my  most  recent  public  opinions,  deliv- 
er the  petition  with  a  strong  and  more  than 
nsual  recommeadation  to  the  ooosiderationof  the 
House,  on  account  of  the  character  and  conse- 
quence of  those  who  signed  it.  I  believe  the 
worthy  gentleman  will  tell  you,  that  the  veiy  day 
I  reoeiwd  it  I  api^ied  to  the  sc^oitor,  now  the 
attorney  general,  to  ^ve  it  an  immediate  con- 
sideration, and  Iw  most  oUtgingly  and  instantly 
ooosented  to  employagreat  dealof  hiaveiTvat- 
iHUetimetowriteuieiqdanationtrf'the'bill.  I 
atteoded  the  oannLttee^n^  all  posubla  oare  and 
diligence,  in  order  that  every  olqeotion  of  yours 
might  meet  with  a  solution,  or  produce  an  atter- 
UkH).  I  entreated  your  learned  recorder  (always 
ready  in  bosinaas  in  which  you  take  a  concern) 
to  attend.  But  what  will  you  say  to  those  who 
blame  me  for  supporting  Lord  Beouchamp's 
ImII,  as  a  disre»pectfol  treatment  of  your  petition, 
when  you  bear  that,  out  of  respect  to  you,  I  my- 
self was  the  caose  of  the  loss  of  'that  very  bill  ? 
For  the  noble  Lord  who  brought  it  in,  and  who, 
I  must  say,  has  much  merit  for  this  and  some 
other  measures,  at  my  request  consented  to  put 
it  off  for  a  week,  which  the  speaker's  illness 
lengthened  to  a  fortnight ;  and  then  the  frantic 
tumult  about  popery  drove  that  and  every  ra- 
tional business  from  the  House.**  So  that  if  I 
chose  to  make  a  defense  of  myself,  on  the  little 
principles  of  a  culprit,  pleading  in  his  ezcuIjNb. 

»  This  bill  (introdnced  Feb.  10, 1780)  aflowed  an 
fanpiisoned  debtor,  wbo  gave  up  all  his  property,  and 
made  oath  that  he  was  sot  worth  five  pounds  in  the 
worid,  except  the  bedding  of  bis  wife  and  the  clothes 
of  his  children,  to  appear  before  a  court.  Tbli  court 
was  strictly  to  investigate  the  facts,  and  release  bim 
if  they  saw  fit,  from  nnqgrwoHMiMt,  thot^  not  from 
Us  debt,  for  which  bis  fata  re  eamfaigi  were  sttU 
'BMb.  This  bill  Mr.  Bnrhesnppoited.  It  was  lost, 
however,  in  ttie  way  mentioned  above.  And  yet  at 
Bristol  he  was  overvrbelmed  with  obloquy,  for  giv- 
ing tus  conntenance  to  ^ii  imperfect  meaaore  of 
justice  and  hnmanity,  and  acta  ally  lost  his  election 
ddefly  od  Ais  gnrand, 

"  Tha'NoFopeiy'iiotiWbkit  fiir  some  di^t 


tion,  I  might  not  only  secure  my  acquittal,  but 
make  merit  with  the  oppoeera  of  the  bill.  But 
I  shall  do  no  such  thing.  The  truth  is,  that  I  did 
occasion  the  loss  the  bill,  and  by  a  delay  caused 
by  my  respect  to  you.  Bat  such  an  event  was 
never  in  my  contemplation  j  and  I  am  so  far  from 
taking  credit  for  the  defeat  of  that  measure,  that 
I  can  not  soffioiently  lament  my  misfortnne,  if  but 
one  man  who  ought  to  be  U  huge  baa  passed  ft 
year  in  prisw  by  my  means.  I  am  a  debtor  to 
the  debtors :  I  confess  judgmeBt :  I  owe  what, 
if  ever  it  be  in  my  power,  I  shall  most  certainly 
pay — ample  atonement,  and  nsarious  amends  to 
liberty  and  hnmaoi^  for  my  unhappy  Jupao. 
For,  gentlemen,  Lord  Beaaehamp'a  biU  was  a 
law  oFJustioe  and  policy,  as  far  as  it  went ;  I  say 
as  far  as  it  went,  for  its  fault  was  its  being,  in 
the  remedial  part,  miserably  defective. 

There  are  two  capital  fajilta  in  oar  law  with 

relation  to  civil  debts.    One  is,  that  ,  

every  man  is  presumed  solvent:  a  Uwfiirtheiv- 
presumption,  in  innamerable  cases,  ""^'^^'^ 
directly  against  truth.  Therefore  the  debtor  is 
ordered,  on  a  suppositim  of  ability  and  fraud,  to 
be  coerced  his  liberty  until  he  makes  payment. 
By  this  means,  in  all  cases  of  civil  insolvency 
without  a  pardon  from  his  creditor,  he  is  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life  ;  and  thus  a  miserable,  mis- 
taken invention  of  artificial  scieiice,  <^rates  to 
change  a  civil  into  a  criminal  judgment,  and  to 
scourge  misfbrtuiw  or  iadisorBtiai  with  a  pual^ 
ment  which  the  law  does  not  inflict  <xk  the  great- 
est crimes. 

The  next  fiioh  is,  that  the  inflicting  of  that  pun- 
ishment is  not  on  the  opinion  of  an  equal  and  pub- 
lic judge,  but  is  referred  to  the  arfaitiwy  discretion 
of  a  private,  nay,  interested  and  irritated  Individ* 
ual.  He  who  formally  is,  and  substantially  mght 
to  be  the  judge,  is  in  reality  no  more  than  minis* 
terial,  a  mere  executive  iostrumcnt  of  a  private 
man,  who  is  at  once  judge  and  partf.  Every 
idea  of  judioi^  order  is  subverted  by  this  pro* 
cedure.  If  the  insolvency  be  no  crime,  why  is 
it  punished  with  arbitrary  imprisonment  7  If  it 
be  a  crime,  why  is  it  delivered  kto  private  hands 
to  pardon  without  discretion,  or  to  punish  without 
mercy  and  without  measure  ? 

.  To  these  faults,  gross  and  cmnl  AolU  m  our 
law,  the  excellent  principle  of  Lord  f^,^^ 
Beaachamp's  bill  applied  some  sort  nw4bf^!ard 
of  remedy.  I  know  that  credit  most  "•""^"^ 
be  preserved,  but  equity  must  be  preserved  too; 
and  it  is  imposnUe  that  any  thing  should  he  nec- 
essary to  commerce  which  is  inoonsistcnt  wi^ 
justice.  The  principle  of  credit  was  not  weak- 
ened by  that  biU.  God  forbid  I  The  enforcement 
of  that  credit  was  only  put  into  the  same  pubUo 
judicial  bands  on  which  we  depend  (or  oar  lives, 
and  ail  that  makes  life  dear  to  us.  But,  indeed, 
this  business  was  taken  up  too  warmly,  both  here 
aod  elsewhere.  The  bill  was  extremely  mistak- 
en. It  was  supposed  to  enact  vtat  it  never  en- 
acted ;  and  complaints  were  made  of  clauses  in 


involved  Pariiament  in  danger,  and  brought  Lcmdoo 
ts  the  verge  of  a  gensnl  oonflagratkm. 
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it  as  Dovelttee,  which  existed  before  the  noble 
Lord  that  broof^t  in  the  bill  wu  born.  There 
VM  a  isllacy  that  ran  through  the  whole  the 
obgeotioaa.  The  gentlemen  who  oppoaed  the  bill 
alwaj^  argued  as  if  the  option  lay  between  that 
bill  and  the  ancient  law ;  bat  this  is  a  grand  nis> 
take;  for  praoUoalfy  the  optioa  is  betWMB,  noC 
that  bill  and  the  tdd  law,  bat  between  that  bill 
and  tfaoae  ocMrioul  lawt  called  "  acta  of  graoe." 
For  the  operatioaof  the  old  lawksoseTage,  and 
lo  inooavanieat  to  society,  that,  finr  a  loay  time 
pest,  once  in  every  Parlienient,  and  lately  twiee, 
the  Legislatore  has  been  obliged  to  make  a  gen- 
eral arbitrary  jatl  delivery,  and  at  once  to  set 
open,  by  its  soveteign  aothorily,  all  Um  prisons 
in  England. 

GeoUemen,  I  never  relished  acts  graoe,  nor 
^  ever  submitted  to  them,  bat  from  de- 
tb>woiM^  spair  of  better.  They  are  a  dishonor- 
>ibk  nuKiy.  ^jjjg  invention,  by  whtch,  not  from  ha- 
manity,  not  firom  policy,  but  merely  beoaose  we 
have  not  room  enough  to  hold  these  victims  of 
the  abeordi^  of  oar  laws,  we  turn  loose  upon  the 
public  three  or  foor  thousand  naked  wretches, 
corrupted  by  the  habits,  debased  by  the  ignominy 
of  a  prison.  If  the  creditor  had  a  right  to  those 
careassee  as  a  natural  security  for  his  {Kt^wrty,  I 
an  sore  we  have  bo  right  to  deprive  him  of  diat 
aoeantji  bttiftbe  few  pounds  offleab  were  not 
aaeessary  to  his  seoaritTi  ^  ^  >  rifflit  to 
detain  tba  mfbrtonate  debtor,  withoat  any  bene- 
fit at  all  to  the  person  vriio  oonfined  him.  Take 
it  OS  yon  will,  we  commit  injustice.  Now  Lord 
Beaochamp's  bill  iateoded  to  do  deliberately,  and 
with  great  caotiMi  attd  eireomspeotioa,  npon  each 
several  cose,  and  with  all  attentioo  to  the  jost 
ckimaat,  what  acta  of  grace  do  in  a  mttdi  gnat. 
er  measure,  and  with  veiy  little  care,  caution,  or 
ddiberation. 

1  suspect  that  here,  too,  if  we  cwtrive  to  op- 
noMWiH  pose  thia  bill,  vre  shall  be  (band  in  a 
^^IX^^  atmj^^le  against  the  nature  of  things ; 
«Di*d.  for,  OS  we  grow  enlightened,  the  pub- 
lie  will  not  bear,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  pay 
for  the  maintenanoe  of  whole  anniea  of  prison- 
ers ;  nor,  at  their  own  expense,  submit  to  keep 
jails  as  a  sort  of  garrisons,  merely  to  fortify  the 
absord  principle  ^  making  men  judges  in  their 
own  cause.  For  cre^t  fan  littlo  or  no  omieem 
»  tins  onielty.  I  apeak  in  a  oommercial  osnem- 
Uy .  Too  know  that  oredit  is  pven  beoaose  cap- 
ita mmtt  be  employed ;  that  men  ookulitte  the 
chances  (tf  insolvency ;  and  they  either  withhold 
the  cridit  or  make  the  debtor  pay  the  risk  in  the 
price.  The  ooanttog-house  has  no  alliance  with 
the  jail.  Htdland  understands  trade  as  welt  as 
we,  and  she  has  done  mnch  more  than  this  obnox- 
ioos  bill  intended  to  do.  There  was  not,  when 
Mr.  Howard  visited  Holland,  more  than  one  pris- 
c»er  for  debt  in  the  great  city  of  Rotterdam.  Al- 
thoagh  Lord  Beauchamp's  [other]  act  (which 
was  previous  to  this  bill,  and  intended  to  feel  the 
way  for  it)  has  already  preserved  liberty  to  thon- 
aoodis  and  though  it  is  not  three  yeora  since  the 
last  act  of  graoe  passed,  yet,  by  Mr.  Howard's  last 
aooonnt,  there  were  near  three  thmnaiid  agaia  ia 


jail.  I  con  not  noma  dtis  gentleman  withoat  re- 
markiog  that  his  labors  and  writings  have  done 
moch  to  open  the  eyes  and  hearts  (^mankind.  He 
has  visited  all  Europe,  act  to  survey  the  sompta- 
oosnesa  oS  palaces  or  the  statelineaa  of  temples ; 
not  to  make  aoooxate  meosarementa  of  the  re- 
mans i^aneie&tgraadetar,  Bortolbrma  Naleof 
tbeonriosiQrc^nwdeniait;  nottoodlectmedda, 
or  collate  manasoripta,  but  to  dive  into  the  dqttfas 
of  doDgeoiH ;  to  plimge  into  tin  iirfbetivi  of  iuie* 
[Mlals;  to  sorwytbemanMoos  of  sorrow  and  pain, 
to  take  Ae  gage  and  dimensiane  of  minery,  de> 
pressitm,  and  eontampt ;  to  remember  the  fcH^oU 
ten,  to  attend  to  the  neglected,  to  viait  the  forMk- 
en,  and  to  compare  and  eollate  Ibo  distresses  o{ 
all  men  in  all  oountriM.  His  plan  is  original, 
and  it  ia  as  full  of  geniaa  as  it  is  of  hnmaaity. 
It  was  a  voyage  of  discovery  j  a  oircumnaviga* 
tion  of  charity.  Already  the  benefit  of  hia  la- 
bor is  felt  more  or  len  in  every  oonntiy :  I  hope 
he  vrill  anticipate  his  final  reward,  by  seeing  all 
its  ^eots  fully  realized  in  his  own.  He  will  re 
cetve,  not  by  retul,  bat  in  groas,  the  reward  ot 
those  who  visit  the  priscMter ;  and  he  has  so  fore- 
stalled and  monopolized  this  brooch  of  choriqr, 
that  there  irill  be,  I  trust,  litde  room  to  merit  by 
sQoh  acts  of  benevdoKie  hereafter." 

IT.  Nothing  now  remains  to  trouble  you  widi 
hot  the  fomth  chaise  against  ne —  ^^^^  am, 
the  bDsineas  cf  the  Rtnian  CaOio-  mMaraam^ 
Mes.**  It  is  a  bosinen  ok)aely  oon-  *^*^*''°^  . 
neeted  with  the  rest  They  are  all  on  one  and 
the  same  princ^>le.  My  little  aoheme  of  ooo- 
doot,  such  as  it  is,  is  all  arranged.  I  could  do 
nothing  but  wbat  I  have  done  on  this  solyect, 
withoat  confounding  the  whole  train  of  my  ideas 
and  distorbing  the  whole  order  of  my  life.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  ought  to  apologize  to  you  for  seeming 
to  think  any  thing  at  all  necessary  to  be  said  upon 
this  matter.  The  calumny  is  fitter  to  be  scrawled 
with  the  midnight  chalk  of  incendiaries,  with  "  No 
popery,"  on  walls  and  doors  of  devoted  bousea, 
than  to  be  mentioned  in  any  civilized  company. 
I  had  beard  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  on  that 
subject  was  very  prevalent  here.  With  pleasure 
I  find  that  I  have  been  grossly  misinTormed.  If 
it  exists  at  all  in  thU  oi^,  the  lawn  have  eniihed 
its  exertions,  and  oar  morab  ban  ritamed  its  ap- 
pearanoe  in  da^iiglit.  I  have  porstted  this  siHrit 
wherever  I  conid  trace  it,  bat  it  atOl  fled  frtMi  me. 

"  This  admirable  sketch  forma  not  uily  a  Just 
tribute  to  Ae  labora  of  Mr.  Howard,  and  a  beantilal 
ronodtng  off  of  ^  present  head,  bat  It  has  oU  the 
force  of  an  argvmetUfrom  admitted  facU ;  fi»  Lord 
BeBncbamp'a  bill  waa  deaignod  to  prevent  tens  of 
durassnda  from  being  immured  io  those  very  priaoos 
whoae  filth  and  wretchedneu  Hr.  Howsid  hod  laid 
open  before  the  pablio.  Hr.  Borke'a  ima^  of  "  a 
voyage  of  disoovery,  a  ciicumnavigatkm  <tf  chsri^," 
was  aoggeatcd  by  tiie  sxplorias  expedttkm  of 
tain  Cooke,  whoae  recent  denA  at  Ovryhee  had  Jnat 
been  beard  of  in  England.  Tbia  made  tbe  slloaiao 
one  of  doable  interest  to  the  public,  who  were  at 
that  time  lamenting  hia  dsadL 

1*  This  choree  relates  to  Ur.  Borke'a  vote  in  ins 
fcr  repealing  a  cruel  law  agahiat  the  Bonuta  Catbo- 
Ucs.  Thia  repeal  s*ve  rise  to  the  No  Pt^ery  rkits. 
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It  WKs  a  ghost  vhich  all  had  heard  of,  but  none 
bad  seen.  Ntme  would  acknowledge  that  he 
thoagbt  the  poblio  prooeeding  with  regard  to 
oar  Catholic  Dissenters  to  be  blanuble,  bat  ser- 
eral  were  sorry  it  had  made  an  ill  impression 
npoD  others,  and  that  my  interest  was  hurt  hy 
my  share  in  the  bosineai.  I  find  with  satisfira- 
tion  and  pride,  that  not  above  four  or  five  in  this 
oitf  (and  I  dare  say  these  misled  by  some  gross 
misrepresantatioa)  hsve  signed  that  symbol  ofde- 
hnion  and  bond  of  sedition,  that  libel  on  the  na- 
tional religion  and  English  oharaoter,  the  Protest- 
ant Association.'*  It  is,  therefore,  gentlemen,  not 
by  way  of  cure,  bat  <^ preventimi,  and  lest  the  arts 
of  wicked  men  may  prevail  over  the  integri^  of 
any  one  among  as,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to 
<^n  to  yoo  the  merits  of  this  transaction  pretty 
mach  at  large ;  and  I  beg  your  patience  apon  it ; 
for,  although  the  resaoniogs  that  have  been  used 
to  depreciate  the  act  are  of  little  force,  and  though 
the  anthority  of  the  men  concerned  in  this  ill  de- 
sign is  not  very  imposing,  yet  the  audaoionsness 
of  these  oonspirators  against  the  national  honor, 
and  the  extensive  wiokedneas  of  tbeir  attempts, 
have  T^aed  peraona  of  little  importance  to  a  de- 
gree of  evil  eminuice,  and  imparted  a  sort  of  sin- 
ister dignity  to  proceedings  that  had  their  origin 
in  only  the  meanest  and  Uindest  malice. 

Id  explaining  to  yoa  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament  which  have  been  complained  of,  I  will 
state  to  yon,  first,  the  thing  that  was  done ;  next, 
the  persons  who  did  it ;  and,  lastly,  the  grounds 
and  reasons  upon  which  the  Legislature  pro- 
eeeded  in  this  deliberate  act  of  public  justice 
and  pnblio  prudence. 

1.  Gentlemen,  the  condition  of  oar  nature  is 
Cum  *hich  ^7  oar  blessings  at  a 

wto  price.  The  Reformation,  one  of  the 
■ptetRgau  greatest  periods  of  human  improve- 
ment,  was  a  time  of  trouble  and  con- 
fnsion.  The  vast  structure  of  snperstition  and 
granny  which  had  bean  for  ages  in  rearing,  and 
which  WES  combined  with  the  interest  of  the  great 
and  q{  the  many;  whioh  was  molded  into  the 
lawa,  the  mannen,  and  oiril  institntions  of  na- 
tions, and  blended  with  the  frame  and  policy  of 
states,  ooald  not  be  brooght  to  tfie  gronnd  with- 
ont  a  fiearfhl  stn^gle ;  nor  could  it  Ui  without 
a  vident  conoossion  of  itself  ud  all  about  it. 
When  this  great  revolution  was  attempted  in  a 
more  regular  mode  by  government,  it  was  op- 
posed by  plots  and  seditions  of  the  people ;  when 
by  popniar  efforts,  it  was  repressed  as  rebellion 
by  the  hand  of  power;  and  bloody  executions 
(often  bloodily  returned]  marked  the  whole  of  its 
progress  through  all  its  stages.  The  affairs  of 
religion,  whioh  are  no  longer  heard  of  in  the  tu- 
mult of  onr  present  otmtentiqns,  made  a  principal 
ingredient  in  the  wars  and  politics  of  that  time ; 
the  enthusiasm  of  religion  threw  a  gloom  over 
the  politics,  and  political  interests  poisoned  and 
perverted  the  spirit  of  religion  upon  all  sides. 

>*  Those  who  ^gnad  the  articles  of  this  associa- 
tion beearae  pledged  to  use  aU  Ibe  eSnts  in  diair 
power  to  obtdn  tte  re-enactment  of  the  law  hi  qaes- 
tbn. 


He  Protestant  religion,  in  that  violent  struggle, 
infected,  as  the  Popish  had  been  before,  by  world- 
ly interests  and  worldly  passions,  became  a  per- 
secutor in  its  tarn,  snnetimes  of  the  new  sects, 
whioh -carried  dmr  own  principles  farther  than 
it  was  oonvenieot  to  the  original  reformers,  and 
always  of  the  body  from  whom  they  parted; 
and  this  persecuting  spirit  arose  not  only  from 
the  bitterness  <tf  retaliwtion,  but  from  the  merci* 
less  policy  of  fear. 

It  was  long  before  the  spirit  of  true  piety  and 
true  wisdom,  involved  in  the  principles  refor- 
mation, could  be  depurated  from  the  dregs  and 
feculence  of  the  contention  with  which  it  was  car- 
ried through.  However,  until  this  be  done,  the 
reformation  is  not  com^dete ;  and  those  that  Uiink 
themselves  good  Protestants,  from  their  animosity 
to  others,  are  in  that  respect  no  Protestants  at  alL 
It  was  at  first  thought  necessary,  perhaps,  to  op- 
pose to  popery  another  popery,  to  get  Uie  better 
of  it.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  laws  were  made 
in  many  countries,  and  in  this  kingdom  in  partic- 
ular, against  Prists,  which  are  as  bloody  as  any 
of  ibose  which  had  been  enacted  by  the  pofM^ 
princes  and  states ;  and  where  those  laws  were 
not  bloody,  iu  my  opinion  they  were  worse,  as 
they  were  slow,  cruel  outrages  on  oar  nature, 
and  kept  men  aUve  only  to  insult  in  their  persona 
every  ma  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  bimiBaity. 
I  pass  those  statutes,  because  I  would  spare  your 
pions  ears  the  repetition  of  soch  shocking  things ; 
and  I  come  to  that  partiaalar  law  the  repeal  a! 
which  has  produced  so  many  onnattural  and  un- 
expected ctmsequences. 

A  statute  was  fabricated  in  the  year  1699  by 
which  the  saying  mass  (a  church  scrv-  (j^^^^^ 
ice  in  the  Latin  tongue,  not  exactly  the  afiiwhw 
same  as  our  Liturgy,  but  very  near  it, 
and  containing  no  offense  whatsoever  against  the 
laws  or  i^ainst  good  morals)  was  ftn'ged  into  a 
crime  punishable  with  perpetoal  imprisonment. 
The  teaching  scbotd,  a  useful  and  virtuous  occu- 
pation, even  tba  teaching  in  a  private  bmily,  was 
in  every  Catholic  sotyeeted  to  the  same  nn pro- 
portioned ponidmnot  Yoar  iodnstry  and  the 
bread  of  yoar  diildren  was  taxed  for  a  peconiaty 
reward  tostinmlate  avarice  to  do  wbat  nature  re- 
fused ;  to  inform  and  proseonte  on  this  law.  Et- 
ery  Roman  Catholic  was,  tinder  the  same  act,  to 
forfeit  bis  estate  to  his  nearest  Protestant  rela- 
lation,  until,  through  a  profession  of  what  he  did 
not  believe,  he  redeemed  by  his  hypocrisy  what 
the  law  had  transferred  to  the  kinsman  as  the 
recompense  of  his  profligacy.  When  thd&  turn- 
ed out  of  doors  from  his  paternal  estate,  he  was 
disabled  from  acqairiog  any  other  by  any  indus- 
try, donation,  or  charity,  but  was  rendered  a  for- 
eigner in  his  native  land,  only  because  he  re- 
tained the  religion  along  with  the  property  hand- 
ed down  to  bim  from  thfwe  who  had  bew  the  old 
inhabitants  of  tbht  land  before  him. 

Does  any  oae  who  hears  me  approve  this 
scheme  of  things,  or  think  there  is  common  just- 
ice, common  sense,  or  common  honesty  in 'any 
part  of  it?  If  any  does,  let  bim  say  it,  andlnm 
ready  to  discosa  the  point  with  temper  and  caa- 
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dor.  BatiiHtBad(tfm>intniiig,  IperoeifeaTir- 
tnoiii  indigiMUioo  beginning  to  xise  b  your  minds 
on  the  mere  ooU  itnting  of  tbe  statute. 

Bot  what  will  yon  feel  when  yoa  know  fmn 
itoMibr  hiatory  how  this  statute  passed,  and 
EnTwi!!!^  what  were  the  motives,  and  what  tbe 
mode  of  making  it?  A  party  in  this 
nation,  enemies  to  tbe  system  of  the  ReTolntion, 
were  in  opposition  to  the  government  of  King 
William.  They  knew  that  onr  gloriooa  deliv- 
erer was  an  enemy  to  all  perseeation.  They 
knew  that  he  cams  to  free  as  from  slavery  and 
pt^iy,  oat  of  a  oountry  where  a  third  of  tbe 
people  are  contented  Catholics  onder  a  Protest- 
ant government.  He  oame,  with  a  part  of  his 
army  composed  of  those  very  Catholics,  to  over- 
set the  power  of  a  Popuh  prince.  Sneh  is  tbe 
aSeet  of  a  toleratmg  spirit ;  and  so  much  is  lib- 
erty served  in  every  way,  and  by  all  persons,  by 
a  manly  adhwenoe  to  ks  own  principles.  While 
freedom  is  true  to  itself  every  thing  becomes  snb- 
ject  to  it,  and  its  nay  adversaries  are  an  instru- 
ment in  its  hands. 

Tbe  party  I  apeak  of  (like  some  among  ns  who 
would  disparage  the  best  friends  of  their  coontiy). 
resolved  to  mdie  the  king  either  violate  his  prin- 
ciples of  toleration,  or  incur  tbe  odium  of  protect- 
ing Papists.  They  therefore  brought  in  this  bill, 
and  made  it  purposely  wicked  and  absurd,  that  it 
might  be  rejected.  The  theo  Court  p^rty,  dis- 
covering their  game,  tamed  tbe  tables  on  them, 
and  returned  their  bill  to  them  stofied  with  still 
greater  absurdities,  that  its  loss  might  lie  upon 
its  original  authors.  They,  finding  their  own 
ball  thrown  back  to  them„  kicked  it  beck  again 
to  their  adversaries ;  and  tbos-  this  act,  loaded 
with  the  doable  injustice  of  two  parties,  neiiker 
of  toioffl  intended  to  pan  what  tbey  hoped  the 
other  would  he  persuaded  to  rajest,  went  tlnongh 
the  Legislature^  contrary  to  the  real  wish  of  all 
parts  it,  and  of-nll  the  parties  that  composed 
it.  In  this  manner  these  inscdent  and  profligate 
fiustkms,  as  if  tbey  were  playing  with  balls  and 
ooonters,  made  a  sport  of  tbe  fortunea  and  tbe 
liberties  of  thmr  fellow-creatures.  Other  acts  of 
persecQtion  have  been  acts  of  maliee.'  This  was 
a  subvnsion  justice  from  wantconess  and  pet- 
ulance. Look  into  the  history  of  Bishop  Burnet. 
He  is  a  witness  without  exception. 

The  effects  of  the  act  have  been  as  misohiev- 
Opm^  COS  as  its  origin  was  Indiorous  and 
oTtbau*.  giianiefQi,  From  that  time  every  per- 
son of  that  commnnioD,  lay  and  ecclesiastio,  has 
been  obliged  to  fly  from  tbe  bee  of  day.  The 
clergy,  concealed  in  garrets  of  private  houses,  or 
obliged  to  take  shelter  (hardly  safe  to  themselves, 
but  infinitely  dangerous  to  Uietr  country)  under 
the  (Hrivileges  of  ibreign  ministers,  <^oiate^  as 
their  servants,  and  under  their  protection.  The 
whole  body  <tf  the  Catholios,  ocndemned  to  beg- 
gary and  to  ignorance  in  their  native  land,  have 
been  obliged  to  learn  the  principles  of  letters,  at 
the  hazard  of  alt  their  other  prinoiples,  from  the 
charity  of  your  enemies."  They  have  been  taxed 

uHandredaweresenttodieooll^atSt  Omer 


to  their  ruin  at  the  pleasnre  of  neoesaitoua  and 
profligate  relations,  and  aooording  to  the  meas- 
ure (rf'their  neoesuty  and  pndigai^.  Examples 
of  this  are  many  and  afliwting.  Some  of  them 
are'  known  to  a  IHend  who  stands  near  me  in 
this  hall.  It  is  but  six  or  seven  years  sutce  a 
clergyman  of  tbe  name  of  Malony,  a  man  ot  mor- 
als, neither  guilty  nor  aocused'of  any  thing  noxr 
ious  to  tbe  state,  was  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment ior  exerciaiog  the  functions  of  his  re- 
ligion, and,  af^er  lying  in  jail  two  or  three  years, 
was  relieved  by  the  mercy  of  government  from 
perpetual  imprisonment,  on  cwdition  of  perpet- 
ual banishment.  A  brother  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  a  Talbot,  a  name  respectable  in 
this  country  wliile  its  glory  is  any  part  of  its 
concern,  was  hauled  to  the  bar  of  tbe  Old  Bailey 
among  oommon  felons,  and  only  escaped  the  same 
doom,  either  by  some  error  in  the  process,  or  that 
the  wretoh  who  brought  him  there  oonld  not  cor- 
rectly describe  his  jierson  \  1  now  forget  which. 
In  short,  the  peraecntion  would  never  have  re- 
lented for  a  moment,  if  the  judges,  superseding 
(though  with  an  andngoons  exam^)  the  atriot 
rule  ^  their  artiAeial  du^l^the  higlier  obUga- 
titat  of  their  oonsciencej  did  not  constantly  throw 
every  difficult  in  tbe  way  of  such  informers. 
But  so  ineffectual  is  the  power  of  legal  evasion 
against  legal  iniquity,  that  it  was  but  the  other 
day  that  a  lady  ^  condition,  beyond  tbe  middle 
of  life,  was  on  the  point  of  being  stripped  of  her 
whole  fortune  by  a  near  relation,  to  whtwQ  she 
bad  been  a  friend  and  benefactor ;  and  she  most 
have  been  totally  ruined,  without  a  power  of  re- 
dress or  mitigation  from  tbe  conrts  of  law,  had 
not  the  Legislature  itself  rushed  in,  and,  by  a 
special  act  of  Parliament,  rescued  her  from  the 
injustice  of  its  own  statutes.  One  of  the  acta 
authorising  such  things  was  that  which  we  in 
part  repealed,  knowing  what  our  du^  was,  and 
doing  that  duty  as  men  of  honor  and  virtue,  as 
good  Protestants,  and  as  good  citisensi  Let 
him  stand  forth  duit  disapproves  wlwt  we  have 
dime  I 

Gentlemen,  bod  laws  are  the  worst  sort  of 
tyranny.  In  such  a  oountry  as  this,  y^^^^  „^ 
they  are  of  all  bad  things  the  worst :  aiororBUd 
worse  by  lar  than  any  where  else ; 
and  they  derive  a  particular  malignity  even  from 
the  wisdom  and  soundness  of  the  rest  of  our  in- 
stitutions. For  very  obvions  reasons,  you  can 
not  trust  the  Grown  with  a  dispensing  power 
over  any  of  your  laws.  However,  a  government, 
be  it  as  bad  as  it  may,  will,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
discretionary  power,  discriminate  times  and  per- 
sons ;  and  will  not  ordinarily  pursue  any  man, 
when  its  own  safety  is  not  concerned.  A  mer- 
cenary informer  knows  no  distinotiw.  Under 
such  a  ^stem,  the  obnoxious  pe<^le  are  slaves, 
not  only  to  tbe  government,  but  uiey  live  at  the 
mercy  of  ever;  mdividnal.  They  are  at  once 
the  skves  of  the  whole  community,  and  of  every 

and  other  institatiani  in  France,  where  a  sense  of 
wrong  conspiring  with  the  instruetiais  erf  men  at> 
tached  to  absolute  montrdqr,  made  them  enemies 
of  the  Enf^ish  government. 
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part  of  it;  and  wont  and  most  anmeraiibl 
nwi  are  duMe  on  'wfaoaa  goodnoM  they  most  de- 
pend-' 

In  this  sitaatKm  men  not  only  shrink  from 
tbe  frowns  of  a  stem  maffUtrate,  hat  they  are 
obliged  to  fly  from  their  very  species.  The 
seeds  of  destrootion  are  sown  in  civil  inter- 
coarse,  in  social  habitudes.  The  blood  of  vhole- 
Gome  kindred  is  iofeotsd.  Their  tables  and  beds 
are  surrounded  with  snaraa.  All  the  means  giv- 
en by  PiOTidenoe  to  make  life  safe  and  oomfort- 
able  are  perverted  into  instrommbi  of  torror  and 
torment.  This  qieoies  of  tmiTenal  subsarrieB- 
cy,  that  nudtes  very  servant  vriio  waiti  be- 
hind yoor  ohair  the  arbiter  of  your  Ufa  and  for- 
tune, has  such  ft  tendency  to  degrade  and  abase 
mankind,  and  to  deprive  them  of  that  aasared 
and  liberal  state  of  mind,  which  alone  can  make 
us  what  we  oaght  to  be,  that  I  vow  to  God  I 
would  sooner  bring  myself  to  put  a  man  to  im- 
mediate death  for  opinitns  I  disliked,  and  so  to 
get  rid  of  the  man  and  his  opinions  at  onoe,  tbta 
to  fret  him  with  a  feverish  being,  tainted  with 
the  jail  distemper  of  a  oontagioas  servitude,  to 
beep  him  above  ground,  an  animated  mass  of 
pntrefaction ;  corrupted  himself,  and  oormpling 
all  about  him.'^ 

2.  The  act  repealed  was  of  this  direct  tend- 
AMhorof  ency,  and  it  was  made  in  the  manner 
ihaiatmL  which  I  have  related  to  yon.  I  will  now 
tell  yoD  by  whom  the  bill  of  repeal  was  hronght 
into  ParlianuDt.  I  find  itbas  been  udostrioosly 
given  ont  in  this  oity  (from  kindness  to  me,  nn- 
'  qneetioQably)  that  I  was  tbe  mover  or  tbe  sec- 
onder.   The  faot  is,  I  did  not  once  open  my  lips 

Ur.  Borke's  mode  of  treating  a  labject  will  be 
seen  more  cleadyi  if  we  compare  faim  with  sncfa  a 
speaker  as  Mr.  Fox.  In  present  case,  for  in- 
stance; (I.)  He  prepares  die  way  by  a  beantiftal 
narration,  foJI  of  tfaoug^it.  Id  which  he  ibowa  how  it 
was  pmHiU  (or  Proteataats,  In  defiance  ol  sll  their 
principles^  to  become  persecutors.  (S.)  He  states  at 
large  the  cmel  enactments  of  the  law  in  qoestioD. 

He  describes  tbe  manDer  ia  which  it  was  pui- 
ed  amid  the  conflicts  of  "insolent  and  proflig^e 
factions,"  who  on  both  sides  bad  "made  it  pnrpoiely 
wicked  and  absurd,  that  it  might  be  rejected"  by 
the  opposing  pait^.  (4.)  He  shows  that  this  law, 
instead  of  being  saflbrad  to  sink  at  onoa  into  abey- 
anoe  as  too  bad  to  be  executed,  had  been  carried 
into  elfect  with  terrible  fldelity.  (5.)  He  adds  force 
and  dignity  to  these  individual  statements  by  rising 
to  a  general  truth,  that  "bad  laws  are  the  worst 
sort  of  granny,"  converting  "all  that  makes  life 
safe  and  comfiHtable  into  instmmenu  of  terror  and 
torment."  Now  Mr.  Fox,  ftam  bit  haUt  of  striking 
direoUy  at  the  heart  of  a  inbject,  mmld  probably 
have  thrown  away  the  first  of  ^ese  heads,  and  com- 
menced at  once  with  tiie  third ;  Aowiag  tbe  atro- 
cicrasly  wicked  manner  ia  which  the  law  was  pass- 
ed, and  interweaving  with  his  statement  Just  enough 
of  the  provisimu  of  the  act  and  the  cmelties  of  its 
execution,  to  make  it  stand  forth  in  all  its  enormity 
as  deserving  public  execrarion.  Experience  show- 
ed that  Ur.  Fox's  meUiod  was  best  soiled  to  the  par- 
poses  of  actual  debate ;  while  Mr.  Burke's  speeches 
have  come  down  to  posterilj  aa  ohjecu  offer  great- 
er interest  to  reBaotfaig  men  tor  the  depth,  and  com* 
pass,  and  riobnesa  of  tbaSr  ttno^its. 


PREVIOUS  TO  [1780. 

on  the  snl^t  during  the  whole  pragresa  of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  say  thia  aa  disclaiming  my  share 
in  that  measnre.  Very  far  from  it.  I  inform 
yoQ  of  this  fact,  lest  I  should  seem  to  am^ate 
to  myself  the  merits  which  bel(»g  to  others. 
To  have  been  the  man  ohoaen  oat  to  redeem 
our  fellow-citisens  from  slavery ;  to  purify  oar 
laws  from  absurdity  and  injustice ;  and  to  cleanse 
oor  religion  from  the  hkit  and  stain  of  perseoa- 
tioB,  wonld  be  an  honor  and  happiness  to  which 
my  wishes  would  andoobtedly  aspire,  bat  to 
whieh  nothing  bat  njy  wishes  ooold  possibly 
have  entitled  me.  That  great  wwk  was  in 
hands  in  every  respeot  far  better  qnalifiad  than 
mine.-  The  mover  of  IhII  was  Qa  Gbokob 
Savili. 

When  an  act  of  great  and  Rgnal  htnuaaity 
was  to  be  done,  UM  dons  with  ell  the  weight 
and  au^iority  that  belonged  to  it,  the  world 

coold  oast  its  eyes  upon  n(»i&  but  him.  I  hope 
that  few  things  which  have  a  tendency  to  bless 
or  adorn  life  have  wholly  escaped  my  ohservi^ 
tion  in  my  passage  through  it-  I  have  songht 
the  acquaintance  of  that  gentleman,  and  have 
seen  him  in  all  situations.  He  is  a  true  genius ; 
with  an  anderatandtng  vigoroos,  and  acute,  and 
refined,  and  distingaishing  even  to  excess ;  and 
illuminated  with  a  most  unbounded,  peculiar,  and 
original  cast  of  imaginatioD.  With  these  be 
possesses  many  eternal  and  instramenta]  ad- 
vantages, and  he  makes  use  of  than  all.  His 
fortune  is  among  the  largest — a  fortune  which, 
wholly  noinoombered,  as  it  is,  with  one  single 
charge  from  Imcniy,  vanity,  or  excess,  sinks  un- 
der the  benevolence  at  its  dispenser.  This  jtti. 
vate  benevdence,  ezpcmdiag  itself  into  pnttiot- 
ism,  renders  his  whole  being  the  estate  of  the 
public,  in  which  he  has  not  reserved  a  pecuUmm 
for  himself  of  profit,  divmion,  or  relaxation.'^ 
I>aring  the  session,  the  first  in,  and  the  last  oat 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  he  passes  from  tbe 
Benf^te  to  the  camp ;  and,  seldon  seeing  the  seat 
of  his  ancestors,  he  ia  always  in  I^liament  to 
serve  his  country,  or  in  tbe  field  to  defend  it. 
But  in  all  well-wrooght  compositimis,  some  por- 
ticolara  stand  out  more  mninently  than  the  rast; 
and  the  things  which  will  carry  his  name  to  pos- 
terity are  his  two  bills — mean  that  for  a  lim- 
itation of  the  claims  of  the  Crown  upon  landed 
estates,"  and  this  for  tbe  relief  of  the  Roman 
Cadiolics.  By  the  former,  he  has  emauoipated 
property;  by  the  latter,  he  has  qoieted  con- 
science ;  nnd  by  both,  he  has  tangbt  that  grand 
lesson  to  gavemmmt  and  sobjeot— no  longer  to 
regard  each  other  as  adverse  parties. 


The  pecvUum  among  the  B™iprM  was  diat 
small  amount  of  propeity  which  a  dave  was  albw- 
ed  to  possess  and  call  bis  own,  m  ditihiet  from  his 
master's  estate. 

IS  This  bin,  passed  hi  1769.  was  called  die  NuDom 
Tempos  Act,  because  it  set  aside  Ae  old  maxim, 
"Nnllom  Tempos  Begi  occoirit,"  no  length  of  pos- 
Bemoa  bars  the  King,  ft  pravided  that  the  Crovrn 
should  have  no  claim  upon  any  estate  wldoh  had 
been  ei^oyed  by  any  one  daring  rix^  yean  of  vn* 
disputed  possessitw. 
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Sucb  was  ths  mover  the  sot  that  is  oom- 
plained  of  by  men  who  are  not  quite  so  good  as 
h0  is ;  an  aot,  mart  atsoredly,  oot  Inooght  in  by 
bimfiram  aoj  partiaHty  to  that  seot  which  iatbe 
otgect  of  it;  for,  amoug  his  lanlts,  I  really  can 
DM  help  reokmuDg  a  greater  degree  of  prejodioe 
against  that  pecfito  t^B  beeoote*  so  wife  a  man. 
I  know  that  he  iBoUoes  to  a  sort  of  disgust,  mix- 
ad  with  a  oonsiderable  degree  of  asperity,  to  the 
aystwa;  and  he  has  few,  or  rather  no  habits  [in 
oommeo]  with  any  of  its  professors.  What  he 
has  done  was  on  quite  other  motives.  The  mo- 
tives were  these,  w^iioh  he  deolared  in  his  exoeU 
lent  speeoh  oa  hia  motion  for  the  bill  \  namdy, 
his  extreme  zeal  to  the  Prottetant  religion,  which 
he  thought  utterly  diagraoed  by  the  aet  of  1699 ; 
and  his  rooted  hatred  to  all  ^nd  of  oppression, 
under  any  color  or  opon  any  pretense  whatsoever. 

The  seoooder  was  worthy  of  the  mover  and 
the  motion.  I  was  not  the  seconder.  It  was 
Mr.  Sonning,  recorder  of  this  oily.  I  shall  say 
the  less  of  hha,  because  his  near  relation  to  you 
makes  yoa  more  paiticnkrly  aeqnainted  with 
hisDMrits-  But  I  should  i^qwarlUtle  acquaint- 
ed with  Uiem,  or  little  senwhle  of  them,  if  I  oonld 
utter  bis  name  on  this  oooaiioawitboot  expraas- 
iog  my  esteem  tor  his  diamoter.  I  am  not  afraid 

(^endiDg  amost  learned  body,  and  most  jeal- 
oaa  of  its  reputation  for  that  learning,  when  I 
say  he  is  the  first  of  his  profesnoo.  It  is  a  point 
settled  by  those  who  settle  every  thing  else ;  and 
I  must  add  {yAM  I  am  envied  to  say  from  my 
own  long  and  (dose  observatioD)  that  Uiere  is  not 
a  man,  d[  any  (Hrofession,  or  in  any  situation,  of 
a  more  ereot  and  independent  spirit  -  of  a  more 
proud  honor ;  a  more  manly  mind ;  a  more  firm 
and  determined  integritf.  Assure  yourselves 
that  tbe  names  of  two  such  men  will  bear  a 
great  load  of  prqndiee  in  the  other  aoale,  before 
they  can  be  entirely  outweighed. 

With  this  mover  and  tUs  seconder  agreed 
the  vhoU  House  of  Commons ;  tbe  vkole  House 
of  Lords ;  the  vkoU  benoh  of  Bishops ;  the  King ; 
the  Ministry ;  the  Opposition ;  aU  the  dutingoish- 
ed  clergy  of  the  artablishment;  all  the  eouBent 
ligbu  (for  they  were  oonsolted)  of  the  dissent- 
ing choroliee.  This-aeoordii^  virioe  of  natitmal 
w^dom  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  revereooe. 
To  say  that  all  Aese  deacriptiona  itf  Enj^Usbmen 
noammoDsly  ooDouiTed  in  a  scheme  for  introduo- 
ing  tbe  Ca^udio  religimi,  or  that  aooB  of  them 
UDdenrtood  the  nature  and  eSeots  of  what  they 
-were  dmag,  so  well  as  a  few  obsoore  dubs 
people  whose  names  you  never  heard  of,  is 
shamelessly  absurd.  Surely  it  is  paying  a  mis- 
erable compliment  to  ihe  religion  we  profess,  to 
suggest  that  every  thing  enunent  in  the  kingdom 
is  indifferent,  or  even  adverse  to  that  religion, 
and  that  its  security  is  wholly  abandoned  to  tbe 
zeal  of  those  who  have  nothing  but  their  zeal  to 
distinguish  them.  In  weighing  this  unanimous 
concurrence  of  whatever  the  nation  has  to  boast 
of,  I  hope  yoa  will  recollect  that  all  these  oon- 
cturing  parties  do  by  no  means  love  one  another 
enoogh  to  agree  in  any  point  whioh  was  not 
both  evidently  and  isi|XMtantly  right 


3.  To  [wove  this — to  prove  that  the  measure 
WHS  birth  dearly  and  material^  proper,  BauowRir 
I  will  oext  lay  before  yoa  (as  I  prom- 
ised)  the  political  grounds  and  reasons  for  the 
repeal  of  thiu  penal  staSnle,  and  tbe  motivas  to 
its  repeal  at  tlM  partionlar  time. 

(1.)  Gentlemen,  America-— when  tiie  English 
nation  seemed  to  be  dangeroosly,  if 
not  irrecovernb^  divided;  when  one,  ^^c"'^ 
and  diat  the  moat  growing  branch,  was  tba  Romu 
torn  from  the  parent  stock,  and'  in- 
grafted  oa  the  power  o(  Frnnoe,  a  great  terror 
foil  npon  this  kingdom.  On  a  sudden  we  awak- 
ened irom  our  dreams  of  oonqoest,  and  saw  ottr- 
selves  threatened  wi^  an  immediate  invasion ; 
which  we  were,  at  that  time,  very  ill  prepared 
to  resist.  Yoo  remember  the  clond  that  gloomed 
over  us  all.  In  that  hour  of  our  dismay,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  hiding-places  into  which  the  indis- 
criminate rigor  of  our  statutes  bed  driven  them, 
came  out  the  Roman  Catholics.  They  appeared 
bdbre  the  steps  of  a  tottering  throne  with  one 
of  the  most  sober,  measured,  steady,  and  dotiful 
addresses  that  ms  ever  presanted  to  the  Crown.**' 
It  WBS.UO  holiday  ceremoi^;  no  anniversary  com- 
pliment pvade  and  show.  It  was  signed  by 
almoM  every  gentleman  of  tiiat  persDasim  of 
note.or  [OQpKty  in  England.  At  sooh  a  crisis^ 
nothing  hot  a  decided  reetdotion  to  stand  ta  foil 
with  their  country  could  have  dictated  such  an 
address }  the  direct  tendency  of  which  was  to 
cnt  off  all  retmat,  and  to  render  them  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  an  invader  of  their  ovm  communion. 
The  address  showed,  what  I  long  languished  to 
see,  that  all  the  aobjects  of  England  had  oast  off 
all  foreign  views  ai^  connections,  and  that  every 
man  looked  for  hia  relief  from  every  grievance 
at  the  hands  only  of  his  own  natural  government. 

It  was  necessary,  on  our  part,  that  the  natural 
government  should  show  itself  worthy  of  that 
name.  It  was  necessary,  at  the  crisis  I  speak 
of^  tiiat  the  supreme  power  of  the  state  should 
meet  the  conciliatory  dispositions  of  the  subject. 
To  delay  protection  would  be  to  reject  allegianoA. 
And  wby  should  it  be  rejaoted,  or  even  coldly 
and  saspioioosly  received?  If  any  independent 
Catbolio  state  sboold  ohooae  to  take  part  with 
this  kingdom  in  a  war  with  Firanoe  wad  Spain, 
that  bigot  (if  eoch  a  bigot  oonld  be  found)  wDidd 
be  beard  with  Uula  rsspeot  who  oodd  dream  oi 
objecting  his  rAltgtcD  to  an  ally,  whom  tbe  nation 
would  not  ody  receive  with  its  freest  thanks,  but 
porohase  vrith  the  lart  remains  of  its  exhausted 
treasure.  To  snob  an  ally  we  sbodd  not  dare 
1*  This  address  may  be  found  in  Belahsm's  George 
in,  vol.  ii.,  p.  496.  It  is  all  that  Mr.  Burke  repre- 
seota  it  AmoDg  other  tfaia^  it  says,  "  la  a  time  of 
poblic  danger,  when  your  H^Jes^s  nbjocts  can 
have  bet  one  interest,  and  oagbt  to  have  bat  caw 
wish  and  sentiment,  we  humbly  hope  it  will  not  be 
deemed  improper  to  assora  your  M^esty  of  our  un- 
reserved sffection  to  yoar  govermaent,  of  oar  unal- 
terable attschment  to  the  canse  snd  welfare  of  oar 
csoontry,  and  oar  ntter  detestation  of  tbe  de- 
aigta  snd  views  of  any  foreign  power  against  ttia 
of  your  Majesty's  Crown,  the  safo^  and  tran* 
of  yoar  Ib^es^a  solqeots." 
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to  whisper  a  >iiigl«  sjllable  of  thon  bate  and  io- 

vidioiu  topics,  apon  'which  some  nnha^ipy  men 
would  persuade  the  stato  to  reject  the  da^  and 
allegianee  at  ita  own  memben.  Is  it,  then,  be- 
oanae  foreipMta  are  in  a  conditioo  to  set  our 
malioe  ai  defianoe,  tiiat  with  fAcm  we  are  fil- 
ing to  eontract  eogagements  of  friendship,  and 
to  keep  them  with  fidelity  and  booor  ;  but  that, 
becanse  we  eoneeive  some  desoriptioDs  of  our 
conotrymea  are  not  powerful  enough  to  ponisb 
onr  malignly,  we  will  not  penait  them  to  sap- 
port  our  commoD  interest  ?  Is  it  on  that  groond 
that  onr  anger  is  to  be  kindled  hj  their  offered 
kindness  7  Is  it  on  that  ground  that  they  aie  to 
be  subjected  to  penalties,  because  they  are  will- 
ing by  actual  merit  to  purge  themselves  fVom 
imputed  crimes  ?  Lest  by  an  sdherence  to  the 
cause  of  their  country  tbey  should  acquire  a  title 
to  fair  and  equitable  treatment,  are  we  resolved 
to  famish  them  with  causes  of  eternal  enmity,  and 
rather  supply  them  with  just  and'  founded  mo> 
tives  to  disalbotian,  than  not  to  have  that  dis- 
a&ctiOD  in  azisteiioe  to  justify  an  oppression, 
which,  not  from  policy  bat  diapoaitiaa,  wa  have 
predeterminod  to  exercise  ? 

What  shadow  oT  reason  could  be  assigDed, 
why,  at  a  time  when  the  most  Protestant  part  <tf 
this  Protestant  empire  [America]  fonnd  it  for  its 
adnntoge  to  unite  with  the  two  principal  Popish 
stat^  to  unite  itself  in  the  closest  bonds  with 
France  and  Spain  for  our  destruction,  that  we 
should  refuse  to  unite  with  our  own  Catbolio 
countrymen  for  pur  own  preservation  7  Ought 
we,  like  madmen,  to  tear  off  the  plasters  that  the 
lenient  hand  of  prudence  had  spread  over  the 
wounds  and  gashes,  which,  in  onr  delirium  of 
ambition,  we  had  given  to  out  own  body  7  No 
person  ever  reprobated  the  American  war  more 
than  I  did,  and  do,  and  ever  shall.  But  I  never 
will  consent  diat  we  should  lay  additional  vcdnn- 
tary  penalties  on  oarselves  for  a  fitnlc  which  car- 
ries but  too  mneh  of  its  own  punishment  in  its 
own  nature.  For  one,  I  was  ddighted  with  the 
proposal  of  internal  peace.  I  aooepted  the  Uess- 
ing  with  thankfnfaieas  and  transport ;  I  was  truly 
hq>py  to  find  on*  good  efieot  oar  civil  dis- 
tmcUons,  that  they  had  pat  an  end  to  all  relig- 
ious atrile  and  heart-burning  in  our  own  bowels. 
What  must  be  the  sentiments  of  a  man,  who 
wotdd  wish  to  perpetuate  dflmeetio  hostility,  when 
the  causes  of  dispute  are  at  an  end;  and  who, 
crying  out  for  peace  with  one  part  of  the  nation 
on  the  most  humiliating  terms,  shonld  deny  it 
to  those  who  ofier  frioDdship  withont  ai^  terms 
ataU7 

(2J  But  if  I  was  unable  to  reconcile  such  a 
.  ^  denial  to  the  ccwtracted  principles  of 
ttadttatof  local  duty,  what  answer  could  I  give 
to  the  broad  clwms  of  general  human- 
ity?  1  confess  to  you  freely,  that  the  sufferings 
and  distresses  of  the  pec^le  of  America  in  this 
cniel  war  have  at  times  aiieated  me  more  deeply 
than  I  csa  e:^te8s.  I  felt  every  gaiette  of  tri> 
am|A  as  a  blow  upon  my  heart,  which  has  a  bnnd- 
red  times  siudc  and  (hinted  within  ma  at  all  the 
miaehieb  brmght  apon  thoie  vrtio  bear  the  whtde 


bmnt  ofwar  in  the  heart  itf  tiieir  eoontry.  Tet 
the  Americans  are  atter  strangers  to  me ;  a  naf 
tion  among  \riiom  I  am  not  sore  tlut  I  have  a 
single  acqnainlanoa.  Was  I  to  anfler  ny  mind 
to  be  so  nnaeooantably  warped ;  was  I  to  keep 
saeh  iidqaitoas  weights  and  measares  of  temper 
and  of  reasoa,  as  to  syrapatiuBB  with  those  who 
are  in  open  rebeUitm  Bigabst  an  snthority  which  I 
respect,  at  war  with  a  country  which  by  every 
title  ought  to  be,  and  is  most  dear  to  me ;  and 
yet  to  have  do  feeling  at  all  for  the  hardships  and 
indignities  suffered  by  men,  who,  by  their  very 
vicinity,  are  bound  up  in  a  nearer  relation  to  us ; 
who  contribute  their  share,  and  more  than  their 
share,  to  the  common  prosperity  ;  who  perform 
the  oonunon  offices  of  social  life,  and  who  obey 
the  laws  to  the  full  as  well  as  I  do  7  Gentlemen, 
the  danger  to  the  state  being  oat  of  the  qnestion- 
(of  which,  tet  me  tell  you,  statesmen  diemselves 
are  apt  to  have  but  too  exquisite  a  sense),  I  could 
assign  no  one  reason  of  jastioe,  policy,  or  feeling, 
for  not  cMidaiTii^  moat  oimlially,  as  most  cor- 
dially I  did  oonoar,  in  softening  some  part  d'tbat 
ahame&I  servitode,  onder  wUob  several  of  mj 
worthy  feUow-citiietts  were  groamng. 

(3.)  ImportantaAaotefoUowed  this  act  of  wis- 
dom. They  appeared  at  home  and  (x)  joMiScdtj 
abroad  to  the  great  benefit  of  this  b^Sl^^BA. 
kingdom ;  and,  let  me  hope,  to  the  snVw- 
advantage  of  mankind  at  large.  It  betokened 
anion  among  ourselves.  It  showed  souadness 
even  on  the  part  of  the  persecated,  which  gen- 
erally is  the  weak  side  of  every  oommunity.  But 
its  most  essential  operation  was  not  in  England. 
The  act  was  immediately,  though  veiy  imper- 
fectly, copied  in  Ireland ;  aiwl  this  im-  coKfc. 
perfect  transcript  of  an  imperfect  act,  "ffj^^g^ 
this  first  faint  sketch  of  toleration,  " 
which  did  little  more  than  disclose  a  princifrie, 
and  mark  out  a  dispositiui,  completed  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner  the  re-onion  tothestataofalt 
the  Catholics  of  that  ooiintry.  It  made  as,  what 
we  ought  always  to  have  been,  one  fami^,  one 
body,  one  heart  and  soal,  against  the  family  com- 
bination, and  all  o^ier  etmbinatioDs  of  our  ene- 
mies. We  have  indeed  obligations  to  that  peo- 
ple, who  received  saeh  small  benefits  with  so 
much  gratitnde ;  and  for  which  gratitude  and  at- 
tachment to  us,  I  am  afraid,  they  have  sofiered 
not  a  little  in  other  places.** 

I  dare  say  you  have  all  beard  of  the  privileges 
indulged  to  the  Irish  Catholics  residing  in  Spain. 
You  have  likewise  heard  with  what  circumstancea 
of  severity  they  have  been  lately  expelled  from  the 
sea-ports  of  that  kingdom,  driven  into  the  inland 
cities,  and  there  detained  as  a  sort  of  prisoners  of 
state.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
the  zeal  to  oar  government  and  onr  ooose  (some- 

■0  This  remark  Mr.  Barks  goes  on  to  illustrate  ia 
the  next  paragrapb,  by  refer^g  to  a  recent  pene- 
cntion  of  Irish  Catholici  !□  Spain,  and  then  arises 
tbat  if  they  are  persecuted  abroad  for  their  atuch- 
ment  to  the  BogHafa  govenment^  it  is  dooUy  crael 
topenecaba  them  atbome  uifenesaies  of  the  state. 
Uhless  tiiis  oonneotioB  is  noticed,  ihs  raauks  wbidi 
follow  may  seem  a  osdess  digrMsioo. 
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what  indisoreetlj  expressed  in  one  of  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland)  which  has 
thus  drawn  down  on  their  beads  the  indignation 
of  the  Court  of  Madrid,  to  the  inexpressible  loss 
of  sererml  indiTidnals,  and,  in  Aitiire,  perhi^n,  to 
tite  great  detriment  of  the  whole  of  their  body. 
Now,  that  oar  pwq^  should  be  persecnted  in 
Spun  for  dieir  attaflbmedt  to  Ais  ooontry,  ahd 
perseoated  in  this  oountry  tot  their  tnpposed  en> 
mity  to  OS,  is  sneh  a  jarring  Feooaeiliation  or  con- 
tradictory distresses,  is  a  thing  ttt  once  so  dread- 
fat  and  ridioalous,  that  no  malice  short  of  diabol- 
ical wonld  wish  to  continne  any  hnman  creatures 
in  stich  a  situation.  Bat  hcniMt  men  will  not  for- 
get either  their  merit  or  their  snSerings.  There 
are  men  (and  many,  I  tmst,  there  are}  who,  out 
of  love  to  their  country  and  their  kind,  would  tor- 
tare  their  iDTcntion  to  find  excuses  for  the  mis- 
takes of  their  brethren,  and  who,  to  stifle  dissen- 
sion, would  construe  even  doubtful  appearances 
with  the  utmost  favor.  Sach  men  will  never 
persoade  themselves  to  be  ingenious  and  refined 
in  discovering  disaSection  and  treason  in  the  man- 
liest, palpable  signs  of  snflering  loyalty.  Perse- 
ootion  is  so  Qoiiatnral  tq  them,  that  they  gladly 
flUktoh  the  veiy  first  opportunity  of  laying  aside 
all  the  tricks  and  devices  of  penal  politics,  and  of 
returning  home,  after  all  their  irksome  and  vex- 
atioas  wanderings,  to  cor  natiu«I  flunily  mansion, 
to  the  grand  social  principle  that  unites  all  men, 
in  all  descriptions,  under  the  shadow  of  an  equal 
and  impartial  justice. 

Men  of  another  sort — I  mean  the  bigoted  en- 
emies to  liberty — may  perhaps,  in  their  politics, 
make  no  account  of  the  good  or  ill  afTection  of 
the  Catholics  England,  who  are  but  a  handrnl 
of  people  (enough  to  torment,  but  not  enough  to 
fear),  perhaps  not  so  many,  of  both  sexes  and 
of  all  ages,  as  fifty  thousand.  But,  gentlemen,  it 
is  poeeible  you  may  not  know  that  the  people  of 
that  persnasion  in  Ireland  amount  at  least  to  six- . 
teen  or  seventeen  hundred  thousand  souls.  I  do 
not  at  all  exaggerate  the  number.  A  nation  to 
he  persecuted  I  WInle  we  were  masters  of  the 
sea,  embodied  irtth  America,  and  in  alliance  with 
half  the  powers  oTthe  Continent,  we  might  per- 
haps, in  that  remote  eomer  of  Europe,  aflbrd  to 
tyrannize  with  impaaity.  But  there  is  a  revolo- 
tion  in  our  ftfiairs  which  makes  it  prudent  to  be 
jnst.  In  our  late  awkward  contest  with  Ireland 
about  trade,  had  religion  been  thrown  in,  to  fer- 
ment and  imbitter  the  mass  of  discontents,  the 
consequeooes  might  have  been  truly  dreadfol ; 
but,  veiy  hap[Mly,  that  cause  of  quarrel  was  pre- 
viously quieted  by  the  wisdom  of  the  acts  I  am 
commending. 

Even  in  England,  wbere  I  admit  the  danger 
Km  *****  discontent  of  that  persnasion 

niuibbr ran  to  be  Iftss  than  in  Ireland;  yet,  even 
biKagiud.  listened  to  the  counsels 

of  fanaticism  and  folly,  we  might  have  wounded 
ourselves  very  deeply,  and  wounded  ourselves  in 
a  very  tender  part.  Too  are  apprised  that  the 
Catholics  of  England  eonsist  mostly  of  your  best 
nMnohetorera.  Had  the  Legishttuv  chosen,  in- 
stead of  retomiDg  thdr  declKfations  of  duty  with 


correspondent  good  will,  to  drive  them  to  despair, 
there  is  a  country  at  their  very  door  to  which  they 
would  be  invited ;  a  country  in  all  respects  as  good 
as  ours,  and  with  the  finest  cities  in  the  world 
ready  built  to  receive  them;  and  thus  the  bigotry 
of  a  free  country,  and  in  an  enlightened  age,  would 
have  repeopled  the  cities  of  Flanders,  which.  In 
the  ^kness  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  had  been 
desolated  by  the  snperstition  of  a  cruel  tjrant. 
Our  manafactures  were  the  growth  of  the  perse- 
cutions  in  the  Low  Countries.  What  a  specta- 
cle would  it  be  to  Europe  to  see  us,  at  this  time 
of  day,  balancing  the  account  of  tyranny  witfi 
those  very  countries,  and,  by  our  persecutions, 
driving  back  trade  and  manufacture,  as  a  sort 
of  vagabonds,  to  their  original  settlement!  But 
I  trust  we  shall  be  saved  this  last  of  disgraces. 

(4.)  So  far  as  to  the  effect  of  the  act  on  the  in< 
torests  of  this  nation.  With  regard  jtmiaBd  bj 
to  the  interests  of  mankind  at  large,  !."|;CJ!fjh!i^ 
I  am  sure  the  benefit  was  very  con-  """i^ 
siderable.  Long  before  this  act,  indeed,  the  spirit 
of  toleration  began  to  gain  ground  in  Europe.  In 
Holland  the  third  part  of  the  people  are  Catho- 
lics ;  they  live  at  esse,  and  ore  a  sound  part  of 
the  state.  In  rriany  parts  of  Germany,  Protest- 
ants and  Papists  partake  the  same  cities,  the 
same  councUs,  and  even  the  same  ohnrches.  The 
unboonded  liberatfty  of  the  King  of  IVussia's  cou- 
dnct  on  this  occasion  is  known  to  all  the  world, 
and  it  is  of  a  piece  with  the  other  grand  maxims 
of  his  reign.  The  magnanimity  of  the  impct-ial 
court,  breaking  through  the  narrow  principles  of 
its  predecessors,  has  indulged  its  Protestant  sub- 
jects not  only  with  property,  with  worship,  with 
liberal  education,  but  with  honors  and  trusts,  both 
civil  and  military.  A  worthy  Protestant  gentle- 
man of  this  country  now  fills,  and  fills  with  cred- 
it, a,  high  office  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
Even  the  Lutheran  obstinacy  of  Sweden  has 
thawed  at  length,  and  opened  a  toleration  to  all 
religions.  I  know,  myself,  that  in  France  the 
Protestants  begin  to  be  at  rest.  The  army, 
which  in  that  country  is  every  thing,  is  open  to 
thara ;  and  some  of  the  military  rewards  and 
decorations  which  the  lavs  deny,  are  supplied 
by  others,  to  make  the  service  acceptable  and 
honorable.  The  first  minister  of  finance  bi  that 
country  [Necker]  is  a  Protestant.  Two  years' 
war  without  a  tax  is  among  the  first  fruits  of 
their  liberality.  Tarnished  as  the  glory  of  this 
nation  is,  and  as  far  as  it  has  waded  into  the 
shades  of  an  eclipi;e,  some  beams  of  its  former 
illumination  still  play  upon  its  surface,  and  what 
is  done  in  England  is  still  looked  to  as  argument, 
and  as  example.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  no  law 
of  this  country  ever  met  with  such  universal  ap- 
plause abroad,  or  wa^  so  likely  to  produce  the 
perfection  of  that  tolerating  spirit,  which,  as  I 
observed,  has  been  long  gaining  ground  in  Eu- 
rope ;  for  abroad  it  was  universally  thought  that 
we  bad  done  what,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  we  had  not; 
they  thought  we  had  granted  a  full  toleration. 
111111  opiniim  was,  however,  so  far  from  hurting 
the  Protestant  eaose,  that  I  deolare,  with  tiie 
most  serious  solemnity,  my  firm  he'ief,  that  no 
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one  thing  done  for  these  fifty  yean  put  was  m 
likely  to  prove  deeply  beneficial  to  oar  re%ion 
at  Urge  u  &v  Greorge  SavUe's  aet.  Id  its  el^ts 
it  was  "  an  aot  for  tolerating  and  fovteeting  Frot- 
estantism  thronghont  Earope and  I  hops  tbat 
those  vho  were  taking  steps  for  tbe  qtUlBt  and 
settlement  of  onr  Proteatoot  brethren  in  other 
ooontries  will,  even  yet,  rather  ooostder  the 
steady  equity  of  the  greMer  and  better  part  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  than  the  vanity  and 
violence  of  a  few. 

I  perceive,  gentlemeo,  by  the  manner  of  all 
TWqoMtira     «i»ou*  oie,  that  you  look  with  horror 
t^MUi^MT  '"^      wicked  clamor  which  has  been 
raised  on  this  subject,  and  that,  in- 1 
»«c<>«pM.?  ^  apology  for  what  was 

done,  yoQ  rather  demand  from  me  an  account 
why  the  execution  of  the  acfaeme  of  toleration 
was  aot  made  more  answerable  to  the  large 
and  liberri  grounds  on  which  it  was  tak«i  np- 
Tbe  (|nestk>a  is  natttral  and  proper ;  and  I  re- 
rownber  tbat  a  great  and  learned  magistrate 
[Lord  Thorlow],  distingaished  for  lus  strong 
and  systematio  onderatMiding,  and  at  that 
lime  was  a  member  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons, 
made  the  same  objection  to  the  proceeding. 
The  Btalutes,  aa  tbey  bow  stand,  ue,  without 
doubt,  perfectly  absurd ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  ex- 
plain tiie  cause  of  this  gross  imperfection  in  the 
tolerating  plan  as  well  and  as  shortly  as  I  am 
able.  It  was  universally  thought  that  the  ees- 
sion  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  doing  lomt' 
thing  in  this  business.  To  revise  the  whole 
body  of  the  penal  statutes  was  conceived  to  be 
an  object  too  big  for  the  time.  The  penal  statute, 
therefore,  which  was  chosen  for  repeal  (chosen  to 
show  onr  disposition  to  conciliate,  not  to  perfect 
a  toleration)  was  this  act  of  ludiorous  cruelty,  of 
which  I  have  just  given  yoa  the  history.  It  is 
an  not  which,  though  not  by  a  grekt  deal  so 
fierce  and  bloody  aa  aome  of  the  mt,  was  infi- 
nitely more  ready  in  tbe  exeonUoo.  It  w^  the 
act  which  gave  the  greatest  enoooragement  to 
those  pests  of  society,  mercenary  informers,  and 
mterested  disturbers  of  bousehold  peace ;  and  it 
was  observed,  with  truth,  tbat  tbe  prosecutions, 
either  curried  to  convictioD  or  oopipoaDded,  for . 
many  years,  had  been  all  commenoed  npoo  that 
act.  It  was  said,  that  while  we  were  deliber- 
ating on  a  more  perfect  scheme,  the  spirit  of  Uie 
H^e  would  never  come  up  to  the  execution  of 
the  statutes  which  remained,  especially  as  more 
steps,  and  a  co-operation  of  more  minds  and  pow- 
ers, were  required  toward  a  mischievous  use  of 
them,  than  for  the  execution  of  the  act  to  be  re- 
pealed ;  that  it  was  better  to  unravel  this  texture 
from  bek>w  than  fropi  above,  beginning  with  the 
latest,  which,  in  general  practice,  is  the  severest 
avO.  It  was  alleged  that  this  slow  proceeding 
woold  be  attended  vridi  tbe  advantage  oS  a  pro- 
gressiTe  experience,  uid  that  tbe  people  woold 
grow  reoonoiled  to  toleration,  when  they  should 
find,  by  the  effiwts,  that  justice  was  not  so  irreo- 
ODoilable  an  enemy  to  oooTeniooce  as  they  had 
unagioed. 

These,  gentlemen,  were  the  nastms  why  we 


left  this  good  waA  in  the  mde,  unfioisbed  state 
in  which  good  works  are  commonly  left,  throogb 
the  tame  oinram^ieotioo  with  which  a  t^iid  pm- 
deooe  so  freqnently  enervates  benefioeaoe.  In 
dmng  good,  we  are  g»eraUy  cold,  and  languid, 
and  sluggish,  and,  of  all  tilings,  afiraid  of  being 
too  much  in  the  right.  Bat  the  works  of  malice 
and  injustice  are  quite  in  another  style-  Tbey 
are  finished  with  a  bold,  masterly  baod ;  tooohed, 
as  tbey  ore,  with  tbe  ^irit  of  those  vehement  pa»> 
sione  that  call  forth  all  oar  energies  wtwoever  we 
oppress  and  persecute. 

Thus  this  matter  was  left  for  Uie  time,  with 
the  full  determination  in  Parliament  not  to  suffer 
other  and  vrarse  statutes  to  remain,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  tbe  benefits  proposed  by 
the  repeal  of  one  penal  law ;  for  nobody  then 
dreamed  of  defending  what  was  done  as  a  ben- 
efit, on  tbe  ground  of  its  being  no  benefit  at  all. 
We  were  not  then  ripe  for  so  mean  a  subterfuge. 

I  do  not  wish  to  go  over  the  horrid  scene  that 
was  afterward  acted."  Would  to  rutwactkm 
God  it  oodd  he  expunged  forever  fiH^ 
bom  the  annals  of  this  country  I  hot, 
since  it  most  subsist  for  oar  lAiame,  let  it  snhsist 
for  our  instruction.  In  the  year  1780  there  were 
found  in  this  q&tion  men  deluded  enough  {tar  I 
pvt.  the  v^ole  to  their  delusion),  on  pretenses 
of  2oal  and  piety,  without  any  sort  of  provoca- 
tion whatsoever,  real  or  pretended,  to  make  a 
desperate  attempt,  which  would  have  consumed 
all  the  glory  and  power  of  this  country  in  the 
flames  of  London,  and  buried  all  law,  order,  and 
religion,  under  the  ruins  td'the  metropolis  t^the 
Protestant  world.  Whether  all  this  mischief 
done,  or  in  the  direct  train  of  doing,  was  in  their 
original  scheme,  I  can  not  say.  I  hope  it  was 
not ;  but  this  would  have  been  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  their  prooeedinga,  had  not  the 
flames  they  lighted  up  in  their  ftuy  been  extin- 
guished in  their  blood. 

All  Uie  time  that  thia  horrid  aeane  was  acting 
ot  avenging,  as  wdl  aa  in  aome  time  before,  and 
ever  unce,  the  vieked  instigators  of  this  mihni^ 
multitude,  guilty,  wHh  every  aggravation,  of  all 
their  crimes,  and  screened  in  a  cowardly  dark- 
ness from  tbeir  pnnishment,  ccHitinued,  without 
interruption,  pity,  or  remorse,  u>  blow  up  the 
blind  rage  d  tiie  popukMe  wiUi  a  oontinned 
blast  of  pestilential  1U>^  whiob  infooted  and 
poisoued  the  very  air  we  breathed  in. 

The  main  drift  of  all  tbe  Ubels  and  tU  the 
riots  was,  to  force  Parliament  (to  jt„„„  n,, 
persuade  us  Was  hopeles^  into  an  ^^^^^j* 
aot  of  national  perfidy  witicb  has  nXw^^' 
no  example;  (»,  gentlemen,  it  is 

Tbe  powsrfal  deacriptiona  of  Dkkans  in  his  Bar- 
naby  audge  have  nude  tbe  poUic  faaiiiiar  wkh  tbe 
terrible  scenes  enacted  in  London  dnriog  the  "  No 
Popery"  rioU  of  1780.  Tboae  who  flnt  framed  tbe 
Protestant  Association  were  actosted,  no  danbt,  hj 
a  mistakeo  seal  bt  reUgion,  bat  Aoss  who  took  np 
tbe  cause  afterward  had  br  other  designs.  Dr, 
Johnson  truly  said:  "  Those  who  in  a^e  oTinfidaUlj 
exclaim,  "Popery  I  Popvy  I  woold  have  eried  fin 
in  the  midst  of  tbe  general  deloge." 
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proper  joa  riioakl  »11  know  what  inbm;  we  es- 
Mped  bj  refnstng  that  repeal,  for  a  refusal  of 
wbiob,  it  seerus,  I,  among  others,  stand  aomo- 
where  or  other  ucDSod.  Whon  we  tooir  away, 
Ofl  the  motires  which  I  had  the  hmior  of  stating 
to  joo,  a  few  or  the  iimamerable  penalties  npoa 
an  oppressed  and  injalwl  people,  the  relief  was 
not  alMolota,  bat  givea  on  a  stipolaticm  and  oom- 
paet  between  theia  and  as ;  Sot  we  boand  down 
the  RomsB  Catholics  with  the  most  solemn  oaths 
to  bear  troe  allegiance  to  this  goreminent ;  to 
abjure  all  sort  at  temporal  power  in  any  other ; 
mkI  to  rMOoaoe,  under  the  same  solemn  obliga- 
tions, the  doetriDes  of  lystematia  perfidy  with 
irhich  thej '  stood  (I  conoehm  T«y  mj/oBtly) 
obarged.  Now  oat  modest  petitiooan  came  ap 
to  os^  most  humbly  praying  nothing  more  than 
that  WB  should  break  oar  faith,  without  any  one 
oaaae  wbatsoerar  of  forfeitore  asMgaed;  and 
when  the  sabjeots  of  this  kingdom  had  on  their 
part  fally  performed  their  engagement,  we  should 
refuse  on  our  part  the  benefit  we  had  stipulated 
on  the  perform  an  oe  of  those  very  ccMiditions  that 
were  prescribed  by  oar  own  authority,  and  taken 
on  the.  sanotioo  o(  oar  pnblio  &ith,  that  is  to 
say,  when  we  had  inveigled  tkem-with  fair  prom- 
ises wUhin  oar  door,  we  were  to  riiat  it  on  them, 
and,  adding  mockery  to  oQlrage,  to  tell  ^em 
"Now  we  have  got  yon  U»t;  yoor  consciences 
are  boond  to  a  power  reaolvad  on  yoor  dastmo- 
tioB.  We  have  made  yoa  'awear  that  yoor  re> 
ligion  oUiges  yoa  to  keep  yoor  GudL  Fods,  as 
^arel  we  will  now  let  jnaeea  that  oar  relig- 
loa  eqoios  oa  to  ke^  no  &ith  with  yon."  They 
who  would  dlviaedly  call  i^pmi  oa  to  do  sooh 
things  most  certainly  have  thoogbt  ns  not  only 
a  convention  of  tresohenMs  tyrants,  bat  a  gang 
of  the  lowest  and  dirtiest  wretches  that  ever  dis- 
graced huraatti^.  Had  we  dMe  tUa,  we  should 
hare  indeed  proved  that  there  were  some  in  the 
world  whom  no  faith  coald  bind ;  and  we  should 
have  tanvieted  oarselves  that  odiona  principle 
ijt  which  Papists  stood  accutid  by  those  veij  sav- 
ages, who  wished  us,  on  that  accusation,  to  de- 
liver them  over  to  their  fury. 

In  this  audacious  tmoah,  when  our  veiy  name 
and  character,  as  gentlemen,  was  to  be  canceled 
forever,  along  with  the  faith  and  honor  of  the  na- 
ti<m,  I,  who  had  exerted  myself  very  little  oa  the 
quiet  passing  of  the  bill,  thonght  it  neoessary 
than  to  oome  fbrwaid.  I  was  not  alone;  bot 
though  soma  distiaguubed  members  oa  a&  sides, 
and  partioalariy  tm  aax»,  -added  mnob  to  their 
Ugh  repntadbn  by  (he  part  they  took  on  Aat 
day  {a  port  which  will  be  remembered  as  k»g 
as  honor,  spirit,  and  eloquence  have  estimati(m 
in  the  world),  I  may  and  will  value  myself  so 
lar,  that,  yielding  in  abilities  to  many,  I  yielded 
in  zeal  to  none.  With  warmth  and  with  vigor, 
and  animated  With  a  just  and  natnral  indigna- 
tion, I  called  forth  every  faculty  that  I  possessed, 
and  I  directed  it  in  every  way  which  I  could  pos- 
sibly employ  it.  I  labored  night  and  day.  I  la- 
bored in  Parliament.  I  labored  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. If,  therefore,  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Coaimnis,  refoslag  to  oommit  this  aot  of  on- 


matched  turpitude,  be  a  crime,  I  am  goUty  among 
the  foremost ;  but  indeed,  whatever  the  faults  of 
that  House  may  have  been,  no  one  member  was 
found  hardy  fmough  to  propose  so  infamous  a 
thing ;  and,  oa  full  debate,  we  passed  tbe  resolu- 
tion sgfcinst  the  petitions  with  as  much  uDaRini- 
ity  as  we  had  f(»merly  passed  the  law  of  wUch 
these  petitions  demanded  the  repeat 

There  was  a  oiroomstanoe  (justice  will  not 
suSer  me  to  pass  it  over)  wbiofa,  If  UMpi^  ^ 
any  thing  could  enioroe  the  reasons  I  ES^UmS' 
have  given,  would  fally  justify  the  saMtgUm 
aot  of  relief  and  render  a  npM^,  or 
any  thing  lUte  a  lepeal,  nnnatuiral,  impassible. 
It  was  the  behavior  of  tiie  perseonted  Roman 
Catiiolics  nnder  the  acts  of  violence  and  brutal 
insolenoe  which  they  snfiered.  I  sappose  there 
are  ndt  in  London  Iws  than  four  at  five  thousand 
of  that  persnasioB  from  my  ooontry,  who  do  a 
great  deal  of  tbe  nkost.  laborious  works  in  the 
metropolis,  and  they  ohiefiy  inhabit  those  quar- 
ters which  were  the  principal  theater  of  the  fury 
of  the  bigoted  moltitude.  They  are  knomi  to 
be  men  ^  strong  arms  and  qoick  feelings,  and 
more  remarkdile  for  a  determined  resolution  than 
clear  ideas  or  much  foresight ;  but  though  pro- 
voked by  every  thing  that  can  stir  tbe  blood  of 
men,  th«r  houses  and  chapels  in  flames,  and  with 
the  moat  atrocious  pn&nations  of  every  thing 
wliieb  they  bold  satmd  befor^  their  eyes,  not  a 
band  wu  novad  to  retaliate,  or  even  to  defend. 
Had  a  oonfliot  onoe  begun,  the  rage  of  tlidr  psr^ 
seoutors  would  have  redoubled.  Thus,  fory  in- 
creasing by  Um  reverberatiaa  of  outrages,  boose 
being  £ed  for  boose,  and  cburoh  for  elmpel,  I  am 
oonvinoed  that  no  power  under  heaven  could  have 
prevented  a  general  conflagration,  and  at  this  day 
London  would  have  been  a  tale ;  but  I  am  well 
iaibrmed,  and  the  tbmg  speaks  it,  that  their  olergy 
exerted  their  whole  inSuenoe  to  keep  their  people 
in  such  a  state  of  forbearance  and  qniet,  as,  when 
I  look  back,  fills  me  with  astonishment ;  bnt  not 
with  asUnishment  only.  Their  merits  on  that  oc- 
casion ought  not  to  be  forgotten ;  nor  will  they, 
when  En^ishmen  come  to  recollect  themselves. 
I  am  sure  it  were  far  more  proper  to  have  called 
them  forth  and  given  them  the  thanks  of  both 
booses  of  Parliamwit,  than  to  have  sufiered  tiiose 
worthy  detgynum  and  ezoelleat  oitiieos  to  be 
hunted  into  boles  and  eoners,  while  we  are  msk- 
ing  low-minded  inquisitions  into  the  number  of 
their  people ;  as  if  a  tiderating  princifde  was 
never  to  prevail,  unless  we  wue  very  sure  that 
only  a  few  ooold  possiUy  take  advantage  of  it. 
But  indeed  we  are  not  yet  well  reoovered  of  our 
fright.  Oar  reason,  I  trust,  will  return  with  our 
seenrity,  and  this  uoftMtunate  temper  will  pass 
over  like  a  ckwd." 

Gentlemen,  I  have  now  laid  before  you  a  lew 
of  the  reasons  Ibr  taking  away  the  pen-  oj^^dioa*  m 
akies  of  the  act  of  1699,  sad  for  re-  ^JST""' 
fusing  to  establish  them  on  the  riotous 
requisition  of  1780.    Because  I  would  not  snf- 


IXapc^n  Cairep  ve^.— DemosAenes,  de 
Ootmit. 
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fer  any  thing  which  may  be  for  your  aa^sfactioa 
to  escape,  permit  me  just  to  touch  on  the  objec- 
tions urged  against  our  act  and  oar  resolves,  and 
intended  as  a  jnstifloation  of  the  violence  offered 
(•)ThittP«r-  ^  houses.  "ParliameDt,"  they 
liuiniBcud  asert,  "was  too  faastr,  and  ^ey  oufffat, 
in  so  essential  aod  alanning  s  change, 
to  have  proceeded  with  a  lar  greater  degree  of 
delibertfioD."  The  direct  contrary.  Parliamont 
was  too  slow.  Thejr  took  roorsoere  yean  to  de- 
Ifberate  on  the  repeal  of  an  act  whidi  oaght  not 
to  have  survived  a  second  sessitai.  ^en  at 
length,  after  a  procrastination  of  near  a  oentnry, 
the  bosiness  was  taken  np,  it  proceeded  in 
most  public  manner,  by  the  ordinary  stages,  and 
as  slowly  as  a  law,  so  evidently  right  as  to  be 
resisted  by  none,  would  naturally  advance.  Had 
it  been  read  three  times  in  one  day,,  we  should 
have  shon'n  only  a  beooning  readiness  to  recog- 
nize by  protection  the  undoubted  dutiful  behavior 
of  those  whom  we  had  but  too  long  punished  for 
offenses  of  presumption  or  conjecture.  Bat  for 
what  end  was  that  bill  to  linger  beyond  the  usual 
period  oi  an  iinoi^xMed  measure  f  Waa  it  to  be 
delayed  nntO  a  rabble  in  Edinburgh  should  dic- 
tate to  the  Church  of  Englaod  what  measaro  of 
perseoution  was  fitting  for  her  safe^?*  Was  it 
to  be  acyoaned  until  a  fuiatioal  force  codld  be 
collected  in  Loudon,  suffioient  to  firighten  us  out 
of  all  our  ideas  of  policy  and  justice  ?  Were 
we  to  wait  for  the  profound  lectures  on  the  rea- 
noa  of  state,  ecclesiastical  and  political,  which 
the  Protestant  Association  have  unce  conde- 
scended to  read  to  us?  Or  were  we,  seven  hund- 
red peers  and'  commoners,  the  only  persons  ig- 
norant of  the  ribald  invectives  which  occupy  the 
place  of  argument  in  those  remonstrances,  which 
every  man  of  common  observation  had  heard  a 
thousand  times  over,  and  a  thousand  times  over 
hod  despised  ?  All  men  had  before  beard  what 
they  have  to  say ;  and  all  men  at  this  day  know 
what  they  dare  to  do ;  and  I  trust,  all  honest 
men  are  equally  infloenoed  by  tha  one  and  bj 
the  other. 

But  they  tell  us,  that  those  our  fellow-citi- 
Tfc^  **™>  ■'^ose  chains  we  have  a  little 
Bik  citbDiin^  relaxed,  are  enemies  to  liberty  and 
^^SSImu^  ooi*  free  oonetitution — not  uiemiee, 
■HTbtoiMhdd  I  presume,  to  their  own  liberty  j  and 
as  to  the  constitution,  until  we  give 
them  scHUe  share  in  it,  I  do  not  know  on  what 
pretense  we  can  examine  into  their  opinions  about 
a  buuness  in  which  they  have  no  interest  or 
ooDcem.  But  after  all,  are  we  eqnally  sure  that 
they  are  adverse  to  our  constitution,  as  that  our 
statutes  are  hostile  and  destructive  to  them? 
For  my  part,  I  have  reason  to  believe  their  opin- 
ions and  inclinations  in  that  respect  are  various, 
exactly  like  those  of  other  men ;  and  if  they  lean 
more  to  the  Crown  than  I,  and  tfaao  many  of  you 
think  uri  ought,  we  must  remember  that  he  who 
aims  at  another's  life  is  not  to  be  surprised  if 
he  flies  into  any  sanctuary  that  will  reoeive  him. 


■*  The  Protestant  AasooiatioD  oruiaated  at  Ed- 
l-borBfa. 


The  tenderness  of  the  executive  power  is  the 
natural  asylum  of  those  upon  whom  the  laws 
have  declared  war ;  and  to  complain  thdt  mea 
are  inclined  to  &vor  the  means  of  their  own 
safety,  is  so  absurd  that  one  brgeta  the  ityostioe 
in  the  ridicule. 

I  must  fairfy  tell  you,  that,  so  fer  as  mj  prin- 
ciples are  conoened  (principles  that  T«idci»  a- 
I  hope  will  only  depart  with  my  last  l^SVlJS' 
bieatb),  I  hare  no  idea  of  a  liberty  '*>>~ 
Unconnected  with  honesty  and  justice.  Nor  do 
I  believe  that  any  good  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment or  of  freedom,  cbh  find  it  necessary  for 
their  security  to  doom  any  part  of  the  people  to 
a  permanent  slavery.  Such  a  conatitation  of 
freedom,  if  such  can  be,  is  in  effect  no  more  than 
another  name  for  the  tyranny  of  the  strongest  fac- 
tion ;  and  factions  in  republics  have  been,  and 
are,  full  as  capable  as  monarchs,  of  the  most 
cruel  oppression  and  injustice.  It  is  but  too  true 
that  the  love,  and  even  the  very  idea,  of  genuine 
liberty  is  extremely  rare.  It  is  but  too  true  that 
there  are  many  whose  whole  scheme  of  freedom 
is  made  up  of  pride,  perrerseness,  and  insolence. 
They  feel  themselves  in  a  state  of  thraldom; 
they  imagine  that  their  soule  are  cooped  and 
cabined  in,  unless  tbej  have  some  man,  or  sons 
body  of  men,  ^wndent  aa  their  meft^.  This 
des^  of  having  snne  one  below  them  descends 
to>  those  who  are  the  very  lowest  of  all-^-and  a 
Protestant  cobbler,  debased  by  bis  poverty,  but 
exalted  by  his  sbive  of  the  ruling  Chnrch,  feeb 
a  pride  in  knowing  it  is  by  his  geueroaity  alone 
that  the  peer,  whc»e  footman's  instep  he  meas- 
ures, is  able  to  keep  his  chaplain  from  a  jaO. 
This  disposition  is  the  true  source  of  the  passion 
which  many  men  in  very  humble  life  have  taken 
to  the  American  war.  Our  subjects  in  America] 
our  colonies  I  our  dependants  I  This  lust  of  pur- 
ty  power  is  the  liberty  they  hunger  and  thirst 
for,  and  this  siren  song  of  ambition  has  charmed 
ears  that  one  wonld  have  thought  were  never 
organized  to  that  sort  of  muno."^ 

This  -WKj  of  protrilmtg  ike  eitiztiu  by  denom- 
matioiu  and  gaunt  dt$eriptioniy  dig- 
nifled  by  the  name  of  reason  of  state,  mn  efHw* 
and  security  for  oonsUtutionft  and 
commonwealths,  is  nothing  better  at  bottom  than 
the  miserable  invention  of  an  ungenerous  ambi- 
tion, which  would  fain  bold  the  sacred  trust  of 
power  'Without  any  of  the  virtues,  or  any  of  the 
energies,  that  give  a  title  to  it ;  a  receipt  of 
pcdicy  made  up  of  a  detestable  compound  of  mal- 
ice, cowardice,  and  sloth.  They  would  govern 
men  agmnst  their  will ;  but  in  that  government 
they  wonld  be  discharged  from  the  exercise  of 
vigilanoe,  providence,  and  fortitude ;  and  tiiere- 
fore,  that  they  may  sleep  on  their  watch,  they 
consent  to  take  some  one  division  of  the  society 


'*  No  man  ever  touched  with  Boch  force  Att  proud 
and  cruel  spirit  which  acta&tea  a  people  who  hold 
others  in  subjection.  It  waa  jut  the  spirit  of  the 
AAenian  mob  toward  their  cokmies,  and  of  evety 
Roman  toward  the  provinces  of  the  nnpire ;  and  it 
Was  no  doubt  one  principal  caase  of  ttie  American 
war. 
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into  partnership  of  the  tyranny  over  the  rest. 
But  let  government,  in  what  fbrm  it  may  be, 
comprehend  the  whole  in  its  justicii,  and  restrain 
the  auspioiooB  by  ita  vigilance  ;  let  it  keep  watch 
and  ward;  let  it  discover  by  ita  sagacity,  and 
pnntsh  by  its  firmness,  all  delinquency  against 
its  power,  whenever  delinqnenoy  exists  to  the 
overt  acta ;  and  then  it  vrill  be  as  safe  as  ever 
Ood  and  mtnre  intended  it  shonld  be.  Crimes 
are  the  acts  ti  individuals,  and  not  ot  denomina- 
tions ;  and,  tberefore,'  arlutrarily  to  elass  men  un- 
der general  descriptions,  in  order  to  proscribe 
and  ponish  them  in  the  lump  for  a  presumed  de- 
Unqnenoy,  of  which  perhaps  bat  a  port,  perhaps 
none  at  alt,  are  guilty,  is  indeed  a  compendiom 
method,  and  saves  a  worid  of  troable  about 
proof;  but  such  a  method,  instead  of  being  law, 
is  an  aot  of  nnnatoral  rebellion  against  the  legal 
dominion  of  reason  and  justice ;  and  this  vice,  in 
any  constitution  that  entertains  It,  at  one  time  or 
other  will  certainly  bring  on  its  ruin. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  not  a  religions  perse- 
cation,  and  its  abettors  are  loud  in  disclaiming 
all  severities  on  account  of  conscience.  Very 
fine,  indeed !  Then  let  it  be  so.  They  are  not 
perseoDttHS ;  they  are  only  tyrants.  With  all  my 
heart.  I  am  perfectly,  indifferent  concseming  the 
pretexts  upon  which  we  torment  one  another  j 
or  whether  it  be  for  the  oonstituUon  of  the  Chorch 
of  England,  or  for  the  constitution  of  the  state 
of  England,  that  people  choose  to  make  their 
fellow-oreatnres  wretched.  When  we  were  sent 
into  a  place  of  authority,  yoa  that  sent  us  had 
yourselves  but  one  commissiim  to  give.  You 
conld  give  us  none  to  wrong  or  oppress,  or  even 
to  sufier  any  kind  of  oppression  or  wrong,  on  any 
grounds  whatsoever ;  not  on  political,  as  in  the 
affairs  of  America;  not  on  commercial,  as  in 
those  of  Ireland ;  not  In  civil,  as  in  the  laws  for 
debt;  not  in  religious,  as  in  the  statutes  against 
Protestant  or  Catholic  dissenters.  The  divers- 
ified but  conneoted  fabric  of  universal  justice 
is  well  cramped  and  bolted  together  in'  all  its 
parts ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  I  never  have  em- 
ployed, and  I  never  shaU  employ,  any  engine  of 
power  which  may  come  into  my  hands  to  wrench 
it  asunder.  All  shall  stand  if  I  can  help  it,  and 
all  shall  stand  connected.  After  all,  to  comploto 
this  work,  much  remains  to  be  done;  much  ia 
the  east,  much  in  the  west.  Bat  great  as  the 
work  is,  if  our  wilt  be  ready,  our  powers  are  not 
deficient. 

Since  you  have  suffered  i6e  to  trouble  you  so 
<c,)  That  (lie  ^^'^  subjcct,  permit  me,  gcn- 

roHMi'wnta  tlcmen,  to  detain  yoa  a  little  loneer. 
hmd  been  ud  1  am,  indeed,  most  solicitous  to  give 
bRuau.  perfect  satisfaction.    I  find  there 

aro  some  of  a  better  and  softer  nature  than  the 
persons  with  whom  I  have  supposed  myself  in  de- 
bate, who  neither  think  ill  of  the  act  of  relief,  nor 
by  any  means  desire  the  repeal ;  not  accusing  bat 
lamenting  what  was  done,  on  account  of  the  con- 
sequences, have  frequently  expressed  their  wish 
that  the  late  Act  had  never  been  made.  Some 
of  this  docription,  and  perstms  of  vorth,  I  have 
met  with  in  this  eity.   Th^  oonoeiTe  that  the 


prejudices,  whatever  they  might  be,  of  a  largo  part 
of  the  people,  ought  not  to  have  been  shocked  ; 
that  their  opinions  ought  to  have  been  previously 
taken,  and  much  attended  to ;  and  that  thereby  the 
late  horrid  scenes  might  have  been  prevented. 

I  confess  my  notions  are  widely  diflerent ;  and 
I  never  was  1ms  sorry  for  any  action  of  my  life. 
I  like  the  hill  the  better  on  accoont  at  the  events 
of  all  kinds  that  followed  it.  It  relieved  the  real 
stiSerers ;  it  strengthened  the  state ;  and  by  the 
disorders  that  ensued,  we  had  clear  evidence  that 
there  lurked  a  temper  somewhere,  which  ought 
not  to  be  fostered  by  the  laws.  No- ill  oonsa- 
quences  whatever  could  be  attribated  to  the  Act 
itself.  We  knew  beforehand,  or  we  were  poor- 
ly instructed,  that  toleration  ia  odious  to  the  in> 
tolerant ;  freedom  to  oppressors ;  property  to  rob- 
bers ;  and  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  prosperity  to 
the  envious.  We  knew  that  all  these  kinds  of 
men  would  gladly  gratify  their  evil  dispositions 
under  the  sanction  of  law  and  religion,  if  they 
could ;  if  tbey  could  not,  yet,  to  make  way  to 
their  objects,  tbey  would  do  their  utmost  to  sub- 
vert all  religion  and  all  law.  This  we  certainly 
knew ;  but  knowing  this,  is  there  any  reason  be- 
cause thieves  break  in  and  steal,  and  thos  bring 
detriment  to  yon  and  draw  rata  on  themselves, 
that  . I  am  to  be  sorry  that  yoa  are  in  possessimi 
of  shops,  and  of  warehoases,  and  ci  wholesome 
laws  to  protect  tbem?  Are  yoo  to  buUd  no 
houses  becaose  desperate  men  may  pull  them 
down  upon  their  own  heads  7  Or,  if  a  m^ignant 
wretoh  will  cat  his  own  throat  because  he  sees 
yon  give  alms  to  the  neoesaitoas  and  deserving, 
shall  his  destruction  be  attributed  to  yonr  char- 
ity, and  not  to  bis  own  deplorable  madness  ?  If 
we  repent  of  our  good  actions,  what,  I  pray  you, 
is  lef^  for  our  faults  and  follies  ?  It  is  not  the 
beneficence  of  the  laws,  it  is  the  unnatural  tem- 
per which  beneficence  can  fret  and  soar,  that  is 
to  be  lamented.  It  is  this  temper  which,  by  all 
rational  means,  ought  to  be  sweetened  and  cor- 
rected. If  froward  men  ahoald  refuse  this  cure, 
can  they  vitiate  any  thing  but  themselves  ?  Does 
evil  so  react  upon  good,  as  not  only  to  retard  its 
motion,  but  to  change  its  nature  7  If  it  can  so 
operate,  then  good  men  will  always  be  in  the 
power  of  the  bad  j  and  virtue,  by  a  dreadful  re- 
verse of  order,  must  lie  under  peipetoal  subjeo- 
tion  and  bondage  to  vice. 

As  to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  which  some 
think,  in  such  cases,  is  to  be  implicitly  obeyed ; 
near  two  years'  tranquillity,  which  followed  the 
Act,  and  its  instant  imitation  in  Ireland,  proved 
abundantly  that  the  late  horrible  spirit  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  effect  of  hisidious  art,  and 
perverse  industry,  and  gross  misrepresentation. 
But  suppose  that  the  dislike  had  been  much  more 
deliberate,  and  much  more  general  than  I  am 
persuaded  it  was.  When  we  know  that  ibe 
opinions  of  even  the  greatest  multitudes  are  the 
standard  of  rectitude,  I  shall  think  myself  obliged 
to  make  those  opinions  the  masters  of  my  con- 
science. But  if  it  may  be  doubted  whether  ora- 
nipotenoB  itself  is  competent  to  altar  the  essen- 
tial oonstitotion  of  right  and  wrong,  sure  I  am 
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tiikl  soch  tMngt  as  tbey  and  I  are  pooseMed  oT 
no  sucb  power.  No  mao  carries  farther  than  I 
do  the  pidicj  of  maUiig  gorernmeot  pleasing  to 
the  people;  bat  the  vkleu  range  of  this  politic 
oomphusance  is  oonAnod  within  the  limits  itf  jo^ 
tioe.  I  would  not  only  oonsiUt  tim  interests  of 
ths  people,  but  I  woold  obeerftdly  gratify  tbeo* 
humors.  We  are  dl »  sort  of  obildren  that  nost 
be  soothed  and  managed.  I  think  I  am  not  aus- 
tere or  fimnal  in  my  nature.  I  woald  bear — I 
would  even  myself  pky  my  part  in  any  inooceot 
buffooneries  to  divert  them ;  bat  I  never  wilt  act 
the  tyrant  for  their  amosement.  If  they  will  mix 
malice  in  their  sports,  I  shall  never  consent  to 
throw  them  any  living,  sentient  creature  wbat> 
never :  no,  not  so  much  as  a  hiding,  to  torment. 

"Bat  if  I  profess  all  this  impolitic  stubborn- 
ifNchTim  0698, 1  may  chance  never  to  be  elect- 
Parliament."  It  is  certainly 
frooi  puib.  Dot  pleasing  to  be  pat  oat  of  the  pubJic 
*uii)^Mi»  service.  But  I  wish  to  be  a  member  of 
aui.  «t.  partiament,  to  have  my  sbara  of  doing 
good,  and  resisting  eviL  It  would  therefore  be 
•banrd  to  renounce  my  otgect*  in  order  to  obtain 
my  seat.  I  deceive  myseU^  indeed,  most  grossly, 
if  I  had  aot  much  latiier  pass  the  remainder  of 
my  life  hidden  m  the  reoesees  of  the  deepest  ob- 
scarity,  feeding  nay  mind  even  with  the  visions 
and  imaginations  of  such  things,  than  to  be  placed 
CO  the  most  splendid,  throne  of  tbe  ooiverse,  tan- 
talized with  the  deoiel  of  the  practice  of  all  which 
can  make  the  greatest  situation  any  other  Uian 
tbe  greatest  oarse.  Gentlemen,  I  bave  had  my 
day.  I  can  never  suffioiently  express  my  grat- 
itBde  to  yon  for  having  set  me  in  a  place  where* 
in  I  could  lend  tbe  slightest  help  to  great  and 
laodable  designs.  If  I  bave  had  ray  share  in  any 
measure  giving  quiet  to  private  property,  and 
private  conscience ;  if,  by  my  vote,  I  bave  aided 
in  securing  to  bmilies  the  best  possession,  peace ; 
if  I  have  joined  in  reconciling  kings  to  their 
■objects,  and  'subjects  to  their  prince ;  if  I  have 
■flsisted  to  loosen  the  foreign  holdings  of  the  cit- 
ixen,  and  tai^ht  him  to  look  for  bis  protection 
to  Ike  lawi  n[  his  ooantry,  and  for  his  comfort  to 

SPE 

OF  HB.  BDBKE  OH  DECLINING  THE  ELECTION 

GKifTLEKEit, — I  decline  tbe  election.    It  has  ' 
ever  been  my  rule  through  life  to  observe  a  pro-  ' 
portion  between  my  efforts  and  my  objects.    I  ' 
bave  never  been  remarkable  for  a.  bold,  active, 
and  sanguine  pursuit  of  advantages  that  are  per- 
SODal  to  myself. 

I  have  not  canvassed  the  wkote  of  thin  city  in 
form ;  but  I  have  taken  soch  a  view  of  it  as  sat- 
isfies my  own  mind  that  your  choice  will  not  ul- 
tinately  fall  upon  me.  Tmir  city,  gentlemen, ' 
is  in  a  atate  of  misoroble  distraction ;  and  I  am 
resolved  to  withdraw  whatever  share  my  prelen- 
lions  may  have  bad  in  its  unhappy  divisions.  I 
have  aot  been  in  haste.  1  bave.tried  all  prudent 
means.  I  have  waited  for  tbe  effect  of  all  con- 
tingencies. If  I  were  fond  of  a  contest,  by  the 
pertiality  of  my  numeroos  friends  (whoa  yoa 


tbe  good-will  of  his  countrymen ;  if  I  have  thus 
taken  my  pert  with  the  best  of  men  is  tbe  best 
o(  their  aotione,  I  can  shut  the  book.  I  might 
wish  to  read  a  page  or  two  more ;  hot  this  is 
eoough  for  my  measure.    I  have  not  lived  in  vam. 

And  now,  geDtlemea,  on  this  serious  day,  when 
I  come,  as  it  men,  to  make  op  my  aoeoont  with 
yoa,  let  me  take  to  oiyidf  some  d^ree  of  honest 
pride  on  tbe  natare  of  the  charges  that  are  against 
me.  I  do  not  here  stand  before  yon  accused  of 
VMulity,  or  neglect  doty.  It  is  aot  eaid 
that,  in  the  Itmg  period  of  my  service,  I  have,  in 
a  single  instance,  sacrificed  the  slightest  of  your 
interests  to  my  ambition,  or  to  my  fortune.  It 
is  not  alleged  that,  to  gratify  any  anger,  or  re- 
venge of  my  own,  or  of  my  party,  I  bave  bad  a 
share  in  wronging  or  (^pressing  any  description 
of  men,  or  any  one  man  in  any  de&criptim.  No  I 
The  charges  against  me  are  all  of  one  kind, 
that  I  bave  pushed  the  priociptea  of  general  jus- 
tice and  benevolence  too  far  ;  farther  than  a  cau- 
tions policy  would  warrant,  and  brther  than  the 
opinions  aS  many  would  go  along  with  me.  la 
every  accident  which  may  happen  through  life 
— in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depression,  and  distress 
—  I  will  coll  to  mind  this  aconsation,  and  he 
eunforted. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  tbe  whole  to  your  jodg- 
mcBt.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  thank  you  for  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  on  ihia  occasion.  In  your  state 
of  health,  it  is  particularly  obliging.  If  this  craa- 
pany  should  think  it  advisable  for  me  to  with- 
draw, 1  shall  respectfully  retire.  If  you  think 
otherwisD,  I  shall  go  directly  to  the  council- 
house  and  to  the  'change,  and,  withoat  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  begin  my  canvass. 


At  the  close  of  this  speech  Mr.  Burke  was  en- 
couraged by  his  friends  to  proceed  with  tbe  can- 
vass ;  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that  tbe  oppo- 
sition be  had  to  enconnler  could  not  be  concil- 
iated or  misted.  He  therefore,  on  tbe  second 
day  of  tbe  election,  declined  the  poll  io  the  speeoh 
which  follows : 

ECH 

AT  BRISTOL,  DELIVERED  SEPTEMBER  9, 1780. 

know  to  bo  among  the  most  weighty  and  re- 
spectable people  of  the  city)  I  have  the  means 
of  a  sharp  one  in  tny  bands ;  bnt  I  thought  it  far 
better,  with  my  strength  unspent,  and  my  repu- 
tation unimpaired,  to  do  early  and  from  fore- 
sight that  which  I  might  be  obliged  to  do  from 
necessity  at  last. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised,  nor  in  the  least 
angry  at  this  view  of  things.  I  have  read  tbe 
bode  of  life  for  a  long  time,  and  I  have  read 
other  books  a  little.  Nothing  baa  happened  U 
me  but  what  has  hq^iened  to  men  mnoh  better 
than  me,  and  in  times  and  in  natuMUi  full  as  good 
as  the  age  and  eoimtiy  that  we  live  in.  To  say 
that  I  am  no  way  concerned  would  be  neither 
decent  nor  true.  The  represontatioo  of  Britlot 
won  an  ol^t  oo  manj  accountB  dear  to  me,  and 
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I  oertunlj  sbonU  verj  fhr  prdbr  it  to  may  other 
in  the  b'ngdom.  Mj  tuibitx  are  made  to  it ;  and 
it  it  in  genend  more  unpleannt  to  be  rejeoted 
after  a  long  trial  than  not  to  be  cboeen  at  all. 

Bat,  gentlemen,  I  irill  see  nothing  except 
yoor  ronner  kindness,  and  I  wiH  give  way  to  no 
other  seDtrments  than  those  or  gratilode.  From 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  you  Tor  what  yoo 
have  done  for  me.  Yon  have  given  me  a  long 
term,  whioh  is  now  expired.  I  have  perrormed 
the  coaditious,  and  enjoyed  .all  the  profits  to  the 
full ;  and  I  now  surrender  your  estate  into  your 
bands  without  being  in  a  single  tile  or  a  single 
stone  impaired  or  wasted  by  my  use.  I  have 
served  the  public  roar  fifteen  years.  I  have 
served  you,  in  particular,  for  six.  What  is  past 
is  well  stored.  It  is  safe,  and  oat  of  the  power 
of  fortune.  What  is  to  come  is  in  wiser  bauds 
than  ours,  aad  He  in  whose  hands  it  is,  best 
knows  whether  it  is  best  for  yon  and  me  that  I 
BboaSd  be  in  Parliament,  at  eveo  in  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  the  melanoholj 'event  of  yesterday 
reads  to  ns  an  avlbl  lesson  against  being  too 
much  troubled  about  any  of  the  olyeets  of  onli- 
nary  ambition.    The  worthy  gentlunaa  who  has 


been  snatched  from  tu  at  the  moment  of  tbe  eteo* 
tion,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  contest,  wUle  his 
desires  were  as  warm  and  bis  hopes  as  eager  as 
oars,  has  feelingly  told  us  what  shadows  we  are, 
and  what  shadows  we  pursue.' 

It  has  been  usual  for  a  oaadidate  who  declines, 
to  take  his  leave  by  a  letter  to  the  sheriOs;  Imt 
I  received  your  trust  in  the  face  of  day,  and  in 
the  face  of  day  I  accept  your  dismission.  I  am 
not — I  am  dqc  at  all  ashamed  to  look  upon  yoo, 
nor  oan  my  presence  discompose  the  order  of  bu- 
siness here.  I  humbly  and  respectfully  take  my 
leave  of  the  sfaerilTs,  the  candidates,  and  the  elect- 
ors, wishing  heartily  that  the  choice  may  be  for 
the  best  at  a  time  which  calls,  if  ever  time  did 
call,  for  service  that  is  not  nominal.  It  is  no 
plaything  you  are  about.  I  tremble  when  I  con- 
sider the  trust  I  have  presumed  to  ask.  I  con- 
fided perhaps  too  much  in  my  intentions.  They 
were  really  fair  and  upright;  and  I  am  bold  to 
say  that  I  ask  no  ill  thing  for  you  when,  oa  part- 
ing from  this  place,  I  pray  that  whomever  yoo 
choose  to  socooed  me,  he  may  resemble  me  ex- 
actly in  all  things  exoept  in  my  abilities  to  serrs 
and  my  fortune  to  please  you. 


SPEECH 

OF  MR.  BUBXE  CW  THE  EAST  IKDU  BILL  OP  MR.  FOX,  DEUTEHED  IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  COKHONS, 

DECEUBCa  1,  im 

INTRODUCTION. 

So  eoomioaa  were  the  abases  of  the  British  power  ia  India,  that  men  of  aD  partiei  demanded  strong 
messares  to  secure  sn  efiectaal  remedy.  Those  embraced  in  tbe  Sost  India  bill  of  Mr.  Fox,  as  matnred 
between  him  and  Ur.  Borit^  were  certainly  of  this  character.  All  the  concerns  of  the  Company  were 
taken  into  the  hands  cf  the  En^sh  govemmant  ~  Seven  commisiiooOTi,  to  be  appointed  for  four  years  by 
Parlbtment,  were  intnisted  with  the  civil  and  mititair  government  of  the  conotry ;  while  the  commercial 
flODcems  of  the  Company  were«ommit(ed  to  the  hands  of  nine  sssiitsnt  direoton^  to  be  cbosaa  ont  of  the 
proprietors  of  East  India  stoi^  A  second  Wl  provided  fhr  Aa  oorraetloa  of  namerans  abases  in  tbe  ad. 
nuBistratbD  of  Indian  aOhin. 

The  Brat  bill  was  broagfat  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  IBth  of  November,  1783,  and 
was  atrenoously  opposed  at  every  stage  of  its  progress.  The  principal  objeotions  were,  that  iMet  aside 
the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  threw  too  mudi  patronage  into  Ae  bands  of  the  ministiy,  and  might 
operate  injnrloasly  to  the  natk»al  credit.  Mr.  Fox's  coalitim)  with  Lord  NorA,  which  had  bnw.i^t  the 
ministry  into  power,  Was  also  asnbject  of  tbe  severest  animadvenion.  When  the  queadon  came  op,  on 
tbe  lit  of  December,  for  going  into  a  committee  on  the  bfll,  Mr.Fowya,  afbmerlriend  and  adherent  of  Mr. 
Fox,  opposed  it  with  all  his  strength.  He  had  great  antbori^  in  tbe  House,  as  a  country  gentleman  rep. 
resenting  an  extensive  county,  and  snstained  by  a  repatatimi  tor  strong  sense  and  naimpeacfaablB  integ. 
rity.  Be  denounced  tbe  measure  in  &e  stroi^it  tenni^  as  a  violation  of  chartered  rights,  and  as  designed 
to  make  Ur.  Fox  minister  for  life,  by  giving  him  an  amonnt  of  patronage  which  would  render  it  impossible 
for  the  Kbig  to  remove  him. 

Mr.  Wraxall,  who  was  Htm  a  member  of  ttie  House,  and  who  was  equally  opposed  with  Mr.  Fowys  to 
the  pasting  of  ttie  biO,  observes,  in  his  Historical  Hemoin,  vol.  iv.,  p.  566,  "  Burke,  onable  longer  to  ob- 
serve sileoee  after  such  reflections,  then  mse ;  and,  in  a  dissertation  radier  than  a  speech,  which  lasted 
more  than  three  boars,  nbansted  all  tbe  powen  of  bis  mi^rty  miad  in  tbe  Josdflaatioo  of  his  friend's 
uaasnre.  The  most  ignnraat  member  of  Ae  Honsa,  wbo  had  attended  to  the  mass  of  f&fbrmatioa,  his- 
toriea^  polttioal,and  fhuowiali  which  fbO  finutfw  lips  oTBorke  on  that  occasion,  mnst  have  departed  rich 
In  knowledge  of  Hindostaa.  It  seemed  imposdble  to  crowd  a  greater  variety  of  matter  appUcaUe  to  the 
subject  Into  a  snallsr  eompass  t  and  tfiosa  who  diflhrad  most  widely  flnm  Mm  In  opinion  did  not  render 
tiwless  Jostlce  toblsgigantlorangaofideaB.  bis  lodd  espoution    events,  and  tbe  bamonle  lh>w  of  his 

^  Mr.  Bntke  here  refars  to  Ur.  Coombe,  one  of  bis  I  exhaustion  of  tiie  contest  had  died  nddenly  dia 
eonpatltoi^  wboi  ovateooM  by  fte  ezeitemeat  and  j  evening  befbre. 
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period!.  Thm  were  portiooi  of  bis  hansgne  in  which  be  sppeved  to  be  uimited  hy  feelingi  ud  cob- 
nderatiooi  tfae  taoat  benigo,  u  well  u  elevated ;  and  the  clasiic  langaage  u  which  be  made  Fox'i  pane- 
Kjrric,  for  having  dared  to  rentals  do  a  meuure  ao  beaet  with  dangera,  bat  ao  pregnant,  ai  fae  auerte^ 
with  benefita  to  mankindi  coold  not  be  exceeded  in  beanty." 

In  giviog  thiB  apeecb,  those  parU  are  omitted  which  contain  minute  details  of  the  abases  of  power  an. 
tfae  part  of  the  Company's  aervaots  in  IndiL  Thoagb  essential  to  the  argument  as  originally  statedt  they 
would  only  be  tediou  at  the  present  day,  and,  indeed,  can  hard^  be  understood  withont  an  intimate  h- 
qaaintance  with  die  coocenn  of  tba  Baat  Indift  Companj. 

SPEECH,  &0. 


Mr.  Spsaxsb, — thank  yon  for  pointing  to 
me ;  I  reftllj  wished  much  to  engage  your  at- 
tentiMi  in  on  early  stage  of  the  debate.  I  have 
been  long  very  deeply,  though  perhaps  inefTect- 
nally,  engaged  in  the  preliminary  ioquiriea  which 
have  continued  without  intormiseion  for  some 
years.  Though  I  have  felt,  with  some  degree 
of  sensibility,  the  natural  and  inevitable  impres- 
sions of  the  several  matters  of  fact,  as  ibcy  have 
been  sueoesHvely  disclosed,  I  have  not  at  any 
time  attempted  to  trouble  you  on  the  meiits  of 
the  subject,  and  very  little  on  any  of  the  points 
which  incidentally  arose  in  the  course  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. But  I  Hhoiild  be  sorry  to  be  found  to- 
tally silent  upon  this  day.  Our  inquiries  are  now 
come  to  their  final  issue.  It  is  now  to  be  determ- 
ined whether  the  three  years  of  laborious  par- 
liamentary research,^  whether  the  twenty  years 
of  palient  Indian  suflTering,  are  to  produce  a  suh- 
stantial  reform  in  our  Eastern  administration ; 
or,  whether  oar  knowledge  of  the  grievances  has 
abated  our  zeal  for  the  correction  of  them,  and 
oar  very  inquiry  into  the  evil  was  only  a  pretext 
to  elude  the  remedy  which  is  demanded  from  us 
by  hnmanity,  by  justice,  and  by  every  principle 
oftrqe  policy.  Depend  upon  it,  thu  business  can 
notlbe'  indiflerent  to  our  fame.  It  will  torn  out 
a  matter  of  great  disgrace  or  great  glory  to  the 
whole  British  nation.  We  arc  on  a  conspicuous 
stogc,  and  the  world  marks  our  demeanor. 

\  am  therefore  a  little  concerned  to  perceive 
Hod*  in  which  Spirit  and  temper  in  which  the 
flie  hdi  WM  op-  debate  has  been  all  along  pursued 
'  upon  one  side  of  the  House.  The 
declamation  of  the  gentlemen  who  oppoiio  the  bill 
has  been  abundant  and  vehement;  but  they  have 
been  reserved,  and  even  silent  about  the  fitoess 
or  unfitness  of  the  plan  to  attain  the  direct  object 
it  has  in  view.  By  some  gentlemen  it  is  taken 
up  (by  way  of  exercise,  I  presume)  as  a  pc»nt  of 
kw  on  a  question  of  private  proper^  Mid  corpo. 
rate  firaacfaiae ;  by  others  it  is  regwrded  as  the 
petty  intrigue  of  a  faction  at  cwurt,  and  argued 
merely  as  it  tends  to  set  this  man  a  little  high- 
er, or  that  a  little  lower  in  utoatioa  and  power. 
All  the  void  has  been  filled  ap  with  invectives 
against  o(«Ution ;  with  allusions  to  the  loss  of 
America ;  with  the  activity  and  inactivity  of  min- 
isters. The  total  silence  of  these  gentlemen 
concerning  the  interest  and  well-being  of  the 
people  of  India,  and  concerning  the  interest 
which  this  nation  has  in  the  commerce  and  rev- 


'  Mr.  Borke  had  taken  a  very  active  put  in  these 
researcbfls  as  a  member  of  acoamtttee  of  tb«  Hooae. 


ennes  of  that  country,  is  a  strong  indication 
the  value  vhioh  they  set  upon  these  objects. 

It  has  been  a  little  painful  to  rae  to  observe 
the  intrusion  into  this  important  debato  of  such 
company  as  quo  warranto,  and  fltatufatnta,  and 
etrtiorarif  as  if  we  were  on  a  trial  about  may- 
ors and  aldermen,  end  capital  Wrgesses ;  or  en- 
gaged in  a  suit  concerning  the  borough  of  Pen- 
ryn,  or  Saltasb,  or  St.  Ives,  or  St,  Mawes.  Gen- 
tlemen  have  argued  with  as  much  heat  and  pas- 
sion, as  if  the  first  things  in  the  world  were  at 
stake ;  and  their  topics  are  such  as  belong  only 
to  matter  of  the  lowest  and  meanest  litigation. 
It  is  not  right,  it  is  not  worthy  of  us,  in  this  man- 
ner to  depreciate  the  value,  to  degrade  tbe  majes- 
ty of  this  grave  deliberation  of  policy  and  empire. 

For  my  part,  I  have  thought  myself  bound, 
when  a  matter  of  this  extraordinary  weight  came 
before  mc,  not  to  consider  (as  some  gentlemen 
are  so  fond  of  doing)  whether  the  bill  originated 
from  a  Secretary  Stoto  for  tbe  Home  Depart^ 
meat,  or  from  a  secretary  for  the  foreign ;  from 
a  minittor  of  influence  or  a  minister  of  the  peo> 
pie;  from  Jacob  or  from  Esaa.'  I  asked  my- 
self, and  I  asked  thyself  nothing  else,  what  part 
it  was  fit  for  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  bos 
supplied  a  mediocrity  of  talents  by  tbe  extreme 
of  diligence,  and  who  has  thought  himself  obl^ 
ed,  by  the  research  of  years,  to  wind  himself 
into  the  inmost  recesses  and  labyrinths  of  the 
Indian  detail,  what  part,  I  say,  it  became  aiieh« 
member  of  Parliament  to  take,  when  a  minister 
of  state,  in  conformity  to  a  recommendation  from 
the  Throne,  has  brought  before  us  a  system  [or 
the  better  government  of  the  territory  and  com- 
merce of  the  East.  In  this  light,  and  in  this 
only,  I  will  trouble  you  with  my  sentiments. 

It  is  not  only  agreed  but  demanded,  by  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt], 
and  by  those  who  act  with  him,  that  a  •'"^ 
whole  sysUm  ooght  to  be  produced;  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  half  measure;  that  it  ought 
to  he  no  palUativi ;  but  a  legislative  provision, 
vigorous,  substantial,  and  eflective.  I  believe 
that  no  man  who  understands  the  subject  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  those  must  be  the  con- 
ditions of  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  a  re- 
form in  the  Indian  government;  that  any  thing 
short  of  them  would  not  only  bo  delusive,  but, 
in  this  matter,  which  admits  no  medium,  noxious 
in  the  extreme. 

>  Hr.  Powya,  who  retained  a  lingering  aaectio& 
for  Mr.  Fox,  had  ascribed  tbe  bill  to  the  infloenca 
of  Lord  Nortli,  saying,  "  the  voice  is  Jacob's,  bnt 
the  hands  are  the  bawls  of  Esau." 
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To  oil  the  eonditioM  pnqiased  bis  adreraa- 
lies  the  mover  of  the  bill  perfectly  agrees ;  and 
on  his  perrormance  of  them  be  rests  his  cause. 
On  the  other  haod,  not  the  least  objeolion  has 
been  taken  with  regard  to  the  efficienoy,  the 
vigor,  or  the  oomideteness  of  the  scbeme.  I 
•m,  therefore,  warranted  to  aasame,  as  a  thing 
admitted,  that  the  bills  accomplish  what  both 
sides  of  the  House  demand  as  essonUal.  The 
eod  is  completely  answered,  so  far  as  the  direct 
and  immediate  object  is  ooncerned. 

But  though  there  are  no  direct,  yet  there  are 
various  collateral  ofajeotiofla  made;  objections 
from  the  effects  which  this  plan  of  reform  for  In- 
dian administralion  nay  have  on  the  privileges 
of  great  pnUio  bodies  in  England ;  from-^ts  prob- 
able  inflaenoe  on  the  ooostttaUonal  rights,  or  on 
the  freedom  and  utegri^  of  the  sevuvl  branch- 
es of  the  Legislature. 

■>-:  Before  I  answer  these  objectioos,  I  most  beg 
^ktnvt  to  observe,  that  if  we  are  not  able 
tooontriTesomemetbodofgovemingln- 
din  will,  which  will  not  of  necessity  become  the 
means  of  governing  Great  Britain  iU,  a  ground  is 
laid  for  their  eternal  separation ;  but  none  for 
sacriBcing  the  people  of  that  country  to  our  con- 
stitution. I  am,  however,  far  from  being  per- 
suaded that  any  such  incompatibility  of  interest 
does  at  all  exist.  Oa  the  contrary,  1  am  certain 
that  every  means  eOeotual  to  preserve  India  from 
oppression  is  a  guard  to  preserve  the  Br.'ish  Con- 
stitution from  i^  worst  corruptitHi.  To  show . 
this,  I  will  QODsidar  the  objections,  which  I  think 
are  four: 

Ist.  That  the  bill  is  an  attack  en  the  charter- 
ed rights  of  men. 

SdJy.  That  it  increases  the  inffaence  of  the 
Crown. 

3dly.  That  it  does  not  increase,  but  diminishes 
the  inffueooe  of  the  Crown,  in  order  to  promote 
the  interests  of  certain  ministers  and  Uieir  party. 

4thly.  That  it  deeply  afieotsthe  national  credit. 

I.  As  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  I  must 
TWmiioo  of  observe  that  the  phrase  of  "  the  char- 

ompii-  tered  rights  of  men"  is  full  of  aSecta- 

*  ''  ticHi,  and  very  unusual  in  the  discus- 
sion of  privileges  conferred  by  charters  of  the 
present  description.  But  it  is  not  difHcult  to  dis- 
cover what  end  that  ambiguous  mode  of  expres- 
sion, so  cflen  reiterated,  is  meant  to  answer. 

The  rights  of  men,  that  is  to  say,  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind,  are  indeed  sacred  things;  and 
if  any  public  measnre  is  proved  miscbievoosly  to 
affect  tbem^  the  objectimi  oagbt  to  be  fatal  to 
that  measure,  even  if  do  charter  at  all  could  be 
set  up  against  it  If  these  natural  rights  are 
farther  affirmed  and  declared  by  express  cove- 
nants, if  they  are  clearly  defined  and  secured 
against  chicane,  against  power,  and  authority,  by 
written  tnsfrutoents  and  positive  engagements, 
tbey  are  in  a  still  better  condition  ;  they  partake 
not  only  of  the  sanctity  of  the  object  so  secured, 
but  of  that  solemn  public  faith  itself,  which  se- 
oures  an  object  of  sutih  imE)ortance.  Indeed, 
this  formal  recognition,  by  the  sovereign  power, 
of  an  original  right  in  the  subject,  can  never  be 


subverted  bat  by  rooting  up  the  holding  radical 
principles  of  government,  and  even  of  society 
itself.  The.charters  which  we  call,  by  distinc- 
tion, "great,"  are  public  instruments  of  this  na- 
ture; I  mean  the  charters  of  King  John  and 
King  Henry  the  Third.  The  things  secured  by 
these  instnuneuts  may,  without  any  deceitful  am- 
biguity, he  veiy  fitly  called  the  chartertd  rightg 

of  WMM.* 

These  charters  have  made  the  very  name  of 
a  charter  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  Englishman. 
But,  sir,  there  may  be,  and  there  are  charters, 
not  only  diSerent  in  nature,  bat  formed  on  princi- 
ples the  very  reverse  of  those  of  the  great  char- 
ter. Of  this  kind  is  the  charter  oS  the  East  In- 
dia Company.  Magna  Charta  is  a  charier  to 
restrain  power,  and  to  destroy  monopoly.  The 
East  India  chutar  is  a  charter  to  establish  mo- 
nopoly, and  to  oreate  povrar.  Politioal  power 
and  commercial  nronopoly  are  not  the  rights  of 
men  ;  and  the  rights  to  them  derived  from  char- 
ters, it  is  fallacious  and  sophistical  to  call  "  the 
chartered  rights  of  men."  These  chartered 
rights  (to  speak  of  such  charters  and  of  their 
effects  in  terms  of  the  greatest  possible  modera- 
tion) do  at  least  suspend  the  aataral  rights  of 
mankind  at  large,  and  in  their  very  frame  end 
constitution  are  liable  to  fall  into  a  direct  violin 
tion  of  them. 

It  is  a  charter  of  this  latter  description  (that  is 
to  say,  a  charter  of  power  and  monopoly)  which 
is  al&eted  by  the  hiU  before  you.  The  bill,  sir, 
does,  witbcQt  qnesticn,  affect  it ;  it  does  aSect  it 
essentially  and  tahstantially ;  but,  having  stated 
to  you  of  what  description  the  chartered  rights 
are  wluch  this  bill  touches,  I  feel  no  difficulty  at 
all  in  acknowledging  the  exigence  of  those  char- 
tered rights  in  tlwir  fullest  extent.  Th^  beln^ 
TO  the  Company  in  the  sorest  manner,  and  tbey 
are  secured  to  that  body  by  every  sort  of  public 
sanction.  They  are  stamped  by  the  faith  of  the 
King ;  they  are  stamped  by  the  faith  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  they  have  been  bought  Ibr  money,  for 
money  honestly  and  fairly  paid ;  they  have  been 
bought  for  valuable  consideration,  over  and  over 
again. 

I  therefore  freely  admit  to  the  East  India 
Company  their  claim  to  exclude  their  feliow- 
sabjects  from  the  commerce  of  half  the  globe. 
I  admit  their  claim  to  administer  an  annual  ter- 
ritorial revenoe  of  seven  millions  sterling,  to  com- 
mand an  army  of  sixty  tbmuaod  men,  and  to  dis- 
pose (under  the  control  of  a  sovereign  imperial 
discretion,  and  vrith  the  due  obaennnce  of  the 
natanl  and  local  law)  of  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  thirty  millionfl  of  their  rallow.oreatares.  All 
this  they  pcness  by  charter  and  by  acts  of  Par- 
liament (in  my  opinicHi}  without  a  shadow  of  con< 
trovecsy. 

Those  who  carry  the  rights  and  claims  of  the 
Company  the  farthest  do  not  contend  for  more 
than  this,  and  all  ttiis  I  freely  grant ;  but,  grant- 
~*  This  opening  of  the  anbject  with  a  distinctioo 
thai  clearly  drawn  and  llhutrated,  is  highly  charac- 
teristic of  Mr.  Barks,  and  lays  the  foondation  of  his 
entire  argoment. 
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ing  all  this,  they  must  grant  to  me  in  my  turn  that 
TbMcwur  all  polilioal  power  whicb  is  set  over 
tbf£!rfirf  mea,  ud  that  ttl  privilege  claimed  or 
""P***-  exeniiaed  ia  flxduuim  t^tfaem,  being 
wholly  artifleUl,  sod  tar  »  much  a  derogation 
from  the  Mtoral  equality  of  maokiad  at  large, 
ought  to  be  some  way  or  other  exercised  ulti- 
mately foT  their  benefit.  Uthis  is  tme  with  re- 
gard to  every  species  of  political  dominion  and 
every  description  <^  commercial  privilege,  none 
of  wbich  can  be  original,  selT-derived  rights,  or 
grants  for  the  mere  private  benefit  of  the  hold- 
ers, then  snoh  rights,  or  privileges,  or  whatever 
dse  yoQ  choose  to  oah  them,  are  all  in  the  striot> 
est  sense  a  trutt ;  and  it  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  every  trust  to  be  rendered  accountable,  and 
even  totally  to  cease,  when  it  aobstantially  varies 
from  the  purposes  fiir  which  aloM  it  oonld  have 
a  lawful  existence. 

This  I  eoaoaiTe,  to  be  true  of  tnuts  of 
power  vested  in  the  highest  hands,  and  of  such 
as  seem  to  hold  vit  no  homan  creature  \*  but 
about  the  application  of  Uus  principle  to  sabtn-- 
dinate  tkriaatitn  txxMs,  I  do  not  see  how  a  coa- 
troversy  can  be  m^ntained.  To  whom,  thm, 
would  I  make  tbe  Etat  India  Company  aecounu 
able  ?  why,  to  Parliament,  to  be  sore ;  to  Par- 
liament, frcRD  v^Mxa  their  trust  was  derived ;  to 
Parliament,  wbieb  alone  is  capable  of  compre- 
hending the  magnitude  of  its  oligect  end  its  abuse, 
and  alone  capable  of  an  ^otoai  legislative  rem- 
edy. Tbe  very  charter  which  is  held  out  to  ex- 
clude Parliament  from  correcting  malversation 
.with  regard  to  the  high  trust  vested  in  the  Com- 
pany is  tbe  very  thing  which  at  once  givti  a  titlt 
and  impoaei  a  duty  on  Us  to  interfere  with  effect 
wherever  power  and  authority  originating  from 
ourselves  are  perverted  from  their  purposes,  and 
become  instruments  of  wrong  and  violence. 

If  Parliament,  «r,  had  nothing  to  do  with  Uiis 
charter,  we  night  have  some  sort  of  Epioarean 
excuse  to  stand  tioof,  indifferent  specmtore  of 
what  passes  in  the  Company's  name  in  India  and 
in  Loiidon ;  but  if  we  are  the  very  cause  of  the 
evil,  we  are  in  a  speeial  manner  engaged  to  Uie 
redress ;  and  for  us  pasnvely  to  bear  with  op- 
pressions committed  under  the  sanction  of  our 
own  Authority  is,  in  truth  and  reason,  for  this 
House  to  be  an  active  accomplice  in  the  abuse. 

That  the  power  notoriously,  grossly  abased 
has  been  bought  from  us,  is  very  certain ;  but 
this  circumstance,  which-^is  urged  against  the 
bill,  becomes  an  additional  motive  for  our  inter- 
ference, lest  we  should  be  thought  to  have  sold 
the  blood  of  millions  of  men  for  the  base  oonsid- 
'eration  of  money.  We  sold,  I  admit,  all  ^at  we 
had  to  sell,  that  is  our  authority,  not  oar  control. 
We  had  not  a  rigkt  to  maktamarktt  ofotwdu- 
iitt. 

I  pround  myself,  therefore,  on  this  principle, 
tiiat  if  the  abuse  is  proved,  tbe  contract  is  broken, 

*  Mr.  Burke  here  blades  to  regal  sotbority.  sod 
hints  at  the  argument  drawn  from  the  esclasion  of 
James  II.  at  the  B«valation  of  1688,  on  which  Ifn 
Fox  insisted  so  powerflilly  in  his  apeedi  die  same 
evening. 


and  we  re<«ater  uito  ftU  oar  rights,  that  is,  into 
the  exercise  of  all  oar  duties.  OorowB  iitau*<« 
anthori^  is  indeed  as  much  a  trust  orig-  faltM 
inally  as  tbe  Conpany'a  uthority  is  a  ^•^mi- 
trast  derivatively ;  ud  it  is  tbe  nsa  we  make 
of  tbe  resumed  power  that  must  justify  or  ooo- 
dema  us  in  the  resumption  of  it.  When  wa 
have  perfected  the  plan  laid  before  us  the 
right  honorable  mover,  the  world  will  then  see 
what  it  is  we  destroy,  and  what  it  is  we  create. 
By  that  test  we  stand  or  fall,  and  by  that  test  I 
trast  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  issne,  that  we 
are  going  to  supersede  a  charter  abused  to  the 
full  extent  of  all  the  powers  which  it  could 
abase,  and  wcercised  in  tbe  plenitude  of  despot- 
ism, tyranny,  and  corruption  j  and  that,  in  one 
and  Ute  same  [dan,  we  provide  a  real  chartered 
security  for  the  rightt  of  mm  ernrily  vkdated 
ander  that  dtaxter. 

This  bill,  and  iboae  oonneoted  with  it,  are 
tended  to  form  the  Mmgna  Ckaria  of  Hlndost^ 
Whatever  the  traaty  of  Westpbdia  is  to  tbe  V 
er^  of  the  prinoes  and  free  cities  of  the  empire^ 
and  to  tbe  three  religions  there  professed ;  what> 
ever  the  great  chafer,  the  statute  of  tallage,  tbe 
petition  of  right,  and  the  deolaration  of  right,  are 
to  Great  Britain,  these  bills  are  to  the  peofdie  of 
Indta.  Of  this  benefit,  I  am  certain,  their  eai> 
ditton  is  capable,  and  when  I  know  that  they  are 
capable  of  more,  my  vote  shall  most  assnredly  be 
for  onr  giving  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capaei^ 
of  receiving,  and  no  charter  of  dominion  abul 
stand  as  a  )>ar  in  my  way  to  their  charter  of 
safety  and  protection. 

The  strong  admission  I  have  made  of  the 
Company's  rights  (I  am  conscious  of  it)  biods 
me  to  do  a  great  deal.  I  do  not  presume  to 
condemn  those  who  argue  a  priori  against  the 
propriety  of  leaving  snch  extensive  poUticsd  pow- 
ers in  the  hands  of  a  oompany  merebants.  I 
know  maob  is,  and  maeh  more  may  he  ssid 
against  soob  a  system ;  but  with  my  parttonlar 
ideas  and  sentiments,  I  can  not  go  that  way  to 
work.'  I  feel  an  insuperable  reluctance  in  giv- 
ing my  hand  to  destroy  way  established  instim- 
tion  of  government  apon  a  theory,  however  plau- 
sible it  may  be.  My  experience  in  life  teaches 
me  nothing  clear  upon  the  subject.  I  have 
known  merchants  vrith  the  sentiments  and  the 
abilities  of  great  statesmen,  and  I  have  seen  per- 
sons in  the  rank  of  statesmen,  with  the  concep- 
tion and  character  of  peddlers.  Indeed,  iny  cA- 
servatioo  has  famished  me  with  nothing  that  is 
to  be  found  in  any  halnts     life  or  ednoation, 

•  This  is  an  instance  of  Mr.  Barke's  habitof  risinB 
from  the  particnlar  case  before  him,  ud  connecting 
it  widi  a  higher  range  of  collaterat  tfaoaght.  It  is  in 
Ais  way  that  he  adds  great  dignity  to  his  subject; 
and  often  enriches  it  with  venerable  auociaiions. 

•  We  have  here  an  instance  of  Hr.  Barke's  ntter 
repugnance  to  argue  any  qnestioo  on  the  groond  «f 
mere  abstract  right.  Borne  migbt  deny  Ifae  binding 
force  of  a  charter  whicb  gave  aoch  ample  powers; 

:   but  bis  habits  c^f  mtod  led  him  to  abide  by  all  estab- 
I   Usbed  institutions  oatil  driven  from  them  dta 
most  obvioof  necessi^. 
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iriiieli  tends  wholly  to  duqnAliff  men  tot  the 
funotiooa  of  govemineBt,  but  that  bj  which  the 
power  of  exeniisiiig  those  fonottons  is  veiy  fre- 
qaeotly  obtained,  I  meaa  a  afUit  and  habits  of 
low  oabal  and  intr^oe,  wUoh  I  have  avnt^  in 
one  instance,  seen  naited  with  a  oqMcitjr  Une 
flmmd  and  muif  polioy. 

To-juMtfjr  OB  in  toting  ttae  adtauustratioa  of 
wiiMibM.  tlM>r*d^«'^ih«liuiUo(tha£ait 
India  Compaiif,  on  ray  prinoiplaa,  I 
'•^^  most  see  several  oonditiona.  1st.  The 
object  affected  by  the  abuse  sbonkl  be  great  aod 
important.  2d.  The  lUiuse  offeotiiig  this  great 
object  ought  to  be  a  great  abase.  3d.  It  ought 
to  be  habitual,  aod  not  ecotdeotal.  4th.  It  ought 
to  be  utterly  inourable  in  the  body  as  it  now 
stands  constitnted.  All  this  ought  to  be  made 
as  visible  to  me  as  the  tight  ctf  tbe  sun,  before  I 
should  strike  aS  an  atom  of  their  charter.  A 
right  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt]  has  said, 
tad  said,  I  think,  but  onee,  and  that  very  slightly 
(whatever  his  original  demand  for  a  plan  might 
seem  to  require),  that  "  there  are  abuses  in  the. 
Company's  govemraeat."  If  that  ware  al^  the 
Hfaame  the  mover  of  this  bill,  the  aoheme  of 
lus  leuned  friend,  and  his  own  aoheme  of  refer' 
mation  (if  ha  has  any),  are  all  equally  needleae. 
There  are,  and  most  be,  abuses  in  all  govem- 
menls.  It  amounts  to  no  mne  than  a  nugatory 
proposition.  But  before  1  consider  of  what  na- 
ture these  abaaem  are  of  which  the  gentleman 
speaks  to  very  lightly,  permit  me  to  recall  to 
your  reoolleetion  the  map  of  the  country  which 
this  abused  chartered  right  afieots.  This  I  shall 
do,  that  yon  amy  judge  whether  in  Uiat  map  I 
can  discover  any  thing  like  the  first  of  my  con- 
ditions, that  is,  whether  the  object  aSeoted  by 
tbe  abuse  of  the  East  India  Company's  power 
be  of  importance  sufficiently  to  justify  tbe  meas- 
ure aod  means  of  reform  ^>plied  to  it  in  this 
bill. 

(1.)  With  very  few,  and  those  inoonsider^le 

Kmtnltndaor  \ 


intervals,  the  British  dominion,  either 


uwiA'wtar  in  the  Company's  name,  or  in  tbe 
namea  of  prineesabsdnldy  dependent 
np(m  the  Compel^,  extends  from  tbe  moontains 
that  separate  India  from  Tartary  to  Cape  Como- 
rin,  that  is,  ooe4od<twenty  degrees  of  latitude ! 

In  tbe  northern  parts  it  ^  a  solid  mass  of  land, 
iiunt.  eight  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 

lour  or  five  hundred  broad.  As  you  go 
southward,  it  becmnes  narrower  for  a  space.  It 
afterward  dilates ;  but,  narrower  or  broader,  you 
possess  tbe  whole  eastern  and  northeastern  eoast 
of  that  vast  country,  quite  from  the  borders  of 
Pegn.  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  with  Benares 
(now  unfortunately  incur  immediate  possession), 
measure  161,978  square  English  miles;  a  terri- 
tory considerably  larger  than  the  whole  kingdom 
of  FrBDoe.'  Oode,  with  its  dependent  provin- 
ces, is  53,286  square  miles,  not  a  great  deal  less 
than  England;  The  Camatic,  with  Tanjore  and 
the  Circars,  is  65,948  square  mil«s,  very  con- 


siderably la^w  than  England ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  Company's  dominions,  comprehending  Bom* 
bay  and  Satoette,  amounts  to  281,412  square 
miles,  which  Icmiis  a  territory  lai^r  than  any 
European  domii^,  Rossia  and  Turkey  tmvpu 
ed.  Thnxvh-itUlhatvastncaBatoroooiitiythBm 
is  notaman  who  eats  a  moathTul  of  rioe  but  by 
penniMion  of  the  East  India  Company. 

So  lar  widi  ngard  to  the  extent.  The  popu< 
htion  of  this  great  empire  is  not  ewy  ^^^^ 
to  be  calculated.  When  the  countries 
of  which  it  is  composed  came  into  our  posses- 
sion, they  were  all  eminently  peopled  and  etiu« 
neatly  prodootive,  though  at  that  time  eonsid- 
erably  declined  from  their  ancient  prosperity. 
But  since  they  are  oome  into  our  hands — I 
However,  if  we  take  the  period  of  our  estimate 
immediately  before  the  utter  desolation  of  the 
Camatic,  and  if  we  allow  for  the  havoo  which 
oar  government  had  even  thra  made  in  these  re- 
gions, we  con  not,  in  my  opinion,  rate  tbe  popu* 
lation  at  mnob  leie  than  thirty  millions  oi  taais 
more  than  four  times  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

My  next  inquiry  to  that  of  the  munber  is  tbe 
quality  and  deeorqition  ei  the  inhabit-  chMMMif 
ants.  ThiimultittideofmBBdoeanot '^'■^ 
coosist  of  an  al^eet  and  barbarous  populaoe,  modi 
less  of  gangs  ^savages,  like  the  Gnaranies  and 
Chiqoitos,  who  wander  cm  the  waste  borders  of 
the  River  of  Amnion  or  the  Plate,  bat  a  pe<^ile 
for  ages  civiliied  and  cultivated ;  eahivated  by 
alt  tbe  arts  of  polisbed  life,  irtiile  we  were  yet  in 
the  woods.  There  have  been  (and  still  the  skele- 
tons remain)  princes  once  of  great  dignity,  author- 
ity, andopntence.  There  are  to  be  found  the  chieb 
of  tribes  aod  nations.  Tb«e  is  to  be  found  an 
Bocieot  and  venerable  prieslbood,  the  depository 
of  their  laws,  learning,  aod  history,  the  guides  of 
the  pe(^e  while  living,  and  their  ooasolatiMi  in 
death ;  a  nobility  of  gnat  antiquity  and  renown ; 
a  multitude  of  cities  not  exceeded  in  population 
and  trade  by  those  of  tbe  fitnt  claas  in  Europe ; 
mendtants  and  bankers,  individual  houses  of  whom 
have  onoa  vied  in  oapUal  with  tbe  Bank  of  Eng^ 
land,  whose  credit  had  often  snnmrted  a  totter- 
ing state,  aod  preserved  tbeir  governments  in  the 
midst  of  war  and  desolation ;  millions  of  inge- 
nious manufacturers  aod  mechanics ;  miHioas  of 
the  most  diligent,  and  not  tbe  least  intelligent, 
tilleis  of  the  earth.  Here  are  to  be  found  almost 
all  tbe  religions  professed  by  men ;  tbe  Bratoin- 
ical,  the  Mussulmen,  tbe  Eastern  and  the  West- 
ern Christians. 

If  I  were  to  take  the  whole  aggregate  of  oitr 
possessions  there,  I  should  compare  it,  as  the 
nearest  parallel  I  can  And,  with  the  empire  of 
Germany.  Oar  immediate  possessions  I  should 
compare  with  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  they 
would  not  suSer  in  the  emnparison.  Tbe  Nabob 
of  Oude  might  stand  for  the  King  of  Prussia ;  the 
Nabob  of  Aroot  I  would  compare,  as  superior  ia 
territory  and  eqnnl  in  revenue,  to  tho  Eleotn 


^  France  has  since  been  materiBlly  enlarged,  its 
extent  being  at  present  two  hnadred  and  fbwtboa- 
sand  square  miles. 


■  Now  one  baadred  and  fiffy  mUIioos,  graat  addl- ' 
tioaa  having  been  made  to  tbe  territory. 
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of  Saxony.  Cheyte  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Benares, 
might  well  rank  vilb  th«  Prince  of  Hesse,  at 
least ;  and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  (though  hardly 
equal  in  extent  of  dominion,  superior  in  revenue) 
tothoEleotorofBaTaria.  The  Polygars,  and  the 
Dorthem  Zemindan,  and  other  gro^  chiefs,  might 
well  clau  vith  the  rest  of  the  prinoe*,  dakes, 
oonnts,  marquesses,  and  bishopa  in  the  empire, 
all  of  whom  I  mentton  to  honor,  and  surely  vith- 
oat  disparagemeDt  to  any  or  all  of  those  most 
respectable  princes  and  grandees.' 

All  this  vast  .mass,  composed  of  so  many  or- 
der* and  clasBes  of  men,  is  again  infinitely  divm- 
ified  by  manners,  by  religkm,  hereditary  em* 
ployment,  throngh  all  their  possible  combinatiolis. 
This  renders  the  handling  of  India  a  matter  in  a 
high  degree  critical  and  delicate.  But  oh  I  it  has 
been  handled  rudely  indeed.  Even  some  of  the 
reformers  seem  to  have  foi^t  that  they  had  any 
thing  to  do  bat  to  regulate  the  tenants  of  a  manor, 
or  the  shop-keepers  of  the  next  cooaty  town. 

It  is  an  empire  of  this  extent,  of  this  oompli- 
oated  nature,  of  this  dignity  and  importance,  tint 
I  have  compared  to  Geimany  and  the  German' 
government ;  not  for  an  exact  resemblaaoe,  but 
9s  a  sort  of  a  middle  term,  by  whiob  India  might 
be  approximated  to  oor  understandings,  and,  if 
possible,  to  our  feelings,  id  order  to  awaken 
something  of  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  na* 
ttves,  of  wfaioh  I  am  afraid  we  are  not  perfectly 
soaceptible  while  we  look  at  this  very  remote  ob- 
ject through  B  f&lse  and  cloudy  medium. 

(2.)  My  second  condition,  necessary  to  justiiy 
Orwtam  oT  me  In  tonchtng  the  charter,  is,  whether 
«-  the  Company's  abuse  of  their  trust,  with 

regard  to  this  great  object,  be  an  abuse  of  great 
atrocity.  I  shall  beg  your  permission  to  consid- 
er their  oondnct  ia  two  lights  :  first,  the  political, 
and  then  the  commercial.  Their  political  conduct 
{for  distinctness)  I  divide  again  into  two  heads : 
the  external,  in  which  I  mean  to  comprehend 
Aeir  oonduot  in  their  federal  capacity,  as  it  re- 
lates  to  powers  and  states  independent,  or  that 
not  long  since  were  such ;  the  other  iotemal, 
namely,  their  oondaot  to  the  coantrica  either  im- 
mediately suljcot  to  the  Company,  or  to  those 
who,  under  the  m)paront  government  of  native 
sovereigns,  are  in  a  state  much  lower,  and  much 
more  miserable,  than  onnmoa  sabjeotion. 

The  attention,  sir,  which  I  wi^  to  preserve 
to  method  will  not  be  considered  as  unnecessary 
or  affected.'"   Notbing  else  can  help  rae  to  selee- 

*  This  attempt  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  the 
■tatea  of  India,  by  comparing  tbem  with  tboac  of 
Germany,  is  higi^  diaracteristic  of  Mr.  Barkc, 
whose  mind  wu  ever  fall  of  correspoiidencea;  but 
there  ia  something  rather  faooiftal  in  it,  especially 
when  carried  bat  to  so  great  a  tene^.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Burke  himself  seem*  to  have  felt  that  the  compari- 
son might  appear  a  little  ladicroui,  for  he  adds,  with 
a  slig-lit  sneer  at  the  coants,  marfjuessfis,  and  bish- 
ops, "  all  of  whom  I  mention  to  kowir'' 

>•  Tills  apbkigy  ftr  tlie  exactness  of  his  method 
resundfl  na  of  the  eztraor^nary  care  bestowed  by 
Mr.  Burke  on  tbe  orderly  arrangement  of  bis  ideaa. 
He  sometimes  takes  ptdni  to  conceal  it,  lest  liis 
speeches  should  seem  too  ibnual ;  bat  every  where 


tion,  out  of  the  infinite  mass  of  materials  which 
have  passed  under  my  eye,  or  can  keep  my  mind 
steady  to  the  great  leading  pomts  I  have  in  view. 

With  regard,  therefore,  to  tbe  abuse  of  tbe 
external  federal  tnut,  I  engage  myself  to  pauiini 
you  to  make  good  these  three  posititea.  "^"^ 
First,  I  say,  that  from  Mount  Imaas  (or  what- 
ever else  you  call  that  large  range  of  raoantun* 
that  walls  the  northern  frontier  ttf  India),  where 
it  touches  ns  in  the  latitude  of  twenty-nine,  to 
Cape  Cwnorin,  in  the  latitude  of  eight,  there  b 
not  a  single  prinoe,  state,  or  potentate,  great  or 
small,  in  India^  with  whom  tiiey  have  oome  into 
contact,  whom  they  have  not  sold.  I  say  n/d^ 
though  sometimes  they  have  not  been  able  to 
deliver  according  to  their  bargain.  Secondly,  I 
ssiy,  that  there  is  not  a  single  treaty  they  have 
ever  made  which  they  have  not  broken.  Third- 
ly, I  say,  that  there  is  not  a  single  prince  or 
state,  who  ever  put  any  trust  in  the  Company, 
who  is  not  ntterly  ruined  ;  and  that  none  are  in 
any  degree  secure  or  floorishiog,  bat  in  the  exact 
prc^tion  to  UiAir  settled  distrost  and  irrecon- 
oilable  enmity  to  this  nalini. 

These  assertiinia  are  universal.  I  say,  io  tbe 
fall  aense,  mmiaenal.  They  regard  tbe  external 
and  pineal  trust  only;  but  I  atuill  prodoee  others 
fully  equivalent  in  the  internal.  For  the  present, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  explaining  my  mean- 
ing ;  and  if  I  am  called  on  for  proof  while  these 
bills  are  depending  (which  I  believe  I  shall  not), 
I  will  put  my  finger  on  the  appendices  to  the  re- 
ports, or  on  papers  of  reoord  in  the  House,  or  the 
oommittees,  which  I  have  distinctly  present  to 
.  my  memory,  and  whioh  I  think  I  can  lay  bef(M 
you  at  half  an  hour's  warning. 

The  first  potentate  sold  by  the  Company  for 
money  was  the  Great  Mogul,  tbe  de-  ofpriKM 
scendant  of  Tamerlane.  This  high 
personage,  as  high  as  human  veneration  can  look 
at,  is,  by  every  account,  amiable  in  bis  manners, 
respectable  for  bis  piety  according  to  his  mode, 
and  accomplished  in  all  the  Oriental  literature. 

AU  thjs,  and  the  title  derived  under  his  diarttr 
to  dl  that  we  hold  in  India,  coold  not  save  him 
from  the  general  sale.  Money  ia  o<Mned  in  his 
name ;  in  bis  name  jnstioe  is  administOTed ;  he 
is  prayed  for  in  every  temple  tbroogh  the  coan- 
tries  we  possess — ^hut  he  was  sold  1 

It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  pause 
here  for  a  moment,  to  reflect  on  tbe  inconstancy 
of  human  greatness,  and  the  stupendous  revolu- 
tions that  have  happened  in  onr  age  of  wonders. 
Could  it  be  believed,  when  I  entered  into  exist- 
ence, or  when  you,  a  younger  man,  were  born, 
that  on  this  day,  in  this  House,  we  should  \ir  em- 
ployed in  discussing  the  conduct  of  those  British 
subjects  who  had  disposed  qf  the  power  and  per- 
son of  the  Grand  Mogul  7  This  is  no  idle  speo- 
ntation.  Awful  lessons  are  t«igbt  by  it,  and  by 
other  events,  of  whioh  it  is-nst  yet  too  late  to 
profit.  [Mr.  Barke  here  goes  on  to  state  the 
tenns  on  w^h  the  Gnat  Hogid  was  beirayvd 

we  see  traces  of  elaborate  fereeast  in  Oka  ^positioa 
;  of  bis  materials. 
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ioto  the  hands  of  his  chief  mkiister  Sojah  Dow- 
lah,  and  adds :]  The  descendant  of  Tamerlane 
now  stands  in  need  almost  of  the  ooimnon  oeo- 
esaaries  of  life,  and  in  this  sitDBtim  we  do  not  al- 
low him,  as  boanty,  the  smallsat  porttoQ  of  what 
we  owe  hina  in  justice. 

The  next  sale  was  that  of  the  whole  nation  of 
the  RdiiJlaB,  which  the  grand  salesman,  without 
a  iMBtense  of  qoanel,  and  coatraiy  to  hia  own 
declared  sense  of  doty  and  reothode,  bold  to  the 
aune  Sujah  nl  Dowlah.  He  s(4d  the  peo^de  to 
Utter  etfirpatiDfr  for-  the  aom  of  four  himdred 
tliDDMnd  pounds.  FaitUnllj  was.  tin  bargus 
perfonned  on  oar  side.  HaAz  Rbamet,  the  most 
eminent  of  their  ohielii,  one  of  the  bravest  men 
of  his  time,  and  as  famous  throaghoot  the  East 
for  the  elegance  itf  his  literatore,  and  the  spirit  of 
hia  poetical  compoaitioos  [by  which  he  supported 
the  name  of  Hafix),  as  for  his  courage,  was  in- 
Taded  with  an  army  of  a  hondred  tiioosand  men 
and  an  English,  brigade.    This  man,  at  the  head 

inferior  foroes,  was  slwn,  Valiantly  fighting  for 
his  oonntry.  His  head  was  cot  oS,  and  deliv- 
ered, Sot  money,  to  a  barbarian.  His  wife  and 
children,  persons  of  that  rank,  were  seen  begging 
a  handful  of  rice  tiirougb  the  English  oamp.  The 
whole  nation,  with  inconsiderable  exoepticHis,  was 
stanghtered  or  banished.  The  country  was  laid 
waste  with  fire  and  sword  ;  and  that' land,  dis- 
tingoiflbed  above  most  others  by  the  cheerfnl 
iaco  of  paternal  govnnmeitt  and  protected  la- 
bor, the  chosen  seat  of  oultivBdon  and  plenty,  is 
now  almost  throqghoat  a  dreary  desert,  covered 
with  rushes  and  briers,  and  jangles  AUl  of  wild 
beasts.  •  «  *  * 

[Mr.  Borite  next  speaks  of  nomerons  otiier  in- 
stances in  which  chiefs  and  countries  had  been 
sold  by  the  Company's  agents,  and  adds :} 

All  these  bargains  and  sales  were  regnlariy 
attended  with  the  waste  and  havoc  of  the  ooon- 
try,  always  by  the  buyer,  and  swnetimes  by  the 
object  of  the  sale.  This  was  explained  to  you 
by  the  honorable  mover  when  he  stated  the 
mode  of  paying  debts  doe  hmti  the  country  pow- 
ers to  the  Company.  An  honorable  gentleman, 
who  is  not  now  in  his  place^  objected  to  his  jump- 
ing near  two  thousand  miles  for  an  example ;  but 
the  soothem  example  is  perfiactly  applicable  to 
the  Dortbem  claim,  as  the  northern  is  to  the 
southern ;  for,  throughoot  the  whde  space  of 
these  two  thousand  miles,  take  your  stand  where 
joa  will,  the  proceeding  ia  perfectly  onifonn, 
and  what  is  done  in  one  part  will  l^>ply  exactly 
to  the  other. 

My  second  assertion  is,  that  the  Company 
nafatioB  never  has  made  a  treaty  which  tiiey 
irftnuio.  j,^^  not  broken.  This  position  is  so 
connected  with  that  of  the  sales  of  provinces  and 
kingdoms,  vrith  the  negotiation  of  universal  dis- 
traction in  every  part  of  India,  that  a  very  mi- 
note  detail  may  well  be  spared  on  this  point. 
[The  details  given  by  Mr.  Burke  under  this 
bead  abondantly  support  his  poeitioii,  bat  are 
here  omitted,  as  of  no  presmt  interest  to  the 
reader.] 

My  third  asaertion,  lelatiTe  to  tbe  abase  made 


of  the  right  of  war  and  peace,  is,  that  ah  who  ccnBi. 
there  are  none  who  have  over  confid-  It'^^ 
ed  in  OS  who  have  not  been  utterly  ru-  "^''«'- 
ined.  There  is  proof  more  than  enough  in  the 
condition  of  the  Mogul ;  in  the  slavery  and  indi- 
gence of  the  Nabob  of  Ondo ;  the  exile  of  the  Ra- 
jah of  Benares ;  the  beggary  of  the  Nabob  of  Ben- 
gal ;  the  undone  and  captive  condition  of  the  Ra- 
jah and  kingdom  of  Tenjore;  the  destruction  of 
tbe  J*oIygars;  and,  lastly,  in  tbe  destruction  (A 
tbe  Nabob  of  Aroot  himself,  who,  when  his  domin- 
ions were  invaded,  was  foond  entirely  destitnte 
of  troops,  prorisioos,  stores,  and  (as  he  asserts) 
money,  being  a  milUoo  in  debt  to  the  Company, 
and  foar  millions  to  others ;  tbe  many  mUliona 
which  he  bad  extorted  from  so  many  extirpated 
princes  and  ^eir  desolated  cotutries  having,  a« 
he  has  frequently  hinted,  been  expended  for  the 
ground-rent  of  his  raanuon^hoose  in  an  alley  in 
the  snbnrhs  of  Madras.  Comparo  tbe  condition 
of  all  these  princes  with  the  power  and  auth<^^ 
of  all  tbe  Mahratta  states ;  with  the  independence 
and  dignity  of  the  Soubah  [Prince]  of  the  Dec- 
can  ;  and  the  mighty  strength,  the  resources,  and 
the  manly  struggle  of  Hyder  Ali ;  and  then  the 
House  will  discover  the  eOects,  on  every  power 
in  India,  of  an  easy  confidence,  or  of  a  rooted 
distmst  in  tbe  loith  of  the  Company. 

These  are  some  of  my  reasons,  grounded  on 
the  abuse  of  tbe  extern^  political  trust  of  that 
body,  for  thinking  myself  not  only  justified,  but 
bound  tb  declue  against  those  chartered  rigbta 
wbioh  pradnoe  so  many  wrongs.'  I  shoatd  deem 
myself  the  wickedest  of  men  if  any  vote  of  mine 
could  oontribate  to  the  oontinoanee  of  so  great 
an  evil. 

Now,  sir,  according  to  tbe  plan  I  proposed,  I 
shall  take  notice  of  the  Cmnpany's  in- 
temal  government,  aa  it  is  exercised  fmniMiigB*- 
first  on  the  dependent  provinces,  and 
then  as  it  affects  those  under  the  direct  and  im- 
mediate authority  of  that  body.  And  here,  sir, 
before  I  enter  into  the  spirit  of  their  interior 
government,  permit  me  to  observe  to  you  upon 
a  few  of  the  many  lines  of  difierence  which  are 
to  be  found  between  tbe  vices  of  the  Company's 
government,  and  those  of  the  conquerors  who 
preceded  us  in  India,  that  we  may  be  enabled  a 
little  tbe  better  to  see  our  way  in  an  attempt  to 
the  necessary  reformation. 

Tbe  several  irropUons  of  Arabs,  Tartars,  and 
Persiaas  into  India  were,  for  the  cuirhnidiM 
greater  part,  ferooioos,  bloody,  and  m^HfiAlL 
wast^l  in  the  extreme.".  Onr  ea- 
trance  into  the  domtnioa  of  that  ooantry  was,  as 
generally,  with  small  oomparative  effusion  of 
blood,  being  iittrodoced  by  varioas  frauds  and 
delusions,  and  by  ttUting  advantage  of  the  incu- 
rable, blind,  and  senseless  animoeiQ'  which  tbe 
several  country  powers  bear  tovrard  each  other, 
rather  than  by  open  force.  But  the  diflerenoe 
in  favor  of  the  first  conqunors  ia  thia :  the 


'<  This  comparison  is  in  Mr.  Barke'a  finest  style, 
exhibitinsri>otonl7  admirable  powers  of  description, 
bnt  of  philosophical  observatian  as  to  the  sources 
natknal  prosperi^. 
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Asiatic  conquerors  veiy  soon  abated  of  their  fe- 
rocity, becauae  they  made  the  cooqaered  coon- 
try  their  own.  They  rose  or  fell  with  the  riw 
or  &11  of  the  territory  ib»j  lived  is.  Fathers 
there  deposited  the  Ix^iee  of  their  pottarity ;  aid 
childreii  there  beheld  the  moDimuota  itf  their 
iathen.  Here  their  lot  waeflnalljeaiC;  aad  it 
ia  the  natarel  with  of  all  that  their  kt  AotM 
not  .be  oaat  in  a  bad  land.  Poverty,  .sterility, 
and  detidMion  are  not  a  xeereating  jKnspeot  to 
the  eye  oT  man ;  and  there  are  very  few  who 
can  bear  to  grow  old  among  the  corses  of  a 
whole  people.  If  their  passion  or  ^ir  avarioe 
drove  the  Tartar  bordea  to  acts  ef  rapacity  or 
^rnuiny,  there  vnw  time  enough,  eves  m  tbe  sboit 
life  of  man,  to  bring  round  the  ill  efieots  of  an 
abase  of  power  upon  the  power  itself*  If  boards  I 
were  made  by  vic^enoe  and  tyranny,  ibey  were 
•till  domestic  hoards ;  and  domestic  proftuioa, 
or  the  rapine  of  a  mare  powerfal  and  prodigal 
hand,  restored  them  to  the  people.  With  many 
disorders,  and  with  few  political  checks  upon 
power,  natore  had  still  fair  play;  the  Bourcea  of 
eoqtdsition  ware  not  dried  ap;  and  therefore  the 
trade,  tbe  manafaotnres,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  oonntry  flouririwd.  Even  awiee  and  nsory 
itself  operated,  both  for  tbe  preeervation  aod  the 
emplojrment  of  natiowd  weath.  .The  iHaband- 
man  and  mantiiaedirer  paid  Iwavy  interest,  bat 
then  they  angmented  the  fnod  from  whenee  they 
were  again  to  borrow.  Their  reworoee  were 
dearly  bought,  bat  tbity  were  aiiie;  and  tbe  gen- 
eral stook  of  the  oommnaity  grew  hy  the  gener- 
al effort. 

Bat,  ander  the  English  goremment,  all  this 
order  is  reversed.  The  Tartar  invasion  was 
misohievoos,  but  it  is  our  protection  that  destrt^s 
India.  It  was  their  enmity,  bat  it  is  oar  friend- 
ship. Our  conquest  there,  afier  twenty  yeen, 
is  as  erode  as  it  was  die  first  day.  The  natives 
scarcely  know  what  it  is  to  see  the  gray  bead 
of  an  ilnglishman.  Toong  men  (boye  almost) 
govern  there,  without  society,  and  without  qw 
patby  with  the  nativea.  They  have  no  mora 
social  habits  with  tbe  people,  than  if  they  sUU 
resided  in  England,  nor,  indeed,  any  species  of 
hiterooune  hot  that  which  is  neeeasary  to  nafc* 
ing  a  Boddea  fortooe,  with  a  view  to  a  remote 
settlement.  Animated  with  all  the  avarice  ot 
age,  and  all  the  impetoosi^  of  yoath,  they  roll 
in  one  after  another,  wave  after  wave ;  and  there 
is  nothing  before  tbe  eyes  of  the  natives  bnt  an 
endless,  hopeless  proepeot  of  new  flights  of  birds 
irf  prey  and  passage,  with  af^tites  eontinoally 
lenewiogfor  afood  that  is  continually  wasting.'* 


"  There  ii  here  a  intxtare  <^  inoaBgrmnu  images, 
which  ia  not  common  with  Mr.  Bnrke.  The  Eag^h 
adventarem  are  io.Ute  saoM  aeotenoe  wave*  of  tha 
sea,  and  yet  Hrda  of  png  I  But.  passing  by  tiiis, 
we  have  at  the  close  of  the  sentence  a  fhalt  into 
which  Ur.  B  arke  does  very  often  fall,  that  of  nnning 
oat  bis  images  into  too  many  particolars.  "Hew 
flighu  of  birda  of  pray"  was  a  atrikii^  matapbw 
to  repraaeiA  tbe  aaocesaive  arrivak  of  EngUdi  ad- 
ventnrera.  Hhe  estensioo  of  the  idea  to  bhda  e( 
*'pRasage"  was  perhaps  antbrtsaata,  because  It 


Every  rupee  of  profit  made  by  an  Englishman  ii 
lost  forever  to  India.  With  ns  are  no  relribato- 
ry  snperstitions,  by  which  a  foundation  of  ebaiily 
conpenaatee,  through  ages,  to  the  poor,  for  the 
rapine  and  injnstiee  a  day.  With  na,  no  prid« 
ereoli  stat^  momiments  wfaidi  repair  the 
chi^  which  pride  had  prodnoed,  and  which 
adorn  a  coontry  out  of  its  own  sp^.  England 
has  erected  no  chorchea,  no  boapitals,"  no  pah^ 
COS,  no  adiooU ;  £ngland  has  built  ao  bridges^ 
made  no  high-roads,  cut  no  nav%^ioai,  dug  out 
no  reservoirs.  Every  oUier  cooqaenNT  of  every 
other  deeoription  has  left  some  m<moment,  eiUiw 
of  state  or  beneficence,  behind  him.  Were  we 
to  be  driven  out  of  India  this  day,  nothing  would 
remain  to  tell  that  it  had  bew  possessed,  daring 
the  inglorimiB  period  of  oor  dMninitm,  by  any 
thing  better  than  tbe  orang-outang  or  the  tiger. 

There  is  nothing  in  die  bojrs  we  send  to  India 
worse  than  the  hajt  whom  we  are  whipping  at 
school,  or  that  we  see  traiHng  a  pike  or  bending 
over  a  dedc  at  borne.  But  as  English  youth  in 
India  drink  the  intoxicating  draught  of  aotbority 
and  dominion  before  tbetr  heads  are  able  to  bear 
it,  and  as  they  are  full  grown  in  fortune  In^  be- 
fore they  are  ripe  in  principle^  neither  nature  nor 
reason  have  any  opporttuiity  to  «ert  themsdves 
for  remedy  of  the  exceseea  of  their  premature 
power.  The  ooneeqaenoei  of  theur  condoet, 
which  in  good  minds  {and  many  of  theirs  are 
probably  aacb)  might  ]^Y>daee  penitence  or 
amendment,  are  nn^Ie  to  ponoe  tbe  raiudity 
of  their  fiight.  Their  prey  is  lodged  in  En- 
gland ;  and  tbe  cries  of  India  are  given  to  seas 
and  winds,  to  be  blown  about,  in  eveiy  breaking 
up  of  the  monsoon,  over  a  remote  and  unhearing 
ocean.  In  India,  all  the  vices  operate  by  which 
sudden  fortune  is  acquired ;  is  England  are  often 
displayed,  by  ifaeume  persons,  tbe  virtues  which 
dispense  hereditaiy  wealth.  Arrived  in  loiiTH-apa 
England,  tbe  destrc^ers  of  tbe  nobility  "h"^ 
and  gentry  of  a  vi^ote  kbgdom  will  find  tbe 
beet  company  et  this  nation  u  a  board  of  ele- 
gance and  bospitaliqr.  Hen  the  mannfhetnrer 
and  hoabandman  will  bless  the  jost  and  punotoal 
hand  that  in  India  baa  torn  the  obth  from  the 
loam,  or  wraited  the  aoan^  pMtion  of  rice  and' 
salt  from  the  peasant  of  Bengal,  or  wrong  from 
him  the  very  opiam  in  which  Iw  forgot  hie  op- 
pressions and  Us  oppressor.  Thsy  many  into 
your  ramflies ;  they  enter  into  your  senate ;  tbej 
ease  yonr  estates  by  loans;  they  raise  their  value 

draws  off  die  miixl  from  tbe  main  oilject  to  mark 
the  difference  between  die  two  classes  of  birda. 
Bat  Ur.  BaAe  goes  much  farther.   He  introdaces 
'  the  Imsge  by  speaking  of  "  aa  efuUna,  ikofwbf  ■  pros- 
pect'' of  these  flights;  and  dien  represents  them  aa 
having  "(i;>prfite>"~4bese  are  "continualty  rvaen- 
tn^' — die  "food"  of  dieso  "^petitea"  is  next  re- 
ferred to,  aod  this  food  is  dun  described  as  "oob- 
I   tinaally  muting"   By  diese  details,  tbe  miad  is 
:   drawn  off  from  the  principal  object  to  a  mere  fHC- 
'  tare.   Bach  images  may  daszle,  bat  they  do  not 
:  illastrate  or  enforce  the  leeding  tlioagbt,  whicfa  ic 
■  the  appropriate  otjett  of  Sgaradve  langnage. 

"  The  paltry  fonadatlon  at  CalcotU  is  scarcriy 
i  worth  mmng  aa  u  exoeptkm. 
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hf  demand ;  they  oheriah  and  proteot  yoar  rela- 
tions  which  lie  heavy  on  your  pntrouge ;  and 
there  ib  scarcely  a  bonae  io  the  kingdom  that 
does  not  feel  some  concern  and  interest  that 
mkes  all  reform  of  oar  Eastern  government  ap- 
pear officioos  ud  disgusting,  and,  on  the  whole, 
a  most  disconraging  attempt.  In  such  an  at- 
tempt, yoQ  hart  those  who  are  able  to  return 
kindness  or  to  resent  injaiy.  If  yon  succeed, 
yon  save  those  who  oan  not  so  much  as  give  yon 
thanks.  All  these  things  show  the  difficulty  of 
the  work  we  have  on  hand,  but  they  ^w  its 
tweosii^  too.  Our  Indian  govenimeat  is,  in  its 
bast  atace,  a  grieraaee.  It  is  neoenary  that  the 
oomotivea  A/oaU  be  nncommoiily  vigomns,  and 
the  work  id  men  aaogaine,  warm,  and  even  iu- 
paanoied  in  the  owue.  'Bat  it  is  an  ardnoos 
thii^  to  plead  agaiaat  abofeea  oT  a  power  which 
originates  from  year  own  coantry,  aM  afleeta 
these  whom  vrs  an  used  to  oonsider  as  strangers. 

I  shall  eartainly  endeavor  to  modulate  myself 
to  this  temper,  though  I  am  sensible  that  a  cold 
style  of  describing  actions  which  appear  to  me 
in  a  very  affeoting  light,  is  equally  otmtrary  to 
the  jnstice  doe  to  the  people,  and  to  all  genoine 
boman  fe^ngs  about  them.  I  ask  pardon  of 
truth  and  nature  for  this  compliance ;  bat  I 
shall 'be  very  sparing  <^  ei^thets  either  to  per- 
son5'  or  things.  It^bas  been  said  (and,  with  re- 
gard to  one  of  them,  WiUi  troth)  that  Taoitgs 
and  Machiavet,  by  their  cold  way  of  relating 
enormous  crimes,  have  in  soma  sort  appeared 
not  to  dtsepprove  them ;  that  they  seem  a  sort 
of  profeasars  of  the  art  itf  tyranny,  and  that  Ih^ 
eormpt  the  minds  of  IktAt  readers  by  not  ex- 
pressing the  deleatation  and  btnror  tint  natn- 
rally  belong  to  horrible  and  detestaUe  prooeed- 
inga.  Bnt  we  are  fat  generd,  sir,  so  little  ao- 
qoainted  with  Indian  &tuls;  the  instraments 

oppresaioa  under  wfawb  the  peofrie  snfier  are 
BO  hard  to  be  anderstood ;  aod  even  the  very 
namea  of  the  safferers  are  so  naooath  Mid 
strange  to  oar  ears,  that  it  is  very  diffioolt  for 
oar  sympathy  to  fix  upon  these  objects.  I  am 
sure  that  some  of  us  have  eome  dovrn  stairs 
from  the  committee>room  with  impressions  on 
our  minds  which  to  as  were  the  inevitable  re- 
sults of  oar  discoveries  ;  yet,  if  we  should  ven- 
ture to  express  oarselves  in  the  proper  language 
of  onr  sentiments  to  other  gentlemen  not  at  ill 
prepared  to  enter  into  the  caose  of  them,  noth- 
ing coald  appear  more  banh  and  dissonant,  more 
violent  and  unaocomitable,  than  oor  laagnage 
and  behavior.  All  these  oiroumatanoee  are  not, 
I  confess,  very  favorable  to  the  idea  of  oor  at- 
tenapting  to  govern  India  at  all ;  bat  there  we 
are  ;  them  ws  are  placed  by  the  Bovereign  IKs- 
poser ;  and  we  nmsl  do  the  beat  wa  oan  in  oar 
ntoatloa.  The  sitoatioi  <tf  man  is  the  preceptor 
of  his  dn^. 

Upon  the  plan  whioh  I  laid  down,  and  to  which 
I  beg  leave  to  retam,  t  w»s  considering  the  con- 
daot  of  the  Company  to  those  nadona  which  are 
indireetly  snbjeot  to  their  aatbority.  [Mr.  Barke 
here  goes  into  very  ample  detuls  of  the  injaiieB 
inflicted  on  states  and  monarchs  connected  with 


the  East  India  Company.  Some  of  tliese  will 
come  ap  again  in  bis  speech  on  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot's  debts,  and  in  Mr.  Sheridan's  speech  on 
the  treatment  of  the  Beguma  or  Princesses  of 
Oude.  Having  made  out  his  case  by  the  enu- 
meration of  these  atrocities,  he  proceeds  to  bis 
ocnclosion  as  follows :] 

As  the  Company  has  mode  tkds  qse  of  their 
trust,  I  sboald  ill  discharge  mine  if  I  refused  to 
give  my  most  cheerful  vote  for  the  redress*  of 
these  abuses,  by  putting  the  affairs  of  so  large 
and  valoable  a  part  of  the  interests  of  this  na- 
tion, and  of  maakind,  into  some  steady  hands, 
pomessing  the  confidsBoe  and  aasnred  of  the 
aapport  of  this  Hofeae,  antil  they  oan  be  restored 
to  regularity,  order,  and  eotBisteiioy. 

I  l»ve  toocbed^  heads  ofsomeofthegriev- 
aoees  of  the  people  and  the  abases  of  govern- 
ment, but  I  hope  and  trust  yoa  will  give  me 
credit  when  I  foith^y  aasare  you  that  I  have 
not  mentioned  one  fourth  part  of  what  has  oome 
to  my  knowledge  in  your  ciRnmitTee ;  and,  far- 
ther, I  hare  full  reason  to  believe  that  not  one 
fourth  part  of  the  abuses  are  oome  to  my  knowl- 
edge, by  that  or  by  any  other  means.  Pray 
consider  what  I.  have  said  only  as  an  index  to 
direct  yoa  in  yonr  inquiries. 

If  this,  then,  sir,  has  been  the  nse  made  of  the 
tnist  of  p<ditioal  powers,  internal  uid 
external,  given  by  you  in  the  ofaartar,  ^^Scam^ 
the  next  thing  to  be  seen  is  the  con- 
daot  of  the  Company  with  regard  to  the  com- 
meroiol  trust.  And  here  I  will  make  a  fair 
offer :  If  it  can  he  proved  that  they  have  acted 
wisely,  jHiideotly,  and  frugally,  as  merohanta,  I 
shall  pass  by  the  vAole  masa  of  their  aaonnities 
as  stalesmen.  That  they  have  not  done  this, 
their  prssent  oonditioD  is  pmofsnffieient.  Their 
distresses  are  said  to  be  owing  to  their  vrars. 
This  is  not  wholly  true ;  bat  if  it  were,  is  not 
that  readiness  to  engage  in  war  whioh  distin- 
gnisbes  them,  and  for  which  the  Committee  of 
Secrecy  has  so  branded  their  politics,  foonded  oo 
the  falsest  principles  of  mercantile  specalatioof 

The  principle  of  baying  cheap  and  sdling  dear 
is  the  first,  the  great  foundation  of  mer-  ^^^f^ 
candle  dealing."  Have  they  ever  at-  ■mrnntlb 
tended  to  this  principle?  Nay,  for 
years  have  they  not  aotaally  authorized  in  their 
servants  a  total  indifierenee  as  to  the  prices  they 
were  to  pay  ? 

A  great  deal  of  strictness  in  driving  bargains 
for  whatever  we  con  tract  is  another  of  the  prin- 
oiples  of  mercantile  policy.  Try  the  Cmnpany 
by  that  test  I   Look  at  tbs  ooDtraeto  that  are 

'*  There  Is  great  ingennity  in  throwing  the  arfn- 
nwnt  to  show  the  commercial  incompetency  iai 
mtsmsnagement  of  the  Oompsoy  into  this  form. 
The  idea  of  tat*  was  cslcnUted  to  arrest  attention, 
niose  selected  ooounend  themselves  to  the  good 
sense  of  all,  as  iadhpensable  reqnisitaa  b  a  good 
merchant.  Cariosity  is  ezdted  as  Mr.  Barke,  in 
statuig  each  test;  goes  on  to  apply  it  to  the  condoct 
of  the  Company.  The  inference  is  irresistible,  they 
are  nctJU  to  be  itUnttted  with  tuek  eotf  etmwurdal 
intereit*. 
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made  for  tbem.  la  the  Company  so  nmoh  as  a 
good  commissary  for  their  own  armies?  I  ea- 
.  gage  to  select  for  you,  oat  of  the  immmerable 
man  of  tbeir  dealings,  ^  conducted  very  nearly 
alike,  one  contract  only,  the  ezcesnve  profits  on 
which,  daring  a  shoit  term,  would  pay  the  trhxAe 
tbeir  year's  dividend.  I  shall  andertake  to 
show  that,  upon  two  others,  the  inordinate  prof- 
Its  given,  with  the  losses  incmred  in  order  to 
secure  those  proAts,  Would  pay  a  year'i  din- 
dend  more. 

It  is  a  third  property  of  trading  men  to  see 
that  the  clerks  do  not  divert  the  dealings  of  the 
master  to  their  own  benefit.  It  was  the  other 
day,  only,  when  their  governor  and  council  taxed 
the  Company's  investment  with  a  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  as  Bo  iDdncement  to  petsnade 
only  seren  members  of  dieir  Board  of  Trade  to 
give  their  Aonor  that  they  would  abstain  from 
soeh  profits  npon  thtt  ioTeatment  u  msxA  lave 
Titrated  their  ootts  !f  tbej  bad  onde  at  all  I 

It  is  a  fourth  qoafity  of  a  Jnerohant  to-  be  es* 
set  in  his  accounts.  What  will  be  tbooght  wbea 
you  have  fatly  before  yon  the  mode  of  aeoonntii^ 
made  use  of  in  tbe  treasury  of  Bengal  7  I  h<^ 
yon  will  have  it  soon.  With  regud  to  «ne  of 
tbeir  agencies,  when  it  came  to  tbe  material 
part,  the  prime  cost  erf*  the  goods  on  which  a 
commission  of  fifteen  per  cent,  was  allowed,  to- 
thc  astonishment  of  the  factory  to  whom  the 
commodities  were  sent,  the  accountant  general 
reports  that  he  did  not  think  himself  authorized 
to  call  for  vooofaers  relative  to  this  and  other 
particulars,  because  the  agent  was  upon  his 
Aonor  with  regard  to  them  1  A  new  principle 
of  oecount  upon  honor  seems  to  be  regularly 
establisbed  in  their  dealings  and  their  treasoiy, 
which  in  reality  amoonts  to  an  entire  annihila- 
tion of  tbe  principle  of  all  accounts. 

It  is  a  fifth  prop«ty  of  a  merohont  who  does 
not  nwdttate  a  fraudulent  bonkraptey  ts  oabn- 
late  his  probable  pn^ts  upon  the  money  ha  takes 
np  to  vest  in  bosiness.  Did  the  Company,  ^Aen 
they  bodght  goods  on  bonds  bearing  eight  per 
cent,  interest,  at  ten  and  even  twenty  per  cent, 
discount,  even  ask  themselves  a  question  con- 
■ceming  the  possibility  of  advantage  from  deal- 
ing on  these  terms? 

The  last  quality  <^  a  merchant  I  shall  advert 
to  is  the  taking  care  to  be  properly  prepared,  in 
cash  or  goods,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  sale,  for 
tbe  bills  which  are  drawn  on  them.  Now  I  ask 
whether  they  have  ever  calculated  the  clear 
produce  of  any  given  sales,  to  make  tbem  tally 
with  the  four  millions  of  bills  which  are  come 
and  coming  upon  dwm,  so  as  at  the  proper  peri- 
ods to  enable  the  one  to  liquidate  the  other  7 
No,  they  have  not  They  are  now  obliged  to 
boiTow  money  of  their  own  servants  to  pnrehase 
tbeir  investment.  The  serronts  stipulate  five 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  they  advance  if  their 
bills  should  not  be  pud  at  the  lime  wh^n  they 
become  doe;  and  the  valae  of  the  rupee  on 
which  they  charge  this  interest  Is  taken  at  two 
shillings  and  a  penny.  Has  the  Company  ever 
troubled  themselves  to  inquire  whether  tbeir 


sales  can  bear  the  paynMnt  of  that  intenst,  and 
at  that  rale  of  exchange  ?  Have  Utej  once  ean> 
ddered  tbe  dfleauna  in  which  tbey  are  placed— 
the  min  of  dieir  credit  in  tbe  East  India  if  tbey 
reftise  the  bills — ^tbe  r«n  of  their -credit  and  ez> 
istence  in  England  if  tbey  accept  them  7  In- 
deed, DO  trace  of  equitaUe  govenunent  is  found 
in  their  peptics ;  not  one  trace  of  commercial 
principle  in  their  mercantile  dealing ;  and  henoe 
is  the  deepest  and  maturest  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment demanded,  and  the  best  rescmroes  of  this 
kingdom  must  be  strained  to  restore  them ;  that 
is,  to  restore  the  countries  destroyed  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  Company,  and  to  restore  tbe  Com- 
pany itself,  ruined  by  the  consequnces  of  tbeir 
plans  for  deatr coring  what  tbey  were  bound  to 
preserve. 

(3.)  I  required,  if  yea  lumember^  at  my  out- 
set, a  [soof  that  these  abases  wen  bo-  naabM** 
bitnal;  but  surely  diis  is  not  necoMiy 
l(V  me  to  ooBsider  as  a  separate  basd,  beeatne 
I  trust  I  have  made  it  evident  beyond  a  doob^ 
in  considering  tbe  abuses  themselves,  that  they 
ore  regular,  permanent,  and  systemadcal. 

(4.)  I  now  come  to  my  last  condition,  without 
which,  for  one,  I  wiU  never  readily  lend  tMm- 
my  baiid  to  the  destruction  of  any  estab- 
lished  government,  which  is,  that  in  its  present 
state  the  government  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany is  absolutely  incorrigible. 

Of  this  great  truth  I  think  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  af^er  all  that  has  appeared  in  this  House. 
It  is  so  very  clear,  that  I  must  consider  tbe  leav- 
ing any  power  in  their  bands,  and  Uie  determined 
resolntion  to  continue  and  countenance  erery 
mode  and  every  degree  of  peculation,  oppression, 
and  tyranny,  to  be  one  and  tbe  same  thing.  I 
look  upon  that  body  incorrigible,  from  the  inllest 
ctnuideratioD  both  their  nnifixm  conduct,  and 
their  present  real  and  virtual  constitution. 

If  they  had  not  eonstonUy  been  qvprised  of  all 
the  enormities  committed  in  India  under  n^r^nw 
dwir  authori^ ;  if  thn  stMe  of  things  b°J^J£^ 
had  been  as  much  a  discovery  to  them 
as  it  was  to  many  of  os,  we  might  flatter  our- 
selves that  the  detection  of  tbe  ^uses  would  load 
to  their  reformation.  I  will  go  farther :  if  the 
court  of  directors  had  not  tmifoimly  condemned 
every  act  which  this  House  or  any  of  its  commit- 
tees bad  condemned ;  if  the  language  in  which 
they  expressed  their  disapprobation  against  enor- 
mities and  tbeir  authors  had  not  been  much  more 
vehement  and  indignant  than  any  ever  used  in 
this  House,  I  should  entertain  some  hopes.  If 
they  had '  not,  on  tbe  other  hand,  as  nnifonaly 
commended  all  tbeir  servants  who  had  done  their 
da^  and  obeyedtheir  orders,  as  they  bad  heavily 
censured  those  who  rebelled,  I  might  say  these 
people  have  been  in  error,  and  wbra  they  arc 
sensible  of  it  they  will  mend.  But  when  I  reflect 
on  the  unifomuty  of  their  mffpait  to  the  objects 
of  their  uniform  censure,  and  the  state  inug- 
nifioance  end  disgrace  to  which  all  of  those  have 
been  reduced  whom  they  approved,  and  that  even 
utter  ruin  and  premature  death  have  been  among 
the  limits  of  their  bvor,  I  must  be  convinced  that, 
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lo  tbis  case  aa  in  ail  oth«n,  hjrpooriff  isdM  only 
vice  that  asvet  can  be  onred. 

Attend,  I  pray  yoo,  to  the  situation  and  proa- 
peri^  of  Bmfield,*^  Hastings,  and  others  of  that 
sorL  The  last  of  these  had  been  treated  by  the 
Company  with  an  asperity  of  reprehensian  that 
bat  no  parallel.  They  lament  "  that  the  pow- 
er of  ^apoiaag  of  thebr  proper^  for  perpetuity 
ahoald  fddl  into  such  hands."  Tet  for  fourteen 
years,  with  little  intermptiwi,  he  has  governed 
all  their  afbirs,  of  every  description,  witii  an  ab- 
solnte  sway.  He  has  had  himsAT  the  means  of 
heaping  np  immense  wealth ;  and  daring  that 
whole  period,  the  fortunes  of  hondreds  have  de- 
pended OD  his  smiles  and  frowns.  He  himself 
tells  you  he  is  enoambered  with  two  hondred  and 
fifty  young  gentlemen,  some  of  them  of  the  best 
fiunilies  in  England,  all  of  whom  aim  at  return- 
ing with  vast  fortunes  to  Europe  in  the  prime  of 
life.  He  lias,  then,  two  hundred  end  My  of  your 
(diildren  as  his  hostages  for  year  good  betiavior 
and  loaded  for  years,  as  he  bas  been,  with  the 
execrations  of  tha  natives,  with  the  censures  of 
dw  ooort  of  DirwAora,  mad  stmok  and  blasted 
with  the  reacdntioDs  d'tius  House,  he  still  main- 
tains the  most  despotio  power  ever  known  in 
India.  He  danineera  wiUi  an  nmibonring  sway 
ki  the  assemblioa  of  hie  {mteodad  maalars ;  ai^ 
it  is  thoi^ht  in  a  degree  rash  to  venture  to  name 
bis  ofiensea  in  this  House,  even  as  grounds  of  a 
legislative  remedy. 

On  tbei  other  band,  consider  the  late  of  those 
Tho  have  met  with  the  apjdanses  of  the  Direot- 
ors.  Colcmel  Honaon,  one  of  the  best  of  men, 
had  his  days  shortened  by  the  applaoses,  desti- 
tute of  the  support  of  the  Ctxnpany.  General 
Claveiing,  whose  panegyric  was  made  in  every 
dispatch  from  England,  whose  hearse  was  be- 
dewed with  the  tears  and  hung  roond  wiUi  the 
en](^ies  of  the  court  of  Directors,  burst  an  honest 
and  indignant  heart  at  the  treachery  of  those 
who  rained  him  by  their  praises.  Uocfsnmoa 
ptAience  and  temper  supported  Mr.  Francis  a 
vhUe  longer  under  the  baneful  infiaence  of  the 
oommendatioo  of  the  ooort  of  Directors.  His 
health,  however, .  gave  way  at  length,  and  in 
nttor  despair  h«  returned  to  Europe.  A.thiaTe> 
turn  the  doora  the  India  Hoaae  ware  sbnt  to 
this  man,  vAo  bad  been  tbe  objeot  ciHuar  eon* 
staut  admiratioD.  He  has  indeed  eaoaped  with 
life^  but  be  baa  forfeited  all  expeotation  ef  oredit, 
ooBieiiiHnee,  par^,  and  following.  Hemaywell 


The  r«ader  will  enter  fol^  into  die  character 
of  Paul  Bsnfleld  when  he  comes  to  the  speech  on 
tiie  Nabob  of  Aicot's  debts.  He  was  ori^ally  a 
servant  tA  tbe  Company  in  a  low  litaatioo,  with  an 
income  of  ndy  a  finr  hnndred  poonds  a  year.  Be 
afterward  became  a  banker  at  Usdraa,  and  so  in- 
gratiated himself  with  tfae  Nabob  of  Arcot  as  to  ob- 
taia  at  last  the  complete  control  of  his  actions,  and 
to  ran  op  pretended  debts  againat  bim  to  ifae  amoont 
of  milliotui. 

'*  Mr.  Botke  here  refera  to  the  writers  In  tbe 
Sast  India  Conpaay,  who  belonged  generally  to 
Mne  of  the  best  fomUiea  in  Esglud,  and  who  were 
wholly  dependent  on  the  govenor  general. 
X 


say,  "  Me  nemo  ministro  fiir  erit,  atque  ideo  nolli 
comes  exeo."*^  This  man,  whose  deep  reaoh  of 
thought,  whose  large  legidative  coneeptions,  and 
whose  grand  plans  of  policy  make  tbe  moat  shin- 
ing part  of  our  reporOi,  fnun  wbenoe  we  have 
all  learned  oar  leaaooB,  if  wa  have  leaned  any 
good  ones ;  tlua  nuu,  from  whose  materiala  thosa 
gentlemen  who  have  least  aoknowledged  it  have 
yet  spoken  as  from  a  brief;  tins  man,  drtven 
frcHs  his  emp]<^men^  discountenanced  by  tba 
Directors,  has  had  no  other  reward  and  no  other 
distinction  but  that  inward  "sonstiine  of  the 
sonl"  which  a  good  oonsctenoe  can  always  be- 
stow upon  itself.  He  lias  not  yet  had  so  much 
as  a  good  word,  but  from  a  person  too  insignifi- 
cant to  make  aoy  other  return  for  the  means  with 
which  he  has  been  famished  for  performing  his 
share  of  a  duty  which  is  equally  ar|fent  on  us  all." 

Add  to  this,  that  firom  the  highest  in  place  to 
the  lowest,  every  British  sul^ect  who,  io  obedi- 
ence to  the  Company's  orders,  has  been  active 
in  the  discovery  of  peculations,  bas  bean  ruined. 
They  have  been  driven  from  India.  When  they 
made  their  appearance  at  home,  they  were  not 
heard)  when  they  attempted  to  retam,  Uiey  were 
slopped.  No  aitifioe  o£  find,  no  violenee  of 
power,  has  been  omiued  to  destroy  them  in  char- 
acter as  well  as  in  frntone. ' 

Worse,  far  wone,  bas  been  the  &ta  of  die 
poor  creatures,  the  natives  of  India,  whom  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  Company  has  betrayed  into  oom- 
plaint  of  oppres8i(»i  and  discovery  of  peculation. 
Tbe  first  women  in  Bengal,  the  Ranny  [Princess] 
of  Rajeshahi,  tbe  Raimy  of  Burdwan,  the  Ranny 
of  Amboa,  by  their  weak  and  thoughtless  trust 
in  the  Company's  honor  and  protection,  are  ut- 
terly mined.  The  first  of  these  women,  a  per- 
scHi  of  princely  rank  and  once  of  omrespoudent 
fortune,  who  paid  above  two  hundred  thousand  a 
year  quit-rent  to  the  state,  is,  according  to  veiy- 
credibie  infwmatioo,  so  completely  beggared  as 
to  stand  in  need  the  relief  of  alms.  Ma- 
homed Reza  Khan,  the  second  Mnssolman  in 
Bengal,  for  having  been  distinguished  by  the  ill- 
nnraed  booor  of  the  countenance  and  protection 
of  the  court  of  Diieotm,  was,  without  the  pre- 
tense of  any  inquiry  whatsoever  into  bis  otm- 
duct,  stripped  (tf  all  his  empfoymwts,  and  re- 
dnoed  to  tbe  lowest  eonditioQ.  His  anoieot  rival 
for  power,  thu  Rajab  Nnncomar,  vraa,  by  an  ui- 
sult  on  evety  thi^  vriuob  India  holds  respeou 
able  and  sacred,  hanged  in  tbe  &ce  of  all  bis 
tion  by  the  judges  you  sent  to  protect  that  peo* 
pie ;  hanged  for  a  pretended  orime,  upon  an  ex 
pott  facto  British  act  of  Parliament,  in  the  midst 
of  his  evidence  against  Mr.  Hastings.  The  ac- 
cuser they  saw  banged.  Tbe  culprit,  without 
acquittal  or  inquiry,  triumphs  on  the  ground  of 
that  murder-— a  murder  not  of  Nnncomar  imly, 

No  one  shall  plander  throo^^  my  instmmenC. 
ality,  and  therefore  I  go  oot  as  the  ccH^aoiixi  of  no 

one. 

>■  Did  Ur.  Bnrke,  when  be  delivered  Ibis  glovrfaig 
enlogy  oo  Sir  PhiEp  Francis,  aospect  that  he  waa 
the  man  on  whom  be  had  previonsly  bestowed  his 
paisM  under  Ae  name  of /wnM  1 
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bat  of  all  livrag  testimony,  and  evea  of  evidenoe 
yet  on  bom.  Ffeom  that  time  not  a  complaint  has 
been  heurd  fnun  the  natires  against  dieir  g<nr- 
emon.  AU  tbe  grievances  of  India  have  foaod 
a  complete  mned;." 

Hen  wilt  not  look  to  acts  of  iVliament,  to 
regdlatioDs,  to  declaratioos,  to  votes,  and  resola- 
tiooa.  No,  theyarenotsnelifiiols.  Tbey  will  ask, 
What  is  the  road  to  power,  credit,  wealth,  and 
honore  ?  They  will  ask,  What  condoct  ends  in 
neglect,  disgrace,  porer^,  exile,  prison,  and  the 
gibbet  ?  These  will  teach  them  the  course  which 
Uiey  are  to  follow.  It  is  your  distribution  of  these 
tbat  will  give  the  character  and  tone  to  yosr 
government.   All  the  rest  ia  miserable  grimace. 

Wbea  I  accuse  the  court  of  Directors  of  this 
AputoTtb*  habitual  treachery  in  tbe  use  of  re- 
^SSSI?  •mI  punishment,  I  do  not  mean 

ihMiAMH.  to  inclnde  all  the  individuals  in  that 
court.  There  have  been,  nr,  very  fteqoently, 
men  of  tbe  greatest  integrity  and  virtue  among 
them,  and  tbe  ooDtrariety  in  tbe  declarations  and 
ooDdnct  of  tbat  coort  has  arisen,  I  take  it,  from 
tlus:  that  the  faoaeatDireoton  have,  by  the  f<vce 
itf  matter  of  ftot  oa  tbe  reooids,  carried  the  rep- 
robation  of  the  evil  measures  tbe  serrants  in 
India.  This  could  not  be  prevented  iriiile  these 
records  stared  them  in  tbe  face ;  nor  were  tbe 
delinqaents,  either  here  or  there,  very  solicitous 
about  their  reputation,  as  long  as  tfaey  were  able 
to  secure  their  power.  The  ^reement  of  their 
partisans  to  censure  them,  blunted  for  a  while 
the  edge  of  a  severe  proceeding.  It  obtained 
Tor  them  a  character  of  impartiality,  which  en- 
abled tbeni  to  recommend,  with  some  sort  of 
grace,  what  will  always  cany  a  plausible  ap- 
pearance, those  treacherous  expedients  called 
moderate  measures.  While  these  were  under 
discussion,  new  matter  of  complaint  ceme  over, 
which  seemed  to  antiquate  tbe  first.  Tbe  same 
circle  was  here  trod  round  onoe  more ;  and  thtts, 
through  years,  they  proceeded  in  a  com  promise 
of  censure  for  ponishment,  until,  1^  shame  and 
despair,  one  after  anothw,  almoat  every  mut 
who  prsferred  his  daty  to  the  Company  to  the 


**  Tbe  case  was  this.  Nonoomsr  was  a  Hindoo 
of  tbe  highest  rank,  wbo  sccaaed  Mr.  Hastings  to  die 
council  at  Calcotta  (falsely,  it  is  now  believed)  of 
patting  up  offices  for  sate,  and  receiving  bribes, 
While  tbe  matter  was  in  pmgress,  Noooomar  was 
himself  arrested  on  a  diBiga  of  having  forged  a  bond 
five  yean  befbre;  and  tboogfa  his  accaser  was  a 
native,  no  one  doabta  that  Mr.  Hutings  earned  the 
aeensation  to  be  made.  Forgery  is  a  very  common 
efhaae  among  tbe  Hindoos,  and  was  pnniifaed  bat 
slightly  by  tfaeir  laws.  Bat  Mr.  Hastings  bad  Han- 
conar  proaecnted  in  an  Englitk  coort  at  Calcotta, 
and  tbni  made  him  amenable  to  Knglisb  laws,  ander 
which  the  crime  is  panisfaed  vrith  death.  Nonco- 
mar  was  condemned  and  actoally  execated  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  native  popalation  of  Calcntta,  wbo 
looked  on  witfa  astonishment  and  horror.  Never 
was  there  a  more  flagrant  act  of  injnstice.  The  Bn- 
^iah  law  respecting  forgery  was  not  made  with  ref- 
eranoe  to  the  nativei  of  Inffia;  Oay  knew  nolldng 
of  it;  and  tba  whole  procee^ng  was  little,  If  at  aD, 
Nnt  <tf  delibente  noider  onder  tlie  fbrmi  of  law. 


intnest  of  thdr  servants,  has  been  driven  from 

that  court. 

This,  nr,  has  been  thwr  oondnet ;  and  it  baa 
been  the  result  of  the  alteration  wfaidi  ^     .  . 

.  ,  1    •      .    •  .        Cbuwa  in  lb* 

was  insensibly  made  m  their  constita-  eaoMRBiiMBi 
tion.  Tbe  change  was  made  insen- 
stbly,  bnt  it  is  now  strong  and  adult,  and  as  pub- 
lic and  declared  as  it  is  fixed  beyond  all  power 
of  reformation ;  so  tbat  there  is  none  who  hears 
me  that  is  not  as  certain  as  I  am  that  the  Com- 
pany, in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  formerly  un- 
d«rBtood,  has  no  existence.  The  qoestioo  is  not, 
what  injury  you  may  do  to  the  proprietors  of 
India  stock,  for  there  are  no  sneh  men  to  be 
injured.  If  the  active,  ruling  part  of  the  Com- 
pany, who  form  tbe  general  coart,  who  fill  the 
oflioes,  and  direct  the  measures  (tbe  rest  tell  for 
nothing) ,  frere  persons  who  held  their  slock  as  a 
means  of  their  subsistence ;  who,  in  the  part  they 
took,  were  only  ooocemed  in  tbe  government  of 
India  for  the  rise  or  &II  of  their  diindend,  it  would 
be  indeed  a  defective  plan  of  policy.  The  inter- 
est of  the  people  who  are  governed  by  them  would 
not  be  their  primary  d^t— -perhaps  a  very  small 
part  of  th^  consideratum  at  all;  bat  then  they 
might  well  be  depended  on,  and  perhaps  more 
thstn  persona  in  other  respects  preamble,  for  pre- 
venting the  peculations  of  their  servants  to  dieir 
own  prejudice.  Such  a  body  would  not  easily 
have  left  their  trade  as  a  spoil  to  the  avarice  of 
those  wbo  received  their  wages.  But  now  things 
are  totally  reversed.  The  stock  is  id"  no  value, 
whether  it  be  the  qualification  of  a  Director  or 
Proprietor ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  it  should. 
A  Director's  qualification  may  be  worth  about 
two  ^ousand  five  hundred  pounds,  and  the  in- 
terest, at  eight  per  cent.,  is  about  one  bundred 
and  sixty  pounds  a  year.  Of  what  value  is  tbat, 
whether  it  rise  to  ten,  or  fall  to  six,  or  to  nothing, 
to  him  whose  swt,  before  be  is  ia  Bengal  two 
months,  and  before  he  descends  the  steps  of  tbe 
connoU  chamber,  sdls  the  grant  of  a  sii^le  con- 
tract fix  forty  thousand  pounds  7  Aoeoidingly, 
tbe  stock  ia  bought  up  in  qual^oatkiBB.  The 
vote  is  noc  to  protect  the  stock,  hot  tbe  stock  is 
bought  to  aoqnire  the  vote ;  and  the  end  of  the 
vote  is  to  cover  and  support,  against  justice, 
some  man  of  power  who  has  made  an  ohnoxioos 
fortune  in  India,  or  to  maintain  in  power  those 
who  are  actually  employing  it  ia  tbe  aoquisitioii 
of  such  a  fortune,  and  to  avail  themselves  in  re- 
turn of  his  patronage,  that  he  may  riiower  the 
spoils  of  the  East,  "  barbario  pearl  and  gold,"" 
on  them,  their  families,  and  dependents ;  so  that 
aJl  the  relations  of  the  Company  are  not  only 
changed,  but  inverted.  The  servants  in  India 
are  not  aj^inted  by  the  Directors,  hot  the  Di- 
rectors are  chosen  by  them.  The  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  their  capitals.  To  them  tbe  rev- 
enues of  the  country  are  mortgaged.  The  seat  of 
the  supreme  power  is  in  Calcutta.  The  house  in 
Leadenhall  Street  is  nothing  more  than  a  'change 
fox  their  agents,  factors,  and  deputies  to  meet  in, 

■*  "Or  where  the  gorgeooB  BastwiUtri^stbasd. 
Bhowen  on  bar  h^s  barbaric  pearl  and  gold." 

MOtm't  Par.  Lott,  iL,  4. 
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to  ttke  osre  of  their  aSaira  and  sopport  their  ia- 
teresto ;  and  this  so  arovedly,  that  wa  see  the 
known  ageata  of  the  deliaqueot  Mrvants  mar- 
shaling and  disoiplining  ^eur  forces,  and  the 
prime  spokesmen  iq  all  tbwr  assemblies. 

Every  thing  has  followed  in  this  order,  and  ao* 
Ttf  uDArB-  ^  natnral  train  of  events. 

iBgihMttau-  I  will  close  what  I  hkve  to  say  on  the 
™  incorrigible  ooDdition  of  the  Company 

1^  stating  to  you  a  few  facta  that  will  leave  no 
donbt  of  the  obstiiuoy  of  that  corporation,  and  of 
tbeir  strength  too,  in  resisting  the  refcHrmatitn  of 
their  semsta.  By  these  facts  you  will  be  ma- 
bled  to  diseaver  tbe  sole  grounds  npoa  which 
they  are  tenacioos  tf-  dnir  charter.  It  is  now 
more  than  two  years  that,  upon  aooonnt  of  tbe 
gross  abases  and  miDoas  sitoatica  of  the  Com- 
pany's affairs  (which  ocoa«oaed  the  ciy  of  tbe 
whole  vrorld  long  before  it  was  taken  Bp  here), 
that  w«  institnted  two  eonunittees  to  inquire 
into  the  mismanagements  by  which  die  Com- 
pany's aflaiis  had  been  bronght  to  the  brink  of 
rain.  These  inquiries  had  been  panned  with 
nnremittii^  diligence  \  and  a  great  body  of  facts 
was  collected  and  printed  for  general  informa* 
tion.  In  tbe  result  of  those  inqoiries,  altfaongh 
tbe  committees  consisted  of  very  di^rent  de- 
acriptiona,  they  were  mianimons.  They  joined 
in  cenaoriog  Uie  conduct  of  tbe  Indian  adminia- 
tration,  and  enforcing  the  reaponsibiltty  upon  two 
men,**  iriiom  tins  House,  in  ctHuequenoe  of  these 
reports,  declared  it  to  be  the  intj  of  the  Durect- 
ois  to  remove  from  their  stations,  and  recall  to 
Great  BriCam,  "  ftKMitc  they  had  aeUd  m  a  man. 
mer  npt^namt  to  tht  keiutr  attd  poliqf  of  this  no- 
tiM,  and  thtrtbj/  imgAt  gnai  latamitia  e»  J«- 
diMj  amd  sHormoM  eeftiuu  on  t&t  Eaat  Jiufia 
Compamg.'* 

Here  was  no  attempt  on  the  charter.  Here 
TbaCMnur  qnestion  of  their  privileges. 

fcAwb  m  Di-  To  vindicate  tbeir  own  honor,  to  sup- 

ractort  to  arrf  ,  _  '  ^ 

out  tb*  fBBin-  port  tbeir  own  mterests,  to  enforce 
obedience  to  their  own  orders — ^these 
were  the  sole  object  of  the  monitory  rescdntion 
of  this  House.  Bat  as  soon  as  the  General  Coort 
could  assemble,  they  assembled  to  demonstrate 
who  they  really  were.  Regardless  of  the  pro- 
ceedings a(  this  House,  they  ordered  the  Direct- 
ors not  to  oany  into  ^ct  any  refiohitloa  they 
might  oome  to  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Hastily 
and  Mr.  HcHuby.  The  Direoton,  still  retaining 
aone  ahsdmr  of  respect  to  this  ifouse,  instituted 
ma  inqniry  dumselves,  which  lasted  from  Jme 
to  October;  and,  after  an  attentive  perasd  and 
fnll  consideration  of  papers,  resoliwd  to  take 
steps  for  removing  tbe  persons  who  had  been 
the  objects  of  oar  resolatioo,  but  not  without  a 
vicJent  straggle  against  evidence.  Seven  IH- 
rectora  went  so  far  as  to  enter  a  protest  against 
the  vote  of  their  court.  Upon  this  tbe  General 
Coort  takes  the  alarm ;  it  reassembles ;  it  orden 
the  Directors  to  rescind  their  resolution,  that  is. 
Dot  to  recall  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Hornby,  and 


Mr.  Hastings,  tile  Governor  Qenersl,  and  Mr. 
Honby,  President  of  Bombay. 


to  dBA[nse  tbe  rescdntiMi  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Withoat  so  much  as  the  pretense  of 
looking  into  a  single  paper,  without  the  formal- 
in of  inquiry,  they  superseded  all  the  labors  of 
tbeir  own  Directors  and  of  this  Honse. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  ask  how  it  was  pos- 
sible that  they  should  not  attempt  some  sort  of 
examination  into  facts  as  a  color  for  their  resist- 
ance to  a  publio  ontbority,  proceeding  so  very 
deliberately,  and  exerted,  apptarently  at  least,  in 
favor  of  their  own.  The  answer,  and  the  only 
aitswer  which  can  be  given,  is,  that  they  were 
afraid  that  their  true  relations  should  be  mistak- 
en. They  were  afraid  that  their  patrons  and 
masten  in  India  shoald  attribnte  their  support 
of  them  to  an  (^ion  of  their  caoK,  and  not  to  an 
attaoiiment  to  tbeir  power.  Tb^  were  afraid  it 
should  be  suspected  that  tbey  did  not  mean  blind- 
ly to  nippwt  them  in  tbe  tise  they  'made  of  that 
power.  TTbey  determined  to  show  that  Uiey,  al 
least,  were  set  against  reformation;  that  they 
were  firmly  resolved  to  bring  the  territories,  the 
trade,  and  the  stock  of  the  Company  to  ruin, 
rather  than  be  wanting  in  fidelity  to  their  nom- 
inal servants  and  real  masters  in  the  ways  they 
todc  to  their  private  fortunes. 

Even  since  the  beginning  of  this  session,  the 
aame  act  of  audacity  was  repeated,  with  the 
same  circomstances  of  contempt  of  all  the  deco- 
rmn  of  inquiry  on  their  part,  and  of  oU  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House.  They  again  mode  it  a 
request  to  tbeir  favorite  [Mr.  Hastings]  and  yoor 
oulprit  to  keep  his  post,  and  thanked  ud  apphuid- 
ed  him,  without  ealling  for  ft'paper  which  could 
afford  light  intb  Uie  muit  or  demnrit  of  tbe  trans- 
action,  and  without  giving  themselves  a  moment's 
time  to  consider,  or  even  to  understand,  the  ard- 
cles  of  die  Mahratta  peace.  The  fitct  is,  that 
for  a  long  time  there  was  a  struggle,  a  (hint  one 
indeed,  between  tbe  Company  and  their  servants ; 
but  it  is  a  struggle  no  longer.  For  some  dme 
the  superiority  has  been  decided.  Tbe  interest:! 
abroad  are  become  the  settled  preponderating 
weight  both  in  the  court  of  Proprietors  and  the 
oonrt  of  Directors.  Even  the  attempt  you  have 
made  to  inquire  into  their  practices  and  to  re- 
form abuses  has  raised  and  piqued  them  to  a  for 
more  regnlar  and  steady  support.  The  Com- 
pany has  made  a  common  eaaae  and  identified 
themselves  with  the  destn^ers  of  India.  They 
have  taken  on  themselves  all  that  mass  of  enor- 
mia ;  they  are  snj^rting  what  you  have  repro> 
hated ;  those  yon  eondemn  they  apphmd ;  those 
yoa  order  home  to  answer  for  their  condnot,  they 
request  to  stay,  and  thereby  encourage  to  pro. 
oeed  in  their  practices.  Thus  the  servants  of 
the  East  India  Company  triumph,  and  the  repre- 
sentadvet  of  tbs  people  of  Great  Britain  are  de- 
feated. 

I  therefore  cocclude,  what  you  all  conclude, 
that  this  body,  being  totally  perverted  from  the 
purposes  of  its  institution,  is  utterly  incorrigible ; 
and  because  they  are  incorrigible,  both  in  con- 
duct and  constitution,  power  ought  to  be  taken 
out  of  their  hands,  just  on  the  same  principles 
oa  whioh  have  bew  made  all  the  just  chai^e> 
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and  raTolutituu  of  govenmeDt  that  have  taken 
plkott  siDce  the  beginnuig  of  the  world. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  to  the  general 
SdMio^  P™"''?'^  of  the  plan  which  is  set  op 
PM«dto^.  ^rainst  that  cl  mj  right  honorable 
"  friend.  It  is  to  re-commit  the  govern- 
ment of  India  to  the  coart  of  Directors.  Those 
who  would  oomioit  the  refonnatttm  of  India  to 
the  destroyers  of  it,  are  the  eBemies  to  that  ref- 
ormation. Tbey  iroold  make  a  distinotioii  be- 
tween IXreoton  and  Proprietots,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  does  not,  can  not  exist. 
Bat  a  r^bt  honorable  gentlemen  aajs  be  woold 
keep  the  present  government  ctf  India  in  the 
oonrt  of  Directors,  and  wcnid,  to  curb  tbem, 
provide  salntary  regulaticHis.  Wonderfoll  Hiat 
is,  he  would  appoint  the  old  <^eik(ers  U>  correct 
tbe  old  ofienses,  and  he  woold  render  the  vicious 
and  the  foolish  wise  and  virtoons  by  aalntary 
regulations  I  He  would  appoint  the  wolf  as 
gnardian  of  the  sbeep;  bot  be  has  invented  a 
cnriona  momle,  by  which  this  protecting  wolf 
shall  not  be  able  to  open  his  jaws  above  an  inch 
or  two  at  the  utmost.  Thus  bis  work^is  finish- 
ed. Bat  I  tell  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
that  coDtrolled  depravity  is  not  innocence,  and 
that  it  is  not  the  btbor  of  delinqaenoy  in  chains 
that  will  oorreot  abases.  Will  these  gentlemen 
of  the  direction  animndvert  on  the  partners  d 
their  own  gailt?  Never  did  a  eerieiis  plan  of 
•mending  of  any  M  ^rrannieal  establishment 
propose  tbe  aatbon  and  abettras  of  the  abuses 
as  the  reformers  of  tfaem.  If  the  nndone  people 
of  India  see  their  old  oppressors  in  (wnfirmed 
power,  even  by  the  reformation,  they  wilt  expect 
nothing  but  what  they  will  certainly  feel — a  con- 
tinuance, or  rather  an  aggravation,  of  all  their 
former  sufferings.  They  look  to  the  seat  of 
power,  and  to  &e  persons  who  fill  it ;  and  they 
despise  those  gentlemen's  regulations  as  much 
as  the  gentlemen  do  who  talk  of  thera. 

But  there  is  a  oure  for  every  thing.  Take 
away,  say  they,  the  coart  of  Proprietors,  and  tbe 
oonrt  of  Directors  will  do  their  duty.  Yes,  as 
they  have  done  it  hitherto  1  That  tbe  evils  in 
India  have  solely  uisen  &om  tbe  court  of  Pro- 
prietors, is  grossly  false.  In  many  of  them,  the 
Directors  were  heartily  cononrring ;  in  most  of 
them,  they  were  enoooraging,  and  sometimes 
oommanding ;  in  all,  they  were  conniving. 

Bat  who  are  to  choose  thia  weU-regolated 
and  reforming  ooort  of  Directonf  Why,  the 
very  proprietors  who  are  exeloded  from  all  man- 
agement for  Ae  abase  cf  their  povrar.  They 
will  choose,  oodonbtedly,  out  of  thiemselves,  men 
like  themselves ;  and  those  who  are  most  for- 
ward in  resisting  year  authority,  those  who  are 
moat  engaged  in  faction  or  interest  with  tbe  de- 
linquents abroad,  will  be  the  objects  of  their 
sdection.  Bat  gwUemen  say  th&t  when  this 
choice  is  made  the  Proprietors  are  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  measnrea  of  the  Direotors,  while 
those  Directors  are  busy  in  tbe  control  of  their 
common  patrons  and  masters  in  India.  Tfo,  in- 
'^eed,  I  believe  they  will  not  desire  to  interfere, 
'hey  will  ohoose  those  whom  they  know  may 


be  trusted,  safely  trusted,  to  act  in  strict  con> 
fohnity  to  their  common  principles,  manners, 
measures,  interests,  and  connections.  They  will 
want  neither  monitor  nor  control.  It  is  not  easy 
to  choose  men  to  act  in  conformi^  to  a  publio 
interest  against  their  private,  bat  a  sure  depend- 
eoce  may  be  had  on  those  who  are  chosen  to 
lorward  dieir  private  interest  at  the  expense  of 
the  paUio.  Bin  if  the  Directors  ahoold  slip,  and 
deviate  into  rectitude,  the  ponishmmt  is  in  tbe 
bands  pi  the  Genera)  Coart,  and  it  will  snrely 
be  renunbeied  to  tbem  ftt  their  next  ekictioa. 

If  the  government  of  India  wants  no  reforma- 
tion, bat  gentlemen  are  amnang  ihemaeives  with 
a  tlwoary,  conceiving  a  more  demooratia  or  erii- 
tocratic  mode  of  government  for  these  depend- 
encies, or  if  they  are  in  a  dispute  only  abont  pat> 
ronage,  the  dispute  is  with  me  of  so  little  con- 
cern, that  I  should  not  take  the  pains  to  alter  an 
affirmative  or  negative  to  any  proposition  in  it. 
If  it  be  only  for  a  theoretical  amnsement  that 
they  are  to  propose  a  bill,  the  thing  is  at  best 
frivolons  and  unnecessary.  But  if  the  Compa- 
ny's government  is  not  only  full  of  abase,  bot  is 
one  the  most  corrupt  and  destructive  tyran- 
nies that  probably  ever  existed  in  the  world  (as 
I  am  sure  it  is),  what  a  crnel  mockery  would  it 
be  in  me,  ana  in  those  who  think  like  me,  to  pro- 
pose iJm  kind  (rf*  remedy  for  this  kbd  of  evil  I 

II.  I  noweometotheaeooodolgactini:  That 
Oiis  lull  will  ioorease  4ia  inflnenoeof  tne 
Crown.  An  honorable  gentleman  has 
demanded  of  me  whether  I  was  in  earnest  when 
I  prt^osed  to  this  House  a  plan  for  (he  redaction 
of  that  inflnenoe."  Indeed,  sir,  I  wms  mncb, 
very  much  in  earnest.  My  heart  was  deeply 
concerned  in  it,  and  I  hope  the  publio  has  not 
lost  the  effect  of  it.  How  far  my  jadgment  was 
right  for  what  oonoemed  personal  bvor  and 
oonsecpience  to  myseU^  I  shall  not  presame  to 
determine,  nor  is  its  effect  upon  me  of  any  mo- 
ment. Bat  as  to  thia  bill,  whether  it  increases 
the  inflnence  of  the  Crown  or  not,  is  a  question 
I  ahoald  be  ashamed  to  ask.  If  I  am  not  able 
to  correct  a  system  of  oppressimi  and  tyranny, 
that  goes  to  the  otter  rain  of  thirty  millions  ctf' 
my  f^low-oreatures  and  felkra^eabieots,  bat  by 
some  increase  to  the  influence  ot  tbe  Crown,  I 
am  ready  here  to  declare  that  I,  who  have  been 
active  to  redooe  it,  shall  be  at  leait  as  aetrra 
and  strenooas  to  restore  it  again.  I  am  bo  lonr 
of  names ;  I  oootend  for  tbe  snbitiioe  ef  good 
and  protectii^  government,  let  it  oone  from 
what  quarter  it  will. 

Bat  I  am  not  obliged  to  have  reooone  to  tluB 
expedient.  Much,  very  much  the  otm-  j,o*Tiine» 
trary.   I  am  sure  that  the  inflnence  (rf 


the  Crown  will  by  no  means  aid  a  ref-  ib«  i 
ormation  of  this  kind,  which  can  nei- 
tber  be  originated  nor  supported  bat  by  ^e  on- 
oorrupt  public  virtue  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people  of  England.   Let  it  oooe  get  into  the 
ordinary  coarse     adminiatrati(m,  and  to  me  all 


**  Referring  to  Mr.  Bathe's  plan  of  eooDomical 
rafixn. 
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Ih^m  at  nfiwnution  am  gooe.  I  am  far  turn 
knowing  at  Iwlieniig  that  this  bill  Vill  inoreua 
the  ioflneDoa  of  Q»  Cnnm.  We  all  bww  that 
the  Crown  ha*  ever  had  Mme  infloeooe  in  the 

court  of  IMreotors,  and  that  it  haa  been  extreme- 
ly inoreased  by  the  acts  of  1773  and  1780.  The 
gentlemen  (Mr.  Dondas,  &o.)  vho,  as  part  of 
their  refonnatiou,  propose  "  a  more  actira  cod- 
trol  oo  the  part  of  the  Crown,"  which  is  to  pat 
the  Directors  nnder  a  Secretary  of  State  spe- 
cially named  for  that  purpose,  most  know  that 
their  project  will  increase  it  farther.  Bat  that 
old  injSoence  haa  had,  and  the  new  will  have, 
iacorable  inconveniences,  which  can  not  happen 
ooder  the  parliamentary  establishment  propc^ed 
in  this  bill.  An  honorable  gentleman  (Governor 
Jolustone)  not  now  in  his  place,  but  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  India  Company,  and  by  no 
meant  a  friend  to  this  bill,  has  UM  yon  that  a 
nuaiaterial  inflneoee  has  iJways  been  pndomi* 
uant  in  that  body ;  and  that  to  make  the  Dir«ct> 
ors  pliant  to  their  porpoees,  ministers  generally 
oaoaed  persons  meanly  qualified  to  be  chosen 
Direotors.  Aooordbg  to  Us  idea,  to  secure  sab- 
■erviency  they  sabmitted  the  Company's  a&irs 
to  the  direction  of  incapacity.  Tlus  was  to  min 
the  Company  in  order  to  govern  it.  This  was 
certainly  indaence  in, the  very  worst  form  in 
which  it  conid  appear.  At  best  it  was  clandes* 
tine  and  irresptMiaible.  Whether  this  was  done 
to  moch  npon  system  as  that  gentleman  sappos- 
es,  I  greatly  doubt.  Bat  sacb,  in  efiect,  the  op- 
eration of  government  on  that  court  uaqnestion- 
ably  was,  and  sacb,  under  a  similar  constita- 
tioo,  it  will  be  forever.  Ministers  must  be  whol- 
ly removed  from  the  management  of  the  aflaira 
of  India,  or  they  will  have  an  influence  is  its  pat- 
ronage. The  thing  is  inevitable.  Their  scheme 
of  a  new  Seoratary  of  Btate,  "with  a  more  vig- 
orous control,"  is  not  mnch  better  than  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  neasora  which  we  know  by  experi- 
ence will  not  do.  Knee  the  year  1778  and  the 
year  1780,  the  Company  has  been  imder.  the 
oontnd  at  die  Seoratafy  of  Suta's  office,  and  we 
had  then  three  Secretaries  of  State.  If  more 
than  this  is  done,  then  they  annihilate  the  direc- 
tion which  they  {Hretend  to  support,  and  they 
augment  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  o(  wb<»e 
growth  they  aflect  so  great  a  borror.  But,  in 
truth,  this  scheme  of  reconciling  a  direction  real- 
ly and  truly  deliberative,  with  an  oflice  really 
and  substantially  controlling,  ia  a  sort  of  machin- 
ery that  can  be  kept  in  order  but  a  very  short 
time.  Either  the  Directors  will  dwindle  into 
clerks,  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  aa  hitherto  has 
been  the  course,  will  leave  every  thing  to  them, 
often  through  design,  often  tbroagh  neglect.  If 
both  shonld  aflect  activity,  collision,  procrastina- 
tion, delay,  and,  in  the  end,  uUer  otrnfusion,  must 
ansae. 

Bot,  mr,  thare  is  one  kind  of  infimnoe  hr 
AwwiM  greater  than  tliat  of  nommatioo  to 
oTMaMM.  offloe.  This,  gentlemen  in  oppoaitioo 
have  totally  overloohed,  atdiongh  it  now  exists 
in  its  full  vigorj  and  it  will  do  so,  upon  their 
admne,  in  at  least  as  mnoh  force  aa  itdoea  now. 


That  ^iflnenoe  this  bill  onti  np  1^  Ae  Tooto;  X 
wmniboii^bitncio/pnteeHom.  lBbaUe:qiUin 
myself:  The  office  given  to  a  yoong  man  going 
to  India  is  of  triflbg  consequence;  bat  he  that 
goes  oat  an  inugni&ant  bc^,  in  a  few  years  re- 
turns a  gnat  nabob.  Mr.  Hastings  says  be  has 
two  hundred  and  fifty  of  that  kind  of  raw  mate- 
rials, who  expect  to  be  speedily  manufaotared 
into  the  mcrdiantable  qoality  I  menticHi.  One 
of  these  gentlemen,  suppose,  returns  lutber,  load- 
ed with  odium  and  with  riches.  When  he  comes 
to  England,  he  comes  as  to  a  prison  or  as  to  a 
sanctuary,  and  either  is  ready  for  him,  according 
to  his  demeanor.  What  is  the  influence  in  the 
grant  of  any  place  in  India,  to  that  which  is  ac- 
quired by  the  protection  or  compromise  with  snch 
guilt,  and  wi^  the  conmiand  of  snch  riches,  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  hopes  and  fears  which 
power  is  able  to  hold  oat  to  every  man  ia  that 
ofHiditton?  That  man's  whole  fbrtnne — half  a 
million,  periiaps — beoones  an  instrument  of  ioflo- 
ence,  withoot  a  diilling  (rf  charge  to  the  civil 
list ;  and  the  uflox  of  fortunes  which  stand  in 
need  of  this  protection  is  oontinnaL  It  works 
both  ways ;  it  ioflnenoea  the  delinqoent,  and  it 
may  corrupt  the  minister.  Compare  the  infln- 
ence  acquired  by  appointing,  for  instance,  even 
a  Governor  General,  and  that  obtained  by  pro- 
tecting him.  I  shall  posh  this  no  farther ;  but 
I  wish  gentlemen  to  roll  it  a  little  in  their  own 
minds. 

The  bill  before  you  cuts  off  this  source  in- 
fluence. Its  design  and  main  scope  is  to  regu- 
late the  adminUtration  of  India  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  a  court  of  judicature,  and  to  exclude,  aa 
far  as  hnman  prudence  can  exclude,  ^1  possi- 
bility of  a  corrupt  partiality,  in  appointing  to 
office,  or  supporting  in  office,  or  covering  from 
inquiry  and  punishment,  any  pertm  who  has 
abused  or  shall  abuse  his  aaUKuri^.  At  the 
board,  as  appointed  and  regulated  by  this  bill, 
reward  and  punishment  can  not  be  shifted  and 
reversed  by  a  whisper.  That  oommiision  be- 
comes btal  to  oabid,  to  iatrigoe,  and  to  secret 
representation,  those  iostinments  of  the  ruin  of 
India.  He  tlutt  cots  ofl'the  means  of  prenwtore 
fortune,  and  the  power  of  protecting  it  when  ac- 
quired, strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  the  gpreat  fond, 
the  bmik,  the  capital  stock  of  Indian  influence, 
which  can  not  be  vested  any  where,  or  in  any 
hands,  without  the  most  dangerous  ccmsequences 
to  the  public. 

III.  The  third  contradictory  objection  is,  that 
this  bill  does  not  increase  the  influence  of  j^;^  ^ 
the  Crown;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  just  >«^"- 
power  of  the  Crown  will  be  lessened  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  use  a  par^,  by  giving  the  patron- 
age of  India  to  a  commisaioa  nominated  by  Par- 
liament and  iodependent  of  the  Crown.  The  cod- 
tradiotion  is  glaring,  and  it  has  been  too  well  ex- 
posed to  make  it  neotasu^  fer  me  to  insist  npoD 
it ;  bat,  passing  the  contndiotion,  and  taking  it 
without  any  relaUoo,  of  all  objeetimis,  that  is  the 
most  extrsocduiary.  Do  not  gentlemen  know 
that  the  Crown  has  not  at  present  the  grant  of 
a  single  offioa  under  the  Company,  civil  or  mili- 
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tuy,  at  borne  or  abroad  ?  So  &r  as  the  Crown 
is  coDBflned,  it  is  oertainlj  rattier  a  ^iner,  for 
the  vaaant  offices  are  to  be  filled  np  by  the  King. 

It  is  srgnod,  as  a  part  of  the  bill  den^atory 
■riMtnara  ***  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  that 
arfcornra  the  ComioissionerB  named  in  the  bill 
are  to  continne  for  a  short  term  of 
years  (too  short,  in  my  opinioD),  and  beoaose, 
daring  that  time,  they  are  not  at  the  meroy  of 
eveiy  predominant  faction  of  the  Coart.  Does 
not  this  objection  lie  against  the  present  Direct- 
ots,  none  of  whom  are  named  by  the  Crown,  and 
a  proportion  of  whom  bold  ion  this  very  term  of 
fbar  years  ?  Did  it  not  lie  against  the  Governor 
General  and  oounoil  named  in  the  act  1773, 
who  were  inTssted  by  name,  as  tbe  present  Com- 
miaMOQen  are  lo  be  appointed  in  the  body  of  tbe 
■ot  of  PuliameDt,  who  were  to  hold  their  plaoes 
for  a  tann  of  years,  and  were  not  removaUe  at 
the  discretion  of  tbe  Crown  ?  Did  it  not  lie 
i^nst  the  reappointment,  in  tbe  year  17S0, 
npon  the  very  same  terms  ?  Yet  at  none  of  these 
times,  whatever  other  objections  the  scheme 
might  be  liable  to,  was  it  supposed  to  be  a  dero- 
gation to  the  just  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  that  a 
commission  oreated  by  act  of  Parliament  should 
have  its  members  named  by  tbe  authority  which 
called  it  into  existence  ?  This  is  not  tbe  dis- 
posal by  Parliament  of  any  office  derived  from 
the  authority  of  the  Crown,  or  now  disposable 
by  that  authority.  It  is  so  far  from  being  any 
thing  new,  violent,  or  alarming,  that  I  do  not  rec- 
ollect, in  any  parliamentary  commission,  down  to 
the  commissi(«iera  of  the  Isaid  tax,  that  it  has  ever 
been  otherwise. 

The  objection  of  tbe  tenure  fbrfoar  years  is  an 
objectioa  to  all  fJaces  that  are  not  bald  dnring 
pleasure  ;  but  in  that  objectioa  I  pronounce  the 
gentlemen,  from  my  knowledge  of  their  oomplex- 
ion  and  of  tb^r  prinoipleB,  to  be  perfectly  in  earn- 
est. Tbe  party  (say  these  gentlemen)  of  the  min- 
islar  who  proposes  this  scheme  will  be  rendered 
AuwnioflM  powerful  by  it,  for  be  will  name  his 
SmiaaiM  party  fricnds  to  the  commissioD.  This 
"b^riKdi'L  objection  against  party  is  a  party  ob- 
CMUDHiwn.  jeotion ;  and  in  this,  too,  these  gen- 
tlemen are  perfectly  serious.  They  sea  that  if, 
by  any  intrigue,  they  should  succeed  to  office, 
they  will  lose  the  clandtttine  patronage,  tbe  true 
instrument  of  clandestine  influence,  enjoyed  in  the 
name  of  subservient  Directors,  and  of  wealthy, 
trembling  Indian  delinquents.  But  as  often  as 
they  are  beaten  off  this  ground,  ihey  return  to  it 
again.  The  minister  v^l  name  his  friends,  and 
persons  ofhia  own  party.  Who  should  he  name  ? 
%oald  he  name  those  whom  be  can  not  trust  ? 
Should  he  name  those  to  execnte  his  plans  who 
are  the  declared  enemies  to  the  principles  of  his 
nfonwY  His  character  is  her*  at  stake.  If  be 
propoeM  for  hia  own  ends  (bat  he  never  will  pro- 
pose) smdi  names  as,  fhim  their  want  of  rank,  for- 
tune, character,  ability,  or  knowledge,  are  likely 
to  betray  or  to  fall  short  of  their  trust,  he  is  in  an 
independent  House  of  Commons ;  in  a  House  of 
Commons  which  has,  by  its  own  virtue,  destroyed 
the  instnmwots  of  parliameolaiy  sabserneace. 


This  House  <iS  Commons  would  not  endure  the 
sound  of  such  names.  He  would  perish  by  tbe 
means  which  be  is  supposed  to  pursue  for  the 
security  of  his  power.  The  ftrst  pledge  he  must 
give  of  his  sinoo-ity  in  this  great  reform  will  be 
in  the  confidence  which  ought  to  be  reposed  in 
those  names. 

For  my  part,  sir,  in  this  business  I  put  all  in- 
direct questions  wholly  out  of  my  mind.  My 
sole  question,  on  each  clause  of  the  bill,  amounts 
to  this  ;  Is  the  measure  proposed  required  by  Haa 
necessities  of  India?  I  can  not  consent  totally 
to  lose  sight  of  the  real  wants  of  the  people  who 
are  the  objects  itf  it,  and  to  bnnt  after  every  mat- 
ter of  party  squabble  that  may  be  started  on  tbe 
several  pnmMOM.  On  the  qiiestioo.of  tbe  dura- 
tion of  UiB  ewnmisnon  I  am  clear  and  deeided. 
Can  I,  can  sny  one  who  has  taken  tbe  smallest 
trouble  to  be  informed  oonceming  the  a^n  of 
India,  amuse  himself  with  to  strange  an  imagina- 
tion as  that  tbe  habitual  despotism  and  oppres- 
sion, that  tbe  monopolies,  iha  peculations,  the 
universal  destruction  of  all  the  legal  authoritf 
of  this  kingdom,  which  have  been  for  twenty 
years  maturing  to  their  present  enormity,  com- 
bined with  tbe  distance  of  the  scene,  the  bold- 
ness and  artifice  of  delinquents,  their  combina- 
tion, their  excessive  wealth,  and  the  faction  they 
have  made  in  England,  can  be  folly  corrected 
in  a  shorter  term  than  four  years  ?  None  has 
hazarded  such  an  assertion  ;  none  who  has  a  re- 
gard for  his  reputation  will  hazard  it. 

Sir,  the  gentlemen,  whoever  they  are,  who 
shall  be  appointed  to  this  oonuDissioo,  ntCwaMi*. 
have  an  anderlaking  magnitude  on  ^'^J^  ^ 
their  hands,  and  their  stability  must  wf0*nn. 
not  only  be,  bat  it  must  be  thought,  real ;  and 
wbo  is  it  win  believe  that  any  thing  short  of  an 
establishment  bade,  supported,  and  fixed  in  iti 
dnration  with  all  the  authority  of  Pariiammt, 
can  be  thought  seoure  of  a  reasonable  stabUityf 
The  plan  of  my  honorable  friend  is  Uie  reverse 
of  that  of  reforming  by  tbe  auttiors  of  the  abuse. 
Tbe  best  we  could  expect  from  them  is,  that 
tbey  should  not  continue  their  ancient  pernicious 
activity.  To  those  we  could  think  of  nothing 
bot  applying  eontrol,  as  we  are  sure  that  even  a 
regard  to  their  reputation  (if  any  such  thing 
exists  in  them)  would  oblige  them  to  cover,  to 
conceal,  to  suppress,  and  consequently  (o  pre- 
vent, all  cure  of  the  grievances  of  India.  For 
what  can  be  discovered  which  is  not  to  their 
disgrace  ?  Every  attempt  to  correot  an  abuse 
would  be  a  satire  on  their  former  administration. 
Every  man  they  should  pretend  to  call  to  an  ao- 
count  would  be  found  their  iostrumeot  or  their 
accomplice.  Thoy  can  never  see  a  beaefldal 
regulation  but  wiUi  a  view  to  defeat  h.  Tbe 
shorter  the  tenure  of  soah  persons,  the  better 
wimld  be  the  chance  of  some  amendment. 

But  the  system  of  tbe  bill  is  difiereot.  It  ealls 
in  persons  nowise  concerned  with  any  act  cen- 
sured by  Parliament;  persons  generated  with,  and 
for  the  reform  of  which  tbey  are  themselves  tbe 
most  essential  part.  To  these  the  chief  regula- 
tions in  the  bill  are  belp^  not  fetters;  tbey  are 
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aathorities  to  support,  Dot  ragolatioiu  to  raatr&in 
them.  From  these  we  look  for  maoh  more  than 
innooence.  From  these  ve  expect  zeal,  firm- 
ness, and  onremitted  activity.  Their  duty,  their 
obsracter,  binds  them  to  proceedings  of  vigor ; 
and  they  ought  to  have  a  tenure  in  their  office 
which  preolodes  all  fear,  while  they  are  aeting 
iqi  to  the  parpoaes  of  tbur  tnut;  atenorawilh* 
out  which  DDoa  will  andertaks  plans  that  re- 
quire a  aeriea  and  systam  of  aou.  When  ihey 
know  that  they  oan  not  be  vhhqwred  oat  ttf 
their  doty,  that  tb«r  pablio  ooodoot  can  not  be 
censured  without  a  pahlio  disonsaion,  that  the 
■c hemes  which  they  have  begun  will  not  be  com- 
mitted to  tiumo  who  will  have  an  interest  and 
ovdit  io  defeating  and  disgracing  them,  then 
we  may  entertain  hopes.  The  tennre  is  tor  four 
yean,  or  daring  their  good  behavior.  That  good 
behavior  is  as  long  as  they  are  tme  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill;  and  the  jodgment  is  in  either 
house  of  Parliament.  This  is  the  tenure  of  yoar 
judges ;  and  thfc  'alaable  principle  of  the  bUl  is, 
to  make  a  judicial  ndministration  for  India.  It 
is  to  give  oofifidence  in  the  execution  of  a  duty 
which  requires  as  much  perseverance  and  forti- 
tnde  as  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  ai^  that  it  bom  of 
woman. 

As  to  the  gain  by  par^  from  the  right  honor- 

.  ^  .  able  genduoan's  bill,  let  it  be  shown 

jKtiiM  •>  that  this  aappoaed  puty  advantage  is 
pernioioos  to  its  object,  and  the  ol^t- 
tiou  is  of  weight ;  but  until  this  is  done,  and  this 
has  not  been  attempted,  I  shall  consider  the  sole 
otjectioD,  from  its  tendency  to  promote  the  inter, 
est  of  a  party,  as  altogether  contemptible.  The 
kingdom  is  divided  into  parties,  and  it  ever  has 
been  so  divided,  and  it  ever  will  be  so  divided ; 
and  if  no  system  for  relieving  the  sabjeets  of  this 
kingdom  from  oppression,  and  snatching  its  af- 
fairs from  ruin,  can  be  adopted  until  it  is  demon- 
strated that  no  party  oan  derive  an  advantage 
from  it,  no  good  can  ever  be  dcme  in  this  coun- 
try- If  party  is  to  derive  an  advantage  from  the 
reform  of  India  (which  ts  more  than  I  know  or 
believe),  it  ought  to  he  that  party  which  alone 
10  tbis  kingdom  has  its  repotatioo,  nay,  iu  very 
being,  {d^lged  to  the  protaetioD  and  preser- 
TBtioo  of  that  port  of  the  empire.  Great  fear 
is  mpressed  that  the  Commissioners  named  in 
tbb  bill  will  dww  Bama  regard  to  a  minister  oat 
o(  place  [Lord  North].  To  men  like  the  object- 
ors, tbis  most  appear  criminal.  Let  it,  however, 
be  remembered  by  others,  that  if  the  Commis- 
'  sionera  should  be  his  friends,  tbey  can  not  be  his 
sla^'es.  But  dependents  are  not  in  a  condition 
to  adhere  to  friends,  nor  to  principles,  nor  to  any 
miiform  line  of  conduct.  They  may  begin  cen- 
sors, and  be  obliged  to  end  accomplices.  They 
may  be  even  put  under  the  direction  of  those 
whom  they  were  appointed  to  punish. 

IV.  The  fourth  and  last  objection  is,  that 
raaitfa  the  bill  will  hurt  public  credit.  I  do  not 
know  whether  tbis  requires  an  answer ; 
but  if  it  does,  look  to  your  foundations.  The 
sinking  fund  ia  the  {ullar  of  credit  io  this  coun- 
try ;  and  let  it  not  be  fbi^ot,  diat  the  diitreaaeB, 


owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  East  India 
Company,  have  already  taken  a  milli<Hi  from  that 
fund  by  the  n(m-payment  of  duties.  The  bills 
drawn  opon  the  Company,  which  are  about  four 
millions,  can  not  be  accepted  without  the  caa- 
sent  of  the  treasury.  The  treasury,  acting  un- 
der a  porliamnituy  trost  and  anthority,  pledges 
the  pnbhc  for  Aese  millions.  If  they  |^ge  the 
pablie,  the  pobKo  most  have  a  seonrity  in  its 
hands  for  tin  manag«nent  of  this  interest  or 
the  national  ornUt  is  gone }  for  otherwise  it  ii 
not  only  the  East  IikUa  Company,  which  ia  a 
great  interest,  diat  Is  undone,  but,  clinging  to 
die  seourity  of  all  your  funds,  it  drags  down  the 
rest,  and  the  whole  fabric  perishes  in  one  ruin. 
If  this  bill  does  not  provide  a  direction  of  integ- 
rity and  of  ability  competent  to  that  trust,  the  ob- 
jection is  fatal.  If  it  does,  public  credit  must 
depend  on  the  suppwt  of  the  bill. 

It  has  been  said,  if  yon  violate  this  charter, 
wbM  security  has  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  in 
which  public  credit  is  so  deeply  concerned,  and 
even  the  charter  of  London,  in  which  the  rights 
of  so  many  subjects  are  involved  7  I  answer,  in 
the  like  case  they  have  no  seonrity  at  all— mo- 
no aecariQr  at  alL  If  the  Bank  aboold,  by  eveij 
8pe<^  of  misman^ement,  fall  into  a  state  sim- 
itar to  that  of  the  East  India  Company ;  if  it 
ahoold  be  oppressed  with  demands  it  eonld  not 
answer,  engagemenia  which  it  could  not  per- 
form, and  wiUi  IhIIb  for  which  it  oonld  not  pro. 
onra  payment,  no  charter  should  protect  the  mis- 
management from  correction,  and  aach  public 
grievances  from  redress.  If  the  city  London 
had  the  means  and  will  of  iiMxcpfatg  an  empire, 
and  of  cruelly  oppressing  and  tyranniKing  over 
millions  men  as  good  as  themselves,  the  char- 
ter of  the  city  of  London  should  prove  no  sanc- 
tion to  such  tyranny  and  sach  oppression.  Char- 
ters are  kept  when  their  purposes  are  maintained ; 
they  are  violated  when  the  privfl^  ia  supported 
against  its  aim  and  object. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  finished  all  I  proposed  to  say, 
as  my  reasons  for  giving  my  vote  to  this  p„^,|p^ 
IhU.   If  I  am  wrong,  it  b  nut  for  want 
of  pains  to  know  wlwt  is  right.    This  pledge,  at 
least,  of  my  rectitude,  I  have  given  to  my  country. 

And  now,  having  done  my  doty  to  the  bill,  let 
me  say  a  vnxd  to  the  aathor.  J  sboold  naMu 
leave  bim  to  his  own  noble  sentiments,  ^  ''^ 
if  the  unworthy  and  illiberal  language  with  which 
be  has  been  treated,  beyond  all  example  of  par- 
liamentary liberty,  did  not  make  a  few  words 
necessary,  not  so  much  in  justice  to  turn  as  to 
my  own  feelings.  I  must  say,  then,  that  it  will 
be  a  distinction  honorable  to  the  age,  tbat  the 
rescue  of  the  greatest  number  of  the  human  race 
that  ever  were  so  grievously  oppressed,  from  the 
greatest  tyranny  tbat  was  ever  exercised,  has 
fhllen  to  the  lot  of  abilities  and  dispositions  equal 
to  the  task ;  tbat  it  has  fallen  to  one  who  has 
the  enlargement  to  comprehend,  the  spirit  to  un- 
dertake, and  the  eloquence  to  support  so  great  a 
measure  of  hazardous  benevolence.  Hia  ^ril  ii 
not  owing  to  bis  ignorance  of  the  state  of  men 
and  things;  he  vreU  knows  what  snares  ore 
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■fvead  about  his  path,  (ram  penonal  animonty, 
firam  court  intrigaes,  and  possibly  from  popular 
dolasion.  But  he  has  put  to  hasard  bU  ease, 
lus  ascuri^,  his  interest,  his  power,  eveD  his  dur- 
liiig  pcqiQhrity,  fw  the  bsnefit  of  apaiqde  igrikom 
he  has  never  seeo.  This  is  tba  road  that  all  he* 
roes  have  trod  before  him.  He  is  traduced  and 
abused  for  his  supposed  motives-  He  viU  remem- 
ber that  obloquy  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  all  true  glory ;  he  will  remem- 
ber that  it  was  not  only  in  the  Roman  customs, 
but  it  is  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of  things, 
that  calumny  and  abuse  are  essential  parts  of  a 
triumph."  These  thoughts  will  support  a  mind, 
which  Mily  exists  for  honor,  under  Uie  burden  of 
temporary  reproach.  He  is  doing,  indeed,  a 
great  good,  such  as  rarely  falls  to  the  tot,  and  al- 
most as  rarely  coinoides  with  the  desires  of  any 
man.  Let  him  use  bis  time-  Let  him  give  the 
whole  length  of  the  reins  to  his  benevolence-"* 
He  is  now  on  a  great  emmenoe,  where  the  eyes 
of  mankind  are  terned  to  him.  He  may  Uve 
long ;  he  may  do  much.  Bat  here  is  the  mnimit. 
He  never  can  ezoeed  ■wbat  he  does  this  day. 

He  has  faults,  bat  they  are  faults  that,  though 
they  may  in  a  small  d^ree  tarnish  the  luster 
and  sometimes  impede  the  maroh  of  his  abflities, 
have  nothing  in  Uiem  to  extiogoish  the  fire  of 
great  virtues-  In  those  faults  there  is  no  mix- 
tnre  of  deceit,  of  hypocrisy,  of  pride,  of  ferocity, 
of  oomptexional  despotism,  or  want  feeling 
for  the  distresses  of  mankind-  His  are  faults 
which  might  exist  in  a  descendant  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  as  they  did  exist  in  that  father 
of  his  country,  Henry  the  Fourth  wished  that 
he  might  live  to  see  a  fowl  in  the  pot  of  every 
peasant  of  his  kingdom.  That  sentiment  of 
homely  benevolence  was  worth  all  the  splendid 
sayings  that  are  recorded  of  kings ;  but  he 
wished,  perhaps,  for  more  than  could  be  obtain- 
ed, and  Uie  goodneas  of  Hm  man  -oceeeded  the 
power  of  the  king.  Bnt  this  gentleman,  a  sub- 
ject, may  diis  iby  say  this,  at  least,  with  truUi, 
tlut  he  secures  the  lioe  u  his  pot  to  every  man 
in  India.  A  poet  of  antiqaity  tbongkt  it  one  o[ 
the  first  distinctions  to  a  prince  whom  he  meant 
to  celebrate,  that,  through  a  long  succession  of 
generations,  he  had  been  the  progenitor  of  an 
able  and  virtuous  citizen  [Cicero],  who,  by  force 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  had  corrected  governments 
of  4^tpression  and  suppressed  wars  of  rapine. 
Indole  pnA  quuiti  Javenis,  qnantamque  datoms 
Aasonin  populis,  ventora  in  bkcdU  civem. 
nie  anper  Gangem,  laper  exaoditiu  et  Indoi, 

Daring  the  proceiaion  in  a  Roman  triumph,  the 
soldiers  and  apectators  proclumed  the  praises  of  the 
eoaqoeror,  or  indulged  in  keen  sarcasms  and  coarse 
ribaldry  at  Us  expense,  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
speech  being  ezerdsftd  on  tiiia  oocaaion.— Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  p.  1018. 

"  Ifr.Barke  aeemi  to  have  been  partial  to  this 
fmsga  Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  "  poaring  out  all 
the  length  of  the  reini,"  &c.,  naing  the  image  in  va- 
rions  forms  a  number  of  timea  It  is  derived  from 
Ae  "  laxaa  habenas."  «  eftmdere  habenas"  of  Virgil, 
la  speaking  of  A»  management  of  steeds  in  daiiot 


Implebit  tanas  vooe ;  et  fbrialia  bella 
Fnlmine  oompeseet  lingual 

This  was  ^rbat  was  aaid  of  the  predecessor  of 
the  <mly  pers(»  to  vrfaoae  eloiiaMiDe  it  does  not 
wn»g  that  of  the  mover  of  uis  bill  to  be  oom- 
pared.  Bnt  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  are  the 
patrimmy  of  the  fame  of  my  honorable  friend, 
and  not  of  Cicero.  I  otnifess  I  anticipate  widi 
joy  the  reward  of  those  whose  whole  eonio 
quenoe,  power,  and  authority  exist  only  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind ;  and  I  carry  my  mind  to  sil 
the  people,  and  all  the  names  and  descriptions 
that,  relieved  by  tbb  bill,  will  bless  the  labors 

this  Parliament  and  the  confidence  which  the 
best  House  of  Commons  has  given  to  him  who 
the  best  deserves  it.  Tlie  little  cavils  of  party 
will  not  be  heard  where  freedcoi  and  hapfunesa 
will  be  felt.  There  is  not  a  tongue,  a  nation,  or 
religion  in  India  which  will  not  bless  the  pre- 
siding care  and  manly  beneficence  of  (his  Honje, 
and  at  him  who  prc^nses  to  you  diis  great  -wmk. 
Toor  names  will  never  be  separated  before  the 
throne  of  the  Divine  Goodness,  in  whatever  lan- 
guage, or  witti  lAatever  rites  pardon  is  asked 
for  sin,  and  reward  for  those  who  imitate  tiw 
Godhead  in  his  universal  bonn^  to  bis  creatures. 
These  hcmors  you  deserve,  and  tbey  wiU  sorely 
be  paid,  when  all  the  jargon  of  infiuenoe,  and 
party,  and  patronage  are  swept  into  oblivion. 

I  have  spoken  what  I  think  and  what  I  feel 
of  the  mover  of  this  bill.  An  honcwahle  friend 
of  mine,  speaking  of  his  merits,  was  charged 
with  having  made  a  studied  panegyric.  I  don't 
'know  what  bis  was.  Mine,  I  am  sure,  is-  a 
studied  panegyric ;  the  fruit  (tf  much  medita- 
tion ;  the  result  of  the  observation  of  near  twen- 
ty years-  For  my  own  part,  I  am  happy  that  I 
luive  lived  to  see  this  day.  I  feel  myself  over- 
paid for  the  labors  of  eighteen  years,  when,  at 
this  late  period,  I  am  able  to  take  my  share,  by 
one  humble  vote,  in  deatroying  a  tyraimy  that 
exista  to  the  disgrace  tit  thb  nation  and  the  de* 
stntoUon  of  so  la^  a  part  of  the  human  speofes. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  at  Commoas  fay  a 
very  large  majority,  bat  was  defeated  in  tha 

House  of  Lords  by  a  resort  to  means  which  are 
fully  explained  in  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Fox's  life. 

In  conneotion  with  this  defeat,  Mr.  Fox  waa 
dismissed,  and  Mr.  William  Pitt  placed  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  Mr.  Burke  went  out  of  office 
with  his  friend,  and  was  engaged  for  some  years 
in  a  most  active  oppositicni  to  Mr.  Pitt,  whom 
he  attacked  with  great  force  in  the  ^weoh  vhioli 
immediately  follows. 

■*  The  poet  here  addresses  ToUoa  Attio^  one  of 
the  early  kings  of  the  Volsci,  who,  accnding  to  soma 
aeconnts,  was  the  progenitor  of  Cicero,  and  congrat- 
nlates  him,  in  thii  diaracter,  on  the  greatneu  ofhis 
future  descendant. 
Kicb  in  the  gifts  of  natare,  bvored  youth  I 
ThoQ  to  the  Italian  race  shall  give  the  Uam 
In  ages  f^  remote  their  cilT's  pride :  [streama. 
Whose  voice  aablime  shidl  ring  o'er  Ganges* 
Tbron^  both  the  Indies,  to  Earth's  ntsMMtboond, 
And  ^U,  with  ligfatning4bnwk  the  rage  of  war. 
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SPEECH 

OF  MB.  BUBXE  «R  THE  HABOB  OF  AKCOTS  DEBTB,  DELIVERS)  IX  TBX  HOUSE  OF  COHHOHeb 

FEBBUABY  SB,  17B5. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Tbx  design  of  this  speech  waa  to  oonrict  Ur.  Pitt  itf  a  •oandalons  abate  of  power.  It  chugea  him 
with  allowiDg  the  daima  of  a  aet  of  naptinctpled  apecQlaton  in  India  to  the  amonnt  ot/our  mHIiont  of 
pounda.  in  direct  defiance  of  an  act  of  Parliament  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Pitt  himielf. 

Uen  of  all  partiea  had  agreed  that  tfaeie  claima  wore  of  a  highly  ■niplcioiu  ofaaracter,  and  ought  never 
to  be  paid  ontU  they  were  adverely  acmdnized.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  hii  Eait  India  Bill,  bad  therefore  provided, 
that  "wbereaa  lar^e  rami  of  money  are  claimed  to  be  dae  to  BritUh  sahjecti  by  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  the 
Coort  of  Director!,  aa  aoon  aa  may  he,  iball  take  into  coniideradon  the  origin  and  joetice  of  these  de* 
matida."  And  yet,  one  of  the  fint  acta  of  the  Board  of  Control  created  by  that  bill,  waa  to  take  the  whole 
matter  oat  of  the  handa  of  tfae  Directora  jnat  aa  they  bad  commenced  the  investigation!  Thia  wai  d«ie 
by  Mr.  Henry  Dondat,  Preaident  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  it  ia,  therefore,  againat  him  more  immedi- 
ately that  the  fbrce  of  tiua  apeech  ia  directed,  tfaongb  Mr.  Pitt,  aa  prime  miniater,  waa  jilatly  faeld  respona- 
ible.  A  mandate  waa  iasaed  fhr  paying  all  theae  claiina  without  farther  iaqoiry,  and  the  Directora  <^ 
the  East  India  Company,  notwithatanding  their  moat  earnest  remonatrancea,  were  compelled  to  aijfn  aa 
order  for  diabaning  wbat  proved  to  be  nearly  five  milliona  of  ponnda  aterling  (iotereat  incladed]  on  account 
of  theae  debta. — MilVa  Britiah  India,  v.,  26. 

A  few  worda  only  will  be  oeceaaary  to  explain  their  origin.  Mohammed  All,  Nabob  of  tbe  Carn&tic,  or, 
■a  he  waa  more  commonly  called.  Nabob  of  Arcot,  from  tbe  town  where  he  held  hia  comt,  waa  a  man  of 
weak  Jadgment  but  atrong  paaaicuis,  who  waa  establiahed  in  hia  dominiona,  to  tbe  prejadice  of  an  elder 
brother,  by  tbe  policy  and  anns  of  the  Presidency  of  Madrsa.  At  an  early  period,  be  fell  luider  xbe  infin- 
ence  of  Paul  Benfield  and  a  few  other  Sngliah  reiidents,  who  played  opon  hia  paaaiona,  encouraged  hia 
scbemea  of  conqaeat,  and  ruled  him  with  absolute  authority.  They  no  doabt  lent  him  money  to  aOEoe 
extent;  but,  aa  their  meana  were  limited,  the  amount  could  not  have  been  very  great.  Every  thing 
which  they  did  lend,  however,  waa  put  upon  extravagant  iotereat ;  and  when  he  failed  to  pay,  the  amount 
waa  aometunea  doubled  or  tripled  in  taking  new  aocuritiea.  There  ia  also  reaaoo  to  believe,  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  favrar,  he  gave  them  acknowledgmenta  of  debta  to  an  immense  amount,  which  were  od- 
deratood  by  both  partiea  to  be  purely  fiotitioua.  Tbua,  from  time  to  time,  enormooa  aama  were  pat  apou 
interest,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  per  cenL  a  year,  until  the  ammal  prooeeda  of  tfae  debta  thna  ac- 
cnmnlated  were  eqaal,  aa  Mr.  BoAe  remaika,  to  "  the  revenue  of  a  reapectable  kingdom."  The  Direct- 
on  of  tfae  Company,  in  the  mean  time,  had  no  knowledge  of  theae  proceedings,  which  were  stadioody 
concealed  fiom  all  hot  the  immediate  agents  in  thia  ayatem  of  nanry  and  peculation.  Tbe  Nabob  at  last 
became  wfaoUy  anable  to  ^protect  tbe  dominiona  over  which  be  had  been  placed,  and  the  Company  were 
compelled,  in  a elf-defiense,  and  for  the  aocompliabment  of  their  deaigna,  to  take  the  military  operation* 
of  the  coontiy  into  Iheir  own  bands.  In  doing  this,  they  received  from  tbe  Nabob  an  assignment  of  hia 
revenues,  for  die  purpose  of  defraying  tbe  expense.  But  it  now  came  out  that  theae  very  revenues,  to 
a  great  extend  had  been  pcavkmsly  assigned  to  Benfield  and  hia  frienda,  to  aecnre  the  interest  oo  their 
clidns.  Hence  it  waa  impmtant  fbr  the  Company  to  inquire  how  far  these  claima  had  any  real  founda- 
tion. Under  Mr.  Pittfa  Eaat  ^ia  Bill,  tins  inqoiry  became  eqnaSy  Important  to  the  whole  Britiah  na> 
lion,  because  the  civil  and  military  conoems  of  India  had  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  govemmeot 
at  home.  Whatever  aDowaoce  was  made  to  Bsnfield  and  his  assopiatea  on  tbe  score  ctf  these  dehta,  waa 
■o  much  money  deducted  frmn  tiie  resoarcea  provided  for  the  govenmant  of  India.  Any  dafidt  that  oc- 
cotfed  waa  of  coarse  to  ha  supplied  Oat  ot  tiie  general  traaaoiy  of  the  empire  j  and  the  qnestkm  was, 
dierefiire,  tnily  stated  ij  Ur.  Baika  to  be  thia,  *  Whether  Ae  Board  of  Control  could  transfer  tbo  paNie 
revemu  to  the  private  emohment  of  eert^  servants  of  Oie  East  India  Compaoy,  without  die  inqnliy 
Into  tibe  origin  and  justice  <^  their  claims,  prescribed  by  an  act  of  Parliament." 

Ur.  Vox  bmoght  tfae  tabJ^  befiwe  die  Hoose  in  a  oall  fbr  papers,  supported  hiy  a  powarfol  speech,  on 
Aa  arening  of  die  sedi  of  Fehnaiy,  178S.  Mr.  Dnndas  replied  at  great  length,  and  was  fbUowad  hy  Sir 
Thomas  Rombold,  hnaetiy  Preaident  of  Uadras,  who  oondamnsd  the  deoiaiaa  of  die  Board  In  brief  bat 
aneisatio  terms.  It  was  now  late,  and  die  my  of  "  Qnestion!"  "  Qnestknl"  was  heud  fiom  aveiy 
*<piarter.  At  diis  moment  Ur.  Bnrke  roae  and  commeocad  die  speech  befim  ns,  which  Iastad,;lM  Juntnt 
iferar  SiA  a  nm  speah  under  aodi  adverse  drcoinstanoea.  The  Hooae  waa  completely  wearied  oat 
hj  tbe  preceding  dtaoaBiio&;  aod  die  majority,  besides  being  prqjndlced  against  Ur.  Buriw  on  other 
groands,  were  ao  vessd  at  the  anfortimate  tinuag  and  length  of  Us  speaoh,  that  die  more  he  £ltted  cai 
Ifae  anlfJecW  die  more  ibmly  diay  wan  rasolvad  to  vote  himdmrn.  In&el,no  one  diatai^  seems  to 
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h»e  had  tuy  cooceptianof  the  real  chtracter  of  the  apeech  which  waa  delivered  in  tfaeir  hearing.  Lord 
Qranville  was  uked  by  Mr.  Pitt,  toward  the  cloae.  whether  it  wai  best  to  reply,  and  lutantly  laid, 
"Sol  not  the  slightest  impresaion  has  been  made.  Hie  speetA  may  vitli  perfect  lafe^  be  paaaed  (iver 
in  silence."  Aad  yet,  if  Lord  Qrenville  had  been  called  upon,  at  a  sabseqaant  period  of  his  life,  to  nams 
the  most  remarkable  speech  in  oor  language  for  its  triampfa  over  the  difficulties  <rf'  the  anbject,  for  the 
anion  of  brilliancy  and  lores,  of  comprehensive  ioirvey  and  uiDate  detail,  of  vivid  description  and  impas- 
aioned  eloqueoce,  he  would  at  ooce,  probably,  have  tnentimied  die  apeech  cm  the  Nabob  of  Arcof  s  debts. 
It  does  not,  however,  ooDttin  as  much  fine  ^ikMophy,  or  profimad  remaA,  as  some  of  Mr.  Burke's  earlier 
ipeedei.  Nor  is  it  faaltleas  la  style,  tbongfa  it  is  gaoMrally  distingnuhed  bj  an  elastie  energy  of  a- 
pression  admlraUy  soited  to  tlie  snlifeot.  Still,  tibsxe  mn  puwages  whidi  mvek  •  transttion  into  greatvr 
pnAocnSe  of  imagery  on  dwtme  hand,  and  greater  coaneneaa  of  langnage  on  the  other,  aiisiog  fins  die 
eztdted  *taie  of  Mr.  Btnlte's  mind.  Never  bad  bis  feelinga  been  ao  completely  roused.  In  none  of  hia 
speeches  do  we  find  so  nmch  of  catting  sarcasm.  In  none,  except  that  against  Warren  Hastings,  baa  be 
poared  oat  his  whole  foal  in  soch  fenrid  declamation.  Hia  description  of  Hyder  Ali,  sweeping  over  the 
Canatio  with  flre  and  sword,  is  Ae  moat  daqnent  passage  which  be  ever  prodnced.  I.ord  BiDnf^tm 
has  pronoonced  Mm  speedi  "by  &r  Ae  first  of  lO  Mr.  Barke's  wmdona." 

S  P  E  B  C  H,  &0. 


The  times  ve  live  to,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  been 
distinguished  by  extraordinary  events.  Habiio- 
alpd,  however,  as  we  are,  to  unoommon  combina- 
tioos  of  men  and  ofjafiairs,  I  believe  nobody  rec- 
ollectB  any  thing  more  surprising  than  the  spec- 
tacle of  thia  day.  The  right  honon^le  gentle- 
iiiiin  [Mr.  Dtindas],  whose  conduct  is  now  in  ques- 
tion, formerly  stood  fortJi  is  this  House  the  pros- 
ecutor of  the  worthy  baronet  [Su;  Tbomas  Rum- 
bold]  wbo  spoke  after  him.  He  chaiged  bim 
with  several  grievous  aots  of  malversation  in 
office;  with  abuses  of  a  public  trust  oTk  great 
and  heinous  nature.  In  less  than  two  years  we 
see  the  situation  of  parties  reversed,  and  a  singu- 
lar revolution  pats  the  worthy  baronet  in  a  fair 
way  of  returning  the  prosecntion  in  a  recnmina- 
tory  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  ipmoded  on  a 
breach  of  public  trust,  relative  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  very  same  part  of  India.  If  he 
should  uodertake  a  bill  of  that  kind,  he  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  conducting  it  with  a  degree  of 
skill  and  vigor  fully  equaJ  to  all  that  have  been 
exerted  against  him.' 

But  the  change  of  relation  between  these  two 
gentlemen  ia  not  so  striking  as  the  total  difler- 
ence  of  tbwr  deportment  under  the  same  unhap- 
py circumstances.  Whatever  the  merits  (rf  the 
worthy  baronet's  defense  might  have  been,  be  did 
not  shrink  from  the  charge.  He  met  U  widi  man- 
liness oT  spirit  and  deoenpy  behavior.  What 
would  have  been  thought  of  him  if  he  bad  held 
the  present  language  of  his  old  accuser?  When 
articles  were  exhibited  against  him  by  diat  right 
honorable  gentleman,  he  did  not  think  proper  to 
tell  the  House  that  we  ought  to  institute  no  in- 
quiry, to  inspect  no  paper,  to  examine  no  wit- 
ness. He  did  cot  tell  us  (>Afaat  at  that  time  be 
might  have  told  us  with  some  show  of  reason) 

*  It  requires  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  times  to 
undeistand  dds  refbrance.  Mr.  Dnndas,  in  1783,  bad 
broQght  in  a  bill  of  pains  aad  penalties  i^ainst  Sir 
Thomas  EUmboId  forbi^  crimes  aad  miidemeanors 
as  Qoveraor  of  Madras ;  but  be  managed  it  so  badlyi 
that  he  was  st  last  compelled  to  give  it  ap  in  disgrace. 
Hence  Mr.  Barite's  reference  to  his  "skill  and  ener- 
gy" was  a  cntting  sarcasm  wUch  Mr.  Doodaa  coold 
not  bat  feel  most  keenly. 


that  our  concerns  in  India  were  matters  of  deli- 
cacy ;  that  to  divulge  any  thing  relative  to  them 
would  be  mischievous  to  the  state.  He  did  not 
tell  OB  that  those  who  would  inquire  into  his 
prooradings  were  disposed  to  dismember  the 
empire.  He  had  not  the  presumption  to  say 
that,  for  his  part,  having  olrtaioed,  in  hia  Indian 
presidency,  the  ultimate  object  of  bis  ambltioo, 
bis  hcHior  was  concerned  in  executing  with  integ- 
rity the  tmst  which  had  been  legally  committed 
to  his  charge;  that  others,  not  having  been  so  fiir- 
tunate,  ooold  not  be  so  disinterested,  and  therefore 
their  accusations  coaldspring  from  no  other  source 
than  faction,  and  envy  to  his  fortune. 

Had  be  been  frontlesa  enough  to  bold  each 
vain,  vaporing  language,  in  the  face  of  a  grave, 
a  detailed,  a  specified  matter  of  accusation,  while 
he  violently  resisted  every  thing  which  could  bring 
the  merits  of  his  cause  to  the  test ;  had  he  been 
wild  enough  to  anticipate  the  absurdities  of  thia 
day ;  that  is,  had  he  inferred,  as  hu  late  accuser 
has  thought  proper  to  do,  that  he  could  not  have 
been  guilty  of  malversation  in  office,  for  this  sole 
and  curious  reason,  that  he  hod  been  in  office ; 
had  he  argued  the  impossibtU^  of  bis  abusing 
his  power  on  thia  sole  principle,  thai  be  had 
power  to  abuse,  he  would  ban  Idft  hnt  one  im- 
pressioa  on  the  mind  of  tmij  man  who  heard 
him,  and  who  believed  him  in  his  senses — that, 
in  the  utmost  extent,  be  was  guilty  of  the  charge.' 


*  This  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Barke's  exordioms;  it 
would  be  difficalt,  indeed,  to  find  a  better  in  any  era. 
tion,  ancient  or  modem,  except  diet  of  Demosthenes 
iortbeCmwn.  ItapringadirecdyoatofatamindM 
debate,  and  has  therrfbre  all  die  freshness  and  inter- 
est belonging  to  a  real  transaction  whidi  has  jast  ta> 
ken  place  before  the  aodience.  It  tarns  upon  astrik* 
ing  circumstance,  the  sodden  and  remarksble  change 
in  the  relative  position  of  the  two  parties ;  and  pnts 
Mr.  Dandas  in  the  wrong  from  the  very  outset.  Be- 
fore a  syllable  is  aaid  bmeliii^  the  meriti  of  the  ease, 
it  presents  him  in  the  wont  possible  ^tnde— that 
of  shoffliag  and  evading,  instead  of  "  meeting  the 
charge,"  like  bis  old  antagonist, "  with  manlioess  of 
spirit  and  decency  of  behavior."  There  is  great  in- 
genuity in  selecting  the  various  points  of  contrast 
between  the  deportment  of  Mr.  Duodas  aad  of  ffir 
IhoaM  Busabold  in  die  two  oases.  lh«  attack  Is 
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But,  sir,  leaving  these  two  gentlemen  to  alten- 
ate,  as  crimioal  and  aoonser,  upon  what  prinoU 
plee  diey  think  expedient,  it  is  for  as  to  consider 
wbetber  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exohequer  [Mr. 
Piu]  and  the  Treasorer  of  the  Nav;  [Mr.  Dondas], 
acting  as  a  Board  of  Control,  are  jostified,  by  lav 
or  pdiof ,  in  nqiending  the  legal  arrangements 
nude  bj  the  ooort  of  Directors,  in  order  to  trans- 
fer the  public  revenues  to  the  private  emolomuit 
of  certain  servants  of  the  East  India  Company, 
vithoat  the  ioqairjr  into  the  origin  and  jnstiee 
of  their  oloims  [maoribed  by  an  aot  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

I.  It  is  not  ooQtended  ttiat  the  act  of  Parlia- 
PmMdamit  ment  did  not  expressly  ordain  an  in- 
dtKOMtoB   quiry.    It  is  not  asseiled  that  this  in- 

**  '  qoiry  was  not,  with  equal  precision  of 
terms,  specially  committed,  under  parlioolar  reg- 
ulations, to  the  court  of  Directors.  I  conceive, 
therefore,  the  Board  of  Control  had  no  right 
vhatBoever  to  intermeddle  in  that  business.  ( 1 .) 
There  is  nothing  certain  in  the  principles  of  ju- 
rispnideooe,  if  ttiia  be  not  undedably  tme,  that 
when  a  special  authority  is  given  to  any  persmu 
by  name,  to  do  some  partienlar  oot,  no  others,  by 
virtue  ot  general  powsn,  can  obtain  a  l^al  title 
to  intrude  themselves  into  that  tmat,  and  to  ex- 
ercise those  special  functions  in  their  place.  I 
therefore  consider  the  intermeddling  of  ministers 
in  this  aflair  as  a  downright  usurpation.  Bat  if 
the  strained  construction  hy  which  they  have 
forced  themselves  into  a  suspioious  office  (which 
every  man,  delicate  with  regard  to  character, 
would  rather  have  sought  constructious  to  avoid) 
were  perieotly  sound  and  perfectly  legal,  of  this 
I  am  certain,  (2.)  That  they  can  not  be  justified 
in  declining  the  in^iry  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed to  Uie  court  of  Directors.  If  the  Board 
of  Control  did  lawfiilly  possess  the  right  of  exo- 
OQting  the  special  trust  given  to  that  court,  they 
most  take  it  as  they  foand  it,  ndtject  to  the  very 
same  regulations  wfaicb  bomid  the  court  of  Di- 
rectors. It  will  be  allowed  that  the  oonrt  of  Di- 
rectors  had  no  aothority  to  dispense  with  either 
the  substance  or  the  mode  of  inqniry  prescribed 
by  the  aot  oTI^Iament.  If  tbey  had  act,  where, 
in  the  act,  did  the  Board  of  Controt  acquire  that 
oapecity  ?  Indeed,  it  was  impossible  they  sboald 
acquire  it.  What  mast  we  thinlr  of  tbefobrioand 
texture  of  an  act  of  Parliament  which  should  find 
it  necessary  to  praseribe  a  strict  inquisition ;  that 
should  descend  into  minute  regulations  ibr  the 
conduct  of  ibat  inquisition ;  that  should  commit 
this  trust  to  a  particular  description  of  men,  and 
in  the  very  same  breath  should  enable  another 
body,  at  their  own  pleasure,  to  supersede  all 
the  provisions  the  Legislature  bad  made,  and 
to  defeat  ib»  whole  pnrposs,  end,  and  otyeot  ot 

infiiutely  more  severe  from  the  indirect  form  which 
It  assnmas— showing  what  Sir  Thorn u  Rcmbold  did 
not  do,  and  tnrniug  each  of  these  negatives  into  a 
cutting  reflectioQ  upcm  Mr.  Deodas,  ai  having  "  left 
bat  one  impression  on  the  aaad  of  every  man  who 
heard  him.  and  who  believed  Inm  in  bis  senses — 
that,  *a  fAc  vtmott  extent,  ie  wot  giult$  of  the 
dutrge.' 


the  law  7  This  con  not  be  supposed  even  of  an 
act  d  Parliament  conceived  by  the  miotsteis 
themselves,  and  brought  forth  daring  the  deliri- 
um of  the  last  session.^ 

II.  My  honorable  Mend  [Mr.  Fox]  has  told 
you  in  the  speech  whioh  introdooed  s<<v*«~otbf 
his  motion,  that,  fortunately,  this  "j!^""^*^^ 
quanitm  is  not  a  great  deal  involv-  ^^[j^ '"'^^ 
«1  in  tbfl  labyrinths  of  Indian  detail.  '  •""'y"'^- 
Certainly  not;  but  if  it  were,  I  beg  leave  to  as- 
sure yoa  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Indian  de- 
tail which  is  more  difficult  than  the  detail  of  any 
other  business.  I  admit,  because  I  have  some 
experiei^e  of  the  fact,  that,  for  the  interior  reg- 
ulation of  India,  a  minnte  knowledge  of  India  is 
requisite ;  but,  on  any  specific  matter  of  delin- 
quency in  its  governoient,  you  are  as  capable  of 
judgiog^  as  if  the  same  thing  were  done  at  your 
door.  Fraud,  injustice,  oppressioor  peculation, 
engendered  in  India,  are  crimes  of  the  same  blood, 
family,  and  cast  with  those  that  are  born  and  bred 
in  England.  To  go  no  fhrtber  than  the  case  be< 
fore  us :  yoa  are  just  as  competent  to  judge 
whether  the  sum  of  foar  mtllicms  steriing  ought, 
or  ought  not,  to  be  passed  from  the  publio  trea^ 
ory  into  a  {mvate  pocket,  wilhoot  any  title  ex. 
cept  the  claim  of  the  parties,  when  the  issue  of 
laot  is  laid  in  Madras,  as  when  it  is  laid  in  West- 
minster. Terms  of  art,  indeed,  are  diflerent  in 
different  friaoes,  but  tbey  are  generally  under* 
stood  in  none.  The  teohnicsd  style  of  an  Indian 
treasury  is  not  one  jot  more  remote  than  the  jar- 
goD  of  oar  ovm  excbeqadr,  from  the  train  <^  our 
ordinary  ideas,  or  the  idiom  of  our  common  lan- 
guage. The  difference,  therefore,  in  the  two 
cases  is  not  in  the  comparative  difficulty  or  boil- 
ity  of  the  two  sabjeots,  but  in  oar  attention  to 
the  one  and  our  total  neglect  of  the  other.  Had 
this  attention  and  neglect  been  regulated  by  the 
value  of  the  several  objects,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing to  complain  of.  But  the  reverse  of  that  sup- 
pontion  is  true.  The  scene  of  the  Indian  abuse 
is  distant,  indeed ;  but  we  most  not  uifer  that 
the  value  of  our  utwest  iu  it  is  decreased  in 
proportion  as  it  recedes  from  oaf  view.  In  our 
politics,  as  in  onr  oommon  condoot,  we  shall  be 
worse  than  infants,  if  we  do  not  pot  our  senses 
under  the  tuition  of  onr  judgmmit,  and  effectu- 
al I  j  care  ourselves  of  that  optical  illusion  which 

'  That  session  was  one  of  which  we  could  not  ex- 
pect Ur.  Burke  to  apwk  in  any  other  terns  than 
diosa  of  bitter  disappointment  w>d  the  keenest  as- 
perity. It  was  the  first  meeting  of  Parliament  aft- 
er the  elections  of  1784,  which  bad  annihilated  the 
power  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  pat  bts  yoang  rival  in  com- 
plete potaession  of  the  Honse,  as  prime  minister. 
One  ot  iu  most  important  acts  was  the  passing 
of  Ur.  Pitt's  Baat  India  BiU,  which  dextennaly 
adopted  ttie  most  valqaWe  features  of  Mr.  Fox's 
bilL  Wo  may  easily  conceive  of  Mr.  Burke's  mor- 
tification at  ■eeing  the  remits  of  his  libore  thus 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  one  by  whom  be  was 
driven  bom  power.  Early  in  this  session  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  Westminster  election  came  ap, 
in  respect  to  which  Mr.  Fox  was  certainly  treated 
with  arrogance  and  ii^ostice  by  Mr.  Pitt  To  tfaia^ 
ondonbtedty.  Itb.  Bnike  here  alludes  in  part. 
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nukM  a  brur  wX  oar  noM,  id  greatsr  mtgnihide 
dun  «n  oak  at  five  bandred  jvrdB*  dutanoA. 

I  think  I  can  trace  all  the  oalraiUifli  of  tins 
nanowawBT  oouDtr;  to  the  tingle  soonss  of  ooTBot 
^o/fML  having  had  steadily  before  oar  eyes  a 
!Si™  to  thi  generai,  ctHnprehensire,  weil-conneot- 
•npn.  ed,  and  well-proportioned  view  of  the 
whole  of  oar  dominioiiB,  and  a  jiUEt  sense  oT  their 
true  beariDga  and  relations.  After  all  iu  re- 
doctions,  the  British  empire  is  still  wt  and  Tft- 
rioas.  After  all  the  redactions  of  the  Hoofie 
of  Commons  (stripped  as  "we  are  of  oar  bright- 
est ornaments  and  oor  most  important  privi- 
leges),^ enough  are  yet  left  to  farnish  ns,  if  we 
please,  with  means  cf  showing  to  the  world  that 
we  deserve  the  enperintendence  of  as  large  an 
emiwre  as  this  kingdom  ever  held,  and  the  oon- 
tinoance  of  as  ample  privileges  as  the  Hoose  of 
Commons^  in  the  [deiiitude  of  its  power,  bad 
been  habitaated  to  assert.  Bat  if  «e  make  oor- 
selvea  too  little  for  the  efrime  of  oor  daty ;  if^  oa 
(bo  oootrary,  v«  do  not  stretch  and  expand  oar 
iniDds  to  the  eompais  of  their  object,  be  well 
assured  that  every  thing  about  as  will  dwmdle 
by  degrees,  until  at  tength  onr  ooncems  are 
^mnk  to  the  dimenacsia  of  oor  minds.  It  is  not 
a  predilectioa  to  mean,  sordid,  home-bred  cares, 
that  will  avert  the  ooosequenoes  of  a  false  osti- 
matton  of  oor  interest,  or  preTent  tbe  shamefal 
dilapidation  into  which  a  great  empire  must  fall, 
by  mean  reparations  open  mighty  ruins.' 

I  oordeas  I  feel  a  degree  of  diagast,  almost 

« lb.  Borke,  in  ipeakii^  of  tbe  loss  of  s(Hne  of 
"oor  brightest  omamenti,"  refers  do  donbt  to  a 
nnmber  «rf  ver;  able  men  of  tfae  Whig  party,  about 
one  bandred  and  sixty  of  whom  lost  their  election, 
in  17B4,  tbroQgh  their  sdheretice  to  Ur.  Fox  and  his 
Bast  India  Bill.  The  "  privileges"  here  referred  to 
were  tbose  denied  to  Mr.  Fox  In  respect  to  the 
Weitniniter  dectioD. 

•  In  this  piragraph  we  hare  (me  ot  those  fine 
genaralizations  which  give  so  much  richneu  and 
fiirca  to  the  eloqnence  of  Mr.  Borke.  la  tbe  pre- 
ceding paragraph  he  exposes  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon errors  among  men,  that  of  allowing  their  inter- 
est m  an  obiJect  to  deereate  as  it  reeedea  from  view ; 
and  dus  error  be  places  in  the  strongest  Hgbt,  by  bis 
image  of  the  brier  and  the  oak  when  seen  at  differ- 
ent distancei.  Here  most  orators  weald  have  stop- 
ped; not  BO  Mr.  Borke ;  his  observation  had  taught 
him  that  this  was  pecaliarljr  Ae  error  of  Eoglish 
politicians.  In  his  first  great  speech,  that  on  Amer- 
ican taxation,  be  had,  eleven  years  before,  pointed 
oat  a  similar  enor,  as  the  leading  diaracteristic  of 
Lord  North.  He  dwelt  on  tbe  "mischiefofnot  hav- 
ing large  and  liberal  ideas  in  the  massgement  of 
great  afiUn."  "Never,"  says  be,  "have  tbe  serv- 
ants  of  the  state  looked  at  the  whtAe  of  yoor  com- 
plicated interests  In  one  view.  They  have  taken 
tfaings  by  bits  and  scraps,  some  at  one  time  and  one 
pretense,  and  some  at  another,  juat  tu  they  are 
preated,  witboat  any  sort  of  regard  to  their  relations 
and  dependencies."  'It  was  thus  that  America  was 
kiat  to  En^and  tfaroogh  tbe  folly  of  Lord  North ;  and 
it  was  1^  Oe  same  namwneaa  of  view,  "the  same 
predilection  to  mean,  sordid,  borne-bred  cares,"  that 
Parliament,  ander  the  gntdanee  of  Mr.  Pitt,  w«« 
sacrificing  the  highest  interests  of  tbe  empire  by 
t^Air  negleat  of  Ii^iaa  albira,  and  seeUng  ts  sustain 


Ifltding  to  deqwir,  at  ttw  manoer  in  wfaioh  we 
■n  actiDg  in  die  great  exigenoies(rf 
ow  ooontfy.  There  is  now  a  bill  twaMrb^ 
in  this  Hbose  appointing  a  rigid  in- 
qoiaition  into  the  miaateat  detail  tS  oor  offioM 
at  home.  The  collection  of  atxtoes  millions  aa- 
noally,  a  colloction  oo  which  the  pab-  (DTMaai^ 
lie  greatness,  safety,  and  credit  have  ™i?SbE?tI^ 
their  reliance ;  the  whole  order  of  "om^ 
criminal  jori^radence,  which  holds  together  so> 
oiety  itself^  have  at  no  time  obliged  as  to  oaU 
forth  90ch  powers ;  no,  nor  any  tiling  like  them. 
There  is  not  a  principle  of  the  law  and  constita- 
tion  of  this  ooontiy  that  is  not  subverted  to  favor 
the  execaUon  of  that  projeoL  And  for  what  is 
all  this  apparatus  of  bustle  and  terror  7  Is  it 
because  any  thing  snbstantial  is  expected  from 
it?  No:  the  stir  and  bustle  itself  is  the  tnd 
jpropnuit  The  e]re-8enraat8  of  a  diort-sigfated 
master  will  employ  thrauelvei,  not  on  what  ia 
most  essential  to  hte  a&irs,  bot  OQ  what  is  neoT^ 
est  to  his  kso.  Great  diffienlties  have  given  a 
just  Tolne  to  eooDomy ;  and  oor  tniniater  td  the 
day  most  be  an  economist,  whatever  it  may  oast 
as.  But  where  is  he  to  exert  his  talents  ?  At 
home,  to  be  stire ;  for  where  else  can  he  obtain  a 
profitable  credit  for  their  exerticm  ?  It  is  nothing 
to  him  whether  tbe  object  mi  which  he  wmlts 
luder  oar  eye  be  promising  or  not.  If  he  does 
not  obtain  any  pablio  beneBt,  he  may  make  reg- 
ulations without  end.  Those  are  sure  to  pay  in 
present  expectation,  while  the  eSect  is  at  a  dis* 
tance,  and  may  be  the  concern  of  other  times 
and  other  men.  On  these  principles  he  chooses 
to  suppose  (for  he  does  not  pretend  more  than 
to  suppose)  a  naked  possibility,  that  he  shall 
draw  some  resource  out  of  crumbs  dropped  from 
tiie  trenchers  of  penary ;  that  something  shall  he 
laid  in  store  from  the  slunt  aUowanoe  of  revenaa 
i^cen  overloaded'  wi&  duty  snd  fitoiished  for 
want  fd  bread;  by  a  redaction  from  i^cers  who 
are  at  this  vny  hour  ready  to  batter  the  treasu- 
ry with  what  breaks  throogh  stone  walls  for  an 
increase  of  their  appointments.  From  the  mar- 
rowless  bones-  of  these  skeleton  establishments, 
by  the  use  of  every  sort  of  catting,  and  of  every 
sort  of  fretting  tool,  be  flatters  himself  that  he 
may  chip  and  rasp  an  empirical  alimentary  pow- 
der, to  diet  into  some  similitode  of  bealA  and 
sulratance  tbe  languishing  chimeras  ttf  fraudoleBt 
reformation. 

While  he  is  thus  employed  according  to  bis 
policy  and  to  hb  taste,  he  has  not  leisure  to  in- 
quire into  those  abuses  in  India  that  are  draw- 
ing off  money  by  millions  from  tbe  treasures  of 
this  country,  which  are  exhausting  the  vital 
juices  fran  members  of  the  state,  where  the 
public  inanition  is  far  more  sorely  feU  than  in  the 
local  exchequer  of  England.  Not  content  with 
winking  at  these  abases,  while  he  attempts  to 
squeeze  the  laborious,  ill-paid  drodges  of  En- 
glish revenue,  he  lavishes  in  one  act  of  comqit 
prodigality,  upon  those  ^ndio  never  served  the 


Ae  febric  oTgovemmsat  "br  mesn  reparatksis  apoa 
mi^^y  nias." 
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pablic  ia  bdj  himest  oocnpatioo  at  all,  an  onnnal 
inoome  equal  to  two  thirda  <^  the  vtiole  cdlec- 
tion  of  the  revesues  of  this  kingdom. 

Aotoaled  hj  the  same  piinciple  of  ohoice,  he 
[t)  ThMiwfWB-  luu  now  on  the  anvil  anoUier  scheme, 
mm'iMimB  diffioolty  and  desperate  haz- 

OMbitamaBi  ard,  whiob  tobiUy  alters  the  ocon- 
meroial  relation  of  two  kingdoms ; 
and  what  end  soever  it  shall  have,  may  bequeath 
a  legao;  of  heart-bnnuag  and  disocmtent  to  one 
of  the  oonntriei,  perttaps  to  both,  to  be  perpeto- 
ated  to  the  latest  poitBrity.  This  pnyeot  is  also 
mdertaken  on  the  hmie  oi  proAt.  It  is  provid- 
ed, that  oat  of  some  (I  know  not  wbat)  temains 
of  the  Irish  hereditary  revenne,  a  fond  at  aome 
time,  and  of  some  sort,  should  be  aj^died  to  the 
protection  of  the  Irish  trade-  Here  we  are  com- 
manded e^^ain  to  tax  onr  fiuth,  and  to  persuade 
ourselves,  that  ont  of  the  sorplns  of  deficiency, 
oat  of  the  savings  halutiial  and  systematic 
prodigality,  the  minister  of  wonders  will  provide 
support  for  this  nation,  sinking  nnder  the  moont- 
ainoas  load  o(  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
of  debt.  But  while  we  look  with  pain  at  his  des- 
perate and  laborious  trifling — while  we  are  ap- 
piehensive  that  he  will  br^  his  baok  in  stoop- 
ing to  pick  up  chaff  and  stravra,  ha  recovers  him- 
self at  an  elastic  booad,  and  with  a  broad-oast 
nring  of  bis  arms,  lie  sqnanden  over  lus  Indian 
field  a  sum  far  greater  than  tbe  oiear  prodooe 
of  the  vriwle  hereditary  reveone  of  the  kiogdom 
of  Ireland.' 

*  Hie  readw  can  aot  bat  aotica  the  ibetorical 
skill  with  which  these  two  bstanees,  taken  from 
mewrams  Aen  befim  Ae  House,  and  ttersAn  tfae 
noTB  striking,  are  bmngbt  fbrwud  bj  Mr.  BnAe  to 
Ulnstrate  his  gflrteral  prindple,  ss  stated  above. 
They  are  both  pn^  especially  die  former  one,  with 
great  power  of  language  and  thoogbb  They  add 
aQ  the  liveliness  and  poi^eney  of  individual  appli- 
oatkn  to  0m  weight  end  antiiarity  of  a  general 
trvA.  But  ttej  ito  man  and  here  is  part  of  tbe 
skill— they  reach  Ibrwatd  as  well  as  backward. 
They  not  only  illustrate  the  past,  but  prepare  Iot 
tfae  future.  Tbey  lay  the  fbundatioo  of  anodiflr  at- 
tack. They  fnnu<h  tite  ground  cf  the  fine  Mmtrast 
hers  drawn  between  Ur.  Fitfs  penotionsneas  at 
boma  and  potodlgali^  abroad.  They  open  die 
Cir  tiie  keen  pUkiBophy  ai  die  next  paragraph, 
witiidi  shows  how  "Ifaa  economy  of  ii^stice"  is 
made  to  "Auniib  resources  for  die  ftuid  ot  corrap- 
doD."  Tfatts  tbey  lead  on  to  the  next  great  portion 
of  the  speech,  w^ch  insists  on  "an  economy  quite 
anodier  order,"  and  demands  the  strictest  inquiry 
into  grants  thus  lavishly  made  to  a  band  of  Indian 
peculatora. 

Thu  fine  adtnstment  of  tfae  several  parts  of  an 
oration,  mutually  to  support  or  prepare  dte  way  Jbr 
each  other,  is  one  of  tbe  most  striking  characteris- 
tics of  the  great  orators  of  antiqai^,  and  especially 
o£  Demosthenes.  Most  readers  ovsriook  it,  and  are 
vritoQy  aneonstnous  diat  there  is  any  art  in  tbe  case. 
'Hie  orator  seems  so  completely  to  "  speak  right  on," 
Ibat  diey  are  not  in  the  least  aware  of  the  sUll  wtdi 
which  he  has  selected  and  arranged  his  materials 
with  a  view  to  bring  evei7  thing  ibrwaid  in  its 
proper  plnee,  and  to  0n  vnrj  iMag  Ab  appear 
ance  of  an  unpiamBditltad  and  spontiDeoaa  dnsicB 
oTdioai^ 


Strange  as  this  scheme  of  coodoct  in  ministry 
is,  and  inconsistent  with  all  just  policy,  it  is  still 
true  to  itself,  and  faithful  to  ita  own  perverted 
order.  Those  who  are  bountiful  to  ortm«s  will 
be  rigid  to  merit  and  penonoos  to  service.  Their 
penury  is  even  held  out  as  a  blind  and  cover  to 
their  prodigality.  The  economy  of  ii^nstioe  ia 
to  fumtsb  resources  for  the  fund  of  corruption. 
Then  they  pay  off  their  protection  to  great  crimes 
and  great  criminals,  by  being  inexwable  to  the 
paltry  fraUties  of  little  men ;  and  these  modera 
Flagellants  are  sure,  with  a  rigid  j|dotity,  to 
wtup  their  own  enormitiea  on  the  rioaiimu  baok 
of  every  small  vBoader.'' 

It  is  to  draw  your  attention  to  eoonomy  ci 
quite  another  order — it  is  to  animad-  ^  mv* 
vert  on  oSenses  of  a  far  diflermt  de-  ?»*™ 
sonptloo,  that  my  honorable  fnend  waRii;or«. 
[Mr.  Fox]  has  brought  before  you  the 
motion  of  this  day.  ItistoperpetoatatheidHues 
whicb  are  subverting  the  fabrio  of  your  empire, 
that  the  motion  ia  opposed.  It  is  therefore  with 
reason  (and,  if  he  baa  power  to  carry  himself 
throQgh,  I  commend  bis  prudence)  that  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Dnndas]  makes  bis 
stand  at  the  very  oataet,  and  bc^dly  refuses  all 
parliamentary  informatioQ.  Let  him  admit  bat 
one  step  toward  inquiry,  and  be  is  nndoDe.  Toa 
must  be  ignorant,  or  he  can  not  ba  mfe.  Ba^ 
befcae  bis  curtain  is  tet  down,  ud  the  shades  of 
eternal  night  shall  Tail  oar  Eastna  dominioBB 
from  OOF  view,  permit  me^  air,  to  avail  myaelf  oi 
tfae  means  which  were  ftanished  in  anxioos  aad 
inquiaitiTe  times,  to  demonstrate  oat  of  this  diu 
gle  aot  of  the  luresmt  minister  what  advaotagea 
yoQ  are  to  derive  from  permitting  the  greatest 
conoem  of  this  oatkm  to  be  separated  from  the 
cognixanoe,  and  exempted  even  oat  ctf  the  com- 
petence, of  Parliament.  Tbe  greatest  body  of 
yoar  revenue,  your  moet  ntmierous  armies,  your 
most  important  commerce,  the  richest  sources  of 
your  public  credit  (contrary  to  every  idea  of  the 
known  settled  policy  itf  England),  ate  on  the 
point  of  being  converted  into  a  mystery  of  state. 
You  are  g(»ng  to  have  one  half  of  the  globe  hid 
even  from  the  ooaunon  liberal  ouriosi^  of  an 
£nglisb  gantlenwn.  Here  a  grand  revobition 
oommonces.*  Mark  the  period,  and  mark  the 

*  The  FlagdlanU  were  a  sect  of  the  thirteendi 
century,  who  sought  to  expiate  diair  crimes  by  die 
discipline  of  tbe  soonrge.  Tbey  traversed  Bnropa, 
whipping  themselves  through  the  principal  ddea 
and  at  dw  dooti  of  ofanrcfaes,  and  occadng  great 
oommolfan  wherever  they  ^>peamd. 

*  This  predtctioD  proved  tme.  The  establishment 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  under  Mr.  Pitf  s  bill,  merged 
tbe  dvil  and  polittcsl  concerns  of  India  in  those  of 
the  British  gDVerament.  "The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,"  says  Mill.  In  his  British  India, 
"is  essentially  a  new  Secretary  of  State,  a  Secre- 
tary fbrtbs  Indian  Department  *  *  *  The  otherfive 
mendters  of  the  Board  are  seldom  called  to  delibet^ 
ate,  or,  even  Ibr  Ibrm's  sake,  to  assemble.  *  *  *  Of 
this  pretended  Board,  and  real  Secretary,  the  sphere 
of  at^on  extends  to  tbe  whole  of  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary government  exeroised  by  die  Company,  bat 
not  to  dtair  oomnuicial  tnasaotions."— iv.,  487. 
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eircnmatuices.  In  most  of  the  oapttal  ohanges 
that  are  recorded  in  the  priociples  and  system 
of  any  government,  a  publie  benefit  of  Botm  kind 
at  other  has  been  pretended.  The  ravolation 
oommeDced  in  something  plaumble,  in  something 
which  carried  the  appearance  at  least  of  ponish- 
ment  of  delinqneney,  at  oorrectioo  of  abuse. 
Bnt  here,  in  the  very  moment  of  the  eonversioa 
of  a  department  of  British  government  into  an 
Indian  mystery,  and  in  the  very  act  in  which  the 
change  oommenoea,  a  oormpt  private  interest  is 
set  up  in  direct  opposition  to  the  necessities  of 
the  nation.  A.  diversion  is  made  of  millions  of 
the  pnblio  money  from  the  pablic  treasory  to  a 
private  par9e.  It  is  not  into  secret  negotiations 
for  war,  peace,  or  alliance,  tbst  the  Hoose  of 
Commons  is  forbidden  to  inquire.  It  is  a  matter 
of  account ;  it  is  a  pecnniary  transaction ;  it  is 
the  demand  of  a  snspeoled  steward  upon  ruined 
tenants  and  an  embarrassed  master,  that  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain  are  commanded  not 
to  inspect.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman's  argoment  is  consonant  to  the 
nature  of  his  policy.  The  system  of  eooceal- 
ment  ia  fostered  by  a  system  iriT  blsehood.  False 
facts,  false  colors,  &^  names  of  persons  and 
things,  are  its  whole  sapport. 

Sir,  I  mean  to  follow  the  right  honorable  geii- 
tlemsD  over  that  field  of  deception,  clearing  what 
be  has  purposely  obscured,  and  liurly  stating  what 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  misrepreeent.  For 
this  porpose,  it  is  necessary  yoa  shoald  know, 
with  some  degree  of  distinctness,  a  little  of  die 
locality,  the  nature,  the  circumstances,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  pretended  debts  on  which  this  mar- 
veJoos  donation  is  founded,  as  well  as  of  the  per- 
sons from  whom  and  by  whom  it  is  claimed. 

III.  Madras,  with  its  dependencies,  is  the  sec- 
BMnoT  ond  (bat  with  a  long  interval,  the  sec- 
ibadaCta,  q^jj  member  of  the  British  empire  in  the 
East.  The  trade  of  that  city  and  of  the  adjacent 
territory  was,  not  very  long  ago,  among  the  most 
flonrishing  in  Asia.  But  sinee  the  establishment 
of  the  British  power,  it  has  wasted  away  under 
a  uniform,  gradual  decline,  insomuch  that  in  the 
year  1T79  not  one  merolnnt  of  eminence  was 
to  be  foand  in  the  whole  country.  During  this 
period  of  decay,  about  six  handred  thousand 
sterling  pounds  a  year  have  been  drann  off  by 
English  gentlemen,  on  their  private  account,  by 
the  way  of  China  alone.  If  we  odd  four  hundred 
thousand  as  probably  remitted  through  other 
channels  and  in  other  mediums,  that  is,  in  jew- 
els, gold,  and  silver,  directly  brought  to  Europe, 
and  in  bills  upon  the  British  and  foreign  compa- 
nies, you  will  scarcely  think  the  matter  over- 
rated. If  we  fix  the  commencement  of  this  ex- 
traction of  money  from  the  Carnatic  at  a  period 
no  earlier  than  the  year  1760,  and  close  it  in  the 
year  1 780,  it  probably  will  not  amount  to  a  great 
deal  less  than  twenty  millions  of  money. 

Daring  the  deep,  silent  flow  of  this  rteady 
stream  of  wealth,  which  set  from  India  into  Ea- 
rope,  it  generally  passed  on  with  no  adequate 
obeerration  ;  but  happening  at  aome  periods  to 
meet  rifto  a(  rooks  that  (decked  its  coarse,  it 


grew  more  noisy,  and  attracted  more  notice.* 
The  pecuniary  discussions  caused  1^  an  aoco- 
mulation  of  part  of  the  fortunes  at  their  servants 
to  a  debt  from  the  Nabob  of  Aroot,  was  the  first 
thing  which  very  parttoalaily  called  fa-,  and  long 
engaged,  the  attention  d'tbe  court  of  Directors 
This  debt  amomited  to  eight  hoadred  and  eigh^ 
thoosand  pounds  sterling,  and  was  claimed,  for 
the  greater  part,  by  Ei^lish  gentlemen  residing 
at  Madras.  This  grand  capital,  settled  at  length 
by  wder  at,  t«i  ptr  emt.,  f^brded  an  annuity  of 
eighty-eight  thoosand  pounds. 

While  the  Directors  were  digesting  their  as- 
tonishment at  this  information,  a  memorial  was 
presented  to  them  from  three  gentlemen,  inform- 
ing them  that  their  friends  had  lent  likewise  to 
merchants  of  Canton,  in  China,  a  sum  of  not  more 
than  one  million  sterling.  In  this  memorial  they 
called  upon  the  Company  for  their  assistance  and 
interposition  with  the  Chinese  government  for 
&e  recovery  of  the  debt-  This  sum,  lent  to  Chi- 
nese merchants,  was  at  twenty-four  per  oent, 
which  vrtrald  yield,  if  paid,  an  annuity  of  two 
handred  and  for^  thousand  poands."' 

Perplexed  as  &m  Directors  were  with  disss 
demands,  yon  may  oonceiva,  sir,  that  they  -did 
not  find  themselves  very  much  disembarrassed 
by  being  made  acquainted  that  they  must  again 
exert  their  influence  for  a  new  reserve  of  the 
happy  parsimony  of  their  servants,  collected  into 
a  seooiid  debt  from  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  amount- 
ing to  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
settled  at  an  interest  of  tvelve  per  cent.  This 
ia  known  by  the  name  of  the  Consolidation  of 
1777,  as  the  former  of  the  Nabob's  debts  was 
by  the  title  of  the  Ccmsolidation  of  1767.  To 
this  was  added,  in  a  separate  parcel,  a  little  re- 
serve called  the  Cavalry  debt,  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  at  the  same  interest. 
The  whole  of  these  four  capitals,  amounting  to 
four  millions  four  hundred' and  forty  thoasaad 
pounds,  produced,  at  their  several  rates,  annui- 
ties amounting  to  six  hundred  and  twenty  Uiree 
thousand  pouwis  a  year ;  a  good  deal  more  than 
one  third  of  the  clear  land  tax  of  England  at 
four  shillings  in  the  pound ;  a  good  deal  more 
than  double  the  whole  annual  diridend  of  the 
East  India  Company,  the  nominal  masters  to  the 
proprietors  in  these  funds.  Of  this  interest,  three 
handred  and  eighty  three  thousand  two  hundred 

*  It  mty  be  doubted  iMieAer  this  fan^e  Is  not 
ran  oat  too  far,  so  as  to  tarn  off  the  attentioii 

from  idea  to  be  enforced  to  the  picture  here  pre- 
sented. 

1*  These  cUimi  on  China  merchants  are  not  men- 
tioned as  having  any  direct  connection  with  the 
debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Airot ;  &iey  are  onameraled 
merely  as  part  of  the  twenty  millions  abstracted 
from  the  Camade  by  Knglish  residents,  and  as  hav- 
ing been  nrgtd  npon  the  Esst  India  Company  for 
aid  in  their  collection.  In  this  view  alone  are  tbey 
broaght  into  the  sum  total  of  £4,440,000  mentioned 
below.  The  China  debts  are  then  dedacted,  leaving, 
as  will  be  seen  at  the  close  of  the  statement,  the 
debts  of  the  Nabob  of  Aroot  irith  '■  an  interest  of 
£383,300  a  year,  chaiseaUe  on  the  pnUic  roveooes 
of  the  Gamstic." 
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pooads  a  year  alood  chaq[ed>le  on  the  pnblia 
revenues     the  Carnatie. 

Sir,  at  this  momMit,  it  will  not  be  Meenary  to 
■n^iMt  eonsider  the  ▼arions  iterations  whidi 
■jjlj'^j^  the  eapilal  and  interest  of  this  debt 
— ffMi»4t  have  snooeauTely  undergone.  I  shall 
''^  flpeik  to  Utese  c^eratiaiH  when  I  oonie 
piirticDlarly-to  answer  the  ri^t  hoooiaUe  gen- 
tleman ou  each  of  the  heads,  as  he  has  thooght 
prqwr  to  divide  lham.  But  this  was  the  exact 
view  in  which  these  debts  first  appeared  to 
the  coart  of  Directors  and  to  the  world.  It  va- 
ried afterward;  bnt  it  never  appeared  in  any 
other  than  a  most  qoestioDable  shape.  When 
this  gigantic  phantom  of  debt  first  appeared 
before  a  yoang  minister,  it  aatarslly  woald  have 
justified,  some  degree  of  doabt  and  apprehen- 
sion. Snoh  a  prodigy  would  have  filled  any 
common  man  with  snperstitious  fean.  He 
would  exorcise  that  ehapetess,  nameless  form, 
and  by  every  thing  sacred  woold  have  adjured 
it  to  tell  by  what  means  a  small  number  of  slight 
individuals,  of  ao  cooseqnenoe  or  situation,  poe- 
seaed  of  no  loeraUve  oiSoes,  withoat  the 
mand  of  armies,  or  the  known  administratian  of 
reveanes,  without  professioa  of  any  kind,  with- 
out any  ant  of  trade  sufficient  to  employ  a  ped- 
dlsr,  oould  havc^  in  a  few  years  (as  to  some  even 
IB  a  few  months),  amassed  treasures  equal  to  the 
revenues  of  a  tespeetable  kingdom.  Wss  it  not 
enongh  to  pat  these  gentlemen,  in  the  novitiate 
of  dieir  adminiatratioa,  on  their  guard,  and  to  caU 
apoa  them  for  a  striot  inquiry  (i^*  not  to  jostily 
them  in  a  reprobation  of  tbose  demands  without 
any  inquiry  at  all),  that  when  all  England,  &cou 
land,  and  Ireland  bad  for  years  been  witness  to 
the  immense  sums  Isid  out  by  the  servants  of  the 
Company  in  stocks  of  all  denominations,  in  the 
purchase  of  lands,  in  the  buying  and  bailding  of 
bouses,  in  the  seouring  quiet  seats  in  Parliament, 
or  in  the  tiunaltnous  riot  of  contested  elections, 
in  wandering  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
those  variegated  modM  of  ioventive  prodigality, 
which  sometimes  have  excited  our  wonder,  some- 
times roused  onr  indiffaatica,  that  after  all  India 
was  four  milUoBsstjlTin  debt  to  tknnr  Indkin 
debttolAcm/  For  what?  Every  debt  for  which 
an  equivalent  ct  some  kind  or  other  is  not  given, 
is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  fraud.  What  is  the  equiva- 
laat  they  have  given  ?  What  equivalent  had  they 
to  give?  What  axe  the  articles  of  commerce  or 
the  branches  of  manafiiotnre  which  those  gentle- 
men have  carried  henoe  to  enrich  India  ?  What 
are  the  sciences  they  beamed  oot  to  enlighten 
it  ?  What  are  the  arts  they  introduced  to  cheer 
and  to  adorn  it  7  What  are  the  religious,  what 
the  moral  institutions  they  have  taught  am<»g 
that  people  as  a  guide  to  life,  or  as  a  consolation 
when  life  is  to  be  no  more,  that  there  is  an  eter- 
nal debt — a  debt  "  still  paying,  still  to  owe," 
which  must  be  bound  on  the  present  generation 
fa)  India,  and  entailed  on  their  mortgaged  poster- 
ity forever       A  debt  of  millions,  in  fevor  of  a 

1*  The  debt  hnmenae  (d'endlesi  gratitode ; 
 itill  paring,  still  to  tme^Miltott. 


set  of  men  whose  names,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  either  buried  in  the  obacority  of  their  origin 
and  t^nts,  or  dragged  into  light  by  the  enor- 
mia of  Uieir  crimes." 

In  my  opinion,  the  oeorage  of  the  minister 
WM  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  nMtanpkiow 
transaetion,  especially  as  be  must  jh^^*Ai^ 
hare  read,  or  rather  the  right  boo- 
orable  gentleman  says  he  has  read  for  him,  whole 
vtdomes  upon  the  sobjeot.  The  volnme^  by-the- 
way,  are  not  one  tenth  part  so  nnmeFoos  as  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  has  thought  proper 
to  pretend,  in  order  to  frighten  yon  from  inquiry ; 
but  in  these  volumes,  suoh  as  they  are,  the  min- 
ister must  have  found  a  fidl  authority  for  a  sus- 
picion (at  the  veiy  least)  of  every  thing  relative 
to  the  great  fortunes  made  at  Madras.  What  is 
that  authority  ?  Why,  no  other  than  the  stand- 
ing authority  for  all  the  claims  wbioh  the  minis- 
try has  thought  fit  to  provide  for — the  grand 
debtor — the  Nabob  d'Areot  himself.  Hear  that 
prince,  in  the  letter  vrritten  to  the  court  ctf  Di- 
rectors,  at  the  precise  period  while  tbe  main  body 
oC  these  debts  vrare  oonttacting.  In  his  letter 
he  states  himself  to  be,  what  andoubtedly  he  is, 
a  most  competent  witness  to  this  pout-  After 
faking  of  the  war  with  Hyder  Ali  in  1768 
Bitd  1769,  and  (Mother  measures  vriiieh  he  cen- 
sures (whether  right  or  vrrong,  it  signifies  noth- 
ing), and  into  which  he  says  he  bad  been  led 
by  the  Company's  servants,  he  proceeds  in  this 
manner :  "  If  (Ul  these  things  were  against  the 
real  interests  of  ^e  Company,  they  are  tea  thou- 
sand times  mdre  against  mine,  and  against  the 
prosperity  of  my  country,  and  tbe  happiness  of 
my  people,  tof  your  interests  and  mine  are  the 
same.  What  were  they  owing  to,  then?  To 
the  private  views  of  a  few  individuals,  who  have 
enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  your  in< 
fluenoe  and  of  my  country;  for  your  servants 
have  no  trade  in  tkU  country  /  neither  do  you 
pay  tbem  high  wages,  yet  in  a  lew  years  they 
return  to  England  vrith  many  laos  ni  pagodas. 
How  con  yon  or  I  account  for  soch  immeitta 
fort  ones,  acquired  in  so  Aon  a  time,  withoat  any 
visible  means  of  getting  them  7" 

Wb«t  he  asked  this  question,  vriiioh  involves 
its  ansvrer,  it  is  extraordinaty  ^at  oariosi^  did 
not  prompt  the  Chaneellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  to 
that  inquiry,  which  might  come  in  vain  recom- 
mended to  him  by  his  own  act  of  Parliament. 
Does  not  the  Nabob  of  A  root  tell  us,  in  so  many 
words,  that  there  was  no  fair  way  of  making  the 
enormoos  sums  sent  by  tbe  Company's  servants 
to  England  ?  And  do  you  imagine  that  there 
was  or  could  be  more  honesty  and  good  faith  in 

!■  It  is  niuMcessaiy  to  remaA  on  lite  besnty  of 
this  amplification,  which  has  all  the  (area  of  Ae  se- 
Tereit  logic,  since  U  eunmerates  the  only  proper 
and  legittmste  means  by  which  inch  a  debt  oonld 
have  been  entailed  apon  a  people.  The  passage  is 
pecoliaily  charscteriBric  of  Mr.  Barke's  genins.  It 
was  dictated  1^  that  penetrating  philoao|Ay  of  his 
wfateh  was  always  sesrdung  into  tiie  mhms  of 
duDgs,  laA  thns  bmishing  die  mstariab  of  prdbukl 
reoMuk  end  exnberant  illnatratioB. 
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the  dsmudslbr  what  remtiiied  behind  ia  India? 
Of  what  natore  vara  the  traiMaetiims  vidi  him- 
sdf?  If  yoa  follow  the  tnio  of  hifliiifOTiDatioii, 
yoQ  must  see  that,  if  tboBe  gnat  sama  vera  at 
all  leot,  it  was  oot  property,  bat  tpoU  that  was 
lent;  if  wrt  lent,  the  tranaactioD  wm  not  a  oao- 
tract,  but  a  fraud.  Either  vay,  if  light  enoagh 
coald  not  be  famished  to  authorize  a  fall  con- 
demnation of  these  demands,  they  oaght  to  have 
been  lelt  to  the  parties  who  best  knew  and  un- 
derstood each  other's  prooeedings.  It  is  not  neo- 
essary  that  the  aathority  of  govemmeat  should 
interpose  in  favor  of  clidms  whose  very  fonnda- 
tion  wu  a  defiance  of  that  aathority,  and  whose 
otyect  and  end  was  its  entire  subversion. 

It  may  be  said  that  tfaia  letter  was  written  by 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot  in  a  moody  humor,  onder  thb 
infioence  of  some  chagrin.  Certainly  it  was ; 
bat  it  is  in  each  humors  that  tnith  oomes  out ; 
and  when  he  tells  yoo,  fr<»n  his  own  knowledge, 
what  erery  one  matt  presume,  from  the  extreme 
probabilii^  of  the  duDg,  whether  he  told  it  or  not, 
one  flaoh.teatimoaTi8  wordi  a  thoasand  that  con- 
tradict that  probuilitj,  when  the  parties  have  a 
better  nnderstanding  with  each  other,  and  when 
they  have  a  point  to  carry  that  may  unite  them 
in  a  oommoD  deceit. 

If  diis  body  of  private  claims  of  debt,  real  or 
f^^^  devised,  were  a  qaestion,  as.it  ia  falsc- 
MttDbtrnM  ly  pretended]  between  the  Nidiob  of 
tvik«a^  Arcot  as  debtor,  and  Paul  Benfield 
and  his  associates  as  creditors,  I  am  sore  I  should 
give  myself  but  little  trouble  about  it.  If  the 
hoards  of  oppreaaion  were  the  fund  for  satisfying 
the  claims  of  bribery  and  peoalation,  who  would 
wish  to  interfere  between  soofa  litigants  7  If  the 
demands  were  confined  to  what  might  be  drawn 
from  ^e  treasures  whidi  the  Cmpany's  records 
nnifixmly  assert  that  the  Nidiob  is  in  posseasion 
1^  or  if  he  had  mines  of  gtdd,  or  rilver,  or  dia- 
monds (aa  we  know  that  be  has  none),  these  gen- 
tiemea  might  break  open  his  hoards,  or  dig  in  his 
mutes,  without  any  distorbanoe  from  me.  But 
the  gentlemen  on .  the  other  side  of  the  House 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  and  they  dare  not  contra- 
dict me,  that  the  Nabob  of  AroQt'  and  h»  cred- 
itors are  not  adversaries,  but  collusive  parties, 
and  that  the  whole  transaotioa  is  under  a  &lse 
oolor  and  false  names.  The  litigation  is  not, 
nor  ever  has  been,  betfreen  their  rapacity  and 
lus  hoarded  riches.  No  I  It  is  between  htm 
and  them  combining  and  confederating  on  me 
side,  and  the  public  revenaes  and  the  miserable 
inhabitants  of  a  ruined  ooantry  on  the  other. 
These  are  the  real  plunti&  and  the  real  defend- 
ants in  the  sidt.  ReAising  a  shilling  from  bia 
hoards  for  the  satisfaction  ot  any  demand,  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot  u  always  ready — nay,  he  earn- 
estly, and  widi  eagerness  and  passion,  cmtenda  ' 
for  delivMing  np  to  these  pretended  ereditors 
his  territory  and  lus  sulgeots.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  from  treasuries  and  mines,  but  from  the 
food  of  your  unpaid  armies,  irom  the  blood  with- 
held from  the  veins -and  whipped  out  of  the 
backs  of  the  most  miserable  of  men,  that  we 
ve  to  pamper  extmion,  otory,  and  peeulatioi^ 


[17S6. 

under  the  laka  names  of  dabton  and  creditora 

of  state.'' 

17.  Tbe  great  patron  of  these  flraditiHa  (to 
whose  honor  they  ought  to  erect  stat-  T„,y^[in 
uea],  the  right  honorable  gentleman  ■'^'^ 
[Mr.  Dondas],  in  stiUing  the  merits  which  reo- 
onomended  them  to  his  favor,  has  ranked  them 
under  three  grand  divisions— the  first,  tbe  cred- 
itors of  1767;  then  the  creditors  t^tbe  oavaliy 
loan ;  and,  lastly,  tbe  creditors  the  loan  ni 
1777.  Let  us  examine  th«n,  me  by  one,  as 
they  pass  in  review  before  ns. 

(l.)  The  first  of  these  loans,  that  of  1767,  he 
insists,  had  an  indispntable  claim  npon  cwos^ 
the  public  justice.  The  creditors,  he 
affirms,  lent  their  money  publicly;  they  ad- 
vanced it  with  the  express  knowledge  and  ap- 
probation of  the  Company ;  and  it  was  contract- 
ed at  tilt  moderate  interest  ten  per  cent.  In 
this  loan  the  demand  is,  aoeording  to  him,  not 
Mily  just,  but  maitoriooB  in  a  voy  high  degree; 
and  one  vonld  be  inolined  to  believe  he  thooglit 
to,  beeansa  he  has  pat  it  but  in  the  prannon  he 
has  made  jbr  these  olainut 

I  readily  admit  this  debt  to  itnd  die  fikirasi 
of  tbe  whole ;  for,  whatever  may  be  my  sospi- 
ciona  cooceming  a  part  of  it^  I  nan  convict  it  of 
nothing  worse  than  the  most  encnnoaB  nsmy. 
Bat  I  can  convict,  upon  the  qpot,  the  ri^  hoooiw 
able  gentleman  of  the  most  darteg  misrepresent- 
ation in  every  one  fact,  without  any  esoeption, 
that  he  has  alleged  in  defense  of  this  loan,  and 
of  his  own  oondnct  with  regard  to  it.  I  will 
show  you  that  this  debt  was  never  contracted 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  Company  *,  that  it  had 
not  their  approbation;  that  th^  received  the 
Srat  intelligence  of  it  with  the  atmoat  poaaible 
aurpiise,  indignatim,  and  alarm. 

So  far  frun  bebg  prerioody  qiprised  of  the 
transaotioa  from  its  ni^a,  it  tras  two  ^^^^^^^ 
years  before  the  ooart  of  Directors  ob>  itm^ 
tained  any  official  intelligenoe  Ot  it 
**  The  dealings  of  the  semnts  with  the  Ndtob 
were  concealed,  from  the  first,  ontil  they  were 
found  out"  {says  Mr.  Sayer,  the  Compa^i 
ootusel]  "by  the  report  of  the  country."  ^e 
presidency,  however,  at  last  thoaght  proper  to 
send  an  official  account.  On  this  the  Directors 
tell  them,  "  To  your  great  reproach,  it  has  been 
ctmetaUdfrom  hi.  We  can  not  but  saspeet  this 
debt  to  have  had  its  weight  in  yomr  propoied  ag- 
grandiztment  of  Mokammtd  AH  [the  Nabob  ^ 
Arcot] ;  but  wheUier  it  has  or  Iws  not,  certain 
it  is,  you  are  guilty  of  a  high  bteaoh  of  duty  in 
eoHctalMg  it  from  ua." 

»  Tbe  aicendeocy  ^aioed  by  Ur.  Benfield  over  the 
Nabob  of  Aroot  was  represented,  hj  a  aelecC  eom. 
mittoe  at  Madiaa  in  17^  to  have  been  of  dw  most 
abaolnte  kind.  They  s^  tha^  to  seom  Ifae  penn- 
nancy  of  bii  power  and  profit,  he  kept  the  Nabob 
aa  entire  stranger  to  tlie  atate  of  bia  own  affiurs  i 
that  he  kept  the  acconnta  and  correspondence  in 
the  Kngliah  language,  which  neither  tbe  Nabob  nor 
Us  aonoonld  read;  tlwtbe  had  snmmnded  ^Na- 
bob on  every  aide, "  wialutig  km  ieUtw  wtof  ms 
not  true,  and  nkacriU  to  tpiac  he  OA  vet  wuler- 
jtoad." 
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TbsM  s^nMMns  conoMUBg  tlw  gnund  of 
tbe  traBMotion,  its  effitot,  aad  its  olmndeetiDe  do- 
tufe,  an  in  the  letten  bearing  date  Bfamh  17, 
1769.  Aftsr  neeiTing  a  mm  fM  neooQat  on 
the  23d  of  Marck,  1 77&,  they  state  that  **  Messrs. 
John  Pybos,  John  CsU,  and  James  Bonrehier,  as 
tmttea  for  themsehrflB  and  otbws  of  the  Nabob's 
prirata  creditoni,  had  proved  a  deed  of  assign- 
ment apoo  the  Nabob  and  his  son  of  ftftten  dis- 
tricts of  the  Nabob's  ooantry,  tbe  rereDaes  oT 
vhioh  yielded,  in  time  of  peace,  eight  lacs  of 
pagodas  (deS20,(K>0  stwling)  annoally ;  and  like- 
irise  an  assignment  of  the  yeariy  tribate  paid 
the  Nabob  from  the  Rajah  erf"  Tanjcnre,  amount- 
ing to  four  lacs  of  rapees  (de40,000)  .*'  The  ter- 
ritorial re?eniie  at  that  time  possessed  by  ttieae 
gentlemen,  witboat  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  their  masters,  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
lix^  thooiand  pounds  steriing  annnal^.  Tbey 
voce  making  mpiA  Bferidea  to  tba  entire  posts 
Am  of  dM  ooantrf,  wliea  ttie  Dinotoi,  whom 
die  ri^  honorable  gentl«ian  lUtea  b»  harisg 
aathorised  these  proceedings,  were  kept  in  snob 
pnrfband  ignoranoe  of  this  royal  acqoisition  of 
teiritorial  revenue  by  their -servants,  that  is  tbe 
nune  letter  tbey  say,  "  This  aesignment  was  ob- 
tained bj  three  of  die  members  o!  yoor  board 
in  Janoary,  17<7,  yet  we  do  not  find  the  Ua$t 
tract  o[  it  upon  ybnr  omisaltatitxiB  onttl  Angnst, 
1768,  nor  do  any  «f  your  lattws  to  as  afford  any 
information  relative  to  sooh  traneaotions  till  tlw 
1st  of  November,  1768.  By  yomr  last  IvtCera  of 
the  8tk  of  Hay,  1769,  yon  Mng  tiM  wbcde  pro- 
ceedings to  light  in  one  view." 

As  to  the  previous  knowledge  of  tbe  Cora- 
j^^^  pany,and  its  sanction  to  the  debts, yoa 
M^rih*  see  that  this  assertion  of  that  knowledge 
^'^^  is  ntteily  Dn&naded.  BotdiddieDi- 
noton  approra  oT  it,  Md  nttff  th^  tranaaBtiop 
whan  it  was  known?  ThB  very  lereraa.  On 
tha  lama  thiid  Muoh  the  Direpton  dedare; 
"Upon  an  in^Mttial  emminatiOB  <d  the  whole 
eondnot  of  oor  late  gmnur  and  oooooil  of  Fort 
Geoige  {Madias],  ad  on  the  ftiUest  eonsiderfr. 
turn,  that  the  said  goremor  and  oooncil  have,  m 
notertMs  noJoltM  of  (As  tnut  reposed  in  diem, 
maaifeidy  fre/emd  the  imurat  afftitaU  indi- 
vtdHob  lo  liot  of  Vu  Compaiu^  in  permitting 
the  assignment  of  the  revenues  of  certain  vdoa- 
ble  districts,  to  a  very  large  amount,  from  dte 
Nabob  to  in^vidnals"— •and  then  highly  aggra- 
nting  dMir  orimea,  th^  add :  "We  order  and 
direct  that  yoa  do  examine,  in  die  most  impar- 
tial manner,  all  tbe  above-mentioned  transaotions, 
and  that  yon  ^wmsA,  by  suspension,  degradadoi, 
dismimion,  or  otherwise,  as  to  yon  ^all  seem 
meet,  all  ud  evMy  sodi  servant  at  servants  of 
tbe  Company  who  maf  by  yoa  be  finmd  gml^ 
of  any  of  the  above  oflknaaa."  "We  had  (say 
the  DitMtors)  dm  merdfloatfan  to  flnd'thtt  the 
servants  of  the  Company,  who  had  been  raitttL, 
tupparUd,  amd  awtd  thtir  prutnt  ojnUtnce  to  tkt 
adMmtagm  gained  in  sooh  senloe^  have  in  this 
inatanoe  most  mufaithfiMy  betrayed  their  trust, 
abandoned  the  C<Hnpany*s  interest,  and  prottih^ 
fed  ita  inflamcB  to  acooQidiBh  thepurpoMt  of  itf 
T 


rffrndnsb,  i^Ue  the  inttreit  of  the  Cmi^uiqr  i> 
most  wholly  negttcttd,  and  payment  to  as  rea> 
dwed  extremely  preoarioos."  Here,  then,  ia 
the  rock  of  ai^robatitm  of  the  ooait  of  Dinot' 
ors,  on  which  the  right  hniorable  gentleman 
says  this  debt  was  foanded.  Any  member,  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  dionld  come  into  the  House,  on 
my  reading  this  sentence  of  condemnation  id'dw 
court  of  Directors  against  their  onfaithful  serv- 
ants, might  weH  imi^ltie  that  be  bad  beard  a 
harsh,  severe,  unqualified  invective  against  tbe 
present  ministerial  Board  of  Control.  '  So  exact- 
ly do  the  proceedings  of  tbe  patrons  of  this  abuse 
tally  with  those  of  the  actors  in  it,  that  die  ex- 
pressions used  in  the  condemnatn»  of  the  one 
may  serve  for  the  reprobation  (tf  the  other,  with- 
out the  change  of  a  word. 

To  read  yon  all  the  ozpressions  of  wradi  and 
indignadoo  Eliminated  in  thb  ^spatoh  against  tbe 
meritOTious  creditors  of  the  right  bontmble  gen- 
tleman, wIks  according  to  him,  have  been  so  folly 
approved  by  the  Cmnpany,  woold  be  to  read  thie 
whole. 

Tbe  right  haaoraUe  gendeman,  with  an  ad- 
dress peculiar  to  himself,  every  now  Actka^om 
and  then  slides  in  the  "Presidenoy  of  St^ST^dlc 
Madras,"  as  synopymoos  to  the  Com- 
pany.  That  the  jnesidency  did  approve  the 
debt  is  certain.  Bnt  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman, as  pmdent  in  suppressing  as  skillfol  in 
bringing  forward  his  matter,  has  not  chosen  to 
tell  you  that  the  presidenoy  were  the  very  per- 
sons guilty  contracting  this  loan ;  oreditm 
them^ves,  and  agents  and  trustees  for  all  tbe 
other  creditors.  For  this,  the  court  of  Direct- 
ors accuse  them  of  breach  ot  trust  -,  and  for  this, 
'the  rigid  hottcmble  gentleman  considers  them 
as  perfectly  good  ant£>ri^  fbr  those  olahna.  It 
is  peasant  to  hear  ft  gentkmaa  of  the  lay  quote 
the  approbadui  of  wwditow  bs  u  anthori^  for 
their  own  dahtl 

Bow  diey  oame  to  oootmot  dn  debt  to  them- 
selves }  how  they  Came  to  act  as-  agents  for 
those  whom  they  oogbt  to  have  contrtrfled,  is  tar 
your  inqnury.  Tbe  yoiiey  this  debt  was  an- 
nomieaa  to  tbe  oenrt  oi  Dirootors  by  the  very 
persons  otmoemed  in  creeling  it.  Till  very 
lately"  (say  the  fveadency),  "the  Nabob  placed 
bis  dependence  on  the  Company.  Now  he  has 
been  taught  by  ill  advisers  that  an  interest  out 
of  doors  may  stand  him  i^  good  stead.  EDs  baa 
been  made  to  believe  that  his  private  er§ditor$ 
have  jmaer  and  iiUerut  to  ovtrmie  the  eomrt  of 
Jhreelon."  The  NabtAt  was  not  tmsiaformed. 
The  private  oreditms  [Benfield,  &c.]  instandy 
qualified  a  vast  nnmber  of  vctea}  ud  having 
made  themselves  masters  ofdie  eoort  ntWiteion 
of  Proprietors,  as  weU  as  extending  ggSff'tSJ 
a  powerinl  cabal  in  other  plaoas  as 
important,  they  so  completely  overtmned  the  aa- 
thority  of  die  ooart  of  Direoton  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  this  poor,  baffled  government  wtt 
soon  obliged  to  lower  its  tone.  It  was  glad  to 
be-  admitted  into  partnership  with  its  own  serv- 
ants. The  ooart  of  Directors,  establishing  the 
debt  which  they  had  reprobated  as  a  breach  <tf 
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trait,  and  which  wu  planned  for  the  sabvertion 
(heir  anthori^,  settted  its  payments  on  a  par 
Tith  those  of  the  public ;  aod  even  so,  were  not 
able  to  obtais  pence,  or  eren  equality  ia  tbeir 
demands.  All  the  conseqaences  lay  in  a  rega- 
lar  aod  irresistibte  train.  By  employing  tbeir 
influence  for  the  recovery  of  this  debt,  thisir  or- 
ders, issued  in  the  same  breath,  against  creating 
new  debts,  only  animated  the  strong  desires  of 
their  servants  to  this  prohibited  proliflo  sport, 
and  it  soon  produced  a  swarm  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters not  in  the  least  degenended  from  the  virtue 
of  their  parents. 

From  that  moment  the  authority  of  the  oobrt 
of  Directors  expired  in  the  Camatic,  and  every 
where  else.  "  Every  man,"  says  the  prewden- 
oy,  "  who  opposes  the  government  ayd  its  meas- 
ures, finds  an  immediate  coontenaoee  from  the 
Nabob ;  even  onr  diac'brded  offioecs,  however  im- 
vorthy,  are  reoaived  into  At  Ndwb's  service. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  mattar  of  no  wonderful  sagacnty 
to  determine  whether  the  ooart  of  Directors, 
with  their  miserable  salaries  to  their  servants  of 
foar  or  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  at  the  dis- 
tributor of  millions,  was  most  likely  to  be  obeyed. 
It  was  an  invention  beyond  the  imagioetion  of 
alt  the  q>eoalatists  of  our  speculating  age,  to  see 
a  government  quietly  settled  in  one  and  the 
same  town,  composed  of  two  distinct  members  j 
one  to  pay  scantily  for  obedience,  and  the  other 
to  bribe  high  for  rebellion  and  revolt.'* 

The  next  thing  which  recommends  this  par- 
_  . .         ticular  debt  to  the  right  honorable 

TtoMtnanp  ,  ,l  . 

krnomoHiB-  gentleman  ia„it  seems,  the  moder- 
ate  interest  of  ten  j>er  cent.  It 
would  be  lost  labor  to  observe  on  this  assertion. 
The  Nabob,  in  a  long  apologetic  letter  for  the 
transaction  between  him  and  the  body  the 
oreditors,  states  the  &ot  as  1  diall  stale  it  to 
^oo.  In  the  aooomulation  of  this  debt,,  the  first 
mterest  paid  was  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  per 
o«tt. ;  it  was  then  brought  down  to  twen^-flve 
per  cent. ;  at  length  it  was  redoced  to  twenty  j 

J«  Boon  sfter  the  ctmcesiioos  thus  IbrcibI;  oxborted 
from  tbe  IHrectorB,  Lord  Pigot  was  sent  oat  as  Oov- 
onor  to  Uadras,  with  instroctfoDS  to  restore  the  a«- 
tbority  of  the  Company.  He  wu  immodiately  met 
with  new  demands  Irotn  Ur.  Benfield  to  an  eoor- 
moBS  smoont.  Me  hesitated  to  admit  tfaem;  snd 
immediately  a  majority  of  the  oooocil,  who  were  in 
Ifr.  Benfield's  interest,  tamed  sgsiost  Lord  Pi^t 
He  endesvorsd  to  maintain  fail  power  by  impeach- 
log  two  of  the  majority,  and  tbna  exclodins  tbem 
from  tbe  cooBcil.  This  prodocad  a  breach  in  the 
oooBcil,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Borke,  one  part  adheriag 
to  Lord  P^ot,  andfthe  other  (being  tbe  m^^oriiy}  de- 
nying and  lesiBtiiv  his  poww.  The  latter  dMenn* 
tned  at  last  to  proceed  to  extremities.  Having 
met  and  declared  themselves  vested  with  the  gov- 
ernment, tfaey  actnally  aireated  tbeirown  governor 
in  1776,  held  him  in  clote  confinement,  and  aaaamed 
snpreme  anlbority.  This  ontrage  awakened  great 
iad^atioit  in  Great  Britain.  Orders  were  imme- 
diatirijr  sent  out  ftir  Us  release  and  retam  to  En- 
glHtdfOatthe  tectsn^tbe  bvestigated;  but  be- 
tan  diese  orden  coold  reach  India  iks  wat  imd.  He 
sank  under  the  eSeet  of  aasie^  and  pniloi^ed  im- 
prisonment. 


and  there  it  fimnd  its  rest.  Dmwg  tbe  whole 
process,  as  often  as  any  of  these  monstrous  in< 
tensts  fell  into  an  arrear  (into  which  tinof  were 
continually  falling),  the  arrear,  formed  into  a 
new  capital,  was  added  to  tbe  old,  and  the  same 
interest  of  twenty  per  cent,  accrued  upon  boU). 
The  Company,  having  got  some  soent  of  tb^ 
enormous  usnry  which  prevailed  at  Madras, 
thought  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  to  order  ^1 
interests  to  be  lowered  to  ten  per  cent.  This 
order,  which  contained  no  exception,  though  it 
by  no  means  pointed  particularly  to  this  chws 
of  debts,  came  like  a  tbunder>«lap  on  tbe  Nabob. 
He  considered  his  political  credit  as  ruined ;  but, 
to  find  a  remedy  to  this  unexpected  evil,  be 
again  added  to  the  old  principal  twenty  per 
cent,  interest  accruing  for  the  last  year.  Thus 
a  new  fund  wu  formed ;  and  it  was  on  that  ac- 
oomulation  of  varions  principal  and  interesta 
heaped  upon  interests,  not  on  tba  sum  originally 
lent,  as  the  right  honorable  gentleman  woaU 
make  you  believe,  that  ten  per  cent,  was  settled 
on  the  whole- 

When  you  ooonder  the  Miormi^  of  the  inter- 
est at  which  these  debts  vrera  contracted,  and 
the  several  interests  added  to  the  principal  I 
believe  yon  will  not  think  me  so  skeptical  if  I 
should  doubt  whether  for  this  debt  of  c£880,000 
the  Nabob  ever  saw  £100,000  in  retU  money. 
The  right  hcHiorable  gentleman,  suspecting,  with 
all  his  absolute  dominion  over  fact,  that  he  never 
will  be  able  to  defend  even  this  venerable  patri- 
archal job,  though  sanctified  by  its  numerous  is- 
sue, and  hoary  with  prescriptive  years,  has  re- 
coarse  to  recriminatioD,  tbe  last  resooree  of  guilt. 
He  says  that  this  loan  erf"  1767  was  provided  for  in 
Mr.  Fc«*s  India  Bill ;  and,  judging  of  others  by 
his  own  nature  and  principles,  be  more  dwnmnn- 
tiatea  that  this  provision  was  loadB,  not  from  ai^ 
swise  of  merit  in  tbe  claim,  bot  from  partialiqr 
to  General  Smith,  a  proprietor,  and  an  agent  for 
that  debt.  If  partiality  could  have  had  any 
weight  against  justice  nod  policy  with  the  then 
ministers  and  their  friends,  General  Smith,  had 
titles  to  it.  But  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
knows  ss  well  as  I  do  that  General  &niih  was 
very  far  from  looking  on  himself  as  partially 
treated  in  the  arrangements  of  that  lime ;  in- 
deed, what  man  dared  to  hope  for  private  par- 
tiality in  that  sacred  plan  for  relief  to  nations  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  that  tbe  right  honorabla 
gentleman  should  sarcastically  call  that  lime 
[Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill]  to  our  recolleotion- 
Welf  do  I  ramnnber  every  oirconutanea  vf  that 
memorable  pwiod.  God  forbid  I  ^Mrnld  forget 
it.  O,  illustrious  diagraoe  I  O,  vkitorioaB  defeat  I 
May  your  memorial  be  fieah  and  new  to  the 
latest  geoerations  I  May  the  day  of  that  gen- 
erous ooaOiet  be  stamped  in  ehaiaeton  nevM*  to 
be  canceled  or  worn  out  from  the  records  of 
time  I  Let  no  man  hear  of  us  who  shall  not 
hear  that,  in  a  struggle  against  the  intr^oes  of 
courts,  and  tbe  perfidious  levity  of  tbe  mdtitnde, 
we  fell  in  the  cause  of  honor,  in  the  cause  of 
OUT  country,  in  tbe  cause  of  human  nature  it< 
self  1    But  if  fortune  should  be  as  powerful  over 
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fbne,  as  abe  haa  been  prevalent  over  virtQe,  at 
least  oar  conscience  is  beyond  her  jurisdiction. 
Mj  poor  share  in  the  support  of  that  great  meas- 
ure no  man  shall  ravish  from  me.  It  shall  be 
safely  lodged  in  the  saootuary  my  heart,  nev> 
er,  never  to  be  torn  from  thedce  but  with  those 
holds  that  grapple  it  to  life ! 

I  say,  I  well  remember  that  bill,  and  every 
_.  , ,  one  of  its  honest  and  its  wise  provi- 
nrMKtad  sions.  It  IS  not  tme  Uiat  this  debt  was 
'  ever  protected  or  enforced,  or  any  rev- 
enue whatsoever  let  apart  for  it.  It  was  left  in 
tbat  bill  jost  where  it  stood,  to  be  paid  or  not 
to  be  paid  oat  of  the  Nabob's  private  treasures, 
Moording  to  hia'own  disoretkn.  The  Company 
had  aotoaBy  pvoii  it  their  sanetion,  tboi^b  al- 
vnys  refying  for  its  validity  on  tbe  sole  security 
of  tbe  futh  of  him  who,  without  their  knowledge 
or  consent,  entered  into  the  original  obligation. 
It  had  no  other  sanction ;  it  ought  to  have  bad 
no  other.  So  far  was  Mr.  Fox's  bill  from  provid- 
ing Jimdi  tor  it,  as  this  ministry  have  wickedly 
done  for  this,  and  for  ten  times  worse  transac- 
tions, out  of  the  public  estate,  that  an  express 
olaose  immedi&tely  preceded  positively  forbid- 
ding any  British  subject  from  receiving  assign- 
ments npon  any  part  of  the  territorial  revenue, 
oo  any  pretense  whatsoever." 

You  recollect,  Mr.  Speaker,  tbat  tbe  Cbaocel- 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  {Mr.  Pitt]  strongly  pro* 
fessed  to  retain  every  part  of  Mr.  Fox's  bill 
which  was  inteaded  to  prevent  abuse ;  but  in  kU 
India  tnll,  wbich  (let  me  do  justice)  is  as  able 
and  skillful  a  perTwttiaiice  for  its  own  purposes 
as  ever  issued  frpm  the  wit  of  man,  premeditat- 
ing this  iniquity — "  hoc  ipsam  ut  strueret  Trcjam- 
qoe  aperiret  Achivis'""  expunged  this  essential 
clause,  broke  down  the  fence  which  was  raised 
to  cover  the  public  property  against  the  rapacity 
of  his  partisans,  and  thus  leveling  every  otmtruC' 
tion,  he  made  a  firnt,  broad  highway  for  "  Sin 
and  Death,"  for  usury  and  oppression,  to  renew 


>•  The  fbUowioff  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Fox's  UU. 
"And  be  it  further  enacted  by  tbe  antbority  afbre- 
said.  that  the  Nabob  of  Aicot,  the  Rajah  of  Tmaym, 
orauy  other  protected  priDce  of  India,  shall  not  as- 
■i^,  mortgage,  or  pledge  any  territoiy  or  land  what- 
soever, or  tbe  revenue  or  produce  thereof  to  any 
British  snfa|eot  whatsoeveri  nor  shall  it  be  lawflil 
for  any  Britiah  sabfect  whatsoever  to  take  or  re- 
ceive toy  such  assignment,  mortgage,  or  pledge ; 
and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  noU  and  voEd. 
And  all  p^ments,  or  deUveries  of  produce  or  rev- 
enue under  any  such  assigDment,  shsU  and  may  be 
reooversd  back  by  soch  native  prince  paying  or 
delivering  the  same  finm  the  person  m-  petsqna  re- 
ceiving die  same,  or  IVom  his  or  tfieir  representa- 
tives." 

■*  The  passage  is  taken  finm  Virgil's  iBneid, 
■book  it.,  iiao  60,  and  relates  to  Binoo,  tbe  Greek 
spy,  when  btDugiit  in  by  the  shepherds. 

— qui  se  ignotnm  venientibas  oUro, 
H>e  ^mm  mt  Ununl  Tnjtmgiu  «pemt  Adamt, 
Obtalerat 

He  offered  himself  naknowQ  to  tbcm  ^tpraacUDg; 
7^  very  end  to  gatH,  ami  asm  Trvw 
TolkeChwkt. 


their  ravages  througboot  the  devoted  rennaei 
of  the  Carnatic." 

(2.)  The  tenor,  the  policy,  and  the  oonse- 

quencea  of  this  debt  of  1767,  are,  in  ^  .  , 

tbe  eyes  of  the  ministry,  so  excellent, 
that  its  merits  are  irresistible ;  and  it  takes  the 
lead  to  give  credit  and  countenance  to  all  the 
rest.  Along  with  this  chosen  body  of  heavy- 
armed  infantry,  and  to  support  it  in  the  line, 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  has  stationed  his 
corps  black  cavalry.  If  there  be  any  advant- 
age, botween  this  debt  aad  that  oT  1769,  aocord- 
ing  to  him  tbe  Cavalry  Debt  haa  it.  It  is  not  a 
Bubjeot  of  defanse ;  it  is  a  theme  of  panegyric. 
Ltsteo  to  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  and 
you  will'flnd  it  was  contracted  to  save  the  coun- 
try -  to  prevent  mutiny  in  armies ;  to  introduce 
economy  in  revenues ;  and  for  all  these  honor- 
able purposes,  it  originated  at  the  express  de- 
sire, and  by  the  rejvemtatiTe  anthwity  of  the 
Company  itoelf. 

First,  let  me  say  a  word  to  tbe  authority. 
This  debt  was  contracted,  not  by  RatnibariMdbr 
the  authority  of  the  Company,  not  E^.'ftSKStASS 
hy  its  representatives  (as  the  right  JjJ,'^ 
honorable  gentleman  has  the  un-  i(«in>. 
paralleled  confldenoe  to  assert),  but  tn  the  ever 
memorable  period  of  1777,  by  tbe  usurped  pow- 
er of  those  who  rebelliously,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Nabob  of  ArooC,  had  overturned  the  lawful 
government  of  Madras.**  For  that  rebellion, 
this  House  unanimously  directed  a  publio  pros- 
ecution. The  delinquents,  after  they  had  sub- 
verted the  government  in  order  to  make  them- 
selves a  party  to  support  tbem  in  their  power, 
ere  universally  known  to  have  dealt  jobs  about 
to  the  right  and  to  tbe  left,  and  to  any  who  were 
willing  to  receive  them.  This  nsurpation,  which 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  well  knows  was 
brought  about  by  and  for  the  great  mass  of  these 
pretended  debts,  is  tbe  authority  which  is  set  up 
by  him  to  represent  the  Company ;  to  represent 
that  Company  which,  from  the  first  moment  of 
their  hearing  of  this  corrupt  and  fraudulent 
transaction  to  this  hoar,  have  oufornily  £»- 
owned  and  disavowed  it ! 

So  much  for  the  authority.  As  to  the  facts, 
partly  true  and  partly  colorable,  as  they  rmImwb 
stand  recorded,  they  are  in  snhstuice  ^^'^ 
these.  The  Nabob  of  Aroot,  as  soon  as  he  had 
thrown  off  the  soperiority  of  this  country  by 
means  of  these  erediton,  kept  up  a  great  army, 
which  he  never  paid.  Of  course,  his  soldiers 
Were  generally  in  astateofmntiny.  Theosnrp- 
ing  ooancil  say  that  they  labored  hard  with  their 
master,  the  Nabc^,  to  persuade  him  to  reduce 
these  mntinoos  and  useless  troops.    He  consont- 

"  The  allasioD  here  is  to  Satan's  first  passmgo  to 
this  earth,  as  described  by  Milton  in  his  Puradite 
Lost,  near  the  dose  of  the  second  Book. 

Sin  and  Death  amain 
Following  his  track  (sach  was  the  will  ofHeaven)! 
Paved  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  tbe  dark  abyss. 

>*  Tbe  DitCBmstances  of  this  nsorpatlon  have  beoi 
already  detailsd  in  note  14,  page  336. 
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ed ;  bat,  u  umal,  plMded  inabili^  to  pay  tltrai 
^tr  arrears.  Here  was  a  diffioaltjr :  the  Nabob 
bad  no  moaey ;  the  Companj  had  no  money ; 
evfliy  pablio  supply  was  empty.  But  tbere  vas 
one  resource  which  do  season  has  ever  yet  dried 
np  in  that  climate.  The  toucan  [money  lenda«j 
vera  at  hand ;  that  is,  private  English  mon^- 
jobben  oflend  their  aasisbuiee.  Mesan.  Tay- 
lor, Mqendie,  and  Call  propoaed  to  adfaaoe  die 
■nail  Bim  of  ^160,000,  to  pay  off  the  Nabob's 
black  cavalry,  provided  Uie  Company's  authority 
was  given  for  their  loan.  This  was  the  great 
point  of  policy  always  aimed  at  and  panned 
tbroagh  a  handred  devices  by  the  servants  at 
Madras.  The  presidency,  viho  themselves  had 
no  authority  for  the  fonotioos  they  presiuned  to 
exercise,  very  readily  gave  the  sanotuxi  of  the 
Company  to  ^ose  servants  who  knew  that  the 
Cctnpany  (whose  sanction  was  demanded)  had 
positively  pn^bited  all  soob  transactions. 

However,  so  far  as  the  reality  of  the  dealing 
goes,  all  is  hitherto  fair  and  plaosible ;  and  here 
tiie  right  honmble  gentleman  conolodes,  with 
eoBmwndable  prudence,  his  aoooont  of  the  busi- 
ness. Bnt  hm  it  is  I  shall  b^  leave  to  cuo- 
moaot  my  anpplemaitt,  finr  die  gentleman's  dia> 
oreet  modeegr  hu  led  bun  V>  out  the  thread  trf' 
the  stoiy  aomewbat  abnipUy.  One  of  the  most 
essential  parties  is  qoita  forgotten.  Why  shoold 
the  qiiaode«ftlie  poor  Nabob  be  omittedf  When 
that  priooe  choo^  it,  nobody  can  tell  his  story 
better.  Exobse  me  I  af^y  again  to  my  book, 
and  give  it  yoa  firom  the  first  htad— from  the 
Nabob  himself. 

"Mr.  Stratton  [(«ie  of  the  members  of  the 
p— nniii  council  at  Madras]  became  acquainted 
•i7i>cM>a.  ^tj,  uKi  got  Mr.  Taylor  and  oth- 
ers to  lend  me  fixir  lacs  of  pagodas  toward  dis- 
charging the  arrears  of  pay  of  my  troops.  Upon 
this,  I  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stmton ; 
and,  upon  the  faith  ot  this  money  being  paid  im- 
mediately, I  ordered  many  of  my  troops  to  be 
disdiaTged  by  a  oartain  day^  and  lessened  the 
Bombo-  of  my  servants.  Mr.  Taylw,  &o^  some 
Ans  after  aoquainted  me  that  they  had  no  ready 
money,  bnt  they  would  grant  ttept  [notes  of 
band],  payaUe  in  Anut  months.  This  astonished 
me;  fer  I  did  not  know  what  might  happen  what 
the  sepoys  were  dianisied  firom  my  service.  I 
begged  of  Mr.  Taylor  and  die  odiers  to  pay  this 
sum  to  the  officers  of  my  regiments  at  the  time 
they  mentioned ;  and  denred  the  officers,  at  the 
•ame  time,  to  {ttoify  and  persoade  the  men  be- 
longing to  them  that  their  pay  would  be  given 
to  them  atthttrnd  of/our  month*  j  and  that  till 
those  arrears  were  discharged  their  pay  should 
be  continued  to  them.  7^  yean  are  nearfy 
expired  since  that  time,  but  Mr.  Taylor  has  not 
yet  entirely  disobarged  the  arrears  of  those  troops, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  oontinoe  their  pay  from  that 
time  till  this.  I  hoped  to  have  been  able,  by  this 
e]9a£Bat,  to  have  leseened  the  number  ^  my 
troops,  and  disobarged  the  arrears  doe  to  them, 


>■  Hie  acting  preridenojr  were  Ifae  uKBpbg  ones 
who  had  impriaDoed  Lord  Figot 


considering  die  trifle  ot  interest  to  Mr.  Taylor 
and  the  others  as  of  no  great  matter ;  but  instead 
of  this,  I  am  oppretud  with  the  hinfcn  of  pag 
du€  to  thott  trooptj  and  tki  inUrai  nhich  u  go- 
ing  on  to  Jfr.  Tb^lor  from  the  dag  the  ttept  wen 
gramted  lo  Aim."  "^hfX  I  have  read  to  you  ia 
an  extraot  of  a  letter  fnm  the  Nabob  of  the  Car- 
natie  to  Governor  Rmnbcdd,  ^ted  Ae  SSd,  and 
received  Oe  34th  of  Manh,  1779. 

Sai^ose  hiB  HighBesi  not  to  be  well  broken 
in  to  things  of  this  kind,  it  n^nst,  indeed,  snrprise 
so  known  and  established  a  bond  vender  as  dm 
Nabob  fsl  Areol,  one  who  keeps  himself  the 
largest  bond  warebouie  in  the  world,  to  Sod  that 
be  'vtA  now  to  receive  in  kind ;  not  to  take  mon- 
ey for  his  obligationa,  bat  to  give  his  bond  in 
exchange  for  t^  bond  Messrs.  Taylor,  M^en-  • 
die,  and  Call,  and  to  pay,  beside,  a  gooid  moart 
interest,  legally  12  per  cent,  [in  reality  perhape 
twenty  or  twenty-four  per  cent.],  for  this  ex- 
change criT  p^mr.  But  bis  troops  were  not  to 
be  so  paid  or  so  disbanded ;  they  wanted  bread, 
and  could  not  live  by  cutting  and  shuffling  of 
bonds.  The  Nabob  sUll  kept  the  troops  in 
service,  and  was  oUiged  to  ooatinoe,  as  yoa 
have  seen,  the  wlmla  expense;  to  exooenta 
himaelf  fhxn  ^iob,  h»  beMme  indebted  to  tlw 

Had  it  stood  here,  the  tnmsaotioa  would  have 
been  of  the  moat  aodacioas  strain  of  frand  «od 
usury  peihape  ever  before  discovered,  whatever 
might  have  been  {wacticed  and  oenoealed.  But 
the  same  aotboriQr  (I  mean  the  Nabob's)  bringa 
before  yoa  something,  if  possible,  more  striking. 
He  states  that,  for  this  their  paper,  he  immedi- 
ately banded  over  to  tbeee  gentlemen  something 
very  different  from  paper ;  that  is,  the  receipt 
of  a  territorial  revenue,  of  which  it  seems  they 
continued  as  long  in  possession  as  the  Natx^ 
lunuelf  continued  in  possession  of  any  thing. 
Their  payments,  therdbre,  not  being  to  cmn- 
mence  before  the  end  of  foor  months,  and  not 
beit^  completed  in  two  yean,  H  must  be  pre- 
snmiiid  (unless  tbey  proved  ^  eoBtniy)  that 
tfa^  paymenti  to  tiM  Nab(A  were  made  oat  of 
the  revnmea  dny  had  recefved  from  his  amigii- 
ment.  Tfaus  they  oondeaoended  to  aocomalato 
a  debt  of  ^6160,000,  widi  an  mterest  of  IS  per 
cent.,  in  compensation  for  a  lingering  payment 
to  the  Nabob  of  <£160,000  of  his  own  mooey  1 

Still  we  have  not  the  whole.  About  two  year* 
after  the  asstgnmMit  of  those  territorial  Tevenaea 
to  theee  gendemen,  the  Nabob  reomves  a  remoD- 
stranee  from  his  chief  manager,  in  a  principal 
province,  of  which  diis  is  the  tenor  :  "  The  en- 
tire revenue  of  those  districts  is  by  your  High- 
ness's  order  set  apart  to  discharge  the  ttmJfcoiee 
[assignments]  granted  to  the  Enn^ieans.  The 
gomattoKe  [agents]  of  Mr.  Taylor,  to  Mr.  De 
Fries,  are  there  in  order  to  oolleot  dioee  hm- 
katu;  and  as  they  receive  all  the  revenue  that 
is  ooQected,  your  H^hness's  troops  ham  sevcK 
or  eight  numths'  pay  due  which  they  can  not  re- 
ceive, aid  an  dieraby  reduoed  to  die  gnvtest 
distress.  In  sue*  linct,  it  is  highly  neoeaeary  to 
provide  fiir  the  mstenaMa  of  dw  troops  diac  tbey 
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may  be  readj  to  «acMrt  Hnnweirei  in  tin  MrriM 

yoar  Higbaesi." 

Here,  Bur,  yoo  Me  bow  theeo  oaosea  and  effects 
act  Bpon  oDo  another.  One  body  xi  troi^  mn- 
tiiuec  lor  want  of  pay ;  a  debt  ii  etmtraoted  to 
pay  tbeno,  and  they  stiB  remUB  onpaid.  A'  ter- 
litory  defined  to  p«|r  otber  troopa  ia  anigned 
fin-  thia  debt,  and  then  other  troopi  ftU  into  the 
Mme  state  of  indigeooe  and  motiiiy  with  tba  flnt. 
Bond  is  pud  hy  btmd;  amar  b  toned  into  new 
atrear;  Dsniy  eagenders  new  nsoiy;  moti^ 
suspended  in  «m  qnerter,  stsits  tip  in  another  j 
imdl  all  the  remuies  and  all  the  establiafameDts 
are  entangle^  into  aao  iaeztrioable  knot  of  coo- 
fosion,  fnnn  which  they  are  only  disei^^aged  by 
being  entirely  destroyed.  Ia  titat  state  of  con-> 
fnuon,  in  a  rery  few  months  after  the  date  of  the 
memorial  I  InTe  just  read  to  yon,  things  were 
finnd,  when  the  f^bob's  troops,  ramiahed  to  feed 
English  soMcors,  instead  of  defeoding  the  conh- 
try,  jcHned  the  iavadm,  and  deserted  in  entire 
bodies  to  Hyder  Ali.*° 

The  ivanner  in  which  this  transaction  was 
earned  on  shows  that  good  eaanides  ara  not 
easily  forgot,  eepeoially  by  those  ^riw  are  bred 
in  a  great  s^iocd.  Ooa.of  those  sj^aa^  exam- 
I^es  give  me  leam  to  mentiaB  at  a  aomawbat 
mote  early  period,  beeaosa  coa  fraud  ftmushes 
H^t-tothadiseofery  of  another,  and  soon,  until 
tbi  whole  secret  of  mystwioos  iniqoity  bants 
npon  yoo  in  a  blaze  <tf  detection.  The  paper  I ' 
^all  read  yoo  is  not  on  ree<ml.  If  yon  {^ease, 
yon  may  take  it  on  my  word.  It  is  a  letter 
written  &om  one  nndoabted  ioformation  in 
Hadraa,  to  Sir  John  Claveriog,  desoribing  the 
practice  that  prevailed  there,  while  the  Compa- 
ny's allies  were  atoder  sale,  dnrbg  the  time  c4 
Gannm  Winch's  administration. 

"One  mode,"  says  Clnvering's  correspondent, 
"of  amassing  nxmey  at  the  Nabob^s  cost  is  cu- 
rious. He  is  geDNalhr  in  arrears  to  the  Com- 
pany. Hera  &  Governor,  being  oosh-keeper, 
is  gfloeralfyoD  good  tennswidithe  banker,  who 
maaages  autten  thus:  The  Governor  presses 
the  Nabd>  Sar  the  balaaoa  dM  from  Urn ;  the 
Nabob  flies  to  his  baalmr  far  rriisf ;  the  banker 
engages  to  pay  dte  money,  and  grants  lus  notes 
aoeordiagly,  wbieh  he  pots  in  t^  oash-book  as 
ready  money ;  the  NabtA  pays  him  an  interest 
for  it  at  two  and  three  per  cent,  a  month,  till  the 
tumJauM  [aaaignments]  be  grants  on  the  particu- 
lar districts  for  it  are  paid.  Matters  in  the  mean 
time  are  so  managed,  that  there  is  no  call  for 
thia  money  for  the  Company's  service,  till  the 
tfnkam  become  doe.  By  ttus  means  not  a  cash 
is  advanoed  by  the  banker,  though  he  receives  a 
heavy  interest  from  the  Nabob,  which  is.  divided 
as  lawful  spoil." 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  hava  the  wh<de  art 
and  mystery,  the  tme  Fiee-maeon  teoret  the 
proTessian  «  mmcariHg ;  by  which  a  few  Inno- 
oent,  inexperieaoed  yoong  gBglishmen,  anch  as 

TaiM  took  place  bi  1780,  daring  diat  terrible 
devasiatioettf  Am  Camatio  by  Hydar  All,  wfafofa  Mr. 
Borke  so  vIvUly  describes  toward  the  close  of  this 
I9*n^ 


Mr.  Paul  Benfleld,  for  instance,  without  property 
upon  which  any  one  would  lend  to  themselves  a 
idngle  shilling,  are  enabled  at  once  to  take  prov- 
inces  in  oAr^age,  to  make  princes  their  debt- 
ors, and  to  become  oraditMS  hr  millions  I 

But  it  seems  the  nght  honorable  gentleman's 
Eavorite  ttmear  oavaky-have  proved  xxporanorai 
the  payment  be(bm  the  Maycw's  .£M^hMi^ 
Court  at  Madras  I  Have  they  so?  f*™*^*"* 
Why,  then,  defhmd  eor  anxiety  mid  tb^  ohai^ 
acters  of  that  proctf?  Is.it  not  enough  that  the 
charges  whioh  I  have  laid  before  you  have  stood 
cu  record  against  these  poor  injured  gentlemen 
for  eight  years  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  they  are 
in  print  1^  the  crders  of  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny for  five  years  ?  After  these  gratlemen  have 
borne  all  the  odiam  of  this  publication,  and  alt 
the  indignation  of  the  Directors,  with  such  unex- 
ampled equanimity,  now  that  they  are  at  length 
stimulated  into  feelii^,  are  you  to  deny  them 
their  just  relief?  But  will  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  be  pleased  to  tell  us  bow  tbey  oame 
not  to  give  this  satisfaotimi  to  the  court  of  Di- 
reotora,  their  lawfol  mastnts,  doriw  all  the  eight 
years  of  this  li^aled  daimf  Were  tbey  not 
bound,  by  every  tie  that  can  bind  man,  to  pva 
tiwm  tUs  aatia&oUoii?  This  day,  for  the  first 
thne,  we  bear  oT  the  proofs.  But  when  were 
these  proofr  oflsred?  -  In  what  canae?  Who 
were  the  parties?  Who  inspected?  Who  con- 
tested this  belated  aocount?  Let  us  see  some- 
thing to  oppose  to  the  body  of  reo(»^  which  ap- 
pears against  them.  The  Mayor's  Court  I  The 
Mayor's  Court  7  Pleasant  1  Does  not  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  know  that  the  first  corps  of 
creditora  [the  creditors  of  1767]  stated  it  as  a 
sort  of  hanMiip  to  them,  that  they  could  not  have 
jnstioe  at  Madras,  from  the  impossibility  of  their 
supporting  their  claims  in  the  Mayor's  Court? 
Why  ?  Because,  say  they,  the  members  of  that 
court  were  themselves  creditors,  and  therefore 
ooold  not  sit  as  judges  I  Are  we  ripe  to  say 
that  no  creditor  oader  similar  ctroumstances  was 
a  member  of  the  court  when  the  payment  wlwdi 
a  the  grooad  of  this  cavalry  debt  wak  put  ia 
prooif  Nay,  ara  we  not  ia  a  manner  eompcdied 
to  oonclode  that  the  ooort  was  so  ocnstitnted, 
when  we  know  there  is  soaroely  a  man  in  Mad- 
ras  who  has  not  some  partioipatic»  in  these 
transaottoos  ?  It  is  a  ahcune  to  bear  such  pnxrfk 
mentioned,  instead  of  the  honest,  vigorous  scru- 
tiny which  the  circumstanoefl  of  soch  an  aflUr 
so  indispensably  for.'' 

But  his  Majesty's  ministers,  indulgent  enough 
to  other  scrntuiies,  have  not  been  satisfied  widi 

■>  As  to  thia  pretended  proof  befive  Ibe  Mayor's 
Conrt  at  Madiaa,  the  bet  tamed  cot  to  be  Just  as 
Mr.  Bnrke  snppMed.  It  wu  wholly  colloaive.  II 
oonaiated  merely  of  an  affidavit  of  the  money-lead- 
OTB  thenualvea,  wbo  awore  (what  no  one  ever  doobt* 
ed)  that  they  bad  engaged,  and  agrted  to  pay  (not 
that  Aey  bad  sctnally  paid),  the  sum  of  £180,000 
to  the  nabob  of  Arcot;  nis  offldavit  wu  nnde 
two  yatra  after  the  transaetioa,  befbn  George  Proc- 
tor, mayor,  who  was  alao  agent  tat  some  ^e 
.  caedilora. 
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aothorizing  the  payment  of  this  denuuid  vtthoat 
aooh  inquiry  as  the  act  has  presoribed ;  but  they 
have  ailded  the  oirear  of  twelve  per  cent,  inter- 
eat,  from  the  year  1777  to  the  year  1784,  to 
make  a  new  capital,  laishig  thereby  d£l 60,000  to 
^294,000.  Then  they  charge  a  new  twelve 
per  cent,  on  the  whole  from  that  period,  for  a 
transaction  in  which  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  a 
single  penny  will  be  ever  fonnd  really  advanced 
from  the  private  stock  of  the  pretended  creditors. 

(3.)  In  this  manner,  and  at  snch  on  interest, 
the  ministers  have  thooght  proper  to  dispose  of 
dC294,000  of  the  poblic  revenues,  for  what  is 
called  the  Cavalry  Loan.  After  dispatching  this, 
c«KiiidaUoa  the  right  honorable  gentleman  leads  to 
*""^*  battle  his  lost  grand  division,  the  con- 
solidated debt  of  1777.  But  having  exhausted 
all  his  panegyric  on  the  two  first,  he  has  nothing 
at  all  to  say  in  favor  of  Uie  last.  On  the  oon- 
a«thwta«i  *nry)  be  admits  that  it  was  contracted 
tvMMa.  Jq  defianoe  of  Am  Company's  orders, 
vUboot  even  the  prrtended  sanction  of.  any  pre- 
tended represenUttiTM.  Nobody,  indeed,  luw  yet 
been  fbond  hardy  enough  to  stand  forth  avowed- 
ly in  ita  defense.  But  it  U  littlh  to  the  credit  of 
fine  age,  that  what  has  not  plausibiU^  enough  to 
find  an  advocate,  has  infloence  enough  to  obtain 
a  protector.  Could  any  man  expect  to  And  that 
protector  any  where?  But  what  must  every 
man  think,  when  he  finds  that  protector  in  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Secrecy  [Mr.  Dun- 
das],  who  had  published  to  the  House,  and  to  the 
world,  the  facts  that  condemn  these  debts — the 
orders  that  forbid  the  incurring  of  tbem — the 
dreadful  consequences  which  attended  them. 
Even  in  his  official  letter,  when  bo  tramples  on 
hia  parliamenMry  report,  yet  liis  general  lan- 
guage is  the  same.  Rnd  the  prdboe  to  this 
port  <i  the  Qiinisterial  arrangement,  and  you 
Would  imagine  that  this  debt  was  to  bib  cniahed, 
wiA  oU  the  weight  ot  iadigootipn  which  coold 
fall  from  a  vigilut  guardian  of  the  public  treas- 
nry,  upon  those  who  attempted  to  rob  it.  What 
most  be  felt  by  every  man  who  has  feeling,  when, 
after  such  a  Sundering  preamble  of  condemna- 
tion, this  debt  is  ordered  to  be  paid  without  any 
sort  of  inqairy  into  its  authenticity  ?  without  a 
single  step  taken  to  settle  even  the  amount  of 
the  demand  ?  without  an  attempt  so  much  as  to 
ascertain  the  real  persoOs  clwming  a  sum,  which 
rises  in  the  accoanta  from  one  million  three  hund- 
red thousand  pounds  sterling  to  two  millions 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds  principal  money? 
without  an  attepipt  made  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
prietors, of  whom  DO  list  has  ever  yet  been  laid 
before  the  court  of  Directors;  of  proprietors 
who  on  known  to  be  in  a  ctdlaBive  shuffle,  by 
which  tiuj  never  appear  to  be  the  some  in  any 
two  lists,  handed  ab«it  for  their  own  particular 
purposes? 

Hj  hoBontble  friend  [Mr.  Fox]  who  made 
iiMir'iitii.  y**"  'be  motion  has  sufficiently  ex- 
{jj>^ig«jj-  posed  the  nature  of  this  debt.  Ho 
ckinwiu  has  stated  to  vou  that  oten  agentB, 
in  the  year  1781,  m  the  arrangement 
then  propaud  to  mako  at  Calcutta,  were  satisfied 


to  have  twenty>flre  per  cent  at  once  struck  off 
from  the  capital  of  a  great  part  of  this  debt,  and 
prayed  to  have  a  provision  made  for  this  reduced 
principal,  without  any  interest  at  all  I  This  was 
an  arrangement  of  their  own — an  orrai^faneiu 
mode  by  those  who  best  knew  the  true  constitu- 
tion of  their  own  debt ;  who  knew  how  litUe  fa- 
vor it  merited,  and  how  little  hopes  they  had  to 
find  any  persons  in  authim^  abandoned  enough 
to  support  it  as  it  stood. 

But  what  corrupt  men,  in  the  ftxid  imagina- 
tions of  a  sanguine  avarice,  had  not  the  tm  aibw 
confidence  to  propose,  they  have  fonnd  a  *^  * 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  England  hardy 
enough  to  ondertake  for  them.  He  has  cheered 
their  drooping  spirits.  He  has  thanked  the  pec- 
ulators for  not  despairing  of  their  common- 
wealth.'' He  has  told  them  they  were  too  mod- 
est. He  has  replaced  the  twenty-five  per  cent, 
which,  in  order  to  lighten  theraMlves,  they  had 
abandoned  in  tiwir  oonacibus  tenror.  In^rad  of 
cutting  off  the  interest,  as  ib^  bad  themselves 
consented  to  Aa,  with  one  (ouith  of  the  capital, 
fae  bos  added  the  whole  growth  of  fbor  yean* 
usury  of  twelve  yet  cent,  to.the  first  overgrown 
principaI,.aDd  hsis  again  grafted  on  this  meliora- 
ted stock  a  perpetuid  annuity  of  six  per  cent.,  to 
take  place  from  the  year  1761.  Let  no  man 
hereaher  talk  of  the  decaying  energies  of  na- 
ture. All  the  acts  and  monuments  in  the  reo- 
orda  of  peculation ;  the  consolidated  corruption 
of  ages,  the  patterns  of  exemplary  plunder  in  the 
heroic  times  of  Roman  iniquity,  never  equaled  the 
gigantjo  corruption  of  thie  single  act.  Never  did 
Nero,  in  all  the  insolent  prodigali^  of  despotism, 
deal  ent  to  bis  Pretorian  gawds  a  donation  fit  to 
be  named  with  the  largess  showered  down  by  the 
bounty  of  oor  Chanowor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
the  bithfnl  bond  of  his  Indian  Sepoyi. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  -Dnodaa] 
lets  you  fredy  and  voluptarily  into  the  whole 
transaction.  So  perfectiy  has  bis  conduct  con- 
founded bis  understanding,  that  he  fairly  tells  you 
that  through  the  course  of  the  whole  business  he 
has  never  conferred  with  any  but  the  agents  of 
the  [vetended  crediton  I  After  this,  do  you  want 
more  to  establish  a  secret  understanding  with 
the  parties  7  to  fix,  beywid  a  doubt,  their  oidla- 
sion  and  partioipation  in  a  common  fraud  ? 

If  this  were  not  enough,  he  bas  furnished  yon 
with  other  presumptions  that  are  not  CMtrUktotr 
to  be  shaken.  It  is  one  of  the  known  S^IsMr^ 
indioationaofgnilttostaggeraodpre- 
varioata  in  a  story,  and  to  vary  in  the  motives 
that  are  assigned  to  condoct.  Try  these  minis- 
ters by  this  mle.  In  their  official  dispatch,  they 
tell  the  presidency  trf'  Madias  that  they  have  es- 
tablished the  debt  tor  two  reasons ;  first,  b»- 
cause  the  Nabob  (the  party  indebted)  does  not 
dispute  it ;  secondly,  because  it  is  mischtevona 
to  keep  it  longer  afloat,  and  that  the  pajment 
erf"  the  European  creditors  will  promote  oiroula- 
tion  in  the  ooantiy.  These  two  motives'  (for  the 
plainest  reasons  in  tiie  world)  the  right  bonon- 
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Us  gfintlemaD  hai  thia  6t,j  thought  fit  totally  to 
abandon;  In  the  first  place,  he  ntieots  the  au- 
thority of  the  Nabob  of  Areot.  It  vooid  indeed 
be  pleannt  to  aee  hipi  adhere  to  thii  exploded 
teatimmy.  He  next,  i^iod  grooads  eqnally  •oUd, 
l^dons  the  benefit!  of -that  nroiiktiMi,  wluob 
wae  to  be  prodaced  by  drawing  oat  all  the  jaices 
of  the  .body.  Laying  aside,  or  forgetting  thrae 
pretenses  of  his  dispatch,  he  has  jqtt  now  aa- 
somed  a  principle  totidly  diflarent,  bat  to  tbe 
full  aa  extraordinary.  Ha  proceeds  apcm  a  sup- 
position that  many  of  the  olaims  may  be  fiatitious. 
He  then  finds  that,  in  a  case  where  many  valid 
and  many  fraodulent  olainu  are  blended  togeth- 
er, the  best  course  for  their  discrimination  is  in- 
discrimioBtely  ta  establish  them  all  1  He  trusts 
(I  soppoee)  j  as  there,  may  not  be  a  fond  sufBraent 
for  every  description  of  creditors,  that  the  best 
warranted  claimsAta  will  exert  themselTes  in 
bringing  to  light  Itraee  debto  i^fa  will  not 
bear  an  inqnity.  What  he  will  not  do  himseU^ 
he  is  persuaded  will  be  done  by  others ;  and  for 
this  porpoae  hO'  leaves  to  any  person  a  general 
power  <^  excepting  to  the  debt.  Thia  total 
changp  of  language  aitd  prevarioatioaln  prtnei- 
jde  is  enough,  if  it  stood  alone,  to  fix  tbe  pre- 
sumption of  unfair  dealing.  His. dispatch  as- 
signs motives  oS  policy,  concord,  trade,  and  cir- 
culation. His  speech  proolaims  disoord  and  lit- 
igations, and  proposes,  as  the  ultimate  end,  detec- 
tion. 

But  he  may  shift  his  reasons,  and  wind  and 
turn  as  he  will,  confusion  waits  him  at  all  his 
doubles.  Who  will  undertake  this  detection  ? 
Will  the  Nabob  ?  But  the  right  honon^tle  gen- 
tleuwn  has  himself  thia  moment  told  us  that  no 
prince  of  )b»  coantry  can  by  any  motive  be 
prevailed  vfoa  to  diaoover  any  frand  Uud  is 
practiced  upm  him  by  the  Compaiqr'i  servaBii. 
He  says  what  (with  the  exoeptutn  of  Uw  eom- 
plaint  against  the  oavalry  loan)  alt  tba  world 
knows  to  be  tme;  and  without  that  prioee's 
concurrence,  what  evidence  can  be  had  of  the 
fraud  of  any,  the  smallest  of  these  demudsf 
The  ministers  never  antberised  any  person  to 
enter  into  his  exchequer  and  to  searob  bis  rec- 
ords. Why,  then,  this  shameful  and  insulting 
mockery  of  a  pretended  contest?  Already  con- 
tests for  a  preferenoe  have  arisen  among  these 
rival  bond  creditors.  Has  not  the  Company  it- 
self struggled  for.  a  preference  for  years,  without 
any  attempt  at  detection  of  the  nature  of  those 
debt^  wiUi  which  they  contended  7  Well  is  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot  attended  to  in.  die  only  specido 
complaint  he  has  ever  made.  He  oom  plained 
ofnn&irdealiug  in  the  cavalry  loan.  It  is  fixed 
npou  him  widt  interest  aa  interatt,  and  ibis  loan 
Is  excepted  from  all  power  litigation* 
.  This  day,  alid  not  before,  the  ri^t  boomble 
gentleman  thinks  that  the  general  establishment 
of  all  olaims  is  the  surest  way  of  laying  open  tbe 
fraud  of  seme  of  them.  In  India  this  is  a  reach 
irf'.deep  policy^  but  what  would  be  thought  of 
this  mode  of  acting  on  a  dunand  upon  tbe  treas- 
ury in  England  ?  Instead  of  all  this  conning,  is 
there  not  one  plain  way  open,  that  is,  to  put  the 


burden  of  the  proof  on  those  who  make  the  de- 
mand? Onght  not  ministry  to  have  said  to  tbe 
oreditwa,  "The  penon  who  admits  your  debt 
stands  excepted  as  to  evidence;  he  stands  charg- 
ed as  a  eoUnstve  party,  to  hand  over  tbe  puUio 
revenDes  to  yon  for  sinister  purposes  ?  Ton  say 
yoa  have  a  demand  of  some  millions  on  the  In- 
dian treasory.  ^rove  that  you  have  acted  by 
lawful  anthority  ;  prove,  at  least,  that  your  mon- 
ey has  been  bona  fide  advanced  ;  entitle  yourself  , 
to  my  protection  by  the  bimess  and  fullness  of  the 
oommunicaticHis  you  make."  Did  an  honest  cred- 
itor ever  refuse  that  reasonable  and  honest  test? 

There  is  little  doubt  that  several  iodividoah 
have  been  seduced  by  the  purveyors  „  ^  ^  ,^ 
to  the  Nabob- of  Arcot  to  put  their  •om*  nnn 
money  (pertiaps  the  whole  of  honest  ''*"*°^ 
and  laborious  earnings)  into  their  hands,  and  that 
such  Ugh  interest,  as,  being  condemned  at  hiw, 
leaves  &em  at  the  merey  ^the  great  managm 
whom  they  trusted.  These  sedaoed  erediton 
ate  probably  persons  of  no  power  or  interest,  ei- 
ther in  England  or  lodia,  and  may  be  just  ob- 
jects of  compassion.  By  takmg,'in  this  ar- 
rangement,  no  measures  for  disniiaintiion  and 
discovery,  the  fraudulent  and  the  fair  are,  in  the 
first  instance,  confounded  in  mie  mass.  The 
subsequeot  selection  and  distribution  is  left  to 
the  Nalwbl  With  bim  the  agents  and  instru- 
menltf  bis  corruption,  whom  be  sees  to  be  om- 
nipotent in  England,  and  who  may  serve  him  in 
future,  as  they  have  done  in  times  past,  will 
have  precedence,  if  not  an  exclusive  preferenoe. 
These  leading  interests  domineer,  and  have  al- 
ways domineered,  over  tbe  whole.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  persons  seduped  are  made  de- 
penaent  on  their  seducem:  honesty  (compara- 
tive honesty,  at  least)  must  become  of  the  party 
ttf  fiand,  and  moat  quit  its  iwoper  character  and 
its  just  claims,  to  entiUe  itsdf  to  the  alms  of  brib- 
«y  and  peoulatioo. 

Kit  be  these  English  creditors  what 
may,  tbe  creditors  most  certainly  not 
fraudulent  are  the  natives,  who  are  an-  ^t»rm 
meroos  and  wretched  indeed:  by  ex-  """^ 
haosting  tbe  whole  revenues  of  the  Camatio, 
nothing  is  left  for  them.  They  lent  bona  fidi  ; 
in  all  prc^ability,  they  were  even  forced  to  l«id, 
or  to  give  goods  and  service  for  the  Nabob's  ob- 
ligations. They  had  no  trust  to  carry  to  hia 
nmrket.  They  had  no  faith  of  alliances  to  seU. 
They  had  no  nations  to  betr^  to  robbery  and 
ruin.  They  had  no  lawful  government  sedi- 
tiously to  overturn ;  nor  had  they  ft  governor,  to 
whom  it  is  owing  that  you  exist  in  India,  to  de- 
liver over  to  c^itivi^  and  to  deaUi  in  a  shameful 
iwison." 

l^eee  were  Uie  meriu  of  llw  principal  part  of 
the  debt  of  1T77,  and  tbe  tmivusally  oaioeived 

cause  of  its  growth ;  and  thus  the  unhapj^  na> 
tives  are  deprived  of  every  hope  of  payment  for 

their  real  debts,  to  make  provision  for  the  arrears 
of  unsatisfied  bribery  and  treason.    You  see  in 

■*  For  the  cirmnutances  attfttrting  the  imimson- 
ment  and  death  (rf  Lord  ^got,  Qovmwr  of  Madras, 
see  note  14,  page  33& 
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this  uwtanoo  that  tbaweHimptioD  of  guilt  u  not 
only  no  exesption  to  we  deiuada  on  tbe  pabUo 
treunry,  bat,  wiUi  thwe  miiuBtan^  it  is  «  naoM- 
Buj  aonditioD  to  their  suppcHTt.  Bot  that  yoQ 
may  not  think  thlft  preferenee  eoldy  owing  to 
their  known  ooatempt  of  the  natives,  who  ooght, 
with  every  ganeroos  mind,  to  daiin  their  first 
oharities,  yoa  will  flod  the  aame  rale  religiously 
observed  with  Europeans  too.  Attsad,  sir,  to 
^  this  decisive  case.  Siuoe  the  beginning  of  (he 
war,  bendes  airears  of  every  kind,  a  bond  debt 
has  been  contracted  at  Madras,  uncertain  in  ita 
amount,  bot  represented  from  four  hundred  thou- 
sand poiinds  to  a  million  sterling.  It  stands  only 
at  the  low  mtereat  of  eight  per  «ent.  Of  tbe  le^ 
gal  authori^  on  which  this  debt  was  oontnwted, 
of  its  porposes  for  the  very  b^g  of  the  state, 
its  pablioity  and  lainiass,  no  doubt  has  been  eo- 
taitained  for  a  moneiit.  For  thk  debt,  no  sort 
of  i«nriaionwhatsver  basheen  made  I  It  is  re. 
jeeted  as  an  ootoast,  while  the  irttde  midisBipa- 
ted  attentioa  the  minister  has  been  em^oyed 
Ibr  the  diseharge  of  claims  entided  to  his  favor 
by  the  merits  we  have  seen  I 

I  have  endeavored  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the 
iBpwbiBta  amount  ofthe  whole  those  demands, 
l^SIS"  in  order  to  see  how  mnoh,  supposing- 
UMudcMa.  country  in  a  oonditiMi  to  famish 
the  fund,  may  remain  to  satisfy  the  public  debt 
and  the  necessary  establishments ;  but  I  have 
been  foiled  in  my  attempt.  About  one  fourth, 
^st  is,  about  (£220,000  of  the  loan  of  1767,  re- 
mains  unpaid.  How  much  interest  is  in  arrear 
I  oould  never  discover ;  seven  or  eight  years,  at 
least,  which  would  make  the  whole  of  diat  disbt 
about  ^396,000.  Ttus  stock,  which  the  min- 
isters, in  their  instraotione  to  tbe  Governor  of 
Madras,  state  as  the  least  eKoeptionable,  they 
have  Uunght  proper  to  distingaish  by  a  niarhed 
severity,  teaving  it  the  only  one  on  ¥^h  the  in- 
terest is  not  added  to  the  priDoipal,  to  beget  a 
new  interest. 

The  cavalry  loan,  by  the  operation  of  the  same 
authority,  is  made  up  to  .€294,000,  and  this 
eC294,CH)0,  made  up  of  principal  and  interest,  is 
crowned  with  a  new  interest  of  twelve  per  cent. 

What  tbe  grand  loan,  tbe  bribery  loan  of  1 777, 
may  be,  is  amcmg  the  deepest  mysteries  of  state. 
It  is  probably  the  first  debt  ever  assuming  the 
title  of  consolidation  that  did  not  express  what 
the  amonnt  of  tbe  sum  consididated  wms.  It  is 
little  less  than  a  contradiolim  in' terms.  In  the 
debt  of  the  year  1767  the  sum  was  stated  in  the 
act  of  oonsolidation,  and  made  to  amoant  to 
^880,000  Capital.  When  this  OMMolidation  ctf 
1777  was  first  nnnoanoed  at  the  Durbar  [CoOrt], 
it  was  represented  oathentioidly  at  <3e2,40O,OO0. 
In  that,  or  ntber  in  a  higher  state,  Sfar  Thomas 
Rnmbohl  (band  and  eondemned  it.  It  afterward 
fell  into  Booha  termras  to  sweat  away  a  million 
ofitawogfatsAonoe;  and)tsonkto<£l,400,000. 
However,  it  never  was  withoot  a  resource  for  re- 
eraiting  it  to  its  old  plnmpoess.  There  was  a 
sort  of  floating  debt  of  aboat  four  or  five  hund- 
red thousand  pounds  more,  ready  to  be  added  as 
oocasion  should  require. 


Is  nhnri,  iihnn  jnn  iirnisnil  ilils  iiMsiiii  n  |iliin, 
it  always  cmitraoted  its  Jimnain— .  When  tta 
rode  huid  oTiBqaby  mm  withdrawn,  it  extend- 
ed in  all  the  IntnriiDt  vigor  of  its  original  Tege- 
taticn.  In  the  treaty  of  1781,  tbe  whole  of  the 
Nabob's  debt  to  jnivate  Europeans  is,  Mr. 
Sollivao,  went  to  the  N^wb  and  the  creditors, 
stated  at  deS,800,000,  which  (if  the  cavaby  loan 
and  the  remains  of  the  debt  of  1767  be  subtraoU 
ed)  leaves  it  nearly  at  the  amoant  originally  de- 
clared at  the  Durbar  in  1777 ;  bat  then  there  is 
a  private  instrootioa  to  Mr.  SoUivaa,  which,  it 
seems,  will  reduce  it  again  to  the  lower  stand- 
ard (tf  eei,400,000.  Failing  in  all  my  attempts, 
by  a  direct  account,  to  ascertain  tbe  extent  of 
the  capital  claimed  (where,  in  all  probability, 
DO  capital  was  ever  advanoed),  I  endeavored,  if 
pcasiUe,  todisoorer  it  by  the  interest  wfaioh  vu 
to  be  paid.  For  that  porpose,  I  looked  to  die 
several  agraeaents  for  asiigning  tbe  territoriea 
oS  the  Camatio  to  seenre  the  i»incipal  and  in- 
terest of  this  debt.  In  one  <^  them  I  feon^  a 
sort  of  postscript,  by  way  of  an  additional  re- 
mark (not  in  the  body  of  tbe  obligation),  the 
debt  represented  at  <€l,400,000;  bnt  when  I 
computed  the  sums  to  be  paid  for  interest  by  in- 
stallments in  another  paper,  I  found  th^  fvodooed 
tbe  interest  of  two  millions,  at  twelve  per  cent., 
and  the  assignment  sapposed  that  if  these  in- 
stallments might  exceed,  they  might  also  faU 
sbmt  of  tbe  reiiil  provision  for  that  interest. 

Another  installment  b<nd  was  afterward  grant- 
ed. In  that  bond  the  interest  exactly  tallies  with 
a  capital  of  dEl,400,000.  Bat,  pursuing  this 
capital  throngh  tlw  oorrflspondenee,  I  lost  sight 
of  it  again,  and  it  was  asswted  that  this  install- 
ment bond  was  ooosiderab^  dmt  of  the  interest 
that  oi^t  to  be  computed  to  the  tine  mentioned. 
Hen  are,  therefore,  two  statements  of  equal  an- 
thwi^,  diflering  at  least  a  million  from  each  oth- 
er; and  as  neither  persons  claiming,  nor  any 
special  sum  as  belcmging  to  each  partioular 
claimant  is  ascertained  in  tbe  instramento  of 
consolidation  or  in  the  instalhnent  bonds,  a  large 
scope  was  left  to  throw  in  any  sums  for  any  per- 
stxn,  OS  their  merits  in  advancing  the  interest  of 
that  loon  might  require ;  a  power  was  also  left  for 
reduction,  in  case  a  harder  bond  or  more  scanty 
funds  might  be  found  to  require  it.  Stronger 
grounds  for  a  presumption  of  fraud  never  ap- 
peared in  any  transaction.  But  tbe  mutiaters, 
faithfol  to  the  plan  of  tbe  interested  persmis, 
whom  alone  th^  thought  fit  to  confer  with  on 
this  oeoBsicn,  have  ordered  the  payment  of  the 
whde  mass  oS  these  unknown,'  nnliqnidated 
same,  widioat  an  attempt  to  ascertain  them. 
On  this  coodoct,  sir,  I  leave  yon  to  make  yonr 
own  reflections. 

It  is  impossible  (at  least  I  have  found  it  im- 
possible) to  fix  on  the  real  amount  of  the  pre- 
tended debts  with  which  your  ministers  hav« 
thought  proper  to  load  the  Carnatio.  They  are 
obscnre  ;  they  shon  inquiry ;  they  are  enormaas. 
That  is  all  yoa  know  of  them. 

That  you  may  judge  what  chance  any  honors 
able  and  useful  end  of  govemmmit  has     a  pro- 
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'raioathat  comes  in  for  the  leaviogi  of  those  glut> 
^  ^  looous  deawndB,  1  taaal  take  it  on  my- 
MWMiara*  self  to  bring  h^on  joa  the  real  can- 
"'"^  dhiim  of  that  Bbawd,iiinilt«d,  racked, 
•nd  rabed  ooiutv; ;  thoi^  in  vnA  mj  mud  re- 
vdtt  from  it;  thoagh  joa  wUl  bear  it  with  hor< 
nir;  and  I  eaife«  I  tremUe  when  I  think  <m 
theee  awfiit  and  nmfimndbg  ditpeosations  of 
Proridenoe.  I  shall  first  trouble  you  with  a  few 
words  ai  {0  the  oame. 

The  great  fortones  made 'm  lodia  in  the  be- 
iBtnddctoiy  gioiunga  of  oonqoeat  naturally  exeited 
■M^jl^*^  an  enmlation  in  all  the  mparts,  and 
gnMoi  through  the  whole  sncoeaBtm  of  the 
Company's  serrioe ;  bat  in  Com- 
psay  it  gave  riso  to  other  sentiments.  They  did 
not  iind  the  new  channels  of  acquisition  flow 
with  equal  riches  to  them.  On  the  contrary, 
the  high  flood-tide  of  private  emotument  was 
gananlly  in  the  lowest  ebb  of  their  afiairs. 
Th^y  hejf^  also  to  foar  Oat  the  fixrttuie  v(  war 
might  take  away  what  the  fortum  of  war  bad 
giTen.  Wan  -wvn  aooordingty  diaooarmed  by 
repeated  injanatioos  and  menaose ;  and,  £at  the 
•errants  nught  not  be  bribed  into'them  by  the 
native  princes,  they  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
take  any  money  whatsoever  Irooi  their  hands. 
Bat  vdiemeDt  passion  is  ingenioas  io  resources. 
The  Company's  ■ervaots  were  not  only  stimu- 
hted,  but  better  instrooted  by  the  prohibition. 
They  soon  fell  upon  a  oontrivatice  whioh  an- 
swered their  purposes  far  better  than  the  meth- 
ods whioh  w^  forbidden,  though  in  this  also 
they  violated  an  ancient,  but,  they  thought,  an 
abrogated  order.  Tbey  reversed  their  proceed- 
ings. Instead  of  receiving  presents,  they  made 
loans.  Instead  of  carrying  on  .wars  in  their  own 
name,  they  oootrived'  an  authority,  at  once  irre- 
sistible  and  inreapcmsible,  in  whose  name  they 
might  ravage  at  pleasure ;  and,  being  thns.  (reid 
from  ^1  restraint,  th^  indulged  themselves  in 
the  moat  extravagant  speouutions  of  plunder. 
The  cabal  of  creditors  who  have  been  the  ob- 
ject of  the  late  bountiful  grant  from  his  Majes- 
ty's ministers,  in  order  to  poesesi  themselves,  un- 
der the  name  of  creditors  and  assignees,  of  every 
eooBtry  in  India,  as  fast  ea  it  should  be  con- 
qoerad,  inspired  into  the  mind  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot  (then  a  dependent  on  the  Company  of  the 
hnmblest  order)  a  scheme  of  the  most  wild  and  des- 
perate ambition  that,  I  believe,  ever  was  admit- 
ted into  the  thoughts  of  a  man  so  situated.  First 
they  persuaded  him  to  consider  himself  as  a  prin- 
oijwl  member  in  the  political  system  of  Europe. 
In  Uie  next  place  tbey  held  out  to  him,  aod  he 
readily  inUribed  the  idea,  of  the  general  empire 
of  Hindostan.  '  As  a  preliminaiy  to  this  under- 
taking, diey  prevailed  on  him  to  propose  a  tri- 
partite division  of  that  vast  ooobtry— one  part  to 
the  Company,  another  to  the  Mahrattas,  and  the 
third  to  lumselT.  To  himself  hjo  reserved  all  the 
southern  part  of  the  great  peninsula,  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  the  Deccao. 

On  this  scheme  of  their  servants,  the  Company 
was  to  appear  in  the  Camatio  in  no  other  light 
than  as  ocntraotor  for  the  provisioa  of  armies, 


and  the  hire  of  mu-oenariea  for  his  use  and  un- 
der his  direction.  This  disposition  was  to  be  se- 
cured by  the  Nabob's  putting  himself  under  tha 
goaianiee  of  Franee,  and,  the  msaas  of  that 
rival  nation,  preventing  the  English  forever  from 
■swiming  an  equally,  mnoh  less  a  superiority,  in 
the  Camatio.  la  paesnanoe  of  this  tressonabte 
(Hvjeet  (treaaonabto  on  the  part  at  tha  English), 
they  extinguished  the  Company  as  a  sovereign 
power  in  '^at  part  of  India ;  they  withdrew  the 
Company's  garrisoas  out  of  all  the  forts  and 
stroDg-lK^  of  the  Camatio;  they  declined  to  r»* 
ceive  lha  embassadora  from  fureign  courts,  and 
remitted  them  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot ;  they  fell 
upon  and  totally  destroyed  the  oldest  ally  of  the 
Company,  the  King  of  Tanjore,  and  plundered  the 
country  to  the  amount  of  uaar  five  millions  ster- 
ling ;  oao  after  another,  in  the  Nabob's  name,  but 
wiUi  English  force,  they  brought  into  a  misetiable 
servitude  all  the  prinoes  and  great  indepeodent 
BolnUtyofavastoooatiy.  Inproportuntothesa 
treasons  and  liolcneas,  lAiah  mbed  V^ofi^i 
the  fiud  of  ^  Nabob's  debt  grew  ud  flourished. 

Among  tha  victims  to  tUs  magnificent  plan 
of  umvsrsal  plnnder,  wottl^  of  the  heroic  urdw 
avarice  ^f  the  pcojectors,  yon  have  all  heard 
(and  be  has  made  himself  to  be  well  remember- 
ed) of  an  Indian  chief  called  Hyder  All  Khan. 
This  man  possessed  the  western  [Mysore],  as 
the  Company,  under  the  name  of  the  Nabob 
Arcot,  does  the  eastern  division  of  the  Carnatio. 
h  was  among  the  leading  measures  in  the  design 
of  this  cabal  (aooording  to  their  own  emphatio 
language)  to  txtirpalt  this, Hyder  Ali.  They 
declared  the  Nabob  of  Aroot  to  be  his  sover- 
eiga,  and  himself  to  be  a  rebel,  and  publicly  in- 
vested their  instrament  witti  the  sovereign^  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mysore.  Bnt  their  Tiettm  was 
Botofthepasaivekind.  They  wara  soon  obligad 
to  oonolude  a  treaty  of  peaoe  and  close  allnnoe 
with  this  r^  at  the  ^tes  <^  Madras.**  Botti 
be^  and  nnoe  that  trea^,  vnry  priooiple  of 
policy  poioted  out  this  power  as  a  natar^  alli- 
ance, and  on  his  part  it  Was  courted  by  every 
sort  of  amicable  office.  But  the  cabinet  cooncU 
of  English  oreditors  would  not  suffer  their  Nabob 
of  Arcot  to  sign  the  treaty,  nor  even  to  give  to 
a  prince,  at  least  his  equal,  the  ordinary  titles  (tf 
respeot  aod  courtesy'.  From  that  time  forward 
a  continued  piot  was  oorried  on  within  the  divan, 
black  and  white,  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  for  tha 
destruction  of  Hyder  Ali.  As  to  the  outward 
members  of  the  doable,  or  rather  tnble  govern- 
ment of  Madiu,  which  had  signed  the  treaty," 


^  This  ta6k  frfsce  in  ITBS,  when  Vyder  Ali  wet- 
four  drew  oiFthe  Bridsb  amy  to  a  great  distaoca 
from  Madras,  and  then  loddenlr,  by  a  forced  uaroh 
of  one  hundred  and  tvfoaty  miles  in  three  days,  soi^ 
prised  the  ci^  in  a  defeoieless  state.  No  resiaf 
anco  coold  be  offered,  and  the  ConncU  of  Madras 
was  compelled  to  cwiclade  a  traa^.  which  provided 
fiir  a  reititntion  of  its  oonquests,  and  a  cooperation 
witt  Hyder  Ali  far  tbeir  mittnal  benefit 

"  This  triple  guvemment  seems  to  have  been  tha 
Nabob  of  Anot,  the  nominal  sOTereign,  and  the  two 
CutioBS  into  whkh  the  CoqdoU  was  divided. 
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tfa«7  were  always  prevented  by  some  OTerruling 
influence  (which  tbej  do  not  describe,  but  which 
oan  aot  be  mianoderstood)  from  performiD^  wbat 
joBtioe  and  interest  oooUiined  so  evidently  to  en- 
force. 

When  It  leagth  Hyder  Ali  found  that  he  had 
„.  .    .    to  do  with  men  wlio  either  weald  sisn 

Hi*  BITWIOB  .  ,  °  , 

oriiw  ctr-  no  convention,  or  whom  no  Ueaty  and 
"  no  signatnre  coald  bind,  and  <^ho  were 

the  determined  enemies  of  haman  interooorse  it- 
sell^  he  decreed  to  make  the  country  possessed 
by  these  incorrigible  and  predestinated  orin^inaJs 
a  memorable  example  to  mankind.  He  resolved, 
in  the  gloomy  recesses  of  a  mind  capaoioos  of 
Kich  things,  to  leave  the  whole  Camatic  an  ever- 
lasting monument  of  vengeance,  and  to  pnt  per- 
petual desolation  as  a  barrier  between  him  and 
those  against  whom  the  faith  which  \uAis  the 
moral  elements  of  the  world  together  Was  no 
proteotion.  He  became  at  length  so  ocmfident 
his  foroB,  so  ooUeoted  in  his  might,  diat,  he 
made  bo  secret  wfaatsoeTCr  of  his  dreadful  reso- 
hidon.  Having  terminated  his  disputes  with 
every  enemy  wid  every  rival,  who  baried  their 
mutual  animosities  in  their  common  detestation 
against  the  creditors  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  he 
drew  from  every  quarter  whatever  a  oavage  fe- 
rocity oould  add  to  his  new  mdimenta  in  the  arts 
of  destruction ;  and  compoonding  all  the  mate- 
rials of  fory,  havoc,  and  desolation  into  one  black 
cloud,  he  hung  for  a  while  on  the  deolivities  of 
the  mountains.  While  the  authors  of  all  these 
evils  were  idly  and  stupidly  gazing  oa  this  men- 
acing meteor,  which  blackened  all  their  horizon, 
it  suddenly  burst,  and  poured  down  the  whole 
of  its  contents  upon  the  plains  of  the  Carnatio- 
Then  ensued  a  mom  woe,  the  like  of  which 
DO  eye  had  Men,  no  heart  ooooeived,  and  which 
Bp  tongue  can  adeqnately  tell.  AH  the  horrors 
o[  war  befon  known  or  beard  at  were  meroy  to 
that  new  havoc.  Astorm  of  oniversalflre  blaaU 
•d  every  field,  consumed  every  house,  deotnged 
every  temple.  The  miserable  inbabit«itB,  flying 
from  their  flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaugh- 
tered ;  others,  without  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to 
the  respect  of  rank,  or  saoredness  of  function ; 
lathers  torn  from  children,  husbands  from  wives, 
enveloped  iii  a  whirlwind  of  cavalry,  and,  amid 
the  goading  spears  of  drivers  and  the  trami^ing 
of  pursuing  horses,  were  swept  into  captivity,  in 
an  unknown  and  hostile  land.  Those  who  were 
able  to  evade  this  tempest  fled  the  walled 
cities,  but,  escaping  from  fire,  sword,  and  exile, 
they  fell  into  tlw.  jaws  oT  ramine." 


**  The  reader  will  Bad  it  intereatbg  to  compare 
this  passage  widt  tfae  most  eloqnent  one  in  Mr, 
Vox's  speeches,  beginning  "  And  all  tbis  without  an 
jntelligiblG  motive,"  page  549;  and  also  with  De- 
mosthenes' descriptxm  (aboot  the  middle  of  hik  Ora- 
tion for  the  Grown)  of  the  terror  and  conAukn  it 
Attiens,  when  the  news  irrtved  that  Blatoia  had 
bcMi  aeiaed  by  PbiUp.  . 

lir.  Fox  does  not  attenapt  to  describe ;  be  simply 
iho«ra  ns  a  man  on  ■  field  of  battle,  asking  tuhy  it 
u  fought ;  and,  as  the  inqniry  gtws  on,  we  catch 
glimpses  of  the  scene  anrand,  while  Mr.  Fox  (after 


[im 

The  alms  of  the  settlement  [Madras],  in  thif 
dreadful  exigency,  were  certainly  liberal,  and  all 

Us  nanal  mamieif  toina  the  whole  Into  argvmeiO, 
mingled  with  the  severest  irony  and  aaroasna. 

Demosihenes  gives  oa  a  pictare  of  the  scene  by  a 
few  distiDCt  characteristic  tonches — Ibe  Presidents 
starting  from  tbeir  seats  in  the  midst  or  supper — 
rtshing  into  the  market-place— tearing  down  the 
booths  around  it— burning  ap  the  hurdles  even, 
tiion^  Aa  space  vronld  not  be  wanted  tHI  the  next 
day — sending  fbr  the  generals— crying  out  far  the 
tmmpater:  The  Council  meeting  on  the  morrow  at 
break  of  day — the  people  (nsnally  so  reloctsnt  to 
attend)  poo  ring  akng  to  the  Uaembly  before  the 
Council  had  found  a  moments  opportooi^  to  inquire 
or  agree  on  measures — the  entMing  of  the  CooocU 
into  the  assembly — their  aniMmndbg  the  news — 
their  bringing  forwrnrd  the  messenger  to  tell  bis 
■tory :  And  then  the  proclsmatioD  of  the  beraldi 
"  Who  KiU  tpiaki" — the  silenbe  of  alt— tfae  voice 
of  their  common  ooontiy  cryiog  oat  again  ifarangh 
the  herald, "  Who  will  speak  for  oar  detivennce  T" 
— aQ  remaini^  silent — when  Demosthraes  antes, 
and  suggested  meaiurei  which  caused  all  these  dan- 
gers to  pass  away  Ctairtp  vi^,  like  a  cloud  1 

Mr.  Barks  bad  no  individual  scene  of  tbis  kind  to 
depict ;  his  description  was  of  necessi^  a  general 
one,  embracing  tiiose  elements  of  terror  and  destruc- 
tion which  attend  tiie  progress  of  an  invading  amy. 
There  are  three  central  points  aroand  which  tfae 
description  gathers  as  it  advances.  First,  the  forces 
of  Hyder  Ali  (like  those  of  Fabins  at  the  appraach 
of  Hannibal),  hanging  in  "one  black  cloud  on  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains."  Secondly, "  the  ttorm 
of  vnivertal  fire,"  which  did  in  fact  lay  waste  the 
Camatic  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  ^irdly, 
tlie  "lekirltnnd  of  eamiiry" — bow  apt  an  image  of 
Hyder  All's  terrible  band  of  Abyssinian  horaemen, 
which  swept  tfae  whole  oonntry  around,  and  harried 
tens  of  tbcnuands  "into  captivity  in  an  aiduiown 
and  hostile  land  I"  Lord  Brougham,  in  a  etitieism 
on  tbis  passage,  pointedly  remarks,  that  some  at 
.the  secondary  toncbes  which- fill  up  the  picture, 
sndi  as  "blackeniDg  of  ^1  the  horizon,"  "the  men- 
acing meteor,"  the  "goading  spears  of  driven,"  snd 
"the  trampling  of  pursuing  bones,"  rather  diminish 
tiion  increase  the  effect  He  mentions,  also,  "tlte 
sbmn  of  vnntutU  Are" — an  expression  flat  enoagfa 
certainly,  if  Mr.  Burke  hod  used  it,  to  merit, sU  his 
censures.  But  if  his  Lordship  had  recalled  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Hyder  AU's  march,  he  would  have 
seen  that  _fire  was  one  of  his  chief  inatrameuts  of 
destmctton ;  and  therefore  that  the  "atonn  (rf  uni- 
venal  fire,"  no  less  than  the  black  cloud  and  die 
whirlwind  of  cavalry,  ebonld  occupy  a  pnndnent 
place  in  the  pictare. 

Witboot  vrislung,  however,  to  criticise  so  admira- 
ble a  paas^  too  closely,  or  agreeing  with  Lord 
Brongfaam  in  all  his  remulca,  As  Editor  would  sng- 
gest  that  the  first  two  sentences  of  tlus  paragraph 
are  too  mach  clo^^d  with  qoali^ing  thonghts.  In 
a  passage  leading  to  so  animated  a  description,  tfae 
ideas  should  be  few  and  aimple;  there  should  be 
nothing  to  occupy  or  detain  tbe  mind  ;  every  thing 
should  bear  it  fiirward  to  one  point  Botiosteadcf 
dus,  Mr.  Buike,  when,  he  had  spt&en  of  men  who 
would  sign  no  convention,  goes  on  to  describe  them 
as  those  "whom  no  treaty  and  no  signature  cooM 
bind,  and  who  were  th,e  determined  enemies  of  ha- 
man intercoorae  itself;"  he  then  represents  them 
as  "inocwrigible  and  predestinated  criminals,"  and  m 
,  Aenext  seotencespeakaof  them  as  those  "against 
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wu  done  bj  charity  that  private  obarity  could 
do ;  bat  it  was  a  people  ia  beggary ;  it  was  a 
natioo  which  stretched  oat  its  hands  for  food. 
Fa-  mooths  togMher  these  orestiins  of  mfier- 
■Dce,  whose  very  excess  and  Inzoiy  in  their  most 
plenteous  days  had  bUen  short  of  the  allowance 
of  onr  aosterest'  bsts,  silent,  patient,  rangned, 
withoQt  sedition  or  distuhaooe;  almost  wiUioat 
complaint,  perishad  by  a  hnadied  a  day  in  the 
streeu  oT  Madras  j  every  day  semnty  at  least 
laid  their  bodies  in  the  streets,  ta-  on  the  glacis 
of  Tanjore,  and  expired  of  famine  in  the  granary 
of  India.  I  was  going  to  awake  your  jnstioe 
toward  this  anbappy  part  of  oar  fellow-oitizens, 
by  bringing  before  you  some  of  the  cironmstan- 
oes  of  this  plagae  of  hanger.  Of  all  the  calami- 
ties which  beset  and  waylay  the  life  of  m&n,  this 
comes  the  nearest  to  our  heart,  and  is  that  where- 
in the  proudest  of  ns  all  feels  hiniself  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  he  is.  But  I  find  myself  unable 
to  manage  it  with  decorum.  These  details  are 
of  a  species  of  horror  so  nauseoos  and  disgust- 
ing i  ihey  are  so  degrading  to  the  safierers  and 
"io  the  hearers  i  they  are  so  faomiliating  to  hu- 
man nature  itself,  tlwt,  tm  better  tbooghts,  I  find 
it  more  advisable  to  throw  a  pall  over  this  hide- 
ous olgeot,  and  to  leave  it  to  your  general  ooit- 
ceptions. 

For  eighteen  mooths,  without  intennission, 
this  destruotion  raged  from  the  gates  of  Madras 
to  the  gates  of  Tanjore ;  and  so  completely 'did 
these  masters  in  their  art,  Hyder  Aii,  and  his 
more  ferocious  son  [Tippoo  Saib],  absolve  them- 
selves of  their  impious  vow,  that  when  the  Brit- 
ish armies  travened,  as  they  did,  the  Camatic, 
for  hondreds  <tf  miles  in  all  directions,  through 
the  whole  line  of  their  march  they  did  not  see 
one  man — not  one  wcxnan — not  one  child— not 
one  four-footed  beast  of  any  description  whatev- 
er I  One  dead,  uniform  silence  reigned  over  the 
wfai^  region.  With  the  inoonsidwaUe  exo^ 
tions  of  the  narrow  vicinage  of  some  few  forts,  I 
mh  to  be  andentood  ns  speakmg  literally.  I 
mean  to  prodncs  to  yea  more  tluui  three  wit- 
nesses, above  alt  exoepUon,  ^o  will  snpport 
this  assertion  in  its  foil  extent.  That  hnrrioaoe 
of  war  passed  through  every  part  of  the  central 
provinces  of  the  Carnatic.  Six  or  seven  districts 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south  (and  these  not  whol- 
ly untouched)  escaped  the  general  ravage. 

The  Carnatio  is  a  country  not  much  inferior 
XitcntnTtfaa  in  extent  to  England.  Figure  to  yonr- 
sell;  Mr.  Speaker,  the  land  in  whose 
representative  chair  you  sit ;  figure  to  yourself 
the  form  and  fashion  of  your  sweet  and  cheerful 
conntry  from  Thames  to  Trent,  north  and  south, 

whom  the  faith  wblcb  hoUs  tiie  moral  elemeuu  of 
the  world  toge^er  wu  no  protection."  All  this,  or 
neariy  all,  were  better  omitted  jn  such  a  place,  and 
pwhaps,  also,  hia  deseriptioD  of  Hyder  Ali's  confed- 
arntes  as  ttme  "who  buried  their  mutual  amnusi- 
tles  in  their  common  detestation  of  th«  creditors  of 
tho  Nabob  of  Arcot"  Ever;  one  mast  feel,  eipe- 
citDy  in  reacUng  these  sentaseea  aloud,  that  there 
is  a  heaviness  about  Aem  wUeh  ia  any  ASn^  but 
fitted  to  iotrodaoa  a  desoriptira  like  dwt  whfadt  fot 
lowa. 


and  from  the  Irish  to  the  German  Sea,  east  and 
west,  emptied  and  emboweled  (may  God  avert 
the  onen  of  ear  orimes  \)hy  ao  aooomidished  a 
desolBtion.  Extend  yaw  imagination  a  little 
farther,  and  then  suppose  yoor  ministers  taking 
a  survey  of  this  eone  of  waste  and  desolation  I 
What  would  be  your  tfaon^tts  if  yoa  should  be 
informed  that  they  were  oompating  how  much 
had  been  the  amount  of  the  excises,  how  much 
the  customs,  how  much  the  land  and  malt  tax, 
in  order  that  they  dould  ohaf:ge  (take  it  in  the 
most  favorable  light)  for  public  service  upui  the 
relics  of  the  satiated  vengeance  of  relentless  en- 
emies the  whoU  of  what  England  bad  yielded  in 
the  most  exuberant  seasons  of  peace  and  abund- 
ance? What  would  yon  call  it?  To  call  it 
tyranny,  sublimed  into  madness,  would  be  too 
faint  an  image.  Yet  this  very  madness  is  the 
principle  upon  which  the  ministers  at  your  right 
hand  have  proceeded  in  their  estimate  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Camatic,  when  they  were  providing, 
not  sui^ly  for  the  e^Mishmwits  of  its  proteo- 
tioo,  but  remrds  for  the  aadiors  oC  its  nun. 

Every  day  yon  are  fotigued  and  di^pusted 
with  this  oant,  "The  Carnatio  is  a  iiatiM^n. 
country  that  will  soon  recover,  and  —'"^ 
becmie  instantly  as  proqieroas  as  ever."  Th^ 
thutk  they  are  talking  to  innooenis,  wbo  will  be- 
lieve that,  by  sowing  of  dragoDS*  teeth,  men  may 
come  up  readygrovn  and  rMdy  armed."  They 
who  vrill  give  Siemselves  the  trouble  of  coasid> 
ering  (for  it  requires  no  great  reach  of  thought, 
no  veiy  profound  knowledge)  the  manner  in 
which  mankind  are  increased  and  countries  cul- 
tivated, will  regard  all  this  raving  as  it  ought  to 
be  regarded.  In  order  that  the  people,  after  a 
long  period  of  vexation  and  plunder,  may  be  in 
a  condition  to  maintain  government,  government 
must  begin  by  maintaining  them.  Here  the  road 
to  econinny  lies,  not  Enough  receipt,  but  through 
expense ;  and  in  that  country  nature  has  given 
DO  short  out  to  your  object.  Men  must  propa- 
gate, like  other  animals,  by  the  moaUi.  Never 
did  oppression  light  the  nuptial  torch-— never  did 
extortion  and  usury  spread  oat  the  genial  bed. 
Does  any  of  yoa  think  that  England,  so  wasted, 
Would,  wider  such  a  nuning  attendance,  so  rap- 
idly and  cheaply  recover?  But  he  is  meanly 
acquainted  wiUi  either  England  or  India,  who 
does  not  know  that  England  would  a  thousand 
times  sooner  resume  population,  fertility,  and 
what  ought  to  be  the  ultimate  secretion  from 
both,  revenue,  than  such  a  country  as  the  Car- 
natic. 

The  Camatic  is  not  by  the  bounty  of  nature  a 
fertile  soil.  The  general  size  of  its  Rfqaim  ton- 
cattle  is  proof  enough  that  it  is  much  S'ilt^i^M'?"" 
otherwise.  It  is  some  days  since  I  Ff<^ 
moved  that  a  curious  and  interesting  map,  kept 
in  the  India  House,  should  be  laid  Mom  you.* 

"  Cadmua,  having  slain  a  dragon  which  guarded 
the  fbontain  of  Man.  sowed  its  teeth  by  command 
of  Hinerva,  and  instantly  fuU-giowD  men  sprang  op, 
amnedi  fiom  the  gmnnd. 

*•  Hr.  Banard's  map  of  the  Jaghire.  By  Jof 
Urr  Is  here  meant  a  tract  of  oountiy  vThoae  leve- 
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The  India  Hoqn  ia  not  yet  m  readinen  to  send 
h;  IbMetheftfarabcoDgbtdownmyownooiiy, 
inl  there  it  bee  for  the  nia  of  eay  getitleiDan 
wba  nuj  thiiA  aieh  e  matter  worthy  of  hie  at- 
teotian.  It  ii,  indeed,  a  ooble  vutp,  and  of  ma- 
Ue  thinge;  but  it  ie  deoieiTe  agaiiiM  the  goUea 
draims  aAd  sangtuoe  ipeoalatioBi  of  avarioe  ran 
mad.  In  addition  to  what  yon  know  moit  be 
the  case  in  every  part  of  the  world  (the  neoes- 
mly  of  a  preriooa  provistoa  of  habitation,  seed, 
Btookt  oapital),  that  map  will  dww  yon  that  the 
oae  of  the  infloenoee  of  Heaven  itself  are  in  that 
ooontry  a  work  o€  art.  The  Carnatio  is  refresh- 
ed by  few  or  do  living  bropka  or  numing  MFeams, 
and  it  haa  rain  only  at  a  eeason ;  but  its  ]»odaet 
of  rioe  exaota  the  use  of  water  snbjeet  to  per- 
petnal  command.  Thia  b  the  national  bank  of 
the  Carnatio,  on  which  it  most  have  a  perpetual 
credit,  or  it  perishes  irretrievabiy.  For  that  rea- 
aoo,  in  the  bifpier  timee  of  In^  a  nmber  aU 
most  inei«dible  of  reserroire  have  been  made  in 
ebosen  plaeea  throoghout  the  whole  ooontry. 
They  an  formed  for  the  greatM-  part  of  moonda 
of  earth  and  stones,  with  iloioes  of  solid  maaon< 
17;  the  whde  oomtrnoted  wiUi  admiraUe  ^iU 
and  labor,  and  maintained  at  a  mighty  eharge. 
In  the  territory  contained  in  that  map  ah»e,  I 
have  been  at  Uie  tronble  of  reckoning  the  resar- 
vmn,  and  they  amoant  to  upward  of  eleven 
hundred,  from  the  extent  of  two  or  three  acres 
to  five  miles  in  circoit.  From  these  reservoirs 
onrrents  are  oocasionally  drawn  over  the  fields, 
and  these  watar-coarMs  again  call  for  a  ccnstd- 
erable  expense  to  keep  them  properly  sooored 
and  doly  leveled.  Taking  the  distriot  in  that 
Dup  as  a  measnre,  there  can  not  be  in  the  Car- 
natio and  Taojore  fewer  than  ten  tboosand  of 
Ibeee  resMrvars  of  the  larger  and  middling  di- 
nwnnoDs,  to  lay  notlui^  ^  those  for  donustic 
aarvkes  and  the  osa  of  religious  porifloationa. 
These  are  not  dw  enterprises  of  yoor  power, 
nor  in  a  style  ai  magniAoenoe  snited  to  Urn  taste 
9t  your  minister.  Theee  are  the  monoments  o£ 
real  kings,  who  wore  the  hfiun  of  their  people ; 
testators  to  a  poster!^  which  they  embraced  as 
their  own.  These  are  the  grand  sepalohers 
bailt  by  ambitioa ;  bat  by  the  ambiUon  of  an  in- 
■uiable  benevolence,  which,  not  contented  with 
rogaing  in  the  dispensation  of  happiness  daring 
the  coatraoted  term  of  human  life,  had  strained, 
with  lUl  the  reacbbga  and  graspings  of  a  viva- 
eious  mind,  to  extend  the  dominion  of  their  boun- 
ty beyond  the  limits  of  nalore,  and  to  perpetuate 
themselves  through  generations  of  generations, 
the  guardians,  the  protectmv,  the  nourishers  of 
mankind  I 

Long  before  the  late  invasion,  the  persons  who 
TteiMndn  are  objeots  of  the  grant  of  poUic  mra- 
ey  DOW  before  yoa  bad  so  diverted  the 
^  supply  of  the  pious  funds  of  culture 

nees  are  permaQeatly  ssiigned  to  some  iodividnsl 
or  oompsoy  tat  a  speciflc  porpoae.  Tbe  Js^ire  re- 
fonred  U  in  Uiia  case  was  an  extensive  diatri9t  in 
the  neigUioriiood  oriladras,  wluA  had  beensnat- 
ed  by  ttie  Nabob  to  flie  Kast  Xd^  Compsiqr  for 
miUtaiy  aarviee. 


'  and  popolatioo,  that  every  where  the  reeerrohi 
wars  (allan  into  a  misarabla  deeay.  Bat  after 
those  domeatie  eaemies  bad  provoked  the  entry 
of  ft  onMl  and  foreigb  fee  into  tba  aoantry,  ha 
did  not  leave  ft  until  Us  revenge  had  completed 
the  destnwtion  began  hf  dieir  avarioe.  Fewj 
very  few  indeedi  of  theee  magariDes  irf  wat«r  Aat 
are  not  either  totally  deetr^ed,  or  cot  tbioagb 
whh  snob  gsfie  as  to  require  a  serioaa  attention, 
and  mooh  cost  to  re-establish  them  as  the  means 
of  present  suhaistenoe  to  the  peqde,  and  of  fntore 
revenue  to  the  state. 

What,  sir,  would  a  virtooos  and  enlightened 
ministry  do  on  the  view  of  Uie  ruins 
of  such  works  before  them  T  on  the  br  om  nuiM^ 
view  of  suoh  a  chasm  of  desolatkm 
as  that  which  yawned  in  the  midst  <^  those  coon- 
tries,  to  the  north  and  south,  which  still  bore  some, 
vestiges  of  cultivation  f  They  would  have  re- 
duced all  their  most  aooessary  establidtments ; 
Uiey  wooM  have  snspended  the  justest  paymeats ; 
tbey  wonld  have  Mn|doyed  every  shilling  derived 
from  the  prodoctpg  to  rwinimate  the  powers  of  flie 
unprodootiTa  parts.  While  tbey  were  perfbna- 
ingthisftndamMitaldnQF — wfaile  they  were  oeb- 
Inmting  these  mysteries  of  justiee  ai^  humani^, 
they  would  have  told  the  corps  of  fictitious  creo* 
ittm,  whose  crimes  were  their  claims,  that  they 
must  keep  an  awfnl  distance  ;  that  tbey  must  si> 
lenoe  their  inaospiotous  tongues  ;  that  they  must 
hold  off  their  profane  and  unh^lowed  paws  frtan 
this  holy  work.  They  would  have  proclaimed, 
with  a  voioe  that  should  moke  itself  heard,  that 
in  every  ooontry  the  first  creditor  is  the  plow; 
that  this  original,  iitdefeanble  eUm  sopersedes 
every  other  demand. 

This  is  what  a  wise  and  virtuous  ministry 
would  have  done  and  said.  This,  therefore,  is 
what  our  minister  ooaU  never  think  of  nying 
or  doing.  A  ministry  (tf  another  kind  would 
have  first  improved  the  oonatry,  and  have  thus 
laid  a  stdid  feondatioB  fat  ftatore  t^mleDoe  and 
futoreL  Itaroe.  Bat  on  this  grand  point  of  the  ree- 
tOTatioB  of  the  eoontry  tbwe  is  not  ime  pliable 
to  be  found  in  the  oorrespMidenoe  of  oar'  mint^ 
ters,  from  the  first  to  the  last.  Tbey  feh  notb> 
ing  for  a  land  desolated  by  fire,  sword,  and  fam- 
ine;  their  qrmpathies  took  another  direction. 
They  were  touched  with  pity  for  bribery,  ao 
long  tormented  with  a  fhiitlras  itching  of  its 
palms;*"  their  bowels  yearned  for  usury,  that 
had  long  missed  the  harvest  of  its  tetuning 
months  they  felt  for  peculation,  which  had 
been  for  so  many-years  raking  in  the  dust  of  an 
empty  treasury ;  they  were  melted  into  00m pas- 
sion for  rapine  and  oppression,  licking  their  dry, 
parched,  unbloody  jaws.  These  were  the  ob- 
jects of  their  ac^Kutude  I  These  were  the  naeo»> 
sttiea  for  irtiich  tbey  were  stodioos  to  provide  I 

To  state  the  country  and  it*  raveanea  k  their 
real  conditioa,  uid  to  provide  for  those  fletitioai 
claims,  consistently  with  the  support  oS  an  army 

>*  "Yet  let  ms  tell  you.  Cassias, 70a  Toumelf 
Are  nnuh  eaademnad  to  have  an  HAimg 
folwL"  JmUut  Omt. 

**  Interest  is  rated  by  Oa  mooA  in  India. 
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Hid  a  crril  aMaUnbmeid,  would  have  been  iia- 
,f  powiblB;  therefore  the  minutm  mhb 
Atxmtict  silent  on  tbat  bead,  and  rest  tbem- 
•SmmV  selvee  <hi  the-  aottiwi^  ol  hard  M»- 
mmmmiMf.  g^ftg^^  ^/^^     ^  letter  to  the  ooart 

of  IKreeton,  writtcp  in  the  year  1781,  ipeeiUat- 
ing  OD  what  diight  be  the  minh  of «  «^  ousagA- 
nent  of  the  oomtoiee  awigned  the  Nabob  of 
Aroot,  Mm  the  rareaM  aa  in  time  of  peaoa  at 
twehe  faandred  thonmid  pooode  a  jear,  a»  he 
doeatboee  oftheEiag  ofTeajoce  (which  had  not 
been  assigned)  at  four  hnndFad  and  flftj.**  Go 
this  Lord  Maoartney  gToonda  his  ealotUaUoBs,  and 
on  this  tbejr  ehooee  to  groond  theirs.  It  was  oa 
this  oalcolation  that  the  ministzj,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  thf  lemonstianoes  the  ooort  of  Dintet- 
ors,  have  oompelled  that  miserable,  enslaved  bodj 
topottbeir  bandstoan  orcfer  for  appropriating  the 
enortnoos  sum  of  <£480,000  annoally  as  a  fond  for 
paying  to  their  rebrilioQS  eerrants  a  debt  oontraot- 
ed  in  defiance  of  thur  ekaiest  and  noat  positive 
itgoDetioDs. 

The  authority  and  infonnatkn  of  Lord 
leidXMwi-  urtnqr  ia  heldhii^  OB  this  Doeaaiai, 
ShtaS^  thoogh  it  if  tetally  r<{}eoted  in  every 
fcartWMtgf  other partieidar  of  this  borinees.  I 
belief*  Xbrn  the  honor  of  being  aU 
nwat  as  old  aa  aoqaaintaoee  as  any  Ltnd 
oaitaqr  haa.  A  eomtaat  and  nriirakaa  friend- 
ship has  sobsirted  between  ns  from  a  very  early 
penod;  and  I  trust  he  Okinks  that,  as  I  respaot 
his  ohaiaoter,  and  in  general  admire  bis  ooodoot, 
I  am  tme  of  thoaa  who  feel  no  common  interest 
in  his  repQtation ;  yet  I  do  not  henta^  wholly 
to  disallow  the  oalcnlaticn  of  1781,  withoot  any 
apprebensioa  that  I  shall  aj^Mar  to  distrust  hk 
veraoity  at  his  jadgsaent.  This  peaoe  warimate 
of  ravenna  wha  not  grounded  on  the  state  of  the 
Caniatio.  as  it  then,  or  as  it  bad  recently  stood. 
It  was  a  statement  of  fotmer  and  bettw  tiqws. 
'ntere  is  no  doubt  that  a  period  did  exist,  when 
the  large  praliOD  of  t)ie  Camatio  held  by  the  Na^ 
bob  of  Axnot  might  be  &irly  held  to  prodnoe  a- 
iwfeniieto1hat,ortoagr«ei«ramoiuit;  bat  the 
vrbcJe  had  bo  melted  away  by  the  slow  and  siitet 
hoetiiity  of  opiwesuctt  tin  mil  management,  tbat 
tin  revMiaes,  sinki^  with  the  jwoqiMitf  of  the 
ooontiy,  had  fallen  to  about  .iC800,000  a  year, 
•no  bMbre  an  enemy's  horse  bad  imprinted  his 
hoof  on  the  soil  of  the  Camatic."  From  that 
view,  and  iadepeodently  of  the  deoisive  efleots  of 
Ae  war  whiob  ensaed,  ^  Eyre  Coote  conceived 
tbat  yean  must  pass  before  the  oountry  oonld  be 
restored  to  its  fiwmer  prosperity  and  jwodnetioa. 
It  was  that  state  of  rayenoe  (namely,  the  aotnal 
state  before  the  war)  which  tba  Direoton  have 
opposed  to  Lord  Haofcrtney's  specolation.  They 
Ttii  iiirMM  If  refused  to  take  the  revenues  for  nunre 
*iDh..i^   than  <e800,000.   In  this  they  are 

Lord  Maosrtasjr  was  at  that  tfase  Govemcr  of 
Hadiks. 

M  xbe  BHUuterin  wbich  Mr.  Barite  here  individ» 
alixas,  bj  mentjoaiag  tiie  borse'a  Aeef,  Is  peodlarly 
aiiptopiista  and  beaatifal  after  the  deacriplkn  glvw 
en  alpve  of  the  "wUrlvtsdaf  dOMhf^  wUoh  had 
■wept  over  the  Camatio. 


justified  by  Lord  Macartney  himself  who,  in  a 
subsequent  letter,  informs  the  oonrt  that  his 
sketch  is  a  matter  of  ipeeolation;  it  snppoeeo 
the  ooontiy  nstoied  to  in  anoiant  prosperi^, 
and  Aia  x«v«we  to  be  in  a  ooniae  of  offiMAno 
and  honast  ocdlsetian.  If,  therefine,  the  minis- 
teia  have  gone  vraig,  dugr  vere  not  deeeived 
by  Lord  Maoartn^j  Huj  were  deoeived  by  no 
man.  The  estimate  of  the  Directors  is  neaify 
the  very  estimate  furnished  by  the  right  hooor- 
able  geoUeman  himself  [Mr.  Dondas],  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world  in  me  of  the  printed  r^oitt 
of  his  own  omumittee ;  but  as  soon  as  be  ob- 
tained his  power,  he  chose  to  abandcm  bis  ao- 
oount.  Nj>  part  of  his  i^dal  oondoot  can  bo 
defended  at  tha  gnnud  of  his  parliamentKry  iiw 
fbnnation. 

In  this  dashing  tf  aoooonts  and  eatimates^ 
ongbtnottheministiy,  if  they  wished  T>>wi«tiiij 
to  preserve  even  appearanoes,  to  have 
waited  for  infimnation  of  the  actual  u  bt*a 
result  of  these  speculations,  bef<»re  *'*<'*'*^ 
they  laid  a  ohai^  and  sooh  a  charge,  not  con* 
dit^mally  and  eventoallyj-bnt  pontively  and  au- 
thoritatively, upon  a  ooQBtiy  which  they  aU 
knew,  and  whibb  one  of  tfwm  had  ngbtarad  on 
the  records  of  tUs  Hooae,  to  bo  vrieted  bqrond 
aU  asample,  hf  eray  c^ipresrion  of  an  abusiv* 
gownment,  and  every  ravage  of  a  desolating 
war.  Bat  that  yon  may  diseem  in  what  man- 
DOT  they,  use  th*  eonreqwndenoe  of  o^e^  and 
that  thereby  you  m^  enter  into  the  true  qnrit 
of  the  miniiterial  Board  of  Control,  I  desire  yon, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  remark,  tbat  through  their  whole 
oontraver«y  with  the  court  of  Directors,  they  do 
not  so  much  as  hint  at  their  ever  having  seen 
any  other  paper  fnm  Lord  Maoartney,  or  ai^ 
oUier  estimate  revenue,  than  diie  of  1781.  To 
this  they  hold.  Here  thqy  take  poat }  here  thaiy 
inbenoh  thenuelvee. 

When  I  first  read  tUs  carious  controversy  be- 
tween the  miniiterial  board  and  the  aaiuy  m^- 
ooart  of  Direatna,**  oMnmon  onndor  KJtjlSj. 
obliged  aw  to  attribota  their  teoacioai 
adherwiw  to  the  eatiDiato  of  1781  to  <>>>«>>«*« 
a  total  ignoranoo  of  what  had  appeared  upon  Aa 
reoofds.  But  the  ri^t  honorahiB  gentleman  haa 
chosen  to  ocne  forwud  with  an  unoalled-fbr  deo- 
Iarati<Hi;  be  boastbgly  tells  you  Aat  be  has  seen, 
read,  digested,  eon  pared  every  thbg,  and  that,  if 
be  has  sinned,  be  Iwa  sinned  with  his  eyes  broad 
open.  Since,  then,  the  ministers  will  obstinately 
"shut  the  gatin  d* mercy"  on  tbemsetves,  let  them 
add  to  Uieir  crimes  -vihM  aggmvatiots  they  please. 
They  have,  then  (since  it  must  be  so),  willfoUy 
and  oornqitly  suppressed  the  information  which 
they  ought  to  have  produced,  and,  for  the  support 
of  pecolatio^  have  made  themselvea  guilty  d 
qioliation  and  rappreeaioQ  <tf  evidenoe.  The  pa- 
per I  bold  in  roy  hand,  which  totally  overturns 
(for  the  present,  at  least)  the  estimate  of  1781, 
diey  have  no  oure  taken  notice  of  in  Aeir  con- 
troversy  with  the  court  of  Kraetorathan  if  it  had 
TUi  cuBtroversy  ansa  oat  of  tha  resistoaae 
made  Iqr  the  Direeton  to-ttie  order  of  tba  Board  of 
Control  ht  the  p^mant  of  ttieia  debts. 
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no  exiMenoe.  It  is  the  report  made  by  a  com- 
mittee appobted  at  Madras  to  nMOage  the  wb<de 
of  tbe  NX  ooaotriea  asaigned  to  the  Company  by 
th«  Nabob  flf  ArcoL  This  committee  was  wise- 
ly iastitDted  by  Lord  Maoartney,  to  remove  from 
himself  the  aospioion  of  all  improper  maoagfo- 
meot  in  so  invidioos  a  trust,  and  it  seeros  to  haTfl 
been  well  ohoeen.  This  committee  has  made  a 
oomparative  estimate  of  the  only  six  districts 
which  were  in  a  condition  to  be  let  to  farm.  In 
one  set  of  columns  they  state  the  gross  and  qet 
produce  of  the  districts  as  let  by  the  Nabob.  To 
that  statement  they  oppo&o  the  terms  on  which 
die  same  districts  were  rented  for  fire  years  un- 
der their  authority.  Under  the  Nabob,  the  gross 
farm  was  so  high  as  <£570,000  sterling.  What 
was  the  clear  produce?  Why,  no  more  than 
about  d£25(},000;  and  this  was  the  whole  profit 
to  the  Nabob's  treasnry,  under  his  own  manage- 
ment, of  all  the  districts  which  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  let  to  fiuin  on  the  27th  of  May,  1 782. 
Lord  Macartney's  leases  atipolated  a  gross  prod- 
ooo  of  no  toon  than  dwot  eEd30,000,  but  then 
the  estimated  net  amount  was  nearly  double 
the  Nabob's.  It,  iMwever,  did  not  then  e»»ed 
•£480,000 ;  wad  Lord  Macartney^  eommissioa- 
ers  talEe  credfit  for  an  annoal  reTcnne  amounting 
to  this  dear  sam.  Here  is  no  speoolation ;  here 
is  no  inaccurate  accoum  clandestinely  c4)tained 
from  those  who  might  wish,  and  were  enabled 
to  deceive.  It  is  the  authorized,  recorded  state 
ofa  real  recent  transaction.  Here  is  cot  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds — not  eight  hundred. 
The  whole  revenue  of  the  Carnatio  yielded  no 
more  in  May,  1782,  than  four  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  poands ;  nearly  the  very  pre- 
cise sum  which  your  minister,  who  is  so  careful 
of  the  public  security,  has  carried  from  all  de- 
scriptions of  establishment,  to  form  a  fund  for 
the  private  emolument  of  bis  creatures.'* 

In  this  estimate  we  see,  as  I  have  joat  observed, 
the  Nabob's  farms  rated  so  high  as  cS570,OOO. 
Hitherto  alt  is  well ;  bat  follow  on  to  the  effect- 
ive net  revenue — there  the  illusion  vanishes ;  and 
yoo  will  not  find  nearly  so  moob  as  half  the  prod- 
oee.  It  is  with  reason,  iher^ore,  Lord  Macart- 
ney invariably,  throughout  the  whole  correspond- 
ence, qoaliflea  all  his  views  and  expectations'of 
revenue,  and  all  bis  plans  for  its  application, 
with  this  indispensable  condition,  that  the  man- 
agement is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot.  Should  that  fatal  measure  take  place, 
he  has  ovw  and  over  again  told  you  tfaat  he  has 
no  prospect  of  realizing  any  thing  whatsoever 
for  any  public  purpose.  With  these  weighty 
deelarations,  oonfinned  by  snob  a  state  (Hindis- 

"  The  Company  were,  of  coorse,  nnabla  to 
the  Nabob's  debts  at  once,  and  the  Boand  i^Contrtd 
therefore  exacted  from  the  Directors  a  paper  setting 
apart  for  this  purpose  twelve  Ucs  of  pagodas,  or 
aboat  £480,000  a  year.  It  appeus,  from  the  sbovo 
eompntatloa,  th&t  tho  entire  revaaae  of  the  Camatic 
would  be  afasorbed  by  this  aisi^ment  Nothing  re- 
mained for  ita-govemtnent  and  defense,  ^ia  wss 
left  to  come  ont  of  the  other  means  of  the  Company, 
and  if  these  failed,  from  the  pnblio  treasnry  at  borne. 


potable  fact  before  them,  what  has  been  done  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex<dieqtier  and  his  accora- 
plioesf  OmU  I  be  believed T  Th^  have  de- 
livered over  those  my  territories,  on  the  keep- 
ing of  which  in  the  hands  of  tJu  eommitten  the 
defense  oT  our  dominioae,  and,  what  was  man 
dear  to  them,  posribly,  their  own  job^  d^nded ; 
they  have  delivered  back  again,  witboat  condi- 
tion, without  urangmneot,  without  stipulatioa 
of  soy  sort  fiw  the  natives  of  any  rank,  the  whole 
of  those  vast  countries,  to  many  of  which  he  had 
no  just  claim,  into  the  ruinous  mismanagement 
of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot !  To  erovra  all,  accord- 
ing to  ^eir  miserable  practice  whenever  they  do 
any  thing  transcendently  absurd,  they  preface 
this  their  abdication  of  their  trust  by  a  solemn 
declaration,  that  ttaey  were  not  cblifpsd  to  it  by 
any  principle  of  pcdicy,  or  uy  demand  of  jiutioe 
whatsoever. 

I  have  stated  to  yon  the  estimated  produce  ot 
the  territoriee  of  the  Cametie,  in  a  con-  nibwuuu 
ditioa  to  be  fermed  in  1782,  aooordii^ 
to  the  different  maoagementa  into  ^riiksh  they 
fall,  and  this  estimate  the  ministers  have  dio^ht 
proper  to  snppress.  Hoo6  that,  two  other  ac- 
ooimts  have  been  received.  The  first  infmns 
us  that  there  has  been  a  recovery  of  what  is 
called  arrear,  as  well  as  of  an  improvement  of 
the  revMtue  of  one  of  the  six  provinces  [Tinne< 
vetly]  which  were  let  in  1782.  It  was  brought 
about  by  making  a  new  war.  Afler  some  sharp 
actions,  by  the  resolution  and  skill  of  Colonel 
Fullarton,  several  of  the  petty  princes  of  the 
most  southeriy  of  the  unwasted  province.^  were 
compelled  to  pay  very  heavy  rents  and  tributes, 
who  for  a  long  time  before  had  not  paid  any  ac- 
knowledgment. .  After  this  reduction,  by  the  care 
of  Mr.  Irwin,  one  of  the  CMnmittee,  that  province 
was-divided  into  twelve  farms.  This  operation 
raised  the  income  of  that  particular  province ; 
the  others  remain  as  they  were  first  fanned.  So 
that,  instead  of  producing  only  their  original  rent 
of  .£480,000,  they  netted,  in  about  tvra  years  and 
a  quarter,  <£l,320,000  steriing,  which  would 
be  abont  fsEfifiOjOOO  a  year  if  the  recovered  ar- 
rear was  not  included.  What  dedoetion  is  to  be 
made  on  account  that  arrear  I  ean  not  de- 
termine, but  certainly  what  wouM  reduce  the 
annual  income  cmisiderably  below  the  rate  I  have 
allowed. 

'  The  second  account  received  is  the  letting  of 
the  wasted  provinces  of  the  Camatic.  '  This,  I 
understand,  is  at  a  fpvwing  rent,  which  may  or 
may  not  realize  what  it  promises ;  but  if  it  should 
answer,  it  will  raise  the  whole,  at  some  future 
time,  to  .£1,200,000. 

Yoo  must  here  remark,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
revenue  is  the  produce  of  all  the  Nabob's  domin- 
ions. Daring  the  assignment  the  Nabob  paid 
nothing,  because  the  Company  bad  all.  Sup- 
posing the  whde  of  the  lately-assigned  territory 
to  yield  up  to  Uie  most  sangniae  expectations 
of  ^e  right  honorable  gentleman ;  and  suppose 
<£l,200,000  to  be  annually  realized  (of  wfaiob 
we  actually  know  <d  no  more  than  the  reaUxiag 
of  six  hundred  tbousaod},  out  of  this  you  must 
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dfidoot  the  sabftidy  aad  rent  which  the  Nabob 
paid  before  the  aMigninent,  nam^,  «e340,000 
a  year.  This  rednoM  baok  tha  rerannei  appH- 
oiMo  to  the  aev  ^atribatnamada  bf  his  M^fos- 
^'amiiUMn,  to  about ^00,000.  Ofthatnm, 
five  eighths  are  by  them  sonenderod  to  the 
debts.  The  rdnuuning  three  are  the  only  fond 
left  for  all  the  purpoees  so  magnificently  dis- 
played in  the  letter  the  Board  Coptrot ;  that 
ia,  for  the  newscast  peaoe  est&blisbmeat ;  a  new 
fand  for  ordnance  and  fratifioatioiu ;  and  a  large 
lUlowance  for  what  they  call  "the  splendor  of 
the  Dorbar"  {Court  of  the  Nabob]. 

You  have  heard  the  aoooiut  of  these  terri- 
tories aa  they  stood  in  1782.  Yoa  have  seen  the 
actual  receipt  since  the  assignment  in  1781,  of 
which  I  redoia  aboat  two  years  and  a  quarter 
(ffodootive.  I  have  stated  to  yoa  the  expeota- 
tion  from  the  wasted  part.  For  realizing  all 
thisi  yoa  may  valoe  youraelm  on  the  vigor  and 
diligenoe  of  a  gorenKH*  and  oommittee  that  have 
done  so  mooh.  If  these  hopes  from  the  oommit- 
tee are  ratiooal,  remember  that  the  committee 
it  no  more.  Tour  miaistwa,  who  have  formed 
their  food  for  these  debts  on  the  preenmed  ^Ssct 
at  the  committee's  management,  have  put  a  com- 
plete end  to  that  oommittee.  Their  acts  are 
resoioded ;  their  leases  are  broken ;  their  rent- 
ers are  dispersed.  Your  minister*  knew,'wbeQ 
they  sigufld  the  death-warrant  of  the  Camatio, 
that  the  Nabob  would  not  only  turn  all  these  un- 
fortunate farmers  of  revenue  out  of  employment, 
but  that  he  has  d«tounced  his  severest  vengeance 
against  them  for  acting  under  British  authority. 
With  a  knowledge  of  this  disposition,  a  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  And  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  iooited  by  no  public  advantage,  im- 
pelled by  no  public  necessity,  in  a  strain  of  the 
most  vantOB  perfidy  which  has  ever  stained  the 
on  Dels  of  mankind,  have  delivered  over  to  plun- 
der, imprisonmaat,  exile,  and  death  itself^  accord- 
ing to  the  mercy  of  such  execrable  tyrants  aa 
Amir  al  0mm  and  Paul  Benfield,  the  unhappy 
and  deluded  souls  who,  untaught  by  oniform  ex- 
ample, were  still  weak  enough  to  put  their  tmst 
in  English  faith.**  They  have  gone  farther ;  they 
have  thought  proper  to  mock  and  outrage  their 
misery  by  ordering  them  protection  and  o<nn- 
pensation.  From  what  power  is  this  proteotioD 
to  be  derived  ?  And  from  what  fund  is  this  eom- 
ponsation  to  arise  ?  .  The  revenues  are  delivered 
over  to  their  oppressor ;  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tioD,  from  whence  that  revenue  is  to  arise,  and 
under  which  they  live,  is  surrendered  to  the  same 
iron  hands  ;  and  that  they  shall  be  deprived  of 
all  refuge  and  all  hope,  the  minister  has  made  a 
solemn,  voiostary  de<^anUion  that  ha  never  will 
interfere  wiA  the  Nabob's  internal  government. 

VI.  The  last  thing  considered  1:^  the  Board 
Ttec«BF»-  of  Control,  among  the  debts  ttf  the  Car- 
■r''  P**-   natic,  was  that  arising  to  the  East  In- 

*■  Tbe  fhvotite  son  of  the  Nabob,  Amb  nl  Omin, 
was  so  vfanoos  and  orael,  th&t,  altboogh  destined  to 
■occeed  hii  father,  ttka  Company  set  him  aside  on 
the  death  of  the  Nabob  in  1795,  and  gave  the  gov- 
erameot  to  his  brother. 


dia  Company,  which,  after  the  provision  for  the 
eamirj  and  the  consolidation  of  1777,  was  to 
divide  the  residne  ci  the  Aind  of  de480,000  a 
year  with  the  lenders  of  1767.  This  debt  die 
worthy  cJiainnan,  who  sits  opposite  to  me,  eon- 
tends  to  be  three  milliou  sterlii^.  Lord  Ma- 
cartney's account  of  1781  states  it  to  be,  at  that 
period,  061,200,000.  The  first  account  of  the 
court  of  DireotWB  makes  it  de900,000.  This, 
like  the  private  debt,  being-  without  any  solid 
existence,  ia  incapable  of  any  distinct  Gmits. 
Whatever  its  amount  or  its  validity  may  be,  one 
thing  is  clear ;  it  is  of,  the  nature  and  quality  of 
a  public  debt.  In  that  light,  nothtt^  is  provided 
for  it  but  an  eventual  surplus  to  be  divided  with 
one  class  of  the  private  demands,  after  satisfying 
the  two  first  ola«wa.  Never  was  a  more  shame- 
ful postponing  a  public  demand,  which,  by  the 
reason  .of  the  thing,  and  the  uniform  practice  of 
all  natioaa,  supersedes  every  private  claim.** 

Those  who  gave  this  preference  to  private 
claims  consider  the  Company's  as  a  lawfal  de- 
mand ;  else,  why  did  titey  pretend  to  provide  for 
it?  On  their  own  prineiples  they  are  condemned. 

But  I,  sir,  who  profess  to  spnk  to  your  under- 
standing and  to  y«ir  oMiscieaoe,  and  tu»mio^ 
to  brush  away  from  this  businees  all  SS.'^JJ^ 
false  colors,  ^1  false  appellations^  as  amarihtCiik 
well  as  false  facts,  do  positively  deny  "* 
that  the  Camatio  owes  a  shilling  to  the  Compa- 
ny, whatever  the  Cnnpany  may  be  indebted  to 
that  undone  country.  It  owes  nothing  to  the 
Company,  for  this  plain  and  simple  reason :  The 
ttrritory  charged  mth  the  dtbt  ii  their  own /  To 
say  that  their  revenues  fall  short,  and  owe  them 
money,  is  to  say  they  are  in  debt  to  themselves, 
which  is  only  talking  nonsense.  The  fact  is, 
that  by  the  invasion  of  an  enemy,  and  the  ruin 
a[  tiM  ooontiy,  the  Company,  either  in  its  own 
name  or  in  the  names  of  the  Nabob  of  Aroot  and 
Rajah  of  .Tanjore,  his  lost  for  several  years  wbat 
it  might  have  looked  to  receive  fiwm  its  own  es- 
tate. If  men  were  allowed  to  credit  themselves, 
npcm  such  |winciples  any  one  might  soon  grow 
rich  by  this  mode  of  accountiDg.  A  flood  comes 
down  upon  a  man's  estate  in  the  Bedford  level 
of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  drowns  his 
rents  for  ten  years.  The  chaneelkMr  would  pnt 
that  man  into  the  hands  of  a  trustee,  who  would 
gmvflly  malm  up  his  botdts,  and  for  this  loss  credit 

**  The  civil  and  military  govflmment  of  India,  and 
th«  charge  of  its  rev«naes,  had  been  taken  from  tha 
Compaayby  Mr.  Pitfs  bill,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  government  All  debts  dae  to  the 
Con^any  bad,  tfamfore,  become  jmblie  debts ;  and 
if  tnvagbt  into  the  aoooost  at  all,  oa^h^  on  eatab- 
Uahed  principles,  te  have  taken  the  precedenee  of 
every  other.  Instead  of  this,  they  had  been  pat 
after  most  of  the  otbera  I  Mr.  Btirke,  however,  con- 
tends that  they  ooght  not  to  be  bronght  into  the 
aoconot  at  all.  The  Company  were  now  raastera  of 
the  Goantiy;  and  whatever  snniB  they  had  expend- 
ed in  tfaos  adding  to  Hieir  dominions  ongfat  to  ,be 
carried  to  the  account  of  "profit  and  loss."  They 
ought  not  to  be  brooght  in  as  debU.  to  aqoeeie  more 
revenne  ont  of  the  natives,  or  to  be  saddled  on  the 
:  pi^lic>  if  that  revenne  shoold  feil 
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Uawdf  IB  Ub  aoooiiBt  for  a  d«bt  dm  to  bim  of 
^10,000.  It  ii^  hcnnmr,  on  this  principle  the 
Cain|iMj  nukM  1^  ito  dMoaadt  do  the  Caimtio. 
In  peace  tbsjr  go  the  fill  leagth,  uxi  iiklMd  more 
than  the  fall  ieogth,  or  what  the  people  o&n  bear 
fiirinirrenteitabliahiawta;  then  they  are  absunl 
enoiigb  to  eopaoHdatB  all  tbn  oalaB^tiea  (tf  w 
intodebtB;  to  matamoiphow  the  denstatumaor 
the  ooimtry  into  demutdi  npao  ita  fatnre  prodoo* 
ticn.  What  !■  this  bat  to  avow  a  imdatioa  at- 
terljr  to  destn^  dieir  own  eoontryv  uxi  to  foroe 
the  people  to  paj  (at  their  snfferuaga,  to  a  goT- 
emment  which  lias  proved  unable  to  protect  ei- 
ther the  share  of  the  hnri>andman  or  their  ownY 
In  ereiy  lease  oC  a  hno,  the  inTaaiaa  of  an  ene- 
my, inttead  of  forming  a  demand  for  arrear,  ii  a 
release  of  rent;  wnr  for  that  release  is  it  at  all  nec- 
enaiy  to  show  that  the  invasion  has  left  nothing 
to  theoooapier  ef  thaaoil,  thoo^  in  the  present 
ease  it  vonld  b«  too  mbjt  to  prove  that  malan-- 
duly  foot.  I  theiefon  andmd  toy  right  bon- 
onUa  fiiand,  who,  vbn  he  onnraaed  the  Coai< 
ptqr*s  aoooanti,  a  pnUmimiy  to  a  Ull  Aat 
oogfat  not  to  stand  flu  folsehood  of  any  kind,  BxoA 
his  disoeming  eye  and  his  deciding  hand  on  these 
debts  of  the  Company,  from  the  Nabob  trf  Aroot 
and  Riyah  of  Tanjora,  and  at  cob  strake  ex- 
punged them  all,  as  utterly  irreooTanble ;  be 
might  have  added,  as  ntterly  onfoanded. 

On  these  groonds  I  do  not  blame  the  arrange- 
ment this  day  in  qnestion,  as  a  preference  given 
to  the  flebt  ttf  individoals  over  the  Company's 
debt.  Id  my  eye,  it  is  no  more  than  the  prefer- 
ence of  a  flotkn  over  a  chimera ;  bat  I  blame 
the  prefereooe  given  to  those  flotitioas  private 
debts  over  the  standing  defense  and  the  standing 
gowmment.  It  ia  thsN  Aa  pablio  is  robbed. 
It  ianbbad  iaits  army;  it  ii  robbed  ia  itseinl 
■dminiBtnition ;  it  is  robbed  in  ita  credit;  it  is 
robbed  in  its  inrcstmeat,  wlkidi  forma  the  ooca- 
maraial  coimeotioa  between  that  country  and 
IBxaope.    There  is  tb»  robbeiy. 

But  my  principal  i^l^eation  lies  a  good  deal 
TUiMtntd*  deeper.  Th*t  debt  to  the  Company 
SSJK^TiU*'  "  pretext  under  Trtiioh  all  the 
■BNw^ttHSto-  other  debts  lurk  and  cover  them- 
selves. That  debt  forms  the  fool, 
patrid  mucus,  in  which  are  engendered  the 
whole  brood  of  oroepiug  asoarides,  all  the  end- 
less invdntions,  the  eternal  knot,  added  to  a  knot 
of  those  inexpognable  tape-worms  which  devour 
the  nutriment,  and  eat  ap  the  bowels  of  India. 
It  is  neoessaiT,  sir,  yon  shoQld  recollect  two 
thii^:  first,  that  the  Nabob's  debt  tQ  Uie  Com- 
pany carriee  no  interest.  In  the  next  place  yoa 
will  observe,  that  whenever  the  Company  has 
OToasion  to  bomnr,  she  has  dways  oommaaded 
whatever  An  thought  fit  at  right  per  oent  Car- 
lybgio  your  ndnd  these  two  faots,  attend  to  the 
prooess  with  regard  to  the  public  and  private 
debt,  and  with  what  little  appearance  of  decency 
they  play  into  each  other's  hands  a  game  of  otter 
peidition  to  the  unhappy  natives  of  hidia.  The 
Nabob  fsUs  into  an  arrear  to  the  Company.  The 
presKhncy  presses  for  payment.  The  Nabob's 
answer     I  have  no  money.  Good  t  Bat  there 


are  toMors  who  will  sapphf  jott  oa  the  mortgagv 
of  your  tarritoiies.  "nfea  steps  forward  sooaa 
Paul  Benflsld,  and  from  his  gratefol  oonpasMoa 
to  the  Nabob,  and  his  filial  regard  to  the  Com- 
pany, he  onlooks  Ae  treaaares  of  hb  TirtBoat 
industry,  and  for  a  eonsideratioB  of  twen^-lbar 
or  thirtr-six  per  oeat  on  a  mortgage  of  the  taih 
ritorial  revnue,  becomes  seanri^  to  thoCompOp 
ny  for  the  Nabob's  arrear. 

All  this  intermediate  osnty  thas  beennessaao- 
tifled  by  the  ultimate  view  to  the  Company's 
payment.  In  this  oase,  would  not  a  plain  man 
ask  this  plain  qoestion  of  the  Company :  If  you 
know  that  the  Nabob  mast  annually  mOTtgage 
his  territcnies  to  your  servants  to  pay  bis  amra^ 
arrear  to  yoa,  why  is  not  the  assignment  or  mort- 
gage made  (breoUy  to  the  Company  itself?  By 
this  dmpla,  obvioaa  <qMBation,  the  Company 
would  ha  mliaved  and  tiie  debt  paid,  without 
the  Aaigp  of  ft  shilling  intereat  to  that  pines* 
Bnt  if  that  ooom  shonU  be  thooght  loo  mdalg- 
ent,  why  do  they  net  tato  that  asrigameat  wHh 
sooh  interest  to  Themselves  as  they  pay  to  oth- 
ers; that  is,  eight  per  eent.T  Or,  if  it  w«ro 
thonght  OKire  advisable  (why  it  Aonld  I  know 
not)  that  he  most  borrow,  why  do  not  the  Com* 
pany  lend  their  own  credit  to  the  Nabob  for  their 
own  payioentt  That  credit  woold  not  be  weak* 
ened  by  the  oollateral  seourity  of  his  Mrritorial 
mortgage.  The  matey  might  still  be  had  at 
eight  per  cent.  Instead  of  any  of  these  honest 
and  obvious  mMhods,  the  Company  has  for  years 
kept  np  a  show  of  disinterestedness  and  modera- 
tion, by  saffisring  a  debt  to  aoeimialate  to  them 
from  the  ooantry  powers,  without  any  interest  at 
all;  and  at  Uie  same  time  have  seen  beftmtiieir 
eyes^  ca  a  pntext  (tf  borrowing  to  pay  tint  ddM^ 
the  revenDea  of  the  ooantry  charged  with  a  dsd- 
ry  of  twenty,  twea^-foor,  durtfioix,  and  erca 
eight4nd<Jbity  per  oeat.,  with  oomponad  intarw 
est,  for  the  benefit  of  theur  servants  I  All  tUl 
time  they  know  that  by  having  a  debt  sabsistiog 
withoot  any  interest,  which  is  to  be  paid  by 
tiaetiog  a  debt  on  the  highest  interest,  they  man- 
ifestly render  it  neeeasary  to  the  Nabc4i  of  Arcot 
to  give  the  private  demand  a  preforence  to  the 
public ;  and,  by  binding  faim  and  their  servants 
together  in  a  oommoa  eaose,  they  enable  him  to 
form  a  party  to  the  otter  rain  of  their  own  au- 
thority and  their  own  sflairs.  Thus  their  falsa 
moderation  and  their  affinted  parity,  by  the  nat- 
ural operatioa  of  eveiy  thing  tUao  and  evory 
thing  afleoted,  beeomes  pander  and  bawd  to  tho 
unbridled  debanohety  and  Uoentkna  lewdnaas  of 
usoiy  and  extortion. 

In  ooBseqaenoe  of  fUs  donblo  gams,  all  the 
territorial  revenues  hsve,  at  one  time  bM*  m- 
orotlMr,besooonndl^thoasloaaBts, 
fta  English  soacors.  Not  o«e  aingle  y.^jgj^ 
ibot  of  the  Camatie  has  eseaped  them; 
a  territory  as  large  England  I  Daring  theae  <^ 
erationa,  what  a  soene  has  that  ooantry  present- 
ed! The  usariaasEoropean  assignee  sapersedes 
the  Nabob's  native  farmer  of  the  revenue ;  the 
fanner  flies  to  the  Nabob's  presence  to  claim  his 
bargain;  wlkile  his  servants  murmor  for  vrages, 
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and  hu  soldiers  motiny  for  f».j.*^  The  mortgage 
'  to  the  Earopeaa  auigaee  ia  then  resomed,  and 
tiw  nadve  faniter  r^ilaoed;  reidaoed,  again  to 
be  removed  on  the  new  olamor  of  the  European 
i—ignee.  Eveiy  man  of  nutk  and  landed  for- 
tune being  haff  noee  extingaislied,  die  remaiih 
lag  misenible  last  cnhirator,  wbo  grows  to  tke 
•oU,  afker  havfa^  his  bnok  aeored  bj  tbe  fitnner, 
haa  it  again  flayed  by  the  whip  of  tiie  aasignee, 
«nd  is  thus,  by  a  raTenons,  berause  a  flfaort-Iived 
saooessioo  of  claimlnts,  lasfaed  from  oppressor  to 
oppressor,  while  a  siogle  drop  of  blood  ia  left  as 
tbe  means  of  ettortiog  a  single  grain  of  corn. 
Do  not  think  I  paint.  Far,  very  far  from  it  \  I 
do  not  reach  the  hot,  nor  apimmch  to  it.  Men 
oT  respectable  eondition,  men  equal  to  your  sub- 
stantial English  yeomen,  are  daily  tied  ap  and 
seeofged  to  answer  the  multiplied  demands  of 
TarioQS  oontmding  and  contradictory  titles,  all 
issiuDg  from  one  and  the  same  source.  Tyran- 
noos  exaction  brings  on  servile  concealment  and 
that,  again,  ealb  forth  tynumoos  ooereioo.  They 
more  in  a  circle,  mntoally  prodooing'  tOid  pro- 
dttoed;  till  at  leagib  notlung  of  humanity  is  left 
in  tin  govemi&ent,  no  traee  of  integrity,  siarit, 
or  manUneas  in  the  people,  who  drag  out  a  pre- 
oanoOB  and  degraded  existenoe  mxier  this  sys- 
tem vf  outrage  nfon  hnnMn  nature.  Snob  is 
the  effect  of  the  estaUuriuient  of  a  debt  to  the 
Company^  as  it  has  hitherto  been  managed,  and 
as  it  eTcr  will  remain,  ontil  ideas  are  adopted 
totaUy  difierent  from  those  which  prevail  at  this 
time. 

Tear  worthy  ministers,  snppcnting  what  they 
are  obliged  to  oondeom,  have  thooght  fit  to  re- 
new the  Company's  old  otder  against  contract- 
ing private  debts  in  fntore.  They  b^in  hy  re- 
warding the  violation  of  the  ancient  law;  and 
then  they  gravely  re-enaet  provistons,  of  which 
they  have  given  bomities  for  the  breach.  This 
inoonnstenoy  has  been  well  exposed  by  Mr.  Fox. 
Bot  what  will  yon  say  to  their  having  gone  the 
length  of  giving  pontive  directions  for  contract- 
ing the  debt  vfaioh  they  positively  forbid  f 

I  will  exidain  nrn^  Tb^  aider  tlie  Nabob, 
n«dt4««(irih*  cot «  Oe  reveanes  of  the  Canatio, 
SltdSb^^  to  allot  four  hnodred  and  eighty 
^Si^'nUS^  thoQsand  poonds  a  year  as  a  fimd 
tMM.  fbr  the  debts  before  na.    For  the 

pnnetoal  payment  of  this  annm^,  they  order  him 
to  give  timear  secnrity.  When  a  soNcar,  that  is, 
a  money-dealer,  beocmies  security  for  any  na- 
tive prince,  the  coarse  is,  for  the  native  prince 
to  Connter-seoaro  the  money-dealer  by  making 
over  to  him  in  mortgage  a  portion  of  his  terri- 
tory equal  to  the  som  annually  to  be  paid,  with 
an  interest  of  at  least  twenty-four  per  cent.  The 
point  fit  for  the  Hoose  to  faiow  is,  who  are  these 
toucan  to  whom  this  secnrity  on  the  revenues 
in  bvor  of  the  Nabob's  creditors  is  to  be  given  ? 
The  majori^  of  the  Hoose,  onaconstomed  to  Aese 
transactions,  wfll  hear  with  astoniriiment  that 


"  Tbe  books  of  the  CoapaDy.in  1781, ^ww  that 
the  Nabob^s  ftrmers  of  nrmne  rarefy  cmtinned  in 
oflke  three  ttopOis.  What  mnst  have  been  tbe  state 
of  the  eonatry  nadar  snch  a  system  of  exaction  I 
Z 


these  mmcan  are  no  other  than  the  creditors 
tbamselves.  The.  minister,  not  content  vrith  aa> 
tboriwng  Uieae  traaaaotions  in  a  nunar  and  to 
an  extent  nnboped  fiv  by  tbe  nqMokias  expecta- 
tions of  nsary  itoBl^  loads  the  broken  baek  of  the 
Indian  revenoefl^  hi  Snor  at  hoM  vorU^  frieodB 
tlie  sonert,  with  an  ttdditioniU  tweaty-^biir  per 
«eBt.  for  beiiw  seenrity  to  dtemsdvae  for  th^ 
owaclaims;  for oondeseendingtotake Aeeoon- 
try  in  mortgage  to  pay  to  thmuslves  the  froiti 
of  their  extortions  I 

The  interest  to  be  paid  for  this  secnrity,  ae* 
cording  to  tbe  most  moderate  strain  of  nmeor 
demand,  comes  to  bne  hondred  and  eighteen 
thotisand  poonds  a  year,  which,  added  to  the 
•6480,000  on  which  it  is  to  aocme,  will  make 
the  whole  charge  on  aeeoont  of  thcne  debts  on 
the  Camatio  revenoes  amount  to  dCSd8,000  a 
yew,  as  much  as  even  a  loi^  peace  will  enable 
those  reventtes  to  prodoce.  Can  any  one  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  idl  diose  claims  of  debt,  wliioh 
the  tninister  edianats  himaelf  in  contrivances  to 
aogmeat  with  new  nswies,  witboat  lifting  op  his 
bnnii  and  eyes  hi  astoidslunent  of  tbe  irnpo- 
dBDoe  both  of  the  olaim  and  of  Ow  adjndioatian  T 
Smioes  of  suns  kind  or  oAnr  tlwse  snrants  at 
the  CoopM^  mast  ham  done,  ao  great  and  rail* 
nent,  that  the  Chaaodkir  ctf  the  Exobeqner  ean 
not  thmk  that  ,  all  they  have  brooght  home  is 
half  enough.  He  halloos  after  them,  "  Geatle- 
men,  yon  have  forgot  a  large  packet  behind  yon, 
in  year-  hnrry ;  yon  have  not  snflloiently  recov- 
erml  yonrselves ;  you  o<^ht  to  have,  and  yoa 
shall  have,  interest  upon  interest,  npon  a  profailv 
ited  debt  that  is  made  ap  of  interest  npon  inter- 
est. Even  this  is  too  little ;  I  have  thonght  of 
another  character  for  you,  by  which  you  may 
add  sonetbing  to  yonr  gams ;  yon  sbaJl  be  se- 
curity to  yourselves ;  and  hence  will  arise  a  new 
usury,  which  shall  eGboe  the  memory  of  all  the 
usuries  suggested  to  you  by  your  own  dull  in- 
veDti<His." 

TQ.  I  Iwvs  done  wiUi  the  anangonent  rela^ 
tiva  to  the  Canatio.  After  this,  it  is  to  tmih  la 
little  pnipoae  to  obsorvy  on  what  the  •''•^ 
ministera  have  done'Ai  Tanjon.  Toar  nini^ 
tars  have  not  obaatvsd  arcn  form  and  eerenuny 
in  thdir  ontngeoas  and  {nsnkragrobbeiyftf  that 
country,  whose  only  crime  has  been  itt  early  and 
cmstant  adherence  to  the  power  of  this,  anid  the 
soflering  oi  a  unifonp  pillaiga  in  consequence  of 
it.  The  debt  of  the  Company  from  the  Rajah 
of  Tanjore  is  jost  of  the  same  stuff  with  that  of 
the  Nabob  of  Aroot." 


**  Tanjore  wu  a  small  kingdom  on  the  sonthesst- 
em  coast  of  India,  bordering  on  the  Camatio.  Hy< 
der  All  was  eager  to  bring  ft  ioto  nhjectkm  to  him- 
self; aad  ttie  prssldeacy  at  Madras  (Aen  onderAa 
ooBlnl  of  Beiddd  and  Us  assBeistes)  united  fai  Ibe 
design,  sad  sent  an  simy  fer  tins  purpose.  At  a 
later  ported  they  disnged  their  policy,  and  sent  sn- 
other  trmy  to  seize  snd  bold'it  far  ttie  Company. 
"Never,"  says  Mill,  "was  Ae  resolntitm  taken  to 
make  war  upon  a  lawfial  sovereign  with  a  view  of 
stfi^ng  Um  cf  hit  dmdniMiBt  and  either  puttl^ 
Um  and  bis  family  to  death,  or  making  tbem  prison- 
ers fivlifo,  on  amore  aocammodatingprioaple.  We 
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The  sabudy  from  Tanjore,  on  the  arreu*  of 
n»  n^nra  ^h'*!''  pretendad  debt  (if  uiy  there 
jg^^^  be)  hu  aocraed  to  the  Compooy,  is  not, 
*ir»»irtMat  like  that  pud  fay  the  Nabob  Arcot, 
'  a  QOiopensation  for  vast  ceontries  ob- 
tained, asgmented,  and  preserved  for  him  ;  not 
the  price  of  pillaged  treasuries,  ransacked  houses, 
and  plundered  territories.  It  is  a  large  grant 
from  a  small  kingdom  not  obtained  by  our  arms ; 
robbed,  not  protected  by  our  power ;  a  grant  for 
which  no  equivalent  was  ever  given,  or  pretend- 
ed to  be  given.  The  right  honorable  gentle- 
man [Mr.  Dundaa],  however,  bears  witness  in 
his  reports  to  the  punctuality  of  the  payments 
of  this  grant  of  bounty,  or,  if  yoa  please,  of  fear. 
It  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thoosand 
poonda  iterling  net  annnd  aohaidy.  He  bears 
^toeas  to  a  urtber  grant  of  a  town  and  port, 
wiUi  an  annexed  district  ttf  thirty  thoosand  pounds 
a  year,  surrendered  to  the  Company  since  the 
first  donation.  He  haa  not  borne  witness,  but  the 
fact  is  (he  will  not  deny  it),  that,  in  the  midst  of 
war,  end  daring  Uie  nun  and  desolation  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  bis  territories,  this  prince  made 
many  very  large  payments.  Notwithstanding 
these  merits  and  services,  the  first  regulation  of 
ministry  is  to  force  from  bim  a  territory  of  an 
extent  which  they  have  not  yet  thought  proper 
to  ascertain  for  a  military  peace  astablisbmeat, 
the  particulars  of  which  they  have  not  yet  been 
pleased  to  settle. 

The  next  part  of  their  arrangement  ts  with 
iMtricwt  "^K*"^  *o  As  confessedly  this 

^^Riyiiiiran-  prioco  had  no  shaTO  IB  Stirring  Up  any 
"  of  the  former  wars,  so  all  future  wars 
are  completely  out  of  his  power  j  for  he  has  no 
troops  whatever,  and  is  nnder  a  stipulation  not 
BO  much  as  to  ooiTespond  witii  any  foreign  state, 
except  through  ^  Company.  Yet,  in  ease  the 
Company's  aervanu  ahoald  be  again  innJved  ia 
w,  or  should  tbink  proper  again  to  provc^e  any 
enemy,  as.  in  times  put  they  have  wantonly  pro- 

have  done  the  Rajab  great  inJnty;  we  have  no  in- 
tention of  doing  bim  right,  ^is  oonatitntei  a  fall 
and  sufiicient  reason  for  going  on  to  his  dettraction." 
Boch  was  the  doetriael  As  Tanjbre  wsa  thas  leized 
witbont  any  aathority  from  the  Directon  at  Londoo, 
the  presidency  at  Madras  was  ordered  to  restore  It ; 
and  Lord  Pigot  was  sent  ont  to  carry  the  restora- 
tion into.eShot  A  statement  haa  already  been  giv- 
en of  ^e  violence  which  ensned,  and  Ae  imprison- 
ment of  Lord  Ptgot  by  tlie  majority  of  the  CaaDcil, 
who  were  in  the  isterest  of  Benfield  and  bis  parti- 
sans. When  the  restoratton  was  at  last  effected, 
it  was  only  partial';  some  of  the  territory  was  with- 
held i  and  no  part  the  goods,  money,  or  revenoes, 
ao  nnjuady  tsken  from  the  K^afa,  were  restored. 
The  Directors  of  &m  Bast  India  Company  were  or> 
deced,  in  Mr.  PiU's  East  India  Bill,  to  examioe  into 
the  sabject,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  cer- 
tain portions  of  territory  ■bonld  he  restored  to  the 
Kajoh.  The  Board  of  Control  overruled  this  de- 
idbion,  and,  though  Taqjore  bad  been  repeatedly 
pfamdared,  and  reduced  to  a  state  ef  extreme  deati- 
tatVMi,  levied  upon  the  conn  try  aboat  X400,000  as 
a  pretended  debt  for  airesrage  of  tribate.  Other 
wrongs  infUcted  on  Ta^iore  are  ennmerated  by  Mr. 
Backe. 


voted  all  lodia,  he  is  to  he  subjected  to  a  new 
penalty.  To  what  penalty  ?  Why,  to  no  lesa 
than  the  confiscation  of  all  bis  revenues.  But 
this  is  to  end  with  the  war,  and  ttiey  are  to  he 
faithfully  returned?  Oh,  no;  nothing  like  iu 
The  coontry  is  to  remain  under  confiscation  un- 
til all  the  debt  which  the  Company  shall  think 
fit  to  incur  in  such  war  shall  be  discharged  ;  that 
is  to  say,  forever.  His  sole  comfort  is  to  find 
his  old  enemy,  the  Nalrab  of  Aroet,  placed  m 
the  very  same  condition. 

The  revenues  of  that  miserable  country  were, 
before  the  invasion  <^  Hyder,  reduced  to  iu>«bih 
a  grcu  annual  receipt  of  three  hundred  •"'wuo~- 
and  sixty  thousand  pounds.  From  this  receipt 
the  subsidy  I  have  just  stated  ia  taken.  This 
again,  by  payments  in  advance,  l^.extortbg  de- 
posits of  additional  soma  to  a  vast  amount  for 
the  benefit  of  their  sohmts,  and  by  an  endless  va^ 
riety  of  other  extortions,  publio  and  private,  ia 
loaded  with  a  debt,  the  amoant  of  which  I  never 
could  asoertain,  but  which  is  large  nndoabtedly, 
generating  a  usury  the  most  completely  ruinooa 
that  probably  waa  ever  heard  of;  that  u,  /orty'^ 
eight  ptr  cent.,  peytMt  WMtUjf,  mlh  coa^omd 
intereit  I 

Such  is  the  state  to  which  the  Company's 
servants  have  reduced  that  country. 
Now  come  the  reformers,  restorers,  ^'l^B^^iTthb- 
and  comforters  of  India.  What  have  ^.''^jSSS' 
they  done?  In  addition  to  all  these 
tyrannous  exactions,  with  all  these  ruinous  debts 
in  their  train,  looking  to  one  side  of  an  agreement 
while  they  willfully  shut  tlwir  eyes  to  the  other, 
they  withdraw  from  Tanjore  all  the  benefits  of 
the  treaty  of  1762,  and  they  subject  that  natioo 
to  a  perpetual  tribute  of  fofty  tbopsand  a  year  to 
the  Nabob  (rf  Arcot — « trihttte  never  due,  or  pre- 
tended to  be  doe  to  Am,  even  when  he  ^ipeared 
to  be  aomethiog — a  tribute,  as  thingfs  now  stand, 
not  to  a  real  potentate,  but  to  a  shadow,  a  dream, 
an  incubus  of  oppression.  After  the  Company 
has  accepted  in  sulwidy,  in  grant  of  territory,  in 
remission  of  rent,  as  a  compensation  for  their  own 
protection,  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
a  year,  without  discounting  a  shilling  for  that  re- 
ceipt, the  ministers  condemn  this  harassed  na- 
tion to  be  tributary  to  a  person  [the  Nabob  of  Ar- 
cot] who  is  himself,  by  their  own  arrangement^ 
deprived  the  right  of  war  or  peace ;  deprived 
of  Uie  power  of  the  sword ;  forbid  to  k«ep  up  a 
single  regiment  of  soldiers;  anil  is,  therefore, 
wholly  disabled  from  all  protection  of  the  coun- 
try which  is  the  object  of  the  pretended  tribute. 
Tribute  hangs  on  the  sword.  It  b  an  incident 
inseparable  from  real  sovereign  power.  In  the 
present  case,  to  suppose  its  existence  is  as  absurd 
as  it  ia  cruel  and  (^praasive.  And  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  have  a  dear  exemplification  of  the 
use  of  those  false  names  and  false  colors  which 
the  gentlemen  who  have  lately  taken  possession 
of  India  choose  to  iay  on  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
guising their  plan  of  oppression.  The  Nabob  of 
Arcot  and  Rajah  of  Tanjore  have,  in  truth  and 
substance,  no  more  than  a  merely  civil  authority, 
held  in  the  most  entire  dependence  on  the  Co^ 
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panj.  The  Nabob,  wiUioatmiliUry.witbout  fed- 
eral c^)aoit7,  is  extinguished  as  a  potentate ;  but 
then  be  is  cuefuUy  kept  alive  as  an  independent 
aad  sovereign  power,  Tor  the  purpose  of  rapine  and 
extortion;  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  old 
inuigues,  animosities,  aeories,  and  oonnptioiu. 

It  was  not  eDoagh  that  this  moakerj  of  tribute 
was  to  be  eontiiined  vithoat  Um  eomqioDduit 
protection,  or  any  of  the  stipokted  eqaiTslants,  bat 
ten  yean  <d  arrear,  to  the  amooBt  v(  <5e40p,000 
sterliag,  is  added  to  ell  (he  debts  to  the  Company 
and  to  indiridoals,  in  order  to  create  a  new  debt, 
to  be  paid  {if  at  all  possible,  to  be  paid  in  whole 
or  in  part)  only  by  new  osuries;  and  all  this  for 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  or,  rather,  for  Mr.  Benfield 
and  the  corps  of  the  Nabob's  creditors  sod  their 
toucan.  Thus  these  miserable  Ittdian  princes 
are  continued  in  their  seats,  for  no  other  pur* 
pose  than  to  render  thetn,  in  the  first  instance', 
objects  of  every  species  of  extortion,  and,  in  the 
second,  to  force  them  to  become,  Tor  the  s&ke  of 
a  momentary  shadow  of  reduced  authority,  a  sort 
of  aobonliiiate  Qrrants,  the  ruin  and  calamity,  not 
the  btbefs  and  ofaerishera    tbeir  people. 

But  taire  this  tribute  only  as  a  toere  charge 
cndnmc^  (wiUiout  title,  caose,  or  equivalent) 
STttTSI^  on  Uiis  people;  what  one  step  has 
gjwgton  been  taken  to  fonnh  grooada  for  a 
joat  ealoDlatioa  and  estimate  of  the 
proponioB  ^tbe  burden  and  the  ability  ?  None ; 
not  an  attempt  at  it.  They  do  not  adapt  the  bar- 
den  to  the  strength,  bat  they  estimate  the  strength 
Qf  the  bearers  by  the  harden  they  impose.  Then 
whet  oare  is  taken  to  leave  a  fond  sufficient  to 
the  fatare  reproduction  of  the  revenues  that  are 
to  bear  all  these  loads  ?  Every  one  but  toler- 
ably conversant  ia  Indian  afiain  moat  know  that 
the  existence  of  this  little  kingdom  depends  on  its 
control  over  the  River  Cavery.*  The  benefits  of 
Heaven  to  any  community  ought  never  to  be  con- 
nected with  poliiioal  amngeiieats,  or  made  to 
depend  oa  the  peramial  condnot  of  princes,  in 
\^eh  the  mistake,  or  error,  or  n^lwit,  ot  dis- 
trws,  or  passiaa  of  n  moment  on  either  aide  may 
bring  bmine  on  millioas,  and  ruin  an  innocent 
nation  perhaps  Icr  ages.  The  means  of  the  snb- 
■iatciKW  of  mankind  should  he  aa  immutable  as 
the  laws  of  nature,  let  power  and  dominion  take 
what  course  they  may.  Observe  what  haebeen 
done  with  regard  to  this  important  concern.  The 
use  of  this  river  is  indeed  at  length  given  to  the 
Rajah,  and  a  povrer  provided  for  its  enjoyment  at 
hit  own  chargt ;  but  the  means  of  furnishing  that 
oharge  (and  a  mighty  one  it  is)  are  wholly  cat 
off.  This  ose  of  the  water,  which  ought  to  have 
no  more  connection  than  clouds,  and  rains,  and 
sonsbine,  with  the  politics  of  the  Rajah,  the  Na- 
bob, or  the  Company,  is  expressly  contrived  as 
a  means  of  enforcing  demands  and  arrears  of 

M  This  river  rises  in  a  chain  oTmonatama  called 
the  Ohants,  near  the  Malibtr  coast,  and,  after  a 
course  of  Ibar  hnndred  and  fifty  miles,  flows  into 
the  eea  rtirongb  Tanjore.  Tbe  vast  rice  plains  of 
that  country  ara  dependant  for  their  prodacts  on  the 
waters  of  thta  river,  which  are  tamed  opoo  tbe  fields 
by  means  of  embankments  aad  canals. 


tribute.*  This  horrid  and  unnatural  inatrumaot 
of  extortion  had  been  a  distinguishing  feature  in 
the  enormities  of  the  Carnattc  politics  that  kmd- 
ly  called  for  reformation.  But  ^e  food  of  a  whole 
people  is  by  the  reformers  of  India  conditioned  on 
payments  from  its  prince  at  a  moment  that  he  ia 
overpowered  with  a  swarm  of  their  demandi, 
without  regard  to  the  ability  of  eiUwr  prinoe  or 
peoplA.  In  fine,  by  opening  an  aTenue  to  the 
imiption  of  tbe  Nabob  of  Aroot'a  eredilera  and 
toucart,  whom  every  man  who  did  not  fall  in 
love  with  oppressioa  and  corraptioo,  on  an  ex- 
perience of  the  calamities -they  produced,  would 
have  raised  wall  before  wall,  and  moood  befora 
mound,  to  keep  from  a  pcasibility  of  entranoe,  a 
more  destructive  enemy  than  Hyder  Ali  is  intro- 
duced into  that  kingdom.  By  this  part  of  their 
arrangement,  in  which  they  establish  a  debt  to 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  in  efleot  and  substance  they 
deliver  over  Tanjore,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
Paul  Benfield,  the  old  betrayer,  insulter,  oppress* 
or,  and  scourge  of  a  country  which  has  for  y^a 
been  an  objeot  of  an  unrMoittad,  but,  unhappily, 
an  unequal  stm^l^  between-  the  boontiea  « 
Proridenee  to  renonte  and  the  wiekadneae  of 
mankind  to  destroy. 

The  right  bmHWible  gentieman  talk*  of  hii 
faimese  in  detanUning  the  territo-  i^noUM 
rial  dispute  between  tbe  Nabob  of  ^E!;^*^;:,'^ 
Arcot  and  the  prince  of  that  conn-  ^S^bS'^Sk.. 
try,  when  he  superseded  tbe  determ-  tHboTAKM. 
inatioo  of  the  Directors,  in  whom  the  law  had 
vested  tbe  deoiaion  of  that  controversy.  He  is 
in  this  just  as  feeble  as  be  is  in  every  other  part. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  a  word  in  refuta- 
tion of  any  part  of  his  M-gument.  The  mode  of 
the  proceeding  suffioiently  speaks  the  spirit  of  it. 
It  is  enoDgh  to  fix  his  charaoter  as  a  judge,  that 
he  never  heard  the  Directort  i»  de/ente  of  their 
adf'e^watUMi,  nor  either  of  the  partiei  in  tupport 
of  tAttr  retpteUv*  dotms.  It  is  sufficient  for  roe 
^Bt  he  takes  from  the  Rqah  of  Tanjore  by  this 
pretended  adjudioatjon,  or,  rather,  from  his  un- 
happy subjects,  c£40,00O  a  year  of  his  and  their 
revenue,  and  leans  upon  hia  and.thetr  shouldere 
all  the  charges  that  can  be  made  oa  the  part  of 
tbe  Nabob,  on  tbe  part  of  liis  creditors,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Company,  without  so  much  as  hear^ 
ing  him  aa  to  right  or  to  ability.  But  what  prin- 
cipally induces  me  to  leave  the  affair  of  tbe  ter- 
ritorial dispute  between  the  Nabob  and  the  Rajah 
to  another  day  is  this,  that  both  tbe  parties  being 
stripped  of  their  all,  it  little  signifies  under  whioh 
of  their  names  the  unhappy,  undone  people  are 
delivered  over  to  the  merciless  fourari,  the  allies 
of  that  right  hMiorable  gentleman  and  tbe  Cbui- 
oeU(»  the  Exchequer.  In  them  ends  the  a»- 
cooat  of  this  long  di^te  of  tbe  Nabob  of  Areot 
and  the  Rajdi  of  Tanjwre. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  is  of  opinion 

«•  This  refers  to  the  iostractkHw  o(Aa  Board  of 
Contnl,  wUch  ezpresBly  provide  that  the  nse  of 
water  Aroro  the  Cavaiy  finr  tbe  irrigation  of  Us  ter- 
ritory shall  be  eqjoyed  by  the  B4|]ah  "only  while  ha 
sball  be  punotoal  in  pajbg  his  aanoal  tribote  to  the 
Nabob." 
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dwt  hia jadgment  to  tbis  case  ou  bo  Mnsond  by 
AtuekcaiiT.  none  bat  those  who  Mem  to  act  «j)  if 
DiiBiiMmn^  they  were  paid  agoUs  tooiie  oTtba 
fMtiw.^  WkatdoMhetbiBkofhis 
ooartoflMnctonr  ITthey  are  paid 
bj  flither  the  partiea,  by  vhioli  of  dMin  doet  he 
think  Aey  are  paid  ?  He  knowi  that  their  d«- 
oiffOD  has  been  direotly  contwy  to  hia.  Shall 
I  believe  that  it  does  not  enter  into  his  heart  to 
oonceive  th&t  any  person  can  steadily  end  aotive* 
ly  interest  himself  in  the  protection  of  the  injored 
and  oppressed  without  being  well  paid  for  his 
•errioeP  I  have  taken  notioe  of  this  s«t  of 
disoonrae  some  days  ago,  so  far  u  it  may  be 
supposed  to  relate  to  me-  I  then  contented 
myself,  as  I  shall  now  do,  with  giving  it  »  ooh), 
though  a  very  direct  contiadiotion.  Thus  moah 
I  do  from  respect  to  tnith.  If  I  did  more,  it  might 
be  supposed,  by  my  anxiety  to  olear  myself,  that 
I  bad  imbibed  the  ideas  which,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, the  right  honorable  gentleman  wishes  to 
have  reomvad  oonoemiBg  all  attempcn  to  plead 
the  oanw  at  nMma  of  India,  aa  if  it  were  a 
disr^tdile  employment  If  he  bad  not  forgot, 
in  hia  prcseat  oocupation,  every  principle  w^h 
ought  to  have  guided  him,  and,  I'hope,  did  gnide 
Un,  in  his  lale  profearioa  [tbe  law),  he  wonld 
have  known  that  be  who  takes  a  fee  for  plead- 
ing th^  came  of  distress  against  power,  and 
BDiinfnlly  performs  the  duty  he  has  assumed,  re- 
ceives an  honorable  recompense  for  a  virtoons 
•errioe.  Bot  if  Uie  right  honorable  gentlnnan 
will  have  no  regard  to  fact  in  his  insinnatiois  or 
to  reason  in  his  opinions,  I  wish  him  at  least  to 
consider  that  if  taking  an  eameat  part  with  re- 
gard to  the  oppressions  exercised  in  India,  and 
with  regard  to  this  most  oppressive  cane  of  Tan- 
jcm  in  partieolar,  can  groimd  a  presumption  of 
iotmsted  motives,  he  hs  kim»ttf  the  moat  mer> 
oeaary  man  I  know.  .  His  eondoot,  indeed,  is 
■loh  that  he  is  on  all  oooatiDaB  the  standing 
testimony  against  himselt  He  it  waa  that  first 
called  to  that  oase  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  reports  of  his  own  committee  are  ample  and 
wrteotiiy  upoa'that  subject;  and  as  many  of  us 
aa  have  escaped  his  massacre  mnst  remember 
the  very  patbetio  picture  he  made  of  the  sofier- 
ii^  of  the  Tanj<n«  country  on  the  day  wbra  he 
moved  tbe  unwieldy  code  his  Indian  resolii- 
tioos.^   Has  he  not  stated  over  and  orar  again, 

*>  ndsTefers  to  an  hwrniitwo  tfarown  ontby  Itr. 
Dondas,  sooie  dajs  pcevloos,  that  Mr.  Borhe  wss  a 
paid  agent  otAo  Rsjsb  ofTaaJore.  Nothing  could 
be  more  fidie,  and  tbe  only  pretense  for  it  was  that 
William  Borke,  brother  ofBdmrnid,  was  in  the  Ba- 
Jab's  service.  At  tbmt  time,  Mr.  Boriio  simply  re- 
pelled tbe  Imtawstion.  He  bow  tonu  back  Mr, 
Dandaa'  attack  upon  himset£ 

**  Mr.  Dandaa  vraa  ch^rman  of  Ae  Committee  of 
Secrecy  oa  Indian  A&irs.  In  178S  be  made  a  inun- 
ber  of  volnminoDs  reports  on  the  sid>Jeot,  and  intro- 
dooed  nearly  a  Inudted  reMriatikms  Co  carry  oat  his 
views.  The  "massaore"  to  vrfaidi  Mr.  Bmhe  sport- 
ively allades,  seems  to  have  been  the  defeat  of  tbe 
CoaUtkMi  Minlatfy  in  respeot  to  Aetr  Bast  ladiaBOl, 
in  aeoompHsUng  whIA  Mr.  Dandaa  bora  a  veiy  act- 
ire  part. 


in  his  reports,  the  ill  treatment  of  the  Rajah  <^ 
Tanjore  (a  Iwaiich  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Mah- 
ratlaa,  every  injury  to  whom  the  Mahrattas  felt 
■t  offined  to  tbemaelves]  as  a  main  cause  of  the 
alionatioD  of  that  pet^e  from  the  British  power  t 
And  does  lu  now  think  that,  to  betray  his  prin- 
dples,  to  oootradiot  hia  deolaratioes,  and  to  be- 
come himself  an  notive  instmmeat  m  those  op> 
pressions  which  be  had  so  tragically  lamented, 
is  the  way  to  clear  himself  of  ^ving  been  acta* 
ated  by  a  peouaiHy  interest  at  the  time  when  ha 
chose  to  aiq>ear  ml)  of  tandemes*  to  that  rained 
nation  7 

Till.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  k  find 
of  pw«ding  on  the  motives  of  others,  tiMirmiikUk 
and  on  his  own.  As  to  himself)  he  ^^^SS" 
despises  the  imputations  of  those  who 
suppose  that  any  thing  corrupt  could  influenoe 
him  in  this  his  unexampled  liberality  of  the  pub- 
lic treasure.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  obliged  to 
speak  to  the  motives  of  the  ministry  in  ^  ar- 
mnganunts  they  have  made  of  tte  pretended 
driits  of  Aieot  and  Taqwe.  If  I  pnm  firand 
and  coUosim  with  regard  to  public  money  on 
those  rig^t  hootvable  gentlemen,  I  am  not  oUiged 
toasugn  their  motives,  becanse  BO  good  motiTaa 
oan  be  pleaded  in  Umk  ttf  their  oOMoct.  Upon 
tliat  case  I  stand ;  we  are  at  issue,  and  I  desire 
to  go  to  trial.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  not  hwae 
railing  or  mean  insinuation,  acoorduig  to  their 
low  and  degraerate  fashion  when  they  make  at- 
tacks on  the  measures  of  their  adversaries.  It 
is  a  regular  and  juridical  ooorse  and,  unless  I 
choose  it,  nothing  can  compel  me  to  go  farther. 

Bat  since  tiwse  unhappy  gentlemen  hare 
dared  to  hold  a  lofty  tone  shout  their  motives, 
end  affect  to  despise  suspicion,  instead  of  being 
oarefol  not  to  give  eaose  for  it,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  lay  be&re  yon  sogne  general  observatioas  on 
what  I  oonoeiTe  was  th^  dn^  in  so  delicate  a 
hnsjaesBi 

If  I  were  worthy  to  si^gest  any  line  of  pra- 
denoe  to  that  right  honorable  gen^e-  ^  ^  . 
man,  I  would  tell  him  that  the  way  to  teJwtBtSi 
avmd  sospteimi  in  Ae  settlameBt  of 
pecuniary  transaotions^  in  whidi  great  frauds 
have-  been  very  strongly  presumed,  is  to  attend 
to  these  few  j^ain  prinoiples :  Fint,  to  bear  all 
parties  equally,  and  not  the  managen  for  tbe 
suspected  claimants  only ;  sot  to  proceed  in  tbe 
dark,  but  to  act  with  as  much  publicity  as  pos- 
sible; not  to  precipitate  decision ;  to  be  religioot 
in  following  the  mlea  prescribed  in  the  commia* 
sion  under  which  we  act ;  and  lastly,  and  above 
all,  not  to  be  fraid  of  straining  oonstrootions  to 
.  force  a  jurisdiction,  and  to  draw  to  oonelves  the 
management  of  a  trust  in  its  natnre  invidioaa  and 
obnosdoos  to  onapioto^  iriun  the  plninmit  letter 
ofthetawdoesnotoompalH.  Iftheaafaw^ak 
mlea  are  observed,  no  enraption  ought  to  be  sos- 
peeted;  ifanyoftberoaiBTioIated,su8pieioawiU 
attach  in  proportion.  If  all  them  are  violated} 
a  ocHTopt  motive  of  some  kind  or  other  will  not 
only  be  sospeoted,  but  must  be  violently  pie. 
sumed. 

The  persons  in  whose  CsTOf  all  these  mlet 
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been  violated,  end  the  oondnet  of  miaiaten 
n»tvmMttt  toward  tbem,  will  natnraUjoall  for 

your  conaidenuion,  and  will  wrre  to 
f7de!r!3rid, A*        7°°  throogh  a  series  and  oom- 

binatkn  of.  UatM  and  oharaeters,  if 
I  do  noc  Bustake^  into  the  very  inatort  reoeasee 
of  tUa  B^iurioiii  baaineM.  Toa  will  tben  be 
in  poweMion  of  all  the  materiab  on  wUeh  the 
prineiplea  of  aoo&d  jori^inideBoe  will  foand,  or 
will  rqeet  the  fmaomptiaB  of  eomqrt  motirea ; 
«,  if  anoh  motivea  are  indioated,  will  point  oat  to 
yov  of  what  pwtioQlar  nature  dw  oMraptioa  is. 

Oar  wonderfal  miaiater  [Mr.  Pitt),  as  you  all 
know,  formed  a  new  plan,  a  plan  intignt,  reetn*, 
Mtio  imdictum  on^  a  plan  for  sapportin^  the 
fmdom  of  oar  Coastitnti<n  bjr  ooort  intnguea, 
and  for  removing  its  cormptiont  by  Indian  de- 
linqoenoyl*'  To  carry  that  bold  paradoxieal 
destgD  into  exacntioo,  soffieient  fands  and  apt 
iaatramenta  became  neceaaary.  ¥oa  are  per. 
feotly  sensible  that  a  parliamentary  reform  oocn- 
piea  fail  thooghts  day  and  night,  as  an  essential 
member  of  this  extraadioary  project.  In  his 
aojdaai  researches  apoa  this  aal^t,  natoral  in- 
stinct, as  well  as  aoiuid  polioy,  would  direct  bis 
eyas,  and  settle  hto  ohtriee  on  PanI  BenAeld. 
VtatA  BenfieM  i>  the  grand  parliamentary  refonn- 
or,  the  lefomur  to  whon  th«  vriicde  lAoir  of 
roformecs  bow,  and  to  whom  even  the  right  bon- 
orable  gentleimn  Unadf  moit  yield  the  pafan ; 
for  what  r^on  in  the  em^nre,  what  ei^,  wbal 
boroogh,  what  eoonty,  what  trifaana),  in  this 
kingdom,  ia  act  full  <A  his  labors  T*'  Others  have 
been  only  specnlatOTs ;  be  is  the  grand  practical 
reformer ;  and  while  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex> 
eheqoer  pledges  in  vain  the  man  and  the  minis- 
ter to  increase  the  provincial  members,  Mr-  Ben- 
Aeld  has  aoapicionsly  and  practically  began  it. 
Leaving  for  behind  him  even  Lord  Camelford'a 


*^  Bxtraordinaiy  and  new,  sttared  bj  no  odter 
noatb. 

**  There  is  grast  keenness  in  this  attack  00  Ur. 
Pitt  u  a  parlismentaiy  refbnoer.  His  "  sappordng 
tile  frtedom  of  oar  C<mstitiitian  coort  iotri^es" 
refen  to  fais  detesting  Ur.  Fox'i  Kut  India  Bill  id 
the  Hoose  of  Lords  by  appealing  secretly  to  the 
King,  duDBgh  Lord  Temple,  and  otatainiBg  a  daela- 
latiOB  llM  "  whoever  voted  fcr  the  India  BUI  were 
not  only  not  bia  friends  [the  King's],  bat  tbat  be 
abould  cDDsider  them  bis  enemies."  This  nse  of  the 
powerfol  infloance  of  the  sovereign  to  overrule  tbe 
deeisiaas  of  Parilanent  was  considered  by  Mr. 
Barke  and  his  friends  as  a  direct  blow  st  tbe  "  free- 
dom of  tbe  OoDstitotioa."  It  was  alio  a  mode  of 
"removing  its  corruptions  by  Indian  delinqaeney," 
because  Ur  Pitt  was  nnited  with  Paol  Benfield 
and  other  lotfian  delinqoenCs  in  opposing  Mr.  Fox's 
IriU.  and  these  men  operated  cUefly  throagb  As 
parcfaase  of  mttan  beroa^u,  which  Ur.  Pitt  bad 
always  treated  as  tbe  great  aoorte  of  cormptim  to 
the  Constitation.  It  was  known  that  Mr.  Pitt,  out  (rf 
an  avowed  regard  to  his  former  prioaiples,  intended 
to  bring  forward  some  plan  of  parliamentary  rafbrm 
this  ■cisioo.  This  called  foi^  eerribla  irony 
and  sarcasm  1^  tbia  passage.  After  Us  foilnn  in 
tbat  plaa.  Ur.  Pitt  never  agam  attempted  paiHa- 
maataiy  refimn. 

*  doarogbiaterria  noattlaaB  plana  laherisl 


generoofl  design  of  bestowing  Old  Samm  oa  the 
Bank  tjf  England,  Mr.  BenfleU  has  thrown  in 
tlie  bcawigh  ai  Crioklade  to  re-^nforoe  the  oonn- 
ly  rqtreaentatioa  I  Not  oonteot  with  Uiia,  ia 
<»der  to  station  a  steady  phalanx  for  all  future 
reforms,  this  pablio-spirited  oaarer,  amid  hia 
eharitable  toila  {at  the  reli^  of  India,  did  not 
forget  tbe  poor,  rotten  ConstitiitioB  of  hia  saliva 
oomitiy.  For  kar,  Im  did  urt  diadain  to  atoi^ 
to  the  trade  of  a  wkdawle  vpholalerar  for  thk 
HoBsa,  to  fiimtak  it,  sot  with  the  foded  tafaatij 
flgwoe  of  antiqtiated  merit,  audi  u  doaor^ 
and  may  reproach  some  odier  hmses,  hat  with 
real,  solid,  liriog  patterns  of  trne  modern  virtue. 
Paul  Benfield  made  (reckming  lumself )  no  few- 
er  than  eight  members  in  the  last  Parliament 
What  oc^ioos  streams  of  pore  Uood  most  be  not 
have  transfased  into  the  veins  of  the  present  I 

Bat  what  is  even  more  striking  than  the  real 
services  of  this  new-imported  patriot  bhmmbm 
is  his  modesty.  As  soon  aa  be  had  ¥^5.^;^,^ 
oonferred  this  benoflt  on  the  Cooati*  H>aiu, 
tntion,  he  withdrew  himself  from  oar  a|^laase. 
He  conceived  that  ^e  duties  of  a  member  of 
Parliament  (which,  with  the  elect  foithfiil,  the 
true  believeta^  tbe  /steat  of  parliamentary  reform, 
are  at  little  or  no  nwrit,  perhaps  not  moch  bet* 
ter  than  speoioos  sina)  might  be  as  wall  attend- 
ed to  ia  India  aa  in  England,  and  the  meana  of 
reformation  to  Parliament  itaelf  ha  for  better 
provided.  Mr.  BenfleU  waa,  therefore,  no  soon- 
er elected,  Aan  he  set  off*  for  Madras,  md  de- 
fraoded  tbe  loaging  eyes  of  Parliament.  We 
have  never  enjoyed  in  this  Hoose  the  Inxory  of 
beholding  that  minion  of  the  bnman  race,  and 
contemplating  that  visage,  which  has  so  long  re- 
flected the  happiness  nations. 

It  was,  tber^ora,  not  poesible  for  the  minister 
to  oonsolt  personally  with  this  great  man.  What, 
then,  was  be  to  do?  Throogh  a  sagaoity  that 
never  foiled  him  in  these  porsnits,  he  found  out 
in  Mr.  Beofield's  representative  his  exact  re- 
semblance. A  specific  attraotion,  by  which  he 
gravitates  tovrard  all  such  eharactera,  soon 
brooght  our  minister  into  a  cloae  oonoection 
with  Mr.  BenOehl's  agent  and  attorney,  that  is, 
with  the  grand  eontractor  (iritom  I  name  to 
honor*),  Mr.  Hiohard  ^kiason;  a  name  that 
will  be  wall  remembered  as  kmg  as  the  reeorda 
of  this  Hooa^  as  kmg  as  tbe  raMrds  of  tbe  Brit- 
ish treasDiy,  as  fong  as  the  mooamant^  debt  of 
Engluid  shall  endore. 

This  gentleman,  sir,  nets  as  altmney  for  Mr. 
Paul  Benfield.  Every  one  who  bears  ■r.^.tuan, 
me  is  well  acquainted  with  the  sa-  iTftS^'Mt^ 
ored  friendship,  and  the  steady,  mo-  "-^ 
ti^J  attachment,  tbat  subaista  between  bim  and 
the  present  minister.  As  many  members  as 
chose  to  attend  in  the  first  session  of  this  Parlia- 
ment can  best  tail  their  own  feelings  at  the 
scenes  which  were  then  acted.  How  much  that 
boaorable  gentleman  was  consulted  in  tbe  orig- 
inal franw  and  fofario  of  tbe  bill,  oonunooly  oalled 
Ut.  Pitt'a  India  Bill,  is  mattor  only  of  oonjea- 
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tore,  thoagh  by  no  means  difficult  to  divine. 
But  the  pablio  waa  an  indif^nant  witness  of  the 
ostentation  with  which  that  meamre  vaa  made 
his  oini,  and  the  uithoritj  with  which  he  bronght 
up  olaoBe  after  oluue,  to  ituff  and  fatten  the 
vBokneaa  of  that  wtmpt  act.  As  fast  as  the 
olaoses  ware  bnmght  ap  to  the  table,  thej  we're 
■eoepted.  No  beritatioo— oo  discusnoB.  Thej 
were  receirod  tba  new  minuter,  not  with  ap- 
probation, but  with  tmplioit  sabmisBion.  The 
refomuUioa  may  be  estimated  by  seeing  wbo 
was  the  refmrmer.  Paol  Benfield's  associate  and 
agent  was  held  np  to  the  world  as  legislator  of 
Hindostan  I  But  it  was  necessary  to  aothenti- 
eate  the  coalition  between  the  men  of  intrigne 
in  India  and  the  minister  of  intrigue  in  England, 
by  a  studied  display  of  the  power  of  this  their 
connecting  link.  Every  trust,  every  honor,  every 
distinction  was  to  be  heaped  apon  him.  He  was 
at  once  made  a  director  of  the  India  Company; 
made  an  alderman  of  London ;  and  to  be  made, 
if  minbtry  coald  prevail  (and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
how  near,  how  very  near  they  were  prevailing), 
represeatative  of  the  capital  of  this  kingdom. 
Bnt,  to  aadnre  hia  aervioei  against  all  risk,  he 
was  brought  in  for  a  mrinitUrial  bamogfa.  On 
his  part,  he  was  not  wanting  in  seal  for  the  com- 
moD  cause.  His  advertisements  show  his  mo- 
tives, and  the  merits  upon  which  he  stood.  For 
your  minister,  this  wom-oot  veteran  submitted 
to  enter  into  the  dosty  field  of  the  Ltmdon  con- 
test ;  and  you  all  remember,  that  in  the  same 
virtuoos  cause  be  submitted  to  keep  a  sort  of 
pablio  office  or  counting-house,  where  the  whole 
hnsiness  of  the  laat  general  election  was  man- 
BbieUriuhi  *8*<1'  It  was  openly  managed  by  the 
Mr.  piti-ibfor  direct  aeent  and  attorney  of  Benfleld. 
■iiHiofiTM,ui4  It  was  managed  apon  Indian  pnnci- 
'""'^  pies,  and  for  an  Indian  interest.  This 
was  the  golden  cup  of  abominations ;  this  the 
chalice  of  fornications  of  rapine,  usury,  and  op- 
weasion,  which  was  held  ont  the  gorgeous 
Eastern  bariot ;  vAmAi  so  many  of  the  people, 
ao  nutnj  at  tba  Boblea  of  tlus  land,  had  draiind 
to  the  very  dregs.  Do  yon  think  that  no  leck- 
ooing  was  to  follow  this  lewd  debaooh  ?  that  no 
payment  was  to  be  demanded  for  this  riot  of 
public  drunkenness  and  national  'proeUtntion  ? 
Here  1  yon  have  it  here  before  yon.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  grand  election  manager  mast  be  in- 
demnified ;  accordingly,  the  elaimt  of  Btnfitld 
and  hii  crew  must  be  pvt  above  all  inquiry  / 

For  several  years,  Benfteld  appeared  as  the 
chief  proprietor,  as  well  as  the  chief  agent,  di- 
rector, and  controller  of  this  system  of  debt. 

The  worthy  chairman  of  the  Compa- 

AinmutorBaii.       ,  ',,  r>>-  i 

■M**M*iHtia  ny  has  stated  the  damis  of  this  single 
ttMckioa.  gentleman  on  the  Nabob  of  Areot 
as  amoonting  to  five  hundred  Utonsand  pounds. 
Possibly,  at  ^e  time  the  chairman*s  statraaent, 
Xbej  might  have  been  as  high.  Eight  hundred 
thmnand  pounds  had  been  mentioned  some  time 
before ;  and,  aecording  to  the  practice  of  shifting 
the  names  of  oreditors  in  these  trknsaetiuu,  and 
reduciiy  or  rainng  tbe  debt  itself  at  pleasure,  I 
think  it  not  inpoHiUe  that  at  one  period  the 


name  of  Benfield  might  have  stocd  before  those 
frightful  figures.  Bnt  my  best  information  goes 
to  fix  his  share  no  higher  than  four  hundred 
tboasand  poonde.  By  the  scheme  of  the  pres- 
ent rainisUj  for  adding  to  the  principal  twelve 
pet  ooit.  from  tbe  year  1777  to  the  year  1781, 
fbnr  hundred  ibooMnd  pounds,  that  smallest  of 
tiie  sums  evN  mentioned  fbr  Mr.  BenfieM,  will 
form  a  capital  of  .£592,000  at  six  per  cenL 
Tfaus,  besides  the  arrears  of  three  yeaia,  amount- 
ing to  <£106,500  (which,  as  fast  as  received,  may 
be  legally  lent  out  at  twelve  per  cent.),  Benfleld 
has  received,  by  the  ministo-isJ  grant  befiire  yon, 
an  annuity  of  d£3S,5S0  a  year,  charged  on  tbe 
public  revenues. 

Our  mirror  of  ministers  of  finance  did  not  think 
this  enough  for  the  services  of  such  a  friend  as 
Benfield.  He  found  that  Lord  Macartney,  in  or-* 
der  to  frighten  the  court  of  I>ireotors  firom  tbe 
ol^ect  of  obliging  the  Nabob  to  give  touear  se- 
curity for  bis  debt,  assured  them  that,  if  they 
should  take  that  step,  Benfietd  would  infallibly 
be  the  umear,  and  would  therel^  become  X\m 
entire  master  of  the  Camatic.  What  Lord  Ma- 
cartney thought  suBleieat  to  deter  the  very 
agents  and  partaken  with  BenfieM  in  his  iniqm- 
ties  was  the  indnoement  to  the  two  right  hon- 
orable gentlemen  to  order  this  very  muar  se- 
curity to  be  given,  and  to  recall  Benfleld  to  the 
city  of  Madras,  fmn  the  sort  of  decent  exile  into 
which  he  had  been  relegated  by  Lord  Macart- 
ney. You  must,  therefore,  consider  BenSeld  as 
towar  security  for  c£4SO,000  a  year,  which,  at 
twenty-four  per  cedt.  (supposing  him  contented 
with  that  profit),  will,  -with  the  interest  of  his  old 
debt,  produce  an  annual  income  of  eC149,520  a 
year. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  tbe  n«u  and  jmre  aris- 
tocracy created  by  tbe  right  honorable  genile- 
man  [Mr.  Pitt],  as  the  suppcni  of  tbe  Crown  and 
ConstituUon,  against  the  old,  oormpt,  refractory, 
natural  interests  of  this  kingdom ;  and  this  is 
the  grand  connteipmse  against  all  odious  coali- 
tions 6t  these  interests.'*'  A  nngle  Benfleld  oat* 
weighs  tiiem  all^  A  criminal,  who  long  ainoa 
ought  to  have  bttened  the  region  kites  with  hii 
ofbl,  is,  by  his  M^Jesrr's  ministers^  enthroned 
in  the  government  of  a  great  kingdom,  and  en- 
feofied  with  an  estate  which,  in  the  comparison, 
eETaces  the  splendor  of  all  the  nobility  of  Europe. 
To  bring  a  little  more  distinctly  into  view  the 
true  secret  of  this  dark  transaction,  I  beg  you 
particularly  to  advert  to  the  oiroumstancea  which 
I  am  going  to  place  before  you. 

Tbe  general  corps  of  creditors,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Benfield  himself,  not  looking  well  y^p^  ,5,^. 
into  futurity,  nor  presaging  the  min-  ^'^'^qtW^ 
ister  of  this  day,  thought  it  not  ex-  ttaiMorcnrfii- 
pedient  for  their  common  interest  *^ 
that  such  a  name  as  his  shootd  stand  at  the  bead 
of  their  list.  It  was  therefore  agreed  among 
them  that  Mr.  Benfield  should  disappear  by  mak- 
ing over  lus  debt  to  Mesara.  Taylor,  Majendie, 


^ia  sneer  refers  to  the  atucks  made  h$  Mr. 
Pitt  00  Ur.  Fox's  coaUtian  wMi  Lord  Nortti. 
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and  Call,  and  should,  in  fetarn,  ba  aeonred  1^ 
their  bond. 

The  debt  tbm  exonerated  of  so  great  a  waigbt 
oC  its  odium,  and  otiierwiae  ledoeed  fiom  its 
alarming  bajik,  the  ag«nts  thoogbt  tbejr  might 
Tentore  to  print  a  list  of  the  orediton.  Tim  was 
done  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1783,  doriDg 
die  Duke  of  Portland's  administratioD.  In  this 
list  the  name  of  Benfield  was  not  to  be  seen.  To 
this  strong  segatiTe  testimonj  was  added  the 
farther  testimonj  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  That 
prince  (or,  rather,  Mr.  Benfield  for  him)  writes 
to  the  court  of  Directors  a  letter  fall  of  com- 
plaints and  aoonsations'against  Lord  Macartney, 
conveyed  in  snob  terms  as  were  natanl  for  one 
of  Mr.  Benfield's  habits  and  edaoation  to  employ. 
Among  the  rest,  be  is  made  to  complain  of  bis 
Lordship's  endeavoring  to  prevent  an  interconrse 
of  politeness  and  sentiment  between  him  [the 
Nabob]  and  Mr.  Benfield ;  and,  to  aggravate  the 
afiioDt,  he  expnady  deolarea  Mr.  Braid's  vis- 
its to  be  only  on  aoooont  <tf  teapeet  and  of  grat- 
itude, as  no  ptamioTjf  (poMfaecfeMs  ighsisted  be- 
tween tbemi 

Snob,  for  a  oouidanUa  spaoa  of  time,  was  Ae 
BaXorBMidi  ootward  fonb  of  the  loan  of  1777,  in 
Zi^m^S^i  which  Mr.  Benfield  had  no  sort  of 
concern.  At  length  intelligence  ar. 
rived  at  Madras  that  this  debt,  which  had  always 
been  renounced  by  the  ooort  (rf'  Directors,  was 
rather  like  to  become  the  snbjeot  of  something 
more  like  a  oriminal  inquuy  than  of  any  patron- 
age or  sanction  from  Parliament  Eveiy  ship 
brought  accoants,  one  stronger  than  the  other, 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  determined  enemies  of 
the  Indian  system.  The  poblio  revenoes  be- 
came an  object  desperate  to  the  hopes  of  Mr. 
Benfidd ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  f^l  upon  his 
associates,  and,  in  vidatioi  of  that  fiuth  which 
subsists  ainoag  those  vrbo  have  abandoned  all 
other,  coiRinrtic<«  a  luit  ia  the  Mmror'a  Conrt 
against  Taylor,  Mqjendie,  and  Call  unr  the  bond 
given  to  him,  when  ha  agreed  to  du^ipear  (or 
1^  own  benefit  as  well  as  that  the  oommm 
ooDoem.  The  assignees  of  bis  debt,  who  Htde 
expected  the  spruging  of  this  mine  even  from 
taoh  an  engiaeer  as  Mr.  Benfield,  after  recov- 
ering tbeir  first  alarm,  thought  it  best  to  take 
gioand  on  the  real  state  of  the  transaction. 
They  diVolged  the  whole  mystery,  and  were 
prepared  to  plead  that  Uiey  bad  never  received 
from  Mr.  Benfield  any  otiter  consideratioB  for 
the  bond  than  a  transfer,  in  trust  for  himseli^  of 
bis  demand  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot.  A  univers- 
al indignation  arose  against  the  perfidy  of  Mr. 
Benfield's  proceedings.  The  event  of  the  suit 
wss  looked  upon  as  so  certain,  that  Benfield  was 
compelled  to  retreat  as  precipitate^  as  be  had 
advaaoed  boldly ;  be  gave  np  his  bcmd,  and  waa 
reinstated  in  his  original  deinaad,  to  wait  the  Tm^ 
tone  of  other  claimanu.  At  that  time,  and  at 
Afadras,  tliis  ht^ie  was  doll  indeed ;  bnt  at  home 
another  scene  was  preparing. 

It  was  long  before  any  public  account  <^  this 
discovery  at  Madras  had  arrived  in  England  that 
the  praaaat  miatster  and  bis  Board  ef  Control 


tbongfat  fit  to  determine  on  the  debt  of  1777. 
The  xee«ded  proceedings  at  this  SMi«UtMnBR- 
time  knew  noUiiag  of  any  debt  to  m id iJh>ib 
Benfidd.  There  was  his  own  testi- 
mony;  there  was  tbe  testimony  of  the  list;  then 
was  the  testimony  of  the  Nabob  of  Aroot  against 
it;  yet  such  was  the  ministers'  feeling  of  the  troe 
secret  of  this  transaction,  that  they  thought  prop- 
er, in  the  teeth  of  all  these  testimonies,  to  give 
him  Uoense  to  ritum  to  Madnu  I  Here  the  min- 
isters were  under  some  embarrassment.  Con- 
founded between  tbeir  resolatioo  of  rewarding  the 
good  services  of  Benfield's  (Viends  and  associates 
in  £ngland,  and  the  sbame  of  sending  that  notori- 
OQS  incendiary  to  the  court  of  the  Nabob  of  Ar- 
cot, to  renew  his  intrigoes  gainst  the  British 
government,  at  the  time  they  authorize  bis  re- 
turn, they  forbid  him,  under  the  severest  penal- 
ties, frwn  any  conversation  with  the  Nabob  or 
his  ministen ;  that  is,  they  fiHbid  bis  coramuni- 
oation  with  the  very  person,  on  aocomit  <A  bia 
dealings  wiUi  whom  they  permit  hia  return  to 
that  city  I  To  overti^  this  coatradiotiM,  there . 
is  not  a  word  restraining  him  fran  the  freest  ia- 
terooorse  with  the  N^>^*s  second  son,  the  real 
author  of  all  that  is  done  in  the  Nabob's  name, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  this  very  Benfield,  has 
acquired  an  iduolute  dominion  over  that  unhai^ 
roan,  is  able  to  persuade  him  to  put  his  signature 
to  whatever  paper  they  please,  and  often  without 
any  oommunioation  of  the  cwtents.  This  man- 
agement was  detailed  to  them  at  foil  lei^th  by 
Lord  Maoartney,  and  tbey  can  not  fmtand  igno- 
rance of  it. 

I  believe,  after  this  exposure  of  facts,  no  man 
oan  entertain  a  doubt  of  the  collusion 
of  ministers  with  ifae  corrupt  interest  fl^^Z^'to- 
of  the  delinqtients  in  India.  When-  ^J^mi?^ 
erar  those  in  authority  provide  for  the 
interest  of  any  person,  on  the  real  but  concealed 
state  of  his  afiairs,  without  regard  to  bis  avowed, 
public,  and  ostensible  pretenses,  it  most  be  pre- 
snmed  that  tbey  are  in  oonfedenoy  with  him, 
because  tbey  act  for  him  on  the  same  fraoduleot 
princifdea  on  which  he  acta  for  himself.  It  is 
plain  that  the  ministers  were  folly  apprised  of 
Benfield's  real  situation,  which  he  had  used 
means  to  conceal  while  concealment  answered 
his  purposes.  They  were,  or  the  persm  on 
whom  tbey  relied  was,  of  tiie  oabinet  council  of 
Benfield,  in  the  very  depth  all  his  mysteries. 
An  honest  magistrate  compels  men  to  abide 
one  stoiy.  An  equitable  judge  would  not  hear 
of  the  claim  of  a  man  who  had  himself  thought 
proper  to  reo ounce  it.  With  such  a  jndge  his 
shuffling  and  prevarication  would  have  damned 
his  claims;  snch  a  judge  never  would  have 
known,  hut  in  order  to  animadvert  open,  pro- 
ceedings of  tint  eharaotw. 

I  have  thus  laid  belbn  yoo,  Mr.  E^ai^,  I 
thmh  with  aoffident  clearness,  the  ooaneetioo  of 
the  ministen  with  Mr.  Adwson  at  the  genaral 
eleotion;  I  have  laidopen  to  yoa  the  eoaneoUoi 
of  Atkinson  with  Beaflald;  I  have  shown  Ben- 
field's emplc^ment  of  his  wealth,  in  creating  a 
parliameoitary  interest,  to  pmoorB  a  niaisterial 
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protootion;  I  have  set  before  yoor  tyt  hu 
Urge  concern  in  the  debt,  his  practices  to  hide 
that  concern  from  the  publio  eye,  and  the  lib- 
eral proteclion  whtoh  be  has  received  from  the 
minister.  If  this  chain  of  circonutaoces  do  aot 
lead  you  necessarily  to  coDclode  that  the  minia- 
laiWmM  from  ter  has  paid  to  the  avarice  of  Ben- 
'SltSd^t^  field  the  servioes  done  by  Benfield's 
KSJhS^"'  ocmneotions  to  his  ambittwi,  I  do  not 
Anoi'adetau.  )[Dow  any  thing  short  of  the  confes- 
sion of  the  party  that  can  satisfy  yon  of  his  guilt. 
Clandestine  and  collusive  practice  can  only  be 
traced  by  oombioation  and  oomparison  of  oir- 
enautanoas.  To  reject  moh  oombinatioa  and 
oomparison  u  to  r^aot  the  only  meua  of  de- 
tecting fraod  i  it  is,  indeed,  to  give  it  a  patent 
and  free  Hoeiue  to  duat  with  impanity. . 

leoaflaemyselftotlHooniieotion  of  mioiatew, 
metbilely  or  inunediatelyT  with  only  two  petsoaa 
concerned  in  thla  debt.  Bow  many  others,  who 
sopport  their  power  and  greatness  within  and 
without  doors,  are  concerned  originally,  at  by 
tranafera  of  tlwae  debts,  must  be  left  to  general 
opinion.  I  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  selwjt  com- 
mittee for  the  proceedings  of  some  of  the  agents 
in  these  aOairs,  and  their  Attempts,  at  least,  to 
famish  ministers  with  the  means  of  baying  Gen- 
eral Courts,«nd  even  whole  Parliaments,  in  the 


I  know  that  the  ministers  will  think  it  little 
M bMan  mat  less  than  aoqaittal,  that  they  are  not 
'^^i^  cbajcgfii  with  having  taken  to  tkem- 
SJ^^^S^  selvea  some  part  ofthemoBcy  of  vi^ich 
bn  orpo««c  have  made  so  liberal  a  dottatt(» 
to  their  partisans,  though  the  charge  may  he  in- 
dispatably  fixed  upon  the  corruption  of  their  pol- 
itics. For  my  put,  I  follow  their  orimaa  to  that 
poiat  to  which  legal  pretnmptiona  and  natural  in- 
dieations  lead  me,  vrithout  oonsideriBg  what  spe- 
eiee  of  evil  motive  tends  most  to  aggravate  or  to 
extenuate  the  gnilt  of  their  oondnot  j  but  if  I  am 
to  speak  my  private  sentiments,  I  think  that  in  a 
Uioosaod  cases  for  one  it  woold  be  far  less  mi>> 
cbievous  to  the  public,  and  full  as  litde  dishon- 
orable to  themselves,  to  be  polluted  with  direct 
bribery,  than  thus  to  become  a  standing  auxiliary 
to  the  oppressicHi,  nsury,  and  peculation  of  mul- 
titudes, in  order  to  obtain  a  corrupt  support  to 
their  power.  It  is  by  bribing,  not  so  often  by 
being  bribed,  that  wicked  politicians  bring  ruin 
on  mankind.  Avarioe  is  a  rival  to  the  pursuits 
of  many.  It  finds  a  mnltitnda  of  oheeks,  and 
nany  (^posers,  in  every  walk  of  life.  But  the 
olgaotB  at  ambition  m  for  the  few;  and  every 
person  who  aima  at  indireot  pn^  and  therefore 
wants  Mher  protection  than  bmooenoe  and  law, 
inatasd  of  its  rival,  beeomea  its  inatniment. 
There  is  a  natnral  allegiaooe  and  fealty  due  to 
this  domineerii^,  paramount  evil,  from  all  the 
TCiaal  vioes,  wbieh  acknowledge  ito  taperbri^, 
•nd  readily  militate  under  its  banners ;  and  it  is 
under  that  disoipline  alone  that  avarioe  is  aUe 
to  spread,  to  any  c<»siderahle  extent,  or  to  ren- 
der itself  a  general  public  mischief.  It  is,  there* 
fore,  no  Apology  for  ministers  tiiat  tbey  have  not 
been  bought  by  the  East  India  deUnqoeati,  bitt 


that  they  have  only  formed  an  aOianee  with  them 
for  screening  each  other  from  justice,  aoooiding 
to  the  exigence  <tf  their  several  aeoeesitiee.  That 
they  have  done  so  is  evii^t ;  and  the  jtnetion  of 
the  power  of  offioe  in  Eogfauid  with  the  abuse  of 
authim^  in  the  East  has  aot  only  prevented  even 
the  appearance  of  redress  to  the  grievances  <tf 
India,  but  I  wish  it  may  not  be  found  to  have 
dnlled,  if  sot  extinguished,  the  honor,  the  candor, 
the  generoaty,  the  good  nature,  which  used  for- 
merly to  ohanbBterixa  the  people  of  England.  I 
confess  I  wish  that  some  more  feeling  than  I 
have  yet  observed  for  the  sufierings  of  oar  fd- 
Iow<eteatarei  and  iUlow>aiil)jeotl  in  that  ep' 
pressed  part  ni  the  world  had  maidiMted  itself 
in  any  one  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  any 
one  lai^  desBription  of  men. 

That  these  oiqireaaioaB  exist  is  a  fiet  no  more 


denied,  than  it  u  resented  as  it  ooght  „^  ^ 

to  be.    Mueh  evil  has  been  done  in  |^°~*'' 


India  nader  the  British  authority.  {mmmImt 
What  has  been  done  to  redress  it  ? 
We  are  no  longer  surprised  at  any  thing.  We 
are  above  the  unlearned  and  vulgar  passion  of 
admtratioo.'*  Butit  will  astonish  posterity  when 
Uiey  read  oar  opinions  in  our  actions,  that,  after 
years  of  inquiry,  vre  have  foood  oot  that  the  sole 
grievance  ot  India  consisted  in  this,  that  the 
servants  of  the  Company  there  had  not  proJUtd 
enough  of  their  opportunities,  nor  drained  it  suf- 
ficiently of  its  treasures ;  when  tbey  shall  heu* 
that  the  very  first  and  only  important  aot  of  a 
commisaion,  speeiidly  named  by  aot  of  Parlia- 
ment, is  to  oharge  opoa  an  iwdone  ooantry,  m 
favor  of  a  handfol  of  men  in  the  humblest  ranks 
of  the  public  swice,  the  enonnoaa  sum  of  per- 
haps Anir  milliont  of  sterimg  matey  I 

It  ia  dtffiealt  for  the  nsoat  wi«e  and  tiprigbt 
government  to  correot  the  abuses  of  remote  del- 
egated power,  productive  of  unmeasured  wealth, 
tad  protected  by  the  bcddness  and  strength  of 
the  same  ill-got  riches.  These  abates,  full  of 
Uieir  ovrn  wild  native  Vigor,  vrill  grow  and  flour- 
ish under  mere  neglect.  But  where  the  supreme 
authority,  not  content  witii  winking  at  the  ra- 
pacity of  its  inferior  instruments,  is  so  shameless 
and  oormpC,  as  openly  to  give  hounties  and  pre- 
miums for  disobedience  to  its  laws ;  when  it  will 
not  trost  to  the  activity  of  avarice  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  own  gains ;  when  tt  secures  publio  robbery 
by  all  the  careful  Jealousy  and  attention  with 
which  it  oo^  to  jwotect  pn^mty  from  s»A 
viotenoe;  the  ooramooweahh  then  is  beoome  to- 
tally perverted  from  its  pnrposea ;  neithw  God 
nor  man  will  long  endure  it ;  nor  will  it  hwg 
endure  itelf.  In  that  ease,  there  is  an  onaat- 
oral  infeetion,  a  peatileatial  taint  ibnnenting  in 
the  ooostitntioa  (4'aooiety,  wfaioh  fever  and  con- 
vulsions t£  some  kind  or  other  most  throw  off; 
or  in  which  the  vital  powers,  worsted  in  an  un- 


*■  Nil  aAmiran  pnqw  res  est  una.  Namici, 
GMa  qna  possit  ftiiMre  et  servsre  bestnm. 

Horafie,  Epist.  vi. 
Not  to  adminh  til  the  art  I  know. 
To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  then  so. 
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ttful  itroggle,  «re  pnsbed  back  upon  tbem- 
mItm,  aod,  bj  »  reTeml  of  Umu  vbole  tano- 
lioM,  fatter  to  gmgrw  lo  de*ih ;  MdinitMwl 
of  what  «M  bat  jut  dov  tbs  delight  ud  boMt 
of  the  nMktioo,  theie  wiU  be  eaat  oat  in  tbo  face 
of  the  anna  UoMed,  putrid,  nraMma  aursaM,  fall 
of  ataiioh  and  pojeoe,  an  offiuae^  a  homv,  a  lea* 
•Qo  to  tbe  world. 

Id  mj  opinion,  we  ought  not  to  wait  tea  the 
fruitless  iiutraotioa  of  calamity  to  inquiie  into 
the  abuses  which  bring  apoa  us  ruin  in  the  worst 
of  ita  forms,  in  the  loss  oT  oar  fame  and  virttie. 
iuabbJu'  ^'^^  ^  right  honorable  gentleman 
HU^;^^^  [Mr.  Dandaa]  say*,  in  answer  to  alt 
te«4iutM<ta  the  powerful  arguments  of  mj  honor- 
b.uk«^.  nblefriendiMr.  Fox},  "that this in<iai. 
ly  is  of  a  delicate  natare,  and  that  the  state  will 
Miffer  detriment  bj  the  exposare  of  this  inmsao- 
tion."  But  it  is  exposed.  It  is  perfectly  knows 
is  ev«y  iBember,  in  ewy  partiote,  and  io  erciy 
way,  except  that  which  may  lead  to  a  remedy. 
He  knows  that  the  papers  of  oorreapondcDoe  are 
printed,  and  that  they  are  io  every  band. 

Ha  and  delieaoy  are  a  mre  and  eingiilar  coa- 
litioa.  He  thiaka  that  to  dimlge  our  Indian  poli- 
tie*  may  be  highly  daogeroos.  He  I  the  mov- 
er I  the  chainnaa  t  the  reporter  the  C<Hnmit> 
tee  <d  Secrecy  I  he  that  brought  forth  in  the  at. 
■aoat  detail,  in  seveml  vast,  printed  folios,  the 
meet  recondite  parts  of  the  politics,  the.  military, 
the  reveoaes  of  the  British  empire  in  India  I 
With  six  great  choi^ii^  bastards  [Reports  of 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy],  each  as  lusty  as  an 
in&nt  Hercules,  this  delio&to  creature  blushes  at 
the  sight  of  his  new  bridegroom,  assumes  a  vir- 
gu  delicacy ;  or,  to  use  a  more  fit,  as  well  as  a 
Dkore  poetic  comparison,  the  person  so  sqoeam- 
iah,  so  timid,  so  trembling,  lest  the  winds  of 
hiaTaa  ahookl  viait  too  roagbly,  it  expanded  to 
broad  snBahtDe,  exposed  like  the  aow  of  imperial 
angaiy,  lying  in  the  mad  with  all  the  prodigies 
of  her  fertility  ahoitt  her,  as  arideDoe  of  her  itoU- 
eato  amoots: 

Trigintaos^itaa  tetos  enixa  jac^iit^ 

Albs,  solo  TecabsBS,  albi  eircum  abera  nati.** 


**  Mr.  Borke  here  accommodstes  to  bis  purpose  ■ 
passage  oTTi^'s  JGoeid,  hoA  iii.,  p.  301,  in  which 
Ae  prophet  Helenas  gives  a  sign  to  jSneaa  indica- 
tive of  the  spot  where  ha  should  bnlM  a  city,  and 
cease  from  his  Imbnrs. 

Cum  tibi  soliclto  seerefiy  ad  flnminis  undam, 
Littoreis  ingeoa  ioveiita  sab  ilioibui  sua 
T^rigSMia  eapUmm/mhtt  tnixajaetbit, 

Is  locus  uiMs  erit,  reqoiss  ea  oerta  laborom. 
Diydeo  has  rendered  the  lines  somewhat  loosely, 
in  the  fbllowing  manner ; 
When  in  the  sbadj  shelter  of  a  wood, 
And  near  the  margin  of  a  gentle  flood, 
Tboa  shalt  behold  a  (cw  upon  the  grouni, 
Willi  thirty  tucking  yonng  eaeompatt'd  round, 
TAe  doai  and  qfftpring  vkile  om  failen  tnoK,  i 
nese  on  iby  city  ihaU  their  name  bestow,  > 
And  there  shall  and  thy  labor  and  thy  woe.  1 
No  one  will  dispute  tiie  ingenai^  of  Ur.  Barke 
in  taming  these  Uiiea  to  his  purpose ;  bat  it  will  be 
a  wonder  to  most  men,  that  he,  who  wrote  the  de- 


While  discovery  of  the  misgovemmeot  of  oth- 
ers led  to  his  own  power,  it  was  wise  to  inquire} 
it  was  safe  to  pobUsh;  there  was  then  ne  deli- 
cacy; there  was  then  no  danger.  Bat-when 
his  object  is  obtained,  and  in  hjs  wiitotioit  he  haa 
outdone  the  orimea  that  he  had  reprobated  in 
Tfdnmes  of  npartt,  and  in  sheets  of  bills  of  paina 
and  penalties,  then  ooocealmeat  becomes  pru* 
donee,  and  it  oonoerns  the  safety  of  the  state  that 
we  riioald  not  know,  in  a  mode  of  parliamanlaij 
oognixance,  what  all  the  world  knows  but  too 
well ;  that  is,  in  what  manner  he  chopoes  to  dis> 
pose  of  the  pnbho  revenues  to  the  casATtius 
of  his  pcditios. 

The  debato  has  been  long,  and  as  maoh  so 
on  my  part,  at  least,  as  on  the  part  rM«ntioai 
of  those  who  have  spoken  before  me. 
But  long  as  it  is,  the  more  material  t^}"**  f  ™- 
half  of  the  subject  has  hardly  been  arcHHiBw- 
tooched  on;  that  is,  the  ourapt  and  Z^J^wS 
destrootiTe  system  to  whioh  this  debt 
has  been  rendered  suhserrient,  and  wbioh  seems 
to  be  pursued  with  at  least  as  nmdh  vigor  and 
regolarityaaover.  If  I  ooovdered  your  ease  or 
my  own,  rather  than  the  weight  and  impnrtanoe 
of  this  question,  I  ooght  to  make  aonte  apokgy 
to  you,  perhaps  some  apology  to  myself,  for  hav^ 
iog  detained  your  attention  so  long.  I  know  on 
what  ground  I  tread.  This  sabject,  at  one  time 
taken  up  with  so  mooh  fervor  and  zeal,  is  no 
longer  a  favorite  in  this  House.  The  House  it- 
self has  undergone  a  great  and  signal  revolution. 
To  some  the  sulyect  is  strange  and  uncouth ;  to 
several  harsh  and  distosuful ;  to  the  relics  of  the 
last  Parliament  it  is  a  matter  of  fear  and  appre- 
hension.  It  is  natural  for  those  who  have  seen 
their  friends  sink  in  the  tornado  which  raged 
during  the  late  shift  of  the  niaiuoon,  and  luve 
hardly  esc^ed  i«  the  {danks  of  the  general 
wreck,  it  ia  hot  too  natural  for  them,  as  soon  as 
they  make  the  rocks  and  qoieksands  oS  their 
fixmer  disaateta,  to  pat  abmit  their  new-bailt 
barks,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  to  keep  aloof 
from  this  periloas  lee^hOTe. 

But  let  us  do  what  we  please  to  pat  India 
from  our  thoughts,  we  can  do  notUng  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  our  publio  interest  and  our  national 
reputation.  Our  attempts  lo  banish  this  importu- 
nate duty  will  only  make  it  return  upon  as  again 
and  again,  and  every  time  in  a  shape  more  on- 
pleasant  than  the  former.  A  government  has 
been  fabricated  for  that  great  province  j  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  says,  that  therefore  yoo 
ought  not  to  examine  into  its  conduct.  HeaveasI 
w^  an  argoment  is  this  I  We  are  not  to  ok- 
amine  into  the  conduct  of  the  direotioo,  bacatise 
it  is  an  old  government ;  we  are  not  to  examine 
into  this  Bwrd  of  Contanl,  beoanse  it  ia  a  nev 
one ;  then  we  are  only  to  examine  into  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  have  no  conduct  to  acoount 
for.  Unfortunately,  the  basis  of  thb  new  gov- 
ernment has  been  laid  old,  condemned  detia- 
qaenia,  and  its  snperslraetaFe  is  raised  oat  of 

scription  of  Ihe  Qoeea  of  Franca,  could  over  have 
soiled  his  pages  with  such  a  passage  as  the  ooo 

above. 
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prosecutors  turned  into  protectors.  The  event 
has  beea  such  as  might  be  expected.  Bat  If 
it  bad  been  otberwise  connitnted ;  had  it  been 
constituted  even  as  I  wished,  and  as  the  mover 
of  this  question  had  planned,  the  better  part  of 
ttie  proposed  eatabli^ment  was  in  the  publicity 
of  its  proceedings ;  in  its  perpetual  responailHli^ 
to  Parliament.  Widiout  this  ohecb,  what  is  oar 
gorenunent  at  borne ;  even  awed,  as  every  Ea- 
Fopean  government  is,  by  en  aadience  formed  of 
the  other  states  of  Europe,  by  the  applause  or 
oondemnation  of  the  discerning  and  critical  com- 
pany before  which  it  acts  7  Bat  if'  the  scene 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  which  tecopts,  in- 
vites, almost  compels  to  tyranny  and  rapine,  be 
not  inspected  with  the  eye  of  a  severe  and  unre- 
mitting  vigilance,  shame  and  destruction  must 
ensue.  For  one,  the  worst  event  of  this  day, 
though  it  may  deject,  shall  not  break  or  subdue 
me.  The  call  upon  ns  is  authoritative.  Let 
who  wilt  shrink  back,  I  sbalt  be  found  at  my 
post.  Baffled,  disooantenanoed,  subdued,  discred- 
ited, as  the  eaase  of  justioe  aiid  humanity  is,  it 
will  be  only  dearer  to  me.  Whoever,  diere- 
fbre,  shall  at  any  time  bring  before  you  any 
thing  townrd  the  relief  of  our  distressed  fellow 
ottisens  in  India,  and  toward  a  subversion  of  the 
preswit  most  oorrupC  and  oppressive  system  for 
its  government,  in  me  shall  find  a  weak,  I  am 
a&aid,  but  a  steady,  earnest,  and  faithful  assistant. 


The  motion  for  inquiry  was  voted  down,  Mr. 
Pitt  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  and 
had  an  overwhelming  majority  at  his  command, 
ready  to  sustain  him  in  all  his  measure?.  The 
consequences  were  very  serious  io  the  finances 
of  the  country.  Many  years  were  necessarily 
occupied  in  paying  so  large  a  debt.  In  1814 
Mr.  Home  publicly  stated  that,  aooording  to  the 
best  informatioo  he  could  obtain,  tlie  amoant  paid 
(interest  incladed)  was  nearly  ftve  milHant  of 
poundi;  nor  was  tim  all-  Mr.  Hume  adds, 
*'  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dundas 
had  in  that  manner  admitted,  without  any  kind 
of  inquiry,  the  vrtiole  claims  of  the  Consolidated 
Debt  of  1777,  served  as  a  strong  inducement  to 
otbera  to  get  from  the  Nabob  obligations  or  bonds 
ofany  description,  in  hopes  that  some  future  good- 
natured  president  of  the  Board  of  Control  would 
do  the  same  for  them.  We  accordingly  find  that 
an  enormous  debt  of  near  thirty  millions  sterling 
was  very  soon  formed  after  that  act  of  Mr,  Dun- 
das, and  argent  applications  were  soon  again 
made  to  have  the  claims  paid  in  the  same  mui- 
ner,"    It  now  became  necessary  to  make  a  thor- 


ough inquiry.  A  Board  of  Commissioners  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  these  new  claims.  After 
an  inreBtigation  of  many  years,  only  t£l,346,796 
were  allowed  as  good,  thus  showing  that  less  than 
one  part  in  twenty  oif  alt  these  clauns  oodM  be 
regwded  u  true  ind  lawful  debli.  It  is  the 
o[Hnion  of  well-infmiDed  men  that  the  olaima  of 
Benfield  and  his  assoolates,  if  lairiy  investigated, 
would  have  beenTedoced  in  very  near  the  same 
proportion. 

But  has  Mr.  Burin  made  oat  his  case  uto  the 
motiviM  of  Mr.  Pitt  7    Has  be  proved  that  these 

claims  were  allowed  without  inquiry,  as  a  "  rec- 
ompense" to  Benfietd  and  the  other  creditors  fm* 
their  parliamentary  influence?  This  question 
will  be  differently  answered  by  different  persons, 
according  to  their  estimate  of  Mr.  Pitt's  charac- 
ter. Mill,  in  his  British  India,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Burke's  charge,  says,  "  In  support  of  it,  he  ad- 
duces as  great  a  body  of  proof  a*  it  is  almost 
ever  possible  to  bring  to  a  Atot  of  sooh  a  de- 
soription."  He  goes  on  to  namine  Mr.  Don* 
das'  defense,  that  the  Nabob  and  others  were  at 
lowed  "  to  object"  to  theae  oUma,  and  adds, 
"  That  this  was  a  Wad  is  abundantly  clear, 
though  it  is  possible  that  it  stood  as  muoh  be- 
tween his  own  eyes  and  the  light,  as  he  was 
desirous  of  putting  it  between  the  light  aad 
eyes  of  other  people."  There  was  also  anotiier 
"blind,". mentioned  1^  Wrax&ll,  viz.,  that  these 
claims  had,  to  some  extent,  changed  hands,  and 
that  the  innocent  would  safler  with  the  guilty, 
if  any  of  them  were  disallowed.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  strontrly  Mr.  Pitt  was  tempted,  at  this 
cntical  moment  of  bis  Kfe,  to  attach  undue  im- 
portance to  such  considerations.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  go  back  and  lay  bare  all  the  frauds  and 
crimes  of  the  English  residents  in  India.  To 
prevent  tbem  hereafter  was  the  great  obieat. 
Once  firmly  seated  in  power,  he  vras  resolved 
to  do  it ;  and  when  he  was  brought  ofl*  in  tri* 
umph  at  the  polls  through  the  agency  (to  a  eon* 
siderable  extent)  of  men  like  Benfield,  in  con- 
nection with  the  immense  East  India  interest 
throughout  the  country,  it  was  natural  for  him 
to  feel  that  he  must  not  be  too  scrnpnious  in  re- 
spect to  the  past,  but  must  rather  aim  in  future 
at  the  prevention  of  all  such  evils.  It  is  thus 
that  the  errors  of  political  men  spring  from  min- 
gled motives ;  and  while  we  can  not  doubt  that 
Mr.  Pitt  was  more  or  less  influenced  in  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  Mr.  Hastings'  impeachment, 
by  bis  "avarice  of  power,"  we  should  be  slow 
to  admit  that  his  conduct  implies  that  dereli^tioo 
of  principle  imputed  to  bim  by  Mr.  Burke. 


EXTRACTS. 


PzXORATIOIf  OV  TBX  OfEMIKO  SfEXCB  AT  THS 

TxiAL  OF  Wakkxn  Hastimqs. 

In  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  I 
charge  all  this  viUainy  upon  Warren  Hastings, 
m  ttds  laat  moment  of  my  qiplieation  to  yon. 


My  Lords,  what  is  k  that  «s  want  bare  to  ■ 

great  act  of  natioDal  justioe  7  Do  we  want  a 
cause,  my  Lords  7  Tou  have  the  cause  op- 
pressed priacea,  of  uidone  women  of  the  first 
rank,  of  desidated  provinoes,  and  of  wasted  king- 
doms. 
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Do  joa  want  a  oriminal,  nj  Lords  ?  Wbeo 
vu  there  so  mnoh  ioiquity  ever  Jaid  to  the 
obaqs  of  an;  one  ?  No,  my  Lords,  you  mast 
not  look  to  ponish  any  other  sileh  delinquent 
from  India.  Wuren  Hastings  has  not  left  sob*, 
stance  enough  in  India  to  nourish  sooh  another 
delinquent. 

My  Lords,  is  it  a  proseontor  you  want  ?  .  Toa 
have  before  you  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
as  proseoators;  and  I  belioTe,  my  Lords,  that 
the  son,  in  hia  benefloent  progress  round  the 
world,  does  not  behoM  a  more  glorious  ugbt 
than  that  of  men,  separated  from  a  remote  peo- 
ple the  material  bounds  and  barriers  oS  na- 
ture, united  by  the  bond  of  a  sooiid  and  moral 
commnnity— all  the  Commons  of  England  re- 
sentinff,  as  their  own,  the  indigoities  and  cruel- 
ties that  are  offered  to  all  the  people  of  India. 

Do  we  want  a  tribnnal  7  My  Lords,  no  ex- 
ample of  antiqai^,  nothing  in  the  modern  worid, 
noUiing  in  the  range  of  human  imagination,  can 
supply  us  with  a  tribunal  like  this.  My  Lords, 
ben  we  see  virtually,  in  the  mind's  eye,  that  sa- 
cred majesty  of  the  Crown,  under  whose  Mtbor- 
hy  yon  sit,  and  whose  power  yon  ezeroise.  We 
see  in  that  invisible  authority,  what  we  all  feel 
in  reality  and  life,  the  beneficent  powers  and  pro- 
tecting justice  ofhis  Majesty.  We  have  here  the 
beir-apparent  to  the  Crown,  such  as  the  fond  wish- 
es of  the  people  of  England  wish  an  heir-apparent 
of  the  Crown  to  be.  We  have  faere  all  the  branch- 
es of  the  royal  family,  in  a  situation  between  maj- 
esty and  subjection,  between  the  Sovereign  and 
the  subject— offering  a  pledge,  in  that  situation, 
for  the  support  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the 
liberties  of  the  peofde,  both  which  extremities 
they  touch.  My  Lords,  we  have  a  great  hered- 
itary peerage  here ;  those  who  have  their  own 
honor,  the  himor  of  their  anoestors,  and  of  their 
posterity,  to  guard,  and  who  will  justify,  as  they 
have  alwiays  justiSed,  that  provision  in  the  C<m- 
Btitution  by  which  justice  is  made  an  hereditary 
office.  My  I^ords,  we  have  here  a  new  nobility, 
who  hare  risen,  and  exalted  themselves,  by  va- 
rious merits,  by  great  military  services,  which 
have  extended  the  fame  of  this  country  from  ilie 
rising  to  the  setting  sun.  We  have  those,  who, 
by  varicHis  civil  merits  and  various  civil  talents, 
have  been  exalted  to  a  situation  which  they  well 
deserve,  and  in  which  they  will  justify  the  favor 
of  their  Sovereign  and  the  good  opinion  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  and  make  them  rejoice  to  see 
those  virtQoos  characters,  that  were  the  other 
day  upon  a  level  with  them,  now  exalted  above 
them  in  rank,  but  feeling  with  ^em  in  sympathy 
what  they  felt  in  common  with  tbem  before.  We 
have  persona  exahed  from  the  practice  of  the 
law,  from  the  place  in  which  they  adminutered 
high,  though  subordinate  justice,  to  a  seat  here,  to 
enlighten  with  their  knowledge,  and  to  strmgth- 
flu  with  their  votes,  those  prineiides  which  Imve 
distinguished  the  courts  in  which  they  have  pre- 
sided. 

My  Lords,  you  have  here,  also,  the  lights  of  our 
relifrion;  yon  have  the  bishops  Of  England.  My 
X<ords,  yoa  have  that  true  image  of  the  primitive 


Church  in  its  ancient  form,  in  its  ancient  ordi- 
nances, purified  from  the  superstitiMiB  and  the 
vioea  which  a  loi^  suocessioo  of  ages  will  bring 
upon  the  best  institutiona.  Ton  have  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  religion  which  says  that  their 
God  is  love,  that  Uie  very  vital  spirit  of  their  in- 
atitiuion  ia  charity--«  nligioii  which  so  much 
hates  oppreaaion,  that  when  the  God  whom  we 
adore  appeared  in  human  form,  be  did  not  appear 
in  a  form  of  greatness  and  majesty,  but  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  thereby 
made  it  a  firm  utd  ruling  principle  that  their 
welfare  was  the  objeo^  of  all  government,  siaoe 
the  person,  who  was  the  Master  of  Nature,  chose 
to  appear  himself  in  a  subordinate  situation. 
These  are  the  considerations  which  influence 
them,  which  animate  them,  and  will  animate 
tbem,  against  all  oppression  ;  knowing  that  He 
who  is  called  first  among  them,  and  first  among 
us  all,  both  of  the  flock  that  is  fed  and  of  those 
who  feed  it,  made  himself  "  the  servant  of  all." 

My  Lords,  these  are  the  seoaritiea  which  we 
have  in  alt  the  oonstitoent  puts  of  the  body  oS 
Ibis  House.  We  know  them,  we  Mekong  we 
rest  npoo  them,  and  oommit  safely  the  interesti 
of  India  and  t^humMii^  into  your  hands.  There- 
fore, it  is  with  ooaSdenoe,  that,  wdered  by  die 
Commons, 

I  impeaoh  Warren  Hastings,  Eaqnire,  of  high 
crimes  and  miademeanoih. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of 
Great  Britain,  In  Parliament  assembled,  whose 
parliamentary  trust  he  has  betrayed. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commoni 
of  Great  Britun,  whoae  national  chuaotar  be  has 
dishonored. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
India,  whose  laws,  rights,  and  liberties  he  has 
subverted,  whose  property  he  has  destroyed^ 
whose  country  be  has  laid  waste  and  desolate. 

I  impeaoh  him  in  ttte  name,  and  by  virtue,  of 
those  eternal  laws  <tf  joatioe  vrhich  he  has  vio- 
lated. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature 
itself,  which  he  baa  cruelly  outraged,  injured, 
and  oppressed,  in  bot|i  sexes,  in  evaiy  age,  ran^ 
situation,  and  eonditimi  of  life. 

FuHCH  Kbvolutioh  :   Ekbou  at  m  Cox- 

MBNCEHEHT.* 

You  began  ill,  because  you  began  by  despising 
every  thing  that  belonged  to  you.  Tou  set  up 
your  trade  without  a  capital.  If  the  last  gener- 
ations of  your  country  appeared  without  much 
luster  in  your  eyes,  you  might  have  passed  them 
by,  and  derived  your  daims  fixna  «  more  early 
race  of  anoeitors.  Under  a  pious  predilection 
for  those  anoestors,  your  imaginations  would 
have  realited  in  them  a  standard  of  virtue  and 
wisdom,  beyond  the  vulgar  practice  of  the  hour, 
and  you  would  have  risen  with  the  example  to 

>  The  axtracM  which  bilow  under  Mm  bead  are 
taken  fhnn  Ur.  Burke's  Reflectioos  on  the  Bevo- 
lation  in  France,  and  his  Letters  on  the  Regicida 
Peace. 
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whose  imitation  yoa  «spir«d.  Retpeoting  your 
Ibrefstben,  70U  woald  have  been  twight  to  n- 
apeot  yoonelm.  YoQ  voold  aot  have  ebosea 
to  Doagider  the  French  «■  a  fwople  of  yeiterdij, 
u  B  nation  of  )ow>bon,  Mrrile  wretdiei^  uatil 
the  emanoipating  7«ar  of  1789.  In  order  to 
foroisb,  at  tlM  expenso  of  joar  boDor,  u  exooM 
to  joor  apologista  hen  for  loveral  enorndtiea  of 
yoan,  joQ  wobid  not  have  been  content  to  be  lep- 
reaeoted  aa  a  gang  oS  Muooa  slaves,  mddenly 
broke  loose  fram  t&  boue  of  boadage,  and  there* 
fi>re  to  be  pardoned  Car  joar  aboae  of  the  liberty 
to  vhieh  yon  were  not  aocmtonud,  uid  were  ill 
fitted.  Would  It  not,  ny  worthy  frieod,  have 
been  wiser  to  have  yoa  tbooght,  what  I,  for  one, 
always  tbonght  you,  a  generous  and  gallant  na- 
tion, long  misled,  to  joar  disadvantage,  by  yoar 
high  and  romantic  sentiments  of  fidelity,  boncn', 
ai^  lojralty;  that  events  bad  been  onfavorable 
to  yon,  but  that  you  were  not  enslaved  through 
any  illiberal  or  servile  disposition  ;  that,  in  yoar 
most  devoted  submissioD,  yoa  were  actuated  by 
a  principle  of  poblio  spirit,  and  that  it  was  yoor 
eoontiy  yon  worAiped,  in  the  penoo  of  yoor 
king?  Had  yoa  made  it  to  be  nnderatood  that, 
in  Uie  delusion  of  this  amiabla  error,  yoa  had 
gone  brther  than  yoor iriae  aneestors;  that  you 
were  resolved  to  rasame  yoor  ancient  privileges, 
while  yon  preserved  the  spirit  of  ywr  uicient  and 
yoar  recent  loyalty  and  honor ;  or,  if  diffident  of 
yourselves,  and  not  clearly  discerning  the  almost 
obliterated  Constitution  of  yoar  ancestors,  yon 
bad  looked  to  yoar  neighbors  En  this  land,  who 
bod  kept  alive  the  ancient  principles  and  modeb 
of  the  old  common  law  of  Europe,  meliorated  and 
adapted  to  its  present  state — by  rollomng  wise 
examples  you  would  have  given  new  examples  of 
vrisdom  to  the  woild.  Yoa  would  have  rendered 
tbe  cause  of  liberty  venerable  in  tbe  eyes  of  every 
worthy  mind  in  every  nation.  Yoa  would  have 
shamed  despotism  from  the  earth,  by  showing  that 
freedom  was  not  only  reconcilable,  but  as,  when 
well  disciplined,  it  is,  auxiliary  to  law.  Yoa 
woold  have  had  an  Qooj^ressive,  but  a  product* 
ive  revenue.  Tou  would  have  had  a  flourishing 
commerce  to  feed  it.  Ton  woald  have  had  a  free 
ConstitntioB,  a  potent  monarchy,  a  disciplined  ar- 
my, a  reformed  and  venerated  clergy,  a  mitigated, 
but  spirited  ootnlity,  to  lead  your  virtue,  not  to 
overlay  it ;  yoa  wtMild  have  had  a  liberal  order 
of  commons,  to  emulate  and  to  recruit  that  00- 
bilily  j  yoa  would  have  had  a  protected,  satisfied, 
laborious,  and  obedieot  people,  taught  to  seek  and 
to  recognize  the  happiness  that  is  to  be  found  by 
virtae  in  all  conditions ;  in  which  consists  the  true 
moral  equality  of  mankind,  and  not  in  that  mon- 
strous fiction,  which,  by  inspiring  false  ideas  and 
v&in  expectations  into  men  destined  to  travel  in 
the  obscure  walk  of  laborious  life,  serves  only  to 
aggravate  and  imbitler  that  real  inequality  which 
it  never  can  remove,  and  which  the  order  of  civil 
life  establishes  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whom  it  mast  leave  in  a  humble  state,  as  those 
whom  it  is  able  to  exalt  to  a  ooodition  more 
splendid,  but  not  more  happy.  Ton  had  a  smooth 
and  easy  oareer  of  felici^  and  glory  laid  open  to 


yoa,  beyond  any  thing  reoorded  in  tbe  history  of 
the  world ;  but  yoa  ^ve  shown  thai  difilcalqr  b 
good  Ibr  man. 

Compote  yoor  gains;  aae  what  it  got  bjr 
those  eKtravagaBt  and  presamptootH  qweoia- 
tioM  whieb  have  laoght  your  leadera  to  despiM 
all  their  predeoonon,  and  all  their  eoBtenporaF. 
riea,  and  even  to  deepiBe  tbamaelvas,  ontii  ibe 
momest  in  which  they  became  truly  despieafato. 
By  following  those  &Ise  lights,  France  has  booglit 
ondii^ised  ealamidea  at  a  higher  price  than  any 
nation  has  purdmsed  the  most  nnequivooal  bless- 
ings I  France  has  bought  poverty  by  crime  I 
France  has  not  sacrifioeid  her  virtue  to  her  in- 
terest, but  she  has  abandoned  her  interest,  that 
she  might  prostitute  her  virtae.  All  other  oa- 
tioDB  have  begun  the  fobrio  of  a  new  govern- 
ment, or  tbe  reformation  of  an  old,  by  establidi- 
ii^  original^,  or  by  enforcing  with  greater  ex- 
actness, some  rites  or  other  of  religion.  All 
other  people  have  laid  the  foandatioos  of  civil 
freedom  in  severer  muiners,  and  a  system  a 
more  austere  and  masculine  morality.  France, 
when  she  let  loosft  the  reini  of  regal  anthorKy, 
doubled  the  license  ot  a  ferooioBS  diseohitenegi 
in  manners,  and  <^  an  insolent  irreligiou  in  <^'n- 
ions  and  practices,  and  baa  extended  through  all 
ranks  of  life,  as  if  she  were  oommnnict^ng  soma 
privilege,  or  laying  <^»en  some  secloded  tenefit, 
all  the  unhappy  corruptions  that  nsually  were 
tbe  dnease  of  wealth  and  power.  This  is  ooa 
of  the  new  principles  of  eqnality  in  France. 

France,  by  the  perfidy  of  her  leaders,  has  ut- 
terly disgraced  tbe  tone  of  lenient  counoil  in  tha 
cabinets  of  princes,  and  disarmed  it  of  its  most 
potent  topics.  She  has  sanctified  the  dark,  sus- 
picious maxims  of  tyrannous  distrust,  and  taught 
tongs  to  tremble  at  {what  will  hereafter  be  called) 
the  delusive  plausibilities  of  moral  politicians. 
Sovereigns  will  consider  those  who  advise  them 
to  place  an  unlimited  confidence  in  their  people, 
as  subverters  of  their  thrones ;  as  traitors  who 
auo  at  their  destructimi,  by  leading  their  easy 
good  nature,  under  ^oious  pretenses,  to  admit 
c<Hnbinatioaa  of  bold  and  feithless  men  into  a 
participation  ct  their  power.  This  alone  Of 
there  were  oothing  else)  is  an  irreparable  ca- 
lamity to  you  and  to  mankind.  Remember 
that  your  Parliament  of  Paris  told  yoor  king 
that,  in  calling  tbe  states  together,  he  had  noth- 
ing to  Tear  but  the  prodigal  excess  of  their  zeal 
in  providing  for  the  support  of  ihe  throne.  It  is 
right  that  these  men  ^ould  hide  their  heads.  It 
is  right  that  they  should  bear  their  part  in  tbe 
rain  which  their  counsel  has  brought  on  their 
Sovereign  and  their  country.  Such  sanguine 
declarations  tend  to  lull  authority  asleep ;  to 
encourage  it  rashly  to  engage  in  perilous  ad- 
ventures of  luitried  jtolicy  j  to  neglect  those  pro- 
visions, preparations,  and  precautions  which  dis- 
I  tinguish  benevolence  from  imbecility,  and  with- 
out which  no  man  can  answer  for  the  salutary 
effect  of  any  abstract  plan  of  govermneot  or  of 
freedom.  For  want  1^  these,  ^y  have  seen  the 
medicine  of  the  state  cormirted  into  its  poisMi. 
They  have  seen  the  French  rebel  against  a  mild 
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and  lawfal  monuob,  with  more  tarj,  oatrage, 
ud  uisult,  Uuu  ever  »aj  people  hu  been  knowD 
to  rise  i^auist  the  moet  ille^  uuirper  or  the 
most  uDgninaiy  tyrant.  Their  reaistanoe  was 
made  to  oonoestioa ;  their  revoh  was  from  pro- 
tootioD;  tbeir  Uow  vaa  aimed  at  a  band  holding 
out  graoen,  bvon,  and  i»n'»""i*m- 

Thia  was  uinataraL  The  rwt  is  in  order. 
Th^  ban  Ibimd  thair  pauahnent  in  ibetr  cwv 
(MM.  Lawa  ovwtmMdi  trflNuala  mbratad; 
iadoMiy  vithoot  vigw;  oanaiareB  ea^Qg; 
the  revwaa  oapaid,  jret  the  people  impover- 
iahed ;  a  ohnroh  piliaged,  and  a  state  not  ra- 
lieved;  onril  and  militaty  anarchy  made  the 
oenititntianof  the  kingdom;  ereiy  thing  hmnaa 
aad  dirine  saotifloed  to  the  id<d  of  pabUe  oredk, 
and  national  bankruptcy  the  coueqoeDoe ;  aad, 
to  crown  all,  the  paper  seourities  of  new,  preoa- 
rioiu,  tottering  poww,  the  disoredited  paper  se- 
ooritias  of  impoveiidied  fraod,  and  beggared 
n^Mue,  held  eat  aa  a  onrrNioy  for  the  support 
of  an  eminre,  in  Ilea  of  the  two  great  recogoized 
species  that  represent  the  lasting  (ionventjtmal 
credit  of  mankind,  which  disappeared  and  hid 
themselves  in  the  earth  from  whence  they  came, 
when  the  priadpla  of  property,  whose  creatares 
and  repraeotattVes  they  are,  was  i^stenkalioally 
aubrened. 

Were  all  tiwsa  draa^  ttoi^  Beoaaaaiyf 
Were  they  the  isentable  resoha  of  the  despe- 
rate stm^la  of  determined  patriots,  compelled 
to  wade  t&ongh  blood  and  tomult  to  the  qniet 
4ior«ofa  tranquil  and  prosperoQBfa'ber^?  Nol 
Bodunglikeit.  The  fresh  ruins  of  France,  which 
shook  oor  feelinga  wherever  we  oan  tarn  ooe  eyes, 
are  not  the  devastation  ctfoiril  war;  thejarethe 
sad  but  instmotire  monamento  of  raah  ud  igno- 
rant oounsel  in  time  of  profound  peaoe.  They  are 
Ute  ^play  ttf  inconsiderate  and  premmptnons,  be- 
cause unresisted  and  irresistible  anthori^.  The 
persons  who  have  thus  squandered  away  the  pre- 
cious treasure  of  their  crimes,  the  persons  who 
have  made  this  prodigal  and  wild  waste  of  pob- 
Ito  evils  (the  last  stake  reserved  for  the  ultimate 
nnsom  of  the  state),  have  met  in  their  pn^reas 
with  little,  or  rather  with  no  opposition  at  all. 
Thar  iriude  march  was  mem  like  a.  trionq^ 
procesntn  than  the  progrose  of  a  war.  Tboii 
^ODsers  have  gone  before  them,  and  demtdished 
and  lud  every  thing  level  at  their  feet.  Not  ooe 
drop  of  tJuir  blood  have  they  abed  in  the  cause 
oT  the  oofutiy  th^  have  mined.  They  have 
naile  no  saoriAoe  to  their  prcgeots  greater 
ooosaqnenoe  than  their  shoe-buckles,  while  they 
wen  imprisoning  their  king,  murdering  their  fel- 
low-eKizens,  and  bathing  in  tears,  and  plunging 
in  poverty  and  distress,  thousands  of  worthy  men 
and  worthy  families.  Their  oruelty  has  not  even 
been  the  base  result  of  fear.  It  has  been  the  ef- 
fect of  their  sense  of  perieot  safety  in  authorizing 
treasooe,  robberies,  rapes,  aasaasinatioos,  alaugh- 
tera,  and  burnings,  tfarooghout  their  harassed 
land }  bat  the  eansa  oi  all  was  plain  from  the 


SaizuiUE  or  the  Eito  ahd  Qubm  of  TaMOK. 

History  will  record,  that  on  the  momiog  of 
the  6th  ot  October,  1789,  the  King  and  Qoeen 
of  France,  after  a  day  of  oonfnsion,  alarm,  dia- 
may,  ud  alanghtar,  lay  down,  under  the  pMged 
sseority  of  pi^lio  laith,  to  indolge  nature  in  a 
few  boon  of  respite  and  troaUed  melanoboly 
repooe.  Fnmi  tids  deep  the  Queen  waa  flnrt 
startled  by  the  voioe  of  the  aantinel  at  her  door, 
who  cried  oat  to  her  to  saTe  herself  by  flight — 
that  this  was  the  last  fcoaT  of  fldslity  he  ooold 
gire-^hat  they  were  upcm  him,  and  he  waa 
dead.  Instantly  be  was  cut  down.  .  A  band  of 
cruel  mffians  and  assassins,  reeking  with  his 
Uood,  mshed  into  the  chamber  of  the  Queen, 
and  pierced,  with  a  hundred  stnAes  of  bayonets 
and  poniards,  the  bed  from  whence  this  perser 
outed  •wamm  had  but  just  time  to  fly  almost  na- 
ked, and,  through  ways  onknown  to  the  murder- 
ers, had  escape  to  aeeh  refuge  at  die  feet  of  a 
King  and  huHMuid  noc  saeura  of  his  own  life  for 
a  monmt. 

This  King,  to  say  no  more  of  him,  and  this 
Qneen,  aad  their  infant  children  ^who  onoe  would 
have  bem  the  [wide  and  hope  of  a  great  and 
generous  people). were  then  forced  to  idmndon 
the  sanctuary  c<' the  most  splendid  palace  in  the 
wwld,  whidi  they  Mt  swimming  in  blood,  pol- 
luted by  massaora,  aikd  strewed  with  soattered 
limbs  and  mutilated  carcases.  Thence  they 
were  conducted  into  the  oai^tal  of  their  king- 
dom. Two  had  been  selected  fnnn  the  unpro. 
Tf^ed,  unresisted,  promiscuous  slaughter,  which 
waa  made  of  the  gentlemen  of  birth  and  femily 
who  composed  the  Bang's  bodjr-guard.  These 
two  gentlemen,  with  all  the  parade  of  an  exeou- 
ticm  jostioe,  were  eruetlj  and  publioly  dragged 
to .  the  block,  and  beheaded  in  the  great  court 
of  the  palace.  Their  heads  were  stack  upm 
^>ears,  and  led  the  processioD ;  while  tia  royal 
captives  who  followed  in  the  train  were  slowly 
moved  along,  amid  the  horrid  yells,  and  thrilling 
screams,  and  frantio  dances,  and  infamons  con- 
tumelies, and  all  the  turatteraUe  abominations 
of  the  furies  of  bell,  in  the  abused  lAape  of  the 
vilest  of  women.  After  they  had  been  made  to 
taste,  irap  by  drop,  more  tlun  the  bitterness  c£ 
death,  in  the  alow  torture  of  a  joumeyof  tvrelve 
milea,  protracted  to  six  hours,  they  were,  under 
a  guard  composed  those  veiy  scddiera  vriio 
had  thus  ooodocted  tbem  through  this  femons 
triumph,  lodged  in  dm  of  the  old  pskoea  of 
Puis,  BOW  omverted  into  a  Bastile  fiv  Idnga. 


Thb  Qmin  of  Franob  axd  tub  Sfibit  of 
Cbitalkt. 

I  hear,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear,  that  the  great 
lady,  the  other  object  of  the  triumph,  has  borne 
that  day  {me  is  interested  that  beings  made  for 
snfiering  should  sufier  well),  and  that  she  bears 
all  the  succeeding  days — that  she  bears  the  im- 
prisonment ef  her  husband,  and  her  own  oaptiv- 
i^,  and  the  exile  of  her  friends,  and  the  insult- 
ing adulation  ti  addreasea,  and  the  whole  weight 
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o(  her  aocamuldted  wrongs,  with  a  serene  pa- 
tience, in  a  manner  suited  to  her  rank  and  race, 
and  becoming  the  of&pring  of  a  sovereign  dis- 
tii^ished  for  her  piety  and  her  courage ;  that, 
like  ber,  she  has  Idif  seatiownU-,  that  she  feeEs 
vitb  the  dignity  o(  a  RcMnan  matroD ;  that  in  the 
last  extremity  she  will  nve  herself  from  the 
Ust  di^race ;  and  that,  if  she  unat  tail,  riie  wiil 
foil  by  DO  ignoble  hand. 

It  is  DOW  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I 
saw  the  Queen  of  France,  then  the  danphiness^ 
M  Versailles;  and  sorely  never  liffhied  on  this 
orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed  to  hmch,  a  more 
delightAil  visim.  1  saw  ber  jnst  above  the 
horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated 
sphere  she  just  began  to  move  in,  glittering  like 
the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  splendor,  and 
joy.  Ob  I  what  a  revolution  !  and  what  a  heart 
must  I  have,  to  contemplate,  without  motion, 
that  elevation  and  that  fall  I  Little  did  I  dream, 
when  she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  those 
of  enthusiastiOi  distant,  leepeotful  bve,  that  she 
should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the  sharp  anti- 
dote against  disgraee  concealed  in  tbat-bostuB 
little  did  I  dream  that  I  sboold  have  lived  to  see 
SQoh  disasters  follen  apon  her  in  a  nation  of  gal- 
lant men,  in  a  natioa  «f  men  of  honor  and  of  cav- 
aliers. I  thonght  ten  thousand  swords  must 
have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even 
a  look  that  threatened  her  with  imnlt,'  But  the 
age  of  chivalry  is  gone ;  that  of  sophisters,  ecoa- 
omists,  and  caloalators  bas  suoceeded ;  and  the 
glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  forever.  Nev- 
er, never  more  shall  we  behold  that  generous 
loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission, 
that  dignified  obedience,  that  subordination  of 
the  heart,  which  kept  alive,  even  in  servitude  it- 
self, the  ^)irit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The  no- 
hongbt  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defense  o£  na- 
tions, the  nurse  of  raaoly  jMntiment  and  heroic 
enterprise  is  gone  I  It  is  gone,  that  amaibility 
of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honor,  which  felt  s 
ataia  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  c oarage  while 
it  mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever 
it  toacbed,  and  nnder  which  vice  itself  lost  half 
its  evil  by  loaing     its  grossness.* 

*  The  "sharp  antidote  against  dis^ace"  here 
mentioned  was  a  dagger,  which,  it  was  then  re- 
ported, the  ttneen  carriewl  tn  her  bosom,  wiUi  a  view 
to  end  ber  hie  if  any  indignities  shonld  be  offered 
her.  See  liondon  Chris.  Obs.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  67.  The 
report,  however,  proved  to  be  incorrect 

*  This  image  may  have  been  sn^ested  by  the  fol- 
lowing lines  of  Milun't  Paradise  Lost,  book  i.,  line 
Ce4,  which  are  con-espondent  in  thonght,  though  not 
coincident  in  expression ; 

He  spakei  and,  to  confirm  his  words,  outjiao 
MilUoKt  affiaming  noordt,  drawn  from  the  thighs 
Of  m^hty  chembim. 

*  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  remark  on  the  wide 
extent  of  reading  and  reflection  involved  In  these 
tfiree  sentences.  The  wbolcf  history  of  tbe  Middle 
Ages  most  have  flsshed  aerois  the  mind  of  Hr. 
BnriM  as  he  wrote — the  division  erf  Barope  into 
fendal  dependencies,  creating  a  "chesp  defhase  of 
nations."  in  bodies  of  armed  men  always  ready  at 
a  moment's  call,  witlwat  expense  to  tbe  sovereign 


This  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  sentiment 
had  its  origin  in  the  anoient  chivalry ;  and  tbe 
principle,  tboagh  varied  in  its  appearance  by  the 
varying  slate  of  human  aflbirs,  subsisted  and  in- 
fluence throagh  a  \oag  soccession  of  getwrti- 
tions,  even  to  tbe  time  ve  live  in.  If  it  shooM 
ever  be  totally  extingoished,  the  loss,  I  fear,  will 
be  great.  It  is  this  which  has  given  lis  cbarao- 
;ier  lo  modem  Earope.  It  is  this  which  has  dis- 
'liofuished  it  nnder  all  its  r«ni»  of  government, 
.iBm'  (fistinguisbed  it  to  its  advantage  from  tbe 
states  of  Asia,  and,  possibly,  from  those  states 
which  flonrished  in  the  most  brilliant  periods  at 
the  antique  world.  It  was  this  which,  without 
confounding  ranks,  had  produced  a  noble  equal- 
ity, and  handed  it  down  through  all  the  g  re  da- 
lions  of  social  life.  It  was  this  opinion  which 
mitigated  kings  into  companions,  and  raised  pri< 
vale  men  to  be  fellows  with  kings.  Witluxit 
force  or  opposition,  it  snbdaed  the  fleroeoess  of 
pride  and  power ;  it  obliged  sovereigns  to  seb- 

— the  varioos  orders  of  knights  devoted  to  tbe  serv- 
ice of  the  Monarch,  cmd  the  honor  and  protection  of 
tlie  Fair,  prodacing  "  that  geaerous  loyalty  to  rank 
and  sex.  that  proad  sabmissioo,  tbwt  dignified  obe- 
dience," which  formed  so  peculiarly  the  spirit  of 
chivalry.  TodividnsI  Instances  would,  no  donbt,  ba 
present  to  his  imagination,  of  men  like  Bayard,  and 
handreds  of  others,  whose  whole  life  was  made  np 
of  "high  thonght*  seated  in  a  heart  of  coortesy." 
It  ii  here  that  we  fiud  the  trae  type  of  Ur.  Burke's 
genius,  rather  than  in  the  brilliant  imagery  with 
which  the  paragraph  commences. 

When  Mr.  Burke  speaks  of  vice  as  having  "  lost 
hairits  evil  by  losing  all  its  gtosaness,"  he  obvious- 
ly refers  not  to  the  personal  goilt  of  the  man.  but  to 
me  iDjorioaS  effects  be  prodaces  on  society.  Kvenin 
this  sense,  he  would  hardly  have  laid  down  so  sweep- 
ing a  pnpoaitioo,  except  from  the  influence  of  oos-sid- 
ed  news  In  a  moment  of  excited  feeling  and  imi^o- 
ation.  Vice,  in  tbe  higher  classes,  when  connected 
vrith  grace  and  refinement  of  manners,  is  certainly 
less  olTensive  to  taste. bnt  it  is  more  insidious  and  se- 
ductive. It  is,  in  addition  to  tliis,  a  mere  system  of 
hypoeriiy,  for  vice  is  d^rading  in  hs  nature ;  and 
the  covering  of  pollib  and  re&tement  thrown  over 
it  is  fatteodcHl  simply  to  deceive.  QenuiBe  faidi  and 
moral  ptinciple  must  die  oat  under  such  a  system; 
and  we  sea  how  it  was  that  Frendi  society  became 
reduced  to  that  terrible  condition  described  by  hir. 
Goavemeiir  Morris,  in  a  passage  already  quoted  for 
another  pnrpose.  "There  is  one  fatal  princi)>le 
which  pervades  all  ranks ;  ii  it  a  perfect  indiffer- 
ence  to  the  vioUUion  of  engagemenlt.  Inconstancy 
ia  so  mingled  in  the  bk>od,  marrow,  and  very  es- 
sence of  this  people,  that,  when  a  man  ofhigh  rank 
and  importance  laughs  to-day  at  what  he  seriously 
asserted  yesterday,  it  is  considered  the  natural  or- 
der of  things."  How  conld  it  be  otherwise,  smmg 
a  people  who  bad  taken  it  as  a  maxim  that  "  mas- 
nert  are  moraU  T"  Snch  a  maxim  Mr.  Burke  would 
have  rejected  with  horror;  but  bts  own  remark  is 
capable  of  being  so  understood,  or,  at  least,  to  ap- 
plied.-as  to  give  a  seeming  connteoance  to  this  cor- 
mpt  sentiment.  History,  on  which  he  so  ronofa 
liod,  afbrds  tbe  ecmplMcst  testimoBy,  that  the  ruin 
tjS  states  which  have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  baa  almost  UDtfermty  resulted  fram  tfas 
polished  cormption  of  tbe  higher  clasBM,  and  not 
from  the  "grosaneas"  of  tbe  lower. 
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mit  to  (be  soft  collar  of  social  esteem  ;  compelled 
stern  authority  to  submit  to  elegance ;  and  gave 
a  domtnaliOQ  vanqoisher  of  laws,  to  be  sabdued 
by  manners. 


Political  InrLUSBica  or  Estuushsd  Ofik- 
io». 

When  ancient  ojunioM  and  rules  of  life  are 
taken  away,  the  )oss  oan  not  possibly  be  esti- 
mated. From  that  moment  ve  have  no  com- 
paas  to  govern  as ;  nor  can  we  know  distinctly 
to  what  port  we  ateer.  Eon^,  andoubtedly, 
taken  in  a  mass,  was  in  a  flourishing  condition 
the  dvy  oq  which  your  revolution  was  complet- 
ed. How  much  of  that  prosperous  state  was 
owing  to  the  spirit  of  our  old  manners  and  opin- 
ions is  not  easy  to  say ;  but  as  socb  causes  can 
not  be  indiSerent  in  their  operation,  we  most 
preaame  that,  on  Ute  whtde,  tjteu'  operation  was 
beneficial. 

We  are  but  too  apt  to  consider  things  in  the 
ftate  in  which  we  find  them,  without  stdBoiently 
adverting  to  the  causes  by  which  they  have  been 
produced,  and,  poeslbly,  may  be  upheld.  Noth- 
ing is  more  certmn,  than  that  ear  manners,  oar 
oivilizatioD,  and  all  the  good  things  which  are 
eonneeted  with  manners  and  with  oivilisation, 
have,  in  this  European  world  of  oars,  depmded 
for  ages  upon  two  principles,  and  were  indeed 
the  result  of  both  combined ;  I  mean  the  spirit 
of  a  gentleman,  and  the  spirit  of  religion.  The 
nobility  and  the  clergy,  the  one  by  profession, 
the  other  by  patronage,  kept  learning  in  exist- 
ence even  in  the  midst  of  arms  and  confusions, 
and  while  governments  were  rather  in  their 
caoses  than  formed.  Learning  paid  baok  what 
it  received  to  nobility  and  to  priesthood;  and  paid 
it  with  usury,  by  enlarging  their  ideas,  and  by 
fiimishing  their  minds.  Happy  if  they  had  all 
continued  to  know  their  indisaotable  union,  and 
their  proper  place  1  Happy  if  learning,  not  de- 
baoohed  by  ambitioD,  bad  been  satii^ed  to  con- 
tinue the  instructor,  and  not  aspired  to  bo  the 
master !  Almg  with  its  natural  protectors  and 
guardians,  learning  will  be  cast  into  the  mire, 
and  trodden  down  imder  the  hoo&  of  a  swiatsh 
multitude.' 

I(  as  I  suspect,  modem  letters  owe  more  than 
tbey  are  always  willing  to  own  to  ancient  man- 
ners, so  do  other  interests  which  we  value  fally 
as  maoh  as  they  are  worth.  Even  commerce, 
and  trade,  and  manufacture,  the  gods  of  oar 


*  See  the  &te  of  Bailly  and  Condorcet,  sapposed 
to  be  here  particnlarly  alladed  to.  Compare  the 
circanutancet  of  the  trial  and  execntton  of  liie  fix-- 
mer  with  this  prediction. 

Ur.  BsAe  has  been  accnsed,  without  the  slight- 
est reason,  of  here  applying  the  phrase  "swinish 
multitade"  to  the  lower  class  of  society  in  general, 
AS  a  diitinctiva  appellation.  The  langoage  was  ob- 
viously suggested  by  the  scriptand  direction,  "  Cast 
not  yon  pearb  before  swine."  Bailly  and  Condor- 
cet  did  this,  and  experienced  the  Datoral  consequen- 
ces ;  and  Mr.  Borka  says  that  sacb  wtU  always  be 
the  case,  that  "learning  will  be  trodden  nnder  the 
I10D&  of  a  (not  tie)  swinish  nmltitade." 


economical  politicians,  are  themselves,  perhaps, 
but  creatures ;  are  themselves  but  efieote,  which, 
as  tlrst  causes,  we  choose  to  worship.  They  cer- 
tainly grew  under  the  same  shade  in  which 
learning  fioorisbed.  They  too  may  decay  with 
their  natoral  protecting' principles.  -  With  yoo, 
for  the  present  at  least,  ibey  all  threaten  to  dis- 
appear together.  Where  trade  and  mannfao- 
tures  are  wanting  to  a  peoiAe,  and  the  spirit  of 
nobility  and  religion  remains,  sentiment  supplies, 
and  not  always  ill-suppUea  their  place  ;  but  if 
commerce  and  the  arts  should  be  lost  in  an  ex- 
periment to  try  how  well  a  state  may  stand  with- 
out these  old  fundamental  principles,  what  sort 
of  a  thing  most  be  a  nation  of  gross,  stupid,  fe- 
rocious, and,  at  the  same  time,  poor  and  sordid 
barbarians,  destitute  of  religioo,  honor,  or  manly 
pride,  possessing  nothing  at  present,  and  helping 
for  nothing  herwfterf 


VlXWS  OF  THK  EnOLISB  NaTIOW, 

When  I  assert  any  thing  as  coooeming  the 
people  of  EngUnd  1  speak  from  <Aaervation,  not 
from  authority ;  but  I  speak  from  the  experience 
I  have  bad  in  a  pretty  extensive  and  mixed  com- 
mnnioation  with  the  inhaUtanta  of  this  kingdom, 
of  all  descriptions  and  ranka,  and  after  a.  coarse 
of  attmtive  observation,  b^nn  in  early  life,  and 
continued  for  near  forty  years.  I  have  often  been 
ast(»iished,  considering  that  we  An  divided  from 
yoa  but  by  a  slender  dike  of  about  twenty.fbar 
miles,  and  that  the  mutual  intenioarse  between 
the  two  conntriea  has  lately  been  very  great,  to 
find  bow  little  you  seem  to  know  of  as.  I  sus- 
pect that  this  is  owing  to  year  forming  a  judg- 
ment of  this  nation  from  certain  publications, 
which  do  very  erroneously,  if  they  do  at  all,  rep- 
resent the  opinions  and  dispositions  generally 
prevalent  in  England.  'The  vanity,  restlessness, 
petulence,  and  spirit  of  intrigue  of  several  petty 
cabals,  who  attempt  to  hide  their  total  want  of 
consequence  in  bostie,  and  ncrine,  and  puffing, 
aad  mutual  quotation  of  aaoh  other,  makes  yoa 
imagine  that  oar  contdnptaons  neglect  of  their 
^lities  is  a  general  maifc'irf'  aoqoieacence  in 
their  opinions.  No  sueh  thing,  I  assure  yoa. 
Becaosa  half  a  docen  grasriMppera  under  a  fern 
make  the  field  ring  with  their  impononate  cbiAk, 
while  thousands  of  great  cattle,  reposed  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  BnUah  oak,  chew  the  cud  and 
are  silent,  pray  do  not  imagine  that  those  who 
make  the  noise  are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the 
field;  that,  of  course,  they  are  many  io  number; 
or  that,  after  all,  they  are  other  than  the  littie, 
shriveled,  meager,  hopping,  though  loud  and 
troublesome  insects  of  the  hour. 

I  ahnost  venture  to  affirm,  that  not  one  in  a 
hundred  among  us  participates  in  the  "  triampb" 
oS  the  revolntioa  society.  If  the  King  and  Queen 
of  France  and  their  children  were  to  fall  into  oar 
hands  by  the  chance  of  war,  in  the  most  acrimo- 
nious of  all  hostilities  (I  deprecate  snob  an  event, 
I  deprecate  such  hostility),  tbey  vroald  be  treat- 
ed with  another  sort  of  triom[^  entry  into  Loa 
don.    We  ftmnerly  have  had  s  king  of  Franoe 
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in  that  sitoatioa;  yoa  hare  read  how  be  was 
treated  by  the  victor  in  the  field ;  and  in  what 
manner  he  was  afterward  reoeived  in  England. 
Four  hand  red  years  have  gwe  over  ua  j  bat  I 
believe  we  are  not  materially  changed  since  that 
period.  Thanks  to  our  ftallen  resistaaoe  to  inao- 
Tati<Ht}  thanks  to  the  cold  sluggishness  of  our 
natioaal  diaraoter,  we  stiU  bear  tbe  ttamp  of 
oar  Jbcdtthen.  We  havs  not  (as  I  cobomtc) 
loat  lh»  gnerodty  and  digni^  of  thinkang  tif  the 
foortaeDth  oenttuy ;  nor,  as  yet,  have  wb  subtil- 
ised OQCBdvM  into  savages.  We  ere  not  the 
oomwts  of  Rooaseaa;  ve  are  not  the  disoiples 
of  Tdtuie;  Helvetius  baa  tnade  do  progress 
amongns.  AAeista  are  not  oar  preachers;  mad- 
man are  not  oor  lawgivers.  We  know  that  m 
have  made  no  diacoTerieSj  and  we  think  that  no 
discoveries  are  to  be  niade  in  mnality;  nor 
many  in  the  great  principles  of  gorernment,  nor 
in  the  ideas  of  liber^,  which  were  understood 
long  before  we  were  bom,  altc^ether  as  well 
as  they  will  be  after  the  grave  has  heaped  its 
mold  npon  our  presnmptioD,  and  the  silent  tomb 
ahall  have  impoaed  its  law  on  oar  pert  loqaaci^. 
In  England  we  have  not  yet  been  completely 
emboweled  cf  oat  natnral  entrails ;  we  still  fe^ 
wilbin  as,  and  we  ehanb  and  eoltivBte  those 
inbred  seotiiDenti  whioh  are  the  fiitbfal  guard- 
ians, the  active  moniton  of  oor  doty,  the  true 
■ai^ortBrs  of  all  libanl  and  menh  morals.  We 
have  not  been  drawn  and  tnueed  in  order  that 
we  may  be  filled,  like  stofled  buds  in  a  mosemu, 
with  ohafil  and  lag^  and  paltiy  blurred  shreds 
of  paper  about  the  rights  of  man.  We  preserve 
wfaolo  of  our  feelings,  still  native  and  entire, 
onsophisticated  by  pedantry  and  inflden^.  We 
have  real  hearts  of  fle^  and  blood  beMing  in 
oor  bosoms.  We  fear  God ;  we  look  up  with 
awe  to  kings;  wiUi  affection  to  Parliaments; 
wiUi  duty  to  magistrates;  with  reverence  to 
priests;  and  with  respect  to  nobility.  Why? 
Because,  wh«k  such  ideas  are  broaght  before 
our  minds,  it  is  nattiral  to  be  BO  afieoted;  be- 
oanse  all  other  feelings  are  false  and  spurioqa, 
and  tend  to  oorrapt  onr  oiiwls,  to  vitiate  oor  pri- 
mary mentis,  to  render  as  onfit  for  rational  lib- 
erty ;  and  by  teaching  ns  a  servile,  licentious, 
nnd  abandoned  insdenoe,  to  be  our  low  qxvt  tor 
n  Cbw  holidays,  to  make  as  perieotly  fit  for,  and 
joatly  deserving  of  slavMy  through  the  wh(4e 
oonrae  of  oor  Uvea. 

Ton  see,  sir,  that  in  this  enlightened  age  I  am 
bidd  enough  to  confess  that  we  are  generally 
men  itf  nntaagbt  feeUnga;  that  instead  of  cast- 
ing awmy  all  oar  old  jngndioes,  we  cherish  them 
to  a  very  coandarable  degree,  and,  to  take  more 
shame  to  ourselves,  we  cherish  them  becMue 
they  are  prejudices ;  and  the  longer  they  have 
lasted,  and  ^  m<»e  generally  they  have  pre- 
vailed, the  more  we  cherish  them.  We  are 
a&aid  to  put  men  to  live  and  trade  each  on  bis 
own  private  stock  of  reason ;  beoaose  we  sus- 
pect thai  the  stock  in  each  man  is  small,  and 
that  tiie  iodividoals  would  do  better  to  avail 
llieniselvea  of  the  general  bank  and  e^tal  of 
nations  and  itf  ages.    Many  of  onr  menof  speo- | 


ulation,  instead  of  exploding  general  prejodioea^ 
employ  their  sagaoity  to  discover  the  latent  vris- 
dom  which  prevails  in  them.  If  they  find  what 
they  seek,  and  they  seldom  fail,  they  think  it 
more  wise  to  continue  the  prejudice,  with  the 
reason  involved,  than  to  cast  avray  the  coat  of 
prejudice,  and  to  leave  notiiing  bot  the  naked 
reason ;  beoanse  prejodioe,  wi^  its  raasm,  hai 
a  motive  to  give  actioa  to  tiiat  reason,  and  an 
ofieotion  which  will  give  it  pwmanence.  Preju- 
dice is  of  ready  application  in  the  emergency ;  it 
previously  engages  the  mind  in  a  steady  coorae 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  does  not  leave  the 
man,  hesitating  in  the  moment  of  decision,  skep- 
tical, puzzled,  and  unresolved.  Prejudice  ren- 
ders a  man's  virtue  his  habi^  and  not  a  seriea 
of  nnoonoected  acts.  Tkrottgh  Just  frgndittf 
hit  dutji  iumn  a  part  of  kit  naiun. 


Thiokt  or  THx  EnoLisa  CoMsTmmoir. 

Yon  will  irfiserTe  that,  frun  Magna  Charta  to 
the  Declaration  of  Right,  it  has  been  the  antTorm 
policy  of  our  Constitutim  to  claim  and  assert 
our  liberties,  as  an  entailed  inheritance  derived 
to  ua  from  our  forefathers,  and  to  be  transmitted 
to  our  posteritf ,  as  an  estate  qiecialty  bekmgii^ 
to  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  without  any  relfor- 
enoe  iriiatever  to  any  othw  more  general  at  prior 
right.  By  this  means  oar  CoostitntioD  preservea 
a  miity  in  so  great  a  diveruty  of  its  ports.  We 
have  an  mh^able  Crown,  an  inheritable  peer- 
age, and  a  Hoose  Comnums  and  a  pet^  in- 
heriting privileges,  fianohiaea,  and  liberties,  from 
a  long  line  of  ancestors. 

The  policy  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result  at 
profound  reflection,  or,  rather,  the  happy  effect 
of  foUowii^  nature,  which  is  wisdom  without 
reflection,  and  above  it.  A  spirit  of  innovation 
is  generally  Uie  result  of  a  selfish  temper  and 
coi^ned  views.  People  vUl  not  look  forward 
to  paUtrUy,  who  meter  look  backtoard  to  thttr 
anctttori.  Besides,  the  people  of  England  well 
know  that  the  idea  of  inheritance  fomishes  a 
sure  principle  of  coaservation,  and  a  sure  prin- 
ciple of  transmissioQ,  withoat  at  all  excluding  a 
prinoifde  <^  improvement.  It  leaves  acquisitioo 
free;  bot  it  secarea  what  it  ooqaires.  What- 
ever advantages  are  obtained  1^  a  state  pro- 
oeeding  on  these  maxims  are  locked  fast  as  in  a 
aort  of  family  settlement;  grasped  as  in  a  kind 
of  mortmain,  foreter.  /IBy  a  constitutional  poli- 
cy, working  after  the  pattern  of  nature,  we  re* 
ceive,  we  bold,  we  transntit,  oor  government  and 
oor  iwivileges,  in  the  some  maimer  in  which  we 
enjoy  and  transmit  our  property  and  our  lives. 
The  institutions  of  poticy,  the  goods  of  fortune, 
the  gifts  of  Providenoe,  are  banded  down,  to  as 
sod  from  as,  in  the  same  course  and  order.  Our 
pcditical  system  is  placed  in  a  just  oorrespond- 
ence  and  symmetry  widi  the  order  of  the  world, 
and  with  the  mode  of  existence  decreed  to  a  per- 
manent body  composed  of  transitory  parts,  where- 
in, by  the  disposition  of  a  stupeodous  wisdom, 
mokung  together  the  great  mysterious  inoorpo- 
ratienof  the  htunan  race,  the  whole,  atone  time. 
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W  Dever  old,  or  nriddle-aged,  or  jroan^,  bat,  m  a 
oonditioa  of  unchangeable  constancy,  moves  on 
through  the  varied  tenor  of  perpetual  deeaj,  iall, 
rertovatioD,  and  progression.  Thns,  by  preserve 
ing  the  method  of  nature  in  the  conduct  of  the 
state,  in  what  we  improve,  we  are  never  wholly 
MT;  in  what  ve  retain,  w«  •»  never  wholly 
obaolete.  By  adhering  in  tliis  manner,  and  on 
tboM  principles,  to  our  fbrefathors,  we  are  guid- 
ed not  by  the  saperatitioo  of  antiquarians,  but  by 
the  s|nrit  of  pbilosophio  analogy.  In  this  ohoim 
of  inheritance  we  have  given  to  onr  frame  ofpd- 
ity  the  image  of  a  relaticm  in  blood ;  binding  up 
the  Constitution  of  our  country  with  oar  dearest 
domestio  ties;  adopting  our  fundamental  laws 
into  the  bosom  of  our  iuDily  aSections ;  keeping 
inseparable,  and  cherishing  with  the  warmth 
all  their  combined  and  mutually  reflected  chari- 
ties, OUT  state,  OUT  hearths,  our  sepulchres,  and 
onr  altars. 

Through  the  same  plan  of  a  conformity  to  na- 
ture in  our  artificial  institutions,  and  by  calling 
in  tbe  aid  ofher  unerring  and  powerful  instincts, 
to  fortify  the  fallible  and  feeble  contrivances  of 
our  reason,  we  have  derived  several  other,  and 
those  no  small  benefits,  from  conaideriog  our  lib- 
erties in  the  light  of  an  inheritanee.  Always 
anting  as  if  in  the  presence  of  oantmixad  fore- 
fatbers,  the  spirit  of  freedom,  leading  in  itself  to 
mismla  and  ensesi,  is  tempered  with  an  awful 
gravity.  This  idea  of  a  libiaral  desoent  inspires 
us  with  a  sense  of  habitual,  native  dignity,  which 
prevents  that  upstart  insolenoe  almost  inevitably 
adhering  to  and  disgracing  those  who  are  the  first 
acquirers  of  any  distinction.  By  this  means  oar 
liberty  becomes  a  noble  freedom.  It  carries  an 
imposing  and  majestic  aspect.  It  has  a  pedigree 
and  illustrating  ancestors.  It  has  its  bearings  and 
its  ensigns  armorial.  It  has  its  gallery  of  por- 
traits, its  monumental  inscriptions,  its  records, 
evidences,  and  titles.  We  prooare  revereooe  to 
our  civil  institutions,  on  the  principle  upon  which 
nature  teaches  us  to  ravere  individual  men ;  on 
account  of  their  age,  and  on  acconnt  of  those 
from  whom  they  are  descended.  All  yoar  soph- 
isters  can  not  produce  any  thing  better  adapted 
to  preaerve  a  ratioBal  and  manly  freedom  than 
the  coarse  that  we  have  porsned,  who  have 
ohosen  oar  natare  ntlwr  than  cor  i^nlations, 
oar  breasts  rather  than  our  inventions,  for  the 
great  oonsenratories  and  maguinee  otoar  nghti 
and  privileges. 


PBGKADtilO  InrLDKHCS  OF  LoW  ViEWS  IM 

Politics. 

When  men  of  rank  sacrifice  all  ideas  of  dig- 
nity to  an  ambition  without  a  distinct  object, 
and  work  with  low  instruments  and  for  low  ends, 
the  whole  composition  becomes  tow  and  base. 
Does  not  smnething  like  this  now  appear  in 
France?  Does  it  not  produce  something  igno- 
ble and  inglorioas  7  a  kind  erf"  meanness  in  all  the 
prevalent  policy  ?  a  tendency  in  all  that  is  done 
to  lower,  along  with  individuals,  all  the  dignity 
•nd  importance  of  the  stetef  Other  ravotatiims 
Aa 
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have  been  oond  acted  hy  persons,  who,  while  tlwy 
attempted  or  eflected  changes  in  the  commMi- 
wealtfa,  sanctified  their  ambition  by  advancing 
the  dignity  of  the  people  whose  peace  diey 
troubl^.  They  had  long  views.  They  aimed 
at  the  role,  not  at  the  destroetioa  of  their  coon- 
try.  They  were  men  at  peat  oivil  and  great 
military  talents,  and  if  the  terror,  the  otnament 
of  their  age.  Thqr  were  not  like  Jew  broken 
contending  with  eadi  oUter  who  ooold  beat  rem- 
edy with  frandaleat  oinmlatioa  and  d^reeiated 
paper  the  wretohednaas  and  rain  hroogbt  Oa  their 
country  by  their  degenerate  councils.  The  com- 
pliment made  to  one  of  the  great  bad  men  of  the 
old  stamp  (Cromwell)  by  his  kinsman,  a  favorite 
poet  of  that  lime,  shows  what  it  was  he  propoaedi 
and  what,  indeed,  to  a  great  degree,  he  aooora- 
pltshed  in  the  success  of  his  ambiti<». 
"  Still  Bs  you  rise,  the  Miaie  nalted  too. 

Finds  DO  distemper  while  'tis  changed  by  you ; 

Changed  like  the  world's  great  scene,  when,  with- 
out Doiae, 

The  riling  ion  night's  vulgar  lights  destroys." 
These  disturbers  were  not  so  Duuh  like  man 
usnrinng  power,  as  asserting  their  natural  plaoe 
in  society.  Their  rising  was  to  illaminate  and 
beautify  the  wm-Id.  Their  conqoest  over  their 
competittinwMhyotitsbining  titeiD.  Thehand 
that,  like  a  destroying  angel,  smote  the  ooantfy, 
communicated  to  it  Uie  fwce  and  eoei^  under 
which  it  soared.  I  do  not  say  (God  brbid)  I 
do  not  aay  that  the  virtues  of  sufdi  men  were  to 
be  taken  as  a  balance  to  their  crimes,  bat  they 
were  some  corrective  to  their  efiects.  Suoh 
was,  as  I  said,  our  Cromwell.  Soch  were  year 
whole  race  of  Guises,  Cond£s,  and  Colignis. 
Such  the  Riehelieus,  who  in  more  qiuet  times 
acted  in  the  spirit  of  a  civil  war.  Such,  as  bet- 
ter men,  and  in  a  less  dubious  caase,  were  your 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  your  Sully,  though  nursed 
in  civil  confusions,  and  not  wholly  without  some 
of  their  taint.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  WMidered  at 
to  see  how  very  soon  France,  when  she  had 
a  moment  to  respire,  recovered  and  emerged 
from  the  longest  and  most  dreadful  civil  war 
that  ever  was  known  in  any  nation.  Why  ?  be- 
canse,  among  all  their  masiaares,  they  had  not 
slain  the  miiid  in  their  coantiy.  A  ofancioas 
digni^,  a  nohle  imdOf  a  generous  sense  gliay 
and  emulation,  was  not  extinguidied.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  kiadled  and  inflamed.  The  or< 
gans,  also,  of  the  state,  however  shattered,  exist- 
ed. All  the  prizes  of  honor  and  virtue,  all  the 
rewards,  all  the  distinctions  remained-  Bat  ywr 
present  confusion,  like  a  palsy,  has  attacked  the 
fountain  of  life  itself.  Every  person  in  yonr 
country,  in  a  situation  to  be  actuated  hy  a  prin- 
ciple of  honor,  ts  disgraced  and  degraded,  and 
can  entertain  no  sensation'  life  except  in  a 
nlortifled  and  humiliated  indignation. 


Tbpb  Theokt  or  tkb  Kiobts  of  Mah. 

Far  am  I  from  denying  in  theory ;  full  as  far 
is  my  heart  from  withholding  in  practice  (if  X 
were     power  to  give  or  to  withhold)  the  rW 
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rights  or  man.  In  deofiiig  their  Uita  olaimi  of 
right,  I  do  not  mean,  to  injnre  those  vhiob  are 
real,  cukI  are  sach  as  their  pretended  rights 
would  totally  destroy.  If  civil  society  be  made 
for  the  advantage  of  man,  all  the  advantages  for 
which  it  is  made  beoorae  his  right.  It  is  ao  in* 
stitotion  of  beneSoence ;  and  law  itself  is  only 
beneficenoe  acting  by  a  rule.  Men  have  a  right 
to  live  by  that  rale ;  they  have  a  right  to  do  jus- 
tice, as  between  their  feltows,  whether  their  fel- 
lows are  in  politic  function  or  to  ordinary  oc- 
cupation.. They  have  a  right  to  the  fmits  of 
their  industry,  and  to  the  means  of  making  their 
induMry  fraitful.  They  have  a  right  to  the  ac- 
qaisilions  of  their  parents ;  to  the  ooarishment 
and  improvaneiit  ot  their  <Apring ;  to  instmo- 
tka  in  life,  and  to  oomolatkm  in  death.  What- 
ever each  man  can  separately  do,  without  tres* 
passing  upon  others,  he  has  a  right  to  do  for 
himself;  and  he  hat  a  right  to  a  fair  portion 
of  all  whioh  sooiety,  with  all  its  oombtnationa 
■kill  and  force,  can  do  in  his  faVor.  In  this  part- 
nership all  men  have  equal  rigfata,  bat  not  to 
equal  things.  He  that  has  bat  five  shillings  in 
the  partnership  has  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  he 
that  has  five  hundred  pounds  has  to  his  larger 
proportion ;  but  he  has  not  a  right  to  an  eqoal 
dividend  in  the  product  of  the  joint  stock ;  and 
as  to  the  share  of  power,  authority,  and  direc- 
tion which  each  individutU  ought  to  have  in  the 
management  of  the  state,  that  I  must  deny  to 
be  among  the  direct,  original  rights  of  man  in 
civil  sooiety;  for  I  have  in  my  contemplation 
tbe  civil,  social  man,  and  no  other.  It  is  a  thing 
to  be  settled  by  convention. 

If  civil  society  be  the  o&pring  of  convention, 
that  conveotioo  most  be  its  kw.  That  oonven- 
tioD  mast  limit  and  modify  all  the  descriptions 
of  oonatitDtion  which  are  formed  under  it.  Ev- 
ery sort  of  legislative,  judioiid,  or  executory 
power,  are  its  creatures.  They  can  have  no 
being  in  any  otlwr  alate  of  things ;  and  bow  can 
any  man  olaim,  under  the  eonventions  of  civil 
society,  rights  which  do  not  so  mooh  as  snppoee 
its  existence?  rights  which  are  absolutely  re- 
pugnant to  it  ?  One  of  the  first  motives  to  civil 
society,  and  which  becomes  one  of  its  funda> 
mental  rules,  is,  that  no  man  ihould  6c  judge  in 
hii  own  caiae.  By  this  each  person  has  at  once 
divested  himself  of  tbe  first  fundamental  right  of 
UDcovenanted  roan ;  that  is,  to  judge  for  himself, 
and  to  assert  his  own  cbubo.  He  abdicates  all 
right  to  be  bis  own  governor.  He  inclusively, 
in  a  great  measure,  abandons  the  right  of  self- 
defense,  tbe  first  law  of  nature.  Men  can  not 
enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uncivil  and  of  a  civil  state 
together.  That  he  may  obtain  justice,  he  gives 
op  hia  right  of  determining  what  it  is  in  points 
the  most  eeaential  to  him.  That  he  may  secure 
some  liberty,  ha  makes  a  aarreader  in  trust  of 
the  whole  of  it. 

Government  u  not  made  in  virtue  of  natural 
rightM,  which  may  and  do  exist  in  total  inde- 
pendence of  it,  and  exist  in  much  greater  clear- 
nes9,  and  in  a  much-  greater  degree  of  abstract 
perfection ;  but  thbir  abstract  perfeetk»  is  thdr 


practical  defeot.  By  having  a  right  to  every 
thing  they  want  every  thing.  X^Oovemment  is  a 
contrivance  human  wisdom  to  provide  for  hu- 
man toanU.  Men  bave  a  right  that  these  wants 
shmld  be  provided  for  by  this  wisdom.  Among 
these  wants  is  to  be  reckoned  the  want,  out  of 
civil  society,  of  a  sufficient  restraint  upon  their 
passions.  Society  requires  not  only  that  the 
passions  of  iodividoals  should  be  subjected,  but 
that  even  in  the  mass  and  body,  as  well  as  in 
the  individuals,  the  inclinations  of  men  should 
frequently  be  thwarted,  their  will  contrulled,  H.nd 
their  passions  brought  into  subjection.  This 
can  only  be  done  bg  a  power  out  of  themsehei, 
and  no^  in  the  exereise  of  its  function,  subject 
to  that  will  and  to  those  passions  which  it  is  its 
office  to  bridle  and  subdue.  In  this  sense,  the 
restraints  on  men,  as  well  as  their  liberties,  are 
to  be  reckoned  among  their  rights ;  but  as  the 
liberties  and  the  restrictions  vary  with  times  and 
cironmstanoes,  and  admit  of  infinite  tnodifica-' 
tions,  they  can  not  be  settled  upon  any  abstract 
rule,  and  nothing  ia  ao  ibolidi  as  to  disonsa  them 
upon  that  principle. 

The  moment  yoa  abate  any  thing  from  the  full 
rights  of  men  each  to  govern  himself,  and  suffer 
any  artificial,  poeitive  limitation  upon  those  rights, 
fnan  that  moment  the  whole  organizatioD  of  gov- 
ernment becomes  a  consideration  of  convenience. 
This  it  is  which  makes  the  Coustitulinn  <^a  slate, 
and  the  due  distribution  of  its  powers,  a  matter  of 
tbe  most  delicate  and  oomplioated  skill.  It  re- 
quires a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nnture  and 
human  necessities,  and  of  the  things  which  fa- 
cilitate or  obstruct  the  various  ends  which  ere 
to  be  pursued  by  the  mechanisni  of  civil  insti- 
tutions. The  state  is  to  have  recruits  to  its 
strength,  and  remedies  to  its  distempers.  What 
is  the  use  of  discussing  a  man's  abslraot  right 
to  food  m  medicine  ?  The  question  ia  upon  the 
method  of  {Mnearing  and  adminislering  them. 
In  that  deliberation  I  shall  always  advise  to  ndl 
in  the  aid  of  the  farmer  and  the  (ihysician  rather 
than  tbe  prcrfiessor  of  metaphysics. 

The  science  of  constructing  a  commonwealih, 
or  renovating  it,  or  refiirming  i(,  Is.  like  every 
other  experimental  science,  not  1o  be  taught  a 
priori.  Nor  is  it  a  short  experience  that  can 
instruct  us  iQ  that  practical  science,  because  the 
real  effects  of  moral  causes  are  not  always  im- 
mediate, but  that  which  in  the  first  instnnce-  i» 
prejudicial  may  be  excellent  in  its  remoter  oper- 
ation, and  its  excellenpc  may  nri<e  even  from 
tbe  ill  effecU  it  prnduce.<!  in  the  hppinninp.  The 
reverse  also  happens ;  and  very  plauvible  schemes, 
with  very  pleasing  commencements,  have  uOcn 
shameful  and  lamentable  ootioluslons.  In  Maip9 
then  are  often  some  obsoure  and  almost  latent 
causes,  things  which  appear  at  first  view  of  little 
mtxnent,  on  which  a  very  great  part  of  its  pros- 
perity or  adversity  may  most  essentially  depend. 
The  science  of  government  being,  tfaer<>rore.  so 
practKal  ia  itself,  and  intended  for  such  practical 
purposes — a  matter  which  requires  experience, 
and  even  more  experience  than  any  person  can 
gun  in  hia  whole  life,  however  sagaoions  and 
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obsenrtDg  he  may  be — it  is  with  iaflnite  oaotioo 
tlittt  any  man  ought  to  venture  apon  pulling 
duwn  an  edifice  which  has  answered  in  any  tol- 
erable degree,  for  ages,  the  commoii  purposes  of 
society,  or  on  building  it  up  again,  without  bar- 
ing Diodela  and  patterns  of  approved  utility  be- 
fore bis  eyes. 


TkV>  STAnSXAHSBIP. 

The  true  lawgiver  ought  to  have  a  heart  full 
of  aensibility.  He  ought  to  lore  and  respect  bis 
kind,  and  to  fear  himself.  It  may  b«  allowed  to 
his  temperament  to  aMeh  his  nltimate  object 
with  an  intuitive  glance,  bat  bis  movements  to- 
ward K  ought  to  be  deliberate.  Pontical  ar- 
rangement, as  it  it  a  wwk  Ibr  sooial  ends,  is  to 
be  only  wrought  by  social  means.  There  miod 
must  conspire  with  mind.  Time  is  required  to 
produce  that  union  of  minds  which  aloue  can 
produce  all  the  good  we  aim  at.  Our  patience 
will  achieve  more  than  our  force.  If  1  might 
venture  to  appeal  to  what  is  so  maoh  out 
fashion  in  Paris,  I  mean  to  experience,  I  should 
tell  you  that  in  my  course  I  have  known,  and, 
according  to  my  measure,  have  co-operated 
with  great  men ;  and  I  have  never  yet  seen 
any  plan  which  has  not  been  mended  by  the 
observations  of  those  who  were  much  inferior 
in  understanding  to  the  person  who  took  the  lead 
in  the  business.  By  a  slow  but  well-sustained 
progress  the  eflect  of  each  step  is  watcbed  j  the 
goodor  ill  success 'of  tbe  first  gtvee  light  to  as  io 
the  second ;  and  so,  from  light  to  light,  we  are 
conducted  with  safety  throngh  the  whole  series. 
We  see  that  the  parts  of  the  system  do  not  clash. 
The  evils  latent  in  the  moat  promising  contriv- 
ances are  provided  for  as  they  arise.  One  ad- 
vantage is  OS  little  as  possible  sacrificed  to  anoth- 
er. We  oompensUe,  we  reconeite,'we  balance. 
We  are  enabled  to  unite  into  a  consistent  whole 
the  various  anomalies  and  contending  principles 
that  are  found  in  the  minds  and  aSairs  of  men. 
From  hence  arises  not  an  excellence  in  simplic- 
ity, but  one  far  superior,  an  excellence  in  com- 
position- Where  the  great  interests  of  mankind 
are  concerned  throutjh  along  succession  of  gen- 
erations, that  succession  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  some  share  in  the  councils  which  are  so 
deeply  to  afieul  them.  If  justice  requires  this, 
the  work  itself  requuva  iha  aid  of  more  minds 
than  one  age  can  ftirnisb.  It  is  from  this  view 
of  things  that  the  best  legislston  have  been  often 
satisfied  with  ths  establishment  of  some  sore, 
wlid,  and  ruling  principle  in  government;  a 
power  like  that  which  some  of  the  philosofdiers 
have  called  a  plastic  nature ;  and  having  fixed 
the  principle,  they  have  left  it  afterward  to  its 
own  operation. 


Thv  Stats  coRsecBATSD  im  tbi  Bbakts  o» 

TKS  PkOFLB. 

To  avoid,  therefore,  the  evils  of  inconstancy 
and  versatility,  ten  thonsand  timea  worse  than 
tbow  of  obstinacy  and  the  blindeat  prejudice,  we 


have  consecrated  the  state,  that  no  man  should 
approach  to  look  into  its  defects  or  corruptions 
but  with  due  caution ;  that  he  should  never 
dream  of  beginning  its  reformation  by  its  sub- 
version ;  that  he  should  approach  to  the  faults 
of  the  state  as  to  the  wounds  of  a  father,  with 
pious  awe  and  trembling  solicitude.  By  this 
wise  prejudice  we  are  taught  to  look  with  hor- 
ror on  tboae  children  of  tbeir  country  who  are 
pnMppt  rashly  to  hack  that  aged  parent  in 
pieces,  and  put  him  into  the  kettle  of  magicinns, 
ia  bc^s  that,  by  their  pofsoBOUS  weeds  and  «-ikl 
jnoaatationa,  tbey  may  regeuMate  the  paternal 
wmiUtiition,  and  renovate  tbmr  bdieHB  IUIb. 

Society  is,  indeed,  a  contract.  Sabordinate 
coDtraets  for  olfjeots  of  mere  occasional  interest 
may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure ;  but  the  state  ought 
not  to  be  eonridered  as  nothing  better  than  a  part- 
nership agreement  in  a  trade  of  pepper  and  coffee, 
calico  or  tobacco^  or  so  roe  other  aDeh  low  concern, 
to  be  taken  up  for  a  little  temporary  interest,  and 
to  be  dissolved  by  the  fam^  of  the  parties.  It  is 
to  be  looked  on  with  oUier  reverence,  because  it 
is  not  a  partnership  in  things  subservient  only 
to  the  gross  animal  existence  of  a  temporary  and 
perishable  nature.  It  is  a  partnership  in  all  nci- 
enoe ;  a  partnership  in  all  art ;  a  partnership  in 
every  virtue,  and  in  all  perfection.  As  the  ends 
of  such  a  partnership  can  not  be  obtained  in 
many  generati<His,  it  becomes  a  partnership  not 
only  between  those  who  are  living,  but  between 
dtoM  who  are  living,  thoee  who  are  dead,  and 
those  wim  are  to  be  bovn.  Each  oontraot  of 
each  paitionlar  state  is  but  a  clause  in  the  great 
primeval  contract  of  eternal  society,  linking  the 
lower  with  the  higher  aalnres,  eenBeoting  the 
viable  and  invisiUe  vrorld,  aocofding  to  a  fixed 
compact  sanctioned  by  the  inviolable  oath  which 
holds  all  physical  and  all  moral  natures  each  in 
their  appointed  place.  This  law  is  not  subject 
to  the  will  of  those  who,  by  an  obligation  above 
them,  and  infinitely  superior,  are  bound  to  sub- 
mit their  will  to  that  law.  The  municipal  cor- 
porations of  that  universal  kingdom  are  not  mor- 
ally at  liberty  at  tbeir  pleasure,  and  on  tbeir  spec- 
ulations a  oontingent  improvement,  wholly  to 
separate  and  tear  asunder  the  bands  of  their  sub- 
ordinate community,  and  to  dissolve  it  into  an  un- 
social, uncivil,  unconnected  chaos  of  elementary 
principles.  It  is  the  first  and  supreme  necenity 
only,  a  necessity  that  it  not  chosen,  but  chooses ; 
a  necessity  panunoimt  to  deliberation,  that  ad- 
mits no  disauision  and  demands  no  evidence, 
which  alone  can  justify  a  resort  to  anarchy. 
This  necessity  is  no  exeeptiui  to  the  rule, 
cause  this  necessity  itself  is  a  part,  too,  of  that 
moral  and  physical  dispositidn  of  things  to  which 
man  most  be  obedient  by  consent  of  force  ;  but 
if  that  which  is  only  submission  to  necessi^ 
fhould  be  made  the  object  of  choice,  the  law  is 
broken,  nature  is  disobeyed,  and  the  rebellious 
are  outlawed,  cast  forth,  and  exiled  from  this 
world  of  reason,  and  order,  and  peace,  and  vir- 
tue, and  friiitfid  penitence,  into  the  antagonist 
world  of  madness,  discord,  vice,  confusion,  and 
unavailing  •orrow* 
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These,  my  dear  sir,  are,  Tere,  and  I  think  long 
will  be,  the  sentiments  of  not  the  least  learned 
and  reflecting  part  of  this  kingdmi.  They  who 
are  included  in  this  description  form  their  opin- 
ions on  sQch  grounds  as  each  persons  ought  to 
form  tbera.  The  less  inquiring  receive  them 
from  an  antluHnty  vhidi  dioM  whom  Proridence 
dooms  to  lire  on  trust  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
rely  od.  These  two  sorts  of  men  move  in  the 
same  direotkn,  though  in  a  diflereot  place. 
They  both  move  with  the  order  of  the  universe. 
They  all  know  or  feel  this  greet  ancient  troth : 
**  Quod  illi  prinotpi  et  pnepoteoti  Deo  qui  ota- 
nem  hone  miindnm  regit,  nihil  eomm  quts  qui- 
dem  Sent  in  terris  acceptios  quam  concilia  et 
CBtos  hominum  jure  sociati  qun  oivitates  appel- 
lantur."<  They  take  this  tenet  of  the  head  and 
heart  not  from  the  great  name  which  it  imme- 
diately bears,  nor  from  the  greater  from  whence 
it  is  derived,  but  fr<Hn  that  which  alone  can  give 
true  weight  and  sancdon  to  any  learned  opinion, 
the  common  nature  and  common  relation  of  men. 
Persuaded  that  all  things  ought  to  be  done  with 
reference,  and  referring  all  to  the  point  of  refer- 
ence to  which  all  should  be  directed,  they  think 
themselves  bound,  not  only  as  individuals,  in  the 
sanctnary  of  the  heart,  or  as  congregated  in  that 
personal  capacity,  to  renew  the  memory  of  Uieir 
high  origin  and  cast,  but  also  in  their  corporate 
character,  to  perform  their  national  hnnage  to 
the  Institutor,  and  Anthor  and  Proteotor  of  civil 
society ;  witboat  which  irivil  sodiety  man  could 
not  by  any  possibility  arrive  at  the  perfection  of 
which  bis  nature  is  capable,  nor  even  make  a  re- 
mote and  faint  apinmoch  to  it.  They  conceive 
that  He  who  gave  our  nature  to  be  perfected  by 
ODr  virtue,  willed  also  the  necessary  means  of  its 
perfection.  He  willed,  therefore,  the  state.  He 
willed  its  connection  with  the  source  and  orig- 
inal archetype  of  all  perfection.  They  who  are 
convinced  of  this  His  will,  which  is  the  law  of 
laws,  and  the  sovereign  of  sovereigns,  can  not 
think  it  reprehensible  that  this  our  corporate 
fealty  and  homage,  that  this  our  rect^nition  of 
a  seigniny  paramount,  I  hod  almost  said  this  ob- 
lation of  the  state  itself  as  a  worthy  oflering  on 
the  high  altar  of  tuivend  praise,  should  be  per* 
formed  u  all  public  aolemn  oou  are  performed, 
in  bnildii^p,  in  music,  in  deoortf  ums,  in  speech, 
in  the  dignity  of  persons,  aoeording  to  the  cus- 
toms o(  mankind,  taught  by  their  nature  I  that 
is,  with  modest  splendor,  with  unassuming  state, 
vrith  mild  majes^,  and  sober  pomp.  For  those 
purposes  they  think  some  part  of  the  wealth  of 
the  country  is  as  usefully  employed  as  it  oan  be 
in  fomenting  the  luxury  of  individuals.  It  is  tiit 
public  ornament.  It  is  the  public  consolation. 
It  noarisbes  the  public  hope.  The  poorest  man 
finds  his  owa  importance  and  dignity  in  it,  while 
the  wealth  and  pride  of  individuals  at  every  mo- 
ment raAkes  the  man  of  humble  rank  and  fortune 
sensible  of  his  inferiority,  and  degrades  and  vili- 

*  That  nothing  is  more  scceptable  to  the  All-pow- 
erful Being  who  rales  the  world  than  those  conocUs 
ri  men  under  the  aolhority  of  law,  which  bear  the 
^ame  of  states. — Sommimm  BeipiamM,  sect  iU. 


fies  his  condition.  It  is  for  the  man  in  bumble 
life,  and  to  raise  bis  nature,  and  to  pul  him  in 
mind  of  a  state  in  which  the  privileges  of  opu- 
lence will  cease,  when  he  will  be  equal  by  na- 
ture, and  may  be  more  than  equal  by  virtue, 
that  this  portion  of  the  general  wealih  of  his 
country  is  employed  and  sanctified. 

The  English  people  are  also  satisfied  that  to 
the  great  die  oonsolations  of  religion  are  as  neo- 
essory  as  its  instructions.  They,  too,  are  among 
the  unhaf^.  They  feel  perecqial  pain  and  do- 
mestic sorrow.  In  these  they  have  no  privi- 
lege, hot  ore  subject  to  pay  Ih^  Ml  ooatingent 
to  the  contributions  levied  on  mortafity.  Tlwy 
want  this  sovereign  balm  under  tbtur  gnawing 
cares  and  anxieties,  which,  being  less  cmversoat 
about  the  limited  wants  of  animal  life,  range  with- 
out limit,  and  are  diversified  by  infinite  combina- 
tions in  the  wild  and  unbounded  regions  of  im- 
agination. Some  charitable  dole  is  wanting  to 
these,  our  often  very  unhappy  brethren,  to  fill  the 
gloomy  void  that  reigns  in  minds  which  have 
nothing  on  earth  to  hope  or  fear ;  something  to 
relieve  in  the  killing  languor  amd  over-labwed 
lassitude  of  those  who  have  nothing  to  doj 
something  to  excite  an  appetite  to  existence  in 
the  palled  satiety  which  attends  on  all  pleasures 
which  may  be  bought,  where  nature  u  not  left 
to  her  own  process,  where  even  desire  is  antici- 
pated, and  even  fmition  deGsated  by  meditated 
schemes  end  contrivances  <tf  ddi^l^  and  no  in- 
terval, no  obstacle  is  interpcsed  between  the 
wiA  and  the  aooampUdunmit. 


The  Revolvtiokart  GovEsitH«HT  op  Fbasci. 

Out  of  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  mooarDby  in 
France  has  arisen  a  vast,  tremendous,  unformed 
specter,  in  a  far  more  terrific  guise  than  any 
which  ever  yet  have  overpower^  the  imagina- 
tion and  subdued  the  fortitude  of  man.  Going 
straightforward  to  its  end,  nnappalied  by  peril, 
unchecked  by  remorse,  despising  all  common 
maxims  and  all  common  means,  that  bideooi 
phantom  overpowered  those  who  could  not  be- 
lieve it  was  possible  die  could  at  all  exist.  *  * 

Hie  republkt  of  regicide,  with  on  onnibQated 
revenue,  with  dcloaed  manufactures,  with  a 
ined  commerce,  with  an  aneultivated  and  half- 
depopulated  country,  with  a  discontented,  dis- 
tressed, enslaved,  and  fiunished  people,  passing 
with  a  rapid,  eccentnc,  inoalralable  course, 
from  the  wildest  anarchy  to  the  stemeet  despot* 
ism,  has  actually  conquered  the  finest  parts  of 
Europe,  has  distressed,  disunited,  deranged,  and 
broke  to  pieces  oil  the  rest. 

What  cow  stands  as  government  in  France  is 
struck  at  a  heat.  The  design  is  wicked,  im- 
moral, impious,  oppressive,  but  it  is  spirited  and 
daring ;  it  is  systematic  ;  it  is  simple  in  its  prin- 
ciple ;  it  has  unity  and  consistency  in  perfection. 
In  that  country,  entirely  to'  cut  oifT  a  branch  of 
commerce,  to  extinguish  a  manufacture,  to  de- 
stroy the  circulation  <tf  money,  to  violate  credit, 
to  suspend  the  course  of  agriculture,  even  to 
ham  «  city  or  to  lay  mste  a.  {Hovinca  of  their 
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own,  does  not  cost  them  a  moment's  anxiety. 
To  them,  the  will,  the  wish,  the  want,  the  lib- 
erty, the  toi\,  the  Mood  of  iodividatls  is  as  noth- 
ing. Indindoatlty  is  left  oat  of  their  scheme  of 
government.  This  italt  is  all  ia  all.  Every 
thing  is  referred  to  the  prodnotitn  of  force ;  aft- 
erword, every  thing  is  tmsted  to  the  dsb  o(  it. 
It  is  military  in  its  prinoiple,  in  Its  maaims,  in 
its  spirit,  and  in  all  its  movements.  The  state 
has  dominion  and  conquttt  for  its  sole  <Aject8 ; 
dominioa  over  minds  by  proselytism,  over  bodies 
by  arms. 

Thus  otMtstitnted,  with  an  immense  body  ofnat- 
aral  means,  which  ere  lessened  in  their  amount 
only  to  be  increased  in-  their  eflect,  France  has, 
since  the  accomplishment  the  revoluticn,  a 
complete  unity  in  its  direction.  It  has  destroyed 
every  resource  of  the  state  which  depends  apon 
opinion  and  the  good  will  of  indindpals.  The 
riches  of  convention  disappear.  The  advant- 
ages of  nature  in  some  measare  remain  ;  even 
these,  I  admit,  are  astonishingly  lessened ;  the 
command  over  what  remains  is  complete  and 
abtolate.  They  have  fimnd  the  short  out  to 
the  pTodDotioBB  of  nature,  while  othen  in  par* 
suit  of  them  are  i^ged  to  wind  throagh  the 
labyrinth  of  a  very  intricate  state  of  society. 
They  aetie  npoo  the  fruit  of  the  labor ;  they 
•eiie  u|ioa  the  hihcmr  himself.  Were  France  hot 
half  of  what  it  is  in  population,  in  compactness, 
in  applicability  of  its  force,  situated  as  it  ia,  and 
being  what  it  I's,  it  would  be  too  strong  for  most 
of  the  states  of  Europe,  constituted  as  they-  are, 
arid  proceeding  as  they  proceed.  Wonld  it  be 
wise  to  estiiriate  what  the  world  of  Europe,  aa 
well  as  the  world  of  Asia,  had  to  dread  from 
Genghis  Khan,  upon  a  contemplation  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  cold  and  barren  spot  in  the  remot- 
est Tartary  from  whence  first  issued  that  scourge 
of  the  human  race  ?  Ought  we  to  judge  from 
the  excise  and  stamp  duties  of  the  rocks,  or  from 
the  paper  circulation  of  the  sands  of  An^ia,  the 
power  by  which  Mohammed  and  his  tribes  laid 
bold  at  onoe  on  the  two  most  powerfbl  empires 
ot  the  world,  beat  one  <^  them  totally  to  the 
ground,  broke  to  pieces  the  other,  and,  ia  not 
mneh  longer  apMe  of  time  than  I  have  lived, 
overturned  governments,  laws^  mannera,  relig- 
ion, and  extended  an  empire  from  the  Indoa  to 
the  Pyrenees  ? 

Material  resources  never  have  supplied,  nor 
ever  can  supply  the  want  of  unity  in  design  and 
constancy  in  pursnit ;  but  unity  in  design,  and 
perseverance  and  boldness  in  pursuit,  have  nev- 
er wanted  resources,  and  never  will.  We  have 
not  considered  as  we  ought  the  dreadful  energy 
of  a  state  in  which  the  property  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  government.  Reflect,  again  and 
again,  on  a  government  in  which  the  property 
M  in  complete  subjection,  end  where  nothing 
rules  but  the  mind  of  desperate  men.  The  con- 
dition of  a  commonwealth  not  governed  by  its 
property  was  a  combination  of  things  which  the 
learned  and  ingenioos  speculator  Harrington, 
who  has  tossed  about  society  into  all  forms, 
never  could  imagine  to  be  possible.   We  have 


seen  it  j  and  if  the  world  will  shut  their  eyes 
to  this  state  of  things  they  will  feel  it  more- 
Tlie  rulers  there  liave  found  their  resources  in 
crimes.  The  discovery  is  dreadful-,  the  mine 
exhansttess.  They  have  every  thing  to  gam, 
and  they  have  nothing  to  lose.  They  have  a 
boundless  inlierit«ice  in  hope ;  and  there  is  no 
medium  for  them  between  die.  highest  elevation 
and  death  with  ia&my. 


Thbik  Tuatkbht  or  Ex bassadobs  fsox  Foa- 
xroir  PowEKS. 

To  those  who  do  not  love  to  contemplate  the 
fall  of  human  greatness,  I  do  not  Icnow  a  more 
mortifying  spectacle  than  to  see  the  assembled 
majesty  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  waiting 
as  patient  suitors  in  the  ante-chamber  of  regi- 
cide. They  wait,  it  seems,  until  the  sanguinary 
tyrant  Camat  shall  have  snorted  away  the  fames 
of  the  indigested  blood  of  his  sovereign.  Then, 
when  sunk  on  the  down  of  usurped  pomp,  he 
shall  have  sufficiently  indulged  his  meditation 
with  what  monarch  he  shall  next  glut  his  raven- 
ing maw,  he  may  condescend  to  signify  that  it 
is  his  pleasure  to  ha  awake ;  and  that  he  is  at 
leisure  to  receivfl  the  proposals  of  his  high  and 
mighty  clients  for  the  terms  on  vhich  he  may 
respite  the  execution  of  the  sentence  he  has  pass- 
ed upon  them.  At  the  opening  of  those  doors, 
what  a  sight  it  must  be  to  behold  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  royal  impotence,  in  the  precedency 
which  they  will  intrigae  to  obtain,  and  which  will 
be  granted  to  them  according  to  the  seniority 
of  their  degradation,  sneaking  into  the  regicide 
presence,  and  with  the  relics  of  the  smile,  which 
they  had  dressed  up  for  the  levee  of  their  mas- 
ters, still  flickering  on  their  curled  lips,  present- 
ing the  faded  remains  of  their  courtly  graces  to 
meet  the  soornful,  ferocious,  sardonic  grin  of  a 
bloody  ruffian,  who,  while  he  ia  receiving  their 
homage,  is  measuring  them  with  his  eye,  and  fit- 
ting to  their  size  the  dider  ut  hb  gaiUotine  1 


Illustsatioh  noM  a  Case  strrroaxD  »  Eii- 

GLASD. 

To  Qlostrate  my  opinions  on  this  siAJaot,  let 
us  suppose  a  case,  which,  after  what  has  happen- 
ed, we  can  not  think  ahsdutely  imposrible,  though 
the  augoty  is  to  be  alxMiunated,  and  the  evpot 
deprecated  with  our  most  ardent  prayers.  Let 
us  suppose,  then,  that  oar  gracious  Sovereign 
was  sacrilegiously  murder^;  his  exemplary 
Queen,  at  the  head  of  the  matronage  of  this  land, 
mnrdcred  in  the  same  manner;'  Uiat  those  prin- 
cesses, whose  beauty  and  modest  elegance  are 
the  ornaments  of  the  country,  and  who  are  the 
leaders  and  patterns  of  the  ingenaoos  youth  of 
their  sex,  were  put  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious 
death,  with  hundreds  of  others,  mothers  and 
daaghtera,  ladies  of  the  first  distinoUon ;  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  prtn- 
ces  the  hope  and  pride  of  the  nation,  wiUi  all 
their  brethren,  were  forced  to  fly  from  Uie  knives 
of  BflBaBBin»~that  the  whole  body  of  oar  excel- 
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lent  clergy  were  either  massacred  or  robbed  of 
tUy  and  transported — the  Christian  religion,  in 
all  its  d^KHuinatioos,  forbidden  and  persecuted 
— the  law,  totally,  fundatoenially,  and  ia  all  its 
partv,  destroyed— the  judges  put  to  death  by  rev- 
oluiiunary  tribunals — the  peers  aud  commons 
robbed  lo  the  last  acre  of  their  estates ;  mas- 
sacriMl  if  they  stayeit,  or  obliged  to  seelc  life  iii 
flight,  in  exile,  aud  in  beggary — that  the  M'holc 
landed  properly  should  share  the  very  same  fate 
— th»t  every  military  and  naval  officer  of  honor 
and  rank,  almost  to  a  man,  should  be  placed  in 
the  fame  description  of  confiiication  and  exile — 
that  ihe  princi|>al  merchants  and  bankers  should 
be  drawn  out,  as  from  a  ben-coi^,  for  slaughtoi 
— thai  the  citizens  of  our  greatest  and  most  flour- 
ishing cities,  when  the  hand  and  the  machinery 
of  tiku  bungman  were  not  found  sufficient,  should 
have  been  collected  in  the  public  squares,  and 
massacred  by  thousands  with  cannon  ^  if  three 
hundred  thousand  others  should  have  been  doom- 
ed to  a  siinatioa  worse  than  death  in  noisome 
and  pestilential  prisofis— in  sacb  a  case,  is  it  in 
the  faetitm  of  robbers  I  un  to  look  for  my  coun- 
try ?  Would  Ibis  be  the  England  that  you  and 
I,  and  even  strangers  admired,  honored,  loved, 
and  cherished  ?  Would  not  the  exiles  of  England 
alone  be  my  government  and  my  fellow-citizens? 
Would  not  tbeir  places  of  refuge  be  my  tempo- 
rary  country  ?  Would  not  all  my  duties  and  all 
my  allections  be  there,  and  there  only  ?  Should 
I  consider  myself  as  a  traitor  to  my  country,  and 
deserving  of  death,  if  1  knocked  at  the  door  and 
heart  of  every  potentate  in  Christendom  to  suc- 
cor my  friends,  and  to  avenge  them  on  their  en- 
emies'?  Could  I,  in  any  way,  show  myself  more 
a  patriot?  What  should  I  think  of  those  poten- 
tates who  insulted  their  sufiering  brethren;  who 
treated  them  as  vagrants,  or,  at  least,  aa  mendi- 
cants ;  and  uould  lind  no  allies,  no  friends,  but  in 
r^icide  murderers  and  robbers  ?  What  ought 
I  to  think  and  feel  if,  being  geographers  instead 
of  kings,  they  recogniicd  the  dewdated  cities,  the 
wastcul  fields,  and  the  rivers  polluted  with  blood, 
of  this  geometricid  measurement,  aa  the  honora- 
ble member  of  Europe  called  England  f  In  that 
condition,  what  should  we  think  of  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, or  Holland,  or  whatever  power  afforded 
us  a  churlish  and  treacherous  hospitality,  if  they 
should  invite  us  to  join  the  standard  of  our  King, 
our  laws,  and  our  religion ;  if  they  should  give 
us  a  direct  promise  of  protection ;  if,  alter  all 
this,  taking  advantage  of  our  deplorable  situation, ' 
which  left  us  no  choice,  they  were  to  treat  us  as 
the  lowest  and  vilest  of  all  mercenaries  ?  If  they 
were  to  send  us  (ar  from  the  aid  of  our  King  and 
our  sufiering  country,  to  squander  us  away  in 
the  most  pestilential  climates  for  a  venal  enlarge- 
ment of  their  own  territories,  ibr  the  purpose  of 
trucking  them,  when  obtuned,  with  those  very 
robbers  and  murderers  they  hod  called  upon  us 
to  oppose  with  our  blood  7  What  would  be  our 
sentiments,  if,  in  that  miserable  aervice,  we  were 
not  to  be  considered  utber  as  English,  or  as 
Swedes,  Dutch,  Danes,  bat  aa  on  toasts  cd*  the  hu- 
man race?   While  we  were  flglituig  those  bat- 


tles of  their  interest,  and  as  their  soldiers,  how 

should  we  feet  if  we  were  to  be  excluded  fiom 
all  their  cartels  ?  How  must  we  feel  if  the  pride 
and  flower  of  the  English  nobility  and  }!Ctitry, 
who  might  escape  (he  pealilenttal  clime  and  the 
devouring  sword,  ^nld,  if  taken  pri9nnen>,  be 
delivered  over  as  rebel  subjects,  to  be  condemned 
as  rebels,  as  traitors,  as  tlie  vilest  of  all  crimin- 
als, by  tribunals  formed  of  Maroon  negro  »>la\ci!, 
coveied  over  with  the  blood  <^  their  masters, 
who  were  made  free,  and  organized  into  judires 
for  their  robberies  ttiid  murders'?  What  t^hotild 
we  feel  under  ibis  inhumnn,  insulting,  and  bar- 
barous protection  of  Muscoviteti,  Swedes,  ur  Hol- 
.^ders '?  Should  we  not  obtest  Heaven,  and 
whatever  justice  there  is  yet  on  earib  ?  Op- 
pression makes  wise  men  mad  ;  but  the  distem- 
per is  still  the  madness  of  the  wise,  wluch  is  bet- 
ter than  the  sobriety  of  fools.  Their  cry  is  the 
voice  of  socvcd  misery,  exalted,  not  iirlu  wild 
raving,  but  into  the  sanctified  frenzy  of  proph- 
ecy tmd  inspiration— in  that  bitterness  of  soul, 
in  that  indignation  of  suffering  virtne,  in  that  ex- 
altation of  despair,  would  not  petvccuied  En- 
glish loyalty  cry  out  -vilh  an  awful  warning 
voicei  and  denounce  the  destruction  that  waits 
on  raonArchs,  who  consider  fidelity  to  them  as 
the  most  degrading  of  all  vices ;  who  suffer 
il  lo  be  punished  as  the  most  abominable  of  alt 
crimes ;  and  who  have  no  respect  but  for  reb- 
els, traitors,  regicides,  and  fiirions  negro  slaves, 
whose  crimes  have  broke  their  chains  ?  Would 
not  this  warm  language  of  high  indignation  have 
more  of  sound  reason  -o  it,  more  of  real  atTeciiun, 
more  of  true  attachnient,  than  all  the  lullabies 
of  flatterers,  who  would  hush  monarchs  to  sleep 
in  the  arms  of  death  ? 


CoMCt'CT    EXPECTSD    FAOX    Mb.  PlTT  WHCH 
THE  FbENCH  BEOn  OFF  NeGOTIATIO.NS  FOB 

Prace  i»  1797. 

After  socb  an  elabwate  display  had  been  made 
of  tbe  injustice  and  insolenoe  of  an  enemy,  who 
seems  to  have  been  iiritated  by  every  one  of  the 
means  which  bad  been  cotumoDly  used  with  ef- 
fect to  soothe  the  rage  of  intemperate  power,  the 
natural  result  would  be,  that  the  scabbard,  in 
which  we  in  vain  attempted  to  plunge  our  sword, 
should  have  been  thrown  away  with  scorn.  It 
would  have  been  natural,  that,  rising  in  the  full- 
ness of  their  might,  insulted  majesty,  despised 
dignity,  violated  justice,  rejected  supplication, 
patience  goaded  into  fuiy,  would  have  poured 
out  all  the  length  of  the  reins  upon  all  the  wrath 
which  tbey  hod  so  long  restrained.'   It  migbt 

^  This  pustge  was  probably  saggested  by  Vir- 
(pl's  description  of  Neptune,  as  seated  in  bii  chiyloC. 
and  contn^iog  bis  impatient  steeds  {book  v.,  line 
816),  till  willing  at  bst  to  giva  fidl  ooome  to  dwhr 
swiftnesf, 

manihnsqnr  omnaa  efihndit  babenaa. 

He  povn  Ibrth  all  dw  reins  ftom  ont  bis  bands. 

In  like  Bunaer,  the  attributes  here  personified, 
**inSDlted  m^es^,"  "despised  digni^,"  fcc^  "poor 
out  all  the  leagih  of  tfae  reins  upon  aU  the  wralb 
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have  been  expeeted,  that,  emalouB  of  the  glory 
of  the  youthrul  hero  [the  Aiutrian  Archduke 
Charles]  in  alliance  with  him,  touched  by  the 
example  of  what  one  man,  veil  fonned  and  well 
placed,  may  do  in  the  moat  desperate  stata  of 
aflkirs,  convinced  there  is  a  courage  of  the  cab- 
inet full  as  powerful,  and  far  less  vulgar  than  that 
of  the  field,  our  minister  would  have  obaofed  the 
whole  line  of  that  unprosperous  prudence,  which 
hitherto  had  produced  all  the  effects  of  the  blind- 
est temerity.  If  he  found  his  situation  full  of 
danger  (and  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  periloua  in 
the  extrune),  he  must  feel  that  it  is  also  full  of 
glory ;  and  that  he  is  placed  on  a  stage,  than 
which  no  muse  of-  fire  that  had  ascended  the 
htf^heat  heaven  of  invention  could  imagine  any 
thing  more  awful  and  august."  It  was  hoped 
that,  in  tbe  swelling  scene  in  which  he  moved, 
with  some  of  the  first  potentates  of  Europe  for 
his  fellow-actors,  and  with  so  many  of  the  rest 
for  the  anxioos  spectators  of  a  part,  which,  as 
he  plays  it,  determines  forever  their  destiny  and 
his  own,  like  Ulysses,  in  the  unraveling  point  of 
the  ejHO  story,  he  wmild  have  thrown  his  pa- 
tience and  nia  rags  together ;  am),  stripped  of 
unworthy  disguise^  be  would  have  Mood  forth 
in  the  form  aind  in  the  attitod?  of  a  hero.*  On 
that  day,  it  was  thol^fht  he  vraold  have  assumed 
the  port  of  Mars;  that  be  would  bid  lobe  brooght 

which  they  bad  lo  long  restrained."  We  b&ve  few 
immges  in  our  langnage  of  eqaal  force  aud  beaaty. 

*  See  the  prologae  to  Shakspearo's  Heniy  V.: 
Oh  for  a  Muu  of  Fire  that  would  ascend 
Tbe  bluest  heaven  of  invention  I 

*  scene  referred  to  is  that  near  the'  close  of 
the  twenty.firat  book  of  the  Odyssey,  where  Ulyasea, 
-wbo  had  appeared  dia^ised  as  a  beggar  among  the 
suitors  of  Penelope,  finding  that  none  of  tbem  could 
bend  hii  how,  takes  it  in  hand  faimseU',  amid  the 
Jeers  of  all,  stringa  it  with  Ae  ease  of  a  lyre,  and 
sends  the  arrow  wbizsing  through  the  rii^  which 
had  been  soqwnded  as  a  mark. 

 Bat  when  the  waiy  Iparo  wise 

Had  made  fats  band  familiar  widi  Hw  bow. 
Poising     and  examining — at  ooce~- 
As  when,  in  harp  and  song  adept,  a  bard 
Strings  a  new  lyre,  extending,  first,  the  diords, 
Re  knits  theni  to  the  frame,  at  either  end. 
Wtib  promptest  ease ;  with  such  Ulysses  strung 
His  own  bags  bow,  and  wiA  bis  r^t  band  trill'd 
The  nefve,  which,  in  ita  quick  vibration,  sang 
As  with  a  swallow's  voice.   Tboa  angaUh  tom'd 
The  snitors  pale ;  and  in  tliat  moment  Jove 
Gave  him  his  rolling  thunder  for  a  sign. 
Socb  mast  propitious  notice  from  tlia  son 
Of  wily  Satoro,  hearing  with  delight. 
He  se^ed  a  shaft  whtcb  at  the  table  ude 
Lay  ready  dnwa ;  but  In  Us  quiver's  womb 
The  rest  yet  slept,  though  destined  soon  to  steep 
Their  points  in  Qrecian  blood.   He  lodged  tbe  reed 
Fall  on  the  bow-string,  drew  the  parted  head 
Home  to  bis  breast,  and  aiming  as  he  sat, 
At  once  dismissed  it.   Tbrougb  tb«  nnm'roas  rings 
Bwift  flaw  tbe  gliding  steel,  and,  issaing,  sped 
Bayottd  diem^— CoHipcr. 

He  then  pours  out  the  arrows  at  his  feat,  and 
turns  bis  bow  m  the  Bultom  tin  Aey  are  all  de- 
alnqred. 


forth  from  their  hidenis  kennel  (where  his  scru- 
pulous teademeas  had  too  long  immured  them) 
those  impatiettt  dogs  of  war,  whoae  fletve  re- 
gards affiri^t  BVMi  tlie  minister  oi  reagtuoM 
that  feeds  then ;  that  he  would  let  Utem  loose, 
in  lamine,  fever,  plagnee,  and  death  opoa  a 
guilty  race,  to  whoae  frame,  and  to  all  whoaa 
baUt,  order,  peace,  religion,  and  virtue  ar»  alien 
and  abhorrent."*  It  was  expected  that  be  would 
at  last  have  thought  of  active  and  effectual  war ; 
that  he  vrould  no  longer  amuse  the  British  lion 
in  tbe  ehase  of  miee  and  rate ;  that  he  would  no 
long^  empli^  the  whole  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain,  onoe  the  terror  of  the  world,  to  prey 
upon  the  miserable  remains  of  a  peddling  com- 
merce, whioh  the  enemy  did  not  regwl,  and 
frmi  which  -none  could  profit.  It  was  expected 
that  he  would  have  reasserted  whatever  remained 
to  'hun  of  his  allies,  and  endeavored  to  recover 
those  whtan  their  fears  had  led  astray ;  that  he 
would  have  rekindled  thu  martial  ardor  of  his 
citixensj^that  he  vrouhl  have  held  out  to  them 
the  example  of  thair  ancestry,  the  assertor  of 
Europe,  and  die  aoonrge  of  Freoeh  anlution; 
that  he  would  have  reminded  tbem  of  a  posterity 
whuh,  if  this  aeiarioBs  robbary,  under  tbe  fraod- 
elent  name  and  falsa  color  <mC  a  government, 
should  in  full  power  be  seated  in  tind  heart  of 
Europe,  most  forever  be  consigned  to  vioe,  im> 
pieQr,  bariArism,  and  the  most  ignominious  slav- 
ery of  body  and  mind.  In  so  holy  a  cuise  it 
was  presumed  that  he  would  (as  in  the  begio- 
ning  of  the  war  he  did)  have  i^ned  all  the  tem- 
ples; and  with  prayer,  with  fasting,  and  with 
supplication  (better  directed  than  to  the  grim 
Moloch  of  regicide  in  France),  have  called  upon 
us  to  raise  that  united  cry,  which  has  so  often 
stormed  Heaven,  and  with  a  pious  vit^oe 
forced  down  blessings  upon  a  repentant  people. 
It  was  hoped  that,  when  he  had  invoked  upoa 
bis  endeavors  the  favorable  regard  of  the  Pro- 
tector 1^  the  human  race,  it  w<mld  be  seen  that 
lus  menaces  to  the  enen^  uul  bis  prayers  to 
the  Almighty  were  not  foUowed,  but  accompa- 
nied, with  correspondent  action.  It  was  hoped 
that  his  shrining  trumpet  shonld  be  heard,  not 
to  anoounoe  a  ^ow,  hot  to  aoand  a  obaige. 


DcTixa  OF  TBB  Higher  Classes  ih  CABKTiHa 

ON  THB  WiR. 

In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  not  with  their  per- 
s<sis  that  the  higher  classes  jHrincipally  pay  their 
contingent  to  tbe  demands  id'war.  There  is  an- 
other and  not  leas  io^Mntant  part  wbieh  rests  with 
almost  exclusive  we^^  npim  dwei.  Thej  for* 
nish  tbe  means 

"  How  war  rosy  best  apbeld, 
Move  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold. 
In  all  her  eqoipage." — Aftftoa's  Par.  Lnt. 

Not  that  they  are  exempt  from  0(»tributing, 

"  Thea  should  the  wariike  Harry  like  bintselC 
Assume  the  port  of  Mmn,  and  at  bia  heels, 
Leasbt  In  like  hounds  shaald/amMC^  awoid,  and 
Cnuch  for  empktyraent  [8i«. 
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•bo,  by  tbeir  penoiiBl  service  in  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  tbeir  oouDtry.  They  do  contribute, 
and  in  their  fall  and  fair  proportion,  according 
to  the  relative  proportion  of  their  numbers  in 
the  community.  They  contribute  all  the  mind 
that  actuatsB  the  whole  machine.  The  forti- 
tude required  of  them  is  very  difihrent  from  the 
Qnthinking  alacrity  of  the  common  soldier,  or 
common  sailor,  in  the  face  of  danger  and  death ; 
it  is  not  a  passion,  it  is  not  an  impulse,  it  is  not 
a  sentiment ;  it  b  a  cool,  steady,  deliberate  prin- 
ciple, always  present,  always  equable ;  having 
no  eooneetioa  with  anger;  tempering  tumor 
with  prodenoe;  ourited,  inv^oratad,  and  sus- 
tained by  a  generous  love  of  (ama ;  infonned, 
moderated,  and  directed  by  an  enlarged'  knowl- 
edge of  its  own  great  pnblio  ends ;  ftowing  in 
one  blended  stream  frc»n  the  oppoHte  sources 
of  the  heart  and  the  head  ;  carrying  in  itself  its 
own  oommisaton,  and  proving  its  tide  to  every 
other  command,  by  the  first  and  most  difficult 
command,  that  of  the  bosom  in  which  it  resides ; 
it  is  a  fortitude  which  unites  with  the  courage 
of  the  field  the  more  exalted  and  refined  courage 
of  the  council ;  which  koowa  as  well  to  retreat 
as  to  advance ;  which  can  conquer  as  well  by 
delay  as  by  the  rapidity  of  a  march  or  the  im- 
petuosity of  an  attack ;  which  can  be,  with  Fa- 
bius,  the  black  daad  that  lowers  on  ^e  tops  of 
the  mountains,  or  with  Scipio,  the  thunderbolt 
of  war ;  which,  undismayed  by  false  shame,  can 
pati«itly  endure  the  severest  trial  that  a  gallant 
qiirit  can  undergo,  in  the  taunts  and  provocations 
of  the  enemy,  tlw  suspicions,  the  cold  respect,  and 
"  month  honor"  of  those  fmn  whom  it  shoold 
meet  a  otaeerful  (Aedienoe ;  which,  ondistnrbed 
by  &ke  hnmanity,  can  oalmlj  asnune  that  moat 
awful  Rwral  reeponslbili^  of  deotding  when  no- 
tory  may  be  too  dearly  pnrebased  by  the  kas  ti 
a  lingla  lUt^  and  vben  the  safety  and  gloiy  of 

MISCELIi 

WiixiAH  m.  FOaxnfa  ths  O&arv  Aixjavci 

AOAIMST  Louis  XrV. 

The  steps  which  were  taken  to  compose,  to 
reconcile,  to  unite,  and  to  discipline  all  Europe 
against  the  growth  of  France,  certainly  fumish 
to  a  statesman  the  finest  and  most  interesting 
part  in  the  history  of  that  great  period.  It  form- 
ed the  master-piece  ai  King  William'a  polioy, 
dexterity,  and  perseverance.  Full  of  the  idea 
of  preserving,  not  otdy  a  local  eiyU  Uber^  unit- 
ed irith.  order,  to  onr  coontiy,  bat  to  embody  h 
in  the  politioal  liberty,  the  order,  and  the  inde- 
pendeooe  of  nations  united  under  a  natural  head, 
the  King  called  upon  his  Parliament  to  put  itself 
into  a  posture  "  to  prturvt  to  England  the  migkt 
and  injhience  it  at  prtttnt  had  on  tht  OMmciU 
and  affain  abroad.  It  will  be  requisite  £u- 
ropt  should  see  you  will  not  be  wanting  to  your- 
selves." 

Baffled  as  that  monarch  was,  and  almost  heart- 
brdteu  at  the  disappointment  he  met  with  in  the 
mode  be  first  prcq^oeed  for  that  great  end,  be 


their  conntij  nuiy  demand  the  certain  sacrifice 
of  thoQsands. 


SBNTUfKma  BEcovino  thb  Csnis. 

Nor  are  sentiments  of  elevation  in  themselves 
turgid  and  unnatural.  Nature  is  never  more 
truly  herself  than  in  her  grandest  form.  The 
Apollo  of  Belvidere  (if  the  universal  robber  has 
yet  left  him  at  Belvidere)  is  as  much  in  natnre 
as  any  figure  from  tbe  pencil  of  Rembrandt,  or 
any  clown  in  the  rustic  revels  of  Teniers.  In- 
deed, it  is  when  a  great  nation  is  in  great  diffi- 
culties that  minds  most  exalt  themseh-«8  to  Hna 
oooBsion,  or  ail  is  lost.  Strong  passion,  under 
the  direoUon  bf  a  feeble  xeason,  feeds  a  low  fe- 
ver, vriiioh  serves  mly  to  destroy  the  body  that 
entertains  it.  But  vehement  passion  does  not 
always  indicate  an  infirm  judgment.  It  often 
accompanies,  and  actuates,  and  is  even  auxiliary 
to  a  powerful  understanding;  and  when  they 
both  conspire  and  act  harmoniously,  their  force 
is  great  to  destroy  disorder  within,  and  to  repel 
injury  from  abroad.  If  ever  Uiere  was  a  time 
that  calls  on  us  for  no  vulgar  conception  of  things, 
and  for  exertions  in  no  vulgar  strain,  it  is  the 
awful  hour  that  Providence  has  now  appointed 
to  this  nation.  Every  little  measure  is  a  great 
error;  and  every  great  error  wilt  bring  on  no 
smalt  ruin.  Nothing  can  t>e  directed  above  Um 
mark  that  we  must  aim  at ;  every  thing  below 
it  is  absolutely  thrown  away. 

***** 

Who  knows  whether  indignation  may  not  soc- 
ceed  to  terror,  and  the  revival  of  high  sentiment 
spuming  away  tlie  delusion  of  a  safety  porchasad 
at  the  expense  of  glory,  may  not  yet  drive  ns  to 
that  gcttuout  des^Ir,  which  has  often  anbdned 
diatempors  in  the  state,  for  which  no  remedy 
could  be  foond  in  tiie  wisest  oomtoils? 

ANEOXIS. 

held  on  his  course.  He  was  faithful  to  his  ob- 
ject ;  and  in  councils,  as  in  arms,  over  and  over 
again  repulsed,  over  and  over  again  be  returned 
to  the  charge.  All  the  mortifications  he  ttad 
snflered  from  tbe  last  Parliament,  and  the  great- 
er be  tiad  to  appreltend  from  that  newly  chosen, 
were  not  capable  of  relaxing  tbe  vigor  of  his 
mind.  He  was  in  Holland  wlien  he  combined 
the  vast  jiaa  of  his  foreign  negotiations.  When 
ba  came  to  open  bis  design  to  bis  ministers  in 
England,  even  the  sober  firmness  of  "Somers,  the 
andauntedresoluUon  of  Shrevrstmry,  and  Uie  ad- 
ventmroas  ^rit  of  Mont«gne  and  Orford,  ware 
st^gered.  They  were  not  yet  mounted  to  the 
elevation  of  the  King.  The  cabinet  (then  the 
regency)  met  on  tbe  subject  at  Tunbridge  Wells 
tbe  28th  of  August,  1 698 ;  and  there,  Lord  Sum- 
ers  holding  the  pen,  after  expressing  doubts  on 
the  state  of  tbe  continent,  which  they  ultimately 
refer  to  the  King,  as  best  informed,  Ihey  give 
him  a  most  discouraging  portrait  of  the  spirit  of 
this  nation.  "So  far  as  relates  to  England," 
aay  these  ministers,  "it  would  be  want  of  duty 
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not  to  give  yoar  nuyMty  tSua  dear  ucooot,  that 
thtre  it  a  dtadntu  and  want  of  tptrit  m  the  tw- 
ftoM  imivtnally,  so  as  not  to  be  at  all  disposed 
to  etUtring  into  a  new  war.  That  they  seam 
to  be  tired  otU  teith  taxn  to  a  degree  beyond 
i^t  was  discerned,  tilt  it  appeared  upon  occa- 
sion of  the  late  elections.  This  is  the  tratb  of 
tbe  fact  upon  which  your  majesty  will  determine 
what  resolution  ought  to  be  taken." 

His  niajesty  did  determine,  and  did  take  and 
pursue  his  resolution.  In  all  the  tottering  imbe- 
cility of  a  new  govemmeot,  and  with  Parliament 
totally  unmanage^Ie,  he  persevered.  He  per- 
severed to  expel  the  fears  of  his  people  by  his 
fortitude — to  steady  their  fickleness  by  his  con- 
stanoy — to  expand  their  narrow  pmdenoe  by  his 
enlarged  wisdom— to  sink  their  factiooa  temper 
in  hia  pablie  spirit.-  In  apite  of  bis  people,  he 
resolved  to  make  them  great  and  glorious ;  to 
make  England,  inclined  to  shrink  into  her  narrow 
wif,  the  arintress  of  Europe,  the  tutelary  angel 
ci  the  human  race.  In  spite  of  the  ministers, 
who  staggered  under  the  weight  that  his  mind 
imposed  upon  theirs,  ansoi^wrted  as  tbey  felt 
themselves  by  the  popular  spirit,  be  infused  into 
them  his  own  soul;  he  renewed  in  them  their 
ancient  heart;  he  rallied  them  in  the  same  cause. 

It  required  some  time  to  accomplish  this  work. 
The  people  were  first  gained,  and  through  them 
their  distracted  representatives.  Under  the  in. 
finance  of  King  William,  Holland  had  rejected 
^e  allurements  of  every  sadnction,  and  had  re- 
sisted the  terrors  of  every  menace.  With  Han- 
nibal at  her  gates,  she  had  nobly  and  mi^nani- 
mously  refused  i^l  separate  treaty,  or  any  thing 
which  might  for  a  moment  appear  to  divide  her 
afieotion  or  her  interest,  or.- even  to  distinguish 
her  in  identity  from  England. 

The  English  House  of  Commons  was  more 
reserved.  Tbe  principle  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
was  not  directly  recognized  in  the  resolution  of 
the  Commons,  nor  the  war  announced,  though 
they  were  well  awace  tbe  alliance  was  formed 
for  the  war.  However,  compelled  by  tbe  return- 
ing sense  of  the  people,  they  went  so  far  as  to 
fix  the  three  great  immo>"able  pillars  of  the 
safety  and  greatness  of  England,  as  they  were 
then,  as  they  are  now,  and  as  they  must  ever  be 
to  the  end  of  time.  They  asserted  in  general 
terms  the  necessity  of  supporting  Holland ;  pf 
keeping  nnited  with  our  allies ;  and  maintaining 
the  liberty  of  Europe;  thongh  they  restricted 
their  vote  to  the  succors  stipulated  by  notnal 
treaty.  But  now  tbey  ware  fairly  embarked, 
diey  were  obliged  to  go  with  the  course  of  the 
veaeel ;  and  tbe  whole  nation,  split  before  into  an 
bondred  adverse  fiuttions^  wiUi  a  king  at  its  head 
evidently  declining  to  bis  tomb,  tbe  whole  nation 
— ^Lords,  Coounoos,  and  people— {Hooeeded  as 
one  body,  informed  by  one  soul.  Under  tbe  Brit- 
ish onion,  the  union  of  Europe  was  oonsolidated ; 
and  it  long  held  tc^ether  with  a  degree  of  oohe- 
sioo,  finnness,  and  fidelity,  not  known  before  or 
since  in  any  political  combinatton  of  that  extent. 

Just  as  the  last  hand  was  given  to  this  im- 
neoae  and  eom|riieated  maefaiiw,  the  master- 


workman  died;  bat  the  work  was  Tormed  on 
true  mecbanioal  principles ;  and  it  was  as  truly 
wrought.  It  went  by  the  impulse  it  had  receiv- 
ed-.from  the  first  mover.  Tbe  man  was  dead; 
but  the  Grand  Alliance  survived,  in  which  King 
William  lived  and  reigned.  That  heartless  and 
dispirited  people,  whom  Lord  Somers  had  repre- 
sented, about  two  years  before,  as  dead  in  ener- 
gy and  operation,  oontiniied  that  war,  to  which  it 
was  supposed  they  were  unequal  in'mind  and  in 
means,  for  near  tbirteen.years^ 


Ths  Dukx  ov  Bbdford's  hold  om  his  Pnor- 

The  Crown  has  considered  me  after  long  serv- 
ice, -Crown  has  paid  tbe  Doha  of  ^dford 
by  advuioe.  He  has  had  a  iaag  credit  Ibr  any 
servieea  which  be  may  perform  hereafter.  He 
is  seoore,  and  long  may  he  be  seonre,  in  his  ad- 
vance, whether  he  performs  any  services  or  not 
But  let  him  take  care  how  he  endangers  die 
safety  of  that  Constitution  which  secures  his  own 
utility  or  his  own  insignifioance ;  or  bow  be  dis- 
conrages  those  who  take  up  even  puny  arms  to 
defend  an  order  of  things,  which,  like  tbe  sun  of 
heaven,  shines  alike  on  the  useful  and  the  worth- 
less. His  grants  are  ingrafted  on  the  public 
law  of  Enrope,  covered  with  the  awful  hoar  of 
innumerable  ages.  They  are  guarded  by  tinb 
sacred  rules  of  prescription,  found  in  that  full 
treasury  of  jurisprudence  from  which  the  jejune- 
ness  and  penury  of  oar  municipal  law  has,  by 
degrees,  been  enriched  and  strengthened.  This 
prescription  I  bad  myahare  (a  very  ftil)  share)  in 
bringing  to  its  perfection.'  The  Dnke  of  Bed- 
ford will  stand  as  long  as  {nesoriptive  law  en- 
dures; as  long  as  tbe  gteat  stable  laws  of  prop- 
erty, common  to  us  with  all  civilized  nations^ 
are  kept  in  their  integrity,  and  without  the  small- 
est intermixture  of  kws,  maxims,  principle  or 
precedents  of  the  grand  revolution.  They  are 
secure  against  all  changes  but  one.  The  whole 
revolutionary  system,  institutes,  digest,  code, 
novels,  text,  gloss,  ctnument,  are  not  only  not 
tbe  same,  but  they  are  the  very  reverse,  and  the 
reverse,  fundamentally,  of  all  the  laws  on  which 
civil  life  has  hitherto  been  upheld  in  all  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  world.  The  learned  professors 
of  the  rights  of  man  regarded  prescription,  not 
as  a  title  to  bar  all  claim,  set  up  ag&inst  all 
possession— but  they  locA  on  prescription  as  it- 
self a  bar  against  the  possessor  and  proprietor. 
Tbey  hold  an  immemorial  possession  to  be  no 
more  than  a  long-continued,  and  therefore  an  ag- 
gravated injustice. 

Sock  are  thtir  ideas,  soob  their  religion ;  and 
sneh  their  law.  But  aa  to  ow  country  and  amr 
race,  as  long  as  the  well-oompacted  stmetare  of 
our  church  and  state,  the  sanctuary,  the  bdy  of 

>  This  passa^  is  taken  from  a  latter  to  a  Kobla 
Lord,  which  was  eaUed  forth  by  an  insahiBg  attaek 
from  tfas  Daks  of  Bedford  when  Mr.  Bofke  receiv- 
ed bis  pension. 

'  Sir  George  Bavile's  Aot,  oalled  tbe  MiBm*  Tern. 
pu4  Act 
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holies  oT  that  aneient  hv,  ddended  by  reverence, 
defended  by  power,  a  fortrwe  at  onoe  and  a  tem- 
ple,* sbftJi  stand  tnvit^te  on  tbe  brow  of  the 
British  Sion — aa  long  as  the  British  monarchy, 
not  more  limited  than  fenced  by  tbe  orders  of 
tbe  state,  shall,  like  the  prood  Keep  of  Windsor, 
rising  in  the  majesty  of  pn^wrtion,  and  girt  with 
the  double  belt  ot  its  kindred  and  ooeval  towers, 
as  long  as  this  awful  structure  shall  oversee  and 
guard  the  subjected  land — so  long  the  mounds 
and  dikes  of  the  low,  fat,  Bedford  level  will  have, 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  pick-axes  of  all  tbe  lev- 
elers  of  France.  As  long  as  our  sovereign  lord 
the  King,  and  his  faithfnl  subjects,  the  lords  and 
commons  of  this  realm — the  triple  cord,  which 
OO  man  can  break ;  tbe  solemn,  sworn,  constitu- 
tional frank-pledge  of  this  nation ;  the  firm  guar- 
antees of  each  other's  being  and  each  other's 
rights ;  the  joint  and  several  seouritiM,  each  ki 
its  plaee  and  order,  tor  every  kiad  and  every 
quality  of  property  and  of  dignity.  As  long  as 
these  endure,  so  long  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is 
safe ;  and  we  are  aU  safe  together — the  high 
from  the  blights  of  envy  and  the  spoliations  of 
rapacity;  tbe  low  fr«n  the  iron  hand  of  oppres- 
aion  and  the  insolent  spurn  of  contempt.  Amen  I 
and  so  be  it,  and  so  it  will  be, 
Z)nm  domu  JEuem  Capttcdi  inuaoobile  saxnm 
Accolet;  imperiamqoe  pater  Boaanns  babebiL* 


Mb.  Bubu  ok  fBS  Dkats  of  his  Soit. 

Had  it  pleased  God  to  continue  to  me  tbe 
hopes  (rf*  succession,  I  ^ould  have  been,  accord- 
ing to  my  mediocrily,  and  the  mediocrity  of  the 
age  I  live  in,  a  sort  of  founder  of  a  family ;  I 
should  have  left  a  son,  who^  io  all  tbe  points  in 
which  personal  merit  can  be  viewed,  io  science, 
in  emdition,  in  genius,  in  taste,  ui  honor,  in  gen- 
erosi^,  in  hnmonity,  in  every  liberal  sentiment, 
and  every  liberal  accomplishment,  would  not 
have  shown  hunself  inferior  to  the  Duke  <^  Bed- 
ford, or  to  any  of  those  whom  he  traces  in  his 
tine.  His  grace  very  soon  woold  have  wanted 
all  plausibility  in  his  attack  upon  that  provision 
which  belonged  more  to  mine  than  to  me.  He 
would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency,  and 
symmetrized  every  disproportion.  It  would  not 
have  been  for  that  successor  to  resort  to  any 
stagnant  wasting  reservoir  of  merit  in  me,  or  in 
any  ancestry.  He  had  in  himself  a  salient,  liv- 
ing spring  of  generous  and  manly  action.  Ev- 
ery day  be  lived  be  would  have  repurchased  the 
biNinty  of  the  Crojrn,  and  ten  timea  more,  if  ten 
times  non  be  had  received.  He  was  mad*  a 
public  creatnre,  and  had  no  enjoyment  whatever 
but  in  the  performance  of  aone  daty.  At  this 
exigent  nioment,  tbe  hw  of  a  finished  man  is  not 
eauly  supplied- 

But  a  IKsposer  whose  power  we  are  little  able 

'  Templtm  it  modtan  aroM.   Ttdtoa  of  tbe  teni- 
ae of  Jamalon. 
*  Wfaile  OO  the  Ca|dtd'a  nndiskea  toek. 
The  Anean  race  ■hall  dwell,  and  Fathib  Jove 
Bule  o'er  the  Empire. 

Vv-giTt  ^neid,  book  ix.,  line  446. 


to  resist,  and  whoee  wisdom  it  behooves  as  not 
at  all  to  diqxite,  has  ordained  it  in  another  man- 
ner, and  (whatever  my  querulous  weakness 
might  suggest)  a  far  better.  The  stonn  has 
gone  over  me,  and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old 
oaks  which  the  late  hurricane  has  scattered 
about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honors ;  I 
am  torn  up  liy  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the 
earth  f  There,  and  prostrate  there,  1  most  nn- 
feignedly  recognize  the  divine  justice,  and  in 
some  degree  submit  to  it. 

Character  of  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds. 

Last  night  (February  23,  1792),  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  <d  bis  age,  died,  at  his  bouse  m  Lei- 
cester Fields,  Sir  Jodina  Reyatdda. 
'  His  illness  was  Ipng,  but  home  with  a  mild 
and  cheerful  fbrtitnae,  without  the  least  mixtara 
of  any  thing  irritable  or  quenilons,  agreeably  to 
the  placid  and  even  tenor  of  his  wlioie  life.  He 
had  from  the  beginning  of  hu  malady  a  distinct 
view  of  his  dissolution,  which  he  contemplated 
with  that  entire  composare,  that  nothing!  hut  the 
innocence,  integrity,  and  usefulness  of  bis  life, 
and  an  unaffected  submission  to  tbe  will  of  Prov- 
idence, could  bestow.  In  this  situation  he  had 
every  consolation  from  femily  tenderness,  which 
his  own  kindness  to  his  lamily  had  indeed  well 
deserved. 

%r  Joshua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many  ao- 
oounte,  one  of  the  most  memorable  men  of  bis 
lime.  He  was  tbe  first  Englishman  who  added 
the  praise  of  the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories 
of  his  country.  In  taste, -in  grace,  in  facility,  in 
happy  invention,  and  in  the  riohness  and  harmo- 
ny coloring,  he  was  equal  to  tbe  greatest  mas- 
ters oC  the  most  renowned  ages.  Ja  poruvit  he 
went  beymd  them;  for  be  communicated  to 
that  deseriptioa  of  the  art,  in  which  English  art- 
ists are  most  engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy, 
and  a  dignity  derived  from  the  higher  branches, 
which  even  those  wbo  prcrfiessed  them  in  a  supe- 
rior manner  did  not  always  preserve  when  tbey 
delineated  individoal  nature-  Hb  portraits  re- 
mind the  spectator  of  the  invention  of  history 
and  the  amenity  of  landscape.  In  painting  por- 
traits, he  appeared  not  to  be  raised  upon  that 
platform,  but  to  descend  upon  it  from  a  higher 
sphere.  His  paintings  illustrate  his  lessons,  and 
his  lessons  seem  to  be  derived  from  his  paintings. 

He  possessed  the  theory  as  perfectly  as  the 
practice  of  his  art.  To  be  such  a  painter,  be 
was  a  profound  and  penetrating  phihw^her. 

In  full  bapfHneas  (^foreign  and  domestic  fame, 
admired  by  the  expert  in  art  and  by  the  learned 
in  soienoe,  oonrted  by  the  great,  caressed  hy 
soverdgn  powers,  and  eelehr^ed  1^  diatingnirii- 
ed  poeta,  bis  native  humility,  modeety,  and  can- 
dor never  forsook  him,  even  on  rarpriee  or  prov- 
ocation ;  nor  was  the  least  degree  ot  arrogance 
or  assumption  visible  to  the  most  scrulioiang 
eye,  in  any  part  of  bis  oondnct  or  discourse. 

His  talents  of  every  kind — powerful  from  na- 
lare,  and  not  meanly  cultivated  by  tetters — his 
I  social  virtoee  in  all  the  relations  aaid  all  the  bab- 
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hades  of  life,  reodered  him  tbe  center  of  a  very 
great  and  anparalleled  variety  of  agreeable  ao- 
oielies,  which  will  be  dissipated  by  hia  death. 
He  had  too  mu*^  merit  not  to  excite  soma  jeal- 


ousy, too  mooh  inoooMuw  to  provoke  any  enmi- 
ty.   Tbe  kiM  of  no  man  oT  his  time  oan  be  fdt 
with  more  «noere,  general,  and  unmixed  sorrow. 
Hah,  AifD  Fauwsu  I 


DETACHED  SENTIMENTS  AND  MAXIMS.' 


Never  was  there  a  jar  or  disoord  between  gen- 
uine sentiment  and  sonnd  policy.  Never,  no, 
never,  did  nature  aay  one  thing  and  wisdom  say 
anotber. 

The  meditations  of  Uie  closet  have  ideoted 
senates  with  a  aqbtle  frmsy,  and  mflamed  arm-, 
iee  with  the  brands  ai  tbe  furies. 

We  are  alarmed  into  refleetion';  our  minds 
are  purified  by  terror  and  pity ;  oar  weak,  on- 
tblnking  pride  is  hambled  under  the  dispensa- 
tions  of  a  mysterious  wisdom. 

The  road  to  eminenee  and  power,  from  obscure 
condition,  ought  not  to  be  made  too  easy,  nor  a 
thio^  too  much  of  coarse.  The  temple  of  honor 
ought  to  be  seated  on  an  eminence.  If  it  be 
opened  tbroagh  virtue,  let  it  be  remembered  diat 
virtoe  is  never  tried  bat  by  some  difficulty  and 
some  straggle. 

Pablio  virtue,  being  of  a  nature  magnificent 
and  splendid,  instituted  for  great  things,  asd  con- 
versant about  great  concerns,  requires  abnndant 
scope  and  room,  and  can  not  spread  and  grow 
under  confinement,  and  in  circumstances  strait- 
ened, narrow,  and  sordid- 
All  persons  possessing  any  portion  of  power 
ought  to  be  strongly  and  awfully  impressed  with 
an  idea  that  they  act  in  trutt,  and  that  they  are 
to  account  for  their  conduct  in  that  trust  to  tbe 
<Hie  great  master,  author,  and  founder  of  society. 

They  vho  administer  in  the  government  of 
men,  in  which  they  stand  in  tbe  person  of  God 
himself,  should  have  high  and  worthy  notions  of 
their  funotion  and  destination.  Their  hope  should 
be  taU  of  immortality. 

It  is  with  tbe  greatest  difficulty  that  I  attempt 
to  separate  policy  from  justice.  JtuHct  it  ittttf 
the  great  Handing  policy  of  civil  snriety,  and  any 
eminent  departure  from  it,  under  any  circam- 
stances,  lus  under  the  sasfidsaL  of  being  no  poli- 
cy at  all. 

In  all  motations  (if  matatioos  most  be),  the 
circamstanoe  which  will  serve  most  to  blaitt  the 
edge  of  their  mischirf,  and  to  promote  what  good 
may  be  in  them,  is,  that  they  shmild  Snd  as  with 
our  minds  ienadoiu  of  jvatiee^  and  ttndtr  of 
pnptrty. 

A  man,  full  of  wmrm,  speculative  benevtdence, 
may  wish  society  otherwise  oonstitBted  then  he 
finds  itj  but  a  good  patriot,  end  a  tme  politiflian, 
always  eouideis  how  be  shall  make  the  most  of 


*  A  few  of  these  sentences  have  been  venr  ■ligb^ 
ly  tnodtfled  or  sbrid  j^ed.  in  order  to  give  them  the 
character  of  dittinct  pnposidona,  bat  in  no  way  af- 
fectiog  (be  sense. 


the  existing  materials  of  his  country.  A  dispo- 
sition to  prcierve,  and  an  ability  to  improve,  taken 
together,  would  be  my  standard  of  a  statesman. 
Every  thing  else  is  vulgar  in  tbe  conoeption, 
IkBiilons  in  the  exeootioii. 

It  is  one  of  tbe  dxcellenciea  of  a  method,  in 
which  time  is  among  the  assistants,  that  its  op- 
ecatton  is  slow,  'ud,  in  some  eases,  dmost  im- 
peraeptiUe. 

It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated,  line  upon 
line,  preeept  upon  precept,  until  it  comes  into 
tbe  coneaoy  ot  a  proverb,  to  immowate  u  mat  to 
reform. 

It  is  the  degenerate  fondness  for  taking  ihort 
cuti,  and  little  fallacious  facilities,  that  has  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  world  created  governments 
with  arbitrary  powers. 

Rage  and  frenzy  will  pull  down  mM-e  in  half 
an  boor,  than  proidence,  deliberation,  and  fore- 
sight oan  build  up  in  a  hundred  years. 

I  Aall  always  otmsider  that  liberty  as  my 
etiaivooal  ia  her  ^tpearasce,  whieh  has  not  wis- 
dom and  justice  for  her  oompfuuons,  and  does 
not  lead  prosperity  and  plenty  in  her  train. 

What  is  liberty  without  wisdom  and  without 
virtue  ?  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  evils ; 
for  it  is  folly,  vice,  and  madness,  withoot  tuitioD 
or  restraint. 

Tbe  strong  struggle  in  every  individual  to  pre- 
eerve  ponettion  of  what  he  has  found  to  belong 
to  him  and  to  distinguish  him,  is  one  of  the  secu- 
rities against  injustice  and  despotism  implanted 
in  oar  nature.  It  operates  as  an  instinct  to  se- 
oure  property,  and  to  preserve  oommunities  in  a 
settled  state.  What  is  there  to  shock  in  this  ? 
N<A>ility  is  a  graceful  wnament  to  the  civil  order. 
It  is  the  Corinthian  eajntal  of  polished  society. 

It  b  a  sour,  malignant,  envious  disposition, 
witboot  taste  tor  the  reality,  or  for  My  image  or 
representati<Hi  of  virtue,  that  sees  vrith  joy  the 
unmerited  fall  of  what  had  long  floarisbed  in 
splendor  aod  in  boeor. 

The  perennial  existence  of  bodies  corporate 
and  ^ir  fortunes,  are  things  particularly  siuted 
to  a  man  who  has  long  views ;  who  meditates 
designs  that  require  time  in  fashioiuBg,  and  which 
propose  duration  when  they  are  aooompliehed. 

None  can'  aspire  to  act  greatly,  but  those  who 
are  of  force  greatly  to  sufier. 

Strong  instances  of  self-denial  operate  power- 
fully on  our  minds ;  and  a  man  who  has  no  wants 
has  obtained  great  freedom  ud  firmness,  and 
even  digni^. 
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Diffionttj  18  a  seT*re  instrnctor,  Mt  over  as  by 
the  snpreine  ordinanoe  <^  »  parental  guardian 
and  legislator,  viM  knows  n*  bettw  than  we 
know  ourselves,  as  be  loves  us  better  too. 

Pater  ipsa  edendi 
Hand  &eflein  oasa  Tian  vataiti 

He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengtliana  oar 
nerves  and  sharpens  oar  skill. 

It  has  been  the  glorj  of  the  great  masters  in 
all  the  arts  to  oonrront  and  to  overoone  j  and 
when  they  bare  overcome  the  first  difficolly,  to 
torn  it  into  an  instmment  for  new  conquests  over 
new  diffioaldea. 

Hypocrisy  delights  in  the  most  sobUme  speou- 
JaticQs ;  for,  never  intending  to  go  beyond  speo- 
nlation,  it  costs  nothing  to  have  it  magnificent- 
Men  who  are  too  much  confined  to  proft*- 
thmU  and  JaeMlty  luAiU,maAf  as  it  were,  invet- 
ente  in  the  reeurrent  em[4oyment  of  that  nar- 
row cirole,  are  rather  disabled  than  qualified  fer 
whatever  depends  on  the  knom'ledge  ^  mankind, 
on  experienoe  u  mixed  affaiis,  on  a  comprehen- 
sive, ooDoected  view  of  the  various  eomplioated 
external  and  internal  interests  whkih  go  to  the 
fimnation  of  that  muhifajrioas  thing  oaUed  a 
state.* 

Tnriiulent,  disoontentad  man  of  quality,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  puffed  up  with  personal 
pride  and  arrogance,  genenUly  despise  their  own 
order. 

The  great  most  submit  to  the  dominion  of 
prudence  and  of  virtue,  or  none  will  hng  sobmit 
to  the  dominion  of  the  great. 

Living  law,  full  of  reason,  and  of  equity  and 
jostice  (as  it  is,  or  it  should  not  exist),  ought  to 
be  severe  and  awful  too ;  or  the  words  of  men- 
ace, whether  written  on  the  parchment  roll  of 
England,  or  out  into  the  brazen  tablet  of  Rome, 
will  excite  nothing  but  contempt. 

Men  and  states,  to  be  secure,  must  be  respect- 
ed. Power,  and  eminence,  and  considwation, 
are  things  not  to  be  begged.  They  must  be 
commanded ;  and  those  who  supplicate  for  mercy 
from  others,  can  never  hofo  for  jnstioe  through 
themselves. 

The  bkwd  of  man  should  never  be  shed  bnt 
to  redeem  the  blood  of  man.  It  is  well  shed  for 
our  family,  for  our  friends,  for  oar  God,  for  oar 
country,  for  our  kind.  The  rest  is  vanity;  the 
rest  ia  crime. 

Lt  a  oonfliot  between  natkma,  that  state  which 
is  reaolved  to  haiard  its  existence  rather  than  to 
ahandon  its  objects,  must  have  an  infinite  advant- 
age over  that  which  is  resdved  to  yield  rather 
than  to  carry  ita  resistaooe  beyond  a  oertain 
point. 

■    The  Father  erf*  DOT  race  himself  detnes 
That  euUure  ntoB  be  hard. 

VirgiFt  Oaorgie;  i.,  121. 
*  Bee,  ilao,  on  this  snbject,  the  ilietcb  (rf  llr. 
Oeorge  Grenville's  character,  psge  351. 


It  ia  often  impossible,  in  political  inquiries,  to 
find  any  proportion  between  the  apparent  force 
of  any  moral  cautet  we  may  aaeign,  and  their 
known  operation.  Some  stales,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  they  seemed  phmged  in  unfathoma- 
ble ahyssesof  disgrace  and  disaster,  have  sudden- 
ly emerged ;  they  have  begun  a  new  course  and 
opened  a  new  reclroning ;  and  even  in  the  depths 
of  their  calami^,  and  on  the  very  ruins  of  the 
countiy,  liave  laid  the  fonndationa  of  a  towering 
and  durable  greatness. 

There  is  a  com-ageout  madom :  there  is  also  a 
fidse,  rvpftb  prudma,  the  resnh,  not  of  oantion, 
bnt  of  foax.  The  eye  of  the  mind  is  dazzled  and 
vanquidied.  An  abjeot  distrust  of  ourselves,  an 
extravagant  admiration  of  the  enemy,  present  as 
with  no  hope  hut  in  a  compromise  with  bis  pride, 
by  a  snfamission  to  his  will. 

Partimony  it  not  economy.  Expense,  and 
great  expense,  may  be  an  essential  part  in  true 
economy,  which  is  a  distribotive  virtue,  and  con- 
sists not  in  saving,  but  in  selection.  Parsimony 
requires  no  providence,  no  sagacity,  no  powers 
of  comUnatiDo,  no  oomparison,  no  judgment. 
Mere  inrtioct,  and  that  not  an  instinct  of  the 
noblest  kind,  may  prodooe  tlus  Use  economy  in 
perfection.  The  other  economy  has  larger  vievrs. 
It  demands  a  discriminating  judgment,  and  a 
firm,  sagacioQS  mind. 

If  wealth  ia  the  obedient  and  Uborions  slave 
of  virtue  and  of  public  fanuNT,  then  vrealth  is  in 
its  {dace,  and  has  its  use-  If  we  command  oar 
wealth,  we  shall  be  rich  and  free ;  if  our  vrealth 
oomnumds  us,  we  are  poor  indeed. 

No  soimd  OBgbt  to  be  heard  in  the  church  but 
the  healing  voice  of  Christian  charily.  Those 
who  quit  their  proper  character  to  assume  what 
does  not  belong  to  them,  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  icnoimnt  hrth  of  the  chamcter  tb^  leave 
and  «  the  obamcter  Uiey  assume.  They  have 
nothing  of  politics  but  tht  poMiwiu  tiuy  acdtt. 
Surely  the  ohnroh  b  a  i^aoe  where  one  day's 
tnioe  ought  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensions  and 
ammoaitiea  of  mankind. 

Steady,  independent  nund^  when  they  have  an 
object  of  so  serious  a  coooem  to  mankind  as  gov- 
ernment under  tbeir  contemplation,  vrill  disdafai 
to  assume  the  part  of  satirists  and  deolaimers. 

Those  persons  who  creep  into  the  hearts  of 
most  people,  who  are  chosen  as  the  companions 
of  their  softer  hours,  and  their  reliefs  from  oare 
and  anxiety,  are  never  persons  of  shining  qaali- 
ties  or  strong  virtues.  It  is  rather  tht  sa^t  grrm 
of  the  nut  on  which  vre  rest  our  eyes  that  are 
btigned  with  beholding  more  glaring  objects. 

When  pleasure  is  over,  we  relapse  into  indif- 
ference, or,  rather,  we  fall  into  a  soft  tranquillity, 
which  is  tingtd  with  the  agreeabU  color  of  the  for- 
mer tentat-ion. 

Nothing  tends  so  much  to  the  eorruption  of  sci- 
ence as  to  sufler  it  to  stagnate :  ihete  mUtre  mutt 
!  bi  froM^M  be/ore  thtf  con  exert  thtir  vtrftiM. 
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It  is  better  to  cherish  virtue  and  humoni^  hy 
leaving  much  to  Tree  viU,  even  with  some  loss 
to  the  object,  than  to  attempt  to  make  men  mere 
maohiaes  and  instruments  of  a  politioal  benevo- 
lence. The  vrorld,  on  the  whole,  will  gain  by 
a  liberty  without  which  virtue  can  not  exist. 

The  dignity  of  every  oooopation  wholly  de- 
pends QpCHi  the  qoanti^  and  the  kind  of  virtoe 
that  may  be  flxeited  in  it 

The  dsgrea  of  satimstiaB  in  wkioh  any  pro- 
feBflkm  is  held  beQomea  ttte  standard  of  the  esti- 

raation  in  which  the  professors  hold  themselves. 

It  is  generally  in  the  season  of  .{R^vperity 
that  men  discover  tb«r  real  temper,  jpinoiplea, 
tmd  dteigns. 

Nothing  bat  the  possession  of  some  power 
can,  wiUi  any  certainty,  discover  what  at-tbe  bot- 
tom is  the  tme  obuBoter  of  any  num. 

All  men  that  are  mined,  are  rained  on  the 
aide  of  their  natnnl  pnqiiensities. 

Good  men  do  not  sospeot  that  their  destrac- 
tion  is  attempted  Uirough  their  virteea. 

True  humility  is  the  low,  but  deep  and  firm 
Ibondation  of  &U  real  virtoe. 

While  ahame  keepe  iti  vateh,  wtoe  is  not 
whtdly  mingnidied  in  the  hearty  nor  will  mod- 
eration be  utterly  exiled  firom  the  nunds  <^  ty- 
rants. 

The  pnnifllimentcf  real  tyrants  is  a  noble  and 
awfol  act  of  juatioe;  and  it  haa  widi  tmth  been 
said  to  be  omiaolatoiy  to  the  human  mind. 

The  arguments  of  tyranny  are  as  oontampti* 
ble  as  its  force  is  dreadful. 

Wisdom  is  Dot  the  most  severe  eoRecttnr  of 
foUy. 

The  lore  of  Inore,  though  sometimes  carried 
to  a  ridMndoDs,  smnetimesto  &  vioioaB  exoes^  is 
the  grand  cause  of  prosperi^  to  all  states. 

Good  order  is  dw  finndation  itf  all  gobd  things. 
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Whoever  uses  inatruments,  in  findmg  helps, 
finds  also  impedimenta. 

It  is  ordained,  in  the  eternal  constitntion  of 
things,  tbM  men  of  intemperate  minda  oan  not 
be  firee.   Their  passions  iibrge  their  fistters. 

Some  persons,  by  hating  vioes  too  mooh,  oome 

to  love  men  too  little. 

There  are  schdio  follies  whioh  baffle  argnmoit, 
which  go  beyond  ridioute,  and  which  excite  no 
feeling  in  ns  bat  disgust. 

Men  are  as  much  blinded  by  the  extremes  of 
misery  as  by  the  extremes  of  prosperity.  Des- 
pMate  ntaatioas  prodaee  desperate  connoils  and 
desperate  meason*. 

They  who  always  labw  oan  have  no  true 
judgment.  They  sever  give  themselves  time 
to  eool.  They  can  never  plan  the  fotuie  by  the 
past 

Men  who  have  an  interest  to  pursue  are  ex- 
tremely sagaoioos  in  discovering  the  true  seat 
of  power. 

In  all  bodies,  those  who  will  lead  most  also, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  follow. 

The  virtues  and  vices  of  men  in  large  towns 
are  sociable ;  they  are  always  in  garris<Hi ;  and 
they  eome  embodied  and  half  dboifdined  into 
the  bands  of  those  who  mean  to  form  them  ibr 
civil  or  military  action. 

The  elevation  ctf  mind,  to  be  dnrived  from  fear, 
will  never  make  a  nation  glorions. 

The  vice  of  the  ancient  demooraoies,  and  tme 
oaose  of  their  ruin,  was,  that  they  ruled  by  occo- 
tiomU  decrees  (psephiamata),  whioh  broke  in 
i^xm  the  tenw  and  oonsiMenoy  of  dte  lam. 

Those  vriio  execote  public  pecuniary  trusts, 
ought,  of  all  met,  to  be  the  most  strictly  held  to 
Uieir  duty. 

Nothing  tarns  ont  to  be  so  ojppnmr^  and  un- 
just as  a  feeble  government. 
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Henry  Grattan  was  "bora  at  Dublin  on  the  third  day  of  July,  1746.  His  father 
was  an  eminent  barrister,  and  acted  for  many  years  as  recorder  of  that  city,  which 
he  also  represented  for  a  time  in  the  Parliament  of  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1763,  young  Grattaa  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  was 
distinguished  for  tiie  brilliancy  of  his  imagination  and  the  impetuosity  of  his  feelings. 
Having  graduated  in  1767,  with  an  honorable  reputation,  he  repaired  to  London,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple.  His  mind,  however,  was  at  first  too  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  literary  pursuits  to  allow  of  his  devoting  much  time  to  the  study 
of  the  law.  Politics  next  engaged  his  attention.  The  eloquence  of  Lord  Chatham 
drew  him  as  an  eager  listener  to  the  debates  in  Parliament,  and  acted  with  such  faa> 
cination  upon  his  mind  as  seemed  completely  to  form  his  destiny.  Every  thing  was 
forgotten  in  the  one  great  object  of  cultivating  his  powers  as  a  public  speaker.  To 
emulate  and  express,  though  in  the  peculiar  forms  of  his  own  genius,  the  lofty  concep- 
tions of  the  great  English  orator,  was  from  this  time  the  object  of  his  continual  study 
and  most  fervent  aspirations. 

In  1772  he  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  ;  and  in  1775 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Charlemont. 
He,  of  course,  joined  the  ranks  of  Opposition,  and  united  at  once  with  Mr.  Flood  and 
.the  leading  patriots  of  the  day,  in  their  endeavors  to  extort  from  the  English  minister 
the  grant  of  free  trade  for  Ireland.  The  peculiar  circiunstances  of  the  country  fa- 
vored their  design.  The  corps  of  Irish  Volunteers  had  sprung  into  existence  upon 
the  alarm  of  invasion  from  France,  and  was  marshaled  throughout  the  country,  to 
the  number  of  nearly  fifty  thousand,  for  the  defense  of  the  island.  With  a  semblanee 
of  some  connection  with  the  government,  it  was  really  an  army  unauthorized  by  the 
laws,  and  commanded  by  officers  of  their  own  choosing.  Such  a  force  could  obvir 
ously  be  turned,  at  any  moment,  against  the  English  ;  and,  seizing  on  the  advantage 
thus  gained,  Mr.  Grattan,  in  1779,  made  a  motion,  which  was  afterward  changed 
into  a  direct  resolution,  that  "  nothing  but  a  free  trade  could  eave  the  country  from 
ruin."  It  was  passed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  great  body  of  the  House ;  and  the 
nation,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  echoed  the  resolution  as  the  watch-vi-ord  pf  their 
liberties.  Lord  North  and  his  government  wore  at  once  terrified  into  stibims.-^ion. 
They  had  tampered  with  the  subject,  exciting  hopes  and  expectations  only  to  disap- 
point them,  until  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  was  about  to  be  addud  to  a  rebellion  in 
America.  In  the  emphatic  words  of  Mr.  Burke,  "  a  sudden  light  broke  in  upon  us 
^1.  It  broke  in,  not  through  well-contrived  and  well-dispused  windows,  but  through 
flaws  and  breaches-^through  the  yawning  chasms  of  our  ruin,"  Every  thing  they 
asked  was  freely  granted  ;  and  Ireland,  as  tbe  English  minister  imagined,  was  pro- 
pitiated. 

But  Mr.  Grattan  had  already  fixed  his  eye  on  a  higher  object — the  complete  inde- 
pendence of  the  Irish  Parliament.  By  an  act  of  the  sixth  year  of  George  the  First, 
it  was  declared  that  Ireland  was  a  subordinate  and  dependent  kingdom  ;  that  tlie 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  England  had  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland  ; 
that  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  hod  no  jurisdiction,  and  that  all  proceedings  before  that 
court  were  void.    This  arbitraiy  act  Mr.  Grattan  now  determined  to  set  aside.  He 
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arailed  himself  of  the  enthuBiaBm  which  pervaded  the  nation,  and,  reminding  them 
that  the  concewioiu  just  made  niight  be  recalled  at  any  moment,  if  England  contin- 
oed  to  Ixnd  Ireland  by  her  oiaetmenta,  he  n^ed  thera  to  a  Declaration  of  Riobt, 
denying  the  claim  of  the  British  Parliament  to  make  laws  for  Ireland.  Hia  friends 
endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Irish  Parliament ; 
but  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  with  him,  and  on  the  19th  of  April,  1780,  he  made 
his  memorable  motion  for  a  Declaration  of  Irish  Right.  His  speech  on  that  occasion, 
-which  ii  the  first  in  this  sdection,  "  was  Ae  most  splendid  piece  of  eloqnence  that 
had  ever  been  heard  in  Ireland."  As  a  specimen  of  condensed  and  fervent  argu- 
mentation, it  indicates  a  high  order  of  talent ;  while  in  brilliancy  of  style,  pungency 
of  application,  and  impassioned  vehemence  of  spirit,  it  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  sur- 
passed. The  conclusion,  especially,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  passages  in  onr 
eloqumoe. 

Mr.  Grattan's  moUon  did  not  then  pass,  but  he  was  hailed  throughout  Ireland  as 
the  destined  deliverer  of  his  country.  No  Irishman  had  ever  enjoyed  auch  unbounded 
popularity.  He  anitnated  his  countrymen  with  the  hope'  of  ultimate  success ;  he  in- 
spired them  with  his  own  imaginative  and  romantic  spirit,  and  awakened  among 
tiiem  a  feeling  of  nationality  inch  as  had  never  before  existed.  He  taught  them  to 
cherish  Irish  affections,  Irish  manners,  Irish  art,  Irish  literature;  and  endeavored, 
in  rtiort,  to  make  them  a  distinct  people  from  the  English  in  every  respect  but  one, 
that  of  being  governed  by  the  same  sovereign.  Nothing  could  be  more  gratifying 
to  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  that  ardent  and  impulsive  race ;  and  though  it  was  im- 
possible that  such  a  jdan  should  succeed,  he  certainly  stamped  his  own  character, 
in  no  ordinary  degree,  on  the  mind  of  the  nation.  That  peculiar  kind  of  eloquence, 
especially,  which  prevails  among  his  countrymen,  though  springing,  undoubtedly, 
from  the  peculiarities  of  national  temperament,  was  rendered  doubly  popular  by  the 
brilliant  success  of  Mr.  Grattan,  who  presents  the  most  perfect  exhibition  of  the 
highly-colored  and  impassioned  style  of  speaking  in  which  the  Irish  delight,  with 
but  few  of  its  faults,  or,  rather,  for  the  most  part,  with  faults  in  the  opposite  direction. 

With  this  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  Mr.  Grattan  spent  nearly  two 
years  in  preparing  for  the  next  decisive  step.  The  Volunteers  held  their  famous  meet- 
ing at  Dungaonon  in  February,  1782,  and  passed  unanimously  a  resolution  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Grattan,  that  "  a  claim  of  any  body  of  men,  other  thftn  the  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  is  unconstitutional, 
illegal,  and  a  grievance."  This  resolution  wbs  virtually  a  declaration  of  war  in  case 
the  act  of  Parliament  complained  of,  was  not  repealed.  It  was  adopted  throughout 
the  country,  not  merely  by  shouting  thousands  at  mass  meetings,  but  by  armed  reg- 
iments of  citizens  and  owners  of  the  soil,  and  by  grand  juries  at  judicial  assizes. 
The  administration  of  Lord  North  was  now  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  awwed  friend 
of  Ireland,  Lord  Rockingham,  Lord  Shelburne,  and  Mr.  Fox,  took  his  place  in  March, 
1782  ;  and  Mr.  Grattan  determined  at  once  to  try  the  sincerity  of  their  feelings.  He 
therefore  gave  notice  that,  on  the  16th  of  the  ensuing  April,  he  should  repeat  his 
motion,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  for  a  Declaration  of  Irish  Right.  It  was  a 
trying  moment  for  the  new  Whig  administration.  Tb  concede  at  such  a  time,  when 
the  Irish  stood  with  arms  in  their  hands,  was  to  lay  England  at  their  feet.  Mr. 
Fox,  therefore,  seconded  by  Burke,  Sheridan,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Colonel  Barre,  and 
other  distinguished  Irishmen,  pleaded  for  delay.  Lord  Charlcmont  brought  the 
message  to  the  bedside  of  Mr.  Grattan,  who  was  (wnfined  by  a  severe  illness,  and 
received  for  reply,  '■  No  time  !  No  tibie  I  The  Irish  leaders  are  pledged  to  the 
ppoplf  ;  they  can  not  postpone  the  question  ;  it  is  public  property."  When  the  day 
arrived,  Mr.  Grattan,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  knew  his  debilitated  state,  made  his 
appearance  in  the  House,  and  delivered  a  speech,  the  second  one  in  these  extracts, 
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which  won  univerBal  admiration  for  its  boldness,  Bublimity,  and  compass  of  thought. 
Lord  Charleoiont  remarked  afterward,  in  speaking  of  this  efTort,  and  of  Mr.  Grattan'a 
weaknesa  of  health  when  he  came  forward,  that  "  if  ever  spirit  could  be  said  to  act 
ind^ndent  of  body,  it  was  on  that  occaaon."  It  was  in  vain  for  the  friends  oS  the 
minister  to  resist.  The  resolutions  ware  carried  almost  by  acclamation.  Ur.  Fox, 
when  he  heard  the  result,  decided  instantly  to  yield,  declaring  that  he  would  rather 
see  Ireland  wholly  separated  from  the  crown  of  England  than  held  in  subjection  by 
force.  He,  tbereiinre,  aotm  after  bnoght  in  a  bill  for  rapealiiig  the  act  of  the  uxth 
of  George  First.  , 

As  an  exiHressiont  of  their  gratitude  for  dieae  serrioes,  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 

voted  the  sum  of  £100,000  to  purchase  Dir.  Grattan  an  estate.  His  feelings  led 
him,  at  first,  to  decline  the  grant ;  but,  as  his  patrimony  was  inadequate  to  his  sup- 
port in  the  new  position  he  occupied,  he  was  induced,  by  tiia  interposition  of  his 
,  Itiends,  to  accept  one  ht^  the  amoant. 

Hr.  Flood  had  been  greatly  chagrined  at  the  ascendency  gained  by  Mr.  Grattan, 
and  he  now  endeavored  to  depreciate  his  efibrts  hy  contending  that  the  "  ample  re- 
peal" of  the  act  of  the  sixth  of  George  First  was  of  no  real  avail ;  that  the  English 
Parliament  must  pass  a  distinct  act,  renouncing  all  claim  to  make  law  for  Ireland. 
Every  one  now  sees  that  the  pretense  was  a  ridiculous  one ;  but  he  succeeded  in 
confusing  and  agitating  the  minds  of  the  people  on  this  point,  until  he  robbed  Jlr. 
Grattan,  to  a  considerable  extrat,  of  the  honor  his  victory.  He  came  out,  at  last, 
into  open  hostility,  stigmatizing  him  as  *' 9,  mendicant  patriot,  subsisting  on  Uie  public 
accounts — who,  bought  by  his  country  for  a  sum  of  money,  had  sold  his  country  for 
prompt  payment."  Mr.  Grattan  instantly  replied  in  a  wiUiering  piece  ai  invective, 
to  be  found  below,  depicting  the  character  and  political  life  of  his  opponent,  and 
ingeniously  darkening  every  shade  tiiat  rested  on  his  reputation. 

As  moat  of  the  extracts  in  this  selection  are  taken  from  the  early  speeches  of  Mr. 
Grattan,  it  will  be  unnecessary  any  farther  to  trace  his  history.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that,  although  he  lost  his  popularity  at  times,  through  the  influence  of  circumBtances 
or  the  arts  of  his  enemies,  he  devoted  himself  throughout  life  to  the  defense  of  his 
country's  interests.  He  was  vebementiy  opposed  to  the  unim  with  England ;  but 
his  countrymen  were  Ko  much  divided  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  prevent  it. 
At  a  later  period  (1805),  he  became  a  member  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
where  he  uniformly  maintained  those  principles  of  toleration  and  popular  government 
which  he  had  supported  in  Ireland.  He  was  an  ardent  champion  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, and  may  be  said  to  have  died  in  the  cause.  He  had  undertaken,  in  1820, 
to  present  the  Catholic  Petition,  and  support  it  in  Parliament,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  his  medical  attendants,  who  declared  it  would  be  at  the  hazard 
of  his  life.  "  I  should  be  happy,"  said  he,  "  to  die  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty." 
Exhausted  by  the  journey,  he  did  die  almost  inmiediately  afler  his  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, May  14th,  1620,  at  the  age  of  seven^,  and  was  buried,  with  the  highest  honors 
of  the  nation,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  character  was  irreproachable  ;  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  remarked,  in  speaking  of  his  death  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  He  was  as  eminent  in  his  observance  of  all  the  duties  of  private  life,  as  he  was 
heroic  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  ones."  "  I  never  knew  a  man,"  said  'Vniberforce, 
"  whose  patriotism  and  love  for  his  country  seemed  so  completely  to  extinguish  all 
private  interests,  and  to  induce  him  to  look  invariably  and  exclusively  to  the  publio 
good." 

The  personal  aj^waiance  and  delivery  of  Mr.  Grattan  are  brought  vividly  before 
ns  in  one  of  the  lively  sketches  of  Charles  PhiUips.  "  He  was  short  in  stature,  and 
nnprepoBsearing  in  appearance.  His  arms  were  disproportimately  long.  His  walk 
was  a  stride.    With  a  person  wwixiguig  like  a  pendulum,  and  an  abstracted  air,  he 
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seemed  always  in  thought,  and  each  thought  provoked  an  attendant  gesticulation. 
How  strange  it  is,  that  a  mind  so  replete  with  grace,  and  ^mmetry,  and  power,  and 
splendor,  should  have  been  allotted  such  a  dw^ng  for  its  residence  !  Yet  so  it  was ; 
and  so,  also,  was  it  one  of  his  highest  attributes  that  his  genius,  by  its '  excessive  Ught,' 
blinded  his  hearras  to  his  physical  imperfectionfl.  It  was  the  victory  of  mind  over 
matter."  "The  chief  diffictdty  in  this  great  speaker's  way  was  the  first  five  minutes. 
During  his  exordium  laughter  was  imminetit.  He  bent  his  body  almost  to  the  ground, 
swung  his  arms  over  his  head,  up,  and  down,  and  around  him,  and  added  to  the  gro- 
tesqueness  of  his  manner  a  hesitating  tone  and  drawling  emphasis.  Still,  therp  was 
an  earnestness  about  him  that  at  first  besought,  and,  as  he  warmed,  mforced,  nay, 
commanded  attention." 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Grattan  afford  unequivocal  proof,  not  only  of  a  powerfiil 
intellect,  but  of  high  and  original  genius.  There  was  nothing  commonplace  in  his 
thoughts,  his  images,  or  his  senUments.  Every  thing  came  fiesh  irom  his  mind, 
with  the  vividness  of  a  new  creation.  His  most  striking  chararteiistia  was,  con- 
densation and  rapidity  of  thought.  "  Semper  instans  sibi,"  ^uressing  continually 
upon  himself,  he  never  dwelt  upon  an  idea,  however  important ;  he  rarely  presented 
it  under  mote  than  one  aspect ;  he  hardly  ever  stopped  to  fill  out  the  intermediate 
steps  of  his  argument.  His  forte  was  xeascoiiiig,  but  it  was  "  logic  oa  fire and  he 
seemed  ever  to  delight  in  flashing  his  ideas  on  the  mind  with  a  sudden,  startling 
abruptness.  Hence,  a  distinguished  iXTiter  has  spoken  of  his  eloquence  as  a  "com- 
bination ofdoud,  whirliffind,  and  flame" — a  striking  representation  of  the  occasional 
obseority  and  the  rapid  ibrce  and  brilliancy  of  his  style.  But  his  incessant  efibrt  to 
be  strong  made  him  sometimes  unnatural.  He  Beems  to  be  oontinuaUy  straining 
after  efieet.  He  wanted  that  calmness  and  self-possession  which  mark  ^e  highest 
order  of  minds,  and  show  their  consciousness  of  great  strength.  When  he  had  mas- 
tered his  subject,  his  subject  mastered  him.  His  great  efforts  have  too  much  the 
air  of  harangues.  They  sound  more  like  the  battle  speeches  of  Tacitus  than  the 
oraticois  Demosthenes. 

His  style  was  elaborated  with  great  care.  It  abounds  in  metaphors,  which  axe 
always  striking,  and  often  grand.  It  is  full  of  antithesis  and  epigranunatie  turns, 
which  give  it  uncommon  point  and  brilliancy,  but  have  too  oAen  an  appearance  of 
labor  and  affectation.  His  language  is  select.  His  periods  are  easy  and  fluent- 
made  up  of  short  clauses,  with  but  few  or  brief  qualifications,  all  uniting  in  the  expres- 
sion of  some  one  leading  thought.  His  rhythm  us  is  often  nncranmmly  fine.  In  the 
peroration  of  his  great  speech  of  April  19th,  1780,  we  have  one  of  the  best  specimens 
in  our  language  of  that  admirable  adaptation  of  the  sound  to  the  sense  which  distin- 
goished  the  ancient  orators. 

Though  Mr.  Grattan  is  not  a  safe  model  in  every  respect,  there  are  certain  pur- 
poses lor  whii^  his  speeches  may  be  studied  with  great  advantage.  Nothing  can 
be  better  suited  to  break  up  a  dull  monotony  of  style — ^to  give  raciness  and  point — 
to  teach  a  young  speaker  the  value  of  that  terse  and  expressive  language  which  is, 
to  the  orator  especially,  the  finest  instrument  of  thought. 

Bb 
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SPEECH 

OF  MR.  ORATTIM  Of  THB  lEIBB  HOUSE  OP  COMMOIfS  DC  KOVWO  A  SECLABATIOH  OP  UUSB 
BIOHT,  mUVEBED  UKO,  U,  im 

INTRODUCTIOH. 

InUnd  bni  been  treited  the  English,  for  three  centaries,  like  a  cooqaered  n«ti<m.  A  PariiuDent 
had  indeed  been  gnnted  her,  bat  &  veU-knowD  statute,  called  Poyningi'  Act,  bad  eo  abridged  the  rights 
of  that  PariiameDt,  as  to  render  it  almoat  entirely  dependent  on  the  Eogluh  Crown.  By  the  pioviitooa 
of  this  act,  which  was  passed  in  HH,  throngh  the  ageitcy  of  Sir  Edward  Poyninga,  then  Lord  Depn^  of 
Ireland,  no  session  of  the  Irish  Pariiament  oontd  be  held  withont  a  licenae  prerioosly  obuined  from  the 
Klngof  EDgland  in  conaeU,  on  the  recomnendatiaD  of  tte  Depo^  and  Ua  coundl  in  Ireland.  Urns,  the 
Bluish  govetnment  had  power  to  prevent  the  Irish  Pariiament  flon  ever  assembUng,  except  for  par- 
poaaa  wUeh  tbe  Kii^  saw  reason  to  approve.  At  a  later  period,  tbeie  was  Indeed  a  relaxation  of  the 
•eret^r  of  tUa  ae^  bat  die  reslreinta  atill  impiMed  ware  bonw  relaelaaliy  bj  flie  Lrfsl^  aad  gave  riaa  at 
limes  to  violent  sbagi^ea.  TTndw  aneh  an  adminiitntiaivttie  Gonmennnl  and  mumftctailag  interaeta  of 
Ireland  wen  wboQy  saorifieed  to  tboae  of  die  Ei^Uah;  Ae  esportatioa  of  woolen  goods,  and  of  niaat 
odier  artidee  of  Kn^iah  maanbctara,  and  also  the  direct  iaqiort  of  fbreiga  aitide*,  being  denied  the 
Irish.  Theis  realriedaM  had  been  reaMwed  la  part,  ai  altea^  atttediOS  the  granad  of  "expnUncy," 
by  an  aot  of  ttw  Biitieb  PufianMa^paaaed  DeoendMr  13^  1779,  nnder  tba  terror  of  die  IrUt  Vohnteon ; 
and  llr.  Orattaa,  wttb  tbe  same  instniinent  of  com  pulsion  in  Ua  hands,  now  moved  tbe  Iririi  Pariiament 
to  a  DedaratioB  of  which  dnold  daiqr  die  aothoii^  of  Bi^lBBd  lo  make  law*  fi^r  Irdand— aa  aa- 
thoritr  aaaeitad  by  an  aet  of  the  Bridah  Perilamcnt,  paased  in  die  aixtfa  year  td  Oeoq;*  I. 


SPEE 

I  have  entreated  an  attendance  on  this  day, 
that  joa  might,  ta  the  most  paUio  manner,  deny 
tk»  cUim  of  the  Britiih  Failiament  to  make  law 
tor  Ireland,  and  vilh  one  vmoe  lift  op  your  bands 
•gauut  it. 

If  I  had  lived  when  the  nmtb  of  WOliam  took 
iMrafMM.  away  tbe  vnxden  mannbcture,  or 
^**">*7*-  wbeo  the  aixth  of  George  the  First 
took  away  yoar  Constitution,  I  shonld 
have  made  a  oovenant  with  my  own  conscience, 
to  aeiie  the  flnt  reasonable  moment  of  resooing 
my  oonntry  from  tbe  ignominy  of  aoch  aots  of 
power ;  or,  if  I  had  a  son,  I  should  have  admin< 
istered  to  him  an  oath  that  he  would  consider 
himself  as  a  person  separate  and  set  apart  for 
tiie  disoharge  of  ao  important  a  duty. 

Upon  the  same  principle  am  I  now  come  to 
move  a  Declaration  of  Right,  the  first  moment 
ooovrzing  in  my  time,  in  which  such  a  declara- 
tioB  ooold  be  made  wtUi  any  chance  of  sncceas, 
•nd  whboat  en  aggiavmtimi  of  qipresaioo. 

Sir,  it  must  9fip«9X  to  every  person  that,  not- 
Th»  ewwaw  Withstanding  tbe  import  of  sagar,  and 
^SU'STat.  ncport  of  woolens,'  tho  people  of  this 
t**"^*  country  are  not  satisfied ;  something 
remains — the  greater  work  ia  behind — the  pab- 
lio  heart  is  not  well  at  esM.  To  proronlgate  our 
•atia&otion,  to  slop  the  throats  of  millions  with 
the  votes  of  Parliament,  to  preach  homilies  to  the 
Folonteers,  to  utter  invectives  against  the  peo- 
ple nnder  tbe  pretense  of  affectionate  advice,  is 
a*  attempt,  weak,  suspicious  and  infiammatory. 


^  These  were  a  part  of  tho  concesdoa  made  by 
Lord  North. 


CH,  &0.  ^ 

Ton  ean  not  dictate  to  tboae  vrbose  sbbbb  jon 
an  imtmeted  to  rapreeent. 

Toar  BiuMstors,  who  aat  within  these  walls, 
k»t  to  Ireland  trade  and  liberty.  Too,  the 
aaeistanee  of  tbe  people,  have  rooovered  trade. 
ToaovretbekingdflinaooinTmTioR;  sheealla 
upon  yon  to  restore  it. 

The  groond  ot  public  diacratent  seems  to  be, 
"We  have  gotten  commerce,  but  not  freedooi." 
Tbe  same  power  which  took  away  the  export 
of  woolen  and  the  export  of  glass,  may  take  them 
away  again.  The  repeal  is  partial,  and  tbe 
ground  of  repeal  is  a  principle  of  expedieooy. 

Sir,  exptditni  is  a  word  of  ^propriated  and 
tyrannieal  import — expedient  is  a  wcml  cwarm. 
selected  to  express  the  reservatiMi  ttf  SStri^" 
authority,  while  tbe  exennse  is  mitigat-  o>«vm. 
od— ezpediMit  is  the  ill-omened  expression  in 
tbe  repeal  of  tbe  American  Stamp  Act.  En- 
gland thought  it  "  expedient"  to  repeal  that  law. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  mankind  if,  when  she 
withdrew  the  exeraise,  she  had  not  reserved  the 
right.  To  that  reservatkm  she  owes  the  loas  of 
her  Americui  empire,  at  tbe  expense  of  millions ; 
and  America  the  seeking  o(  liberty  Uirongh  a 
scene  irf  bk>odshed.  The  repeal  of  tbe  Woolen 
Act,  similarly  circumstanced,  pointed  against  the 
principle  of  oar  liberty,  may  be  a  subject  for  !!• 
luminations  to  a  populace,  or  a  pretense  for  s^ms- 
tacy  to  a  courtier,  bnt  can  not  be  a  subject  of 
settled  satisfaction  to  a  free  bom,  an  iatelligent 
and  an  injured  community. 

It  is,  therefore,  they  [tbe  people  of  Ireland] 
oonsidw  the  free  trade  as  a  trade  d«  facto^  not 
it  jwn — a  Kenifs  to  trade  irndn  the  PariiaawBt 
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of  England,  not  a  free  trade  under  the  charter  of 
vm  nu*  Mt  Ireland — a  tribute  to  her  strength,  to 
ESti         Bwin**''^  vfaich  she  mast  oontintie  in 

a  ttate  oi  armed  preparation,  dread- 
ing  the  approach  of  a  general  peace,  and  attrib- 
uting all  aba  holds  dear  to  tbe  ealamitooa  condi- 
tion of  the  BritiBh  Intwest  in  every  qua^r  of 
the  globe.  This  dissatis&otion,  foonded  npon  a 
eonmderation  at  the  liberty  we  have  lost,  is  in- 
creased when  they  consider  the  opportunity  they 
are  losing ;  for,  if  this  nation,  after  the  deatb- 
woond  given  to  her  freedom,  had  fallen  on  her 
knees  in  angaish,  and  besought  the  Almighty  to 
frame  an  occasion  in  which  a  weak  and  injured 
people  might  recover  their  rights,  prayer  could 
not  have  asked,  nor  God  have  formed,  a  moment 
more  opportune  for  the  restoration  of  liberty,  than 
this  in  which  I  have  the  honor  to  address  you. 

England  now  smarts  under  the  lesson  of  the 
TWiiiMtiBB  American  war.  The  doctrine  of  im- 
•ntj^jMdw-  perial  legislature  she  feels  to  be  per- 
to  ^MDud  tdcioofl — the  reTcnuea  and  moDopo- 

lies  uuaxed  to  it  she  fimnd  to  be  un- 
tenable. Her  enemies  are  a  host  ponriog  upm 
her  frcNn  all  qoartera  of  tbe  eBrtb--her  armiea 
are  dispersed--4lie  sea  is  not  ber'a— ahe  has  oo 
minister,  no  ally,  no  admiral,  none  in  whom  die 
long  confides,  and  no  general  whom  she  has  not 
disgraced.  The  balance  of  her  fate  is  in  tbe 
bands  of  Ireland.  Tod  are  not  only  her  last 
conneotioa — yoa  are  the  only  nation  in  Europe 
that  is  not  ber  enemy.  Besides,  there  does,  of 
late,  a  certain  damp  uid  sopineness  overcast  her 
arms  and  councils,  miraooloua  as  that  vigor  which 
has  lately  inspirited  yours.  With  yon  every  thing 
is  tbe  reverse.  Never  was  there  a  Parliament 
in  Ireland  so  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  the 
people.  Ton  are  now  the  greatest  political  as- 
sembly in  the  world.  Yod  are  at  the  head  of 
an  immense  army ;  nor  do  we  only  possess  an 
aneooqtietable  force,  but  a  certun  onqaenohable 
Are,  which  has  toadied  all  ranks  of  men  like  a 
inutation.  Turn  to  the  growth  and  spring  of 
joar  country,  and  behold  and  admire  iti 

Where  do  joa  find  a  natiim  wlm,  upon  what- 
■piritortiM  cnr  concerns  the  rights  of  mankind, 
inh  utiM.  expresses  herself  widi  more  truth  or 
force,  perspicuity  or  justice — not  in  the  set 
phrases  of  the  scholiast  j  not  the  tame  unreality 
of  the  courtier;  not  thevolgar  raving  of  tbe  rab- 
ble ;  bnt  the  gennine  speech  of  liberty,  and  the 
iin8(q)faistioated  oratory  of  a  free  nation.  See 
her  military  ardor,  expressed  not  in  forty  thou- 
sand men  conducted  by  instinct,  as  they  were 
raised  by  inspiration,  but  manifested  in  the  zeal 
and  promptitude  of  every  yonng  member  of  the 
growing  oommunity.  Let  corruption  tremble  1 
Let  the  enemy,  foreign  or  domestic,  tremble  I 
bnt  let  the  friends  of  liberty  rejoice  at  these 
means  of  safety  aad  this  hour  of  redemption — an 
enUghteoed  sense  trf  poblio  right,  a  yoo^  ap- 
petite ibr  freedom,  a  scdid  straogth,  and  a  rapid 
flra*  ^riuoh  not  only  pot  a  DeotaratkiB  of  Right 
within  your  power,  but  pat  it  out  of  yoor  power 
to  deelbie  one  I  Eighteen  eoontiea  are  at  year 
bar.   There  they  stand,  with  the  compact  of 


Henry,  with  the  charter  of  John,  and  with  all 
tbe  passions  of  the  people  1  "  Onr  lives  are  at 
your  service  j  but  our  liberties — we  received 
them  from  God,  we  will  not  resign  tbem  to 
man  1"  Speaking  to  yon  thus,  if  you  repulse 
^ese  petitioners,  yoa  abdicate  the  office  of  Par> 
liament,  you  forfeit  the  rights  of  the  kiu^fdom, 
yon  repudiate  the  instmctlona  d  your  ofMistitu^ 
ent,  you  belie  the  sense  your  country,  yon 
palsy  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  yoa  re- 
ject that  good  which  not  a  minister — not  a 
Lord  North — not  a  Lord  Baokinghamshire— not 
a  Lord  Hillsborough,  but  a  certain  providential 
conjuncture,  or,  rather,  the  hand  of  God,  seems 
to  extend  to  you. 

I  read  Lord  North's  propositions,  and  I  wish 
to  be  satisfied,  but  I  am  controlled  by  a  paptr 
(for  1  will  not  call  it  a  law) ;  it  is  the  sixth  of 
George  Firat.  [Here  the  clerk,  at  Mr.  Grat- 
tan's  request,  reai  from  the  Act  of  the  sixth  of 
George  I.,  "  that  tbe  kingdom  .of  Ireland  hath 
been,  is,  and  of  right  oagfat  to  be,  snbordinate 
to  and  dependent  upon  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
Great  Britain,  as  being  insepanUy  united  to  and 
annexed  thereunto;  and  that  the  King's  Majas- 
tjy  by  and  with  the  oonsent  of  the  Lords  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  and  CommmiB  of  Great 
Britain  in  Parliament  assembled,  hath,  and  of 
right  ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to 
make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and 
validity  to  bind  the  kingdcmi  and  the  peofde  of 
Ireland.] 

I  will  ask  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  i$ 
this  the  law  ?  I  ask  tbem  whether  it  is  tu  act  k 
notthejjrariice,'  I  appeal  to  the  judges  ""''"™'' 
of  the  land,  whether  they  are  not  in  a  course  of 
declaring  that  the  Parliament  of  England  nam- 
ing Ireland,  binds  her  ?  I  ^peal  to  the  magis- 
trates of  Ireland  whether  they  do  not,  from  time 
to  time,  execute  certain  acts  of  tbe  British  Par- 
liament? I  appeal  to  the  officers  of  the  wrmy, 
whether  they  do  not  oooflns  and  execote  their 
fellow-subjeots  by  virtue  oS  tbe  Mntiny  Act  of 
England?  And  I  s^qwal  to  this  House  whether 
a  country  so  droumstuiced  is  free  ?  Where  is 
the  freedom  of  trade  ?  Where  is  the  security 
of  proper^  7  Where  the  liber^  die  peofJe  ? 
I  here,  in  this  Declaratory  Aot,  see  my  country 
proclaimed  a  slave  1  I  see  eveiy  man  in  thu 
House  enrolled  a  bondsman !  I  see  the  judges 
of  tbe  realm,  the  oracles  of  the  law,  borne  down 
by  an  onautborized  power  1  I  see  the  magis- 
trates prostrate ;  and  I  see  Parliament  witness 
to  these  infringements,  and  silent !  I  therefore 
say,  with  the  voice  of  three  millions  people, 
ttwt,  notwithstanding  the  import  of  sugar,  and 
export  of  woolen  and  kerseys,  beetle-wood  and 
prunellas,  nothing  is  safe,  satisfactory,  or  honor- 
able ;  nothing,  except  a  Declaration  Bight  I 
What  1  Are  you,  with  three  milliona  ^ 
of  men  at  your  back,  with  charters  in  tK.»  tb«t«i>m 
one  hand  and  arms  in  tbe  other,  afraid 
to  say,  We  are  a  free  peojde  ?  Are  you— the 
greatest  HoQsa  of  Commoos  that  ever  sat  in  Ire- 
land, that  want  bnt  this  one  aet  to  equal  that 
Englidi  House  of  Commons  which  paaeed  the 
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Petition  of  Right,  or  that  other,  whioh  passed 
the  Declaration — are  you,  are  you  afraid  to  tell 
the  British  Parliament  that  ;oa  are  a  free  peo- 
ple ?  Are  the  cities  and  the  instmcting  oonn- 
ties,  who  have  breathed  a  spirit  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  old  Rome,  when  Rome  did  honor 
to  maaltiad — aro  they  to  be  free  by  connivance  f 
Are  the  miKtary  assooiations  —  those  bodies 
whose  origin,  pn^fress,  and  deportment  hare 
transcended,  eqaaled,  at  least,  any  thing  in  mod- 
ern or  ancient  stoiy,  in  the  vast  line  of  North- 
em  array — are  they  to  be  free  by  connivance  ? 
What  man  wilt  settle  among  yon  7  Who  will 
leave  a  land  of  liberty  and  a  settled  government 
for  a  kingdom  controlled  by  the  Parliament  of 
another  country ;  whose  liberty  is  a  thing  by 
stealth ;  whose  trade  a  thing  by  permission ; 
whose  jadgea  deny  her  charters  \  whose  Parlia- 
ment leaves  every  thing  at  random ;  where  the 
hope  of  freedom  depends  on  the  chance  that  the 
jury  shall  despise  the  Judge  stating  a  British 
act,  or  a  rabble  stop  the  magistrate  in  the  exe- 
ention  of  it,  rescue  your  abdicated  privileges  by 
anarchy  and  confusion,  and  save  the  Constitu- 
tion by  trampling  on  the  gorernment? 

But  I  shall  be  told  that  these  are  groundless 
KotiiiasiM  j^<'<isie9>  and  that  the  principal  cities, 
STm^  and  more  than  one  half  the  counties  of 
' '  the  kingdom,  are  misguided  men,  rais- 
ing those  groundless  jealousies.  Sir,  they  may 
say  so,  and  they  may  hope  to  dazzle  with  illu- 
minations, and  they  may  sicken  with  addresses, 
but  the  pablic  imagination  will  never  rest,  nor 
will  her  heart  be  well  at  ease ;  never,  so  long 
as  the  Parliament  of  England  claims  or  exer- 
cises legislation  over  this  country.  So  long  as 
this  sliall  be  the  case  that  very  free  trade  (oth- 
erwise a  perpetual  attachment)  will  be  the  cause 
of  new  discontent.  It  will  create  a  pride  and 
wealth,  to  make  you  feel  your  indignities ;  it  will 
furnish  you  with  strength  to  bite  your  chain;  the 
liberty  withheld  poisons  the  good  communicated. 
The  Briti^  minister  mistakes  the  Irish  oharao- 
ter.  Had  he  intended  to  make  Ireland  a  slave, 
he  should  have  kept  her  a  beggar.  There  is  no 
middle  policy.  Win  her  heart  by  a  restoration 
of  her  right,  or  cat  off  the  naUoo's  right  hand ; 
greatly  emancipate,  or  fandamentally  destroy ! 
We  may  talk  plausibly  to  England ;  but  so  long 
as  she  exercises  a  power  to  bind  this  oountry, 
so  long  are  the  nations  in  a  state  of  war.  The 
claims  of  the  one  go  against  the  liberty  of  the 
other,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  latter  go  to  op- 
pose  those  claims  to  the  last  drop  of  her  blood. 

The  English  Opposition,  therefore,  are  right ; 
mere  trade  will  not  satisfy  Ireland.  They  judge 
of  ns  by  other  great  nations ;  by  the  English 
nation,  whose  whole  political  life  has  been  a 
struggle  for  liberty.  They  judge  of  ua  with  a 
true  knowledge  and  just  deference  for  oor  char- 
acter, that  a  oount^  enlightened  as  Ireland, 
armed  as  Irehnd,  and  injured  as  Ireland,  will 
be  satisfied  with  notfiing  less  than  liberty.  I  ad- 
mire that  pablic-spirited  merchant*  who  spread 


■  AUetmaa  K)rai^  who  offisred  goods  fir  entry  at 


consternation  at  the  Custom-house,  and,  despis- 
ing the  example  which  great  men  afforded,  ten- 
dered for  entry  prohibited  manufactures,  and 
sought,  at  his  private  risk,  the  liberty  of  his 
country.  With  him,  I  am  convinced,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  agitate  the  question  of  right.  In  vain 
will  you  endeavor  to  keep  it  back ;  the  passion 
is  too  natural,  the  sentiment  too  irresiatiUe;  the 
question  oomes  on  of  its  own  vitali^.  Toa 
mast  rwDstate  the  laws. 

There  is  no  objection  to  this  resolation  exoepC 
fears.  I  have  examined  your  fears ;  „  .  . 
I  pronounce  them  to  be  frivolous.  If  fiwriorcaM*- 
England  is  a  tyrant,  it  is  you  have  '""^ 
made  her  so.  It  is  the  slave  that  makes  the  ty- 
rant, and  then  murmurs  at  the  master  whom  be 
himself  has  constituted.  I  do  allow,  on  the  snb- 
ject  of  commerce,  England  was  jealous  in  the 
extreme ;  and  I  do  say,  it  was  commercial  jeal- 
ousy ;  it  was  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  Tbe  wool- 
en trade  and  the  Act  of  Navigation  had  made  her 
tenacious  of  a  comprehensive  legislative  author- 
ity, and,  having  now  ceded  that  monopoly,  there 
is  nothing  in  ^e  way  oT  <Rir  liberty  ex<^j»  our 
own  oormption  and  pusillanimity.  Nothing  can 
prevent  your  being  free,  except  yoarselves ;  it  is 
not  in  the  disposition  of  England,  it  is  not  in  the 
interest  of  England,  it  is  not  in  her  force.  What  I 
can  eight  millions  of  Englishmen,  opposed  to 
twenty  millions  of  French,  seven  millions  of 
Spanish,  to  three  millions  of  Americans,  reject 
the  alliance  of  three  millions  in  Ireland  ?  Can 
eight  millions  of  British  men,  thus  outnambered 
by  foes,  take  upon  their  shoulders  the  expense 
of  an  expedition  to  enslave  Ireland  ?  Will 
Great  Britain,  a  wise  and  magnanimous  country, 
thus  tutored  by  experience  and  wasted  by  war, 
the  French  navy  riding  her  channel,  send  an  army 
to  Ireland  to  levy  no  tax,  to  enforce  no  law,  to  an* 
swer  noend  whatever,  except  to  spoUala  the  char- 
ters of  Ireland,  and  enforce  a  barren  oppression  ? 

What !  has  England  lost  thirteen  provinces  ? 
has  she  reconciled  berseU'  to  this  b^sdoAnd 
losa,  and  wUl  she  not  be  reoonoiled  ^^S^^ 
to  the  liberty  of  Ireland  ?  Take  no- 
tice,  that  the  very  CoDstitntion  which  I  move 
you  to  declare,  Gnat  Britain  herself  offered  to 
America :  it  is  a  veiy  instructive  proceeding  in 
the  British  history.  In  1778  a  commission  went 
out  with  powers  to  cede  to  the  thirteen  prov- 
inces of  America  totally  and  radtcaUy  the  legis- 
lative authority  claimed  over  her  by  the  British 
Parliament  \*  and  the  conunissioners,  pursuant 
(o  their  powers,  did  offer  to  all,  or  any  of  the 
American  states,  the  total  surrender  <^  the  leg- 
islative authority  of  the  British  Parliament.  I 
will  read  you  their  letter  to  the  Congress. 
[Here  the  letter  was  read,  surrendering  tbe 
power,  aa  aforesaid].    What  1  has  England  of- 

tbe  Irish  Custom-bouse,  which  had  been  profaibited 
by  ftD  English  act  of  Parliament,  for  the  parpose  of 
t^inf  tho  vtlicU^oftbe  AetorHie  inxtfa  of  Oeocge 
<Am  First. 

*  This  is  die  oommiasion  referred  to  in  sodi  se- 
vere terms  by  Ifr.  Buika  in  a  speedi  d^TVed  at 
Bristol    Sea  page  897. 
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fered  thia  to  the  resUtaooe  of  America,  and  will 
she  refuse  this  to  the  loyalty  of  Ireland?  Bat, 
though  you  do  not  hazanl  disturbance  by  agree- 
ing to  this  resolution,  you  do  most  exceediogly 
hazard  tranquillity  by  rejecting  iL  Do  not  im- 
agine thitt  the  question  vitl  be  over  Then  this 
motion  shnll  be  negatived.  No  1  it  will  recur  in 
a  vast  variety  of  ^apes  and  divenity  of  places. 
Toar  oonstitiients  have  inatrooted  yoa,  in  great 
numbers,  with  a  powerfol  nBi(bnni^  of  seoti- 
ment,  and  in  a  style  not  the  less  awful  because 
foU  of  respect.  They  will  find  resources  in  their 
own  virtue,  if  they  have  found  none  in  yours. 
Public  pride  and  conscious  liberty,  wounded  by 
repulse,  will  find  ways  and  means  of  vindication. 
You  are  in  that  situation  in  which  every  man, 
every  hoar  of  the  day,  may  shake  the  pillars  of 
the  state.  Every  court  may  swarm  with  ques- 
tions of  right,  every  quay  and  wharf  vrith  pro- 
hibited goods.  What  shall  the  jodgea,  what  the 
commissioners,  do  upon  snch  occasion  7  Shall 
they  comply  with  the  laws  of  Ireland  against  the 
claims  of  England,  and  stand  firm  where  you  have 
trembled  7  Shall  they,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
comply  J  and  shall  they  persist  to  act  against  the 
law?  Will  yoa  ponish  them,  will  yoa  proceed 
Rgiunst  them,  for  not  showing  a  spirit  superior 
to  your  own  ?  On  the  other  bMid,  vrill  yo«  not 
punish  them  ?  Will  yon  leave  joar  liberties  to 
be  trampled  on  by  those  men?  Will  yoo  bring 
them  and  yoarselves,  alt  constituted  tnrders,  ex- 
eootive  power,  judicial  power,  parliamentary  au- 
thority, into  a  state  of  odium,  impotence,  and  con- 
tempt; transferring  the  task  of  defending  public 
right  into  the  hands  of  the  populace,  and  leaving 
it  to  the  judges  to  break  the  laws,  and  to  the 
people  to  assert  them  ?  Such  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  false  moderation,  of  irritating  timid- 
ity, of  inflammatory  palliations,  of  the  weak  and 
corrupt  hope  of  compromising  vrith  the  court  be> 
fore  yoa  have  emancipated  the  ooiutiy. 

I  have  answered  the  only  semblance  of  a  solid 
LcM  idBM*'  against  the  motion.   I  will  now 

m^^cikn  try  to  removo  some  leaser  pretenses, 
some  minor  impediments;  for  instance : 
first,  that  we  have  a  resolution  of  the  same  kind 
already  in  our  journals.  But  how  often  was  the 
Great  Charter  confirmed  ?  Not  more  frequently 
than  your  rights  have  been  violated.  Is  one  sol- 
itary resolution,  declaratory  of  your  rights,  suf- 
ficient for  a  country,  whose  histwy,  from  the  be- 
ginning nnto  the  end,  has  been  a  coarse  of  vio* 
lation  ? 

The  fact  is,  every  new  breach  is  a  reason  for 
a  new  repair;  every  new  infringement  should 
be  a  new  declaration,  lest  charters  should  be 
overwhelmed  by  precedents,  and  a  nation's  rights 
lost  in  oblivion,  and  the  people  themselves  lose 
the  memory  of  their  own  freedom. 

I  shall  hear  of  itigratittde,  and  name  the  ar- 
gument to  des|nsB  it.  I  know  the  men  who  use 
it  are  not  gnrtefnl.  l^iey  are  insatiate ;  they 
are  pablio  extortioners,  who  would  stop  the  tide 
of  public  prosperity,  and  turn  it  to  the  channel 
of  their  own  wretched  emolument.  I  know  of 
no  species  of  gratitude  which  should  prevent 


my  oountty  from  being  free ;  no  gratitude  which 
should  oblige  Ireland  to  be  the  slave  of  England. 
In  cases  of  robbery  or  usnrpetioo,  nothing  is  an 
object  of  gratitude,  except  the  thing  atolen,  the 
charter  spoliated.  A  nation's  liberty  can  not, 
like  her  money,  be  rated  and  pvtieled  out  in 
gratitude.  No  man  can  be  grateful  or  liberal 
of  his  consoienoe,  nor  woman  of  her  honor,  nor 
nation  of  her  liberty.  There  are  certain  intm- 
partable,  inherent,  invaluable  properties  not  to 
be  alienated  from  the  perstm,  whether  body  pol- 
itic or  body  natural.  With  the  same  cootenipt 
do  I  treat-  that  charge  whitdi  says  that  Ireland 
is  insatiable ;  seeing  that  Ireland  asks  nothing 
but  that  which  Great  Britain  has  robbed  her  cf 
— her  righu  and  privileges.  To  say  that  Ire- 
land is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  liberty,  because 
she  is  not  satisfied  with  slavery,  is  folly. 

I  langh  at  that  man  who  supposes  that  Ireland 
will  not  be  content  with  a  free  trade  and  a  free 
Constitatton  ;  and  would  any  man  advise  her  to 
be  content  vrith  less  ? 

I  shall  be  told  that  we  hazard  the  modification 
of  the  law  of  Poynings,  and  the  Judges  Bill,  and 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Bill,  and  the  Nollom  Tem- 
pos Bill;  hot  I  a^  have  yoa  been  for  years  beg- 
ging for  thue  litde  things,  and  have  you  not  yet 
been  ^e  to  obtun  them  7  And  have  yoa  been 
contending  i^ainst  a  little  body  cf  eightf  m«i, 
in  Privy  Council  assembled,  oonvocating  them- 
selves into  the  image  of  a  Parliament,  and  min- 
istering yonr  high  office ;  and  have  you  been' 
contending  against  one  man,  an  humble  individ- 
ual, to  yoo  a  leviathan — the  English  Attorney 
General,  exercising  Irish  legislation  in  his  ovm 
person,  and  making  your  parliamentary  deliber- 
ations a  blank,  by  altering  your  bills  or  suppress- 
ing them ;  have  yon  not  been  able  to  quell  this 
little  monster  ?  Do  yon  wish  to  know  the  rea- 
son? I  will  tell  you;  because  you  have  not 
been  a  Parliament,  nor  your  ooontry  a  people. 
Do  yoa  vrish  to  know  the  remedy  7  .Be  a  Par- 
liament, become  a  nation,  and  thoee  things  will 
follow  in  the  train  d'yonr  conseqnenoe. 

I  shall  be  told  that  tithes  are  shaken,  being 
vested  by  force  of  English  acts.  Bnt  in  answer 
to  that,  I  observe,  time  may  be  a  title,  but  an 
English  Act  of  Parliament  certainly  can  not.  It 
is  an  authority  which,  if  a  judge  would  charge, 
no  jury  would  find,  and  which'  all  the  electors 
of  Ireland  have  already  disclaimed — disclaimed 
unequivocally,  cordially,  and  universally. 

Sir,  this  is  a  good  argument  for  an  act  of  title, 
but  no  argument  against  a  Declaration  of  Right. 
My  friend,  who  sits  above  me,  has  a  bill  of  con- 
firmation." We  do  not  come  unprepared  to  Par- 
liament. I  am  not  come  to  shake  property,  but 
to  confirm  property,  and  to  restore  freedran.  The 
nation  begins  to  form — we  ore  mdderii^  into  a 
people  ;  freedom  asserted,  property  secured,  and 
the  army,  a  mercenary  band,  likely  to  be  de- 
pendent  on  your  Parliament,  restrained  by  law. 

*  A  bill  to  be  immediately  intradoced  on  passiog 
tbo  DeclarBtiDD,  by  which  all  laws  of  the  KngUsb 
ParliameDt  afiecttD(f  property  were  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Irish  Parliament 
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Nerer  was  saob  a  reTohitioa  accomplished  in  so 
short  a  time,  aod  with  such  public  tranqnilli^.  ta 
what  situation  wonld  those  men,  who  oall  thein- 
selves  friends  of  coiutitntion  and  of  government, 
have  left  you  ?  Tbey  would  have  left  yoa  with- 
out a  title  (as  they  stole  it)  to  your  estates,  with- 
oat  an  assertion  of  your  Constitntkm,  or  a  kw 
for  yoar  army ;  and  this  state  of  private  and  pab* 
lie  insecari^,  tiiis  anarchy,  Xftfing  in  the  king- 
dom for  « j^hteen  oumtha,  these  mook-modenton 
would  have  had  the  presnmption  to  oall  peace. 

The  King  has  DO  other  tiue  to  bis  Crmrathaa 
AMMiMtiM  that  «4lich  yoa  have  to  your  liber^. 

founded,  the  throne  and  your 
tMBofuM.  freedom,  npon  the  right  vested  in  the 
sobjeet  to  resist  by  arms,  notwithstanding  their 
oaths  of  allegiance,  any  authority  attempting  to 
impose  acta  of  power  as  laws ;  whether  that  au- 
thority be  one  man  or  a  boat,  the  second  James 
or  the  British  Parliameot,  every  argument  for 
the  hoose  of  Hanover  is  equally  an  argument 
for  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  The  Act  of  Settle- 
ment* is  aa  act  of  rebellion,  or  the  sixth  of  George 
the  First  an  act  of  usurpation.  I  do  not  refer  to 
doubtftd  history,  but  to  living  record,  to  eommon 
oharten,  to  the  interpretation  England  has  put 
on  those  charters  (an  interpretation  made,  not 
by  words  oaly,  but  crowned  by  arms),  to  the  rer- 
olutioii  she  has  formed  upon  them,  to  the  lUng 
she  has  estabUshed,  and,  above  all,  to  the  oath 
of  allegiance  solemnly  plighted  to  the  honse  of 
StOart,  and  afterward  set  aside  in  the  instance 
of  a  grave  aod  moral  people,  absolved  by  virtoe 
of  those  very  charters ;  and  as  any  thing  less 
than  liberty  is  inadequate  to  Ireland,  so  is  it  dan- 
gerous to  Great  Britain.  We  are  too  near  the 
British  nation  ;  we  are  too  conversant  with  her 
history ;  we  are  too  much  fired  by  her  example 
to  be  any  thing  less  than  equals ;  any  thing  less, 
we  shoidd  be  her  bitterest  enemies.  An  enemy 
to  that  power  which  smote  us  with  her  mace, 
and  to  tluit  Constitution  from  whose  blessuigs  we 
were  excluded,  to  be  ground,  as  we  have  been, 
by  the  British  nation,  bound  by  her  Parliament, 
[dnndered  fay  her  Crovn,  threatened  by  her  ene- 
mies, aod  insulted  with  her  protection,  while  we 
retonied  thanka  tor  her  condescension,  is  a  sys- 
tem of*  meanness  and  misery  which  has  expired 
in  our  determination  and  in  her  magnanimity. 

That  there  are  precedents  against  as,  I  allow ; 
aots  of  power  I  would  call  them,  not 
jjwrfbnd-  precedents;  and  I  answer  the  English 
pleading  such  precedents,  as  they  an- 
swered their  Kings  when  they  urged  precedents 
against  the  liberty  of  England.  Such  things  are 
the  tyranny  of  one  side,  the  weakness  of  the  oth- 
er, and  the  laa  of  neither.  We  wilt  not  be  bound 
by  them }  or  rather,  in  the  words  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Right,  no  doing,  judgment,  or  proceed- 
ing to  the  contrary  shall  be  brought  into  prece- 
dent or  example.  I>o  not,  then,  tolerate  a  pow- 
er, the  power  of  the  British  government,  over 

*  This  was  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  set 
tliag  ttw  Uneefsaccasalni  to  the  Britbh  Cnwn  on 
tiie  descendants  of  the  Priacesa  St^hifi  of  Hanover, 
to  die  esafaiaiaa  of  Uie  Staarts. 


this  land,  which  has  no  foundation  in  necessity, 
or  utility,  or  empire,  or  the  laws  of  England,  or 
the  laws  of  Ireland,  or  the  taws  of  nature,  or  the 
laws  of  God-  Do  not  suffer  that  power,  whksh 
banished  your  manofaotnrers,  dishonored  your 
peerage,  and  stopped  the  growth  of  yoor  people. 
Do  not,  I  aay,  he  bribed  fay  an  export  of  ww4eii, 
or  an  import  of  sugar,  and  tatSBit  that  power, 
which  has  thus  withered  the  land,  to  have  exist- 
enee  in  yoar  posillaoimity.  Do  oot  send  the 
people  to  their  own  resolTW  tar  liberty,  paanng 
by  'tito  tribtmala  of  jostiee,  and  the  high  coart  of 
I^liament ;  neither  imagine  that,  by  any  forma- 
tion of  apoh^y,  you  can  palliate  such  a  omnfflts- 
sioa  to  your  hearts,  still  less  to  yoar  children, 
who  win  sting  yoa  in  yoor  grave  fai  interposing 
between  them  and  their  Maker,  and  robbing 
them  of  an  immense  occasion,  and  losing  an  op- 
portunity which  you  did  not  create  and  can  nev- 
er restore. 

Hereafter,  when  these  things  shall  be  his- 
tory, yoar  age  of  thraldom,  your  sud-  r,||,„j^ 
den  resurrection,  commercial  redress, 
and  miraculous  armament,'  shall  the  Ustoriaa 
stop  at  Ubertif,  and  observe,  that  here  the  prin- 
cipal men  among  us  were  found  wanting,  were 
awed  by  a  weak  ministiy,  bribed  by  an  empty 
treasury  I  and  when  liberty  was  within  their 
grasp,  and  her  temple  opened  iu  folding  doors, 
fell  down,  and  were  prostitnted  at  the  threshold? 

I  might,  as  a  constituent,  come  to  yoar  bar 
and  demand  my  liberty.  I  do  call  npon  yon  bf 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  their  violation  ;  by  the 
instructions  of  eighteen  counties ;  by  the  arms, 
inspiration,  and  providence  of  the  present  mo- 
ment— tell  us  the  rule  by  which  we  shall  go : 
assert  the  law  of  Ireland  ;  declare  the  liberty 
the  land  I  I  will  not  be  answered  by  a  public 
lie,  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment ;  nor,  speak- 
ing for  the  sulgects'  freedom,  am  I  to  hear  of 
faction.  I  wish  for  nothing  but  to  brtetfae  in 
this  our  island,  in  comnKw  with  my  fellow-6ub> 
jeots,  the  air  liberty.  1  have  no  ambitioa,  on* 
leas  it  be  to  break  yoar  chain  and  eontemjdate 
yoar  glory.  I  never  will  be  satisQed  so  lo^  as 
the  meanest  cottager  in  Ireland  has  a  link  of  thd 
British  chain  clanking  to  his  rags.  He  may  be 
naked,  he  shall  not  be  in  irons.  And  I  do  see 
the  time  at  hand ;  the  spirit  is  gone  fonb ;  the 
Deelaratioo  of  Right  is  planted;  and  though 
great  men  shonid  fall  off,  yet  the  cause  shall 
live ;  and  though  he  who  atiera  this  should  die, 
yet  the  immortal  fire  shall  outlast  the  bumble 
organ  who  conveys  it,  and  the  breath  of  liberty, 
like  the  word  of  the  bdy  man,  will  not  die  widi 
the  prophet,  but  survive  him.* 


^  aefening  to  Ae  rapid  fismuuton  of  the  voIbq- 

teer  corps. 

*  Thfl  reader  will  be  interested  to  observe  the 
rhytkmut  of  the  last  three  pangrapbs ;  so  sbw  aod 

digniBed  in  its  moveneDt;  so  weighty  ss  it  falb.oa 
the  ear;  ho  perfectly  adapted  to  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  this  magnifiuent  passage.  The  effect 
wiU  be  heightened  by  conparing  it  with  the  rapid 
and  iambic  movementor  the  passage  containing  Ur. 
Braklnc's  description  of  the  Indian  chief,  page  SM- 
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Mr.  Graltcn  then  moved  the  DeolintiaB  of  [  ouhh,  end  he  ma  voted  doim.  He  ruMwed 
Riglit;  bat  tbe  fcmvc  td  As  EaglMi  gvfeni- 1  the  motkn  two  yeen  efter,  in  eoDBeotioa  with 
nrat  WM  too  gntt  ia  Ike  Iriih  HooM  of  Com- 1  tbe  ipeeoli  wWoh  foUows. 


SPEECH 

OF  MB.  6HATTAK  m  TBE  DUSR  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  OK  HlKIKa  BIS  BEGONI)  HOTIQN  FOR  A 
DSCUUTIOII  OF  HUSH  RIGHT,  DELITEEBD  AFRU.  1^  im 

IKTBODUCTION. 

DvBim  Ae  two  yean  wlikfa  bed  ekpeed  rince  tlu  preceding  ipeedi,  great  diengee  hed  taken  plaoe. 
boA  in  He^BDd  and  in  Ircdand,  iridcb  aiade  tiie  pauiiig  of  tiw  Dedaratioe  oertai^ 
hf  die  people.  Mr.  6rattai^  tlkm&ra,  mmovios  it »  aecood  dme,  naea  not  eo  moi^  die  langoag*  of  aign* 
!  or  penaarion,  ae  of  aaaned  triomph.  He  spealu  of  it  in  hk  flrat  lentence  ai  if  already  oarried. 

SPEECH,'  &o. 


I  am  now  to  addreae  a  free  people.  Agea 

■kMyM-  naoaeat  in  wiaA  yoo  oonld  be  dbtin- 
goiahed  I7  tbat  ^^wDatkn.  I  bare 
apoken  on  tbe  ndileot  of  toot  liberty  eo  often, 
timt  1  bore  B<rtbing  to  m^i,  a>d  have  only  to  ad- 
mire by  what  Heaveo-direeted  steps  yon  bave 
proceeded,  notil  ttie  whole  facility  of  the  nation 
i»  braced  op  to  tbe  aot  of  her  own  delireraaed. 
I  found  Ireland  on  her  kneea.  I  watobed  over 
ber  with  an  eternal  9cdieit»de,  and  have  traced 
her  progtesa  froca  isjariee  to  arma,  and  from 
arms  to  liber^.  Spirit  Swift — spirit  of  Mol- 
jmtax'—foiB  geMBS  has  preratled-— Ireland  is 
powanatioM  in  thai  >bw  ebanotor  I  bail  her; 
and,  bcnring  to  bar  aagort  preeenoe,  I  say,  Etto 

She  ia  so  longer  a  wretehed  c<4o^,  rstoming 
thanka  to  bar  Gomov  Ibr  Ins  npine, 
and  to  fcsr  Sii^  far  bis  eppreeaiop; 
nar  ia  iha  >ew  a  fretfbl,  sqasMding 
sectary,  peipteiAag  her  litUe  wita,  and  firing  ber 
fnioaa  statutes  with  bjgetry,  aoi^iatry,  disabili- 
ties, and  death,  to  timismit  to  posterity  iasignifl- 
eanee  and  war.  X<ocik  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
H<4kand  livea  on  tbe  memory  of  past  aehicTe- 
menis.  Sweden  has  lost  ber  liberty.  England 
has  sallied  ber  great  name  by  an  attempt  to  en- 
^ve  ber  oolooies  I  Ton  are  the  only  peop)e— 
yoo,  of  tbe  nations  in  Europe,  are  now  tbe  only 
people — who  excite  admiration;  and  in  yoor 
present  condoet,  yon  not  only  exceed  the  present 
geaeratioD,  bat  yoo  eqnal  the  past.  I  am  not 
afraid  to  turn  back  and  look  aatiqaiqr  in  tbe  &ce. 
The  Revolatkm,  tbat  great  event — whether  you 
call  it  aaoieat  or  Mwdem,  I  know  nol— was  tar- 
■ished  with  bigeitiy.  The  gtmt  defiwer  for 
sDoh  I  moat  aw  oaD  tbe  Fliaee  of  Ni 
was falsmishad by oppressioB.  Heaassated 


•f  ii  _ 


>  This  speedi  and  the  preceding  are  from  a  00^ 
corrected  by  Mr.  Snttan,  aad  pnbliahed  in  1831. 

>  WiDism  Molynenx,  tin  mathematinaa  and  as- 
liuuumui,  was  originally  bred  to  the  law,  and,  being 
deeply  interested  for  his  ooaaerymea,  be  wrote  his 
celebrated  work  on  the  r^bu  of  the  Iiidi  Psriia- 
ment,  tfie  flnrt  and  ablest  woifc  erer  prodsced  on 
tbesab^eet.   He  was  bom  n  1C9^  and  died  In  UM. 

*  Let  bet  sadat*  fasrer. 


be  was  fiircad  to  aaseat  to  aeti  whioh  depriTsd 
tbe  CathoBes  <tf  rdigkms,  and  all  the  Irish  of 
civd  aad  oonmareial  rights,  thoogh  tha  Iridi 
were  the  mly  sahjaots  in  these  ialuds  who  bad 
fought  in  hk  defense.  Bat  yoo  have  songbt 
liberty  on  her  own  principles.  See  tbe  Presby- 
terians of  Bangor  petition  for  the  Catholics  ei 
the  Sontb  1  Yon,  with  difficulties  ianonerable, 
with  dangers  not  a  few,  have  done  what  your 
ancestors  wuhed,  bat  could  not  aooomplub ;  and 
what  yonr  posterity  may  preserve,  bat  will  never 
equal.  Ton  have  molded  the  jarrii^  elements 
of  your  oonntry  into  a  nation,  and  have  rivaled 
those  great  and  ancient  states  whom  you  were 
taught  to  admire,  and  amoiig  whom  yoa  are  now 
to  'be  recorded. 

In  flds  prooecdi^  yoa  bad  not  the  advantages 
whioh  worn  eauuBOB  to  other  great  hwmMw 
ooonbiea — do  nwfnuneats,  no  trophies, 
none  ofthoaa  ootwaid  and  viiiUa  signs  <tf  great- 
neaa,  snoh  as  inspire  ninnkiad,  and  connect  the 
amlntMKi  of  the  age  whioh  is  ooming  on  with 
the  example  of  that  vrfaioh  u  going  aS,  and 
Ibrms  tha  desoent  and  otweatenation  of  glory. 
No  I  Yoa  have  not  had  any  great  aot  recorded 
among  all  yoor  misbrtanes ;  nor  have  yon  one 
public  tnnb  to  assemble  tbe  crowd,  and  speak 
to  tbe  living  the  language  of  integrity  uid  free- 
dom. Yoor  historians  aid  not  snpply  the  want 
of  monuments.  On  tbe  contriiry,  those  narrators 
of  your  misfortunes  who  should  Inve  felt  for  yonr 
wrongs^  aad  have  punished  yonr  oppressors  with 
oppresskm's  natonl  scooi^ft,  the  moral  indigna- 
tion of  history,  oompromised  with  public  villainy, 
and  trembled;  they  recited  yoor  violence,  they 
■nppresaad  yoor  pmoootiaD,  and  tsrote  in  the 
ehsia  Aat  ootranuBeled  tbdr  ootmtry.  I  aiD 
eome  to  heak  that  chain ;  and  I  coi^fratulate 
my  eoiratty,  who,  vritbont  any  of  the  advantages 
I  speak  of|  going  forth,  as  it  were,  with  nothing 
but  a  stone  and  a  sUng,  aad  what  oppresskn 
could  not  take  away,  the  lavor  of  Heaven,  ac- 
complished her  own  redemption,  and  left  yoa 
nothing  to  add,  and  every  thing  to  admire.  Ton 
want  DO  trophy  now — the  recwrds  of  Parliament 
are  the  eridence  of  year  ^oiy. 

I  beg  to  obeerre,  that  the  deltveranee  of  Ire- 
land Ins  proeeeded  froa  her  own  right  hand 
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I  rqoiee  tt  it;  fw,  bmd  the  great  aoquintkm 
HarMiTM^  «f  JOOT  fnedooi  pcwMftdod  ficm  the 
MM^^md  boontr  of  Engluda  ihtt  gtmi  work 
^  voald  ban  been  defectira  —  would 

have  been  deTeotlTe  both  in  rentrtni  sod 
rity.  It  wu  neoeHuy  that  the  loal  of  the 
coontiy  shoold  have  been  exalted  bj  the  act  or 
her  own  redemption,  and  that  England  should 
withdraw  her  claim  by  operation  d[  treaty,  and 
not  of  mere  grace  and  condeeoeosion.  A  gratn- 
itoos  aot  of  Parliament,  however  express,  wonid 
have  been  revocable  j  but  the  repeal  of  her 
claim,  under  operation  of  treaty,  is  not  la  that 
case,  the  Legislature  is  put  in  covenant,  and 
bound  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  only  law  that 
can  legally  bind  Parliament.  Never  did  this 
country  stand  to  high.  England  and  Irehud 
treat  ex  aquo.  Ireland  transmits  to  the  King 
her  claim  of  right,  and  requires  of  the  Parlia- 
ment England  the  repeal  of  her  obim  of 
power,  which  repeal  the  E^n^iah  Parliament  ii 
to  maka  nader  tlie  fbraa  of  a  traa^,  whieh  de- 
pends on  the  law  of  natioaa  a  law  which  can 
aot  be  repealed  hj  Ae  Parliament  of  Enghmd. 
I  rejoice  that  the  people  are  a  party  to  riiis 
treaty,  beeanse  they  are  boand  to  preserve  it. 
There  is  not  a  man  of  forty  shillings  freehold 
that  is  not  associated  in  this  oar  claim  ot  right, 
and  bound  to  die  in  its  defense— cities,  comi- 
ties, associations,  Protestants,  and  Catholics.  It 
seems  as  if  the  people  had  joined  in  one  great 
sacrament.  A  flame  has  descended  from  heav- 
en on  the  intellect  of  Ireland,  and  plays  round 
her  head  with  a  concentrated  glory. 

There  are  some  who  think,  and  a  few  who 
iMma  of  declare,  that  the  associations  to  which 
I  reler  are  illegal.  Come,  then,  let  ns 
ekUDDk  try  the  eharge.  And  first,  I  ask,  what 
were  the  grievanoeef  An  amy  imposed  on  us 
by  another  ooontry — that  amy  rwidered  perpeu 
ual — the  Privy  Council  of  both  countries  made  a 
part  of  our  Legislature— our  L^islature  deiRiv- 
ed  of  its  originating  and  propounding  power— 
another  country  exercising  over  os  supreme  leg- 
islative authority — ^tbat  country  disposing  of  our 
property  by  its  judgments,  and  prdubiting  our 
trade  by  its  statutes  I  These  were  not  grievanc- 
es, but  spoliations ;  they  left  you  nothing.  When 
you  contended  against  them,  yon  contended  for 
Uie  whole  of  your  condition.  When  the  minis- 
ter asks  by  what  right,  we  refer  him  to  our 
Maker.  We  soogllt  oar  privileges  by  the  right 
Wluch  we  have  to  defend  our  property  against  a 
robber,  oar  life  against  a  miuderer,  our  oonnti7 
against  an  invader,  wbetber  coming  with  civil 
or  military  force,  a  foreign  army,  or  a  foreign 
Legislature.  Hiis  is  a  case  tlmt  wants  no  prec- 
edent. The  revolution  wanted  no  precedent ; 
for  such  things  arrive  to  reform  a  coarse  of  bad 
precedents,  and,  instead  itf  being  founded  on 
precedent,  become  such.  The  gazing  world, 
R-hom  they  came  to  save,  begins  by  doubt  and 
oonolndes  by  worship.  Let  other  nations  be 
deceived  by  the  sophistry  of  oourts — Ireland 
has  studied  politics  in  the  lair  of  oppression ; 
and,  uoght  by  saSering,  comprehends  the  right 


of  sobjeoti  and  the  of  kings.  Let  other 
nations  imagine  that  subjeots  are  made  for  the 
Monandii  hot  we  oooeeive  that  ki^s,wiid  PUw 
liaments  like  kmgs,  are  made  Ibr  the  snijeet. 
The  Honss  cf  Commons,  honwable  and  right 
hoonable  as  it  may  be ;  the  Lords,  noble  and 
illnstrioos  as  we  pnmonnoe  them,  ate  not  origin- 
al,  bat  derirative.  Session  after  sessioQ  they 
move  their  pericecal  orbit  about  the  source  of 
their  being — the  nation.  Even  the  King — ^M^- 
esty — musC  falfill  her  due  and  tribntary  course 
round  that  great  luminaiyj  and,  created  by  its 
beam  and  upheld  by  its  attraction,  must  incline 
to  that  light  or  go  out  of  the  system. 

Ministers — ^we  mean  the  ministers  who  bave 
been  dismissed ;*  I  rely  on  the  good  in- 
tendons  of  the  present — former  minis- 
ters,  I  say,  have  put  questions  to  us.  STdmLb. 
We  beg  to  put  questions  to  them. 
They  deored  to  know  hj  what  anthori^  thia 
nation  bad  aeted.  Tlus  nation  denrei  to  know 
by  what  authority  tktjf  acted.  By  what  author- 
ity did  government  enforce  tiie  artides  war? 
^  what  authority  does  government  establish  the 
post-office?  By  what  authority  are  our  mer- 
etiants  bound  by  the  East  India  Compaiiy's 
charter  r  By  what  authority  has  Ireluid  one 
hundred  years  been  deprived  of  her  export 
trade  ?  By  what  authority  are  her  peers  de- 
prived of  their  jadicatare  7  By  what  authority 
has  that  judicature  been  transferred  to  the  peers 
of  Great  Britain,  and  our  property,  in  its  last  re- 
sort, referred  to  the  decision  of  a  ooD-resident, 
unauthorised,  illegal,  and  onomstitutAonal  tribu- 
nal? Will  ministers  say  it  vraa  the  authori^ 
of  the  Brittsb  Pariiament?  On  what  ground, 
then,  do  they  plaoe  the  question  between  tin 
govemmeDt  on  ooe  side,  and  the  people  on  the 
other?  The  pnemineat,  aooovding  to  tiieir 
own  statement,  has  been  ooo^ned  to  supersede 
the  lawgiver  the  country,  and  the  people  to 
restore  Um.  His  Majesty's  late  ministers  thought 
Uiey  had  quelled  the  country  when  they  bought 
the  newspapers,  and  th^  represented  us  as  wild 
men,  and  oar  cause  as  visicmary ;  and  they  pen- 
sioned a  set  of  wretches  to  abase  both ;  but  ve 
took  little  account  of  them  or  their  proceedings, 
and  we  waited,  and  we  watched,  and  we  moved, 
as  it  were,  on  our  native  hills,  with  the  minm* 
remains  of  our  parliamentary  army,  until  that 
minority  became  Ireland  /  Let  those  ministers 
now  go  home,  and  congratulate  their  king  on 
the  d^iveranoe  of  his  people-  Did  yoa  imagine 
that  those  little  parties,  whom,  three  years  ago, 
yon  beheld  in  awkward  squads  parading  Uie 
streets,  would  arrive  to  sooh  dislioeUon  and  e& 
feet?  What  was  the  oanse?  For  it  wu  not 
the  eword  of  the  volunteer,  nor  his  muster,  nac 
his  spirit,  nor  his  promptitude  to  put  down  acci- 
dental disturbance,  public  £scord,  nor  his  own 
unblamed  and  distinguished  deportment :  this 
was  much;  but  there  was  more  than  this.  The 

*  Lord  North  and  his  associates  are  bare  referred  to. 
The  "present"  ministers  were  Lord  Rockingham, 
Lord  Shelbame,  Mr.  Fox,  ftc,  conpoiing  the  Whij 
administration,  which  fi^wed  that  ot  Lord  NorUi. 
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upper  orders,  the  {wi^ierty  aod  the  abilities  of 
the  country,  formed  with  the  YoIoDteer ;  and  the 
Tolnnteer  bad  sense  enough  to  obey  them.  Thia 
united  the  Protestant  with  the  Catholic,  and  the 
landed  proprietor  with  the  people.  There  was 
stiU  Buwe  than  this — th^re  was  a  coDtinenoe 
which  confined  the  ooqn  to  limited  and  legiti- 
mate  objeola.  There  waa  &  principle  which 
preserred  the  oorpe  from  odnltay  with  French 
polUioa.  There  was  a  good  taste  whieh  guard- 
ed the  oorps  from  the  afleotation  ot  auch  iblly. 
This,  all  mt,  made  them  boUl ;  for  it  kept  them 
innocent,  it  kqit  them  rational.  No  vulgar  rant 
against  Elngland,  no  mysterious  admiration  of 
France,  no  crime  to  conceal,  no  folly  to  blush 
tor,  they  were  what  they  professed  to  be ;  and 
that  was  nothing  less  than  society  asserting  her 
liberty  according  to  the  frame  of  tha  British 
Constitution — bcf -inheritance  to  be  enjoyed  in 
perpetual  connection  with  the  British  empire. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  were  not  divers 
violent  and  unseemly  resoluticms.  The  immensi- 
ty of  the  means  was  inseparable  from  the  ex- 
cess. Sooh  are  the  great  works  of  nature — such 
is  the  sea  j  but,  like  the  sea,  the  waste  and  ex- 
oeH  ware  lost  in  the  inuneasity  of  its  Uessings, 
benefits,  aad  advantage;  and  now,  having  given 
a  Parliament  to  the  people,  the  Volunteers  will, 
I  doubt  not,  leave  the  peojje  to  Parliament,  and 
thus  close,  paoifioally  and  majestioally,  a  great 
worl^  which  will  place  them  above  censure  and 
above  panegyric.  Those  associations,  like  other 
institutions,  will  perish  j  they  will  perish  with  the 
occasion  that  gave  them  being ;  and  the  gratitude 
ot  their  country  will  write  their  epitaph : 

"This  phenomenon,  the  departed  Volunteer, 
justified  by  the  occasion,  with  some  alloy  of 
public  evil,  did  more  public  good  to  Ireland  than 
all  her  institutions.  He  restored  the  liberties  of 
his  country ;  and  thus,  from  his  grave,  he  an- 
swers his  enemies." 

Connected  by  freedom,  as  well  as  by  ellegi- 
■odudMii  nations.  Great  Britain 

i^^^  and  Ireland,  form  a  constitutional  con- 
federacy as  wall  aa  an  empire.  The 
Crown  is  one  liidc,  the  Constitatioa  another ;  uid, 
in  my  mind,  the  latter  link  is  the  most  povrerfiil. 
You  can  get  a  king  any  where;  but  England  is 
the  only  country  with  whom  you  can  get  and 
participate  a  free  Constitutitm.  Tlus  makes  En- 
gland your  natural  connection,  and  her  klh/ your 
natural  as  well  as  your  legal  sovereign.  This 
is  a  connection,  not  as  Lord  Coke  has  idly  said, 
not  as  Judge  Blaokstone  has  foolishly  said,  not 
as  other  judges  have  ignorantly  said,  by  con- 
quests ;  but,  as  Molynenx  has  said,  and  as  I  now 
say,  by  compact — tAat  compact  ia  a  free  Coruti- 
KHCTtui  prin-  Suffer  me  now  to  state  some 

^^J^  °f  ^be  things  essential  to  that  free 
Constitution.  They  are  as  follows : 
The  independency  of  the  Irish  Parliament — ^tbe 
exclusion  of  the  British  Parliament  from  any 
authority  in  this  realm — the  restoration  of  the 
Irish  jodicatore,  and  the  enjlnuoo  of  that  of 
Great  Britain.  As  to  the  perpetual  Mutiny  Bill, 
it  most  be  more  than  limited— 4t  must  be  eflaoed. 


That  bill  must  fall,  or  Uw  Constitution  can  not 
stand.  That  bill  was  originally -limited  by  thia 
House  to  two  years,  and  it  returned  from  En- 
gland without  the  clause  of  limitation.  What ! 
a  bill  nukii^  the  army  independent  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  perpetual  ?  I  protested  against  it 
t)MO;  I  have  straggled  with  it  since-,  and  I  am 
now  come  to  desi^y  this,  great  enemy  of  my 
country.  Tlie  perpetual  Mutiny  Bill  must  vaib- 
ish  oat  of  the  statute  book.  The  .exeellent  tract 
of  Molyneux  was  fanmed~it  was  not  answered, 
and  its  flame  illumined  posterity.  This  evil 
paper  shall  be  burned ;  but  burned  like  a  felon, 
that  its  execution  may  be  a  peace-offering  to  the 
people,  and  that  a  Declaration  of  Right  may  be 
planted  on  its  guilty  ashes.  A  new  Mutiny  Bill 
must  be  fwmed,  aAer  the  manner  of  England, 
and  a  Declaration  of  Bight  flaming  in  its  pre^ 
amble.  As  to  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Pri- 
vy Council,  I  conceive  them  to  be  ntterly  inad- 
missible, against  the  Constitution,  a^raiost  the 
privileges  of  Parliament,  and  against  the  dignity 
of  the  realm.  Do  not  imagine  such  power  to 
be  a  theoretical  evil ;  it  is,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, a  practioal  evil.  I  have  here  an  inventory 
of  bills,  altered  aad  injured  by  the. interference 
the  Privy  Councila— Money  Bills  originated 
by  them — Protests  by  the  Crown,  in  support  of 
those  Moitoy  Bills — prorogation  following  those 
Protests.  I  have  a  Mutiny  BUI  of  1780,  altered 
by  the  Coonoil  and  made  perpetual — a  bill  in 
1778,  where  the  Council  struck  out  the  clause 
repeaJing  the  Test  Act — a  Militia  Bill,  where 
the  Council  struck  out  the  compulsory  clause, 
requiring  the  Crown  to  proceed  to  form  a  mili- 
tia, and  left  it  optional  to  his  majes^'s  ministers 
whether  there  ^ould  be  a  militia  in  Ireland.  I 
have  the  Money  Bill  of  1775,  when  the  Council 
struck  out  the  clause  enabling  his  majesty  to 
take  a  part  of  our  troops  for  general  service, 
and  left  it  to  the  minister  to  withdraw  the  forces 
against  act  of  Parliament.  I  have  to  state  the 
altered  Money  Bill  of  1771 ;  the  altered  Money 
Bill  of  1775}  the  altered  Money  Bill  of  1780. 
The  day  would  expire  before  I  oould  recount 
their  ill  doii^.  I  will  never  consent  to  have 
men— God  knows  whom— -ecclesiastica,  &c.,  &c.; 
men  unknown  to  the  oonstttntion  of  Parliament, 
and  only  known  to  the  minister  who  has  breath- 
ed into  their  nostrils  an  unconstitutional  exist- 
ence—steal  to  their  dark  divan,  which  they  call 
the  Council,  to  do  mischief,  and  make  nonsense  of 
bills  which  their  Lordships,  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  we,'  the  House  of  Commons,  have  thought 
good  and  meet  for  the  people.  No  I  These  men 
have  no  legislative  qualifications;  they  shall  have 
no  legislatire  power.  1st.  The  repeal  of  the 
perpetual  Mutiny  Bill,  and  the  dependency  of 
the  Irish  army  oa  the  Irish  Parliament;  2d.  The 
abolition  of  the  l^islative  power  of  the  Coundl ; 
3d.  The  abrogation  of  the  claim  of  England  to 
make  law  for  Ireland ;  the  exclusion  of  the  En- 
glish House  of  Peers,  and  of  the  English  King's 
Bench  from  any  judicial  authority  in  this  realm ; 
the  restoration  of  tba  Irish  Peers  to  their  find 
judicature;  the  independency  of  the  Inak  Far^ 
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liftment  in  its  sole  and  flxeliMn  LegUatom— 
these  Bie  my-temu. 


Mr.  &rattan  now  mani  the  Dedantioa  trf 
Bight,  vhioh  wu  canried  abaost  without  a  6»- 
•entiBg  voice ;  and  a  bill  sood  after  passed  the 
British  Parliament,  ratifying  die  deoisiDB  re- 
pealing the  obnoziiMU  act  ct  Oeoiga  I< 

The  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  at  lart  iade- 
pendent ;  hot  the  beneficial  renlts,  so  glowingly 
depicted  by  Mr.  Orattan,  were  nerer  realized  f 
all  were  sacrificed  and  lost  through  a  ^rit  of 
selfishness  and  faction.  The  ProMstants  of  Ire- 
land were  divided  into  two  psniefl,  the  AristoO' 
racy  and  the  Patriots,  The  fomer  were  exclu- 
sive, selfish,  and  arrogant ;  the  latter  were  eager 
Ibr  reform,  bat  too  violent  and  reokless  in  the 
measures  they  emfJoyed  to  obtain  it.  The  Par- 
Uament  of  Irekod  was  a  borough  Pariiameot, 
the  members  of  the  Hoose  of  CoramoM  being, 
in  DO  proper  sense,  representatives  of  the  people, 
but  pnt  in  their  pkoes  by  a  c«nnparatively  small 
number  of  individaals  iieloi^g  to  the  higher 
classes.  These  elasses,  while  they  w«re  among 
tin  foremost  to  demand  thnt  "England  should 
not  give  law  to  Irehed,"  were  eqully  determ- 
ined tint  the  Irish  Pariiament,  in  making  lavrs, 
ahoold  do  it  iiw  the  pBonUar  ben^t  of  the  Aiis- 
tooraey,  and  the  support  of  their  hereditsiy  ia- 
fluence.  The  Patriots,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
manded Parliamentary  Reform,  and  clunored  for 
omversal  saOnge.  To  enforce  their  olaims,  they 
assembled  a  Cntvention  of  the  VolaDteers  at 
Dublin  in  1783,  with  a  view  td  ioflnenoe,'  and 
perhaps  overawe  the  Partiament.  Their  sno- 
oess  would  have  been  certain  if  ftey  bad  geoe 


one  step  farther,  and  proposed  to  impart  tin 
privileges  they  enjoyed  to  the  Roman  (^tholios, 
1^  making  tiiem  voters.  Bnt  this  the  Protest- 
ants of  nether  party  wMn  willing  to  do.  The 
Bomaoisu  oosnprised  three  qaarters  of  the  pop- 
ulation ;  very  few  of  them  oovld  read  or  write ; 
and  both  partiee — the  Patriots  as  well  aa  the 
Aristocracy — equaUy  alirank  from  the  experi- 
ment of  universal  suffrage  amtmg  tUs  elan  of 
their  MIow-oitiMBS.  Vaitr  these  airaamstan- 
ees,  the  call  for  Parliamentary  Reform  vras  very 
Eftintly  aohoed  by  the  great  body  the  people. 
The  Convention  of  Volnateen  had  none  of  that 
power  which  tbey  had  previously  exerted  on  the 
qsesti(»i  of  Parliaraeataiy  Independence.  A  bill 
was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Flood  for  extending  the  right  of  sufirage,  bnt  it 
was  voted  down  in  the  most  decisive  mauHHr. 
The  bitterest  animosities  now  prevailed,  and 
new  subjects  at  oontention  arose  from  time  to 
time.  Assooistione  were  fonned,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, under  the  name  of  United  IriAmen,  de- 
signed to  promote  the  eaose  of  liberty.  Radi 
mm,  in  many  instaaeea,  gained  the  aamAdenoy ; 
an  iasnireotien  vras  |daalied,  and  in  part  oom* 
meneed ;  and  mefesnns  of  great  eeveri^  mre 
insorted  to  by  the  Britidi  govnnment  to  reatore 
order.  The  more  sober  part  aC  the  eonmni^ 
beoame  weary  of  these  contentioa^  and  aoBa 
^legaa  to  look  to  a  union  with  l''-*g1fi"d  u  dm 
only  safeguard  of  their  persma  and  property. 
The  British  nnnistry  had  the  strongest  motivea 
to  urge  on  this  meaaare  in  order  to  prevent  fe- 
tnre  troubles ;  and  in  the  year  1800,  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  use  of  bribes,  the  anion  was  ef- 
fected,  and  from  this  time  the  Parliament  of  Ir». 
land  beeame  extinct 
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It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Flood,  that  "the  pen 
would  fall  from  the  hand,  and  the  fetus  of  the 
y  mind  would  die  nnbom,"  if  men  had  not  a  privi- 
lege to  maintain  a  right  in  the  Parliament  of  En- 
gland to  make  law  for  Ireland.  The  afiectation 
of  zeal,  and  a  burst  of  fwced  and  metaphorical 
ooDceita,  aided  by  the  arts  of  the  press,  gave  an 
alarm  which,  I  hope,  was  momentary,  and  which 
only  exposed  the  artifioe  of  those  who  were  wick- 
ed, and  the  haste  of  those  who  were  deceived. 
^  '  Bat  it  is  not  the  slander  of  an  evil  tongue  that 
ean  defame  me.  I  maintain  my  reputation  in 
publio  and  in  private  life.  No  man  who  has  not 
a  bad  ehaiaeter  ean  ever  say  that  I  deceived ; 
BO  ooontiy  can  nail  me  oheat.  Bat  I  will  sup- 
pose Mnb  a  public  oharacter.  I  will  snf^wse 
aneh  a  man  tc  have  exiatance.  I  vrill  begin 
vrith  his  ehaiWter  ia  its  politioal  cradle,  and  I 

j  vrill  follow  him  to  the  last  atate  of  pditioal  dia- 

I  solntion. 

I  will  suppose  him,  in  tlie  first  stage  of  his 
^  life,  to  have  been  btemperate ;  in  die  second,  to 


have  been  corrupt;  and  in  the  last,  sedittous; 
that  after  an  envenomed  attack  on  the  persons 
and  measnres  of  a  socoession  of  viceroys,  end 
after  much  declamation  against  their  illegal- 
ities and  their  profusion,  be  took  office,  and  be- 
came a  supporter  of  government  when  the  pro- 
fusion of  ministers  had  greatly  increased,  and 
their  crimes  mnltiplied  beyond  example ;  when 
your  money  bills  were  altered  without  reserve 
by  the  Council ;  when  an  embargo  was  laid  on 
your  export  trade,  and  a  war  declared  againat 
the  liberties  of  America.  At  such  a  critical 
momeat,  I  nill  suppose  this  gentleman  to  be 
corrupted  by  a  great  sineonre  office  to  muzzle 
his  deolamation,  to  swallow  lua  iaveotives,  to 
give  his  assent  and  vote  to  the  ministers,  and  to 
become  a  npporter  of  govenmeDt,  its  meaaqrea, 
its  embargo^  and  its  American  war.  I  vrill  wap- 
pose  that  he  was  sospeoted  by  the  govenmM 
that  had  bought  him,  and  in  consequence  tbera> 
of,  that  he  thooght  proper  to  resort  to  the  acta  of 
a  trinuner,  thelastaad  iefiage<tf  dimifmated  •» 
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Utioo }  that,  with  TMpMt  to  the  CcnwUtntioa 
hit  tsaatOTf,  that  part,  Tor  inataooe,  which  regard- 
ad  the  Mrnin^  Bill,  when  a  claoBe  ti  reTereooe 
was  iotrodaoed,  whereby  the  articlea  of  war, 
whioh  were,  or  hereafter  might  be,  passed  in 
Engkuid,  should  be  oarrent  in  Irelaiid  without 
the  interfermoe  of  her  Parliament — ^when  snob 
a  elaose  was  in  view,  I  will  sQppose  Hbu  gentle- 
man to  have  obKonded.  Again,  when  the  IhII 
was  made  perpetoal,  I  will  rappoee  him  again 
to  have  abeeonded ;  but  a  <7«ar  and  a  half  after 
the  bill  had  passed,  Aea  I  will  st^^nse  this  gen- 
tleman  to  ban  fbrward,  utd  to  saj  that 
your  CoBstitatioa  had  bem  deebofed  by  the  Per- 
patoal  Bill.  With  regard  to  that  part  (rf'the  Con< 
■titotioa  Aat  relatea  to  the  law  of  Poynii^  I  will 
suppose  the  gentleman  to  hare  made  many  a  long, 
very  long  disqnisitioD  before  he  took  offiee,  bat, 
after  be  reeeived  office,  to  have  been  as  silent  oa 
that  sabjeet  as  before  he  had  been  loqoacioaa. 
That,  when  money  bills,  under  color  of  that  law, 
were  altered,  year  after  year,  as  in  1776  and 
1776,  and  when  the  bills  so  altered  were  re- 
nmed  and  passed,  I  will  sappose  that  gentleman 
to  have  abeeonded  or  acquiesced,  and  to  have  sup- 
ported the  minister  who  made  the  alteration ;  bot 
when  be  was  dismissed  from  t^ce,  and  a  mem- 
ber introduced  a  bill  to  remedy  this  evil,  I  will 
sappoee  that  fltis  gentleman  inveighed  against 
the  misditef,  against  the  remedy,  and  against 
the  person  of  t&  introdooer,  vriw  did  that  duty 
whioh  he  hiauelffor  Mvea  yean  had  ahutdoned. 
IVith  respect  to  that  part  of  the  Cooslitation 
which  is  connected  with  the  repeal  of  the  6th 
of  George  the  First,  when  the  inadeqtaoy  of  the 
repeal  was  debating  in  the  Honse,  I  will  sup- 
pose this  gentlemaa  to  make  no  kind  of  objee* 
tion ;  that  he  never  named,  at  that  time,  the 
word  rennnciation ;  and  that,  on  the  division  on 
that  subject,  he  absconded ;  but  when  the  office 
he  had  lost  was  given  to  anetber  man,  that  he 
oame  forward,  and  exclaimed  against  the  meas- 
nre ;  nay,  that  he  went  into  the  public  streets  to 
eaovass  for  sedition ;  that  he  became  a  rambling 
incendiary,  and  endeavored  to  excite  a  mutiny  in 
the  Volanteers  against  an  adjostment  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  liberty  and  repose, 
which  he  had  not  the  virtae  to  make,  and  against 
an  administration  who  had  the  virtae  to  five  the 
eonntry  withont  haying  the  members. 

With  respect  to  oommeree,  I  will  suppose  this 
gentleman  to  have  supported  an  embargo  which 
lay  on  the  country  for  three  years,  and  almost 
destroyed  it;  and  when  an  address  in  1778,  to 
open  her  trade,  was  propounded,  to  remain  silent 
and  inactive.  And  with  respect  to  that  other 
part  of  her  trade,  whioh  regarded  the  dnty  on 
sugar,  wben  the  merchants  were  examined  in 
1776,  en  the  inadequate  protecting  doty,  when 
the  inadequate  duty  was  voted,  wben  the  act 
was  recommined,  when  another  duty  was  pro- 
posed, when  the  bill  returned  with  ibe  inade- 
qoate  duty  substituted,  when  the  altered  bill  was 
adopted,  on  every  one  of  those  qoestioos  I  will 
suppose  the  gentleman  to  abscond ;  hut  a  year 
and  a  half  after  the  misohief  was  done,  he  out 


of't^Soe,  I  wQl  suppoee  him  to  oome  fwth,  and 
to  tell  his  ooontiy  that  her  tiade  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  an  inadequate  duty  on  English  sugar, 
as  her  Constitution  had  been  mined  by  a  Per- 
petual Mutiny  Bill  I  In  relation  to  three  fourths 
of  OUT  fellow-subjects,  the  ChthoUos,  when  a  bill 
was  introduced  to  grant  than  rights  of  pn^rty 
sind  religion,  I  will  sappose  this  gentleman  to 
have  cnne  forth  to  give  bis  negative  to  their 
pretensioos.  In  die  same  manner,  I  will  sup- 
pose him  to  have  opposed  the  iastitotioo  of  the 
VolBBteers,  to  which  we  owe  so  much,  and  that 
he  went  to  a  meeting  in  hia  own  oounty  to  pre- 
voBt  thor  eMabUihment;  duM  be  himself  k^ 
cot  of  their  aaaooialionB;  ha  was  almost 
the  only  man  in  tbfa  Honaa  that  was  not  in  not 
form,  and  that  he  nenr  was  a  Yohuteer  until  he 
ceased  to  be  a  plaoemaa,  and  vntll  he  becMune 
aa  ineeodiaiy. 

With  regard  to  the  Hbertles  of  America,  which  v. 
were  tnse^vable  from  ours,  I  will  sappoee  this 
gentleman  to  have  been  an  enemy,  decided  and 
unreserved ;  that  he  voted  against  her  liberty,  and 
voted,  moreover,  for  an  address  to  send  four  thou- 
sand Irish  troops  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  Amer- 
icans ;  that  he  oalled  these  butchers  "armed 
negotiators,"  and  stood  with  a  metaphor  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  bribe  in  his  podcet,  a  champion 
against  the  rights  of  America,  the  only  hope 
Ireland,  and  &e  onhr  refoge  of  the  libertiee  of 
oiankind.   Tbaa.defeatiTe  in  evwy  nriatiooship,  Ns^ 
whether  to  Conatitiition,  oommeroe,  «■  toleration, 
I  will  suppose  this  man  to  have  added  mnoh  pri- 
vate improbity  to  public  crimes ;  that  his  prob- 
ity was  like  bis  patriotism,  and  his  honor  on  a 
level  with  his  oath.    He  loves  to  deliver  pane- 
gyrics on  himself.    I  will  interrupt  him,  and 
say,  "  Sir,  you  are  much  mistaken  if  you  think 
that  your  talents  have  been  as  great  as  your 
life  has  been  reprehensible.    Too  began  yoar 
parliamentary  career  with  an  acrimony  and  per- 
sonality which  could  have  been  justified  only  by 
a  supposition  of  virtue.    After  a  rank  and  clam- 
orous opposition  you  became,  on  a  sudden,  tiltta  ; 
you  were  silent  for  seven  years ;  you  were  silent 
on  the  greatest  questions ;  and  yon  were  silent 
for  money  I    In  1773,  while  a  negotiation  was  ■ 
pending  to  sell  yourUdenta  and  your  tnrbalenoe, 
you  abeeonded  fnmi  your  dn^  in  Parliament; 
yea  forsook  your  law  of  Poynings ;  yon  forsook  '. 
the  qneatiois  of  economy,  and  abandoned  all  the 
dd  dieroes  of  yonr  former  declamation.    Too  < 
were  not  at  that  period  to  be  found  in  the  House. 
Ton  were  seen,  like  a  guilty  spirit,  haunting  the  ' 
lobby  of  the  Honse  ofCoiumons,  watching  the  mo-  ! 
ment  in  which  the  questim  should  be  put,  that  yon 
mtgbt  vanish.    Tou  were  descried  with  a  crim- 
inal anxie^,  retiring  from  the  scenes  of  your  pest  - 
glofy;  or  you  were  perceived  coasting  the  upper 
benches  of  this  Honse  like  a  bird  of  prey,  with 
an  evil  aspect  and  a  sepulchral  note,  meditating 
to  pounce  on  its  quarry.    These  ways — they  ' 
were  not  the  ways  of  honor — ^yon  practiced 
pending  a  negotiadon  which  was  to  end  either 
in  your  sale  or  your  sedilkiii.    The  former  tak-  ' 
mg  place,  yon  supported  tba  rankest  measnres  I 
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that  ever  came  before  FBrliomeiit;  the  embar^ 
lot  1776,  for  iiwtance.    '  0,  Iktal  embargo,  tlut 
/breach  of  law,  and  rain  of  oommeToe  I'   Yoa  sap- 
I  ported  the  onparalleled  profutioD  and  jcAbing  of 
/  Lord  Haroourt'a  soaodaloni  luinutr^ — the  ad- 
\  Ann  to  aopport  the  Ameriean  wu<— other 
,  address  to  send  four  tboasand  men,  which  yon 
had  yourself  declared  to  be  necessary  for  the  de- 
fense of  Ireland,  to  fight  against  the  libertiea  of 
America,  to  whiah  yoa  had  declared  yourself  a 
friend.    Too,  sir,  who  delight  to  atter  execra- 
tions against  the  American  oommissioaers  of 
1 778,  on  aoooont  of  their  hostility  to  America — 
;  yoa,  sir,  who  manafaoture  stage  thunder  against 
'  Mr.  Eden  for  his  anti-American  principles — 
'  yon,  sir,  whom  it  pleases  to  ohant  a  hymn  to  the 
\  immortal  Hampden — yon,  nr,  approved  of  the 
I  granny  exercised  against  Ameiioft;  and  yoti, 
,  sir,  voted  foar  tboonnd  Irish  troope  to  ont  the 
!  throats  of  the  Amerioans  fighting  for  their  free- 
dom, fighting  for  joar  freedom,  fighting  for  the  ; 
^  great  principle^  ubibtt  1    Bat  yoa  finind,  at 
last  (and  this  diould  be  an  eternal  lesson  to  men 
of  your  oraft  and  cnnnbg),  that  the  King  bad 
only  dishonored  yoa;  the  court  bad  bought,  but 
would  not  trust  you;  and,  having  voted  for  the 
worst  measures,  you  remained,  for  seven  years, 
the  creature  ottalary,  without  the  confidence  of 
government.   Mortified  at  the  discovery,  and 
stnng  by  disappcnntoient,  yoa  betake  yootvelf  to 
the  sad  eipedisntt  of  di^lkntj.   Too  tiy  tbe 


sorry  gajne  of  a  trimmer  in  your  prepress  to 
the  acts  of  an  incradiary.  Tou  give  no  honest 
sQ}^pMt  either  to  the  govemmant  or  the  paopla. 
You,  at  the  mart  oritical  period  of  their  exisu 
ence,  take  no  part;  yoa  lign  no  non-ooasnnip> 
tion  agreement;  yoa  are  no  Volunteer;  yoa  op- 
pose no  Perpetual  Mutiny  Bill ;  no  altered  Sugar 
Bill ;  yoa  declare  ^at  yoa  lament  that  the  Itoo- 
laration  of  Right  should  have  been  brongbt  for- 
ward ;  and  observitig,  with  regard  to  both  prinee 
and  people,  the  most  impartial  treachery  and  de- 
sertitm,  you  justify  the  suspicitm  of  your  Sover- 
eign, by  betraying  die  government,  as  you  had 
sold  the  people,  until,  at  last,  by  this  hollow  con- 
duct, and  for  some  other  steps,  the  resolt  erf' mor- 
tified ambition,  being  dismissed,  and  another  per- 
son put  in  your  place,  you  fly  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Yolanteers  and  canvass  for  mutiny  j  yoa  ajmoance 
that  the  oounliy  was  ruined  by  other  men  during 
that  period  in  which  she  had  been  sold  1^  joa. 
Tour  logic  is,  that  the  repeal  of  adeolaratoiy  law 
is  not  Ae  repeal  of  a  law  at  all,  and  the  efiectt  (tf 
that  logic  is,  an  English  aot  affecting  to  eman- 
cipate Aeland,  by  exercising  over  her  the  legis- 
lative aalhori^of  the  British  Parliament  Such  \^ 
has  been  yonr  condoot ;  and  at  soch  oooduot  • 
every  order  of  your  fellow-subjecta  have  a  right  >' 
to  exclaim  I  The  merchant  may  say  to  yoo— '  | 
the  constitutionalist  may  say  to  you— -the  Amer- ) 
iean  may  say  to  yoo — and  I,  /  now  say,  and  sayj 
to  your  beard,  air — yo«  on  not  m  honett  mow  / 


INVECTIVE 


OF  KB.  ORATTAM  AGUMST  UB.  CORRY.  DELIVERED  DURING  THE  DEBATK  OH  THE  UHKW  OP 
ISELAHD  TO  ENOLAND,  FEBEUARY  14,  1800. 


Has  the  gentleman  done  ?  Has  he  completely 
done  ?  He  was  unparliamentary  from  the  b^;in- 
ning  to  the  end  of  his  speech.  There  was  soaroe 
a  word  that  he  uttered  that  was  not  a  violaticxi  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House ;  bat  I  did  not  call  him 
to  order.  Why  ?  Because  the  limited  talents  of 
some  men  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  se> 
ttre  without  being  unparliamentary ;  but  before 
I  .sit  down  I  shall  show  him  how  to  be  severe  and 
parliamentary  at  the  same  time.  On  any  other 
occOKon  I  should  think  myself  justifiBble  in  treat- 
ing with  silent  contempt  any  thing  which  might 
fiJl  from  that  honorable  member ;  bat  there  are 
times  when  the  inaigmficance  of  the  aocoser  is 
lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  accusation.  1  know 
the  difficulty  the  honorable  gentleman  labored 
under  when  he  attacked  me,  conscious  that,  on 
a  comparative  view  of  oor  characters,  public 
and  private,  there  is  nothing  he  could  say  which 
would  injure  me.  The  public  would  not  believe 
the  charge.  I  despise  the  falsehood.  If  such 
a  charge  were  made  by  an  honest  man,  I  would 
answer  it  in  the  manner  I  shall  do  before  I  sit 
down.  But  I  shall  first  reply  to  it  when  not 
made  by  an  hottest  man. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  has  called 
me  "  ao  unimpeached  traitor."    I  ask,  why  not 


"traitor,"  unqualified  by  toy  epithet?  I  will 
tell  hini  j  it  was  because  he  dare  not.  It  was 
the  act  of  a  coward,  who  raises  his  arm  to 
strike,  but  has  not  courage  to  give  the  blow.  1 
will  not  call  him  a  villain,  because  it  would  be 
onparliamentary,  and  he  is  a  privy  counselor. 
I  will  not  call  bim  fool,  because  he  happens 
to  be  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer;  but  I  say 
he  is  one  who  has  abused  the  privUege  of  Par- 
liament and  the  freedom  of  debate,  to  the  utter- 
ing language  which,  if  spoken  out  of  the  House, 
I  should  answer  only  with  a  blow.  1  care  not  how 
high  his  situation,  how  low  his  character,  how 
contemptible  his  speech ;  whether  a  privy  coun- 
selor or  a  parasit^  my  answer  would  be  a  Uow. 
He  has  charged  me  with  being  connected  with 
the  rebels.  The  chai^  is  uttwly,  totally,  and 
meanly  false.  Does  the  honorable  gentleman 
rely  on  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  the 
foundation  of  his  assertion  ?  If  he  does,  I  can 
prove  to  tbe  committee  there  was  a  physical  im- 
possibility of  that  report  being  true ;  but  I  scom 
to  answer  any  man  for  ray  conduct,  whether  he 
be  a  political  coxcomb,  or  whether  he  brought 
himself  into  power  by  a  false  glare  of  courage 
or  not.  I  scom  to  answer  any  wizard  of  the 
Castle,  throwing  himself  into  fantastical  airs ; 
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bat  if  on  honorable  and  iodependest  man  were 
to  make  a  charge  agwnst  me,  I  would  say,  "  Ton 
charge  me  with  havisg  an  interoonrse  with  reb- 
els, and  ;oa  foond  yoor  charge  upon  what  is  said 
to  have  i^tpeared  before  a  eonamittee  of  the  Lords. 
IKr,  the  report  of  that  oommittee  is  totally  and 
ogre^oody  irregnlar."  J  will  read  a  letter 
fran  Mr.  Nelson,  who  had  been  examined  beibre 
that  committee ;  it  states  that  what  the  report 
represeBts  him  as  havingr  spoken  is  mat  wiot  lu 
snirf.  [Mr.  Grattan  here  read  dte  letter  from 
Mr.  Nelson,  denying  that  he  bad  any  connection 
with  Mr.  Grattan,  as  chained  in  the  report ;  and 
eoDclnded  by  saying,  ^  ntttr  tnw  mttrtprtttnta- 
ftOK  more  viU  than  that  put  into  f»y  mouth  by  tht 
report.'*] 

From  the  situation  that  I  held,  and  from  the 
CMinections  I  had  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  hold  intercourse  with  ven- 
ous descriptions  of  persons.  The  right  honora- 
ble member  might  as  well  have  been  charged 
with  a  participation  in  the  guilt  of  those  traitors ; 
for  he  had  ooramunicated  with  some  of  those  very 
persons  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform. 
The  Irish  government,  too,  were  in  conunnnica- 
tioa  with  some  of  them. 

The  right  honorable  member  has  tcdd  me  I  de- 
serted a  profesnoo  where  wealth  and  station  were 
the  reward  of  indostry  and  talent  If  I  mistake 
not,  that  gentleman  endeavored  to  obtain  those 
rewards  by  the  same  means ;  but  he  soon  desert- 
ed the  occupation  of  a  barrister  finr  those  ofa  par- 
asite andpander.  He  fled  from  the  labord*  study 
to  flatter  at  the  table  <^the  great.  He  found  the 
Lords'  parlor  abetter  sphere  for  his  exertions  than 
the  hall  of  the  Four  Courts ;  die  house  of  a  great 
man  a  more  convenient  way  to  power  and  to 
place ;  uid  that  it  was  easier  for  a  statesman  of 
middling  talents  to  sell  his  friends  than  a  lawyer 
oCno  talents  to  sell  bis  clients. 

For  myself,  whatever  corporate  or  other  bod- 
ies have  said  or  done  to  me,  I,  fnun  the  bottom  of 
my  heart,  foi^ve  them.  I  feel  I  have  done  too 
much  for  my  country  to  be  vexed  at  them.  I 
would  rather  that  they  should  not  feel  or  ac< 
knowledge  what  I  have  done  for  them,  and  call 
me  traitor,  than  have  reason  to  say  I  sold  ihem. 
I  will  dways  defend  myself  against  the  assassin ; 
hut  with  large  bodies  it  is  difierent.  To  the 
people  I  will  bow ;  they  may  be  my  enemy— I 
never  shall  be  theirs. 

At  the  emancipation  of  Ireland,  in  1782,  I 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  foundation  of  that 
Coostitntion  which  is  now  endeavored  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Of  that  Constitution  I  was  the  author ; 
in  that  Constitution  I  glory  ;  and  for  it  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  should  bestow  praise,  not  in- 
vent ctJnmny.  Notwithstanding  my  weak  state 
of  body,  I  c<Hne  to  give  my  last  testimony  ^^nat 
this  Union,  so  fatal  to  the  liberties  and  interest 
of  my  country.  I  come  to  make  common  cause 
with  these  honorable  and  virtuous  gentlemen 
around  maj  to  try  and  save  the  Ctmstitation  j 

if  not  save  the  C(HHtitntic»,  at  least  to  save 
enr  characters,  and  remom  from  our  graves  the 
bvi  disgraee  <tf  standing  apart  wlule  a  deadly 


blow  is  aimed  at  dw  independenoe  of  oar  ooon- 

try. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  says  I  fled 
from  the  country,  after  exciting  rebellion ;  and 
that  I  have  Tetarned  to  raise  aiwdier.  No  such 
thing.  The  charge  is  folse.  The  oivD  war  had 
not  eommenoed  when  I  left  the  kingdom ;  and  I 
eoold  not  have  retnreed'  withoot  t^ing  a  part. 
On  the  one  side  there  was  the  camp  of  the  rebel ; 
on  the  other,  tl|e  craip  of  the  minister,  a  greater 
traitor  than  that  rebel.  The  strong-bold  of  the 
Constitution  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  I  agree 
that  the  rebel  who  rises  against  the  govemmeot 
should  have  snflered;  but  I  missed  on  the  scaf- 
fold the  right  honorable  gentleman.  Two  des. 
perate  parties  were  in  arms  against  the  Consti- 
tution. The  right  honorable  gentleman  be- 
longed to  one  of  those  parties,  and  deserved 
death.  I  could  not  Join  the  rebel — I  could  not 
join  the  government.  I  could  not  join  torture — 
I  could  not  join  balf-hanging — I  could  not  join 
free  quarter.  I  could  take  part  with  neither.  I 
was,  therefore,  absent  from  a  scene  where  I  could 
not  be  active  without  self-reproach,  nor  indilfer- 
eot  with  sate^. 

Many  honorable  gentlemen  thought  diflerently 
from  me.  I  respect  their  (^unions ;  bat  I  toep 
my  own;  and  I  think  now,  as  I  thought  then,  tAoit 
ike  tnaton  of  the  mim$twr  agmmtt  Mc  Hbtrtiu  of 
the  people  wa»  infinitely  voru  than  the  rtbetl^ 
of  the  people  agaimt  the  minitter. 

I  have  returned,  not,  as  the  right  honorahla 
mmnber  has  said,  to  raise  another  storm — I  have 
returned  to  dischai^e  an  honorable  debt  of  grat> 
itude  to  my  ooontry,  that  conferred  a  great  re- 
ward for  past  service^,,  which,  I  am  prond  to  say, 
was  not  grMter  than  my  desert.  I  have  re- 
turned to  protect  that  Constitution  of  which  I 
was  the  parent  and  the  founder,  from  the  assas* 
sinatioR  of  such  men  as  the  honorable  gentleman 
and  his  unworthy  associates.  They  are  cor- 
mpt — they  are  seditious — and  they,  at  this  very 
moment,  are  in  a  conspiracy  agwnst  their  oons- 
try.  I  have  returned  to  refute  a  libel,  as  false 
as  it  is  malieioos,  given  to  the  pohlio  under  the 
appellation  of  a  report  of  ittt  oommittee  of  dm 
Lords.  Herel8taiid,readyforimpeaobmeirtor 
trial :  I  dare  aoonsation.  I  defy  the  honond)le 
gentleman  ;  I  defy  the  government;  I  defy  the 
whde  phalanx.  Let  them  ooroe  forth.  I  tell 
the  ministers  I  will  neither  give  them  quarter 
nor  take  it.  I  am  here  to  lay  the  shattered  r»- 
mains  of  my  constitution  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  in  defense  of  the  liberties  of  my  ooontry. 
*«*•*# 

My  guilt  or  innocence  have  littie  to  do  with 
the  question  here.  I  rose  with  the  rising  for- 
tunes of  my  ooontry — I  am  willing  to  die  with 
her  expiring  liberties.  To  the  voice  of  the  peo 
pie  I  will  bow,  but  never  shall  I  submit  to  the 
oalnmoies  of  an  individual  hired  to  betray  them 
and  slander  me.  The  mdisposition  of  my  body 
has  left  me,  perhaps,  no  means  but  that  <k  lying 
down  with  fallen  Ireland,  and  recording  upon  her 
tomb  my  dying  testimony  against  the  flagitious 
oormptioii  that  has  murder^  her  independence. 
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The  right  bMKnUe  gontlemtn  hu  wid  that  tlut 
waa  not  mj  place — that,  instead  o(  haring  a  voiee 
io  the  oooocUa  of  my  ooiutry,  I  ihoold  dov  stand 
m  calprit  at  her  bw— at  the  bar  of  a  eoaxt  of 
etiminal  jodioature,  to  answer  ibr  mj  treasons. 
The  Irish  paojilB  hiaTC  not  so  laad  my  bistoy ; 
bat  let  that  pais  i  if  I  am  what  he  said  I  ara,  the 
people  are  not  therefore  to  Ibrieit  their  Coostitii- 
tion.  Iiipointofa^iiiiieiit,the(«fore,theattM>k 
is  bad — in  p«ot  of  tasta  or  feeling,  if  he  had 
flitber,  it  is  worse — in  point  of  fhot,  it  is  faJse, 
utterly  and  abedntel/  ialse — as  raoooroos  a 
blsehood  as  the  most  malignant  motives  could 
snggest  to  the  prompt  i^rmpathy  of  a  shameless 
and  a  venal  defense.  The  right  booorable  gen> 
tleman  has  suggested  examples  which  I  should 
have  shuooed,  and  examples  whioh  I  should  have 
followed.  I  aball  never  follow  his,  and  I  have 
erer  avoided  it   X  shall  never  be  ambitious  to 


pordiase  pobUa  sotnrn  by  private  infiuny — the 
lighter  ck&raoteri  of  the  model  have  as  little 
obanoe  <^  weaning  me  from  the  habits  of  a  life 
spent,  if  not  exhausted,  in  ^e  cause  of  my  na- 
tive land.  Am  1  to  renoonee  diose  halnts  now 
forever,  and  «t  the  baek  fif  vriHoit  I  ihonld 
rather  say  of  vriiat— half  a  minirtor  halfa 
key— a  'pnndoe  politirian,  and  a  mastar  eooc- 
oonb.  He  has  ttrid  yon  that  what  be  said  of  no 
here,  be  woold  say  any  where.  I  believe  he 
vronld  say  tbna  of  me  in  any  place  where  he 
thought  himself  safe  in  saying  it.  Nothing  can 
limit  his  oaiumnies  bat  his  fears — in  Parliament 
he  has  calumniated  me  to-night,  in  the  King's 
courts  he  would  calumniate  me  to-morrow ;  but 
had  be  said  or  dared  to  insinuate  one  as 
mncb  elsewhere,  the  indignant  spirit  of  an  hon- 
est man  would  have  ansvraied  tha  vile  and  vennl 
■Uoderer  with— a  blow. 


CHARACTER  OF 

The  Secretary  stood  alone.  Modem  degen- 
eracy had  not  reached  him.  Original  and  nnac- 
oommo^ting,  the  features  of  bis  character  had 
Aa  hardihood  of  antiquity.  His  august  mind 
overawed  Majesty ;  and  one  of  his  Sovereigns 
[George  III.]  thought  royalty  ao  impaired  in  his 
prasenoe,  that  he  conspired  to  remove  him,  in 
order  to  be  relieved  from  his  mperiori^.^  No 
state  ohioanery,  no  narrow  ^tem  of  vicious 
politics,  no  idle  contest  for  miniMerial  victories, 
sank  him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great ;  but, 
overbearing,  persbasiva,  and  impracticable,  his 
object  was  England — his  ambition  was  fame. 
Without  dividing,  he  destroyed  party ;  without 
oorrapting,  he  made  a  venal  age  unanimous. 
France  sank  beneath  him ;  with  one  hand  be 
mote  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  wielded  in  the 
other  the  democracy  of  England.  The  sight  of 
his  mind  was  infinite,  and  his  schemes  were  to 
afieot,  not  England,  not  the  present  age  only, 
but  £ur<^  and  posterity.  Wimderfnl  were  the 
means  by  which  these  schemes  were  accom- 
plished, always  seasonable,  always  adequate,  the 
suggestions  a  an  nnderatanding  animated  by  ar- 
dor,  and  enlightened  by  pro{Aeoy. 

The  otdinary  feelii^  which  niake  life  amiable 
and  indolent— those  sensatioiM  whioh  soften  and 
allure,  and  vulgarite,  were  unknown  to  him.  No 
domestic  difficulties,  no  domestio  weakness, 
nached  him ;  bat,  ahxtf  from  the  sordid  ooour- 
Tonaes  of  life^  and  unsullied  by  its  intercourse, 
he  oame  oooiaionaUy  into  our  s^tem  tocoansel 
MddeoidB. 


>Seepagae3. 


LORD  CHATHAIL 

A  character  so  exalted,  so  streooons,  so  vari- 
ous, so  authoritative,  astonished  a  corrupt  age, 
and  the  Treasary  trembled  at  the  name  of  Pitt 
through  all  faer  classes  of  venali^.  ConrupUoD 
imagined,  indeed,  that  Aa  found  d^isols  in  diis 
statesman,  and  tidked  mmdi  of  the  iaeooMStew^ 
of  his  gloiy,  and  mnoh  of  the  nun  (rf  hia  vieto- 
rtes— but  the  history  oSKm  eoontry  and  tha  ca- 
lamities of  tha  ensmy  answered  and  refoted  her. 

Nor  were  his  political  abilities  his  only  talents ; 
his  eloquence  was  an  era  in  the  Senate.  Pecul- 
iar and  spontaneous,  Guniliarly  expressing  gigao- 
tic  sentiments  and  instinctive  w^om — not  like 
the  torrent  of  Demosthenes,  or  the  splendid  con- 
flagration of  Tolly,  it  resembled,  sometimes  the 
Sunder,  and  sometimes  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
Like  Murray  [Lord  Mansfield],  he  did  not  con- 
duct the  understanding  through  the  painful  sub- 
tilty  of  argumentation ;  uot  was  he,  like  Town- 
send,*  forever  on  the  rack  of  exertion,  but  rathu* 
lightened  upon  the  subject,  and  reached  the  point 
by  the  flashings  of  his  mind,  whidi,  Kke  tboas  of 
bis  eye,  were  felt,  but  ooald  not  be  fidhnved. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  some- 
thing that  ooold  create,  subvert,  ot  reftwrn ;  an 
nnderstanding,  a  i^rit,  and  an  eloquence  tosam- 
mon  mankind  to  society,  or  to  brai^  ibo  bonds  of 
slavery  asunder,  and  rule  the  wildoesa  oi  free 
minds  with  unbounded  authority ;  Kxnething 
that  could  establish  or  overwhelm  empire,  ana 
strike  a  blow  in  the  wrnU  tbaX  ihould  resoand 
through  its  history. 


*  Mr.  Charies  Townsond.  flee  his  cfaaractor  fa 
Boffce's  spee«^  on  Aaetkan  TaxstioB. 
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MB.  8HSRIDAN. 

RicHAED  Bbimslbt  Shebidam  was  bom  at  Dublin  ia  September,  17fil.  His  fa- 
ther, Thomas  Sheridan,  author  of  the  first  attempt  at  a  Fronoimeukg  Dictionary  of 
omt  language,  was  a  distinguished  teacher  of  elocution,  and  during  most  of  his  life 
was  oouiected  with  the  stage.  This  fact  very  naturally  turned  the  attention  of  young 
Sheridan,  even  from  his  boyhood,  to  theatrical  oompontion ;  and,  being  driven  to 
strenuous  exertion  in  consequence  of  an  early  marriage,  he  became  a  dramatic  writer 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  His  first  production  was  The  Rivals,  which,  by  the  Uve> 
liness  of  its  plot  and  ^  exquisite  h^mor  of  its  dialc^e,  placed  him  at  once  in  the 
first  rank  of  oomic  writm.  His  next  work  was  tha  opera  of  The  Duenna,  which 
was  performed-  seventy-five  times  during  the  season  in  which  it  was  first  produced, 
and  yielded  him  a  very  large  profit.  In  the  year  1776,  in  conjunction  with  two 
firiends,  he  purchased  Garrick'a  half  of  the  Dmry  Lane  Theater  ;  ancl  becoming  pro- 
paeto^  of  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  gave  his  father  the  appointment 
ci  manager.  He  now  produced  his  School  for  Scandal,  whieh  has  been  regarded  by 
many  as  the  beet  c«nedy  in  our  language.  This  was  followed  by  The  Oritio,  which 
was  equally  admirable  as  a  farce ;  and  here  ended,  in  1779,  his  "  legitimate  ofierings 
on  the  ahrine  of  the  Dramatic  Muse."  He  still,  however,  retuned  his  proprietorship 
in  Drury  Lane,  which  would  have  ihxnished  an  anqde  support  for  any  one  but  a  person 
(^his  expulsive  and  reckless  habits. 

Mr.  Sheridan  had  cherished  from  early  life  a  very  lively  interest  in  politics ;  and 
now  that  hTs  thirst  for  dramatic  fame  was  satiated,  his  ambition  rose  higher,  and  led 
him  to  seek  for  new  distinction  in  the  fields  of  Oratory.  He  had  already  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Lord  John  Townsend,  Mr.  Windham,  and  other  distinguished  mem- 
ben  of  the  Whig  party,  and  was  desimus  of  forming  a  political  connection  with  Mr. 
Fox.  To  promote  this  object,  Townsend  made  a  diimer-party  early  in  1780,  at 
which  he  brought  them  together.  Speaking  of  the  subject  ailerwani,  he  said,  "  I 
told  Fox  that  all  the  notions  he  might  have  conceived  of  Sheridan's  talents  and 
genius  from  the  '  Rivals,'  &c.,  would  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  admiration  of  his 
astonishing  powers  which  I  was  sure  he  would  entertain  at  the  first  interview.  Fox 
told  me,  after  breaking  up  from  dinner,  that  he  had  always  thought  Hare,  after  my 
uncle,  Charles  Townsend,  the  wittiest  man  he  had  ever  met  with,  but  that  Bheridan 
surpassed  them  both,  infinitely."  Sheridan,  on  his  side,  formed  the  strongest  attach- 
ment for  Mr.  Fox  as  a  man  and  a  political  leader,  and  was  soon  after  placed  on  terms 
of  equal  intunair^  with  Mr.  Burice.  He  was  admitted  to  Brooks's  Olnb-houae,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Whigs,'  and  sow  after  became  a  member  for  Staffi>rd,  at  an 
expense  of  £2000. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  maiden  speech  was  delivered  on  the  20th  of  November,  1780.  The 
House  Ustened  to  him  with  marked  attention,  but  his  appearance  did  not  entirely 
satisfy  the  «Epectations  of  his  friends.    Woodfall,  the  leporter,  used  to  relate  that 

^  The  fcUowing  Ibes  of  TiokellgiTe  the  chsiactsr  oTBiaoka: 

Aad  know,  I't«  bought  the  best  Ohsmpagne  from  Braokt ; 

Flora  libei^  Brooks,  whose  ■pecaihuire  ddll 

IshutjoreditaiidadiBQutbilli  . 

Who,  aimed  in  clabi,  dbdsuu  a  volgar  trade, 

Enilti  to  tmst,  and  bladus  to  bepskU 
Nothing  oondd  be  more  convanieat  fiv  a  man  of  Sheridan't  bsUls  dian  so  indulgent  a  creditor. 
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Sliotidan  came  up  to  him  in  the  gallery,  when  the  speech  waa  ended,  and  asked  lum, 
with  much  anxiety,  what  he  thought  of  his  first  attempt.  "  I  am  sorry  to  say," 
rephed  Woodfall,  "  that  I  drai't  think  this  is  your  line — ^you  had  better  have  studc  to 
your  former  pursuits."  Sheridan  rested  his  head  on  his  hand  for  some  minutes,  and 
then  exclaimed,  with  T^emenee,  "  It  is  in  me,  and  it  shall  come  out  of  me.'*'  Ha 
now  devoted  himself  with  the  .utmbst  assiduity,  quickened  hy  a  sense  of  shame,  to 
the  cultivation  of  his  powers  as  a  speaker  ;  and  having  great  ingenuity,  ready  wit, 
perfect  self-possession,  and  a  boldness  amounting  almost  to  efirontery,  he  made  him- 
self at  last  a  most  dexterous  and  efiective  debater. 

During  the  short  administratian  <^  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  in  1782,  Mr. 
Sheridan  came  into  office  as  Under  Secretary  of  State ;  but  on  the  decease  of  Rock- 
ingham, he  resigned  in  common  with  Fox,  Burke,  and  others,  when  Lord  Shelbnme 
was  made  prime  minister  in  preference  to  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  William  Fitt  now  came 
into  the  ministry,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
undertook,  soon  after,  to  put  down  Mr.  Sheridan  by  a  contemptuous  allusion  to  his 
theatrical  pursuits.  *'  No  man,"  said  he  "  admires  more  than  I  do  the  abilities  of 
that  right  honorable  gentleman — the  elegant  sallies  of  his  thought,  the  gay  effiuum 
of  his  fancy,  his  dramatic  turns,  and  his  efngrammatic  point.  If  they  were  reserved 
for  the  proper  stage,  they  would  no  doubt  receive  the  plaudits  of  the  audience  ;  and 
it  would  be  the  fbttune  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  "  sui  plausu  gaudere  the- 
atri."'  Mr.  Sheridan  replied  to  this  insolent  language,  with  admirable  adroitness, 
in  the'  following  words :  "  On  llie  particular  srat  of  penmiaUty  which  the  right  htm' 
orable  gentleman  has  thought  proper  to  make  use  of,  I  need  not  comment.  The  pro- 
priety, the  taste,  and  the  gentlemanly  point  of  it  roust  be  obvious  to  this  House. 
But  let  me  assure  the  right  honorable  gentleman  that  I  do  now,  and  will,  at  any  time 
he  chooses  to  repeat  this  sort  of  alluaitat,  meet  it  with  the  most  perfect  good  fanmor. 
Nay,  I  will  say  more.  Flattered  and  encouraged  hy  the  right  homvable  gentleman's 
panegyric  on  my  talents,  if  I  ever  engage  again  in  the  composition  he  alludes  to,  I 
may  be  tempted  to  an  act  of  presumption,  uid  attempt  an  improvement  on  one  of  Ben 
Jonson's  best  characters,  that  of  the  Angry  Boy,  in  the  Alchymist."  The  efiect  was 
inesistihle.  The  House  was  convulsed  with  laughter ;  and  Mr.  Fitt  came  very  near 
having  the  title  of  the  Angry  Boy  fastened  ca  him  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

When  the  administration  of  Lord  Shelbume  gave  way  to  the  Coalition  Ministry 
of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North,  in  1783,  Sheridan  was  again  brought  into  office  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  The  defeat  d  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Bill  threw  him  out  of 
power  at  the  dose  of  the  same  year ;  and  from  that  time,  for  more  thu  twenty-two 
years,  he  was  a  strennous  and  active  opponent  of  Mr.  Fitt. 

In  the  year  1787,  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  devoted  ten  yeare  to  the  investigation  of 
English  atrocities  in  India,  called  forth  the  entire  strength  of  the  Whig  party  for  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  To  Mr.  Sheridan  he  assigned  the  management 
of  the  chuge  relating  to  the  Begoms  or  prinoeases  of  Oude.  It  was  a  subject  peeul- 
iarly  suited  to  his  grauus ;  and,  aided  hy  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Ha  facts,  ^ich 
was  supplied  him  by  the  researches  of  Burke,  he  brought  forward  the  charge  in  the 
House  of  Conunons,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1787.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  was 
BO  imperfectly  reported  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  lost.  It  was,  however, 
according  to  the  representation  of  all  who  heard  it,  an  astimishing  exhibition  of  elo- 
qnenee.  The  whole  assembly,  at  the  eonelnnon,  broke  forth  into  expressions  of  tu- 
multuous applause.  Men  of  all  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  their  encomiums ; 
and  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying  that  "  an  abler  speech  was  perhaps 
never  delivered."  A  motion  was  made  to  adjourn,  that  the  House  might  have  time 
to  recover  their  calmness  and  "  collect  their  reason,"  after  the  ocitement  they  had 
*  To  exnlt  m  the  ap^anw  of  hb  mm  tbaatar. 
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nndergune  ;  and  Mr.  Stanhope,  in  seconding  the  motion,  declared  that  he  had  come 
to  the  HooBC  preponeBsed  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hastingi,  bnt  that  nothing  less  than  a  mii^ 
acle  could  now  prevent  him  from  voting  for  hii  inqpeaehment.  Twenty  years  after, 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Windham,  two  of  the  severest  judges  in  England,  spoke  of  this 
^ech  with  undiminished  admiration.  The  former  declared  it  to  be  the  best  speech 
ever  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  latter  said  that  "  the  speech  deserved  all 
its  fame,  and  was,  in  spite  of  some  faults  <^  taste,  such  as  were  seldom  wanting  in 
the  literary  or  in  the  parliamentary  performances  of  Sheridan,  the  greatest  that  had 
been  delivered  within  the  memory  of  man."' 

When  the  Commons  voted  to  impeach  Mr.  Hastings,  Sheridan  was  chosen  one  of 
the  managers,  and  had  assigned  to  him  the  chai^  relating  to  the  Begums  of  Oude. 
He  was  thus  called  upon  to  reproduce,  as  far  as  ponfale,  his  i^dendid  oration  of  the 
preceding  year,  in  presence  of  an  assembly  still  more  dignified  and  august,  and  und» 
circumstances  calculated  to  inflame  all  his  amlution  as  an  orator  and  «  man.  The 
expectation  of  the  public  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch-  During  the  four 
days  on  which  he  spoke,  the  hall  waa  crowded  to  snfibcation ;  and  such  was  the 
eagerness  to  obtain  seats,  th^t  fifty  guineas  were  in  some  instances  paid  for  a  single 
ticket.  These  cireumstances,  undoubtedly,  operated  to  the  injury  of  Mr.  Sheridan. 
They  aggravated  those  "  faults  of  taste"  which  were  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Windham. 
They  led  him  into  many  extravagances  of  language  and  sentiment ;  and  though  all 
who  heard  it  agreed  in  pronotmcing  it  a  speech  of  astonishing  power,  it  must  have 
been  far  inferior  in  true  eloquence  to  his  great  original  efibrt  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  success  in  these  two  speeches  was  celebrated  by  Byron  in  the  fidlowing 
lines,  which  are,  however,  much  more  applicable  to  Burice  than  to  Sheridfti : 

When  the  loud  cry  of  trampled  HiDdostaa 

Arose  to  Heaven,  in  her  appeal  to  man, 

His  was  the  thunder — hw  the  avenging  rod — 

The  wrath — the  delegated  voice  of  Qod, 

Which  ibook  the  nations  tbroogh  bis  lips,  and  blazed, 

TiU  Tsnqoiihed  Hoatea  trembled  as  they  piused. 

Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Sheridan  never  attempted,  in 
after  life,  that  lofty  strain  (tf  eloquence  which  gained  him  such  rapturous  applause 
on  this  occanon.  "  Good  sense  and  tnt  were  the  great  weapons  of  his  oratory — 
Bhrewdness  in  detecting  the  weak  points  of  an  adversary,  and  infinite  powers  of  rail- 
lery in  exposing  them."    This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  speaking  which  has  always  been 

>  It  wBi  natoral,  in  respect  to  soch  a  speech,  diat'some  erroneoiiB  or  exaggerated  Btatemenu 
ahonld  hava  been  given  to  the  pablio.  There  ia  an  anecdote  related  by  Biisett,  in  hia  Reign  of 
George  III.,  which  most  be  regarded  in  tiiii  light.  Binett  nja, "  The  late  Mr.  Logan,  weU  known 
for  his  liteiary  effbrta,  and  author  of  a  maateily  defense  of  Mr.  Hastings,  went  that  d^  to  the  Hooae, 
prepoasesaed  for  the  aoeosed  and  a^ainat  the  accuser.  At  the  expintion  of  the  first  honr,  he  aaid 
to  a  fiiand, '  All  thk  is  declamatory  asserdoD  withoat  proof  ;*  when  the  second  was  finished, '  This 
is  A  woaderfnl  oration;'  atthecloseefthethirdi'Mr.HastingsbagactednnjuBtifiablj;*  thefaorth, 
'  Mr.  Hastings  is  a  most  atrocions  criminal and  at  last,  *  Of  all  monsters  a(  iniqaity,  the  moat 
enormoaa  ia  Wairen  Hastings  !* " 

Now  the  natnnd  and  almost  necessary  impTesuon  made  by  this  stoiyia,  thai  Mr.  Logan,  jtratioua 
to  hearing  this  speeoh,  had  written  his  "  masteriy  defease  of  Mr.  Hastings ;"  and  that,  being  thoa 
"prepoesossed"  and  committed  in  lavor  of  the  accnsed,  he  experienced  the  remarkable  change  of 
news  and  feelings  here  described.  Bat  tfae  fact  is,  bis  defense  of  Hastings  Was  written  after  the 
speech  in  qnestion  was  delivered ;  and  Mr.  Logan  therein  charged  the  Commons  with  having  acted, 
in  their  impeachment  of  Hastings,  "  from  motives  of  personal  animosiqr — not  from  regard  to  pablio 
joatioe."  It  is  incredible  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Logan's  character — a  distingaished  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland — ahonld  have  wntteu  such  a  pamphlet,  or  brought  such  a  charge,  only  a  few 
months  after  be  had  expressed  the  views  of  Mr.  Hastings  ascribed  to  htm  above.  This  anecdote 
must,  therefore,  have  related  to  some  other  person  who  was  confenoded  with  Mr.  Logan,  and  m^ 
be  nombered  with  the  many  ODcertainties  which  are  onnnnt  under  the  name  of  Literaiy  History. 
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most  popular  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  made  Mr.  Sheridan  much  more  formida- 
ble to  Mr.  Pitt,  during  his  long  and  di&cult  administration,  than  many  in  the  Oppo- 
ntion  ranks  trf"  far  greater  infonnation  and  leaMmiag  Abilities.  K otwithstanding  hit 
habitual  indolence,  and  the  round  of  otmTiviality  in  which  he  waji  oonatantly  en> 
gaged,  Sheridan  contrived  to  pick  up  enough  knowledge  of  the  leading  topics  in  de- 
bate to  make  him  a  severe  critic  on  the  measures  of  Mr.  Fitt.  If  authorities  or  re- 
Beaxoh  were  necessary,  he  would  frankly  say  to  his  friends  who  desired  his  aid,  "  You 
know  I  am  an  ignoramoB— here  1  am— inftnict  me,  and  I'll  do  my  best."  And 
■uoh  was  the  quicknen  and  penetration  <^  his  intellect,  that  he  wia  able,  with  sur- 
prising facility,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  information  thus  collected  for  his  use, 
and  to  pour  it  out  with  a  fire^ess  and  vivacity  which  were  so  much  the  greater 
because  his  mind  was  left  firee  and  unencumbered  by  the  effort  to  obtain  it.  A 
curious  instance  is  mentioned  of  his  boldness  on  such  occasions,  when  his  materials 
happened  to  fail  him.  In  1794,  when  he  came  to  reply  to  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Hastings'  counsel  on  the  Begum  charge,  his  friend,  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  un- 
dertook to  read  for  him  any  papers  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  bring  forward  in 
the  course  of  his  speech.  One  morning,  when  a  certain  paper  was  called  for,  Mr. 
Taylor  asked  him  for  the  bag  containing  his  docnments.  Sheridan  rejdied,  tn  a 
whisper,  that  he  had  neither  bag  ftor  papers — that  they  must  contrive,  by  dexterity 
and  boldness,  to  get  on  without  them.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  a  few  moments, 
called  again  for  the  minutes  of  evidence.  Taylor  pretended  to  send  for  the  bag, 
and  Sheridan  proceeded  with  the  utmost  confidence,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Within  a  few  minutes  the  "papers"  were  again  demanded,  when  Mr.  Fox  ran  up  to 
Taylor,  tnd  inquired  anxiously  for  the  bag.  "  The  man  has  no  bag,'*  says  Taylor, 
in  a  whisper,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Fox.  Sheridan,  in  the  mean  time, 
went  on — ^taking  the  facts  for  granted— in  his  boldest  strain.  When  stopped  by  the 
court,  and  reproved  for  his  negligence  in  not  bringing  forward  the  evidence,  he  as- 
sumed an  indignant  tone,  and  told  the  Chancellor  that,  "  as  a  manager  of  the  im- 
peachment in  b^alf  of  the  Commons,  he  shonld  conduct  the  case  as  he  thought  fit , 
that  it  was  his  most  ardent  desire  to  be  perfectly  correct  in  what  he  stated ;  and  that, 
should  he  fall  into  error,  the  printed  minutes  of  the  evidence  'would  correct  him  !" 

With  all  this  apparent  negligence,  however,  the  papers  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  ailer  his 
death,  disclosed  one  remarkable  &ct,  that  his  wit  was  most  of  it  studied  out  before- 
hand. His  commonplace  book  was  found  to  be  fall  of  hnmorons  thoughts  and  sport- 
ive turns,  put  down  usually  in  a  crude  state  just  as  they  occurred  to  his  mind,  and 
afterward  wrought  into  form  for  future  use.  To  this  collection  we  may  trace  a  lai^e 
part  of  those  playful  allusions,  keen  retorts,  sly  insinuations,  and  brilliant  sallies — 
the  jest,  the  frolic,  and  the  fun — which  flash  out  upon  us  in  his  speeches  in  a  man- 
ner so  easy,  natural,  and  yet  unexpected,  that  no  one  could  suspect  them  of  being  any 
thing  but  the  spontaneous  suggestions  of  the  moment.  His  biographer  has  truly  said 
that,  in  this  respect,  "  It  was  the  fate  of  Mr.  Sheridan  throughout  life — and  in  a  great 
degree,  perha|w  his  policy — to  gain  credit  for  excessive  indolence  and  carelessness, 
while  few  persons,  vrith  so  much  natural  briUiancy  of  talents,  ever  employed  more 
art  and  circumspecti(m  in  their  display." 

Mr.  Sheridan  usually  took  part  in  every  important  debate  in  Parliament,  and  gained 
much  applause,  in  1803,  by  a  speech  of  uncommon  eloquence,  in  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  unite  all  parties  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  when  threatened  with  inva- 
sion by  France.  In  the  course  of  this  speech,  he  turned  the  ridicule  of  the  House 
upon  Mr.  Addington,  the  prime  minister,  in  a  way  which  was  not  soon  Ibrgotten. 
Mr.  Addington  was  one  of  those  "  respectable"  half-way  men  with  whom  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  fault,  and  yet  whom  nobody  con£des  in  or  loves.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  physician,  and  there  was  something  in  his  air  and  manner  which  savored 
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of  the  pcofesnon,  and  had  given  him,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  appellation  of  *'  The 
Doctor."  IIt.  Sheridan,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  adverting  to  the  penonal  dislike 
of  muiy  to  Mr.  Addington,  q^uoted  the  lines  of  Martial : 

Non  atoo  te,  Babioe,  neo  poHom  dioore  qaare; 
Hoc  tantom  poNun  dioenv  hdb  uno  te ; 

and  added  the  Engluih  parody : 

I  do  not  like  yon.  Doctor  Fell ; 
Tbe  reoBOD  wfay  I  am  not  tell ; 
Bat  tbu,  I'm  tare,  I  know  fall  well, 
I  do  not  like  ;on,  Doclcr  Fell. 

Hia  waggish  emphasis  on  the  word  doctor,  and  his  suhsequent  repetition  of  it  in  the 
eoune  of  his  speech,  called  forth  peals  of  laughtCT ;  and  thenceforth  the  minister 
was  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Doctor.*  The  Oppoeltion  papers  took  up 
the  title,  and  twisted  and  tortured  it  into  every  form  of  attack,  till  Mr.  Addington 
was  borne  down  and  driven  from  office  by  mere  ridicule— a  weapon  which  is  often 
more  fatal  than  argument  to  men  of  Hwderate  abilities  in  high  political  stations. 

Mr.  Sheridan  had  always  lived  beyond  his  means,  and  was  utterly  ruined  in  1809, 
by  the  burning  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theater,  which  comprified  all  his  property.  He  was 
also  betrayed  by  his  convivial  habits  into  gross  intemperance.  Wine  being  no  longer 
of  sufficient  strength  to  quicken  his  faculties  for  Gouversation  or  debate,  stronger 
liquors  were  substituted.  A  person  sitting  one  evening  in  a  ooffee-house,  near  St. 
Stephen's  Ohapel,  saw,  to  his  surprise,  a  gentleman  with .  papers  before  him,  after 
taking  tea,  pour  the  contents  of  a  decanter  of  brandy  into  a  tumbler,  and  drink  it  oiT 
without  dilution.  He  then  gathered  up  his  papers  and  wqnt  out.  Shortly^er,  the 
spectator,  on  entering  the  gallery  of  the  House  oS  Commons,  heard  the  brandy-drink- 
er, to  his  astonishment,  deUver  a  long  and  brilliant  spee^.  It  was  Mr.  Sheridan ! 
The  natural  consequences  of  such  a  life  were  not  slow  in  overtaking  him :  he  soon 
became  bankrupt  in  character  and  health,  as  well  as  in  fortune.  The  relief  which 
he  occasionally  obtained  from  his  friends  served  only  to  protract  his  misery.  He 
was  harassed  with  writs  and  executions,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  sinking  under 
disease ;  and  a  sherifi^s  officer,  but  for  the  intervention  of  his  physician,  would  have 
carried  him  in  his  blanket  to  prison.  A  powerful  writer  in  the  Morning  Post  now 
called  the  att^tion  of  the  public  to  his  wretched  condition.  "  Oh  !  delay  not  to 
draw  aside  the  curtain  within  which  that  proud  ^rit  hides  its  sufierings.  Prefei 
ministering  in  the  chambers  of  sickness  to  mustering  at '  the  splendid  sorrows  which 
adorn  the  hearse' — I  say,  life  and  succor  against  Westminster  Abbey  and  a  funeral !'' 
Men  of  all  ranks  were  roused.  His  chamber  was  crowded  with  sympathizing  friends, 
but  it  was  too  late.  He  died  on  tiie  7th  of  July,  1816,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  a 
melancholy  example  of  brilliant  talents  sacrificed  to  a  love  of  display  and  convivial 
indulgence.  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  only  spot  of  the  Poet's  Comer 
which  remained  unoccupied.  His  pall  was  borne  by  royal  and  noble  dukes,  by  earls 
and  marquesses,  and  his  funeral  procession  was  oomp<wed  of  the  most  ^stinguished 
Dobilitjr  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom.' 

*  The  Bcottish  members  having  deserted  Mr.  Addington  in  some  debate  abont  diit  time,  Mr. 
Sheridan  convalaed  the  House  by  saddenly  exclaiming,  in  the  worda  of  the  meaaenger  to  Mac- 
beth, Doctor,  "thaTuAnxs  fiy  from  thee!" 

*  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  following  lines,  gave  vent  to  bis  feelings  at  the  condact  of  those  who  deserted 
Sheridan  in  bis  poverty,  but  crowded  aronnd  taa  death-bed  and  flocked  to  bis  funeral  wiUi  all  the 
tokens  ctftbeir  early  retpeot  and  a^tumt 

How  proud  they  can  press  to  the  funentl  amy 
Of  him  whom  they  shunn'd  in  his  sickness  and  sorrDW— 

How  bailiffi  lavf  seize  his  last  blanket  to-^y, 
Whose  pall  shall  be  held  np  by  nobloB  to^nomw ! 
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Wraxall,  in  his  Posthumous  Hemoin,  vtA.  i.,  36-8,  gives  the  IbUowing  descripttou 
of  Mr.  Sheridan's  person  and  manner  of  speaking  in  his  best  days,  before  intemper- 
ance had  b^n  its  ravages  on  his  body  or  mind.  "  His  countenanoe  and  features 
had  in  them  something  peculiarly  pleasing,  indicative  at  once  of  intellect,  humor, 
and  gayety.  All  these  charaoteristicB  played  about  his  lips  when  speaking,  and  oper- 
ated with  inocmceivable  attraction ;  for  ^ey  anticipated,  as  it  were,  to  the  eye  the 
efiect  produced  by  his  oratoiy  on  the  ear ;  thus  opening  for  him  a  sure  way  to  the 
heart  or  the  understanding.  Even  the  tones  of  bis  voice,  which  were  singularly 
mellifluous,  aided  the  general  effect  of  his  eloquence ;  nor  was  it  accompanied  by 
Borke's  unjdeasant  Irish  accent.  Pitt's  enunciation  was  unquestionably  more  impos- 
ing, dipiified,  and  sonoions ;  Fox  displayed  more  argument,  as  well  as  vehemence ; 
Burtce  possessed  more  fancy  and  enthunasm ;  but  Sheridan  won  his  way  by  a  sort 
of  fascination." 

"  He  possessed  a  ductility  and  versatility  of  talents  which  no  public  man  in  our 
time  has  equaled ;  and  these  intellectual  «idowments  were  sustained  by  a  suavity 
of  temper  that  seemed  to  set  at  defiance  all  attempts  to  mffle  or  discompoae  it 
Flaying  with  his  irritable  or  angry  antagonist,  Sheridan  exposed  him  by  sallies  of  wit, 
or  attacked  him  with  classic  elegance  of  satire  ;  performing  this  arduous  task  in  the 
face  of  a  crowded  assembly,  without  losing  for  an  instant  either  his  presence  of  mind, 
his  facility  of  expression,  or  his  good  humor.  He  wounded  deepest,  indeed,  when  he 
smiled,  and  convulsed  his  hearers  with  laughter  while  the  olgeet  of  his  ridicule  w 
uiimadvernon  was  twisting  under  the  lash.  Pitt  and  Dundas,  who  presented  the 
fairest  marks  for  his  attack,  found,  by  experience,  that  though  they  might  repel,  they 
could  not  confound,  and  still  less  could  they  silence  or  vanquish  him.  In  every 
attempt  that  they  made,  by  introducing  personalities,  or  illiberal  reflections  on  his 
private  life  and  literary  or  dramatie  occupations,  to  disconcert  him,  he  turned  their 
weapons  on  themselves.  Nor  did  he,  while  thus  chastising  his  adversary,  alter  a 
muscle  of  his  own  countenance ;  which,  as  well  as  his  gestures,  seemed  to  partici- 
pate, and  display  the  unalterable  serenity  of  his  intellectual  formation.  Rarely  did 
he  elevate  his  voice,  and  never  exoept  in  subservience  to  tiie  dictates  of  his  judgment, 
with  the  view  to  produce  a  corresponding  effect  on  his  audience.  Yet  he  was  always 
heard,  generally  listened  to  with  eagerness,  and  could  obtain  a  hearing  at  almost  any 
hour.  Burke,  who  wanted  Sheridan's  nice  tact  and  his  amenity  of  manner,  was 
continually  coughed  down,  and  on  those  occasions  be  lost  his  temper.  Even  Fox 
often  tired  the  House  by  the  repetitions  which  he  introduced  into  his  speeches.  Sher- 
idan never  abused  their  patience.  Whenever  he  xose,  they  antidpated  a  rich  repast 
of  wit  without  acrimony,  seasoned  by  allusions  and  citatioos  the  most  delicate,  yet 
obvious  in  their  application." 


Still,  H  •honld  bo  remembered  that  mcb  deiertioD  ia  the  iaevitable  &te  of  degrading  vice,  and 
eipecially  of  the  beastly  intemperBOce  to  which  Bheridanhad  bo  long  been  abandoned.  Large  coa- 
tribationa  had  prerioiuly  been  made  for  his  relief,  bat  hia  improvidence  knew  no  bounds ;  and  he 
bad  for  some  time  redaced  himaelf  to  mch  a  state  that  few  of  bis  old  acqoaintances  could  visit  him 
withoQt  pain,  or  (it  may  be  added)  without  the  deepest  morti&catioa  to  himself,  thoagh  ibej  might 
wish,  after  his  death,  to  do  honor  to  his  memory  aa  a  man  oS  genius. 
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OF  MR.  aHERTOAN  ON  BUMMING  DP  THE  EVIDENCE  ON  THE  SECOND,  OB  BEGUM  CHARGE  AGAINST 
WARREN  HASTINGS,  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  SITTING  AS  A  HIGH  COURT  OF 
PARLLUnifT,  JUKE,  178& 

XMTAODUCTION. 

The  BflSBDU,  or  princeua  referred  to  in  thli  xpoech.  wm  tha  aotber  tnd  widow  of  the  celebrated 
Bqjih'  Dowlah,  Habob  of  Oodo,  a  Ungdooi  en  tba  ■pperwatan  ot  tba  OaagM.  At  Ida  duA,  ha  be- 
(lasatbed  fiir  dteir  nppart  Iwrga  ynriy  MremiM  fmm  Am  gntKmmit  lands,  oaOedioyA^w,^  in  addition 
tD  tba  treaaotM  ha  bad  aMnuattlatsd  daring  bia  niga.  He  leftltii  tfatma  to  Asoph  Dowlab, »  aon  tgr  the 
Toimger  "Begna,  who  pnred  to  be  a  maa  of  weak  iotaUcet  and  dabanched  haUt^  and  who  non  baeame 
a  vam  vaaaal  of  tha  Baat  India  Company,  nadar  die  gorennneat  of  Ur.  Haattaigi.  To  ■aeon  hia  lobjee- 
tioa  and  gnard  agaimt  iora^ion  from  the  neighboring  atataa,  Mr.  Haadngi  compeQsd  bint  to  take  hrge 
snmben  of  BrUab  troopa  into  hia  pay;  Ihu  reUering  the  Company  of  enomiona  expenae,  and  Balffecting 
Am  natires  totbe  aerereat  eaafltioiHi  from  men  oeteniibly  placed  aaoong  tham  far  AeEr  prateotiaii.  Single 
oficera  of  the  Bridah  army  were  known  to  have  accnmnlated  fortonei  of  leveral  hnndred  thonaand 
poonda  daring  a  few  yeara  aervice  in  Oade.  Nearly  tbe  whole  kingdom  waa  thna  redooed  froin  a  atate 
of  the  higfaeat  pntpert^,  to  beggaiy  and  rain.  The  yoong  Maboh  waa  onaUe  to  make  hia  regolar  pay- 
nenCa  of  tribote,  nnlil,  at  tbe  doae  of  1780,  a  ddit  of  £1,400,000  atood  againat  him  oa  tbe  Company'a  booka. 

Mr.  BattiDga  waa,  at  thia  time,  in  tbe  moat  preaaing  want  of  money.  He  had  powerful  enemiea  at  Cal- 
cutta ;  bia  oontinaance  in  office  depended  on  hia  being  able  to  relieve  tbe  Company  at  once  from  itm  finan- 
cud  diflfatdriea  j  and  to  do  thia  effectnally  waa  tbe  object  of  hia  menKnbie  Joomey  into  npper  India,  in 
Joly,  1780.  He  k»ksd  to  two  aooicea  of  aapply,  Benarea  attd  Oode ;  and  from  one  or  both  of  theae.  be 
waa  detennined  to  extort  tha  maana  of  relief  from  all  hia  embartaaamenba.  In  reapeot  to  Benarea,  Mr. 
Uill  Btatea,  in  bia  Britith  India,  that  Cbeyte  Bing,  tbe  R^ah  of  that  kingdom,  had  paid  hia  tribnto  "  with 
an  exactneaa  rarely  exemplified  in  the  hiatory  of  the  tribntary  prinoea  of  Hindostan."  Bat  the  tame 
ayatem  had  been  adopted  with  him,  aa  with  the  Nabob  of  Oode  and  when  he  at  laat  declared  bia  inabil- 
ity  to  pay,  llr.  Haatioga  threw  hia  into  prison  dnrii^  tiie  jonmey  mentitmed  above,  deprived  him  of  hia 
tbfime,  end  atripped  liim  of  all  hia  treaanrea.  They  proved,  however,  to  be  only  £SOO,000,  a  asm  far  abort 
of  what  Hr.  Haatioga  expected,  for  be  bad  alwaya  aappoaed  the  Ri^h  to  be  poaaeaaed  of  immenae  hoarda- 
of  wealti). 

Diaappointed  in  hia  flrat  object,  tbe  Oovenor  Oeneral  now  tnrned  hia  attention  to  Onde.  He  knew 
the  yonng  Nabob  would  be  ready,  on  Almoat  any  tenna,  to  pnrchaae  deliverance  from  die  troopa  which 
were  qnartered  on  hia  kingdom.  He  accordingly  appointed  a  meeting  with  him  at  Cbonar,  a  fortresa  of 
Benarea,  Beptember  19th,  1781.  Hera  the  Nabob  aecretly  offered  him  a  bribe  of  Xl  00,000.  Hr.  Haatinga 
took  it;  whether  with  the  intentioD  to  keep  it  aa  hia  own  or  pay  it  over  to  the  Company,  doea  not  cer- 
tainly appear.  The  tranaaction,  however,  ioon  became  public,  and  the  money  waa  finally  paid  over,  bat 
not  without  a  letter  from  Mr.  Haatinga  to  tbe  Board  of  Directors,  intimatiDg  in  the  most  aignificant  ternia 
hia  anxie^  to  retain  the  money.  On  thia  point,  Mr.  Sheridan  loaches  widi  great  force  in  the  pn^reaa 
of  hia  speed).  Bat  Aaopb  Dowlab  was  not  to  eacape  ao  eaaily.  A  much  larger  aum  than  £100,000  was 
needed,  and  he  was  at  length  driven  to  an  arrangement  by  which  It  waa  agreed,  in  the  words  o(  Mr.  Mill, 
"that  his  Highness  shoold  be  relieved  from  die  expense,  which  he.  was  unable  to  bear,  <tf  the  English 
broops  and  geatlemen;  and  be,  cm  Ins  pait»  engaged  to  atrip  die  Beguma  of  both  their  toeasaraa  and  dieir 
ja^ra,  deliverli^  to  the  Governor  Oeneral  tbe  praoeeda."— Ztn<.  India,  iv^  37S.  In  other  worda,  he 
waa  to  rob  bis  mother  and  bia  grand  mother,  not  ontjr  of  all  tiielr  pmpen^,  bat  of  tlw  yearly  inoame  left 
by  hia  faAer  be  their  aapport. 

But  it  waa  easier  lor  the  Nabob  to  promiae  tban  to  petfimi,  Sudi  irera  Ae  auuHglea  of  natare  and 
reUgicm  in  his  braaat  that  frr  three  tnoDtfaa  be  baaitatod  and  delqred.  while  Mr.  Haatlngii  who  waa  is  the 
ntnoat  need  of  BDOney,  waa  nnp>>S  l>iBi  to  die  peribrmaace.  Finally,  Mr.  Middletoa,  tba  Eeaident  at 
Onde,  waa  ordered  to  cut  die  matter  abort— "to  laperaeda  the  antla^^trf  die  Nabobs  and  perfimn  die 
aeceasaiy  maaaares  by  die  operal^  of  Bt^jlab  troops"  If  there  waa  any  farther  del^.  Under  thia 
tbraat;  Aao|di  reBDmed  die  j^[kin§i  bat  deolarad,  in  so  doing,' that  it  waa  "anaot  of  oompnlidoB."  Tbe 
traaaurea  were  aext  to  be  aeizad.  They  were  atored  la  tbe  Zenana  or  Haram  at  Fyubad,  where  the 
prinoeaaea  reaided;  a  aaered  indosnre,  guuded  widi  anpeisdtiona'veDerntion  b^-die  religion  of  tba  Him- 
dooe,  agninat  aoceaa  of  all  except  ks  own  Inmitee.  A  Ixidy  of  XngHah  tmops,  under  tbe  goidaooa  of  Mr. 
UiddletoD,  mailed  to  VjiahmS,  on  die  8di  of  January,  178^  and  demanded  tlie  Ireaaaraa.  Tliey  ware 


•  Tbe  lands  tbaa  fiumed  were  alao  eaHed  Jagkbra,  and  thoae  who  £tnned  them  jogkiredan. 
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refated,  and  ifae  town  noi  cutie  were  immediately  taken  by  ttona.  The  Zenana  vas  now  in  the  power 
of  tfie  Engliib;  bat  Ur.  Uiddleton  ihroak  from  an  act  ofprofanalbn  wbich  woald  probably  hare  created 
a  generat  revolt  tbroagboat  Oada,  and  endeavored  to  break  the  ipirit  of  the  Begams  by  other  meana. 
He  threw  into  priacHi  their  two  ministers  of  atate,  aged  men  of  the  higheit  diitinction ;  abridged  tfaem 
of  their  food,  till  they  were  on  the  borders  of  atarvation ;  tortored  tiiem  witfa  tfae  laah;  deprived  the  in- 
mates  of  the  Zenana  of  their  ordinary  sapply  provisions,  till  tfaey  were  on  the  point  of  perisbiug  of 
wnnt;  and  Ana  socceeded  in  extorting  property  to  tfae  amount  of  £600/)00,  leaving  theae  wretcbed  Worn 
eo  nothing  for  their  sapport  or  oomfort  not  even  their  common  bonaeliold  ot^iuiU. 

Such  was  the  diarga  whidi  Mr.  Sberidu  waa  now  to  lay  befiira  the  Honaa  of  hardM,  oo  tbe  fbarteeDtti 
day  of  tfae  trial,  Mr.  Fox  having  previoasly  aabmittsd  that  wfaidi  related  to  the  treatment  of  Cheyte  Sing. 
Tb^  fiwta  in  this  eaae  were  not  denied  by  Mr>  Hutings  aa  to  any  of  the  important  particnhus.  His  de- 
fense was  this;  (1.)  TbU  the  property  ^  not  Moag  to  tbe  Begoms.  (3.)  Tb»t  ibeir  pinnder  waa  de- 
manded by  atate  necesai^.  <3.)  That  they  had  rebelled  agaioat  him  by  attempting  to  aasttt  Cheyte  Bhig, 
wben  deposed;  indnclog  tbe  Atredon,  or  flwmen  of  Aojt^ura,  to  reabt  their  rewmptiop;  and 
promoting  iDSDirectioM  in  Onde.  To  get  affldavlti  on  Aeae  pmnts,  Mr.  Haitiiig*  had  wnt  Ms  firiend, 
Sir  Elijah  Impey^  Chief  Jaatioa  of  Bengd.  some  bondreds  of  milee  into  Oode.  (4.]  That  be  was  net  re- 
sponsible Ibr  die  crnedtiea  practiced  on  tiie  Bagmns  and  tbair  nblMers,  beoanae  be  bad  given  no  direct 
order  on  tiuA  snlijeat.  fioclt  was  Mr.  Hastinge*  defoaae  befiira  Aa  Hon^e  of  Cooraidas  t  and  henoa  Mr. 
Sheridan  shaped  Ua  spaedi  befim  the  Hoose  of  Iiorda  to  meet  these  ptdnta. 

After  diihlaimtng,  in  Ui  esor^nn,  tboia  vindodve  feoliaga  n  londly  ehaived  vpon  the  BMugan  by 
Mr.  Hastiogi'  ftieods: 

I.  Ha  piovea  by  tbe  testimony  of  LaedConmaUiallie  wrebdied  eonditian  to  wUcli  Oada  wu 
dmigea  all  ita  oslanutiea  on  tba  misguverument  and  violence  of  Mr.  Hastinga ;  and  ibowa  tiiat  it  waa 
neveitbelau  extremely  JilBcnlt,  at  socb  a  distance,  to  piednoe  Aa  fnll  evidence  wliidi  mi^t  be  desued 
of  wbst  every  one  know  to  be  the  fket 

XL  He  than  dwalla  at  large  OB  the  avidraee.  (1.)  Iliat  afibrded  by  Mr.  Hastings  bimielC  in  dm  e»- 
traJictorg  natnre  of  bis  varioos  deCansea  before  tbe  Hoose  of  Comnxxis.  (S.)  That  whidi  went  to  Acm 
the  cbaractar  and  atation  c£  Aa  Begnma,  and  Aeir  perfect  riglit  to  the  property  they  held.  Tbe  latt«r 
is  proved  fay  the  aplioit  decliion  of  tfae  Cooncil  at  Calcatta,  aanctioQed  by  Mr.  Hasdnga  himself,  aftw 
deliberate  inqnliy;  and  abo  by  tfae  gnaranteea  of  the  Company,  fbonded  on  that  deciaion. 

III.  Ha  biiefly  toncfaea  on  tbe  plea  of  State  Neceaaity,  and  r^eota  it  with  indignation,  as  wholly  in- 
applicable to  a  ease  like  Aia. 

XV.  Ha  takes  np  the  treaty  at  Chonar  for  planderitig  the  Begoms,  and  the  pretezta  by  which  it  bad 
been  jnatified.  Here  he  comments  with  great  aeveri^  on  tbe  condnct  of  Impey  in  taking  the  ailldavita, 
and  his  appeannoe  before  tiie  Lords  aa  a  witoeas — goes  at  great  lengA  in  an  examination  of  tbe  affl- 
daviti— shows  by  a  comparison  of  datea  and  by  other  circamatances,  that  tbe  whole  of  this  defense  was 
an  afUr^hougkt,  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Hastbgi,  saboeqaent  to  tbe  treaty,  to  excnse  his  condnct  and  that 
there  were  caoses  enongh  for  the  oomuodons  in  Ond^  arising  oat  of  Aeoppceasku  of  Ae  Ki^Uib,  wiA- 
oat  any  intervention  of  the  Bagnms. 

V.  He  describes  Ae  scenes  connected  wiA  the  resamption  of  Ae  jagkim,  mad  tbe  cmehies  inflidad 
npon  Ae  Begoma  and  Aeir  mihiaten  to  extort  Ae  treaanrea. 

VI.  He  charges  all  Aese  crimes  and  craeltjes  upon  Mr.  Hastinga,  as  committed  by  bla  aoAcrind 
agents,  and  rendered  necessary  by  his  expresa  instmctions. 

This  apeech,  considered  as  a  eommmt  on  evidence,  is  one  of  great  ability,  ootwttfaitanding  Ae  imperfect 
manner  in  wbich  it  is  reported.  It  was  a  task  for  which  Mr.  Sheridan's  mind  waa  pecnliarly  fitted.  His 
keen  aujvcity,  ready  wit.  and  tboroagh  knowledge  of  the  hnman  heart,  had  here  Ae  widest  acope  for 
Aeir  exerciae.  He  shows  nnoommon  tact  In  sifting  testimony,  detecting  motives,  and  exposing  Ae  snb- 
terfoges,  contradictions,  and  falsehoods  of  Mr.  Hastings  and  hia  friends.  Intermingled  wiA  Ae  exambi- 
ation  of  the  evidence,  Aere  is  a  great  deal  of  keen  satire  and  bitter  aarcasm,  which  mast  have  told  pow- 
erfnUy  oo  Ae  andleace,  especially  when  set  off  by  Aat  easy,  pointed,  and  bnmorons  style  of  delivery,  in 
which  Mr.  Sheridan  ao  greatiy  excelled.  When  ha  rises  into  a  hif^er  strain,  as  in  examining  Mr.  Has^ 
ings'  plea  of  "atate  necessify,"  ar  describing  Ae  desperation  of  Ae  natives,  throwing  Aemselves  on  the 
swotda  of  Ae  soldiery,  under  Ae  crael  exactions  of  Mtjot  Hanoey,  he  is  tmly  and  powerfully  eloqnent. 
His  attempU  to  be  paAetic  or  sentimental,  aa  in  bis  bmoas  doacriplioa  of  Filial  Pie^,  are  an  utter  foU- 
ure.  It  is  Ais  passage,  in  connectuin  wiA  bis  constant  tendency  to  strain  after  effect,  wUeb  baa  led 
some,  at  Ae  present  day,  to  noderrate  Ae  talents  of  Mr.  Aeridan,  and  treat  him  as  a  mere  ranter.  His 
biographer,  Mr.  Moore,  snggasts  Aat  many  of  Ae  Uemidies  in  his  printed  apeeobes  may  be  asoribad  to 
the  bad  taate  erf  bis  reporter,  wbn  makes  even  Mr.  Fox  talk,  at  times,  in  very  ktty  and  extnvagant  lan- 
guage. TUa  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  tras,  bat  vroMU  not  donbt  Aat  Aa  "iknlta  of  taate"  apokenef 
by  Mr.  Windham  lay  in  this  diractun.  Sheridan  kioked  apon  Aa  aodlence  in  Westminster  Hall  wiA 
the  eye  of  an  actor.  He  aaw  Ae  admirable  i^pottau^  irinch  it  aSbrded  bim  for  aeeido  eflbctt  and  be 
obvioualy  reaorted  to  eU^tn^  In  maiqr  pasaagea,  wUob  be  contrived  to  make  most  cf  Us  anffience  fbel 
were  his  beat  ones,  when  Any  were  re^y  bia  wont  Still  Ibeae  form  only  a  small  part  of  Aa  speedy 
and  Awe  are  many  paasages  to  wbiob  we  can  not  deny  Aa  praise  of  high  and  genoine  afoqaenoe. 
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SPBBQH,  &o. 

Mt  I>oej>9, — flfaall  not  wftste  your  Lordships' 
tune  DOT  my  own,  bj  any  preliminary  observa- 
tions  OD  the  importanoe  of  the  subject  before 
ytm,  or  on  the  propriety  of  oar  bringing  it  in  this 
atdcKDn  manner  to  a  final  deoision.  My  honorw 
ablo  irienti  [Mr.  Burke],  the  prinoipal  mover  of 
the  impeachment,  has  already  exeeated  the  task ' 
in  a  my  the  moat  masterly  and  UBpraniTe^  He, 
Those  indigoaot  and  entarprising  geoiqt,  rooied 
by  the  calls  (Jpablie  jostice,  has,  vith  nnpreoe- 
deoted  labor,  persererance,  and  eloquence,  excit- 
ed <nie  branch  of  the  Legislature  to  the  vindica- 
tiott  of  ODr  national  obaraoter,  and  through  whose 
means  the  House  Commons  now  makes  this 
embodied  stand  in  favov  of  man  against  man's 
iniquity,  need  hardly  be  followed  on  the  gnteral 
grounds  of  the  prosecution. 

Con&ding  in  Uie  dignity,  the  liberality,  and  in- 
telligenoe  of  the  tribunal  before 'n^ich 
^ij^^X-  I  ^^^^  honor  to  appear  in  my 
m  fiMii^  delegated  capacity  of  a  manager,  I  do 
not,  indeed,  conceive  it  necessary  to  engage  ymr 
Lordships'  attention  lot  a  single  moment  widi 
any  introdnetwy  animadTeruoas.  Bnt  there  is 
one  point  wfaioh  here  presents  itself  that  it  be- 
comes me  not  to  overlook.  Insifluatioia  have 
been  thrown  out  that  my  honorable  oollei^nes 
and  myself  are  actuated  by  motives  of  mal^nily 
ag^ost  the  unfortunate  prisonn  at  the  bar.  An 
imputation  of  so  serious  a  nature  can  nor  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  altogether  witbont  ctanment ; 
though  it  comes  in  so  loose  a  shape,  in  such 
whispers  and  oblique  bints  as  to  prove  to  a 
certainty  that  it  was  made  in  the  crasciousness, 
and,  therefore,  with  the  einnu]upeoti<n  of  Use- 
hood. 

I  can,  my  Lords,  most  ocmndently  aver,  that  a 
prosecution  more  disinterested  in  all  its  motives 
and  ends ;  more  free  from  personal  malice  or 
personal  interest ;  more  perfectly  public,  and 
more  purely  animated  by  the  simple  and  un- 
mixed spirit  of  jnstiee,  never  was  brought  in 
any  oonntry,  at  any  time,  by  any  body  of  men, 
against  any  Individual.  What  possible  resent- 
ment can  we  entertain  against  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  ?  What  possible  interest  can  we  have 
in  bis  oonviotion  ?  What  possible  otgeot  of  a 
penonal  nature  can  we  accomplish  by  bis  min  7 
For  myself,  my  Lords,  I  make  this  solemn  assev- 
eration, that  I  discharge  my  breast  of  all  malice, 
hatred,  and  ill  will  against  ^e  prisoner,  if  at  any 
time  indignation  at  his  crimes  has  planted  in  it 
these  passions ;  and  I  believe,  my  Lords,  that  I 
may  with  equal  troth  answer  for  every  one  of 
my  colleagues. 

We  are,  my  Lords,  anxious,  in  stating  tbe 
crimes  with  which  be  is  diarged,  to  keep  oat 
reedleotion  the  person  of  the  nofartunnte  pris- 
oosr.  In  {woaecntiag  him  to  ooaviotian,  we  are 
impelled  only  bj  a  sinoere  abhomnoa  of  his 
gtult,  and  a  saagaine  hope  of  remedying  future 
delinquency.  We  can  lutve  no  private  incentive 
to  tbe  part  we  have  taken.  We  are  actuated 
Mogly  by  the  zeal  we  feel  for  the  public  welfare, 


and  by  an  honest  solicitude  for  the  hcmtx'  of  our 
country,  and  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  un- 
der its  d«ninion  and  protection. 

With  such  views,  we  really,  my  Lords,  lose' 
sight  of  Mr.  Hastings,  who,  however  great  in 
some  other  respects,  is  too  insignificant  to  be 
blended  with  these  important  circntnstances. 
The  onlbrtanBte  prisoner  is,  at  best,  to  my  mind, 
no  mighty  object.  Amid  the  series  of  mischiefs 
and  enormities  to  my  tente  seeming  to  surround 
him,  what  is  he  but  a  petty  nucleus,  involved 
in  its  lamiiut,  scarcely  seen  or  heard  of  7 

This  prosecntion,  my  Lords,  was  not,  as  is  al- 
leged, "  begot  in  prejudice,  and  nursed  in  error." 
It  originated  in  the  dearest  conviction  of  the 
wrongs  which  tbe  natives  of  Hindostan  have  en- 
dured by  the  maladministration  of  those  in  whose 
hands  this  country  had  placed  extensive  powers ; 
which  ought  to  lave  been  exercised  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  governed,  bat  which  was  nsed  by  the 
priscMier  for  the  shameful  purpose  of  oppression. 
I  repeat  with  emphads,  my  Lords,  th^  nothing 
parsittalor  malioiooB  has  indooed  ns  to  institntn 
this  proeecBtion.  It  is  absoid  to  snppose  it 
We  oome  to  your  Lordriiipe'  bar  as  the  repra- 
sentatives  of  Uie  Commons  ttf  England ;  and,  as 
acting  in  this  public  'oe^iaei^,  it  might  as  trnfy 
be  8^  that  the  Commons,  in  whose  name 
impeachment  is  brought  before  yoor  Lordships, 
were  actuated  by  enmity  to  the  prisoner,  as  that 
we,  tbeir  deputed  organs,  have  any  private  spleeu 
to  gratify  in  discharging  the  duty  imposed  upon 
us  by  our  principals. 

Tour  Lordships  will  also  reoollect  and  dis* 
criminate  between  impeachment  for  i>aMKit«i. 
capital  offenses  and  impeachment  for  oH^^/ji^ 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  In 
an  impeachment  of  tbe  former  kind,  when  the 
life  of  an  individual  is  to  be  forfeited  on  convic- 
tion, if  malignity  be  indulged  in  giving  a  strong 
tinctnre  and  coloring  to  facts,  the  tenderness  of 
man's  nature  will  revolt  at  it;  for,  however 
strongly  indignant  we  may  be  at  the  perpetra- 
tion ^offenses  of  a  gron  quality,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing that  will  protect  an  accused  person  from  the 
influenee  of  malignly  in  such  a  situation ;  bat 
whore  no  traces  of  this  malice  are  discoverable, 
where  no  thirst  lot  blood  is  seen,  where,  seeking 
for  exemplary  more  than  sangoinary  justice,  an 
impeachment  is  brought  for  high  crimes  and 
misdMueanors,  malice  will  not  be  imputed  to  the 
prosecutors  if,  in  illustration  oi  the  crimes  al- 
leged, they  should  adduce  every  poesible  ciroam* 
stance  in  support  of  tbeir  allegations.  Why 
will  it  not?  Because  their  ends  have  nothing 
abhorrent  to  human  tenderness.  Because,  in 
such  a  case  as  the  present,  for  instance,  all  that 
is  aimed  at  in  ctnvioting  the  priaoaw  is  a  tem- 
porary seclusion  from  the  sooie^  ttf  his  coun- 
trymen, whose  name  he  has  tarnished  by  his 
crimes,  and  a  deduction  from  the  enormons 
spmls  which  be  boa  accumulated  by  his  greedy 
rapacity. 

I.  The  only  matter  which  I  shall,  in  this  stage 
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of  mf  inquiry,  lay  before  your  Lofdahips,  in  order 

wntcM  H«.  *°  K'™  iwpfOMion  of  the  in- 

4itic»nrouda,  gaence  of  the  orimes  on  the  pruoner 

uJHr.  Hut'  .      -        L-  i_ 

iui'  mrpowi-  over  the  ooontry  u  whtoh  they  were 
If  dMnfar  ggmmiu^^  i,  (o  refer  to  some  pas- 
sages  in  a  letter  of  the  Earl  OorowaUis.^ 

Yoa  see,  my  Lords,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  ought  to  have  been  a  blesnog  to 
the  powers  in  India  oooneoted  with  it,  has 
proved  a  scourge  to  the  natives,  and  the  oanse 
of  desdatioD  to  their  most  flourishing  pronmes. 

Beh(4d,  my  Lotds,  tlui  firigfatfid  |Mottir«  of  the 
wnaequenees  of  a  government  of  violaoce  and 
opjmssion  I  Surely  the  ooadition  of  wretched- 
ness to  which  this  once  happy  and  independent 
prince  is  reduced  by  our  cruelty,  and  the  rain 
which  in  some  way  has  been  brought  upon  faia 
country,  call  loudly  upon  your  Lordships  to  in- 
terpose, and  to  rescue  the  national  honor  and 
reputation  from  the  infamy  to  which  both  will 
be  exposed,  if  no  investigation  be  made  into  the 
causes  of  their  oalamities,  and  no  punishment  in- 
flicted on  the  authors  of  them.  By  policy  as 
well  as  justioe,  you  are  vehonently  urged  to 
vindicate  the  Ei^lidi  ebaraoter  in  the  East; 
for,  uj  Lorda,  it  is  oiuufoK  that  the  native 
poweia  have  ao  little  nUanoa  on  our  bithfthat 
the  imservatioa  rfoorpoasMsioin  in  that  diviaioo 
cf  ^  vorid  oan  only  iw  efieeted  by  omvinoing 
the  priaoei  that  a  reiigioos  adhere ooe  to  its  en- 
gagennents  with  tham  ihaU  hereafter  dittingnish 
our  India  government.' 


)  Here  llr.  Sheridaii  read  die  letter  ofliord  Com- 
walUs,  tbea  Goramor  Oeneral  of  India,  which  stated 
t^ftt  be  had  beeo  received  by  the  Nabob  Vizier 
[Asopfa  Dowlah]  with  evety  mark  of  friendship  and 
respect;  bat  that  tfie  attentions  oftfae  court  of  Lnck- 
now  [the  capital  of  Oode]  did  not  prevent  bis  seeing 
the  desolation  that  overspread  tfae  face  of  tiie  conn- 
ti7,thesigbt(tfwbidi  had  shocked  lua  very  soul;  that 
be  spoke  to  the  Nabob  oo  the  labjact,  and  earnestly 
recommended  to  him  to  adopt  some  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  might  restore  the  prosperity  of  his 
kingdom  and  make  his  people  happy ;  that  the  de- 
graded prince  replied  to  his  Lordsbip, "  that  as  long 
as  tito  demands  of  tfie  Ei^liA  govennBSBt  upon  ttie 
revenue  of  Onde  shoold  reBntin  nnHmited,  be,  the 
Nabob,  conid  have  no  intefeit  in  establiahiog  econ. 
omy.  and  that,  while  they  oonttnaed  to  interi'ere  in 
the  internal  regulations  of  the  coantiy,  it  would  be 
in  vain  Idr  htm  to  attempt  any  salatary  reform;  for 
tbst  bii  sabjecu  knew  he  was  ooly  a  cipher  in  Ids 
own  dominians,  and  therefore  laughed  at  and  de- 
spised bis  aothori^  aud  that  of  bis  subjects. 

Tfae  revenue  of  Onde,  before  its  connection  with 
the  £aglisfa,  exceeded  three  miUienu  of  pounds  ster- 
ling ayear,  and  was  levied  vrithoot  any  deterkxation 
of  the  ooontry.  Within  a  veiy  few  rears  the  oooit. 
try  was  reduced,  by  exactions  «  the  Company 
and  ita  agents,  in  connecti(m  with  the  misgovem- 
uient  of  the  Nabob,  to  the  condition  described  above 
by  Lord  Comwallii. 

■  To  prove  the  necessity  of  bringing  such  a  con- 
viction to  the  mind  of  every  native  prince,  Mr.  Sher- 
idan read  a  letter  to  Lofd  ComwalUs  from  .Captain 
Kiritpatrick,  who  was  resident  at  Ae  court  of  die 
great  Mabratta  chief,  Uadi^ee  Scindia.  Tbii  let- 
ter stated  that  the  new  lyitem  of  moderation  iutro- 
dnced  1^  his  Lofdsbip  was  certainly  the  only  one 


To  these  letters  what  answer  shall  we  return  ? 
Let  it  not,  my  Lords,  be  by  words,  HMUiciHHtkt 
which  will  not  find  credit  with  the  SUTpiSrii^ 
natives,  who  have  been  so  often  de-  SS!! 
ceived  by  our  professions,  but  by  "li** 
deeds  which  will  assure  tbem  that  we  are  at 
le'ngdi  truly  in  earnest.  It  is  only  l>y  pontriiing 
those  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  delinqnenoiea 
which  barn  mined  the  coimtiy,  and  by  showing 
that  future  orirailuds  will  not  be  eneoiDeged  or 
cooateaanoed  by  the  ruling  povere  tX  home,  that 
we  oan  poesibty  gain  oonfldenoe  with  the  people 
of  India.  This  alone  will  revive  their  re^ieot 
for  us,  and  secure  our  auUiority  over  (hem. 
This  alone  will  restne  to  us  the  alienated  at- 
tachment Uie  moeh-injoTed  Nabob,  silence  hia 
clamors,  beal  his  grievancee,  Bad  remove  his  dis- 
trust. This  alone  will  make  him  feel  that  he 
may  cherish  bis  pe<^1e,  cultivate  lus  lands,  and 
extend  the  mild  hand  of  parental  oare  over  a  fer- 
tile and  industrious  kingdom,  without  dreading 
that  prosperity  vrill  entail  upon  him  new  rapine 
and  extortion.  This  alone  will  inspire  the  Na- 
bob wiUi  o<mfidenoe  in  the  English  gbvemraent, 
and  the  sulgeets  of  Onde  with  confidence  in  the 
Nabob.  This  alone  will  give  to  die  soil  of  that 
delightfnl  oonniry  the  advantages  which  it  de- 
livM  firam  a  beaefloent  Providanoe,  and  make  it 
again  what  it  was  when  invaded  an  En^iah 
spmler,  the  garden  of  India- 
It  is  in  tfae  hope,  my  Lords,  of  aoeompUAii^ 
these  salutary  ends,  of  restoring  oharaoter  to  En- 
gland and  hapfHuess  to  India,  that  we  have  oome 
to  the  bar  of  this  exalted  tribunal. 

In  looking  round  lot  an  object  fit  to  he  held 
out  to  an  oppressed  people,  and  to  the  |ir.sMd^ 
world  as  aa  evunple  of  national  just- 
ice,  we  are  forced  to  fix  our  eyes  on 
Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  he,  my  Lords,  who  has  de- 
graded our  fame,  uid  blasted  our  fortunes  in  the 
East.  It  is  he  who  has  tyrannized  with  relent- 
less severity  over  the  devoted  natives  o(  those  re* 
gions.  It  is  he  who  oust  atone,  as  a  viotim,  for 
the  multiplied  oalamities  he  has  produced  I 

But  though,  ay  Lords,  I  designate  the  pria- 
oneraBaprc^NMrsolyeetofexemi^aiy  ii^Mb<ca» 
punishment,  let  it  not  be  jmaomed  tlSi!iJSS^ 
that  I  wish  to  torn  the  swwd  of  jnst-  "i**^ 
ioe  against  him  merely  because  some  example 
is  leqoired.  Sueh  a  widi  is  as  remote  from  my 
heart  as  it  is  from  equity  and  law.  Were  I  not 
persuaded  that  it  is  impossible  I  should  fail  to 
render  the  evidence  of  his  orimes  as  conclusive 
aa  the  efieots  of  his  oondnot  are  confessedly  afflict- 
ing, I  should  blush  at  having  selected  him  as  an 


to  pve  stability  to  die  British  empire  in  India ;  but 
also  observed  that,  as  the  princes  of  that  country 
had  so  frequently  bad  cause  to  lament  the  infidelity 
of  engagementa,  it  would  re<iuire  time,  and  repeated 
proofi  of  good  faith,  to  convince  them  of  the  bones^ 
of  the  professions  dius  held  oat  lo  tbem  i  that  ambi- 
tion, or  a  desire  of  oowiaesbslioald  no  ksBger  be  en* 
conraged  hf  British  cooaoils,  and  diat  a  nxwt 
puloua  adherence  to  all  treaties  and  engageaMots 
Blwuld  be  the  basis  e£  oar  future  political  tnunao- 
tiouf. 
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object  of  rdtribative  joatioe.  If  I  invoke  this 
heavy  penalty  on  Mr.  HsBtii^  it  is  beoaose  I 
hooMtly  beUeve  him  to  be  a  fli^itiQaa  delinquent, 
and  by  br  the  moet  lo  of  mil  time  who  have  oon- 
tribated  to  roin  the  sativea  of  ladia  uid  disgnoe 
the  inhaUtaoti  of  Britab.  Bat  wldle  I  oall  lor 
justice  npon  the  priaooer,  I  Binoaroly  desire  to 
render  Um  joatioe.  It  voiild  indeed  dlMress  me, 
ooild  I  imagine  that  Uie  weight  Mid  oonseqaenoe 
ot  ttie  Hoose  of  Commons,  who  ate  a  party  in 
this  prosecution,  ooold  operate  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  his  prejudice ;  but  I  entertain  no  such 
so&Bitude  or  apprebeosion.  It  is  the  glory  of 
the  CoDstitation  under  which  we  live,  that  no 
raan  can  be  ponisbed  without  gnilt,  and  this 
guilt  most  be  publicly  demoostrated  by  a  aeries 
o{  dear,  legal,  manifest  evidence,  so  that  noth- 
ing dark,  notbing  oblique,  aothiag  anthoritative, 
nothing  insidious,  shall  work  to  the  detriment  of 
the  subject.  It  is  not  the  peering  sospioion  of 
^ppfeheoded  guilt.  It  is  not  any  popular  ab- 
horrenoe  of  its  widespread  oimse(|nenoas.  It  is 
not  the  secret  eonseioosna—  in  the  bosom  of  the 
judge  whisk  oan  excite  the  Tengeaoee  eJthe  law, 
and Mthoriae  its  infliotieD  1  Nol  Inthisgood 
land,  as  high  aa  it  is  happy,  because  as  just  as  it 
is  free,  all  is  definite,  equitable,  and  exact.  The 
laws  most  be  satisfied  before  they  are  idoorred ; 
and  ere  a  hair  of  the  head  can  be  plucked  to  the 
ground,  legal  guilt  must  be  established  by  legal 
proof. 

But  this  cautious,  ciroomspeot,  and  guarded 
rwanvdw-  priio'pl*  of  English  jHrisprodenoe, 
S"'  "l*^  ^^^^^^  we  all  so  much  value  and  re- 
tmS^  lUa  ver^  I  feel  at  present  in  some  d^ree 
""^  inconvenieitt,  as  it  may  prove  an  im- 
pediment to  public  justice ;  (or  the  maaagers  of 
this  impeachment  labor  aader  diffieulties  with 
regard  to  evidence  that  can  searoely  oeeur  in 
any  other  prasecutioo.  What  I  my  Lords,  it 
may  perhaps  be  asked,  have  none  of  the  eonsid- 
erable  persons  who  are  snfierers  by  his  crimea 
arrived  to  offer  at  your  Lordships'  bar  their  tast- 
imoi^,  mixed  with  their  execrations  against  the 
prisoner  f  No-Mbere  are  none.  These  auffer- 
era  are  persons  whose  manners  and  pregodiceB 
keep  them  separate  from  alt  the  world,  and 
whose  religion  will  not  permit  them  to  appear- 
before  your  Lordships.  But  are  there  no  wit- 
nesses, unprejudiced  apectatora  of  these  enormi- 
ties, ready  to  come  forward,  from  the  aimple  love 
of  justice,  and  to  give  a  faithful  narrative  of  the 
transactions  that  passed  under  their  eyes  ?  No — 
there  are  none.  The  witnesses  whom  we  have 
been  compelled  to  summon  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  emissaries  and  agents  employed,  and  involved 
in  these  transaotioos ;  the  wily  acoomplioes  of 
the  prisoner's  gnilt,  ud  the  sop^  instmments 
d  ISm  oppresaiotts.  But  are  ttusm  oolleeted  no 
written  doouments  or  authentic  papers,  ooolain- 
ing  a  tme  nad  perfect  account  of  his  crimes  ? 
No— Uiere  ara  none.'   The  only  p^ftevs  we  have 


'  This  la  finely  and  traly  pat  The  nanagers  btd 
the  severeat  di&mltieB  to  eDeoonter  in  respect  to  ev- 
idence.  It  would  natoraUy  be  expected  that  smne, 


procured  are  written  by  the  party  himself,  or  the 
participators  in  his  proceedings,  who  atadied,  as 
it  was  their  interest,  titoagh  cootrary  to  their 
diUy,  to  oonce^  the  criminality  of  their  conduct, 
and,  consequently,  to  diaguiae  the  truth. 

Bat  though,  my  Lordi^  I  dwell  on  the  diffionl- 
ties  whidi  tit6  managers  have  to  wooonter  with 
respect  to  the  evidence  in  tfan  impeaohment,  I 
do  not  solicit  indulgence,  or  even  mean  to  hint, 
that  what  we  have  adduced  is  in  any  material 
degree  defective-  Weak  no  doubt  it  is  in  some 
parts,  and  depkirable,  as  nndifetingnished  by  any 
compunotioua  viaitings  of  repenting  accomplices. 
But  there  ia  enough,  and  enough  in  sure  validi^, 
notwithstanding  every  disadvantage  and  impedi- 
ment, to  abash  the  front  of  guilt  no  longer  hid, 
and  to  flash  those  ecmviotions  on  the  minds  of 
your  Lordships,  which  should  be  produced. 

II.  I  now  proceed,  my  Lords,  to  re-  xmainaiira 
view  the  evidenee.  »f 

(1.)  The  fint  article  whiob  I  shall  notice 
must,  I  tlunk,  be  considered  pret^  Haiitap' 
strong.  It  ia  the  defense,  or  nther 
the  dsfentet,  of  the  |Hisoner  before  the  House 
of  Commons:  for  he  hw  already  made  four: 
three  ^  which  he  has  nnce  abandoned  and  en- 
deavored to  discredit.  I  believe  it  is  a  novelty 
in  the  history  of  criminal  juri^rudence,  that  a 
person  aoonsed  should  first  set  up  a  defense,  and 
afterward  strive  to  invalidate  it.  But  this,  cer- 
tainly, has  been  the  oonrse  adopted  by  the  pris- 
oner ;  and  I  ara  the  more  surprised  at  it,  as  be 
has  had  the  full  benefit  of  the  ableat  counsel. 
Reacued  fnnn  his  own  devioaa  guidance,  I  could 
hardly  have  imagined  that  he  would  have  acted 
BO  unwiaeiy  or  indecently,  as  to  evince  his  con- 
tempt of  one  House  of  Parliament  by  confessing 
the  impositions  which  he  had  practiced  on  the 
other.  But  by  this  extrawdinary  proceeding, 
he  has  given,  nnwwily,  to  your  I^orddiips  a 
pledge  of  bis  pa$t  tmtA,  in  the  adiminritdgtd 
faUehood  of  his  present  conduct. 

In  every  eonrt  of  law  in  England,  the  oonfea- 
sion  of  a  criminal,  when  not  obtnined  by  axj 
sC  least,  of  tbe  victims  of  Ur.  Hsstii^'  policy  woald 
appear  ia  penon  to  convict  him  of  hia  crimea.  Mr. 
Brakine,  on  the  trial  of  Stockdale,  refen  to  thia  fact 
in  a  paaasge  of  extraordinary  dexterity  and  force. 
He  contraata  the  present  caae  with  that  of  V'erreS, 
in  which  hnndreds  flocked  from  Stdly  to  Rome,  ss 
witneases  againat  their  oppreaaor;  bat  the  princes 
oTHindoatan,  thongb  aafierin^  a  thoaaandfbtd  grea^ 
er  oppreaiiona,  could  not,  for  resaona  hinted  at  by 
Mr.  Sheridan,  be  brooght  fran  the  other  aide  of  tbe 
globe  to  confront  the  audtor  of  their  mio.  Neariy 
all  the  Engliab  reaidenta  in  India  sided  with  Hast- 
inga,  either  beoaase  they  had  abaredfn  the  robbery 
of  India,  or  beeaose  tbey  believed  that  hia  extor- 
tioDS  and  crueltiea  were  the  only  means  by  which 
tbe  Britiah  power  could  have  been  maintaiDcd  ia 
that  ooDDtry.  Theae  rssidenU  coold  not,  therefore, 
be  expected  to  come  forward  as  witnesses  against 
him.  It  was  only,  as  Mr.  Sheridan  atatea,  from  bis 
own  papscB,  and  liie  taslinKii^  of  those  who  partio- 
ipated  in  Us  crimes,  that  evidence  could  be  obtained  t 
and  it  was  proper  that  tho  court  aboald  be  apprised 
at  tbe  OQtaet  of  the  extreme  diScnlty  under  whkh 
the  Hanagera  labored  in  regard  to  evidence. 
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pnimiaQ  of  (nor  or  leutr,  or  hf  violant  threats, 
isalwaja  adiDttted  u  ococlosin  evidence  Kgainat 
himaair.  And  if  such  oonfesnon  wen  made  be- 
fore A  grave  and  reapeotabte  awemblj  of  per- 
sons competent  to  ti^  oognixanoe  of  crimes, 
there  is  no  doobt  bat  tbat  it  woaki  have  dne 
weight,  because  it  is  fair  to  presame  that  it  most 
be  voluntary,  and  not  procured  any  undue  or 
improper  means.  The  prisoner  has,  in  his  de- 
fense, admitttd  many  Jhcli ;  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  managers,  aooordingly,  to  urge  in  snp> 
port  of  the  charges  his  admission  of  them.  For, 
when  he  did  it,  he  was  speaking  the  language 
not  of  inconsiderate  rashness  and  haste,  but  of 
delibemte  ooosideration  and  reflection,  as  will 
qipear  to  your  Lordships  by  a  passage  which  I 
shall  cite  ham  the  iatradiictioa  to  £e  defense 
read  by  Mr.  Hastings  himself  at  the  bar  of  the 
Hoose  of  Common.  He  eaplays  the  following 
wihxIb:  "Of  the  discourBgenieiit  to  which  I  al- 
lude, I  shall  mention  but  two  poiats,  and  these 
it  is  inonmbent  apm  roe  to  mendon,  beoaose 
they  relate  to  efleota  which  the  justice  of  this 
honorable  Hoose  may,  and  I  trust  will,  avert. 
The  first  is  an  obligatioa  to  my  being  at  all  com- 
mitted in  my  defense ;  since,  in  so  wide  a  field 
for  discussion,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mit some  things  of  vhieh  an  advantage  might  be 
taken  to  turn  them  into  evidence  against  myself, 
whereas  another  might  as  well  use  as  I  could, 
or. better,  the  same  materials  of  my  defense, 
without  involving  me  in  the  same  oonsequences. 
But  I  am  sure  the  honorable  House  will  yield 
me  its  protecUoo  against  the  cavils  of  uq  war- 
ranted inference,  and  if  truth  ean  tend  to  convict 
me,  I  am  content  to  be  myself  the  ohanaal  to 
convey  it.  The  other  olgeotion  lies  in  my  own 
breast.  It  was  net  till  Monday  last  that  I  form- 
ed the  resolution,  and  I  knew  not  then  whether 
I  might  not,  in  consequence,  be  laid  under  the 
obligation  of  preparing  and  completing  in  five 
days  (and  in  efieot  so  it  proved)  the  refutation 
of  charges  which  it  has  been  the  labor  of  my 
accuser,  armed  with  all  the  powers  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  compile  during  as  many  years  of  almost 
undisturbed  leisure." 

Here,  then,  my  Lords,  Ibe  priaemer  has,  upon 
deliberation,  committed  his  defense  to  paper ;  and 
afier  having  five  days  to  consider  whether  he 
should  present  it  or  not,  he  actually  delivers  it 
himself  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  one  founded 
in  truth,  and  triumphanUy  remarks,  that "  if  tmth 
could  tend  to  convict  bim,  he  was  willing  to  be 
himself  the  chanoel  to  convey  it." 

But  what  is  his  language  now  that  he  has  the 
advice  of  oounael?*  Why,  that  there  ia  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  what  he  delivered  to  the  House 

*  Mr.  Hutings'  oaunsel  told  him  that  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  imprndaDtiy  in  some  parti  of  the  de- 
fisnse  which  he  delivered  fai  at  Uie  bar  of  tiia  Hoose 
of  Coinmoas.  Hc^  dierefbre,  introdnoed  his  friend, 
Hajor  Scott,  to  iHove  tbat  the  paper  had  been  drawn 
np  by  Mr.  Middleton,  Mr.  Shora,  and  others — tbat 
Mr.  Hastings  had  not  even  read  it  llinni^,  and 
oagbt  not,  tiierafora.  to  be  held  responsible  for  its 
contents. 


ot  Comraooa  at  tmthl  He  did  not,  it  seems, 
himself  prepare  the  dafmse  which  be  read  as 
bis  own  before  that  body.  He  employed  othen 
to  draw  it  up.  Majw  Scott  comes  to  your  bar, 
and  represents  Mr.  Hastings,  as  it  were,  con- 
trading  for  a  character,  to  be  made  ready  to  hii 
bands.  Knowing,  no  doubt,  that  the  aacusation 
of  the  Commons  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  oom- 
mittee,  he  thought  it  necessary,  as  a  pcunt  of 
punctilio,  to  answer  it  by  a  committee  also.  For 
himself,  he  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  faots!  no 
recoMection  of  the  circumstances  I  He  commits 
his  defense  wholly  to  his  friends  I  He  puts  his 
memory  in  trust,  and  duly  nominates  and  appMnts 
commissioners  to  take  charge  <^  it!  One  for- 
nishes  the  raw  materid  of  ikot,  the  secmd  spina 
the  argument,  and  the  third  twines  .up  the  oaa- 
elusion;  while Mr.Hastinga,withftn)aster*seyB, 
is  cheering  them  on,  and  orerloofcing  the  loom. 
To  Major  Scott  he  says,  "jron  have  117  goad 
fsUh  in  yonr  haads^-take  care  of  my  eOMtitns- 
qf — manage  my  vtraeity  to  the  best  advantage  1" 
"Mr.  Middleton,  you  have  my  memonf  in  com- 
mission!" "Mr.  Shore,  make  me  ont  a  good 
finaneierl"  "  Remember,  Mr.  Impey,  you  have 
my  humanity  in  your  hands!'*'  When  Ihis  prod- 
uct of  their  skill  was  done,  be  brings  it  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  says,  "I  was  equal  to 
the  task.  I  knew  the  difficulties,  but  I  scorned 
them :  here  is  the  truth,  and  if  the  truth  tends 
to  convict  me,  I  am  content  myself  to  be  the 
channel  of  it."  His  friends  hold  up  their  heads 
and  say,  "What  noble  magnanimity  I  This  must 
be  the  efieot  of  real  innooenoe  I" 

But  this  journeyman's  work,  ^kar  all,  is  found 
to  be  defective.  It  is  good  enongh  for  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  not  for  your  Lordships.  The 
prisoner  now  presents  himself  at  joar  bar,  and 
bis  only  apprehension  seems  to  arise  from  what 
bad  been  Uins  done  for  lum.  Heexelaims,  "lam 
careless  what  the  managers  say  or  do.  Some 
of  them  have  high  passions,  and  others  have  bit* 
ter  words,  bat  these  I  heed  not.  Save  me  from 
the  peril  of  my  own  panegyric ;  snatch  me  from 
my  own  friends.  Do  not  believe  a  syllable  of 
what  I  said  before  I  I  can  not  submit  now  to  be 
tried,  as  I  imprudently  challenged,  by  tbe  ao- 
oount  which  I  have  myself  given  of  my  own 
transactions  1"  Such  is  the  language  of  tbe 
prisoner,  by  which  it  appears  that  truth  is  not 
natural  to  him,  but  that  falsehood  comes  at  his 
beck.  Truth,  indeed,  it  is  said,  lies  deepi,  and 
requires  time  and  labor  to  gain ;  but  falsehood 
swims  on  the  surface,  and  is  always  at  hand. 

It  is  in  this  way,  my  Lords,  that  the  prisooer 
shows  you  how  he  sports  with  the  dignity  and 
feelings  of  the  House  by  asserting  that  to  be 
false,  and  not  entitled  to  credit  this  day,  which, 
on  a  former,  he  had  averred  to  be  truth  itself. 
Indeed,  from  this  avowal  and  disavowal  tit  de- 

*  The  IteenaesB  of  tiiis  satire  can  be  nnderstood 
only  bj  one  who  has  entered  folly  into  the  charac- 
ter of  tbe  men  here  bronght  forward — ^tfae  conven- 
ient slastieity  of  memory  in  Middleton,  tbe  aban- 
domnent  of  Inpey  to  evmy  excess  of  emel^  iriddt 
woold  promote  tile  designs  of  Hastinga,  Ac. 
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Tenses,  and  from  the  present  defense  diSerin^ 
Crom  all  the  former  whioh  have  been  delivered 
to  your  Lordships,  it  does  seem  that  Mr.  Hast- 
ings  thinks  he  may  pursae  this  conrse  just  as  far 
as  best  snits  his  convenience  or  advanti^e.  It 
is  not  at  all  improbable,  if  he  should  deem  it 
expedient,  that  he  will  hereafter  abandon  the 
one  now  submitted  to  yoo,  and  sxcose  himself 
saying,  "It  'wu  not  made  hy  me,  bat  by  my 
coDDsel,  «id  I  hope,  therefore,  yonr  Iiordships 
vill  give  no  credit  to  it."  Bat  if  be  will  alride 
by  tUs,  his  last  revised  and  aaWDded  defense,  I 
vQl  join  issue  with  him  upon  it,  and  prove  it  to 
be  in  nameroos  places  void  of  troth,  and  almost 
every  part  of  it  onfoanded  in  ergnmeat  as  well 
as  fact. 

(2.)  I  am  now  to  advert  more  particularly  to 
ctunctararow  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  all6- 
o^S^Ttoth*  gWions  of  the  charge  on  which  the 
r"^r  prisoner  is  arraigned.  We  have  al- 
ready shown,  most  satisfactorily,  that  the  Be- 
gums of  Oude  were  of  high  birlh  and  distin> 
guished  rank ;  the  elder,  or  grandmother  of  the 
reigning  prince  being  the  daughter  of  a  person 
of  ancient  and  illustrious  lineage,  and  the  youn- 
ger, or  prince's  mother,  of  descent  scarcely  less 
noble.  We  have  also  shown,  with  equal  clear- 
ness, by  the  testimony  of  seveml  witnesses,  how 
■acred  is  the  residence  itf  women  in  India.  To 
menaee,  therefore,  the  dwelling  of  these  prin- 
oesses  with  violatioa,  as  the  prisoner  did,  Was  a 
Bpedea  of  torture,  the  cruelty  of  whioh  can  only 
be  conceived  by  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  peculiar  customs  and  notions  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Hindostan. 

We  have  nothing  in  Europe,  my  Lords,  which 
n^,^^^  can  give  us  an  idea  of  the  manners  of 
E£1m^  the  East.  Yonr  Lordships  can  not 
—  oThMaiH  even  learn  the  right  nature  of  the  peo- 
**  pie's  feelings  and  prejudices  from  any 

history  of  other  Mohammedan  eountries — not 
even  from  that  of  the  Turks;  for  tkty  are  a 
mean  and  degraded  race  in  comparison  with 
many  of  these  great  families,  who,  inheriting 
from  their  Pernan  ancestors,  preserve  a  purer 
style  of  prejndioe  and  a  loftier  soperstttioa. 
Women  there  are  not  as  m  Tnrlcey^— they  nei- 
ther go  to  the  mosque  nor  to  the  bath.  It  is 
not  the  tlun  vail  alone  that  hides  them ;  hnt,  in 
tbe  inmost  recesses  of  their  Zenana,  they  are  I 
kept  frcHn  public  view  by  tboee  reverenced  and 
protected  walls,  which,  as  Mr.  Hastings  and  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  admit,  are  held  sacred  even  tbe 
nilEan  hand  of  warfare,  or  the  more  nncourteona 
hand  of  tbe  law.  But,  in  this  situation,  they  are 
not  confined  from  a  mean  and  selfish  policy  of 
man,  or  from  a  coarse  and  sensual  jealousy.  En- 
shrined, rather  than  immured,  their  habitation  and 
retreat  is  a  sanctnary,  not  a  prison — tbeir  jeal- 
ousy n  iheir  own — a  jealousy  of  their  own  hon- 
or, that  leads  them  to  regard  liberty  as  a  degra- 
dation, and  the  gaze  of  even  admiring  eyes  as 
inexpiable  pollution  to  tbe  purity  of  tbeir  fame 
and  the  sanctity  of  their  honor. 

Such  being  the  general  opinion  (or  prejndices, 
let  them  be  called)  of  this  country,  yonr  Lord- 


ships will  find  that  whatever  treasures  were 
given  or  lodged  in  a  Zenana  of  this  description 
mnst,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  thing  itself,  be 
placed  beyond  tbe  reach  of  resumption.  To 
dispute  with-the  counsel  about  the  original  right 
to  those  treasures — to  talk  of  a  title  to  them  by 
the  Mohammedan  law  I  Their  title  to  them  is 
the  title  of  a  saint  to  the  relics  upon  an  altar, 
placed  there  by  Pie^,  guarded  by  htAj  Super- 
stiticm,  and  to  be  snatched  from  thaoce  only  by 
Saeiilege.* 

What,  now,  my  Lords,  do  yon  Uibk  of  the 
tyranny  and  savage  apathy  of  a  man  who  ooaU 
act  in  open  defiuice  of  those  pr^udices  which 
are  bo  interwoven  wtth  the  very  existence  of  the 
females  of  tbe  East,  that  they  can  be  removed 
only  by  death  f  What  do  your  Lordships  think 
of  tbe  atrocity  of  a  man  who  could  threaten  to 
profane  and  vidate  the  sanctuary  of  tbe  prin- 
cesses (^Oude,  by  declaring  that  he  would  storm 
it  with  bis  troops,  and  expel  tbe  inhabitants  from 
it  by  force?  There  is,  my  Lords,  displayed  in 
the  whole  of  this  black  transaction  a  wantonness 
of  cruelty  and  mfiian-like  ferocity  that,  happily, 
are  not  often  incident  even  to  the  most  depraved 
and  obdurate  of  our  species.^ 

Had  there  been  in  tbe  coropoMtion  of  the  pris. 
oner's  heart  one  graermis  pnqiensityt  or  Iraient 
disposition  even  slumbering  and  torpid,  it  must 
bave  been  awakened  and  animated  into  kindness 
and  meroy  toward  these  singularly  interesting 
females.  Their  oharaeter,  and  aitnation  at  tlM 
time,  presented  every  eiroamstanoe  to  disarm 
hostility,  and  to  kindle  the  glow  of  manly  sym- 
pathy J  but  no  tender  impression  could  be  made 
on  his  soul,  which  is  as  bard  as  adamant,  and  as 
black  88  sin.  Stable  as  the  everlasting  hilb  in 
its  schemes  and  purposes  of  villainy,  it  has  never 
once  been  shaken  by  the  cries  of  affliction,  the 
claims  of  charity,  or  the  complaints  of  injustice. 
With  steady  and  undeviating  step  he  marches  on 
to  the  consummation  of  the  abominable  projects 
of  wickedness  which  are  engendered  and  oon- 
trived  in  its  glowny  What  bis  soul 

pre  per  ea  his  hands  are  ever  ready  to  execute. 

It  is  true,  my  Lords,  that  the  prisoner  is  con- 
spicuously gifted  with  the  energy  of  vice,  and 
'  Mr.  Law,  one  of  the  coniuel  ibr  Mr.  Hastings,  en- 
deav(»ed,  in  bis  reply,  to  throw  ridicule  on  this  met- 
aphor, by  asking  bow  tfao  Begum  could  be  considered 
a  "sunt," or  how  the  camels,  which  finrned  part  of 
the  treasure,  could  be  placed  on  an  "altar."  This 
called  forth  one  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  keen  retorts. 
"Tliis  b  the  6rst  time  in  my  life,"  said  be,  "in 
wbicb  I  ever  beard  of '  special  pleading'  on  a  meta- 
phor, or  a  '  bill  of  indictment'  against  a  trope ;  but 
such  is  tbe  tarn  of  the  learned  cotmael's  mind,  that 
when  he  attempts  to  be  hurnorout,  no  jest  can  be 
found,  and  when  terioKt,  no  fact  is  risible." 

T  MiddletoB,  tbe  instrameat  of  Hastings  in  these 
cruelties,  abows,  u  a  letter  of  ezeoae  to  hb  mastw, 
l»w  sacred  the  Zenana,  or  Harem,  vraa  considered 
smong  the  Hindoos.  "  No  man,"  he  says, "  can  en- 
ter tbe  walls  of  the  Zenana— scarcely  in  the  case  ol 
acting  against  an  open  enemy."  It  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  how  this  threat  was  executed,  and  bow 
Middlebm  himself  shrunk  from  its  literal  perform- 
ance. 
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the  finnoea  ofindaratad  censtbilitf .  The«e  are 
the  qualities  vhich  he  assiduously  cultivates,  bihI 
ttf  which  hUfriencbvaontingly  exalt  The;  have, 
indeed,  procured  him  his  triumphs  and  his  glories. 
Truly,  mj  Lorda^  they  have  spread  hia  fame,  and 
erected  the  sombre  pyramids  of  bis  renown. 

That  the  treasures,  my  Lords,  of  the  Zenana, 
the  ottject  of  the  prisoner's  rapacity,  and  the  in^ 
oentire  to  his  sacrilegious  violation  of  this  hal- 
lowed abode  of  the  princesses  of  Oude,  were 
their  prtDafe  proptrly,  justly  acquired,  and  legally 
secured,  and  not  the  money  of  tht  ttatt,  as  is  al- 
leged, has  been  clearly  and  tncontestably  demoo- 
strated.  It  must  be  recollected  how  conclusive 
was  the  testimony,  both  positive  and  circura- 
stantial,  which  we  brought  to  support  this  point. 
Believing  that  it  must  have  prwsed  itself  upon 
your  memflries,  I  shall  avoid  here  the  tedionsness 
of  a  detailed  raoapitolation.  Permit  me,  how- 
ever, to  call  yonr  attention  to  a  Teiy  brief  sum- 
maiy  of  it. 

It  is  in  oomptete  evidenoe  beibre  yoa  that  Su- 
PmoroM  tfc»  j*^  ^  Dowlah,  the  hosbaod  the 

J™»™j™«  elder  [younger]  Begam,  entertained" 
pr^^artto  the  warmest  Section  for  his  wife, 
^™*'  and  the  liveliest  solicitude  for  her 
happiness.  Endeared  to  him  by  the  doable 
ties  of  conjugal  attachment,  aod  the  grateful  re- 
membrance of  ber  exemplary  conduct  toward 
him  in  the  season  of  his  severest  misf<H'tunes  and 
accumulated  distress,  he  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
viewed  her  with  an  extravagance  <^  fondness 
bordering  on  enthusiasm.  Yon  know,  my  Lords, 
that  when  the  Nabob  [Snjah  Dowliji]  was  re- 
duced, by  the  disastrous  defeat  which  he  sus- 
tained at  Boxar,  to  Uie  utmost  extremity  of  ad- 
verse fortune,  she,  regardless  of  the  danger  and 
difficulties  of  the  enteriwise,  fled  to  him,  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  to  his  misery  tlM  solaoe 
tenderness  j  and,  prompted  by  Uie  noblest  sen- 
timent, took  along  with  her,  for  hw  relief,  the 
jewels  with  which  be  had  eoriohed  her  in  bis 
luq»IHer  and  more  jffosperous  days.  By  the  sale 
of  these  be  raised  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  re- 
trieved bis  fortones.  After  this  generous  and 
truly  exemplary  eondoot  on  her  part,  Uie  devo- 
tion of  the  husband  to  the  wife  knew  no  bounds. 
Can  any  farther  proof  be  required  of  it  than  the 
appointment  of  his  son,  by  ber  [Asoph  Dowlah, 
the  reigning  Nabob],  as  the  successor  to  his 
throne  ?  With  these  dispositions,  then,  toward 
his  wiCe,  and  from  the  manifest  ascendency  which 
she  had  acquired  over  him,  is  it,  my  Lords,  I  ask, 
an  unwarrantable  presnmption  that  be  did  devise 
to  her  the  treasures  wbicb  she  claimed  ?  On  the 
queetion  of  the  legal  right  which  the  Nabob  bad 
to  make  such  a  bequest  I  shall  not  now  dwell ; 
it  having  been  alrnuly  shown,  beyond  disputa- 
tion, by  the  learned  manager  [Mr.  Adam]  who 
opened  the  charge,  that,  according  to  the  theory 

*  Ur.  Sheridan  hers  inadvertently  pals  "  elder" 
ht  "  yaanger,"  as  is  obvioos  flom  his  snbseqaeot 
stataaBesk  The  elder  Bagnm  was  8H}ab  Dowlah's 
mottter,  and  gnuAnotber  of  the  tri^dag  Nabot^ 
Aacvfa  DowUb,  as  stated  hj  Mr.  Sheridan  on  a  pre> 
eedhigpsge. 


as  vrell  as  Uie  practice  of  the  MdwmBiedan  law, 
the  reigning  prince  may  nlienate  and  dispose  of 
either  real  or  personal  property.  And  it  fardwr 
aiq)ears,  my  Lwds,  finm  tlu  testimoDy  which  haa 
been  laid  beibre  yoo,  that  the  younger  B^um,  or 
the  Nabob's  [Asoph  Dowlah]  mother,  lent  mon- 
ey to  her  son,  amoantiag  to  twenty>siz  lacs  of 
rupees,  for  which  she  received,  as  a  pledge,  his 
bonds.  Here  is  the  evidentia  m  that  the  money 
so  lent  was  acknowledged  to  be  hers ;  for  no  one 
borrows  his  own  money  and  binds  himself  to  re- 
pay it  r 

Bat,  my  Lords,  let  us  look  into  the  origin  of 
this  pretended  claim  to  the  Begum's  o^ara* 
treasures.  We  hoar  nothing  of  it  SSJ^SS?^ 
till  the  Nabob  [Asoph]  became  em-  P''^>«*tf- 
barrassed  by  the  enormous  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  military  establishments  to  which  he  waa 
compelled  by  the  prisoner.  Then,  as  a.  dernier 
resort,  the  title  to  the  treasares  was  set  up,  as 
the  property  of  the  Crown,  which  could  not  be 
willed  away.  This,  truly,  was  the  davm  of  the 
clum.  Not  long  afterward,  we  detect  the  open 
interference  of  Mr.  Hastings  in  this  fraudoliBat 
transaction.  It  was,  indeed,  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  #ould  permit  so  fitvorable  an  oc- 
casion to  escape  of  indulging  bis  greedy  rapac- 
ity. We  fiod,  accordingly,  that  Mr.  Bristow, 
the  resident  at  the  court  of  Lucknow  [the  capital 
of  Oude],  duly  received  instructions  to  support, 
with  all  possible  dexterity  and  intrigue,  tbe  pre- 
tensions of  the  Nabob.  The  result  of  the  nego- 
tiatiiKi  which  in  consequence  took  place,  was, 
that  the  mother,  as  well  to  relieve  tbe  distresses 
ofher  son,  as  to  secure  a  portion  of  ber  property, 
agreed  finally  to  cancel  ,  his  bond  f«  the  twenty- 
six  lacs  of  rupees  already  lent,  and  to  pay  him 
thirty  additional  lacs,  or  «£300,000,  maUog  in 
tho  whdfi  dC560,000  steriing.  Part  of  this  sua 
it  wu  Btipnlatad  should  be  paid  in  goods  con- 
tained in  tbe  Zenana,  which,  as  tbey  consisted 
of  arms  and  other  imidemeats  of  war,  the  Nabob 
alleged  to  be  tbe  property  of  the  state,  and  re- 
fused to  receive  in  payment.  Tbe  point,  how- 
ever, being  referred  to  tbe  Board  at  Calcutta, 
Mr.  Hastings  then,  it  is  important  to  remark, 
vindicattd  tbe  right  of  the  Begums  to  all  tbe 
goods  of  the  Zenana,  and  brought  DMiM  t>r  Mr. 
over  a  majority  of  tbe  council  to  his  £.""1^8^ 
opinion.  Tbe  matter  in  dispute  be-  r"™- 
ing  tbns  adjusted,  a  treaty  between  the  mother 
and  son  was  fonnally  entered  into,  and  to  which 
the  English  became  parties,  guaranteeing  its 
faithful  execution.  In  ooosideration  of  the  money 
paid  to  him  by  the  mother,  the  son  agreed  to  re- 
lease all  claim  to  the  landed  and  remaining  parts 
of  the  personal  estate,  left  by  his  father  ^  c^n. 
Snjah  nl  Dowlah  to  the  princess  his  «<w>fc«wtar 
widow.  Whatever,  therefore,  might 
have  been  her  title  to  this  fwoper^  before,  her 
right,  under  this  trea^  and  the  goatmntee,  be- 
came as  legal,  as  strong,  and  obligatocy,  aa  Um 
laws  of  India,  and  the  kwt  of  nations,  oould  pos- 
sibly make  it. 

But,  my  Lords,  notwithstanding  the  <^Dioa 
which  Mr.  Hastingi  ao  atrennoosly  njq^ed  in 
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the  connoi)  at  Calcutta  of  the  absolute  right  of 
Mr.  Hmthft'  the  priflcess  to  all  the  property  ia  the 

ZeMuia,  yet  whea  it  became  ccmven- 
pBMfc  lent  to  bia  nefarioas  purposes  to  die- 
owB  it,  he,  with  an  eflronteTj  which  has  no  ex- 
ample, declared  that  this  recorded  decision  be- 
longed  not  to  him,  bat  to  the  majoritj  of  the 
ooQDcil  1  That,  in  sbcat,  being  rednced  to  an  in- 
efficient  minority  in  the  coancil,  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  as  responsible  for  any  of  their  acts, 
either  ofthoae  he  opposed  or  those  ha  aiqproved. 
My  Lcwds,  yoo  an  well  acquainted  with  Uie  na- 
tara  of  mi^tiea  and  muuritiea ;  bat  how 
I  imtance  this  new  dootrine  T  It  it  aa  if  Mr. 
Burin,  the  great  leader  of  this  prosecution, 
ihookt,  some  ten  years  henoe,  revile  the  mana- 
gers, and  commend  Mr.  Hastings  I  What,  sir, 
might  one  of  oa  exclaim  to  him,  do  you,  who 
instigated  the  inqniry,  who  brongfat  the  charge 
against  him,  who  impeached  him,  who  convinced 
me,  by  your  arguments,  of  fail  gailt,  apeak  of  Mr. 
HMlings  in  -this  plansive  style  ?  Oh !  bat  sir, 
replies  Mr.  Borke,  this  was  done  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  where,  at  the  time,  I  was  one  of  an 
inefficient  minority,  and,  oonseqoently,  I  am  not 
responsible  for  any  measnre,  eUher  those  I  op- 
posed or  approved  I 

If,  my  LatiA,  at  any  IvtnRl  period,  my  honor- 
able friend  shaald  beooma  ao  lost  to  troth,  to 
honor,  and  ecmsiatMioy,  as  to  spaak  m  tliia  man- 
ner, what  miut  be  the  pnblio  estimatton-  of  his 
eharaoter?  Jast  Moh  was  tite  oondnct  of  the 
prisoner  in  avowii^  that  he  did  not  eoDnder 
himself  responsible  for  the  measares  vhich  he 
approved  while  controlled  in  the  council  by  Gen- 
eral Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Fran- 
cis, the  only  halcyon  teason  that  India  saw  dar- 
ing his  administration. 

Bat,  my  Lords,  let  it  be  observed  that  the 

claims  of  the  Nabob  to  the  treasares 
taM  fcc  GIT  of  the  Begums  were,  at  this  time,  the 
wu'flnt?  only  plea  alleged  for  the  seizure, 
gjjy*'*"  These  were  founded  on  a  passage  of 

the  E(n«n,  which  is  perpetually  quot- 
ed, bnt  never  proved.  Not  a  word  was  then 
mentioned  of  the  strange  rebellion  which  was 
afterwaid  oonjared  up,  and  of  which  the  exist- 
ence and  the  notaries  were  equally  a  secret  I 
a  disaSection  which  was  at  its  h^rht  at  the 
very  monent  when  the  Begums  were  dispens- 
ing thmr  liberality  to  the  Nabob,  and  enroising 
the  greatest  genercnty  to  the  English  in  dis- 
tress! a  distnrbance  without  its  parallel  in  his- 
tory, which  was  raised  by  two  tpomen,  carried 
OB  by  tunuchi,  and  Anally  suppressed  by  an  affi- 
davit ft* 

No  one,  my  Lords,  can  contemplate  rtie  seiz- 
cntttyefoom-  Ore  of  thifl  treasure,  with  the  attend- 
ChJo^'ft.        oircumfltanoes  of  aggravation, 
without  being  struck  with  horror  at 

*  The  force  of  this  sarcasm  npon  Mr.  Impey  and 
bis  affidavits  will  be  better  andentood  when  tbe 
reader  comes  to  Mr.  Sheridan's  examination  of 
Haath^'  lecood  pretense  br  seizing  the  tmaawef, 
namely,  liiat  the  Begums  and  their  mlnisteia  had 
GMnaetad  a  rebeUon  agninat  tbe  Nabob. 


the  complicated  wickedness  of  the  transaction 
We  have  already  seen  the  ncAlest  heroism  and 
magnanimity  dbplayed  by  the  mother  Begum. 
It  was  she,  my  Ltmls,  yon  will  recollect,  trho 
extricated,  by  the  most  generous  interposition, 
her  hasband  Sajah  Dowlah  from  the  rigors  of 
his  fortune  after  tbe  fatal  battle  of  Buxar.  She 
even  saved  ber  son,  the  reigning  Nabob,  from 
death,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  her  own  life. 
She,  also,  as  you  know,  gave  to  her  son  his 
throne.  A  son  so  preserved,  and  so  belriendedr 
Mr.  Hasdnga  did  arm  against  his  benefactress, 
and  his  meeker.  He  invaded  the  rights  of  that 
prince,  that  he  might  compel  him  to  violate  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  obligations  of  gratitode, 
by  plundering  his  par«it.  Yes,  my  LordSi  it 
was  the  prisoner  vfao  croelly  instigated  the  son 
i^aiost  the  mother.  That  mother,  who  had 
twice  given  life  to  her  son,  who  had  added  to  it 
a  throne,  was  (incredible  as  it  may  appear),  by 
the  compulsion  of  that  man  at  your  bar,  to  whose 
goardianship  she  was  bequeathed  by  a  dying 
husband — by  that  man,  who  is  wholly  insensible 
to  every  obligation  which  sets  bounds  to  his  ra- 
pacity and  his  oppression,  was  she  pillaged^and 
ondone !  Bnt  the  son  was  not  without  his  ex- 
cuse. In  the  moment  of  anguish,  when  bewail- 
ing his  haplea  oonditioo,  he  exclaimed  that  it 
was  the  Euflish  who  had  driven  him  to  tbe  per- 
petration of  soeh  enormitiea.  "It  ia  they  who 
have  reduoed  me.  They  baire  converted  me  to 
their  nse.  They  have  dmAb  me  ■  slave,  to  com- 
pel me  to  become  a  monster." 

Let  us  now,  my  Lords,  torn  to  the  negotia- 
tions of  Mr.  Middleton  with  the  Be-  Th«pi«.BW 
gams  in  1778,  when  the  "disoon-  g^y^^ 
tenia  of  the  superiolr  Begum  woald  aniMWiMiNr 
have  induced  her  to  leave  the  coun- 
try,  unless  her  authority  was  sanctioned  and  her 
property  secured  by  the  guarantee  of  the  Com- 
pany.""* This  guarantee  the  counsel  of  Mr. 
Hastings  have  thought  it  neoMsaiy  to  deny; 
knowing  that  if  tbe  agreements  vrith  the  elder 
Begum  were  proved,  it  would  affix  to  their  cli- 
ent the  guilt  of  all  the  sufierings  of  the  wonen 

the  Ehord  Mahal  [dwelling  of  the  {ismale  rela- 

X  Eariyin  1778,^0 dder Begum beeamesonmoh 
diisatlified  with  ber  grandson's  urgency  for  mmeyi 
under  tbe  presiare  of  Mr.  Hastings,  that  she  medi- 
tated a  withdrawal  from  his  domtojons,  and  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca.  The  Bngliih  reiideot  at  Dude, 
Mr.  Middleton.  In  common  with  the  Nabob,  was  op- 
posed to  her  departure.  She  demanded,  aa  the  con- 
dition ofremaiDing,  that  tbe  Board  at  Calcutta  should 
guarantte  her  property  against  tbe  exactions  of  her 
grandson.  This  property,  consisting  chiefly  of  cer- 
tain je^kint,  or  grants  of  revenue,  was  given  ber  by 
ber  ion  Bqjah  Dowlah,  not  merely  fiv  her  own  sup- 
port, bat  that  of  his  nnmenas  female  relations, "  the 
women  of  the  Kbord  Mahnl,"  spoken  of  below,  Mr. 
Uiddleton  represrated  to  the  Board  at  Calcatta  that 
herdatms  were  jast.  Whether  a  rormsl  gnanmtee 
wts  given  (as  Mr,  Sheridan  attempts  to  show),  is 
donbtfol;  still,  it  is  certain,  aa  he  proves,  that  the 
proper^  oCthe  Begum  in  her/o^'m  was  exanqrt 
ed  from  tazstion  by  the  Boa^  wUeb  was  the  fall- 
est  admissian  of  her  rights. 
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lives  of  the  Nsbob],  the  revennes  tot  whose  sop- 
port  were  secured  the  same  engsgement. 
In  treating  this  part  of  the  aabject,  the  prinoipal 
difficulty  arises  from  the  oncertaia  evidence  of 
Mr.  MiddleU>B,  vho,  tboagfa  ooooemad  in  the 
negotiatioa  at  four  treaties,  ooaM  not  reooUeot 
affixing  his  sigaatare  to  Hirtt  oat  of  that  number  I 
It  can,  however,  be  shown,  even  by  hia  evidenoe, 
that  a  treaty  was  wgned  in  October,  1 778,  where- 
in the  rights  of  the  elder  Begun  were  fnlly  rec- 
ognized -,  a  prorisioD  secured  for  the  women  and 
f^ildren  of  the  late  Visier  in  the  Khord  Mahal ; 
and  that  these  engagements  reoeived  the  fullest 
sauctioo  of  Mr.  Hastings.  These  lacts  are,  more- 
over, confirmed  b;  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Purling, 
a  gentleman  who  delivered  himself  fairly,  and  as 
having  no  foul  secrets  to  conceal.  Mr-  Furling 
swears  he  transmitted  copies  of  these  engage- 
ments, in  1780,  to  Mr.  HasUngs  at  Calcutta;  the 
answer  returned  was,  '*  that,  in  arranging  tiie 
taxes  of  the  other  districts,  he  should  pass  over 
the  jaghira  of  the  Begums.'*  No  notice  was 
then  taken  <^  any  impropriety  in  the  transac- 
tions in  1778,  DOT  any  DOtioe  given  of  an  intend- 
ed^vocation  of  those  engagements. 

In  Jane,  1781,  however,  when  General  Clav- 
MMthKoTHan.  oring  and  C(4onel  Mraaoa  were  no 
cb!^*'  more,  and  Mr.  Franoia  had  retum- 
SSS^SK^  ed  to  Europe,  all  the  Aoord  and  oi^ 
Bid*.  mr  of  collected  evil  bnrstont  with- 

out restraint,  and  Mr.  Hastings  determined  on 
his  journey  to  the  Upper  Provinces.  It  was  then, 
that,  without  adverting  to  intermediate  transac- 
tions, he  met  with  the  Nabob  Asoph  Dowlab  at 
Chunar,  and  received  from  him  the  mysterious 
present  of  c£lO0,OO0.  To  form  a  proper  idea 
of  this  transaction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consid- 
er the  respective  situations  of  him  who  gave  and 
of  him  who  reoeived  this  present.  It  was  not 
given  by  the  Nabob  fnun  the  superflox  of  bis 
wealth,  nor  in  the  abundance  of  his  esteem  for 
the  man  to  wbtnn  it  was  presented.  It  was,  on 
the  ccmtrary,  a  prodigal  boonty,  drawn  from  a 
country  depopulated  the  natural  progress  of 
British  rapacity.  It  was  after  the  ooantry  had 
felt  Btin  o^r  oalamittes — it  waa  after  the  angry 
dispensations  of  Providence  had,  with  a  progress- 
ive severity  of  cbastisenieot,  visited  the  land  with 
a  famine  one  year,  and  with  a  Colonel  Hanney 
the  next — it  was  after  be,  this  Hanney,  had  re- 
tnmed  to  retrace  the  steps  of  his  former  ravages 
— it  was  after  he  and  bis  voracious  crew  had 
come  to  plunder  ruins  which  himself  had  made, 
and  to  glean  from  desolation  the  little  that  fam- 
ine had  spared,  rapine  overlooked ;  (Am  it  was 
that  this  miserable  bankrupt  prince,  marching 
through  his  country,  besieged  by  the  clamors  of 
his  starving  subjects,  who  cried  to  him  for  pro- 
tection tbroQgh  their  cages— meeting  the  curses 
of  some  of  hia  subjects,  and  the  prayers  of  oth- 
ers— ^with  lamine  at  his  lieela,  a&d  reproach  fol- 
lowing bim— then  it  was  that  this  prince  is  rep- 
resented as  exeroising  this  act  of  |m>diga]  boun- 
ty to  the  very  man  whom  he  here  reproaches — 
to  the  very  man  whose  policy  had  extingnisbed 
his  power,  and  whose  creatures  bad  desolated 


his  country.  To  talk  of  a  free-will  gifti  It  is 
audacious  and  ridiouloos  to  name  the  si^tpow- 
tioo.  It  was  not  B  free-will  gift.  Whatwasir, 
thenf  Waahalnibef  Or  was  it  extortion  t 
I  shall  prove  it  vraa  both — it  was  an  act  of  gnat 
bribery  and  vX  rank  extortion.  The  ssertcy 
which  marked  thb  transaction  is  not  the  small- 
est proof  of  its  criminali^.  When  BenBiam 
Pandit  had,  a  sliort  time  before,  made  a  present 
to  the  Company  of  a  lac  of  rupees,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, in  his  own  language,  deemed  it  "worthy 
the  praise  of  being  reetmled."  Bnt  in  this  in- 
stance, when  ten  times  that  sum  was  given,  nei- 
ther Mr.  Middleton  nor  the  council  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  transaction,  aiitil  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, four  months  afterward,  felt  himself  ccMnpell- 
ed  to  write  an  account  it  to  England ;  and  the 
intelligence  returned  thus  circuitonsly  to  hia 
friends  in  India  1  It  is  peculiarly  observable  io 
this  transaction,  how  much  the  diatrat^  of  the 
difiereot  parties  were  at  variance.  The  first 
thing  Mr.  Hastings  does  is  to  leave  Calcutta  in 
order  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed  Nabob. 
The  secMid  thing  is  to  take  on*  htmdied  thoo- 
sand  pounds  from  dial  distreased  Nidtob,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distresaed  Company.  Tkw  third 
thing  is,  to  adc  of  the  distressed  Company  this 
very  same  hondred  thousand  pounds  on  aceoont 
of  the  distresses  of  Mr.  Hastings  I  There  never 
were  three  distresses  that  seemed  so  little  recoo- 
cilable  with  one  aitother.  This  moneys  the  pris- 
oner alleges,  was  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  the  army.  But  here  he  is  unguardedly  con- 
tradicted by  the  testimony  of  his  friend.  Major 
Scott,  who  shows  it  was  employed  for  no  such 
purpose.  My  Lords,  through  all  these  windings 
of  mysterious  hypocrisy,  and  of  artificial  coo- 
cealment,  is  it  not  easy  to  discern  the  sense  of 
hidden  guilt  ?" 

lU.  Driven  from  every  other  hold,  the  prison- 
er  is  obliged  to  resort,  as  a  jastiflca-  rbaafSMa 
tion  of  bis  enormities,  to  the  stale  pre-  vttmOr. 
text  of  State  Necessity  I  Of  this  last  diagoise, 
it  is  my  duty  to  strip  him.  I  will  venture  to 
say,  my  Lorda,  that  no  one  instance  of  real  ne 
cessity  oan  be  addoeed.  Tlw  necessity  which 
the  {Hisoner  alleges  listens  to  whispers  for  the 
parpoae  of  crunination,  and  deals  in  nmiw  to 
prove  its  own  Bxiatroce.  AitaStateNeoessi^l 
No,  my  Iiords,  that  imperial  tyrant,  State  iVerct- 

The  officers  of  the  East  India  Company  ware 
forbiddeo  by  iu  laws  to  receive  preienti ;  bat  Mr. 
Hutinga  did  accept  the  offered  gift  iron  Aso^ 
Dowlah.  "The Nabob," si^s Mr. HUl." was totiUy 
unprovided  widi  the  money ;  the  gift  coald  be  ten- 
dered only  in  bills,  which  were  drawn  on  one  of  the 
great  biuikeii  of  the  coontry.  As  the  intentioD  of 
otmcealbg  the  transaction  shonld  not  be  Impnted  to 
Mr.  Hastings  unless  as  fiur  as  evidence  appears,  so 
in  this  case  the  disclosure  can  not  be  imputed  as  a 
virtoe,  since  no  prudent  man  would  have  risked  the 
chance  of  discovery  which  the  publicity  of  a  bank- 
er's traniactioas  implied.  Mr.  Hutings  informed 
the  Directors  of  what  be  had  received,  in  a  letter 
dated  Jsnnsry  SO,  1781^  end  I'a  m;^  jHcu*  terwu  ta- 
quetttd  their  permiuion  to  aunte  tkt  monejf  ki»  own." 
—Brituk  India,lr.,4M. 
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•tty,  is  yet  a  generous  despot — heii  in  hia  de- 
meanor, rapid  in  his  decisions,  though  terrihle  in 
his  grasp.  What  he  does,  my  Lords,  he  dares 
avow ;  and  avowing,  sconts  aaj  other  jastifioa- 
tion,  tiian  the  high  fflotives  that  plaegd  the  iron 
acepter  in  bis  huid.  Etbu  where  its  rigors  are 
soflered,  Us  wpcAogj  is  also  known;  men 
learn  to  omuider  it  in  its  tme  light,  as  a  power 
which  turns  ocoasiooalljr  aside  from  jost  govern- 
ment, when  its  exen^  is  ealoolated  to  prevent 
greater  evils  than  it  ocoasiona.  But  a  quibbling, 
prevaricating  neoessity,  which  tries  to  steal  a 
pitiful  josUBoation  from  whispered  aocnsaUoos 
and  fabricated  rumors — no,  my  Lords,  that  is  no 
State  Necessity  I  Teat  off  the  mask,  and  you 
see  coarse,  vulgar  avarice  lurking  under  the  dis- 
guise. The  State  Necessity  of  Mr.  Hastings  is 
a  joggle.  It  is  a  being  that  prowls  in  the  dark. 
It  is  to  be  traced  in  the  ravages  which  it  com- 
mits, but  never  in  benefits  oonlbrred  or  evils  pre- 
vented. I  oan  conceive  jostiflable  oooasicMis  for 
the  exercise  even  of  outrage,  where  high  public 
interests  demand  the  sacri&oe  of  private  right. 
If  any  great  man,  in  bearing  the  arms  of  his 
country — if  any  admiral,  carrying  the  vengeance 
and  the  {^cnyvf -  Britain  to  distant  ooasts,  should 
be  driven  to  some  nA  acts  of  violence,  in  order, 
perhaps,  to  give  bod  to  those  who  are  shedding 
their  blood  for  their  country — there  is  a  State 
Neoesrity  in  snob  a  case,  gnuid,  magnanimous, 
and  aU-oommandisg,  ^ioh  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  honor,  if  not  with  nse  I  If  any  great  gen- 
eral, defending  some  fortress,  barren,  perhaps, 
itself^  hut  a  pledge  of  the  pride  and  power  of 
Britain — if  such  a  man,  fix&d  like  an  imperial 
eagle  on  the  summit  of  his  rock,  should  strip  its 
sides  of  the  verdure  and  foliage  with  which  it 
might  be  clothed,  while  oovered  on  the  top,  with 
that  cloud  from  which  he  was  pouring  down  his 
tbunden  on  the  foe— would  he  be  brooght  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  your  bar?**  No,  my 
Lords,  never  would  his  grateful  and  admiring 
countrymen  think  of  questioning  actions  which, 
though  aooompanied  by  private  wrong,  yet  were 
warranted  by  real  necessity.  But  is  the  State 
Neoessi^  which  is  pleaded-'oy  the  prismier,  in 
defense  his  conduct,  of  this  description?  I 
challenge  him  to  produce  a  single  instance  in 
which  any  of  his  private  acts  were  productive 
of  public  advantage,  or  averted  impending  evil. 
IV.  We  come  now  to  the  treaty  of  Chunar, 
which  preceded  the  acceptance  of  the 
hmrr^^'^  bribe  to  which  we  have  already  allud- 
es ed.  This  transaction,  my  Lords,  bad 
its  beginning  in  corruption,  its  continuance  in 
fraud,  and  its  end  in  violence.  The  first  proposi- 
tion of  the  Nabob  was,  that  oar  army  should  bo 
removed  and  all  the  English  be  recalled  from  his 
dominions.  He  declared,  to  use  bis  own  lan- 
guage, that  "the  English  are  the  bane  and  ruin 
ot  my  affairs.  Leave  my  country  to  myself,  and 
all  will  yet  be  reoovered."    He  was  aware,  my 

"  This  glowing:  picture  was  no  donbt  soggested 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot's  noble  defense  of  the  Bock  of 
Qibnltsr  a  few  years  before. 


Lords,  that  though  their  predecessors  had  ex* 
hausted  his  revenue ;  though  they  had  shaken 
the  tree  till  •othing  remained  upon  its  leafless 
branohos,  yet  that  a  new  flight  was  upon  the 
wing  to  watch  the  first  buddings  of  its  prosperi- 
ty, tmd  to  nip  every  promise  of  future  laxnrianoe. 
To  the  demands  at  the  Nabob,  Mr.  Hastings 
finally  acoeded.  The  Iffibe  was  the  price  of  bis 
acqoiesoence.  Bat  with  the  usual  per-  fittuhat 
My  of  the  prisoner,  this  condition  of  '^"^'•p- 
the  treaty  never  was  performed.  You  will  rec- 
ollect, my  Lords,  that  Mr.  Middleton  was  asked 
whether  the  orders  which  were  pretended  to  be 
given  for  the  removal  of  the  English  were,  in 
any  instance,  carried  into  effect  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion he  refused  at  first  to  answer,  as  tending  to 
criminate  himself.  But  when  his  objection  was 
overruled,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  should  an- 
swer, so  much  vras  he  agitated  that  he  lost  all 
memory.  It  turned  out,  however,  by  an  amend- 
ed recoUeotion,  that  he  never  received  any  (Street 
order  from  Mr.  Hastings.  But,  my  Lords,  who 
can  believe  that  a  direct  order  is  necessary  when 
Mr.  Hastings  wants  the  services  of  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  ?  Rely  upon  it,  a  hint  is  sufficient  to  this 
servile  dependent  and  olisequions  parasite.  Mr. 
Hastings  has  only  to  turn  his  <yc  toward  him — 
that  eye  at  whose  scowl  princes  turn  pale — and 
his  wishes  are  obeyed. 

Bat,  my  Lords,  tlua  is  not  the  only  instance 
in  which  the  Nabob  was  duped  by  the  bad  fiiith 
of  the  prisoner.  In  the  agreement  relative  to 
the  resumption  of  the  jagkira,  the  prince  had 
demanded  and  obtained  leave  to  resum^those  of 
certam  individuals  -,  bat  Mr.  Hastings,  knowing 
that  there  were  some  favorites  of  the  Nabob 
whom  he  could  not  be  brought  to  dispossess, 
defeated  the  permission,  witfaoitt  the  least  regard 
to  the  existing  stipulations  to  the  eoatrory,  by 
making  the  order  general. 

Such,  my  Lords,  is  the  eonduot  of  which  Mr. 
Hastii^s  is  capable,  not  in  the  moment  of  cold 
or  crafty  policy,  bat  in  the  hour  of  confidence, 
and  during  the  effervescence  of  his  gratitude 
for  a  favor  received  1  Thus  did  he  betray  the 
man  to  whose  liberality  he  stood  indebted. 
Even  the  gratitude,  my  Lords,  of  the  prisoner 
seems  perilous;  for  we  behold  here  the  danger 
which  actually  awaited  the  return  be  made  to 
an  effusion  of  generosity  I 

The  fact  is,  my  Lords,  as  appears  from  the 
clearest  evidence,  that  when  Mr.  Hast-  H»<ieftnton 
ings  left  Calcutta  he  had  two  resources  Sj^f^Jf^* 
in  view,  Benares  and  Oude.  The  first 
having  failed  him.  In  consequence  of 
the  unexpected  insurrection  which  terminated, 
unhappily  for  him,  in  the  capture  of  Bedjigar,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  Oude,  previously,  however, 
desolating  the  former  province,  .which  he  was  un- 
able to  pillage,  destrt^ing  and  catting  offthe  very 
sources  of  Ufe.  Thus  frustrated  in  his  original 
design,  the  genius  of  the  prisMer,  ever  fertile  in 
expedients,  fixed  itself  on  the  treasures  of  the 
Begums,  and  now  devised,  as  an  spolc^  for  the 
signal  act  of  cruelty  and  rapacity  which  he  was 
meditating,  the  memorable  rebellion;  and,  to 
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snbstantiate  the  participation  of  these  anfortn- 
nate  princesses  in  it,  he  dispatched  the  Chief 
Justice  of  India  to  collect  materials." 

The  condnct  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey  in  this  basi- 
Mi-iaptrhi*  *^  defers noe  to  the  pro- 

iRiSU^'  which  be  hu  entered  against 
bnng  spoken  of  in  a  place  -where 
be  oaa  not  have  the  privilege  of  replying,  I  do 
not  think  ooght  to  be  passed  over  withont  ani> 
madversion.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  any  thing 
harsh  of  this  elevated  character,  who  was  select- 
ed to  bear  forth  and  to  administer  to  India  the 
blessings  of  English  jorispnidence.  I  will  not 
questim  either  his  feebleness  of  memory,  or  dis- 
pute in  any  respect  the  convenient  doctrine 
which  he  has  set  ap  in  his  vindicadon,  "that 
what  he  onght  to  have  done  it  ia  likely  he  acta- 
ally  did  perform."  I  have  always  thought,  my 
Lords,  that  the  appointment  of  the  Chief  Jostioe 
to  so  low  and  nebrioos  an  office  as  that  in  which 
be  was  employed  ia  one  of  the  strongest  aggra- 
TatHHis  ctf  Mr.  Hastings'  guilt.  That  an  officer, 
the  pari^  and  luster  of  whose  character  should 
be  maintained  even  in  the  moat  domestic  retire- 
ment; that  he,  who,  if  consulUng  the  dignity  of 
BritUi  jostiee,  ought  to  have  continued  as  sta- 
tionary as  bis  oonit  at  Calci^tta ;  that  sodt  an 
exalted  oharaoter,  I  xepent,  as  the  Chief  JusUoe 
of  India,  shoold  have  been  forced  on  a  olrooit  of 
five  hundred  miles  ttir  the  purpose  of  transacting 
Mioh  a  business,  was  a  degradation  without  ex- 
ample, and  a  deviation  from  propriety  which  has 
no  apok^.  But,  my  Lords,  this  is,  in  some  de< 
gree,  a  question  which  is  to  be  abstracted  for  the 
consideration  of  those  who  adorn  and  illumine 
the  seats  of  justice  in  Britain,  and  the  rectitude 
of  whose  deportment  precludes  the  necessity  of 
any  farther  observation  on  so  opposite  a  condoct. 

The  manner,  my  Lords,  in  which  Sir  Elijah 
RkuDMnK*  Inipey  delivered  his  evidence  de- 
S^taShL.  your  attention.    He  ad- 

mitted, you  will  recollect,  that,  in  giv- 
ii^  it,  be  never  answered  without  looking  equally 
to  the  prababilily  and  tbe/oct  in  question.  Some- 
times he  allowed  circumstaoces  of  which  he  said 

"  Id  regard  to  tbii  pretended  rebellion  in  favor  of 
Cheyto  Sing  of  Benares,  Mr.  Mill  bas  the  faOawhig  re- 
marks as  the  reialt  of  labseqnent  impartial  investi- 
gatioD.  "The  insarrection  at  Benares  happened  on 
the  l&tb  of  Aagaat,  and  the  treaty  was  ligned  at  Cha- 
nar  on  the  19th  of  Septmuber.  The  Beginmi,  who 
had  first  to  hear  of  the  inaorrectiaD  at  Benares  (some 
handred  miles  oGT],  and  then  spread  disaffection 
tbrotighoDt  8  great  kingdom,  had,  therefore,  little 
time  for  the  contraction  of  guilt.  And  what  was  the 
proof  upon  the  strength  of  which  the  Beganis  were 
•elected  for  a  lingalar  and  Bgirravated  punishment  T 
No  direct  proof  whatever.  Hardly  an  attempt  is 
made  to  prove  any  thing  except  a  rumor.  Mr, 
Hastings'  friends  are  produced  in  great  nnmbers  to 
say  that  ibey  heard  a  rumor  I  Bat  before  a  Jest 
jodgment  can  be  pronounced,  the  party  accused 
shoold  be  heard  in  defense.  Was  this  joatice  af- 
forded to  the  B^nms  1  Hot  a  tittle.  Mr.  Hastings 
proooaoced  jodgment,  and  sent  bis  instmment,  the 
Nabob,  to  inflict  pnniahmenl^t»<iU!,;Sr»(jrfaM;  Some 
time  after  this  was  done,  he  proceeded  to  collect  ev- 
idence r'—Ai(u4  India,  Iv.,  38Ir-S. 


he  had  no  reoolleotion  beyond  the  moe  "  probabil- 
ity" that  they  had  taken  place.  By  consulting  in 
this  manner  what  was  *' pnriwble"  and  the  contra- 
ry, be  may  oertaioly  have  corrected  his  memory  at 
times.  I  am,  at  idl  events,  content  to  accept  of 
this  mode  of  giving  his  testinuwy,  provided  tbtt 
the  converse  of  tbe  proposhioa  his  also  a  place; 
and  that  when  a  circiunstaBce  is  w^rebabU,  a 
similar  degree  credit  may  be  snbtraoled  Gram 
the  testimony  of  the  witness.  Fire  tunes  in  the 
House  of  C(Nnm<M]s,  and  twice  in  this  court,  for 
instance,  has  Sir  Elijah  Impey  borne  testimony 
that  a  rebellion  was  raging  at  Fyzabad  [the 
abode  of  tbe  Begums],  at  the  period  of  bis  jour- 
ney to  Luoknow  [the  residence  of  the  Nabob]. 
Yet,  on  the  eighth  examination,  he  oontradict«i 
all  the  former,  and  declared  that  what  he  meant 
was,  that  the  rebellion  had  been  raging,  and  the 
country  was  then  in  some  degree  restored  to 
quiet.  The  reasons  he  assign^  for  the  former 
errors  were,  that  he  had  foi^oUen  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Hastings,  informing  him  that 
the  rebellion  was  quelled,  and  that  ha  had  also 
forgotten  his  own  pn^itioo  of  traveling  tAroi^ 
Fyztbnd  to  Luoknow  I  With  reqwet  to  the  let- 
ter, nolbing  can  he  said,  as  it  is  not  in  endenee ; 
but  the  other  observation  eao  aearcely  be  admit- 
ted when  it  b  recollected  tlwt,  in  die  House  of 
CommoDs,  Elijah  foipey  declared  that  It  was 
his  proposal  to  travel  through  Fyzabad,  which 
hod  originally  brought  forth  the  intelligence  that 
the  way  was  obstructed  by  the  rebellion,  and  that 
in  consequence  of  it  he  altered  his  route  and  went 
by  the  way  of  Ittahabad.  But  what  is  yet  more 
singular  is,  that  on  his  return  he  again  would 
have  c<Mne  by  the  way  of  Fysabad,  if  he  had  not 
been  once  more  informed  of  the  danger ;  so  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  these  friendly  infMinatioBs, 
the  Chief  Justice  would  have  ran  plump  into  the 
very  focus  of  tbe  rebellion  I 

These,  my  Lords,  are  the  pretexts  by  which 
the  fiction  it  a  rebeUim  was  endeavored  to  be 
forced  on  the  public  credulity;  but  tbe  trick  ia 
now  discovered,  and  the  eontriver  and  the  eno- 
uter  are  alike  exposed  to  the  mxm  and  derision 
of  the  world. 

There  are  two  circomstaacas  here  which  are 
worthy  of  remark.  The  first  is,  that  lop,,,^^* 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  when  ohorged  with  j^>"; 
so  dangerous  a  otnnmisiHon  as  that  of 
procuring  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Begums 
had  meditated  the  expubion  of  the  Nabob  from 
the  throne,  and  the  English  from  Bengal,  twice 
intended  to  pass  through  the  city  of  their  resi- 
dence. But,  my  Lords,  this  giddy  chief  justice 
disregards  business.  He  wants  to  see  the  coun- 
try I  Like  some  itmocent  school-boy,  he  takes 
the  primrose  path,  and  amuses  himself  as  he  goes  I 
He  thinks  not  that  his  errand  is  in  danger  and 
death,  and  that  his  party  of  pleasure  rads  in  load- 
ing others  with  irons.  When  at  Lucknow,  he 
never  mentions  the  affidavits  to  the  Nabob.  No  I 
He  is  too  polite.  Nor,  Iran  the  same  courtesy, 
to  Mr.  Hastings.  He  is,  indeed,  a  master  of 
eeramoiies  in  justiofrl 

When  wxandned,  the  witness  sarcastically  re- 
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ni&rked  "  that  there  most  have  been  a  sworn  in- 
terpreter, from  the  looks  of  the  manager."  How 
I  looked,  Heavea  knows  1  but  such  a  pbysiogno- 
mifit  there  u  no  escaping.  He  sees  a  swam  ip- 
teipTBter  in  my  looks  1  Ha  sees  the  manner  of 
takiDgaaoathiiim.yIooksl  He  seas  the  Bksin 
of  the  Ganges  In  my  lookM  I  As  for  hihnel^  he 
locAs  only  at  the  top*  and  AoUoni*  of  affidavits! 
Id  SBTen  years  he  takes  oara  aeTer  to  look  at 
these  svearii^;  but  when  he  does  ezamiae 
tbem^  be  kntnci  lest  than  Wore  I'* 

The  other  oircumstance,  my  Lonli,  to  ^irtiieh 
I  have  alluded,  is,  that  it  is  fair  to  presame  that 
Sir  Elyah  Impey  was  dissuaded  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings and  MiddletoD  frpm  passing  by  the  way  of 
Fyzabad,  as  they  well  knewthatifhe  approached 
the  Begums  he  would  be  convinced  by  their  re- 
ception (^bim  as.  the  friend  of  the  Governor  Gea- 
eral,  that  nothing  could  be  more  foreign  from  the 
truth  than  their  suspeeted  disafieotion.  Neithec 
should  it  escape  your  notice,  my  Lords,  that 
while  be  was  taking  evidence  at  Lnokaow  jin 
the  lace  of  day,  in  support  of  the  charge  of  r^ 
bellioa  against  the  princesses,  the  Chief  Justice 
beard  not  a  word  either  from  the  Nabob  or  his 
minister,  though  he  frequently  cbDvened  with 
both,  of  any  treasonable  maehiiiBtions  or  plot- 
tings  I  Eqoally  dnaoccmntable  doea  it  appear, 
that  Sir  ^lyah  Impey,  who  advised  the  taUng 
of  Aete  affidarita  for  the  aafe^  of  lha  prisooer 
at  yoor  bar,  did  not  nod  thorn  at  the  faan  to  see 
whether  or  oot  they  were  adequate  to  this 

At  leiigth,  it  seems,  he  did  read  the  aifidavits, 
bat  not  liU  after  having  declared  on  oath  that 
be  thcogbt  it  onneeessary.  To  this  he  acknowl- 
edged he  was  induced  "  by  having  been  misled 
by  one  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  tlie  Com- 
mons, who,  by  lo(^ng  at  a  boi^  which  be  bekl 
in  bis  hand,  bad  entrapped  him  to  own  that  a 
bworo  interpreter  was  present  when  be  received 
these  affidavits,  and  that  he  was  p«feotly  satis- 
fled  with  his  ctHiduot  on  tbo-occaaion." 

Now,  my  Lords,  how  I,  by  merely  bokihg  into 
&  book,  could  intimatt  the  presence  of  an  inter- 


'*  An  ezsniDStioa  of  the  Uinntei  of  Evidence  at 
As  trial  win  show  that  Mr.  £Uwridan  was  fiiUyJast- 
ffled  in  dilsserere  treatment  of  Imp^.  Itw  latter 
acknowledged  that  he  went  from  Benares,  where 
this  bosineM  was  concerted  between  him  and  Ur. 
HaadDgf,  to  Locknow,  capital  of  Oade,  for  tbs 
express  porpose  of  taking  the  aSdaviti,  tbongh  blc 
jarisdictioD  did  not  extend  to  the  province  of  Onde. 
"What  tfaa  affldaviu  contained,". be  My>,  "I  did 
BOt  know;  Mv  do  I  know  at  present,  for  I  have 
never  read  tbem."  He  adds,  that "  be  did  not  know 
whether  the  jxmnu  leko  tmnv  to  them  had  ever  read 
them."  At  the  time  of  taking  the  affidavits  of  the 
natives,  not  so  mo(A  as  a  sworn  intor^etsr  was 
present,  as  he  admitted,  tbongh  be  endeavored  to 
torn  off  the  matter  with  a  Jest  on  Hr.  Sheridan's 
"bx)ks."  See  Minutes  of  Evidence,  page  632  to 
091.  Mr.  Mill  remarks  cm  this  point,  "The  exsm- 
{nation  of  Sir  Bl^ah  Impey,  apon  the  subject  of  affi- 
davits, discloses  a  carious  scene,  in  which  it  ai^an 
that  one  tA^ect  akwe  was  in  view,  namely,  diat  of 
getting  SDpport  to  any  allegations  whteb  Ur.  Bast- 
ings bad  set  np."— ^rifwi  India,  ir.,  383. 
Dp 


preter,  and  could  also  look  the  satisfaction  con- 
ceived by  the  Chief  Justice  en  ibe  ocoasion,  when 
it  eJearly  appears  by  the  evidence  that  there  was 
no  interpreter  present,  are  ptnnts  which  I  believe 
be  alone  can  explain  I 

I  will  oODoede  to  the  wUneea,  as  he- seems  dft< 
siroos  it  should  be  done,  that  he  did  not  strietly 
tttend  to  form  when  tddng  these  affidavits.  I 
will  admit  that  he  merely  directed  the  BiUe  to 
be  ofiered  to  the  wbites,  and  the  Koran  to  the 
blacks,  and  packed  np  their  depositions  in  his 
wallet  vrithout  any  examination.  Or,  I  will  ad- 
mit that  be  glanqed  them  over  in  India,  having 
previoosly  .out  off  all  oommunioation  between  his 
eye  and  tus  mind,^tbkt  nothing  was  transferred 
from  the  one  to  the  other:  Eztratvdinary  as 
thesa  circumstances  certainly  are,  I  vriU,  never- 
theless, admit  them  all ;  or  U*  it  be  preferred  by 
the  prisoner,  I  will  admit  that  the  affidavits  were 
legally  and  properly  taken ;  for,  in  whatever  light 
they  may  be  received,  I  will  prove  that  they  are 
not  sufficient  to  sustain  a  single  allegation  of 
criminality  against  those  they  were  designed  to 
inculpate. 

Bat  it  is  to  these  doooments,  my  Lords,  sooh 
as  tl^y  are,  that  tbe  defoue  the  jnrisoBer  is 
principally  oooflded ;  and  oo  the  degree  of  re- 
spect whkli  m^  be  given  to  them  by  year  Lwd- 
shipa  does  the  event  of  this  trial  owtniiallj  de- 
pend. 

Conddaredt  Ihwefbrc^  in  thb  view,  I  shall 
presently  solidt  yoor  Lordshipa' ^ten- 
tion,  while  I  examine  them  at  some 
length,  and  with  some  oare.  Bnt  be-  ^^jotfa* 
tem  1  enter  into  Ibe  analysts  of  the 
testimony,  permit  me  to  remind  the  court  that 
tbe  ohaige  agunst  .the  princesses  Onde,  to 
substantiate  which  these  affidavits  wer^  taken, 
consisted  originally  of  (wo  allegations.  They 
were  accused  of  a  timform  ^rit  of  kouility  to 
the  Britiah  gopemmtnt,  as  well  as  the  overt  act 
i>f  rebellion.  Bnt,  my  Lords,  the  first  pert  of  the 
cbarge  the  cooiiBel  for  prisoner  has  kieeti 
compelled  to  abandon,  not  being  able  to  get  one 
bet  ont  of  the  whole  fungo  of  tbaw  depositkiis 
to  sappt^  it 

Wiun^hairofen  aocosa^iiUiai desert- 
ed for  tbe  want  of  moi,  is  it  not  natikrdi  br  as 
toso^McttfaeiriKder.  I  do  not  say  that  it  ab^ 
solote^  showB  the  Uiity  of  it,  itor  do  Z  mean  to 
employ  such  an  argoment;  bat  I  manlain  that 
it  ^old  influence  tbe  ndnd  so  &r  as  to  Biake 
it  ourioos  and  severdy  iaqniaitiTe  into  the  other 
branch  erf"  the  charge,  and  to  render  it  distrosU 
fol  of  its  tratb. 

But  in  this  'parUonlar  ease  tbe  oonrt  have  an 
additional  motive  tor  jeakniBy  and  snspioion.  It 
will  not  escape-tbe  reocdlection  of  yonr  Lord- 
ships, in  weigbmg  the  validity  of  the  all^fatioa 
which  now  remains  to  be  considered,  namely, 
"that  Begums  tnfla«iced  tbe  jaghiiedar^'* 
and  excited  the  discontents  ia  Oude,"  what  were 
the  oiicnrortances  in  wbioh  it  arose,  and  Inr 
whom  it  was  preferred.  To«  vifl  bear  m  inin4 
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my  Lorda,  that  it  appeani  in  evidence  that  Mr. 
Hastings  left  Calcutta  in  the  year  1781,  for  the 
avowed  pnrpoae  of  oallecting  a  lai^e  sum  of  mon- 
ey, and  that  he  bad  only  two  resources.  Failing 
in  Benares,  as  ve  have  already  aeeo,  be  next 
lays  bis  rapaoious  hand  on  the  treasures  of  the 
Begums.  Here,  then,  we  have  in  the  person  of 
the  prisoner  both  the  aoouficr  and  the  judge. 
With  much  caution,  therefore,  should  this  judge 
be  hoard,  who  has,  apparently  at  least,  a  profit 
io  the  conviction,  and  an  interest  in  the  oondem- 
nation  of  the  party  to  be  tried.  1  say  nothing  ct 
the  gross  turpitude  of  such  a  double  cbaraoter, 
nor  of  the  frontless  disregard  of  all  those  feel- 
ings which  revolt  at  mixing  ofSces  so  distinct 
and  incompatible. 

The  next  point  which  I  wish  to  press  on  your 
Lordships'  consideration,  previoos^  to  my  tak- 
ing up  the  affidavits,  is  the  infloite  improbability 
of  the  attempt  which  is  alleged  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Begums  to  dethrone  the  Nabob 
suod  axtenninate  the  English.  Estunating  the 
power  oT  the  princessee  at  the  highest  standatd, 
it  manifestly  was  not  in  their  reach  lo  accom- 
plish any  overthrow,  dacisiTe  or  even  momenta- 
ry, of  their  sovereign,  mooh  lew  of  the  Englidi. 
I  am  not  so  weak,  however,  as  to  argoe  diat, 
because  the  saceese  of  an  enterprise  seems  im- 
possible, and  no  adequate  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  undertaking  it,  that  it  will  therefore  never  be. 
attempted ;  or  that,  because  the  Begunu  bad  no 
interest  in  exciting  a  rebelUon,  or  sufficient  pros- 
pect of  succeeding  in  it,  they  are  innocent  of  the 
charge.  I  can  not  look  at  the  prisoner  wiUiout 
knowing,  and  being  compelled  to  confess  that 
there  are  persons  of  such  a  turn  mind  as  to 
prosecute  miaohtef  without  interest  j  and  that 
there  are  passions  of  the  human  soul  which  lead, 
without  a  motive,  to  the  perpetration  of  crimes. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  my  Lords,  wish  it  to  bo 
undeistood  that  I  am  coatending  that  the  charge 
is  rendered,  by  the  matter  I  ^te  stated,  akuo- 
lately  lalse.  All  I  mean  is,  thM  an  aoouaation, 
made  under  audi  oireumMaDcea,  sbonld  bs  re- 
ceived vUh  much  doubt  and  ciroDmspBoUoo; 
and  that  your  Lord^ps,  lemembering  how  it  is 
preferred,  will  aooompany  me  through  the  dis- 
onssion  of  the  affithtvils,  free  and  aninflueaced  by 
any  bias  derived  from  the  positive  manner  in 
vhiob  the  guilt  of  die  Begnms  has  been  pro. 
Doaoced. 

We  now  come  to  the  examinaUon  of  this  mass 
(rfevideDcewhichMr.Hastingsoonceives 
UMoftba  of  SO  much  consequence  to  bis  acquittal 
on  the  present  charge.  In  the  defense 
whioh  has  been  submitted  to  your  LonUbips, 
the  prisoner  complains  most  bitterly  that  the 
chief  mover  of  the  prosecution  treated  these  af- 
fidavits in  his  peculiar  moniur.  What  the  pecul- 
iar manner  of  my  honorable  friend  [Mr.  Burke], 
here  alluded  to,  was,  I  can  not  tall.  But  I  will 
spy,  ihat  iX  he  treated  them  ia  any  other  way 
tluui  as  tlie  roost  raah,  irregular,  and  irrelevant 
testunoay  which  waa  ever  brought  befiire  a  ju- 
dioial  tribunal,  he  did  not  do  as  they  deserved. 
The  prisoner  has  bad,  moreover,  tbe  hardihood 


to  assert  that  they  were  taken  for  tbe  purpose 
of  procuring  the  best  possible  iafonaation  of  the 
state  o[  the  ooonUy,  and  of  ttie  oircnmsitances 
of  the  insurreolion ;  and  being,  therefore,  merely 
aooessaiy  evidence  in  die  present  case,  were 
entitled  to  more  weight.  This  I  deeiare,  with- 
out hewtation,  to  be  a  falsehood.  They  were 
taken,  I  aver,  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose 
of  vindicating  the  plunder  of  the  Begums.  Tbey 
were  taken  to  justify  what  waa  afterward  to  be 
done.  Disappointed  at  Benares,  he  tnrned  to  the 
remaining  resource,  the  treasures  of  the  prin- 
cesses and  prepared,  as  a  pretext  for  his  med- 
itated robbery,  these  documents. 

I  shall  proceed  to  examine  the  affidavits  sev- 
erally, as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  chai^  against 
the  Begnms."  They  realty  contain,,  my  Lords, 
nothing  except  v^ue  rumor  and  improbable 
surmise.  It  is  stated,  for  example,  by  Maniiw- 
one  of  these  deponents,  a  black  <^cer 
in  a  regiment  of  sepoya,  that  having  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  as  hostages  in  n  fort 
where  he  commas^d,  who  w«ra  sent  thither  ^ 
Colonel  Hannay,  the  eoontry  pec^le  anrroonded 
the  fort  and  demanded  thehr  release;  hot  instead 
of  oomfdying  with  thmr  dwnand,  be  pot  twenty 
of  these  bostagea  to  death ;  and  on  a  subseqaent 
day  the  heads  of  eighteen  more  were  struck  cff, 
inolodbg  tbe  head  of  a  great  Rajah.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  last  exeontion,  the  populace  be- 
came exceedingly  eimsperated,  and  among  tbe 
crowd  several  persons  were  beard  to  say,  that 
the  Begums  bad  oflered  a  reward  of  a  thousand 
rupees  for  the  head  of  every  European ;  one 
hundred  for  tbe  head  of  every  sepoy  officer,  and 
ten  for  tbe  head  of  a  common  -sepoy.  Now,  my 
Lords,-  it  appears  pretty  clearly  that  no  such  re- 
ward was  ever  offered  ;  for,  when  this  garrison 
evacuated  the  fort,  the  people  told  Captain  Gor- 
don,' who  then  oommanded  it,  that  if  he  would 
deliver  up  his  arms  and  baggage,  they  would 
permit  him  and  his  men  to.eoBtinue  their  raarefa 
unmolested:  So  little  did  die  people,  indeed, 
think  of  enriohing  dieiiuelves  by  this  prooeaa  of 
deeapitstioa,  tbat,  when  the  detachment  ot  Brit- 
ish feroeawBS  reduced  to  ten  men,  and  when  of 
course  the  slaughter  of  them  would  have  been 
a  work  of  no  danger  or  difficulty,  they  were  still 
permitted  to  proceed  cm  their  route  without  any 
interruption. 

Captain  Gordon  himself  ivppoui  that  the  Be- 
it pretend  not,"  says  the  reporter, "  to  ffive 
more  than  a  mere  summary,  and  that  a  very  brief 
one,  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Sheridan's  ipeOcb.  Ia  the 
discasaion  of  these  affidavits  he  was  very  copioni, 
readioff,  comparing,  and  commenting  on  the  whole 
widi  an  nnconmoB  degree  of  force,  acntenesi,  and 
eloqaence ;  sometimes  emphiylng  too  Ihe  ssvereaC 
sarcum,  and  wit  tbe  most  pungent  and  brOHant 

Speaking  of  tbe  testinMnj  of  one  of  die  officers  of 
the  amy,  wbo  had  given  three  affidavits  in  tbe  ■■me 
day,  he  observed  'that  be  had  sworn  once— then 
again — and  made  nothing  of  it ;  then  cornea  be  with 
BDOther  and  aweaia  a  third  time,  and  in  company 
does  bettar.  SingMMnSed,  ha  ean  do  nothing  t 
bnt  sncceeds  by  pXiitom  tmutvftg,  and  eoUeyt 
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goiOB  enoonngad  the  oountry  people  to  nee,  be> 
^^^^^  canse,  wheahearrindattiiebuikftf  (he 
River  Saunda  Natta,attbef^ipa>ite  side 
cf  which  stands  the  town  of  Nntta,  the  Fowzdar, 
or  Govumor,  who  oommaiided  than  for  the  Bow 
[younger]  Begmo,  in  wttoae  jaghire  the  town 
1^,  did  not  inttantlg  seed  boats  to  carry  him 
and  hia  men  over  the  river;  and  became  the 
Fowsdar  [governor]  pointed  two  or  three  guns 
aoroBi  the  river,  ifven  admitting  this  statement 
to  be  troe,  I  oan  not  see  how  it  is  to  affect  the 
Begnms.  Where  is  the  symptom  of  hostility  ? 
Sareiy  it  was  the  du^  the  oommanding  offi- 
oer  of  the  fort  not  to  let  any  troops  pass  nmil  he 
aaoertained  who  they  were,  and  for  what  par- 
pose  they  eame.  To  have  done  otherwise  would 
have  been  nnmilitary,  and  a  violation  of  the  most 
sacied  duties  of  bis  station.  But,  my  Lords, 
after  a  while  Captain  Gordon  oroases  die  river, 
and  finds  himself  in  a  plaoa  of  safety  as  soon  as 
b*  enters  a  tovm  whieh  ms  noder  the  authority 
oftht  B*gmmt,-9Aiitm  be  was  treated  with  kind> 
neas,  and  altorward  sent  with  a  ,protrrfMf  guard 
to  Colond  Hannay.  This  laM  oireumstanoe, 
wfaieh  is  iikMitioiied  in  the  first  affidavit  of  Cap- 
tain Gordon,  is  sappressed  in  seoond,  for 
what  purpose  it  is  obvious.  But  let  os  attend 
to  the  testimony  of  Hyder  Beg  Cawn,  who,  as 
the  minister  of  the  Nabob,  was  the  person,  cer- 
tainly, of  all  others,  the  best  acquainted  wiUi 
the  tEansaotioDS  then  passing  in  the  country. 
Though  with  every  sooroe  of  intelligence  open 
to  him,  and  swearing  both  to  rumor  and  to  bot, 
he  does  not  mention  a  syllable  in  proof  of  the 
pretended  rebellion,  which  was  to  dethrone  his 
sovereign,  nor  even  hint  at  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Neither,  my  Lords,  is  tbe  evidence  of  the  En< 
P^^^  glisb  officers  more  oonoinsive.  That  of 
Mr.  MidiUeton,  which  has  been  so  much 
raited  upon,  contains  but  a  single  passage  which 
is  at  all  pertinent,  and  this  is  not-  legkl  evi* 
denoe.  He  says,  "dMre  was  a  gtneml  rtpori 
that  the  Bagama  had  given  mueh  eneonrage- 
ment  and  some  ud  to  the  jagUredan  in  rasisdng 
the  resumption,  and  that  he  had  htard  there  had 
boon  a  good  disposition  in  them  toward  the  Ra- 
jah CfaeyW  Sing.  His  evidenoe  is  mere  hearsay. 
He  knows  nothing  of  himself.  He  saw  no  insur< 
rection.  He  met  with  no  unfriendly  dispositions. 
But  on  the  mere  mmors  which  he  had  stated 
did  this  conscientious  servant  of  Mr.  Hastings 
with  promptitode  ejncute  the  scheme  of  plunder 
which  his  master  had  devised. 

The  testimony  of  Colonel  Ebnnay  is  of  the 
same  description.  He  simply  states  that  "  three 
Zimindars  told  him  that  they  were  credibly  in- 
formed that  tbe  Begums  bad  a  hostile  design 
against  the  Nabob.  When  aMnd'wbo  these 
^mindan  were,  be  replied  tJiat  be  was-  not  at 
liberty  to  ditfoloBe  dimr  names.  Tbey  had  made 
the  commnnioatioa  to  him  under  an  exprtm  in- 
jnnction  of  aeoret^,  wUch  he  could  not  vidato. 

There  is  also  the  depositioa  v{  a  Freoohmao, 
which  is  drawn  up  quite  in  the  style  of  magnifl- 
eence  and  glitter  which  belongs  to  his  nation. 
He  talks  of  having  penetrated  immeasonUiIe 
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wilds;  of  having  seen  tigers  and  other  prowling 
moBsters  of  the  fbresC}  of  having  surveyed 
moantains,  and  navigated  streama;  <i  hanfeg 
been  eaiartaioed  in  palaoea  uid  menaced  with 
dongeonsj  crf'havbg  heard  ammicr  o/'mmora, 
but  that  h«  ttever  saw  any  rebellious  or  hostHa 
appearances. 

Snob,  my  Lords,  are  the  contents  of  these 
memorable  depontions,  on  whioh  the  prisoner  re- 
lies  as  a  vindwation  of  an  act  of  the  most  trans- 
oendent  rapacity  and  injustice  of  which  there  is 
any  record  or  tradition. 

I  know,  my  Lords,  that  if  I  were  in  a  court  of 
law,  sitting  mereiy  to  try  the  question  of  ^e  va- 
lidity of  this  testimony,  to  rise  in  order  to  CMn- 
ment  upon  it,  I  should  be  prevented  from  pro- 
ceeding. By  the  bench  I  should  be  asked,  "  What 
do  you  mean  to  do?  There  is  nothing  in  these 
affidavits  upon  whioh  we  can  permit  you  for  a 
minute  to  occupy  the  time  the  court.  There 
is  not,  frcun  the  beginning  to  tbe  end,  one  particle 
of  legal,  sabstantial,  or  even  defensible  proof. 
There  is  nothing  e»>epr  hearsay  and  rumor." 
But  thoogh,  my  Lords,  I  am  peninaded  that  such 
would  be  the  admooHton  wliioh  I  sboald  receive 
from  the  court,  yet,  being  exceedingly  snzioos 
to  meet  every  thing  at  your  Lordships'  bar  on 
which  the  prisoner  can  build  the  smallest  degree 
of  dependence,  I  most  pray  your  indulgence 
while'  I  examine  separately  the  points  which  are 
attempted  to  be  set  up  by  these  affidavits. 

They  are  three  in  number : 

1.  That  the  Besums  irave  assist-  _  _ 

„,  _,°     -n  "  i      .  n         Mr.  H«iljng»' 

anoe  to  Cheyte  Sing,  Rajah  of  Ben-  ctmnn  ijcuha 
ares.  ti»fi^u™ 

3.  That  tfa^eneoomgedaad  assisted  tbe  ja;- 
hiredara  to  renst  the  reaamption  o(  tin  jaghint. 

And, 

3.  Thatthey  ware  ttn  prineipd  morera  all 
the  commotiou  in  Oode. 

These,  my  Lords,  are  tbe  three  allegatioos 
that  the  affidavits  are  to  anstain,  and  vdiieh  are 
aoeompanled  vrhh  the  general  ohaige  that  the 
Begnms  were  in  rebellion. 

(l.)  Of  the  rebellion  hare  pretended,  I  can 
not,  my  Lords,  find  a  trace.  With  tbe  (i.)  chHrfs 
care  and  indefatigable  industry  of  an  an-  o^'''*^"- 
tiquary,  hunting  for  some  precious  vestige  whitA 
is  to  decide  the  truth  of  tns  speouUitions,  have  I 
searched  for  the  evidence  of  it.  Though  we 
have  heard  it  spoken  <^  with  as  much  certainty 
as  the  one  which  happened  in  Scotland  in  the 
year  1745,  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  it  oan 
I  discover.  I  am  enable  to  ascertain  either  the 
time  when,  or  the  place  where  it  raged.  No 
army  has  been  seen  to  collect ;  do  battle  to  be 
fought }  no  blood  to  be  ^t.  It  was  a  rebellitm 
vriiich  had  for  Its  objeot  the  destniotioB  of  no 
haman  creature  but  tiwse  who  pUumtd  it— it 
was  a  rebellion  iiriliali,  aeoording  to  Mr.  Hiddla> 
ton's  expressioii,  no  man,  eithw  Aorir  or  /pot, 
ever  marched  to  quell  !  The  Chief  Justice  wen 
the  only  one  who  took  the  field  against  it.  The 
foroe  against  wbioh  it  was  raised  instantly  viith- 
drew  to  give  it  elbow-room ;  and  even  then,  it 
was  a  rebellion  whioh  perversely  showed  itself 
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ia  acta  ho^atitj/  to  the  Nabob  whom  U  via 
to  detfarone,  and  to  the  English  whom  it  was  to 
extirpate  I  Bediming  in  nothings  it  ooatbaed 
mthant  raging,  and  ended  a»  U  crigimU^  I 

U,  my  Lords,  rebellioaa  oi  thb  mjaterioua 
natqre  can  happen,  it  b  time  to  look  about  in. 
Who  oan  saj  that  ooe  does  not  now  exist  which 
menaoea  oar  safety?  Perhaps  at  the  very  mo- 
ment I  am  speaking  ooa  raTagea  oor  cityl  Per- 
haps it  may  be  lying  ptrdue  in  a  neighboring  vil- 
lage !  Perhaps,  like  the  ostentations  encamp- 
ment which  has  given  celebrity  to  Brentford  and 
Ealing,  it  may  twre  fixed  its  quarters  at  Ham- 
mersmith or  Islingt(m,  ready  to  poar  down  its 
violence  at  the  approach  of  night  1 

Bnt,  my  Lords,  let  ns  endeavor  to  fix  the  time 
when  this  borrtd  rebellion  occurred.  To  the 
first  of  Angost,  1781,  it  is  clear  there  was  none. 
At  this  data  letters  were  received  from  Colo- 
nel Morgan,  the  oommanding  officer  of  Onde, 
who  is  silent  on  the  subject.  On  the  27th  of 
September,  he  gives  an  account  of  some  insur- 
rections at  Luclnune,  the  seat  d  the  court,  but 
of  none  at  t^xabadj  ^riiere  the  Begnms  raaidad. 
Nearly  ot  m  suna  date  tiien  is  a  letter  from 
H^w  Ibmnay,  then  at  the  Btijah's  ooort,  in 
whioh  the  state  of  his  alftirs  are  desoribed,  bnt 
DO  suqiioioa  expressed  of  his  being  assisted  by 
the  Begums. 

At  this  time,  therefore,  there  was  eertainly  no 
rebellion  w  disaffection  displayed.  Nay,  we  find, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Nabob  going  to  visit  his 
mother,  the  very  princess  who  is  charged  with 
revolting  against  his  authority.  Bat,  my  Lords, 
it  is  alleged  tbat  he  was  attended  by  two  thou- 
sand hone,  and  the  inference  is  drawn  by  the 
counsel  of  the  prisoner  that  he  took  this  military 
force  to  quell  the  insarreotioD;  to  oonflnn  which 
they  appealed  to  Mr.  Middleton,  who,  being  ask- 
ed whether  these  troops  were  well  iq^xHnted, 
caught  in  an  instant  a  gleam  of  martial  mcme- 
rjf,"  and  answered  in  the  afflimative.  Unfor- 
tnnately,  however,  for  tiie  martial  memory  of  Mr. 
Middleton,  it  ia  staled  Vfr  Captain  Edwanls,  who 
was  with  the  Nabob  as  bis  ^d-de-eamp^  that 
there  were  not  mora  than  five  or  six  handled 
horse,  and  these  so  bad  and  miMimbly  equipped 
that  thay  wraa  unable  to  keep  up  with  him,  so 
that  very  few  ware  near  bis  penoa  or  within 
the  reach  his  command.  That  these  few, 
the  most  were  mutinoos  from  being  ill  paid,  and 
were  rather  disposed  to  promote  than  put  down 
any  insurrection.  But,  my  Lords,  I  will  concede 
to  the  prisoner  the  fall  amount  of  military  force 
for  which  he  anxiously  contends.  I  will  allow 
the  whole  two  thousand  cavalry  to  enter  in  a 
gallop  into  the  very  city  of  Fyzabad.  For,  has 
not  Captain  Edwards  proved  that  they  were  only 
the  usual  guard  of  the  Nabob  f  Has  not,  more- 
over, Mr.  Middleton  himself  detdand,  raUier  in- 
disoreetly,  I  cmliBss,  "that  it  is  tb«  oonstant 
oostoa  of  tha  priocfls  d  India  to  travel  wiA  a 


"  This  alhides  to  Ur.  MlddtetoD  having  daetarad, 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  be  bad  Do  memory  fye 

militorjr  ^ffkirt. 


great  equip^e,  and  that  it  would  be  ctmsiderad 
an  ui^wrdonable  disrespect  to  the  persmi  visited 
were  they  to  come  unescorted."  liis,  my  Lords, 
is  really  the  tniUi.  The  Indian  princes  never 
perfimn  a  joamey  withoot  a  splnidid  letinim. 
The  habits  of  the  East  rnqoire  ostentatkn  and 
parade.  Th^  do  tut,  as  the  prinoea  of  Eorope 
— who,  somethnee  bom  one  motive  and  some- 
times from  another,  at  times  from  political  views 
and  at  times  firom  eorioeity,  travel,  some  to 
Franco  to  learn  manners,  and  others  to  England 
to  learn  liberty — choose  to  be  relieved  finra  the 
pomps  of  state  and  the  drudgery  of  equipage. 
But,  my  Lords,  perhaps,  in  this  instance,  the  Na- 
bob, wishing  to  adapt  himself  to  the  service  oo 
which  he  was  going,  did  dispense  with,  his  usual 
style.  Hearing  d  a  rebellion  without  an  arniy, 
he  may  have  tbooght  that  it  could  only,  with 
propriety,  be  attacked  by  a  prince  vrithont  a 
guard! 

It  has  also  been  contended,  my  Lords,  in  protrf" 
1^  this  tebellioD,  that  mm  tiwosand  Nndgies  were 
raised  at  Fysabad  and  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
Cheyteffing. 

It  is  deemed  a  matter  of  no  ew—qneneo  that 
the  officer  second  ia  eammand  to  Uie  Riyoh 
[Cheyte  Sing],  has  positively  sworn  that  these 
troops  came  fnxn  LuCkuow,  and  not  from  Fyia- 
bad.^  This  the  prisoner  wishes  to  have  oou- 
sidered  as  only  the  trifling  mistake  of  the  name 
of  one  capital  for  another.  But  be  has  found  it 
more  difficult  to  get  over  the  fact  which  has 
been  attested  by  the  same  witness,  tbat  the 
troops  were  of  a  dififereat  description  from  those 
in  the  service  of  the  Begums,  being  matckJock, 
and  not  iiMrd*  men.  It  is,  dierefore,  manifest 
that  the  troops  were  not  fomubed  by  the  prin- 
cesses, and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they 
did  come  from  Luoknow;  not  tbat  they  were 
sent  by  the  Nabob,  hot  by  some  d  the  poweifnl 
ja^irtdan  who  have  unilbnDly  avmred  an  aver- 
ston  to  the  Eaglidi. 

It  fans  been  more  dian  oooe  mentianed,  by  some 
of  the  witnessea,  Lords,  tbat  Sshid  Ally,  the 
younger  son  of  the  Bow  [younger]  Begnm,  was 
deeply  and  oriminaUy  ooncemed  in  these  tnos- 
aotums.  Wfa^  was  he,  therefore,  permitted  to 
escape  with  iuponityf  To  this  questioa  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  gave  a  very  satisfectiffy  answer, 
when  be  informed  us  that  the  young  man  was 
miserably  poor,  and  a  bankrupt.  Hereisaoom- 
pletc  solution  of  the  enigma.  There  never  en- 
ters into  the  mind  of  Mr.  HasUnga  a  suspicion 
of  treason  where  there  is  no  treatmre  1  Sabid 
Ally  found,  therefore,  protection  in  his  poverty, 
and  safety  in  his  insolvency.  My  Lords,  the 
politioal  sagacity  of  Mr.  Hastings  exhibits  the 
converse  of  the  doctrine  which  the  experience 
of  history  has  established.  Hitherto  it  has  gen- 
erally beett  deemed  that  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty attaches  a  person  to  the  country  whioh  oon- 
tains  it,  and  makes  him  oautioos  how  he  hasards 
any  enterprise  whioh  might  be  prodnctive  of  in- 


u  That  Is,  thejr  came  fion  the  rssidaooe  of  the 
Nabob,  not  of  the  Begama. 
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nomutn,  or  dmw  apon  him  the  suspicion  or  dis- 
pleasure oT  government ;  and  that,  on  the  oon- 
trary,  the  needy,  having  no  permanent  stake,  are 
always  desperate,  and  easily  seduced  into  com- 
motions which  promise  any  change ;  bat,  my 
Lords,  the  prisoner,  inverting  this  doctrine,  has, 
in  the  tme  spirit  or  rapacity  and  specnlation 
which  belongs  to  him,  never  (ailed  to  recognize 
loyalty  in  mmt,  and  to  discern  treason  in  veallh 

AIk>w  me  now,  my  Lords,  to  la^  bebre  yon 
Pi^gf  some  of  tbon  prooCi  ^riuoh  we  have 
■Kto^**  o"^^  <^  ^  steady  ftiendship  and 
good  dispositions  oTdn  Begums,  to  the 
EngUeh  interests.  I  havo  in  my  hands  a  letter 
from  one  them,  which  I  will  read,  complain- 
ing of  the  orael  and  anjust  sospioions  that  were 
entertained  of  her  0delity.'*  Tour  Lordships 
most  perceive  the  extnumUnary  energy  which 
the  plain  and  simple  language  of  truth  gives  to 
her  representations.  Her  complaints  are  elo- 
qaence ;  her  supplications,  persuasion ;  her  re- 
monstrances, conviction. 

I  call,  moreover,  the  attention  of  the  court  to 
OMaorcap-  the  interference  of  the  Bow  [younger] 
Begum  in  behalf  of  Captain  Gordon, 
by  which  bis  life  was  saved,  at  a  moment  when, 

■*  The  following  is  the  Utter  I  "Tbediiturbances 
of  Colonel  Hannay  and  Mr.  Gordon  were  made  a 
pretense  Cor  seizing  my  jagbire.  The  state  of  tbe 
matter  is  fids :  When  Colonel  Ham^  was  by  Mr. 
Hastisgi  ordered  to  march  to  Benares,  daring  Uie 
tronbles  of  Cbeyte  Sing,  tbe  Colonel,  toko  had  jdun- 
dertd  the  wAoIe  country,  was  tneapaUe  of  proceed- 
inf.  from  Ike  union  of  tkotuandt  of  Zemindan,  who 
had  teixed  ihi$  fatfomHe  oj^>ortuniijf.  They  har- 
assed Mr.  Oordoo  near  Jonivard,  and  the  Zemin- 
dan  of  that  place  and  Acherpore  oppoaod  bis  naich 
from  tbeoca,  till  be  airired  near  Satuda.  As  the 
Bsnnda  Kntta.  from  its  overflowing,  was  difflonit  to 
croBi  witbont  a  boat,  Mr.  Gordon  sent  to  the  Fonz- 
dar  (Governor)  to  supply  him.  He  replied,  that  the 
boats  were  alt  in  tbe  river,  bat  wonld  assist  him,  ac- 
cording to  orders,  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Gordon's 
sitnation  woald  not  admit  of  his  waiting ;  be  ibrded 
tile  Nntta  upon  his  etepbaot,  and  was  hospitably 
received  and  entertained  by  the  Foaxdar  for  six 
days.  In  tbe  mean  time,  a  letter  was  received  by  | 
me  from  Colonel  Hannay,  desiring  me  to  escort  Mr. 
Qordoa  to  Fyaabad.  As  my  friendship  for  the  En- 
glish was  always  sincere,  I  readily  complied,  and 
sent  some  companies  of  Nejeebs  to  escort  Mr.  Gor- 
don and  all  his  effects  to  Fyzabad ;  where,  having 
provided  for  hii  entertainment,  I  effected  bis  junc- 
tion with  Colonel  Hannay.  The  letters  of  thanks  re- 
ceived from  both  these  gentlemen,  upon  this  ooca- 
«ion,  are  s^  lu  my  possession,  oc^es  of  which  I 
gave  m  charge  to  M^Jor  Ollpio,  to  be  delivered  to 
Hr.  Hiddleton,  that  he  mi|;ht  forward  tbem  to  tbe 
OovcTDor  General.  To  be  brief,  those  who  have 
loaded  me  with  Hconsatians  are  now  clearly  am- 
vieted  of  fal$du>od;  bnt  is  it  not  eictraordinary  that, 
notwithstanding  the  justness  of  my  canse,  nobody 
relieves  my  misfortones !  My  prayers  have  been 
constantly  offered  to  Heaven  for  yoor  arrival.  Re- 
port has  auoonaced  it,  for  which  reason  I  have  taken 
up  the  pen,  and  re<iaeat  yon  will  not  place  implicit 
confidence  in  my  accusers,  but,  weighing  in  the  scale 
of  jostiee  flkflV  faltAood  and  mjr  reprtaentatiotu, 
yoa  will  exeit  yoar  influence  in  patting  a  period  to 
tlte  nisfartanes  with  wbteh  I  am  ovarwhelned." 


if  tbe  princesses  wished  to  strike  a  blow  against 

the  English,  they  might  have  done  It  with  suc- 
cess. This  man,  whose  life  was  thus  preserved, 
and  wbo,  in  the  first  burst  of  tbe  natoial  feelings 
of  his  heart,  ponred  forth  his  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments (^the  obligatioa,  aiWrward  became  the 
instrument  of  the  destmotim  of  bis  proteotress. 
I  will  produce  the  letter  wherein  he  thanks  her 
for  her  interferenW)  and  ooofaises  that  be  owes 
his  life  to  her  bounty.** 

It  bas  been  asked,  with  an  air  of  some  tii- 
omph,  why  Captain  Gordon  was  not  called  to 
the  bar  f  Why  call  him  to  the  bar  7  Wonld 
he  not,  as  he  has  done  in  his  aflSdant,  soppress 
the  porUon  of  testimony  we  require  ?  I  trust 
that  he  may  never  be  Ivonght  to  swear  in  this 
case  till  be  becomes  sensible  cd"  his  guilt,  and 
feels  an  ardent,  contrite  zeal  to  do  justice  to  hb 
benefactress,  and  to  render  her  the  most  ample 
atonement  for  tbe  ijijuries  which  she  has  sus- 
tained by  his  ingratitude  and  wickedness.  The 
conduct  of  Captain  Gordon,  in  this  instance,  is 
so  astonishingly  depraved,  that  I  confess  I  am 
in  some  degree  disposed  to  incredulity.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  it  possible  that,  after  having  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  that  be  owed  hb  life  and 
liberty  to  her  beneficent  hand,  he  could  so  far 
forget  these  obligatiom  as  spontaneously,  and  of 
his  own  free  will,  to  come  forward,  and  expend 
a  part  of  dutt  breatli  vhioli  die  had  preserved,  in 
an  affidavit  by  which  her  rain  was  to  he  e&beted ! 
My  knowledge  of  the  ham  an  heart  will  hardly 
permit  me  to  Uunk  that  any  rational  being  conld 
deliberately  commit  an  act  of  such  wuiton  atroc- 
ity. I  most  imagine  that  there  has  been  some 
scanddons  deceptira ;  that,  led  on  by  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton,  he  made  bis  deposition,  ignorant  to  what 
purpose  it  would  be  applied.  Every  feeling  of 
humanity  recoils  at  the  transaction  viewed  in 
any  other  light.  It  is  incredible,  that  any  intel- 
ligent person  could  be  capable  of  standing  up  in 
the  presence  of  God,  and  of  exclaiming, "  To  yon, 
my  benevolent  friend,  the  breath  I  now  draw, 
next  to  Heaven,  I  owe  to  yon.  My  existence  is 
an  emanation  from  your  bounty.  I  am  indebted 
to  yon  beyond  all  possibility  of  return,  and  there- 
fore my  graiitude  shall  be  your  destruction  I" 

If,  my  Lords,  if  I  am  right  in  my  emjectore, 
that  Captain  Gordon  was  thus  seduced  into  tiie 
overthrow  of  his  benefactress,  I  he  will  jn- 
Eent  himself  at  your  bar,  and,  by  stating  the  im- 
position which  was  practiced  upon  bim,  vindicate 
kis  own  charaotu,  and  that  of  human  nature,  fmn 
thfa  foal  impotaticm.  

Mr.  Sheridan  read  tbe  foUowiog  letter  of  Colonel 
Gordon :  "  Begum  Saib,  of  exalted  dignity  and  gen- 
erosity.  Sec,  whom  God  preserve." 

After  presenting  tbe  nansl  cocipliments  ofservi- 
tnde,  &c.,  in  the  customary  manner,  my  address  is 
presuited.  "  Yonr  graciooa  letter,  in  aaawer  to  the 
petition  of  your  servsnt  from  Qooadab,  exalted  me. 
From  the  contents  I  became  unspeakably  impressed 
with  the  honor  it  canfeired.  May  tbe  Almighty  pro- 
tect tiiat  royal  purity,  and  bestow  happiness,  in- 
crease of  wealth,  and  prosperity.  The  wdfare  of 
yovr  lervant  is  entirtijf  owing  to  your  favor  and  be- 
neootenee,  J^e.,  4^" 
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The  original  letters  which  passed  on  this  00- 
oasion  between  Captain  Gordon  and  the  Begum 
were  transmitted  by  her  to  Mr.  Middleton,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  ^wn  to  the  Goremor 
General.  These  letters  Mr.  Middleton  endeav- 
ored to  eoDoeal.  Hb  letter-book,  into  which  they 
were  transoribed,  is  despoiled  of  those  leaves 
which  oontained  Uwm.  When  questioned  aboat 
them,  he  said  that  he  had  deposited  Persian  copies 
of  the  letters  in  the  office  at  Lucknow,  and  that 
W  did  not  bring  translations  of  them  with  him  to 
Calmitta,  because  he  left  the  former  city  the  very 
next  day  after  raoeiving  the  originals ;  but,  my ' 
Lords,  I  will  boldly  assert  that  this  pretext  is  a 
black  and  barefaced  perjurj/.  It  can  be  proved 
that  Middleton  received  the  letters  at  least  a 
month  before  he  departed  from  Lacknow.  He 
left  that  city  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  he  re- 
ceived them  on  the  20lh  ofthe  preceding  month. 
Well  aware  that  by  these  documents  the  purity 
of  the  Begum's  intentions  would  be  made  mani- 
lest;  UiBt,  while  accused  of  disafleotion,  their  at- 
tachment was  fully  displayed,  he,  as  their  pun- 
ishment wa*  predetenoined,  fimnd  it  necessary  to 
BDpprass  the  testimonials  ofthoir  innocence  J  bat, 
my  Lords,  theae  letters,  covered  as  they  were  by 
every  artifice  which  the  vilest  ingenuity  coidd  de- 
vise  (o  bide  them,  have  been  discovered,  and  arc 
now  bored  to  view  by  the  aid  of  that  Power  to 
whom  all  creation  must  bend— to  whom  nothing, 
in  the  whole  qrstem  of  thought  or  aetiiHi,  is  im- 
possible ;  who  can  invigorate  the  arm  of  infancy 
with  a  giant's  nerve ;  who  can  bring  light  out  of 
darkness,  and  good  out  of  evil ;  can  view  the  con- 
fines of  hidden  miaohief,  and  drag  forth  each  min- 
ister of  gailt  from  amid  his  deeds  of  darkness  and 
disaster,  reluctant,  alas  I  and  nnrepenting,  to  ex- 
emplify, at  least,  if  not  atone,  and  to  qualify  any 
casual  sufieriogs  of  innocence  by  the  final  doom 
of  its  oi^KMtte ;  to  prove  there  are  the  never  fail- 
ing corrections  of  God,  to  make  straight  the  vlb- 
liqaity  of  man  I 

My  Lords,  the  prisoner,  in  his  defense,  has  as- 
cribed the  benevolent  interposition  of  the  Begum 
in  &vor  of  Captain  (rordon  to  her  knowledge  of 
the  suDoesaes  of  the  English.  This  is  an  impn- 
tation  as  ungenerous  as  it  is  false<  Tlw  only 
success  which  the  British  troops  met  with  at  this 
time  was  that  of  Colonel  Blair,  on  the  third  of 
September ;  but  he  bimself  acknowledged,  that 
Vother  victory  gained  at  such  a  loss  would  be 
equal  to  a  defeat.  The  reports  that  were  oir- 
culated  throughout  the  country,  so  far  from  be- 
ing calculated  to  strike  the  princesses  with  awe 
ofthe  English,  were  entirely  the  reverse.  The-se 
were,  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  been  slain  at  Be- 
nares, and  that  the  English  had  sustained  the 
most  disastrous  defeats.*'  - 

Bat,  my  Lords,  'to  remove  every  doubt  from 
your  minds,  I  will  recur  to  what  never  fails  me 
— the  evidence  of  the  prisoner  against  himself. 

"  This  alladei  to  the  reports  which  went  abroad 
after  tfae  rising  of  the  people  of  Benares  iu  favor  of 
dieir  R^ah  Cheyte  Bing  against  Hr.  Hastings.  He 
was,  as  stated  in  the  next  paragraph,  in  a  sitnatum 
of  «treme  haKsrd  for  a  nmith  after  that  event. 


In  a  letter  to  the  council,  which  is  on  record,  he 
confesses  that,  from  the  22d  of  August  to  the 
32d  of  September,  he  vras  confined  in  a  situation 
of  the  utmost  bazacd ;  that  his  safety  during  this 
period  was  exceeditigly  precarious,  and  that  the 
afikirs  ttf  the  En^ish  were  generally  thonght  to 
be  imlhvorable  in  the  cottreme.  In  his  defense, 
however,  Mr.  Hastinga  has  fbrgollea  entirdy 
these  adminions.  It  certainly  appears  that  the 
princesses  demonstrated  the  firmness  of  their 
attachment  to  the  BritiA ;  not  in  the  seeson  of 
prosperity  or  tritimph;  not  from  the  impulse  of 
fear,  nor  the  prospect  of  future  proteotion  ■  but 
that  they,  with  a  magnanimity  almost  imexam- 
pled,  came  forward  at  a  moment  when  the  board 
of  collected  vengeance  was  about  to  burst  over 
our  heads  ;  when  the  measure  of  European  guilt 
in  India  was  completely  filled  by  the  oppresMons 
which  had  just  been  exercised  on  tfae  unfortu- 
nate Cheyte  Sing ;  and  when  ofiended  Heaven 
seemed,  at  last,  to  interfere  to  ohange  the  meek 
dispositions  of  the  natives,  to  awaken  their  re- 
sentment, and  to  inspirit  their  rev«ige. 
'  (2.)  On  the  ucottd  allegMion,  my  Lords,  oama- 
ly,  "that  the  Begums  enooun^ed  and  (■.ichircmi 
aided  the  jagkirtdan,"  I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  say  much.  It  is  evi-  ^ 
dent,  from  the  letters  of  Mr.  Middleton,  that  no 
such  aid  was  required  to  awaken  resentments, 
which  must,  indeed,  unavoidably  have  arisen  from 
the  nature  of  an  afliiir  in  which  so  many  power- 
ful interests  were  involved.  The  jaghirti  de- 
pending were  of  an  immense  amount,  and  as 
their  owners,  by  the  resumption  of  them,  would 
be  at  once  reduced  to  poverty  and  distress,  they 
wanted  surely  no  new  instigation  to  resistance. 
It  is  ridioulous  to  attempt  to  impute  to  the  Be- 
gums, without  a  shadow  of  proof,  the  inspiring 
of  sentiments  which  must  inevitably  have  been 
excited  in  the  breast  of  every  jagkiredar  by  the 
oootemplalioi  of  the  injury  and  injastiee  which 
were  intended  to  be  done  him.  Reloctant  to 
waste  the  time  of  the  court,  I  will  dismiss  the 
discussion  of  this  charge  by  appealing  to  your 
Lordships  individually  to  determine,  whether,  on 
a  proposal  being  made  to  eomfiicate  your  several 
estates  (and  the  cases  are  precisely  ani^ogous), 
the  incitements  of  any  two  ladies  of  this  kingdom 
would  be  at  all  required  to  kindle  your  resent- 
ments and  to  rouse  you  to  opposition  7 

(3.)  The  commotions,  my  Lords,  which  pre- 
vailed in  Oude  have  also  been  attrib-  cL»rpi'nf 
uted  to  the  Begums,  and  constitute  ™- 
the  third  and  remaming  allegation  oad«.  tihm 
against  them.  But  these  disorders,  I 
confidently  aver,  were,  on  the  contra- 
ry,  the  work  of  the  English,  which  I  will  diow 
by  the  most  inoontestible  evidence. 

They  were  produced  by  their  n^mdty  and 
violence,  at^  not  by  the  "perfldloos  artifices"  of 
these  old  women.  To  drain  the  province  of  its 
money,  overy  species  of  cmelty,  of  extortion,  of 
rapine,  of  stealth  was  employed  by  the  emissa- 
ries of  Mr.  Hastings.  The  Nabob  perceived 
the  growing  discontents  among  the  people,  and, 
nlamed  at  the  oonseqnenoes,  endeavored,  by  A« 
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strongest  repreaentations,  to  rid  his  devoted  coun- 
try of  the  oppressions  of  its  invaders,  and  partic- 
ularly from  the  vulture  grasp  of  Colooel  Han- 
nay;  swearing  by  Mobamined  that  if"  this  tyrant 
were  not  removed  he  would  quit  the  province," 
as  a  reside Doe  in  it  was .  no  longer  to  be  en- 
dured."' Thus  this  mild  people  suffered  for  a 
while  in  barren  angaish  and  ineSeotual  bewail- 
ii^.  At  length,  however,  in  their  meek  bo- 
ftoms,  where  injury  never  before  begot  resent- 
ment, nor  despair  aroused  to  course,  increased 
cppceasion  bad  its  efleot.  Tbey  determined  on 
resistance.  They  collected  round  their  implaca- 
ble foe  [Colonel  Hannay],  and  had  nearly  sacri- 
ficed him.  So  deeply  were  they  impressed  with 
the  sense  of  their  wrongs,  that  they  would  not 
even  accept  of  life  froui  their  oppressors.  Tbey 
threw  themselves  up<m  the  swords  of  the  sol- 
diery, and  sought  death  as  the  only  termination 
of  their  sorrows  sad  persecutions.  Of  a  people 
thus  injured  and  thus  feeling,  it  is  an  audaoioos 
lallacy  to  attribute  their  conduct  to  any  extenial 
impulse.  My  Lords,  the  true  cause  of  it  u  to 
be  traced  to  Uie  first-born  principles  of  man.  It 
grows  with  his  growth ;  it  strengtheqs  wiUi  his 
strength.  It  teaches  bira  to  understand;  it  en- 
ables him  to  feel.  For  where  there  is  human 
fate,  can  there  be  a  penury  of  human  feeling  ? 
Where  there  is  injury,  will  there  not  be  resent- 
ment ?  Is  not  despair  to  be  followed  by  cour- 
age? The  God  of  battles  pervades  and  pene- 
trates the  inmost  spirit  of  man,  and,  rousing  htm 
to  shake  oS  the  burden  that  is  grievous,  and  the 
yoke  that  is  galling,  reveals  the  law  written  on 
bis  heart,  and  the  duties  ud  privileges  of  his 
nature. 

If,  my  Lords,  a  stranger  had  at  this  time  en- 
DcKkuioa  tered  the  province  of  Oude,  ignorant  of 
^''^  what  bad  happened  sinoe  the  death  of 
•■^  .  Sujah  Dowlab — that  priooe  who  vitk  a 
savage  heart  bad  still  great  Imes  of  character, 
and  who,  with  all  his  ie.rooity  in  war,  had,  with 
B  cultivating  hand,  preserved  to  bis  country  the 
wealth  ^idi  it  derived  from  benignant  skies  and 
a  prolific  soil— -if,  observing  the  wide  and  gen- 
eral devastation  of  lields  unclothed  and  brown  ; 
of  vegetation  burned  up  and  extinguished ;  of 
villages  depopulated  and  in  ruin ;  of  temples  un- 
roofed and  perishing  ;  of  reservoirs  broken  down 
and  dry,  this  stranger  should  ask,  "  what  has 
thus  laid  waste  this  beautiful  and  opulent  land ; 
what  monstrous  madness  has  ravaged  with  wide- 
spread war ;  what  desolating  foreign  foe ;  what 
civil  discords;  what  disputed  succession;  what 
religious  zeal ;  what  fobled  monster  has  stalked 

**  When  Colonel  Hannay  entered  the  service  of 
tfae  Nabob,  being  aeat  there  by  Hastings  with  Brit- 
ish troops,  be  wu  a  man  in  debt.  He  was  de- 
scribed by  one  of  the  witnesses  as  "involved  in 
his  circnmstanoes."  At  the  end  of  three  yosrs, 
be  was  underatood  to  have  realized  a  fbrhme  of 
Ant  ktadndtlMutaiid  pound*  aUtUng!  See  Uiu- 
ntes  of  Evidence,  p.  300, 3B1.  It  is  not  wonderfol 
Aat  snch  a  man  shontd  have  awakened  the  resist- 
ance BO  eloqasDtly  described  iu  this  and  the  next 
paragraph. 


abroad,  and,  with  malice  and  mortal  enmity  to 
man,  withered  by  the  grasp  of  death  every 
growth  of  nature  and  humanity,  all  means  cuT 
delight,  and  each  wiginal,  simple  principle  of 
bare  existence?"  the  answer  would  have  been, 
not  one  of  Uieae  causes  I  No  wan  have  rav- 
aged these  lamb  and  depopulated  these  villages  I 
No  desolating  foreign  foe  I  No  domestic  broils  I 
No  disputed  succession  I  No  religious,  super- 
serviceable  xeal  I  No  poisonous  monster !  No 
affliction  of  Providence,  which,  while  it  scourged 
us,  cut  off  the  sources  of  resuscitation  !  No ! 
This  damp  of  death  is  the  mere  effusion  of  Brit- 
ish amity  I  We  sink  under  the  pressure  of  their 
support  1  We  writhe  under  their  perfidious 
gripe !  They  have  embraced  us  with  their  pro- 
tecting arms,  and  lo !  these  are  the  fruits  of  their 
alliance  E 

What  then,  my  Lords,  shall  we  bear  to  be  told 
that,  under  suoh  circumstances,  the  exasperated 
feelings  of  a  whole  people,  thus  spurred  on  to 
clamor  and  resistance,  were  excited  by  the  poor 
and  feeble  inflnenoe  of  the  Begums?  jVfter 
bearing  the  description  given  by  an  eje-witness 
[Colonel  Naylor,  snocesaor  of  Hannay]"  of  the 
paroxysm  of  fever  and  delirium  into  which  de- 
spair threw  the  natives  when  on  the  banks  of 
the  polluted  Ganges,  panting  for  breath,  tbey 
tore  more  widely  open  the  lips  of  thur  gaping 
wounds,  to  accelerate  their  dissolution ;  and  while 
their  blood  was  issuing,  presented  their  ghastly 
eyes  to  heaven,  breathing  their  last  and  fervent 
prayer  that  the  dry  earth  might  not  be  suffered 
to  drink  their  blood,  but  that  it  might  rise  up  to 
the  throne  of  God,  and  rouse  the  eternal  Provi- 
dence to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  country — 
will  it  be  said  that  all  this  was  brought  about  by 
the  inoant^ons  of  these  Begums  in  their  seclud- 
ed Zeunna;  or  that  they  could  inspire  this  en- 
thosiaam  and  this  despair  into  the  breasts  of  a 
people  who  felt  no  grievance,  and  had  suffered 
no  t«ture?  What  motive,  then,  oonid  have  such 
influence  in  their  bosom?  What  motive!  That 
which  natore,  the  common  parent,  plaou  in  the 
bosom  of  man;  and  which,  though  it  may  be  less 
active  in  the  Indian  than  in  the  Englishman,  is 
sttU  congenial  with,  and  makes  a  part  of  his  be- 
ing. That  feeling  which  tells  him  that  man  was 
never  made  to  be  the  property  of  roan ;  but  that, 
when  in  the  pride  and  iosotenoc  of  power,  one  hu- 
man creature  dares  to  tyrannize  over  another,  it  is 
a  power  usurped,  and  resistance  is  a  duty.  That 
principle  which  tells  him  that  resistance  to  pow- 
er usurped  is  not  merely  a  duty  which  be  owes 
to  himself  and  to  his  neighbor,  but  a  duty  which 
he  owes  to  bis  God,  in  asserting  and  maintain- 
ing the  rank  which  be  gave  him  in  his  creation. 
That  principle  whioh  neither  the  rudeness  of  ig- 
noranoe  can  stifle,  nor  the  enervation  of  refine- 
ment wtinguishi  That  {ninciple  which  makes 
it  base  for  a  man  to  suffer  when  he  cught  to  act; 
which,  tending  to  preserve  to  the  species  the 

This  is  the  most  grai^ic  and  powerful  descrip- 
tioo  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Sheridan.  It 
is  almost  entirely  free  from  tbose  "faalts  of  taste" 
wbich  were  so  common  in  his  most  labored  passages. 
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original  desigoBtioiu  ot  Providence,  epuras  at  the 
am^nt  distinctions  of  man,  and  indicates  the 
independent  qnalily  of  his  race. 

I  tnut,  Dov,  that  yoar  Lordships  out  fee)  no 
Ht.  Hutiniv  besitation  in  acquitting  the  unfortn- 
tUBi^u'^w  nate  princesses  of  this  allegation.  But 
b*iE*iiv-  though  the  innocence  of  the  Begums 
may  be  confessed,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
[  am  ready  to  allow,  that  the  prisoner  most  be 
guilty.  There  is  a  possibility  that  he  might  have 
been  deluded  by  others,  and  inoautioosly  led  into 
a  false  coDolosion.  If  this  be  proved,  my  Lords, 
I  will  cheerfully  abandon  the  present  charge. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shall  appear,  as  I  am 
confident  it  will,  that  ia  his  sabsequent  conduct 
there  was  a  mysterious  concealment  denoting 
conscious  guilt  j  if  all  his  nanmtions  of  the  bosi- 
nesa  be  found  marked  with  inconsistency  and 
oontradiotioD,  there  can  be,  I  think,  a  doubt  no 
longer  entertained  of  his  crimiu&Iity. 

It  vill  be  easy,  my  Lords,  to  prove  that  snoh 
rioMdhrhk  oonoealmuit  was  aotaaJly  practiced. 
2IS^£?^  Front  the  month  of  September,  in 
which  the  seizure  of  the  treasures 
look  place,  till  the  succeeding  January,  no  inti- 
mation whatever  was  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings to  the  council  at  Calcutta.  But,  my  Lords, 
look  at  the  mode  in  which  this  concealment  is 
attempted  to  be  evaded.  The  first  pretext  is, 
the  want  of  leuurt  I  Contemptible  falsehood  I 
He  could  amuse  bis  fancy  at  this  juncture  with 
the  composition  of  Eastern  tales,  but  to  give  an 
account  of  a  rebellion  which  convulsed  an  em< 
jure,  or  of  his  acquiring  so  large  an  amount  of 
treasure,  he  had  no  time  I 

The  second  pretext  is,  that  all  communication 
between  Calontta  and  Fyzabad  was  cut  off.  This 
is  no  less  antme.  By  comparing  dates,  it  will 
be  seen  that  letter*,  now  in  our  poasoision,  pass- 
ed at  Uiis  period  between  Mr.  Middleton  and  the 
prisoner.  Even  Sir  Elijah  Irapey  baa  unguard- 
edly declared  Uiat  the  road  leading  from  the  one 
city  to  the  other  was  as  clear  from  interruption 
as  that  between  London  and  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring villages.  So  satisfied  am  I,  indeed,  on 
this  point,  that  I  am  willing  to  lay  aside  every 
other  topic  of  criminality  against  the  prisoner, 
and  to  rest  this  prosecution  alone  an  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the 
concealment  we  have  alleged.  Let  those,  my 
Lords,  who  still  retain  any  doubts  on  the  subject, 
tnrn  to  the  prisoner's  narrative  of  his  journey  to 
Benares.  They  will  there  detect,  amid  a  mot- 
ley mixture  of  cant  and  mystery,  of  rhapsody  and 
enigma,  the  most  studious  concealment. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked,  why  did  Mr.  Hast- 
Tb»»c     ings       ^1  eETorts  to  vul  this 

cduaMfar.  bt^jnoBs?  Tfaough  it  is  not  strictly  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  give  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, yet  I  will  say  that  he  had  obvumdy  a  rea- 
son for  it.  Looking  to  die  natoral  effect  of  deep 
injaries  on  the  human  mind,  he  thought  that  op- 
pression Innst  beget  resistance.  The  attempt 
which  the  Begums  might  be  driven  to  make  in 
tteir  own  defense,  though  really  the  tfftet,  he 
wms  determined  to  represent  as  the  cautt  o(  his 
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proceedingi.  He  was  here  only  rqieating  Hba 
experiment  which  1m  bo  sooeesafiilly  perfiwrned 
in  the  case  of  Cheyte  Sing.  Even  when  disap- 
pointed in  those  views  hy  the  aatnr^  meekneae 
and  submissini  of  the  princesses,  he  ooald  not 
relinquish  the  scheme ;  and  hence,  in  his  letter 
to  the  court  of  Directors  January  5th,  1782,  he 
represents  the  uAteqmtnt  disttuiancaa  in  Oade 
as  the  cause  of  the  violent  measures  be  had 
adopted  ttBo  montkt  previous  to  the  existence  of 
these  disturbances  t  He  there  o(Higratnlatefl  his 
masters  on  the  seizure  of  the  treasures  which 
he  declares,  by  the  law  of  Mohammed,  were  the 
property  of  Asoph  ul  Dowlah. 

My  Lords,  the  prismer  more  then  once  as- 
sured the  House  of  Commons  that  the  „,  Ti^rw 
inhalutants  of  Asia  believed  him  to 
be  a  preternatural  being,  gifted  with  dMcajBUi 
good  fmione  or  the  peeoliar  hvotrile 
of  Heaven ;  and  that  Providence  never  &i]ad  to 
take  up  and  carry,  by  wise,  bat  hidden  meana^ 
every  pnyeot  of  hia  to  its  destined  end.  Thus, 
in  h^  blupbemooa  and  valgar  puritanioal  jar- 
gon, did  Mr.  Hastings  libel  Uie  course  of  Provi- 
dence. Thus,  according  to  him,  when  his  em- 
ruptions  and  briberies  were  on  the  eve  of  expos- 
ure, Providence  inspired  the  heart  of  Nnnoomar 
to  commit  a  low,  base  crime,  is  order  to  save 
him  from  ruin.**  Thus,  also,  in  his  attempts  on 
Cbeyte  Sing,  and  his  plunder  of  the  Begums, 
Providence  stepped  forth,  and  inspired  the  one 
with  resistance  and  the  other  with  rebellion,  to 
forward  his  purposes!  Thus,  my  Lords,  did  he 
arrogantly  represent  himself  as  a  man  not  only 
the  favorite  of  Providence,  but  as  one  for  whose 
sake  Providence  departed  from  the  eternal  course 
of  its  own  wise  dispeasatiwis,  to  assist  his  ad- 
ministration by  the  elaboration  of  all  that  is  del- 
eterious and  ill ;  keavtn-J>om  Jbrgerin — tnMptTid 
treaunM—PravidtmtvdrebeUiMul  arraigning  tint 
Providence 

"  Wlxwo  woriu  are  goodness,  and  whose  ways  ore 

right" 

M  Nnnoomar,  as  stated  on  a  preceding  pag^' 
a  Hindoo  of  high  rank,  who  acoised  Hastings  to  (he 
Council  at  CalcatU  of  faavin;  pat  op  offices  to  sale, 
and  of  receiving  bribes  for  allowing  offenders  to  es- 
cape pDniahmeut.  The  accusation  was  mtlicioos, 
and  possibly  false ;  bat  a  maiori^  of  the  Goandl, 
who  were  unfriendly  to  Hastings,  declared  It  to  be 
folly  suiUined.  At  this  moment  Nnncomar  was 
charged,  through  Hastings'  instruinentBliQ-.  with 
having  forged  a  bond.  For  this  offense,  whicfa, 
among  the  natives  of  India,  woald  hardly  be  con- 
■idered  crimioal,  Hutings  hod  him  arraigned,  not 
before  a  Hindoo  court,  but  before  the  Sopreme  Court 
of  Benf^l,  over  which  Impey  presidBd  as  Chief  Jni- 
tlce.  Here,  to  the  aatooishnust  of  all,  NnBOomar 
was  sentenced  to  die,  under  Ae  laws  trf  England, 
and  not  his  own  country.  Bvery  one  expected 
that  Impey  would  have  respited  Nnncomar,  and 
that  Hastings  would  have  been  satisfied  wiUi  his 
conviction,  without  demanding  his  blood.  Tbe  Coon- 
dl  interposed  Ibr  the  deliverance  of  Kuncomtr  in 
die  most  eaeitretic  manner,  but  Hastings  was  faa- 
flexible.  Impey,  the  instramoot  of  his  vengeance, 
refused  all  delay,  and  Nanoomar  was  hong  like  a 
fek«,lo  Ute  horror  irf"  all  India. 


MR.  SHERIDAN  AGAINST 
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It  does  Diidoabtodlj',  mj  Lords,  bear  a  strange 
WMtaTcoa-  appeiTaiioe,  that  a  man  of  reputed 
iSSS^ni  i^^iilitfi  like  the  prisoner,  even  when 
criBM*.  aoting  wrongly,  sboutd  have  reoooree 
to  so  many  bungling  arttfioo,  and  spraad  so  tlun 
a  Tail  over  his  deeeptiotu.  Bat  thow  who  are 
really  sarprised  at  this  oiroanutaaoe  most  have 
aUanded  very  little  to  the  demeanor  of  Hr.  Hast- 
ings. Through  the  whole  of  his  de&nse  upon 
this  ofaarge,  sNuiUe  that  tmtk  would  undo  hini, 
be  rests  bis  hopes  on  falsehood.  Observing  this 
rule,  he  has  drawn  together  a  set  of  falsehoods 
withont  oonsisteooy,  and  withoatoonneetion ;  not 
knowing,  or  not  remembering,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing which  requires  so  mooh  care  in  the  fabrica- 
tion, as  a  system  of  lies.  The  series  most  be 
regular  and  unbroken  j  bat  bis  falsehoods  are 
eternally  at  variance,  sjid  demolish  one  another. 
Indeed,  in  all  bis  conduct,  be  seems  to  be  actu- 
ated but  by  one  principle,  to  do  things  contrary 
to  the  established  form.  This  architect  militates 
against  the  firat  principles  <^  the  art;  He  be- 
gins with  the  frieze  and  the  capital,  and  lays  the 
beie  of  the  ooiomo  at  the  top.  Thus  turning 
hia  edifice  upnde  down,  he  plumes  himself  upon 
the  oovehy  of  lus  idea,  till  it  comes  tumbling 
ahoDt  his  ears.  Rising  from  these  ruins,  he  is 
soon  i<Hmd  rearing  a  similar  stmotura.  He  de- 
lights in  difficultias,  and  disduns  a  plain  and  sB- 
care  foundation.  He  loves,  on  the  contrary,  to 
build  on  a  precipice,  and  to  encamp  on  a  mine. 
Inured  to  blls,  he  fears  not  danger.  Frequent 
ddeats  have  given  him  a  hardihood,  without  im- 
{wwsing  a  sense  disgrace. 

It  was  once,  my  Lords,  a  maxim,  as  mnoh  ad- 
g^^^  mitted  in  the  practice  of  common  life 
MiMgPLj«i««  as  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  that 

'  where  Heaven  is  inclined  to  destroy, 

it  begins  with  frenzying  the  intellect.  "  Quem 
Dens  vutt  perdere  prius  dementat."  This  doc- 
trine the  right  honorable  manager  (Mr.  Burke), 
who  opened  generally  to  your  Lor^iips  the  ar- 
mies ^impeaoluiient,8tiU  farther  extended.  He 
declared  that  the  co-existeaoe  of  vict  and  pru- 
dence was  incompatible;  that  the  vicious  man, 
being  deprived  of  his  best  energies,  and  curtailed 
in  his  ytopostioa  oS  ooderstanding,  was  left  with 
snob  a  short-sighted  penetration  as  could  lay  no 
clum  to  prudence.  This  is  the  sentiment  of  my 
noble  and  exalted  friend,  whose  name  I  can  never 
mention  but  with  respect  and  admiration  due  to 
his  virtue  and  talents ;  whose  proud  disdain  of 
vice  can  only  be  eqiualed  by  the  ability  with  which 
he  exposes  ana  controls  it ;  to  whom  I  look  up 
with  homage  J  whose  genius  is  commensurate 
with  philanthropy ;  whose  memory  will  stretch 
itself  beyond  the  fieeting  objects  of  any  little  par- 
tial shuffling — through  the  whole  wide  range  of 
human  knowledge  and  honorable  aspiration  after 
good — as  large  as  the  system  which  forms  life — 
as  lasting  as  those  objects  which  adorn  it ;  bat  in 
tlus  sentiment,  so  hoiiorBble  to  my  friend,  I  can 
not  implicitly  agree."   If  the  tnie  definition  of 

»  The  reader" win  at  onoe  see  the  ohJeoC  of  Sit. 
Sheridan  in  thas  apparently  diifering  finm  Hr- 
Burks.  It  vras  to  arrest  attention,  by  an  Ingeniooa 


prudence  be  the  successful  management  and  con- 
duct of  a  purpose  to  its  end,  I  can  at  once  bring 
instances  into  view  where  this  species  of  prudence 
belonged  to  minds  distinguished  by  the  atrocity 
of  thw-  Boticms.  When  I  survey  Uie  history  of 
a  Philip  of  Maoedon,  of  a  Cesar,  of  a  Cromwell, 
I  perceive  great  guilt  soooeasfnlly  oondncted,  if 
not  by  legitimate  diaorotitHi,  at  least  by  a  consum- 
mate cr^  or  1^  an  all-oommanding  sagacity, 
produotive  of  praoisely  the  same  effects.  Those, 
however,  I  confess,  were  isolated  characters,  who 
left  the  vice  they  dared  to  follow  either  in  the  state 
of  dependent  vassalage,  or  involved  it  in  destruc- 
tion. Such  is  the  perpetual  law  of  nature,  that 
virtue,  whether  placed  in  a  circle  more  contracted 
or  enlarged,  moves  with  sweet  concert.  There 
is  no  dissonance  to  jar ;  no  asperity  to  divide ; 
and  that  harmony  which  makes  its  felicity  at  the 
same  time  constitutes  its  protection.  Of  vice,  on 
^e  contrary,  the  parts  are  disunited,  and  each  in 
barbarous  langaage  clamors  for  its  pre-eminence. 
It  is  a  scene  where,  though  one  domineering  pas- 
sion may  have  sway,  the  others  still  press  for- 
ward with  their  dissonant  claims;  and,  in  ^e 
moral  world,  effects  waiting  on  their  causes,  the 
disQord  which  results,  of  oourse,  insures  defeat. 

In  this  way,  my  Lords,  I  believe  the  failure  of 
Mr.  Ibatings  is  to  be  explained,  and  rmhivu 
suob,Itnist,willbethe(aleofaIlwho  "'-hmhw^ 
shall  emulate  his  character  or  his  conduct.  The 
doctrine  of  my  friend,  from  what  I  have  said,  caa, 
titerefore,  hold  only  in  those  minds  which  con  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  indulgence  of  a  single  crime ; 
where,  instead  of  one  base  master  passion  having 
the  complete  sway,  to  which  all  the  faculties  are 
subject,  and  on  which  alone  the  mind  is  bent,  there 
is  a  combustion  and  rivalry  among  a  number  of 
passions  yet  baser,  when  pride,  vanity,  avarice, 
lust  of  power,  cruelty,  all  at  once  actuate  the  hn- 
man  soul  and  distract  its  functions ;  all  of  them 
at  once  filling  their  several  spaces,  some  in  their 
larger,  some  in  their  more  contracted  orbits ;  all 
<^  them  struggling  fmr  pre-eminence,  and  each 
oounteraoting  the  other.  In  sneh  a  mind,  nn- 
donbtedly,  great  crimes  can  never  be  accompa- 
nied by  prodenoe.  There  is  a  fortunate  disabil- 
ity, ocoasioDed  by  the  omtention,  thu  rescues  the 
human  species  from  the  villainy  of  the  intention. 
Such  is  the  original  denunciation  of  nature.  Not 
so  with  the  nobler  passions.  In  the  breast  where 
they  reside,  the  harmony  is  never  interrupted  by 
the  number.  A  perfect  and  substantial  agree- 
ment gives  an  accession  of  vigor  to  each,  and, 
spreading  their  influence  in  every  direction,  like 
the  divine  intelligence  and  benignity  from  which 
they  flow,  they  ascertain  it  to  the  individual  by 
which  they  are  possessed,  and  communicate  it  to 
the  society  of  which  be  is  a  member. 

My  Lords,  I  shall  now  revert  again  to  the 
claims  made  on  the  princesses  of  riwVaiidbUi 
Oude.    The  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
have  labored  to  impress  on  the  court  the  idea  that 
the  Nabob  was  a  prince  sovereignly  independent, 


torn  of  thoogtit,  and  thns  to  set  forth  bis  views  iu 
stroBB^er  relief. 
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and  in  no  degree  sulgeat  to  the  oontrol  of  Mr. 
Hastings }  but,  after  the  namberieaa  [iroois  we 
have  Eidduoed  of  hb  being,  on  the  contrary,  a 
more  cipher  in  the  hands  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral, your  Lordships  viU  require  of  them,  to  ore- 
ate  such  a  oonviction  on  yoor  minds,  mooh  more 
conclusive  evidence  than  ai^  wbich  they  have 
hitherto  presented.  I  betieve,  both  as  regards 
the  resumption  of  tbe/ag'Airef,  and  especially  the 
seizure  of  the  treasures,  they  will  find  it  very  dtffi- 
outt  to  show  the  iRdependence  of  the  prince.^ 

It  has,  my  Lords,  been  strenuously  contended 
ntmtavmos  on  our  pans,  that  the  measure  of 
flltt'^rJ^'i!^'  seizing  the  treasures  originated  with 
by  Ike  Sutwh.  prtMontr,  Biid  in  maintenance  of 
the  position  we  have  brought  forward  a  obain  of 
testimony  clear,  and,  we  think,  satisfactory  j  but 
the  counael  fur  the  prisoner,  on  the  other  hand, 
assert  with  equal  earnestness,  that  the  proposition 
for  seizing  the  treasures  came  originally  from  Me 
Nabob.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  tliem  to  sup- 
port their  assertion  by  proof,  as  we  have  done. 
CertoiDly  the  best  evidence  of  the  fact  would  be 
the  exhibition  of  the  btter  of  the  Nabob  to  Mr. 
Hastings,  in  vhioh  ihoy  wUege  the  proposition 
was  made.  Why,  then,  is  not  this  document, 
which  must  at  tmoe  settle  all  disputation  on  the 
subject,  produced?  The  truth  is,  there  is  no 
such  Idler.  I  peremptorily  deny  it,  and  chal- 
lenge the  prisoner  and  his  counsel  to  produce  a 
letter  or  paper  containing  any  proposition  of  the 
Eiod  coming  immediately  from  the  prinoe. 

My  Lords,  the  seizure  of  the  treasures  and  the 
ii  w»  iti»  n-  i'lghires  was  the  effect  of  a  dark  eon- 
•Qtmrafnn-  tpiraq/,  in  which  six  persons  were 
feai  bj  Mr.  concemcd.  Three  of  the  conspira- 
HuuBgt.  ^g^g  ^j.  ^  order.  These 

were  Mr.  Hastings,  who  may  be  considered  as 
the  principal  and  leader  in  this  black  afTair ;  Mr. 
Middleton,  the  English  resident  at  Lucknow;  and 
Sir  Elijah  Impey.  The  three  inferior  or  subor- 
dinate conspirators  were,  Hyder  Beg  Khan,  the 
nominal  minister  oTthe  Nabob,  but  in  reality  the 
creature  oT  Mr.  Hastings,  Cdonel  Hanaay,  and 
All  Ibrahim  Khan. 

Sir  Elyah  Impey  was  intrusted  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings to  carry  his  orders  to  Mr.  Middleton,  and 
to  concert  with  him  the  means  of  carrying  them 
into  execution.  The  Chief  Justice,  ray  Lords, 
being  a  principal  actor  in  the  whole  of  this  ini- 
quitous business,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  no- 
tice of  some  parts  of  the  evidence  which  be  has 
delivered  upon  oath  at  your  Lordships'  bar. 

When  asked,  what  became  of  the  Persian  affi- 
Xip«un,ui  davit,  sworn  before  him,  after  be  had 
f^M^iHb-  delivered  them  to  Mr.  Hastings,  he 
tsrfugM.  replied  that  he  realiy  did  not  know  I 
He  was  also  asked,  if  be  had  them  translated,  or 
knew  their  having  been  translated,  or  had  any 
conversation  with  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  subject  of 


■*  This  claim  ii  directly  in  the  face  of  Mr  Hast 
in^a'  own  itatenient,  in  the  Minutes  of  Contultation, 
where  he  saya  that  Asoph  al  Dowlab,  by  the  treaty 
made  npon  the  death  of  bis  father, "  becuie  event- 
oally  mad  MeeMorily  the  vasaal  of  the  Company." 
See  qnotntion  in  MiU,  vol.  Iv^  908, 


the  affidaviu.   He  reidied,  "  that  ha  knew  noib- 
ing  at  all  of  their  havmg  been  translated,  and  that 
he  had  do  conversation  whatever  wtth  Hr.  Hast- 
ings on  the  subject  of  the  afildavits  after  be  had 
delivered  them  to  him."   He  was  next  asked 
whether  he  dkl  not  think  it  a  little  singular  that 
he  should  not  have  held  any  convereadon  with 
the  Governor  General  on  a  subject  of  so  much 
moment  as  that  of  the  affidavits  which  be  had 
taken.    Hia  answer  was,  that  he  did  not  think  it 
singular,  because  he  left  Chonar  the  very  day  aft- 
er he  delivered  tfaeaflidavilato  Mr.  Hastings.  By 
this  answer  the  witness  certunly  meant  it  should 
be  understood  that  when  be  quitted  Chunar  be  left 
the  Governor  General  behind  him ;  but  it  appears, 
from  letters  written  by  the  witness  himself^  and 
which  we  have  already  hiid  before  the  court,  that 
he  arrived  at  Chunar  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1781 ;  that  be  then  began  to  take  the  affidavits, 
and,  when  completed,  he  and  Mr.  Hastings  hft 
Chunar  i»  company,  and  set  oat  on  the  road  to 
Benares ;  and  that,  after  being  together  from  the 
first  to  &%e  sixth  of  ^e  month,  the  former  took 
leave  of  the  Utter,  and  proceeded  on  his  journey 
to  Calcutla.    Here,  then,  my  Lords,  we  detect 
a  anbterfoge  artfully  contrived  to  draw  yon  into 
a  false  conolnsion  I    There  is  also  another  part 
of  the  witness's  evidence  which  is  entitled  to  as 
little  credit.    He  has  sworn  that  he  kntw  Mtking 
of  the  Pertian  affidavili  having  b«en  tranttattd. 
Now,  my  Lords,  we  formerly  produced  a  letter 
from  Major  William  Davy,  the  confidential  sec- 
retary and  Persian  tran^ator  to  the  Governor 
General,  in  which  be  stales  that  he  made  an 
affidavit  before  Sir  Elijah  Impey  at  Buxar,  on 
the  12th  of  December,  jost  six  days  after  Sir 
Elijah  parted  from  Mr.  Hastings,  swearing  that 
the  papers  annexed  to  the  affidavits  were  /ditk- 
fui  tramlationt  of  tkt  Pertian  affidaviU  I  What 
shall  we  say,  my  Lords,  cS  such  testimony?  I 
will  make  only  one  remark  upon  it,  which  I  shall 
borrow  from  an  illnslrknu  man ;  "that  no  one 
could  tell  where  to  look  for  troth,  if  it  could  not 
be  found  on  tha  judgment  stof,  or  know  what  to 
credit,  if  the  affirmation  itf  ^Jndge  was  not  to  be 
trusted." 

I  have,  my  Lords,  before  observed,  that  the 
Chief  Justice  was  intrusted  by  the  imprjmtM 
prisoner  to  concert  with  Mr.  Mid-  SbcYSh^ 
dieton  the  means  of  carrying  into  topn>i*»,  «« 
execution  the  order  of  which  he  was  wnu-  ti>a  uw- 
the  bearer  from  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral  to  the  resident.    These  orders  do  not  ap- 
pear any  where  in  writing,  but  your  Lordships 
are  acquainted  with  their  purport.    The  court 
must  recollect  that  Mr.  Middleton  was  instmct- 
ed  by  them  to  persuade  the  Nabob  to  propose,  as 
from  himielf  to  Mr.  Hastings,  the  seizure  of  the 
Begum's  treasures.   That  this  was  really  an,  ap- 
pears undeniably  as  well  from  the  tenor  of  Mr. 
Middleton's  letter  on  the  subject,  as  from  the 
prisoner's  aceoont  of  the  bnsinesa  in  h»  defiHiae. 
Evidently,  Mr.  Hastings  was  on  thia  ocoaaion 
hobbled  by  difficulties  which  pot  all  his  ingenu- 
ity into  requisition.    He  was  aware  that  it  must 
seem  extraordinary,  that  at  the  very  moment  be 
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was  ooDfiwating  the  proper^  of  the  Beguma,  od 
the  plea  or  their  treaacHtable  maofainations,  he 
ibould  stipntate  that  an  annoaJ  allowance  equal 
almost  to  the  produce  of  that  property  shoold  be 
Beeored  to  them.  Though  he  had  aconsed  the 
princesses  of  rebellion,  by  which,  of  conne,  their 
treasnres  were  forfeited  to  the  state,  yet  he  was 
reloetaat  to  appear  as  the  principal  in  seizing 
them. 

Do  not,  my  Lords,  these  embarraesmeota  prove 
that  the  prisoner  was  sensible  of  the 
al^^M^'tr  injastioe  of  his  pnweedings  ?  If  the 
tadqjM.  priiicam»iMrtmnbelli«Hjth*r«amld 
be  no  gnmd  for  kit  dtmnrring  to  teixe  thtir 
property.  The  consoioosness  of  their  innocenee 
could  aJone,  therefore,  make  him  timid  and  irres- 
olute. To  get  rid  at  once  of  his  difiionlties,  he 
resorts  to  this  espedient  which  I  have  heton  stat- 
ed, namely,  of  giving  directions  to  Sir  Elijah 
Impey  that  JVIr.  Middleton  should  urge  the  Na- 
bob to  propose,  as  from  himeelf,  the  seizure  of 
the  treasnres.  My  Lords,  the  unhappy  prince, 
without  a  will  of  bis  own,  consented  to  make  the 
propoeal,  as  an  alleniatire  for  the  resamption 
of  thejttghiret;  a  measure  to  which  he  had  the 
most  unotaiquerable  relactanoe.  Mr.  Hastings, 
aa  it  were  to  indulge  the  NfUtob,  agreed  to  the 
prapaeal ;  rqoieii^,  at  the  wme  Ume,  that  bis 
■ebeme  had  proved  ao  br  iQeoesaful  -,  for  be- 
thongbt  this  propoial,  ocming  from  the  Nabob, 
would  free  Jiiin  from  the  odium  of  so  nnpopolar 
a  i^noderiilg.  Bat  the  artiflee  was  too  ihallow ; 
■nd  yoor  Ltwd^ps  are  bow  aHla  to  trace  the 
measure  to  its  source.  The  court  will  see  fnan 
the  evidence  that  Mr.  Hastings  suggested  it  to 
Sir  Elijah  Impey,  thet  Sir  Elijah  Impey  might 
mi^;est  it  to  Middleton,  that  Middleton  might 
suggest  it  to  the  Nabob,  thai  hie  Highnete  might 
tuggat  it  to  Mr,  Hattingt ;  and  thus  the  sag- 
gestioD  returned  to  the  plaoe  from  which  it  had 
originally  set  out  I 

One  single  passage  of  a  letter,  written  by 
cnSnDiiinB  ^iddletou  to  Mr.  Hastings  on  the  2d 
''?S!J!^  of  Deoember,  1781,  will  make  this 
pomt  as  clear  as  day.  He  mforms  the 
Governor  General  that  "  the  Nabob,  wishing  to 
evade  the  measure  of  resuming  the  jaghiret,  had 
sent  him  a  mossage  to  the  following  purport : 
diet  if  the  measure  proposed  was  intended  to 
procure  the  payment  of  the  faalaime  due  to  the 
Company,  ho  could  belter  and  more  expeditious- 
ly effect  that  (Ayect  by  tddng  from  his  mother 
the  treasnres  ofhis  bther,  which  he  asserted  to 
be  in  her  hands,  and  to  whioh  he  claimed  a 
right,  founded  on  the  laws  of  the  E<«an ;  and 
that  it  would  be  suffioieDt  that  be  [Mr.  Hastings] 
would  hint  bis  opinion  upon  it,  vithotU  giving  a 
formal  eanctioA  to  the  measure  proposed."  Mr. 
Middleton  added,  "  the  resomption  o(  the  jag- 
kirn  it  is  necessary  to  saspend  till  I  have  your 
answer  to  this  letter." 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  from  this  letter 
that,  though  the  Nabob  consenlod  to  make  the 
desired  proposal  for  seizing  the  treasures,  it  was 
only  as  an  alternative ;  for  it  never  entered  into 
hifl  head  both  to  Miu  the  treattirea  voA  reetune 


the  jaghirte.  The  former  measure  he  wished 
to  substitute  in  the  room  of  the  latter,  and  by 
no  means  to  couple  them  together.  Bat  Mr. 
Hastings  was  too  nice  a  reasoner  for  the  prince. 
He  insisted  that  one  measure  should  be  carried 
into  exeonttoa,  because  the  Nabob  had  proposed 
it ;  and  the  other,  because  he  himself  determin- 
ed upon  it. 

It  also  appears  that  the  Nabob  was  taught  to 
plead  his  right  to  the  treasorea,  as  fomklod  upon 
the  laws  of  the  Koran.  Not  a  word  was  said 
about  the  guarantee  and  treaty  which  had  barred 
that  right,  whatever  it  might  have  been  1  Bat, 
my  L^dt,  if  all  Mr.  Hastings  would  have  the 
world  believe  ia  true,  be  [the  N^wb)  had  still  a 
much  better  title — one  i^aiast  which  the  treaty 
and  guarantee  could  not  be  raised,  and  this  was 
the  treaeon  of  the  Beguma,  by  which  they  for- 
feited all  their  property  to  the  state,  and  every 
olaim  upon  English  proiectioa.  On  this  right  by 
forfeiture,  the  Nabob,  however,  was  silent.  Be- 
ing a  stranger  to  the  rebellion,  and  to  the  treason 
of  his  parents,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  reviving  a  right  under  the  laws  of  the  Koran, 
whi(^  the  treaty  and  guarantee  bad  forever  ex- 
tinguished. 

This  letter,  moreover,  contains  this  remarka- 
ble expression,  namely,  "  that  it  would  be  euffi< 
cient  to  bint  Us  [Mr.  Hastings']  opinion  upon  tt, 
tritAou^  giving  a  formal  eanetiou  to  the  mtaturc 
propoted. ' '  Why  this  caution  ?  If  the  Begums 
were  guilty  of  treason,  why  should  he  be  fear- 
ful of  declaring  to  the  world  that  it  was  not  the 
practice  of  the  English  to  protect  rebellions  sub- 
jects, and  prevent  their  injured  sovereigns  from 
proceeding  against  them  according  to  law  ?— 
that  he  considered  the  treaty  and  guarantee,  by 
which  the  Begums  held  their  property,  as  no 
longer  binding  upon  the  English  government, 
who  consequently  could  have  no  farther  right  to 
interfere  between  the  Nabob  and  his  rebellious 
parents,  but  must  leave  him  at  liberty  to  punish 
or  forgive  them  as  he  should  think  lit  ?  But,  my 
Lords,  instead  of  holding  this  langua(;e,  which 
manliness  and  conscious  integrity  would  have 
dictated,  had  he  been  convinced  of  the  guilt  of 
the  Begums,  Mr.  Hastings  wished  to  derive  all 
possible  advantage  from  active  measures  against 
tbem,  and  at  the  same  time  so  iar  to  save  ap- 
pearances, as  that  he  m^ht  be  thought  to  be 
pauive  in  the  affair. 

My  Lffds,  in  another  port  of  the  same  letter, 
Mr.  Middleton  informs  the  Governor 
General  "  that  he  sent  him,  at  the  SliHSSTS 
same  time,  a  letter  from  the  Nabob  fc-Jni^'pn-c 
on  the  subject  of  seizing  the  treasures."  This 
letter  has  been  suppressed.  I  challenge  the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  to  produce  it,  or  to  ac- 
count satisfactorily  to  your  Lordships  for  its  not 
having  been  entered  upon  the  Company's  rec- 
ords. Nor  is  this,  my  Lords,  the  only  suppres- 
sion of  which  we  have  reason  to  complain.  The 
affidavit  of  Goulass  Roy,  who  lived  at  Fyzabad, 
the  residence  of  the  Begums,  and  who  was 
known  to  be  their  enemy,  is  also  suppressed. 
No  penoB  could  be  so  well  informed  of  their 
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gmlt,  if  tbey  had  b«ea  goiltjr,  »  Ooohss  Roy, 
who  resided  npoa  the  spot  irfaere  levies  -wen 
said  to  have  bs^  made  (or  Chejte  Stng  by  tbur 
order.  If,  therefore,  Us  teatimooy  had  not  de- 
stroyed the  charge  of  a  reltellion  on  Um  part  of 
the  Begams,  there  is  no  doobt  bnt  it  woaU  have 
been  carefully  preserved.  The  inftmnation  of 
Mr.  Scott  has,  moreover,  been  withheld  from  na. 
This  gentieman  lived  anmolested  at  Taonda, 
where  Sunuhire  Ehaa  commanded  for  the  Be- 
gtuns,  and  where  he  carried  on  an  extensive 
maxmfactare  without  the  least  hindenuioe  from 
this  supposed  disi^cted  governor.  Mr.  Soott 
was  at  Tauoda  too  when  it  was  said  that  the 
Governor  pointed  the  guns  of  the  fort  upon  Cap- 
tab  Gordan'a  party.  If  this  oiroumstance,  my 
Lords,  did  really  happen,  Mr.  Soott  moat  have 
beard  of  it,  as  he  was  himself  at  the  time  an- 
der  the  protection  of  those  very  guns.  Why, 
then,  is  not  the  examination  of  this  gentleman 
prodaced  ?  I  believe  your  Lordships  are  satis* 
fied  thiU,  if  it  bad  supported  the  allegations 
against  Sumsbire  Khui,  it  would  have  be«i  can- 
celed- 

It  is  not  clear  to  me,  my  Lords,  that,  as  serv- 
Hiddi«v>n  *  ^^"^  as  Mr.  Middleton  n-as,  the 
Kflj'^lifiJ  prisoner  intrusted  him'v'ith  »ery  part 
^«brur.  of  his  intentions  tbnmgboat  the  Inisi- 
ness  of  the  Begotns.  He  certainly  mis- 
trusted, or  pretended  to  mistrust  him,  in  his  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  resumption  of  the  jag- 
hirn.  When  it  Ix^an  to  be  rumored  abroad 
that  terms  so  favorable  to  the  Nabob  as  he  ob- 
tained in  the  treaty  of  Chunar — by  \i^ieh  Mr. 
Hastings  consented  to  withdraw  the  temporary 
brigade,  and  to  remove  the  English  gentlemen 
from  Oude — would  never  have  been  granted,  if 
the  Nabob  bad  not  bribed  the  parties  coucemed 
in  the  negotiation  to  betray  the  interests  of  the 
Company,  Mr.  Hastings  confirmed  the  report  by 
actnally  charging  Mr.  Middleton  and  his  assisu 
ant  resident,  Mr.  Johnson,  with  having  accepted 
of  Inribes.  They  both  joined  in  the  most  solemn 
•ssnrances  of  their  innooence,  and  called  God 
to  imtncss  the  tmth  of  their  declarations.  Mr.- 
Hastings,  after  this^  appeared  satisfied  ;  possibly 
the  coDSoiousness  that  he  bad  in  his  own  pocket 
the  only  bribe  which  was  given  on  the  oocasioo, 
the  .£100,000,  might  have  made  him  the  less 
earnest  in  prosecuting  any  farther  inqoiiy  into 
the  business. 

A  passage  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hastings  shows 
Tba  iMtne.  ^^^^  '^'^  think  proper  to  com- 
i^Dut^  mit  to  writing  all  the  orders  which 
jry,  cumnut  he  wished  Mr.  Middleton  to  execnte  ; 

tow  iB(.  j.^^  t),gre  Mr.  Hastings  expresses  bis 
doubts  of  the  resident's  "  firmness  and  activity ; 
and,  above  all,  of  his  reeollectioa  of  his  instruc- 
tions and  their  importance ;  and  said,  that  if  he, 
Mr.  Middleton,  could  not  rely  on  his  own  pow- 
er, and  the  means  he  possessed  for  performing 
those  services,  he  wonld  /ret  him  from  tkt  cAorgc, 
and  proceed  to  Lneknow  and  nndertake  it  him- 
self.'' My  Lords,  you  most  presume  that  the 
instmothms  here  alluded  to  were  otrio/;  for  had 
they  been  written,  there  eonld  be  no  daeger  of 


their  being  forgot.  Z  call  upon  the  oounsel  to 
state  the  nature  ttf  those  instmotions,  which  were 
deemed  of  so  mnch  impartaaoe,  that  the  Govern- 
or was  so  greatly  afraid  Hr.  Middleton  wotdd 
not  reoollect  them,  and  which,  newdieleM,  he 
did  mt  dart  to  eommii  to  imting. 

To  make  your  Lordshqie  undentaad  some  oth- 
er expresoons  in  the  abcn«  passage,  TbiiaKHBM 
I  most  recall  to  your  memory,  t^t  ^Ht'^iudhul 
it  has  appeared  in  evidence  that  Mr.  JS?ta>IIi 
Middleton  had  a  strong  objection  to  ^'*- 
the  resumption  of  the  j'agkim  ;  which  be  tiiought 
a  service  of  so  much  danger,  that  he  removed 
-Mn.  Middleton  and  his  Eunily  when  he  was 
about  to  enter  upon  it ;  for  he  expected  resist- 
ance not  only  from  the  Begums,  but  from  the 
Nabob's  own  anmeela  [agents] ;  who,  knowing 
that  the  prince  was  a  relactant  instrument  io  the 
hands  of  the  English,  thonght  they  would  please 
bim  by  opposing  a  measure  to  wh^h  he  had  giv- 
en his  authority  againtt  kU  mil.  Middleton 
undonbtediy  expected  the  vi^le  country  would 
onanimoudy  rise  against  him ;  and  therefore  it 
vras,  my  Lords,  that  he  suspended  the  exaeidioB 
of  the  order  of  resumption,  tutil  he  should  find 
whether  the  seizare  of  tba  treasures,  propaaed 
as  on  alttmative,  would  be  accepted  as  audi. 
The  prisoner  prMsed  him  to  execute  the  order 
for  resuming  the  jaghirei,  and  offered  to  go  him- 
self upon  that  service  if  he  should  decline  it. 
Middleton  at  last,  having  received  a  thundering 
letter  from  Mr.  UasUiqjs,  by  \diieh  he  left  Um 
to  act  under  "  a  dreadful  respoosilHlity,*'  set  oat 
for  Fyaibad. 

My  Lords,  for  all  the  cruelties  and  barbarities 
that  were  executed  there,  the  Governor  General 
in  bis  narrative  says,  he  does  not  hold  himself 
answerable,  because  he  commanded  Middleton 
to  be  personally  present  during  the  whole  of  the 
transaction,  until  he  should  complete  the  seiicing 
of  the  treasures  and  resuming  thejaghires.  Bnt 
for  what  purpose  did  be  order  Middleton  to  be 
present?  I  wiA  show,  by  quotii^  the  orders 
veibatim :  "  Toa  yoorself  most  be  penonally 
present ;  you  must  not  allow  any  n^otiatioQ  or 
forbearance,  but  must  {Kosecate  both  scrrices, 
until  the  Bc^uffls  are  at  the  entire  mercy  of  the 
Nabob."  These  perempttny  orden,  given  un- 
der **  a  dreadful  Tesponsibility,"  were  not  issued, 
my  Lords,  as  you  see,  for  puiposcs  of  Awnum^; 
not  that  the  presence  of  the  resident  might  re- 
strain the  violence  of  the  soldier ;  but  that  he 
might  be  a  watch  upon  the  Nabob,  to  steel  his 
heart  against  the  feelings  of  returning  nature  in 
bis  breast,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  bis  re- 
lenting, or  granting  any  terms  to  his  mother  and 
grandmother.  This,  traly,  was  the  abominaUe 
motive  which  induced  the  prisoner  to  command 
the  personal  attendance  of  Middleton,  and  yet, 
my  Lords,  he  dares  to  say  that  he  is  not  i-esptms- 
ible  for  the  horrid  scene  which  ensued.  [Here 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  taken  ill,  and  retired  for  a  while 
to  try  if  in  flie  fresh  air  he  could  reoover,  so  as 
that  be  might  conolode  all  be  had  to  say  upon 
the  eiidence  on  the  second  chaise.  Some  tiroo 
after,  Mr.  Fox  informed  th«r  Lordships  that  Mn 
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SheridaD  was  maoh  better,  bat  that  he  felt  be 
vm  not  tnffioiesUy  so  to  be  able  to  do  justice 
to  the  snbject  he  bad  in  band.  The  maoagen 
therefore  hoped  their  Lordsbips  would  be  pleaaed 
to  appoint  a  Totiire  day,  on  whiob  Mr.  Sheridan 
woold  finish  his  observations  on  the  evidence. 

Upon  this,  their  Locdriiips  rettuned  to  their 
own  House,  and  adjoomed  the  ooart] 

My  Lords,  permit  me  to  lamind  yon,  that 
Middirtin'i  tot-  vhealfawHaatthehoiiororaddress- 
MttoM^ta^  in^yooiloonelodedvithsubaibting 
SiraM'iH  to  uie  ooort  the  vfaoto  of  the  oorre* 
ui  HMtiv-  gpondenoe,  as  to  as  it  could  be  ob- 
tained, between  the  principal  and  agents  in  the 
nebrioos  plot  carried  on  against  the  Nabob  Vis* 
ier  and  the  Begums  of  Oude.  These  letters  de- 
mand of  the  court  the  most  grave  aod  deliberate 
attention,  as  contuoing  not  only  a  narrative  of 
that  fool  and  unntanty  conspiracy,  bat  also  a 
detail  of  the  motives  and  encb  for  which  it  was 
formed,  and  an  expositicm  of  the  trick  and  qaih< 
ble,  tbe  prevarioatioo  tad  the  untruth  with  which 
it  was  Ukd  acted,  and  is  now  attempted  to  be  de- 
fended. It  will  here  be  natmrally  inquired,  with 
some  degree  of  surprise,  bow  the  private  eorre- 
spondence  which  tfaas  establishes  the  guilt  its 
anthns  came  to  light?  This  was  owing  to  a 
mutual  rasratsient  which  broke  oat  aboat  the 
mid£e  of  Xhoeatbor,  1782,  between  the  parties. 
Mr.  Middleton,  ob  the  ooe  hand,  beoame  jeahnis 
of  dte  abatement  of  Mr.  Hastings'  canfideaee ; 
and  the  Governm-  Oenetat  was  inoansed  at  the 
tardiness  with  which  the  reaideiit  (aooeeded. 

From  this  moment,  shyness  and  ms{m!ion  be- 
cbim  of  tween  tbe  principal  and  the  agent  took 
OEM  \amch.  place.  Middleton  hesitated  about  tbe 
expediency  <^  resuming  tbe  jaghirei,  and  began 
to  doubt  whether  the  advanmge  vronJd  be  equal 
to  the  risk.  Mr.  Hastings,  whether  he  appre- 
hended that  Middleton  was  retarded  by  any  re- 
tnm  of  iuimaiu^  or  sentiments  of  joatiee,  by  any 
secret  combination  with  the  Begun  and  her  son, 
or  a  wish  to  take  the  Han't  tkare  of  the  plunder 
to  himself,  was  exasperated  at  the  delay.  Mid- 
dleton rei^esented  the  unwillingness  of  the  Na- 
hoti  to  execute  the  measure — the  low  state  of  his 
fioanoea — that  his  troops  ware  mntiBoasfbr  want 
of  pay— that  his  life  had  been  in  danger  from  ao 
iantrreetini  amoag  themi—<aad  that  in  this  mo- 
ment oTdistreM  he  bad  oflered  one  hnodred  thoa- 
moA  poonds,  in  addition  to  a  like  sum  paid  be- 
Ibre,  as  an  eqnivaleQt  for  the  resumption  whidi 
was  demanded  of  him.  Of  this  offer,  however,  it 
now  appears,  tkt  Nahcb  kn*^B  nothit^  I  In  oon- 
ferring  ui  obligation,  my  Lords,  it  is  sometimes 
contrived,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  that  the 
name  of  the  donor  shall  be  concealed  from  the 
person  obliged;  but  here  it  was  reserved  for 
Middleton  to  reOoe  this  sentimutt  of  delicacy,  so 
u  to  leave  Uie  person  givmg  utterly  ignorant  of 
tkt  fmmr  he  btttneed  I 

Bat  notwithstanding  these  little  differences 
^^j.^  and  suspioifMu,  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr. 
mBBmai  to  Middlctoii,  w  the  return  ^  the  latter 
"•^^  to  Cateotta  in  Oot<Aer,  1782,  lived  in 
tba  same  e^le  of  fneadty  ooUa^oa  and  franda- 


lent  famiiiu-ity  as  formerly.  After,  however,  an 
intimacy  of  about  six  months,  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral very  onexpeotedly  arraigns  his  friend  before 
the  board  at  Caloatta.  It  was  od  this  occasion 
that  the  prisoner,  rashly  for  himself^  but  happily 
for  the  parposn  of  jostiOe,  produced  these  letters. 
Whatever,  my  Lords,  was  the  meaning  of  this 
prooeediDg— vriiether  it  was  a  juggle  to  ehide 
inquiry,  or  whether  it  was  inteoded  to  make  an 
impresuoo  at  Fyiabad  ■■whethw'  Mr.  Hastings 
draw  op  the  lAmcgi^  and  instraetBd  Mr.  Middle- 
ttm  how  to  piapare  the  defense ;  or  whether  the 
Bocosed  eompoeed  the  charge,  and  the  aocnser 
the  defense,  there  is  discernible  in  the  transae- 
ticn  the  same  habitoal  collusion  in  which  the  par- 
ties lived,  and  the  proseontion  ended,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  a  rhapsody,  a  repurtee,  and  a  poetical 
quot^on  by  the  prosecutor  I 

The  privatt  Utten,  my  Lords,  are  the  only  part 
of  the  correspondence  thus  provi-  Th>  priru*  kt. 
dentially  disclosed,  which  is  deserv-  inih^i^ir''^ 
ing  of  attention.  They  were  vrrit-  ^^SL'ai' 
ten  in  the  confidence  of  private  cmn-  p»biK  <m«^ 
municatton,  without  any  motives  to  palliate  and 
color  laets,  or  to  mislead.  The  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  have,  however,  ohoeen  to  rely  on  the 
ptMie  correspondence,  prepared,  aa  appears  on 
the  very  iace  of  it,  for  the  otmoealment  of  fraud 
and  the  purpose  of  deoeptton.  They,  for  exam- 
ple, dwelt  on  a  letter  from  Mr.  Middleton,  dated 
Deoember,  1781,  whiob  intboates  some  snpposed 
contamacyi^theBegmiia;  and  diis  they  thought 
om&tananoed  Uie  prooeedii^  which  afterward 
took  place,  end  paiticaUrly  the  resomption  of 
the  jaghires;  hot,  my  Lords,  you  can  not  have 
forgotten,  that  both  Sir  Elijah  Impey  and  Mr. 
Middleton  deolaied,  in  their  examination  at  your 
bar,  that  the  letter  was  totally  false.  Another 
letter,  wbioh  mentions  "  the  determinatic»i  of  the 
Nabob  to  resume  the/o^Atrn,"  vras  also  dwelt 
upon  with  great  emphasis ;  but  it  is  in  evidence 
that  the  Nabob,  on  the  contrary,  couJd  not,  by 
any  means,  be  induced  to  sanction  the  measure ; 
that  it  was  not,  indeed,  till  Mr.  Middleton  had 
actually  issued  bis  own  Perwumat  [warrants] 
for  the  collection  of  the  rents,  that  the  Prince, 
to  avoid  a  atata  c£  tbe  lowest  dagradatkm,  oon- 
sented  to  give  it  the  ^ppeamtwe  ^hia  act 

In  tbe  same  letter,  Uw  reaistanim  of  tbe  Be- 
gums to  the  amiare  of  tbeli  treasures  is  noticed 
as  an  ioatanoe  of,^iiMji  Jmfy,  as  if  their  defease 
of  tbe  propmtf  assigned  fer  their  snbsistenoe  was 
a  matter  of  censure,  or  that  they  merited  a  re- 
proof for  feminiM  lightness,  beoaose  they  nrged 
an  objeotifm  to  being  starved  / 

The  oppositi<m,  ia  short,  my  Lords,  which  tea* 
txpected  from  the  princesses,  was  looked  to  as  a 
justification  of  the  proceedings  which  afterward 
happened.  There  is  not,  in  the  private  letters, 
the  slightest  intimation  of  the  anterior  rebellion, 
which  by  prudent  after-tkought  was  so  great- 
ly magnified.  There  is  not  a  syllable  of  those 
dangerous  machinations  which  wore  to  dethrone 
tbe  Nabob,  nor  of  those  saoguinary  artifices  by 
which  tbe  English  vrere  to  be  extirpated.  It  is 
indeed  said,  ^at  if  snob  measu«8  were  rigor- 
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ms]y  jmnued,  as  had  been  set  on  foot,  the  peo- 
ple might  be  driven  from  murmurs  to  restBtance, 
and  rise  up  in  arms  ag^ainst  their  oppressors. 

Where,  then,  my  Lords,  is  the  proof  of  this 
mighty  rebellion?  It  is  contained  alone,  vhere 
it  is  Daloral  to  expect  it,  in  ibe  fahricattd  corre- 
spondence betwees  Middielon  and  Hastings,  and 
in  the  affidavits  collected  by  Sir  Elijah  Impey  I 

The  gravity  of  the  biUHDesa  on  wfaieh  the  Chief 
Justice  vnifl  employed  on  this  occnsicm,  contrftst- 
ed  with  the  -rivaoity,  the  rapidity,  end  celerity  trf" 
hu  moranents,  b  exceedingly  cumoui.  At  one 
moment  be  appeared  in  Oode,  at  another  in  Chu- 
nar,  at  a  third  in  Benares,  procuring  testimony, 
and  in  every  quarter  exclaiming,  like  Hamlet's 
Ghost,  "  SwEAA  I"  To  him  might  also  have  been 
applied  the  words  of  Hamlet  to  the  Ghost,'*  What, 
Tmcpennyl  are jou there Batthesimiliinde 
goes  no  farther.  He  was  never  beard  to  give  the 
injanctton, 

"  Ttiut  not  thy  miod,  nor  let  thy  soal  contrive 
Against  thj-fMthtr  anght!"** 

V.  It  is,  my  Lords,  in  some  degree  worthy 
Roumpiioii  of  y°^^  observation,  that  not  one  of 
iiit  ja£»irti,  the  private  letters  of  Mr.  Hastings 
thf  Bffoo"'  has  at  any  time  been  disolosed.  Even 
Middielon,  when  all  oosfidence  was 
hroken  between  them  by  the  produotion  of  his 
private  oorrespondenee  at  Calcutta,  either  feel- 
ing for  hia  own  safely,  or  sank  under  the  fuctna- 
ting  infloeace  of  his  roaster,  did  not  dare  attempt 
a  retaliation  I  The  letters  of  Middielon,  how> 
ever,  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  sitnaiion  of  the 
Nabob,  when  pressed  to  the  resumption  of  the 
jagkires.  He  is  there  described  as  being  some- 
RHwunr*  times  los(  in  sollen  roeluicholy — aX 
ortbrHibi^  othere,  agitated  beyond  expression,  ex- 
hibiting every  mark  of  agonized  sensibility. 
Even  Miildteton  was  moved  by  his  distresses  to 
interfere  for  a  temporary  respite,  in  which  he 
might  become  more  reconciled  to  the  measure. 
"  I  am  fully  of  opinion,"  said  he,  "  that  the  de- 
spair of  the  Nabob  must  impel  him  to  violence. 
I  know,  also,  that'  the  violenoe  must  be  fatal  to 
himself;  bnt  yet  I  think,  that  with  his  present 
feelings,  he  will  disregard  all  consequences." 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  assistant  resident,  also  wrote 
to  the  same  purpose.  The  vrords  of  hii  letter 
are  memorable.  *'  He  thought  it  would  require 
a  campaign  to  execute  the  oi^rs  tar  the  resump- 
tion of  the  jaghirett^'  A  cnmpeign  against 
wliom  f  Against  ibe  Nabob,  oar  friend  and  ally, 
who  had  w^untarily  given  the  order!!  This 
measure,  then,  which  we  have  heard  contended 
was  for  his  good  and  the  good  of  his  country, 
could  truly  be  only  enforced  by  a  campaign ! 
Such  is  British  justice  I  Such  is  British  humani- 

"  ahmt  (from  beneaUi  the  sUge).  BwkarI 
Hamlet.  Ab  ha,  faoy,  say'st  thou  soT   Art  tbon 

there.  Traepenny  Hamlet,  Aet  L, 

scene  5. 

"  This  is  the  Instmction  of  the  Ghost  to  Hamlet : 
Bet  howsoever  thoa  parsoest  this  net, 
T^nt  nok  th;  mind,  nor  let  Ay  soul  contrive 
Against tby mother anght.  LeavethattaHeaTeBl 
Htmlel,  Act  I.,  scene  i. 


ty  1  Mr.  Hastings  guartuitees  to  the  allies  of 
the  Company  their  prosperity  and  bis  protection. 
The  former  he' secures  by  sending  an  army  to 
plunder  them  of  their  wealth  and  to  desolate 
their  soil.  The  latter  produces  the  misery  and 
the  rain  of  Ibe  protected.  His  is  the  protection 
which  the  vnllnre  gives  to  the  lamb,  whioh  cov- 
ers while  it  devauri  its  prey;  wfaieh,  stretching 
its  bnlefol  pinitms  and  hovering  in  mid  air,  dis- 
persea  the  kites  and  lesser  bMs  of  prey,  and 
saves  the  innocent  and  hdplcM  victim  from  all 
takns  bat  its-  own. 

It  is  curious,  my  Lords,  to  reroaric,  that  in  the 
correspondence  of  these  creatures  of  wm  ofFrinn- 
Mr.  Hastings,  and  in  their  earnest  en-  ShmII^mZ 
deavors  to  dissuade  him  from  the  re-  iT^^^ 
sumption  of  the  jaghiru,  not  a  word 
is  mentioned  of  the  measure  being  oontraiy  to 
honor — to  faith ;  derogatory  to  national  oharao- 
ter;  nnmanly  or  unprincipled.  Knowing  the 
man  to  whom  they  were  writing,  their  only  ar- 
guments were,  that  it  was  contrary  to  polio/  and 
to  acptdiencif.  Not  one  word  do  they  mention 
of  tb<9  just  claims  which  the  Nabob  had  to  the 
gratitude  and  friendship  of  the  English.  Not  one 
syllable  of  the  trea^  by  wfaicb  vre  w«re  bound 
to  protect  bim.  Not  one  sellable  of  the  relation 
whicb  aobeisted  betweoi  bin  and  the-  prueessee 
tbey  wen  abodt  to  plimder.  Not  one  pliable 
is  binted  of  justios  or  merey.  All  wbich  they 
'  addressed  to  him  was  the  af^nrehenaton  that  the 
money  to  be  procured  would  not  be  worth  the 
danger  and  labor  with  which  it  must  be  attend- 
ed. There  is  nothing,  my  Lords,  to  be  found  in 
the  history  <^  human  turpitude ;  nothing  in  the 
nervous  delineations  uid  penetrating  brevity  of 
Tacitus ;  nothing  in  the  lominous  and  luxuriant 
pages  of  Gibbon,  or  of  any  other  historian,  dead 
or  living,  who,  searching  into  measures  and  char- 
acters with  the  rigor  of  truth,  presents  to  our  ab- 
horrence depravity  in  its  blackest  sliapes,  wbich 
can  eqoal,  in  the  grossnene  of  the  guilt,  or  in  the 
hardness  of  heart  with  which  it  was  conducted, 
or  in  low  and  groveling  motives,  the  acta  and 
character  of  the  prisoner.^  It  was  be  who,  in 
the  base  desire  of  stripping  two  helpless  women, 
could  slir  the  son  to  rise  ap  in  vengeance  ngmnst 
them  ;  who,  when  that  son  had  eertain  toocbea 
of  nature  in  his  breast,  certain  feelings  of  an 

**  Hr.  OibboQ  was  present  when  this  oompliment 
was  paid  to  his  history,  and  considered  it  salBcient- 
ly  important  to  be  noticed  in  his  Hemoir  of  himseir. 
"Before  my  departnre  from  England,"  he  says,  "I 
was  present  at  the  angnst  spectacle  of  Hr.  Hast- 
ingi'  trial,  in  Westmbster  HaiL  It  is  not  my  prov- 
ince to  absolve  or  otmdemn  the  Oovmier  of  India, 
bat  Mr.  Sheridan's  eloqneoce  demanded  my  ap- 
lUaesei  nor  coatd  I  bear  wiliioat  emotion  the  per 
■oual  nrnipliment  which  he  paid  me  in  the  presence 
of  the  British  nation." 

One  of  Sheridan's  Whig  friendi,  who  was  scan- 
dalized by  this  allusion  to  the  Tory  historian,  asked 
the  orator,  when  he  sat  down,  bow  be  came  to  com- 
plimeot  Gibbon  with  Uie  epithet  "lomiDooa."  Sher- 
idan, whose  love  of  fan  never  deserted  Um  imder 
any  (nrcometaDces,  instantly  replied,  in  a  faalf-whis- 
per,  "I  said  eolnminou." 
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awakened  ooosoienoa,  conU  ooonw  him  of  en- 
tertaining peenah  ol^ectioiis  to  the  plunder 
ncriflce  of  his  mother;  who,  hta'tng  Anally  di- 
vested him  of  all  thoogbt,  all  reflection,  all  mem- 
ory, all  conscience,  all  tenderness  and  duty  aa  a 
son,  all  dignity  aa  a  monarch ;  having  destroyed 
his  character  and  depopnlated  his  eonntry,  at 
length  brought  him  to  violate  the  dearest  ties 
of  nature,  in  countenancing  the  dealruotion  of  his 
parents.  This  crime,  I  say,  has  no  parallel  or 
prototype  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New,  from  the 
day  of  original  sin  to  the  present  boor.  The 
victims  of  bis  oppression  were  confessedly  desti- 
tute of  all  power  to  resist  their  oppressors.  But 
tlieir  debility,  which  from  other  bosoms  would 
have  claimed  some  compassion,  at  least  with  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  suBering,  with  him  only 
excited  the  ingenuity  of  torture.  Even  when 
every  feeling  of  the  Nabob  was  sabdaed ;  when, 
a«  we  have  seen,  my  Lords,  nature  made  a  last, 
lingering,  (ieebla  stand  wtthtn  bis  breast ;  even 
then,  that  cold  spirit  of  malignity,  with  wbieh 
his  dorni  wms  fixed,  returned  with  double  rigor 
and  gfanrper  acrimoay  to  its  puipose,  and  corn* 
polled  the  child  to  inflict  on  the  parent  that  de- 
struction of  which  he  was  himself  reserved  to 
be  the  final  victim. 

Great  as  is  this  climax,  in  which,  my  Lords, 
Hii  bnnrritic-  I  tbougfat  the  pinnacIe  of  guilt  was 
iirSrif^  attained,  there  is  yet  something  still 
jmfhirtt.  more  transcendently  flagitious.  I 
particularly  allude  to  his  [Hastings']  infamous 
letter,  falsely  dated  the  15th  of  February,  1782, 
in  which,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  had  given 
the  order  for  the  entire  destmotion  of  the  Be- 
gums, and  for  the  resumption  of  the  jaghirti, 
he  expresses  to  the  Nabob  the  warm  and  lively 
interest  which  be  took  in  hia  welfare ;  the  sin- 
cerity and  ardor  of  his  firiendship;  and  that, 
thoDgb  his  presence  was  eminratly  wanted  at 
Calontta,  be  could  not  mfrain  from  coming  to  bis 
assistaooe,  and  that  in  the  mesa  time  he  bad 
sent  Ctntr  regiments  to  his  aid ;  so  deliberate 
and  cool,  so  hypooritical  and  insinuating,  is  the 
villainy  of  this  man  I  What  heart  is  not  exas- 
peraled  by  the  malignity  of  a  treachery  so  bare- 
faced and  dispassionate?  At  length,  however, 
the  Nabob  was  on  bis  guard,  He  could  not  be 
deceived  by  this  mask.  The  oQer  of  the  four 
regiments  developed  to  him  the  object  of  Mr. 
Hastings.  He  perceived  the  dagger  bnnglingly 
oonoealed  in  the  hand,  which  was  treacherously 
extended  as  if  to  his  assistance.  From  this  mo- 
ment the  last  faint  ray  of  hope  expired  in  his 
bosom.  We  accordingly  find  no  further  confl- 
denee  of  the  Nabob  in  the  prisoner.  Mr.  Mid- 
dletoa  now  swayed  his  iron  scepter  withont  con- 
trol. Tlie  jagkirtM  were  seized.  Every  meas- 
ore  was  carried.  The  Nabob,  mortified,  bum- 
bled, and  degraded,  sank  into  insignifioance  and 
contempt.  This  letter  was  sent  at  the  very  time 
when  the  troops  surrounded  the  walls  of  Fyxa- 
bad  ;  and  then  began  a  soeae  of  horrors,  wbiob, 
if  I  wished  to  inAme  your  Lordsbipe'  feelings, 
[  should  only  have  oooasion  minutely  to  describe 
— to  state  the  violence  committed  on  that  palace  ', 


which  the  pie^  aS  tbe  kingdom  bad  raised  for 
the  retreat  and  seclusion  of  the  ol^ects  of  its 
pride  and  veneration  I  It  was  in  these  shades, 
rendered  sacred  by  superstition,  that  innoeonce 
reposed.  Here  veneraUe  t^e  and  helpless  in- 
fancy found  an  asylum !  If  we  look,  my  Lords, 
into  tbe  whole  of  this  meet  wicked  transacticm, 
from  tbe  time  when  this  treachery  was  flrst  con- 
ceived, to  that  when,  by  a  series  of  ardflces  the 
most  execrable,  it  was  brought  to  a  completion, 
the  prisoner  will  be  seen  standing  aloof,  indeed, 
but  not  inactive.  He  will  be  discovered  review- 
ing bis  agents,  rebuking  at  one  time  the  pale 
conscience  of  Middlctoe,  at  another  relying  on 
the  stouter  villainy  of  Hyder  Beg  Cawn.*"  With 
all  the  calnuiees  of  veteran  delinquency,  his  eye 
will  be  seen  ranging  through  the  busy  prospect, 
piercing  tbe  darkness  of  subordinate  guilt,  and 
disci|;dining  vrith  congenial  adroitness  the  agents 
of  bis  crimes  and  the  instruments  of  bb  cmelty. 

Tbe  feelings,  my  Lords,  of  tbe  several  parties 
at  tbe  time  will  be  most  properly  jodg-  nbripnth* 
ed  of  by  their  reqwttitve  nwrnpond- 
enee.  When  tbe  Bow  [yoni^r]  Begnm,  de- 
spairing of  redress  from  tbe  Nabob,  addressed 
herself  to  Mr.  Middleton,  and  reminded  him  of 
the  guarantee  which  he  had  signed,  she  vras  in- 
stantly promised  that  the  amount  of  her  jaghirt 
should  be  made  good,  though  he  said  he  could 
not  interfere  with  the  sovereign  decision  of  the 
Nftbob  respecting  the  landa.  The  deluded  and 
unfortunate  woman  "  thanked  God  that  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton was  at  hand  for  her  relief."  At  this  very 
instant  he  vraa  direoting  every  eflbrt  to  her  de- 
stmction ;  for  be  had  aotnally  written  the  orders 
which  were  to  take  the  collection  out  of  the 
hands  of  her  i^ents  1  But  let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten, my  Lords,  when  the  Begnm  was  undeceived 
— when  she  found  that  British  faith  vras  no  pro- 
teolion — when  she  found  that  she  should  leave 
the  country,  and  prayed  to  the  God  of  nations 
not  to  grant  his  peace  to  those  who  remained 
behind— tbwe  was  still  no  charge  of  rebellion, 
no  reorimination  made  to  all  her  reproaches  for 
tbe  broken  felth  of  the  English ;  that,  when  stung 
to  madness,  she  asked  "  how  long  would  be  her 
reign,"  there  was  no  mention  of  her  disafieetion. 
The  stress  is  therefore  idle,  which  the  counsel 
for  the  prisoner  have  strove  to  lay  on  these  ex- 
pressions of  an  injured  and  enraged  woman. 
When  at  last,  irritated  beyond  bearing,  she  de- 
nounced infamy  on  the  heads  of  her  oppressors, 
who  is  there  that  will  not  say  that  she  spoke  in 
a  prophetic  spirit ;  and  that  what  she  then  pre- 
dicted has  not,  even  to  its  last  letter,  been  ao 
Gomplished?^'    But  did  Mr.  Middleton,  even  to 

»  This  was  the  Nabob's  minister,  bat  a  creature 

of  Hr.  Hutin^. 

*i  In  his  speech  before  the  Hoase  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Blieridmn  thus  rcmarkB  on  Mr.  Haatinst'  accu- 
sation asainst  the  Besnms,  "  that  they  complained 
of  the  inittitice  that  waa  done  them." 

"  God  of  heaven  I  had  they  not  a  nght  to  com- 
plain T  After  the  violation  of  ■  solemn  treaty,  plun- 
dered of  tbeir  property,  and  on  the  ove  of  the  Ust 
extremis  of  misery,  Were  they  to  be  deprived  of  the 
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this  vicdence,  retort  may  puticle  of  aooasatioD? 
No  I  be  tent  a,jocMt  reply,  stating  that  he  had 
recetvod  sach  a  IsHer  wider  her  aeal,  bat  that, 
from  it!  oootents,  haoooldtiotsaspeotittoeoiiie 
fivoaher;  and  begged,  t]iu^or^  that  ibe \rouhl 
mdeaTor  to  detect  the  forgery  i  Thus  did  he 
add  to  fool  injaries  the  rile  aggravatioD  of  a&rw- 
tdtjta.  Like  the  tiger,  be  &owed  the  savage- 
oess  of  his  natore  b;  grianiag  at  his  prey,  and 
fawning  over  the  last  agonies  of  his  oafntonate 
lictiml 

The  letten,  my  Lords,  were  thea  ioolosed  to 
P^^j^  1^  the  Nabob,  vbo,  no  more  than  the  rest, 
uudtoMM  made  any  attempt  to  jostify  himself  by 
impating  any  criminality  to  the  Be- 
gums. He  cnly  sighed  a  hope  that  his  condact 
to  his  parents  had  dravn  do  shame  upon  hia 
heed  J  and  declared  his  intention  to  poBish,  not 
any  disaffection  in  the  Begnms,  bat  some  offioioos 
servants  who  had  dared  to  foment  the  misunder> 
standing  between  them  and  hbaself.  A  letter 
was  flnaUy  srat  to  Mr.  Hastily  abont  six  days 
before  the  seismre  of  tbe  treasures  from  the  Be- 
gnms, deohiring  their  innocence ;  and  referring 
the  Governor  General,  in  proof  of  it,  to  Captain 
Gordon,  whose  life  they  had  protected,  and  whose 
safety  Arnold'  have  bean  their  jnstifloation.  This 
inquiry  ms  never  made.  It  was  looked  on  as 
tmneoeatary,  because  ^e  coaviotion  of  their  in- 
noeenee  was  too  deei^y  impressed  already. 

Tbe  counsel,  my  Lords,  in  reciMnmending  on 
Hiipumtai  attention  to  the  pnblio  in  reference  to 
t!^^«^  the  private  letters,  remarked  partica- 
iilj^Itfto  larly  ifiat  the  Utter  should  not 

tuAbi.  |]e  taken  in  evidence,  booanse  it  was 
evidently  and  abstractedly  private,  relating  tbe 
anxieties  of  Mr.  Middleton  on  account  of  the  ill- 
ness of  bis  son.  This  is  a  singular  aigument 
indeed.  Tbe  circumstance,  however,  undoubt- 
edly merits  strict  observation,  thoogfa  not  in  tbe 
view  in  which  it  was  placed  by  the  cosnsel.  It 
gom  to  show,  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  persons 
oonoemad  in  titese  truuaotioin  felt  the  force  of 
those  ties  whksh  their  effints  were  directed  to 
tear  Bsnnder;  that  those  who  coaU  ridionle  the 
respective  attaehmeBt  of  a  mother  and  a  son ; 
who  eonM  prohibit  the  reverence  of  tbe  son  to 
tbe  mother ;  who  ooold  deny  to  maternal  debil- 
ity the  protection  wfaioh  filial  tenderness  should 
iUSbrd,  were  yet  sensSileof  the  straining  of  those 
chords  by  which  they  are  comteoted.  There  is 
something  in  the  present  basiaess,  with  all  that 
is  horrible  to  create  aversion,  so  vilely  loathsome, 
as  to  excite  disgust.  It  is,  my  Lords,  sorely  su- 
perfluous to  dwell  on  the  sacredness  of  tbe  ties 
which  those  aliens  to  feeling,  those  apostates  to 
btunani^,  Urns  divided.  In  soch  an  assMobly  as 
the  one  before  iriiiah  I  speal^  there  is  not  an 

ultimate  resonrce  of  Impotent  wretcbedneu,  lament- 
atioa,  and  regret  1  Wu  it  a  crime,  that  they  sboald 
crowd  togethiBr  in  flattering  trepidstion,  like  a  flock 
ofanreiiBtii^  birds,  on  seemg  ttie  felon  kite,  who, 
haviag  darted  at  one  devoted  bird  and  missed  bis 
idn,  ehigled  oat  a  new  object,  and  was  sprit^png  aa 
his  prey  with  radonbledvigm  in  bis  wing,  and  keen- 
er vengetnoa  In  his  eya?" 


eve  bat'mnst  look  rsimxtf  to  this  eonduet,  not 
heart  bat  most  anticipate  its  condemnation. 
FUial  pitlg  t  It  ia  the  primal  bond  society. 
It  is  that  instiDOtlte  principle  which,  panting  for 
its  pn^ier  good,  aoothes,  onbiddea,  each  senan 
and  seoAilityt^man.  It  now  quivers  on  every 
lip.  It  now  beams  (rem  eveiy  vyt.  It  a  thai 
gratitude  which,  softening  mider  the  sense  of  reo- 
olleoted  good,  is  eager  to  own  the  vast,  ooont- 
less  debt  it  never,  alas  I  can  pay,  for  so  many 
long  years  of  unceasing  solicitudes,  honorable 
self-denials,  life-preserving  cares.  It  is  that  part 
of  our  practice  where  dn^  drops  its  awe,  where 
reverence  refines  into  love.  It  asks  no  aid  of 
memory.  It  needs  not  the  deductions  of  reason. 
Pre-existing,  paramount  over  all,  whether  mor- 
al law  or  homan  role,  few  arguments  can  in- 
crease, and  none  can  diminish  it.  It  is  the  sac- 
rament of  our  nature  j  not  only  the  duty,  but  Urn 
indulgence  of  man.  It  is  his  first  great  privilege. 
It  is  among  his  last  most  eodeuing  delight 
It  oaoses  the  boeom  to  g^ow  with  reverfaented 
love.  It  requites  the  visitations  ot  natore,  and 
rettims  the  Hfistingr  that  have  been  received. 
It  fbes  emotion  into  vital  principle.  It  (Atanges 
vrhxt  vu  instiaot  into  a  master  pasnoo ;  sways 
all  tbe  sweetest  energies  of  man ;  hai^  ova- 
eadi  vicissitude  all  that  most  pass  away ;  and 
aids  the  melancholy  virtues  in  their  last  sad  tasks 
of  life,  to  cheer  tbe  languors  decrepitude  and 
age;  and 

"Expkire  tbe  tfaooght,  explain  Ae  ocbing  eyel"" 
But,  my  Lords,  I  am  ashamed  to  consume  so 
ranch  of  your  Lordships'  time  in  attempting  to 
give  a  cold  picture  of  this  sacred  impulse,  when 
I  behold  so  many  breathing  testimonies  of  its  in- 
fluence around  me ;  when  every  countenance  in 
this  assembly  is  beaming,  and  erecting  itself  into 
tbe  recognition  of  this  nniversal  principle  1 

The  e:q>res8ions  contained  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Middleton,  of  tender  solicitude  for  his  mm,  have 
been  also  mentioned,  as  a  pnxtf  of  tbe  amtaUe- 
ness  ofhisaffectioos.  I  oonfov  that  they  do  not 
tend  to  raise  lus  character  in  my  estimation,  b 
it  not  rather  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt,  that  he, 
who  thus  felt  the  anxietieB  of  a  parent,  and  who, 
consequently,  mnst  be  seo^e  at  the  reciprocal 
feelings  of  a  child,  ooold  be  bnmght  to  tear  asnn- 
der,  aJod  violate  in  others,  all  tbMe  dear  and  sa- 
cred b<mda  ?  Does  it  not  enhance  tbe  turpitode 
of  tbe  transaotitm,  tiiat  it  was  not  the  remilt  of 
idiotic  ignorance  or  brutal  indifference  7  I  vfer 
that  his  guilt  is  increased  and  magnified  by  these 
ctmsiderations-  His  criminality  would  have  beea 
less  had  be  been  insensible  to  tenderness — less, 

u  This  Una  ocGuia  in  the  beaatifal  psasage  whidi 
ckMes  Pope's  Epistle  to  Dr.  Atbathnct.  If  r.  Swri- 
don,  in  qootbg  it;  Inodvarteady  cbanged  the  woid 
etking  Into  adUnf,  and  Aus  lessened  llie  fiiie{y 
graphic  eSect  of  the  origioaL 
Me,  let  tbe  tender  office  kmg  engage 
To  rock  tbe  cradle  (rf  reposing  age, 
With  lenient  sits  extend  a  mother's  breath, 
Mike  langncr  amile,  and  smooth  tiie  bed  of  deotti , 
Bxplore  die  tbooght,  explain  the  asking  eye. 
And  keep  a  while  am  pueat  fiom  tbe  s^  f 
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if  be  had  not  beeo  so  thoroughly  acqoainted  with 
the  troe  qnali^  of  parental  love  and  filial  daty^ 

TbeysfAtm  being  wriaed,  my  Lords,  the  Be- 
a^u,  of  gams  were  left  without  the  smallest 
AatiMiMM.  g),^  of  that  peeaniarj  compeoMtioa 
promised  bj  Mr.  Middleton,  as  an  eqaivalent  for 
the  reaumptioD.  And  as  tyraony  and  injostice, 
when  they  take  the  field,  are  aJways  attended  by 
their  camp  foUowers,  paltry  pilfering  and  petty 
insalt,  so  in  this  instance,  the  goods  taken  from 
the  prinoessea  wftre  sold  at  a  mock  sale  at  an  in- 
ferior valne.  Even  gold  and  Jewels,  to  use  the 
langoage  of  the  Begoms,  instantly  lost  their  value 
when  it  was  known  thsX  they  came  from  them. 
Tbeir  ministers  were  imprisoned,  to  exttHrt  the  de- 
flojenoy  which  this  fraud  occasioned ;  and  every 
mean  art  was  employed  to  justify  a  continaance 
of  cruelty  toward  them.  Yet  this  was  small  to 
the  frauds  of  Mr.  Hastings.  After  extorting  up- 
ward of  <£600,000,  he  forbade  Mr.  Middleton 
to  come  to  a  anubmve  ttttUntni  wiUi  the  prin- 
cesses. He  knew  that  the  treasons  6iaat  allies 
in  India  bad  their  origin  solely  ia  the  vants  of 
the  Company.  He  ooald  not,  therafora,  say  tbat 
the  Begums  were  entirely  innoeent,  nDtil  he  had 
consulted  the  General  Record  of  Crimes,  the 
Cath  AeeotMt  of  Calcutta!  His  prudence  was 
folly  josUfied  by  the  event ;  for  there  was  actu- 
ally found  a  balance  of  tvtntjf-nx  laci  more 
against  the  Begums,  which  <£260,000  worth  of 
treason  had  never  been  dreamed  of  before.  "  Talk 
not  to  us,"  said  the  Governor  General,  "  of  tbeir 
guilt  or  innocenee,  but  as  it  snUs  the  Company's 
credit  I  We  will  not  try  them  by  the  Code  of 
Justinian,  nor  the  Institutes  of  Timur.  We  will 
not  judge  them  either  by  British  laws,  or  their 
local  customs !  No  I  we  will  try  them  by  the 
Multipluatian  TiMe  ;  we  will  find  the  guilty  by 
the  SuU  of  J%ree  /  and  we  will  condemn  them 
according  to  the  onerring  rales  of— Cookxb's 
Arithmetic  J" 

My  Lords,  the  prisoner  has  said  in  bis  defense, 
jmtaui  hf  Mr  '^"^  croeldes  exercised  tovrard 
Ha^P  m  tili  the  Begums  were  not  (Mf  his  order.' 
poaoToTHiej-  g^j  |g  aaotheT  part  of  ic  he  avows, 
"  that  whatever  were  their  distresses,  and  who- 
ever was  the  agent  in  the  measure,  it  was,  in  bis 
o|Hnion,  reconcilable  to  jnstioe,  honor,  and  sonod 
policy."  By  the  testimony  of  Major  Scott,  it 
appears,  that  thoagb  the  defense  of  the  prisoner 
Was  not  drawn  up  by  himself,  yet  that  this  para- 
graph he  wrote  with  bis  monproper  hand.  Mid- 
dleton, it  seems,  had  confessed  his  share  in  these 
transactions  with  some  degree  of  compunction, 
and  solicitude  as  to  the  consequences.  The  pris- 
rnier  observing  it,  cries  out  to  him,  "  give  me  the 
pen,  I  will  defend  the  measure  as  just  and  neces- 
sary. I  will  take  something  upon  myself.  What- 
ever part  of  the  load  yon  can  not  bear,  my  unbur- 
dened character  shall  assume  I  Toar  conduct  I 
win  crown  with  my  irresiatiUe  approbation.  Do 
you  find  memory  and  I  will  find  character,  and 
tliDB  twin  warriors  wa  will  go  into  the  field,  each 
in  bis  proper  sphere  of  action,  and  assault,  re- 
pnlse,  and  ooutumely  shall  all  be  set  at  defiance." 

If  I  oould  not  iBove,  my  Lords,  that  tboee  acts 
<  £  X 


of  Mr.  Middleton  were  in  reality  the  acts  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  I  should  not  trouble  your  Lordships  bj 
ctHubating  tbera ;  bat  as  this  part  of  bis  crimin- 
ality can  be  incontestably  aseertainad,  I  appeal 
to  Um  aasemUed  legislators  of  this  naha  to  say 
Aether  these  acta  were  jutiflaUe  oo  tba  aeon 
otpoKof.  I  appeal  to  all  the  august  presidents 
in  the  courts  ik  British  jnstioe,  and  to  all  the 
learned  ornaments  of  the  profeswon,  to  deckle 
whether  these  acts  were  reconcilable  to  jmtict. 
I  appeal  to  the  reverend  assembUge  of  pralatee 
feeling  for  the  general  interests  of  humanity  and 
for  the  honor  of  the  religion  to  which  they  be- 
long, to  determine  whether  these  acts  of  Mr. 
Hastings  and  Mr.  Middleton  were  such  as  a 
Christian  ought  to  perform,  or  a  man  to  avow. 

My  Lords,  with  the  ministers  of  the  Nabob  [Bo- 
bar  Ally  Cawn  and  Jewar  Ally  Cawn]  CnwIiiM  ia- 
was  confined  in  the  same  prison  tbat  gl^v'^- 
aroh  rebel  Sumsbire  Cawn,  against  "^'*- 
wbom  so  much  criminality  has  been  charged  by 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  We  bear,  how- 
ever, of  DO  inquiry  having  been  made  conoemiBg. 
bis  tieaaoo,  thoogb  so  many  were  held  raspeoting 
the  trtamm  of  the  others.  With  all  bis  guilt, 
he  was  not  so  fiir  noticed  as  to  be  deprived  of  his 
food,  to  be  oomplimen^  with  fdltn,  or  even  to 
have  the  satisfaotimi  <^  being  leottr^d,  but  wu 
crveUy  liberated  from  a  dungeon,  and  igtmrnm- 
imuly  let  loose  on  bis  parole  1 

[Here  Mr.  Sheridan  read  the  following  order 
from  Mr.  Middleton  to  Lieutenant  Rntledge  in 
relati(xi  to  the  B^iom's  ministers,  doted  Janoaiy 
28,  1782: 

"  Sib, — When  this  note  is  delivered  to  you  by 
Hoolas  Roy,  I  have  to  desire  that  you  order  the 
two  prisoners  to  be  put  in  irotu,  keeping  thtm 
from  all  /bod,  4^.,  agreeably  to  my  inatrudiont 
o/yttUrday.  Nath.  Middleton."] 

The  Begums'  mioistws,  on  the  contrary,  to  ex- 
tort from  them  the  disolosore  of  the  place  which 
oimoealed  the  treasnrea,  were,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Hcdt,  after  being  fettered  and 
imfHisoned,  led  oat  on  a  soafibld,  and  this  army 
of  terrors  proving  unavailing,  the  necifc-tempered 
Middleton,  as  a  dernier  resort,  menaced  them 
with  a  confinement  in  Uie  fortress  of  Chnma^ar. 
Thus,  my  Lords,  was  a  British  garrison  made 
the  climax  of  crutltiet !  To  Engli^  arms,  to 
English  officers,  around  whose  banners  human- 
ity has  ever  entwined  ber  most  glorious  wreath, 
bow  will  this  sound  7  It  was  in  this  fort,  where 
the  British  flag  was  flying,  that  these  helpless 
prisoners  were  doomed  to  deeper  dungeons, 
heavier  chains,  and  severer  punishments.  Where 
that  flog  was  displayed  which  was  wont  to  cheer 
the  depressed,  and  to  dilate  the  subdued  heart  of 
misery,  these  venerable  but  onfortuoate  men 
vrere  feted  to  cneonnter  every  aggravatiim  of 
horror  and  distress.  It,  moreover,  appears  that 
they  vrete  both  cruelly  flogged,  though  one  was 
above  sevuity  years  of  age.  Bdng  cbaigad  with 
dtsaBeotioo,  they  vindicated  their  innocence— 
Tell  us  where  are  the  remuning  treasures, " 
was  the  reply.  "  It  is  only  treachery  to  your  im- 
mediate Bororeigns,  and  yon  will  Uicn  be  fit  as- 
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sooiates  for  the  representatiTOs  of  British  faith 
and  British  justice  in  India  I"  Oh  Faith  I  Oh 
Jutioe  I  I  oonjim  jm  hj  your  sacred  namM 
to  depart  fin-  a  monient  firtHn  thia  place,  tboogb 
it  be  yoar  peculiar  reaideDce;  nor  hear  yoar 
namei  pro&ned  hy  audi  a  saoritegioos  eombina* 
tioB  aa  that  wfaidi  I  am  now  oonpelled  to  re- 
peat—where alt  the  fair  fomu  of  nature  and  art, 
troth  and  peace,  policy  and  honor,  shrink  back 
aghast  froDQ  the  deloterions  shade — where  all  ex- 
istences, nefarioos  and  vile,  have  svray— where, 
amid  the  black  agents  on  one  side  and  Middle- 
ton  with  Impey  on  the  other,  the  great  figure  of 
the  piece— ol^raoteristio  in  Jiis  place,  aloof  and 
independent  from  the  pnny  profligacy  in  his  train, 
but  far  from  idle  and  inactive,  turning  a  malig- 
nant eye  on  all  mischief  that  awuts  him ;  the 
multiplied  apparatus  of  temporizing  expedients 
and  intimidating  instruments,  now  cringing  on 
his  prey,  and  fawning  on  his  vei^;eanoa— now 
qoiokening  the  limping  paee  of  craft,  and  fbroing 
every  stand  that  retiring  nature  can  make  to  the 
heart;  theattaohmentoandthedeoonimsof Kfe; 
«adh  emotion  of  tendemeas  and  honor;  and  all  the 
distiaotioDs  (rfnatinnal  pride;  widi  a  laag  oata- 
logoe  of  orjmes  and  aggravations  beyond  the 
reach  of  thought  for  human  nnligm^  to  perpe- 
trate or  baman  vengeance  to  pnnish ;  loteer  than 
perdition — blanker  than  detpair 

It  might,  my  Lords,  have  been  hoped,  for  the 
Th*  BtgaoM  tumor  of  the  human  heart,  Uiat  the  Be- 
uSSSd'Swi  ga«w  "ere  themselves  exempted  from 
(MtMrariiT.  ^  sharo  in  these  anfierings,  and  tliat 
they  had  been  wounded  only  through  the  sides 
of  their  ministers.  The  reverse  of  this,  howev- 
er, is  tlie  fact.  Tlteir  palace  was  surrounded  by 
a  gnard,  wliich  was  withdravm  by  Mftjor  Gilpin 
to  avoid  the  growing  resentments  of  the  pec^le, 
and  replaced  hy  Mr.  Middlettm,  through  his  fears 
of  that  "^eamtal  responsibility"  whioh  was  im- 
poaed  upon  him  by  Mr.  Hastings.  Hie  women, 
also,  the  Khord  Mahal,  wbo  were  not  involved 
in  the  Begnnu'aappoaed  crimes;  who  had  raised 
no  tiih-rtbtliion  of  their  own :  and  who,  it  has 
been  proved,  lived  in  a  distinot  dwelling,  were 
oanaelessly  implicated,  nevertheleBs,  in  the  same 
panishment.  Their  residenoe  surrounded  with 
guards,  they  were  driven  to  despair  by  famine, 
and  when  they  poured  forth  in  sad  prooeasion, 
were  beaten  with  bludgeons,  and  forced  back  by 
the  soldiery  to  tlie  soene  of  madness  which  they 
had  quitted.    These  are  acts,  my  L(»ds,  wluch, 

'*  This  apostrophe  to  Faith  and  Jostica  is  finely 
eooceived,  and,  if  carried  out  with  the  simplicity  and 
GonciieneBB  which  a  man  liXe  Lord  Chatbom  would 
have  given  it,  mi^bt  have  fbnned  one  of  the  moat 
magnificent  passages  in  oar  language.  Bat  it  was 
the  besetting  sin  of  Mr.  Sheridan  to  overdo.  He  has 
hne  marred  a  noble  idea  by  overlaying  it  with  ac- 
oaisoriea— 1?  an  accumulation  of  circamstances  and 
of  gbiing  epithets,  which  divert  Lha  attention  from 
tbe  leading  tbongfat,  and  thus,  to  a  great  extent,  de- 
stroy tbe  effect. 

It  might  be  a  naeful  exercise  for  the  itadent  in 
oratory,  to  write  out  this  passage  in  more  simple  and 
eoncise  terms,  aoch  •«  we  may  suppose  would  have 
neen  used  by  Lord  Chatham  or  Lord  Emklne. 


when  told,  need  no  comment  I  will  not  ofler 
f  single  syllable  to  awaken  your  Ziordships*  feel- 
ings ;  but  leave  it  to  tbe  &et9  which  have  been 
stated  to  make  their  own  impreaaion.** 

VI. /"The  inqniiy  whioh  now  only  remains,  my 
Lords,  is,  whether  Mr.  Hastings  is  to  Hr.Hutii.(i 
be  antverable  for  the  crimes  commit- 
tad  by  his  agents  ?   It  has  been  fully      of  uT 
proved  that  Mr.  Hiddletoa  signed  the  '"^ 
treaty  with  the  superior  Begum  in  Oetober, 

**  All  these  statements  have  been  confirmeid  by 
aobsaqaent  investigatioDs ;  and  Mr.  Hill  baa  added 
otbers  connected  with  them,  wfaic^  are  necessary  to 
fill  oat  die  pictiir«."Tbe  Begums  gave  op  tlie  treaa- 
nresi  but  the  eonudiBvrere  not  yet  released.  Mora 
money  waa  abaohitdy  reqnhwd,  and  new  aavefMafl 
ware  empk^ed.  TbesoBarings  to  wfaiditfaey  wem 
thus  exposed  drew  firom  the  ennuchs  the  offer  of  an 
engagement  for  the  payment  of  the  demanded  sam, 
which  they  undertook  to  complete  within  tbe  period 
of  one  month,  from  their  otrn  credit  and  effects.  The 
engagement  was  taken,  but  the  confinement  of  the 
eunvdis  was  not  relaxed ;  the  motiier  and  graod- 
motfaer  of  tbe  Nabob  remained  under  guard ;  and 
tbe  realdeot  was  oonnnanded  to  make  with  thsm 
no  BetUement  whaitoener.  The  prisoners  entreated 
their  release,  declaring  their  inabili^  to  procure  any 
farther  aunts  oC  money  while  they  remained  in  con- 
finement.  So  far  from  any  relaxation  of  their  suf- 
ferings, higher  measures  of  severity  were  enjtnned. 
After  tbey  had  lain  two  months  in  Irons,  the  com- 
manding olflcer  advised  a  tempera^  release  from 
fetters  on  account  of  their  healtii,  which  was  rapidly 
sinking ;  but  tiie  instractions  of  tbe  resident  com* 
pelted  Um  to  refoae  the  sroalleat  mitigation  of  dieir 
torture.  They  were  threatened  with  l>eing  removed 
to  Lucknow  [to  Ae  fortress  of  Chuaargar],  wtiera 
they  would  only  be  subjected  to  severer  coercion, 
unless  they  performed,  without  delay,  what  they 
averred  themselves  unable  to  perform.  They  were 
accordingly  soon  after  removed  to  Lucknow,  and 
oraelties  in0ktad  upon  them,  of  which  Ae  nature 
is  not  dischMwd;  of  which  die  foUowing  letter,  ad- 
dressed by  the  assistant  resident  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  English  guard,  is  a  disgraceful  pnxrf. 
*  Sir, — The  Nabob  having  determined  to  inflict  cvr- 
portal  punithmetU  npoo  the  prisoners  under  your 
guard,  thia  is  to  desire  that  his  oScersi  wbeu  they 
come,  may  have  free  access  to  the  prisouen,  and  lie 
permitted  to  do  with  them  as  diey  shall  see  proper.' 
The  women  in  the  Zenana,  in  tbe  mean  while,  were, 
at  varioBs  times,  deprived  of  food,  till  they  were  on 
the  point  of  periahii^  tar  want.  The  rigors  went  on 
increasing  till  the  mcmth  of  December  [Aat  is,  foe 
nearly  a  year],  when  tbe  resident,  convinced  by 
tus  own  experience,  and  tbe  representation  of  the 
officer  commanding  the  gnard  by  which  the  prin- 
cesses were  coerced,  that  every  thing  which  force 
conld  accomplish  was  already  peribnned,  removed, 
of  his  own  authority,  the  guard  from  the  palace  of 
the  Begums,  and  set  at  liberty  tlielr  ndnlsters." — 
See  BrUi*h  India,  iv.,  399-96. 

Mr.  Hastings  is  referred  to  by  the  resident  tbrougb- 
out,  as  requiring  alt  these  severities.  If  any  thing 
could  add  to  the  horror  which  they  awaken,  it  is 
the  fact  that  he  hypocritically  pretended  lo  believe 
that  the  Nabob  wished  them  to  be  inflicted,  and 
tau^t  tbe  victims  of  his  cmel^  to  ascribe  Oieir 
final  rdease  to  his  own  clemency.  Tbe  resident 
was  directed  to  inform  them  that  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral was  "  the  spring  from  whence  they  were  re- 
I  stored  to  their  digni^  and  conseqneace." 
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1778-  He  also  acknowledged  ajgniog  some  otb> 
en  of  a  different  date,  bat  ooald  not  rtcolUct  the 
aadwrity  by  whioh  he  did  it  I  Tbew  treaties 
were  racogsised  by  Mr.  Hastings,  as  appears  by 
Uie  evidenoe  of  Mr.  PnrliDg,  m  ibe  year  1780. 
fin  that  of  Octobw,  1778,  Uie  jaghir*  was  se- 
oured,  which  was  aUotted^for  the  support  lA  the 
women  in  the  Khord  Maha^  Bat  still  the  pris- 
oaer  pleads  that  he  is  not  aecountable  for  the 
cruelties  which  were  exeroised.  His  is  the 
plea  which  tyranny,  aided  by  its  prime  minister, 
treachery,  is  always  sore  to  set  ap.  Mr.  Mid- 
dletoa  has  atteoipted  to  atrengthno  this  ^ond 
hy  endeaforii^  to  elaim  the  whole  infiuny  in 
thoaa  trauwrtioM,  kbA  to  moaopoliM  the  g^  1 
He  dared  areo  to  ftver,  that  ha  had  been  ooa> 
meatoBA  by  Mr.  HaMings  for  the  ignoniuuoiis 
ipart  Yta  had  acted.  He  dared  to  stow  this,  be- 
[cause  Mr.  Hastings  was  on  his  trial,  and  he 
tboQght  hejWTer  would, be anra^ned;  bntinthe 
face  of  this  oonrt,  and  before  he  left  the  bar,  he 
was  oompelled  to  confess  that  it  was  for  the 
Unitnett  and  not  the  tevtrihf  of  his  proceedings, 
that  he  had  been  reproved  by  tbe  prisoner. 

It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  otmoladed,  that,  be- 
HD«KM*tiut  cause  Mr.  Hastings  has  not  marked 
ib^^wite  ^vciT  PttMing  ahade  of  guUt,  and  be- 
unw.  cause  he  has  only  given  the  bold  out- 
line of  ometty,  he  is  therefore  to  be  acquitted. 
It  is  laid  down  by  the  law  of  England,  that  law 
which  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  that  a  person 
ordering  an  act  to  be  done  by  his  agent  is  an- 
swerable for  that  act  with  all  its  consequences, 
"  quod  facit  per  alium,  fecit  per  se."**  Mid- 
dletoa  was  appointed,  in  1777,  tiie  confldoitial 
8g«nt,  the  seewwf  adf  of  Mr.  Hastings.  The 
Goremor  General  ordered  the  measare.  Even 
if  be  new  saw,  nor  beard  afterward  of  its  con- 
aeqtUDoes,  be  was  therefore  answerable  for  ev- 
ery pang  that  was  inflicted,  and  for  all  the  blood 
that  was  abed.  But  he  did  heaf,  and  that  in- 
stantly, of  the  whole.  He  wrote  to  accuse  Mid- 
dleton  <^  forbearance  and  of  neglect  I  He  com- 
manded him  to  work  npon  tbe  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  princesses,  and  to  leave  no  means  untried, 
imtil,  to  speak  bis  own  language,  which  was 
better  suited  to  the  banditti  of  a  cavern,  "  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  secret  boards  of  tbe  old 
Udiea."  He  would  not  allow  even  of  a  delay 
of  two  day?  to  smooth  the  compelled  approaches 
of  a  son  to  his  mother,  on  this  occasion !  His 
orders  were  peremptory.  After  this,  my  Lords, 
can  it  be  said  that  the  prisoner  was  ignorant  of 
the  acts,  or  not  culpable  for  their  consequences  ? 
It  is  true,  be  did  not  direct  the  gnards,  the  fam* 
iae,  and  the  bludgeons ;  he  did  not  weigh  the 
fetters,  nor  number  the  lashes  to  be  inflicted  on 
bis  riotims ;  bat  yet  he  is  just  as  guilty  as  if  be 
had  borne  an  active  and  personal  share  in  each 
transaction.  It  is  as  if  he  had  commanded  that 
tbe  heart  Bhoald  bo  torn  from  the  bosom,  and 
eiytHned  that  no  blood  should  follow.    He  is  in 

'»  Tfais  adag'e,  thoogfa  often  quoted  thai,  ii,  prop- 
•riy,  "Qm  focit  per  alium,  fecit  per  ae."  He  who 
acts  thtot^  anodier  does  the  tliii^  himselC 


the  same  degree  acoountable  to  tbe  law,  to  his 
comury,  to  his  etmtdnut,  and  to  his  God  I 
^'~~The  prisoner  has  endeavored  also  to  get  rid 
of  a  part  of  his  guilt,  by  observing  , 


that  be  was  but  one  fiS  the  supreme 
council,  and  that  all  the  rest  bad  sane-  «bo  won  <i» 
ttoned  those  transaotionsvrith  their  ap-  '^"^ 
probation.  Even  if  it  were  tme  that  others  did 
participate  in  the  guilt,  it  can  not  tend  to  diminish 
his  criminality.  Bnt  the  fact  is,  that  the  council 
erred  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  a  reprehensible 
credulity  given  to  tbe  declarations  <^  the  Gov- 
ernor General.  Thc^  knew  not  a  word  of  those 
traoMotiOM  ontil  they  were  finally  concluded. 
It  was  not  mtil  tha  Janaary  fidlowing  that  they 
saw  the  mass  of  lalsehood  which  bad  been  pub- 
liihcd  under  the  title  of  "  Mr.  Hutbge*  Narra- 
tire."  Th^  were,  dien,  onaeooaniaMy  doped 
to  permit  a  letter  to  pass,  dated  tbe  29tfa  of  No- 
vember, intended  to  seduce  the  Direeton  into  a 
belief  that  they  had  reoMved  inCelligenoB  at  that 
time,  which  was  not  the  fact  Tbeae  observa- 
tions, my  Lords,  are  not  meant  to  cast  any  eblo- 
qny  on  the  oonncil ;  they  nndonbtedly  were  de- 
ceived \  and  the  deoait  practiced  on  tlwm  is  a  de- 
cided proof  of  his  oonBcioasDass  of  guilt.  When 
tired  of  corporeal  infliotiM,  Mr.  HasUnge  was 
gratified  by  insulting  ihe  underetanding.  The 
ooolness  and  iefleoti«i  with  which  this  act  was 
managed  and  concerted  raises  its  enormity  and 
blaokens  its  turpitude.  It  proves  the  prisoner 
to  be  that  monster  in  nature,  a  dtliberatt  and 
rtatorung  tyrant  I  Other  tyrants  of  whom  we 
read,  snoh  as  a  Nero,  or  a  Caligula,  were  urged 
to  their  crimes  by  the  impetuosity  of  pasmon. 
High  rank  disquidified  them  fmn  advice,  and 
perhaps  equally  prevented  reflection.  Bnt  in 
the  prisoner  we  have  a  man  bom  in  a  state  of 
medlocri^ ;  bred  to  mercantile  life ;  used  to  lys- 
tem ;  and  accustomed  to  regulari^ ;  who  was 
accountable  to  his  masters,  and  therefore  was 
compelled  to  think  and  to  deliberate  on  every 
part  of  his  conduct.  It  is  this  cool  deliberation, 
I  say,  which  renders  his  crimes  more  horrible,  * 
and  his  character  more  atrocious.  ' 

When,  my  Lords,  the  Board  of  Directors  re- 
ceived tbe  advices  which  Mr.  Hastings  tiw  inqairj 
thought  proper  to  transmit,  though  un-  J^S^  fcj^ 
furnished  with  any  other  materia  to  M'-H"I"*»- 
form  their  judgment,  they  expressed  very  strong- 
ly their  doubts,  and  ftceperiy  ordered  an  inqoiry 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  alleged  disafiectioo 
of  the  Begums,  declaring  it,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  a  debt  which  was  due  to  the  honor  and 
justice  of  the  British  natloii.  This  inquiry,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Hastings  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  elude.  He  stated  to  the  ooonoil,  in  an- 
swer, "that  it  would  revive  those  animoeitiea 
that  subsisted  between  the  Begums  and  the  Na- 
bob [Asopb  Dowlah],  which  had  then  subsided. 
If  the  former  were  inclined  to  appeal  to  a  foreign 
jurisdiction,  they  were  the  best  judges  of  their 
own  feeling,  and  should  be  left  to  make  their 
own  complaint."  All  this,  however,  my  Lords, 
is  nothing  to  the  magnificent  paragraj^  which 
concludes  this  oommnnication.   "  Besides,"  says 
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lie,  "I  hope  it  will  not  be  a  departare  fnun  offi* 
Hi*  rfWTtf  cial  language  to  say,  that  the  Mty'eMty 
mS^^i  "J  •^"'^  ooght  not  to  be  approached 
jmum.  witbout  si^citatioa.  She  ought  not  to 
descend  to  inflame  or  provoke,  but  to  withhold 
her  judgment  until  she  is  called  on  to  determ- 
ine.'* 7"^^  is  <^  more  astonbhing,  is,  that 
Sir  John  MaopherBon,  who,  though  a  man  of 
sense  and  honor,  is  rather  Oriental  in  his  imagin- 
atiofl,  and  not  learned  in  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful from  the  immwtal  leader  of  this  proseca- 
Uon,  was  caught  hj  thia  bold,  bombastic  quibble, 
and  joiiMd  io  the  nme  wwds,  **  that  the  m^u^ 
Iff  juatitt  ought  not  to  he  ^>pro«eh8d  without 
solicitatitm^  But,  my  Lordsi  do  ym,  the  jndg- 
H  of  this  land,  and  ike  nqKmiders  of  its  rigfatfol 
lawi,  do  you  ^[iprove  of  this  mockeiy,  and  call 
it  the  character  of  justice,  which  takes  tiie  J^mn 
of  right  to  excite  wrong  ?  No,  my  Lords,  jus- 
tice is  not  this  halt  and  iBisertd))^  object  \  it  is 
not  the  inefleotive  bawble  (tf  an  Indian  pagod ;  it 
is  not  the  portentous  p  ban  torn  at  despair ;  it  is 
not  like  any  labled  monster,  Tormed  in  the  eclipse 
of  reason,  and  fooud  in  some  unhallowed  grove 
of  superstitioua  daj^ness  and  political  dismay  1 
No,  my  Lords.  In  the  happj  reverse  of  al) 
this,  I  turn  from  the  disgusting  caricature  to  the 
real  image  I  J-Mtice  1  have  now  before  me  au- 
gust and  pure  I    The  abstnot  ide%  of  aU  Ibftt 


would  be  perfect  in  the  spirits  and  the  aspirioga 
of  menl — where  the  mind  rises;  where  the 
heart  expands ;  where  the  ooantenaDoe  is  ever 
placid  and  beniga ;  where  her  bvorite  attitude 
is  to  stoop  to  the  unTortunate ;  to  hear  their  cry 
and  to  help  them ;  to  rescue  and  relieve,  to  suc- 
cor uid  save ;  majestic,  from  its  mercy ;  vener- 
able, from  its  utility ;  uplifted,  without  pride ; 
firm,  without  obduracy ;  beneficent  in  eaok  pnC- 
erenoe ;  lovely,  though  in  her  frown  I 

0»  that  Jmttiet  I  rtlf :  deliberate  and  sure, 
abstracted  from  all  party  purpose  and  p,;:^,,,^ 
polilioal  specnl^ian ;  not  on  wuidi,  bat 
on  beta.  Tou,  ray  Lnda,  irin  hear  mo,  I  o(ib> 
jure,  hy  thoae  rights  lAidi  it  is  yoqr  beat  prir- 
Qag9  to  preserre ;  by  thit  Cune  which  it  ii  yov 
best  pteasnre  to  inherit;  by  all  those  fesunga 
which  refer  to  die  first  term  in  the  series  of  ezp* 
istenoe,  the  original  compact  of  our  nature,  our 
ccmtrolling  rank  in  the  creation.  This  is  the  oaU 
on  all  to  administer  to  truth  and  equity,  as  they 
would  satisfy  the  laws  and  satisfy  tlwnuetvei, 
with  the  moat  exahed  bliss  possible  or  eoaceiT- 
able  for  our  nature ;  the  self-approving  con- 
sciousness of  virtue,  when  tbe  condemnatim  we 
look  for  will  be  one  of  the  most  ample  mercies 
aoocmidiahed  for  mankind  unoe  the  creation  of 
tbe  mrldl   My  Lorda,  I  have  dona. 
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Charles  James  Fox  was  bom  on  the  24th  of  January,  1740,  and  was  the  second 
son  of  Henry  Fox  (the  fint  Lord  Holland),  and  Lady  Georgiana  Lennox,  daugh- 
ter of  the  second  Duke  of  Richmond.  The  father,  as  heretofore  mentioned,  was 
the  great  antagonist  of  Lord  Chatham.  He  was  a  man  of  amiable  feelings,  but 
dissolute  habits ;  poor  (as  the  natural  consequence)  during  most  of  his  life,  and  gov- 
erned in  his  politics  by  the  master  principle  of  the  Walpole  school — love  of  power 
for  the  sake  of  money.  In  1757,  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces.  This  office,  as  then  managed,  afibided  almost  boundless  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring wealth ;  and  bo  skillfully  did  he  use  his  adTuitages,  that  within  eight  years 
he  amassed  a  fortune  of  several  hundred  thousand  pounds.  A  part  of  this  money  he 
spent  in  erecting  a  magnificent  house  on  his  estate  at  Kingsgate,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 
"  Upon  a  bleak  promontory,"  says  one  of  his  contemporaries,  "  projecting  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  he  constructed  a  splendid  villa  worthy  of  Lncullns,  and  adorned  it  with 
a  colonnade  in  front  of  the  building,  such  as  lotinns  might  have  raised  by  order  of 
Pericles."  -  Here  Charles  spent  a  portion  of  his  early  yean,  and  the  estate  fell  to  him, 
as  a  part  of  his  patrimony,  after  his  father's  death. 

Lord  Holland's  oldest  son,  Stephen,  being  afieeted  with  a  nervous  disease  which 
impaired  his  faculties,  Charles,  who  gave  early  proo&  of  extraordinary  talent,  became 
the  chief  oljeet  of  pride  and  hope  to  the  fandly.  His  father  resolved  to  train  him 
up  for  public  life,  and  to  make  him  what  he  himself  had  always  endeavored  to  be,  a 
leader  in  fashionable  dissipation,  and  yet  an  orator  and  a  statesman.  He  had  lived 
in  the  days  of  Bolingbroke,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  intended  to  make  that 
giiled  but  profligate  adventurer  the  model  of  his  favorite  child.  He  began  by  treat* 
ing  him  with  extreme  indulgence.  His  first  maxim  was,  "  Let  nothing  be  done  to 
break  his  spirit,"  and  with  this  view  he  permitted  no  one  either  to  contradict  or  to 
punish  the  boy.  On  the  contrary,  he  encouraged  him  in  the  wildest  whims  and  ca* 
jrlces.  When  about  five  years  old,  Charles  was  standing  one  day  by  his  father  as 
he  wound  up  hia  watch,  and  said,  "  I  have  a  great  mind  to  break  that  watch."  "  Ko, 
Charles,  that  would  be  ibolish."  "  But  indeed  I  must  do  it— I  must:*  "  Nay."  re^ 
plied  the  father,  "  if  you  have  so^  violent  an  inclination,  I  won't  balk  it,"  giving  the 
watch  to  the  boy,  who  instantly  dashed  it  on  the  floor.  Amid  all  this  indulgence, 
however,  hia  studies  were  not  n^lected ;  he  showed  surprising  quickness  in  perform- 
ing his  tasks,  and  the  same  ready  and  retentive  memory  for  which  he  was  remarkable 
in  af^  life.  His  father  made  him,  from  childhood,  his  companion  and  equal,  encour- 
aging him  to  converse  freely  at  table,  and  to  enter  into  all  the  questions  discussed  by 
public  men  who  visited  the  family.  Charles  usually  acquitted  himself  to  the  admi- 
ration of  all,  and  was  no  doubt  indebted  to  this  early  habit  of  thinking  and  speaking 
with  freedom,  for  that  frankness  and  intrepidity,  amounting  oflen  to  rashness,  which 
distinguished  him  aa  an  orator.  Lord  Holland,  in  the  mean  time,  was  steadily  aiming 
at  the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  wrought  upon  his  son's  pride  ;  he  inflamed  him 
with  that  love  of  superiority  which  is  usually  the  most  powerful  excitement  of  gen- 
ius ;  he  continually  pointed  him  to  public  life,  as  the  great  theater  of  his  labors  and 
triumphs. 

Under  such  influence,  hii  progress  at  a  private  school  of  distinction,  where  he  vaa 
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sent  from  childhood,  was  uncommonly  lapid ;  the  seven  discipline  pnrsued  having 
the  efiect  at  once  to  repress  his  irregularities,  and  to  turn  his  passion  for  superiority 
in  the  right  direction.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  classics,  for  which  he  was  distinguished  beyond  most  men  of  his  age.  He 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  studied  Latin  or  Greek  after  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  So 
thoroughly  was  he  grounded  in  these  languages  from  boyhood,  that  he  read  them 
throughout  life  much  as  he  read  English,  and  could  turn  to  the  great  authors  of  an- 
tiquity at  any  moment,  not  aa  a  mental  efibrt,  but  for  the  recreation  and  dehght  he 
found  in  their  pages.  This  was  e^ecially  true  of  the  Greek  writers,  which  vrere  then 
less  studied  in  England  than  at  present.  He  took  np  Demosthenes  as  he  did  fhe 
Bpeeches  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  dwelt  with  the  same  zest  on  the  Greek  tragedians  as 
on  the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  As  an  instance  of  this,  Mr.  Trotter,  who  attended  him 
at  the  close  of  life,  mentions,  that  Mr.  Fox  once  entered  the  room,  just  aa  he  was  be- 
ginning to  read  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  "  You  will  soon  find  something  you  like," 
said  he  ;  "  tell  me  when  you  come  to  it."  Ur.  Fox,  who  had  not  opened  tlw  book  for 
many  years,  watched  the  reader's  countenance  till  he  came  to  the  description  of  Al- 
cestis, after  praying  for  her  children,  as  she  mourned  so  pathetically  over  her  lot,  when 
he  broke  out  with  a  kind  of  triumph  at  the  effect  produced  by  the  exquisite  tender- 
ness of  the  passage.  In  the  wildest  excesses  of  his  life,  the  classes  were  still  his  com- 
panions ;  in  the  midst  of  public  business,  he  corre^onded  with  Gilbert  Wdcefield  on 
the  nicest  questions  of  Greek  criticism  ;  he  usually  led  to  the  subject  in  conversation 
with  literary  men ;  and  we  see  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  poet  Campbell  what  delight 
he  expressed  at  their  first  interview,  in  finding  how  perfectly  they  agreed  on  some 
disputed  points  in  Virgil.  As  an  orator,  he  was  much  indebted  to  his  study  of  the 
Greek  writers  for  the  simplicity  of  his  taste,  his  severe  abstinence  from  every  thing 
like  mere  ornament,  the  terseness  of  his  style,  the  point  and  stringency  of  his  reason- 
ings, and  the  all-pervading  cast  intellect  which  distinguishes  his  speeches,  even  in 
his  most  vehement  bursts  of  impassioned  feeling. 

Charles  was  next  sent  to  Eaton,  where  he  joined  associates  who  were  less  advanced 
than  himself  in  clasncal  literature.  This  made  him  a  leader  in  their  studies  and 
amusements.  In  every  thing  that  called  for  eloquence,  especially,  whether  in  public 
meetings  or  private  debate,  or  the  contentions  of  the  play-ground,  he  held  an  acknowl- 
edged pre-eminence.  On  such  occasions,  he  always  manifested  those  kind  and  gen' 
erous  feelings  tot  which  he  was  dbtinguished  throughout  life  ;  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  weaker  party,  and  exerting  all  his  powers  of  oratory  in  behalf  of  those  who 
were  injured  or  neglected  through  prejudice  or  partiality  for  others.  Never  content 
vrith  mediocrity,  he  endeavored  to  surpass  his  companions  in  every  thing  he  under- 
took ;  and  his  habits  of  self-indulgence  unfortunately  taking  a  new  direction,  he  now 
became  a  leader  in  all  the  dissipation  of  the  school.  To  complete  the  mischief,  his 
father  took  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  on  a  trip  to  the  Spa  in  Germany,  at  that  time 
the  great  center  of  gambling  for  Europe ;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  he  there 
initiated  him  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  gaming-table !  At  the  end  of  three  months, 
Charles  returned  to  Eaton  with  that  fatal  passion  which  so  nearly  proved  his  ruin 
for  life,  and  immediately  introduced  gambling  among  his  companions  to  an  extent 
never  before  heard  of  in  a  public  scluiol.  Tinder  his  influence,  one  of  the  boys,  it  is 
said,  contracted  debts  of  honor  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  he  felt 
bound  to  pay  when  he  arrived  at  manhood ! 

At  the  end  of  four  years  Charles  was  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  continued  two 
years,  still  maintaining  the  highest  rank  as  a  scholar.  Notwithstanding  his  love  of 
pleasure,  he  must  have  devoted  most  of  his  time  at  die  university  to  severe  stndy ; 
for  his  tutor,  Dr.  Newcombe,  remarks,  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Fox  was  fond  of  showing 
in  after  life,  "  Application  like  yours  requires  some  intermission,  and  you  are  the  only 
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penon  with  whom  I  have  ever  had  ooonectioii,  to  whom  I  could  lay  this."  HIb 
Btudiea  were  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  classios  and  history ;  he  paid  hut  little 
attentioii  to  the  mathematics,  a  neglect  which  he  afterward  lamentod  as  iujuxioiu 
to  his  mental  training ;  and  perhaps  for  thia  reasn  he  Mvet  felt  the  slightest  intei^ 
est,  st  this  car  uiy  suhsequeat  period,  in  those  abitmct  inquiries  which  are  d«dgned 
to  settle  the  fbundatiom  <^  moral  and  political  scienee.  Charles  Butler  having  once 
mentioned  to  him  that  he  had  never  read  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  "  To  tell  you 
the  tmth,"  said  Ur.  Fox,  **  nor  have  I  either.  There  is  something  in  all  these  sub- 
jects which  passes  my  ccanpnhensiQn ;  snnething  so  wide  that  I  eonld  never  em- 
hraee  them  myself  nor  find  any  laa  that  did."  This  was  (me  of  the  greatest  defects 
in  his  character  as  a  statesman.  His  tastes  were  too  exclusively  literary.  With 
those  hahits  of  self-indulgence  so  unhappily  created  in  childhood,  he  rarely  did  any 
thing  hut  what  he  liked— he  xe^d  poetry,  eloquence,  history,  and  elegant  literature, 
because  he  loved  them,  and  he  read  hut  htde  dae.  He  had  never  learned  to  grapple 
with  difficulties,  except  in  oonneeticn  with  a  Bu1>jeot  \^iich  deeply  interested  hia 
feelings.  To  secure  some  favorite  object,  he  would  now  and  then  submit  to  severe 
drudgery,  but  he  eoon  reverted  to  hia  old  habits ;  and,  with  powers  which,  if  rightly 
disciplined,  would  have  enabled  him  to  enter  more  easily  than  almost  any  man  of 
his  age  into  the  abstmsest  inquiries,  he  nent  mastered  the  princi|des  of  his  own  pro> 
fession ;  he  was  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a  scientific  statesman.  He  could 
discuss  the  Greek  meters  with  Foraon ;  and  when  a  friend  once  insisted  that  a  cer- 
tain .hne  in  the  Iliad  could  not  be  grauine  because  it  contained  measures  not  used 
by  Homer,  he  was  able,  from  hia  early  reooUeoticms  of  the  poet,  instantly  to  adduce 
iwariy  twenty  examples  of  the  same  ocHoatmetion.  But  he  had  no  such  aoqnaintanoe 
with  the  foundations  of  jurisprudence  or  the  laws  of  trade ;  and  at  a  period  when 
the  labors  of  Adam  Smith  were  giving  a  new  scienoe  to  the  world,  and  establishing 
the  {mncqrles  of  political  economy,  the  true  source  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  he  was 
obliged  to  say,  "  it  is  a  subject  which  passes  my  comprehension."  His  deficiency  in 
thu  respeet  was  indeed  leas  seen,  becanse,  being  in  oppoution  neariy  aU  his  life,  he 
was  rarely  called  to  propose  measures  oS  finance  ;  his  chief  btunness  was  to  break 
down,  and  not  to  build  up  ;  yet  he  always  felt  the  want  of  an  early  training  in  soi- 
entific  investigation,  corroBpondent  to  that  he  received  in  classical  hterature. 

Ur.  Fox  left  the  University  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  entered  at  once  upon 
manhood.  The  Ught  restraints  imposed  during  his  education  being  now  removed,  he 
became  sole  master  of  hia  own  actions ;  and  the  prodigal  liberality  of  his  father  snp* 
plied  him  with  nnbounded  means  of  indulgence.  For  two  years  he  traveled  on  the 
Oontinent,  making  great  proficiency  in  Italian  and  French  literature,  and  plunging, 
at  the  same  time,  into  all  the  extiuvagance  and  vice  of  the  most  corrupt  capitals  of 
Enmpe.  His  father  had  succeeded,  even  beyond  his  intentions,  in  making  him  a 
*  leader  in  ftshionable  dissipation  ;*  and  he  now  began  to  fear  that  he  had  thus  de* 
feated  his  main  design,  that  of  training  him  up  to  be  an  '  orator  and  a  statesman.' 
He  recalled  him  from  the  Continent,  and  was  compelled,  in  doing  so  (as  afterward 
appeared  from  his  banker's  accounts),  to  pay  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  debt, 
contracted  in  two  yean !  To  wean  him  fioin  habits  which  he  had  himself  engen- 
dered. Lord  Holland  now  resorted  to  the  extraordinary  ezpedioit  of  having  his  son 
returned  as  a  member  of  Fsrliament  from  Midhurat,  a  borough  under  bis  control,  in 
,  Hay,  1768,  being  a  year  and  eight  months  before  he  was  eligible  by  law ! 
'  XTnder  this  return,  Mr.  Fox  took  his  seat  in  the  House,  at  the  opening  of  Farliamoit 
in  November,  1768.  His  deficiency  in  age  was  perhaps  unknown ;  at  all  evoits,  no 
one  came  forward  to  dispute  his  right.  By  edncatim  he  was  a  Tory ;  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  when  at  Faris  by  si»ne  lively  French  venes  reflecting  severely  on 
Xxird  Chatham ;  and  in  all  his  feehngs,  habits,  and  aMociatioiB,  he  was  opposed  to 
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(he  cause  of  popular  liberty.  He  now  came  out  a  warm  sapporter  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  with  whom  his  father  was  closely  allied  in  politics,  just  after  Junius's  first 
attack  on  the  administration  of  his  Grace  ;  and  delivered  his  maulen  speech,  April 
10th,  1769,  in  support  of  that  flagrant  outrage  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  seating 
of  Gidonel  Lnttrell,  as  a  ni«nber  of  the  House,  in  Ha  {dace  at  John  Wilkes.  Horace 
Walpole  speaks  of  him  as  distinguished  for  his  "  insolence"  on  this  occasion,  as  well 
as  "  the  infinite  superiority  of  his  parts."  When  Lord  North  came  in  as  minister, 
in  February,  1770,  3£r.  Fox,  through  the  influence  of  his  father,  was  appointed  a 
junior  Lord  of  ^e  Admiral^,  and  three  years  after,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
His  time  was  now  divided  between  polities  and  gambling,  and  he  was  eijuaUy  deroted 
to  both.  In  the  House,  he  showed  great,  though  irregular  power  as  an  <mtor,  and 
at  the  gaming-table  he  of^n  lost  from  five  to  ten  thousand  pounds  at  a  single  sitting. 
Thoogh  he  difiered  from  Lord  North  on  the  Hoyol  Marriage  Bill  and  Toleration  Act, 
he  sustained  his  Lordship  in  all  his  pditical  measures,  and  even  went  at  times  b^ 
yond  him — declaring  that,  for  his  part,  he  "  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  the  vowe 
of  the  people  urging  the  imprisonment  of  Alderman  Oliver  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  for  ^e  steps  they  took  to  guard  the  hberty  of  the  press  ;  and  inveighing 
against  Sergeant  Glynn's  motion  respecting  the  rights  of  juries  in  cases  of  libel,  the 
very  rights  which  he  himself  afterward  secured  to  them  by  sji  act  Farhament ! 
To  these  views,  derived  fiom  his  father,  and  confirmed  by  all  his  present  associates, 
he  might  veiy  possibly  have  adhered  through  life,  except  for  a  breach  which  now  took 
place  between  him  and  liord  North  :  so  much  do  political  principles  depend  on  party 
connections  and  private  interest.  But  his  Lordship  found  Mr.  Fox  too  warm  and  in- 
dependent in  his  zeal ;  he  sometimes  brdce  the  ranks  and  took  his  [dace  as  a  leader ; 
and  in>one  instance,  when  Woodfali  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  for  m^\ring 
toQ  free  a  use  of  his  press,  Mr.  Fox  proposed  an  amendment  to  a  motimi  made  1^  his 
Lordsh^,  and  actually  carried  it  against  him,  under  which  Woodfali  was  committed 
to  Newgate — a  measure  never  contemplated  by  the  ministry,  and  only  calculated  to 
injure  them  by  its  harshness.  Such  a  violation  of  party  discipline  could  not  be  over- 
looked, and  it  was  decided  at  onee  to  dismiss  him.  A  day  or  two  after  (February 
17th,  1774),  as  he  was  seated  oa  the  Treasury  bench  convening  with  Lord  North, 
the  following  note  was  handed  him  by  the  mesaei^er  of  the  House : 

"  Sia, — Hia  Mqesty  has  thought  proper  to  ordn  a  new  communon  of  the  Treastny  to  be  made 
OQt,  m  lakieh  Ido  mot  peretiwe  four  namt.  (Signed)  Nortb." 

The  cool  ctmtempt  of  this  epistle  shows  the  estimate  in  which  ha  was  held  by  the 
ministry,  who  plainly  regarded  him  as  a  reckless  gambler,  whose  friendship  or  hatred, 
notwithstanding  all  his  talents,  could  never  be  of  the  least  importance  to  liny  party. 
There  was  too  much  reason  for  this  opinion.  His  father,  after  expending  an  enoi^ 
mous  sum  in  paying  his  debts  (oae  statement  makes  it  £140,000  in  the  year  1773 
alone),  died  about  this  time,  leaving  him  an  ample  fortune,  including  his  splendid  es- 
tate in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  but  the  whole  was  almost  immediately  gone,  sacrificed  to 
the  imperious  passion  which  had  taken  such  entire  possession  of  Ids  soul.  Paris  and 
London  were  equally  witnesses  to  its  power.  The  celebrated  Madame  Dufiand,  in  a 
letter  written  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  speaks  of  him  and  his  companion,  Cohmd 
Fitzpatrick,  as  objects  of  curious  speculation ;  but  adds,  in  another  letter — "  Je  ne  sau- 
lais  m'interesser  il  eux :  ce  sont  des  t^tes  absolument  d6rang£e8  et  sans  esp&rance  de 
retour."'  The  whole  world,  in  fket,  regarded  him  in  very  mueh  the  same  way  as 
Lord  North. 

It  is  probable  that  nothing  but  a  blow  like  this,  showing  him  the  contempt  into 

■  I  eoold  not  intecMt  nqfself  la  them:  they  ire  absahitely  dwnged  in  flieif  minds,  and  dma  is 
BO  hope  of  iheir  zoooveij. 
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which  he  had  snnk,  rousing  all  his  pride,  and  driving  him  into  the  arms  of  new  aa- 
■ociates,  whose  talents  commanded  his  zei^tect,  and  whose  instructioas  molded  his 
politusal  principles,  could  erer  have  saved  Xr.  Fes  firom  the  min  in  which  he  was 
involTed.  As  it  was,  years  passed  away  hefoxe  ha  gained  a  complete  mastery  over 
this  terrihle  infatuation ;  and  it  may  here  be*stated,  hy  my  of  anticipation,  that  his 
friends,  at  a  much  later  period  (1793),  finding  him  in'^lTOd,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  most  painful  embarrasnnents  from  this  cause,  united  in  a  subsoription,  with  which 
they  purchased  him  an  annuity  of  £3000  a  year,  which  could  not  be  ali«iAted,  and 
after  this  testimony  <tf  their  regard  he  wholly  abstained  from  gamlding. 

The  period  at  which  Mr.  Fox  now  stood  was  peeuliariy  favorable  to  the  formation 
c£  new  and  more  correct  political  principles.  Hitherto  be  had  none  that  could  be 
called  his  own ;  he  had  never,  probably,  reflected  an  hour  on  the  subject ;  he  had  sim- 
|dy  carried  oat  tluMe  high  aristocratic  feelings  with  which  he  was  taught  from  child- 
hood to  look  down  upon  the  body  of  the  people.  But  a  change  in  the  policy  of  Lord 
Korth  now  made  America  the  great  object  of  political  interest.  Within  a  few  weeks, 
the  Boston  Port  Bill  and  its  attendant  measures  were  brought  forward,  designed  to 
starve  a  town  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  with  the  adjoining  province,  into  suh- 
misucHi ;  the  charter  of  that  jHrovinee  vras  violently  set  aside ;  a  BritiiAi  governor  was 
empowered  to  send  persons  three  thousand  miles  across  the  Atlantic,  to  be  tried  in 
England  forsuppcwed  ofienses  in  America ;  and  British  troops  were  to  be  employed  in 
carrying  out  these  acts  of  violence  and  outrage.  Mr.  Fox  was  naturally  me  of  the 
most  humane  of  men ;  "  He  possessed,"  says  Lord  Erskine,  "  above  all  persons  I  ever 
knew,  the  most  gentle  and  yet  the  most  ardent  s[drit ;  he  was  tremblingly  alive  to 
every  kind  of  private  wrong  or  sufiering;  he  had  an  indignant  abhorrence  of  every 
species  of  cruelty,  oppression,  and  injustice."  With  these  feelings,  quickened  by  the 
resentment  which  he  naturally  entertained  against  Lord  North,  it  could  not  require 
much  argument  frcon  Burke,  Dunning,  Barr6,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Oppcnition, 
into  whose  society  he  was  now  thrown,  to  make  Mr.  JPox  enter  with  his  whole  soul 
into  all  their  views  of  these  violent,  oppressive  acts.  He  came  out  at  once  to  resist 
them,  and  was  the  first  man  in  the  House  who  took  the  ground  of  denying  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  consent.  He  affirmed  that  on  this  sub- 
ject, "  Just  as  the  House  of  Commons  stands  to  the  House  of  Lords,  so  stands  America 
with  Great  Britain neither  party  having  authority  to  overrule  or  compel  the  other. 
He  declared,  "  There  is  not  an  American  but  must  reject  and  resist  the  principle  and 
right."  He  accused  Lord  North  of  the  most  flagrant  treachery  to  his  adherents  in  New 
EnglMid.  "  You  boast,"  said  he, "  of  having  friends  there ;  but,  rather  than  not  make 
tiie  ruin  of  that  devoted  coontiy  complete,  even  your^^riends  are  to  be  involved  in 
me  common  famine  !"  His  Lordship  soon  found  tiiat  he  had  raised  np  a  most  fot- 
midable  antagonist  where  he  had  least  expected.  Mr.  Fox  now  entered  into  debate, 
not  occasionally,  as  before,  when  the  whim  struck  him,  but  earnestly  and  systemat- 
ically, on  almost  every  question  that  came  up  ;  and  his  proficiency  may  he  learned 
firom  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gibbon  (who  was  then  a  member  of  the  House  and  a  supporter 
of  the  ministry),  in  which,  speaking  of  a  debate  on  the  suligeot  of  America  (Febru- 
ary, 1775),  he  says  :  "  The  principal  men  both  days  were  Fox  and  Wedderbume,  on 
opposite  sides :  the  latter  displayed  his  usual  talents ;  the  former,  taking  the  vast 
compass  of  the  question  before  us,  discovered  powers  for  regular  debate  tohichneit}^ 
hisjriends  hoped  nor  bis  enemies  dreaded." — Misc.  Works,  ii.,  21. 

Mr.  Fox's  sentimmts  respecting  the  trtetment  of  America,  though  springing,  per- 
haps, at  first  from  humane  feelings  alone,  or  oppodtion  to  Lord  North,  involved,  as 
their  necessary  result,  an  entire  change  of  his  political  principles.  He  was  now 
brought,  for  the  first  time,  to  look  at  public  measures,  not  on  the  side  of  privilege  or 
prerogative,  but  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people.    From  that  momoit,  all 
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the  sympathies  of  his  nature  took  a  new  direction,  and  he  went  on  identifying  him* 
self  more  and  more,  to  ike  end  of  life,  with  the  popular  part  of  the  Ccustitution  and 
the  cause  of  free  prinoiplea  throughout  the  world.  It  was  the  test  to  which  he  brought 
every  meaanre :  it  was  his  ol^eot,  amid  all  the  conflicts  of  party  and  personal  inter- 
est, in  his  own  expressi^  language,  '^to  w^en  the  baua  of  freedimt-— to  infuse  and 
circulate  the  spirit  of  lilerty."  As  an  orator,  especially,  he  drew  from  this  source 
the  most  inspiring  strains  of  his  doquence.  No  Ei^lish  speaker,  not  even,  l/onl  Chat- 
ham himself,  dwelt  bo  often  on  this  theme ;  no  one  had  his  generous  sensibilities  more 
completely  roused ;  no  one  felt  more  ftxongly  the  need  of  a  growing  infusion  of  this 
qdrit  into  the  English  government,  as  the  great  means  of  its  sbength  and  renova- 
tion. He  urges  this  in  a  beautiful  passage  in  hie  speech  on  Parliamentary  Refbim, 
"  because  it  gives  a  power  of  which  nothing  else  in  government  is  capable  ;  because 
it  incorporates  every  man  with  the  state,  and  arouses  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the 
soul  as  well  as  the  body  of  man ;  because  it  makes  every  individual  feel  that  he  is 
fighting  for  himself  and  not  for  Sinother ;  that  it  is  his  own  cause,  his  own  safety, 
his  own  concern,  his  own  dignity  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  his  own  interest  in  th&t 
identical  soil,  whioh  he  has- to  maintain.  In  this  principle  we  find  the  key  to  all  the 
wonders  which  were  achieved  at  Thermopyls :  the  principle  of  liberty  alone  could 
create  those  sublime  and  irresistible  emotions ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  deny,  fiom  the 
striking  illustratuxi  that  our  times  have  given,  that  the  principle  is  eternal,  and  that 
it  belongs  to  the  heart  of  man." 

It  was  happy  for  Mr.  Fox,  in  coming  out  so  strongly  against  Lord  North  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-five,  that  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  ablest  men 
in  the  empire  among  the  Whigs,  on  whom  he  could  rely  with  confidence  in  forming 
his  o|nnions  and  oonducting  his  political  inquiries.  To  Hr.  Bujrke  he  could  resot, 
in  common  with  all  the  associates  of  that  wonderful  man,  for  every  kind  of  knowl- 
edge on  almost  every  subject ;  and  he  declared,  at  the  time  of  their  separation  from 
each  other  iu  1791,  that  "  if  he  were  to  put  all  the  political  information  which  he 
had  learned  from  books,  all  he  had  gained  from  nnence,  and  all  which  any  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  its  i^irs  had  taught  him,  into  one  scale,  and  the  improvement 
which  he  had  derived  from  his  right  honorable  friend's  iiLstruction  and  conversation 
were  placed  in  the  other,  he  should  be  at  a  logs  to  decide  to  which  to  give  the  prefer* 
ence."  Mr.  Dunning  (afterward  Lord  Ashburton)  was  another  leader  among  the 
Whigs,  who,  thou^  less  generally  known  as  an  orator  from  the  imperfection  of  his 
voice  and  manner,  was  one  of  the  keoiest  opponents  in  the  House  of  those  arbitrary 
acts  into  which  George  III.  drove  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lord  North  ;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  he  had  great  influence  with  Mr.  Fox  at  this  time  (thoiigh 
they  were  separated  at  a  later  period)  in  weaning  him  from  his  early  predilections 
£s  the  royal  prerogative,  and  inspiring  him  with  those  sentiments  which  the  Whigs 
expressed  in,  their  celebrated  resolution  (drawn  up  1^  Mr.  Duiming  himself),  that 
"  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ovawi  to  be  bdoh- 

ISHES."* 

■  The  reader  will  be  iatemted  in  the  following  beaatiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Aib- 
burton  as  an  orator,  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William  Jones :  "  His  language  was  always  pare,'  always 
elegant,  and  the  best  words  dropped  easily  from  his  lips  into  the  best  place*  with  a  flaency  at  all 
times  astonishiag,  and,  when  he  had  perfect  healdi,  really  melodioaa.  That  faculty,  however,  ia 
which  no  mortal  ever  sarpaased  him,  and  which  all  found  irrenstible,  was  hia  wit.  Thia  relieved 
the  weary,  calmed  the  reseat^,  and  animated  the  drowsy ;  this  drew  smiles  even  from  such  as 
were  the  objects  of  it,  and  scattered  flowers  over  a  desert,  and,  like  Bunbeams  sparkling  on  a  lake, 
gave  spirit  and  vivacity  to  the  dullest  and  least  interesting  cause.  Not  that  hie  accomplishments 
as  an  advocate  connsted  priocipally  of  volubilitj'  of  speech  or  livelineu  of  raillery.  He  was  en- 
dued with  an  intellect  sedate  yet  penetrating,  dear  yet  profound,  sablle  yet  atrong.  Hia  knowl< 
edge,  too,  was  equal  to  hia  imagioatkm,  and  hia  memory  to  bis  knowledge." —  Worlu,  vd.  iv,  p.  577. 
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The  aml)ition  of  Mr.  Fox  was  now  directed  to  a  single  object,  that  of  making 
himself  a  jmoerfid  debater.    A  debater,  in  the  distinctive  sense  of  the  term,  is  de- 
scribed by  a  lively  writer,  as  "  one  who  goes  out  in  all  weatherB"~one  who,  instead 
of  carrying  with  him  to  the  House  a  set  speech  drawn  np  beferdkand,  has  that 
knowledge  of  general  principles,  that  acquaintance  with  «aoh  sabjeet  as  it  comes  ap, 
that  ready  use  of  all  his  faculties,  which  enables  him  to  meet  every  question  where 
he  finds  it,  to  grapple  with  his  antagonist  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  to  avail  hizo- 
self  of  every  advantage  which  springs  from  a  perfect  oommand  of  all  his  powers  and 
xesonrces.   These  qnalities  are  peculiarly  necessary  in  the  British  Honse  of  Ctnn- 
mons,  because  the  most  important  questions  are  gmierally  decided  at  a  single  sitting ; 
and  there  is  no  room  for  that  pernicious  custom  so  prevalent  in  the  American  Con- 
gress, of  making  interminable  speeches  to  constituents  under  a  semblance  of  address- 
ing the  House.    In  additum  to  great  native  quickness  and  force  of  mind,  long-con- 
tinned  practice  is  requisite  to  make  a  successAil  debater.   Hz.  Fox  ntce  remarked  to  a 
friend,  thai  he  had  literally  gained  his  skill  "  at  the  expense  <rf'the  House,"  for  he  hod 
sometimes  tasked  himself,  during  an  entire  session,  to  speak  on  every  question  that 
came  up,  whether  he.  was  interested  in  it  or  not,  aa  a  means  of  exorcising  and  train- 
ing his  faculties.    He  now  found  it  necessary  to  be  intimately  acquainted  witti  the 
history  of  the  Coniftitutum  and  the  political  relations  of  the  country ;  and  though  he 
continued  for  some  years  to  be  a  votary  of  pleasure,  he  had  snob  wtatderfnl  activity 
of  mind  and  force  of  memory,  that  he  soon  gained  an  amount  of  information  on  these 
topics  such  as  few  men  in  the  House  possessed,  and  was  able  to  master  every  sul^eci 
in  debate  with  surprising  facility  and  completeness.    In  all  this  he  thou^^  bnt 
one  thing — not  language,  not  imagery,  not  even  the  best  disposition  and  seqnoice  of 
his  ideas,  bnt  argument :  how  to  put  down  his  antagonist,  how  to  make  ont  his  own 
case.    His  love  of  argument  was,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  trait  in  his  chnraoter. 
£ven  in  conversation  (as  noticed  by  a  distinguished  foreigner  who  was  much  in  his 
socie^),  he  was  not  satisfied,  like  most  men,  to  throw  out  a  remark,  and  leave  it  to 
make  its  own  way,  he  mnst  prove  it,  and  subject  the  remarks  of  others  to  the  same 
test ;  so  that  discussion  formed  the  staple  of  all  his  thoughts,  and  entered  to  a  great 
extent  into  all  his  intercourse  with  others.    With  such  habits  and  feelings,  he  rose, 
says  Mr.  Burke,  "  by  slow  degrees  to  be  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  debater 
the  world  ever  saw."    There  was  certainly  nothing  of  envy  or  disparagement  (though 
charged  nptm  him  with  great  bitterness  by  Dr.  Parr)  in  Ur.  BuriEc's  selecting  the 
term  "  debater"  to  express  the  distinctive  character  iiS  Mr.  F(a,    The  character  is 
one  which  gives  far  more  weight  and  authority  to  a  speaker  in  Parliament,  than  the 
most  fervid  oratory  when  unattended  by  the  qualities  mentioned  above.    It  was  not 
denied  by  Hr.  Burke,  but  rather  mtimated  by  his  use  of  the  word  "  briUiant,"  that 
Mr.  Fox  did  superinduce  upon  those  qualitieB  an  aidn  and  an  eloquence  by  'n^ich 
(as  every  one  knows)  he  gave  them  their  highest  effect.  It  is  emphatically  true,  also, 
notwithstanding  Dr.  Parr's  complaint  of  the  expression,  that  "iSj.  Fox  did  rise  "  by 
slow  degrees"  to  his  eminence  as  an  orator,  an  eminence  of  so  peculiar  a  kind  that 
no  human  genius  could  ever  have  attained  it  in  any  other  way ;  and  it  is  equally 
true,  that  whenever  the  name  of  Mr.  Fox  is  menticmed,  the  first  idea  which  strikes 
every  mind  is  the  one  made  thus  prominent  by  Mr.  Burke — we  instantly  think  of 
him  as  '*  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  d^ter  the  world  ever  saw."   80  much, 
indeed,  was  this  the.  absorbing  chuacteristio  of  his  oratory,  that  neariy  all  his  faults 
lay  in  this  direction.    He  bad  made  himself  so  completely  an  iutelleotual  gladiator* 
that  too  often  he  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  obtain  the  viotwy. 

Notwithstanding  the  irregularities  of  lus  private  life,  to  whidi  Mr.  Fox  stiU  vur 
fortunately  clung,  he  gradually  rose  as  a  speaker  in  Parliament,  until,  at  the  end  of 
Iford  North's  administraticai,  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Whig  party  in 
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the  House.  In  maoy  napects,  he  was  pecnliaily  qnali6ed  for  inch  a  Btatum.  He 
had  a  fine,  genial  ^rit,  chamoteiiBtio  the  family,  which  drew  his  politick  friendi 
around  him  with  all  the  warmth  of  a  persmal  attachment.  "  He  was  a  man,"  said 
Ifr.  Burke,  soon  after  their  separation  from  each  other,  "  who  was  made  to  be  loved." 
Hit  feelings  were  generous,  open,  and  manly ;  the  gaming'table  had  not  made  him, 
■8  it  does  most  men,  callous  or  monwe ;  he  was  remarkably  unassuming  in  his  man- 
ners, yet  frank  and  ardent  in  urging  his  views ;  he  was  above  every  thing  like  trick 
or  duplicity,  and  was  governed  by  the  impulses  of  a  humane  and  magnanimous  dis- 
position.  These  things,  in  connection  with  his  tact  and  boldness,  qualified  him  pre* 
eminently  to  be  the  leader  of  a  'Whig  Oppoution ;  while  his  rash  turn  of  mind,  re- 
sulting firma  the  emis  of  his  early  training,  would  operate  less  to  his  injury  in  such 
a  situaticm,  and  his  very  slight  regard  finr  pc^tioal  consistency  would  as  yet  have  no 
f^iportunity  to  be  devek)ped. 

It  was  with  these  characteristicB,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  long  struggle  which  drove 
Lord  North  from  power,  Mr.  Fox  came  into  office  as  Secretary  of  State  under  Lord 
Rockingham,  in  ifarch,  1782.  This  administration  was  terminated  in  thirteen 
weeks  1^  the  death  of  his  Lordship,  and  Mr.  Fox  confidently  expected  to  be  made 
prime  minister.  But  he  had  now  to  experience  the  natural  consequences  of  his  reck- 
less spirit  and  disregard  of  character.  The  King  would  not,  for  a  moment,  entertain 
the  idea  of  placing  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  man  who,  besides  his  notorious  dinipa* 
tion,  had  b^gued  himself  by  gambling,  and  was  still  the  slave  of  this  ruinous  pas* 
skm.  Not  was  he  alone  in  his  feelings.  Beflcoting  men  of  the  Whig  party,  who 
were  out  of  the  circle  of  Mr.  Fox's  immediate  influence,  had  long  been  scandalized 
by  the  jwofligacy  of  his  life.  In  1779,  Dr.  Price,  who  went  beyond  him  in  his  devo- 
tion to  liberal  joinciples,  remarked  with  great  severity  on  his  conduct,  in  a  Fast  Ser- 
mon which  was  widely  circulated  in  print-  "  Can  you  imagine,"  said  he, "  that  & 
spendthrift  in  his  own  ooaaena  will  make  an  economiat  in  managing  the  concerns  of 
others  ?  that  a  wild  gamester  will  take  due  care  of  the  state  of  a  kingdom  ?  Treach- 
ery, vanity,  and  corruption  must  be  the  effects  of  dissipation,  voluptuousness,  and  im- 
piety. These  sap  the  foundatioiu  of  virtue  ;  they  render  men  necessitous  and  su|>- 
ple,  ready  at  any  time  to  fly  to  a  court  in  order  to  repair  a  shattered  fortune  and 
procure  supplies  for  prodigality."  In  addititm  to  this,  Mr.  Fox  had  made  himself 
prancmally  obnoxious  to  George  III.,  by  another  exhibition  of  his  rashness.  He  had 
treated  him  with  great  indignity  in  his  speeches  on  the  American  war,  pointing  di- 
rectly to  his  supposed  feelings  and  determinations  in  a  manner  forbidden  by  the  theory 
of  the  Constitution,  and  plainly  implying  that  he  was  governed  by  pasmons  unbecom- 
ing his  station  as  a  King,  and  disgraceful  to  his  character  as  a  man.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  Mr.  Fox  could  allow  himself  in  such  language  (whatever  may  have 
been  his  private  convictions),  if  he  hoped  ever  to  be  made  minister ;  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly to  be  expected,  for  these  reasons  as  well  as  those  mentioned  above,  that  the 
King  would  never  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  government  while  he  could  find  any 
otiher  man  who  was  competent  to  fill  the  station.  He  accordingly  made  Lord  Shel- 
bnme  prime  minister  early  in  July,  1782,  and  Mr.  Fox  instantly  resigned. 

This  step  led  to  another  which  was  the  great  misfortune  of  his  life.  Parties  were 
10  ungularly  balanced  at  the  opening  of  the  next  Parliament,  in  December,  1782,  that 
neither  the  minister  nor  any  of  his  opponents  had  the  command  of  the  House.  Ac- 
cording to  an  estimate  made  by  Gibbon,  Lord  Shelbume  had  <Hie  hundred  and  fbr^ 
adherents,  Lord  North  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  Mr.  Fox  ninety,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable number  who  were  unattached.  Early  in  February,  1783,  a  report  crept 
abroad,  that  a  coedition  was  on  the  tapis  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North.  The 
stcny  was  at  first  treated  as  an  idle  tale.  A  ooalition  of  scone  kind  was  indeed  ex- 
pected, because  the  government  oould  not  be  administored  without  an  amalgamatioii 
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of  parties ;  bnt  that  Mr.  Fox  could  ever  unite  with  Lord  North,  aiter  their  bitter  w- 
imosities  and  the  glaring  contrast  of  their  prineipleB  on  almost  every  queilion  in  pol- 
itics, seemed  utterly  incredible.  There  was  nothing  of  a  perscmal  nature  to  pravent 
an  urangement  between  Lord  Sfaelbume  and  Lord  North  ;  but  Mr.  Fox  had  for  years 
assailed  his  opptment  in  such  language  as  seemed  forever  to  cut  them  off  from  any 
intercourse  as  men,  or  any  union  of  their  interests  as  politicians.  He  had  denounced 
him  as  "  the  most  infamous  of  mankind,"  as  "  the  greatest  criminal  of  the  state,  whose 
Nood  must  expiate  the  calamities  be  had  brought  upon  his  country  ;"*  and,  as  if  with 
the  ffiqwesB  design  of  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into  such  an  alliance, 
he  had,  only  eleven  months  before,  said  of  Lord  North  and  his  whole  mimstry  in  the 
House  of  Commons  :  "  From  the  moment  I  should  make  any  terms  with  one  of  them, 
I  would  rest  satisfied  to  be  called  the  most  infamous  of  mankind.  I  oould  not  £>r 
an  instant  think  of  a  eoalitum  with  men  who,  in  every  public  and  private  transaction 
as  ministers,  have  shown  themselves  void  of  every  principle  of  honor  and  honesty  :  in 
the  hands  of  such  men  I  would  not  trust  my  honor  even'for  a  minute."^  Still,  rumors 
of  a  coalition  became  more  and  more  prevalent,  until,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1783, 
says  Mr.  Wilberlbrce,  in  relating  the  progress  of  events, "  When  I  reached  the  House, 
Z  inquired, '  Are  the  intentions  of  Lord  North  and  Fox  sofficiently  known  to  be  con- ' 
demned  ?'  '  Yes,'  said  Henry  Banks,  '  and  the  moie  strongly  the  better.' "  The 
debate  was  on  liord  Shelbume's  treaty  of  peace  with  America ;  and  every  eye  was 
turned  to  the  slightest  movements  of  the  ex-minister  and  his  old  antagonist,  until,  at 
a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  Lord  North  came  down  from  the  gallery  where  he  had 
been  sitting,  and  took  his  place  Ay  Mr.  Fox.  His  Lordship  then  arose,  and  attacked 
the  treaty  with  great  dexterity  and  force,  as  bringing  di^xace  upon  the  country  by 
the  concessions  it  made.  Mr.  Fox  followed  in  the  same  strain,  adding,  in  reference 
to  himself  and  Lord  North,  that  all  causes  of  difference  between  them  had  ceased  with 
the  American  war.  The  Coalition  was  now  complete  !  The  debate  continued  until 
Beaily  eight  o'clock  the  next  mnning,  when  Lord  Shelhiune  was  defeated  by  a  ma^- 
jority  of  sixteen  votes,  and  was  compelled  soon  after  to  resign. 

Next  eame  the  Coalition  Ministry.  To  this  the  King  submitted  with  the  utmost 
reluctance,  after  laboring  in  vain  first  to  persuade  Mr.  Pitt  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment, and  then  to  obtain,  as  a  personal  favor  &om  Lord  North,  the  exdnsion  of  Mr. 
Fox.  Bo  straag  were  the  feelings  of  his  Majesty,  that  he  hesitated  and  ddayed  lor 
six  weeks,  until,  driven  by  repeated  addresses  from  the  House,  he  was  compelled  to 
yield  ;  and  this  ill-fated  combination  came  into  power  on  the  2d  of  April,  1783,  wiUi 
the  Buke  of  Portland  as  its  head,  and  Mr.  Fox  and  liord  North  as  principal  secretaries 
of  state.  "  The  occurrence  of  this  coalition,"  says  Mr.  Cooke,  one  of  Mr.  Fox's  warm- 
est admirers, "  ia  greatiy  to  be  dephned,  as  an  example  to  men  who,  withont  any  of 
the  power,  may  nevertheless  feel  inclined  to  imitate  the  enors  of  Fox.  It  is  to  be  de- 
plored as  a  blot  on  the  character  of  a  great  man,  as  a  precedent  which  strikes  at  the 
foundation  of  political  morality,  and  as  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
destroy  all  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  public  men."'  The  laxity  of  principle  which 
it  shows  in  Mr.  Fox  may  be  traced  to  the  errors  of  his  early  education.  It  was  the  re* 
suit  of  the  pernicious  habit  in  which  he  was  trained  o£  gratifying  every  desire  without 
the  least  regard  to  consequences,  and  the  still  more  pernicious  msxims  taught  him  by 
his  father — "  that  brilliant  talents  would  atone  for  every  kind  of  delinquency,  and  that 
in  pohtics,  especially,  any  thing  would  be  pardoned  to  a  man  of  great  designs  and  ^len- 
did  abilities."  Certain  it  is  that  Mr.  Fox  oould  never  understand  why  he  was  cm- 
demned  so  severely  for  his  unicm  with  Lord  North.  As  an  opponent,  he  had  spoken 
of  him,  indeed,  in  rash  and  bitter  terms,  bnt  never  with  a  malignaat  spirit,  for  nothing 

*  Age  of  Fitt  and  Fox,  vol.  i.,  1*5.  *  Fox's  Speeches,  vtd.  iL,  SB. 

•  History  of  Party,  vol  iu.,  3t6. 
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wu  farther  from  his  disposition ;  and,  knowing  the  charaoter  of  the  men,  we  can  credit 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  was  intimate  with  both, "  that  in  their  political  con- 
teats  these  great  antagoniBtB  had  never  felt  any  personal  animorily ;  that  their  recon- 
ciliation was  easy  and  aacere  ;  and  that  their  friendship  had  neref  been  clouded  by 
the  shadow  of  snBpicion  and  jealousy."  .  Every  one  now  feels  that  Hr.  Fox  uttered 
his  real  sentiments  when  he  said, "  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  bear  malice  or  ill  will ; 
my  friendships  are  perpetual ;  my  enmities  are  not  bo  i  amidtia  sempUema,  imm- 
icitia  fiacabiles"  Bat  he  had  thus  far  shown  himself  to  the  world  only  on  the  worst 
side  of  his  character :  s^d  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  men  considered  him  (what 
in  fact  he  appeared  to  be  on  the  face  of  the  transaction)  as  a  reckless  politician,  bent 
on  the  possesaon  of  power  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  principle  or  consistency  it  might 
cost  him.  Even  the  mmnest  Whigs  regarded  him,  to  a  great  extent,  in  tiie  same 
light.  "  From  the  moment  Aii  coalition  was  fiimwd,"  says  Bishop  Watson,  '*  I  lost 
all  cwifidence  in  public  men."  "  The  gazettes,"  says  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  "  have  proclaimed  to  you  the  scandalous  alliance  between  Fox  and  Lord 
North.  It  is  not  Fox  alone,  but  hia  whole  party ;  so  much  so  that  it  is'no  exagger^ 
atitm  to  say,  that  of  all  the  public  characters  <^  this  devoted  country  (Mr.  Pitt  only 
excepted),  then  is  not  a  man  who  has,  or  desenres,  the  nation's  confidence.'** 

The  great  measure  of  the  Coalition  ministry  was  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  BUI.  Fer- 
ibus  as  the  subject  was  to  a  new  administration  lying  under  the  jealousy  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  hostility  of  the  King,  it  could  not  be  avoided ;  uid  Mr.  Fox  met  it  with 
a  feariess  reaoluti<ni,  which  at  least  demands  our  respect.  The  whole  nati<m  called 
£ir  Btnmg  measures,  and  Mr.  Fox  gave  them  a  measure  stronger  than  any  one  of  them 
had  contemplated.  He  out  the  knot  which  politidans  had  so  long  endeavored  to  un- 
tie. He  annnlled  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Compuiy,  and,  after  providing  for 
the  payment  of  their  debts,  he  took  all  their  concerns  into  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  placing  the  civil  and  military  afiairs  of  India  under  the  conteol  of  a 
board  of  seven  commissioners,  and  patting  their  commercial  interests  into  the  hands 
of  a  second  board,  to  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholdim.  Never,  nnoe 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  has  any  measure  of  the  government  produced  such  a  ferment 
in  the  nation.  Lawyers  exclaimed  against  the  bill  as  a  violation  of  chartered  rights ; 
all  the  corporate  bodies  of  the  kingdom  saw  in  it  a  precedent  which  might  be  fatal 
to  themselves ;  the  East  India  Company  omndered  it  as  involving  the  ruin  of  thor 
commercial  interests ;  and  pditioians  regarded  it  as  a  desperate  eflbrt  of  Mr.  For, 
after  forcing  his  way  into  office  against  the  wishes  of  the  King,  to  set  himself  above 
the  King's  reach,  and,  by  this  vast  accession  of  patronage,  to  establish  his  ministry 
for  life.  Mr.  Fox  had  again  to  suffer  the  bitter  consequences  of  his  disregard  of  char- 
acter. These  objections  were  plausible,  aiid  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
certainly  impolitic  fer  one  rituated  like  Mr.  Fox.  Yet  Mr.  Mill,  in  his  British  India, 
i^peaks  of  the  alarm  excited  as  me  "  for  -iriuch  the  ground  was  extremely  scanty,  and 
for  which,  notwithstanding  the  industry  and  art  with  which  the  advEuitage  was  im- 
proved by  the  opposite  party,  it  is  difficult  (considering  the  usual  apathy  of  the  pub- 
lic on  much  more  importiuit  occasions)  entirely  to  account."'  As  to  the  principal 
charge,  Lord  Campbell  observes,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  "  No  one  at  the 
present  day  believes  that  the  framers  of  the  famous  East  India  Bill  had  the  intention 
imputed  to  them  of  creating  a  pow»  independent  of  the  Crown.'"  And  as  to  the 
other  objections,  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  any  efiectual  scheme  of  Indian  reform 
would,  of  ttectissi^,  encroach  on  the  charter  of  the  Company ;  that  such  encroach- 
ments must  in  any  case  be  liable  to  abuse  as  precedents;  and  that  if  (as  all  agreed 
was  necessary)  the  government  at  home  assnmed  the  civil  and  military  administnir 
don  of  India,  a  large  increaae  of  patronage  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  ministen, 
•  Memcnn,  toI.  i.,  p.  269.  *  VoL  iv.,  p.  475.  •  VoL  v.,  p.  551. 
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-wliioh  othen  could  abase  u  eaaly  as  Mr.  Fox.  But  the  difficulty  was,  no  one  knew 
how  far  to  trust  him.'  His  conduct  had  giren  boundless  scope  for  jealousy  and 
suspicioit.  He  had  put  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  the  means  of  utterly  ruining 
his  character ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  stated  a  late  -writer,  that  he  wu  at 
fhis  period  r^aided  by  the  great  body  tj£  the  nation  "  as  ulfish,  -rioioua,  and  desti- 
tute of  virtue — ^by  thousands  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  man  with  the  purposes  of  a 
Catiline  and  the  manners  of  a  Lovelace."' 

Under  all  these-  difficoltiea,  Mr.  Fox  placed  his  reliance  aa  his  majority  in  the 
House,  and  went  finrward  with  an  unbnOnn  q»irit,  trusting  to  time,  and  especially  to 
the  character  of  the  men  whom  he  should  name  as  commisuonen,  for  the  removal 
of  this  wide-spread  oppositioo.  He  introduced  his  bill  on  the  18th  of  November, 
1783,  in  a  speech  explaining  its  import  and  design ;  and  at  the  end  of  twelve 
days,  afW  one  of  the  hardest-fought  battles  which  ever  took  place  in  the  House,  he 
closed  the  debate  with  a  speech  of  great  ability  (to  be  found  below),  in  reply  to  his 
sumennu  opponents,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Pitt  Believing  (as  al- 
most every  one  now  does)  that  Mr.  Fox  was  far  from  being  governed  by  the  base 
motives  ascribed  to  him — ^that,  though  ambitious  in  a  high  degree,  and  hoping,  no 
doubt,  to  strengthen  his  ministry  by  this  measure,  his  bill  was  dictated  by  generous 
and  humuie  feelings,  and  was  no  more  stnng«it  than  he  felt  the  exigency  of  the 
case  to  demand~we  can  not  but  admire  the  dignity  and  manliness  with  which  he 
stood  his  ground.  He  had  every  inducement,  when  he  met  this  unexpected  opposi- 
tion, to  shrink  back,  to  modify  his  plan,  to  compromise  with  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny, and  to  establish  his  power  by  uniting  his  interests  with  theirs.  Even  those  who 
distrust  his  motives  will  therefore  do  honor  to  his  spirit,  and  will  be  ready  to  say 
wi&  Mr.  Mone,"  "We  read  his  speech  <hi  the  East  India  Bill  with  a  sut  of  breath- 
less anxiety,  which  no  other  political  discourses,  except  those,  perhaps,  of  Demos- 
thenes, could  produce.  The  importance  of  the  stake  which  he  risks — the  boldness 
of  his  plan — ^the  gallantry  with  which  be  flings  himself  into  the  struggle,  and  the 
frankness  of  personal  feeling  that  breathes  throughout^  all  throw  around  lum  an  in- 
terest like  that  which  encircles  a  hero  of  romance ;  nor  could  the  most  candid  auto- 
Inography  that  ever  was  written  ecchibit  the  whtde  eharaotw  of  a  man  more  trans- 
parently through  it." 

The  bill  passed  the  Commons  by  a  vote  of  217  to  103,  but  when  it  came  up  in 
the  House  of  Lords  it  met  with  a  new  and  more  powerful  resistance,  liord  Tem- 
ple, a  near  relative  of  Mr.  Fitt,  had  obtained  a  private  audience  (J  the  King,  and 
represented  the  subject  in  such  a  light,  that  his  Majesty  commiesi<nied  him  to  say, 
that  *'  whoever  voted  for  the  India  Bill  were  not  only  not  his  friends,  but  that  he 
should  consider  them  his  enemies."  At  its  first  reading,  Lord  Thurlow  denounced 
it  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  turning  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  present  as  a 
peer  with  the  view  to  support  the  bill,  he  added,  with  a  dark  scowl  as  he  looked  him 
directly  in  the  face,  '*  I  wish  to  see  the  Crown  great  and  respectable,  but  if  the  pres- 
ent bill  should  pass,  it  will  be  no  longer  worthy  of  a  man  of  honor  to  wear.  The 
King  may  take  the  diadem  from  his  own  head  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  Mr.  Fox." 
An  instautuieouB  change  took  place  among  the  peerage.  The  King's  message 
through  Lord  Temple  had  been  secretly  but  widely  circulated  among  the  Lords,  es- 
pedally  those  of  the  royal  household,  who  had  given  their  pnudes  to  the  ministry. 
These  proxies  were  iiutantly  withdrawn.  Even  Lord  Stormont,  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  who  at  first  supported  the  bill,  changed  sides  after  two  days  ;  the  Prince  of 
Wales  felt  unable  to  give  Mr.  Fox  his  vote ;  and  the  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  ninety-five  to  seveDty-six.  The  King  hastened  to  town  the  moment  he  learned 
the  decision  of  the  Lords  ;  and  at  twelve  o'clock  the  same  night,  a  messenger  eon- 
*  Age  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  vol.  i.,  p.  177.  "  Life  of  Sheridan,  vol.  i.,  SIS,  Fhila. 
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Teyed  to  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North  hi*  Uiyes^'s  orders  "that  they  should  delivsr  up 
the  seals  of  their  offices,  and  send  them  by  the  nnder-secretaiies,  Ur.  Frazei  and  Ur. 
Nepean,  as  a  pereonal  interview  on  the  occasion  would  be  disagreeable  to  bim." 
The  other  ministers  receired  their  dismissal  the  next  day  in  a  note  signed  "  Temple." 

But  the  battle  was  not  over.  Ur.  Fox  had  still  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
House ;  and  feeling  that  the  interference  of  the  King  was  an  encroachment  on  the 
rights  of  the  Commons,  he  resolved  to  carry  his  reustanee  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
Accordingly,  two  days  after,  when  Mr.  Pitt  came  in  as  minister,  he  voted  him  down 
by  so  large  a  majority  that  a  division  was  not  even  called  for.  Again  and  again  he 
voted  him  down,  demanding  of  him,  in  each  instance,  to  resign  in  accordance  with 
padiamentaiy  usage,  and  bringing  upon  him  at  last  a  direct  vote,  "  That  after  the 
eaqpressed  opinion  of  the  House,  the  c<Hitinnance  of  the  present  minister  in  office  is 
contrary  to  constitutional  principles,  and  injurious  to  the  interests  of  bis  Majesty 
and  the  people."  Earl  Temple  was  terrified,  and  threw  up  his  office  within  a  few 
days,  but  Mr.  Pitt  stood  firm.  The  contest  contiuued  for  three  months,  during  whidi 
Mr.  Fox  delayed  the  supplies  from  time  to  time,  and  distinctly  intimated  that  he  might 
stop  them  entirdy,  and  prevent  the  passing  of  the  Mutiny  Bill,  if  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  re- 
sign." But  his  impetuosity  carried  him  too  far.  He  was  in  this  case,  as  in  some  oth- 
ers, bis  own  worst  enemy.  The  King's  interference  was  certainly  a  breach  of  privi* 
lege,  and,  imder  other  cireumstanoes,  the  wlude  country  would  have  rallied  round  BCr. 
Fox  to  reust  it.  But  every  one  now  saw  that  the  real  difficulty  was  his  exclusioa 
from  office ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  back  by  threatening  to  snsprad 
the  operations  of  government,  the  nation  turned  against  him  more  strongly  than  ever. 
They  ascribed  all  that  he  did  to  mortified  pride  or  disappointed  ambition ;  they  gave 
him  no  credit  for  those  better  feelings  which  mingled  with  these  passions,  and  whi^ 
he  seems  to  have  considered  (so  easily  do  men  deceive  themselves)  as  Uie  only  mo- 
tives that  impelled  him  to  the  violent  measures  be  pursued."  Addresses  now  poured 
in  upon  the  King  from  every  quarter,  entreating  him  not  to  yield.  At  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Westminster  Hall,  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  present  with  a  view  to  explain  his  con- 
duct, was  put  down  by  cries  of  "  No  Great  Mogul  I"  "  No  India  tyrant !"  "No 
usurper !"  "  No  tnrurcoat !"  "  No  diotatcnr  I"  The  city  of  London,  once  so  strongly 
in  his  favor,  now  turned  against  bim.  Sir  Horace  Mann  relates,  that,  going  up  to 
the  King  at  this  time  with  one  of  the  addresses  of  the  House  against  Mr.  Pitt,  be 
met  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  and  others  who  had  just  come  down  fxom  presenting 
one  in  his  favor ;  and  on  Sir  Horace  remarking,  "  I  see  I  am  among  my  friends,"  they 
replied,  "  We  toere  your  fiiends,  but  you  have  joined  those  who  have  set  up  a  Lord 
Protector  f"  Such  demonstratiiHU  of  public  feeling  operated  powerfully  on  the  House. 

"  The  bill  for  punishing  imitiny  in  the  army  and  navy  is  paued  at  each  wnion  for  only  one  year. 
The  power  of  withholding  thi«  bill  and  that  which  provides  the  annual  sappliea,  gives  the  Hoow  of 
Commoiw,  in  the  last  extremity,  an  abwlote  control  over  ministers. 

H  One  of  the  qwechei  in  tUs  selection,  that  of  December  17Ui,  1784,  has  been  given  with  a  par- 
ticular reference  to  this  point.  The  reader  will  be  ioterested  to  remark  how  completely  the  matter 
of  thia  speech  is  made  np  of  jnst  aentimanta  and  weighty  reasonings — contempt  of  nnderfaantl  deal- 
acorn  of  court  aerV^tj,  deteataUoa  of  (hat  dark  engine  of  tecret  i^fitultcef  which  had  driven 
Lord  CbaAam  and  ao  many  others  from  power.  All  this  is  expressed  with  a  spirit  and  eloqueoca 
which  Chatham  alone  could  have  equaled,  bat  coming  from  Mr.  Fox,  it  avafled  nothing.  He  stood 
in  io  fiilie  a  position,  that  he  could  not  even  defend  the  popular  part  of  the  Coostitation  witboat  tam- 
ing Oie  people  more  completely  against  him.  The  ci^  dT  London,  die  moat  demociatic  part  of  the 
Idngdom,  diaiiked  the  King  for  that  very  interference  which  Toiyiam  itself  will  not  deny  waa  a  di- 
reot  breach  of  the  Constitutiaa.  Bat  the  people  were  taught  to  believe  that  Mr.  Fox  waa  aiming 
to  make  Urnself  a  *' dictator"  by  the  East  India  Bill,  and  they  jo^fied  any  meaauiea  which  the 
King  thoaght  neceanry  for  patting  such  a  man  down.  Hardly  any  page  of  Eu^ish  hiatoiy  is  tnote 
iaatmctive  than  that  which  teeuda  the  eiTon  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  pemicioas  eonaeqaeiicea  both  to 
himself  and  othen. 
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Mt.  Fox's  adhereats  gradually  fell  off,  until,  on  a  diviaion  at  the  end  of  eleven  weeks, 
JIarch  8th,  1784,  his  majority  had  sunk  from  fifly-foux  to  a  single  vote/  A  shout 
of  triumph  now  broke  forth  from  the  ministerial  beaches.  The  contest  in  the  House 
vas  ended,  and  the  questioa  was  carried  at  once  to  the  whole  country  by  a  diasolu* 
lion  of  Farhament. 

The  elections  which  followed,  in  April,  1784,  went  against  the  fiiMids  of  Mr.  Fox 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  having  lost  their  places, 
and  become  "  Fcnt's  Martyrs,"  in  the  sportive  language  of  the  day.  In  Westminster, 
whic^  Mr.  Fox  and  Sir  Cecil  l/ITray  had  repieaented  in  the  preceding  Farliament,  the 
struggle  was  the  most  vidient  ever  known — yfny  ia  oppoution  to  his  old  assooiate. 
At  the  end  of  eleven  days,  Mr.  Fox  was  in  a  minority  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen, 
and  his  defeat  seemed  inevitable,  when  relief  came  from  a  quarter  never  before  heard 
of  in  a  political  canvafs.  Georgiana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  a  woman  of  extraordi- 
nary beauty  and  the  highest  mental  aeoomplishoients,  took  the  field  in  bis  behalf. 
6he  Uterally  became  the  oauvassei  of  Ur.  Fox.  She  went  from  houw  to.  hoose  so- 
liciting vetes  ;  she  sent  her  private  carriage  to  bring  mechanics  and  others  of  the 
lowest  clau  to  the  pdUs ;  she  appeared  at  the  hustings  herself  in  company  with  Mr. 
Fox ;  and  on  one  occasiop,  when  a  young  butcher  turned  the  lau^  \xp(m  her  by  ofier- 
ing  his  vote  &a  ft  kiss,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  she  took  him  at  his  word* 
and  paid  him  CO  the  ^»ot !  With  H|ch  an  ally,  Mr.  Fox's  IbrtnuaB  soon  began  to  mend, 
and  at  the  termination  of  forty  days,  when  the  polls  were  closed,  he  had  a  majority  over 
Sir  Cecil  Wray  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  votes.  This  triunqih  was  celebrated 
by  a  aplendid  procession  of  Mr.  Fox's  firiends,  most  vi  them  bearing,^  taUs,  which 
gave  rise  to  one  (tf  Mr.  Pitt's  best  •aroaama.  Some  one  having  expresied  his  wonder 
how  the  pe<^|d!e  could  procure  soch  an  immense  number  of  finres'  tails ;  "  That  is  by 
no  means  surprising,"  said  Pitt ;  "  this  has  been  a  good  sporting  year,  and  mow  foxes 
have  been  destroyed  than  in  any  former  season.  I  think,  upon  an  average,  there  has 
at  least  one  Fox  been  run  ^wn  in  every  borough  of  the  kingdom  '"  The  Prince 
Wales  showed  the  lively  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  contest,  joining  the  pnces- 
aicn  on  hoiBebaek  in  his  uniform  of  a  colonel  of  the  Tenth  Dragoons.  A  few  daya 
af^er,  he  celebrated  the  victory  in  a  fete  at  Carlton  House,  attended  by  more  than 
ux  hundred  persons,  the  gentlemen  being  dressed  in  the  costume  of  Mr.  Fox,  "tHiff 
and  blue,"  and  some  even  of  the  ladies  wearing  the  same  colon,  with  the  "  Fox  lan- 
icl"  on  their  heads,  and  the  "  Fox  medal"  suspended  from  thnr  necks. 

But  Mr.  Fox  was  not  allowed  to  enj<^  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  Sir  Cecil  Wray 
demanded  a  scrutiny  or  revision  of  the  poll,  involving  enormous  expense,  and  a  de- 
lay, perhaps,  of  years,  in  taking  testimony  as  to  disputed  votes.  All  this  time  Mr. 
Fox  was  to  be  deprived  of  his  seat — the  object  really  aimed  at  in  the  whole  trans- 
action. The  presiding  officer  lent  himself  to  this  design ;  he  returned  Lord  Hood 
(the  third  candidate)  as  a  member ;  and  made  a  report  to  the  House,  that  he  had 
granted  a  scrutiny  in  relation  to  Sir  Cecil  Wray  and  Mr.  Fox.  There  was  no  preo* 
edent  for  a  scrutiny  in  a  case  like  this,  where  the  poll  had  been  continued  down  to 
the  very  day  before  the  meeting  of  ParUament,  and  the  presiding  officer  was  re- 
quired by  his  writ  to  return  two  members  for  Westminster  on  the  18th  of  May,  be- 
ing the  next  day.  If  he  could  avoid  this— if  he  was  authorized  (instead  of  doing 
the  best  he  could)  to  reserve  the  question,  and  enter  on  a  scrutiny  after  the  session 
had  commenced,  it  is  obvious  that  the  entire  representation  of  the  coimtry  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  returning  officers.  Any  one  of  them,  from  party  views  or 
eomipt  motives,  might  deprive  a  member  of  his  seat  as  long  as  he  saw  fit,  under 
the  pretense  (as  in  the  present  case)  of  satisfying  his  "  conscience"  by  a  protracted  re- 
vision of  the  polls.  The  case  came  up  early  in  the  session,  and  Mr.  Fox,  being  re- 
turned by  a  friend  for  the  borough  of  Kirkwall,  in  the  Orkney  Isles,  was  enabled  to 
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join  in  the  debate.  Under  any  other  circumstances  Mr.  Fitt  would  never  have  allowed 
his  pasnous  to  become  interested  in  such  an  affair ;  even  if  he  thought  the  scrutiny  le- 
gal, he  would  hare  seen  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  at  onee  to  a  precedent  so  oh 
noxious  to  abuse.  But  the  conflict  of  the  last  sessian  seons  to  hare  poisoned  his  mind, 
and  he  showed  none  of  that  magnanimity  which  we  should  naturally  expect  in  one 
who  had  achieved  so  splendid  a  victory  at  the  recent  elections.  He  assailed  Mr.  Fox 
in  the  language  of  taunt  and  ungenerous  sarcasm,  describing  him  as  a  man  on  whom 
a  sentence  of  banuhment  had  been  passed  by  his  country — &s  *'  driven  by  the  impulse 
of  patriotic  indignation  an  exile  from  his  native  dime,  to  seek  zefnge  on  the  stormy 
and  desolate  shores  of  the  UUima  Thide**  Kothing  could  be  more  admirable  than 
the  firmness  and  elasticity  of  Mr.  Fox's  spirit  under  these  depresmng  circumstances, 
stripped  as  he  was  of  nearly  all  his  former  supporters  in  the  House.  He  seemed,  like 
the  old  Romans,  to  gather  strength  and  courage  from  the  difficulties  that  surrounded 
him.  On  the  8th  June,  1784,  he  discussed  the  snbjeot  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny 
in  one  itf  the  dearest  and  most  fervid  pieces  of  reasoning  ever  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  some  adnoonitions  for  Mr.  Fitt  and  his  other  op- 
ponents, which  effectually  secured  him  against  uncivil  treatment  in  all  their  subse- 
quent contests.  Although  the  vote  went  against  him  at  that  time  by  a  majority  of 
117,  the  House  and  the  country  soon  became  satisfied  that  the  whole  pzoceeding  was 
dishonorable  and  oppxessiTe ;  snd,  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  Mr.  Fitt  had  the  mor- 
tification to  see  his  majority,  so  firm  on  every  other  subject,  turning  against  him  upon 
this,  and,  by  a  vote  of  162  to  124,  putting  an  end  to  the  scrutiny  &n.d  requiring  an 
immediate  return.  Mr.  Fox  was  aoeordingly  xetumed  the  next  day.  The  moment 
he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  for  Westminster,  Mr.  Fox  moved,  that  all  the  proceed- 
ings in  regard  to  the  sonitiny  be  expunged  from  the  journals  of  the  Honse.  This  mo- 
tion was  supported  by  Mr.  Scott,  aflerward  Lord  Bldon,  who,  on  this  occarion  (the  only 
one  in  his  life),  came  out  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Fitt ;  but  the  majority  were  unwilling 
to  join  him  in  so  direct  a  vote  of  censure,  and  the  motion  was  lost."  Mr.  Fox  recov- 
ered two  thousand  pounds  damages  froih  the  presiding  officer,  the  High  Bailifi*  of  West- 
minster, and  a  law  was  soon  after  passed  providing  against  any  farther  abuses  c^this 
kind. 

Mr.  Fox  was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  against  Wairen 
Hasting  in  1766,  and  had  assigned  to  him  the  second  charge,  relating  to  the  opprens- 
ive  treatment  of  Cheyte  Sing,  Bajah  of  Benares.  This  duty  he  peifonned  in  a  man- 
ner whidi  awakened  general  admiration,  and  fully  sustfuned  the  high  character  he 
had  already  gained  as  a  parliamentary  orator. 

In  the  autumn  of  1788,  while  traveling  in  Italy,  Mr.  Fox  was  unexpectedly  present- 
ed with  the  prospect  of  being  called  again  to  the  head  of  aSairs.  The  King  becune 
suddenly  deranged  ;  and  if  the  malady  continued,  the  Frince  of  Wales  would,  of  course, 
be  R^ent,  and  Mr.  Fox  lus  prime  minister.  A  messenger  with  this  intelligence  found 
him  at  Bologna,  and  urged  his  immediate  return,  as  the  session  of  Parliament  was  soon 
to  commence.  He  started  at  once,  and  never  quitted  his  chaise  during  the  whole  jour- 
ney, traveling  night  and  day  until  he  reached  London,  on  the  24th  of  November.  At 
this  time  no  definite  anticipations  could  be  formed  in  respect  to  the  King's  recovery. 
Parliament  had  voted  a  fortnight's  recess,  to  allow  time  for  deciding  on  the  proper 
steps  to  be  taken,  and  the  political  world  was  full  of  intrigue  and  agitation.  It  was 
the  great  object  of  the  Frince  and  his  future  ministers  to  come  in  untrammeled — to 

^  Lord  Eldon,  ipeaking  of  this  subject  at  a  later  period,  aaid  :  "  When  tbo  legali^  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  High  Bailiff  of  Westmiiister  was  before  the  Hoiue,  all  the  lawyers  on  the  ministerial 
side  defended  bis  right  to  grant  a  scrutiny.  I  thonght  their  law  bad,  and  I  told  them  bo.  I  asked 
Kenyon  bow  he  could  answer  ikit — that  every  writ  or  commisuos  must  be  retarned  oa  tbe  day  da 
which  it  was  made  retamable.    He  eould  not  amwr  it." 
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have  his  authority  as  Regent,  during  his  fathei^s  lUnAs,  established  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  if  he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  the  King's  death.  The  existing  ministry, 
on  the  other  hand,  -who  believed  the  King  might  speedily  recover,  were  desirous  to 
impose  such  restrictions  on  the  Regency  as  would  prevent  Hr.  Fot  and  his  friends 
from  intrenching  themselvvfl  permanently  in  power.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
eompletely  the  two  parties  changed  sides  under  tiiis  li^  aspect  of  their  political  in- 
terests. Ht.  Fox  became  the  defender  of  the  prerogative^  and  Mr.  Pitt  of  the  popular 
part  of  the  Constitution.  Before  Hr.  Fox  returned  from  Italy,  Lord  LoughboTough 
[Mr.  'Wcdderbnme]  had  devised  a  theory  to  meet  the  present  case.  He  maintained 
that  here  (ss  in  the  case  of  natural  death)  "  the  administration  of  the  government 
devolved  to  him  [the  Vnnce-ot  yfaloBy  of  right  that  it  beksiged  to  Parliament "  not 
to  confer,  but  to  declare  the  right and  it  is  now  known  that  he  actually  advised  the 
Prince,  in  secret,  to  assume  the  royal  authority  at  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Oounoil,  and 
then  to  summon  Parliament,  in  his  oton  name,  for  the  dispatch  of  business.'*  •  This' 
theory,  with  one  important  modification,  Hr.  Fox  took  with  him  into  the  House.  In 
a  delnte  on  the  lOth  of  December,  1788,  he  niaintained  that  during  the  incapacity 
of  the  King,  the  Prince  "  had  as  clear  and  express  a  right  to  assume  the  reins  of  gov- 
emmeikt  and  exfflcise  the  power  of  sovereignty,  as  in  the  case  of  his  Majesty's  having 
undergone  a  natural  and  perfect  demise  ;"  but  he  added  (limiting  the  theory  of  Lord 
Loughborough)  that  "  as  to  this  right,  the  Prince  himself  was  not  to  judge  tehm  he 
was  entitled  to  exercise  it,  but  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  the  oi^ans  of  the 
nation,  were  alone  qualified  to  pronounce  when  the  Prince  ought  to  take  possession 
of  and  exercise  this  right.""  Mr.  Pitt,  the  moment  he  heard  this  docbine,  exclaimed 
to  a  friend  who  sat  by  him  in  the  House,  "  Now  I'll  unwhig  that  gentleman  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  !"  He  instantly  rose,  and  declared  it  to  be  "  little  less  than  treason 
against  the  Oonstitution :  he  pledged  himself  to  prove  that  the  Heir-apparent  had 
no  more  right,  in  the  case  in  question,  to  the  exercise  of  the  execnrive  authority,  than 
any  other  subject  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  it  belonged  entirely  to  the  two  remaining 
branches  of  the  Legislature,  in  behalf  of  the  nation  at  la^e,  to  make  sueh  a  provision 
fi>r  supplying  the  temporary  deficiency  as  they  might  think  proper."  Hr.  Fox,  either 
sedng  that  he  had  been  misunderstood,  or  feeling  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  eiqilained 
himself,  two  days  after,  to  have  meant,  that  "  from  the  moment  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  dedared  the  King  unable  to  exercise  the  rc^al  sorereignty,  from  that  mo- 
ment a  right  to  exercise  the  royal  authority  attached  to  the  Prince  of  Wales"— that 
"  he  must  appeal  to  the  court  competent  to  decide  whether  it  belonged  to  him  or  not, 
at  must  wait  till  that  court  itself  made  such  a  declaration."''  This  was  apparently 
taking  stiU  lower  graund ;  hut  even  this  Mr.  Pitt  maintained  was  equally  &Ise  and  un- 
founded. **  He  denied  that  the  Prince  had  any  right  whatever  ;"  he  declared  it  *'  sub- 
versive of  the  |Hrinciples  of  the  Constitution  to  admit  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  might 
set  himself  on  the  throne  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father ;  he  denied  that  Parlia- 
ment were  mere  judges  in  this  emeigency,  affirming  that  they  acted  for  the  entire 
body  of  the  people  in  a  case  not  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  ;"  and  afihmed  it  to 
be  "  a  question  of  greater  magnitude  and  importance  even  than  the  present  exigen- 
cy, a  question  that  involved  in  it  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  the  protection 
and  security  of  our  liberties,  and  the  safety  of  the  state."  A  Regency  Bill  was  now 
firamed  by  the  Ministers,  making  the  Prince  Wales  Regent,  but  committing  the 
Kii^s  person  to  the  care  of  the  Q,oeen,  with  the  right  of  appointing  the  officers  of 
the  royal  household.  It  provided  that  the  Prince  should  have  no  power  over  the 
personal  property  of  the  King,  and  no  authority  either  to  create  new  peers,  or  to 
grant  any  pension,  place,  or  reversion  to  be  held  after  the  King's  recovray,  except 

"SeeBpsperofLorcl  Longbborough  on  this  subject  in  Campbell's  Lirss  of  the  Ch8iioenon,vuL 
vi.,paBB  195.  >*  Speeobss,  vol.  iii.,  page  401.  "  Id.  ib.,page  107. 
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CKffioM  made  pannanent  hj  lav.  Ne&rly  four  months  were  tpeat  in  debating  tliis  8iib> 
ject,  emy  powible  delay  being  interpoeed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  wu  now  confident  4^  the 
King*!  early  reoovery.  Aeeordingly,  at  the  oloie  of  Ajml,  hii  Majeity  was  deolared 
by  the  physioiani  to  be  restored  to  a  sound  state  of  mind ;  and  Hr.  Fox's  prospect  1^ 
office  became  more  remote  than  ever,  the  King  and  the  people  being  equally  imlnt- 
tered  against  him,  as  having  again  endeavored  to  establish  himself  in  power  by  the 
use  of  violent  and  illegal  means."  On  the  question  so  vebemently  discussed  at  that 
time  tondiing  the  rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  there  has  been  a  diversity  of  opinion 
down  to  the  present  day.  All  agr^e  in  considering  Lord  Loughborough's  theory  as 
"  a  flimqr  speculation but  men  have  differed  greatly  as  to  Mr.  Fox's  doctrine. 
When  the  Regency  question  came  up  again,  in  1610,  an  able  writer  in  favor  of  the 
Prinoe  remarked  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  :  "  Strict  legal  right,  which  could  be  as- 
serted and  made  good  in  a  court  of  judicature,  he  [the  Prinoe]  certainly  had  none. 
It  was  observed,  with  more  truth  than  decorum,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  every  individual  of 
his  father's  subjects  had  as  good  a  legal  right  to  the  Regency  as  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales.""  Loid  Campbell,  however,  would  seem  to  bold  wiUi  Mr.  Fox, 
when  he  says :  "  The  next  heir  to  the  throne  is  efttitied,  daring  the  continuance  of 
this  [the  King's]  disability,  to  carry  on  the  executive  government  as  Regent,  with  the 
same  authority  as  if  the  disabled  Sovereign  were  naturally  dead  ;"'*  unless,  indeed, 
he  uses  the  word  "  entitled"  in  a  looser  sense  to  describe  not  what  is  strictly  a  legal 
fight,  but  what  is  moat  accordant  with  the  analogies  of  the  Constitution  anud  the  nsr 
tuie  of  a  hweditaiy  mmiuchy.  If  so,  he  agrees  with  Lord  Brougham,  who  nevai^ 
theleos' regarded  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Prince  Regent  as  wise  and  neoes> 
sary.  After  stating  what  he  considered  the  aigument  from  analogy,  he  says,  in  re- 
spect to  this  ease  :  "  There  were  reasons  of  a  practical  description  which  overbore 
these  obvioas  eonsideratiais,  and  reconciled  men's  minds  to  such  an  anomalous  pro- 
ceeding. It  seemed  neoessaxy  to  provide  for  the  safe  custody  ii£  the  King's  person, 
and  fiv  snoh  a  anre  restoxatiMi  of  Us  powers  as  dumld  instantly  replace  the  soepter 
in  his  hand  the  very  moment  that  his  capacity  to  hold  it  should  return.  His  Vice- 
gerent must  plainly  have  no  control  over  this  operation,  neither  over  the  royal  pa- 
tient's custody,  nor  over  the  xesumprion  of  hia  office  and  the  termination  of  his  own. 
But  it  would  not  have  been  very  easy  to  out  off  all  interferenee  on  the  Regent's  pait 
in  this  most  delioate  matter,  had  he  been  invested  with  the  full  powors  <tf  the  Crown. 
80,  in  like  manner,  the  object  being  to  preserve  things  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their 
present  state,  if  those  full  powers  had  been  exercised  uncontrolled,  changes  of  a  na- 
ture quite  irreversible  might  have  been  effected  while  the  monarch's  faculties  wem 
asleep ;  and  not  only  he  would  have  awakened  to  a  new  order  of  things,  bat  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country  would  have  been  administered  under  that  novel  ^pensation 
one  irreconcilably  hostile  to  it,  while  its  author,  appointed  in  the  course  of  nature  onoe 
more  to  rule  as  his  successor,  would  have  been  living  and  enjoying  all  the  influence 
acquired  1^  his  aoadental,  anticipated,  and  temporary  reign.  These  conuderations» 
and  the  great  rnqtopnlarity  of  the  Heir>apparent  and  his  political  aasotnates,  the  Go- 
aiitioa  party,  enabled  Hr.  Pitt  to  oany  his  propontion  of  a  Regency  witit  teatrieted 
powen,  established  by  a  bill  to  which  the  two  remaining  branches  alone  ci  the  crip- 

"  Geoi^  ni.,  throDgfaoat  his  whole  life,  believed  that  a  conspirBcy  had  beeo  formed  to  prerent 
his  remounting  the  tbrooe.  No  explanatioBB  coald  ever  relieve  his  mind  from  this  error,  and  be 
alwayi  looked  widi  abborreoce  00  those  who  remted  tbe  limitatiom  of  tfae  Regent'i  aothori^,  and 
tfie  truufer  of  bi>  peraon  to  the  onitody  of  tfae  Qoeen.  The  fealingi  of  the  nation  were  Btrongly  ex* 
cited  in  bit  behalf.  Witboat  afaaring  in  bis  error,  tbey  cooaidered  bim  u  treated  with  diarespec^ 
and  alroDgly  ooodetDned  tboae  who  objected  to  tfae  Featrictiona  mentioDed  above.  It  wu  in  this 
way,  as  well  aa  hj  faia  Gaat  India  Bill  and  Coalition,  tbat  Mr.  Fox  did  more  than  any  other  man  is 
the  empire  to  remove  tfae  anpopalarity  of  tfae  King,  and  to  draw  hia  aabjecta  aroand  bim  in  support 
•Ddaympathy.         »  Vol.  xviii.,  page  91.  »  Lives  of  tbe  OhaDodlors.ToLvi.,page  187. 
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pled  Parliament  had  anented ;  instead  of  their  addreBsing  the  Heir-apparent,  de- 
claring the  temporary  Tacaaoy  o£  the  thnme,  and  desiring  him  temporarily  to  fill  it  " 
When  the  same  question  came  up  again,  in  1810,  the  ^nce  waived  the  claim  of 
right,  and  yielded  quietly  to  the  restrictions  enumerated  above.  These  two  prece- 
dents have  settled  the  constitutional  law  and  usage  on  this  subject. 

Hr.  Fox's  next  conlliot  with  his  antagonist  related  to  the  Russian  Armament,  and 
here  he  eairied  the  whole  country  with  him  in  opposirion  to  the  warlike  designs  of 
the  ministry.  The  eonrts  of  liwdm  and  Berlin  had  demanded  of  the  Empress  of 
RuBBia,  not  only  to  desist  {h>m  her  war  with  !(urkey,  but  to  restore  the  numennis 
and  important  conquests  she  had  made.  Unwilling  to  provoke  the  resentment  of 
these  powerful  and  self-created  arbiters,  Catharine  consented  to  yield  every  thing  but 
a  small  station  on  the  Blaek  Sea  called  Ockzakow,  with  the  dependent  territory.  Mr. 
Pitt,  under  a  mistaken  view  of  the  importanoe  of  this  fortress,  peremptorily  insisted 
on  its  surrender;  the  Empress,  taking  offense  lit  this  treatment,  as  peremptorily  re- 
fused ;  and  the  British  ministry  made  the  most  active  preparatiens  for  war.  When 
the  subject  came  before  Parliament,  early  in  1791,  Mr.  Fox  put  forth  all  his  strength 
against  this  armament.  Reflecting  men  throughout  the  country  condemned  Mr,  Pitt 
Sat  interfering  in  the  contests  of  other  nations ;  and,  as  the  disousuon  want  on  in  Fax- 
liament,  ministers  found  their  majority  so  much  reduced,  that  they  promptly  and 
wisely  gave  up  the  point  in  dispute.  Mr.  Fox  gained  greatly  in  the  public  estima- 
tioi^  by  his  conduct  on  this  occasion.  He  appeared  in  his  true  charaeter,  that  of  a 
firiend  of  peace ;  uid  was  justly  considered  as  having  saved  the  country,  probably 
fiom  a  kng  and  bloody  war,  certainly  from  much  unneeessavy  exprase  oimtemplated 
by  the  ministry.  While  this  question  was  under  diacussion,  he  sent  a  friend,  Mr. 
Adair,  to  St.  Petersburgh,  as  it  was  generally  supposed  with  confidential  communi- 
cations for  the  Emjuress.  Mr.  Burke,  after  his  breach  with  Mr.  Fox,  qK>ke  of  this 
mission  as  involving,  if  not  treason,  at  least  a  breach  of  the.Gonstitntion  fraught 
with  the  most  dangerous  oensequenees.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  ground  of 
this  severe  charge.  Mr.  Fox  was  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  government,  and  could 
c<Hnmunicate  noUiing  to  the  Empress  which  was  not  known  to  the  world  at  large. 
He  could  only  assure  her  that  the  EngUsh  people  were  averse  to  war,  and  might, 
periiaps,  exhort  her  not  to  lower  her  terms  ( Aough  this  was  never  |«oved) ;  but  as 
the  two  natiooa  w«re  stBl  at  peace,  his  oommunioattons  with  Catharine  were  certain^ 
ly  leas  objectionable  than  Burke's  oorreepondence  with  Dr.  Franklin  during  the  Ameri- 
can war,  which  he  once  proposed  to  read  in  Parliament,  and  which  caused  Lord  New 
Haven  to  exclaim  :  "  Do  not  my  senses  deceive  me  ?  Can  a  member  of  this  Assem- 
bly not  only  avow  his  oorrespondence  with  a  rebel,  bnt  dare  to  read  it  to  ns  There 
is  one  decisive  ftet  which  shows,  that  Mr.  Adair's  missiMi  eould  not  have  been  regard- 
ed by  the  King  and  ministry  as  it  was  by  Mr.  Burke.  He  was  afterward  sent  as  En- 
voy to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Constantinople.  "  The  confidence  of  the  Sovereign," 
as  Dr.  Parr  remarks,  "  completely  and  visibly  refutes  the  acousations  of  Mr.  Burke." 
After  Mr.  Pitt  was  thus  beaten  off  &om  ihe  Busnaji  Armament,  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
fiiends  opened  upon  him  one  of  the  severest  attacks  he  ever  experienced,  hf  propoa- 
ing  a  vote  of  censure,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  acted  the  part  either  of  a  bully  or 
a  coward — that  he  had  disgraced  the  country  by  disarming,  if  there  was  just  cause 
of  war,  and  by  arming  if  there  was  not.  Mr.  Fox's  speech  on  that  occasion  will  be 
found  in  this  volume  ;  it  was  one  of  his  most  powerful  and  characteristw  efforts. 

Hr.  Fox  likewise  distinguished  himself  at  this  period  by  his  efibrto  to  defend  the 
tights  of  juries.  The  Jaw  of  libel,  as  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  case  of 
Woodfall,**  restricted  the  jury  to  the  question  of  fttct,  "  Was  the  accused  guilty  of  pub* 
lishing,  and  did  he  point  bis  remarics  at  the  government  V  They  were  not  allowed 
*>  Wnxsll's  Meinoin,v(d.  it,  p.  377.  See  page  199. 
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to  inquire  into  his  motiTes,  or  the  legality  of  what  he  said ;  and  the  leal  iMue  wu, 
therefore,  in  the  hands  of  the  judges,  who,  being  appointed  by  the  Crown,  were  pecul- 
iarly liable  to  be  swayed  by  court  influences.  This  made  the  trial  by  jury  in  libel 
cases  a  mere  nullity,  and  too  oftMi  turned  it  into  an  instrument  for  crushing  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press.  Mr.  Burke  took  up  the  subject  at  the  time  of  WoodfaH'e  trial,  and 
prepared  a  bill  giving  juries  the  right  to  judge  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact,  but  it 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority.  Thia  bill,  in  all  its  leading  features,  Mj.  Fox  brought 
forward  again  in  the  year  1791,  afW  the  iunons  trial  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  in 
which  SHr.  Erskine  made  hia  masterly  argument  on  the  rights  of  juries."  "  When  a 
man,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  in  urging  his  bill,  "  is  accused  of  murder,  a  crime  consisting  of 
law  and  fact,  the  jury  every  day  find  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  this  also  is  the  case 
in  felony  and  every  criminal  indictment.  Ltbdi  are  the  only  exception,  the  single 
anomaly"  "  All  will  admit  that  a  writing  may  be  an  overt  act  of  treason ;  but 
suppose  in  this  case  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  should  charge  the  jury ;  '  Consider 
only  whether  the  criminal  published  the  papers — do  not  inquire  into  ihe  nature  of 
it--4o  not  examine  whether  it  corresponds  to  the  definition  of  treason' — would  En- 
glishmen endure  that  death  should  be  inflicted  by  the  decision  of  a  jury  thus  tram- 
meled and  overruled  ?"  Ur.  Pitt  generously  seoonded  Ur.  Fox  in  tiiis  efibrt,  and 
even  raised  Mr.  Grenville  to  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  bill  a  man 
powerful  support  in  that  foody,  but  Lord  Thurlow  succeeded  in  defeating  it  that  ses- 
sion. It  was  passed,  however,  in  1792,  notwithstanding  the  pertinacious  opposition 
of  the  law  hwida,  Thurlow,  Kenyon,  and  Bathurst ;  and  Mr.  Fox  had  the  8atisfacti<m 
of  thus  peiforming  one  of  the  most  important  senricea  ever  rendered  to  tlu  lib«ty  of 
the  press. 

The  progress  of  our  narrative  has  led  us  forward  insensibly  into  the  midst  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Some  one,  speaking  of  this  convulsion,  remarked  to  Mr.  Burke, 
that  it  had  shaken  the  whole  world.  "  Yes,"  replied  he,  "  and  it  has  shaken  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Foz  out  of  its  plaoe  !"  Certain  it  is  that  every  thing  Mr.  Fmc^did  or 
said  on  this  subject,  whether  right  or  wrong,  sprung  directly  from  his  heart,  from  the 
warm  impulse  of  his  humane  and  confiding  nature.  In  fact,  the  leading  statesmen 
of  that  day  were  all  of  them  governed,  in  the  part  they  took,  far  more  by  tempera- 
ment and  previous  habits  of  thought,  than  by  any  deep-laid  aohemes  of  policy.  Mr. 
Burke  was  naturally  cautious.  ICs  great  jnineiple  in  goremmmt  was  prescription. 
With  him  abstract  right  was  nothing,  circumstances  were  every  thing ;  so  that  his 
first  inquiry  in  politics  was,  not  what  is  true  or  proper  in  the  nature  of  thingB,'but 
what  is  practicable,  what  is  expedient,  what  is  wise  and  safe  in  the  present  posture 
of  afiairs.  Hence,  on  the  question  of  taxing  America,  he  treated  all  discussions  <^ 
the  abstract  right  with  utter  contempt  "  I  do  not  enter  into  these  metaphysical 
distinctions,"  said  he,  "I  hate  the  sound  of  them."  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
stantly put  the  question  on  the  ground  o{ right;  all  the  sympathies  of  his  nature 
were  on  the  side  of  the  colonies  as  injured  and  insulted.  "  There  is  not  an  Amer- 
ican," said  he,  *'  bat  must  reject  and  resist  the  jffinciple  and  the  right."  With  such 
feelings  and  habits  of  thought,  it  might  have  been  ibreseeu  fnsn  the  b^pnning  that 
Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox  would  be  at  utter  variance  respecting  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, carried  on,  as  it  was,  upon  the  principle  of  the  inherent  "  rights  of  man."  The 
difficulty  was  greater,  because  eaoh  of  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  had  the  truth  on 
his  side.  The  right  of  self-gov»nmait  in  a  people,  as  Mr.  Fox  truly  said,  does  not 
depend  on  precedent  or  the  concessions  of  rulers,  but  is  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things.  "  It  is  not  because  they  have  been  free,  hut  because  they  have  a  right  to  be 
free,  that  men  demand  their  freedom."  Mr.  Burke,  on  the  oth«  hand,  was  equally 
correct  in  maintaining  that  the  question  of  resistance  is  far  from  bang  a  question  of 


**  For  Ibis  qieeob,  see  page  656. 
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mere  abatract  right.  Circumstances,  to  a  great  extent,  enter  as  an  esBential  element 
into  the  decision  of  that  question.  No  one  is  weak  enough  to  suppose  that  any  uar 
tion,  however  oppressed,  can  be  justified  in  a  rebellim  which  it  is  plainly  impossilile 
to  carry  through ;  or  that  self-goTemment  would  be  any  thing  but  a  curse  to  a  people 
who  are  destitute  of  moral  and  political  virtue.  These  are  pointB>  however,  on  which 
it  is  usually  impossible  to  decide  in  the  early  stages  of  a  revolution.  A  people  some- 
times make  their  destiny  by  the  energy  of  their  ovm  will.  The  trials  and  privations 
through  which  they  pass  (as  in  the  case  t^the  seven  United  Provinces)  prepare  them 
for  self-government.  It  was,  therefore,  natiiral  for  a  man  of  Mr.  Fox's  sanguine 
temperament,  especially  with  the  example  of  America  before  him,  to  have  confident 
hopes  of  the  same  auspicious  results  in  France. 

The  first,  instance  of  popular  violence  that  occurred  was  the  attack  on  the  Bastile 
(July  14rth,  1789) ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  in  reiemng  to  it  in  the  House,  quoted,  very  li&p- 
pily,  from  Cowper's  Task  (which  had  beea  recently  pubUahed),  the  beautiful  lines  xe- 
specting  that  fortress : 

*'  Ye  horrid  towert,  th'  sbode  of  broken  hearti, 

Ye  daageoDB  and  je  cages  of  despair. 

That  moaarchs  have  supplied  from  age  to  age 

With  music  sach  as  stuti  their  sovereign  ears : 

The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men ! 

There's  not  an  English  heart  that  woold  not  leap 

To  hear  that  70  were  MVa  at  last." 

So  far  as  this. event  was  concerned,  Mr.  Burke's  sympathies  were  entirely  vrith  Mi. 
Fta.  He  said  it  vras  impossible  not  to  admire  the  spirit  by  which  tiie  attack  was 
dictated ;  but  the  excesses  which  followed  brought  him  out  soon  after  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  Revolution,  while  Mr.  Fox,  as  nught  be  expected  from  one  of  his  ardent 
feelings,  still  clung  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused.  He  lamented  those  excesses  as 
truly  as  Mr.  Burke,  but  his  hopeful  spirit  led  him  to  believe  they  would  speedily  pass 
away.  He  ascribed  them  to  the  feelings  naturally  created  by  the  precedii^  deapoi- 
iam,  and  thus  insensibly  became  the  apologist  of  the  levohitionaxy  leaders,  as  Mr. 
Burke  was  of  the  court  and  nobility. 

The  ialse  position  into  which  Mr.  Fox  was  thtis  drawn  was  the  great  misfortune 
of  his  subsequent  life.  He  had  no  feelings  in  common  with  the  philosophizing  assas- 
sins of  Fiaitoe,  and  firom  the  moment  he  learned  tbeir  true  charaftter,  and  saw  the 
-  utter  failure  of  their  experiments,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  should  in  any 
way  have  been  led  to  appear  as  their  advocate.  And  yet  it  seemed  impossible  for 
one  of  his  cast  of  mind  to  avoid  it.  When  Austria  and  Euesia  invaded  France 
(July,  1792),  ibr  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting  back  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne,  he 
felt  (as  the  whole  world  now  feel)  that  it  viras  not  only  the  worst  possible  policy,  but 
a  flagrant  violation  of  national  right.  He  sympathized  with  the  French.  He  re- 
joiced, and  proclfumed  his  joy  in  the  House  of  Cc»nmonB,  when  they  drove  out  the 
invaders,  and  seized,  in  their  turn,  upon  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  So,  too,  on  the 
questions  in  dispute  between  England  and  France,  whidi  soon  after  resulted  in  war, 
be  cmdemned  tiie  course  takm  by  his  own  govammeiit  as  hank  and  insulting.  He 
thus  far  sided  witii  the  French,  declaring  that  the  English  ministry  had  provoked  the 
war,  and  were  justly  chargeable  with  the  calamitira  it  produced.  And  when  the 
French,  elated  by  their  success  in  the  Netherlands,  poured  forth  their  armies  on  the 
surrounding  nations,  with  the  avowed  design  of  carrying  out  the  Revolution  by  fire 
and  sword,  Mr.  Fox  was  even  then  led  by  his  peculiar  position  to  palliate  what  he 
had  no  wi^  to  justify.  He  dwelt  on  the  provocations  they  had  received,  and  showed 
great  ingenuity  in  proving  that  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  treachery  which  charac- 
terized  the  Republic,  was  only  the  spirit  of  the  Bourbons  transfused  into  the  new 
govemment— tiiat  the^  had  taught  the  nation,  and  trained  it  up  for  ages,  to  be  the 
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planderen  of  mankmd.  It  is  difficult  to  oonceive,  at  the  present  day,  how  all  thii 
grated  nptm  the  ean  aC  an  imroenie  majority  of  the  En^liah  people.  The  worid  has 
leuned  many  lenooi  from  tiie  French  R6V<Aation,  and  one  of  the  moat  impntaat  is 
that  which  Hr.  Fox  was  contiBiiaUy  inenlcating,  that  natimia,  however  wrong  may 
be  their  eondnet,  ihoold  be  left  to  manage  their  internal  otmeemi  in  their  own  way. 
But  the  doctrinei  of  Mr.  Burke  had  taken  complete  posHwion  the  higher  class 
minds  throughwt  the  country.  The  French  were  a  tet  of  demtms.  They  had  mur- 
dered their  long,  and  east  off  leligioa ;  it  was,  thenlcm.  the  duty  of  sunoimding  na- 
tions to  put  them  out  of  the  pale  of  civilised  sooiaty— to  treat  them  as  robbers  and 
[nrates ;  and  whaterer  violence  might  result  fn»n  such  treatment  was  to  be  charged 
on  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  French.  That  spirit  was  certainly  bad  enough, 
and  would  very  likely,  under  any  eireumstanoes,  have  produced  war ;  but  if  Mr.  Fox's 
advice  had  bent  followed,  much  of  the  enthnuasm  with  which  the  wh<^e  French  nsf 
tion  nuhed  into  the  contest  would  have  been  prevented,  and  the  fire  of  the  Bevoln- 
tion  might  pouibly  have  burned  out  within  their  own  horden,  instead  <^  involving 
all  Europe  in  the  conflagration.  But  the  great  body  of  the  English  people  were  un- 
prepared ibr  such  views,  uid  Hr.  Fox  was  the  last  man  from  whom  they  could  hear 
any  thing  of  this  kind  even  with  paUence.  His  early  mistakes  u  to  the  Revolution 
had  made  him  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  kingdom ;  and  it  mnst  be  admitted 
that,  while  he  was  right  in  the  great  object  at  which  he  aimed,  the  nature  of  the 
argument  and  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  made  him  seem  too  often  to  be  the  advo- 
oate  of  the  Frenoh,  even  in  their  wont  excesses.  It  was  hardly  possiUe,  indeed,  to 
oppose  the  war  without  appearing  to  take  part  with  the  enemy.  Even  Hr.  Wilber- 
iinee,  when  he  made  his  motion  against  it  in  1794,  was  very  generally  mspected  of 
revolutionary  iwineiples.  "  When  I  first  went  to  the  levee,"  said  he,  "  after  moving 
my  amendment,  the  King  cut  me."  "Your  friend  Mr.  Wilberfbrce,"  said  Mr.  Wind- 
ham to  Lady  spencer,  "  will  be  very  happy  any  morning  to  hand  your  Ladyship  to 
tiie  gniUotina !" 

The  name  of  Hx.  Windham  natnrally  suggests  another  event  conneeted  with  Hr. 
Fox's  views  of  the  French  IUv<dution.  Nearly  all  his  fiirads  deserted  Mm,  and  b» 
came  his  most  strenoous  opponents.  Hr.  Burke  led  the  way,  as  already  stated  in 
the  riEsteh  of  his  life.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Loughborough,  Hr.  Windham, 
and  a  larg«  nnmber  of  the  leading  Whigs,  followed  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  leav^ 
ing  him  with  only  a  hudfiil  of  supporters  in  the  House  to  maintain  the  contest  with 
Hr.  Pitt.  Any  other  man,  in  such  circumstances,  would  have  given  up  in  despair, 
but  Mr.  Fox's  spirit  seemed  always  to  rise  in  exact  proportion  to  the  pressure  Uiat 
was  laid  up<m  him.  While  he  pleaded  incessantly  finr  peace  with  France,  be  mailt 
tained  a  desperate  struggle  for  the  rights  of  the  Engli^  people  during  that  memo- 
rable season  of  agitation  and  alarm  from  1793  to  1797.  His  remedy  for  the  disaf- 
footion  which  prevailed  so  extensively  among  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  was 
that  of  Lord  Chatham  :  "  Remove  their  grievances,  that  will  restore  them  to  peace 
and  tranquillity."  "  It  may  be  asked,"  said  he, "  what  would  I  propose  to  do  in  times 
of  a^^tation  like  the  present  ?  I  will  answer  openly.  If  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
Dissenters  to  discontent,  because  they  conceive  themselves  to  be  unjustly  suspected 
and  cnielly  calumniated,  what  would  I  do  ?  I  would  instantly  repeal  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  and  take  from  them,  by  such  a  step,  all  cause  of  complaint.  If 
thne  are  any  persons  tinctured  with  a  republican  spirit,  because  they  think  that  the 
representative  government  would  be  more  pofect  in  a  republic,  I  would  radeavw  to 
amend  the  reinesentation  of  the  Commons,  and  to  show  that  the  House,  thon^  not 
chosen  by  all,  ean  have  no  other  interest  than  to  prove  itself  the  representative  of  all. 
If  there  are  men  dissatisfied  in  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or  elsewhere,  by  reason  of  dia- 
alnlities  and  axemptions,  of  unjust  prejudicss,  and  of  cruel  restrictions,  I  would  repeal 
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the  penal  itatntei,  which  an  a  dugraea  to  ota  law  books.  If  J  were  to  issue  a  proo 
lamatkm  [the  King  had  jnst  issued  one  against  sedition*  writings],  this  should  be  my 
proclamation  :  *  If  any  roan  has  a  grierance,  let  him  bring  it  to  the  bar  of  the  Com- 
mon*' House  of  Parliament,  with  the  6rm  persuasion  of  having  it  honestly  investi- 
gated.*    These  are  the  snfoudies  that  I  would  grant  to  goTcrnment." 

Such  were,  indeed,  the  subsidia,  the  support  and  strength  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo- 
ple, which  the  King  of  England  needed.  But  George  III.  and  his  connselon  at  that 
time  looked  <»ly  to  restriction  uid  foree.  A  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  (though  strenuously  u^ed  by  Mr.  Fox),  because  Dr.  Price 
and  Dr.  Priestley,  who  were  leading  Dissenters,  had  been  warm  friends  of  the  French 
HevolntiiKi.  The  King  would  hear  nothing  of  any  relief  for  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
his  orannatiMi  oath  nqnired  him  to  keep  them  in  perpetual  bondage.  As  to  parlia- 
mentary reform.  Ur.  Fox  himielf,  at  an  earlier  period,  saw  no  plan  which  he  thought 
free  from  objections ;  and  hence  Mr.  Moore,  and  others  of  his  friends,  have  been  led 
hastily  to  represent  him  as  a  cold,  if  not  a  hypocritical  adTocate  of  this  measure. 
Bat  from  a  private  letter  (see  artiole  Fex^  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica),  it  ap- 
pears that  his  views  at  thiS'lime  «cperieneed  a  material  ^ange.  "  I  think,"  said 
he,  "  we  ongfat  to  go  finther  toward  agreeing  with  the  democratic  or  popular  party 
than  at  any  former  period."  Accordingly,  in  May,  1797,  he  supported  Mr.  Grey's 
motion  for  reform  in  a  speech  (to  be  found  below)  of  uncommon  beauty  and  force. 
His  great  struggle,  however,  for  the  rights  of  the  people  was  smnewhat  earlier,  dur- 
ing the  period  whioh  has  htem  called  (though  with  some  exaggeration)  the  "  Reign 
frf*  Terror."  Lord  Looghborongh,  and  the  other  Whigs  who  seceded  to  Mr.  Pitt,  had 
urged  the  ministry,  with  the  proverbial  zeal  of  new  converts,,  into  the  most  violent 
measures  for  putting  down  political  discussion.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  bub< 
pended ;  the  Traitorous  Correspondence  Bill  made  it  high  treason  to  hold  intercourse 
with  the  Franch.  or  mpply  them  with  any  commodities ;  the  Treasonable  Fractiea 
Bill  was  designed  to  eonstrue  into  treason  a  conspiracy  to  levy  wax,  even  without  an 
overt  act  amounting  thereto ;  and  the  Seditious  Meetings'  Bill  forbade  any  assem- 
bly of  more  than  fifty  persons  to  be  held  for  political  purposes,  without  the  license 
of  a  magistrate.  The  two  bills  last  mentimed  were  so  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  a  free 
government,  that  even  Lo^d  Thurlow  opposed  them  in  the  most  vehMuent  manner. 
It  was  during  the  discnswui  of  the  latter,  that  Mr.  Fox  made  his  ^nous  declara- 
tion, that  "  if  the  bill  diould  pass  into  a  law,  contrary  to  the  sense  and  opinion  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  nation,  and  if  the  law,  after  it  was  passed,  should  be  executed 
according  to  the  rigorous  provisioni  of  the  ant,  ren$taiiux  would  not  be  a  guesHon 
of  duty,  but  of  prudence."" 

It  was  unfiirtimate  for  Mr.  Fox  that  he  was  so  often  horned  into  rash  declarations 
of  this  kind.  Threats  are  not  usually  ^the  best  mode  (^defending  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. Nor  is  it  true  that  men,  under  a  representative  government,  have  a  right  in- 
stantly to  resist  any  law  which  the  Legislature  have  regularly  enacted,  unless. it  be 
(me  diametrically  opposed  to  the  law  of  God.  There  is  another  remedy  both  in  the 
judiciary  and  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  govenunmt.  Mr.  Fox's  doctrine,  that 
*'  a  law,  contrary  to  the  sense  and  opinion  of  the  great  mqority  of  the  nation,"  may 
be  rightfully  resisted,  is  a  species  of  "  nullification"  hitherto  unknown  in  America. 
Another  of  his  hasty  expressions  did  him  great  injury  about  three  years  after.  At 
a  dinner  of  the  Whig  club  in  1796,  he  gave  as  a  toast,  "  The  Sovereignty  of  the 
People  of  Great  Britain."  Exactiy  what  he  meant  by  this,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  He 
was  a  firm  friend  of  the  British  Constitution,  with  its  three  estates  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  He  always  declared  himself  to  be  against  a  republic ;  and  he  could  not, 
tlierefi>Te,  have  wished  that  the  ftmotions  of  sovereignty  should  be  taken  from  the 
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existing  head  of  the  govenunent,  and  conferred  on  the  body  of  the  people  or  their 
representatives  in  Parliament.  If  he  only  meant  that  the  King  and  Lords  ought  to 
yield  in  all  cases  to  the  deliberate  and  weU-asoertained  wishes  of  the  people  (a  doubt- 
ful doctrine,  certaioly,  in  a  xoixed  gOT6ninieiit),«he  took  a  Toiy  nn&rtimate  arode  of 
expressing  his  views.  It  is  not  wonderful,  at  all  events,  that  the  King  considered  it 
as  a  personal  insult,  and  ordered  his  name  to  be  struck  from  the  list  of  Privy  Counsel- 
ors, a  step  never  taken  in  any  other  case  during  his  Iraig  xeign,  except  in  that  of 
Lord  George  Germaine  when  convicted  of  a  dmliotiw  duty,  ifniataf  cowaxdioe, 
at  the  batUe  of  Minden. 

Mr.  Pitt's  ascendency  in  the  House  was  now  so  complete,  that  Mr.  Fox  had  no 
motive  to  continue  his  attendance  in  Parliament.  He  therefore  withdrew  from  pub- 
lic business  for  some  years,  devoting  himself  to  literary  pursuits  and  the  society  of 
his  friends.  At  no  time  does  his  character  appear  in  so  amiable  a  point  of  view. 
He  had  gradually  worn  out  his  vices,  -  His  marriage  with  Mrs.  Amutead,  which  \ras 
announced  at  a  later  period,  exerted  the  happiest  influence  on  his  character.  This 
was  truly,  as  a  friend  remarked,  the  golden  season  of  his  life.  He  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  especially  of  the  Greek  ttagedian».  At  this 
time,  also,  he  commeneed  bis  work  on  the  Bevolutiou  of  1688,  which  wu  published 
ailer  his  death. 

From  this  letirement  he  was  temporarily  called  forth  by  an  occurrence  which  led 
to  one  of  the  noblest  efibrts  of  his  eloquence.  In  December,  1799,  Bonaparte  was 
elected  First  Consul  of  France  for  ten  years ;  and  the  day  ailer  his  induction  into 
office,  he  addrased  a  letter  to  the  King  of  England  in  Us  own  hand,  making  pro- 
posals of  peace.  Hr.  Pitt,  however,  refused  even  to  treat  with  him  on  the  subject 
Upon  the  third  of  February,  1800,  the  question  came  before  the  House  on  a  motion 
for  approving  the  course  taken  by  the  ministry,  and  Mr.  Fox  again  appeared  in  his 
place.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  felt  the  difficulty  of  his  situation,  had  prepared  himself  before- 
hand with  the  utmost  care.  In  a  speech  of  five  hours  long,  he  went  back  to  the 
origin  of  the  war,  brought  up  minut^  all  the  atrocities  of  the  Revolution,  dwelt  on 
the  instaUKty  of  the  sueoessive  governments  which  had  marked  its  progress,  com- 
mented with  terrible  severity  on  the  character  and  crimes  of  Bonaparte  during  the 
preceding  four  years,  and  justified  on  these  grounds  his  backwardness  to  recc^nize 
the  new  government  or  to  rely  on  its  offers  of  peace.  When  he  concluded,  at  four 
o'clook  in  the  morning,  Ur.  Fox,  who  was  always  most  powerful  in  reply,  instantly 
rose  and  answered  him  in  a  speech  of  nearly  the  same  length,  meeting  him  on  ail 
the  main  topics  with  a  force  of  argtmient,  a  dexterity  in  wresting  Hr.  Pitt's  weapons 
out  of  his  hands  and  turning  them  against  himself,  a  keenness  of  retort,  a  gra;[diio 
.  power  of  description,  and  an  impetuous  flow  of  eloquence,  to  whidt  we  find  no  pax^ 
allel  in  any  of  his  published  speeches.  BothAheie  great  effi»rts  will  be  found  in  this 
collection,  with  all  the  documents  which  are  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
argument.  Respecting  one  topic  dwelt  upon  in  these  speeches,  namely,  the  justice 
of  the  war  with  France,  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  few  words  explanatwy  of  Mr. 
Fox's  views,  to  be  fi)llowed  by  similar  statements,  on  a  fiitnie  page,  as  to  the  ground 
taken  by  Mr.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Fox  held  that  the  grievances  eomplainod  of  by  the  English,  viz.,  the  opening' 
of  the  River  Scheldt,  the  French  Decree  of  Fraternity,  and  the  countenance  shown 
to  dtsafiected  Englishmen  (points  to  be  explained  hereafter  in  notes  to  these  speeches), 
ought  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  full  and  candid  negotiation.  England 
was  bound  not  only  to  state  her  wrongs,  but  to  say  ^licitly  what  would  satisfy  her. 
But  Mr.  Pitt  recalled  the  English  embassador  from  Paris  on  the  tenth  of  August, 
1792  (when  Ijouis  XVI.  became  virtually  a  prisoner),  ie/ore  the  occurrence  of  any 
of  these  evenU.   He  suspended  the  fimctions  of  M.  Chauvelin,  the  French  embassa- 
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-  doT  at  Loadon,  from  the  same  date.  He  began  to  arm  immediately  after  the  alleged 
grievances  took  place ;  and  when  called  uprai  hy  the  French  for  an  explanation  of 
this  armament,  he  declined  to  acknowledge  theii  agents  as  having  any  diplconatia 
character,  so  that  the  pomts  in  dispute  could  not  be  zegolarly  discussed ;  and  aSHex 
the  exeeutiMi  of  Louis  XTI.,  he  not  only  lefused  to  aocredit  any  minister  from  France, 
but  Bent  U.  Chauvelia  out  of  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Fox  maintained  that  England, 
under  these  circumstances,  was  the  aggressor,  though  the  formal  declaration  of  war 
came  from  France.  He  who  shuts  up  the  channel  of  negotta^n  while  disputes  are 
pending,  is  the  author  the  war  which  fidlows.  No  nation  is  bound  to  degrade 
herself  hy  submitting  to  any  olandestiiie  modes  of  cmnmaiucation ;  she  is  entitled  to 
that  open,  avowed,  and  honorable  negotiation  commonly  employed  by  nations  for  the 
pacific  adjustment  of  their  disputes.  Mr.  Fo^  did  not  ask  the  ministry  to  treat  with 
the  new  French  government  as  having  any  existence  dejwre — ^he  expressly  waived 
this — ^but  simply  da  fcuAo  ;  and  as  the  Enghsh  government  had  refused  this,  he  held 
them  responsible  for  the  war.  Such  was  his  ai^omeat,  and  it  was  certainly  one  of 
great  force.  It  may  be  true,  as  alleged  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Fitt,  that  the  French 
government  were  insincere  in  their  offers  and  explanations ;  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  their  triumph  over  their  Austrian  and  Prussian 
invaders,  had  filled  the  nation  with  a  love  of  conquest  which  would  ultimately  have 
lad  to  a  wai^  with  England.  For  this  very  reason,  however,  the  course  marked  out 
by  .Mr.  Fox  ought  to  have  been  studiously  followed.  But  Mr.  Fitt  shared  in  the 
common  delusion  of  the  day.  He  felt  certain  that  France,  split  up  as  she  was  into 
a  thousand  factions,  could  not  long  endure  the  contest.  "  It  vriU  be  a  very  short 
war,"  said  he  to  a  friend,  "  uid  certainly  ended  in  one  or  two  campaigns."  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce,  who  at  this  time  enjoyed  his  confidence,  while  he  would  not  admit  that  the 
English  were  strictly  the  assailants,  says  in  his  Journal,  "  I  had  but  too  much  reason 
to  know  that  the  ministry  had  not  taken  due  pains  to  prevemt  its  breaking  ont."  As 
might  be  expected,  Mr.  Wilberforce  united  with  Mr.  Fox  in  condemning  the  refusal 
of  Mr.  Fitt  to  negotiate  with  Bonaparte. 

But  Mr.  Fox's  ardent  desires  for  peace,  though  disappointed  at  this  time,  were 
BOOD  aAer  gratified  hy  the  treaty  of  Amien^  at  the  close  of  1601.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  mere  truce.  War  was  declared  by  England  in  January,  1803.  To 
this  declaration  Mr.  Fox  was  strenuously  opposed,  and  made  a  speech  against  it, 
which  liord  Brougham  refers  to  as  one  of  his  greatest  efforts.  It  does  not  so  appear 
in  any  of  the  reports  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  his  Lordship  perluqw  con- 
founded it  with  ih»  speech  of  October,  1800,,  which  he  does  not  even  mention. 

Mr.  Fitt,  who  had  been  again  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  died  in  January,  1806 ; 
and  Mr.  Fox,  at  the  end  of  twenty-two  years,  was  called  into  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try as  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1806,  through  the  instru- 
mentality  of  Lord  Grenyille.  His  office  was  at  that  time  the  most  important  one  un- 
der the  government,  and  he  may  be  considered  as  virtually  minister.  One  of  his  first 
official  acts  was  that  of  moving  a  resolntion  for  an  early  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
which  he  had  from  the  first  united  with  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  opposing.  This  resolu- 
tion  was  carried  hy  a  vote  of  114  against  15,  and  was  followed  up,  the  next  session, 
by  effectual  measures  for  putting  an  end  to  this  guilty  traffic.  He  soon  after  entered 
on  a  negotiation  for  peace  with  France,  which  commenced  in  a  somewhat  singular 
manner.  A  Frenchman  made  his  appearance  at  the  Foreign  Office,  under  the  name 
of  De  la  Grevilliere,  and  requested  a  private  interview  with  Mr.  Fox.  He  went  on 
to  say,  that  "  it  was  necessary  for  the  tranquillity  of  all  crowned  heads  to  put  to  death 
the  ruler  of  France,  and  that  a  house  had  been  hired  at  Passy  for  this  purpose."  On 
hearing  these  wonte,  Mr.  Fox  drove  him  at  once  from  his  presence,  and  dispatched 
a  communication  to  Talleyrand  informing  him  ef  the  facts.    "  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
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oonfeBB  to  jon  who  know  me,**  said  he,  "  that  my  oonJnnon  was  extreme  at  6ncKng 
myself  led  into  conTersation  with  an  avowed  assassin.  I  instantly  ordered  him  to 
leave  me.  Our  laws  do  not  allow  me  to  detain  him,  bnt  I  shall  take  eaie  to  have 
him  landed  at  a  sea-port  as  remote  as  possible  fitxn  l^anoe."  A  reply  was  lent  from 
Bonaparte,  saying,  among  other  things,  '*  I  reoogaize  here  the  principles,  honor,  and 
virtue  of  Mr.  Fox.  Thanh  him  on  my  part."  In  connection  with  this  reply,  Tal- 
leyrand stated,  that  the  Emperor  was  ready  to  negotiate  for  a  peace,  "  on  the  basis 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens."  Commnnications  were  accordingly  opened  on  the  subjeot, 
but  at  this  important  crisis  Mr.  Fox's  health  b^n  to  fail  him.  He  had  been  taken 
ill  some  months  before  in  consequence  of  expoeare  at  the  funeral  of  Lord  Nelson,  and 
his  physicians  now  insisted  that  he  should  abstain  for  a  time  from  all  public  duties. 
In  July  the  disease  was  found  to  be  dropsy  of  the  chest,  and,  after  lingering  for  three 
months,  he  died  at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chiswiek,  on  the  13th 
of  September,  1806.  He  was  buried  wiUi  the  highest  honon  of  the  nation  inWeet- 
minster  Abbey,  his  grave  being  directly  adjoining  the  grave  4^  Lord  Chatham,  and 
close  to  that  of  his  illustrious  rival,  William  Pitt. 

Mr.  Fox  was  the  most  completely  JBnglish  of  all  the  orators  in  our  language. 
Lord  Chatham  was  formed  on  the  clanic  model — ^the  express  union  of  force,  majesty, 
and  grace.  He  stood  raised  above  his  audience,  and  lavnohed  the  bcdta  of  his  elo- 
quence like  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  irreustiUe  might. 
Mr.  Fox  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  House  like  a  Norfolkshire  farmer  in  the  midst  of 
his  fellows :  short,  thick-set,  with  his  broad  shoalders  and  capacioiu  chest,  his  bushy 
hair  and  eyebrows,  and  his  dark  countenance  woriung  with  emotion,  the  very  image 
of  blunt  honesty  and  strength. 

His  under^nding  was  all  English — ^plain,  practical,  of  prodigious  force — always 
directed  to  deflnite  ends  and  objects,  under  the  absolute  control  of  sound  common 
sense.  He  had  that  historical  cast  of  mind  by  which  the  great  English  jurists 
and  statesmen  have  been  so  generally  distinguished.  Facts  were  the  staple  of  his 
thoughts ;  all  the  force  of  his  intellect  was  exerted  on  the  actual  and  the  positive. 
He  was  the  most  practical  speaker  of  the  most  practical  nation  on  earth. 

His  heart  was  English.  There  is  a  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling  in  the  na- 
tional character,  which  is  all  the  greater  in  a  strong  mind,  because  custom  requires 
it  to  be  repressed.  In  private  life  no  one  was  more  guarded  in  Uiis  respect  than 
Mr.  Fox ;  he  was  the  last  man  to  be  oonoemed  in  getting  up  a  scene.  But  when  he 
stood  before  an  audience,  he  poured  out  his  feelings  with  all  the  sibiplicity  of  a  child. 
"  I  have  seen  hia  countenance,"  says  Mr.  Godwin,  "  lighten  up  with  more  than  mor- 
tal ardor  and  goodness ;  I  have  been  present  when  his  voice  was  suSbcated  with 
tears."  In  all  this,  his  powerful  understanding  went  ont  the  whole  length  of  hia 
emotions,  so  that  there  was  nothing  strained  or  unnatural  in  his  most  vcdiement 
bursts  of  pasnon.  "  His  feeling,"  says  Coleridge,  "  was  all  intellect,  and  his  intellect 
was  all  feeling."  Never  was  there  a  finer  summing  up  ;  it  shows  us  at  a  glance  the 
whole  secret  of  his  power.  To  this  he  added  the  most  perfect  sinceri^  and  artless- 
ness  of  manner.  His  very  faults  conspired  to  heighten  the  conviction  of  his  honesty. 
His  broken  sentences,  the  choking  of  his  voice,  his  ungainly  gestures,  his  sudden 
starts  of  passion,  the  absolute  scream'  with  which  he  delivered  his  vehement  passages, 
all  showed  him  to  be  deeply  moved  and  in  earnest,  so  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
a  more  perfect  delivery  would  not  have  weakened  the  impression  he  made. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  remarked,  that  "  Fox  was  the  most  Demosthenean 
^aker  unce  Demosthenes,"  while  Lord  Brougham  says,  in  commenting  on  this  pas- 
sage, "  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake  tiian  the  fancying  a  close  resemblance  be- 
tween hia  eloquence  and  that  of  Demosthenes."  When  two  such  men  differ  on  a  point 
like  tills,  we  may  safely  say  that  both  are  in  tiie  right  and  in  the  wrong.  As  to  cer- 
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fain  qualities,  Fox  was  the  very  reverse  of  the  great  Athenian ;  as  to  others,  they 
had  Diach  in  common.  In  whatever  relates  to  the  forms  of  oratory — symmetryt  dig- 
nity, grace,  the  working  up  of  thought  and  language  to  their  most  perfect  expression 
—Mr.  Fax  was  not  only  inferior  to  Demosthenes,  but  wholly  unlike  him,  hsviug  no 
rhetoric  and  no  ideality ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  structure  of  his  understand- 
ing, the  modes  of  ita  operation,  the  sonl  and  spirit  which  breathes  throughout  his  elo- 
quence, there  was  a  striking  resemblaoce.  This  will  appear  as  we  dwell  for  a  roo* 
ment  on  his  leading  peculiarities. 

(1.)  He  had  a  luminous  simplicity,  which  gave  his  speeches  the  most  absolute  ani^ 
of  impression,  however  irregular  might  be  their  arrangement.  No  man  ever  kept  the 
great  points  of  his  case  more  steadily  and  vividly  before  the  minds  of  his  audience. 

(2.)  He  took  every  thing  in  the  concrete.  If  he  discussed  principles,  it  was  alwajn 
in  direct  connection  with  the  subject  before  him.  Usually,  however,  he  did  not  even 
discuss  a  subject — ^he  grappled  with  an  antagonist.  Nothing  gives  such  life  and  in- 
tereet  to  a  speech,  or  so  delights  an  andience,  as  a  direct  contest  of  roan  with  man. 

(3.)  He  struck  instantly  at  the  heart  of  his  subject.  He  was  eager  to  meet  his 
opponent  at  once  on  the  real  points  at  issue  ;  and  the  moment  of  his  greatest  power 
was  when  he  stated  the  argument  against  himself,  with  more  force  than  his  adv«T^ 
aaxy  or  any  other  nan  conld  give  it,  and  then  seized  it  widi  the  hand  of  a  giuit,  tore 
it  in  lueces,  and  trampled  it  under  foot. 

(4.)  His  mode  of  enforcing  a  subject  on  the  minds  of  hia  audience  was  to  come 
back  again  and  again  to  the  strong  points  of  his  case.  ills.  Pitt  amplified  when  he 
wished  to  impress,  Mr.  Fox  repeated.  Demosthenes  also  repeated,  but  he  had  more 
adroitness  in  varying  the  mode  of  doing  it.    '*  Idem  hand  iisdem  verbis." 

(5.)  He  had  rarely  any  preconceived  method  or  arrangement  of  his  thoughts.  This 
was  one  of  his  greatest  faults,  in  which  he  difiered  most  from  the  Athenian  artist. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  unity  of  impression  and  feeling  mentioned  above,  hia 
strength  would  have  been  wasted  in  disconnected  efibrts. 

(6.)  Reasoning  was  his  forte  and  hia  passion.  But  he  was  not  a  regular  reasoner. 
In  his  eagerness  to  press  forward,  he  threw  away  every  thing  be  could  part  with,  and 
compacted  the  rest  into  a  single  mass.  Facts,  principles,  analogies,  were  all  wrought 
together  like  the  strands  of  a  cable,  and  intermingled  with  wit,  ridicule,  or  impas- 
sioned feeling.  His  arguments  were  usually  personal  in  their  nature,  ad  honuTiem, 
kc.,  and  were  Inonght  home  to  his  antagtmist  with  stinging  severity  and  force. 

(7.)  He  abounded  in  kits — ^those  abrupt  and  startling  turns  of  tbou^t  which  rouse 
an  audience,  aod  give  them  more  delight  than  the  lofliest  strains  of  eloquence. 

(8.)  He  was  equally  distinguished  for  his  side  blows,  for  keen  and  pungent  remarks 
flashed  out  upon  his  antagmist  in  passing,  as  he  pressed  on  with  his  argnment. 

(9.)  He  was  often  dramatic,  personating  the  character  of  his  opponents  or  others, 
and  carrying  on  a  dialogue  between  them,  which  added  greatly  to  the  liveliness  and 
force  of  his  oratory. 

(10.)  He  had  astonishing  dexterity  in  evading  difficulties,  and  turning  to  his  own 
advantage  eveiy  thing  that  occurred  in  debate. 

In  nearly  all  these  qualities  he  had  a  close  resemblance  to  Demosthenes. 

In  his  language,  If  r.  Fox  studied  simplicity,  strength,  and  boldneM.  "  Give  me  an 
elegant  Latin  and  a  homely  Saxon  word,"  said  he,  "  and  I  will  always  choose  the 
latter."  Another  of  his  sajrings  was  this  :  "Did  the  speech  read  well  when  reported? 
If  so,  it  was  a  had  one."  These  two  remarks  give  us  the  secret  of  his  style  as  an  orator. 

The  Ufo  of  Hr.  Fox  has  this  lesson  for  yonng  mm,  that  early  habits  <i£  reoldassnesi 
and  vice  can  hardly  fail  to  destroy  the  influence  tlu  most  splendid  abilities  and 
the  most  humane  and  generous  dispositions.  Though  thirty-eight  years  in  public 
life,  he  was  in  office  only  eighteen  months. 
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or  HR.  FOX  OM  THB  BILL  FOR  TESl'ING  THE  AFFAIBa  OP  THE  EAST  IlfDIA  COHPAHT  IN  THE 
HANDS  OF  CERTAIN  COMBOSSiONERB.  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  FROPRIETORa  AND  THE 
FDBLIC  DELIVERED  IK  TOE  BOUSE  OF  COHHONB,  DECEHBER  1, 1783. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  raader  ii  tlready  tcqnainted  with  the  leading  proriaioni  of  thii  bill,  whicfa  wero  atated  in  the 
introductioii  to  Mr.  Burke'a  speech  on  the  aama  lobject.  It  waa  inteiided  to  place  all  the  ooocerna  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  the  handa  of  the  British  govemmenL  It  aboltshed  the  conrta  of  Directora 
and  Proprietors,  and  divided  the  datiea  of  the  fonner  between  two  distinct  Boards.  Tbb  first,  having 
the  entire  government  of  India,  civil  and  military,  wiA  ttie  appcHDtment  and  removal  of  ofBoen,  was  to 
consist  of  seven  Cofumisaionen  or  Directon,  to  be  chosen  first  by  Parliament,  and  afterward  by  the 
Crown,  and  removable  only  in  oonseqnence  of  an  address  to  the  King  from  one  of  the  Houses  of  Pvlia- 
ment  The  other,  having  the  management  of  the  Company's  commercial  coDceros,  was  to  consist  of  nine 
Assistant  Directora,  appointed  in  the  first  instance  by  Parliament,  and  afterward  by  a  major  vote  of  the 
proprietors  at  an  open  polL  The  Inll  was  to  remain  in  force  fonr  yeara,  until  after  Ae  next  general 
election ;  and  was  accompanied  by  another,  oontaining  a  variety  of  excellent  regolatioDa  for  the  raraoval 
of  aboaea  in  India. 

The  debate  was  long  and  vehement  Borke  had  delivered  bis  splendid  speech  of  four  hoars  in  length, 
pouring  forth  a  flood  of  informadon  on  the  subject  of  India,  sncb  as  no  other  man  in  Boglaod  coold  have 
oommnnicBted.  Dnndaa  had  attacked  the  bill  with  aD  his  acntenesa,  and  his  perfect  acqnaintance  with 
Indian  affairs.  Ur.  Pitt  had  followed,  denooDcing  it  aa  a  violation  of  diarterad rigbta,  deaigoed  to  create 
an  "  imperiom  in  imperio,"  which  would  place  llr.  Fos  above  Ibe  King'a  oontrol,  and  promiaing  to  bring 
fbnrafd  aootber  propoiRl  "  which  wonld  answer  all  the  eslgeDCdes  of  tta  caw  wiAoot  the  vioUnce  and 
danger  of  thin  nMaiora."  It  was  at  the  end  of  snob  a.  debate,  after  two  o'clock  bi  the  mondi^,  that  Ur. 
Fox  nae  to  ipeaki  and  probably  not  a  nniiin  the  kingdom  bntbimaaircoDU  have  obtained  a  hearing 
under  sodi  Gircomataneea,  mock  lesa  have  eomiainded  dw  fixed  attentkm  of  the  Hbose  tar  neariy  ttiree 
boon  longer,  u  he  did  in  this  speeofa. 

As  be  spoke  in  reply,  his  ol^ect  was  not  so  modi  to  dwell  on  the  poaitive  aide  of  the  argument,  wldcb 
be  bad  already  done  atthe  jocond  reading  of  the  bill,  as  to  obviate  olfjectiont,  to  torn  back  tbe  reaaming 
of  bia  utagousta  upon  tbemselves,  and  especially  to  relieve  fall  character  from  the  odinm  wbkfa  rested 
npoD  it  in  oonaeqiaenoa  of  Ua  eoalitioo  witfa  Lord  North.  Aa  •  ipedmen  of  UDOoaimoa  dexteri^  in  tbii 
reapec^  and  of  bold,  indifHUit  retort  vpon  Ida  aBtagnmata,  it  has  ft  bigb  order  of  OMnt. 


Sia, — The  neceasity  of  my  Baying  something 
apon  the  present  occasion  is  so  obvious  to  the 
House,  that  no  apolo^  will,  I  hope,  be  expect- 
ed from  me  in  troubling  them  even  at  so  late  an 
hoar.'  I  shall  not  enter  muob  into  a  detail,  or 
minute  defense  of  the  particQlars  of  the  bill  be- 
fore yon,  because  few  particular  olgoctions  have 
been  made.  The  opposition  to  it  consists  only 
in  general  reasonings,  some  of  Uttle  application, 
and  others  totally  aside  from  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  bill  has  been  combated  throogfa  its  pest 
stages  upon  varioas  principles ;  bat,  to  the  pres- 
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not,  indeed,  for  the  wisdom  of  the  observatioBS 
which  fell  from  him  this  night  (acute  p,^i„i„^ 


and  judicious  thoucrh  he  is  upon  most  '»in»rt.™iu 
occasions),  but  from  the  nataral  weight  'nii  uw«w 
of  all  such  characters  in  this  coun- 
try,  the  aggregate  of  whom  should,  I  think,  al- 
ways decide  iipon  public  measures.  His  inge- 
nuity, however,  was  never,  in  my  opiaitHi,  ex- 
erted more  ineflTectaftlly,  upon  more  mi^ken 
principles,  and  more  inoonsistent  with  the  com- 
mon tenor  of  his  conduct,  than  in  thb  deliale. 

The  honorable  gentleman  charges  me  iritk 
abandoning  that  cause,  which,  he  says  in  tenos 


ent  moment,  the  House  has  not  beard  it  canvass-  of  flattery,  I  had  tmce  so  sooeessfnlly  asserted, 
ed  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  The  debate  I  tell  him,  in  reply,  that  if  he  were  to  search  the 
to-night  has  turned  chiefly  upon  two  points,  history  of  my  life,  he  would  find  that  the  period 
namely,  violation  of  charter,  and  mctcmi  of  tn-  of  it  in  which  I  struggled  most  for  the  real,  sub- 
fiutnct ;  and  upon  both  these  pmnts  I  shall  say  '  stantial  cause  of  liberty  is  this  very  moment  that 
a  few  words.  i  I  am  addressing  you.    Freedom,  according  to 

The  hcHiorable  gentleman,  who  opened  the  de-  \  my  conception  of  it,  consists  in  the  safe  and  sa- 
bate  [Mr.  Powis],  first  demands  my  attention; ;  cred  possession  of  a  man's  property,  governed 

by  laws  defined  and  certain  ;  with  many  perjfon- 
>  Two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  !  al  privileges,  nataral,  civil,  and  religiou.s,  which 
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he  eta  not  JUZfendor  vitlioDt  rain  to  hinuelf, 
and  et  wliioh  to  be  deprived  by  any  other  power 
ii  despotMin.  Thu  Wl,  inttwd  of  mbrertiitg, 
!■  destined  to  etabilitate  then  pincii^;  ioatead 
of  narrowing  the  beiis  of  freedom,  it  toeds  to 
enlarge  it ;  instead  of  soppresaiDg,  its  olgect  is 
to  infiut  and  cirailatt  tkt  tpirit  liberty. 

What  is  the  most  odious  apeoiea  of  tjrrannj  ? 
Precisely  that  vhioh  this  bill  is  meant  to  anni- 
hilate. That  a  handful  of  men,  free  themselves, 
shoald  exercise  the  most  base  and  abominable 
despotism  over  millions  of  their  fellow-creatm^ ; 
that  innocence  should  be  the  victim  of  oppres- 
sion }  that  industry  should  toil  for  rapine ;  that 
the  harmless  laborer  should  sweat,  not  for  his 
own  benefit,  but  for  the  luxury  and  rapaci^ 
of  tyrannic  depredation ;  in  a  word,  that  thirty 
millions  of  men,  gifted  by  Providence  with  the 
ordinary  endowments  of  hamanity,  shoald  groan 
under  a  aytteni  of  despotisin,  nnmatobed  in  bH 
the  histories  of  the  wivfclf*  What  is  the  end 
at  all  gorennnent  f  Certainly  Uie  bappiacM  of 
the  goferaed.  Othm  may  bold  difierent  ofMu- 
ioni ;  hat  tins  is  loune,  and  I  proelum  it.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  think  of  a  government,  whoaB 
good  fimnne  is  snpposed  to  sprii^  from  the  ca- 
lamities of  its  subjects,  whose  sggraadizement 
grows  out  of  the  miseries  of  mankind  ?  This  is 
the  kind  tjf  govermaeBt  exereised  under  the  East 
India  Company  upon  the  natives  of  Hindostan ; 
and  the  sabvenion  of  that  infamoos  government 
is  the  main  object  of  the  bill  in  question. 

1.  Bat  in  the  progress  of  acoomplishing  this  end, 
TMnioD  it  isolij^c^th**  the  charter  of  the  Com- 
afehuMr  pany  should  not  be  violated ;  and  upon 
jaMUid.  pointj  sir,  I  shall  deliver  my  opinion 
without  disguise.  A  charter  is  a  trust  to  one 
or  more  persons  for  some  given  benefit.  If  this 
trust  be  abnsed,  if  the  benefit  be  not  obtained, 
and  that  its  bilare  arises  from  palpable  guilt, 
or  (what  m  this  ease  is  full  as  had)  from  palpa- 
ble ignoraaee  or  mismanagement,  -will  any  men 
gravely  say  that  the  trust  dioald  not  be  resnmed 
and  deUvned  to  odwr  hands  ? — more  especially 
m  the  case  of  the  £ast  India  Company,  whose 
manner  of  exeoutii^  this  trust,  whose  laxi^  and 
languor  produced,  and  tend  to  produce  conse- 
qoences  diametrically  opposite  to  the  ends  of 
ooofiding  that  trust,  and  of  the  instilntion  for 
which  it  was  granted  ?  I  beg  of  gentlemen  to 
be  aware  of  the  lengths  to  which  their  argu- 
ments upon  the  intangibility  of  this  charter  may 
be  carried.  Every  syllable  virtually  impeaches 
the  establishment  by  which  we  sit  in  this  House, 
in  the  enji^ment  of  this  freedom,  end  of  every 
other  blessing  of  our  government.  Arguments 
of  this  kind  are  batteries  against  the  main  pillar 
the  British  Constitution.  Some  men  are  con- 
sistent with  their  own  private  opinions,  and  dts- 

'  We  have  here  one  of  Mr.  Fox's  pecaliarities, 
on  which  much  of  his  force  depends,  viz..  terse  and 
rapid  ennmerstiou — the  crowding  of  many  particn- 
lars  into  one  striking  maib  of  thought  His  ennmer- 
aUons,  however,  are  not  made,  like  those  of  most 
men,  fiir  rhetorical  effect ;  they  are  emdeauA  argu- 
■teais,  as  wiH  he  seen  1^  enalyshig  tiiis  passage. 


cover  the  inhnitaoce  of  family  maxima  when 
they  qaestioQ  the  principles  of  the  Revolatioa ; 
hot  I  have  no  eoruide  in  sabseribiog  to  the  arti- 
oles  oC  that  oreed  wbieb  ivodnced  it.'  Sover- 
eigns are  sacred,  and  reverence  is  due  to  erery 
king ;  yet,  with  all  my  Maohments  to  the  perscm 
of  a  first  magistrate,  bad  I  lived  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  SeocHid,  I  should  most  certainly  have 
cnttribnted  my  efibrts,  and  borne  part  in  those 
ilhistrioas  struggles  ^eh  vindicated  an  empire 
from  hereditary  servitude,  and  recorded  this  val- 
oable  doctrine,  thai  tnut  alm$td  it  mocahU. 

No  man  will  tell  me  that  a  trust  to  a  compa- 
ny merchants  stands  upon  the  solemn  and 
sanctified  ground  by  which  a  trust  is  committed 
to  a  monarch  I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to  rec- 
oncile the  oondoct  of  men  who  approve  that  re- 
sumption of  violated  trust,  which  rescued  and 
re-established  our  unparalleled  and  admirable 
Ctnstiliittoa  with  a  thousand  TalnaUe  improve- 
ments and  adnotages  at  the  Revoluticm,  and 
who,  at  this  moment,  rise  up  the  champions 
the  Sast  India  Company's  charter,^  althou^  the 
ineapaei^  and  incompetence  of  that  Company 
to  a  dm  and  adeqnate  discharge  of  the  trust  de- 
posited in  them  by  that  charter  are  themes  of 
ridicule  and  contempt  to  all  the  world ;  and  al- 
though, in  consequence  of  their  mismanagement, 
crainivanoe,  and  imbecility,  combined  with  the 
wickedness  of  their  servants,  the  very  name  of 
an  Englishman  is  detested,  even  to  a  proverb, 
throughout  all  Asia,  and  the  national  character 
is  become  degraded  and  dishonored.  To  rescue 
that  name  from  odium,  and  redeem  this  charac- 
ter from  disgrace,  are  some  of  the  objects  of 
the  present  bill ;  and  gentlemen  should,  indeed, 
gravely  weigh  their  opposition  to  a  measure, 
which,  with  a  thousand  other  pmnts  not  less  val- 
uable, aims  at  the  attainment  of  these  objects. 

Those  who  condemn  the  present  bill  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  chartered  rights  of  the  East  India 
Company,  condemn,  on  die  same  ground,  I  say 
again,  the  Revolution  as  a  violation  of  the  char- 
tered rights  of  King  James  XI.'  He,  with  as 
mnch  reason,  might  have  claimed  the  property 

*  Johnson  decides  the  i]nestion  in  the  same  way 
with  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  Taxation  no  Tjrrtnny.  "A  char- 
ter is  a  grant  of  certain  powers  or  privileges  giv. 
en  to  a  part  of  the  commtmity  Tor  the  advantage  of 
the  whole ;  and  is  therefore  liable,  by  its  natnre,  to 
change  or  to  revocation.  Every  act  of  govemmeDt 
aims  at  publio  good.  A  charter,  which  experience 
boa  shown  to  be  detrimental  to  the  nation,  is  to  be 
repealed ;  becanse  general  proiperity  mnat  alwaya 
be  preferred  to  particular  intereat.  If  a  charter  be 
used  to  evil  pnrpoaes,  it  is  forfeited,  as  the  weapon 
is  taken  away  which  is  injarioaily  employed." 

«  Here  is  another  characteristic  of  Mr.  Fox,  that 
of  toming  defense  into  attack.  The  reader  De- 
moathenes  will  remember  bow  nnifonnly  the  same 
thing  is  done  by  the  great  Athenian  orator. 

•  Mr.  Fox  givea  us,  thna  eariy,  <me  of  those  rept- 
tUiont  by  whkh  be  was  so  mtA  accastamed  to  en- 
force his  reasonings.  The  statement,  however,  Is 
finely  varied  by  an  expansion  of  the  argnment,  and 
enlivened  by  that  dramaiic  mode  of  presenting  the 
Hioiigh^  in  which  he  so  mncit  delighted. 
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of  domioioii.   But  what  wu  tha  hngiMge  of  the 

peof^?  '*  No,  you  have  no  pR^wrtf  in  doinia- 
ioB.  Doiainioii  was  vnted  in  job,  m  it  is  in  ev* 
or;  chief  magistrate,  for  the  benefit  of  the  oom- 
monity.  to  be  gorented.  It  was  a  sacred  trost, 
delegated  oompaot.  Too  hare  abused  the 
trust ;  you  have  exercised  dominioa  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vexation  and  tyranny — not  of  oomibrt, 
protection,  and  good  order,  and  we  therefore  re< 
sume  the  power  which  was  originally  ours.  We 
reour  to  the  first  principles  of  ail  government, 
the  will  of  the  many ;  and  it  is  our  will  that 
you  sfaatl  no  longer  abuse  your  dominion."  The 
case  is  the  same  with  the  East  India  Company's 
government  over  a  territory,  as  it  has  been  said 
by  Mr.  Bnrka,  of  two  hood  red  and  eighty  thou- 
sand sqoam  miles  in  extent,  nearly  equal  to  all 
Cluistiaa  Eorape,  and  oootabing  thirty  millioai 
of  the  human  raoe.  It  nwtten  not  whether  do« 
minion  arises  from  oooquest  or  Dtom  eompaet 
Conquest  gins  no  right  to  the  conqueror  to  be 
a  tyrant ;  and  it  is  no  violation  of  right  to  abol- 
ish the  authority  which  is  misused. 

II.  Having  said  so  muob  npen  the  general 
otgoctkHM  matter  of  the  bill,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
■M->nd.  fatk^  n  observations  upon  (be  re- 
marks of  particular  gentlemen ;  and  first  of  tba  ' 
learned  gentleman  over  against  me  [Mr.  Dnn* 
das].  The  learned  gentlenuui  has  made  a  long, 
and,  as  he  always  does,  an  able  speech;  yet, 
translated  into  plain  Engltsh,  and  disrobed  of  . 
the  dextrous  ambiguity  in  which  it  has  been , 
enveloped,  to  what  does  it  amount?  To  an  es- 
tablishment of  the  principles  upon  which  this  bill 
was  finuided,  and  an  indirect  oonfession  ttf  its 
necessity.  He  allows  the  frangihility  of  char- 
ters, when  absdute  ncoasioa  requires  it;  and 
admits  that  the  charter  of  tbe.  Company  should 
not  prevent  the  adoption  erf*  a  pn^er  plan  for  the 
future  govenunent  a  India,  if  a  proper  pUn  can 
be  achieved  open  no  otUar  terms.  The  first 
of  these  admissions  seems  agreeable  to  the  civil 
maxims  of  the  learned  gentleman's  life,  so  far 
as  a  maxim  can  be  traced  in  a  political  charac- 
ter so  various  and  flexible  f  and  to  deny  the 
second  of  these  concessions  was  impossible  even 
for  the  learned  gentleman,  with  a  staring  reason 
upon  your  table  to  confront  him  if  he  attempt- 
ed it.^  The  learned  gentleman's  bill,  and  the 
bill  before  yon,  are  grounded  upon  tbe  same  bot- 
tom, of  abuse  of  trust,  maladmini^ation,  debil- 
ity, and  ineapBsi^  in  tbe  Company  and  their  serv- 
ants. But  the  diSerence  in  the  remedy  is  this  : 
the  learned  gentleman's  bill  opens  a  door  to  an 
influence  a  hundred  times  more  dangeroos  than 

*  A  side  blow  of  this  kind,  in  pauing,  is  peculiar- 
ly characteristic  of  Ur.  Fox. 

^  Mr.  Duodai.ai  a  member  of  the  Shelbame  miDis- 
by.  had  brought  in  a  bill  on  tbe  subject  about  seven 
utontlu  before.  This  gave  the  Ooveraor  General 
of  Ben^  a  coBtnllin;  power  over  the  vthn  two 
pnudencies ;  and  antborisBd  him,  when  be  saw  fit, 
to  act  on  his  own  respooiibility,  in  t^positioD  to  the 
opinion  of  hii  own  council.  Hii  bill  alao  created  a 
new  Secretary  or  State  tor  Indian  afiatri,  with  am- 
ple powers  rcicmbliDg,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
those  of  Mr.  Fox's  oommiaiiooen. 


any  that  oaa  b»  imputad  to  tUn  UU;  aad  d^ 
posits  in  one  man  an  arbitrary  power  over  mill- 
ions, not  in  Engluid,  where  the  evil  of  this  eor- 
mpt  ministry  ooold  not  be  felt,  bat  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  soene  of  every  misoln^  firaod,  and 
violenea.  The  leaned  gentleman's  UU  aS>rd- 
ed  the  most  extensive  latitude  for  nialversaiioo  ; 
the  hill  before  you  guards  against  it  with  all 
imaginable  precaution.  Every  line  in  both  tbe 
bills,  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  introduoe, 
presumes  the  possibility  of  bad  administmtioB, 
for  every  word  breathes  snsfrioion.  Tliis  faiU 
supposes  that  men  are  bat  men.  It  confides  in 
no  integrity ;  it  trusts  so  character ;  it  ioouJ- 
oates  liM  wisdom  of  .a  jeakmsy  of  pown-,  and 
aanexea  reaponsibili^,  not  ooly  to  every  odists, 
hot  even  to  the  niwHan  of  thooe  who  an  to 
diqioDSB  it.  Tbe  nnoenity  oC  theae  proridooa 
must  be  endnni,  when  it  ii  kaowa  dmt  tha-£C- 
ferent  misfiictwies  of  the  Company  have  xesok- 
ed  not  more  from  what  the  servants  did,  than 
from  what  the  matttrt  did  not. 

To  tbe  probable  efleots  of  tbe  learned  gentle- 
man's bill  and  this,  I  beg  to  call  the  attentioa 
of  the  House.  Allowi^,  for  argument's  soke, 
to  the  Governor  General  of  Indm,  under  the 
first-named  bill  [Mr.  Dundas'],  the  most  onlim* 
ited  and  snperior  abilities,  with  soaodoess  of 
heart,  and  integrity  the  most  unqocstiooahle ; 
what  good  consequences  could  be  reaspnably 
expected  from  bis  extraordinary,  extravagant, 
and  unoonstitntioaal  power,  under  the  tennie  by 
wbiob  he  bold  it  ?  Were  his  pngeota  the  most 
enlarged,  his  systems  the  most  wise  and  excel- 
lent whieh  human  dull  eonld  devise}  what  lair 
ht^Ms  ooold  be  entertained  of  iheii  eventual  sno- 
oesa,  when,  perhlfis,  bafiice  he  ooold  enter  upon 
die  exeeotioa  of  any  measure,  he-nay  be  re- 
called in  consequence  of  one  of  those  chaises 
in  the  administrations  (d*  this  country,  which  have 
been  so  frequent  for  a  few  years,  and  wfaicfa 
some  good  men  wish  to  see  every  year  ?  Ex- 
actly ^e  sanie  reasons  which  banish  all  rational 
hope  of  benefit  liom  an  Indian  administration 
under  the  bill  of  the  learned  gentleman,  justify 
the  duration  of  the  proposed  commissioa.  If 
the  dispensers  of  the  plan  of  governing  India  (a 
place  from  which  the  answer  of  a  letter  oaa  not 
be  expected  in  less  than  twelve  monUts)  have 
not  greater  stability  in  theu-  situations  than  a 
British  ministry,  adieu  to  all  hopes  of  rendering 
our  Eoatetn  territorieB  of  any  real  advoats^ 
to  this  country;  adieu  to  every  expeotation  of 
purging  or  porifying  the  Indian  system,  of  re- 
form,  of  improvement,  of  reviving  oooSdenoe,  of 
regulating  the  trade  upcp  itt  proper  princi|4ea( 
of  restoring  tranquillity,  of  re-ea^blishiog  the 
natives  in  ,comfort,  and  of  seouring  tbe  perpetu- 
ity of  these  blessings  by  the  cordial  recoacils- 
ment  of  the  Indians  with  iheir  former  tyrants 
upon  fixed  terms  of  amity,  friendship,  and  lel- 
lowship.  I  will  leave  the  House  and  the  king- 
dom to  jndge  vhich  is  best  calculated  to  accom- 
plish those  salutary  ends ;  the  bill  of  tbe  learn- 
ed gentleman,  which  leaves  all  to  the  discretion 
of  ooe  man,  or  the  lull  before  you,  which  de- 
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panda  apon  the  doty  of  Mvenl  men,  who  ure  in 
ft  state  of  dftilj  aeooaat  to  this  Home,  of  hoorljr 
noeount  to  the  miabten  of  the  Crown,  ttf  oeoft- 
tiooal  Bocount  to  the  proprieton  East  India 
•took,  and  who  an  altomd  snfflcient  time  to 
praetioe  their  pteaa,  anafieeted  by  eTorj  politio- 
al  flnolaatioa. 

But  the  learned  geotlemao  wishes  the  appoint- 
meat  an  Indian  Secretary  of  State  in  prtfer- 
ence  to  these  ooimnissionen.  In  ail  the  learned 
gentleman's  ideaa  oo  the  government  of  India, 
the  notion  of  a  new  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the 
Indian  department  springs  ap,  and  seems  to  he 
cherished  with  the  fondness  of  consanguinity." 
Bat  that  seheme  strikes  ne  as  liable  to  a  thou* 
sand  times  more  objectioDs  than  the  plan  in  agi- 
tation ;  nay,  the  learned  gentleman  bad  rather, 
it  seems,  the  affairs  of  India  were  blended  with 
the  hnsioesa  of  the  office  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  hcdd.  His  good  disposition  toward  me  npon 
all  oocosioDS  can  not  be  doubted,  and  lus  smcfri- 
If  IB  this  <9iBion  is  naqnestioHble.  I  beg  the 
Hoase  to  attood  to  the  reason  whioh  the  leuned 
gentlemao  gives  tar  this  praibrenee,  and  to  see 
the  plights  to  whioh  men  even  of  his  aoderstand* 
log  are  reduced  who  mutt  oppose.  He  laughs 
at  the  responsibility  of  the  Commissioners  to  this 
House,  vho,  in  his  judgment,  will  find  means  of 
■oothii^  and  softening,  and  meliorating  the  mem- 
bers into  an  oblivion  of  their  maladministratioo. 
What  opinion  has  the  learned  gentleman  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  7  Does  he  think  him  so  inert, 
so  inactive,  so  incapable  a  oreatore,  that,  with  all 
this  vaunted  patronage  of  the  seven  Commission- 
ers in  bis  own  bands,  the  same  means  of  sooth- 
ing, and  softening,  and  meliorating,  are  thrown 
away  upon  him  ?  The  learned  gentleman  has 
been  for  some  years  conversant  with  ministers ; 
hot  his  experience  Imi  taught  him,  it  aeems,  to 
oonsidsr  secretaries  not  only  ualunted  and  im- 
maculate, but  innocent,  harmless,  and  iocapable  I 
In  his  time^  seontaries  were  all  furity,  with  ev- 
ery power  o{  etnrrapUai  in  their  hands ;  but  so 
iaflexiUy  attached  to  rigid  rectitude,  that  no 
temptation  could  seduce  them  to  employ  that 
power  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting,  or,  to  use 
his  own  words,  for  soothing,  or  softening,  or  me- 
liorating I  The  learned  gentleman  has  formed 
bis  opinion  of  the  simplicity  and  inaction  of  sec- 
retaries from  that  golden  age  of  political  probity 
when  his  own  friends  were  in  power,  aod  when 
himself  was  every  thing  but  a  minister.  This 
erroneous  humanity  ot  opinion  arises  from  the 
learned  gentleman's  unsuspecting,  unsullied  na- 
ture, as  well  as  from  a  commerce  with  only  the 
best  and  purest  ministers  of  this  country,  which 
has  given  him  so  favorable  an  impression  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  that  ho  tbinka  this  patronage, 
so  dai^rooa  in  the  hands  of  seven  Commisaion- 
ers,  perfeotly  safe  in  &it  bands.'  I  leave  to  the 
leuned  gentleman  that  pleasure  which  bis  mind 

*  Had  the  Earl  Shelbame  coatinned  in  power, 
it  was  understood  that  Hr.  Dtmdas  was  to  be  the 
Indian  aecrettry.  Ur.  Fos  here  stingingly  allodes 
to  this  facL 

•  l^ese  bitter  sarcasms  were  aimed  at  Lord  Sbsl- 


must  feel  under  the  conviotion  with  whioh  he 
certainly  gives  this  opinion ;  bat  I  submit  to  ev- 
ery man  who  bears  me,  what  woald  he  the  prol^ 
able  comments  of  the  other  side  of  the  Housa, 
had  I  proposed  either  tba  erectioii  of  a«  Indian 
secretary,  or  the  annexatiOB  of  the  Indian  bosi- 
neas  to  the  office  which  I  boMf 

In  the  assemU^[e  of  the  learned  gentleman's 
objections,  there  is  one  still  more  oorioas  than 
those  I  have  mentioned.  He  dislikes  this  bill 
because  it  eatablishea  an  imptrium  in  imperio 
[one  government  within  another].  In  the  course 
of  opposition  to  this  measure,  we  have  been  lb- 
railierised  to  bear  certain  sentiments  and  partic- 
ular vnwds  in  this  House,  but  directed,  in  reality, 
to  other  places  [for  the  King].  I  therefore  take 
it  for  gnated  tlut  the  learned  gentleman  has  not 
so  despicable  an  idea  of  the  good  sense  of  the 
members,  as  to  expect  any  more  attention  withia 
these  walls  to  such  a  dt^^ma  than  has  been  shown 
to  the  favorite  phrase  of  bis  honorable  firiend  near 
him  [Mr.  Pitt],  who  oalls  a  biO  wfaieh  backs  this 
sinking  Company  with  the  oredit  of  the  state  ■ 
eo^fittation  of  ^eir  property  I  I  would  only 
wish  to  ask  the  learned  gentleman  if  be  really 
holds  the  understanding  even  of  the  multitude  in 
snob  oontempt  as  to  imagine  this  speoies  of  ar> 
gomeat  oan  have  the  very  slightest  eBect  ?  Tbo 
multiuide  know  the  fallacy  of  it  as  well  as  the 
learned  gentleman  himself.  They  know  that  a 
dissolution  of  the  East  India  Company  has  been 
wished  for  scores  of  years,  by  many  good  people 
in  this  country,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was 
an  impermm  in  iti^perio.  Yet  the  learned  gen* 
tleman,  with  infinite  gravity  of  face,  tells  you  he 
dislikes  this  bill,  because  it  establishes  this  novel 
and  odious  principle  1  Even  a  glance  at  this 
bill,  compared  vrith  the  present  constitution  of 
the  Company,  manUests  the  futility  of  this  objee- 
lion,  and  proves  that  the  Company  is,  in  iu  pros* 
ent  form,  a  thousand  times  more  an  imptrimm  m 
inqttrio  than  the  proposed  Commissioaws.  The 
worst  species  of  government  is  tbtt  which  can 
run  ooonter  to  all  the  ends  of  its  inatitotion  with 
impunity.  Such  exactly  is  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. No  man  can  say  that  the  Directors  wid 
proprietors  have  not,  in  numerous  instances,  mer- 
ited severe  infliction;  yet  who  did  ever  think  of 
a  legal  punishment  for  either  body  ?  Now  the 
great  feature  of  this  bill  is  to  render  the  Com- 
missioners amenable,  and  to  ponish  them  npon 
delinquency. 

The  learned  gentlemen  prides  himself  that  his 
bill  did  not  meddle  with  the  eommerci  of  the 
Company;  and  another  gentleman,  after  ao- 
knowledging  the  folly  of  leaving  the  govern- 
ment in  the  bands  of  the  Company,  proposes  to 
separate  the  commerce  entirely  from  the  domin- 

bnrne,  who  was  generally  regarded  at  insincere  sad 
grasping.  "  His  character,"  says  a  late  writer, "  was 
not  iimple;  it  was  curioosly  artificiaL  Under  the 
afiectation  of  patriotism,  he  had  a  great  craving  fi>r 
public  honors.  There  was  a  vein  of  subtlety  in  his 
natore,  and  an  appearance  of  insincerity  in  bis  man* 
aer,  which  deprived  bim  of  the  confidence  of  his  as* 
aociates."— ^  of  Fox  and  PiU,  i,  109. 
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ioa,  and  Tmn  the  fimw  aUi  and  ontondied  to 
the  Company  itarif.    I  bey  leave  to  appeal  to 

every  gentleman  oonvenant  in  the  Company's 
afiairs,  whether  this  measure  is,  in  the  nataie  of 
things,  practicable  at  this  moment.  That  the 
sepantioD  of  the  commerce  from  the  govenunent 
of  the  East  may  be  ultimately  brought  about,  I 
doubt  not.  But  when  geDtleraen  reflect  upon 
the  immediate  state  of  the  Company's  aflaira ; 
when  they  reflect  that  their  govenuneot  was 
carried  oa  fat  the  sake  of  their  oommerce  -,  that 
both  have  been  blended  together  for  ench  a  se- 
ttee of  years;  when  they  review  the  peculiar, 
perfdexed,  and  involved  state  of  the  eastern  ter> 
ritmiea,  their  dissimilitude  to  every  system  in 
this  part  of  the  globe,  and  consider  the  deep  and 
kborioos  delibention  wi^  which  every  step  for 
tiM  establishment  of  a  sahitary  frian  of  govem- 
nwnt,  in  the  nMMn  of  the  preeent  odioos  one,  most 
bo  taken — the  otter  impoesihili^  of  instantly  de- 
taohiog  the  govemiog  power  from  iatwferenoe 
irith  the  commercial  body,  will  be  clear  and  in- 
dabitable. 

A  gentleman  has  asked,  Why  not  choose  the 
Commissioner*  out  of  the  [present]body  of  Direct- 
ors ;  and  why  not  leave  the  choice  of  the  ^$»utant 
Directors  in  the  Court  of  Proprietors  ?  That  is  to 
say,  why  not  do  that  which  would  infallibly  undo 
all  you  are  aiming  at  7  I  mean  no  general  dis- 
paragement when  I  say  that  the  body  of  the  Di- 
rectors have  given  memorable  proo&  that  they 
are  not  the  sort  of  people  to  whom  any  man  can 
look  for  the  success  or  salvation  of  India.  Among 
tbem  diero  are,  without  doubt,  some  individuals 
respectable  both  for  tbeir  knowledge  and  integ- 
riiy ;  but  I  put  it  to  the  candor  of  gentlemen, 
whether  they  (U-e  the  species  of  men  whose  wis- 
dom, energy,  and  diligence  would  give  any  prom- 
ise (^emancipating  the  East  India  concerns  from 
their  present  disasters  and  disgraces.  Indeed, 
both  questiona  may  be  aaswerwl  in  two  words. 
Why  not  dioose  the  Directors,  uAo  Aaw  ruintd 
tilt  Company  f  Why  not  leave  the  power  ofeleo- 
tion  in  the  [Hoprietors,  toko  kavt  ^aarttd  tvtry 
good  atUm^td  hy  Uu  Direeton  ? 

The  last  point  adverted  to  \fj  the  learned  gen- 
tleman relates  to  ttijhicMcs ;  and  upon  his  re- 
marks, combined  with  what  fell  from  some  oth> 
ers  upon  the  same  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  make 
a  few  (^xervations.  Much  of  my  life  has  been 
employed  to  diminish  the  inordinale  influence  of 
the  Crown.  In  common  wilh  others,  I  succeed- 
ed ;  and  I  glory  in  it.'°  To  support  that  kind  of 
influence  which  1  formerly  subverted,  is  n  deed  of 
which  I  shall  never  deserve  to  be  accused.  The 
aflirmation  with  which  I  flrst  introduced  this  plan, 
I  now  repeat.  I  reassert,  that  this  bill  as  little 
augments  the  influence  of  the  Crown  as  an}'  meas- 

'*  Mr  Fox  sndhii  frienda  hnrt  loni;  uri;ed,  ni)')  anc- 
eeeded  *X  last  in  pMsinir,  the  relebraceil  reaolation 
drawn  ep  by  Mr.  Dniuiing,  "Thkt  tlie  Influence  of 
llie  Cmwn  has  hicreased,  is  incresaior,  and  aught  to 
be  dimiHuked,"  He  applies  this  priw.-iple  vwy  bsp- 
pily  to  tlie  preaent  caie,  hy  thaw'inn  that  tht^  Com- 
mlasiofiera  mast  be  raiieil  above  that  iuflnence,  if 
tliay  ara  lo  diacbarga  their  duty. 


are  vhioh  can  ba  dwised  for  dm  govemment  of 
India,  that  presents  the  slightest  prmnise  of  solid 
success ;  and  that  it  tends  to  iooreaae  it  in  a  far 
less  degree  than  the  bill  proposed  by  the  learned 
gentleman  [Mr.  Dondas].  The  very  genius  of 
influence  consists  in  hope  or  fear;  fear  of  losii^ 
what  we  have,  or  hope  of  gaining  more.  Make 
these  Commissioners  removable  at  will,  and  you 
set  all  the  little  passions  of  human  nature  aBiiat. 
If  benefit  can  be  derived  from  the  bill,  you  bad 
better  bum  it  than  make  the  duration  short  of  the 
time  necessary  to  accomplish  the  plans  it  is  des- 
tined for.  T^ot  consideration  pointed  out  the  ex* 
pedienoy  of  a  fixed  period,  and  in  that  respect  it 
aoowds  with  the  principle  of  the  learned  genUe- 
man's  bill,  with  this  superior  advantage,  that,  in- 
stead of  leaving  the  Commissioners  liable  to  all 
the  infloenoe  whirii  springe  from  the  appointment 
of  a  Oovemor  GeBwal,  remov^tle  at  pleasure, 
this  bill  iaveets  them  wldi  the  power,  fbrthe  inw 
ip€eiJUd,  apon  the  same  teBore  that  British  jndg- 
es  hold  Uieir  atatiou ;  removable  opoe  delinqoeo- 
oy,  punidiable  apon  gaQt ;  bot  fearless  of  power 
if  ibey  discharge  tbeir  trtut,  liable  to  no  sednce- 
ment,  and  with  full  time  and  authority  to  execute 
their  functions  for  the  common  good  of  the  eoon- 
try,  and  for  their  own  glory.  I  beg  of  the  Hoose 
to  attend  to  this  difierence,  and  then  judge  upon 
the  point  of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
contrasted  with  the  learned  gentleman's  bill. 

The  state  of  accDsations  against  me  upon  this 
subject  olinjluenct,  is  truly  curious.  The  learned 
gentleman  [Mr.  Dnndas],  in  strains  of  emphasis, 
declares  that  this  bill  diminishes  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  beyond  all  former  attempts,  and  calls 
upon  those  who  fwroerly  voted  wiib  him  in  sup- 
port of  that  inflaence,  against  our  eSbrts  to  r»> 
dace  it,  and  who  now  sit  near  me,  to  jmn  him  now 
in  opposing  my  attempts  to  diminish  that  darling 
influence.  HetellathemI"ont.HerodedHemdi" 
that  I  am  ont^ing  all  my  former  outdoing* ;  and 
proclaims  me  as  the  merciless  and  insatiate  en- 
emy of  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 

Down  sits  the  learned  gentlemen,  and  up  Marts 
an  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Martin],  with  a 
charge  against  me,  npon  the  same  subject,  of  a 
nature  the  direct  reverie.  I  have  four;ht  under 
your  banners,  cries  the  honorable  ^enileman, 
asainst  that  fell  giant,  the  inflaence  of  the  Crown. 
I  have  bled  in  that  battle  which  you  commanded, 
and  have  a  claim  upon  the  rights  of  5<i)dienihip. 
You  have  conquered  ihrough  us ;  and  now  that 
victory  is  in  your  arms,  you  lum  traitor  to  our 
cause,  and  carry  over  your  powers  to  the  enemy. 
The  fiercest  of  your  former  combatants  in  the 
cause  of  influence  falls  far  short  of  you  at  this 
moment ;  your  attempts  in  re-erecting  ibis  mon- 
ster exceed  all  the  exertions  of  year  former  foes. 
This  night  you  will  make  the  influence  of  ihe 
Cniwn  a  Colossi!!!,  that  shall  bestride  the  land 
and  cmsh  every  impe«liment.  I  impeach  yon 
for  treachery  to  your  ancient  principles  I  Cotne, 
come,  and  divide  with  os  1 1 

This  honorable  gentleman,  after  a  thrust  or 
two  at  the  Coalition,  sits  down;  and  while  the 
House  is  perplexing  itself  to  reconcile  these  wide 
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diBerences,  the  right  honoraUe  gentlemao  (Mr. 
Pitt]  over  the  «ray  eonfbunda  all  past  oontradio* 
tion,  by  combining,  in  bis  own  parson,  tbese  ex- 
travagant extremes.  He  uihiovledg«M  that  be 
baa  digested  a  paradox ;  and  a  parados  well  he 
might  eall  it,  for  never  did  a  grosser  one  pnule 
the  intelleots  oTa  poblio  aasambly.  By  a  mirao- 
oloos  kind  of  discernment,  be  bas  foand  oat  that 
the  bill  both  increoMta  and  diminighti  the  influ- 
ence or  the  Crown ! 

The  bill  diminishes  the  influence  or  the  Crown, 
says  one ;  yoo  are  wrong,  says  a  second,  it  in- 
creases it :  yoQ  are  both  right,  says  a  third,  for 
it  both  increases  and  diminishes  the  infloence  o( 
the  Crown  I  Now;  as  most  members  have  one 
or  other  of  these  opinions  upon  the  subject,  the 
honorable  gentleman  can  saTely  join  with  all 
parties  npoD  this  point ;  but  few,  I  tmat,  will  be 
found  to  join  Aim  /" 

Thas,  sir,  is  this  bill  ccnobated,  and  thus  am  I 
accused.  The  nature  and  substance  of  these  ob- 
jeotimis  I  construe  as  the  strongest  eomment 
upon  the  excellence  oT  the  bill,  ir  a  more  ra- 
tional oppositioa  could  be  made  to  it,  no  donbt  it 
wookl.  The  troth  is,  it  increases  the  inflneato 
or  the  Crown,  and  the  influence  of!  party,  as  little 
as  possible ;  and  if  the  reform  'of  India,  or  any 
other  matter,  is  to  be  postponed  until  a  scheme 
be  devised  i^inst  which  ingenuity,  or  ignorance, 
or  caprice,  shall  not  raise  objections,  the  aflairs 
of  human  life  mast  stand  still. 

I  beg  the  House  will  attend  a  little  to  the 
cofKi.irt  of  manner  in  which  the  progress  of  this 
Mr.  pm.  |,;||  j,^  jjggp  retarded,  especially  by  the 
right  hnnorable  gentlemtui  [Mr.  Pitt].  First,  the 
memlierif  were  not  all  in  town,  and  time  was  de- 
sired upon  that  account.  Next,  the  finances  of 
the  East  India  Company  were  misstated  by  me, 
and  lime  was  desired  to  prove  that.  The  time 
came,  and  the  proors  were  exhibited,  counsel 
heard,  and  yet  the  issne  wa«,  that  my  former 
statement,  instead  ofbeing  controvertedi  became 
more' established  by  the  very  proofs  which  were 
broiijfht  to  overturn  it.  The  honorable  gentleman 
ha.<i  misreprcvented  me  to-ni^ht  again.  He  has 
an  evident  pleasnre  in  it,  which,  indeed,  I  can  not 
prevent ;  but  I  can  prevent  this  House  and  this 
country  from  believing  hhn.  He  prefers  the  ati- 
tborily  of  his  own  conception  (eager  enough,  in 
all  conseienRe,  to  misunderstand  me)  of  what  I 
said,  to  my  own  repeated  declarations  of  my  own 
meaning.  He  suppo)>es  I  mistake,  beoaose  he 
wishes  it.  I  never  did  say,  the  Company  were 
absolute  bankrupts  to  the  amount  of  the  debt ; 
but  1  said  there  was  immediate  necessity  of  pay- 
ing that  given  sum,  without  any  immediate  means 
of  providing  for  it.    The  account  of  the  Com- 

Mr.  Fox  did  not  vety  often  indolge  in  hnaxtr; 
be  was  usually  too  mneh  in  aanMst  to  do  it ;  bat,  in 
exposing  ihe  looonsisteocy  of  bis  opponents,  be 
canght  the  very  spirit  of  Lord  North.  Tims  be 
gave  the  Hunse  the  relief  of  a  hearty  laogh  after  a 
sitting  of  ten  hoora,  a.id  laid  the  fonndation,  at  the 
same  time,  of  tbe  conclusion  which  he  draws,  that 
bis  scheme  can  not  be  fiir  from  righ^  when  opposed 
oo  Boch  coDtra^lory  gronitds. 


pany's  circunutanees,  presented  last  week,  fur- 
nished matter  of  triumph  to  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman for  the  fall  space  of  three  hoars ;  that  is 
to  say,  while  counsel  were  at  the  bar.  I  made 
no  objection  to  tbe  aoooant  hot  this  trifiing  one, 
that  dCl  2,000,000  were  stated  whieb  ou^it  not 
to  appear  at  all  there,  and  which  were  placed 
there  only  for  delnsion  and  fallaoy.  I  never  ob- 
jected to  die  arithmetio  of  tbe  account  The 
sums,  I  doubt  not,  were  accurately  cast  up  even 
to  a  figure.  Yet  Uie  House  will  recollect  that  the 
honorable  gentleman,  about  this  very  hour  of  that 
debate,  endeavored  to  protract  the  bostness  to  the 
next  day,  upon  assuring  the  House  that  the  Com- 
pany would  then  support  their  statement.  I  re- 
fosed  to  accede,  because  I  knew  the  matter  to  be 
mere  shifting  and  maneuvering  for  a  vote,  and 
that  the  Com|tany  could  not  support  their  state- 
ment. Was  I  right?  The  House  sees  whether 
I  was.  The  House  sees  the  flnance  post  is  now 
totally  abandoned,  and  for  tbe  best  reason  in  Ihe 
world,  because  it  is  no  longer  tenable.  But  the 
honorable  gentleman  is,  indeed,  a  man  of  resour- 
ces. He  now  gives  me  a  ekailmgt ;  and  J  beg 
the  House  to  remarii  that  I  accept  his  challenge, 
and  that  I  prophecy  he  will  no  more  meet  me 
upon  this  than  npon  tbe  fbrmer  pwnta.** 

Bat  there  b  no  lunit  to  a  yoathfbl  and  vigor- 
ous Guioy.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  just 
now,  in  very  aerions  terms,  and  with  all  hit  ha- 
bitual gravity,  engages,  if  tbe  House  will  join 
in  opposing  us  to-night,  that  he  wQI  digest  and 
methodize  a  plan,  the  outline  of  which  he  baa 
already  conceived.  He  hss  nothing  now  to  of- 
fer ;  but  justly  confiding  in  the  fertility  trf"  his 
own  imagination,  and  the  future  exercise  of  his 
faculties,  he  promises  that  he  will  bring  a  plan, 
provided  the  majority  of  this  House  will  join  him 
to-night.  Now,  if  ever  an  idea  was  thrown  out 
to  pick  up  a  stray  vote  or  two  in  the  heel  of  a 
debate,  by  a  device,  the  idea  thrown  out  a  while 
ago  by  the  hmorable  gentleman  is  precisely 
such.  But  if  I  can  augur  rightly  from  the  com- 
plexion of  tbe  House,  his  present  will  have  ex- 
actly the  same  success  with  all  bis  past  strata- 
gems to  oppose  this  bill." 

His  learned  friend  [Mr.  Dor  das],  with  singu- 
lar placidness,  without  smile  or  sneer,  ^ 
has  said,  "  as  this  measure  was  prob-  {j;;^'^'''** 
ably  decided  upon  some  time  since, 
the'  East  India  Company,  vtko  could 
not  ixptct  tuch  a  blow,  ought  to  have  been  in- 
formed of  the  intended  project.    The  Company 
was  evidently  unaware  of  this  attack,  and,  in 
fairness,  should  have  been  apprised  of  it."  Does 
tbe  learned  gentleman  imagine  that  men  are  in 
their  sober  senses  who  listen  to  such  cavilii^ 
and  quibbling  opposition  7    The  Company  unib- 
ware  of  this  attack  I    The  learned  gentleman't 
own  labors,  independent  of  any  other  intinutfam, 


Mr.  Pitt  had  challenged  Hr.  Fox  to  discnsa  with 
him  tbe  particalara  of  a  stateraenl  drawn  oat  hy  tbe 
Company,  to  which  Hr.  Fox  had  objected. 

"  He  was  right;  for  the  ministry  had  an  accesaioi 
of  five  votes  this  night  above  tbe  fonner  diviskn. 
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had  been  an  unple  warDing  lo  the  Compooy  to 
be  prepared.  Every  mui  in  the  kingdum,  who 
reads  a  newsp&per,  expected  something ;  axui 
the  only  wonder  wiih  the  nation  was,  how  it 
could  be  80  long  delayed.  The  reporu  of  the 
coaiiniitee»  alarmed  tlie  public  so  much,  for  the 
honor  of  the  country,  and  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Company,  that  all  eyes  were  upon  East  India 
affiurs.  This  sort  of  obeervaiion  had,  indeed, 
much  better  come  from  any  other  man  in  this 
Kmuc  than  from  that  klenttcal  gentleman. 

If  these  were  not  sufficient  to  rouse  the  atten- 
tion and  dil^ence  of  the  Company,  hia  Majesty's 
qieeoh  at  the  commeoceroeot  and  conclusion  of 
the  late  session  of  Parltunent  gave  them  note 
of  preparatiim  in  the  most  plain  and  decisive 
terms.  In  his  o|i«iing  speech)  his  Majesty  thus 
speaks  to  Parliament  upon  the  subject  of  India  ; 

"The  regulation  of  a  vast  territory  in  Asia 
opens  a  large  field  for  your  wisdom,  prudence, 
ud  foresight.  1  trust  that  you  will  be  able  to 
form  some  fundamental  laws  which  may  make 
their  connection  with  Great  Britain  a  blessing 
to  India;  and  that  you  will  take  therein  proper 
measures  to  give  all  foreign  nations,  in  matters 
of  foreign  commerce,  an  entire  and  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  probity,  punctuality,  and  good  or- 
der of  our  governmeiil.  You  may  be  assured 
that  whalever  depends  upon  lue  shall  be  execu- 
ted with  a  steadiness  which  can  alone  preserve 
that  part  oi  my  dominioDs,  or  the  commerce 
which  arises  from  it." 

The  learned  gentleman,  who  knows  more  oif 
the  dispositioos  of  the  Cabinet  [Lord  Sielbama's] 
at  thkt  time  than  I  d(^  can  better  tell  whether 
any  measure  of  this  nature  was  then  intended. 
The  words  are  very  wide,  and  seem  to  portend, 
at  least,  something  very  important;  but  wheth- 
er any  thing  similar  to  this  measure  was  meant, 
OS  this  pa.ssagB  seems  to  imply,  or  not,  is  indif> 
ferent  to  the  point  in  question  ;  this  is  clear  from 
it,  that  it  gives  a  very  ceremonious  warning  to 
the  East  India  Company  ;  enough  sorely  to  ex- 
pose the  weakness  and  futility  of  the  learned 
gentleman's  remark.  The  changes  and  circum- 
stances of  the  cabinet,  in  the  course  of  (be  lost 
session,  con  be  the  only  excuse  for  the  delay  of 
some  decisive  measure  with  regard  to  India; 
and  if,  in  addition  to  all  these,  any  thing  more  is 
requisite  to  confirm  the  notoriety  of  Parliament's 
being  to  enter  upon  the  business,  the  following 
paragraph  of  the  King's  closing  speech,  last 
July,  completes  the  mass  of  evidence  against 
the  learned  gentleman. 

His  Majesty,  after  intimating  a  belief  that  be 
AM  be  obliged  to  call  his  Parliament  together 
aorliw  than  usual,  thus  speaks: 

''The  consideration  of  the  a&irs  of  the  East 
Indies  will  require '  to  be  resumed  as  early  as 
poHsible,  and  to  be  pursued  with  a  serious  and 
unremitting  attention."  Superadd  to  all  this  the 
part  of  the  King's  opening  speech  this  year  upon 
India ;  and  if  the  whole  do  not  constitute  sufti* 
cient  te«itiraony  that  the  Company  had  full  no- 
tice, nothing  can. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  learned  gen- 


tleman accuses  us  of  surprising  the  Company  •, 
and  his  right  honorable  friend  [Mr.  Pitt],  in  hopes 
his  propcMal  of  uiother  bill  may  have  weight  in 
the  division,  repeats  the  hackneyed  charge  of 
precipitation,  and  forces  the  argument  for  delay 
in  a  taunt,  "  that  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  our  tor- 
ments  by  sending  this  bill  to  the  other  House." 
The  honorable  geottemaD's  talents  are  splendid 
and  various;  but  I  assure  him  that  all  his  efibrts 
for  the  last  eight  days  have  not  given  me  a  sin- 
gle torment.  .  Were  I  to  choose  a  species  of 
opposition  to  insure  a  ministerial  tranquillity,  it 
would  be  the  kind  of  oppositimi  which  this  bill 
has  reoeived ;  in  which  every  thing  brought  to 
Confute  has  tended  to  confirm,  and  in  which  the 
arguments  adduced  to  expose  the  weakness  have 
furnished  materials  to  establish  the  wisdom  of 
the  measure.  So  impossible  is  it,  without  some- 
thing of  a  tolerable  cause,  even  for  the  right  hon- 
woble  gentleman's  abilities  to  have  eflecl,  though 
his  genius  may  make  a  floorisbing  and  superior 
figure  in  the  attempt  I 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  other  parts  of  the  de- 
bate, I  wish  to  say  one  word  upon  a  remark  of 
the  learned  gentleman  [Mr.  Dandas];  he  says, 
that  the  clause  relative  to  the  zemindars  was 
suggested  by  hia  observations.''*  God  forbid  I 
should  detract  from  (be  merit,  or  diminish  the 
desert  of  any  man.  TJadoubtedly  that  excellent 
part  of  the  regulation  bill  derives  from  the  learn- 
ed genUeman ;  and  if  he  were  in  this  House 
when  I  intFoduced  the  subject  India  he  wouM 
have  known,  that  I  did  him  full  and  oompleie 
justice  upon  that  point. 

My  ncjile  friend  [Lord  John  Cavendi^]  haa 
said,  this  bill  does  not  arise  from  the  Rmigmad* 
poverty  of  the  Company,  but  that  06-  ''^^ 
tral  poliqf  and  national  honor  demanded  it. 
Upon  the  last  day  this  bill  was  debated,  I  con- 
fined myself  chiefly  to  the  demonstration  ol'  the 
fallacy  and  imposture  of  that  nouble  schedule 
presented  by  the  East  India  Company ;  and,  hav- 
ing proved  its  lalsehood,  I  can  now  with  the 
greater  safety  declare,  that  if  every  shilling  of 
that  fictitious  property  were  real  and  forthcom- 
ing, a  bill  of  this  nature  was  not  therefore  the 
less  necessary.    I  thought  we  were  fully  under- 
stood upon  this  point,  from  the  opening  speech 
in  this  business,  which  did  not  so  degrade  the 
measure  as  to  say  it  originated  in  the  poverty  of 
the  Company.    This,  as  my  noble  fn'end  rightly 
remarks,  was  the  smallest  reason  for  its  adop- 
tion, and  this  opinion  is  not,  as  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt]  insinuates,  ''shifting," 
but  recognizing  and  recording  the  true  grounds 
of  .the  bill.    If  any  misunderstanding,  t^n,  has 
hitherto  taken  place  upon  this  IkmI,  it  will,  I 
trust,  cease  henceforth ;  ai)d  so  odious  a  libel 
upon  this  country  will  not  pass  ourreat,  us  that 
sordid  motives  only  induced  tbe  government  ot 
England  to  that  which  we  were  bound  to  do,  as 
politicians,  as  Christians,  and  as  men,  by  every 


■*  The  lemindanh  or  native  laodkxds,  had  a  r^t 
of  inberitauce  conflnned  tu  diem  in  Mr.  Fox's  sec- 

ODd  bill. 
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ootmideratioii  wfaioh  tnftkea  a  iMkn  reBpeot83>le, 
gnnXf  sod   lorions  > 

Having  vindioated  the  bill  from  this  aqwrsiun, 
and  foaaded  it  upon  that  baHs  wbich  every  hon- 
est and  wnihle  man  in  England  roust  ap^HYtve, 
1  may  be  allowed  to  eay,  that  some  regard  may 
.he  had  even  to  the  mean  and  mercenary  upM 
this  subject— a  portim  oT  whom  we  have  here, 
in  common  with  all  olher  eountries.  Will  soch 
men  endnre  with  temper  a  constant  drain  npon 
this  kingdom,  for  the  sake  of  this  monopolisiRg 
corporation?  Will  those,  for  instance,  whoclam* 
or  against  a  twopenny  tax,  afford,  with  good  hn- 
mor,  million  after  million  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ?  The  Sinking  Pond  is  at  this  moment 
a  million  the  worse  for  the  deficiency  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  and  as  the  noble  Lord  [Lord  J.  Cavendish] 
says,  an  extent  [execution]  most  in  three  weeks 
arrest  their  property,  if  Parliament  does  not  in- 
terpose, or  enable  ihero  to  dischai^e  a  part  oT 
their  debt  to  the  Crown.  Let  those,  therefore, 
who  ^ink  the  commerce  ought  to  be  instantly 
separated  Trofn  the  dominion  (were  that  at  this 
time  possible),  and  who  think  it  oogbt  to  be  left 
whidly  in  the  present  hands,  reflect  that  the- 
fbrmatioo  of  a  vigorous  system  of  govern ment 
for  India  is  Dot  more  incumbent  apoD  as  than 
the  establishment  of  the  eastern  trade,  upon 
such  prinoi|des  of  solidity  and  fitness  as  shall 
give  some  just  hopes  that  the  pabKo  may  be 
speedily  .relieved  from  the  monstrooa  pressnre 
of  constantly  supporting  the  indigence  of  the 
Company. 

1  have  spoke  of  myself  very  often  in  the  course 
K-Aw*  rfi  of  what  I  have  said  this  night,  and  must 
CTTi,*,''  speak  still  more  frequently  in  the  coarse 
t»  xr  f  ,11.  of  ^hat  I  have  to  say.  The  House  will 
•>ee  this  awkward  task  is  rendered  indispensable, 
iiifiniiely  more  having  been  said  concerning  me, 
during  the -debate,  than  concerning  the  question, 
wliii.-b  is  the  proper  subject  of  agitation.  The 
riuht  htmorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt)  soys,  that 
nothing  ever  happened  to  give  him  an  ill  inpces- 
4ion  of  my  charaoter,  or  to  prevent  a  nHtfoal 
eirtifldence.  He  says  rightly ;  there  have  bean 
inierohanges  of  civility,  and  amicable  baUts  be- 
tween OS,  in  which  I  trust  I  have  given  him  no 
eaune  to  oom[dain.  Bat  after  pronoonoing  a 
brilliant  eulogy  npon  me  and  my  capacity  to 
ser\-e  the  conntry,  the  honorable  gentleman  con- 
siders me,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  dangerous 
mtin  in  the  kingdom.  (Mr.  Pitt  said  across  the 
Htiusc,  "  dangeroua  only  from  this  meanrt.'" 
Til  which  Mr.  Fox  instantly  made  this  reply.) 
I  call  upon  the  House  to  attend  to  the  honorable 
gciilleman.  He  thinks  nte  dangerous  only  from 
ihiH  measure,  and  confesses  that  hitherto  be  has 
seen  nothing  in  my  conduct  to  obliterate  his  good 
opinion.  Compare  this  with  his  opposition  dur- 
ing the  lost  and  the  present  sessioa.  Let  every 
man  reflect,  ihat  up  to  this  moment  Ae  honora- 
ble gentleman  deemed  me  worthy  of  confidence, 
and  competent  to  my  situation  in  the  state.  I 
thank  him  ibr  the  tupport  he  baa  afforded  to  the 
minister  he  thus  esteemed,  and  shall  not  press 
the  advantage  he  gives  me,  hrtber  than  leavmg 


to  himself  to  reconcile  his  practice  and  hia  doe- 
trine  in  the  best  manner  he  can." 

III.  The  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt]  coald 
not  for  one  night  pass  1^'  the  Coalition;  rhvCudl- 
yet  I  think  be  might  have  chosen  a  Atler 
time  to  express  his  indignation  f^rainst  the  noble 
Lord  [Lord  North]  than  tbe  pr^nt  moment. 
An  attack  upon  the  nnhle  Lord  in  his  presence, 
would  bear  a  more  libei-ol  color;  and  the  cause 
of  his  absence  now  would  surely  rather  disana 
than  irritate  a  generous  enemy!"  There  nre 
distinctions  in  hatred,  and  the  direst  foes  upon 
such  occasions  moderate  (Weir  aversion.  Tbe 
Coalition  is,  however,  a  frutlfnl  topic;  anil  ihe 
power  of  traducing  it,  which  the  u-cakcst  and 
meanest  creatures  in  the  country  enjny  and  ex- 
ercise, is  of  course  eqnalh'  vested  in  men  of  rank 
and  parts,  thongh  every  man  of  parL^  aiul  rank 
would  not  be  apt  to  pnnicipair  the  privilege. 
Upon  the  Coalition,  the  honorable  gentleman  is 
welcome  to  employ  his  ingenuity,  (nit  upon  an- 
other subject  alluded  la  by  him  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  advise,  nay,  even  to  in^tnict  him. 

In  what  system  of  ethics  will  the  honorable 
gentleman  Und  the  precept  tanght  of  ripping  up 
old  sores,  and  reviving  animosities  among  indi- 
viduals, of  whieh  the  parties  themselves  retain 
no  memory?"  This  kind  of  practice  may  incur 
a  much  worse  chaise  than  weakness  of  under- 
standing, and  subject  a  man  to  much  greater  im- 
putations than  are  commonly  applied  to  political 
mistakes  of  party  violence.  Tbe  sottndness  of 
the  Ariirf  may  be  liable  to  suspicion,  and  'he 
mora)  character  be  hi  danger  of  suflcring  hy  it 
in  the  opinion  of  mankind.  To  cover  the  heats 
and  obliterate  the  sen^e  of  former  qnnrreis  l^e- 
tween  tvro  persons,  is  a  very  distingiiisheil  vir- 
tue; to  renew  the  sahject  of  such  dilfercnces, 
and  attempt  the  revival  of  such  disputes,  de-werves 
a  name  which  I  could  give  it,  if  that  honomhle 
gentleman  had  not  forgotten  himself,  and  fallen 
into  some  snch  deviation.  He  values  himwlf,  1 
doubt  not,  too  moch  again  to  make  a  nrailar  slip^ 
and  must  even  feel  thankful  to  me  for  tbe  coun- 
sel I  thus  take- the  13>erty  to  give  him. 

An  honorable  gentleman  under  the  gallery 
[Mr.  Martin],  to  whom  an  abnse  of  the  Coatitiun 
seems  a  sort  of  luxury,  wishes  that  a  starling 
were  at  the  right  hand  of  iba  chair  to  cry  oat 
"  disgraceful  Coalition  t"  Sir,  upon  this  subject 
I  riiall  say  bat  a  few  words. 

Tbe  calamitous  situation  f>f  this  coantry  re- 
quired an  administration  whose  stabil-  nr<^>r  of 
ity  could  give  it  a  tone  of  firmness  "-i-"-"™ 
with  foreign  nations,  and  promise  some  hope  of 
restoring  the  faded  glories  of  the  country.  Such 

There  is  a  great  dexteri^  in  tins  reftoft,  and 
■oDwtbing  of  tiiat  overTtaduMfr  bi  the  asasnirtian, 
that  Mr.  Pitt  bad  "seen  nothing  in  his  conriocr  to 
obliterate  bis  e^ood  opinion,"  which  we  sometimaa 
■ee  in  Demosthenes. 

1*  Lord  Honb  left  At  House,  in  a  state  of  indis- 
posttkm,  about  midnight. 

"  AUnding  to  riie  psM  age  qnoted  by  If  r.  Pitt  from 
thai  fanxms  speech  of  Mr.  Fox's,  which  prodocod 
tbe  duel  balweea  bim  and  Hr.  Adam. 
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an  BdmiBHtntion  onnld  not  be  fernMd  withoat 
conu  jnnctioa  eS  ths  parliat;  and  ir  former  diBer- 
ences  were  lo  be  an  iawnnoaatable  barrier  to 
anion,  DO  ebaooe  of  nlntioa  remaiBed  fur  the 

country,  aa  it  is  well  known  that  four  public  men 
could  not  be  found  who  had  not  at  one  time  or 
other  taken  opposite  sidea  in  politics.  The  great 
cause  of  iliOerenoe  between  us  and  the  noble 
LT)rfl  in  the  blue  ribbon  [Lord  North]  no  longer 
cxixtcd ;  his  pereonal  character  stood  high ;  and 
thinking  it  safer  to  trust  bira  than  those  who  had 
bi-t'ore  deceived  us,  we  preferred  to  unite  wilh 
the  ni^le  Lord.  A  similar  juncUon  in  1737," 
a^ains't  which  a  similar  clamor  was  ruj«d,  saved 
the  empire  from  rain,  and  raised  it  above  the 
rivalithip  of  all  its  enemies.  The  country,  when 
we  came  into  office,  bore  not  a  very  auspieious 
complexion ;  yet,  sir,  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing 
it  once  again  resume  its  consequence  in  the  sca^ 
ol  natiunii,  and  make  as  splendid  a  fignre  as  ever. 
Thiwe  who  have  asserted  tbe  impoasibiiily  of  our 
ajtreeing  with  the  noble  Lord  and  his  friends 
were  fahw  prophets,  lor  evenia  have  belied  their 
augury.  We  have  diDbred  like  men,  and  like 
men  we  have  agreed. 

A  liedy  of  the  bcitt  and  honestcst  men  in  this 
HuuKC.  who  serve  their  country  without  any 
other  reward  than  the  ^lory  of  ibe  distnicreMed 
dii^ihanie  of  their  public  duly,  approved  that 
jiinciiim,  and  sanctify  the  measure  by  their  cor- 
dial supiKtrt. 

Such,  sir,  is  this  Coalition,  which  the  state  of 
the  country  rendered  indispenrable,  and  far  which 
the  hiHlory  of  every  country  recordn  a  thousand 
precedents ;  yet  to  this  the  term  di^gracefiil  is 
applied!  Is  it  not  extraordinary,  then,  that  (ren- 
tlemen  should  be  under  such  spells  of  false  delu- 
aion  as  not  to  see  that  if  calling  it  disgraceful 
makes  it  so.  these  epitbeu  opmie  with  eqnal 
force  against  tfaemselveat  If  tbe  Coalition  be 
disgraeefnl,  what  is  the  anli-Coo/ilton/  When 
I  aee  tbe  right  honorable  genltemaa  [Mr.  Pill) 
anrivaaded  by  the  early  objeea  of  his  political, 
nay,  hia  hereditary"  hatred,  and  hear  him  revile 
the  Coalitimi,  I  am  lost  in  the  astonishment  how 
men  oao  be  ao  blind  to  their  own  situation  as  to 
attempt  to  wound  as  in  this  particalar  point,  pos- 
sessed as  we  are  the  power  of  retnming  the 
same  blow,  with  tbe  vulnerable  part  staring  us 
directly  in  the  face.  If  the  honorable  gentla- 
man  under  the  gallery  [Mr.  Martin]  wishes  that 
a  starling  were  perched  np  on  tbe  right  hand  of 
the  chair,  I  tell  him  that  the  wish  is  just  as  rea>. 
sonable  lo  have  another  starlinir  upon  the  left 
hand  of  the  chair,  to  chirp  op  Coalition,  against 
Coalititm,  and  so  harmoniie  thdr  maloal  dia* 
graoe,  if  disgrace  there  be. 

With  the  same  consistency,  an  honorable  gen< 
tleman  calls  us  dtttrttn        U»I    A  few  cold 

That  of  Lord  Chatham  with  the  Duke  oTNew- 
castle. 

Mr.  JenkiBMin,  Mr.  Dnndas,  te,  sat  near  Mr. 

Pitt. 

**  This  refeti  to  liie  resifmatioo  oT  Mr.  Fox.  Mr. 
Bw^e,  aad  the  other  Bookii^am  Whigs,  iriiaa 
Lnrd  awUnimo  seised  the  reiaa  of  govenmaaL 


and  disafleetad  members  fall  oC  then  torn  abuat, 
aod,  to  palliate  their  own  defeetioD,  call  the  bo<ly 
of  the  army  dmrtm  S  Wt  have  not  deserted ; 
here  we  are,  a  firm  phalanx.  I^eserted,  indeed, 
we  have  beien  in  the  moment  -of  disaster,  but 
never  dejected,  and  seldom  complaining.  Some 
of  those  who  rose  upon  our  wreck,  and  who 
eagerly  grasped  that  power  which  we  had  the 
lahor  of  erecting,  now  call  us  deserters.  We 
retort  the  term  with  just  indignation.  Yet  while 
they  presume  we  have  the  attributes  of  men. 
they  would  expect  us  to  have  the  obduracy  of 
savages.  They  would  have  our  rcsicntments  in- 
satiate, our  rancor  eternal.  In  our  opinion,  nn 
oblivion  of  useless  animosity  is  much  more  n^w 
ble ;  and  in  that  tbe  conduct  of  our  accusers  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  ub.  But  1  beg  of  tbe  H<Hise, 
and  I  wish  the  world  to  observe,  that  although, 
like  ibem,  we  have  abandoned  oar  enmitieft.  we 
have  not,  like  them,  reiin(|u>!^hcd  oar  rrieudshiiw. 
There  is  a  set  of  men,  who,  from  the  mere  vmn> 
ity  of  having  conset)aenee  as  dteitivt  voters,  ob- 
ject to  all  stable  government.  Thew  men  hate 
to  see  an  ailminislralion  so  fixed  as  not  \n  lie 
movable  by  Iheir  vote.  They  axsnme  Ihuir  dig- 
nity on  the  mere  negative  merit  of  not  accept* 
ins  places;  and  in  the  pride  of  this  sclf-tlenial, 
and  the  vanity  of  fancied  indepeudcnt'c.  ihey  ob- 
ject to  every  system  that  has  a  solid  basis,  be- 
cnuw  iheir  conset|nence  is  nnfclt.  Of  sui-h  nwn 
I  can  not  be  the  panegyrist,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
some  such  men  are  among  the  most  estimable 
in  the  House.*' 

IV.  An  honorable  gentleman  advises  me,  for 
the  future,  not  to  mention  the  name  of  xivtOm. 
the  MarqticMs  of  Rockingham,  who,  he 
says,  would  never  countenance  a  bill  of  this  kind. 
This  is  indeed  imposing  hard  conditions  upon 
tboM  who  haf  e  willingly  anflered  a  sort  of  polit- 
ick martyrdom  in  the  ososa  of  that  noble  Lord's 
principles— those  who  sunwdered  pomp  and 
power,  rather  thim  remain  where  his  principles 
ceased  to  be  GkriiinnaMe,  and  were  withering 
into  contempt.  I  venerate  the  name  of  that  noble 
Marqoess,  and  diall  ever  nwntion  it  with  love 
aod  reverence;  bat  at  no  period  of  my  life  with 
more  confidence  than  at  this  m«nmt,  when  I  say 
that  his  soal  speaks  in  every  line  of  tbe  bill  be- 
fore yon,  for  his  sool  speaks  in  every  measure 
of  virtue,  wisdom,  humane  policy,  general  jas< 
tice,  and  national  honor.  The  name  of  the  no- 
ble Lord,  who  enjoys  his  fortune,  has  been  men- 
tioned in  this  debate,  and  will  be  mentioned  again 
by  me.  I  will  tetl  the  honorable  gentleman  that 
this  noble  Lord  [Earl  Pitzwilliam],  though  not 
tbe  issue  of  his  loins,  inherits,  with  his  property, 
the  principles  of  that  noble  Marquess  in  all  their 
purity  and  soundness;  and  is  as  incapable  as  that 
noble  Marquess  himself,  or  as  any  man  on  earth, 

AUnding  probably  to  Mr.  Powys,  who  bad  been 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Fox.  bat  woald  not  vote  with  bim 
after  his  Janctiao  with  Lord  ITorth.  Mr.  Powys.  st 
tbe  openloir  of  tbe  debate,  ascribed  the  crimozious 
fintores  of  the  present  bill  to  Laid  North,  saytag, 
"The  rotwis  Jacob's  voioatbat  tbeioMdi  are  tha 
hands  of  Bsao." 
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of  counteuDcing  luif  act  whioh  either  immedi- 
ktely  or  oltimatelj  tended  to  the  prejadice  of  hia 
country,  or  the  injary  of  the  ConstitntioD.'*  I 
bsve  luid  the  hooor  of  knowing  the  nobie  Earl 
from  an  tmxtf  aga.  I  ham  obtMrred  the  motrrea 
of  hit  aetioas;  I  am  endeaxed  to  him  by  evwy 
tie  of  kindred  ientiment  and  of  mntnal  prinoiple. 
A.  ehamotMT  .more  dignified  and  exnlted  eziatt 
not  in  the  empire ;  a  mind  mora  firmly  attached 
to  the  CoMtitatkm  of  liii  ooimtry.  ISm  ia,  what 
the  nation  woold  daaire  in  the  of  Lord  Roek- 
ingfaam,  the  only  eompenielioD  that  ve  eoold 
have  for  his  loss. 

An  honorable  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
[Mr.  T.  Pitt]  haa  ased  violent  terms  against  this 
bill  and  the  movera  of  it.  Sir,  I  tell  that  honor- 
able gentleman  [looking  him  directly  in  the  face] 
that  the  movers  of  this  bill  are  not  to  be  brow- 
beaten by  studied  gestures,  nor  frightened  by 
tremulous  tones,  solemn  phrases,  or  bard  epi- 
thets. To  arguments  tbey  are  ready  to  reply ; 
but  all  the  notice  they  can  take  of  assertima  is 
to  mark  to  the  House  that  tbey  are  only  aaser> 
tions.  The  honorable  gentleman  again  repeats 
hia  favorite  language  of  our  having  seunf  fipon 
tie  govtnmeHt.  His  Majesty  chaaged  his  minis- 
try last  April,  in  oooseqaenoe  of  a  vote  ti  thia 
Booie;  bin  Meyeaty  did  the  same  twelve  months 
before  [when  Lord  North  was  displaced],  in  c<Mt- 
aeqncnce  of  a  vote  of  ibis  Hqnae.  Hia  Majesty, 
in  so  doing,  followed  the  example  of  his  prede- 
cessor* ;  mi  hia  successors  will,  I  doubt  not,  fol- 
low the  example  of  his  M^eaty.  The  votes  of 
Parliament  have  always  decided  upon  the  dura- 
tion of  the  ministry,  and  alvrays  will,  I  trust.  It 
is  the  nature  of  our  Constitution ;  and  those  who 
dislike  it  had  better  attempt  to  alter  it.  The 
honorable  gentleman  called  the  change  in  1782 
a  glorious  one;  this  in  17S3  a  disgracefnl  one. 
Why  ?  For  a  very  obvious,  though  a  very  bad 
reason.  The  honorable  gentleman  assisted  in  ef- 
fecting the  first,  and  strenuoasly  labored  to  pre- 
vent the  second.  The  first  battle  he  fought  with 
US ;  the  second  against  us,  and  we  vanquished 
him.  In  1782  bis  friends  were  out,  and  voald 
be  M.  In  1783  bis  friends  were  m,  nor  woitld 
go  out.  Thus,  having  done  vitlumt  him  what 
we  once  did  with  him,  the  Honae  aeea  his  mo- 
tive. It  is  bimian  natoie,  certainly ;  but  certain- 
ly not  the  better  part  <^  hnrntii  Batnre.  He  says 
he  is  no  party  man,  and  abhors  a  ^tematic  op- 
pcMtioa.  I  have  always  aoknowledged  myself 
to  be  a  party  man.  I  have  always  acted  with 
a  party  in  whose  principles  I  have  confidence ; 
and  if  I  bad  sncb  an  opinion  of  any  ministry  as 
the  gentleman  professes  to  have  of  us,  I  would 
pursue  their  overthrow  by  a  systematic  opposi- 
tion. I  have  done  so  more  than  onoe,  and  I  think 
that,  in  succeeding,  I  saved  my  country.  Once 
the  right  honorable  gentleman,  as  I  have  said, 
was  with  me,  and  our  conduct  was  fair,  manly, 
constitutional,  and  honorable.    The  next  time 

"  Barl  FitKwilliam  hed  been  named  by  Ur.  Fox 
as  the  first  of  the  Commissionen  nnder  this  bill. 
The  names  of  the  remainder  were  withheld  ontil 
tiM  bill  should  have  pused. 
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he  was  against  me,  and  oar  conduct  was  violent 
and  onoonstitntional,  it  was  trtatonahU  J  And 
yet  the  means  were  in  both  instances  the  same 
— 4he  means  were  the  Totes  of  this  House  I 

A  ganie  of  a  two-fold  qnality  u  phying  by  the 
other  side  of  the  House  upon  this  oecasitm,  to 
which  I  hope  the  Honae,  and  I  hope  the  kingdom, 
will  attend.  Tbey  an  endeavoring  to  injure  na 
throDgb  two  cfaannels  at  the  same  time ;  thnmgk 
a  certain  great  qoartu',  and  through  the  people. 
They  are  attempting  to  alarm  the  first  by  as- 
serting that  thia  bill  increases  the  influence  of 
ministry  »gaiiut  the  Crown;  and  roasing  the 
people,  under  an  idea  that  it  increases  the  influ* 
eace  of  tbe  Crown  agaitut  tlttm.  That  they  will 
fail  in  both,  I  doubt  not.  In  tbe  great  quarter 
I  trust  they  are  well  understood,  and  the  prince- 
ly mind  of  that  high  person  is  a  security  against 
their  devices.  They  are  running  swiftly  to  take 
off  whatever  little  imposition  might  have  been 
put  upon  any  part,  even  d  the  multitude ;  and  I 
wish  to  rescue  the  character  of  the  public  un- 
derstanding from  the  contemptuous  implication, 
that  it  is  capable  of  beiiig  gulled  by  such  arti- 
fioea.  I  feel  for  my  ooontry's  honor  when  I  say 
that  Englidunen,  free  tbemselvea,  and  fond  of 
giving  freedom  to  Olhera,  disdain  these  stralft> 
gems,  and  are  equally  above  the  siUiiiess  of  orad- 
iting  tbe  revilera  of  this  act,  and  tbe  beseneaa 
of  confederating  or  making  oomraon  cauae  with 
those  who  would  support  a  system  wbksb  has 
dishonored  this  eountty,  and  which  keeps  thirty 
millions  of  the  human  race  in  wretchedness.  I 
make  allowances  for  the  hair-brained,  headstrong 
delusions  of  folly  and  igntvanoe,  and  tbe  effects 
of  design.  To  such  evils  every  measure  is  lia- 
ble,  anil  every  man  must  expeot  a  portion  of  the 
consequence.  But  for  tbe  serious  and  grave  de- 
terminations of  the  public  judgment  I  have  the 
highest  valae ;  I  ever  had,  and  ever  shall  have. 
If  it  be  a  weakness,  I  confess  it,  that  to  lose  the 
good  opinion  of  even  the  meanest  man  gives  me 
some  pain ;  and  whatever  triumph  my  enemies 
can  derive  from  such  a  frame  of  mind  they  are 
welcome  to.  I  do  not,  after  Ae  example  of  the 
bonmible  gentleman  Who  began  this  debate  [Mr. 
Powys],  hold  tbe  t^nim  of  eonsUtoents  In  die- 
pttragement.  The  clear  and  decided  opinion  of 
tbe  more  reaaonaUe  and  respectable  aboold,  in 
my  opinion,  weigh  vitb  the  member,  upon  tbe 
same  principle  th^  I  tbink,  the  voice  of  the  na- 
tion should  prevail  in  this  House,  and  in  every 
other  place.  But  when  the  represiBntative  yiekk 
to  the  constituent,  it  should,  indeed,  be  tba 
majority  of  ^e  reasonable  and  respectable ;  and 
not,  as  We  shall  see  in  a  day  or  two,  some  of 
the  bonestest  men  in  England  Tot'-:g  against 
tbe  most  popular  tax  ever  introduced  into  this 
House,  in  direct  opposition  to  their  ovni  convio- 
Uon,  and  not  upon  the  (pinion  of  either  the  more 
respectable  or  reasonable  class  of  their  constit- 
uents." 

My  noble  friend  [Sir  John  Cavendish],  with 
■*  This  refers  to  tbe  B.eGeipt  Tax.  for  the  repesl 

of  which  Alderman  Hewnhan  had  made  a  motiaa 

afow  da^  befae. 
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bia  obixaeteriitio  ^rit,  hu  mO^  Uut  w  iwver 
soaght  power  by  oafaal,  or  iott^s^  ^  under- 
b&nd  operations ;  end  thii  he  laid  in  reply  to  an 
ItODorabte  geutlenuui  [Mr.  T.  Pitt],  whose  con- 
duct denuHistrates  that  he  thinks  Uieee  the  sor- 
est peth  for  bis  friends.  This  bill,  as  a  ground 
of  contention,  is  f«roical.  This  bill,  if  it  admit- 
ted il,  would  be  oombated  upon  its  intrinsio  qnai* 
ities,  and  not  by  abusing  the  Coalition  or  raising 
a  oUmor  about  influence.  But  why  don't  the 
geDtlemen  speak  out  fairly,  as  we  do ;  and  then 
let  the  world  judge  between  us  ?  Our  love  and 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign  are  aa  ardent  and  firm 
as  their  own.  Yet  the  broad  basts  of  public 
character,  upon  whiofa  we  received,  is  the  prin- 
oiple  by  which  we  hope  |o  retain  this  power, 
coQvinced  that  the  surest  road  to  the  favor  of 
the  prmoe  is  by  serving  him  with  zeal  and  fidel- 
ity; that  the  safest  path  lo  popularity  is  by  re- 
doaing  the  burden,  nod  restoring  the  glory  of 
oatk».  I<et  thoae  (looking  at  Mr.  Jenkin- 
son]  who  aim  a(  office  by  otifccr  means,  by  insera- 
table  and  myitetions  methodB,  spedi  out ;  or,  if 
tbey  will  not,  let  the  world  know  it  is  because 
their  arts  will  not  bear  examination,  and  that 
their  safety  consists  in  their  obscurity.^  Our 
principles  are  well  known ;  and  I  should  prefer 
to  perish  with  them,  rather  than  prosper  with 
•ny  other. 

The  honorable  gentleman  under  the  gallery 
[Mr.  MartioJ  also  says  he  dislikes  systematic 
opposition.  Whether  perpetually  rising  op  with 
peevish,  capricious  objeoticns  to  every  thing  pro- 
posed by  us  deserve  that  name  or  not,  I  leave 
the  gentleman  himself  to  determine,  and  leave 
the  Uouse  to  reflect  upon  that  kind  of  conduct 
which  coodenuis  the  theory  of  its  own  constant 
praotioe.  But  1  meet  the  gentleman  directly 
vftn  dta  priniHple  of  the  term-  He  didikes 
systematio  oppositioa;  now  I  like  it.  A  sys- 
tematio  oppositioa  to  a  dangeroos  government 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  noble  eo^loyment  for  the 
brightest  Jaeultiee;  and  if  the  honiHttble  gentle- 
man  think*  our  adminiatiation  a  bad  one,  he  is 
right  to  ocntribate  to  its  downfoll.  OiqKwtion 
is  natural  in  saoh  a  politioa)  system  as  oars.  It 
has  subsisted  in  all  sach  governments;  aod'per- 
bapa  it  is  necessary.  Bat  to  those  who  oppoee, 
it  is  extremely  essential  that  their  manner  of 
ooodncting  it  incur  not  a^nspicioa  of  their  mo- 
tives. If  they  appear  to  oppose  from  disappoint- 
ment, from  mortification,  from  pique,  from  whim, 
the  people  will  be  against  them.  IT  tbey  op- 
pose from  public  principle,  from  love  of  their 
country  rather  than  hatred  to  administration, 
from  evident  conviction  of  the  badness  of  meas- 
nres,  and  a  full  persuasion  that  in  their  resist- 
ance to  men  tbey  are  aiming  at  the  public  wel- 
fare, the  people  wilt  be  with  them.   We  opposed 

Mr.  Jeokinson  had  entered  life  aa  the  prot^gi 
of  Lord  Bate,  and  wu  looked  upon  for  many  yean 
ss  the  pivot  of  every  coort  intrigne,  the  confidential 
agent  of  tlie  King,  and  the  prime  mover  in  all  kinds 
cf  saorat  inflaeaee ;  hence  this  pmnted  sUnsioD.  He 
was  aftecward  known  as  Lord  Haw^boy,  and  at 
a  nbseqnsBt  period  as  Lord  LiveipooL 


upon  tka$  priaoiplai^  and  dw  psc^  were  with 
OS ;  if  we  are  oppesed  open  9th»  principles, 
they  will  not  be  against  na.  Mooh  labor  has 
bcMi  empkTcd  to  ufnse  a  (K^odioe  upon 
prMUit  snbjeirt}  bat  I  have  the  satisfaotion  to 
believe  Chat  the  labor  has  been  fruitless,  making 
a  roasooable  allowance  for  the  mistakes  of  the 
oninformed,  the  first  impressions  of  novelty,  and 
the  natural  result  of  deliberate  malice.  We  de- 
sire to  be  tried  by  the  test  of  this  bill,  and  risk 
oar  charaster  upon  the  issue  j  confiding  ^or- 
ougbly  in  the  good  sense,  the  justice,  nod  the 
spirit  of  Englishmen.  Not  lofty  sounds,  nor  se- 
lected epithets,  nor  ptassiooale  declamation  in 
this  House,  nor  all  the  sordid  efforts  o(  interested 
men  out  of  this  House — of  men  whose  acts  in 
the  East  have  branded  the  British  name,  and 
whoso  ill  gotten  opulence  has  been  wortdng 
through  a  thousand  channels  to  delude  and  de- 
bauch the  poblio  onderstandiog — can  fiuteo 
odium  upon  this  meianre,  or  dnw  an  obloquy 
npon  the  authon  of  it.  We  havs  bean  tried  in 
the  cause  of  the  poblie,  and  until  we  desert  that 
cause  we  are  assured  public  confidence  and 
protection. 

The  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Powys]  has 
supposed  for  me  a  sdiloquy,  and  has  put  into 
my  mouth  some  things  which  I  do  not  think  are 
likely  to  be  attributed  to  me.  He  insinoates  that 
I  was  incited  by  avarice,  ch-  ambition,  or  party 
spirit.  I  have  failings  in  common  with  every 
human  being,  besides  my  own  peculiar  faults ; 
but  of  avarice  I  have  indeed  held  myself  guilt- 
less. My  abuse  has  been  for  many  years  even 
the  profession  of  several  people;  it  was  their 
traflic,  their  livelihckid ;  yet  until  this  moment  I 
knew  not  that  avariee  was  in  the  catalogue  of 
(he  sins  imputed  to  me.  Ambition  t  confess  I 
have,  but  not  ambition  upon  a  narrow  bottom, 
or  built  upon  paltry  [sinoi^es.  If,  from  the  da- 
votion  of  my  life  to  poliiiralolgeots;  if,  from  the 
direetkm  of  my  industry  to  the  attainment  of 
some  humiriedge  of  the  Coostitution  and  the  true 
interests  of  tm  British  empire,  the  amUtion  of 
taking  no  mean  part  io  those  acts  that  elevats 
nations  and  make  a  people  happy,  be  eriminal, 
that  ambiticm  I  acknowledge.  And  as  to  party 
^irit— that  1  feel  it,  that  I  have  been  ever  under 
iu  impulse,  and  that  I  ever  shall,  is  what  I  pro- 
claim to  the  world.  That  I  am  one  of  a  party 
— a  party  never  known  to  sacrifice  the  interests, 
or  barter  the  liberties  of  the  nation  for  mercena- 
ry purposes,  for  person^  'emolument  or  honors 
— a  party  linked  together  upon  principles  which 
comprehend  whatever  is  most  dear  and  precioos 
to  free  men,  and  essential  to  a  free  Constitatioo 
—is  my  pride  and  my  boast. 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  given  me  me 
assertion  vrtiich  it  is  my  pride  to  make ;  be  says 
that  I  am  connected  with  a  number  of  the  first 
familiea  in  the  oountry."  Yes,  sir,  I  have  a  pe- 
culiar glory  that  a  body  of  men,  renowned  fw 
their  aaoestry,  important  for  their  possesamw, 
distinguished  ftir  their  penonal  worUi,  with  all 
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tiitt  is  valmble  to  men  «t  stalu — ^bcredttsiy  for- 
tanoB  and  beraditary  honors — dwm  me  worthy 
(tf  ifaeir  ctmfidence.  With  vucb  men  I  am  sorne- 
thinf; — without  them,  nothiog'.  My  reliance  is 
upon  their  good  opinion ;  and  ia  that  respect, 
perhaps,  I  am  fortnnate.  Althoogh  i  have  a  jost 
oon6deiice  in  mr  own  integrity,  yet,  u  I  km 
.  bat  man,  perhaps  it  is  well  ^at  1  have  w>  oheixiB 
but  between  my  own  atem^  disgrace  and  a 
fehhrul  ilisdia^  at  my  public  duty,  while  men 
of  this  kind  are  overaeers  oT  my  emdoct,  while 
men  i^ow  Dprightnem  of  heart  and  spotless 
honor  are  even  proverbial  in  the  eoantiy  [look- 
ing at  Lord  John  Cavenduh],  are  the  vigils  of 
my  deeds,  it  ia  a  pledge  to  the  pablic  for  the 
parity  and  rectitude  of  my  condaot.  The  pros- 
perity and  honor  .of  the  country  are  biwided  vrith 
the  prosperity  and  honor  of  these  illastrions  per- 
sons. They  have  so  much  at  stake,  that  if  the 
country  falls  they  fall  with  itj  and  to  coiinte- 
oanoe  any  thing  against  its  interest  would  be  a 
nicide  upon  themselves.  The  good  opinion  and 
protection  of  these  men  is  a  eecarity  to  the  na- 
tion for  my  bdtavior,  because  if  I  lose  them  I 
lose  my  all- 
Having  said  so  mnoh  apon  the  extraneous  snb- 
jecls  introdnoed  by  the  bonorable  gentleman 
[Mr.  Powya]  into  the  debate,  I  shall  proceed  to 
make  some  observations  apon 'the  basiness  in 
question.  When  the  learned  gentleman  [Mr. 
Ihindas]  broaght  in  his  bill  last  year,  the  Honse 
sa.w  its  Trighlfnl  Teatures  with  jnst  horror;  hot 
a  very  good  method  vras  adopted  to  soften  the- 
terrors  of  the  extravagant  power  vrhich  that  bill 
Tested  in  the  Governor  General.  The  name  of 
ft  noble  Lord  [Lord  Comwallis]  was  sent  forth 
at  the  same  time,  whose  great  character  lent  a 
grace  to  a  proposition  which,  destitate  of  snch 
an  advantage,  could  not  be  listened  to  for  one 
moment.  Now,  sir,  observe  how  differently  we 
have  acted  npon  the  same  oocaaion. 

Earl  Pitiwilliam  has  been  spdcen  of  here  this 
dayt  in  Uiose  terms  of  admiration  with  which  his 
name  ia  always  mentioned.  Take  notice,  how- 
ever, that  we  did  not  avail  oarselvei  of  the  fame 
of  bis  virtue  and  abilities  ia  passing  this  bill 
thraagh  the  Hunse. 

If  soeh  a  thing  were  to  have  taken  place  aa 
the  institnticm  of  an  Indian  secretaryship  (ac- 
oording  to  the  suggestions  of  some  gentlemen], 
this  noble  Inird  woaM  owtainlj  have  liean  the 
veiy  peisoB  whom,  ibr  my  part,  I  Aoald  have 
advised  bb  M^jes^  to  invest  widi  that  office. 
Tet,  although  his  erect  mind  and  spotless  honor 
would  have  held  forth  to  the  poUio  tbe  fullest 
confidence  of  a  faithful  execntion  of  its  duties, 
the  objections  in  regard  to  influence  apon  a  re- 
movable officer,  are  ten-fold  in  comparison  vrith 
tbe  present  scheme.  The  House  most  now  see, 
that  with  all  the  benefits  we  might  derive  from 
that  noble  Lord's  character — that  although  his 
name  would  have  imparted  a  sanctity,  an  orna* 
ment,  and  on  honor  to  the  bill,  we  ushered  it  in 
without  that  ceremony,  to  stand  or  fall  by  its 
own  intrinsio  merits,  neither  shielding  it  under 
the  repntatitm  aae  gracii^  it  nndw  the  mantle 


of  any  man's  virtne.  Our  merit  will  be  more  in 
this,  when  tbe  names  those  are  known  whom 
we  mean  to  propose  to  this  House,  to  execute 
this  commission.  [Name  them,  said  Mr.  Arden, 
across  the  House.]  I  will  not.  I  will  not  name 
tbem.  The  bill  ^all  stand  or  fall  by  its  own 
merits,  without  aid  or  injury  from  their  obarao> 
tbr.  An  hononble  gentleman  has  said  these 
CommisaioDers  will  be  made  up  of  our  "  adher- 
ents and  oraatnres."  Sir,  there  is  nothing  more 
easy  than  to  use  dispanging  terms ;  yet  I  should 
have  thought  the  name  of  Earl  Fitswilliam  would 
have  given  a  fair  presumption  that  the  colleagues 
we  shall  recommend  to  this  House  for  the  co- 
execution  of  this  business  wiUi  that  noble  Lord, 
will  not  be  of  a  dMcripiton  to  merit  these  ao- 
handiome  epithets.  I  assure  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman they  are  nOt.  I  assure  bini  tbey  are  not 
men  whose  faculties  of  corrnpting,  or  whose  cor- 
ruptibility, will  give  any  alarm  to  this  House,  or 
to  this  country.  Tbey  are  men  whose  private 
and  public  characters  stand  high  and  untainted ; 
who  are  not  likely  to  countenance  depredation, 
or  participate  the  spoils  of  rapacity.  They  are 
not  men  to  screen  delinquency,  or  to  pollute  the 
service  by  di^raceTal  ai^t^tmeiits.  Would 
such  men  as  Earl  Fltzwilliam  saSer  unbecom- 
ing appointmeois  to  be  madef  Is  Earl  Fltz- 
william a  man  likely  to  do  tbe  dir^  vrork  of  a 
minister  f  If  they,  for  instance,  were  to  nomin- 
ate a  Paul  BenRetd  to  go  to  India  in  the  supreme 
council,  would  Earl  Fitzwilliam  subscribe  to  his 
appointment  T  This  ia  tbe  benefit  of  having  a 
commission  of  high  honor,  chary  of  reputation, 
noble  and  pure  in  their  sentiments,  who  are  su. 
perior  to  the  little  jobs  and  trafBo  of  political 
intrigue.* 

But  this  bill,  sir,  presumes  not  upon  the  prob- 
ity of  the  men ;  it  kioks  to  the  future  possibili- 
ty of  dissimilar  successors,  and  to  the  morality 
<^  the  present  Commissioners,  who  are  merely 
human,  and  therefore  not  incapable  of  alteration. 
Under  all  the  caution  of  this  bill,  with  tbe  re- 
spc»isibility  it  imposes,  I  will  take  upon  me  to 
say  that  if  the  aggregate  body  of  this  Board  de- 
termined to  use  all  iu  power  for  the  purpose  of 
oorruptifm,  thb  Honae,  and  the  pe<^le  at  large, 
would  have  less  to  draad  from  them,  in  the  way 
of  infiuenoe,  than  frun  a  few  Atiatite  who  would 
probiUily  be  displaced  in  eonseqnenee  of  this  ar- 
nuigemeot— «ome  of  whom  wUI  return  to  this 
oouBtiy  with  a  nullion,  some  with  seven  hundred 
tboQsaod,  some  with  five,  besides  the  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  of  others,  who  are  cut  off  in 
their  career  by  tbe  band  of  Fate.  An  inunda- 
tion of  such  wealth  is  far  more  dangerous  than 
any  influence  that  is  likely  to  apring  from  a  plan 

government  so  constituted  as  this  proposed — 
whether  tbe  operation  of  such  ft  mass  of  wealth 

H  inie  Commisaionen.  U  named  by  Hr.  Fox  when 
tbe  bill  passed  the  Hoaie,  were  Earl  ritEwllUsm, 
Chsinnan  of  the  Bomrd,  the  Honorable  Frederiuk 
Montague,  Lord  Lewiiham,  tbe  Honorable  George 
Augustas  Nortii,  eldest  son  of  Lord  North,  Bir  Oil- 
bert  Elliot,  Baronet,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Baronet 
and  Bobert  Oregny.  Esq. 
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b«  (xxuklered  in  its  probable  afiots  upoo  the 
principles  or  the  members  of  thie  Hoom,  or  the 
manaan  of  the  people  at  large;  more  especially 
when  a  refieotion  that  Orientaliita  are  in  general 
the  most  txmtplary  clan  of  p»eople  in  their  raor- 
als,  and  in  their  deportment  the  most  moderate, 
and  corresponding  with  the  disttactioD  o{  their 
high  birth  and  Taroil;,  furoishes  a  very  reasona- 
ble presamption  that  the  utpenditiire  of  tbeir 
money  will  be  much  aboat  as  honorable  as  its 
aoqnirement.*^ 

I  shall  now,  air,  conclude  my  speech  with  a 
few  words  upon  the  opinion  of  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt].  He  says  *'  he  will 
■take  his  character  upon  the  danger  of  this  bill." 
I  meet  him  in  his  own  phrase,  and  oppose  him, 
character  to  character.  I  risk  my  all  upon  the 
excellence  this  bill.  I  ridt  upon  it  whatever 
ia  most  dear  to  me,  whatever  men  most  value, 
the  character  of  intqprity,  of  talents,  of  honor, 


of  pwaent  repotation  and  fotore  &ae.  Thaae, 
and  whatever  else  is  |H«oioai  to  ne,  I  stake  apoa 
the  ecHMtitatioDal  safety,  the  enlaq^  poluyi  the 
eqaity,  and  the  wisdnn  of  this  measure ;  and 
have  no  fear  ia  saying  (whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  ita  antbora)  that  this  bill  will  produce  to 
this  eouDtry  ereiy  blessing  of  commerce  and 
revenue ;  aiid  that  by  extending  a  generous  and 
humane  government  over  those  millions  whom 
the  inscrutable  destinations  of  Providence  have 
placed  under  us  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
earth,  it  will  conaeorate  the  name  of  giigt-wJ 
among  the  noblest  ttf  nations. 


The  vote  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  217  to 
103.  Bat  when  the  bill  reached  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  was  met  and  defeated  by  the  iafloBaoe 
of  the  King,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  sketok 
of  Mr.  Fox's  life. 


SPEECH 


or  MB.  FOX  OK  THE  USB  OF  SECRET  INFLUENCE  TO  DEFEAT  HIS  EAST  IKDU  BILL,  DEUTERED 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COHMOKS,  DECEHBES  17,  1783. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Ok  the  ninth  of  December,  1783,  when  Mr.  Fox's  East  India  Btll  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lonli,  the 
nunistry  supposed  themielves  to  possess  the  falleit  flvidence  that  it  would  pass  that  body  by  a  decided  ma- 
jority. Within  three  days,  however,  ramors  were  io  circnlatioo  of  some  extraordinary  moTcments  in  the 
ioteritH-  of  the  Coait-  It  was  affirmed  that  Lord  Temple  was  cbseted  with  the  K.iag  on  the  eteveuth,  and 
that  his  Majesty  had  intniBted  him  with  a  menage  of  some  kind,  expresBiog  a  strong  disap  probation  of  the 
bill ;  which  message  his  Lordship  and  others  were  circalating  among  the  peers,  and  especially  among  the 
Lordsof  the  Bedchamber  and  other  members  of  the  royal  boosehold  wbo  were  more  immediately  coon ected 
with  the  King's  penon.  On  the  fi(leeDth,the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  bead  of  the  ministry,  ailnded  to  tliese 
ntmors  in  the  House  ol  Lords.  Lord  Temple  admitted  that  the  interview  referred  to  had  taken  place,  bat 
woold  neither  acknowledge  nor  deny  any  thing  &r1her  touching  the  reports  in  question.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  a  poweifnl  impresskw  hod  been  mode.  Scou  peers  who  bod  pven  their  proxies  to  the 
minister  or  bis  Irieads,  withdrew  them  oidy  a  few  boora  before  tfw  time  appointed  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  trill ;  aad  a  letter  was  at  length  placed  in  die  bands  of  the  nulstry,  coDtaioing  the  meas^'e  of  A» 
King  which  bod  pmdaead  these  onexpected  resnlts.  The  siAstsnoe  of  this  letter  is  given  in  Ae  speedt 
below. 

In  view  of  these  fects,  before  the  bill  bad  been  decided  npon  1^  the  Lords.  Mr.  B^er  moved  a  reaola- 
tkm  in  the  House  of  Coomons,  that "  it  is  now  neoasssfy  to  declare,  tfurt  10  repori  mqr  epmstn  «r  pve- 
fssdsd  ^tao»  efku  Hiajettf  apon  sngr  trill  or  odwr  proceeding  depending  in  either  Hoose  of  PsitisDsei^ 
is  a  high  crime  and  nisdemeanor.derogotMy  to  Aebonor  of  the  Crown,  a  bresehof  the  Amdsmentsl  priv- 
titles  of  Parliament,  and  subversive  of  the  Coaatltotion  of  Ais  oooolry."  In  bis  remaAs  on  the  sahfeet^ 
lb.  Baker  divided  the  oriminsli^  into  two  pares;  fint^  the  giving  ofseerat  advice  to  Us  H^}eaiy)  and.  see- 
ondly.ihe  use  that  hsd  been  made  oftfie  King's  name  far  the  pnrposeof  inflneaehtg  the  votes  of  membeia 
of  Parliament  in  a  matter  depesdtag  beforo  then.  He  proved  Gron  tfie  Joonals,  tbat "  may  reference  to 
As  i^rifrions  of  the  Kiag  tonehing  a  bill  befan  either  Hoose  bad  alw^  been  jodged  a  high  hreadi  of  die 
privileges  of  Parilament."  The  moUon  was  seconded  by  Lord  Maitland,  ood  was  vdienientiy  opposed  bj 
Hr.  Pitt  who  was  a  near  relative  of  Lord  Temple.  Mr.  Fox  then  delivered  the  foUowing  speoeh,  in  which 
he  gave  full  vent  to  hk  indlgnadcm  at  the  ii^nstioe  dene  to  ministen  aad  the  woond  in<li<!*ej  upon  the  Con. 
stimtioQ  by  Ala  iaterferenoe. 

SPEECH,  &c.' 

I  did  not  intend,  sir,  to  have  said  any  thing  in 
addition  to  that  which  has  been  already  urged  so 


abty  in  favor  of  the  resolution  now  agitated.  In 


"  The  adventurers  to  India,  here  called  Oriental- 
iats,  such  as  Paul  Be&field,  ix.,  were  in  most  in- 
stances persons  of  no  family,  and  of  little  worth  or 
edncatton.    Hence  the  sneering  terms  here  used. 


my  own  opinion,  its  propriety  and  necessity  are 
completely  and  substantially  established.  A  few 
particulars,  suggested  in  the  coarse  of  the  debate 
by  gentlemen  on  Ae  other  side  of  the  HooSe, 


'  This  speech  has  been  sligfatly  abridged  by  omit- 
ting a  few  passages  in  wblidt  the  ideas  wwe  onneo- 
easarUy  expanded. 
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may  be  thought,  horever,  to  merit  some  animad' 
TeruoD.  And,  once  for  at),  itl  no  man  con^lam 
ef  tlrtmg  langiiagt-  Things  are  oov  arrived  at 
inch  a  crisis  ai  renders  it  impossible  to  speak 
wilboat  warmth.  DelieacT  and  reserve  are  crim* 
inal  where  the  interests  of  Englishmen  are  at  haz- 
ard. The  various  points  in  dispute  strike  to  the 
heart;  and  it  were  unmanly  and  pnsillaoinMMn  to 
wrap  up  in  smooth  and  deceitriil  eoEors  objects 
which,  in  their  natnre  and  consequences,  are  cal- 
culated  to  fill  the  House  and  the  country  with  a 
mixture  of  indignation  and  horror. 

Tttis,  at  least,  has  made  such  an  impresuon  on 
omtuMM'  my  mind,  that  I  never  felt  so  muohanx- 
bit^-^"  '  ^  addressed  this  House  un- 
der such,  a  pressure  of  impending  mis. 
chief ;  I  never  trembled  so  much  for  public  lib- 
erty as  I  now  do.  T^e  question  before  the  House 
involves  the  rights  of  Parliament  in  all  their  eon- 
sequence^  and  extent.  These  rights  arc  the  ba- 
sis of  our  Constitutitm,  and  form  the  spirit  of  what- 
ever discriminates  the  government  oTa  free  coun- 
tiy.  And  have  not  these  been  threatened  and  as- 
saahed  ?  Can  they  exist  a  moment  ia  opposition 
to  sooh  an  interference  as  that  wfaieb  b  supposed 
by  the  resolntion,  and  has  been  stated  by  several 
honorable  gentlemen  to  have  taken  plaee  t  No : 
baman  natnre  is  not  snflieienlly  perfoot  to  resist 
the  weight  <rf'8iiob  a  temptatno.  When,  there- 
fore, shall  the  Hoose  assert  its  dignity,  its  inde- 
pendence, its  prerogatives,  by  a  resolute  and  an- 
equivocal  deoUration  of  all  its  legal  and  cnuti- 
tutlonal  powers,  bat  in  .the  instant  of  their  dan- 
ger? The  disease,  sir,  is  come  to  a  crisis;  and 
now  is  the  juncture  which  destines  the  patient  to 
live  or  die.  We  are  called  to  sanctify  or  oppose 
an  absolute  extinction  of  all  for  which  our  ances- 
tors struggled  and  expired.  We  are  called  to 
protect  sjnd  defend,  not  only  the  stipulated  fran- 
chises of  Englishmen,  but  the  sacred  privileges 
of  human  nature.  We  are  called  to  protiraot  the 
ruin  of  the  Constitation.  The  deliberations  of 
this  night  mast  decide  whether  we  are  to  be  frw 
men  or  slaves;  whether  the  Hbose  of  Commons 
be  the  palladiam  of  liberty  or  the  oi^an  des- 
potism ;  wbethwr  we  are  faenoeforth  to  possess  a 
▼Moe  ii  our  own,  or  to  be  only  the  mechanical 
echo  of  seoret  inllnence.  1m  ttiere  an  individual 
who  feels  far  his  ovrn  honor,  oallous  to  an  appre* 
Imwion  of  snob  a  conseqaence  as  this?  Does 
not  every  regard  which  he  owes  to  a  body  that 
oan  not  be  degraded  without  his  disgrace,  that 
can  not  expire  without  involving  his  fate,  rouse 
his  indignation,  and  excite  him  to  every  exertion, 
both  in  his  individual  and  delegated  capacity, 
which  can  reprobate,  saspend,  or  destroy  a  prac- 
tice BO  inimical  to  public  prosperity,  as  well  as 
hostile  to  the  very  existence  of  this  Hoose? 

Bat  what  is  this  resolution?  It  has  been 
Vwiorto-  called,  with  great  technical  acuteness, 
uibi«uc»  ^  truism,  which  seems  as  incapable  of 
discussion  as  it  is  of  proof.  The  foundation  of 
it,  however,  is  a  matter  ot  sooh  general  and  pal- 
pable notoriety,  as  to  put  every  degree  of  skep- 
tloinn  to  defiance.  Rumors  of  a  most  extra<n:- 
dinaiy  natnre  have  been  disseminated  in  no  oom- 


men  way,  and  by  no  inferior  agents.  A  noble 
Earl  [Lord  Temple]  is  said  to  have  used  the 
name  of  Majesty  with  the  obvious  and  express 
intention  of  aflecting  the  decisions  of  the  Legis- 
lature concerning  a  bill,  of  infinite  consequence  to 
thirty- millions  of  people,  pending  in  Parliameot. 
I  tell  gtf ptlemea  this  is  not  a  newqwpersarmise, 
but  something  mnoh  stronger  and  more  serious; 
there  is  a  written  record  to  be  produced.  This 
letter  {pulling  it  out  of  bis  pocket]  is  not  to  be  put 
in  the  balabce  with  the  lie  of  the  day.  It  states, 
that  "  his  Majesty  allowed  Earl  Temple  to  say, 
that  whoever  voted  for  the  India  Bill  were  not 
only  not  his  friends,  but  be  shouid  consider  them 
as  his  enemies ;  and  if  these  words  wvre  not 
strong  enough,  Earl  Temple  might  use  whatever 
words  he  might  deem  stronger,  or  more  to  the 
purpose."  Is  this  parliamentary,  or  is  it  troth  ? 
Where  is  the  roan  who  dares  to  affirm  the  one 
or  deny  the  other;  or  to  say  that  he  believes  in 
his  conscience  such  a  rumor  was  not  calculated 
to  produce  an  immediate  efleot?  It  certainly 
tended,  in  the  first  instance,  to  vilify,  in  the  gro^ 
est  and  meet  violent  manner,  the  proceedings  ot 
Parliament.  It  says  to  the  public,  that  we  are 
not  equal  to  our  trust ;  that  we  either  ignorantly 
or  willfully  betray  the  interest  of  our  constituents ; 
and  that  we  are  not  to  be  guided  in  our  deoisiona 
1^  their  convictions  or  our  own,  but  by  that  un- 
seen and  mysterious  authority  of  which  the  Sov- 
ereign, bis  counselors,  and  the  Legislature,  are 
only  the  blind  and  passive  instruments.  Both 
Houses  of  Parliament  are,  ccmsequently,  parties 
in  the  contest,  and  reduced,  by  this  unfortunate 
and  wicked  device,  to  the  predicament  of  a  man 
straggling  for  his  life.  We  are  robbed  of  our 
rights,  with  a  menace  of  immediate  destruction 
before  our  face.  From  this  moment,  farewell 
to  every  independent  measure  I  Whenever  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  the  rights  of  private  prop- 
erty, or  the  still  more  sacred  and  invaluable  priv- 
ileges of  personal  safety,  invaded,  violated,  or  in 
danger,  are  vindicated  by  this  House,  where  alone 
they  oan  be  legally  and  eflectually  redressed,  the 
hopes  of  the  public,  anxious,  eager,  and  panting 
for  the  issue,  are  whispered  away,  and  foravar 
suj^reawd  by  the  breath  of  eeoret  influenee.  A 
Parliament  thus  fettered  and  controlled,  wilhant 
spirit  and  without  freedom,  initead  of  limiting, 
extends,  substantiates,  and  establishes,  beyond  all 
precedent,  latitude,  or  condition,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown.  But,  though  the  British  House  of 
Commons  were  so  shamefully  lost  to  its  own 
weight  in  the  Constitution,  were  so  unmindful  of 
its  former  struggles  and  triumphs  in  the  great 
cause  of  liberty  and  mankind,  were  so  indifler- 
ent  and  treacherous  to  those  primary  objects  and 
concerns  for  which  it  was  originally  instituted,  I 
trust  the  characteristic  spirit  of  this  country  is 
still  equal  to  the  trial ;  I  trust  Englishmen  will 
be  as  jealous  of  secret  mflnence  as  superior  to 
open  violence;  I  trust  th^  are  not  more  ready 
to  defend  their  interests  against  foreign  depreda- 
tion and  insult  than  to  enoounter  aod  defeat  this 
midnight  craspiraoy  agunst  the  Constttutitm. 
The  propodtim  of  diia  evening  ii,  Uiereforei 
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liMiiided  on  «  bet  the  matt  Mtraonlinuy  and 
omtiH  almmiiag  tbis  ooanliy  conh)  possibly 
hear;  a  faot  which  Arikes  at  the  greai 
balwarlr  of  our  liberties,  and  goes  to  an  absolate 
annihilation,  not  only  of  oar  chartered  rights, 
bat  of  those  radical  and  faodaiDemal  ones  whioh 
are  paramoant  to  all  charters,  which  were  con- 
signed to  oar  oare  by  the  sovereign  di^mulion 
of  Nature,  Vhioh  we  oan  not  relinquish  without 
vidating  the  most  sacred  of  all  obligations ;  to 
which  we  are  entitled,  not  as  nembers  of  socie- 
ty, but  as  individoals  and  as  men  ;  the  rights  of 
adhering  steadily  and  uniformly  to  the  great  and 
sapreme  laws  oi  ooascieoM  aod  doty ;  v£  prefer- 
ring, at  ali  hasarda,  and  withoat  eqaivooatioa, 
those  general  and  aobstantial  interests  vhioh  we 
bare  swora  to  prefer ;  of  aoqnitting  onrseWea 
hooorably  to  oar  coaatitDenta,  to  o«r  fiieods,  to 
oar  own  minds,  and  to  that  public  whose  trust- 
ees we  are  and  for  whom  we  act. 

How  often  shall  the  friends  of  the  noble  Earl 
Caaturtor  vhoflo  I  faave  Darned  he  called  upon  to 
JSS*  i»eg«'«  the  propoeiuon,  by  vouching 
duiiM«^  to   for  him  his  innocence  of  the  charge  ? 

Will  any  of  tiiem  lay  their  band  on  their 
heart,  and  disavow  the  faot  in  that  nobleman's 
name  7  Let  them  fairly,  honorably,  apd  deoi- 
dedly  put  an  end  to  that  foul  imputation  whioh 
rests  on  his  conduct,  and  the  House  most  imme- 
diately dismiss  the  report  as  idle  and  ill  founded. 
Bat,  while  no  roan  comes  hooeslly  forward  and 
takes  truth  by  the  band,  we  must  look  to  the 
eousequonee.  This  Hoaie  must  not  lose  sight 
oT  its  r^hu  and  tboae  of  the  aoMunQnity.  The 
latter  oan  subsist  no  longer  than  the  former  are 
•aCs-  We  DOW  deliberate  on  the  life  and  blood 
of  tbs  CoHtiUdion.  Gire  vp  tUs  point,  and  we 
seal  oar  own  qaietns,  and  are  aeceaeoiy  to  oar 
own  insigaificanoe  or  destrootioD. 

But  bow  is  the  question,  thus  ansoocessfolly 
c„^i^  put  to  tbe  friends  and  abettors  of  se> 
iknrifb''*  influence  in  diia,  answered,  when 
tiMiiaiiMaf  pat  to  the  noble  priooipal  in  the  other 
House  ?  Is  he  rudy  attd  eager  to  vin- 
dicate  his  own  obaracter,  and  rescue  that  of  his 
Sovereign  from  so  foal  a  reproaeh  ?  No ;  but 
he  replies  in  that  mean,  insidious,  equivocal,  and 
temporizing  language,  whioh  tends  to  preserve 
the  efiect  withoat  boldly  and  manfully  abiding 
by  the  consequences  of  the  gaitt.  Such  was  the 
answer,  as  mysterious  and  ill-designed  as  the 
delioqaeney  it  was  intended  to  oooomI  ;  aod  Uie 
man  ooly,  who  could  stoop  to  the  baseness  of  the 
ooe,  was  the  moat  likely  in  the  world  to  sareeD 
hinuelf  behind  tbe  dap!  ioity  of  tbe  other.  What, 
then,  shall  we  infer  from  a  system  of  acting  and 
■peaking  thus  gaarded  and  fellaoious,  bat  that 
the  device  was  formed  to  operate  on  certain 
minds,  as  it  is  nimored  to  have  done ;  and  that 
Bocb  a  shallow  and  barefaced  pretext  could  influ- 
eooe  those  only  who,  withoat  honor  or  consisten- 
tly, are  endowed  with  congenial  undersundings  I 

Had  this  alarming  and  UDOonstitutional  inter- 
ii»iiin«i  1  Terence  happened  in  mattere  of  no  con- 
^buHin  sequence,  or  but  of  inferior  consequence, 
the  evil  would  not  have  appeared  of 


such  magnitade  as  it  does-  Bot  let  as  consider 
the  nature  of  the  business  which  it  is  intended 
to  imped?  or  snppress.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
have  tbe  affairs  of  tbe  East  India  Company,  more 
or  less,  occasionally  engrossed  tbe  attention  of 
Parliament.  Committees  of  this  House,  com- 
posed of  the  most  able,  industrious,  and  upright 
characters,  have  sat  long,  indefalif^abiy,  and  as- 
nduously,  in  calling  forth,  arranging,  digetflini;, 
and  applying  every  s^tecies  of  evidence  which 
oould  be  found.  Reports  of  tbeir  hooest  and 
elaborate  conduct  are  before  the  House.*  The 
publio  feel  the  pressure  of  this  monstrous  and 
mulliferioQs  object.  Geallenen  in  oppontioa 
were,  at  least,  not  inoensible  to  its  necessity,  iu 
urgency,  and  its  importance.  A  right  bonora- 
hle  gentleman  [Mr.  W.  Pitt],  who  has  distin* 
gnisbed  himself  so  maoh  npmi  this  occasion,  pro- 
tested very  solemnly  against  all  palliaiives,  ex- 
pedients, or  any  abortive  snbstitntes  for  radic^ 
and  comi^ete  measures.  To  meet  that  right 
honorable  gentleman's  idea,  as  well  as  to  suit 
the  exigence  of  the  case,  the  present  bill  was 
brought  in.  It  has  been  called  a  rash,  inconsid- 
erate, and  violent  measure.  The  House  is  aware 
what  discussion  it  has  occasioned ;  and  I  dare 
any  one  to  mention  a  single  argument  brought 
against  it  whioh  has  not  been  candidly  and  fairly 
tried,  not  by  the  weight  of  a  majority,  but  by  the 
force  o(  plain  and  explicit  reasoning.  No  bill 
was  more  violently  and  systematically  opposed, 
investigated  at  greater  length,  or  with  more  abil- 
ity; psssed  tbe  Hoose  ander  the  sanction  of  a 
more  respectable  and  independent  majority :  or 
had  more  the  couotenance  and  patronage  of  the 
oountry  at  large.  How,  then,  did  it  succeed  in 
tbe  other  Hmse?  What  was  tbe  reception 
which,  thus  dreumstanced,  it  received  from  tbeir 
Lordships?  Some  d^rre  of  decency  might 
have  been  expected  from  one  branch  of  tbe  Leg- 
islature to  another.  That  respectable  independ- 
ence whioh  ought  to  be  the  leading  feainre  in 
their  deoisitMts  is  not  incompatible  with,  but  es- 
sential to  such  a  mutual  deference  for  the  pro- 
cedure oS  each,  as  must  be  the  consequence 
of  acting  oonstitutionally.  The  bill,  however, 
though  matured  and  debated  by  all  the  abilities 
of  this  House,  though  urged  by  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  arguments,  necessity,  and  though  rec- 
ommended by  almost  two  to  one  on  every  divi- 
sion it  occasioned,  will,  in  all  prohahiliiy,  be  lost. 

Bot,  ur,  I  beseech  tbe  House  to  attend  to  tbe 
manner  in  wfaieh  it  is  likely  to  meet  ummtt 
moh  a  fete.  Is  this  to  be  effected  by  Z^^\^ 
the  vmoe  of  an  independent  majori^  ?  '•a**^ 
Can  any  man  view  tbe  Lords  of  the  Bedcham- 
ber in  that  respeetaUe  light?  and  the  whole 
fortune  of  the  measnre  now  depends  on  tbeir 
determuiation.    The  mmor,  so  otlto  stated  and 

*  In  the  year  1781  two  oononittees  of  the  Ronse 
of  Cammons,  one  a  select  and  the  other  a  secret 
committee,  were  appointeit  to  inqnirB  inip  tbe  at- 
fain  of  the  Kait  India  Cumpaiiy,  both  at  bone  and 
■broad.  The  reports  of  tbe  select  comnittee  were 
twelve,  acid  those  of  the  secret  coounittee  six  in 
aomber. 
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alluded  to,  was  calculated  aid  intraded  to  an- 
swer aa  tmmediaie  and  importaot  end.  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  it  ought.  Tbose  in  high 
otfice  and  of  elevated  rank  t/u»Ud  prove  ^em- 
selves  possessed  of  high  and  elevated  sentiments; 
should  Join  to  an  exquisite  sense  of  personal  hon- 
or the  most  perfect  probit;  of  heart ;  should  dis- 
cover as  much  dignity  and  strength  of  under- 
standing as  may  be  naturally  expected  from  a 
suptarior  education,  the  distinctions  of  fortune, 
and  the  example  of  the  great  and  Uie  wise.  But 
bow  does  this  dctBcription  i^ree  with  their  mode 
(tf  maoagtag  their  proxiea  7  These  they  cordi- 
ally give  in  [to  the  minialry]  befors'a  rooior  of 
the  King's  displeasure  reacbea  tbeir  ears.  The 
momeDt  this  intimation  u  made,  OQ  the  same 
day,  and  withio  a  few  hours,  mattan  i^pear  to 
tbem  in  qaiie  a  diflerent  light,  and  the  opinion 
whioh  they  embrace  in  the  morning  is  renounced 
at  noon.  I  am  as  ready  as  any  man  to  allow, 
-what  is  barely  probable,  that  these  Lords  might 
receive  new  convictions,  which,  like  a  miracle, 
operated  eSectually  and  at  once ;  and  that,  not- 
withstanding their  proxies,  from  such  a  sudden 
and  extraordinary  circumstance,  without  hear- 
ing any  debate  or  evidvnoe  on  the  subject,  they 
might  feel  an  immediate  and  nnaccoantable  im- 
pulse to  make  their  personal  appearance,  and 
vote  according  to  their  consciences.  Who  would 
choose  to  say  that  all  this  may  not  actually  have 
been  the  ease  9  There  is  certainly,  however,  a 
very  mnommon  ooinetdence  in  their  Lordship's 
pecoliar  situation,  and  (his  uoezpeoted  rerolulioD 
t>r sentiment;  Mid,  were  1  disposed  to  treat  the 
naitat-  swionsly,  the  wbcde  compass  of  langaage 
adbida  no  terms  sufficiently  strong  and  pmnted 
to  mark  Uie  contempt  which  I  feel  for  their  con- 
duct. It  is  an  impudent  avowal  of  political 
pntfligacy ;  as  if  that  species  of  treachery  were 
less  infamous  than  any  other.  It  is  not  merely 
a  deicradation  of  a  station  which  ought  to  be  oc- 
cupied only  by  the  highest  and  most  exemplary 
honor,  hut  forfeits  their  claim  to  the  characters 
of  gentlemen,  and  reduces  them  to  a  level  witl^ 
the  meanest  and  the  basest  of  the  species ;  it  in- 
sults the  noble,  the  ancient,  and  the  character- 
istic independence  of  the  English  peerage,  and 
is  calrulated  to  traduce  and  vilify  the  British 
Legislature  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  and  to  the 
latest  posterity.  By  what  magio  nobility  can 
thus  charm  vice  into  virtue  I  know  not,  nor  wish 
to  know ;  but  in  any  other  tiuvg  than  politioa, 
and  among  any  other  men  thaii  Lords  of  the 
Bedchamber,  such  an  instance  of  the  grossest 
perfidy  would,  as  it  well  deserves,  be  branded 
with  infamy  end  execration. 

Is  there  any  thing,  then,  sir,  more  plain  and  ob- 
KMin*  for  ^'ous,  than  that  this  great,  this  import- 
ibifiauriw-  ant,  this  urgent  measure,  is  become  the 
handle  of  a  desiterate  faction,  whose 
principal  object  is  power  and  place?  It  is  the 
victim,  not  of  open  and  fair  reasoning,  but  of 
that  infiuence  which  fhuns  the  light  and  shrinks 
from  diwusHion.  Those  who  pledged  their  hon- 
or in  its  Mipport,  from  an  acknowledged  convic- 
tioi)  of  its  rectitude,  iu  propriety,  and  utility, 


have  broken  that  Cailh,  and  relbquisbed  their 
own  judgments,  in  consequence  of  a  rumor  that 
such  a  conduct  would  be  personally  resented  by 
the  Sovereign.  What  hill,  in  the  history  of  Par- 
liament, was  ever  so  traduced,  so  foully  misrep* 
resented  and  betrayed  in  its  passage  through 
tAe  diflerent  branches  of  the  Legislature?  The 
stroke  which  must  decide  the  contest  can  not 
come  from  its  real  enemies,  but  its  false  friends ; 
and  its  fate,  without  example  in  the  annals  of 
this  House,  will  be  handed  down  to  the  remot- 
est posterity,  not  as  a  trophy  of  victory,  but  as  a 
badge  of  treaohery. 

Here,  sir,  the  right  hoooiaUe  gentleman  [Mr. 
Pitt],  with  his  usual  Uberality,  up-  Th.„d«. 
braids  me  with  monopoliaing,  not  cmly  Ute  of  nr. 
all  the  inflaenee  of  the  Crown,  the 
patronage  of  India,  and  the  principles  of  Whig- 
ism,  but  the  whole  of  tbe  royal  confidence ;  but 
all  such  round,  nnqoalified,  and  unfounded  im- 
putations must  he  contemptible,  because  they 
are  not  true ;  and  the  bitterest  enemy,  not  lost 
to  every  sense  of  manliness,  would  scorn  to  be- 
come an  accuser  on  grounds  so  palpably  false. 
It  is,  indeed,  as  it  has  always  been,  my  only  am- 
bition to  act  suoh  a  part  in  my  public  conduct 
as  shall  eventually  give  the  lie  to  every  species 
of  suspicion  whioh  tbose  who  oppose  me  seem 
so  anxious  to  create  and  circulate)  and  if  to 
compass  that  by  every  possible  exertion  from 
which  jio  man  in  the  sound  exercise  of  his  un* 
deiataading  oan  liooBatly  dissent,  be  a  crime, 
I  jdead  gmhy  to  the  olutrge.  This  1  am  not 
ashamed  to  avow  the  predominating  passion  of 
my  life ;  and  I  will  oberish  it  in  spite  of  ealnm- 
ny,  dedamatum,  and  intrigue,  at  the  risk  of  all 
I  value  most  in  the  world. 

But,  sir,  in  this  monopoly  of  infloenae;,  the 
Lordsof  the  Bedchamber  ought,  at  least,  ^j^-^ 
for  the  sake  of  decency,  to  have  been 
excepted.  These,  we  aU  know,  are  con-  "  "* 
staotly  at  the  beck  of  whoever  is  minister  of  the 
day.  How  olten  have  they  not  been  stigma- 
tized with  the  name  of  the  household  troops, 
who,  like  the  Prtetorian  bands  of  ancient  Rome,^ 
are  always  prepared  for  the  ready  execution  of 
every  secret  mandate  I  I  remember  a  saying 
of  an  able  statesman,  whom,  though  I  differed 
with  him  in  many  things,  I  have  ever  acknowl- 
edged to  be  possessed  of  many  eminent  and  ose- 
fal  qualities.  The  sentence  I  allude  to  I  have 
always  admired  for  its  beidoess  and  pro|ririety. 
It  was  uttered  by  the  late  George  Grenville  in 
experiencing  a  similar  treacherf ;  and  would  to 
God  the  same  independent  and  manly  sentiments 
had  been  inherited  by  all  who  bear  the  oame  I 
*'  1  will  never  again,*'  said  be,  "  be  at  die  head 

*  Oibbon,  speaking  of  the  Prntorisn  bands,  says, 
"They  derived  their  iDstitntiou  from  Angustas. 
That  crafty  tyrant,  sensible  that  laws  ndgbt  color, 
bnt  dMt  arms  alone  coald  maintain  his  nsnrped  do- 
minion, had  gradaally  formed  this  powerful  body  of 
gaards,  in  constant  reiulineSB  to  protect  his  person, 
to  awe  the  Senate,  and  either  to  prevent  or  crash 
the  first  motions  of  rebelliiHi." — HiaL  sftktDediM 
and  Fall,  cfa.  v.  . 
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of  a  string  of  jaoizaries,  who  are  always  ready 
to  strangle  at  dispatch  me  oo  tha  least  signal." 

Where,  sir,  is  that  undue,  that  onooastitittion- 
KMaTkia-  ^  >>>fliieDoe  with  wbieh  the  right  bon- 
MMwht  itrable  gentlrauD  aplmids  ma  and 
those  with  whom  I  actf  Are  our 
measures  supported  by  any  other  means  than 
ministers  have  usually  employed  ?  In  what, 
then,  am  I  the  "champion  of  infloence?"  Or 
the  influence  of  sound  and  substantial  policy,  of 
open,  minute,  and  laborious  discussion,  of  the 
most  respectable  Whig  interest  m  ihe  kingdom, 
of  an  honorable  majority  in  this  Hoose,  of  public 
confidence  and  public  responsibility,  I  am  proud 
to  avail  myself,  and  happy  to  think  no  man  can 
bar  my  claim.  Bat  every  sort  of  influence  un- 
known to  the  Constitution,  as  base  in  itself  as 
it  is  treacherous  in  its  consequences,  which  is 
always  suooessfol  beoanse  incapable  of  opposi- 
tion, nor  ever  successful  but  when  exerted  in  the 
dark,  which,  Uke  eveiy  other  monster  of  facUous 
breed,  never  stalks  abroad  bat  in  the  absence  of 
public  principle,  never  assomes  any  other  shape 
than  a  wbisperf  and  never  freqaent»  any  more 
pablio  plaoe  of  resnrt  than  the  back  stairs  or 
closet  at  St.  James's — all  this  secret,  intriguing, 
and  anderhfuid  inSaeoce  I  am  witling  and  ready 
to  forego.  I  will  not  even  be  the  minister  of  a 
great  aiid  free  people  on  any  condition  deroga- 
tory to  my  honor  and  independence  as  a  private 
gentleman.  Let  those  who  have  no  other  ob- 
ject than  place  have  it,  and  hold  it  by  the  only 
tenure  worthy  of  their  acceptance,  secret  influ- 
ence; bat  without  the  confldenoe  of  this  House, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  sovereign,  however  neces- 
sary to  my  circumstances,  and  desirable  to  my 
friends,  the  dignity  and  emobunents  of  office  shall 
never  be  mine. 

The  task,  therefore,  the  gentleman  has  as- 
■rPfRtb*  signed  me,  of  being  the  champion  of  in- 
fluenee,  bekmgs  more  properly  to  him- 
*^  self, -who  has  this  night  stood  forward 
in  defense  of  a  praotiee  which  can  not  be  in- 
dulged for  a  moment  bnt  at  the  imminent  riA 
of  every  thing  great  and  valuable  which  our 
Constitution  secures.  With  what  contittmejf  he 
embarks  in  a  cause  so  hostile  and  ominous  to 
the  rights  and  wishes  of  Et^lishmen,  those  who 
have  known  his  connections  and  observed  bis 
professions  will  judge.  Let  him  not,  then,  in 
the  paroxysm  of  party  zeal,  put  a  construction 
on  my  conduct  whioh  it  will  not  bear,  or  endeav- 
or to  stamp  it  with  the  impression  of  his  own. 
For  that  influence  which  the  Cnnstirution  hn-n 
wisely  assigned  to  the  diflerent  branches  of  the 
Legislature,  I  ever  have  contended,  and,  I  trast, 
ever  shall.  That  of  the  Crown,  kept  within  its 
legal  bonodarieis  is  essential  to  the  practice  of 
government;  hot  woe  to  ibis  country  the  mo- 
ment its  ope  rations  are  not  as  pablio  and  nolo- 
rions  as  they  are  sensible  and  afieclive  I  A  great 
writer*  has  said  that  the  English  Conslitntion 
will  perish  when  the  legislative  becomes  more 
eorropt  than  the  executive  power.    Had  he  been 

•  Uoatmq^m.^£tprit  da  Loit,  Bv.  xi^  cfa.  9. 


as  soond  ajndgeoftbe  pracUee  asttf  the  theory 
of  goTemment,  be  might  have  added,  with  still 
greater  truth,  that  we  shall  certainly  hse  our 
liberty  when  the  ddiberations  of  Parliament  are 
decided,  mI  iy  (Af  Ugal  and  umtd^  hiU  bff  th« 
illegal  and  txtraor^narj/  txiHimu  of  prerogativt. 

The  right  honorable  gentleman  declares  that 
if  the  King  is  thus  prevented  from  con-  ttnn  intw 
suiting  his  peers,  who  are  constitution-  ^^t^ 
ally  styled  the  ancient  uid  hereditary  "'^  ^-"^ 
counselors  of  the  Crown,  or  any  other  of  his  sub- 
jects, whenever  be  is  pleased  to  call  for  it,  he 
would  be  a  captive  on  his  throne,  and  the  first 
slave  in  his  own  dominions.  Does  he,  then,  af- 
fect to  think  or  allege  that  it  is  the  desire  of 
ministers  to  proscribe  all  social  inieFconrse  be- 
tween his  Majesty  and  his  subjects  ?  I  will  tell 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  thus  far  his  argo- 
ment  goes,  and  that  is  something  worse  than 
puerility  and  declamation ;  it  is  disguising  truth 
under  such  otdors  as  are  calculated  to  render  it 
odious  nod  detestable.  The  Lords  are  undoabt- 
edly  entitled  to  advise  the  throne  collectively ; 
hot  this  does  not  surely  entitle  every  noble  indi- 
vidnal  to  take  his  Mqesty  aside,  and,  by  a  shock- 
ing farrago  of  fiction  and  fear,  pmson  Ibe  royal 
mind  with  all  their  own  monstrous  chimeras  1 
Whoever  knows  the  mode  of  digesting  bnsiness 
in  the  cabinet  must  be  sensible  that  tie  least  tit- 
terferenee  with  any  thing  pending  m  Parliament 
mvat  be  dangtrmu  to  the  Crmalitution.  The 
question  is  not,  whether  his  Majesty  shall  avail 
himself  of  such  advice  as  no  one  readily  avows, 
but  who  it  antwerabU  /or  tuch  adviet  ?  Is  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  aware  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers  is  the  only  pledge  and  se- 
curity the  people  of  England  possess  against  the 
infinite  abides  so  natural  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power  f  Once  remove  this  great  bulwark  of  the 
Constitution,  and  we  are  in  every  renpect  the 
slaves  and  property  of  despotism.  And  is  not  this 
the  necessary  consequence  of  seeret  influence  ? 

How,  air,  are  ministers  situated  on  this  ground  ? 
Do  they  not  eome  into  power  with  a  ^g^^^ 
halter  abont  their  necks,  by  which  the  cwnSMca 
most  contemptible  wretch  in  the  king-  **"* 
dora  may  dispatch  them  at  pleasure  f  Yes,  Ihej 
hold  iheir  several  offices,  not  at  the  option  of  the 
sovereign,  bnt  of  the  very  reptiles  who  borrow 
under  the  throne.  They  act  the  part  of  pop- 
pets,  and  ere  answerable  for  alt  the  folly,  the  ig- 
norance, and  the  temerity  or  timidity,  of  some 
unknown  juffgler  behind  the  screen ;  they  are 
not  once  allowed  to  consult  their  own,  bnt  to  pay 
an  implicit  homage  to  the  understandings  of 
those  wbom  to  know  were  to  despise.  The  only 
rule  by  which  they  are  destined  to  extend  author- 
ity over  free  men  is  a  secret  mandate  which 
carries  along  with  it  no  other  alternative  than 
obedience — or  ruin !  What  man,  who  has  the 
feelings,  the  honor,  the  spirit,  or  the  heart  of  a 
man,  would  stoop  to  snch  a  condition  for  any 
ofiicial  dignity  or  emolament  whatever?  Boys, 
without  judgment,  experience  of  the  sentiments 
suggested  by  the  knowledge  of  the  worid,  or  Ibe 
amiable  deoeaoies  of  a  sound  mind,  may  follow 
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dw  hedHong  oonne  ef  atabidM  titm  jmofi- 
tutlj,  and  wih  into  the  wux  while  the  reins  of 
govemmenl  are  [daeed  in  other  hands ;  but  the 
minister  wbo  can  bear  to  act  such  a  lUsbonora- 
ble  part,  and  the  ommtry  that  auffara  it,  will  be 
mntaal  plagues  aod  corses  to  each  other.' 

Thns  awkward);  eiroamatanced,  the  best  min- 
ister on  earth  eeald  aocomplish  nothing,  nor  on 
anjr  oeeasion,  however  pressing  and  moiaentoas, 
exert  the  faculties  of  government  with  spirit  or 
eSect.  It  is  not  in  the  human  mind  to  put  forth 
the  least  vigor  ander  the  impression  of  uncer- 
tainty. While  all  my  best-meant  and  hest-con- 
oertfld  plans  are  still  under  the  control  of  a  vil- 
lainous whisper,  and  the  most  valuable  conse- 
quences, which  I  flatter  myself  must  have  result- 
ed from  my  honest  and  indefatigable  industry, 
are  thus  defeated  by  secret  iofloeooe,  it  is  im- 
poesible  to  oontinDe  in  office  any  longer  either 
widi  honor  to  myaelf  or  aoocess  to  the  publio. 
The  moment  I  bring  lorward  a  meaanre  ade- 
qaate  to  the  exigeney  of  the  state,  and  etdte  my 
r^atatiou,  or  indeed  whatever  is  most  dear  and 
inter^ting  in  life,  on  its  merit  and  utility,  instead 
of  enjoying  the  triumphs  of  having  acted  fairly 
and  anequivocally,  all  my  Uhors,  all  my  vigil- 
ance, all  my  Bxpectstions,  so  natural  to  every 
generous  and  manly  exertion,  are  not  only  vilely 
frittered,  but  insidiously  and  at  once  whispered 
away  by  ramora,  which,  whether  founded  or  not, 
are  capable  of  doing  irreparable  mischief,  and 
have  their  full  eSeot  before  it  is  possible  to  con- 
tradict or  disprove  them. 

So  much  has  been  said  aboat  the  captivity  of 
Tha  xiif'i  the  throne,  if  his  Majesty  sets  only  in 
■S!!ritri'?hi'*  concert  with  bis  ministers,  that  one 
OMtrtei^'r^^  would  imftiiine  the  spirit  and  soul  of 
the  British  Constitution  were  yet  un- 
known in  Uiis  House.  It  is  wisely  established 
as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  "Uie  King  can  do 
no  wrong that  whatever  hinnders  or  even 
crimes  may  be  ehargeable  on  the  exeeotive  pow- 
er, the  Crown  is  still  [anltless.  But  how  ?  Not 
by  saflering  tyranny  and  oppression  in  a  free 
government  to  pnss  with  impunity;  certainly 
not;  bnt  the  minister  who  advises  or  executes 
an  unconstitutional  measure  does  it  at  his  peril ; 
and  he  ought  to  know  that  Englishmen  are  not 
only  jealons  of  their  rights,  but  legally  possessed 
of  powers  competent,  on  every  such  emerirency, 
to  redress  their  wrongs.  Whst  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  an  absolute  and  a  limited  monarcliy 
but  this,  that  the  sovereign  in  the  one  is  a  des- 
pot, and  may  do  what  he  pleases  |  but  in  the 
other  is  himself  subjected  to  the  laws,  and  con- 
seqaently  not  at  liberty  to  advise  with  any  otie 
on  public  affairs  not  re»pon»ible  /or  that  adpift; 
mad  the  C<HUtitation  has  clearly  directed  hia 
negative  to  operate  under  the  same  wise  restric- 
ttona.  These  prerogatives  are  by  no  means  vest- 
ed in  the  Crown  to  he  exerted  in  a  wanton  and 
arbitrary  manner.  The  good  of  the  whole  is  the 
exclusive  olyect  to  whiob  all  the  branches  of  the 


*  Ur.  Pitt  was  at  this  dme  but  ewen^4bnr  years 
old. 


Legislature  and  their  difiarent  powers  invariably 
poiat.  Whoever  interieres  wiUi  this  primary 
and  supreme  direction  moat,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, he  lunonstituUonal.  ^loald,  therefore,  his 
Mcgesty  be  disposed  to  check  the  pr<c^reaa  of  the 
Legislature  in  accomplishing  any  measure  of 
importance,  either  by  giving  countenance  to  an 
invidious  whisper,  or  the  exertion  of  his  negative, 
without  at  the  same  time  consulting  the  safety 
of  his  ministers,  here  would  be  an  instance  of 
maladministration,  for  which,  on  that  supposition, 
the  Constitution  has  provided  no  remedy.  And 
God  forbid  that  ever  the  Constitution  of  this 
country  should  be  found  defective  in  a  point  so 
material  and  indispensable  to  the  public  welfare  1 
Sir,  it  is  a  public  and  crying  grievance  that  we 
are  not  the  first  who  have  felt  this  se-  ,„r^„p^ 
cret  iofloenoe.  It  seems  to  be  a  habit 
against  which  no  ohmige  of  men  or 
measures  can  cqierate  with  saeoess.  It  has  orer- 
tumed  a  more  able  and  pedlar  minister  [Lord 
Chatham]  than  the  present,  and  bribed  him  with 
a  peerage,  for  which  his  best  friends  never  cor* 
diatly  forgave  him.  The  scenes,  the  times,  the 
politics,  and  the  system  of  the  court  may  shift 
with  the  party  that  predominates,  but  this  dark, 
mysterious  engine  is  not  only  formed  to  control 
every  ministry,  but  to^enslave  the  Constitution. 
To  this  infernal  spirit  of  intrigue  we  owe  that 
incessant  fluctnation  in  his  Majesty's  councils  by 
which  the  spirit  of  government  is  so  much  re- 
laxed, and  all  its  minutest  objects  so  fatally  de- 
ranged. Puring  the  strange  and  ridiculous  in- 
terregnum of  last  yesr,°  I  had  not  a  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  with  whom  it  originated ;  and  I  looked 
to  an  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Jenkinson]  oppo- 
site to  me,  the  moment  the  grounds  of  objection 
to  the  East  India  Bill  were  staled.  The  suae 
illiberal  and  plodding  cabal  which  then  invested 
the  throne,  and  darkened  the  royal  mind  with  ig- 
norance and  miaooneeptioo,  has  once  more  been 
employed  to  act  the  same  part.  But  how  will 
the  genius  of  Englishmen  brocdt  the  insult?  Is 
this  enlightened  and  free  country,  which  has  ao 
often  and  snocessfuUy  struggled  against  eveiy 
species  of  undue  influence,  to  revert  to  those 
Gothic  ages  when  princes  were  tyrants,  ministers 
minions,  and  governments  intriguing?  Much 
and  gloriously  did  this  House  fight  and  overcome 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  by  purginir  itself  of 
ministerial  dependents;  but  what  was  the  con- 
tractors' bill,  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  a  vole  of 
the  revenue  officers,  compared  to  a  power  equal 
to  one  third  of  the  Legislature,  unanvwerabia 
for  and  unlimited  in  its  acting?'  Afjainft  those 
we  had  always  to  contend  ;  but  we  knew  their 
strength,  we  saw  their  disposition;  they  fought 
under  no  covert,  they  were  a  powerful,  not  a 
sudden  enemy.  To  compmmise  the  natter 
therefore,  sir,  it  would  become  this  House  to  say, 

*  Between  tba  rRsii^DStina  of  Lord  Shelburue  and 
the  appointment  of  his  anccesson. 

)  This  refers  to  a  Ull  exclndinsf  certain  placemen 
fW>in  Parliament,  and  others  from  •oting  at  electioos, 
on  the  groDndordieirboldiiigoffleea  or  contracts  on- 
der  lite  govonment. 
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"  Rftther  tbui  yield  to  «  strateh  of  pran^m 
thus  onpreeedented  and  •lanning,  withdraw  yoar 
secret  iofioence,  and  vhataver  iatraiMduneiita 
have  been  miide  on  ihe  Crown  ws  are  ready  to 
repair :  -  take  back  those  namerons  and  tried  de- 
pendents who  to  often  secured  you  a  majority  in 
Parliament ;  we  sabmit  to  all  ibe  misohief  which 
even  this  accession  of  strength  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce J  but,  for  God's  sake,  stranf^Ie  ns  not  in  the 
very  moment  we  look  Tor  success  and  triumph  by 
an  infamous  siring  of  Bed-chamber  janisarles !" 

The  rif^t  honorable  gentleman  has  told  as, 
■•ptrteMf.  vit'i  his  nsual  consequence  and  Iri- 
""J**"  umph,  that  our  duty,  circumstanced  as 
we  are,  can  be  attended  with  no  diifi- 
cnlly  whatew .-  the  moment  the  Sovereign  with- 
draws his  ooofidence  it  becomes  us  to  retire.  I 
will  answer  him  in  my  turn,  that  the  whole  sys- 
tem in  this  dirinmonble  business  may  «Bsily  be 
traeed.  Aware  oTtbat  gterions  and  iadepenident 
majority  whioh  added  so  much  dignity  aiid  sap- 
port  to  the  measure  whioh  appears  thas  formida- 
ble to  secret  inSuence,  they  And  all  their  eRbrts 
to  oppose  it  here  abortive;  the  private  cabal  is 
consequently  convened,  and  an  iovasioD  of  the 
throne,  as  most  susceptible  oT  their  operations, 
proposed.  It  was  natural  to  expect  that  I,  for 
one,  would  not  be  backward  to  spurn  at  such  an 
interforence.  This  circumstance  aSbrds  ail  the 
advantage  they  wished.  I  could  not  be  easy  in 
my  situation  under  the  discovery  of  such  an  in- 
sult; and  this  critical  moment  is  eagerly  em- 
braced to  goad  me  from  office,  to  upbraid  me 
with  the  meanness  of  not  taking  the  hint,  to  re- 
mind me  in  public  of  the  fate  which  I  owe  to  se- 
eiet  advice.  When  that  hour  comes— and  it 
may  not  be  very  distant — that  shall  dismiss  me 
from  the  service  of  the  pnblie,  the  right  honora- 
ble gnutlemaa's  ezamide  of  lingering  in  office 
after  the  voice  of  the  nation  was  tint  be  shonM 
qait  it,  shall  not  'be  mine.'  I  did  not  come  in  by 
the  fiat  ot  Majesty,  thoagfa  by  this  fiat  I  am  not 
DDwilling  to  go  out.  I  ever  stood,  and  wish  now 
and  always  to  stand  on  public  ground  alone.  I 
have  too  much  pride  ever  to  owe  any  thing  to 
secret  influence.  I  trust  in  God  this  eoantry  has 
too  much  spirit  not  to  spurn  and  punish  the  min- 
ister that  does  I 

It  is  imposnible  to  overlook  or  not  to  be  sar- 
Kr.  PHf*  M-   P'''^''  extreme  eagerness  of  the 

Kb^c't"'""  "^^^  honorable  gentleman  about  our 
places,  when  twenty-four  hours,  at 
most,  would  give  him  full  satisfaction.  Is  it  that 
some  new  information  may  be  requisite  to  finish 
a  system  thus  honorably  begun  7  Or  is  Ihe  risht 
boDontble  gentleman's  youth  the  only  account 
which  can  be  given  at  that  strange  precipitancy 
and  anxiety  wbich  be  betrays  on  this  occasion  ? 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  apology  whioh  can 
be  urged  in  his  behalf.  Geoerasity  and  onsus- 
pectiug  conRdenee  are  the  usual  disposition  of 
this  lender  period.    The  friends  of  the  right  hun- 


■  This  refers  to  Mr.  Pitt's  cootinaiDfr  for  a  time 
In  office  the  year  before,  when  Lord  Shelbnme,  to 
whose  rainisb;  be  belonged,  was  debated. 


orable  geotleinan,  I  doubt  no^  irill  warn  tca«h 
him  axperienoe  and  eantioo ;  and  when  onee  1h 
has  known  them  as  kn^,  reoeived  as  many  of 
their  promises,  and  seen  their  principles  as  much 
tried  as  I  have  done,  be  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
quite  so  prodigal  of  his  eredality  as  be  now  is. 
Is  he  apprised  of  the  lengths  these  men  woaU 
go  to  serve  tbeir  own  selflsh  and  private  views? 
that  their  pnblie  spirit  is  all  profession  and  hypoc- 
risy ?  and  that  the  only  tie  which  unites  and  keeps 
them  together  is  that  they  are  known  only  to  eaeh 
;  other,  and  that  the  moment  of  their  dis«>ord  pata 
a  period  to  tbeir  strength  and  conaeqoencc  ? 

If,  however,  a  change  must  take  place,  and  a 
new  ministry  is  to  be  formed  and  sop-  c«m^»—<» 
ported,  not  by  the  confidence  of  this  S^IImth'' 
House,  or  of  the  public,  but  by  Uie  ■"'wiiwi- 
M'le  authority  of  the  Crown,  I,  far  one,  slmM  act 
snvy  thai  right  booorable  gentteraan  his  litaatiaa. 
From  that  momeal  I  pat  in  my  claim  Ah*  a 
nnpt^y  of  Whig  principles.  Tlie  glortoos  oaosa 
of  freedora,  of  independence,  and  of  the  Comtito- 
tion,  is  no  loafer  bis,  but  mine.  In  this  I  have 
lived;  in  this  1  will  die.  It  has  borne  me  op  un- 
der every  aspersion  to  which  my  character  has 
been  subjected.  The  resentments  of  the  neen 
and  the  aversions  of  the  great,  the  rancor  of  the 
vindictive  and  the  subtlety  of  the  base,  the  dere- 
liction of  friends  and  the  efforts  of  enemies, 
have  not  all  diverted  me  from  that  line  of  coo- 
dact  which  has  always  struck  me  as  the  best. 
In  the  ardor  of  debate,  I  may  have  bfieo,  like  all 
other  men,  betrayed  into  expressions  capable  of 
misrepresentation ;  bat  the  open  and  broad  path 
of  the  CoMtitution  has  uniformly  been  mine.  I 
never  was  the  tool  of  any  jjunto.  I  accepted  of 
ofBoe  at  the  tritvioos  inclination  of  this  House ;  I 
shall  not  hold  it  a  moment  after  the  least  bint 
from  them  to  resume  a  private  station. 

The  right  hooorahle  gentleman  is,  however, 
grasping  at  place  on  very  diRerent  Hr.pnt^ata- 
groimds.  He  is  not  called  to  it  by  ^^i^X?^ 
a  majority  (rfthis  House;  but,inde-  "'e'-*™^'- 
fiance  of  that  majority,  stands  forth  the  advocate 
and  candidate  for  secret  influence.  How  will  he 
reconcile  a  conduct  thus  preposterous  to  the  Ccm- 
stitution  with  those  principles  for  which  he  has 
pledged  himself  to  the  people  of  England  ?  By 
what  motives  can  be  be  thus  blind  to  a  system 
which  so  Rally  end  explicitly  gives  the  lie  to  all 
his  former  professions?  Will  secret  influence 
CDiMiliate  that  confldence  to  which  his  talents, 
connectioDS,  and  principles  entitle  him,  but  which 
the  aspect  under  which  be  must  now  appear 
to  an  iiuligaant  and  insulted  public  effectuidly 
bar»  his  claim  ?  Will  secret  influence  unite  this 
House  in  the  adc^ion  of  measures  which  are  not 
his  own,  and  to  which  be  only  gives  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  name  to  save  them  from  contempt? 
Will  aeoret  inftnence  draw  akmg  with  it  that  af- 
fection and  eofdiality  from  all  ranks  withoat 
whioh  the  movements-  of  government  most  be 
absolntely  at  a  stand  ?  Or,  is  be  weak  and  vio- 
lent enough  to  imagine  that  his  Majesty's  mere 
nomination  will  singly  weigh  ajrainst  the  consti- 
tutional influence  of  idl  these  coiutidenuioas  ? 
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For  mj  own  part,  it  hH  been  alwaya  my  <^>iiiioa 
that  tut  country  can  Ubor  nader  no  greater  mis- 
fortDoe  than  a  ministiy  wUhont  atraogdi  and  ata- 
liillty.  Tfa«  tone  of  govemment  will  never  re- 
cover so  as  to  Mtabliab  either  domestic  harmony 
or  foreiga  reapeot,  vithoat  a  permanent  admio- 
iitratioD  ;  and  whoever  knows  any  thing  of  the 
Constitation,  and  the  present  atate  of  parties 
among  ns,  most  be  sensible  that  this  great  bless- 
ing is  only  and  substantially  to  be  obtained  and 
ruilized  in  conneotion  with  public  confideDCe.  It 
is  ondoubtedly  the  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign 
to  ohoose  his  own  servants ;  bat  the  Constitution 
provides  that  these  servants  shall  not  be  obnox- 
ious to  his  subjects  by  rendering  all  their  exer- 
tions, thus  circumstanced,  abortive  and  imprac- 
ticable. The  right  honorable  gentleman  had, 
therefore,  better  oonrider  how  much  he  risks  by 
jibing  an  arrangement  tbna  hostile  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people ;  that  they  will  never  oonseat 
to  be  governed  by  seorat  inflnence ;  and  diat  all 
the  weight  of  hia  private  eharaotert  all  his  elo- 
qnence  and  pt^mlari^,  will  never  render  the  mid- 
night and  despotio  mandates  of  an  interior  cabi- 
net acceptable  to  Englishmen. 


When  I  aaj  in  what  manner  and  to  iriwt  eodi 
the  wisdom  and  experienoe  of  oar  an-  w-iptrUt 
oeatcKs  have  thns  direotad  tbo  exsroise 
of  all  the  Toyti  prerogatives,  let  me  not  be  nn> 

derstood  as  meaning  in  any  degree  to  detract 
from  those  dutiful  regards  which  all  of  us  owe, 
as  good  citizens  and  loyal  subjects,  to  the  prince 
who  at  present  fills  the  Britbh  throne.  No  man 
v^erates  him  more  than  I  do,  for  his  personal 
and  domestic  virtues.  I  love  him  as  I  love  the 
Constitution,  for  the  glorious  and  successful  ef- 
forts of  his  illustrious  ancestors  in  giving  it  form 
and  permanency.  The  patriotism  of  these  great 
and  good  men  most  endear,  to  every  lover  of  bis 
country,  their  latest  posterity.  The  King  of  En- 
gland can  never  lose  the  esteem  of  his  people, 
while  they  remember  with  gratitude  the  many 
filiations  whioh  they  owe  to  his  illoatrions  fam- 
ily. Nor  can  I  wish  him  a  greater  blessing  than 
that  be  may  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  aatyeets, 
and  ttiat  their  ooofldenoe  in  his  govemment  may 
be  as  hearty  and  sincere  as  their  afieotioa  for  hk 
person. 

The  motion  was  oanried  by  a  majori^  of  73. 


SPEECH 

09  MB.  FOX  OM  TBE  WBSnOHSTBR  SCBimMT.  DELIVEEKD  IX  THE  HOVSE  OF  COBOCOHS, 

JDHE  B,  1TB4. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Ths  leading  facta  respecting  the  Middlesex  electi<»i  of  1784  have  aLready  been  given  in  the  sketch  of 
Mr.  Fox's  life.  His  ooatett  with  Sir  Cecil  Wrmy  lasted  forty  itya,  and  when  the  pdls  were  closed  there 
was  a  m^Jori^  for  Mr.  Fox  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  votes. 

Oreat  care  had  been  token  tfatoaghost  the  contest  to  prevent  false  voting.  At  the  aoggeition  of  Lord 
Maboo,  acting  for  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  it  was  agreed,  before  opeoing  tbe  poUs,  that  eleven  inspecbm  and  five 
friends  sboaU  be  oooatantly  present  on  eadi  side ;  and  ttist  whenever  a  person  was  challenged,  his  cue 
sboold  be  reserved,  and  no  vote  allowed  him  nntil  his  claim*  were  thotougfaly  investigated.  A  large  part 
of  Mr,  Fox's  votes  were  sobJected  to  this  tut,  and  toward  tfie  dose  of  the  poUs  hardly  one  was  received 
"without  an  appeal  to  tbe  presiding  officer,  and  a  decision  thst  inch  vote  was  good."^  Some  of  these  de- 
cisions may  have  been  hasty,  but  alter  sach  an  arrangement  Sir  Cecil  Wray  ought  to  have  scquieiced : 
to  dnpnte  the  vote  was  unfair  and  nncsndid  in  the  extreme.  But  he  did  dispute  it.  Before  tbe  result  was 
declared,  he  delivered  to  the  presiding  officer,  Thomas  Corbett,  Hi^Bailiff  of  Westminster,  a  list  or  bad 
votes  -which  had  been  polled,  as  he  affirmed,  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  demanded  a  tcrutiny,  or  re-examlnstioa  or 
die  entire  poll  This  was  granted  by  Mr.  Corbett  on  the  I7tii  of  May,  1764,  when,  by  the  writ  under  which 
he  acted,  he  was  bound  to  return  two  members  for  Westminster  on  the  18th,  being  the  next  day  !  Two 
questions,  therefore,  arose ;  first,  whether  a  scmtiny  into  an  election  so  conducted  could  be  fairiy  and  |»np- 
erly  demanded ;  and,  secondly,  whether  the  presiding  officer  bad  a  legal  right  to  grant  a  scrutiny  wliicb  ran 
beyond  the  time  prescribed  in  his  writ 

Pariiament  met  May  18th,  1784,  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  been  returned  by  a  friend  as  member  for  Kirk- 
wall, in  the  Orkneys,  took  his  seat  for  that  borough.  Within  a  few  days,  the  subject  was  bronght  before 
Ac  House.  Mr.  Corbett  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  read  a  loi^  paper  in  defense  ofhis  ocmduct.  Witnesses 
were  examined,  counsel  were  heard  on  botti  sides,  and  the  snbleet  was  diwmssed  hi  die  Hoose,  finm  time 
to  time,  under  various  aspects. 

On  the  Sth  of  June,  Mr.  Wellbore  Ellis  offered  the  foUowing  resolution :  "  That  it  appearing  to  the  Bouse 
that  Thomas  Corbett,  Esquire,  bdliff  of  the  Liberty  of  the  City  of  Westminster,  having  received  a  precept 
from  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex  for  electing  two  citizens  to  serve  m  Pariiament  for  Uie  said  city ;  and  hav- 
ing taken  and  finally  closed  the  poll  on  the  I7th  day  of  May  last,  l>ehig  the  day  next  before  the  day  for  the 
letani  oT  tbe  a^  writ,  he  be  now  dvected  forthwith  to  make  retom  ofhis  precept;  and  the  names  of  mem- 
bers chosen  bi  ponmanoe  diereof."   During  tbe  debate  which  followed  Mr.  Fox  deUvered  tbe  fidkiwisg 

speedy  in  whidi,   ^  

>  PaiUsmentary  HistoTy,  xxiv.,  844. 
H  H 
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L      axuiiM      arideMa  I9  «Mdi  Ife  ORbatt  had  ndMfacod  10  Joitf^ 

n.  Ha  diacMaai  the  qaaWioa  ef  hw  fa  gaapact  to  aaA  a  maaaafa. 

HL  Heaiita»iiilannaiteofaaMinB«Mnliiataranapaatiagttaaathoiaofdibaa^ 
ftlatidvad,dMallanativ«  nigg«MaditflaBaii«awritfbr  anewelaetion;  andrepali  tba  IntiMitioDonir. 
Pbtitlutba  "oogtatiwl  agaiatodbtaibttMpeaMoTdieci^orWattBiiiiilarr' 

A  cironnutaiioe  oaeniracl  at  the  oogunencament  ot  the  vpeech  wbMi  tamed  greadj  to  die  adrantage  of 
lEr.Foz.  He  began  by  oomplainingora  wiatof  eonitesy  in  themode  ofcanTingoa  ttie  debate,  and  add- 
ed, "  But  I  bare  nb  reaaoa  to  expect  inditlgeiKe,  nor  do  X  know  Uiat  I  ifaill  ueeC  with  bare  juttiee  in  tbia 
Howe."  MnnDQta  of  diaappnAatitn  Im^e  forth  from  a  large  put  of  the  House,  io  which  tbo  minuter  bad 
an  orerwfaebiiiDg  majtwity.  U r.  Fox  waa  at  once  roused  to  die  ntmoat  Hia  OTdinaiy  embamasmeDt  and 
heaitatioD  in  commeoini^  a  apeech  inatantly  puied  away.  He  repeated  the  worda ;  be  cballeDged  hia 
opponenta  to  make  a  motiim  fbr  taking  them  down  with  a  view  to  hii  being  ceastired ;  he  referred  to  Hr. 
Qrenrille'i  bill  io  proof  that  the  Houie  wu  coniidered  aa  pecnliarly  lutble  to  act  nnjutly  in  sacfa  caaea ; 
ba  tamed  upon  Lord  Mulgrare,  Lord  Uabon,  and  Lord  Kenyon,  who  had  jut  apokeo,  commenting  in  the 
aerareat  tenti  on  the  treatment  they  had  aliowo  him,  and  afiBnning  that  he  might  reaaonably  object  to  them 
aa  jodgea  to  decide  in  bia  caoie ;  and  repeated,  for  the  fourth  time, "  Ihave  no  reoMon  to  expect  indulgex^ 
mor  iolkjuna  thai  IikaU,  meet  vHtk  barejuttice  im  tkitHow."  Kererwaa  a  great  asiembly  mm  conn* 
^•taly  aobdoed.  From  that  moment,  he  was  heard  with  the  ntmoit  respect  and  attention.  He  hadra- 
marked,  in  going  to  the  Hooae,  that  thia  would  be  one  of  the  beat  ipeecbeahe  ever  made.  It  proved  ao; 
aod  if  the  aobject  bad  bean  equal  to  hii  manner  of  treating  it,  embracing  great  national  intereau,  inatead 
of  die  decaila  of  a  oontaated  elactian*  roaaed  to  the  atqaiat  at  he  wai,  he  would  probably  bare  made  it  ttts 
greatait  apeeoh  be  ever  delivered. 

SFBECH,  &0. 


Mb.  Speaxxh,— Before  I  enter  upon  the  oon- 
nderatioB  of  thia  qoeation,  I  can  not  belp  expresa- 
ing  mj  BarpriBe«  that  thoae  who  sit  over  agunst 
me  [the  mioiatry]  dioald  have  been  hitherto  ai- 
knt  in  this  debate.  Common  esndor  might  have 
taaght  them  to  urge  whatever  olgeotioDa  the;r 
have  to  urge  against  the  motitm  of  my  honora- 
ble friend  [Mr.  Ellis]  before  this  time ;  becaaae, 
in  that  case,  I  should  have  had  an  opportnnity  of 
replying  to  their  arguments ;  and  sore  it  would 
have  been  fair  to  a]Uow  me  the  slight  favor  of 
being  the  last  speaker  upon  such  a  sul^'ect.  Bat, 
air,  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  indulgence,  nor 
do  I  know  that  I  shall  meet  with  bare  jnstice  in 
this  House."  Sir,  I  say  that  I  have  no  reason  to 
expeet  indulgence,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  shall 
meet  with  barejmtice  in  this  Honae.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  regular  mode  of  cheok- 
ing  any  member  of  thia  Hooae  for  using  improp- 
er words  in  a  debate ;  and  that  is,  to  move  to 
have  the  improper  words  taken  down  by  the 
Ctark,  fiir  dm  parpoee  of  oenaaring  the  person 
who  haa  spoke  thcun.  If  I  hare  said  any  thing 
unfit  for  thia  House  to  bear,  or  me  to  utter — if 
any  gentientan  is  offended  by  any  thing  that  fell 
from  an,  and  has  sense  enough  to  point  out  and 
spirit  to  correct  that  oBense,  he  wUl  adopt  that 
parliamentary  aod  gintUvuiti-tike  mode  of  con- 
duct ;  and  that  be  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  I  again  repeat,  that  I  have  no  reaion 
to  expect  iNDULOKifca,  nor  do  I  knovs  that  Itkall 
meet  with  baxs  justice  in  thit  Htmu. 

Sir,  I  am  warranted  in  the  use  of  these  word?, 
by  events  and  authorities  that  leave  little  to  be 
doubted  and  little  to  be  questioned.  The  treat- 
ment this  business  has  received  within  these 
walls,  the  extraordinary  proceedings  which  have 

*  ExpreasionB  of  disapprobation  from  the  ministe- 
rial side  ofdw  House. 

*  SxpresuoDB  of  disapprobation  repeated. 


apruog  from  it,  the  dispontioDB  whidi  have  beeo 
manifested  in  particular  classes  of  laen,  all  ood- 
oar  to  joatify  the  terms  I  have  adopted,  and  to 
establi^  the  tnitb  of  what  I  have  aaaerted. 

If  die  declaration  I  have  made  bad  happeaied 
net  to  have  been  supported  by  the  oocnrrenoes  I 
allude  to,  the  very  oonsideration  of  Mr.  Gr«D> 
ville's  bill  is  of  itself  sofficient  to  vindicate  what 
I  have  said.  That  bill,  sir,  originated  in  a  be- 
lief that  this  House,  in  the  abrogate,  was  an 
ua&t  tribunal  to  decide  upon  oonteated  eleoCions. 
It  viewed  this  House,  as  every  popolu-  assem- 
bly should  be  viewed,  as  a  mass  of  men  capable 
of  political  dblike  cuid  personal  aversion ;  cap»< 
ble  ot  too  moch  attachment  and  too  much  ani- 
mosity ;  oapablo  of  being  biased  by  weak  and 
by  wicked  motives ;  liable  to  be  governed  by 
ministerial  inOuence,  by  cs^rioe,  and  by  cwnip> 
tion.  Mr.  Grenville's  bill  viewed  this  Hooae  aa 
endoed  with  these  capaoities ;  and  judging  it 
tber^ore  incapable  of  detemuoing  open  contro- 
verted elections  with  impartiality,  with  juatioa, 
and  with  equityjit  deprived  it  the  means  of 
mischief,  aod  formed  a  jndioatnra  as  complete 
and  ample  perhaps  as  human  skill  can  consti- 
tute.* That  I  am  debarred  the  benefits  of  that 
celebrated  bill  is  clear  beyond  all  donbt,  and 
thrown  entirely  upon  the  mercy,  or,  if  yon  please, 
upon  the  wisdom  of  this  House.  Unless,  then, 
wo  are  to  suppose  that  human  nature  is  totally 
altered  within  a  few  months — unless  we  can  be 
so  grossly  credulous  as  to  imagine  that  the  pres- 


*  Mr.  OrenviUe'a  bill  en^ed  that  die  pemins  to 
try  disputed  electioni  ihaD  be  drawnpnt  of  a  glass 
to  (be  number  of  fiir^-niBe ;  ibat  the  parties  in  the 
dispute  shall  strike  from  diese  names  altenatel^ 
without  assigning  any  reason  nntil  they  reduce  die 
nnmber  to  thirteen ;  that  these  thirteen  ahall  be  gor- 
emed  by  poaittve  .law,  and  awora  vpoa  oadi  to  ad- 
miniater  itriot  Justice. 
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eat  is  purged  of  all  the  frailties  oi  farmer  Pulia- 
nwDtfl — unless  I  am  to  sorruider  my  anderBtand- 
ing,  and  blind  myself  to  the  extraordinary  coo- 
doot  of  this  House,  in  this  extiaordioary  basiness, 
for  the  last  fortnight — I  may  say,  and  say  with 
truth,  "  that  I  exptet  no  indtilgence,  n&r  do  I  ktow 
(kot  /  siaa  «Mt  tnt&  hareputiu  in  Me  Bnue." 

Thare  aae  in  tiaa  House,  sir,  many  persons  to 
whom  I  migbt,  upon  erery  prtaoiple  of  eqnitf, 
fitimeH,  and  reason,  ol^eot  as  jodgai  to  dsoide 
npon  my  oanae,  not  merely  from  their  aoknowU 
edged  enini^  to  me,  to  my  fiiends,  and  to  my 
politics,  bat  from  their  piitioalar  oondoot  npon 
this  particalar  oooasion.  To  a  noble  Lord  [Lord 
Mulgrave]  who  gpoko  early  in  this  debate,  I 
might  rightly  olgeot  as  a  judge  to  try  me,  y/hOt 
firom  the  fullness  of  his  prejudice  to  me  and  pred* 
ilection  for  my  opponents,  asserts  things  in  di- 
reot  defiance  of  the  evidence  which  has  been 
given  at  your  bar.  The  noble  hard  repeats 
again  that  "trioks"  vera  nsed  at  my  side  in  the 
election,  although  he  very  properly  omits  the 
epitliet  which  preceded  tint  term  when  he  used 
ic  in  a  former  debate.  But  does  it  appear  in 
mdmet  that  any  trioks  were  practiced  on  my 
pBitt  Not  a  word.  Against  him,  tiiarsfbra, 
yrbo,  is  Uta  teeth  <^  the  depoeitimis  on  your  ta- 
ble^ is  prompted  1^  his  «unity  toward  me  to 
wniiiif  m  w'bMt  the  endenoe  (the  ground  dtis 
Boose  is  supposed  to  go  upon)  aluolateltf  de- 
nies, I  might  oljeot  wiUi  iiflnite  propriety  as  a 
judge  in  this  osnsa. 

There  is  another  jn^,  sir,  to  whom  I  might 
object  with  greater  leascm  if  possible  than  to 
the  last.  A  person  evidently  interested  in  in- 
oreasiDg  the  numbers  of  my  adversaries  npon 
the  poU,  bat  who  has  relioqiiished  bis  right  as 
an  elector  of  Westminster,  that  his  voting  may 
not  disqualify  him  from  being  a  jndge  npon  the 
committee  to  decide  this  contest.  A  person  too, 
sir,  who  in  the  late  election  scrupled  not  to  act 
as  an  agent,  an  avowed,  and  indeed  an  active 
agent,  to  my  opponents.'  Is  there  any  intermp- 
tion,  rir  ?  I  hope  not.  I  am  but  stating  a  known 
fiut,  that  a  person  who  is  to  pronoun oe  a  jndg- 
ment  this  night  in  this  cause,  avmded  to  exercise 
one  of  the  most  valuable  firanoluses  of  a  BriUsfa 
ottisen,  mily  that  be  might  be  a  nominee  for  my 
advarsariu ;  oonoluding  that  hia  mdustry  upon 
the  committee  wonld  be  of  more  advantage  to 
their  cause  than  a  solitary  vote  at  the  eleeUon. 
This,  sir,  I  conceive  would  be  a  sufficient  dgeo- 
tion  to  him  as  a  jndge  to  try  me. 

A  third  persOT  there  is  [Mr.,  afterward  Lord 
Eenyon}  whom  I  might  in  reason  challenge  up- 
on this  oooasion.  A  person  of  a  sober  demean- 
or, who,  with  great  diligence  and  exertion  in  a 

*  Here  Lord  Habon  started  np  in  mnch  agitatira, 
and  exposed  falnMelf  to  the  Hooae  as  the  peri(» 
aUoded  to. '  He  appeared  inclined  to  call  Mr.  Fox 
to  order,  bat  bis  friends  prevented  bim.  Hia  Lord- 
ship, as  already  stated,  was  an  avowed  and  aetive 
agent  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray  daring  the  election,  and 
had  been  placed  1^  his  nomination  on  die  Joint  com- 
ndttee  selected  1^  the  tw<f  parties  to  condoct  die 
SBraliBy. 


very  respectable  and  learned  profession,  has 
raised  himself  to  considerable  eminence ;  a  per- 
son who  fills  one  of  the  first  seats  of  justice  in 
this  kingdom,  and,  who  has  long  discharged  the 
fonctions  of  a  judge  in  an  inferior  but  very  hon- 
orable situation.  This  person,  sir,  has  upon  this 
'  day  professed  and  parwled  mnch  npon  the  im- 
partiality with  vhiob  he  should  disobuge  his 
ooittcienoe  in  bia  jiidi(ual  oapaoi^  as  a  member 
of  ParUament  in  my  cause.  Tet  this  veiy  per- 
son, insensible  to  the  nak  he  maintaiiu,  or  shouhl 
!  maintain  in  tUs  ooontry,  abandcning  tba  gravity 
of  his  character  as  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and 
losing  sight  of  the  sanctity  of  his  station,  both  in 
this  House  and  out  it,^  even  in  the  very  act  of 
deliveiii^  a  judicial  sentence,  descends  to  minute 
and  mean  allusions  to  former  politics — comes 
here  stored  with  the  intrigues  of  past  times,  and 
instead  of  the  venerable  langnageof  a  good  judge 
and  a  great  lawyer,  attempts  to  entertain  the 
House  by  quoting,  or  by  ntiiqaoting,  words  sup- 
posed to  have  been  spoken  by  me  in  the  heat  of 
former  debates,  and  in  the  violence  of  contending 
parties,  when  my  noUe  friend  [Lord  North]  and 
I  opposed  each  other.  This  demure  gentleman, 
sir,  this  great  lawyor,  this  judge  of  law,  and  equi- 
ty, and  eonstitntion,  also  enlightens  this  subject, 
instraots  and  delights  his  hearers,  by  reviving 
this  necessary  intelligence,  that  when  I  bad  the 
honor  of  first  sitting  Id  this  House  for  Ikfidhural,  I 
was  not  fidl  twenty-one  years  of  age  1  And  all 
this  he  does  for  the  honorable  purpose  of  sancti- 
fying the  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster  in  defraud- 
ing the  electors  of  their  representation  in  this 
Honse,  and  robbing  me  of  the  honor  of  asserting 
and  oonfirming  their  right  by  sitting  as  their 
representative  I  Against  him,  therefore,  sir,  and 
against  men  like  him,  I  might  jnsUy  object  as  a 
jndge  or  as  judges  to  try  my  eatise ;  and  it  is 
with  perfect  truth  I  once  more  repeiU,  "  that  I 
have  no  reoton  to  expect  indulgencti,  nor  do  I  know 
that  IihaUmeet  mtk  bartputice  in  this  Houte." 

Sir,  I  understand  that  the  learned  gentleman 
I  have  just  alloded  to  (I  was  not  in  3ie  House 
during  the  first  part  of  his  speech)  has  insimia- 
ted  t^  I  bitve  no  right  to  be  present  daring  this 
dieensaioa,  and  that  hMuing  me  is  an  induIgeiKse. 
Against  the  {mndple  of  ^at  assertion,  sir,  and 
against  every  syllable  of  it,  I  beg  leave;  in  the 
most  express  terms,  directly  to  protest.  I  main- 
tain, that  I  not  only  have  a  ri^^t  to  speak,  bat 
a  positive  and  clear  right  to  vote  upon  this  on- 
CBsion ;  and  I  assure  tin  House  that  nothing  but 
the  declaration  I  have  made  in  the  first  stage  of 
this  basiness  should  prevent  me  from  doing  so. 
As  to  myself,  if  I  were  the  only  person  to  be 
aggrieved  by  this  proceeding,  if  the  mischief  of 
it  extended  not  beyond'  me,  I  shoald  rest  thor- 
onghly  and  completely  satisfied  with  the  great 
and  brilliant  display  of  knowledge  and  abilities 
which  have  been  exhibited  by  the  learned  gen- 
tlemen [Mr.  Erskiao  and  others],  wbo  appeared 


*  We  have,  in  this  ennmeration  of  qnalities,  one 
of  itKMe  tide-Mom  so  oomuon  vrlth  Sir.  Fox,  as  he 
is  pressing  finmud  to  his  main  point 
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for  me  and  for  my  consUtxienU  at  your  bar.  If 
I  alone  was  interested  in  the  decision  of  this  mat- 
ter,  their  exertions,  ccnnbined  'with  the  acute  and 
ingeniona  treatment  this  question  has  received 
from  many  gentlemen  on  thts  side  of  the  House, 
whose  arguments  are,  as  learned  as  they  are, 
evidently  nnansverable,  would  have  contented 
me.  Bat  a  senw  of  duty  saperior  to  all  personal 
Bdvantage  calls  on  me  to  exert  myself  at  this 
time.  Wlutever  can  best  enconrage  and  ani- 
mate to  diUgenee  and  to  energy ;  whatever  is 
most  powerfal  and  iofltienoing  apm  a  mind  not 
oallooa  to  every  sentiment  of  gratitode  and  hon- 
or, demand  at  this  moment  the  exercise  oC  ev- 
ery function  end  Enculty  that  I  am  master  of. 
This,  sir,  is  not  my  cause  alone ;  it  is  the  cause 
of  the  English  Constitution ;  the  cause  of  the 
electors  of  this  kingdom ;  and  it  is  in  particular 
the  especial  cause  of  the  most  independent,  the 
most  spirited,  the  most  kind,  and  generons  body 
of  men  that  ever  concurred  upon  a  subject  of 
public  policy.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  Electors 
of  Westminster ;  the  caose  of  those  who,  upon 
many  trials,  have  aopported  me  against  hosts  of 
enemies ;  of  those  who  upon  a  recent  occasion, 
when  every  art  of  malice,  of  calunny,  and  oor- 
mptioo }  every  engine  of  an  iUiberal  and  diame- 
lew  system  (tf  government;  iriien  the  most  gross 
and  monstrcns  follaoy  [as  to  the  East  India  Bill] 
that  ever  duped  and  deceived  a  credulous  ooan- 
try  have  been  propa^ted  and  worked  with  all 
imaginable  subtlety  and  diligence,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  me  unpopalar  tbronghout  the 
em[Hre,  have,  with  a  steadiness,  with  a  sagacity, 
with  a  judgment  becoming  men  of  sense  and 
spirit,  defeated  all  the  miserable  malice  of  my 
enemies ;  vindicated  themselves  from  the  charge 
of  caprice,  and  changeableness,  and  fluctuation ; 
and,  with  a  generosity  that  binds  me  to  Uiem  by 
every  tie  of  affection,  supported  me  tfaroogb  the 
late  contest,  and  accomplished  a  victory  against 
all  the  arts  and  power  of  the  basest  system 
oppresuon  that  ever  destined  the  overthrow  of 
any  individaal.' 

If,  by  speaking  in  tlua  House  (vhere  many 
perhaps  may  think  I  speak  too  moob),  I  have  ac- 
qniiad  any  reputation ;  if  I  have  any  talents,  and 
that  attenUon  to  pnblic  business  has  matured  or 
iimiroved  those  talents  into  any  capability  of  sol- 
id eervice,  the  present  sabjeot  and  the  present 
moment,  beyond  any  oUier  period  of  my  life, 
challenge  and  call  them  into  action."  When 
added  to  the  importance  of  this  question  upon 
the  Englirii  Craistitution,  ccnnbined  with  the  im- 
mediate interest  I  feel  personally  in  the  fate  of 
it,  I  am  impelled  by  the  noblw  and  more  forci- 
ble incitement  being  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
UuiiB  to  whom  the  iMna&aa    all  I  Imve  of  dili- 

1  This  fine  bnrtt  of  eloqaence  is  highly  character- 
istio  of  the  speaker;  not  loftj  or  imaginadve,  bat 
■imple,  terse,  bold,  and  aprii^ing  from  dwse  gener- 
ons sentiments  wUdi  were  fte  masterspirit  of  Ur. 
Fox'i  antoij. 

'  The  teaderttfCiteowinatancobuo  die  open- 
ing of  this  senteDoa  to  Ote  •sadian  of  the  otMion 
for  the  poet  Aidiias. 


gence  or  ability  would  be  but  a  alight  recom- 
pense for  their  zeal,  constancy,  firm  attachment, 
and  unshaken  friendship  to  me  upon  all  oooa- 
sions,  and  under  all  circumstances. 

There  are  two  leading  points  of  view  in  which 
this  questitm  should  be  oonsidered.  The  first  is, 
whether  the  High  Bailiff*  of  Westminster  has  had 
8ti£Scient  evidence  to  warrant  his  granting  a 
aomtiny,  f^ppotimg  that  Ac  piMund  a  legal  di^ 
cretiim  to  grant  it.  The  seoond,  whether  anj 
returning  officer  can  bg  (aw  grant  a  sonitii^, 
even  upon  the  eomidatest  evi£aae  vi  its  neea^ 
sity,  wluoh  scrutiny  can  not  commence  till  after 
the  day  on  which  the  writ  is  returnable. 

It  is  of  little  conseqimoce  in  which  order  the 
question  is  taken  up.   I  shall  tmatHoait 

I.  First  proceed  upon  the  evidaue. 

(1.)  The  great  defense  of  the  High  Bailiff  is 
built  upon  the  circumstance  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray 
and  hia  agents  having  famished  him  with  regu- 
lar lists  of  bad  votes  on  my  part ;  and  to  prove 
that  these  lists  were  delivered  they  have  brought 
a  witness  who  knows  not  a  syllable  o[  the  troth 
of  the  oontents  of  the  list  I  The  witness  who 
drew  the  affidavit  ^ioh  affirms  thoee  bad  votes 
to  have  polled  for  me,  npixi  orosa-emninalkM 
appears  eqaally  ignorant  at  the  truth  of  the  affi- 
davits; and  tberelEbre  the  harden  of  the  proof 
rested  upon  the  evidence  of  Affleck,  whose  test- 
imony, nevertheless,  after  foar  hours  examina- 
tion, is  expunged  from  your  books  as  inadmissi- 
ble. Expunged,  however,  though  it  is,  I  wish 
the  House  to  recollect  the  answers  he  gave  con- 
cerning Uie  desoriptioDB  the  bad  voters  which 
are  imputed  to  me,  and  to  the  stated  number  of 
them.  The  number  is  said  to  be  one  hundred 
and  forty-three;  and  the  House  will  recollect 
that,  although  I  repeatedly  pressed  the  witness 
to  name  some  of  them,  he  could  not  even  name 
one.  I  questioned  Affleck  particularly  whether 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-three  were  persons 
who  did  not  exist  where  they  pretended  to  re- 
aide  ;  bis  answer  was  that  some  did  reside  in  the 
streets  as  mentioned  in  the  poU-bodn,  tnd  that 
others  could  not  be  found  at  all.  Those  who 
ootild  not  be  found  at  all  (if  any  such  there  were) 
might  fairly  be  deemed  bad  votes,  but  the  other 
class  of  voters  involved  a  question  of  law;  and 
I  submit  to  the  House  whether,  if  the  evidence 
of  this  man,  instead  at  being  rejected  as  incom- 
petent, had  aotually  been  admitted,  the  whole 
tenor  of  it,  instead  of  exculpating,  would  not  in 
the  strongest  sense  tend  to  criminate  the  High 
Bailiff.  Had  he  known  his  duty,  or  been  dispoMd 
to  discharge  it,  this  he  would  have  said  to  such 
a  reporter.  "  You  may  be,  and  most  likely  a«, 
interested  in  deceiving  me.  After  much  argu- 
ment and  diacDSsiott  I,  as  the  sole  judge  in  this 
court,  have  admitted  these  to  be  legal  votes, 
which  yon  (of  whom  I  know  noihii^)  affirm  to 
be  only  lodgers  or  non-residento.  Hy  situatiw 
is  too  solemn  to  be  aflaoted  by  nub  infbnnatioo, 
and  therefore  I  dismiai  it  as  onfit  for  me  to  pro- 
ceed upon." 

This  should  have  been  the  High  BaiUff'*a  ooo- 
dao^  bat  his  oondoot  is  tke  exact  reverse  of  iu 
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HereceiTCi  this  ipeoieaof  uif<>niutioa,aiid  from 
this  tort  of  men ;  and  not  only  bo,  bat  accepts 
affidavits  imputing  bribery  to  some  persons  who 
oanvassed  for  me,  acknowledging  at  the  same 
moment  that  be  had  no  cognizance  of  bribery ; 
and  never  once  inquires  into  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  nor  whether  any  credit  is  due  to  the  de- 
poser,  nor  even  who  the  deposor  is.  All  this  the 
High  Bailiff  does  in  concert  with  my  adversaries, 
secretly,  collu»vely,  without  even  once  giving 
me  or  any  <rae  of  my  agents  the  very  slightest 
idea  l^  any  mob  intercoarse  had  sabaisted  be- 
twean  him  [the  Judge  of  the  coart]  and  one  of 
tbe  parties  litigating  that  npon  \rtiich  be  was  to 
exercise  his  jodioial  fonctioD. 

To  have  received  sooh  information  with  the 
least  attention  was  in  itself  criminal  eooogh ;  but 
stodioDsly,  cautiously,  and,  deliberately  to  have 
concealed  it  from  me  was  base  and  wicked  in  tbe 
extreme.  Had  I  been  apprised  of  these  macb- 
ioatioDs,  I  might  have  established  the  falsehood 
of  every  accusation ;  and  surely,  if  justice  had 
l>eeD  the  object  of  the  High  BailiSI  he  wonld  not 
rest  one  moment  until  he  communicated  to  me 
the  burden  of  these  informations  and  affidavits, 
especially  if  he  meant  to  overturn  the  whole  tide 
of  precedents,  and  to  innovate  upon  the  practice 
of  all  the  returning  officers  that  ever  lived  in  this 
kingdom,  in  granting  a  somtiny  to  commence 
after  the  return  of  tbe  writ.  If  troth  was  his 
aim,  tbe  obvious  mode  of  ascertuning  it  was  to 
have  pven  the  oUier  party  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  charges  brought  against  them ;  to 
let  them  bare  tbe  chance  of  contradicting  their 
accusers ;  and  if  we  failed  in  falsifying  these  in- 
formations, the  High  Bailiff  wonld  have  had  this 
presumption  in  his  favor,  that  it  was  only  be- 
cause we  could  not.  But,  sir,  not  this  nor  any 
thing  like  it  did  the  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster. 
So  far  from  actiog  like  an  impartial  judge,  be 
appears  to  have  been  the  agent,  or  rather  the 
mere  tool  of  my  opponents ;  and  every  syllable 
of  these  informations  upon  which  he  acted  might 
have  been,  for  aught  he  knew,  the  vilest  mass 
of  falsehood  and  perjury  that  ever  thwarted  the 
course  of  justice.  I  say  then,  sir,  if  the  High 
Buliff  absolutely  possessed  a  legal  discretion  in 
granting  a  sorotiny,  to  have  granted  it  upon  tlus 
sort  eTidence,  and  nnder  these  cironmstances, 
was,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  an  act  that  can  not 
be  justified  upon  any  obvloos  principle  of  law, 
reason,  common  sense,  or  common  equity. 

(2.)  But  what  will  the  candid  part  of  the  House 
think  of  this  High  Bailiff  when  they  consider  that 
the  grounds  of  his  vindication  at  your  bar  difler 
as  mnch  as  light  and  darkness,  from  his  vindica- 
tion in  the  vestry  of  Covent  Garden,  upon  grant- 
ing the  scrutiny?  And  here,  sir,  I  have  to  la- 
ment that  the  paper  which  he  read  to  this  House 
as  his  defense,  which  the  gentlemen  opposite  to 
me  [the  ministry],  for  reasons  as  honorable,  per- 
haps, to  themselves  as  to  the  High  Bailiff  so 
strenuously  opposed  being  laid  on  the  table,  is 
DOW  impossible  to  be  produced.  That  paper,  sir, 
-would  have  enabled  me,  from  hts  own  words,  to 
bave  proved  to  you  that  the  principle  be  avowed 


at  yonrbar,  as  the  rule  that  governed  him  in  this 
business,  is  exactly  and  directly  tbe  very  reverse 
of  tbe  principle  he  pretended  to  act  upon  at  Ute 
time  of  granting  the  scrutiny.  FortwuUely,  hoW' 
ever,  this  fact  is  established  in  clear  and  unquea* 
tioned  evidence  before  you.  Mr.  O'Biyen's  test- 
imony is  complete  and  decisive  to  that  poiot.  His 
words  were,  "  that  the  High  Bailiff  in  the  vestry, 
upon  granting  the  scrutiny,  disclaimtd  tbe  inform- 
atioos  delivered  to  him  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray  and 
his  agents — that  be  replied  wiUi  peevishness  and 
some  displeasure  to  Sir  Cecil  for  having 

men. 

ticHwdtheoi — ^that  be  declared  he  believed  he  had 
never  read  them;  certainly  never  with  any  at< 
toption^-that  he  threw  them  aside  nnnotioed— 
that  they  had  mA  the  least  operation  upon  bis 
jodgmeot;  and  that  they  did  not,  in  tbe  very 
slightest  sense,  inflnenoe  his  detcvmioatioo  in 
granting  the  somtiny."  These  were  his  words. 
Atkinson,  upon  cross-examination,  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge  this ;  and  Grojan's  want  of  mem- 
ory upon  it  goes  of  itself  a  great  way  to  establish 
the  truth,  if  it  required  farther  corroboration. 

Now,  let  the  House  and  tbe  world  judge  of  this 
High  Bailiff,  who,  upon  granting  the  scrutiny,  af- 
fects to  be  insulted  at  tbe  supposition  of  his  act- 
ing  upon  this  ex  parte  information,  and  yet  rests 
all  bis  defense  at  the  bar  of  this  House  opon  that 
very  ex  parte  information  whiob,  but  a  fortnight 
before,  he  disclaimed  and  despised  1 1 

Without  adverting  to  bis  sbamefnl  and  scan- 
dalooB  ecmdaot  {which,  If  be  hod  one  spark  of 
Cseling,  wonld  make  him  blnsli  to  ahow  his  fooa, 
much  less  to  avow  the  act)  in  holding  this  fraud- 
ulent interoonrse  with  my  enemies,  cautiously 
concealing  that  any  such  intercoarse  subsisted 
between  them,  treacherously  betraying  the  cause 
of  justice,  which  his  situation  bound  him  to  sup- 
port inviolate,  and  basely  lending  himself  to  me 
party  for  the  ruin  of  the  other ;  can  any  thing 
better  show  his  iniquity  than  varying  the  grounds 
of  his  defense  according  to  the  variation  scene, 
and  tbe  pressure  of  exigency.  This  continual 
shifting  demonstrates  that  he  has  no  honest  de- 
fense to  make  ;  put  the  most  favorable  construc- 
tion possible  npon  his  condact,  and  the  best  of 
the  alternatives  marks  him  a  hypocrite,  at  the 
least.  If  he  has  spoken  truth  in  the  vestiy,  he 
is  an  arrant  liar  before  this  House ;  or  if  he  vin- 
dicates himself  before  you  upon  pure  {Hiuo^es, 
he  has  grossly  and  wickedly  deceived  me  and  all 
who  heard  the  contempt  be  expressed  in  the  vest- 
ry for  that  information  upon  which  he  has  exp^ 
tiated  at  the  bar  of  this  House  with  such  extnir 
ordinary  reverence.' 

So  much  for  the  consistency  of  the  High  Bailifi^ 
respecting  his  alleged  motives  in  granting  a  sorup 
tiny. 

(3.)  It  is  said  upon  the  other  side  of  tbe  Hoase 
that  the  poll  was  not  a  scrutiny,  and  said,  in  ex- 

*  This  is  one  cS  tboae  npetitiotu,  so  often  spoken 
of  as  a  pecaliuity  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  manages  it  ad- 
mirably in  tbii  case;  varying  the  modeof  statemrat, 
and  croihing  into  one  mass  tbe  preceding  diargas  «i 
(randnlent  ooUoiion  and  gross  Inoomisteney  on  the 
partorUr.Coibatt. 
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press  oontnidiotioa  to  tha  svldenoe  produced  at 
your  bar.  Never  was  a  pdl  a  sorotiny,  nnlesH 
the  poll  in  qaestion  was  sucb.  It  is  established 
by  respectable  teetunony  at  yoar  bar  that  the 
poll  vas  BD  abtoluit  scrutiny."*  It  ia  proved  that 
the  parish  books  were  cottstantly  at  the  hnst- 
iogs,  and  each  voter's  name,  pn^easion,  and  de- 
scriptioQ  collated  with  the  bodes.  It  is  proved 
that  when  the  names  of  voters  oonld  not  be 
found  in  the  parish  books  (which  was  often  the 
case,  and  yet  the  votes  perfectly  legal)  a  gentle- 
man  in  the  interest  of  each  side  frequently  went 
to  the  very  street  in  which  the  voter  said  be 
lived ;  that  the  vote  was  sospended  until  tbat  in- 
quiry was  made ;  aod  that  the  decision  was  al- 
ways goremed  by  the  report  of  the  inquirers  in 
such  case.  Was  this  or  was  h  not  a  scrutiny? 
But  it  ia  said  that  the  poll  was  "  crammed"  at 
one  time,  and  hence  on  inference  is  drawn  that 
the  poll  was  not  a  scrutiny.  This  is  strange 
reasoning,  surely.  To  snpport  this  inference,  it 
should  be  proved  that  rotes  were  excepted  to, 
uid  yet  admitted  in  the  hiirrj'  without  exnmina- 
tion  or  inquiry.  Does  this  nppenr  to  be  the  case  ? 
Nothing  like  it.  Wiih  all  .Mr.  Grojan's  disposi- 
tion to  shelter  the  High  Bailiff,  with  all  his  power 
of  memory  at  one  time,  and  his  want  of  it  at  an- 
other, does  he  assert  any  such  thing  ?  No,  sir ; 
he  could  not  with  truth,  and  even  he  could  not 
venture  upon  (Afi  without  truth.  Did  yon  ever 
hear,  or  did  such  a  thing  ever  happen,  as  that  a 
returning  officer  of  his  otra  accord  should  reject 
any  votes  not  excepted  to  by  the  contending  par- 
ties? Certainly  not.  These  votes,  ihcrerore, 
in  whose  legality  the  candidates  themselves 
agreed,  must  be  justly  presumed  by  the  High 
Bailiff  to  be  oDexceptionable  j  and  from  hence  to 
suppose  that  the  poll  was  no  scrutiny,  is  weak  in 
the  extreme.  In  the  early  part  of  the  election, 
it  was  the  natural  wish  of  each  candidate  to  get 
apon  the  head  of  the  poll.  Each  brought  up  as 
many  friends  as  possible,  and  this  accounts  for 
what  they  call  cramming  the  poll.  Respecting 
the  High  Bailiff's  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion 
as  to  which  of  the  two  had  the  greater  number 
of  legal  votes,  bad  /  been  the  lowest  upon  the 
poll  at  the  clme  of  the  eleatlon,  there  might  have 
been  some  little  color  for  bis  affectation  of  scru- 
ples. Why  ?  because  upon  the  days  when  the 
poll  was  most  crammed,  when  the  greatest  num- 
bers polled,  and  when  there  was  least  inquiry  and 
least  examination  into  their  legality,  Sir  Cecil 
Wray  had  a  very  great  majority  over  me.  1  be- 
gan to  gain  upon  my  adversary,  not  when  thou- 
sands polled  of  a  day,  bat  when  only  few  hund* 
reds  aod  less  than  a  handred  pdled  each  day — 
at  a  time  when  there  was  rafficient  leisure  to 
seiDtinize  the  votea,  aod  when  the  moet  acme, 
the  most  jealous  and  iborp  inquiry  took  place  as 
to  the  qnalifioatioa  of  eaoh  voter  that  was  per- 
hapa  etar  praotioed  in  any  oourt  of  hnstings. 

>*  Mr.  Fox  does  not  neon  that  Hun  was  a  Kra- 
tiny,  ia  the  technical  sense  of  the  term ;  bat  that  tbe 
election  wm  so  conducted,  utder  tbe  arroDgnaent 
mentioned  above,  u  to  give  it  all  tha  sabstaatial  ot- 
tribntea  at  a  scraHny. 


(4.)  With  a  view  to  e»!ulpate  this  High  Bailid; 
his  deputy,  Mr.  Grqui,  related  an  incident  which 
I  shall  notice ;  and  the  exaltation  of  the  opposite 
side  of  tbe  House,  at  the  time  of  tbat  relation,  ren- 
ders that  notice  the  more  necessary.  It  was  this : 
He  asked  a  man  which  way  the  street  lay  in 
which  be  lived,  and  the  man  said  it  was  that  mty, 
pointing  his  hand  toward  Drury  Lane.  "  I  im- 
mediately suspected  him,  and  afterward  rejected 
him,"saysMr.  Grdjan.  Now,  sir,  this  story  hap- 
pens to  be  strictly  true ;  and  true  to  the  confusion 
of  those  who  relate  it  for  the  vindication  of  the 
High  Bailiff.  Were  my  election  to  depend  opon 
the  merits  of  a  single  vote,  I  do  not  know  tbat  I 
should  prefer  any  other  inbabitaoC  of  this  great 
city  before  that  very  man  then  rejected  by  Mr. 
Grojan;  for  in  all  Westminster  there  b  not  a 
better  qualified,  a'inore  nndoobted  legal  voter 
than  that  idrattcal  person.  Aod  what  is  the  fact, 
sir  ?  Hiat  this  hottest,  ignorant  man  came  to  poD 
with  liquor  in  his  head ;  and  embarrassed  by  tbe 
scene,  by  the  shouting,  and  by  the  manner,  per^ 
haps,  of  the  question,  made  that  absurd  refdy. 
These  events,  sir,  were  not  uofrequent  at  that 
hustii]gs ;  and  when  one  considers  tbe  facility  of 
puzzling  such  men  in  all  places,  when  one  con- 
siders that  Mr.  Grojan  is  not  all  men  living 
the  most  embarrassed  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty, 
nor  exactly  the  most  anxious  for  the  oommcnis  of 
by-standers  upon  his  conduct,  there  is  little  wan- 
der that  honest,  uninformed  men,  surrounded  hy 
thousands,  with  half  a  dozen  inspectors  plaguing 
them  with  different  questions  at  tbe  same  mo- 
ment, in  the  midst  of  noise  and  huzzaing,  in  that 
stale  of  hilarity,  perhaps,  which  is  too  frequent 
at  general  elections,  should  sooKtimes  give  a 
foolirii,  unconnected  answer  to  such  interrogato- 
ries as  generally  come  from  Mr.  Grojan. 

(5.)  I  luulerstand  that  a  learned  gentleroao  has 
said  that  he  would  have  closed  the  poll  long  be- 
fore the  High  Bailiff  proclaimed  his  intention  of 
doing  so.  I  do  not  mean  to  argue  the  legality 
of  that .  position  with  the  learned  gentleman. 
That  the  fact  was  exactly  otherwise  is  all  that 
is  necessary  for  me  to  maintain.  It  is  in  evi- 
dence before  you  that  be  did  not  olose  it  until 
the  17th  of  May;  and  that  he  then  closed  it  not 
from  deficiency  of  voters,  bat  for  the  express 
piu-pose  of  enabling  himself  to  make  his  return 
by  the  18th,  the  day  on  which  the  vnrlt  was  re- 
turnable. The  first  antl  the  only  notice  I  had  of 
bis  intention  to  close  tbe  poll  was  on  the  Thors- 
day  preceding  (May  13th) ;  and  Ido  confess,  and 
have  always  declared,  that  my  ot^t  was  to  ooo- 
tinae  tbe  poll  during  the  three  iotmnodiate  days, 
that  the  High  BaWff  may  be  (Aliged  to  assign 
this  as  his  reason,  siuoe  tbe  act  of  closing  ^ 
poll  was  bis  own  aot.  In  this  I  bold  myself  per- 
fectly justifiable.  Darii^  these  three  days  I  ooa> 
feas  it  was  my  wish  to  protract  the  poll,  but  I 
solemnly  deny  that  it  was  ever  prolcmged  l^ms 
a  single  hour  more ;  and  also  deny  that  up  to 
the  13th  of  May,  I  had  any  proposal  or  any  ofler 
that  I  could  notice  for.  closing  ic. 

(6.)  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove,  aod 
that  is  the  last  head  of  evidenoe  I  shall  touch 
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npoo,  thftt  iwirHMtiMM  oame  from  as  at  a  evf 
tain  period  of  the  poll  of  demanding  a  senitiny. 
That  some  <tf  my  friends  might  have  expreseed 
that  inteatioa  ia  veiy  probable;  but  give  me 
leavB  to  say,  air,  that  if  I  bad  mjself  fonnally 
demanded  it  there  is  no  mle  of  law  dut  war- 
rants a  conclmioa  against  me  on  acooont  of  my 
own'  conduct  as  a  party.  A  Utoosand  motiveB 
there  may  be  to  justify  tne  in  demanding  of  the 
.High  Bailiff  that  \dik}h  it  woold  be  perfectly 
right  in  him  to  refuae.  If,  in  any  case  of  litiga- 
ticHi,  a  jadge  sboald  grant  to  one  of  the  -parties 
whatever  he  wished,  how  coold  he  ever  come  to 
ajast  decision?  Or  who  would  ever  be  defeat- 
ed, whatever  may  be  the  badness  of  his  caose  ? 

But,  air,  has  it  beea  oQered  to  you  in  proo^  or 
is  there  a  maa  that  can  say  I  ever  did  for  one 
moment  eatertain  the  idea,  mooh  less  expL-ess  it, 
that  a  scrutiny  coald  go  on  a/ttr  the  day  on 
which  the  writ  was.retomaUe?  Sir,  I  do  as- 
sare  you,  so  absord,  so  jnepostaroos,  so  perni- 
oions  a  thoogbt  never  once  possossed  me.  I  had 
oooaaon  very  matnrely  to  consider  this  sabjeot 
U  the  first  Westminster  eleotioo.  Lord  Liocob 
then  danaoded  a  aomtii^,  wbieh  ttw  High  Bail- 
iff granted,  aad  which  the  noble  Lord  afterward 
TBlHiquished.  I  remember  to  have  investigated 
the  matter  then.  I  coosohad  the  greatest  dead 
and  living  aothoritiea,  the  bast  bosks,  and  the 
most  learned  men  in  my^  circle ;  and  the  result 
was  that  Uie  grantbg  a  somtiny  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  writ  was  legal ;  but  no  book,  no 
lawyer,  no  ipan  before  this  time  ever  to  my 
knowledge  mainttuned  that  a  somtiny  oonld  be 
continued,  mocfa  less  began,  o^tcr  the  day  on 
wbieh  the  writ  was  reOimsbie. 

Then  say  my  enemies,  why  did  you  expect 
the  High  BaUiff  to  grant  yon  a  scrutiny,  which 
70a  must  know  conld  not  be  buahad  before  the 
ISUt  of  May? — and  at  that  I  see  the  gantlHneo 
OB  the  oppoate  bendieB  [the  ministry]  sxolt  a 
little.  Bnt,  sir,  it  is  a  wmk  nod  ehildiah  exnlb> 
ation.  Do  they  think,  or  if  th<7  deeein  them- 
selves, can  they  believe  the  public  will  think 
that  I  could  have  been  so  gross  an  idiot  as  to 
suppose  a  scrutiny  of  this  election  oonld  be  over 
before  the  18tb,  with  the  instance  of  Tandeput 
and  Trentham  staring  me  in  die  &ce;  where 
an  nnfinishcd  scrutiny  lasted  above  five  months  ? 
Can  they  imagine  I  could  hope  a  scmtiay  in  this 
case,  where  upward  of  three  thonsand  voters 
polled  more  than  at  the  contested  ejection  of 
Tandeput  and  Trentham,  could  by  any  possible 
means  be  over  before  the  18th?  Surely  not.  A 
titrable  knowledge  of  Mr.  Thomas  Corbett,  the 
High  Bailifi'of  Westminster,  gave  me  do  extrav- 
agant hopes  of  snooess  in  any  scrutiny  where  he 
TBS  to  be  the  sole  judge.  All,  therefore,  I  ever 
Bwant  was,  that  an  inquiry  might  take  ^aoe 
prenooi  to  the  16th ;  whioh  inquiry  mig^  nm- 
Ue  OS  to  fbnn  the  train  and  order  td  the  neaea- 
•aiy  eridenoe,  that  we  might  the  batter  know 
how  to  disoover  die  diBerent  species  itf  bad  votes, 
and  class  under  their  various  heads  those  which 
were  doobtfol,.  those  triiioh  were  suspected,  and 
tkosd  whidi  were  positively  illagalj  and  so  for 


to  methodiae,  arrange,  and  simplify  the  badness 
before  tha  retnm,  that  we  might  go  tai  in  the 
oommittee  under  Granville's  bill  vr^  the  great- 
M  &aitity  and  expedition,  and  with  leas  expense; 
and  this  wooU  have  been  a  matorial  point  of 
prsparation  for  na.  Tius^  siTj  was  all  I  eve^ 
meant  by  a  scmtiny  beliBn  Mr.  Corbett,  and  aU 
that  any  maa  of  oommon  &uness  and  libe^Jitj 
can  sui^rass  I  meant. 

(7.)  A  noble  Lord  over  against  me  (,Lord 
Mnlgrave],  in  his  zeal  to  exonlpate  the  High 
BaiM|  diurges  me  with  having  intimidated  him, 
aqd  charges  it  upon  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gro- 
jan.  That  noble  'Lord,  disdainu^  aQ  rSgard  to 
consistency  whenever  he  thinks  he  can  impute 
a  fault  to  us,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  as- 
serts the  High  Bailiff  was  intimidated,  pronoon- 
oes  a  flashy  panegyric  upon  the  firmness  and  in- 
trepidity of  the  very  man  be  affirms  to  have  bean 
Uuu  twriflad.  Bo^  ur,  the  High  BaUiff  wn 
threalwed— «ndhow?  WasttfayOreatsofuF* 
saoltinghim?  No..  Was  it  by  heading  up  the 
fear  of  danger  to  him  by  moba  cr  riotsT  No. 
Was  it  by  a  menaoe  (tf  taldng  away  fab  hooki, 
breaking  tfae  peace  of  die  hustings,  and  intBr> 
rupting  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  dntyf  Nc^ 
no ;  bat  it  was  by  warning  him  at  the  eonsn- 
quenoes  of  onjust  partialities,  false  or  conrupt 
decisions ;  it  was  by  threatening  him  with  legal 
punishment  if  he  ^  not  make  the  law  of  die 
land  the  mle  of  his  eondoot.  Grojan  tells  yon 
that  be  believes  these  threats  sometimes  induced 
the  High  Bailiff'  to  make  deoisions  in  my  tavof, 
contra^  to  his  jodgment.  Yet  diis  is  the  man 
whose  firmness  and  intrepidity  the  noble  Lord 
oommcBds  so  mwA,  and  whom  the  government 
of  this  country  is  straining  every  nerve  to  bear 
harmless  through  this  unpreoedented  bosuMSt. 
An  officer  whose  deputy,  as  a  paUiaticm  of  groM- 
er  guilt,  defends  by  saying  that  ha  oommitted  a. 
palpable  bteaoh  o(  bis  doty^  and  only  beoaase  he 
is  threatened  with  l^;id  punishment  if  he  aots 
against  law  I  Sir,  for  my  own  part  I  believe 
there  is  as  much  sinoert^  in  the  noble  Lard's 
panegyric  as  tlure  is  veracity  in  die  depu^ 
Bailiff's  inference  from  these  threats.  All  I  wish 
however,  is,  that  you  would  properly  notice  this 
species  intimidation.  It  is  an  intimidation,  sir, 
the  influence  of  which  I  hope  will  reach  every 
mao,  every  magistrate  in  this  country,  however 
splendid  his  station,  however  lifted  up  above  bis 
fellow-creatures  in  office  or  dignity.  7b  Jeap 
before  kit  tytt  the  dangtr  of  a  vxcumi  or  a  wow- 
ton  breach  of  the  low  of  the  land.  Would  to 
God  this  Hoosa  ware  in  a  ci^>acity  to  become 
an  objeot  of  those  oonsequenoes,  wbioh  the  vm^ 
diet  <^  n  jary  wonU  detrnmine  to  follow  the  tw< 
lation  <iS  the  laws  1  Wxih  what  oontont,  wiA 
what  confidence  should  I  submit  my  oaose  to 
such  a  tribunal  I" 

1^  Tfati  psngr&ph  is  wordiy  of  being  dweh  upon, 
as  sbovring  some  of  Mr.  Fox's  most  striking  peenH- 
arities.  (I.)  He  instan^  tnms  Us  defense  Into  an 
attwA,  bj  exposing  die  "  inoonsistmey"  of  Lord 
Mnlgrave.  (%.)  He  adopts  bis  favorite .  mode  of 
questimt  and  answer,  by  wbit^  be  so  oftoi  gives 
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Havbif  now,  Mr  Speilrer,  goat  timngh  tka 
itoe^iM-  Tarioos  depMitioM  that  hm  been  made 
■•^^  before  you — having,  from  the  endence, 
shown  that  the  allied  groondfl  <tf  the  High 
Bailiff's  first  granting  this  semtinj  were  the  di- 
rect reverse  ^  those  he  dechues  to  this  Hoose 
to  have  been  his  motives — having  shown  that  he 
was  in  haiHts  of  clandestine  intercourse  with  my 
opponents — having  shown  that  he  was  in  the 
constant  course  of  receiving  parU  information 
is  an  illicit  and  shameful  secrecy — having  shown 
that  he  positively  and  solemnly  denied  this  se- 
ries of  ioiqaitoos  proceeding  in  the  vestry,  which 
he  boldly  avows  at  yonr  bar — having  sbOwo  that 
the  poU  was  as  mach  a  scmtiny  aa  any  poll  can 
poesiUj  be-^iaving  explained  my  views  in  the 
arent  of  my  demawllng  a  scmtiny — having  de- 
■eribed  dw  spedea  of  intimidaticia  used  to  this 
man,  and  oonftrmed  Aat,  so  far  tam  excnlpatiBg, 
it  tends  deeply  to  oriminate  him — haTii^  ahown 
this,  sir,  and  shown  it  by  Ae  evideoee  which  yea 
have  heard  at  yoor  bar,  I  riiall  conclode  Uiis 
part  of  my  snl^ect  with  submitting  to  every  man 
of  honor  and  candor  who  hears  me,  whedier  be 
really  thinks  that  the  High  Bailiff  of  Westmin- 
ster exenused  a  soaod  and  honest  discretim  ib 
granting  a  scrutiny,  sopposing  for  argument  sake 
that  he  actually  poasMsed  a  legal  power  to 
grant  it. 

U.  The  runainder  of  what  X  have  to  say  aball 
jtoMUoa  be  dkected  to  prove  that  he  had  no  such 
power,  and  to  Uy  before  you  the  fatal  ef- 
fects of  such  a  preoedent  aa  the  lose  (rftbis  ques- 
tion wiUafibrd. 

Z  am  not  a  pn^esnonal  man,  and  can  not  be 
mppoaed  to  speak  with  the  informatioa  of  pro- 
fesslona]  gentlemeo  upon  a  legal  subject.  There 
are,  however,  general  and  fixed  principles  ofcom- 
nan  sense  which  serve  to  guide  an  unlearned  man 
iqwo  a  subject  of  this  kind."  Four  diflerent  ways 
oooor  to  me  l^whidiin  a  case  of  doubt  tlielaw 
may  be  discovered  and  ascertained.  First  ot  all, 
I  should  look  into  the  statute-book  upon  the  table ; 
iS,  upon  searching  there,  I  find  an  act  of  Parlia- 
mtnt  upon  the  point  in  dispute,  doubt  and  ciHiject- 
nre  cease  at  once,  and  all  is  clear  and  certain. 
Bat  if  there  should  be  found  no  act  to  regulate 
the  case  in  question,  I  should  then,  in  the  second 
place,  have  recourse  to  practice  and  precedent, 

UveliDOH  and  force  to  k  itatcmeDt  (3.)  He  ihows 
what  the  intimidfttion  conliated  in,  viz.,  poiotlDg  out 
thaconieqaencas  of  a  breach  of  law.  Thus  he  flaihes 
his  defense  upon  the  mind,  in  the  very  act  of  stating 
what  he  did.  {*.)  He  adroitly  rannda  off  by  apply- 
ing the  whole  to  his  present  sftnation ;  ezprcMing 
his  fervmt  wish  that  ever;  member  of  that  Hooie 
Goald  feel  fainuelf  liable  to  the  posishment  of  the 
laws,  if  thnmgh  party  pr^odice,  or  any  other  canu, 
he  gave  bii  vote  o^justty.  The  manner  in  which 
aQ  Mm  u  wrought  into  a  single  paragraph,  and 
poored  at  once  upon  the  mind,  is  traly  admirable. 

"  The  reader  win  be  strock  with  tbe  beanty  of 
tbii  preparation  for  the  legal  argument  by  s  briaf 
view  of  the  sources  from  which  it  was  to  J>e  de- 
duced. The  argument  itself  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
oar  laogaage  for  deamass,  oondensatioo,  and  bind- 
ug  force. 


and  inqnire  what  has  been  done  in  nmilar  oases 
on  sfanilar  oocasions.  In  oUier  words,  I  aboold 
try  what  is  the  common  Ins.  If  I  find  praeties 
and  precedent  direct  me,  then  every  thing  b 
plain  and  easy ;  but  if  no  Statute  and  no  prece- 
dent should  be  found  by  which  I  could  steer  in 
this  ambiguity,  my  next  obvious  resort  would  be 
to  Ugal  analogu*,  to  cases  which,  though  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  all  potnts,  are  yet  perfectly  sim- 
ilar in  jmociple.  If  in  this  department  of  research 
I  find  any  thing  to  direct  me,  there  too  all  will  be 
smooth,  intelligible,  and  certain ;  but  if  I  find  no 
positive  statute,  nor  precedent,  nor  practice  at 
eommoa  law,  and  no  legal  analogy,  whereby  I 
might  diaoover  the  feet,  there  is  then  much  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  but  not  an  insnnnoDnlable  one. 
Still  i  should  make  an  eflbrt,  and  my  last  and 
fourth  reaort  should  be  to  the  experience  and  ub- 
derstaading  of  maaldod — to  those  argumeita 
which  common  sense  st^igeats — to  fair  conota- 
siM»  dedueiUe  framlair  teasoning,  founded  npoa 
the  immntable  principles  of  policy  and  expedi- 
ency. 

Now,  sir,  if  some  oCdMSB  varioos  modes  ctf  de- 
finbig  tbe  kw  sbonld  baf^en  to  ttmr  me  upon 
the  present  subject,  and  that  others  should  unfor- 
tunately militate  against  me,  still  I  may  be  right 
in  my  position  ;  but  not  with  that  fullness  of  con- 
viction, that  clearness  of  certainty  which  I  mtgbt 
wish.  The  case,  hovrever,  is  so  entirely  other- 
wise, that  I  do  venture  to  affirm,  and  Migage  to 
prove  to  the  satisfection  of  every  man  capable  (tf 
being  satisfied,  that  not  only  nothing  in  any  of 
these  diflerent  ways  of  attaining  the  fact  does 
operate  in  the  slightest  degree  against  me,  but 
that  all  and  tack  oowrar  in  supporting  me,  and 
damonatnting  the  illegality  and  vielenee  of  my 
enemies  in  the  present  bOiiniesB.  I  do,  therefore, 
assert,  that  tbe  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster,  in 
granting  this  scmtiny,  has  violated  tbe  law  of  the 
land,  by  the  combined  font  and  teatimonj  of  thess 
four  tests: 

By  the  statutes. 

By  the  common  taw. 

By  the  analogies  of  law. 

By  policy  and  expediency. 

(1 .)  First,  as  to  the  ttahiUt.  The  act  of  tbe 
tenth  and  eleventh  of  William  III.  was  made  fer 
the  avowed  purpose  of  checking  tbe  bad  condoet 
of  returning  officers.  The  preamble  of  the  bill 
and  eveiy  olause  in  it  proves  this  to  have  been 
tbe  olyect  of  enacting  it.  As  the  part  of  it  which 
relates  to  returns  is  merely  directory,  it  is  gross 
and  ahanrd  to  construe  it  in  any  <rther  manner 
dun  thnt  which  makes  it  answer  the  evidrat  pur- 
pose for  vrhiob  it  is  enacted.  It  lequirea  that  tbe 
writs  fer  any  future  Parliament  Aall  he  retarded 
on  or  before  tbe  day  that  Parlianient  is  csUed  to 
meet— that  the  return  shall  be  made  to  tbe  etevfc 
of  the  crown,  which  clerk  of  the  crown  is  antluir. 
ized  to  receive  four  diillings  for  every  knigbt  and 
two  shillings  for  every  bnigeis.  It  imposes  a 
penal^  upon  the  sheriff' if  he  does  not  mnke  his 
return  on  or  before  this  day. 

Now  observe  the  oonstraction  given  by  tbe  op- 
posite side  of  the  House  to  this  plain,  intelUgiUe 
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statate.  It  b  trae,  say  they,  this  act  is  binding 
npoo  a  sheriff,  bot  not  at  all  npon  a  mayor  or 
bailiff]  Why  f  Becuue  a  mayor  or  bailiff  are 
not  mentioned  I  True,  they  are  not  meotioDed 
and  probably  the  aotitn  I  spoke  of  some  time  ago 
might  not  lie  against  the  High  Bailtfi|  not  that  he 
b»B  not  opeuy  transgressed  the  spirU  of  the  kw, 
bm  becaose  ^e  penal  part  of  evaiy  statute  is  to 
be  construed  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
act.  Bat  I  submit  to  the  House  whether  they 
ever  beard  so  low,  so  vile,  so  dirty  a  qaibble  j 
vhether  tbey  ever  beard  so  base  a  perversion  or 
common  sense,  as  to  suppose  the  Legislature  <^ 
this  country  to  have  been  such  a  set  or  idiots, 
such  a  herd  of  miserable  beings,  as  that  in  an  act 
made  for  the  avowed  and  declared  purpose  of 
correcting  and  punishing  the  misconduct  of  re- 
turning officers,  they  should  have  provided  against 
the  partialities,  and  corruption,  and  roguery-  of 
sheriSs,  and  have  left  the  nation  at  the  mere 
mercy  of  mayors  and  bailiSs,  withoat  restraint, 
redress,  or  punishment  f  This  is  the  oonstme- 
tion  put  upon  this  aot  by  bis  Mqesty's  ministers, 
the  patrons  a(  tbb  High  Baili^  alAoogh  they 
tee  thoee  express  words  in  the  body  of  the  aot — > 
"  that  the  clerk  (tf  the  erown  shall  receive  at  the 
time  of  these  retoms  (which  returns  most  be 
made  on  or  before  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  such 
new  Parliament)  four  shillings  for  every  knight, 
and  two  shillings  for  every  burgess."  Why  men- 
tion the  bailees,  if  that  act  is  not  meant  to  com- 
pel the  return  of  the  writ  under  which  he  is  cho- 
sen? Was  there  ever  such  an  outrage  upon 
common  sense,  as  to  maintain,  although  they  see 
the  fee  stated  for  the  burgess  to  pay,  though  they 
see  the  return  required  proceeding  from  the  sher- 
iff's precept  to  the  mayor  or  bailifl)  that  the  mayor 
or  bailiff  is  not  obliged  to  make  return  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  same  act ;  that  is,  on  or 
btfort  the  day  that  tht  new  ParlianutU  ihall  be 
eaiUd  Pt  mtet  f 

Bat  there  is  another  pMOt  which  de&oes  the 
meaning  of  the  Legislabire  to  t  oertainty,  and 
that  is  the  exoeption  in  fitvor  of  new  writs  upon 
vaeaneiet.  In  that  ease,  there  is  ao  obligation 
that  the  retom  be  made  within  fourteen  days  aft- 
er the  election  upon  that  vacancy.  Is  it  consist- 
ent with  reason,  or,  rather,  is  it  not  mnWing  down- 
right nonsense  of  this  sot,  to  suppose  that  it  should 
oompel  a  return  within  a  certain  time  in  cases  of 
roeoncy,  but  that  upon  a  general  election  all  should 
lie  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasnre  of  the  returning 
officer  ?  Will  the  gentlemen  urge  the  same  con- 
temptible reasoning  here,  and  assert  that  the  com- 
pulsion in  this  case  only  respects  the  returns  of 
the  knights  of  the  shire?  What?  That  an  aot 
should  be  made  to  prevent  the  oollosion  and  knav- 
ery of  returning  officers,  yet  that  it  extends  only 
to  the  preolnsu»  of  frauds  in  returning  about  one 
hondred  beeanse  they  are  knights  ul  the  shire  I 
and  leaves  the  remaining  four  hondred  at  the 
discretion  of  every  mayor  or  hailiffl  Sherifi 
are,  in  general,  of  a  much  superior  rank  and  char- 
acter to  the  olhex  returning  officers ;  yetthewit- 
tol  caution  which  the  honmable  intenimten  of 
this  act  impute  to  the  English  Legislature  is,  that 


tbey  guarded  against  abuses  from  that  class  of  re- 
turning officers  whose  fortune  and  sphere  of  life 
presumed  moH  for  their  integrity,  and  made  do 
provisiui  whatever  for  the  possible  misconduct 
of  that  very  description  of  returning  officers 
whose  ntnatioo  gave  the  Uait  pledge  or  security 
(or  honest  and  unoorrapt  coodoetl  If  1  am  not 
mistakoD,  this  species  of  reasoning  carries  with 
it  its  own  refutation. 

A  noble  Lord  over  against  me  [Lord  Mnl^ 
grave)  has  advanced  a  singular  kind  of  argument, 
indeed,  touching  the  intention  of  this  act  (rf'Eing 
William.  He  has  read  to  you  from  the  journals 
an  instruction  to  the  committee  appointed  to  bring 
it  in,  which  instruction  suggests  to  them  the  in- 
troduction of  a  clause  to  seoure  the  returns  for 
cities  end  boroughs  within  the  specified  time ; 
and,  in  a  style  of  inference  peculiar  to  himself,  he 
concludes  that  as  the  express  words  [mayor  and 
bailiff]  do  not  appear  in  the  statute,  the  Legisla- 
ture never  meant  to  include  the  returning  officers 
oi  cities  and  boroughs. 

Now  I  will  take  npon  me  to  say,  that  every 
other  man  in  this  ooantry  [that  noble  Lord  and 
those  who  concur  with  hhn  in  opposition  to  my 
honorable  friend's  motion  ezoepted),  capable  of 
understanding  the  sense  of  an  aot  (rf*  I^uiiameo^ 
will  draw  the  direct  converse  of  his  conolusion 
from  the  non-insertfa»  oi  that  olaose.  The  sole 
view  of  Uiis  statute  was  to  emreot  tbe  abases 
of  returning  officers.  The  instruction  from  the 
House  to  the  Committee  proves  that  the  disease 
extended  to  mayors  and  bailifis.  The  omission 
of  that  oUuse,  therefore,  clearly  demonstrates 
that  the  framers  of  the  act  thought  the  sugges- 
tion fully  comprehended  in  tbe  act  as  it  stands, 
and  that  it  would  be  mere  tautoh^  and  need- 
less repetitioil  to  be  more  explicit.  What  a  mis- 
erable Legislature  must  that  be  which,  in  the 
act  of  applying  a  remedy  to  an  acknowledged 
evil,  creates  tea  times  a  greater  than  that  which 
it  endeavors  to  oure.  Thitse  who  made  this  law 
were,  in  my  opinion,  good  politicians  ;  bot  they 
were  evidently  not  good  prophets ;  for  tbey  did 
not  foresee  that  an  hour  would  come  when  men 
should  rise  up,  and  put  snoh  a  construction  upon 
their  labors  as  marked  them  for  the  most  despi< 
cable  set  of  drivelers  that  ever  insulted  society 
imder  tbe  appellation  of  law-makers.  Inawiwd, 
sir,  I  contend  that  the  statute  of  King  William 
is  decisively  and  ccmapletely  with  as. 

The  23d  Henry  the  Sixth  is  likewise  with 
us,  and  does  aflbrd  me  a  legal  remedy  against 
the  High  Bailiff^  of  which  I  shall  most  certainly 
avail  mysetf."  That  aot  authorizes  the  sheriff  to 
issue  his  precepts  to  the  retmving  officers  of  ciUet 
and  boroughs.  It  requires  that  tbey  shall  make 
a  return  to  the  AeaiS,  and  gives  the  persm  cho- 
sen and  not  retnnwd  an  aotion,  wl^h  mwt  bt 
bromght  mikin  thret  montkg  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament.  From  this  it  b  erident  tlut  the  re- 
tom d  the  writ,  and  of  the  pieoept  proceeding 
from  the  writ,  must  be  at  one  and  ^  same  time. 


u  He  did  BO  afterward,  and  obtained  damages 
fiou  Ur.  Cotbett  to  tte  nmoBat  cf  jesooo. 
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▼iz.,  by  the  meetii^  of  tbd  Parliainent;  tor  oth- 
erwise observe  whftt  rank  sonsense  this  statute 
voold  be.  The  miscondact  of  retnroing  officen 
made  it  necesury  to  give  a  power  of  t^;al  ptm- 
Uunent  to  the  party  cHottn  and  mot  rttunud. 
That  power  it  liere  given ;  but  if  we  can  sap- 
poM  that  the  aet  does  not  compel  the  letorn  to 
be  poattiTely  made  iiy  the  meeting  of  ParltaBieat, 
the  penalty  is  all  a  f&rce ;  for  who  will  vaakb  a 
return  that  wiU  iab}eot  him  to  a  civil  action,  if 
it  be  in  his  power  to  avoid  it.  Whether  the  re- 
torn  be  true  or  false,  therefore,  it  is  as  elear  as 
daylight  that  some  return  must  be  made  by  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  for  it  is  insulting  com- 
mon sense  to  say  that  the  man  who  inenrs  a  le- 
gal penal^  shall  have  a  legal  power  of  evading 
it.  That  is  to  say,  Uiat  a  retoming  officer  may, 
of  kU  OWN  mukoritf,  prolong  his  return  until  the 
^ree  months  pass  away,  wUUn  lokich  time  altmt 
the  action  ean  eommanoQ  for  dw  pimialiment  ot 
this  gross  abaiel 

I  have,  tberofore,  sir,  bo  diffionlty  in  saying, 
and  I  am  ooofideat  erery  lair  man  agrees  io  the 
troth  of  it,  that  dieae  two  acts,  in  tiMit  lettn-  as 
well  as  their  spirit,  demoastrate  that  the  High 
Bailiff  of  Westminster,  in  granting  this  soroUny, 
has  positively  broken  the  statute  law  of  the  land. 

(2.)  The  second  point  to  which  I  shall  advert 
in  the  arrangement  of  this  argument  is  the  point 
of  practice,  or  what  the  ammon  law  is  upon  this  | 
oooasioo.  And  the  best  way  to  show  that  the 
High  Bailiff  of  Westminster's  return  is  against 
both  the  one  and  the  other,  is  to  observe  this 
Jacc,  that  in  all  the  recerds  of  Parliament,  in  all 
the  annals  of  elections,  and  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  not  a  single  precedent  can  be  found  to 
jostify  this  extraordinary  return.  The  main  and 
evident  drift  of  it  was  to  deprive  me  of  the  ben- 
efit of  Mr.  6reDviUe*s  bill ;  aad  to  accomplish 
this  end,  do  bot  tibaam  how  many  obvious  modes 
of  retnm  he  has  passed  1^.  Had  the  bailiff  done 
his  do^,  and  retnnwd  Lord  Hood  ud  me.  Sir 
Cecil  Wiay  would  not  Imre  beeo  injared,  for  be 
wooM  instantly  petition,  and  die  merits  of  die 
election  would  be  tried  by  a  committee  upcHi 
dieir  oaths.  Had  the  bailiB|  doubling,  as  he 
pretends,  the  legality  of  my  majority,  returned, 
as  he  undoubtedly  might  have  done,  Lord  Hood 
and  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  then  /  should  have  petition- 
ed, and  one  of  Mr.  Grenville's  ocnumittees  would 
have  redressed  me.  Had  ha' returned  Lord  Hood 
al<»)e,  still  it  was  oc^izable  by  Grenville's  bill. 
A  petition  against  an  undue  return  would  have 
been  presented,  and  this  House  infallibly  pre- 
vented all  interlerenoe  in  the  matter,  except  in 
appmnting  the  committee.  Or,  if  he  had  return- 
ed the  three  candidates,  the  doable  return  would 
have  entitled  It  to  a  priority  of  hearing  (apon 
that  great  and  fmkhroental  manm  that  the  first 
ol^t  waa  to  have  die  Hooae  complete},  and  a 
Momittee  midw  GtwiviDe'a  Ull  wtnld  iastently 
have  tried  the  noerits  of  the  raton,  and  reaoned 
the  oaae  flmm  die  pr^dicea  and  party  inflDeBoe 
of  the  Hoose  of  CooMnons.  At  all  evmts,  my 
aitdng  bore  for  Kirkwall  rendered  an  immediate 
disonssum  and  decision  upon  the  bosinesa  indis. 


peaaable,  as  petitions  complaining  <X  plnralides 
of  eleetiai  are  alvraya  heard  in  oder,  next  to 
double  retoroa.  Thus  you  see  with  what  dex- 
terity tUa  baa  been  managed. 

This  onrioaaratnm  had  two  viewi.  Fnt,  to 
exelode  me  from  aittmg  for  WeatoiiBstm.  See> 
ondly,  to  deprive  me  of  the  advantage  of  Mr. 
Grenville's  bill.  And,  air,  does  any  man  think 
this  return  was  the  fabrication  oT  Mr.  Thomas 
Corbett?  The  party  spirit  and  personal  taneor, 
BO  visible  in  his  defense  before  this  House,  con- 
firm that  he  has  all  the  disposition,  if  nut  idl  the 
ability  in  the  world,  to  do  me  every  mischief. 
Yet  I  oan  not  be  persuaded,  when  I  consider  who 
thty  are  that  take  the  lead  in  his  vindication  be- 
fore this  House,  and  when  I  observe  how  very 
familiar  they  appear  to  be  with  this  historical 
return"  (as  my  noble  friend  has  well  called  it), 
that  so  peculiar,  so  ingenious,  and  so  original  a 
fragmoat  as  this  coold  ever  have  been  his  sole 
production.  In  a  vrord,  sir,  this  acouised  histor- 
ical letam,  this  retmn  onmatohed,  and  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  Pariianeat,  is  the  only 
apeciee  of  retnm  that  coold  have  robbed  me  aad 
the  hidependent  eleetors  ef  WestminstBT  of  a  &ir 
hearing  beibre  that  admirable  jndieatare  insti- 
tnted  by  Mr.  Grenville's  bill. 

A  learned  gentleman  who  appears  at  yonr  bar 
for  the  High  Bailiff,  admits  that  no  instance  of 
j  this  kind  over  happened  before ;  and  to  indnce 
the  House  to  su[^)ort  his  client,  he  says  it  will 
never  happen  again.    How  he  comes  to  know 
that  a  line  of  oonduot  so  convenient  to  a  minis- 
ter, BO  well  suited  to  those  who  have  Ae  power 
to  oppress,  and  a  disposition  to  exert  eveiy  pow- 
er against  those  they  dislike  [will  not  be  repeat- 
ed], tbe  learned  gentleman  himself  best  onder- 
stuids.    But  surely,  alter  socb  an  admission,  to 
pray  the  sanction  of  Uiis  Hoose  for  an  act  allow- 
edly unprecedented,  is  somewhat  singular.  The 
learned  gentleman's  proi^ieoy  is  aurprising,  it  is 
true ;  bat  tbe  argument  drawn  from  that  proph- 
ecy is  still  more  sorpriaing.  Grrant  die  soratioy, 
says  he,  m  this  case;  bat  you  certainly  meter 
%HU  do  the  Hke  again.  Perpetrate  the  most  gross 
and  glaring  injustice  deliberately,  for  yon  never 
will  commit  n  similar  outrage  hereafter  I  A 
good  onderstandtng,  however,  eeems  to  prevail 
between  those  within  and  those  outside  of  the 
bar.  And  tbe  intimation  of  a  learned  gentleman 
over  against  me,  of  an  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  regulate  this  matter  in  future,  does  in  a  great 
measure  account  for  the  predicticxi  of  the  High 
Bailiff's  counsel,  that  this  iniquitous  precedent 
will  be  no  example  for  future  imitation.  Now, 
sir,  I  take  the  first  opportunity  of  saying  that  a 
bill  declaring  the  law,  after  a  decision  direody 
ooatraiy  to  law,  Aall  be  t^poaed  by  me  with  nU 
tbe  faoolties  ud  force  I  am  master  of.    This  it 
no  new  principle  with  me.  I  have  ever  aet  my- 
self against  the  afieotation  of  applying  a  remedy 
Dpon  erroDeons  decidona,  anbversive  irf  law  ui 
sopreme  eoarts  of  jndicatore.   In  tbe  ease  of 
tbe  determination  concerning  general  bonds  of 


>*  Bo  called  from  its  detailins  tbe  facts  of  tbe  oaM. 
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nagmldm  of  Chnroh  livings  in  the  House  of 
Loi^  last  year,  a  bill  passed  there  and  was  sent 
afterward  to  this  Hoose,  the  purport  of  which 
was  to  declare  t]ie  law  in  that  oase,  after  a  de- 
termination which  reversed  the  aniform  current 
of  deainons  in  Westminster  Hall  for  a  series  of 
ages."  Suoh  a  bill  woold  have  beea  most  fatal 
in  its  example,  beoanse  it  would  have  taken 
awa;  the  only  cheek,  reetraiot,  and  oootrcl,  apon 
coarts  of  dernier  appeal.  It  wcmld  take  awajr 
the  general  pubUc  iooonveniaace  arisiag^  from 
the  false  determinations  of  sapertor  courts.  I 
opposed  that  bill,  sir,  and  opposed  it  with  suc- 
oess,  for  thb  House  r^eoted  H.  I  afaall  oppose 
tiie  bill  stiggested  by  tb»  leaned  gentleman 
upon  the  same  prinoiple,  and  evety  other  UH  of 
the  Buaetendene;r;  ftnrnira  there  ean  not  be  a 
more  barefaced  videnee  of  deoesaj  and  jntiea, 
a  grosser  mookwj  of  the  sense  of  raan- 

Iditd,  than  to  anthorise  a  somtiDy  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  whole  tide  of  precedents,  and  ex- 
actly subversive  of  positive  law,  because  yon  in> 
tend  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  repetition 
IB  fntnre  time  of  so  scan^ons  and  shocking  a 
proceeding. 

An  incident  oeoars  to  me  which  will  be  prop- 
er to  mention  here.  Much  diseussirai  formerly 
took  place  upm  this  subjeot  of  regalatii^  scru- 
tinies, and  especially  at  the  time  of  the  Oxford- 
shire election ;  concerning  which  election  I  shall 
presently  trouble  the  Hoose  with  a  few  observa- 
tions. Great  pains  and  labor  were  employed 
then  with  a  view  to  frame  an  act  trf*  PariiameDt 
upon  the  sid^eot;  and  a  great  man,  wboae  name 
I  mentkm  only  with  the  porait  resiMet  and  rer- 
erenoe  tot  his  oharaoter  [Loci  Maasfidd],  took 
an  active  part,  and  gave  the  wbole  attention  of 
Us  extensive  and  shining  taleirta  to  the  bntineas. 
Yet,  after  the  most  deliberate  and  mature  oon- 
siderati(»i  of  the  sntgect,  even  he  abandoned  it, 
in  a  despair  of  being  able  to  aooooqiliah  any  as- 
tern of  man^ment,  from  which  many  evib  and 
various  disadvantages  impossible  to  be  remedied, 
might  sot  flow.  All  attempu  to  regelate  scru- 
tinies  by  act  of  Parliament  vrere  tben  conse- 
quently given  up.  The  learned  gentleman  [Mr. 
Harding]  vrill  excuse  me  if  I  can  not  easily  be- 
lieve that  he  will  effect  that  which  Lord  Mans- 
field relinquished  as  impracticable ;  and  even 
this  connderation  woald  be  an  additional  motive 
with  me,  for  not  hastily  assenting  to  a  bill  of  the 
complexum  snggested  byhimto  Ae  House  iqpon 
the  present  fsl^t. 

I  have  said  that  this  hoiineas  had  no  prece- 
dent in  the  aanala  of  ParliuiiNt.  The  gentle- 
ntoi  on  the  other  aide  do  not  attempt,  beoanse 
they  dare  not,  to  show  that  this  High  Bailiff  is 
jnstifled  by  any.  The  only  oases  tbey  venture 
to  touch  npoQ  are  the  eaM*  of  Oxford  and  West- 
minster; ukI  yet  these  two  oases  are  fiindament- 
edly  and  altogedwr  against  then.  Coald  tbey 
cite  any  instances  more  apposite,  undoubtedly 
they  would  never  have  allnded  to  those,  which, 
under  a  hope  of  giving  some  color  to  the  matter 


>■  Case  of  Fytohs  and  dte  Biahtv  of  London. 


in  question,  do  absolntely,  positively,  and  snb- 
Btantially  make  against  ibem.  If  out  of  the 
mass  of  precedents  I  were  to  choose  one,  to 
prove  the  grossness  of  this  proceeding,  I  think 
it  would  be  the  very  case  of  Oxfordshire.  The 
oBcdidates  who  at  ^at  election  were  lowest  oa 
the  poH  demanded  a  somtiny,  and  the  sheriff 
granted  it.  Every  one  knows  that  the  sheriff 
carried  his  partialities  for  the  losing  candidates, 
who  demanded  the  scrutiny  to  the  greatest 
lengths  j  yet,  partial  as  he  was,  and  lUthoogh 
his  friend  were  diminishing  their  opponent's 
majority  daily  by  the  scrutiny,  he  gave  them  no- 
tice that  his  do^  bound  him  to  sU^  the  sornti- 
ny  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  retttm  on  Cftc 
day  the  writ  waa  rOimiiihU.  He  aeomdin^ 
stopped  it,  and  made  his  retam.  -  If  this  sheriff, 
interested  as  he  was  for  those  wbo  were  gaining 
bj  senitiny,  eonoeived  it  posriUe  far  him  to 
be  sanotioned  by  any  law  or  precedent  in  mak- 
ing a  special  return,  and  going  on  with  the  soru- 
tiny,  Would  he  not  have  dcme  so  ?  tTndoabtedly 
he  would ;  and  the  kind  of  return  he  made 
proves  that  he  would,  if  he  thosght  he  might. 
Unwilling  that  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  him 
should  sit  in  the  House,  be  returns  ^1  the  four 
candidates  J  and  this  he  does  as  the  last  and 
greatest  act  of  friendship  be  could  confer  on  bis 
friends,  previous  to  the  extinction  of  his  author^ 
ity,  viz.,  the  return  of  the  writ.  I  do  not  say 
tbat  in  making  Ibis  double  return  the  shen£r  did 
right.  But  right  or  wrong,  it  proves  this,  that 
all  the  service  he  could  render  his  fiiends  be 
did.  Does  any  one  doubt  that  the  two  eandi> 
dates,  ^os  aided  by  the  sheri^  and  in  the  act 
of  grovring  ddly  upon  their  adversaries  by  the 
soratiny,  would  not  have  preferred  the  partial, 
the  kind,  and  favming  tribunal  of  their  detenn* 
med  friend  the  sherifi|  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  they  supposed  that  any  thing  could  jostify 
bim  in  continuing  the  serutiny  after  the  meeting 
of  Parliameait?  But  so  frightful  an  idea  was 
never  cherished ;  and  they  held  themselves  bound 
forever  in  gratitude  to  the  sheriff  for  having  in- 
cluded them  in  hts  return.  An  honorable  gen- 
tleman, whom  I  see  in  his  plaoe,  but  who  I  be- 
lieve neither  sees  nw  hears  me  at  this  moment," 
kaoVB  fnll  well  that  all  I  am  stating  relative  to 
the  Oxfordshire  eleotiim  is  strictly  true-  He  can 
not  easily  have  forgotten  the  part  he  took  in  that 
memmble  transaction.  He  engaged  eagerly  in 
the  contest,  awjl  embarked  in  that  interest  which 
I  shoold  oertaiiily  have  onbnoed  had  I  been  of 
an  age  to  form  an  opinioii,  and  to  act  upon  it. 
That  honorable  gentlmuin  can  attest  the  verao> 
ity  of  this  reoital ;  hot  it  were  vain  flattery,  I 
fear,  to  hope  that  he  will  rise  np  to-n^ht,  and 
vindicate,  by  his  voice  and  bis  TOte,  the  imnoi- 
ples  of  tbe  cause  he  then  sui^mrted,  and  wfaidl 
gained  his  friends  the  election. 

He  must  remember  that  a  long  discussion  took 
place  in  this  House,  touching  the  right  of  a  oer* 


u  Mr.  JenkinsOD,  wbo  was  fost  asleep  upon  the 
treuory  beach,  and  whom  Mr.  Pitt  awoke  when 
Mr.  Fox  aUnded  to  him. 
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tain  clan  or  copyhold  tensou  who  roted  for  those 
who  had  the  majority  apm  ths  poll ;  and  that 
the  disqnali&catioo  of  thii  desoriptioD  of  voters 
seated  those  in  the  House  who  were  lowest  apm 
the  poll  and  the  Mratiny.  And  here  I  most  ob- 
serve,  what  a  strong  ood  ananswerable  confirm- 
atioQ  of  the  point  I  am  endeav<Hing  tp  establish 
springs  from  a  careful  review  of  the  Ozfordslure 
case.  The  oanse  of  the  UDsaeoessTul  candidates 
was  pleaded  at  the  bar  by  one  of  the  greatest 
charaoters  of  that  time,  aod  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  this;  I  mean  Lwd  Camden,  quern 
gratia  honori$mommot''  A  qnesdaii  was  agita- 
ted to  aaoertain  a  peculiar  qaalifloadon,  n^h 
bora  the  moat  inaiu|»oioiu,  and  as  it  aftnvanl 
proved,  the  moat  fatal  aspect  toward  his  oliMts. 
If  any  objection  to  determine  the  point  upon  t\iat 
gromid  could  posubly  be  sopported,  does  any 
one  doubt  that  his  ingenuity  and  penetration 
would  not  have  discovered  it  7  Does  any  one 
doubt  that  be  would  have  enforced  that  objeo- 
tion  with  all  that  perspicuity  and  fervor  of  elo> 
queoce  which  so  much  ctutfacterize  that  noble 
Lord  7  Bat  the  idea  of  a  sherifPs  withholding 
a  return  on  account  of  a  scrutiny  never  once 
occurred  to  him,  nor  to  those  who  managed  it 
within  the  bar ;  nor  do  I  believe,  until  this  time 
(to  answer  the  laudable  purpose  of  the  present 
momuit),  did  it  ever  enter  into  the  head  a[  any 
man  as  legal  or  praoticable. 

So  much  for  the  OxbrdshiFe  case,  which  I 
maintain  goes  with  as  in  all  iti  pobts  and  prin- 
ciples. 

With  respect  to  the  Weatminstar  ease  in  1749. 
A  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Harding],  who  has 
spoken  with  ranch  liveliness,  bat  wUhoat  one 
word  of  legal  argument,  tells  you  that  the  scru- 
tiny then  and  the  scrutiny  now  are  cases  exactiy 
in  point.  In  contradiction  to  that,  I  affirm  that 
not  the  least  similitude  subsists  between  them. 
In  this  case  the  writ  is  returnable  opon  the  18th 
day  of  May ;  in  that  no  precise  time  is  mention- 
ed for  the  return ;  and  here  consists  the  whole 
difference.  Every  one  knows  that  the  election 
of  Trentham  and  Vandeput  was  upon  a  vacancy 
in  consequence  of  Lord  Trentham's  accepting  a 
seat  at  the  Board  of  Adoiiralty.  Upon  a  gener- 
al  election  the  lUng  calls  a  Parliament  for  the 
dispatoh  of  great  urgent  affairs,  and  be  calls 
it  to  meet  npon  a  particular  day.  Now,  sir,  ob- 
serve, if  titers  be  no  oompolsion  upon  returning 
officers  to  make  their  returns  by  that  express 
tunc,  what  is  to  baoome  of  the  great  and  urgent 
affairs  for  the  dispMitdt  of  which  his  Majes^  calls 
a  Parliament  f 

Can  yea  recoooile,  for  one  moment,  that  tiie 
nation  should  be  boond  by  laws  and  burdened 
with  taxes  to  which  they  did  not  consent ;  that 
the  King  ahonld  have  no  Parliament,  and  the  peo- 
ple no  representatives  to  dispatch  the  weighty  and 
urgent  affairs  they  are  called  to  consider  by  a  par- 
ticQlar  day,  only  because  it  is  the  whim  or  fancy, 
or  wickedness  of  a  returning  officer,  at  his  leisure, 
to  keep  them  employed  in  the  long,  laborious  busi- 

"  Whom  I  name  only  to  praise. 


ness  of  a  scrutiny  7  Bvt  ebiring  tht  udittnet  i^ 
Parliament,  when  a  writ  issues  upon  a  vacoiuy, 
no  particular  day  is  named  for  its  retom.  A  pcdl 
or  a  scrutiny  (which  means  only  the  continuation 
of  the  poU  in  another  form)  may  be  carried  oo, 
because  it  does  not  in  the  least  infringe  upcHi  the 
exigency  of  the  writ ;  beoanse  no  particular  time 
is  mentioned  for  the  retom ;  and  bmaose  his  Maj- 
es^  does  not  call  upon  that  iodividnal  represent- 
ative to  come  npon  a  precise  day,  for  the  dispatch 
of  great  and  urgent  a&irs  that  affect  his  people 
as  upon  a  genenJ  elcotim.  This,  tharefore,  cod- 
stitotes  ths  dtstinotion,  and  it  is  a  wide  and  a  ma^ 
terial  distinction.  The  grievance  firom  the  sb- 
seaoe  trfone  raprweDtaUvo  is  slight,  and  the  law 
in  that  case  admits  a  scrutiny ;  but  in  the  other 
case,  to  wiUihold  the  retom  beyond  the  time 
pointed,  is  infringing  the  exigency,  and  violatiBg 
the  tenns  oo  which  it  was  issued,  vriiich  are,  that 
the  Parliament  must  meet  npoa  that  express  day, 
for  that  txprm  purpott. 

Why  there  should  be  this  distinotioa — why 
the  compulsion  of  s  return  by  a  specified  period 
sbonld  not  exist  as  well  in  cases  of  vacancy  as  of 
general  election,  is  not  now  the  point  in  dispute. 
If  it  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  a  defect,  it  only  serves  to 
prove  that  in  the  best  works  of  human  wisdom 
there  are  flavrs  and  imperfections.  Our  aim  is 
to  find  ootidkat  is  the  law,  not  wJ^  it  is  the  law; 
and,  from  the  whole,  it  is  clear  Uwt  the 
Bailiff  of  Westminster,  in  overstepping  this  dis> 
tinotion,  and  granting  a  scrutiny  to  oommmos 
after  the  day  of  the  general  retam,  has  broken 
every  statate  that  appears  apoa  tiiis  subject  in 
your  books,  aod  gone  in  the  face  of  every  prece* 
dent  that  can  be  found  in  your  journals. 

(if)  The  third  ground  upon  which  I  shall  take 
up  this  subject  is  upon  that  of  the  analagiet  of 
law.  Vpoa  this  I  shall  detain  the  House  cmly 
with  a  few  words ;  not  only  because  my  igno- 
rance of  that  profession  disqualifies  me  from  treat- 
ing the  point  fully,  bat  becaase  all  that  can  be  said 
has  been  nrged  with  the  greatest  force  and  efiect 
possible  by  the  learned  gentlemen  who  appeared 
at  yom-  bar  in  my  behalf;  the  proof  of  which  is, 
that  not  a  position  they  have  advanced  upon  the 
legal  analogies  has  been  controverted  by  the 
learned  gentlemen  who  pleaded  for  the  High 
Bailiff  withoat  the  bar,  or  those  venerable  judg- 
es and  crown  lawyers  who  have  attempted  to  de- 
fend him  within  the  bar.  Little,  tbtWore,  re 
mains  forme  to  say.  But  litde  as  I  aSket  to  have 
of  informatiffli  npon  this  part  of  the  sulgect,  I  have 
enoogb  to  know  that  wherever  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  have  attempted  to  assimilate  this 
case  with  legal  analogies,  they  have  completely 
and  entirely  failed-  They  have  endeavored  to 
establish  that  an  officer  may  go  on  to  exeonia 
the  object  for  which  the  writ  was  issued  fnm 
the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall,  even  after  Uie 
day  on  which  the  writ  is  returnable.  Yes,  sir, 
he  may  go  on ;  but  how  ?  Upon  the  authority 
of  the  expired  writ  ?  No,  by  no  means  I  He 
goes  on  by  a  new  power  given  him  by  that  court 
whence  the  writ  origintUly  issues,  to  cmnpiete 
that  which  the  premators  oquration  of  his  first 
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connninion  prerented  his  aocompluiiing.  In  a 
word,  the  court  has  the  pover  of  renderiog  eflect- 
ml  its  own  process,  and  therefore  grants  a  writ 
of  venditiotU  txpotuu,  whefe  the  sheriff  has  not 
bsen  able  to  sell  the  goods  levied  under  the  first 
writ,  and  grants  many  other  writs  of  difierent  ti- 
tles, for  the  purpose  of  completing  ^t  prooess 
the  ooort  has  begun.  Bat  has  any  man  said,  that 
without  a  fresh  authority,  any  sherifi^  or  any  offi- 
cer of  any  ooart  of  law,  can  prooeed  a  single  step 
under  the  old  writ,  one  single  hour  after  the  day 
named  for  its  return?  I  say,  no,  sir.  There  is  not 
one  man,  howerer  ignorant  in  other  things,  who 
does  not  know  that  lUl  the  uthorities  of  d)  writs 
are  debnot  and  extinct  on  the  day  named  for 
their  retam.  It  is  admitted  that  the  court  can 
grant  a.  new  poww  to  oomi^ete  its  own  process. 
Now,  air,  to  show  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  that  they  have  not  a  shred  of  analc^  to  sup- 
port them,  I  will  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the 
writ  under  which  the  High  Bailiff  earned  on  this 
election  had  been  issued  from  thU  court,  wlut 
writ,  or  what  legal  au^rity  can  you  give  him 
to  finish  that  which  he  says  is  still  depending  ? 
None,  I  say,  sir-  A  coart  of  law  can  effeotuate 
its  ovrn  process  by  giving  its  officer  b  new  power 
on  the  demise  of  the  old ;  but  did  you  ever  hear 
of  one  ooart  granting  an  authority  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  a  writ  issued  from  another  ?  Nev- 
er. Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of.  And  how 
stands  the  fact  here ;  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
isaoes  the  writ,  and  the  Hoose  of  Commons  (an- 
other ooart)  is  to  send  forth  a  fresh  writ  to  finish 
that  which  has  not  been  finished  under  the  King's 
writ  issuing  from  chancery,  the  duration  of  whwh 
eeased  on  the  18Ut  of  May  I  See  the  infinite  ab- 
mrdity  into  which  these  poM-  attempts  to  make 
oat  aulogies  involTe  the  supportere  of  the  High 
Bailiff.  Wm  they  say,  though  this  Hoose  can 
not  issue  a  supplemental  power,  the  nsual  officer 
for  making  out  parliamentary  writs  can  ?  Try 
it,  sir,  and  you  will  pttzzle  all  the  writ-framers 
belonging  to  the  House.  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  all  the  skill  of  the  Crovni>offio6,  and  all  the 
skill  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  combined,  will  be 
at  a  loss  in  what  shape  or  mode  to  frame  an  in- 
stniment  so  exotic  and  hideous.  I  will  not  push 
this  point  further,  satisfied  that  no  candid  man 
oan  have  a  second  opinion  upon  the  subject ;  and 
shall  conclude  this  part  t^my  speech  with  affinn> 
ing  that  the  statutes,  the  precedents,  and  analo- 
gies of  law  assert  and  establish  the  troth  of  my 
honorable  Mend's  motion;  and  that,  by  those 
three  tests^  I  am  clearly  entitled  to  the  judgment 
of  this  House  against  the  cnidoot  of  the  l^h 
Bailiff  cS  Westminster. 

(4.)  The  fourth  aai  last  gnnnd  of  oooaidera- 
tiim  is  upon  that  of  expeditnqf,  of  sonnd  sense, 
and  of  general  pcriksy.  And  here  I  shall  have  as 
little  tronble  as  upon  the  three  former  grounds, 
to  establish  every  pontion,  and  to  show  the  House 
the  iniquity  of  this  proceeding.  The  conduct  of 
Uiis  bailiff  not  only  violates  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
every  law,  but  absolutely,  in  so  far,  subverts  the 
main  prinoipleectf  die  British  Cwstitation.  Wlien 
the  Kinff  ealli  a  oew  Faduownt,  the  fiur  pre- 


sumption is,  that  the  "  great  and  urgent  aflaira" 
for  which  he  calls  them  together  demand  their 
immediate  deliberation.  It  is  clear  that  our  an- 
cestors were  extremely  oaotioas  that  nothing 
should  prevent  or  obstruct  their  meeting ;  an^ 
lest  returning  officers  should  be  instrumental  to 
this  obstruction,  all  the  statutes,  and  aU  the  prec- 
edents that  bear  upon  this  matter,  confirm  their 
jealousy,  and  prove  their  diligence  to  guard 
against  abases.  The  misconduct  of  retnrntog 
officers,  the  facility  of  evil,  and  the  dangerous 
consequences  resulting  from  it,  were  the  evident 
and  avowed  cause  of  making  thoae  laws  which 
I  have  mentioned,  and  which  were  avowedly  in- 
tended to  restrun  them.  Let  but  the  oooduot  of 
the  High  Bailiff  of  Westminster  be  sanctified  this 
night  by  this  House,  and  I  challenge  the  ingenu- 
ity of  mankind  to  shoir  a  mors  efieotoal  mode 
of  putting  the  uEftion  into  die  hands-of  returning 
of&cen. 

What  security  oan  any  man  have  that  a  Par- 
liament shall  meet  when  the  King  calls  it,  if  you 
establish  this  precedent  ?  An  honorable  friend  of 
mine  who  has  this  day  spoken  for  the  first  time  [Sir 
James  Erskine],  and  who  has  exhibited  a  power 
of  fancy  and  force  of  argument  that  give  a  high 
promise  of  his  making  a  splendid  figure  in  this 
House,  has  said,  it  was  possible  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  England  might,  npon  the  assembling  of  a 
new  Parliament,  be  confined  to  the  members  from 
Scotland,  where  all  scrutinies  precede  elections, 
and  where  the  posiUveneas  of  the  law  precludes 
the  oommission  of  these  knaveries.  Now,  al- 
though the  brilliant  faooy  of  my  hworable  friend 
might,  perhaps,  have  stretched  the  poastbQity  a 
littie  too  fiu-,  is  there  a  man  who  will  ei^age^ 
that  this  case  once  sanctified,  the  examfde  will 
not  be  followed  to  the  most  calamitous  excess? 
The  exaot  number  of  five  hundred  and  thirteoi 
English  members  mi^t  not,  indeed,  be  absent 
upon  the  meeting  of  a  new  Parliament  j  but  wiS 
any  man  say  why  twenty,  why  sixty,  why  one 
hundred,  nay,  why  two  hundred  mighrnot,  by  the 
ignorance,  by  the  caprice,  by  the  ibUy,  by  the  stu- 
pidity, or  (what  is  more  analogous  to  the  case  in 
question)  by  the  baseness  or  treachery  of  a  re- 
turning officer,  remain  unretumed?  Here  I 
must  notice  the  low,  the  little,  the  miserable  al- 
lusions which  are  so  freqAently  made  by  those 
over  against  me,  to  the  place  that  did  me  the 
honor  of  sending  me  to  Parliament."  But  it  is 
a  poor  and  (Htifiil  kind  of  triomi^.  Much  as 
they  may  ^ct  to  exult,  nothuig  oan  he  clearer 
than  their  disappointment  upon  the  occasion; 
and  the  petition  lately  {Hresented  against  my  seat 
for  Kirkwall  proves  their  mortification  to  a  cer- 
tainty. And  indeed  it  appears,  from  the  conduct 
of  government,  that  Sootfautd  is  the  only  place  that 
ooold  return  me ;  as  the  same  shamelen  perse- 
cution, would,  no  doubt,  have  followed  me  in-angr 
other  place  in  Enghnd.  Fortanately,  there  was 
one  part  of  the  kbigdom  where  their  oppression 

»  Ur.  Pitt,  as  aheadj  stated,  bad  spokBE~^ 
Mr.  Fox  as  an  "  exile  driven  to  seek  refo^  on 
Hm  stonny  and  desolate  shores  <4  ttie  UJUma 
ThUe." 
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eoutd  Dot  prospw,  and  from  which  their  vitdeiioa 
and  injostioe  conU  not  exclude  me. 

Sir,  I  do  really  believe  that  the  Bopporters  <^ 
thia  e^^aordinary  basineM  look  but  a  ritort  way, 
sod  do  not  at  idl  calonlate  or  oonnt  apon  its 
probable  efieoti.  If  there  had  not  been  aa  act 
at  Parliament  ezpresaly  to  regulate  Bonitiaiea  ia 
the  city  or  LoodoD,  who  can  say  that  at  this  mo- 
ment, when  laws  are  to  be  made  as  serioos  and 
iueresting  aa  any  that  ever  passed  in  this  coun- 
try— vhea  great  and  weighty  impositions  most 
be  laid  upon  the  subjects — when  new  and  im- 
portant regulations  are  to  be  entered  upon  con- 
cerning the  cooimerce,  the  credit,  and  revenues 
of  the  nation — who  caa  say  that  at  this  time  the 
capital  of  the  ooontry,  so  deeply  and  sufwemely 
interested  in  all  these  objects,  might  not  be  de- 
prived of  representation  as  well  as  the  oi^  of 
Weetminflter  ?  But,  sir,  I  beg  pardon.  I  am 
doing  injustice.  The  Aatitb  oif  London  are  too 
well  aoqaamted  yiith  their  <bily,  and  too  zealoiu 
for  the  honorable  diaoharge  it,  to  have  bees 
gniity  of  so  gross  an  outrage  upon  the  laws 
the  lahd,  or  lent  themselves  to  be  the  vile  and 
wvdid  uutmmeBts  of  so  base  a  business. 

Bat  the  character  of  an  officer  is  a  weak  b»- 
earity  against  the  abuse  of  aa  office.  Under 
men  less  informed,  and  less  tenacious  of  their  of- 
ficial reputation,  who  can  say  (if  an  express  act 
bad  not  rendered  it  impossible)  that  the  patrons 
of  ^  Cecil  Wray,  who  are  also  patrons  of  Mr. 
Atkinson,"  might  not  practice  the  same  strata- 
gem in  the  city  of  London,  and  by  that  manea- 
ver  prevent  the  wishes  and  the  sentimeDts  o( 
the  capital  from  being  declared  in  this  House, 
through  the  ooostitutioaal  organ  of  their  repre- 
eeotatives  ?  They,  sir,  I  affirm,  are  weak  and 
foolish  men,  rash  and  giddy  politicians,  who,  by 
BOppdrting  a  measure  of  this  kind,  become  par- 
ties m  a  precedent,  capable  of  producing  coose- 
qoences  which  strike  at  the  eoaroe  and  root  of 
idl  l^rislatioaj  for  it  is  the  fnndamMitat  maxim 
of  our  Cuistitation,  that  the  cooaeut  of  die'  peo> 
pie  by  tiwir  representatives  is  essential  and  in- 
dispensable to  those  laws  that  are  to  govern 
them. 

Upon  this,  however,  a  curious  sort  aS  reason- 
ing is  adopted,  and  a  noble  Lord  [Lord  Mul- 
grave]  sees  no  evil  in  a  defect  of  representatives 
for  Westminster,  as  it  is  virtually  represented  by 
Uiose  who  sit  here  for  other  plaoes.  In  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  member  is  bound  to  the  com- 
mon interest  of  all,  I  certainly  do  agree ;  but  I 
beg  leave  to  set  myself  wholly  against  the  gen- 
eral argument  of  virtual  representation.  We 
have  too  much  of  virtual,  and  too  little  of  real 
reiNresentation  in  this  House,  And  to  the  pres- 
ent hour  I  never  heard  that  the  most  determined 
enemy  to  a  parliamentary  reform  ever  urged 
that  the  vfatoal  representation  of  the  country 
was  so  complete  a  substitote  for  real  represent- 

19  This  woald  seem  to  be  Mr.  Richard  Atkinson, 
the  agent  of  Paul  Benfield,  spcAen  of  b;  Mr.  Bci^e 
lb  his  speech  on  Hn  Hebob  of  Aroot's  debt^  who 
had  Just  been  deforted  in  Xieodoa  at  the  general 
elecUoo. 
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atioB  aa  to  deem  it  wise  and  salutary  upon  sUgkt 
oeoasions,  or  npon  any  oooasioQ,  to  lessen  lhat 
which  is  already  mnA  too little>  Tbewholetide 
of  reasoning  has,  on  the  omtraiy,  nm  ia  the  olh> 
er  channel ;  and  the  great  argmnent  for  a  pir^ 
liamentaty  reform  has  been  foonded  opoa  this 
veiy  defect  of  real  reprasentatitnt,  which  the  no- 
ble Lord  over  against  me  is  so  zealous  to  &nm- 
tsh.  As  the  honorahle  geiUleman  near  him, 
howevOT  [Mr.  Piu],  is  the  professed  friend  of 
that  reform,  ia  the  representation  of  the  pea^ 
of  tlus  coon  try,  which  I  have  in  common  with 
him,  so  loog  l^wred  in  vain  to  aooomplish,  I 
shall  hope  to  see  him  stating  lias  very  case  of 
Westminster,  to  induce  the  House  to  adopt  the 
motioo  which  will  be  made  upon  that  snlyect  \tj 
my  hoBomble  irtead  [Mr.  Sawbridge]  in  a  few 
daya.  Of  the  pro^eri^  of  that  motion  I  now 
entertain  real  confidence.  The  boasted  power 
in  thia  House  of  tim  ri^t  howorable  gea&uaau 
inantes  suooasi  to  say  meaam  he  abeta.  No 
question,  therefore,  can  ha  antoitaioed  of  attain- 
ing it,  if  the  faonotable  genUeBwais  aerioua  npcn 
the  solijeet;  for  sorely  the  people  of  England 
oannevn  be  penoaded  that  the  nKtj«i^,whwh 
supported  the  minister  in  vindicating  a  cUreet 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Corbett,  could  have  failed  him  in  endeavor-' 
ing  to  efieot  an  olyeet  so  long  looked  for,  so 
loudly  called  for,  asd  so  essentially  necessary  to 
the  sBcority  of  the  ConatitutiMi  and  the  good  ot 
the  nation,  aa  a  reform  in  the  palpably  defective 
representation  of  the  people  in  tl^  House. 

The  same  noble  Lord  attempts  to  strengthen 
his  cause  with  a  species  of  atgument  still  more 
extraordinary,  if  possible,  thu  the  former,  al- 
though of  nearly  the  same  nature.   He  tells  you, 
that  representing  Westminster  has  been  a  mere 
naval  honor  ^  and  ailer  statii^  the  choice  of 
X*ord  Rodney  when  on  foreign  service,  leads  you 
to  this  inforence,  that  the  electors  of  Weilmin- 
star  are  iriioUy  uuolicitoiu  whether  they  are 
represented  or  not.    This  is  rating  the  electors 
of  Westminster  at  a  low  estimate  indeed  j  but  I, 
sir,  who  know  them  better  than  the  noble  Lord, 
deny  that  they  are  so  insensible  to  the  Ueesings 
of  the  British  Constitution  as  hia  argument  pre- 
tends.   The  electors  of  Westminster  have  Res- 
cued themselves  from  thia  imputation.   Sir,  they 
are  seriously  anxious  to  be  represented,  and  they 
tell  you  so.    But  I  remember  when  abscoce  mu 
deemed  a  disqualification  for  naval  officers  uptm 
a  Westminster  election.  I  remember  whea  Lord 
Hood  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  that  persons 
now  in  my  eye  [looking  at  Lord  Mahon]  urged 
his  absence  to  the  electors  as  a  grouml  of  rejec- 
tion j  and  advised  them  to  prefer  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 
who  was  present  and  able  to  represent  them,  to 
Lord  Hood,  who  was  absent  and  tmablo."  This, 
though  not  my  argument  (whose  opinion  is  uni- 
formly that  all  olecton  of  all  places  sboold  elect 

"  ThU  ii'inA  at  borne  tiiniit,  hy  referring  to  some 
past  incident,  is  one  of  Mr.  Fox's  most  striking  pe* 
caliaiiliss.  Bo,  likevrise,  is  the  tam  given  in  the 
next  seatenoe,  respecting  tfia  eaoKljm  of  one  wba 
BO  bated  Coalitions. 
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the  men  of  their  ehoioe),  was  the  exBOt  actga- 
meat  of  the  present  sapportera  of  Lord  Hood  in 
favor  of  that  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  who  then  oppoeed 
him,  bot  who  now — in  hia  ennuty  to  any  janc- 
tioD  after  past  c^^positioD,  ia  bis  otter  abborrenoe 
of  all  ooalilioos — is  linked  with  that  very  Lord 
Hood  in  ties  of  Irieadship  and  good  faith,  which 
ht  certainly  never  will  violate. 

Eflbrts,  sir,  have  been  made  to  explain  the  aot 
of  George  II.  to  the  uccalpation  of  this  High 
Bailiffj  and  his  supporters  aOect  to  justify  him 
qpcm  bis  declared  diffioalty  in  making  ap  his 
"conscience."  Why,  sir,  the  very  act  they  at- 
tempt to  shield  him  onder  is  his  stmigest  con- 
demnation. The  oath  imposed  in  that  aot  only 
binds  him  to  decide  to  "the  best  of  bis  jndg- 
ment"  by  a  limited  time.  Lives  there  ooe  man 
who  shal!  say,  "  this  man  voold  have  tDonrTed 
tihe  penalties  of  perjary  if  be  had  retnnted  the 
ntayori^  upon  the  poll  ?"  Lives  there  t»e  man 
•who  thinks  .the  disqaietnde  of  his  consoienoe 
alone  prompted  him  to  make  the  retom  he  has 
made,  when  tbey  most  see  a  thousand  instances 
every  day  <^  decisions  <^  conscience,  in  oases  a 
thoosand  times  more  ambigooos  and  solemn? 
I  will  ask  the  House  whether  this  High  Bailiff 
has  appeared  to  them,  io  the  course  of  this  busi- 
cess,  so  spotless,  so  immaoolale,  so  coosisteot, 
ns  to  induce  them  to  give  bim  credit  for  a  deli- 
cacy of  nerve,  and  a  tenderness  of  soniple  be- 
yond any  other  man  living  ?  Every  person  in 
the  exercise  of  a  judiciid  function  stands  pre- 
cisely in  his  predioantent.  What  would  become 
of  OS  if  a  judge  were  forever  to  delay  justice, 
DBtil  he  could  make  up  his  conscience  to  the 
minutest  pmnt  of  precise  aeooraoy  npon  every 
doubtf  There  ue  few  cases  upon  whiob  a 
man  can  not  form  lomt  apimaa.  All  that  is  re- 
qnired  here  is  to  form  the  best  opinkm  he  can ; 
and  if  seven  weeks  did  not  aSbrd  the  High  Bail- 
iff time  enough  to  determine,  it  is  surely  hard 
with  those  who  are  obliged  to  decide  almost  im- 
mediately in  the  most  important  interests  of  hu- 
manity. My  honorable  friend  who  made  this 
motion,  with  that  weight  and  wisdom  that  ac- 
company all  his  observations,  has  adverted  to 
the  case  of  jurors.  Have  you,  then,  patience  at 
this  man's  preteoae  of  conscience,  when  you  re- 
flect that  twelve  men  must  all  concnr  before 
they  go  out  of  court,  in  a  judgment  which  per- 
haps consigns  a  fellow-creature  to  an  ignomin- 
ious death?  The  case  may  be  doubtful  too,  and 
jet  they  must  all  concur  in  a  few  hours,  at  most. 
It  is  unaeoessaiy  to  push  this  point  father.  I 
appeal  to  the  House.  There  are  feelings  which 
even  party  prejndioes  can  not  dispossess  us  of. 
We  owe  to  each  other  a  oertsin  candor  j  and  I 
am  sure  Z  should  be  thoronghly  satisfied  to  pot 
this  matter  to  the  private  answer  of  any  man 
who  bears  me ;  if  I  were  only  to  ask  bim,  upon 
bis  honor  as  a  gentleman,  whether  he  really 
believes  the  return  of  this  High  Bailiff  is  an 
act  of  comeienct  ?  And  whether  be  thinks,  if 
J  stood  in  Sir  Cecil  Wray's  place,  and  A*  had 
my  majority,  we  should  ever  have  heard  of 
this  man's  diffieuky  in  giving  judgment}  or 


ever  been  inedted  with  this  mookeiy  his 
Bomples  ?** 

To  ^ow,  in  another  striking  point  of  view, 
that  this  scrutiny  is  against  5ie  law,  let  the 
House  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  its  utter  ineffi- 
oaoy  to  enable  the  High  Bailiff  to  form  a  judg- 
ment, as  that  is  the  pretended  cause  of  it.  What 
meant  has  he  of  exploring  tbose  things  which  he 
now  affects  to  entertain  doubts  upon  ?  He  can 
command  no  witness  j  be  can  compel  uo  appear- 
ance. He  has  no  legal  authority  for  penetrating 
the. obscurity  of  any  fact  like  other  judges;  1m 
can  administer  uo  oath ;  be  can  impart  no  rem- 
edy to  the  party  aggrieved  by  so  tedious  and 
vexatious  a  process ;  he  can  award  no  costs ;  he 
can  try  no  ofiense  that'  occars  in  the  execution 
of  tltis  tmpwtant  duty ;  he  is  governed  by  no 
praoedents ;  be  is  bound  by  no  deoiuons :  what 
ha  affirms  to^y  be  may  deny  to-mrarow;  iu 
has,  in  a  word,  all  the  means  oif  doing  injustice, 
wid  no  one  power  or  oompetrat  boulty  to  do 
justice.  Tet  to  this  species  of  tribunal  is  this 
House  going  (in  violatioa  of  law  and  practice) 
to  send  me  and  my  cause,  on  purpose  to  evade 
me  which  is  fitll^ adequate,  effective,  and  vigor- 
ous— mean,  a  committee  under  Grenville's  bill. 

A  noble  Lord  expresses  his  suspicions  of  the 
sincerity  of  my  praises  of  Grenville's  bill,  and 
says  he  imagines  there  is  "a  snake  in  the  grass." 
It  is  most  true,  that  I  bad  my  doubts  upon  the 
eflects  of  that  bill,  when  it  first  passed  into  a 
law.  But,  sir,  it  is  exerting  the  worst  tyranny 
upon  the  nnderstending  of  men,  if  they  are  to  be 
forever  condemlied  for  having  entertained  doubts 
open  a  solgeot  purely  tlieoretical..  Extinct  is 
every  idea  of  freedom,  and  lost  is  the  boasted 
liberty  <i£  debate,  and  the  spirit  of  free  thinking 
in  this  comitry,  ijf  men  are  to  be  debarred  from 
profiting  by  practice,  and  ohangmg  (^inimi  npcn 
the  convktiMt  of  experiment.  All  I  can  say, 
sir,  is,  that  the  numy  salntary  effects  of  tlmt  bill 
have  long  since  completely  converted  me ;  and 
I  do  assure  you,  in  great  sincerity,  that  no  man 
living  reveres  and  loves  it  more  than  I  do.  There 
con  be  no  stronger  proof  of  its  superior  excel- 
lence, than  that  the  evasion  of  it  is  the  only  pos- 
sible means  by  which  his  Majesty's  ministers 
could  perpetrate  this  gross  aot  of  injustice.  The 
most  infallible  of  all  tests,  the  lest  of  repeated 
practice,  asserts  its  virtues;  and  my  attachment 
to  it  is  not  a  little  increased,  for  that  it  resem- 
bles that  inestimable  right — one  of  the  few  that 
Englishmen  have  yet  to  boast — the  trial  by  jury. 
Oh  that  it  were  possible  to  mold  this  House  into 
the  size  and  character  ci  a  jury  I— of  twelve  men 
acting  indeed  npon  conscience,  and  sworn  npon 
oath  to  give  a  true  verdict  according  to  evidence  I 

*i  There  can  hardly  be  found  any  where  a  pas- 
sage which  IB  a  more  complete  "fettler"  than  this 
paragraph  about  Mr.  Corbett's  coascience.  There 
is  a  sort  of  power  in  it  which  no  speaker  bat  Pe- 
mosAanes  ever  so  folly  possetsod  atmng  oommon 
seme,  brief  bat  irrasiitible  reasoning,  keen  sar- 
casm, manly  appeal,  all  wnnght  togetiier  in  the 
tersest  Isngatffe,  and  vivified  ^  fi>e  wamcK  emo- 
tioB. 
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How  easy  sboold  I  feel  coDoerning  tbe  inue  of 
tim  discnsskui  I 

In  addition  to  all  these  argoments,  will  tbe 
House  reflect  that  Hob  scrutiny  is  not  ftnai  in  de- 
ciding the  right  of  sitting  here  7**  Will  they  re- 
flect ttiat,  after  all  the  waste  of  time,  after  all  the 
expense,  all  the  labor,  all  the  fatigue,  which  are 
mdispensable  upon  it,  its  termination  (whenever 
it  may  happen)  is  but  the  commencement  of  an- 
other process  before  a  judicature,  capable  and 
oompetent  to  administer  justice,  with  a  new  se- 
ries erf*  expeose,  and  labor,  and  fatigue  7  And 
who  can  tell  as  whui  this  scrutiny  shall  con- 
clude ?  The  granting  it  is  not  more  illegal  and 
oppiessive  than  the  duration  ia  uncertain  and  in- 
definite. Who  can  pranise  when  suoh  a  coo- 
■cience  as  Corbett's  will  be  quieted  ?  And  who 
will  venture  to  say  that,  after  one,  two,  three,  or 
tea  yeats*  investigation,  the  High  BailiFs  eon- 
admea  may  Qot  be  as  onsstiafiad,  evm  upon  the 
semtiny,  as  it  appears  at  this  moment,  after  la 
seven  weeks'  poll  ? 

"  But,"  say  tbe  supporters  of  the  High  Baili£^ 
"  tlus  House  will  take  care  that  diere  is  no  vex* 
atious  delay  in  the  business,  and  will  from  time 
to  time  call  npcm  htm  for  a  return,  or  tat  the 
cause  that  may  prevent  bis  making  one."  X  un- 
derstand that  argument  perfectly  well,  sir;  and 
it  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  the  grossness  of 
this  proceeding.  Whm  the  bailiff  will  be  called 
on  to  make  a  return,  and  when  he  will  obey  that 
call,  can  be  very  easily  conceived,  indeed.  If  it 
were  possible  for  this  man,  in  the  coorse  of  this 
scrutiny,  to  strike  off  from  my  numbers  so  many 
as_  would  place  Sir  Cecil  Wray  on  the  head  of 
the  poll,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  all 
delays,  subsequent  to  sncb  an  event,  would  ap- 
pear just  as  ^Totous,  SB  vexatious  and  oppress- 
ive to  tbe  gentlemen  oa  the  opponte  bench  [the 
Ministry],  and  to  the  High  Bailiff's  eoMctciKe,  as 
the  whole  proceeding  now  appears  to  me,  and 
to  the  injured  oleotors  of  Westminster.  Upon 
alt  the  considerations,  therefore,  that  I  have  men- 
tioned— the  inordinate  expense;  the  in^cacy 
of  the  tribunal ;  the  obvious  necessity  of  after- 
ward resorting  to  a  more  adequate  and  compe- 
tent judicature;  the  certainty  that  this  precedent 
will  be  the  source  of  future  oppressions ;  the  dan- 
gerous example  of  it  to  other  returning  officers, 
who,  under  the  sanction  of  this  case,  can  give 
fall  scope  to  their  partialities,  their  caprices,  and 
corruptions ;  the  oircumatance  of  depriving  bo 
great  and  respectable  a  body  of  men  of  their 
representation  in  diis  House;  the  recognizing 
thatdreadrol  doctrine,  that  a  King  may  be  with- 
out a  Parliament,  and  tbe  people  without  rapre* 
aentuion,  at  the  mere  will  and  ban  dtsor^ioD 
<£  any  low,  mean,  ignorant,  base,  and  wretdiad 
being,  who  may  happen  to  be  a  returning  officer 
— from  all  these  conaiderations,  therefore,  I  am 
convinced,  and  I  hope  I  have  eonvinoeid  this 
House,  that  if  no  statute  could  be  found  upon 

**  The  qaestim  contd  be  bron^bt  np  again  after 
the  retnm  was  made,  and  tried  before  a  committee 
(rf'tibe  Honae  andar  Mr.  OrenviUe's  bill 


thesobjeot;  that  if  the  ecmmon  law  were  silent, 
and  that  legal  analogies  gave  no  light  upon  the 
subject,  even  upon  tfte  grounds  of  common  sense 
and  expediency,  the  law  is  clear  and  intelligible. 
But  when  all  these  concur  to  define  and  to  de- 
cide the  laW;  when  positive  statutes,  when  prac- 
tice and  precedents,  when  the  analogies  of  law, 
and  tbe  arguments  <rf  expediency,  founded  upon 
the  immutable  principles  oS  wisdom,  reason,  and 
sound  policy,  all  combine  and  unite  to  establish 
and  to  assert  it,  can  I  have  any  fear  to  say  that 
this  motion  ought  to  pass,  and  that  the  High 
Bailiff  of  Westminster,  instead  of  being  permit- 
ted to  proceed  with  this  sera  tiny,  shoold  instanU 
ly  make  a  return  of  members  for  Westminster? 

Some  gentlemen  have  argued  that  this  motion 
does  not  agree  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
[pravioosly  presented  by  Mr.  Fox],  hen  it  ha 
rMollected,  sir,  that  the  peUtioa  was  presented 
by  Otewith  aviewof  ilabeiDgnrfaTedtoaoom- 
mitWe.**  Really,  sir,  if  there  is  not  enough  of 
candor  to  admit  this  assertion  without  being  ex- 
plained, there  seems  but  little  chance  of  a  &ir 
hearing,  or  a  iaix  cwstructioo,  upon  ptnnts 
much  more  material.  I  again  declare  it  was 
presented  for  the  purpose  I  have  described.  A 
majority  of  this  House  decided  that  the  petition 
was  not  cognizable  by  Mr.  Grenville's  bill ;  and 
it  was  upon  a  suggestion  from  the  other  side  of 
the  House  that  I  presented  it  the  same  day,  to 
save  time,  and  prayed  that  oonnsel  might  be  hwd 
at  the  bar  in  favor  of  it.  The  sole  object  of  that 
petition  was,  that  this  House  might  order  such  a 
retnm  as  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
c<Hnniittee ;  the  motion  before  you  goes  pceeiw- 
ly  to  the  same  point,  and  to  no  other. 

To  that  aigoment,  if  it  deserves  the  name  of 
argument,  that  we  are  iaooasiBtent  in  deuring  the 
High  Bailiff  to  make  a  retnm,  whm  we  contend 
that  all  his  authority  under  that  writ  is  complete- 
ly defunct,  it  is  almost  onneceasary  to  reply,  be- 
cause it  evidently  defeats  itself.  In  contending 
that  the  High  Bailiff  was  fimttM  officuf*  oa  the 
IStbofMay,  we  are  fortified  by  taw;  and,  ia  de- 
siring he  would  make  some  return,  we  are  justi- 
fied by  precedent. 

We  ccmtend,  and  contend  with  truth,  that  the 
writ  under  which  the  High  Bailiff  carried  on  the 
election,  being  returnable  on  the  18th  t^May,  on 
that  very  day  deprived  the  bailiff  of  all  judicial 
antbority,  and  devested  him  of  all  legal  power 
nnder  that  writ.  To  proceed  with  a  scrntiny  is 
a  great  act  of  authority ;  to  tell  us  who  have,  ia 
bis  ojHnion,  the  majority  tsK  legal  votes,  is  aot. 
That  this  House  should  order  a  remraing  officer 
to  commence  a  soniiiny  sereral  days  after  the 
positive  day  on  which  bis  writ  was  letiumUc^ 
can  not  be  paralleled  hj  a  ringle  case  in  all  the 
history  of  Pariiimeat  That  it  sboald  order  a 
returning  officer,  who  tells  yon  he  proceeded  lii 
an  election,  oarried  on  a  poll  for  a  sufficient  tine, 
ud  that  he  then  closed  that  poll  of  his  own  an- 


'*  Here  ttie  minister  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  daiij 
the  fact 
**  Disfdiarged  finxn  fhrtber  doty. 
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thority,  to  nuke  a  ratoni,  Juu  happemdl  kgkin 
and  tgwa.   We  do  not  denre  him  to  exercise 

anj  jarudiction  under  llwt  writ  now;  we  only 
desire  him  to  Roquaint  as  with  the  fniiu  of  the 
jurisdiction  which  he  hat  exercised  under  it. 
1  have  dooe  so  and  so,  says  the  High  BailifT 
"Tell  us  what  you  mean,"  is  all  we  say.  "I 
have,  on  such  a  day,  proceeded  to  an  election," 
aays  he;  "I  have  carried  on  a  poll  For  forty 
days;  I  have,  on  the  day  before  the  return  of 
the  writ,  closed  that  poll,  of  my  own  uithor> 
ity."  All  this  we  understand.  In  all  this  you 
did  your  duty.  Only  tell  us  who  are  the  candi- 
dates chosen  upon  this  long  poll  7  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  yoo  have  at  present  any  authority 
to  do  any  thing  onder  that  writ ;  all  we  want  to 
know  is,  what  yoa  did  when  you  Aod  antbon^y 
under  itT  Let  the  House  refiect  upon  this  fair 
and  reasonable  distinction,  and  they  will  see  the 
paltriness  of  those  quibbles,  the  miseiy  of  those 
low  snbterfuges,  which  imply  that  wn  would 
bring  "a  dead  man  to  life;"  and  wUldi  imply 
■n  ineoosisteocy  between  the  motion  anl  the  ar- 
gomenta  advanced  in  Bnmnrt  of  it. 

What,  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  has  af^Mared  to  the 
House  extraordinary  or  uncommon  in  the  elec- 
tion for  Westminster,  that  jostifies  this  matchless 
violence  ?  In  all  the  variety  of  evidence  they 
have  beard  at  the  bar,  has  there  been  a  proof  of 
one  single  bad  vote  of  my  side  ?  Not  one.  3ut 
there  was  much  htanag  that  I  had  bad  votes. 
Sir  Cecil  Wray  and  his  agents  told  the  High 
Bailiff  they  htard  I  bad.  G^ood  God,  sir,  am  I 
addressing  men  of  common  sense?  Did  any  of 
yon  ever  yet  bear  of  an  election  wherein  Uie  losing 
candidate  did  not  charge  bad  votes  and  baJ  prac- 
tiees  npcm  the  fbrtnnate  candidate?  Peevish- 
nens  upon  misean-iage  is  perhqw  an  error,  but  it 
is  the  habit  of  hnmon  nature ;  and  was  the  Hijrh 
Bailiff  of  Westminster  so  nnhaekoeyed  in  the 
ways  of  men,  as  to  he  annnviiad  oTtbis  frailty; 
or  are  the  discontents  of  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  and  the 
loose  accusations  of  his  af^nts,  the  extraonliflary 
things  which  the  Hoose  sees  in  the  Westminster 
electioD,  to  justify  this  prooeeding  ?  Is  the  length 
of  the  election  one  of  these  unoommcm  incidents  ? 
By  no  means.  The  same  thing  happened  at  Bris< 
tol,  where,  without  doubt,  a  scrutiny  would  have 
been  granted,  if  the  returning  officer  had  thought 
the  law  would  bear  him  out  in  it.  The  same 
thing  happened  at  Lancaster,  where  a  sorotiny 
was  demanded  and  refused,  and  where,  when  the 
connections  of  one  of  the  candidates'*  are  consid- 
ered, no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  every  strat- 
agem to  proorasiinate,  every  scheme  to  perplex, 
every  expedient  to  btrass,  all  tbat  a  dispositioa 
not  the  mildest  when  vietorions,  nor  the  most  pa- 
tient when  vanqaitbad,  all  that  wealth,  all  that 
tbe  wantonness  of  wealth  could  do,  would  have 
been  exerted ;  and  where  a  plan  so  admirably 
calcnlated  for  litigation,  for  vexation,  for  expense, 
for  oppression,  as  a  scrutiny,  would  not  have  been 
admitted,  were  it  found  legal  or  practicable. 

Let  the  Houra  refiect  for  a  moment  upon  the 

■*  Mr.Lowther.tbene^wwofSir  JanMB  Lowther. 
Il 
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Ikcility  of  a  coUiuioD  in  a  caie  of  this  wrt,  to  keep 
a  candidate  from  his  seat,  whose  right  to  it  is 
clear,  uoqoestioned,  and  nnqnestimwble.  Sup- 
pose tbat  not  one  single  bad  vote  had  been  giv- 
en for  Lord  Hood  in  the  late  election,  and  that 
the  noble  Lord  were  not  (he  best  knows  why) 
resigned  and  easy  under  this  proceeding,  what 
could  be  more  bard  and  cruel  than  bis  situation  ? 
Does  not  the  House  see  that  ministers  will  be  en- 
abled by  this  precedent  to  exclude  an  obnoxiooa 
candidate  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time,  even 
though  his  majority  be  the  most  undoubted  poe> 
sible,  and  his  election  the  fairest  in  the  world  ? 
It  is  only  for  the  losing  candidate  to  demand,  and 
for  the  returning  officer  to  grant,  a  scrutiny. 
These  are  some  of  the  evils  &U  present  them* 
selves  upon  the  reeognitioB  of  this  practice  as 
right  and  legal.  Tot  my  part,  I  see  nothing  in 
the  late  electkm  ibr  Westminster  peculiar  and 
distinot  from  many  other  elections,  bat  tbie  sin- 
gly, that  I  was  OMC  of  tlu  ean^daiu.  In  that 
light  it  is  ahvady  seen  by  eveiy  cool,  dispasuon- 
ate,  and  sensible  man ;  and  that  the  whole  nation 
will  contemplate  and  oonstme  the  business  of  this 
night  M  an  act  of  personal  oj^iraseion,  1  am  tbor^ 
oughly  convinced  ;  nor  can  tbey  think  otherwise, 
when  they  learn  that  in  all  the  law  books  of  this 
country,  in  all  your  journals,  in  all  the  histories 
Parliament,  in  all  the  annals  of  elections,  in 
this  great  land  of  elections,  where,  from  time  to 
time,  all  that  power,  all  that  ingenuity,  all  that 
opulence  could  devise  or  execute,  has  been  tri^ 
in  elections — where,  is  the  vast  mass  of  cases 
that  have  happened,  in  all  the  multiplied  variety 
of  singular  ami  cnrioos  contests  we  read  and  hear 
of,  nothing  ujbumd  that  tutimUaUt  mtit,  or  oa- 
thoriza  thit  srmtnqr,  Midfr  tkm  aroHnstatiefs— 
not  even  by  Oe  wont  of  men,  in  tbe  worst  of 
limes. 

HI.  (1.)  I  will  acquit  tbe  bonorable  gentle- 
man over  against  me  [Mr.  Pitt]  of  be- .  r^^,^, 
ii^  the  author,  or  being  a  voluntary  wMmMii 
instrument  in  this  rile  affair;  and  in 
that  concession,  sir,  1  do  not  give  him  mnoh.  It 
is  but  crediting  him  for  a  little  common  sense, 
indeed,  when  I  suppose  that,  from  a  regard  to 
that  government  of  which  he  is  the  nominal  lead- 
er, from  a  regard  to  his  own  chaiacier  with  the 
world  at  this  time,  and  his  reputation  with  pos- 
terity, he  acts  his  part  in  this  business  not  with- 
out concern.  That  he  may  be  accusable  of  too 
servile  a  cora|diance  in  probable  enough ;  but  of 
a  free  agency  in  it  I  believe  he  is  guiltless.  Not 
to  him,  sir,  hat  to  its  true  cause,  do  i  attribute 
this  shameful  attack— to  that  Uaek,  dmt  obstL< 
anM,  that  stupid  sfHrit  which,  by  some  strange 
infetaratioo,  pervades,  and  baa  pervaded  the  ooun- 
wla  oT  this  country  tbroogboat  the  whole  ooarsa 

this  nnlbrtanate  and  calamitous  reign — to  that 
weak,  that  fatal,  that  daoBnable  system,  which  has 
beea  the  cause  of  all  our  disgraces  and  all  our 
miseries — to  those'  ucrtt  adaittrt,  who  hate  with 
rancor  and  revenge  with  cruelty — to  those  ma- 
lignant men,  whose  character  it  u  to  harass  tbe 
object  of  ifaeir  enmity  with  a  relentless  and  insa- 
tiate spirit  of  revenge ;  to  those,  sir,  and  not  to 
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Uie  houorable  gentlemwi,  do  I  impute  thia  onez- 
wnpled  persecution.'" 

(2.)  Having  sail]  w  much  as  to  the  real  au- 
thors of  this  measure,  there  reroains  another  ood- 
sideration  with  which  I  am  desirous  to  impress 
tba  Hoase,  It  is  a  coouderatiMi,  bowevett 
which  io  poUoj  I  ought  to  eonoeel,  beoause  it 
will  be  an  additional  inoitemeat  to  my  enemies 
to  proceed  in  tiieiroareer  with  vigor;  bat  it  will 
neve rtbe leas  show  the  extreme  oppressioo  and 
glaring  tmpcdioy  of  this  aomdny — mean  ^e 
eonuderstion  of  expense. 

I  hsTo  bad  a  vuriety  of  calculations  made  upon 
the  subject  of  this  sorutinj,  and  the  lowest  of  all 
the  eatimates  i8eCl8,000.  This,  sir,  is  a  serious 
and  an  alarming  consideration.  But  I  know  it 
may  be  said  (and  with  a  pitiful  triumph  it  per- 
haps will  he  said)  that  this  is  no  injurjr  to  me,  in- 
asmuch as  /  shall  bear  but  a  email  portion  of  the 
burden;  hat  this,  sir,  to  me,  is  the  bitterest  of  all 
teflectionsl 

Affluence  is,  on  many  accounts,  an  enviable 
■tale ;  but  if  ever  my  mind  languished  for  and 
MNiglit  that  sitnatioo,  tt  is  upon  this  occasion ;  it 
is  to  find  that,  when  I  oan  bear  bat  a  imall  part 
(rf*  this  enormous  load  of  wanton  expenditure,  the 
misfortane  of  my  being  obaoxiona  to  bad  men  in 
nigh  authority  ^oald  extend  beyond  myself;  it 
is  tihm  I  find  that  thoae  friends  whom  I  respect 
tor  their  generosity,  whom  I  valae  for  tbeir  vir- 
toea,  whom  I  love  for  their  attachment  to  me, 
and  those  spirited  constituents  to  whom  I  am 
bound  by  every  (ie  of  obligaiion^  by  every  feeling 
of  gratitude,  ^oaU,  bendea  the  great  and  import- 
ant injury  they  receive  in  having  no  representa- 
tion in  the  popular  Legislature  of  this  country, 
be  forced  into  a  wicked  waste  of  idle  and  fruit> 
less  costs,  only  because  they  are  too  kind,  too  par- 
tial to  me.  This,  sir,  is  their  crime ;  and  for  tbeir 
adherence  to  their  political  principles,  and  their 
personal  predilection  for  me,  they  are  to  be  pun- 
ished with  these  complicated  hardships. 

These,  sir,  are  sad  and  severe  reflections  j  and 
although  I  am  convinced  they  will  inlnse  fresh 
c oarage  into  my  enemies,  and  animate  them  the 
nme  to  oariy  every  enmity  to  the  moat  vexatioiu 
and  vindiotive  extremity,  still  it  shows  the  wiok- 
edness  of  this  scrutiny,  and  the  fatality  of  its  ef- 
fects as  an  example  for  future  ministers. 

(3.)  Little  remains  for  me  now  to  say  upon 
thia  salyeoi ;  and  I  am  sure  I  am  unwilling  to 
trespass  more  opon  the  House  than  is  barely  nec- 
essary. I  can  not,  however,  omit  to  make  an  ob- 
servation upon  an  argument  of  two  learned 
gentlemen,"  who  concluded  two  very  singular 
speeches  with  this  very  singular  position,  that 
the  House  had  only  to  choose  between  issuing 
a  new  writ  or  ordering  the  scrutiny;  that  in 

■*  This  refers  to  that  system  of  secret  infloence 
with  the  King,  snpposed  to  have  commenced  with 
Lord  Bate,  which  wu  >o  much  complsined  of  st  the 
bei[iuning  of  thia  reign.  Here  Mr.  Fox  sllndes  psr- 
tiealariy  to  Lord  Temple's  oommwiicadons  with  the 
King,  respecting  the  East  India  Bill,  and  tbe  events 
dependent  diereon. 

The  Lord  Advocate  and  SIr.Hardii«e. 


■  its  lenity  it  might  adopt  the  latter  method,  but 
that  their  opinion  was  for  issuing  a  new  writ 

.    Now,  sir,  if  I,  who  think  the  old  writ  totally  an- 

■  nihilated^ — who  think  that  its  powers  and  autbor- 
I  ities  have  been  completely  extinct  since  tbe  1 8th 
,  of  May— jmd  delivered  sacb  an  opinion,  there 
:  would  hare  been  nothing  in  it  inconsistent.  And 
I  I  sboald  certainly  be  for  issuing  n  new  writ  u 
,  preference  to  a  scrutiny,  if  the  law,  the  reason 
I  of  the- thing,  and  the  practice  of  Parliament,  did 
I  not  convince  me  that  the  High  Bailifl|  having  fin- 
ished the  election  on  the  17tb,  might  make  a  re- 
turn as  of  that  day.    But  for  the  learned  gentle* 
men  who  contend  that  the  old  writ  is  still  in  full 
vigor  and  force ;  vho  think  that  the  High  BailiB' 
has  acted  constitutionally  and  legally,  and  that  a 
scrutiny  may  go  on  after  the  return  of  tbe  writ — 
for  those  gentlemen  to  assert  that  the  issuing  a 
new  one  would  he  the  fitter  measure,  is  indeed 
extraordinary.    But,  sir,  against  that  position, 
that  the  House  might  order  the  scrutiny  to  pro> 
ceed,  as  a  measure  of  lenil}/,  I  beg  leave  directly 
to  oppose  myself !   I  beg  leave  to  deprecate  such 
lenity,  such  oppressive,  such  cruel  lenity  I 

To  issue  a  new  writ  is  a  severe  injostioe,  and 
a  great  hardship;  but  if  I  am  forced  to  the  altern- 
ative, if  I  am  driven  to  tbe  necessity  oTchooeing 
between  tvro  evils,  I  do  implore  the  Honse  ralbw 
to  issue  a  new  writ  than  to  order  this  sonitioy. 
Nothing  oan  posuUy  he  half  ao  mjnrioas,  half  bo 
burdensome,  half  so  vexatious  to  me  and  to  my 
friends,  as  this  scrutiny ;  and  it  is  evidently  inef- 
fectual, as  it  can  not  he  supposed  that  I  should 
finally  submit  to  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  from 
which  I  have  so  little  justice  to  expect.  There 
is  nothing,  I  assure  the  House,  to  which  I  should 
not  rather  resort  than  to  the  cotucience  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Corhett ;  upon  whom  I  do  not  expect 
that  the  translation  of  the  scene  from  Covent 
Garden  to  St.  Ann's,  or  proceeding  upon  a  scru- 
tiny instead  of  a  poll,  will  operate  such  craver- 
sions  as  to  give  me  any  hope  of  his  displaying 
any  other  character,  or  appearing  in  any  other 
light  than  that  in  which  I  have  seen  him  npon 
many  oooasions  in  faia  official  capacity.  There- 
fore, sir,  if  it  be  only  the  alternative,  I  beg  tint 
the  issuing  a  new  writ  mfty  be  the  alternative 
you  will  adopt.  In  that  case,  I  assure  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  {Mr.  Piu]  that  I  shall  immedi- 
ately apply  to  him  for  one  of  the  Chiitem  Hund- 
reds to  vacate  my  seat  for  Kirkwall,  and  instant- 
ly throw  myself,  as  my  only  chance  for  the  honor 
of  sitting  in  this  House,  npon  the  good  opinion 
of  the  electors  of  Westminster — who,  in  a  season 
of  frenzy  and  general  delusion  ;  who,  when  arti- 
fice, fallacy,  and  imposture  prevailed  but  too  suc- 
cessfully in  other  parts  of  the  country,  discovered 
a  sagacity,  n  firmness,  and  a  steadiness  superior 
to  the  effects  of  a  vulgar  and  silly  clamor ;  and 
who,  upon  the  very  spot,  the  very  scene  of  action, 
manifested  that  they  understood  and  despised  the 
hypocrisy,  the  fraud,  and  (alsehood  which  gulled 
and  duped  their  fellow-subjeels  in  other  places. 
In  the  event  of  a  new  elwition,  I  do  anticipate 
future  triumphs  more  briltiant,  more  splendid,  if 
ponible,  than  those  I  had  lately  the  bonot  of  eo- 
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jojiog.  Utde  bar  do  I  feel  of  fiioee«i  mtli  Ibe 
electon  of  Weataunster,  who  vill  not,  I  un  nre, 
lUwndoa  me  notil  I  deeeR  tboee  prinoiplet  whkib 
flnt  reoMamended  me  to  their  bvorl 

(4.)  A  person  of  great  rank  to  this  House  [Mr. 
"Pitt]  has  thrown  oat  a, hint  or  threat,  I  know 
not  which  to  call  it,  in  a  romer  debate,  "  that  I 
should  not  again  disturb  the  peace  of  the  city  of 
Westminster."  Good  God,  sirl  did  anj  man 
ever  hear  such  aggravating,  such  ineulting  ui- 
aiauations?  /  disturb  the  peaoe  of  WestniiiisteT  I 
Is  that  honorable  gentleman  not  contented  with 
breaking  every  law,  with  violating  every  sUU 
ate,  with  overturning  every  analogy  and  every 
precedent,  to  aoeomplisb  this  business ;  but  must 
he,  at  the  very  moment  he  thoa  malcee  a  deep 
breach  in  the  English  Constitntioo,  ocnnplete  the 
catalogue  of  injury,  by  adding  peitnen  and  per- 
sonal ooommely  to  every  species  ofntsh  and  ta- 
oonuderUe  vioienoe  I  1,1  diatorb  the  Jieaiia  of 
this  city,  who  have  three  times  bad  the  hooorof 
representing  it  in  this  Hoose  I  I,  who  was  &- 
TCH^  with  the  free  sa0rages  of  its  electors,  long, 
Ipng  before  any  of  those  who  lately  oppoaed  me 
were  ever  talked  of,  ever  thought  ol  for  snch  a 
distioctioB  I  Every  man  qnalifled  to  ait  in  Par- 
liament has  a  right  to  offer  himself  wherever  be 
thinks  proper;  and  it  is  indecent,  daring,  and 
aodacioiis  in  any  man,  to  insinuate  that  he  ought 
not  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  place.  I  there- 
fore hope,  sir,  that  a  language  so  peculiarly  false 
and  unbecoming  toward  me,  and  so  directly  re- 
pognant  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Cmutitu- 
tioo,  will  meet  with  the  diaapfnobatioa  it  de- 
■enrea  in  this  House,  u  it  ceitainly  will  be  re- 
'ceived  with  merited  odium  ud  enoimtion  out 
of  this  House. 

Upon  the  generoDS  protection  of  the  eleeton 
of  this  oity  I  shall  certainly  throw  myaelf,  io  caae 
of  a  new  writ  i  u>d,  in  doing  so,  sir,  well  I  am 
aware  what  a  series  of  variout  diifGciilties  I  have 
to  encounter.  Expenses  at  elections,  in  despite 
of  every  effort  to  reduce  them,  still  contimo 
most  exorbitant ;  and  how  ill  matched  in  funds 
and  certain  inexhaustible  resources  I  stand  with 
my  opponents,  is  indeed  very  unnecessary  to  ex- 
plain.  But,  sir,  it  is  not  in  the  article  of  ex- 
penses that  I  should  most  dread  the  operation  of 
that  power  that  sustains  my  adversaries — that 
power  which  diaoovers  itself  in  characters  that 
can  not  be  mistaken,  tbroogh  every  part  of  this 
transaction.  I  most  be  blind  not  to  see  that  the 
hand  of  govemment  appears  throughout  this 
matter.  When  1  oonaider  Uie  extreme  oare  em- 
ployed in  preparing  it  fin*  the  measurea  wbioh 
have  been  taken  in  this  House  in  consequence 
of  it— when  I  consider  the  evident  determination 
not  to  let  it  rest  here-^wben  I  consider  the  ex- 
traordinary zeal  and  anxiety  of  particular  per- 
sons in  this  House  to  shelter  and  to  sanctify  this 
High  Bailiff — ^when  I  consider  the  situation  of 
those  who  take  the  lead,  and  are  roost  active  in 
his  vindication — when  I  consider  the  indiSerence 
of  my  adversariee  to  the  expenses  whioh  resalt 
from  this  scrutiny,  but  which  expenses  most  be 
a  severe  strobe  upon  the  spirit  and  independence 


of  those  whom  I  am  sitpported--whai  I  con- 
sider that  all  that-artifioe  oonld  dictate  and  pow- 
er amM.  axeoote  have  been  exerted  npon  Uiis 
oeoaston,  I  eaa  bayenodoobt  that  the  hand  of  a 
revengeful  government  pervadM  it  all.  The  op- 
position of  suoh  a  government  upon  an  election 
is  a  diaoohraging  circumstance ;  and  the  likeli- 
hood of  renevricg  again  those  events  which  I 
have  witnessed  vrithin  the  last  two  months,  is 
indeed  a  formidable  and  terrific  prospect. 

When  I  look  back,  sir,  to  all  the  shameful  and 
shocking  scenes  of  the  Westminster  election — 
when  I  consider  that  my  enemies  practiced  all 
that  was  possible  of  injustice,  indecency,  and 
irreverence  in  their  efforts  to  overwhelm  me — 
when  I  eonsider  the  gross,  the  fronUess  prnsti- 
tntion  of  names  too  aaored  to  be  mentioned* — 
when  I  ooaeider  that  all  the  infloenoe  of  all  the 
variooa  branohea  government  was  employed 
against  tne,  in  oontempt  of  propriety  and  defi- 
ance of  law—when  I  ctmdder  that  a  body  of 
men  was  brought,  in  the  appearaoce  of  consta- 
bles, to  tbe  place  of  election,  under  the  command 
of  a  magistnte,  and  against  the  express  ofrinion 
of  all  the  other  magistrates  of  Westminatei^ 
that  these  ooiataUes  broke  that  peaoe  they  were 
bound  to  preserve,  and  created  a  riot  which 
proved  fatal  to  one  of  their  own  body — ^wben  I 
consider  that  this  was  -made  the  pretense  of  a 
wanton,  and  indecent,  and  unconstitutional  intro- 
duction of  the  military,  in  violation  of  all  that  has 
been  done  by  our  anoestors  to  keep  saered  the 
freedom  of  election  when  I  ooosider  that  tbe 
lives  of  inaoont  men  were  deemed  light  and 
trivial  impediments  to  the  gratification  of  that 
implacable  spirit  of  revenge,  whioh  appeari 
through  the  whde  ef  this  hnainoaa  when  I  oon> 
udet  that  several  men  of  the  low«r  order  of  Hfb, 
whose  only  crime  was  appearing  in  my  interest, 
were  confined  for  many  weeks  in  a  prism,  and 
obliged  to  stand  trial,^  and  that  others,  of  the 
higher  rank,  ingenioas  and  amiable  men,  valua- 
ble for  their  qualities,  respectable  for  their  char- 
aotera,  distinguished  for  their  abilities,  and  every 
way  meriting  the  esteem  of  mankind,  were  also 
attacked  without  the  show  of  a  pretense,  and 
obliged  to  undergo  the  ceremony  of  a  public  ac- 
quittal from  the  foul  crime  of  murder — when  I 
consider  that  palpable  peijary,  and  subornation 
of  perjury  were  employed  to  accomplish  the  san- 
guinary object  of  this  base  conspiracy — when  I 
consider  that  the  malignity  of  my  enemies  haa 
stopped  at  nothing,  however  gross  and  vrieked,  to 
niio  me  and  all  that  appeared  in  iny  interest — 
when  I  eonaider  all  tbia,  air,  I  can  not,  indeed,  hat 
lotdi  mth  some  anxiety  to  the  circumstance  of  a 
new  election. 

I  am  not,  it  is  well  known,  sir,  of  a  melan- 
choly complexion,  or  of  a  desponding  turn  of 

**  Reference  la  here  made  to  the  uae  of  the  King's 
name  by  Lord  Temple  and  olbara,  to  defeat  Mr. 

Fox. 

**  They  were  acquitted  on  tliRt  trial.  Hr.  O'Bry- 
en,  who  is  next  referred  te,  was  indicted  fbrmnrder, 
bat  no  evidence  whatever  wai  pradoced  agiinat 
him,  andJie  was  of  conrae  discharged. 
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mind ;  yet  the  idea  <^  again  oombftting  this  host 
of  oppressions  might,  in  other  situations,  deter 
Rie  from  the  risk.  Bat  I  owe  too  mnch  to  the 
eleotors  oT  Westminster  ever  to  abandon  them 
from  aojr  dresd  of  any  comeqaencei ;  and  I  do 
assure  yea  that  I  tbouU  eooeeive  a  new  writ, 
with  the  hazard  of  all  these  ^lardshipa,  as  a  great 
indalgenoe  and  lavor,  compared  to  that  moc^ry, 
that  insoJt  npon  judicature,  a  sorotin^  oader  Mr. 
Thomas  Corbeu. 

Sir,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  npon  this  sub- 
jeet.  Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  a  pleasing  reflection  to  me  that  I 
have  delivered  my  opintona  at  fall  npon  a  point 
so  important  to  that  great  and  .respectable  body 
of  men,  to  whom  I  am  so  mach  indebted ;  and  I 
sincerely  thank  the  House  for  the  honor  of  their 
patience  and  attention  through  so  long  a  speech. 

To  die  honorable  gentleman  over  against  me 
[Mr.  Pitt]  I  will  beg  leave  to  offer  a  little  advice. 
If  he  condemns  this  measure,  let  him  not  stoop' 
to  be  the  inetfoment  of  its  sncosn.  Let  him 
well  weigh  the  oonwqQaiioea  of  what  be  is  about, 
and  look  to  the  {blare  efieot  of  it  opon  the  nation 
at  large.  Let  him  take  care,  th^  when  they 
see  all  the  powers  of  his  administratiMi  employed 
to  orerwhelm  an  indiridaal,  men's  eyes  may  not 
open  sooner  than  they  would  if  he  eonduoted 
himself  within  some  bounds  of  decent  discretion, 
and  not  thus  openly  violate  the  sacred  fmnciplea 
of  the  Constitution.  A  moderate  use  of  hts  pow- 
er might  the  longer  keep  people  from  refleoting 
npon  the  extraonlinary  means  by  which  he  ac- 
quired it.  Bat  if  the  honorable  gentleman  neg- 
lects his  daty,  I  shall  not  forget  mine.  Though 
he  may  exert  all  the  influence  of  his  sitaation  to 
harass  and  persecute,  he  shall  find  that  we  are  in- 
capable of  nnbeooming  submisuons.  Tftm  U  a 
prtuqtb  of  ruiatanet  m  tmmkind  wAtcft  will  not 
brook  midi  injurittf  amd  d  good  eami  and  a  good 
luart  triU  mmmaU  mm  to  $tniggh  in  proportum 
to  tk$  tiw  t(f  ttuir  wromgt,  and  tht  groitneu  of 
their  oppraton.  If  the  House  rejects  this  mo- 
tion, and  establishes  the  fatal  precedent  which 
foUom  that  rqeetion,  I  eoaStu  I  shdl  begiii  to 


[17M. 

think  there  is  little  to  be  expected  from  such  a 
House  of  Commons.  But  let  the  question  term- 
inate as  it  may,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  maintain 
an  unbroken  spirit  through  such  coin  plicated  dit 
fioultifls.  And  I  have  this  reflection  to  soliea 
me,  that  thia  tuexampled  injustiee  eould  never 
have  -moeeeded  hot  by  the  most  daagenms  and 
desperate  exertiou  oT  a  govermnent,  wlneb, 
rather  than  not  womid  the  ottjeot  of  thnr  emBi> 
ty,  serapled  not  to  break  down  all  the  bwrien 
of  law ;  to  run  counter  to  the  known  custom  of 
our  ancestors ;  to  vidate  all  that  we  have  of 
practice  and  precedent  upon  this  solgect ;  and 
to  strike  a  deep  blow  into  the  very  vitals  of  the 
English  Constitntion,  without  any  other  induce* 
ment,  or  temptation,  or  necessity,  except  the  ma- 
lignant wish  of  gratifying  an  iwwdinate  and  im- 
placable spirit  of  reaeniment. 


These  eloquent  reasonings,  and  the  significant 
appeal  at  the  dose,  were  loet  apoo  Mr.  Pitt 
He  had  taken  his  ground,  and  Mr.  Ellis'  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  117.  Still  the 
mind  of  the  ooaatiy  waa  nfl^eted  precisely  aa 
Mr.  Fox  declared  it  would  be.  The  scrutiny 
waa  more  and  more  regarded  as  dishcmmible 
and  onjnst;  especially  when,  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  months,  Mr.  Fox  was  found  to  have  lost 
only  tighttem  votes,  as  compared  with  his  aaiag- 
onist.  All  this  time  had  been  spent  upon  two 
out  of  seven  parishes,  and  bow  long  the  investi- 
gation might  be  continued  do  one  could  predict. 
On  Feb.  9th,  1785,  another  motion  was  made 
for  an  immediate  return.  This  was  rejected  by 
a  greatly  diminished  majority.  The  motion  was 
renewed  at  the  close  of  the  same  month,  wben 
the  majority  against  it  was  reduced  to  tmu.  On 
the  third  ^  March,  1785,  it  was  made  again, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  now  endeavored  to  stave  it  off  by 
moving  an  adjournment ;  but  perfectly  as  he  was 
master  at  bis  mqority  on  every  other  sotgect, 
they  deeerted  hhn  here.  His  motion  was  n^- 
atived  by  a  vote  of  162  to  134.  The  original 
motion  was  carried,  and  the  next  day  the  High 
Bailiff  made  a  ratora  (rf  Mr.  Fox. 
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SPEECH 

OF  MB.  FOX  ON  TIIE  RUBSUIT  IBMAMEKT,  DELtVERED  lit  THE  HOUSE  OF  CCHIHOIIS,  U&BCH  1. 

1799. 

mTRODUCTIOK. 

This  was  the  moat  galKng  attack  ever  made  fay  Ur.  Fox  on  hia  great  antagoaist  The  dtanataBCM 
of  the  case  were  these.  TuAvf  having  comueneed  war  agaiuM  Baasia  in  1T88,  Joseph,  Kaipenr  of 
Austria,  eapooaed  die  eanse  of  Ae  Rnasians,  and  attadked  the  Tni^  At  the  end  of  two  yean,  bow- 
ever,  Josapfa  died,  and  bis  lotsstsor,  Leopold,  beings  anwillinff  to  fxtnttoae  the  contest,  resolved  on  peace. 
He  therefore  called  in  the  mediatioD  of  Ei^land  and  Pmisia  at  the  Congress  of  Reiebenbach ;  and  the 
three  allied  powers  demsnded  of  the  Binpreu  of  Roasia  lo  unite  in  making  peace  on  the  pricnple  at 
the  ttatiu  qmo,  that  b,  of  giving  op  all  the  oooqneaU  she  had  gained  during  the  war.  To  this  Cathariae 
atrongly  d^Jerted,  and  orged  the  formatioa  of  a  new  Christiiaa  kingdom  oat  erf'  die  TaiUih  pnmiicea 
of  Beasarabia,  Utddavia,  aod  Wallachia,  over  which  her  grandaon  Conatantiae  waa  expected  to  be 
raler.  This  tbe  allied  powers  refused,  on  the  ground  of  ita  giving  too  great  a  preponderance  to  Bwsia ; 
and  the  Bmpresa,  being  uaaUe  to  resist  ao  stroi^  an  alliance,  consented  finally  to  relinqaish  all  her  cko- 
qaaats,  wiAtbaexceptkmoftbe  fcitreasef  Ocmkow  (pmneuead  OMhoifcf^  at  the  mootb  of  the  Dnis- 
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P«r,  on  (ba  Bluk  Bm,  iod  a  fliBrt  tmct  of  eoaatiy  dapcndoBt  tiionoii,  wUdi  wu  vdaabla  only  u  ft 
Mooriqr  tat  her  Birnwr  oonqawM.  Baglatd  ud  Franu,  bowBter,  Inaisteil  on  her  mtoriag  OoEkkow, 
to  wUob  dwy  ittaahe4  ondiie  inporttiies  u  the  lappOHd  k9j  of  CoHUndDOiila,  diatut  abwt  ooa  fanDd- 
»d  and  bUw^  bIIm.  The  pride  of  Cathftiino  wu  touched,  ud  ihe  indignutlj  rafsmd.  Ur.  Pitt 
initentlf  pre^red  Sir  war,  and  with  hii  view*  and  AeHiigi  at-  that  time  be  would  probaUy  have  thnwa 
bhiMelf  into  the  oonteat  with  all  the  vaergy  and  determinatioD  trbidi  marked  bik  character. 

Bat  when  he  broo^t  Aie  iBbJect  before  Parliament,  he  fpond  that  both  side*  of  tbe  Hoaie  ahrank  back. 
Hii  majority  carried  him  throagh,  iodeed,  bat  with  dimiuiahed  numben ;  and  aa  the  queition  came  ap 
again  and  again  onder  different  forms,  it  became  obTiona  that  the  nation  would  sever  sustun  him  on  w 
nanuw  an  iaiae ;  for  it  aeemod  prepoatamui  to  erery  one  to  think  of  plangiog  Bngland  into  war  about  a 
fortreai  in  the  wilda  of  Tartary,  which  hardly  any  man  in  die  kingdom  had  ever  beard  of  before.  He 
therefore  wisely  determined  to  recede,  tbong^  mnch  to  ttw  nmrUficatioB  of  aome  of  hia  frieoda,  and  par- 
deolarly  of  tiie  Dnka  of  Leedit  bia  foreign  aecretaiy,  who  inatantly  reaigned  nnder  a  aenae  of  tbe  dia- 
grace  bronght  npon  goeemment.  Still  Mr.  Pitt  oontinned  his  preparationa  for  war(fearing,  no  donbt,  that 
the  Bm  press  might  rise  in  ber  denanda),  and  tbaa  bnaght  Upon  himself  new  chaiKoa  of  waiting  the 
pnblic  money,  ainee  it  tuned  oat  that  Catharine  was  still  ready  to  abide  by  her  original  tenns.  On  those 
terms  the  matter  was  finally  adjosted,  Mr.  Bitt  pledging  himself  that  Turkey  sbonld  accept  them  within 
foor  months,  or  be  abandoned  to  ber  fate.  Accordingly,  peace  was  conclnded  on  this  basis  between  tbe 
Bmpreaa  and  Ihe  Porte,  in  Angnat,  1791,  and  Ocxakow  baa  remained  from  that  time  in  the  bands  of  the 
Sassiane. 

At  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  eariy  in  179S,  the  Oppoaition  seized  npon  this  as  a  favorable  oppor- 
tnnity  to  attack  Hr.  Pitt.  He  had  placed  faimaelf,  they  afflrmed,  in  a  dilemma  from  which  it  was  impoasi- 
hie  fbr  htm  to  escape,  li  Ocsikow  was  so  impOTtanI  as  to  Joatify  threats  of  war,  and  the  expenditore  of 
so  Urge  a  som  for  its  recovery,  he  deserved  a  vote  of  cenanre  for  giving  it  ap ;  if  not  so  important,  he 
eqoally  deserved  censure  for  endangering  the  peace  of  the  nation,  and  adding,  by  his  rashness,  to  the 
weight  of  the  public  bordena.  Whether  he  b'ad  acted  the  part  of  a  coward  or  a  bolty,  he  had  eqnally 
diagraced  tbe  nation,  and  deserved  ita  atemeat  reproof.  Soch  were  tbe  viewa  with  which  Mr.  Whithread 
moved  hia  celebrated  rescdations,  on  tbe  29tb  of  March,  1793,  condemning  Mr.  Pitt  as  having  been  "  guilty 
fif  grv€i  mUarndttct  tondiag  to  incar  DnneceBaary  expanse,  and  to  diminish  the  inflaence  of  tbe  British 
nation  in  Europe." 

Tbe  debate  occnpied  two  nights,  probably  the  most  painfal  ones  Mr.  Pitt  ever  spent  in  tbe  Rouse  of 
Commons.  He  was  ingeniously  defended  on  the  ground  of  the  balance  of  power,  by  Mr.  Jenkioaon,  Mr. 
Grant,  and  Mr.  Dnndas  (tliough  aome  of  his  adherents  gave  him  up,  and  Joined  in  the  general  reprobation) ; 
and  waa  lashed  nnmercifolly  by  Mr.  (afterward  Eari)  Grey,  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Ur.  Wind- 
bam,  and  others.  Mr.  Sheridan,  apeaking  of  the  plea  that  miniatera  had  obtained  the  navigation  of  the 
Dnieater  as  a  " radoudnement"  said,  "The  Eupreas,  with  a  vein  of  sarcaato,  granted  tbem  their  nm^ea- 
er,  bat  required  tbem  to  go  to  tbe  Potte  axtd  demand  the  same  on  thei^  part.  The  entry  of  Ihe  Grand  Viz- 
ier (Mr.  Piu)  into  tbe  diTan,  aeoompaided  by  the  Baia  Bilendi  (Mr.  Dnndas),  most  have  been  a  very  ca- 
rious spectacle  I  What  amt  of  reeeptlOB  and  diakigDe  nnst  have  taken  place  t  'What  glorions  terms 
bftTeyoapncwad  with  your  ^rand  fleet  1  Baveyoa  homblad  Bnaiial  Does  slitf  tmnUe  at  your  pow- 
er T  Does  abe  enmdi !  Have  yoa  boned  ber  Ssafi  fbr  u  I  Have  yon  dMnoKahed  8t  Petarsbargfa  f '  A 
melancholy  No!  most  be  tbe  anaww.  '  WhatI  doea  die  not  repent  tbatdw  pnvokad  yonl  Bat  Aom 
you  made  her  give  up  Ocsakvmt  That  your  sovereign  baa  pledged  himself  for."  Tbe  reply  mast  be, 
'NothiBg  of  all  tfaial  We  bars  engaged,  if  yov  do  not  oo«|^  wMi  0*017  tittle  die  deaaanded  of  you 
betee  wo  praonnod  to  Intoifero,  that  we  lAtmdon  gouto  M  (Ae  eotuejmmum  tf  Hie  mart'"  Mr. 
"Wfaidbam,  apeaking  of  tte  ommpoitaoce  of  Ooaakow  aa  a  gioaad  of  amdng,  aaid,  ^Their  political  olgect 
wai  afanoal  a  nothing,  and  tfnt  nnlhing  they  have  USM  toobtninl  Tbvy  have  not  oven  the  plea  of  a 
great  and  glorkma  failore.  They  aimed  at  trifling  o{^}ecta,  and  ^ir  soooeas  has  been  still  more  diminutive. 
It  rendndi  OBO  of  tbe  aeeoont  of  an  invalid  wboomld  awalknr  noddng,  and ewn  fAof  womU  nUttag.on 
hi*  UomaA  !  Or,  to  aspren  it  aore  claasieally. 

Nil  haboit  Codnia,  attamas  Infelix  Ule, 
PetdldittotomBUI'" 

Ur.  Pitt  bore  Oie  whole  in  alienee,  resolved,  when  the  attack  waa  tbiDugh,  to  nm  op  brieQy  in  Ida  own 
defboae,  and  tiirow  hinacV  on  Ua  u^jori^.  Bat  Ur.  Fox  held  back,  obvionaly  with  a  vlaw  to  defiMt  the 
plan  i  until,  at  tba  end  of  Ibe  flrat  ovanisg.  Up.  Dondaa  called  apon  him  by  name  to  oome  fiirward,  olaini> 
Ingfor  Ur.Pitt  ar^ttothadDifatgtnn.  Mr.  Fox  denied  the  rigfa^  but  proniaed  (aatfieie  waa  not  then 
•noBgh  time  left)  to  open  tbe  debate  tba  next  evening,  if  tiije  Hoose  would  a^ionrn  over.  Tbia  waa  m- 
oordingly  done,  and,  00  tbe  eveidng  of  the  flrat  of  March,  he  delivered  the  foUowiog  apeecb.  Lord  Bnmg^ 
ham  has  spoken  of  it  aa  perhapa  the  ableat,  and  ceitainly  the  moat  characteristic^  of  all  Mr.  Fox's  pTO> 
dDctiona,  Tbe  occaaion  was  cne  n-hidi  gave  the  fullest  scope  for  his  favorite  mode  of  attasl^  the  oryw- 
wunfatn  ad  haninem,  tbe  exposure  of  inconsistencies,  the  detection  of  what  ho  oaaaid^rad  tfao  aaaret 

*  Codns  had  nothing,  yet;  tiAiKgifif  mai^ 
He  all  that  noAing  loatl 
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modvM  at  fall  opponent,  and  tfae  bittenst  invectivei  tgaliut  Mr.  Pitf  i  eondnct,  u  bringiag  indelible 
dugnce  on  ooontTy.  The  re>der  will  mark  dexterity  end  force  wilh  which  be  wrests  from  the 
bendj  of  Mr.  Fitt'a  fHenda  every  weapon  thoy  had  Died  in  bia  defeme— Ae  ingstHii^  with  which  be 
■hapea  and  ioterpreta  every  act  of  the  miiuater  into  a  groand  of  oondemnaCkHi— the  closeneaa  witii  which 
he  bold«  him  to  the  ptnnt,  aad  die  liMiwairt  bm<U>W  ^lu^  >>•  "l^*^ 
ma  meotiooed  abcnre. 

SPEECH,  &a 


SiE, — Arter  the  ofaaUenge  which  was  thrown 
■gi^^ia,  out  tome,  in  the  Speech  of  a  right  bon. 
■rt^wtiai  orabla  geotleman  [Mr.  Dundas],  last 
night,  I  coDMder  it  my  duty  to  trouble 
you  Hncwhat  it  leagtb  on  this  importsot  qoes- 
Uoa.  But  before  I  enter  into  the  oooaideiMion 
or  it,  I  will  explain  why  I  did  not  obey  a  call 
made,  and  rapeatod  MTeral  times,  in  a  manner 
not  very  ooiuiistent  either  with  the  freedom  of  de- 
bate, or  with  the  order  which  the  right  honora- 
ble gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt]  himself  has  prescribed 
for  the  discussion  of  this  day.  Why  any  mem- 
bers should  think  themselves  entitled  to  cell  on 
an  individual  in  that  way,  I  know  not ;  hut  why 
I  did  not  yield  to  the  call  is  obvious.  It  was 
mid  by  an  honorable  gentleman,  last  night,  to  be 
the  wish  of  the  minister  to  hear  all  that  coold  be 
said  on  the  subject,  before  he  should  rise  to  en- 
ter into  his  defense-  If  so,  it  oertaibly  would 
not  become  me  to  prevent  him  from  hearing  any 
other  gentleman  who  might  be  inclined  to  speak 
on  the  oeoaaion  ;  and  as  be  particularly  alluded 
to  me,  I  tfaooght  it  respectful  to  give  way  to  gen* 
tlenMO,  that  I  might  not  blerrapt  the  course 
which  he  hag  choaen,  as  it  seenu  he  reserves 
himaelf  till  I  have  epcjcen. 

This  call  <m  me  is  of  a  singular  nature.  A 
Kbpiiim  Kunuter  is  accused  of  having  rashly 
^■*^cUbi  engaged  the  country  in  a  measure 

which  we  have  suffered  disaster  and 
disgrace,  and  when  a  motion  of  censure  is  made, 
be  chooses  to  reserve  himself,  and  speak  after  ev- 
ery one,  that  no  means  may  be  given  to  reply  to 
his  defense — to  expose  its  fallacy,  if  fallacious, 
or  to  detect  its  misrepresentations,  if  he  shall 
choose  to  misrepresent  what  may  be  said.  If 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  is  truly  desirous 
of  meeting  the  charges  against  him,  and  has  con- 
Adenoe  in  his  al^ity  to  vindicate  bisoonduet,  why 
not  [mrsue  the  course  which  woald  be  manly  and 
f^n  7  Why  niot  go  into  a  committee,  as  was 
oRered  him  by  the  honorable  gentleman  who 
made  the  motion  [Mr.  Whitbread].  in  which  the 
forms  of  this  Hotue  would  have  permitted  mem- 
bers oo  each  side  to  answer  whatever  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  other,  and  the  subject  would  have 
received  the  most  ample  discussion  ?  Instead  of 
tlus  honorable  course,  he  is  determined  to  take 
all  advantages.  He  screens  himself  by  a  strat- 
agem which  no  deCendant  in  any  process  in  this 
country  oould  enjoy ;  since  no  man  put  upon  his 
defense  in  any  court  of  justice  could  so  contrive 
as  not  only  to  prevent  all  reply  to  bis  defense,  bat 
all  refutation  of  what  he  may  assert,  and  ajl  ex- 
planation of  what  he  may  misrepresent. 

Such  are  tbe  advantages  which  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  [Mr.  Pitt]  is  determined  to 
wise  in  diia  moment  of  his  trial ;  and,  to  cooleae 


the  truth,  never  did  nan  stand  act  moch  in  need  of . 
every  advantage  I  Nem  wai  there  „y  ^ 
an  occasion  in  wbieh  &  aunisllw  was  raHk.ud  u 
exhibited  to  thu  House  m  eurcnm*  *iirdMM,u 
Blanoes  so  langracioas  as  ^ose  under 
vbiob  he  at  present  appears.  Last  session  of 
Parliament,  we  had  no  fewer  than  four  debates 
apon  the  question  of  tbe  armament,  in  which  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  involved  this  countiy, 
without  condescending  to  explain  tbe  object 
which  he  had  in  view.  The  minority  of  this 
House  stood  forth  against  tbe  monstrous'  measure 
of  involving  the  country,  without  unfolding  the 
reason.  The  minister  proudly  and  obstinately 
refused,  and  called  on  the  majority  to  support 
him.  We  gave  our  opinion  at  large  on  tbe 
subject,  and  with  elToct,  as  it  turned  out,  on  the 
public  mind.  On  that  of,  the  right  hooorabls 
gentleman,  however,  we  were  not  snccesafoli 
for  what  was  his  ctmduot  ?  He  replied  to  us, 
**  I  hear  what  you  say.  1  could  answer  all  your 
charges ;  but  I  know  my  duty  to  my  King  too 
well  to  submit,  at  this  moment,  to  expose  the 
secrets  of  tbe  state,  and  lo  lay  the  reasons  before 
yon  of  the  measure  on  which  I  demand  jour 
confidence.  I  dioose  rather  to  lie  for  a  time 
under  all  the  imputations  which  yon  may  heap 
upon  me,  trusting  to  the  explanations  which  will 
come  at  last."  Such  was  explicitly  bis  Ian* 
fifuage.  However  I  might  differ  from  the  right 
bononUile  genUeman  in  opinion,  I  felt  for  his  sit- 
uation. -There  was  in  ttus  excuse  some  shadow 
of  reason  by  which  it  might  be  possible  to  de> 
fend  him,  when  the  whole  of  his  oooduct  came 
to  be  investigated.  I  thoogbt  it  hard  to  goad 
him,  wben,  perhaps,  he  considered  it  as  dmIo 
to  expose  what  tw  was  doing.  ISot  wten  the 
oonolnsion  of  the  negotiatioo  bad  loaned  him 
from  bia  fetters,  when  he  had  oast  off  tbe  tram- 
mels that  bound  him,  I  thongbl  that,  like  the 
horse  deaoribed  bj.  Homer  (if  I  remembered,  I 
would  qaote  tbe  lines),  exulting  in  tbe  firMh  pas. 
tures  alier  he  bad  freed  himself  from  the  brkUe, 
the  right  booorable  geotleman  would  have  been 
eager  to  meet  ns  with  every  sort  of  explana- 
tion and  aatisTactioa.^   I  thought  that,  restrained 

1  The  tines  referred  to  are  those  near  the  end  of 
the  aixth  book  of  the  Utad,  in  which  Paris,  after  be- 
ing witiiheld  for  a  time  fVom  die  combat  is  re  pre- 
■BDted  as  rashiug  to  meet  die  foe  with  all  die 
gemessofa  horse  escaped  fion  tbe  staUs.  iiriieB  be 
■eeka  hta  aoonscnaed  pastnres. 

'Or  <r  Srt  Ti{  orarhc  Iirwof,  Axomv omr  lirl  ^TPf, 

e/w^  XoveaBat  H^ln^  irorattolo. 
Kvdtduv  ■  ir^ov  di  xdp^  txei,  ifi^l  ii  zoiTot 
u/Mi{  dlffoovrot '  i  i'  iyXaifiti  mwotSuf, 
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ly  DO  deliowy,  and  panting  only  for  the  moment 
WM  to  leatore  him  to  the  meana  of  develop* 
inf,  wd  d'ejqwtiating  apoo  every  pert  of  hie  con* 
duot  that  was  myBterious;  of  olMring  up  that 
vbich  had  been  reprobated ;  of  repeliing  oa  the 
heads  of  his  adveraaries  those  very  accasations 
with  which  they  bad  loaded  him — ^the  right  hon> 
orable  geatleman  would  have  had  but  one  wish, 
that  of  coming  forward  in  a  bold  and  manly  man- 
ner, and  endeavoring  to  make  his  cause  good 
against  us  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Has  he  done 
BO  ?  Has  he  even  giren  us  the  means  of  inquir- 
ing fully  and  fairly  into  bis  conduct  7  No  such 
tbing.  He  lays  before  us  a  set  of  papers,  suffi- 
cient, indeed,  as  I  shall  contend,  to  found  a  strong 
crtmimd  charge  of  misooodact  against  him,  but 
evidently  motilMed,  garbled,  and  imperfect,  with 
a  view  of  precluding  that  foil  imtainr  which  his 
eondoot  demands,  and  whieh  we  baa  every  rea- 
■on  to  expect  he  would  not  have  shrunk  fiom  on 
this  day.  We  oall  for  more.  They  ore  denied 
US.  Whyf  "  Because,"  say  the  gentlemen  (» 
the  other  aide,  "unless  the  papers  now  before 
yon  show  there  ia  groond  for  accusation,  uid  an. 
less  yoQ  agree  to  accuse,  it  is  not  safe  or  proper 
to  grant  you  more."  But  is  this  a  defense  fiu* 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  ?  Do  these  pa- 
pers exculpate  him?  Directly  tbe  reverse.  Pri- 
ma foot  they  otXidemD  him.  They  afford  us,  in 
the  first  instanoe,  the  proof  of  disappointmeot. 
They  show  as  that  we  have  not  obtained  what 
we  aimed  to  obtain  \  and  they  give  as  no  justi- 
fication of  the  right  honorable  gentleman  for 
that  disappointmeat.  I  have  beanl  much  inge- 
nuity displayed  to  maintain  that  there  was  no 
guilt.  But  what  is  the  fallacy  of  this  argument  7 
When  we  called  for  papers  duiing  the  Spanish 
negotiation  [as  to  Nootka  Sound],  we  were  an- 
swered, "  thenegotiatkmwaa  pending,  and  it  was 
unsafe  to  grant  them."*  Very  well.  Bnt  when 
it  was  over,  and  the  soaie  reasona  for  withhirid- 
ing  them  could  not  be  said  to  esiat,  we  vrere 
told,  "  Look  to  the  remit.  The  naUon  b  satis- 
fied with  what  we  have  got,  and  you  must  lay  a 
ground  of  crimin^ity  before  we  can  admit  your 
principle  of  calling  for  papers."  Thus  we  were 
The  WKntOQ  coaraer  tbiis  with  reins  nnboond 
Breaks  from  his  itall,  and  beats  the  trembling 
groand; 

Pamper'd  and  inond,  be  seeks  die  wtnted  tides, 
And  laves,  in  height  of  blood.  Us  sMnhig  sides ; 
His  head  now  freed,  be  tbsses  to  die  skies ; 

His  msne  dishevel'd  o'er  his  sltoalderi  flies ; 

He  snnffii  the  females  in  tbe  distant  plain, 

And  ipriDgs,  exalting,  to  his  fields  again. — Pope. 

'  Id  1769,  a  Bpuiisb  frigate  broke  np  a  small  trad- 
ing establlshntent  of  tbe  En^ish  at  Nootka  Soond, 
alleging  that  Spain  had  an  exclo^ve  right  to  all  the 
Pndfie  coast  firom  Cspe  Horn  to  tbe  sixteeodi  de. 
gre%  at  north  Istitnde.  Hr.  Pitt  entered  into  aego- 
tiatioDB  on  tbe  iubjeot,  which  coald  not  then  be  made 
public ;  sod  in  order  to  enforce  bii  densnds,  he  ap- 
plied to  Pailiamont  in  1790  for  a  large  increase  of 
military  and  oaval  force.  It  waa  granted,  and  Spun 
yielded  tbe  point  daring  the  same  jrear.  Bbe  re- 
stored Nootka  Soand,  and  conceded  to  England  the 
right  of  carrying  on  a  free  navigation  and  her  fish- 
eries in  the  Nordi  Pacific  Ocean. 


precluded  from  all  inquiry  into  that  hniinnaa 
But  now  tbe  right  honorable  gentleman,  ocu- 
scious  that  tbe  country  feels  sooiewhat  difi^rent- 

1y,  admits  the  ground  of  criminality  to  have  been 
laid,  by  producing  tbose  documents  on  your  ta- 
ble, imperfect  as  they  are.  It  is  from  his  own 
eonfbssMUi,  therefore,  that  I  am  to  pronounce  him 
guilty,  anttl  be  proves  himself  not  to  be  so ;  aod 
it  is  enough  for  me  to  contend  that  tbe  papers 
now  before  us  afford  bim^n'flia  facit  no  justifi- 
cation, ba(,  on  the  contrary,  afibrd  strong  proof 
of  bis  guilt,  inasmuch  as  they  evince  a  complete 
failure  in  tbe  object  he  aimed  to  extort.  Sir, 
tbe  right  honorable  gentleman  is  sensible  how 
much  these  circomstances  render  it  necessary 
for  bim  to  take  every  poesible  advantage  bis  sit- 
uation can  give  him.  Instead,  therefore,  of  show- 
ing, himself  anxious  to  come  forward,  or  thinking 
it  hia  duty  to  exidain,  why  it  was  inoanvenient 
or  impolitic  fin-  him  to  state  last  year  the  tma 
groonds  on  which  he  bad  nailed  upon  us  to  arm, 
what  vraa  the  object  of  that  armament,  and  vriiy 
he  had  abandoned  it,  he  lays  a  few  pliers  on  the 
table,  and  contents  himself  with  an  appeal  ao- 
heard  of  before ;  '*  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say 
against  me,  speak  out,  speak  all.  I  will  not  aay 
a  word  till  you  have  done.  Let  me  bear  yea 
one  al\er  another.  I  will  have  all  tbe  advantage 
of  the  game — none  of  yoa  shall  come  behind 
me ;  for  as  soon  as  you  have  all  thrown  forth 
what  you  have  to  say,  I  will  niake  a  speech, 
which  you  shall  not  have  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tradict, and  I  will  throw  mysell  on  my  majority, 
that  makes  you  dumb  forever."  Such  is  tbe  sit- 
uation in  which  we  stand,  and  such  is  tbe  course 
which  tbe  right  bcmorable  gentleman  thinks  it  hon- 
orable to  pursue  I  I  cheerfully  yield  to  him  the 
ground  he  chooses  to  ooenpy,  and  I  will  proooad, 
in  obedienoe  to  the  oall  pMsonatly  eddresaed  to 
me,  frankly  to  state  Uie  nasons  for  tbe  vote  of 
censure,  in  whidi  1  shall  this  night  agree. 

I.  Much  argument  baa  been  used  on  topioi 
not  nnfit,  indeed,  to  be  mixed  with  vt.  vm  „. 
this  question,  but  not  necessary  j  SMriM^row 
topics  which  undoubtedly  may  be 
incidentally  taken  up,  but  which  are  not  easaa* 
tial  to  the  discussion.  In  this  class  I  rank  what 
baa  been  said  upon  tbe  balance  of  Europe. 
Whether  the  insulated  policy  which  disdained 
all  continental  conneotim  whatever,  as  adopted 
at  tbe  bc^nning  of  the  present  reign — wbelbn 
tbe  system  of  extensive  foreign  connection,  so  ea- 
gerly insisted  on  by  a  young  gentleman  who  spoke 
yesterday  for  the  first  time  [Mr.  Jenkinson,  aft- 
erward Lord  LiverpoolJ—orwhetber  the  medumi 
between  Uiese  two  be  our  interest,  are  certain- 
ly very  proper  topkn  to  he  disensaed,  but  as  oen- 
tainly  not  tmtOial  icpiaB  to  this  qoeation.  Of 
the  three,  I  confidently  pronounoe  tbe  middle 
line  the  true  pdiiioal  course  of  this  oountry.  I 
think  that,  in  our  situation,  every  continental  oco- 
Dcction  is  to  be  determined  by  its  own  merits. 
I  am  one  of  tbose  who  hold  that  a  total  inatten- 
tion to  foreign  connections  might  be,  as  it  baa 
proved,  very  injurious  to  this  oonntry.  But  if  I 
am  driven  to  choose  betweeo  U19  tvro  extremaa- 
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between  that  of  stand ing  insulated  and  aloof  from 
all  foreign  ccmnecUons,  and  trusting  for  defense  to 
oar  owa  resoaroes,  and  that  system  as  laid  down 
in  the  speech  of  an  honorable  gentleman  [Mr. 
Jenkinson],  who  distingaished  himself  so,  much 
last  night,  to  the  extent  to  which  he  pressed  it, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  my  opinion  is 
for  the  first  of  thoso  sitnatioos.    I  should  preier 
even  total  disunion  to  that  sort  <^  connection,  to 
preserve  which  we  ^uld  he  obliged  to  risk  the 
blood  and  the  resooroes  of  the  country  in  every 
qoarrel  and  ever^r  change  that  ambition  or  bogi- 
dent  might  bring  about  in  any  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent oT  Europe.    But  in  the  question  before  us, 
I  deny  that  I  am  driven  to  either  of  these  ex- 
tremea.    The  howwabla  gentleman,  who  spoke 
irith  all  the  open  ingeniionsneM,  as  well  as  tbs 
aaitnatioQ  of  youth,  dbented  himseir  to  dread  the 
ncteot  to  wluch  hia  own  doctrines  would  lead 
Una.    He  failed, -tberefbre^  to  aostun  the  policy 
of  the  system  he  described,  in  that  part  where  it 
can  alone  apply,  namely,  to  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  support  a  balance  of 
power.    Holknd,  for  insUnoe,  be  states  to  he 
our  natural  ally.  Granted.     To  preserve  Hol- 
land, and  that  she  may  not  lall  into  the  arms  .of 
France,  we  must  make  an  alliance  with  Prussia." 
Good.    But  Prussia  may  be  attacked  by  Austria. 
"  Then  we  must  make  an  alliance  with  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  that  they  may  fall  on  Austria." 
Well,  but  the  Porte  may  be  attacked  by  Russia. 
**  Then  we  must  make  an  alliance  with  Sweden, 
that  she  may  fall  oo  Rossia."    By  the  way,  I 
most  here  remind  him  that  he  totally  forgot  even 
to  men  lion  Poland,  as  if  that  country,  now  be- 
eome  ia  some  degree  able  to  not  for  itseU^  from 
the  ehange  in  its  CoostiitntioD,  was  of  no  moiBent, 
or  iooapaUe  of  iafluenoiDg  in  any  manaer  tlua 
fystem  of  treatiea  and  attaoka.    His  natnral  in* 
geouity  pointed  oot  to  him  that;  in  casting  ap  the 
account  of  all  this,  it  would  not  prodoee  a  fa- 
vorable balance  for  England,  and  be  eyaded  the 
oooseqoence  of  bis  own  principle,  by  saying  that 
perhapt  Russia  would  not  attack  the  Porte  I 
"for  when  we  speculate  on  extreme  oases  (says 
the  honorable  gentleman)  we  have  a  right  to 
make  allowances.    It  is  &ir  to  expect  that  when 
we  are  in  alliance  with  the  Porte,  Russia  will 
feel  too  sensibly  the  importance  of  the  commer- 
cial advantages  she  enjoys  in  her  intercourse 
with  this  conntry  to  risk  the  loss  of  them  by  an 
attack  on  her."    Are  we,  then,  to  suppose,  in 
a  scene  of  nniversol  contest  and  warfare,  that 
dlis  ambitions  power,  who  is  reproached  as  per- 
petually and  eystenatioally  aiming  at  the  de- 
stmotion  of  the  Porte,  aod  while  the  rest  of  Co- 
rope  was  at  peace,  has  been  in  a  state  of  restless 
and  nneeasing  hostility  with  bar,  will  then  be  the 
only  power  at  peace,  and  let  slip  so  favorable  an 
opportunity  of  destroying  her  old  enemy,  simply 
because  she  u  afraid  of  losing  her  trade  with  yon 
IB  the  Baltic?    If  the  honorable  gentleman 
means  to  state  this  as  a  rational  oonjectore,  I 
would  ask  him  to  look  to  the  fact.    Did  hot 
sense  of  fbese  advantages  restrain  her  in  the 
lala  war,  or  compel  her  to  desiM  from  the  de^ 


monds  she  made  before  we  began  to  arm  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.    We  find,  from  the  doctmieou  before 
us,  that  shj^bered  to  one  uniform,  steady  coarse, 
fran  which  neither  the  apprehension  ofcommer- 
otal  loss,  nor  the  terrors  <^  our  arms,  influenced 
her  one  moment  to  recede.    What,  then,  are  we 
to  conolode  fran  this  intricate  system  of  balances 
and  oonnterbalaoces,  aod  those  dangerous  theo. 
riea  with  which  the  honorable  gentleman  seemed 
to  amuse  himself  7    Why,  that  these  are  specu- 
lations too  remote  from  our  policy ;  that  in  some 
parts,  even  according  to  the  honorable  geatle- 
man's  argumeat,  they  may  be  defective,  after  all, 
and  consequently,  that  if  the  system  be  builds 
upim  it  fails  in  one  of  its  posubilitles,  it  &ila  in 
the  wbide  of  them.   Sodi  most  ever  be  the  ftite 
of  systems  so  nicely  oonstracted.    Bat  it  is  dm 
tn»  that  the  system  nebessaiy  to  enable  this 
coantry  to  derive  the  true  benefit  frbm  ihe  Dutch 
alliance  ought  to  be  founded  upon  those  involved 
and  mjnMrious  politics  vrtiich  make  tt  incumbent 
upon  OS,  nay,  which  prove  its  perfection,  by  com- 
pelling us  to  stand  forward  tite  principals  in  every 
quarrcd,  the  Quixotes  of  every  enterprise,  tbe  im- 
itators in  every  plot,  intrigue,  and  disturbance, 
which  are  every  day  arising  in  Europe  to  em- 
broil one  state  of  it  with  another.    I  confess  tbst 
my  opinions  fall  infinitely  short  of  these  perilous 
extremes ;  that  possibly  my  genius  is  too  scanty, 
and  my  uoderatonding  too  limited  and  feeble,  for 
the  contemplation  of  their  conseqoenoes ;  and 
that  I  can  speculate  no  farther  than  on  connec- 
ti<ns  immediately  necessary  to  preserve  us,  safe 
and  prosperous,  from  the  power  of  our  open  en- 
em  ies,  and  tbe  enoroaohment  of  our  competitors. 
This  I  bold  to  be  Ab  only  test  by  which  the  merw 
its  of  an  aUiaoee  caa  be  tried.    I  did  think,  for 
iostanoe,  that  when  the  intrigoes  of  France  thraat- 
ened  to  deprive  us  of  our  aoeient  ally,  Holland,  it 
was  wise  to  interfere,  »oi  afterward  to  form  an 
alliance  by  which  that  evil  might  be  prevented.' 
But  to  push  tbe  system  farther  is  pnnnieioas. 
Every  Unk  'la  the  chain  of  confeduaeiee,  whkjh 
has  been  so  widely  expatiated  upon  by  the  mem- 
ber already  alluded  to,  carries  us  more  and  more 
from  the  just  point.    By  this  extension  tbe  broad 
and  dear  lines  of  your  policy  become  narrower 
and  less  distinct,  until  at  last  the  very  trace  of 
them  is  lost. 

Other  topics  have  been  introduced  into  Ifae 
discussion.  Tbe  beginning  of  the  war  between 
Russia  and  tbe  Porte  has  been  referred  to.  What 
possible  oonneotioo  that  has  vrith  our  armament 
I  know  not,  but  of  that  I  shall  have  oooaaoa  fio 
speak  by  and  by.' 

IT.  1  oome,  however,  sir,  to  a  qneation  man 
immediately  before  ns,  and  that  is,  ths  valua 
and  importance  attached,  in  the  n^nds  of  Us 

*  Id  1788,  there  were  Berioni  diuensions  in  Bol- 
land,  and  Prance  niaoiTeBted  her  inteotiaDs  to  inter, 
pose,  with  a  view  of  fafiduB  an  aseenden^  aaong 
tbe  Dttteh.  En^and  and  Pmssia  Instantly  unltad 
to  prevent  it ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  went  largely  into  prepa 
rations  for  war,  which  bad  the  approbsdon  and  oosi- 
carrence  of  the  whole  SngHsh  nation. 

«Beepaseaoe. 
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Mifjea^a  miflisten,  to  the  fortren  of  Ootakow ; 
iMwMnKT  I  muel  beg  leave  to  say, 

a^t^SZt  ^'"^^  once  attempted  to 

•fOo^kB*.  answer  the  arguments  so  jndicioaaly 
tmum^'  and  ably  enforoed  by  my  honorable 
friend  who  made  this  motion.  It  was 
osplicitly  stated  by  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
sidie,  as  the  only  argument  for  our  interference 
at  all,  that  the  balance  of  Europe  was  threaten- 
ed wHh  great  danger  if  Oczikow  was  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  bands  of  Roaiia.  Of  no  less 
importaoee  did  miniatera  last  year  state  tfais  for^ 
tPBM  aS  Oesakow,  than  as  if  it  ware  indeed  the 
talimam  on  which  deponded  the  late  of  the  irtiole 
Ottoman  empira.  Bat  if  this,  fnim  tbeir  own 
•dmisaion,  was  troe  laat  year,  what  baa  happen- 
ed to  alter  its  value  ?  If  it  then  exoited  the 
alanu  of  bis  Majesty's  ministers  fiar  the  safety ' 
of  Eorope,  what  can  enable  them  now  to  tell  ns 
that  we  are  perfectly  seoure  ?  If  it  was  true 
that  her  bare  posaeasioa  of  Oozakow  would  be 
w  dangerous,  what  must  be  the  terror  of  Eu- 
rope, when  they  see  oar  negotiators  pot  Russia 
into  the  way  of  seiziag  eTca  Constantinople  it> 
srif?  This  ¥ras  the  strong  argument  of  my 
boDorable  friend  [Mr.  Whitbread],  and  which  be 
maintained  with  such  solid  reasoning  that  not 
the  slightest  answer  has  been  given  to  it  To 
illustraie  the  value  of  Oezafcow,  however,  one 
honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Grant]  went  book  to 
the  reign  ^  Elizabeth,  and  even  to  the  days  of 
miilip  and  Demostbenfls.  Ue  told  as  that  when 
Donosthenes,  urging  the  Atheniana  to  make  war 
on  Philip^  raproaiDhed  them  with  inattention  to 
a  lew  towns  he  had  taken,  the  naaies  of  wbiob 
they  scarcely  knew,  telling  them  that  those 
towns  were  the  keys  by  which  ha  would  in  time 
invade  and  overcocoe  Greeoe,  he  gave  them  a 
salutary  waniiitg  of  ^e  dai^er  that  impended. 
But  if  the  opponents  of  that  great  orator  had 
prevailed;  if  they  had  succeeded  in  inducing  tbeir 
ooQBtrymeo  to  aoquioBoe  in  the  surrender  not 
only  of  those  towns,  hat  of  considerably  more, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  with  what  &ce  would 
be  afterward  have  declared  to  bis  countrymen, 
"True  it  was  that  these  sorry  and  nameless 
towns  were  the  keys  to  the  Acropolis  itself ;  but 
yoa  have  surrendered  them,  and  what  b  the 
eonsaqnenoe  ?  Ton  are  now  In  a  state  of  die 
moat  perfect  seoarity.  Tea  have  now  nothing 
to  fear.  Ton  have  now  the  prospeoc  of  sixteen 
years  of  peace  before  you  I**  I  ask,  sir,  what 
would  have  been  the  reception  even  of  Demos- 
thenes bimaal^  if  be  had  tmderiskeo  to  snppnt 
neb  an  inconsistency? 

Let  us  try  this,  however,  the  other  way.  In 
wder  to  show  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  merit 
the  censure  which  is  proposed,  I  will  admit  that 
the  preservation  of  the  Tnrks  is  necessary  for 
the  seoarity  of  a  balance  of  power.  I  tnist,  at 
tbo  same  time,  that  this  admissioo,  which  I  make 
merely  for  the  argoment,  will  not  be  disingen- 
uously quoted  npon  me,  as  hypothetical  stato- 
ments  too  commonly  are,  for  admissions  Aiot. 
What  will  the  right  booiHnble  genttemwi  gain 
byitr   The  T^urfc^  by  his  anangemeat,  are  left 


in  a  worse  situatim  than  he  found  them ;  fw, 
previous  to  his  interference,  if  Russia  had  gtaie 
to  Constantinople,  he  would  have  been  onfettor^ 
by  the  stipulations  which  bind  him  now,  and  he 
and  his  ally  might  have  interfered  to  save  the 
Porto  from  total  destruction.  But  at  present  the 
possible  and  total  extirpation  of  the  Ottoman  pow- 
er is  made  to  depend  on  a  point  so  preoariods  as 
tbeir  accepting  the  proposal  which  the  right 
honorable  genUeman  tbought  fit  to  agree  to  for 
tikam  within  the  spaoe  of  four  mon^.'  And 
what  is  this  propcwal  ?  Why,  that  the  Turks 
should  give  up,  not  only  tbfr  war  they  had  be- 
gan, but  this  vefy  Ociakow,  wUob  of  itself  was 
snffiiDieat,  in  the  bands  of  Russia,  to  overturn  the 
balBDee.  U,  therefore,  it  was  so  im-  Diimubr 
portant  to  recover  Ouakow,  it  ii  not 
recovered,  and  ministers  ought  to  be  censured. 
If  unimputant,  they  ought  never  to  have  de< 
manded  it.  If  so  unimportant,  they  ought  to  be 
censored  for  arming ;  but  if  so  important  as  they 
have  stated  it,  they  ought  to  be  censured  for  dis- 
armug  without  having  gotten  it.  Either  way, 
therefore,  the  argument  comes  to  the  same  point, 
and  I  care  not  on  which  side  the  gentlemen  choose 
to  take  it  up  ^  for  whether  Oczakew  be,  as  they 
told  us  last  year,  the  key  to  Constantinople,  on 
the  preservation  of  which  to  Turkey  the  balance 
of  Eorope  depended,  or,  as  they  must  tell  us 
now,  of  no  comparative  impoftanoe,  their  oon- 
dact  is  eqoally  to  be  condemned  toe  disarming, 
and  pusiUaaimonsty  yielding  up  the  object,  in 
the  first  instance ;  for  eommittii^  die  dignity  of 
tbeir  Sovereign,  and  haaaiding  the  peaoe  of  tbcdr 
oouatty,  in  the  seoood. 

But  tb^  tell  us  it  is  onfair  to  involve  them 
in  this  dilemma.  There  was  a  middle 
oourse  to  be  adopted.  Oesakow  was 
oertaialy  of  muoh  importaaoe ;  but  this 
importance  was  to  be  determined  upon  by  oir- 
cumstaaoes.  Sir,  we  are  become  nice,  indeed,  ia 
our  pc^tical  arithmetio.  In  diis  calculating  age 
we  ascertain  to  a  soniple  what  an  object  is  re^- 
ly  worth.  Thus  it  seems  that  Oczakow  was 
worth  an  armament,  but  not  worth  a  war  ^  it 
was  worth  a  threat,  bat  not  worth  carrying  that 
direat  into  execution  I  Sir,  I  can  conceive  noth- 
ing BO  d^rading  and  di^ioaorable  as  such  an  ar- 
gument. To  hold  oat  a  menace  without  ever  se- 
riously meaning  to  enibree  it,  oonstitotes,  in  oom- 
moa  language,  tfw  tn»  deacriptioa  of  a  bully. 
Apjdied  to  the  transaetiooi  of  m  nation,  the  dis- 
grace is  deeper,  and  the  oooseqoervoes  fatal  to 
its  boitar.  Tet  such  Is  dw  precise  conduct  the 
King's  ministers  have  made  the  nation  hold  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  which  they  defend  by 
an  argoment  that,  if  urged  in  private  life,  -irould 
stamp  a  man  with  the  charutor  of  a  coward 
and  a  bully,  and  sink  him  to  the  deepest  ^yss 
of  infamy  and  degradation.  Sure  I  am  that  this 
distinction  never  soggested  itself  to  the  reflee* 
lion  of  a  noble  Duke  [the  Duke  of  Leeds],  whoaa 

*  Ur.  Pitt,  as  tlrasdy  itsted,  when  be  gave  op 
Oesakow,  agreed  that  Tnrkay  shtmld  aoeede  to 
these  tenas  within  fame  saonths,  or  ba  abaadoaed 
to  bar  fate. 
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oondoot  Uiroaghoat  the  whole  <^  this  bosineu 
h«8  evinced  the  manly  character  of  his  miiKl,  nn- 
accastotned  to  such  calculations  1  From  him 
we  learn  the  faot.  He  said  in  his  place  that  bifl 
oolleagnea  UMoght  it  flt  to  riak  a  threat  to  re- 
cover Ocsikow,  but  vould  not  riak  &  war  {or  it. 
Such  eondoot  was  not  fiir  bim.  It  migbt  rait  the 
ohanetenoTbweolleagaea-inoffloe;  iteooldnot 
his-  But  they  aay  it  might  be  vorth  a  w  m'M 
the  pablic  opinion,  bat  worth  nothing  vntkont  it  I 
I  can  not  conceive  any  oaae  10  wbioh  a  great  and 
wise  nation,  having  committed  itaelf  by  a  men- 
aoe,  can  withdraw  tbat  menace  witboat  dis- 
grace. The  aoDTcraa  of  the  propoution  I  can 
easily  conceive.  That  there  may  be  a  place, 
for  iostaace,  not  flt  to  be  asked  at  all,  but  which 
being  aaked  for,  and  with  a  menace,  it  is  fit  to 
insist  apon.  This  undoabtedly  goes  to  make  a 
nation,  like  an  individual,  cautious  of  committing 
itself,  because  there  is  no  ground  so  tender  as 
that  of  honor.  How  do  ministers  think  on  this 
subject  ?  Oczakow  was  every  thing  by  itself ; 
but  when  they  added  to  Oczakow  tbe  honor  of 
England,  it  became  nothing  I  Oczdrow,  by  it- 
self, Uire^ned  the  balance  of  Europe.  Ocza- 
kow and  national  htnor  united  weighed  nothing 
in  the  scale  I  Honor  is,  in  th^  poIitiQal  arith- 
metie,  ■  fftmiii  qasnCi^,  to  be  rabtraoted  from 
die  value  of  Oenkow  I  Sfa-,  I  am  ashamed  oT 
this  reasoniag;  nor  can  I  reflect  on  the  fool 
(tain  it  has  fixed  on  the  English  name,  withoat 
feeling  mortified  and  humbled  indeed!  Their 
late  colleague,  the  noble  Duke  [of  Leeds],  urged 
his  sentiments  with  the  feelings  that  became  him 
— feelings  that  form  a  striking  contrast  to  those 
that  actuate  the  right  hooorable  gentleman.  He 
told  hts  country,  that  when  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  necessity  of  demanding  Oczakow,  it 
was  his  opinion  that  it  might  have  been  obtained 
without  a  war;  bat  having  once  demanded  it, 
be  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  shrink  frcmi  the  war  that 
might  ^nsoe  from  the  rejection  of  that  demand, 
and  preferred  the  resignation  of  bis  office  to  the 
letraoting  that  opinion.  Far  dififerent  was  the 
conduct  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman  [Mr. 
Pitt],  Uioogh  hifl  advice  was  the  same ;  and  sma^ 
were  the  eemplas  he  fek  in  tarnishing  the  honor 
of  his  Sovereign,  whoan  name  he  pledged  to  this 
demand,  and  lAerwud  oUiged  him  to  reeede 
rrom  it 

III.  They  tell  us,  however,  aAd  seem  to  val- 
pBbiieopiDknii  °B  thcoiselTes  much  apon  it,  that,  in 
tTfiSTlJISS  abandomng  the  object  for  which  they 
Tiiu'iMUJ*"  '"^  ermed,  they  aeted  in  conformity 
•mSh  comic-  to  public  o|nnion.  Sir,  I  will  fairly 
state  my  sentiments  on  this  subject. 
It  is  right  and  prudent  to  consult  the  public 
o)Hnion.  It  is  frequently  wise  to  attend  even  to 
public  prejudices  oa  subjects  of  such  infinite  im- 
portance, as  whether  they  are  to  have  war  or 
peace.  But  if,  in  tbe  capacity  of  a  servant  to 
the  Crown,  I  were  to  see,  or  strongly  to  imag- 
ine that  I  saw  any  measures  going  forward  that 
threatened  tbe  peace  or  prosperity  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  if  the  eme^noy  were  so  iwessing  as  to 
demand  the  sodden  ado^ion  of  a  deoinve  conne 


to  avert  the  mischief,  I  should  not  hesitate  erne 
moment  to  act  upon  my  own  responsibility. 
however,  the  public  opinion  did  not  happen  to 
square  with  mine ;  if,  after  pointing  out  to  them 
the  dai^er,  they  did  not  see  it  in  £e  sa.me  light 
with  ue ;  or  if  they  oonoeivod  that  another  rem- 
edy was  pnferable  to  mine,  I  should  coosider  it 
as  doe  to  my  King,  due  to  my  ccuntiy,  doe  to 
my  own  honor,  to  retirt,  that  they  might  porsae 
the  plan  which  they  thought  better  by  a  fit  in- 
Btrument — that  is,  by  a  man  who  thought  with 
them.  Such  would  be  my  conduct  on  any  sub- 
ject where  conscientioasly  I  codld  not  surrender 
my  jndgment.  If  the  ease  was  doubtful,  or  the 
emergency  not  so  pressing,  I  should  be  ready, 
perhaps,  to  saerifioe  my  opinion  to  that  of  the 
public ;  but  one  thing  is  most  clear  in  such  an 
event  as  this,  namely,  that  I  ought  to  give  the 
public  the  means  of  forming  an  accurate  esd- 
mate. 

Do  I  state  this  difierenoe  fairly  ?  If  I  do,  and 
if  the  gentleman  over  against  me  will  -nri  aa^uat 
admit  that'  in  the  instance  before  us 
the  publio  sentiment  ought  to  have  SiiSVil^ 
influenced  them,  it  follows  that  the  '""'■■■^ 
public  sentimant  onght  to  have  been  consulted 
before  we  were  oommitted  in  the  eyes  of  Ea- 
rope,  and  that  the  eoontry  oQght  to  have  had  the 
means,  and  the  information  necessary  to  form 
their  jndgment  upn  the  true  merits  of  this  qoee- 
tioo.  Did  the  Kill's  raidsters  act  thus?  Did 
they  either  take  the  publio  opinion,  or  did  they 
give  us  the  means  ^  forming  one?  Nothing 
like  it  On  the  28th  of  March,  1791,  the  mes- 
sage was  brought  down  to  this  Honse.  On  the 
29th,  we'  passed  a  vote  <^  approbatifHi,  but  no 
opinion  was  asked  from  us,  no  txplanation  was 
given  us.  So  far  from  it,  we  were  expressly 
tcid  our  advice  was  not  wanted;  that  we  had 
noting  to  do  with  the  prerogative  of  tbe  Crown 
to  make  war  j  that  all  our  business  was  to  give 
Confidence.  So  far  with  r^ard  to  this  House. 
I  can  not  help  thinking  this  conduct  scxnewhat 
hard  upon  the  majority,  who  certainly  might 
have  counted  for  something  in  the  general  opin- 
ion, when  the  right  honorable  gentleman  was 
collecting  it,  if  he  menat  fiitrly  so  to  do.  I  gram^ 
indeed,  that  there  are  many  ways  by  which  the 
feeling  and  temper  of  the  pobtic  may  be  tolera^ 
biy  well  known  ont  of  diis  House  as  well  as  in  it 
I  grant  that  the  opinion  of  a  respectable  meeting 
at  Manchester,  dT  a  meeting  at  Norwich,  of  a 
meeting  at  Wakefield,  of  public  bodies  of  men  in 
difierent  parts  of  England,  might  give  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  a  correct  idea  of  tbe  public 
impression."  Permit  me  to  say,  also,  that  in  the 
speeches  of  the  mhiority  of  this  House,  he  might 
find  the  ground  public  opinion,  both  as  to  what 
might  give  it  rise,  and  what  might  give  it  coun- 
tenance. But  was  the  maJori^f  of  this  Honse 
the  (Hily  body  whose  dispositions  were  not  worth 
consulting?  Will  tbe  minister  say,  "I  traveled 
to  Norwich,  to  York,  to  Manchester,  to  Wake- 

*  Pablic  Eoeetiags  were  held  in  tbeie  and  in  other 
plsces,  and  resolutions  passed  hostile  to  the  meaa- 
nres  of  tbe  nunister. 
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field,  for  opinimB;"  "I  liatened  tothe  mmority; 
Mr.  FM'icoa-  ^  Lord  StofRioDt,  to  the  Earl 

"°  i'lMuK  ''^  Guilford ;  but  as  to  you,  my  truaty 
^^billid-,  majority,  I  noglected  yon  1  I  had  oth- 
^™**  er  bosineas  for  yoa  l  It  is  not  your 
oflice  to  give  opiatons ;  yew  6unmu  u  to  eon- 
JUt/  Yon  most  pledge  yoonelf^  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  all  I  can  uk  from  joa,  and  perhapi 
Mme  time  intiie  next  year  I  msyeoBdeaceod  to 
let  yon  know  the  groande  on  which  yoo  are  act- 
ing." Such  is  the  Ungaage  he  holds,  it  bis  coa- 
dnot  were  to  be  e^lained  by  words,  and  a  oon* 
doot  more  indecent  or  preposterous  is  not  easily 
to  be  conceived ;  for  it  is  neither  mm  nor  less 
than  to  tell  ns,  "  When  I  thooght  die  Ottoman 
power  ia  danger,  I  asked  for  an  armament  to 
saooor  it.  Tou  approved,  and  granted  it  to  me. 
The  pnbtio  sense  was  gainst  me,  and,  without 
minding  you,  I  yielded  to  that  seosfl.  My  opin- 
«ya,  however,  remains  still  the  same ;  thongh  it 
must  be  confessed  that  I  Jed  you  into  giving  a 
saoction  to  my  schemes,  by  a  species  of  reason- 
ing which  it  appears  the  country  baa  saved  itself 
by  resisting.  But  they  were  to  blame.  I  yet 
think  that  ^e  exact  contrary  of  what  was  done 
oagbt  to  hare  been  done,  and  that  the  peace 
and  safety  of  Europe  depended  upon  it.  Bot 
Merer  mind  bow  yon  voted,  or  how  direotly  op- 
posite to  the  general  opinion,  with  which  I  com- 
plied, was  that  ofKnioo  I  persnaded  yon  to  sup. 
part.  Vott  now  that  I  was  right  i»  iotk  ;  in  the 
<qpinioii  I  still  mainuin,'  and  in  my  compliance 
with  its  oppomto  1  The  peace  of  Earope  is  safe. 
/  keip  my  place,  and  alt  it  right  again."'' 

But  after  all,  Hie  right  honorable  gentleman 
iiMtna,ha«.  "'^^  from  any  deference  to  the 
Titt'm^m  P"^^  opinion;  and  to  fwove  this,  I 
to  have  bnt  to  recall  to  year  recoUeo- 

tioD  date's.  The  message  was  tnvught 
down,  as  I  said  before,  on  the  28th  of  March ; 
and  in  less  than  a  week,  1  believe  in  four  days, 
afterward,  before  it  was  poesibJe  to  collect  tiie 
opinioa  of  any  one  pablio  body  of  men,  their 
whole  system  was  reversed.  This  change,  there- 
fore, coald  not  oome  From  the  oonntry,  even  had 
tbey  been  desirous  of  consulting  it.  Bat  I  have 
proved  that  they  were  not  desirons  to  hare  an 
d|Hm'oo  from  any  quarter.  They  oanu  down 
irith  their  porposes  ma^ed  and  vailed  to  this 
House,  and  tried  all  they  could  to  prMloda  in- 
quiry into  what  they  were  doing.  These  are 
not  the  steps  of  men  desiroas  of  noting  by4^n- 
ion.  I  bdd  it,  however,  to  be  now  aoknowl- 
WudriTM  B^^i  tbat  it  rwas  not  the  pnblio 
^^^J-ewg*  <H»oion,  but  that  of  the  minority  in 
^(■fiSir  this  House,  which  compelled  the 
ministers  to  relinquish  their  iU-ad- 
Tised  prcgocts  j  for  a  right  honorable  gentleman, 
-who  spoke  last  night  [Mr.  Buodas],  confessed 
the  tmth  in.bis  own  frwk  way.  "We  certain- 
ly,"  said  he,  "do  not  know  that  the  opinion  of 


'  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  speech  more  cfaar- 
scteristic  of  Mr.  Fox,  than  the  ingennity  with  whidi 
ha  taniB  the  condnet  of  Mr.  Pitt  into  an  insolt  to  his 
"  ftitbfo]  majority,"  and  Ae  finea  be  gives  it  hy  pa^ 
ting  the  irixde  into  Hr.  Pit^a  own  iTi^tf^ 


the  public  was  against  us ;  we  only  know  that 
a  grtat  party  in  this  oonntry  was  against  ns,  and 
therefore  we  apprehended  that,  though  one  cam- 
paign ^ight  Imve  been  got  throagh,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  session  they  would  have  in- 
terrnpted  ns  in  procuring  the  supplies."  I  be- 
lieve I  qiKtte  the  right  honorable  gentleman  oor- 
reetly.  And  Iwre,  sir,  let  me  pause,  and  ihank 
him  for  the  praise  whiob  be  gives  the  gentlemen 
on  this  nde  the  House.  Let  me  indulge  the 
satiafkotioa  of  reflecting,  that  diough  we  have 
not  the  emolomenta  of  office,  nor  the  patronage 
of  power,  yet  we  are  not  excluded  Ikma  great 
influence  on  the  measures  of  govenmieiit.  We 
take  pride  to  omvelves,  that  at  this  moment  we 
are  not  sitting  in  a  committee  of  supply,  voting 
enormous  fleets  and  armies  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion this  calamitons  measure.  To  us  he  honest- 
ly declares  this  credit  to  be  due ;  and  the  coun- 
try will,  no  doubt,  feel  the  gratitude  they  owe 
us  for  having  saved  them  from  the  miseries  of 
war.* 

An  honorable  gentleman,  indeed  [Mr.  Jenkin- 
son],  has  told  ns  that  oor  opposition  to 
this  measure  in  its  conmienceroent  oo-  -  ^ 
casitmed  its  having  been  abandoned  Smy«U|t  «o 
by  the  ministers ;  bat  he  will  not  al- 
low  us  the  merit  of  having  saved  the  conotry 
from  a  war  by  our  interposition,  bat  charges  as 
with  having  {wevented  their  ohtaiDing  the  tenns 
demanded,  which  would  have  been  got  withoot 
a  war.  I  am  glad  to  hear  this  argument ;  bnt 
most  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  minority,  that 
we  think  ourselves  most  wifairly  treated  by  it, 
and  forced  into  a  responsibility  that  belongs  in 
no  manner  whatsoever  to  our  utoation.  The 
minister,  when  repeatedly  pressed  on  tlus  snh- 
jeot  daring  the  last  session,  was  uniform  in  af- 
firming that  he  had  reasons  for  bis  conduct,  to 
his  mind  so  cogent  and  unanswerable,  that  he 
was  morally  certain  of  the  indispensable  neces- 
sity of  the  measures  he  was  pursuing.  He  has 
said  the  same  since,  and  to  this  hour  continues 
his  first  conviction.  If,  therefore,  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  [Mr-  Pitt]  thought  so,  and 
thought,  at  the  same  time,  that  oar  arguments 
were  likely  to  mislead  the  oonntry  frmn.  its  trae 
interests,  why  did  he  eentimte  tUent  t.  If  pnblio 
sopport  was  so  necessary  to  him,  that  witboot 
it,  as  be  tells  us  now,  he  c9aJd  not  proceed  a 
single  step,  why  did  he  saifer  ns  to  corrupt  the 
pasuoDs,  to  blind  and  to  pervert  the  understand- 
ings of  the  public,  to  a  degree  that  compelled  bis 
sacrifice  of  this  essential  measure  f  Why  did  he 
quietly,  and  without  ctmcem,  watch  the  preva- 
lence of  our  false  arguments  ?  Why  did  he  sanc- 
tion their  progress,  by  never  answering  them, 
when  he  knew  the  consequence  must  necessarily  / 
be  to  defeat  his  dearest  object,  and  put  the  safe- 
ty of  his  country  to  the  hazard?  Why  did  he 
not  oppose  some  antidote  to  our  poison  ?  But, 


■  Nothing  coald  be  more  adroit  than  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Daodas'  remark  is  here  converted  into 
an  acknowledgment  that  the  minority  bad  saved 
dte  oonntry  &na  war,  and  a  Ktde  below,  that  th^ 
wereBOfaybdwii,"  as  represented  toothers. 
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baving  neglected  to  do  this  (beoanse  of  his  daty 
to  preserve  state  secrets,  as  he  would  have  us 
believe),  wfaot  aemblanoe  oT  right,  vbat  powiUe 
pretext  baa  he  to  oome  forward  now,  and  aeoase 
■H  ofthvartinK  his  viewa^  or  to  oast  the  respons- 
ibility oT  his  Ailore  and  dii^graoe  upon  um,  whose 
argamenta  he  new  answerad,  and  to  whom  he 
obatinatfllf  and  invariablj  nTDsed  all  sort  of  in- 
fbrmatioB,  by  which  we  might  have  been  enabled' 
to  form  a  bettor  judgment,  and  possibly  to  agree 
with  him  on  this  sabject  7  Another  right  hon- 
onble  gentleman,  however  [Mr.  Dandas],  judges 
more  fairly  of  ns,  and  I  thanit  him  for  tbe  hand- 
some acknowledgment  he  paid  to  tbe  tme  char- 
acter of  the  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House ; 
for  by  owning  that,  because  wa  did  not  happen 
to  approve  of  this  armament,  it  was  abandoned, 
he  acknowledges  another  laot — that  we  are  not 
what  another  htnornble  gentleman  [Mr.  Steele] 
chose  to  represent  us,  a  factum,  that  indiscrim- 
inately approves  of  every  thing,  right  and  wrong. 
This  is  clearly  manifest  from  Us  own  admissioiis ; 
fin-,  giving  ap  when  they  found  we  oondetaned, 
Aey  must  have  begnn  in  tbe  ideft  that  ws  should 
a^rove.  We  approved  in  tbe  ease  of  Htriland, 
and  in  that  of  Spain.  Id  ^  first  ease  we  did 
flo,  beoanse  tbe  reetitade  of  the  thing  ma  so  clear 
and  manliest,  that  every  wetUwisher  to  England 
must  have  done  it.  We  did  so  in  tbe  case  of 
Spain,  beoanse  the  objects  were  explainetTto  ns. 
The  insult  given,  and  the  reparation  demanded, 
were  both  before  us.  Bnt  had  the  right  honor- 
able ^ntleman  any  right,  beoause  we  agreed  to 
the  Dutch  and  Spanish  armaments,  to  anticipate 
the  consent  of  Opposition  to  the  late  one.  It  was 
insulting  to  impute  the  possibility  to  as  I  What, 
agree  to  take  the  mtMiey  oat  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  without  ui  insult  explained,  or  an  object 
held  op!  It  is  said  the  object  was  stated,  and 
(hat  the  means  only  were  le^  to  conjecture ;  that 
die  tkjtet  pn^iosed  to  the  House  was  an  arma- 
ment to  make  a  peace,  and  Oozakow  was  sop- 
poeod  to  be  the  mtmiu  by  which  that  peace  was 
to  be  efieeted.  Sir,  it  is  dmoat  constantly  my 
misfbrtons  to  be  differing  from  the  right  honors 
al4e  gentleman  [Hr.  Pitt]  ahoat  dw  import  of 
the  words  object  and  nuOMf .  In  mj  wtny  of  nnog 
these  words,  I  shonld  have  dirai^  transpoaed 
them,  and  called  the  armament  the  mtan$  of 
effecting  peace,  and  Oczakow  tbe  object  of  that 
armement.  And  tbe  event  proves  that  ministers 
thought  as  I  should  have  done ;  for  they  gave 
op  that  object,  becaose  they  knew  they  could  get 
the  end  tbey  [H-oposed  by  their  armament  with- 
out it.  This  object,  indeed,  whatever  was  its 
importance ;  whether  it  was  or  was  not,  as  we 
have  alternately  heard  it  asserted  and  denietf,  the 
key  Constantinople ;  nay,  as  some  wild  and 
lanciful  people  bad  almost  persoaded  themselves, 
the  key  tooarpoaMasiona  in  tbe  East  Indies,  tbe 
King's  ministers  have  oomidetely  renoanoed; 
and  aeemr  by  Aeir  ooaduot,  to  have  eared  very 
little  what  became  of  that  or  CoostaDtiaople  it- 
aair.  The  faalanoe  of  Europe,  however,  is  per- 
fectly safe,  they  tell  lu;  and  oa  that  point  we 
hmiMduiigmaratoapprehaQd.  ThecBOcmoM 


accession  of  powM*  to  Rnsna,  from  tbe  posses- 
sion of  Ooxakow,  so  far  from  aSecting  Great 
Britain,  is  boC  likely,  acooitHng  to  what  5ie  min- 
isters moat  assure  ns,  to  distarb  tbe  tranquillity 
of  her  nearest  neighbors.  That  Oenkow,  there- 
fore, WSJ  St  any  time  an  dgeet  anffioient  to  jnat- 
iff  thor  ininfareno^  I  have  sttied  many  mi- 
sons  far  ooaeliidbg  will  not  be  alleged  this  night. 

IV.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
indeed,  liave  advanced  other  grounds, 
and  told  OS  (i  confess  it  is  for  the  first  H^^.*^ 
time)  that  in  this  war  the  Empress 
of  Russia  was  the  aggressor ;  that  oa  ber  part 
the  war  was  offensive ;  and  that  it  became  us  to 
interfere  to  stop  her  progress.  They  tell  ns  of 
varioos  enoroachmenu  in  the  Kuban  [a  part  of 
Tartary},  of  hostilities  systematically  carried  on 
in  viohuion  <rf'  treaties,  and  many  other  instances ; 
not  one  of  which  they  have  attempted  to  prove 
by  B  single  document,  or  have  rested  on  any  oth- 
er foundation  than  their  own  aaeertimis.  But  to 
dtese,  air,  I  shall  oppose  tbe  anthority  of.minis> 
ten  thsflnselves;  for,  in  ooe  of  the  dispatches  of 
the  Dnke  of  Leeds  to  Mr.  Whilwonh  [British 
miniater  to  Roasia],  he  desires  him  to  oonaaoni- 
eate  to  tbe  eotut  of  PMenbuigh,  that  if  they  will 
consent  to  make  peaoe  with  die  Turks  on  the 
iMitt  quo,'  the  alHes  will  consent  to  guaranty 
the  Crimea  to  tb^  "  lAc  object  of  the  war,"  as 
he  states  it  to  be.  I  desire  no  further  proof  than 
diia,  that  we  always  considered  tbe  Turks  as  the 
aggressors ;  for  it  follow^  that  where  any  [dace 
in  the  possession  of  one  power  is  made  the  ob- 
ject of  a  war  by  another,  tbe  power  claiming 
that  object  is  ^e  aggressor.  If,  for  example, 
we  were  at  war  with  Spain,  and  Gibraltar  the 
object,  Spain,  of  coarse,  would  be  the  aggressor : 
tbe  contrary,  if  the  Havana  were  the  object.  The 
King  of  England,  therefore,  by  tbe  dtspMch  which 
J  have  quoted,  baa,  in  words  and  in  fact,  aekoowU 
edged  tbe  Tniks  to  have  been  the  aggressors  ui 
this  war,  by  makbg  pretenakms  to  a  proviboe 
solemnly  ceded  to  Rnaaia  in  die  year  1783.  I 
con  aoaroely  think  that  miniaten  oteao  to  eon- 
twd  that  oesrioa  by  traa^  does  nol  give  tif^ 
to  posaBssioa.  Where  are  we  to  look,  therefiire, 
to  aacnlaiB  the  right  of  a  ooantiy  to  any  |dace 
or  territOTy,  bat  to  the  lost  treaty  ?  To  what 
wonM  the  opposite  doctrine  lead  1  France  mig^t 
claim  Canada,  ceded  in  1 763,  or  we  Tobego,  ced- 
ed in  1783.  It  might  be  tilled  tliat  tiny  took 
advantage  of  oar  dispute  wiUi  oar  own  colonies, 
and  that  the  treaty  gave  no  right.  Canada,  Ja- 
maica, every  thii^,  might  be  questioned.  Where 
woald  be  the  peace  of  Europe,  ir  these  doctrines 
wwe  to  be  acted  on  t  Every  country  must  con- 
tinue in  a  state  of  endless  perplexity,  armament, 
and  preparations.  But,  luippily  for  mankind,  a 
different  principle  ptevails  in  the  law  of  naticna. 
There  the  last  treaty  gives  the  rightj  and  npoa 
that  we  moat  aver,  that  if,  as  the  dispatch  aayi^ 
tbe  Crimea  was  the  olgeot,  the  Itirifc  mu  tittaf- 
grtator.**  

*  State  of  tUnga  pravkws  Id  dm  war. 
»  On  tfaissnlfiecl;  Mr.  WUtbtead  Slid  in  bis  open- 
ing speeAh  "  It  was  stated  by  Oomrt  Oatenian,  ia 
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V.  What,  therelbre,  was  iha  right  olaimed  bjr 
Bai  MiiM  ^  bonmUe  gentleman  to  eii> 
ttintiriin.  ^  ^""^  ^  diepule  ?   I  will  answer. 

The  right  of  a  proud  mma,  aitxioae  to 
plaj  a  lofty  part.  Fnuwe  bad  gone  off  the  stage. 
The  oharaoter  of  the  roiserahle  disinrtmr  of  em- 
pires was  Tacanl,  and  he  resolved  to  boast  and 
vapor,  and  play  his  antic  trioks  and  gestares  on 
'  the  same  theater.  And  what  has  been  the  first 
effect  of  this  new  experiment  upon  the  British 
nation  ?  That,  in  the  pride  and  zenith  of  oar 
power,  we  have  miserably  disgraced  ourselves 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  ^  that  the  name  of  his  Maj- 
esty  has  been  spwled  with,  and  stained ;  that  the 
people  of  England  have  been  inflamed,  their  com- 
merce distuHbed,  tbe  most  valoable  citizens  drag- 
ged Trom  their  houses  [by  press-vrarrants],  and 
half  a  million  of  money  added  to  the  public  bur- 
dens. And  here,  sir,  in  justice  to  my  ovm  lieel- 
ings,  I  can  not  pass  over  wholly  in  silence  tbe 
fate  of  that  valuable  body  of  our  fetlow-oitizens 
who  am  more  particularly  the  victims  of  these 
false  alanns,  and  by  whom  the  most  Utter  por- 
tion rf.the  coinnum  calami^  moat  be  Ixmte.  I 
am  compelled  to  admit  that  every  state  has  a 
right,  in  the  season  of  danger,  to  claim  tbe  serv- 
ices of  all,  or  any  of  its  members ;  tbat  the  "  ta- 
lu»  populi  tupnaia  lex  cif."  Tenderness  and 
consideration  in  the  use  of  such  extensive  pow- 
ers is  all  I  can  recommend  to  those  whose  bus!- 
DesB  it  is  to  call  them  into  action.  But  here  I 
must  lament,  in  common  with  every  feeling  mind, 

his  letter  to  Mr.  Wbitwortb  and  Count  Ooltze.  dated 
Jone  6tta,  1791,  tbat  the  courts  of  London  and  Berlin 
at  the  time  avowed  that  Rnasia  had  been  ai^nstt^ 
attacked."  Mr.  Pitt,  therefore,  conid  not  bnt  admit, 
in  his  replj  to  Mr.  Fox,  that  "  in  point  of  strict  fact, 
the  Turks  were  aggreesors"  in  conuBencing  tbe  war. 
Btill,  he  contended,  ttiaC  "  sncb  had  been  Ae  coodnet 
of  Russia  toward  tlw  Forta,.and  sncb  the  indalutaUe 
proof  or  her  hostile  intentions  toward  ^at  power, 
that  althoQEb  the  Tarts  strack  the  Bnt  blow,  tbe 
war  micbt  Turi;  be  termed  a  defeniive  one."  Tbts 
statement  wu  nndoobtedly  tme,  and  is  confirmed 
by  Belsbam,  in  bia  Hemotra  nf  the  reign  of  Geo^e 
IIL,  vnL  iv..  9SB.  U  la  there  dwwn  tbat  Catharine 
and  tbe  Bqipenr  Joseph  met  at  Chereoo  hi  1787 — 
tint  "  the  Tarkisfa  Bmpire  st  Uiis  period  presenting 
an  easy  and  invitrng  prospect  ^conqaest,  a  oegctia. 
tion  was  set  on  foot,  with /Ai*  pi'ete,  between  tbe  two 
imperial  coarts" — that  "scarcely  did  she  [Catharine] 
deign  to  aSect  concealment  of  ber  hostile  intentions; 
and  over  one  of  tbe  gates  of  tbe  city  she  canied  to 
be  inscribed, '  Tbfa  U  the  gate  whidi  leads  to  BrxAit. 
nuH;'"  and  tbat  "the  Ottoman  Porte,  fatly  ap- 
prised of  the  machioatioas  of  tbe  imperial  courti, 
took  a  basty  resolotioa,  notwidtatanding  her  own 
extreme  aopreparedoesa  for  commencing  ofienaive 
opermtioni,  to  pnbliah  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war  against  Rosaia,  In  the  hope,  probably,  of  being 
able  to  conciliate  the  Emperor  [Joseph]  before  his 
plan  of  hostilities  was  matured."  In  this  the  Turks 
did  not  flocceed.  Joseph,  according  to  bis  agree- 
ment, issBsediately  united  iritb  Catharine  in  tbe 
war;  andnoone  doabts  that  the  diaaenberment  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  bad  been  ooneerted  between 
them ;  so  tbat  Mr.  Pitt  was  oorrant  In  sayii^  tbe 
Tnrki  were  arting  on  the  defensive. 
>*  Tbe  hi^est  law  is  flie  safeQ'  (rfthaHrtats. 


that  nuDeoessary  barbarity  which  dragged  them 
from  tfarir  homes,  deprived  them  of  their  liberty, 
and  tore  tbem  from  the  industrious  exerotae  of 
those  modqs  of  life  by  whioh  they  earned  support 
for  thmr  hmOies,  want)  nly,  Mnelly,  and  without 
pretext,  because  wMoHt  the  malUH  mtsMlion  of 
empii^fimg  (Ami.  Tbe  gentlemen  well  know 
what  I  state  to  be  a  fact ;  for  they  know  tbat 
their  system  was  chained,  and  ^eir  object  aban- 
dnied,  befive  eveo  they  had  b^pu  to  issue  press* 
warrants  I 

VI.  I  return,  sir,  to  the  disgraceful  oondilion  in 
whioh  the  right  honorable  gentleman  p^,^^ 
has  involved  us.  Let  us  see  whether  f^^^"'*' 
what  I  have  said  on  this  point  be  not  bjp  iiT^iu's 
literally  true.  The  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia  offered,  early  in  the  year  1 790,  to  depart  from 
the  terms  she  had  at  Best  thrown  out,  namely, 
that  Bessarabia,  Wallaohja,  and  Moldavia  should 
be  indep«ident  of  Uie  Ottmnan  povrer.  This,  it 
appears,  sbe  yielded  upon  tbe  amieabia  repre- 
sentations <i£  the  allied  povrers,  and  rahsUtuted 
in  the  room  of  them  those  conditions  whieh  have 
since  been  conceded  to  her,  namdy,  that  tbe 
Dniester  should  be  the  boundary  between  the 
two  empires,  and  all  former  treaties  should 
be  confirmed.  "Then,"  say  ministers,  "if  we 
gained  this  by  simple  negotiation,  what  may  we 
not  gain  by  an  armament?"  Thus  judging  of 
her  pusillanimity  by  their  own,  they  threatened 
her.  What  did  she  do  7  Peremptorily  refused 
to  depart  one  atom  from  her  last  conditions ;  and 
this  determination,  I  assert,  was  in  the  possession 
of  bis  Majesty's  ministers  ItHig  before  the  arm  a* 
meot.  They  knew  not  only  this,  early  in  tbe 
month  of  March,  1791,  but  likewise  the  resolu- 
tion of  tbe  Empress  not  to  rise  in  ber  demands, 
notwithstanding  any  farther  success  that  might 
attend  hw  arms.    Tbe  memorial  of  the  court 

Denmark,  which  they  have,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  tbemselves,  refused  us,  but  which  vras 
oirculatr4  in  every  court,  and  publidied  in  ev- 
ery newspaper  in  Europe,  fully  inimiiied  them 
of  these  mattan.  But  tbe  King's  ministers,  with 
an  ahsurdii^  oT  which  there  b  oo  example,  oalU 
ed  uptw  the  country  to  ana.  Why  f  Not  be- 
oanse  they  meant  to  employ  the  armament 
against  her,  bat  in  tba  fanciful  hope  ihnt,  be- 
cause, in  an  amicable  negotiation,  the  Empress 
had  been  prevailed  upon  not  to  press  the  demand 
of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia  as  inde- 
pendent sorereignties,  they  should  infallibly  suc- 
ceed by  arming,  and  not  employing  that  arma- 
ment, in  persuading  her  to  abandon  all  ihe  rest  I 
And  what  was  the  end  ?  Why,  that  afler  pledg- 
ing the  King's  name  in  the  most  deliberate  and 
solemn  manner;  after  l<^y  vaporing,  menacing, 
promising,  denying,  turning,  ud  tnroiiig  again ; 
a^er  keefiing  up  the  parade  of  an  armament  for 
four  months,  accompanied  with  thoKC  severe 
measures  {pressing  seamen,  &c.],  to  be  regret 
ted  even  when  oecesnry,  to  be  reprobated  when 
not,  the  right  honorable  gentleman  oronehea 
humbly  at  her  feet;  entreats,  submissively  sap- 
plicates  of  her  moderation,  that  she  will  grant 
him  some  small  trifle  of  what  be  asks,  if  it  is  bat 
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by  way  of  a  boon ;  and  flodiag  at  last  that  he 
caa  get  nothing,  either  by  threats  or  his  pray- 
era,  ^ves  up  the  Tbode  precisely  as  she  insisted 
upon  having  it  1 

The  right  honorable  gentleman,  however,  is 
H*Mw*Mki  determined  that  fbis  House  shall  take 
Uie  whole  of  diia  disgrace  upon  itself, 
commow  I  heard  him  with  much  delight,  on  a 
former  day,  qaote  largely  from  that  excellent 
aad  philosophical  work,  "The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions.""  la.  almost  the  first  page  of  that  book 
he  will  find  it  laid  down  as  a  principle  that,  by 
a  division  of  labor  in  the  different  occupatioiM 
(tf  life,  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied  are  per- 
fected, time  is  saved,  dexterity  improved,  and 
the  general  stock  of  science  aagmented ;  that  by 
joint  effort  and  reciprocal  aocommodatiM)  the 
seTerest  tasks  are  acocmplisbed,  and  diffioaltiea 
sarmoanted,  too  stobbom  for  the  labor  of  s  sin- 
gle hand.  Tbn^  in  the  building  of  a  great  pal. 
ace,  ve  obeem  tbe  work  to  be  paraeled  out 
into  diflereat  departments,  aod  distributed  and 
snbdivided  into  wioos  degrees,  some  higher, 
some  lower,  to  suit  the  capacities  and  oonditioo 
of  Uioee  who  are  employed  in  its  constmotioo. 
There  is  the  architect  that  invents  the  plan,  and 
erects  tbe  stately  columns.  There  b  the  dust- 
man and  the  nightman  to  clear  away  the  rubbish. 
The  right  honorable  gentleman  applies  these 
principles  to  hia  politics ;  and,  in  tbe  division 
and  cast  of  parts  for  the  job  we  are  now  to  exe- 
cute for  him,  has  reserved  for  himself  the  high- 
er and  more  respectable  share  of  the  business, 
and  leaves  all  tbe  dirty  work  to  us.  Is  be  asked 
why  the  House  of  CtHnmons  made  the  armament 
laM  year  ?  He  answers,  "  The  House  of  Com- 
inoos  did  not  make  the  armament  I  I  made  it. 
The-Honae  of  Commons  only  iq)proved  of  it" 
Is  be  asked  wby  be  gave  up  the  object  of  tbe 
armament,  after  he  had  made  it?  "I  did  not 
give  it  up !"  be  exclaims.  "  I  think  tbe  same 
at  its  necessity  as  ever.  It  is  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons that  gives  it  op  I  It  is  the  House  that 
supports  the  nation  in  their  senseless  clamor 
against  my  measures.  It  is  to  this  House  that 
you  must  look  for  the  shame  and  guilt  of  your 
di^rrace."  To  biraself  he  takes  the  more  con- 
spicuous character  of  menaoer.  It  is  he  that 
distributes  provinces,  and  limits  empires ;  while 
he  leaves  to  this  House  the  humbler  office  of 
licking  the  dust,  and  begging  forgiveness ; 
"Not  mine  these  groans-- 

These  sighs  that  issue,  or  these  tears  that  flow." 
"I  am  forced  into  these  submissions  by  a  low, 
contracted,  grovelirtg,  mean-spirited,  and  igno- 
rant people  I"  But  this  is  not  all.  It  rarely 
jM  -MOm  happens  that  in  b^giog  pardon  (when 
^*MM-  ™B  detannine  upon  t^  course)  they 
MI7  ai^N.  bi^Te  not  some  benefit  in  view,  or  that 

Mr.  Pox,  in  order  to  relieve  the  minds  of  hii 
bearers  from  a  continual  stream  of  invective,  now 
turns  c#  for  a  ftw  moments  to  Adam  Smith's  doc- 
trine of  a  division  of  labor,  and  Iben  makes  it  the 
starting'-poiBt  of  a  new  attaok,  to  wfaidi  he  gives 
doobtfl  life  aad  ibrce  by  Us  dramatic  node  of  put- 
ting tbe  sablect. 


the  profit  to  hit  got  is  not  meant  to  eoonterbal- 
anea,  in  aooie  measore,  tbe  bonor  to  be  saeri^ 
ficed.  Let  aa  see  how  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman managed  this.  On  the  first  indication  of 
hostile  tneasnres  against  Russia,  one  hondnd 
aod  thirty-five  members  of  this  Hotue  dinded 
against  tfu  adoption  of  them.  This  it  was,  ac- 
cording to  a  right  honorable  gentleman  who 
spoke  in  the  debate  yesterday  [Mr.  i>ondas],  that 
induced  ministers  to  abandon  tfaeir  first  object ; 
but  not  like  tbe  Doke  of  Leeds,  who  candidly 
avowed,  that  if  be  oould  have  <mce  brought  him- 
self to  give  up  Uie  claim  of  Oczakow,  he  would 
not  have  stood  out  for  the  razing  its  Ibrtifioationa, 
or  any  such  terms.  Tbe  ministua  determine 
that  the  nation,  at  least,  shall  reap  no  benefit 
from  die  reversal  of  their  system.  "  You  have 
resiBted  oar  projeols,''  say  they ;  *'  yon  have  dis- 
covered  aad  eiqiOBed  oar  ioc^noi^;  you  have 
made  us  the  ridicule  of  Enrope,  md  soeb  we 
AaH  appear  to  posterity ;  yoa  have  defeated,  in- 
deed, our  intentioDsof  inndvingyoQ  in  war;  bat 
yoK  shall  not  be  the  gainers  by  it  I  yon  diall  Mt 
save  your  moaey  I  We  abandon  Ooxakow,  as 
yoa  compel  ns  to  do;  bat  we  will  keep  np  the 
armament  if  it  is  only  to  spite  you  I'* 

Determined  to  act  this  dishonorable  part,  their 
next  care  was  to  do  it  in  die  most  dis>  He«en««* 
graceful  manner ;  and  as  tbey  had 
dragged  Parliament  and  their  King 
through  the  dirt  and  mire,  they  re- 
solved  to  exhibit  them  in  this  offennve  plight  to 
tbe  eyes  of  Europe.  To  do  this,  they  did  not 
care  to  trust  to  iho  minister  we  had  at  Peters- 
burgh — a  gentleman  distinguished  for  amiable 
manners,  and  by  the  faithful,  tbe  vigilant,  and 
the  able  discbarge  of  bis  du^.  Why  was  tha 
management  of  tibe  negotiation  taken  from  him  t 
Was  he  too  proud  for  this  service?  No  nan  is 
too  proud  to  do  bis  duty ;  and  of  alt  our  foreigo 
ministers,  Mr.  Whitworth''  I  sfaould  think  tbe 
very  last  to  whom  it  oould  be  reproached  that 
he  is  remiss  in  fulfilling  the  direcUons  he  re- 
ceives, in  tbeir  utmost  striotnees.  But  a  new 
man  was  to  be  found  ;  one  whose  repntatioB  for 
talents  and  honor  might  operate,  as  tbey  hoped, 
as  a  sort  of  set-off  against  the  incapacity  he  waa 
to  cure,  and  the  national  honor  he  was  deputed 
to  surrender.  Was  it  thus  determined,  because, 
in  looking  round  their  diplomatic  body,  there  was 
no  man  to  be  selected  from  it,  whose  character 
assimilated  with  the  dirty  job  he  was  to  exe- 
cute ?  As  there  was  honor  to  be  sacrificed,  a 
stain  to  be  fixed  upon  tbe  national  character,  en- 
gagemenU  to  be  retracted,  and  a  friend  to  ba 
abandoned;  did  it  never  occur  to  them  that 
there  waa  sue  man  upon  tbeir  diplomatio  list 
who  would  have  been  pronounced  by  general 
acclamation  thoroughly  qualified  in  soul  and 
qualities  for  this  service  ?  Socb  a  person  tbej 
might  have  found,  and  not  so  ocoQ|Bed  aa  to 
it  inconvenient  to  emfdoy  him.  Tbejr 


"  Afterward  Lord  Wbitwoidi,  aad  embassador 
at  tbfl  court  of  Bonaparte  donng  the  peace  of 
Amtess. 
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mold  have  foaad  biin  absent  from  bis  station, 
under  the  pretense  of  attending  hia  doty  ia  this 
HooM,  though  he  does  not  ohome  often  to  make 
his  appeaiwce  here."  Instead  of  thia,  howev- 
er, they  inereased  the  dishonor  that  the;  doomed 
OS  to  suSer,-  by  sending  a  gentleman  endowed 
with  every  virtne  and  aocomplishment,  who  had 
acqoired,  in  the  senrioe  of  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, at  an  early  period  ot  his  life,  a  character  for 
bravery  and  enterprise  that  rendered  him  per- 
sonally esteemed  by  her,  and  ui  wbom  fine  tal- 
ents and  elegant  nAnners,  ripened  by  habit  and 
experience,  had  confirmed  the  fiatteriog  promise 
of  hia  youth.  Did  they  think  that  the  shabbi^ 
ness  of  their  message  was  to  be.  done  away  by 
the  worth  of  the  messenger  7  If  I  were  to  send 
a  hudiiliatittg  apcrfogy  to  any  person,  would  it 
change  its  quality  fay  beii^  introsted  to  Lord 
Rodney,  Admiral  E^got,  my  bonwable  friend  be- 
hind me  [General  Burgoynej,  Lord  Cornwallis, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Sir  William  Howe,  or  any 
other  gallant  and  brave  officer  ?    Certainly  not. 

It  was  my  fortane,  in  very  early  life,  to  have 
set  oQt  in  habits  of  particular  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Faulkener,  and  however  circumstances  may  have 
intervened  to  suspend  that  intimacy,  circumstan- 
ces arising  from  wide  diSerences  in  political  opin- 
ion, they  never  have  altered  the  sentiments  of  pri- 
vate esteem  which  I  have  untfbrmly  felt  for  him  ,- 
and  with  every  amiable  and  conciliating  qn^ity 
that  belongs  to  man,  I  know  him  to  be  one  froiA 
whom  improper  submissions  are  the  least  to  be 
expected.  Wdl,  sir,  these  gentlemen,  Mr.  Whit- 
worth  and  Mr.  Fanlkener,  commence  the  nego- 
tiation by  the  ofler  of  three  distinct  propositioQs^ 
each  of  them  better  than  the  other,  and  aocom> 
pany  it  vrith  an  exprenion  sonewhat  remarka- 
ble, namely,  that  this  negotiatim  ia  to  be  as  un- 
like all  the  others  as  possible,  and  to  be  "found- 
ed in  perfect  candor."  To  prove  this, -they  sub- 
mit at  once  to  the  Russian  ministers  "all  that 
their  instructions  enable  them  to  propose."  Who 
woald  not  have  imagined,  according  to  the  plain 
import  of  these  words,  that  unless  the  Empress 
had  assented  to  one  of  these  propositions,  all 
amicable  interposition  would  have  been  at  an 
end,  and  war  the  issue?  The  "perfect  candor" 
promised  in  the  beginning  of  Ibeir  note,  leads 
them  to  declare  explicitly,  that  unless  the  forti- 
fications of  Oczakow  be  razed,  or  the  Turks  are 
allowed,  as  an  equivalent,  to  keep  both  the  banks 

**  Lord  Aocklond  ii  anderUood  to  have  been  the 
object  of  this  fierce  attack,  which  was  certainly  un- 
fkir  and  nngentlemBnly,  as  directed  agsuut  one  wlio, 
not  being  present,  bad  no  opportanity  to  ipeak  in 
hii  own  defense.  Mr.  Pitt,  in  liIs  reply,  asked  Mr. 
Vox  whether  "  it  was  decent  or  manly  to  go  cat  of 
Ills  way  to  sUade,  in  an  unbandsome  manner,  to  an 
boDorable  gentleman  in  bis  absence,  who  was  anp- 
posed  to  have  been  employed  ia  a  diplomatic  ce- 
pacia f  and  declared  that "  no  man  who  bad  been 
honored  with  the  ofllce  of  a  minister  at  foreign 
courts  had  ever  dlacha^ed  his  duty  more  ably,  more 
boneatly,  or  in  a  manner  mora  creditable  to  himselC 
or  advantageous  to  his  coantry,  than  the  honorable 
gentleman  lo  illiberally  alladed  to." — PartiametU- 
ary  History,  xxix.,  99B. 


of  the  Dniester,  the  allies  ean  not  propose  any 
terms  to  them.  What  answer  do  they  receive  f 
An  unequivocal  rejection  of  every  one  of  their 
propositions;  aocompanied,  however,  with  a  dec- 
laration, to  which  I  aba\\  sotm  return,  that  the 
navigation  of  that  river  shall  be  free  to  all  the 
world,  and  a  reference  to  those  maxims  of  policy 
which  have  invariably  actuated  the  Empress 
Russia  in  her  intercourse  with  neutral  nations, 
whose  commerce  she  has  .at  all  times  protected 
and  encouraged.'  With  this  declaration  the  Brit- 
ish plenipotentiaries  declare  themselves  perfect- 
ly contented;  nay,  more,  they  engage  that  if  the 
Turks  should  refuse  tl»sa  oondiliona,  and  ODD* 
tinne  obstinate  longer  than  four  months,  the  al- 
lied courts  "  will  abandon  the  termipatioB  of  tba 
war  to  the  events  it  may  prgda«e.V  And  hm 
ends  forever  aU  care  for  t^  Ottoman  empire,  all 
solicitude  about  Uie  balance  of  power.  The  ri^t 
honorable  gentleman  will  interpose  ho  further  to 
save  either,  but  rests  the  whole  of  a  measure, 
once  so  indispensiUile  to  our  safety,  upon  this 
doubtful  issue,  whether  the  Tnils  will  accept  in 
December  those  very  terms  vhtoh  in  July  the 
British  ministera  could  not  vcnhNV  to  propou  to 
themf 

Sir,  we  may  look  in  vain  to  the  events  of  for* 
mer  times  for  a  disgrace  parallel  to  c™p.ri«n(;f 
what  we  have  suflered.  Louis  the  ^'-f^h'*!^ 
rourteentb,  a  monarch  often  named 
in  our  debates,  and  whose  reign  ex-  l^i'dMBtS 
bibtts  more  than  any  other  the  ex- 
tremes  of  proaperoos  and  of  adnne  ibrtnne,  nev- 
er, in  the  mtd^  of  his  most  hnmiliatbg  distress- 
es, rtooped  to  so  daspioaUe  a  saorifioe  oi  all  that 
can  be  dear  to  man.  The  war  of  the  anccesuon, 
unjustly  begun  by  bim,  bad  reduced  his  power, 
had  swallowed  up  his  armies  and  his  navies,  had 
desolated  his  provinces,  had  drained  his  treas- 
ures, and  deluged  the  earth  with  the  blood  of  tht 
best  and  most  faithful  of  bis  subjects.  Exhaust- 
ed by  his  varioos  calamities,  he  oflered  his  ene- 
mies at  one  time  to  relinquish  all  the. objects  for 
which  he  bad  begun  the  vt^ar.  That  prood  mon- 
arch sued  for  peace,  and  was  content  to  receive 
it  from  our  moderation.  But  when  it  was  made 
a  condition  of  that  peace,  that  he  should  tnrn  his 
arras  against  his  grandson,  and  compel  him  by 
force  to  relinquish  the  throne  of  Spain,  hnmbled, 
exhausted,  conquered  as  be  was,  misfortune  bad 
not  yet  bowed  his  spirit  to  conditions  so  hard  as 
these.  We  know  the  event.  He  persisted  still  in 
the  war,  until  the  folly  nod  wickedness  of  Qneen 
Anne's  ministers  enabled  him  to  conclude  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  on  terms  considerahly  teas  dis* 
advantageous  even  then  those  he  bad  himself  pro- 
posed. And  shall  ve,  sir,  the  pride  of  our  age, 
the  terror  of  Europe,  submit  to  this  humiliating 
sacrifice  of  our  honor?  Have  m  suffered  a  de- 
feat at  Blenheim?  Shall  wo,  with  our  increas- 
ing prosperity,  obr  widely  diOused  capital,  our 
navy,  the  just  subject  of  our  common  exultation, 
ever-flowing  cofiers,  that  enable  us  to  give  back 
to  the  people  what,  in  the  hour  of  calamity,  we 
were  compelled  to  take  from  them;  flashed  with 
a  recent  triumph  over  Spain  [respecting  Nootka 
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Soand],  and  yet  mora  than  all,  while  oar  old  rival 
and  enemj  was  iocapable  of  distarbio^  ns,  shall 
it  be  for  OS  to  yield  to  what  France  disdained  in 
the  hour  of  her  sharpest  distress,  and  exhibit  our- 
aelvee  to  the  world,  the  »o\e  example  in  its  an- 
nals of  such  an  abjeot  and  pitiful  degradation?'* 
VII.  But  gentlemen  inform  as  now,  in  josttfi- 
r»t««.lbrM<.-  o*tion,  as  I  soppow)  they  mean  it, 
SSSfcffTE*.  meaaores,  that  to  ef- 

EnjwijSlftoiJ  *  peace  between  Russia  and 
•rcJlditln>a>  the  Pofte  WBS  ooly  the  ostensible 
oaose  of  our  armament,  or  at  least 
yrta  not  the  sole  oanse ;  and  that  mmiatera  were 
under  some  apprebeoaion  lest  the  Emperor  of 
GermBttj,  if  the  allies  wen  to  disarm,  sbooM  in- 
sist on  better  terms  from  the  Tarks  than  he  had 
agreed  to  accept  by  the  oonvention  of  Reichen- 
bach.  Tbis  I  can  not  believe.  When  bii  Maj- 
esty sends  a  message  to  inform  bis  Parliament 
that  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  arm  for  a  specific 
purpose,  I  can  not  suppose  that  a  faltehood  has 
been  put  into  his  Majesty's  month,  and  that  the 
armament  whiob  he  propoaea  as  necessary  for 
one  purpose  is  intended  for  another  1  If  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  shall  tell  me,  that  although 
the  war  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  was  the 
real  cause  of  equipping  the  armament,  yet  that 
being  once  equipped,  it  was  wise  to  keep  it  up 
when  no  longer  wantiM)  on  that  accoont,  becanse 
the  Emperor  seemed  inolined  to  depart  from  the 
convention  of  Reiohenbaob ;  then  I  answer,  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  have  come  with  a  seoond  mes- 
sage to  Parliament,  expressly  stating  this  new 
object,  with  the  neoessary  information  to  enable 
the  Hoose  to  judge  of  its  propriety.  Another  of 

1i)rhMth*  ll>e  arguments  for  continuing  the  arm- 
B^STmi^i  <Aject  was  relinquish- 

kmriMa»^  ed,  is,  that  Russia  might  have  insisted 
on  harder  terms,  not  conceiving  her- 
self bound  by  offers  which  we  bad  Tefused  to  ac- 
cept. I  perfectly  agree  with  gentlemen,  that 
afier  the  repeated  oSer  of  those  terms  on  the 
part  of  Russia,  and  the  rejectim  of  them  by  as, 
the  Empress  was  not  bound  to  adhere  to  them 
in  all  possible  events  and  contingencies.  If  the 
war  had  continued,  she  would  have  had  a  right 
to  further  indemnification  for  the  expense  of  it. 
But  was  it  not  worUi  the  minister's  while  to  try 
the  good  faith  oT  the  EmprMs  of  Roada,  after 
she  had  so  solemnly  pledged  benelf  to  all  En- 
rope  that  she  woold  not  rise  in  her  demands? 
The  experiment  wonid  have  been  made  with  Ut- 
tle  trouble,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  sending  a 
messenger  to  ask  the  question.  The  object  of 
bis  armament  woald  have  snfiered  little  by  the 


Wfl  hiiTe  here  an  instance  of  the  admirable 
use  which  Ur.  Yox  somettmes  made  of  hiUory  in 
bis  orations.  The  case  aelaetod  was  perfectly  suit- 
ed to  his  parpose ;  and  the  brief  fa«t  masteriy  sketch 
which  he  gives  of  the  circamstances  and  condact  or 
the  French  monarch,  as  contnited  with  iIkwc  of  the 
British  uiiniiter,  wss  suited  to  nwskeo  the  keenest 
sense  of  diagrsce  in  the  minds  of  an  English  sndi- 
ence.  In  respect  to  sfyle  alone,  it  is  me  of  the  best 
spadmens  we  have  in  oar  doqusaee  of  tame  and 
powerfal  IsBgaaga. 


delay,  as  an  answer  from  the  Raasian  court 
might  have  been  had  in  five  or  ux  weeks.  Was 
it  reasonable  in  ministers  to  suppose,  that  be- 
cause, in  the  early  part  of  the  negotiation,  the 
Empress  had  shown  so  much  regard  to  as  as 
aotnally  to  give  up  whatever  pretensions  she  had 
formed  to  oUier  provinces  of  the  Turkish  emfure, 
solely  with  ihe  view  of  obtaining  oar  concur- 
renoe  to  the  principle  on  whidi  she  ofiered  to 
make  peace,  she  wonU  revert  to  those  very  pre- 
tensioas  the  instant  she  had  obtained  that  ooo- 
eorrence  on  oar  part,  Sir  the  benefit  of  which 
she  had  sacrificed  diem?  Snrely,  as  I  have  said, 
it  was  wmrth  while  to  make  tie  experiment;  but 
simple  and  obvious  as  this  was,  a  very  diOnvnt 
course  was  adopted.  Oezdrow,  indeed,  was  re- 
linquished before  the  armament  began,  as  we 
may  find  by  comparing  the  date  of  the  preas- 
warr&Qta  with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Leed's  resig- 
nation. As  soon  as  the  King's  message  was 
delivered  to  Parliament,  a  messenger  was  dia- 
patched  to  Berlin  with  an  intimation  of  the  reso- 
lution to  arm.  This,  perhape,  was  rashly  done 
as  the  ministry  might  have  foreseen  that  the 
measure  would  probably  meet  with  opposition, 
and  much  time  could  not  have  been  lost  by  wait- 
ing the  event  of  the  first  debate.  No  sooner 
was  the  division  [opon  the  debate]  knovm,  than 
a  second  messei^[er  was  sent  off  fo  overtake  and 
stop  the  dispatches  of  the  first ;  and  this  brings 
roe  to  another  argument,  which  I  ooafess  appears 
to  me  very  unlikely  to  help  them  cm.  Th^  tell 
us,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  having  (3.)TiHtin» 
ariaed  in  oonseqaence  of  oar  assur-  ^^7,^^ 
ances  of  support,  we  oonld  not  dis-  **n«T,aa«d 

,      ,  1  I  tin 'WW!  of 

arm  before  we  knew  the  sentiments 
of  tbe  court  of  Berlin,  without  the  im- 
putation  of  leaving  oar  ally  in  tbe  larch.  Did 
we  wait  for  the  sentiments  of  that  court  to  de- 
termine M'hether  Oczakow  was  to  be  given  up 
or  not?  Sir,  when  that  measure  was  resolved 
upon,  tkt  right  honorable  gentleman  acttutUy  had 
abamloned  hie  ally  ;  and  that  such  was  tbe  sense 
of  the  court  of  Beriin,  I  believe  can  be  testified 
by  every  Englishman  who  was  there  at  the  time. 
No  sooner  diid  tbe  second  messenger  arrive,  and 
tbe  conlems  of  his  dispatches  become  known, 
than  a  general  indignatkm  rose  against  the  eoo- 
dnct  of  tbe  right  honorable  gentleman ;  and  I 
am  well  enongh  informed  on  the  salyeot  to  stele 
to  this  Qonse,  that  not  an  Englishman  cooU 
show  his  face  in  that  capital  withoet  exposing 
himself  to  mortification,  perhaps  to  insult.  Bat, 
between  the  S8th  of  March,  1791,  when  the  raea- 
sage  was  brought  down  to  this  House,  and  the 
2d  or  3d  uf  April,  when  tbe  second  messes ger 
was  dispatched  with  the  news  that  ministers  Imd 
abandoned  the  object  of  it,  tbe  armament  eonid 
not  have  been  materisJIv  advaneed.  Why,  then, 
was  it  persisted  in  ?  The  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman ean  not  argue  that  he  kept  up  the  arma- 
ment in  compliance  with  his  engagements  with 
Prussia,  when  the  armament,  in  fact,  did  not  ex- 
ist, and  when  it  had  been  begun  bat  four  or  fiw 
days  previous  to  his  renonnoii^f  the  otgeot  of  it. 
That  could  not  have  beei  his  OMtive.  What, 
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tlwa,  va>  tb»  motivaf  Why,  that  hft  yn»  too 
proud  to  own  hii  error,  and  vklaed  kai  the  nwn- 

and  tnaqidllitf  of  Oe  paople  dm  Ae  qipear- 
•Boe  of  flnanaw,  whm  ha  had  renooBced  the 
reality.  False  shame  is  the  parent  of  muij 
orimea.**  ByfabeshameaBanmajbeteinpt* 
ed  to  oommit  a  murder,  to  OMieaal  a  nbberjT' 
bifliMBoed  this  hlse  shune,  die  nutdstara  rob- 
bed the  pe<^)le  of  their  numey,  the  .aeamen  of 
their  liberty,  their  families  support  and  pro* 
tectioD,  and  all  this  to  ooooeal  that  they  had  un- 
dertaken a  system  which  was  not  fit  to  be  por- 
soed.  If  tfa^  say  that  they  did  this,  apprehen- 
sive  that,  without  the  terror  of  an  armament, 
Russia  woold  not  stand  to  the  terma  whioh  they 
had  refosed  to  aeeept,  th^  do  do  more  than  ac- 
knowledge that,  b^  the  insolenee  of  tbeur  arm- 
ug*  aod  the  jvecipitanoy  of  their  sabsoission, 
they  had  either  so  pnmAed  ber  resentment,  or 
excited  her  contempt,  that  she  woold  not  erea 
Goadeaoend  to  agree  to  her  own  jnpoatioaB 
wbtm  apprered  tnr  them.  Bnrt  however  thenr 
might  have  ttoagU  her  disposed  to  act  go  thn 
aa^t,  It  was  at  least  their  dnty  ta  try  whether 
■OBhwoold  hare  been  her  ooodiiot  or  net. 

VIU.  To  prove  that  the  terms  to  which  the^ 
TtetM-ni-  agi'eed  at  last  were  the  same  with 
ffg*,;y,f  those  they  befiire  lejeoted,  aU  I  CmI  it 
n^m*''  neeessary  for  me  to  obsMre  is,  that 
tb«  firee  navigation  of  the  River  Dbiester,  the 
only  novelty  introdnced  into  them,  was  implied 
io  proposing  it  as  a  boandary ;  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  mle  that  the  boandary  between  two  pow- 
ers mnst  be  as  free  to  the  one  as  to  die  other. 
True,  says  the  miniMer,  bat  we  have  got  Ae  free 
navigation  for  the  snbjects  tS  other  powers,  par- 
ticdarly  for  those  of  Poland.  If  this  be  an  ad- 
vantage, it  is  one  whioh  he  has  gained  coo- 
eession ;  fisr  if  ha  had  not  agreed  that  the  river 
dtoold  be  the  boondary,  the  navigatiiui  vronld 
not  have  been  free.  The  Turks  offered  no  sach 
atipalation,  had  they  been  pot  in  possessimi  of 
both  the  hanha.  Besides  whiob,  as  a  noUe  Soke, 
wtem  I  bava  already  qooted,  well  <diaerved,  it 
ia  an  advurtage,  whatever  may  be  its  vatae, 
whioh  ean  sobeist  cnly  in  time  of  peace.  It  is 
not,  I  suppose,  imagined  tl»t  the  navigation  will 
be  free  in  time  of  war.  They  have,  th«i,  got 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  "  modifica- 
tion," a  term,  I  most  here  observe,  the  use  of 
whioh  is  not  jnstifled  even  by  the  origimd  me- 
morial, where  the  sense  is  more  acoarately  ex- 
pressed by  the  Frrach  word  "  raAmci»$emtnt." 
Was  it,  then,  for  some  raJoueumntnt  [softening] 
that  they  continued  their  armament  ?  Was  it 
to  say  to  the  Empress,  when  they  had  cfmoeded 
every  thing,  **  We  have  given  you  all  yon  asked, 
£^ve  ns  Mraediiag  that  we  wmj  hold  oat  to  the 

"  The  reader  eao  not  fail  to  nasrk  how  sdmtly 
tUa  mentlra  of  Ur.  Pitf  s  pride  sad  false  ■hune  is 
used  by  Hr.  Fox  to  introduce  anew  some  of  the  load' 
ing  topics  of  reproach— Uviah  expenditure,  pressing 
of  seamen,  &c.  He  thus  keeps  the  great  points  <^ 
bis  esse  oontinnsllf  in  view,  at  one  time  by  inci- 
dental references  in  passing,  at  another  by  extend- 
ed and  fimnsl  repetitions. 

Kx 


pvUio,  aomediing  that  we  may  ose  against  the 
minority ;  Aat  minori^  whom  we  have  endeav< 
ored  to  tajHesoit  as  yoor  allies.  We  have  sac- 
rifleed  cor  allies,  the  Turks,  to  yoa.  Too  can 
do  no  less  than  saorifloe  jmur  allies,  the  miuR-- 
i^,  to  mV*  If  I  had  been  to  advise  the  £m- 
prase  en  die  «nbjeot,  I  would  have  ooonseled  her 
to  gtaat  the  British  minister  aomedung  of  this 
sort.  I  woold  evoi  have  advised  her  to  mie  the 
fortiAoatioos  of  Ooaalcow,  if  he  had  insisted  on  it. 
I  woold  have  appealed  from  her  policy  to  bw 
generosity,  and  said,  "Grant  him  this  as  an 
apelogjf,  for  he  stands  much  in  need  of  it.  His 
wliole  objeet  was  to  ^)pear  to  gain  something, 
no  matter  what,  by  continuing  the  armament ; 
and  even  ia  this  last  pitiful  and  miserable  object 
be  has  failed."  after  all,  I  ask,  whether  theee 
terms  ofc  contaiued  in  the  peace  that  we  have 
ocnclnded  fbr  thp  Turks,  or,  rather,  which  the 
Turks  cooolcded  for  diemselves,  the  answer  is, 
"We  have  do  atitheatio  copy  of  it."  Is  this 
lAat  we  have  got  by  oar  arms,  1^  distreaaiBg 
oar  ooauaeroe,  dragging  oar  seamen  from  their 
homes  and  oeaqpntioos^  and  sctnandering  oar 
money?  lattustbeeffioaoyofoarinterferenoe, 
and  the  triumph  of  oar  wisdom  and  oar  firm- 
neest  The  Tniks  have  at  length  eenolwhd 
a  peace,- of  which  they  do  not  even  condeaoend 
to  favw  OS  with  a  copy,  so  that  we  know  what 
it  is  oalj  by  report,  and  the  balance  of  Europe, 
late  in  so  maoh  danger,  and  of  so  mneh  import. 
anoe,  b  left  for  them  to  setde  witbont  consult- 
ing BS I  Is  it  for  this  that  we  employed  such 
men  as  Mr.  Fanlkener  and  Mr.  WbKworth  ? 
They  were  sent  to  n^;otiate  fbr  the  materials 
of  a  speech,  and  failed.  But  what  are  the  com* 
plaints  that  private  friendship  has  a  right  to 
make,  compared  with  those  of  an  insulted  pub* 
lie?  Half  a  miUioa  of  money  iaapeBt,  the  peo- 
ple alanned  and  ktemipted  ia  their  pn^r  pnr- 
sntts  by  Ae  ^iprahsnaiMi  of  a  war,  and  finr  what  ? 
FortberflotDradoaoTOonkowf  Not  Ooia- 
kow  b  BOt  realered.  To  save  die  Tnrin  from 
hung  too  maclihmnMedt  No.  They  are  now 
in  a  worse  ^toatioB  than  they  woold  have  been 
had  we  never  armed  at  all.  If  Roasia  had  per- 
severed in  that  system  of  enoroachment  of  whioh 
she  is  aoonsed,  we  oonld,  as  I  observed  before, 
then  have  assisted  them  unembarrassed.  We 
are  now  tied  down  treaties,  and  fettered  by 
stipolations.  We  have  even  guaranteed  to  Rus- 
sia what  we  before  said  it  woold  be  unsafe  for 
die  Tni^s  to  yielc^  and  daogwoos  to  the  peace 
of  Eaiope  for  Russia  to  possess.  This  is  what 
the  pablio  have  got  the  armament.  What, 
then,  was  the  private  motittc  f 

Sctlioet,  nt  Tnnio  oontingat  regia  oonjox, 
Hot,  aninue  vilea,  inhnmala  Infletaqaa  tnrba, 
Stemaranr  campis.^* 


"  That  Tomas  may  obtain  a  raTSlapoasOf 
We  ehjeet  sonIs,anbari«d  and  oawept^ 
Lie  scattered  en  the  plains. 

The  lines  are  taken  from  die  .Sneld  of  Tirgli^ 
book  xi.,  Ime  371,  and  arc  part  of  Drances'  speech 
in  which  he  diaqes  Tamos  with  sacrificbg  the 
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IX.  The  minuter  gained,  or  tbonght  he  wm 
Tndwyof  to  gain,  an  excuse  for  hii  nehnesB 
E?^^^  and  miscondaot ;  and  to  purchase  this 
]i^Si.'cttS^  ezoaw  waa  the  public  money  and 
the  poblie  qaiet  wantooly  aaerifioed. 
There  are  some  effect*,  which,  to  combine  with 
their  oaiwes,  is  almost  sofBcient  to  drive  men 
mad  I  That  the  pride,  the  folly,  the  presomp- 
tion  oT  a  single  person  shall  be  able  to  involve  a 
i^ole  people  in  wretchedness  and  diagrace,  is 
more  than  philosophy  can  teach  mortal  patience 
to  endure.  Here  are  the  tme  weapons  of  the 
enemies  of  onr  Constitution  I  Here  may  we 
search  for  the  source  of  those  sedUioos  writings, 
meant  either  to  weaken  our  attaobment  to  the 
Coostitution,  by  depreciating  its  value,  or  which 
loodly  tell  as  that  we  have  no  Constitation  at 
all.  We  may  blune,  we  may  reprobate  snoh 
doctrines ;  but  while  we  furnish  those  who  cir- 
culate them  with  ailments  nch  as  tbese; 
while  the  example  of  this  day  sbowv  iu  to  what 
degree  the  fact  is  true,  we  must  not  wonder  if 
the  purposes  they  are  meant  to  answer  be  bat 
too  successful."  They  argue,  that  a  Constitu- 
tion can  not  be  right  where  sueh  things  are  pos- 
sible ;  much  less  so  when  they  are  practiced 
without  punishment.  This,  sir,  is  a  serious  re- 
flection to  every  man  who  loves  the  ConaUtution 
of  England.  AgaJnst  the  vain  theories  of  men, 
who  project  fundamental  alterations  upon  grounds 
of  mere  speculative  objection,  I  can  easily  defend 
it ;  but  when  they  recur  to  tbese  facts,  and  show 
me  how  we  may  be  doomed  to  all  the  horrors  of 
war  by  the  caprice  of  an  individual  who  will  not 
even  condescend  to  explain  his  reasons,  I  can  only 
fly  to  this  House,  and  exhort  you  to  rouse  from 
jour  lethargy  of  confidence  into  the  active  mis- 
trust and  vigilant  control  which  is  your  duty  and 
your  office.  Without  recurring  to  the  dost  to 
which  the  minister  has  been  hombled,  and  the 
dirt  he  has  been  dragged  through,  if  we  ask,  for 
what  has  the  peace  of  the  poblie  been  disturbed  ? 
For  what  is  that  man  pressed  and  dragged  like 
a  ttloa  to  a  service  that  ihouU  be  honorable  ? 
we  most  be  answered,  for  some  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  of  barren  territory  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dniester  i  la  the  name  of  all  we  value,  give  us, 
when  such  instances  are  quoted  in  derogation  of 
our  Constitution,  some  right  to  answer,  that  these 
are  not  its  principles,  but  the  monstrous  abuses 
intmded  into  its  practice.  Let  it  not  be  said, 
that  because  the  executive  power,  for  an  ade- 
quate and  evMent  cause,  may  adopt  measures 
that  require  expense  without  oonsolting  Parlia- 
ment, we  are  to  oonvert  the  exception  into  a 
rtde;  to  reverse  the  principle;  and  that  it  is 
now  to  be  assumed,  that  the  people's  money 
may  be  spent  for  any  cause,  or  for  none,  without 
either  submitting  the  exigency  to  the  judgment 

people  ia  a  nieleis  war,  simply  that  be  might  re- 
ceive Lavioia  u  bis  bride. 

"  Mr.  Fox  ihowi  great  dexteri^  In  thns  retorting; 
epoD  Hr.  Pitt  those  charges  of  weakening  the  Brit- 
ish Conititation,  which  were  brought  agaloit  himself 
aad  frieudt  to  oftca  at  this  time,  in  coaieqaence  of 
bis  admiration  of  the  French  RevoloUon. 


of  tbmr  rqmaentativieSi  or  inquiring  into  it  aft' 
erward,  unless  we  can  make  oat  groaad  for  a 
criminal  charge  against  the  execuive  gonra- 
ment.    Let  us  disclaim  theae  abases,  and  return 

to  the  Constitution. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  lay  down  rules  as 
tuiversal  and  alisolute ;  because  I  think  there  in 
hardly  a  pditical  or  moral  maxim  which  ia  uni- 
versally true ;  but  I  maintain  the  general  role  to 
be,  that  before  the  public  money  be  voted  away, 
the  occasion  that  calls  for  it  should  be  fairiy 
stated,  for  the  ooosideratioo  of  those  who  are  tba 
proper  guardians  of  the  public  money.  Had  the 
minister  explained  his  system  to  Parliament  be- 
fore he  called  for  money  to  support  it,  and  Par- 
liament had  decided  that  it  was  not  worth  sup- 
porting, be  would  have  been  saved  the  mwti&»> 
tkm  and  disgrace  in  which  his  own  honor  is  io- 
vcdred,  and,  by  being  fnmidied  with  a  jnat  ex- 
cuse to  Pmasia  for  withdrawing  from  the  proae- 
outioo  of  it,  have  saved  that  of  his  Sovereign  and 
his  eonntry,  whieh  he  has  irrevocably  tarnished. 
Is  unanimi^  necessary  to  his  plans  7  He  cu  be 
sure  of  it  in  no  manner,  unless  he  explains  them 
to  this  House,  who  are  certainly  much  better 
judges  than  he  is  of  the  degree  of  unanimity 
with  which  they  are  likely  to  be  received.  Why, 
then,  did  he  not  consult  us  ?  .  Because  he  had 
other  purposes  to  answer  in  the  use  he  meant  to 
make  of  his  majority.  Had  he  opened  himself  to 
the  House  at  first,  and  had  we  declared  against 
him,  he  might  have  been  stopped  in  the  first  in- 
stance :  had  we  declared  for  him,  we  might  have 
held  him  too  firmly  to  bis  principle  to  saBer  his 
receding  from  it  as  he  has  done.  Either  of  these 
alternatives  he  dreaded.  It  was  bis  ptdicy  to  de- 
cline our  opinions,  and  to  exact  our  confidence; 
that  thus  having  tlie  means  (^acting  either  vray, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  his  personal  situa- 
tion, be  mig^it  come  to  Parliament  txti  tell  ns  what 
our  opinions  ought  to  be;  whiob  set  of  principles 
would  be  most  expedient  to  shelter  him  from  in- 
quiry, and  from  punishment.  It  is  for  this  be 
comes  before  us  with  a  poor  and  pitiful  excuse, 
that  for  want  of  the  unanimity  he  expected,  there 
was  reason  to  fear,  if  the  war  should  go  to  a  sec- 
ond campaign,  that  it  might  be  obstructed.  Why 
not  speak  out,  and  own  the  real  fact  ?  He  feared 
that  a  second  campaign  might  occasion  the  loss 
of  his  place.  Let  him  keep  but  his  place,  he 
cares  not  what  else  be  loses.  With  other  men, 
reputation  and  glory  are  the  objects  of  ambition ; 
power  aiul  place  are  coveted  but  as  the  means 
of  these.  For  the  ministM',  power  and  plaee  are 
sufficient  of  tbemaelTes.  WiUi  them  he  is  con- 
tent; for  them  he  ean  calmly  sacrifice  every 
proud  distinoUoa  that  ambition  covets,  and  every 
noble  prospect  to  which  it  points  the  way  I 

X.  Sir,  there  is  yet  an  argument  which  I  have 
not  sufficiently  noUced.  It  has  been  HiMeauMM 
said,  as  a  ground  for  his  defense,  that  be  ^H^j^*^ 
was  prevented  from  gaining  what  he 
demanded  by  oar  opposition ;  and,  but  for  this, 
Russia  would  have  complied,  and  never  would 
have  hazarded  a  war.  Sir,  I  believe  the  direct 
contrary,  and.  my  belief  is  as  good  as  their  asser- 
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tioo,  unless  they  will  give  us  some  proof  of  its  cor- 
reotaesa.  UntU  then,  I  have  a  right  to  ask  them, 
what  IT  Russia  bad  not  complied  ?  Worse  and 
vorse  for  him  I  He  mast  have  gone  on,  redoub- 
ling his  menaces  and  expenses,  the  Empress  of 
Russia  oontinQing  inflexible  as  ever,  but  for  the 
salutary  opjiositioa  whioh  preserved  hioi  from  his 
eztrenitf  of  shame.  I  am  not  oonMitding  that 
atmameats  are  never  necessary  to  enforce  nego- 
tiations ;  but  it  is  one,  and  tliftt  not  the  least,  of 
(be  evils  attending  ibe  right  honorable  gentle- 
maa's  misoondnct,  tiiat  hj  keeping  op  the  parade 
oT  an  armament,  never  meant  to  be  employed,  be 
bas,  in  a  great  measure,  deprived  as  of  tbe  use  of 
this  method  of  negotiating,  vbenever  it  may  be 
necessary  to  apply  it  effectually ;  for  if  yoa  pro- 
pose to  arm  in  concert  with  any  foreign  power, 
that  power  will  answer,  "What  secnrity  can 
yoD  'give  me  that  you  will  persevere  in  that  sys- 
tem? Toa  say  yon  can  not  go  to  war,  unless 
yonr  people  are  unanimous."  If  you  aim  to  ne- 
gotiate against  a  foreign  power,  that  power  will 
say,  "  I  have  only  to  persist — the  British  minis- 
ter may  threaten,  but  he  dare  not  act — be  will 
not  hazard  tbe  loss  of  his  place  by  a  war."  A 
light  htnorable  gentl^an  [Mr.  Dmidas],  in  ex- 
ense  for  withholding  papers,  asked  what  foreign 
power  woold  negotiate  vrith  an  English  cabinet, 
if  their  secrets  were  likely  to  be  developed,  and 
exposed  to  the  idle  corioaity  of  a  Hooao  of  Com- 
mons f  I  do  not  dread  sneb  a  e«»seqoence ;  bnt 
if  I  must  be  poshed  to  extremes,  if  nothing  were 
left  me  bnt  an  option  between  opposite  evils,  I 
ahonid  have  no  hesitation  in  choosing.  **  Better 
have  no  dealini^  irith  them  at  aU,"  I  should  an- 


swer, "  if  the  right  of  inqniry  into  every  part  of 
a  negotiation  they  think  fit,  and  of  knowing  why 
they  are  to  vole  the  money  of  their  constituents, 
be  denied  the  House  of  Commons."  But  there 
is  something  like  a  reasm  whyno  for^gn  power 
will  negotiate  with  us,  and  that  %  mnob- better 
reason  than  a  dread  of  disclosing  thrir  secrets,  in 
the  right  honorable  gentleman's  «nmple.  I  de- 
clare, therefore,  for  the  genius  of  oar  Constitu- 
tion, against  tbe  prsiotioe  of  his  Majesty's  rnuia- 
ters ;  I  declare  that  the  dnties  of  this  House  are, 
vigilance  in  preference  to  secrecy,  deliberatioB 
in  preference  to  dispatch.  Sir,  I  have  given  my 
reasons  foe  supporting  the  motion  for  a  vote  <^ 
censure  on  tbe  minister.  I  will  listen  to  his  de- 
fense vidi  attention,  and  I  will  retract  wherever 
he  shall  prove  me  to  be  wrong. 


Mr.  Pitt  closed  tbe  debate  with  great  ability. 
He  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  am- 
bition of  Russia,  and  complained  that  Mr.  Fox 
"  had  pushed  his  arguments,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
aggravation,  to  a  degree  of  refinement  beyond 
all  reason."  Tbe  vote  was  then  taken,  and  slood 
244  in  his  lavor,  and  118  against  him.  The 
country  acquiesced  in  this  decision,  though  roost 
persons  condemned  fab  taking  a  stand  on  such 
narrow  ground  as  tbe  oeeupatioa  of  Ooiakow. 
Sabsei^aent  events  have  proved  diat  Mr.  Pitt's 
jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Russia  was 
well  founded ;  and  it  has  long  been  tbe  settled 
policy  of  the  other  powers  of  Earope,  at  all  haz- 
ards to  prevent  tbe  Czar  from  becoming  master 
(tf  CoDBtantino[de. 


SPEBCH 

OP  MB.  FOX  Dl  FATOR  OF  HR.  OWSTB  HOTIOK  FOR  PARLlAICEKTAaY  RKFORH,  DEUTBRK>  IX 
THK  HOUSE  OF  COIUIOHS.  MAY  SB,  im, 

DTTRODUOTION. 

Mr.  Fox  had  alwayi  prafeased  to  be  in  favor  of  Parliamentary  Refono,  thonj^h  he  did  not  agree  in  the 
details  of  any  of  the  suhemea  wbicb  bad  been  bi±erto  proposed,  and  he  was  not,  peHiaps,  fnlly  persa&ded 
that  those  achemes  coold  be  oo  modified  as  to  accompliah  the  desired  object.  Bat  on  this  occaaion  he 
seflDU  to  have  given  bia  aopport  to  Mr.  Grey's  motion,  with  a  sincere  deaire  that  it  might  prevail  The 
country  was  in  a  most  disastrous  atate ;  the  French  had  subdaed  all  their  enemiss  oa  tbe  Continent,  and 
England  was  left  to  maintain  the  conteat  aingle-banded ;  the  preasnre  of  commenjial  diflcaltiea  bad  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  soapeod  apecis  payments  by  law;  great  diatreas  prevailed  tbrougboat  tbe  nation ; 
there  was  moch  angry  feeling  and  deapondency  both  io  England  and  Scotland,  and  a  boatility  to  the  gov- 
enmeat  in  Ireland,  which  soon  after  resnlted  in  open  rebellion.  Under  these  oirenmatances,  Mr.  Fox  felt 
that  tbe  prospects  of  Qreat  Britaia  were  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  and  that  measures  were  called  for  oal* 
cdated  to  inspire  die  nalioa  with  inoraasad  eonfidenoe  and  interest  in  Ibe  govemaaeot.  As  essenlial  to 
tUs  end,  he  urged  a  refbrm  in  PatUament  wUdi  aboold  give  the  people  tbeir  jnst  riiare  io  Uie  Coastita' 
tion ;  and  he  took  oeeaalos,  at  Ae  same  time,  to  invei^  ag^nat  dw  neaanros  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  fannybg  en 
the  eoantry  to  the  brink  of  mfn. 

Tbia  speedi  bears  internal  evidence  (Shaving  been  cOTrected,  to  sosne  extant,  by  Mr.  Fox  or  Us  friends. 
WUIe  It  bas  all  tbe  elasUci^  of  spirit  and  rapidity  of  progress  wUch  mailt  bis  od>or  speeches,  it  haa 
greater  poKsh  and  baan^  than  most  of  his  parliamentary  eSbrte,  oapedally  is  an  adufcabls  passage 
toward  tfie  doae,  fat  whfadi  he  speaks  of  the  energy  imparted  to  the  aaeleat  repnUka  by  the  Spirit  of 
Libaity. 
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Sift, — Mooh  wkI  (^en  u  tbw  qoMttoa  hu 
been  disoosMd,  end  Ute  u  the  boar  ia,  I  feel  it 
my  dntj  to  niBlce  tome  obserraUoDa,  and  to  de- 
liver my  opioioa  <n  a  meunre  of  high  import- 
ance at  all  times,  hot  which,  at  the  present  pe> 
riod,  ii  become  infinitely  more  intereatiag  than 
ever. 

I  fear,  boweror,  that  my  ooaviotion  on  this  sab- 
Mmd*-  jeot  is  not  oommon  to  the  House.  I 
waiiTMS'i?*  four  that  we  aro  not  likely  to  be  agreed 
itooMMv.  M  to  the  importance  oTtha  meastire, 
DOT  u  to  tin  Moessity}  liaoe,  by  the  maiuter  in 
vhieh  it  baa  bten  diwiawi  this  sight,  I  foresee 
that,  so  jar  firom  being  oaanimooa  on  the  propo- 
ntioo,  we  diall  not  be  agreed  ae  to  Un  sitiiatioa 
and  oinramstaooeB  oTtha  coontrj  itaeli;  nnob  lesa 
oa  to  the  nature  the  meaaoics  wbid^  in  my 
mind,  that  sitnatioo  and  thoae  oiroDiaataBoat  inn 
perioosly  deaund.  I  oa»  not  enpprMs  my  a*. 
tooishment  at  the  tone  and  maaaer  of  gentlemen 
this  day.  The  argnoiMU  that  have  been  osed 
would  lead  the  aumd  to  belieTe  that  we  are  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  that  we  have 
no  proTooation  to  any  st^  for  improving  the  ben- 
efits we  oyoy,  or  retrieving  any  mislbrtane  that 
we  have  incurred.  To  persons  who  feel  this  to 
be  oar  sitnatioo,  every  propoaition  tending  to  me- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  country  must  be  sub- 
ject of  jealoosy  and  alarm ;  and  if  we  really  dif- 
fer so  widely  in  aeotiment  as  to  the  state  of  the 
country,  I  see  no  probabiUty  of  an  agreement  in 
any  measnre  that  it  pn^;iaaed.  All  that  part  of 
the  argument  against  reform  wbidi  lefaUes  to  the 
danger  of  innovation  is  strangely  misplaced  by 
those  who  think  with  me,  that,  so  far  from  pro- 
ooring  tbe  mere  cAaiici  of  praotieal  benefits  by  a 
refixm,  it  is  onfyhym  reform  that  we  can  have  a 
chance  of  rescuing  oarselves  from  a  state  o(  ex- 
treme peril  and  distress.  Such  is  my  view  of  oar 
sitnatioa.  I  think  it  is  so  periloas,  so  imminent, 
that  though  I  do  not  feel  conscioos  of  despair— 
an  emotion  which  the  heart  ought  not  to  admit — 
yet  it  comes  near  to  that  state  of  hasard  when 
the  sentiment  of  despair,  rather  than  of  hope,  may 
be  supposed  to  take  possession  of  the  mind.  I 
fiMl  myaelf  to  be  the  member  of  a  conununiry,  fn 
which  the  boldest  man,  without  any  imputation 
of  cowardice,  may  dread  that  we  are  not  merely 
approaching  to  a  state  of  extreme  peril,  bnt  of 
■bsolnte  dusdation;  and  with  this  conviction 
fmpreasad  upon  my  mind,  gentleiDen  wiU  not  be- 
bm  that  I  diaregard  all  the  gtmral  arguments 
that  hnvs  beea  need  against  tb»  motion  on  the 
■Dova  oC  tbe  danger  erf  ianevatioa  flromanjdisi*' 
■pMt  to  tha  bononUo  meraben  who  have  urged 
thaa,  or  to  the  iagenaity  with  irtdoh  they  have 
been  prcaaad,  bnt  becaosa  I  am  fimlj  persnad- 
od  they  are  totally  inaj^ioable  to  the  dr- 
nwitoiioes  oader  which  we  aa—e  to  the  diaena- 


*  Twoorthveepangnphaofllila  ipeedi  are  omit- 
ted, reUtiDg,  not  to  the  qnestioo  of  reform,  but  to  tiA 
cootesu  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt 


sion.  With  the  ideas  that  I  entertun,  I  can  not 
listen  for  a  moment  to  suggestions  that  are  appli- 
cable only  to  other  situatioas  and  to  other  times ; 
for  unless  we  are  resolved  posillanimooBly  to  wait 
the  approach  of  our  doom,  to  lie  down  and  die, 
we  must  take  bold  and  decisive  measorss  for  oar 
deliverance.  We  most  not  be  deterred  by  mean- 
er apprehensions.  We  most  combine  all  oar 
strength,  fortify  one  another  by  the  commonion 
of  oar  ooarage;  and,  by  a.  seasonable  exertion 
of  national  wisdom,  pntriotinn,  and  vigoi^  takn 
nwaaares  tot  the  ohanee  of  aalvatioa,  and  aoeomi- 
ter  with  anappalled  hsarts  all  ths  ^iiT,  fiir^ 
eign  and  internal — all  the  dai^srs  and  oatemi- 
ties  of  every  kind  which  press  ao  haanly  opoa 
OS.  Sooh  is  my  view  of  onr  present  emergency } 
and,  under  Uiis  impression,  I  can  not,  for  a  bmi- 
raent,  Itatea  to  tbe  argomeot  of  dan^  arisiay 
frDminnovation,Mnce  oar  minis  inevitsble  if  wn 
pursue  tbe  oaarse  wfaieb  liaa  braoght  i»  to  ^ 
brink  of  the  precipice. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  the  snbjeot  of  the 
proposition  that  has  been  made  to  us,  a^fafBHt 
I  must  take  notice  of  an  inunoatiao  uS^t^ 
that  has,  again  and  again,  been  flang  SlSfn^*? 
out  by  geaUemen  on  Uie  other  aide  of  MrSgrafck 
tbe  House  as  to  party  feelings,  ia  which  ihey  al 
feet  to  deplore  the  existeace  of  a  spirit  injorions 
to  the  wellhre  of  the  public.  I  suspect,  tbe 
freqaMit  repetition  «C  this  insinuation,  that  tbey 
are  dedroaa  making  it  believed,  or  that  thej 
understand  themselves  by  the  word  pnr^  feel- 
ings an  ui^Hinoi^ed  cnnbiliatiaa  of  men  for  the 
punmit  of  offiee  and  its  emtdninents,  the  eager- 
ness after  vAidi  leads  then  to  aot  i^nn  bdinga 
of  personal  enmity,  ill-will,  and  oi^wsitiaa  to  him 
Majesty's  muistan.  If  soch  be  their  interpret- 
atifw  of  party  foalings,  I  most  say  that  I  am  nt- 
terly  nnoonacious  of  any  snob  feeling ;  and  I  am 
awe  that  I  can  apeak  with  conAdenoe  for  taf 
frienda,  that  tbey  are  actuated  by  no  motives  <i 
so  debasing  a  nature.  But  if  they  understand 
by  party  feeltnga,  that  men  of  honor,  who  enter- 
tain similar  principles,  conceive  that  those  prin- 
ciples may  be  more  beneficially  and  snccessftiUy 
poraned  by  tbe  force  of  mntaal  rapport,  harmony, 
and  confidential  connection,  then  I  adopt  the  in- 
terpretation, and  have  no  aeniple  in  saying  that 
it  ia  an  advantage  to  the  country ;  an  advantage 
tothseaaseoftrathandtbeConstitDtien;  an  ad- 
vantage to  fleedem  and  humanity ;  an  advnnu 
age  to  whatever  howNreUe  ol^ect  tb^  may  be  e»- 
^ed  in,  that  men  pnrsae  it  with  tbe  tuitnd  fcroe 
of  party  foelhig;  tbaiiatosay,  panneit  vilfa  A* 
f-Ttflflimnn.  itsl.  nwd  tpiritTrkinh  the  nnmntsiM 
of  josl  eonfldenee  k  lOmly  to  ia^ire.  And  if  the 
honoraUe  gentlemeo  apply  this  dasci^itnm  of  par- 
ty feeling  to  the  imrsuit  in  which  we  are  engage^ 
I  am  equally  ready  to  say,  that  tbe  disastrous  oon- 
dition  of  tbe  empire  oaght  to  animate  and  mvig^ 
orate  the  onion  of  all  those  who  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  check  and  arrest  a  career  that  threatens  us 
vrith  such  inevitable  ruin ;  for,  surely,  those  wbfc 
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thmk  ttiat  party  is  a  good  thing  for  ordinary  occa- 
sions most  admit  that  it  is  pecaliarly  so  on  emer- 
gencies lik«  the  present.  It  is  pecaliarly  incum- 
batat  upon  men  who  feel  the  Talae  of  anited  ex- 
ertioii,  to  ooinbiae  all  their  strength  to  extricate 
the  vessel  when  in  danger  oT  being  stranded. 

But  gentleniea  wem  to  innnoatethat  Uiis  nn- 
Tb*  •jHcui.in  of  Motion  is  directed  more  against 
S::;:?*^:^^  J*"««  ^  mBa»BreB,  and  that  al- 
■j^TTw'*  iDsioBs  oaght  not  to  be  made  to  the 
■  conduct  of  particular  men.  It  is  not 
easy  to'analyze  this  sort  of  impatation,  Tor  it  is 
not  easy  to  disjoin  the  measure  Trom  its  author, 
nor  to  examine  the  origin  and  progress  of  any 
evil  without  also  inquirii^  into  and  somtinizing 
the  motives  and  the  conduct  of  the  persons  who 
gave  rise  to  it.  How,  for  instance,  is  it  possible 
for  na  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  partic- 
ular question  now  before  the  House,  without  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  personal  allusion  ?  We  complain 
Aat  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parlia- 
meat  is  deletftive.  How  does  this  complaint 
originate  T  From  the  conduct  of  the  majorities 
in  Parliament.  Does  not  this  natarally  lead  us 
to  iminin  wfwther  there  b  not  either  something 
fundamentally  erroneous  in  onr  mode  of  election, 
or  something  inoidentaUy  Tieioos  in  the  treatment 
of  those  majorities?  We  snrely  mast  be  per- 
mitted to  inquire  whether  the  hah  and  calamity 
of  whieb  we  eomplain  ts  inherent  in  the  institu- 
tion (in  wbiob  case  nothing  personal  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  ministers,  as  it  will  operate,  in  a 
mora  or  less  degree,  in  all  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  may  find  ourselves) ;  or  whether  it  is 
an  ocoasional  abuse  of  an  original  institution,  ap- 
plicable only  to  these  times  and  (o  these  men,  in 
which  case  they  are  peculiarly  guilty,  while  the 
system  of  repreeentaticMi  itself  ought  to  stand  ab- 
solved. 

I  put  the  question  in  this  way,  in  order  to  show 
that  a  eertain  degree  of  personality  is  insepara- 
ble from  the  discussion,  tad  that  gentlemen  can 
not  with  jnsttoe  aseribe  to  the  bitterness  of  party 
feelmgs,  what  Hows  oat  of  the  principle  of  free 
inquiry.  Indeed,  this  is  a  pregnant  example  of 
there  beii^  nothing  peculiarly  hostile  to  persons 
in  this  sobjeot;  it  is  not  a  thing 'now  taken  up 
for  the  first  time,  meditated  and  conoeired  in  par- 
ticniar  hostility  to  the  right  honorable  the  Chan- 
eellor  <X  the  Exchequer.  Be  it  remembered, 
Bafcna  wtr  ^  himself  has  again  and  agam 

?3S^nSihiS  patronized  the  same 

wMm[wm«d  measure,  and  that  on  all  the  occa- 
bj  Mr.  ot  ^.^^^  ^  which  he  has  brought  it  for- 
ward it  has  invariably  received  my  approbation 
and  support.  When  he  brought  it  forward  Rrat, 
in  the  year  1782,  in  a  time  of  war  and  of  severe 
public  calamity,  I  gave  to  the  proposition  my 
feeble  support.  Again,  when  he  brought  it  for- 
ward in  17^3,  at  a  time  when  I  was  in  a  high 
office  in  bis  Majesty's  service,  I  gave  it  my  so;>- 
poit.  Again,  in  1T85,  when  the  right  honora- 
ble gentleman  himself  was  in  jAuob,  ud  reoewed 
bis  propositioii,  It  hid  my  cooateaanoe  and  sup- 
port. I  have  invariably  declared  myself  a  fHend 
to  parliamentary  reform,  by  whonisoevn-  propos- ; 
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ed ;  and  though  in  all  the  discussions  that  have 
taken  place,  I  have  had  occasion  to  express  my 
doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  particular  mode, 
I  have  never  hesitated  to  say  that  the  principle 
itself  was  beneficial;  and  that  though  not  called 
for  with  the  urgency  which  some  persms,  and, 
among  others,  the  right  bonorabln  gentleman, 
declarad  to  exbt,  1  constantly  was  of  opinion 
that  it  onght  not  to  be  discouraged.  Now,  how- 
ever, tiiat  all  doubt  tipni  the  subjeot  b  removed 
1^  the  pressure  (rf  onr  calamities,  and  the  dread* 
fol  alternative  seems  to  be,  whether  wA  shall 
sink  into  the  most  abject  thraldom,  or  contmoe 
in  the  same  course  until  we  are  driven  into  the 
horrors  of  anarchy,  I  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  plan  of  recurring  to  the  princi- 
ple or  melioration  which  fbe  Constitution  points 
out,  is  become  a  desideratum  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  Between  the  alternatives  of  base 
and  degraded  slaveiy  on  the  one  side,  or  of  tn- 
muUnous,  though,  probably,  short-lived  anarchy 
on  the  other,  though  no  man  would  hesitate  to 
make  his  choice,  yet,  if  there  be  a  course  obvious 
and  practicable,  i^ich,  without  either  violence 
or  innovaticm,  may  lead  us  back  to  the  vigor  we 
have  lost,  to  the  energy  that  has  been  stifled,  to 
the  independence  thathns  been  nndermined,  and 
yet  [Ireserve  every  thing  in  its  place,  a  moment 
ought  not  to  be  lost  in  embracing  the  chanee 
which  this  fortunate  provision  of  the  British  sys- 
tem has  made  (or  British  safety. 

This  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  not  an  opinion 
merely  founded  upon  theory,  bnt  upon  Ko  ufanwnt 
actual  observation  of  what  is  passing  S^^^^ilSdw 
in  the  world.  I  conceive  that  if  we  ^^^^ 
are  not  resolved  to  shut  our  eyes  to  f™—- 
the  instructive  lessons  of  the  times,  we  must  be 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  seasonable  conces- 
sion. I  see  nothing  in  what  is  called  the  lament- 
able example  of  France,  to  prove  to  me  that 
timely  acquiescence  with  the  desires  of  the  peo- 
ple is  more  dangerous  than  obstioiue  resistance  to 
their  demands ;  bat  die  sitnations  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France  are  so  essentially  diflerent,  there 
is  so  little  in  common  between  the  character  of 
England  at  this  day,  and  the  obaraoter  of  Fraaee 
at  the  oommencement  of  the  Hevohition,  that  it 
b  impossible  to  reason  apon  them  from  pari^  of 
circumstances  or  of  character.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me,  I  am  sure,  to  enter  into  any  analy^ 
of  the  essential  diflerence  between  the  character 
of  a  people  that  had  been  kept  for  ages  in  the 
barbarism  of  servitude,  and  a  people  who  have 
enjoyed  for  so  long  a  time  the  light  of  freedom. 
But  we  have  no  occasion  to  go  to  France  for 
examples ;  another  country,  nearer  to  our  hearts, 
with  which  we  are  better  acquainted,  opens  to 
ns  a  book  so  legible  and  clear,  that  be  must  be 
blind  indeed  who  u  not  able  to  draw  from  it 
warning  and  instraotion ;  it  holds  fortk  a  leasoa 
whioh  n  intelligible  to  dollness  itself.  Let  as 
look  to  Ireland,  and  see  how  remarkably  tba  ar* 
gomMts  and  reasoning  of  diis  day  tally  with  the 
argaments  and  reasonii^  that  nnfortaoBtely  pre- 
vuled  in  die  suter  kingdom,  and  by  which  the 
Kii^a  muiBtnrrwera  fiually  able  to  overpower 
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the  voice  of  tmsod  ud  pfttrkrtinn,  and  stifle  all 
attentioa  to  the  pnjwcs  end  apjdicaUoDS  of  the 
peopk. 

It  ii  impoeMMe  ftv  any  eoinoidenoe  to  be  more 
ijfaMikMt  perfect.  We  are  told  that  there  are 
ka/u'uU'*'  in  England,  as  it  is  said  there  were 
gJJ^'J;^.  in  Ireland,  a  flmallnamber  of  persons 
%nAinii.  desirous  of  throwing  the  coantry  into 
ooafuBion,  and  of  alienating  the  affections  of  the 
people  from  the  established  goTerament.  Per- 
mit me,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  passing  to  observe,  that 
the  ri^ht  honorable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
oheqaer  did  not  represent  my  learned  friend  [Mr. 
Erskine]  qnita  correctly,  when  he  stated  that  my 
learned  friend  admitted  the  existence  of  sacb  men. 
On  the  contrary,  the  argument  of  my  learned 
friend  was  bypotbeUeal ;  be  said,  t/*  it  be  tme, 
M  it  is  10  iDdoBtriousty  asMrted,  that  sacb  and 
■ooh  men  do  exist  in  Uie  ooontry,  then  sorely  in 
wisdom  yon  oagbt  to  prevent  their  nomber  from 
iooiMstog,  by  timely  ooaoiliation  of  the  body  of 
modenUe  men  who  desira  only  rafixm.  lo  this 
opinion  I  perfecdy  acqaieeee  with  my  learned 
firieod.  I  believe  that  the  nomber  of  persons 
who  are  disoontented  with  the  government  of 
the  country,  and  who  desire  to  overthrow  it,  is 
very  small  indeed.  Bat  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman [Mr.  Pitt]  says  that  the  friends  of  moder- 
ate reform  are  few,  and  that  no  advantage  is  to 
be  gained  by  cwiceding  to  this  very  small  body 
what  will  not  satisfy  the  violent,  which,  he  con- 
tends, is  the  more  numerous  party ;  and  he  rebe- 
meotly  demands  lo  know  whom  he  is  to  divide,  ^ 
whom  to  separate,  and  what  benefit  he  is  to  , 
tain  from  this  eurrender?  To  this  I  answe^ 
that  if  there  be  two  bodies  [the  rash  and  the 
moderate],  it  is  wisdom,  it  ia  policy,  to  prevent 
the  one  from  falling  into  the  other,  by  grantinir 
to  the  moderate  w&t  iajost  and  reasonable.  If 
the  ailment  of  die  rigbt  honorable  gentluaan 
be  correct,  the  necessity  for  concession  is  more 
imperious ;  it  is  only  by  these  means  that  yon 
can  check  the  spirit  of  proselytism,  and  prevent 
a  cooverrioo  that  by-and-by  will  be  too  formida- 
ble for  yon  to  resist.  Mark  this,  and  see  how  it 
applies  to  the  precedent  of  Ireland.  In  the  re- 
port that  has  been  made  by  the  Parliament  of 
that  kingdom  on  the  present  disorders,  it  is  said 
that,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1791,  there  existed 
some  societies  in  that  country  which  harbored 
the  desire  of  separation  from  England,  and  which 
wished  to  set  np  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  report  does  not  state  what  was  tfae 
preoisa  namber  of  tboee  aoeietiM  in  1791 ;  it  de- 
olares,  bowever,  that  the  namber  waa  nnall  and 
insignlfloaBt.  From  mtaHi  beginnings,  however, 
tbey  have  iocrMsed  to  the  alarming  namber  of 
one  btmdred  thoasand  men  in  the  province  of 
Ulsler  only.  By  what  means  have  they  so  in- 
onased,  and  who  are  the  proselytes  that  swell 
their  nambers  to  so  gigantic  a  size  7  Obviously 
the  men  who  had  no  such  design  originally ;  ob- 
viooaly  tfae  persons  who  had  no  other  abject  in 
view  in  all  the  petitions  which  they  presented, 
than  Catholic  emancipation  and  reform  in  Par- 
liament.   This  is  also  admitted  by  the  report. 


The  ^irit  of  reform  spread  over  the  eonntry; 
they  made  hnmble,  earnest,  and  repeated  appli- 
catiotts  to  the  Castle*  for  redress;  Int  there  ih^ 
foondaflxad  determiaation  to  resist  every  olaim, 
and  a  rooted  aversion  to  every  thing  that  bore 
even  the  ecSor  of  reform.  They  made  their  ap- 
plications to  all  the  ooosiderable  characters  in 
the  country,  who  bad  on  ibrmer  occasions  diatin- 
guisbed  themselves  by  exertions  in  the  popular 
cause ;  and  of  these  justly  eminent  men  I  desire 
to  speak  as  I  feel,  with  the  utmost  respect  for 
their  talents  and  virtues.  But,  unfortunately, 
they  were  so  alarmed  by  the  Freneb  Revolution, 
and  by  the  cry  which  had  been  so  artfully  set  ap 
by  ministers,  of  the  danger  of  infection,  that  they 
could  not  listen  to  the  complaint.  What  was  the 
oonseqnence  ?  These  bodies  of  men,  who  found 
it  vain  to  expeot  it  from  the  government  at  the 
Castle,  or  from  the  I^iament,  and  having  no 
where  else  to  reoar  for  redress,  joined  the  aoeie- 
ties,  which  the  report  accoses  of  oheririiing  tbe 
desire  of  separMiao  from  England;  and  became 
eonverta  to  all  those  nctioos  of  extravagant  and 
frantic  ambition,  vrhioh  the  report  lays  to  Aeir 
charge,  and  which  threaten  ooaseqoeaces  so 
dreadful  and  alarming  that  no  man  can  contem- 
plate them  without  horror  and  dismay. 

What,  then,  is  ^e  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
this  example,  but  that  the  comparatively  small 
societies  of  1791  became  strong  and  formidable 
by  the  accession  of  the  many  who  had  nothing 
in  common  with  tbem  at  tbe  outset  ?  I  wish  it 
were  possible  for  us  to  draw  tbe  line  more  accu- 
rately between  the  small  number  that  the  report 
describes  to  have'  had  miscbievoos  objects  orig- 
inally ia  view,  and  the  numeroos  bodiea  who 
were  made  converts  by  the  oe^eet  of  tbur  peti- 
tion lar  eonstitaticaal  rights.  Is  it  imprcbabla 
that  the  original  few  were  not  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  thotuaad  In  namber?  What,  then,  do  I 
learn  from  this  ?  That  the  impolitic  and  onjoit 
refusal  of  govwmment  to  attend  to  the  applie*- 
tions  of  tbe  moderate,  made  eighty  or  oioetf 
thousand  proselytes  from  moderation  to  violence.* 
This  is  the  lesson  which  the  bode  of  Ireland  ex- 
hibits 1  Can  you  refuse  your  assent  to  the  mor- 
al ?  Will  any  man  argue,  that  if  reform  had 
been  conceded  to  tbe  eighty  or  ninety  thousand 
moderate  petitioners,  you  would  have  this  day  to 
deplore  the  union  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
bent  on  objects  so  extensive,  so  alarming,  so  ca- 
lamitous ?  I  wish  to  warn  you  by  this  example. 
Every  argoment  that  yoa  have  heard  used  this 
day  vras  used  at  Dublin.  In  tbe  short-sighted 
pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  government,  th^ 
tamed  a  deaf  ear  to  the  snpplioant;  they  have 
now,  perhaps,  in  the  opea  field  to  brave  the  aa- 
sertm*.  Unwarned,  antntored  by  examjde,  are 
yoa  still  to  go  on  with  the  same  eoBtemptuous 
and  stubborn  pride?  I  by  no  means  think  that 
Great  Britain  is  at  this  moment  in  tbe  same  sit- 
tiation  as  Ireland.  I  by  no  means  think  that  the 

*  The  resideoeeef  die  Lord  Lientenaat  oflreUnd. 

*  Tbe  Mdetios  sp^eo  of  ware  those  of  the  Uiuted 
Irishmen,  which  embraced  a  pretty  large  part  of  tbe 
entire  popolatwn  in  some  parts  of  tbt  island. 
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diseoolent*  of  this  conntiy  haTe  risea  to  aach  a 
heiffht  u  to  make  ui  fear  for  the  goiwral  peace 
of  Sue  coontry ;  but  I  depcsoate  the  conna  vhich 
bas  beeo  pnrfloed  ia  Ir^ad.  What  Englaad  ia 
DOW,  Ireland  was  in  1791.  What  was  said  (rf* 
the  few,  tbey  have  now  ap|4ied  to  the  many ; 
and  as  there  ara  disconteats  in  this  ocraotry^ 
whiah  we  can  nuther  dissembie  nor  conceal,  let 
us  not,  by  an  unwise  and  criminal  disdain,  irri- 
tate and  fret  them  into  \ioleDce  and  disorder. 
The  disoontenls  may  happily  subside  \  bat  a  man 
most  be  sangnine  indeed  in  hu  temper,  or  dull 
in  his  intellect,  if  he  would  leave  to  the  opera- 
tion of  chance  what  he  might  more  certainly  ob- 
tain by  the  eseroise  of  resaon.  Every  thing  that 
n*  niMiiv  ^  ^^^^  urgent  to  the  minds  oS  En- 
x^XlTic"  ^'i^bmen  presses  npon  us;  in  the  crit- 
tm^tm-  icai  moment  at  which  I  now  address 
you,  a  day,  an  hour,  ought  not  to  elapse, 
vitboat  giving  to  ounelves  the  chance  of  thb 
reoovery.  When  government  is  daily  present- 
ing itself  in  the  shajM  of  weakness  that  bordera 
OB  dissolotioii — unequal  to  all  the  fonctioos  of 
useful  strength,  and  formidable  only  in  pernicious 
fMH-mption — weiUc  in  power,  and  strong  only  in 
influence  am  I  to  be  told  that  such  a  state  of 
Uiings  can  go  on  with  safety  to  any  branch  of 
the  Constitution  ?  If  men  think  that,  under  the 
impression  of  such  a  system,  we  oaa  go  on  with- 
out a  recurrence  to  first  principles,  they  ai^ue 
in  direct  opposition  to  all  theory  and  all  practice. 
These  discontents  can  not,  in  their  nature,  sub- 
aide  under  detected  weakness  and  exposed  inca- 
pacity. In  their  prepress  and  increase  (and  in- 
orease  tbey  must),  who  shall  say  that  a  direc- 
tion can  be  given  to  the  torrent,  or  that,  having 
brekea  iu  iKmnds,  it  can  be  liept  from  over- 
whelming the  eoufltry  T  Sir,  it  is  not  th^  part 
of  statesmen,  it  is  not  the  part  rational  beings, 
to  amuse  ourselves  with  soch  (Ulaoious  dreams; 
we  must  not  sit  down  and  lameot  over  our  hap- 
less Kituation  -,  we  must  not  deliver  ourselves  up 
to  an  imbecile  despondency  that  would  hasten 
the  appFoach  of  danger;  but,  by  a  seasonable 
and  vigorous  measure  of  wisdom,  meet  it  with  a 
sufficient  and  a  seasonable  remedy.  We  may  be 
disappointed.  We  may  fail  in  the  application, 
for  DO  man  can  be  certain  of  his  footing  on 
ground  .that  is  unexplored ;  but  we  shall  at  least 
have  a  chance  for  sucoess — we  shall  at  least  do 
what  belongs  to  legislators  and  to  rational  beings 
f»  the  oceadon,  and  I  have  con6denoe  that  oar 
eflbrts  would  not  be  in  vain.  I  say  that  we  should 
give  oorselvea  a  ehance,  and,  I  may  add,  the  beat 
ohance  for  deliverance;  since  it  would  exhibit 
to  tbe  eountiy  a  proof  that  we  had  oon(|aered 
tbe  first  great  difficulty  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
bettering  our  condition — that  we  bad  conquered 
ourselves.  We  had  given  a  generous  triumph 
to  reason  over  prejudice ;  we  had  given  a  death- 
blow to  those  miserable  distinctions  of  Whig  and 
Tory,  nnder  which  the  warfare  bos  been  main- 
tained between  pride  and  privilege,  and,  through 
tbe  contention  of  our  rival  jealousies,  the  genu- 
ine rights  of  the  many  have  been  gradually  un- 
dermined and  frittered  away.    I  say,  that  this 


would  be  giving  us  the  best  ohanoe;  beoaBsa, 
seeing  every  thing  go  on  from  bed  to  worse 
seeing  tbe  progieas  ^  the  most  soandalons  waste 
eoantenanoed  by  the  most  criminal  eooHd«Hse, 
and  that  the  ^rontery  of  corruption  no  longer 
requires  the  mask  of  concealment — seeing  liber- 
ty daily  infringed,'*  and  the  vital  springs  of  the 
nation  iosnffioient  tor  tbe  extravagance  of  a  dis- 
sipated govemmeRt,  I  most  believe  that,  unless 
the  people  are  mod  or  stupid,  they  will  suspect 
that  there  is  something  fundamentally  vicious  in 
our  ^tem,  and  which  no  reform  woidd  be  equal 
to  correct.  Then,  to  prevent  all  this,  and  to  try 
if  we  can  efiect  a  reform  without  touching  the 
main  pillars  of  tbe  Constitution,  without  chang- 
ing its  forms,  or  disturbing  the  harmony  of  its 
parts,  without  putting  any  thing  out  of  its  place, 
or  abating  the  securities  whioh  we  justly  bold 
to  be  so  sacred,  is,  1  say,  tbe  only  ohanoe  wbieb 
we  have  for  retrieving  oar  mislbrtnnea  by  tbe 
road  of  quiet  and  traoqnitQty,  and  by  wbioh  na- 
tioBal  strength  may  be  reeovered  without  dis- 
turbutg  tbe  property  of  a  ungle  individoaL 

It  hu  been  said  that  the  House  possesses  the 
oonfldenoe  of  tbe  country  as  much  as  a««it  p*ti- 
ever.  This,  in  truth,  »  as  much  as  uwHt<uH,M 
to  say  that  his  Majesty's  ministers 
possess  the  confidence  ot  the  country  KrfSIUiof 
in  the  same  degree  as  ever,  since  the  nouuirj. 
majority  of  the  House  support  .and  applaud  the 
measures  of  the  government,  and  give  their  coun- 
tenance to  all  the  evils  which  we  are  doomed  to 
endure.  I  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  any 
proposition  so  unaccountable  advanced  by  any 
person  connected  with  ministers,  partionluly  as 
the  noble  Lord  [Hairi^esbury]  had,  bat  a  sMteoee 
or  two  before,  acknowledged  that  there  had  been, 
to  be  sore,  a  number  of  petitions  presented  to  bfi 
Majesty  for  the  dismission  of  his  mmistats.  Tbe 
one  assertion  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  oth- 
er, anlesa  be  means  to  assert  that  the  petitions 
whioh  have  been  presented  to  the  Throne  are  of 
no  importance.  The  noble  Lord  can  hardly,  I 
think,  speak  in  this  oontemptoous  manner  dte 
petitions  from  Middlesex,  London,  Westminster, 
Surrey,  Hampshire,  York,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
and  many  other  places,  unless  he  means  to  insin- 
uate that  tbey  ore  proolk  only  of  our  very  great 
industry,  and  that  they  are  not  the  genuine  sense 
of  the  districts  from  which  tbey  come.  If  the 
Bobte  Lord  ascribes  them  to  our  industry,  he  gives 
OS  credit  for  much  more  merit  d  that  kind  than 
we  are  entitled  to.  It  certainly  b  not  tbe  pecul- 
iar oharacleristio  of  tbe  present  Opposition,  that 
tbey  are  very  industrious  in  agitating  the  publie 
mind.  But,  grant  to  the  noble  Lord  bis  position- 
be  it  to  our  industry  that  all  these  petitions  are  to 
be  ascribed.  If  industry  could  procure  tbsm,  was 
it  our  moderation,  our  good  will  and  forbearanoe, 
that  have  made  ns,  for  more  than  fourteen  years^ 
relax  from  this  indnstry,  and  never  bring  forward 

*  This  refers  to  (be  operation  of  the  Tresson  sad 
Sedition  Bills,  which  restricted  the  boldiog  of  pah- 
lio  meetings,  extended  the  laws  of  high  treason,  and 
sabjected  persons  foand  gailty  of  seditions  Ubela  to 
transportation  beyond  the  seas. 
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tiNM  petltioin  UBiil  wnrT  No,  or,  it  ii  not  to 
oar  iaimtry  tlut  they  am  to  bs  BMribed  now, 
nor  tc  oar  forbevanoe  that  they  did  not  come 
before.  HmdoUo  land  will  not  giTsni  credit  lew 
tbiilbrbeuuiae;  and  the  conaeqoraoe  ia,  that  Im 
mutt  own,  apoa  bU  impatatioo  of  industiy,  that 
the  present  is  tbe  first  time  that  we  were  tore  of 
tbe  people,  and  that  these  petitions  are  a  proof 
that  at  length  the  confidence  of  tbe  pet^Ie  in 
tninistera  is  shaken.  That  it  is  so,  it  is  in  vain 
for  the  noble  Lord  to  deny.  Tbey  who  in  former 
times  were  eager  to  show  tbeir  confidenoe  by  ad- 
dreasea  have  now  been  as  eager  to  expreaa  their 
disapprobation  in  petitions  for  their  retnoral. 
How,  then,  can  we  say  ttuA  the  confideooe  of  tiie 
ftofit  is  not  shaken  ?  Is  conAdeMe  .to  be  id- 
wsys  against  the  people,  and  mm  fin-  themf 
It  ii  a  aoteble  arguiteiit,  that  because  wedonot 
find  at  the  gmunU  tbOiom  very  malarial  obangaa 
in  the  repreeentation,  tbe  sentiments  of  tbe  peofrfe 
oootiaoe  the  same,  in  favor  of  the  war,  and  in  b- 
Tor  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  The  very  groond 
of  tbe  present  discossion  gives  the  answer  to  this 
BigumeDt.  Why  do  we  agitate  tbe  question  of 
parliammtary  refonn  ?  Why,  bat  becMse  a  gen- 
eral election  doa  not  afford  to  tht  ptopk  the  means 
of  txpr€tting  thtir  vmim  bicaiat  tkit  Hmue  it  not 
a  $uffici«nt  reprtttmtative  of  tkt  ptopU.  Gentle- 
hk*  nuuB  '"'^    v^^ing  in  this  circle, 

th*  When  we  contend  that  ministers  have 
not  tbe  eon&denee  of  the  people,  Hmj 
tell  us  that  tbe  House  of  Commons  it  the  bithfol 
mprM«tatiT«oftbeienseoftheooantry.  When 
we  assert  that  the  repreeentation  is  delhotive,  and 
■bow,  from  the  petitHUu  to  the  Thnue,  that  the 
House  doss  not  speak  the  TMee  itf  the  people,  they 
tarn  to  Uie  general  deiaioD,  mad  lay,  that  at  this 
period  the  pe<^le  had  an  i^qMrtanity  of  dioaung 
fiuthfolOTgaiH  of  their  opinion;  and  beoause  very 
little  or  no  change  has  talwo  place  in  tberefnsent* 
ation,  the  sense  of  the  people  must  be  the  same. 
Sir,  it  is  in  vun  for  gentlemen  to  shelter  themselves 
by  this  mode  of  reasmiog.  We  assert  that,  un- 
der the  preeent  form  and  practice  of  eleotioas,  we 
can  not  expect  to  sea  any  remarkable  change  pro- 
duced by  a  general  election.  We  most  argne  from 
experience.  Let  as  look  back  to  the  period  d'tbe 
American  war.  It  will  not  be  denied  by  the  right 
honorable  gentleman,  Uiat  toward  the  and  of  the 
war,  it  beoame  extremely  unpopular,  and  that  the 
King's  ministers  \tMt  the  coofidenoeof  the  aatira. 
In  the  year  1 780  a  dissolution  lock  plaoe,  and  tfaeo 
it  was  oalarally  imagined  by  superfloial  obeerven, 
who  did  not  examine  iha  real  state  of  tbe  repre- 
■eot^i<Ni,  that  the  people  wonU  have  returned  a 
House  of  Commons  that  would  have  unequivo- 
cally spoken  their  sentimeBts  oa  tbe  ocoasiiHi. 
What  was  the  case  7  I  am  able  to  speak  with 
oonaiderable  precision.  At  that  time  I  was  much 
j,,,^,,^^  more  than  I  am  at  present  to  tbe  way 
g«B  uw^.  of  knowing  perscmally  the  individuals 
ctoMofUM  returned,  and  of  making  an  accurate 
AmnaDwu.  g^t^^jg      n,g  accessioD  gained  to 

the  popular  side  by  that  election.  I  can  take 
upon  me  to  say,  that  the  change  was  very  small 
indeed :  not  more  than  three  or  four  persons  were 


added  to  the  number  of  those  who  had  fnm  the 
b^inniag  oppoeed  the  disastrous  career  of  the 
minisMn  in  diat  war.  I  remember  that,  upon 
that  ooeaiiaii,  Lord  North  made  use  of  [H«cisely 
the  same  argument  as  that  vrfaich  is  now  brought 
forward:  "What  I"  said  he;  "  can  you  eootend 
the  war  is  unpopular,  after  die  declaration  in  its 
tnot  that  the  people  have  made  1^  their  (dioioe 
of  representatives?  The  general  election  is  the 
proof  that  the  war  oootinues  to  be  the  war  <tf  the 
pec^le  of  England."  Suoh  wasthe  argnmeotof 
Lord  North,  and  yert  it  was  notoriously  otherwise ; 
so  notoriously  otherwise,  that  the  right  honorable 
gentleman,  the  present  Chanoellor  of  the  Exdwq- 
oer,  made  a  just  and  striking  use  of  it,  to  demo** 
strata  the  neoeasi^  of  periiameataryrelbiiB.'  He 
rcAned  to  this  event  as  to  a  demontralion  trf"  this 
doetrine.  "  Ton  see,"  said  be, "  that  so  defeet. 
tve,  so  tnadeqaate  is  prassat  piactioe,  at  least 
of.  the  elective  fraotdiise,  that  no  impression  of 
national  calamity,  noeonvicUon  of  ministerial  er- 
ror, no  abborrenoe  of  disastrous  war,  is  sufficient 
to  stand  against  that  eormpt  inflaenoe  which  hss 
mixed  itself  with  election,  and  -wbicb  drowns  and 
stifles  the  pedlar  voice."  Upon  this  etalemrat, 
and  upon  this  unanswerable  argument,  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  acted  in  tbe  year  1782. 
Wbeo  he  proposed  a  parliamenlaiy  reform,  he 
did  it  expressly  on  the  ground  of  tbe  experience 
of  1780,  and  be  made  an  explicit  declaratioa, 
that  we  had  no  other  security  by  which  to  guard 
ooisdves  against  the  retam  of  the  Mr.pitt^M>- 
same  evils.  He  repeated  tins  wsning 
inl783aBdfail78ff.  It  was  the  lead- ™^ 
ing  priaeiple  of  his  oondnot.  "Without  a  re- 
fonn," said  he,  "tbe natioaoaniMtbesafe;  this 
war  maybe  put  an  end  tOibntwhat  wQl  protoot 
yon  against  another?  Asjwrtainlyas  ihesimt 
which  engendered  tbe  present  war  aetaates  tbe 
secret  oooncils  of  the  Crown,  will  you,  under  the 
influence  of  a  defective  representatioa,  be  in- 
v(Hved  again  in  new  wars,  and  in  similar  calam- 
ities." This  was  his  argument  in  1782;  this 
was  his  prophecy;  and  the  right  hooorable  gen- 
tleman was  a  true  proidiet.  Precisely  as  he  pro- 
Douooed  it,  the  event  happened ;  another  war  took 
plaoe ;  end  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  coondered  as 
an  aggravation  of  its  character  that  it  b  at  least 
equal  in  disastw  to  tbe  war  of  which  the  right 
booorable  gendeman  complained.  The  defect 
representation,"  he  said,  "  is  tbe  national  dis- 
esae ;  and  imlese  yoo  ajqdy  a  remedy  direetfy  to 
ti»t  disease,  you  must  inevitaUy  the  eonse- 
qnenoes  with  «riiioh  it  is  pngnnot"  With  snob 
an  authority,  can  any  man  deny  that  I  reasoa 
right  ?  Did  not  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
demonstrate  his  case  ?  Good  God  I  what  a  (ate 
is  that  of  tbe  right  honorable  gentleman,  and  in 

*  This  was  in  Mr.  Pitfs  speetdi  in  &Tor  afParii* 
mentary  Refarm,  delivered  in  1783;  and  we  have 
here  a  striking  Instance  cS  die  dexterity  and  Ibrca 
with  which  Hr.  Fox  took  the  aiigumenu  of  his  oppo- 
nents and  tamed  them  •gaioit  themselves.  Tba 
pangency  and  aloqnence  with  which  be  tons  npoD 
Mr.  Pitt  at  the  dose  of  tfte  parsgiapfa,  are  snipiising- 
l7Sreat. 
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what  ft  ■Me  of  wUmioal  ooatndietion  dou  be 
Aaodl  Dariag  the  whole  aoorse  itf  hii  ednuD- 
iltfatioii,  end  putiealirly  during  the  eoune  oT 
the  preMBt  wtx,  ever;  prediction  thu  he  faea 
made,  erniy  hope  that  be  haa  held  oat,  every 
prophecy  that  he  hag  hazarded,  baa  Ailed ;  hie 
has  disappiHnied  the  expectations  that  he  has 
raiaed ;  and  eveiy  promiM  that  he  haa  given  has 
proved  to  be  iallacioas ;  yet,  for  these  very  dee- 
lanUiooi,  and  notwithstiundii^  these  failures,  we 
have  oalled  him  a  wise  minister.  We  have  givMi 
him  oar  oonfidenoe  on  aocoant  of  his  predictions, 
and  have  oontinaed  it  upon  their  failare.  The 
omly  instance  in  whioh  tw  really  predicted  what 
has  come  to  pass,  we  treated  with  stabborn  ia- 
eredality.  In  1786,  he  proooaooed  the  awfiil 
prt^becy,  "  Withoat  a  parliameotary  reform  the 
nation  wiil  be  plunged  into  new  wars;  witbont 
a,  parUameotaiy  reftmn  yon  can  not  be  safe 
againat  bad  miiusters^  nor  ean  sven  good  minis- 
ten  4ie  of  use  to  yon."  Saeh  was  bis  predic- 
tion ;  and  it  has  oome  upon  us.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  whole  life  of  the  right  bontwable  gentleman, 
from  that  period,  bad  been  destined  Provi- 
dence for  tfae  illustration  of  bis  warning.  If  we 
were  disposed  to  eoosider  htm  as  a  rral  enthu- 
siast, and  a  bigot  in  divinatioo,  we  might  be  apt 
to  tbink  that  be  had  himself  taken  measnrea  for 
the  verffioatum  of  his  prophecy ;  for  he  might  now 
exclaim  to  us,  with  the  proud  fervor  of  success, 
Yoa  eee  the  consequence  <tf  not  listening  to  the 
oracle.  I  told  you  what  would  happen ;  it  is 
troa  that  your  destruction  is  complete ;  I  have 
pimped  yon  into  a  new  war;  I  have  exhausted 
yoa  aa  a  p0»lde;  I  have  Imiught  you  to  the 
brink  of  rain,  bat  I  told  yoa  beforehand  what 
woald  happen;  I  ttdd  yoa  tint,  without  a  leftma 
ia  the  rapreeentatioa  of  the  peojrie,  no  mhiister, 
bowmrTOe,eoaldHiTeyaa;  youdtitieimimt 
muamM,  and  yea  takt  Ikt  eoMCfiinwt/" 

The  right  booonble  gentleman  •peaks,  air,  of 
Aomrttb*  the  strength  of  government.  But  what 
■rBaMuftan  lympiom  of  strength  does  it  exhibit  ? 
Mnn(Uiofi>w  Is  it  the  cordioit'ty  of  all  the  branches 
ofthe  natiooalforoefo  IsittbeAar- 


*  The  keenness  of  the  aarcasm  involved  in  these 
qneationa  will  be  seen  by  adverting  to  the  state  of 
theoowntry  at  this  tame,  which  waa  partially  referred 
toiadwlBtnidnetkn.  AbootanaQthbdbre,thefie0t 
at  Splthead  bad  broken  oat  bto  a  general  mntiny, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  meaanres  of  Parliament  de- 
signed to  remove  their  discontent,  they  had  renewed 
the  nnitiny  only  (bar  days  previous  to  the  delivery  of 
thu  speech.  The  King,  as  head  of  the  "  execntivo 
power,"  felt  so  much  pressed  by  the  snpopnlari^  of 
Ur.  Pitt,  Aat  he  was  supposed  to  be  aerioaaly  con- 
terapIatiagaebangeofmfaiisEen.  Mr.  Fox  also  al- 
ladea  to  die  wide-spread  oomnerdal  iiinlmiMS 
meots,  the  auspenaioD  uf  specie  pqrments,  the  gen- 
eral dtitreaa  which  prevailed  atoong  the  people, 
their  loaa  o(  energy  and  spirit  as  the  aatnral  conse- 
quence, the  diminished  reaonrces  of  the  government, 
and  the  victoriea  of  France  on  the  Conthienl^  which 
had  left  Kngland  tocontinne  die  war  aloae.  In  od- 
dlthM  to  thia,  he  refer*  to  die  lavish  ezpendftares  of 
the  government,  and  the  fimnitiam  shown  to  their 
friends  and  adherents. 


mmy  that  happily  reigna  in  all  Ae  dapartmeBtt 
of  the  flxeontive  power  ?  IsittbereoipnMMla/^ 
ft(Xu>n  that  BObaista  between  the  government  and 
the  people?  Ia  it  in  the  tiwrnr  with  which  the 
peoj^e  are  eager  to  carry  into  execution  the 
measures  of  the  admiustration,  from  the  heart- 
felt conviction  that  ibey  are  founded  in  wisdom, 
favorable  to  their  own  freedom,  and  calcnlated 
for  national  bappineaa  ?  Is  it  because  our  le- 
sonrees  a^e  flooriabing  and  notoncbed,  because 
our  vig(H-  is  andiminisbed,  beoanse  our  spirit  is 
animated  by  sncoeaa,  and  oar  ooaiage  by  our 
glory?  Ia  it  becaose  government  have,  in  a 
perilona  sitnation,  when  they  have  been  obliged 
to  call  npon  the  oooatry  for  saoriAoea,  shewn  a 
conciliating  tenderaeai  and  regard  fiv  the  rigfali 
of  the  peo^e,  as  well  as  a  Aa^ced  disintsrasted* 
ness  awl  fiirbearaaoe  on  their  own  parts,  by  wbioh 
they  hate,  in  an  exemplarf  manner,  mad*  their 
own  eooaomj  to  keep  pace  with  the  inereiMd 
demands  fiir  theptddie  anTioe?  An  these  tba 
sources  of  the  strength  of  gorcrament?  I  for- 
bear, sir,  to  push  the  inqoiry.  I  forbear  to  al- 
lude more  partioaiarly  to  symptoms  which  no 
man  can  contem|date  at  this  moment  withoat 
grief  and  dismny*  It  is  not  the  declarations  (tf 
right  honorable  gentl«nen  that  oonatituta  the 
strength  of  a  govammenL  Tbnt  government  is 
alone  strong  whioh  possesses  the  hearts  of  the 
people ;  and  will  any  man  contend  that  we  Hbould 
not  be  more  likely  to  add  strength  to  the  state, 
if  we  were  to  extend  the  basis  of  the  papular 
representation  7  Would  not  a  House  of  Com- 
mons freely  elected  be  more  likely  to  conciliate 
the  support  of  the  pe<^7  If  tills  be  tme  in  the 
abstract,  it  is  oertainly  onr  peealiar  dotf  to  look 
for  this  support  in  the  boor  of  diffioalt^.  What 
man  who  foresees  a  horrieane  is  not  denroos 
strengtbeini^  bis  boose  f  Shdl  oalioaB  alone 
be  blind  to  the  dictates  of  naaonf  Let  as  not, 
sir,  be  deterred  from  this  aot  of  {Mndenoe  by  the 
false  representations  that  are  made  to  us.  Fianee 
is  the  phantom  that  is  oonstnntly  held  out  to  ler- 
rify  us  from  our  purpose.  Look  at  France ;  it 
will  not  be  denied  hot  that  she  stands  on  the 
broad  basis  of  free  representation.  Whatever 
other  views  the  government  of  France  may  ex- 
hibit, and  which  may  afford  jost  alarm  to  other 
nations,  it  oan  not  be  denied  that  her  represent- 
ative ayatem  has  proved  itself  capable  td"  vigorous 
exertion. 

Now,  sir,  thongh  I  do  not  wish  yon  to  imitate 
Prance;  and  though  I  am  persuaded  ^^.^rtfet 
you  have  no  neceasity  for  any  terror  ™™  *• 
of  Boob  imitation  being  foroed  apon  hrip.nraBMn 
yon,  yet  I  say  that  yoa  ooght  to  be  cMMaod  uT 
as  raiidy  to  adopt  the  virtuea  as  yoa 
are  steady  in  avMing  from  the  ooantry  the  vioes 
t^Franee.  If  it  iseleariy  demonstnted  that  gm- 
oiae  representation  alone  «an  give  solid  power, 
and  that  in  order  to  make  government  strong, 
the  people  most  make  the  government,  yOa  oa^Ut 
to  act  on  this  grand  maxim  of  political  wisdom 
thns  demonstrated,  and  c^t  in  the  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  {ninriidee  ofyoar  system, 
to  the  strength  of  yoor  govenment.    In  doing 
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Ibis,  joa  will  not  iinwrate,  joa  wfll  not  imitate. 
In  making  the  people  of  England  a  oonstitoent 
part  of  the  govern  meat  of  EogUiid,  yoa  ilo  no 
more  tbaji  restore  the  geoiune  eiliSce  designed 
and  framed  hj  our  ancestors.  An  honorable 
baronet  spoke  of  the  iutabilhy  of  democracies, 
and  says  that  history  does  not  give  iis  the  exam- 
ple of  one  that  has  lasted  eighty  years.  Sir,  I 
am  not  speaking  of  pure  democracies,  and  there- 
fore his  allusion  does  not  apply  to  my  argument. 
Eighty  years,  however,  of  peace  and  repose 
would  be  pretty  well  for  any  people  to  enjoy, 
and  would  be  no  bad  recommendation  of  a  pure 
democracy.  I  am  ready,  however,  to  agree  with 
the  hcnonble  baronet,  that,  acccvding  to  the  ex< 
periflaoeofhulorjr^theaDflientdemooraoies'ofthe 
world  were  vieiona  and  olgeotkmahle  on  many  ae- 
eoants;  tliMriniitaU>it},tbeirinjutfiae,aDdmaay 
other  vioes,  eaa  not  be  overlooked.  Bat  snnly, 
when  we  torn  to  the  ancient  democracies  of 
Groeoe,  when  we  see  Ihem  in  all  the  splendor  of 
arts  and  of  amis,  when  we  sea  to  what  an  eleva- 
tion they  carried  the  powers  of  man,  it  can  not  be 
denied  that,  however  vicious  on  the  score  of  in- 
gratitude or  injustice,  they  were,  at  least,  the 
pregnaot  source  of  national  strength,  and  that  in 
particular  they  brought  forth  this  strength  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  in  the  moment  of  difficulty  and  dis- 
tress. When  we  look  at  the  deraooraoies  of  the 
ancient  world,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
their  oppression  of  their  dependencies,  their  horri- 
ble acts  of  injustice  and  of  ingratitude  to  their  own 
citizens  j  but  they  compel  us  also  to  admiration 
by  their  vigor,  their  constancy,  their  spirit,  and 
their  exertions  in  every  great  emergenoy  in  which 
they  were  oalled  upon  lo  act.  We  are  compelled 
to  own  that  this  gives  a  power  of  which  no  other 
form  of  government  is  capable.  Why  7  Because 
it  incorporates  every  man  with  the  state,  because 
it  arouses  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  soul  as 
well  as  to  the  body  of  man ;  because  it  makes  ev- 
ery individual  feel  that  he  is  fighting  for  himself; 
and  not  for  another ;  that  it  is  his  own  «suse,  bis 
own  safely,  his  own  concern,  bis  own  dignity  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  his  own  interest  in  that 
identical  soil  which  he  has  to  maintain;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  whatever  may  be  object- 
ed to  them  on  account  of  the  turbulency  of  the 
passions  which  they  engendered,  their  short  du- 
ration, and  their  disgusting  vices,  they  have  ex- 
acted from  the  common  suffrage  of  mankind  the 
palm  of  strength  and  vigor.  Who  that  reads  the 
Persian  war — what  boy,  whose  heart  is  warmed 
by  the  grand  and  sublime  actions  whii^  the  dem- 
ocratic spirit  produced,  does  not  find  in  this  prin- 
oifde  the  k^  to  all  the  wooden  which  were 
adiiaved  at  Tbarmopyls  and  elsewhere,  and  of 
whioh  die  recent  and  marveloos  aots  of  the  French 
people  are  pregnant  examplesf  He  sees  that 
tbe  principle  of  liberty  otAy  coold  create  the  sub- 
lime and  irresistible  emotion ;  and  it  is  in  vain 
to  deny,  tram  the  striking  illustration  that  oor 
own  times  have  given,  that  the  prinotple  is  eter- 
nal, and  (hat  it  belongs  to  tbe  heart  of  man. 
Shall  we,  then,  refuse  to  take  the  benefit  of  this 
invigorating  principle  ?    Shall  we  refuse  to  take 


the  benefit  which  the  wisdom  of  oor  awmstora  re- 
solved that  it  should  confer  on  the  British  Coo- 
slitntion  f  With  the  btowledge  that  it  oaa  be 
reinfused  into  oor  system  witbtwt  violence,  with- 
out disturbing  any  one  of  its  parts,  are  we  be- 
come so  inert,  so  terrified,  or  so  stupid,  as  to  hes- 
itate for  one  hour  to  restore  ourselves  to  the 
health  which  it  would  be  sure  to  give  ?  When 
we  see  tbe  giant  power  that  it  confers  upon  oth- 
ers, we  ought  not  to  withhold  it  from  Great  Brit- 
ain. How  loog  is  it  since  we  were  told  in  tbis 
House  that  France  was  a  blank  in  the  map  of 
Europe,  and  that  she  lay  an  easy  piey  to  any 
power  that  m^ht  be  dispoied  to  divide  and  pkin- 
der  her?  Yet  we  see  that,  by  the  mere  foroe  ami 
spirit  of  this  prinoifde,  France  has  brought  all 
Europe  to  her  feet.  Witboot  disguising  the  vice* 
of  France,  wilboot  overlookiog  the  horrors  that 
have  been  committed,  and  tbit  have  tanusbed 
the  glory  of  the  Revelation,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  they  have  exemplified  the  doctrine  that  if 
you  wwA  /or  powtr  yee  mmat  took  to  liberttf.  If 
ever  there  was  a  moment  when  this  maxim  ought 
to  be  dear  lo  ns,  it  is  the  [Hxeent.  We  have  tried 
all  other  means ;  we  have  had  recourse  to  ereij 
strats^em  that  artifice,  that  influence,  that  cim- 
ning  could  suggest ;  we  have  addressed  oaraelves 
to  all  the  base  passions  of  the  nation ;  we  have 
addressed  ourselves  to  pride,  to  avarice,  to  fear ; 
we  have  awakened  a}l  the  interested  emoticHis ; 
we  have  employed  every  thing  that  flattery,  ev- 
ery thing  that  address,  every  thing  that  privilege 
could  efieot :  we  have  tried  to  terrify  them  into 
exertion,  and  all  has  been  aneqaal  to  oor  emer- 
gency. Let  us  try  them  by  the  only  means  which 
experienae  demonstrates  to  be  invincible;  let  ns 
address  ourselves  to  their  love ;  let  ns  identiTy  them 
with  ourselves ;  let  na  make  it  their  owe  eause 
as  well  as  oars  I  To  induce  tbam  to  come  for- 
ward in  support  of  tbe  state,  let  ns  make  them  a 
part  of  tbe  state ;  and  this  they  become  tbe  veij 
instant  you  give  them  a  House  of  Commons  which 
is  the  faithful  organ  of  their  will.  Then,  sir,  when 
you  have  made  them  believe  and  feel  that  there 
can  be  but  one  interest  in  the  country,  yoa  wiU 
never  call  upon  them  in  vain  for  exertion.  Can 
this  be  the  case  as  the  House  of  Commons  is  now 
oonstitured?  Can  they  think  so  if  they  review 
tbe  administration  of  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man, every  part  of  which  must  convince  them  that 
the  present  representation  is  a  mockery  and  a 
shadow  7 

There  has  been,  at  difieront  times,  a  great  deal 
of  dispute  about  virtual  representa-  ^  ^^^^ 
tion.    Sir,  I  am  no  great  advooate  ^^jSSt'JTS* 
of  these  nice  snbtleties  and  qieoial  pMpi* 
pleadings  on  the  Constilation ;  macdi  d«^<rf''!ll^' 
depends  upon  appearanoe  as  mil  aa  ' 
reality.  I  know  well  that  a  pc^olar  body  of  five 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  gentlemen,  if  truly  inde- 
pendent of  the  Crown,  would  be  a  strong  banier 
to  the  people.  But  the  House  of  Commons  shoaU 
not  only  be,  but  appear  to  be,  the  repr^enlmtives 
of  the  people ;  the  syelem  sfaould  satisfy  the  prej- 
udices and  the  pride,  as  well  as  tfas  reason  (rf  the 
people ;  and  yoa  never  eaa  expect  to  give  ihu 
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jiut  impTBuioii  yrbiob  a  House  or  Commons 
ought  to  n»ke  on  the  people,  until  you  derive  it 
luwqaivocallj  from  them.  It  ic  asked  vhj  gea- 
tlemen  vbo  were  egaiiut  a  parliameDtary  re- 
form 00  fonner  oooawHis  sboold  vole  for  it  now. 
Ten  years  ago  mee  nugbt  reatonably  object  to 
any  rerorm  of  the  system,  who  ought  now,  id  my 
opinion,  to  be  goYerned  by  motives  that  are  irre- 
sistible in  its  favor.  They  might  look  back  wilh 
aometbiog  like  satisfaction  and  triumph  lo  former 
Parliaments,  and  console  themselves  with  the  re- 
flection that,  though  in  momertis  of  an  ordinary 
kind,  in  the  common  course  of  human  events,  Par- 
liament might  abate  from  its  vigilaoce,  and  give 
ministers  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than 
was  strictly  conformable  wilh  representative  duty 
— yet  there  was  a  point  beyond  which  no  artifice 
of  power,  no  ipfiuence  of  corruption,  could  carry 
them;  that  there  were  barriers  in  the  British 
Constibilion  over  which  the  House  of  Commons 
never  would  leap,  and  that  the  moment  of  dan- 
ger and  alarm  would  be  the  signal  for  the  return 
oT  FarGament  to  its  post.  Snob  m^ht  have  been 
the  reasonii^  of  gendemeo  on  the  experience  of 
fortner  Parliamenu ;  and  with  this  rooted  trust 
in  the  latent  efliraoy  of  Parliament,  they  might 
have  objected  to  any  attempt  that  should  cherish 
hopes  a  change  in  the  system  itself.  But  what 
wUl  the  same  gentlemen  say  after  the  experi- 
ence of  the  list  and  the  present  Parliament? 
What  reliance  can  tbey  have  for  any  one  vestige 
of  the  Constitution  that  is  yet  left  to  us?  Or 
rather,  what  privilege,  what  right,  what  securi- 
ty, has  not  been  already  violated  7  "  Quid  intae- 
tum  nefasti  liquimus?"^  And  seeing  that  in  no 
one  instance  have  tbey  hesitated  to  go  the  full 
length  of  every  outrage  that'^as  conceived  by 
the  minister;  that  they  have  been  touched  by  no 
scruples,  deterred  by  no  sense  of  doty,  corrected 
by  no  experience  of  calamity,  checked  by  no  ad- 
monition or  remcHittrance  ^  thai  they  have  never 
made  out  atingle  ease  of  inquiry ;  that  they  have 
never  interposed  a  tingle  restraint  upon  abase ; 
may  aat  gentlemen  oonsistently  feel  that  the  re* 
form  which  they  previously  thought  onneoessary 
is  now  indispensable  7 

We  have  beard  to-day,  sir,  all  the  old  arga- 
ifouinuMM  nients  about  honor  on  the  one  side  be- 
te b> *!i.>wi  injT  u  likely  as  honor  on  the  other: 

ROB  IbV  p«"  ^ 

•oHihM»r  that  there  are  good  men  on  both  sides 
rvprcMBta-  of  the  House ;  that  a  man  upon  the 
*"•*"  one  side  of  the  House  as  well  as  upon 
the  other,  may  be  a  member  for  a  close  borough ; 
amd  that  he  may  be  a  good  man,  sit  where  he 
may.  All  this,  sir,  is  very  idle  language  ;  it  is 
not  the  question  at  issue.  No  man  disputes  the 
existence  of  private  and  individual  integrity ; 
but,  sir,  this  is  not  reprttentation.  If  a  man 
comes  here  as  the  proprietor  of  a  burgage  ten- 
ure, he  does  not  eome  here  as  tbe  representative 
of  tbe  people.  The  whole  of  this  system,  as  it 
is  DOW  carried  on,  is  as  oatrageoaa  to  morality 
as  it  is  pernicious  to  just  governmeot ;  it  brings 
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a  soandal  oa  our  ofaaiacter,  whicfa  not  merely 
degrades  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  eyes  of 
tbe  people ;  it  does  more,  it  undermines  the  very 
priocii^es  of  iotegrity  in  tbeir  hearts,  and  gives 
a  fashion  to  dishonea^  and  imposture.  Tbey 
bear  of  a  person  receiving  four  at  five  tfaousand 
pounds  as  tbe  porchase-money  a  seat  for  a 
close  borough ;  and  tbey  bear  the  very  man  who 
received  and  put  tbe  money  into  hia  pocket  make 
a  vehement  speech  in  this  House  against  bribery  I 
They  see  him  move  for  the  oommitment  to  jH-is- 
OQ  of  a  poor,  onfortunate  wretch  at  your  bar, 
who  has  been  convicted  of  taking  a  single  guinea 
for  his  vote  in  tbe  very  borough,  perhaps,  where 
he  had  publicly  and  unblushingly  sold  his  influ- 
enoe,  though,  under  the  horrors  of  a  war  which 
he  bad  contributed  to  bring  upon  the  country,  that 
miserable  guinea  was  necessary  to  save  a  family 
from  starving  I  ^r,  these  are  tbe  things  that  par- 
alyze yoa  to  the  heart;  these  are  the  things  UuC 
vitiate  the  whole  system ;  that  spread  degener»' 
ey,  hypocrisy)  and  aoidid  fraqd  over  the  ooon- 
try,  luid  take  from  us  the  eoargiaa  of  virtue,  and 
sap  iha  fbondatioiM  of  patriotism  and  spirit.  The 
system  that  enooor^es  so  moob  vioe  ought  to 
be  put  an  end  to;  and  it  is  no  argument,  that 
because  it  lasted  a  long  time  without  mischief, 
it  ought  now  to  be  ccmtinued  when  it  is  found  to 
be  pernicious ;  it  has  arisen  to  a  height  that  de- 
feats tbe  very  end  of  government ;  ■(  tmut  mi 
undtr  itt  own  veakiua.  And  this,  sir,  is  not  a 
case  peculiar  to  itself,  but  inseparable  from  all 
human  institutions.  All  the  writers  of  eminenoe 
upon  forms  of  government  have  said  that,  in  order 
to  preserve  them,  frequent  recurrence  must  be 
bad  to  their  original  principle-  This  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Montesquieu,  as  well  as  of  Machiavelli. 
Gentlemen  will  not  be  inclined  lo  dispute  the 
authority  of  tbe  latter,  on  this  point  at  Iraat ;  and 
he  says,  that  without  this  recurrence  tb^  grow 
out  of  shape,  and  deviate  from  their  general  form. 
It  is  only  by  recurring  to  former  prtnoiplea  that 
any  government  ean  be  kvpt  pure  and  unabosed. 
Bat,  say  gandemen,  if  any  abuses  have  crept  into 
our  ^tem,  have  we  not  a  corrective  whose  effi- 
cacy has  been  proved,  and  of  which  every  body 
approves  ?  Have  we  not  Mr.  Grenvitle's  bill,  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  7  An  amend< 
meet  it  is ;  an  amendment  which  acknowledges 
the  deficiency.  It  is  an  avowal  ctf  a  defective 
practice.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  reform, 
because  it  would  not  be  necessary  if  the  plan  of 
representation  were  sufficient.  But,  sir,  there  is 
a  lumping  consideration,  if  I  may  be  DuvntM 
allowed  tbe  phrase,  which  now  more  IJ^^Ir'™ 
than  ever  ought  to  make  every  man  a  "i™"!- 
convert  to  parliamentary  reform ;  there  is  nn  an- 
nuiU  revenue  of  tweitty-three  millions  sterling 
collected  by  the  eseealive  government  from  the 
people.  Here,  sir,  is  the  despot  of  election ;  here 
is  the  new  power  that  has  grown  up  to  a  mag- 
nitude, that  bears  down  hefore  it  every  delensive 
barrier  established  by  cor  aocestora  for  tbe  pn^ 
tection  of  the  people.  Thry  had  no  such  tyrant 
to  control;  they  bad  no  such  enemy  to  oppose. 
Against  every  thing  that  was  known,  against 
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miythiDgUMtwM  wen,  tb^ did  provide;  but 
k  did  not  *Bler  nlo  the  e<Nit«mplBtioB  of  thoee 
wbo  eatabUihed  the  ebeoln  and  barrten  of  our 
syitaoa,  that  Aey  would  ever  ban  to  stand 
agaiast  a  rercne  ct  twmty^tlifw  mBlions  a 
year  I  The  whole  landed  rental  of  the  kingdom 
it  not  estioMted  at  more  than  twenty-five  mill> 
iooa  a  year,  and  thb  rental  is  divided  and  di*- 
perted  over  a  large  body,  who  oan  not  be  aop- 
posed  to  act  in  oooccrt,  or  to  gm  to  Aeir  pow- 
er the  force  of  combuiMioB  and  anity.  Bat  it  is 
•aid,  that  thoagb  the  goveroinent  is  in  the  receipt 
trf'  a  reveaae  of  twenty-three  tnitlions  a  year,  it 
has  not  the  expenditure  of  that  aam,  and  that  its 
infloeBce  ought  not  to  be  calcolated  rrom  what 
it  receives,  but  from  what  it  has  to  pay  away. 
I  sobmit,  however,  to  the  good  sense,  and  to  the 
penonnl  eiqwrienee  of  genUemea  -wbo  hear  n», 
if  it  be  not  a  manifest  truth  that  influence  de- 
pends alnost  as  mtMh  apon  what  they  hate  to 
racMTa  SB  npon  wlnt  they  have  to  payT  And 
if  this  he  tins  of  the  inflnenee  which  individoals 
derive  from  the  rentals  of  their  estates,  and  from 
Ae  expenditore  of  that  rental,  bow  mnch  more 
■0  is  it  true  of  government,  who,  both  in  the  re- 
ceipt and  expenditure  of  this  enomoua  revenue, 
are  aotoated  by  one  invariable  principle — that 
of  extending  or  withholding  bvor  in  exsct  pro- 
portim  to  the  anbmission  or  resistance  to  their 
measures,  which  the  individuals  make?  Com- 
pare this  revenue,  then,  with  that  against  wluch 
our  ancestors  were  so  anxious  to  protect  us,  and 
compare  this  revenue  with  all  the  bulwarks  of 
oar  ConstitutioB  in  preceding  times,  and  you 
most  acknowledge  that,  thoa^  those  bulwarks 
were  sufficient  to  protect  us  in  the  days  of  King 
WQIiam  and  Queen  Anne,  they  are  not  equal  to 
the  enemy  we  have  now  to  resist. 

But  it  is  said,  what  will  this  reform  do  for  ds  ? 

-  „   Will  it  be  a  talisman  snffieient  to  re- 

wamMiri  tnave  all  the  misfortunes  which  we 
have  inenrrad?  I  amfree  to  say  that 
it  woaW  not  he  sufficient,  tmless  It  led  to  reforms 
of  substantial  e^iense,  and  of  all  the  abuses  that 
have  crept  into  our  government.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  it  woaM  do  this,  I  think  it 
would  give  us  the  ehaneer  as  I  saul  before,  of 
recovery.  It  would  give  us,  in  the  first  place, 
a  Parliament  vigilant  and  scrupulous,  and  that 
would  insure  to  us  a  government  active  and 
economtoal.  It  would  prepare  the  way  for  every 
rational  improvement,  of  which,  without  disturb- 
ing the  parts,  our  Constitntbn  is  susceptible.  It 
would  do  more ;  it  woald  open  the  way  for  ex- 
ertions infinitely  more  extensive  than  all  that  we 
have  hitherto  made.  The  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman says  that  vre  have  made  exertions.  True. 
But  what  are  they  bi  oonparison  with  our  ne- 
eassityf  The  right  honorable  gendeman  says, 
that  whan  we  oonsider  our  utuation  compared 
with  that  of  eonntriea  which  have  taken  another 
Kdb  of  condact,  we  ought  to  rqmee.  I  ootiTess, 
sir,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  eooeeive  what  country 
the  right  honorable  genUeroan  has  in  view  in 
this  comparison.  Does  be  mean  to  assert  that 
ibe  nations  who  preferred  (he  line  of  neutrality 


to  that  of  war  have  fallea  into  a  severer  ealatiu- 
tj  than  onrsdvesT  Dona  be  mean  to  say  that 
Sweden,  or  that  Denmark,  has  mflered  more  by 
observing  an  tMprudent  neutrality,  than  E^laod 
or  Austria  by  vntely  plunging  themselves  into  % 
war?  Or  does  be  mean  to  iosinoMe  that  Pms- 
sia  has  been  the  victim  of  its  impolicy,  in  getting 
out  of  the  conflict  on  the  first  oceasionT  If  tl» 
be  the  interpretation  of  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman's argument,  I  do  not  believe  that  be  will 
get  many  [tersons  1o  subscribe  to  the  justice  of 
his  comparison.  But  probably  he  alludes  to  the 
fate  of  Holland.  If  this  be  tfae  object  to  which 
he  wishes  to  turn  our  eyes,  he  does  it  unjustly. 
Holland  acted  under  the  despotic  mandate  oTtluu 
right  honorable  gentleman ;  and  Holland,  what- 
ever she  hss  suffered,  whatever  may  be  faer  pres- 
ent HtoatioB,  lays  her  calamitieB  to  the  charge  of 
England.  I  can  not,  then,  admit  of  the  argument, 
that  oar  situation  is  oomparatively  better  than 
that  of  natims  who  ^together  kept  oat  dt 
tiw  war ;  or,  faeii^  dravra  into  it  in  the  first  is- 
atanoe,  ccrreoted  their  errm*,  and  restored  to 
themselves  the  blessings  of  peace. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  specific  prt^xwitin 
of  my  honorable  friend,  and  the  urgu-  ^^^^^ 
ments  that  have  been  bnraght  against 
it.  Let  me  premise,  that  however 
averse  gentlemen  may  be  to  any  specific  propo- 
sition of  reform,  if  they  are  friendly  to  the  prin- 
ciple, they  ought  to  vote  for  the  present  question, 
because  it  is  merely  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill.  An  opposition  to  such  a  motion  comes 
with  a  very  ill  grace  from  the  right  honorable 
gentleman,  and  contradicts  the  policy  for  which 
he  strenuously  argued.  In  1785,  he  moved  for 
leave  to  In-ing  in  a  bill  cm  a  specific  plan,  and 
he  fairly  called  for  the  support  of  all  those  who 
approved  of  the  principle  of  reform,  whatever 
might  be  the  latitude  a  their  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject; whether  tiiey  vrished  for  more  or  less  than 
his  proposition,  he  tbought  that  they  should  agree 
to  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  that  it  might  be 
freely  discussed  in  the  committee,  in  hopes  that 
the  united  wisdom  of  the  House  might  shape  out 
something  that  would  be  generally  acceptable. 
Upon  this  candid  argument  I,  for  one,  acteil.  I 
did  not  approve  of  his  specific  proposition,  and 
yet  I  votetl  with  him  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
bill.  And  this,  sir,  hss  generally  happened  to 
me  on  all  the  former  occanons,  when  proposi- 
tions have  been  made.  Though  I  have  constant- 
ly been  a  friend  to  the  principle,  I  have  never 
before  seen  a  specific  plan  that  had  my  cordial 
approbation.  That  which  came  nearest,  and  of 
which  I  the  least  disapproved,  was  the  {dan  of 
an  honorable  gentleman  who  is  now  no  mora 
{Mr.  Flood].  He  was  the  first  person  who  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  octeoding  vrbat  might  ba 
proper  to  add  to  representation,  to  boosekeepers, 
as  to  a  description  of  persous  the  bast  calculated 
to  give  eflieaey  to  the  representative  system. 
My  hononble  friend's  jdan,  huUt  upon  this  idea, 
is  an  improvement  of  it,  nnoe  it  is  not  an  au 
tempt  even  to  vary  the  form  and  ootline,  much 
less  to  now-model  tlie  representation  of  the  peo- 
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pie ;  it  keep*  eTwy  (h>>S  ^  it*  i  it  Deither 
varies  tbe  Damber,  nor  ohMigM  the  ouie,  dot 
dimts  Ihe  eoon*  of  mij  part  of  varwjmM',  it 
oorreeta  withoatehange;  it  exieada  withoot  d»> 
stmotion  ot  maj  MtabliBhed  right;  it  reatora 
umplj  what  hu  bMs  iqared  abtiM,  and  re- 
iutaiM  wbM  tima  hai  moUend  awa^i  do  imb 
can  have  •  rigfht  to  eomplaia  at  gpmam  ptop- 
erty  a«ailod ;  no  haUt  even,  bo  mode  of  thiok- 
ing,  no  prejudice,  wiU  be  wounded ;  it  traeee 
book  tbe  path  of  tho  Coavtilatioa  iron  vbiohve 
have  vaadMod,  bat  it  nuu  oat  into  do  mw  di< 
Toetkw. 

A  BoUe  Lord  sayi  that  tbe  ooanty  repceaent- 
nh«i«*«»  """"^  ^  good,  that  it  most  be 

^!SSm^  ^iproredof;  be  it  ao : ' this  propoaca  to 
leave  the  eoun^  reprasanlatioB  where 
it  is ;  I  wish  so  to  leave  it.  I  think  that  rep> 
reseutatimi  ought  to  be  of  a  lompomtd  natnce. 
The  oonnties  may  be  tfonsidered  as  territorial  rep- 
rwentatioe,  as  eoolfadistiBgoished  from  popular; 
but,  in  order  to  emhraoe  all  that  1  Ihiak  Baeeisa 
ry,  I  owtaidiy  woold  aot  approve  of  ai^  farther 
«xtcanoB  aS  this  branch  of  the  r^TMentatiflD. 
It  has  been  aahod  i^ber  tha  rights  of  oorpo- 
ratiooa  ooght  not  to  be  naiatunod.  That  is  a 
matter  for  larther  diseoasioo.  I  have  no  hestta- 
tion  in  sayil^{  that  my  opinioa  leans  the  other 
way;  batifitabonklbethoiighCatsitnM^beao 
modified  in  the  biU.  There  b  do  roasonable  ob- 
jection to  its  iotrodnction  cn  aocouat  of  oar  not 
DOW  agreeLng  with  all  its  parts.  My  honcwable 
friend,  with  all  his  abilities,  and  all  the  indostry 
with  whioh  be  has  digested  his  proposition,  does 
not  presume  to  ofier  it  as  a  perfect  plan.  He 
does  not  call  open  yoa  to  adopt  all  his  notioDS, 
nor  does  he  think  that  every  part  of  his  plan 
will  be  found  to  qoadrato  with  tbe  abstnot  prin- 
ciples of  rapwaentatiqn.  Ha  looka  to  what  is 
pnuittoable  in  the  eonditien  in  wUoh  we  are 
plaoed,  BM  to  vrihat  a  new  people  m^bt  be  tempt- 
ed to  hamid.  My  opuuoB,  bowevor  animpnt- 
BBt  it  ba^  goes  with  my  boaorablo  friend. 
I  think  tiiare  h  OBOogh  of  onlarprisa  and  vigor 
in  the  {dan  to  restore  os  to  healdi,  and  net 
eooogb  to  ran  as  into  disorder.  I  agree  witb 
him,  bocaua  I  amflmlyaf  opnioa,irith  all  dte 
pfafiooDphieal  writors  oa  the  subject,  that  when 
m  eMmUry  it  mmk  iate  a  litmUiam  ijf  afrnkf  md 
abtut,  U  MM  o«l^  6t  rssewrid  if  ffwrrinf  to 

Now,  sir,  I  Ifaink  that,  aoting  on  this  footing,  to 
__iiiTniifti  oxtandtherigfatofeleotiontohoaBe- 
Sffi^SSffiT  'toepors  is  tha  beat  and  most  advisa- 
ble plan  of  reform.  I  think,  also,  that 
it  is  tiia  niost  perfect  recurrence  to  first  prinoi- 
^es~J  do  bot  mean  to  the  first  printuples  of  so< 
oia^,  aor  tha  ahatcaet  priaoiplas  of  repnsenta- 
tion— bat  to  tbe  fiiM  known  and  reaorded  prin- 
ciples of  our  Constitntioo.  Aoeordiag  to  the  ear- 
ly history  of  ED^aad,  aod  die  Ughest  aBthorities 
oo  oar  partiament^  Constitution,  I  find  this  to 
be  the  oase.  It  is  the  ofunion  of  tbe  o^ebrated 
Glanville,  that  in  all  oases  vh«re  no  particular 
right  intervenes,  tha  common  law  right  of  pay- 
ing scot  and  lot  was  tbe  right  of  election  in  the 


land.*  This,  sir,  was  the  c^wiioB  of  Sergeant 
Gluvillfl,  and  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  com- 
lucteee  of  wbidi  oar  pariiamoDtary  Ustory  has  to 
boast;  and  this,  ia  my  opioioo,  ia  the  safest  Iibo 
of  ooodoct  yoQ  can  adopt  But  it  is  said  that 
extending  tbe  right  of  voti^  to  boasekeepeia 
may,  ia  aoma  raapaela,  bo  oompared  Tt,i.&««. 
to  oaireraal  sid&age.  I  have  always 
deprecated  univenal  aoflrage,  not  so 
much  OB  aeooont  of  the  oonfusion 
to  which  it  would  lead,  as  beeaase  I  think  that 
we  should  in  reality  Icee  the  very  object  iriiich 
we  desire  to  obtain;  because  I  think  it  would,  ia 
its  nature,  embarrass  and  prevent  the  doUbcM^- 
live  v«oe  of  the  oonntry  from  beiiv  beard.  X 
do  not  think  that  you  augment  the  deliberative 
body  of  the  people  by  eeanting  all  the  heads ;  but 
that,  ia  truth,  joa  ooofer  oa  individaals,  by  this 
moans,  the  power  of  drawing  fordt  numbers,  who, 
without  deliberation,  vroidd  implicitly  act  upon 
their  will.  My  opiaioo  is,  that  the  best  plan  of 
rapceeentatioD  is  that  whioh  shall  brii^  into  aol- 
ivity  tho  greateat  nomber  of  iadepondeBtvolen; 
aadtbattbatiadefectivevrhiefavroald  bring  forth 
tbooe  lAooe  atnalfam  aad  ecndiiiaB  take  from 
tham  tbe  power  «f  deliberation.  I  oui  have  no 
cGocepUoB  of  that  being  a  good  of  eleotioB 
irihicb  sboaU  enable  iodividoala  to  bring  r^i- 
menu  to  tbe  polL  I  hope  gentleoien  will  not 
smile  if  I  eadeavw  to  illustrate  my  position  by 
referring  to  the  example  of  the  other  sex.  In 
all  the  Ibeories  and  prqeots  of  tbe  most  absurd 
speoolatioa,  it  has  nover  been  suggested  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  ntend  the  elective  suf- 
frage to  the  female  sex.  And  yet,  justly  re- 
specting, as  we  must  do,  the  mental  powers,  tha 
acqnirements,  tbe  discrimination,  aad  the  talents, 
of  the  women  of  England,  in  the  present  im- 
proved state  of  socie^— knowing  tbo  opportuni- 
tiea  whioh  they  have  for  acquiring  knowledge— 
that  th^  have  interaets  as  dear  and  as  important 
as  cor  own,  it  must  be  the  genuine  feeling  of  ev- 
ery gentlemiB  who  haaia  ate,  that  all  dM  suiie- 
rior  ejaasea  of  tbe  fhaide  sax  of  Eogfauid  must 
be  more  oapabia  of  emuising  the  oleetive  suf> 
frage  with  deliberation  and  propriety  than  the 
unialbrmed  individaals  of  tbe  lowest  olaa  of  men 
to  whom  tbe  advooatea  of  oniveisal  aofiirage 
would  extend  it.  And  yet,  why  has  it  never 
been  imagined  that  the  right  of  election  shoald 
be  extended  to  women  7  Why!  botbeoaaseby 
the  law  of  nations,  and  perhaps  also  by  ^e  law 
<tf  natore,  that  sex  is  dep«wdent  on  ours ;  and  be- 
oansa,  therefore,  their  vetoes  would  be  go\'eraed 
,by  the  relation  in  which  tbey  stand  in  society. 
Therefore  it  is,  sir,  that,  with  the  exoepUoa  of 
eompomet,  in  which  the  right  tiS  voting  merely 
aflfoets  pKiier^,  it  has  nevw  been  in  tbe  oontem. 
platioB  <tf  tbe  moat  ahaurd  theorists  to  extend  tbe 
alaotive  fraoohise  to  the  other  sex.  The  deeid. 
oratnm  to  be  obtained  is  iadepeBdaat  voters; 
and  tiiat,  I  M,y,  would  be  a  defeetive  qratnn'that 
shook]  Mng^  regiauats  of  aoiUiem,  of  aervaatti, 


*  Those  wbo  pud  parish  texes  according  to  th^ 
ability,  were  said  to  "  pay  sect  and  lot" 
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persons  wfaos«  low  eonditioR  aeoessuiljr  I 
curbed  the  independeDce  tif  their  miods.  Tbet, 
theBfltake  to  be  the  moet  perfect  ajstemvhich 
ahall  mctiide  the  greatest  number  of  independent 
eleeton,  udexolnde  the  greeleit  nnmber  oT  those 
vho  ere  neoessarily,  hj  their  condition,  deprnd- 
ent.  I  think  that  the  plan  of  my  boixH^ble 
friend  draws  this  line  as  discreetly  as  it  can  be 
drawn,  and  it  by  no  means  approaches  to  univers- 
al su9r«ge.  It  vould  neither  admit,  except  in 
particular  instances,  soldiers  nor  servants.  Uni- 
versal  soflrage  would  extend  the  right  to  three 
millions  of  men,  but  there  are  not  more  than 
seven  hundred  thousand  bouses  that  would  come 
within  the  plan  of  my  honorable  friend ;  and  when 
it  is  considered,  that  oat  of  these  some  are  the 
property  of  minors,  aod  that  some  persons  have 
two  or  more  honses,  it  would  fix  the  nnmber  of 
voters  for  Great  Britain  at  about  six  hundred 
thousand;  and  I  call  upon  ftentlemea  to  say 
whether  this  would  not  ba  sufficiently  cztennve 
for  deliberatitm  cn  the  ooe  hand,  and  yet  suffi- 
ciently limited  tor  order  on  the  other.  Thia  has 
no  similarity  to  universal  anSraj^ ;  and  yet,  tak- 
ing the  nnmber  of  representatives  ai  they  now 
stiuid,  it  would  give  to  eveiy  member  about  fif- 
teen hundred  coostitneats. 

It  has  often  been  a  question,  both  within  and 
ot^tionin  without  thcse  walls,  how  far  repre- 
tM^'.;^  sentatives  ought  to  be  bound  by  ibe 
fSR  iToE^"  "'•tn'e^io'is  of  tbeir  constituents.  It 
is  a  question  upon  which  my  mind  is 
ton  wEdvnS  not  altogether  made  up,  though  I  own 
*^*"'  I  lean  to  the  opinion  that,  having  to 

legislate  for  the  empire,  Ihey  ought  not  to  be 
altogether  guided  by  instructions  that  may  be 
dietated  by  local  interests.  I  ean  not,  however, 
approve  of  the  very  ungracious  manner  in  which 
I  aometiaies  hear  expressions  of  cutempC  fiir  the 
opinion  of  eonstitnenla.  They  are  made  with  a 
very  bad  grace  in  the  first  sesuoo  of  a  septenni- 
al Parliament ;  paitieularly  if  they  sboold  eome 
from  individuals  who,  in  the  concluding  session 
of  a  former  Parliament,  did  not  scruple  to  court 
the  favor  of  the  very  same  constituents  by  de- 
claring that  they  voted  against  tbeir  conscience 
in  compliance  with  tbeir  desire,  as  was  tbe  case 
of  an  honorable  alderman  of  tbe  city  of  London. 
But,  sir,  there  is  one  class  of  constituents  whose 
Instructions  it  is  considered  as  the  implicit  duty 
of  members  to  obey.  When  gentlemen  represent 
populous  towns  aod  cities,  then  it  is  a  disputed 
point,  whether  they  ought  to  obey  their  voice,  or 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience;  but 
if  they  represent  a  noble  Lord  or  a  noble  Duke,, 
then  it  becomes  no  longer  a  question  of  donht; 
and  he  is  not  considered  as  a  man  of  honor  wbo 
does  not  implicitly  obey  the  orders  of  his  single 
ooBstituent  I  He  is  to  have  no  conscience,  no 
liberty,  no  discretion  of  his  own ;  be  is  sent  here 
by  my  Lord  this  or  tbe  Duke  of  that,  and  if  he 
doatf  not  obey  the  instrucdons  he  receives,  he  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  man  of  hontH:  and  a  gen- 
tleman. Such  is  the  mode  of  reasoning  that  pre- 
vails in  this  House.  Is  this  fair  7  Is  there  any 
reciprocity  in  this  conduct  7    Is  a  gentleman  to 


be  permitted,  witbmit  diAonor,  to  act  in  t^ipoai- 
tioa  to  tha  seotiments  of  the  city  of  London,  erf"  tbe 
oityofWeatmiBster,oroftlieeity(rf'Bristol;  but  if 
he  daroa  to  disagree  wiUi  tba  Dnka,  or  Lord,  or 
Baronet,  whose  representative  he  is,  must  he  be 
oonsideivdaBUnfltfbrtbeiooie^ofnen  of  honor? 

This,  sir,  is  tbe  eUeane  and  tyranny  of  conmp- 
tion ;  and  this,  at  tbe  same  time,  is  called  rrprt- 
itntaiion  I  In  a  very  great  d^tee  the  eoanty 
members  are  held  in  tbe  same  aort  of  thraMoa. 
A  number  of  peers  possess  an  overweening  in- 
terest in  the  ooanty,  and  a  gentleman  is  no  lon- 
ger permitted  to  hold  his  situation  than  as  he 
acts  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  those  powerful 
families.  Let  os  see  how  the  whole  of  this  stream 
of  corruption  has  been  diverted  from  tbe  side  of 
the  people  to  that  of  the  Crown  \  with  what  con- 
stant, persevering  art  every  man  who  ia  possessed 
of  infiuenee  in  counties,  corporations,  or  boroughs, 
that  will  yield  to  the  eolieitations  of  the  court,  is 
drawn  over  to  that  phalanx  which  is  opposed  to 
the  amall  remnant  of  pcqmlar  election.  I  have 
lotted,  sir,  to  tbe  maebinationa  of  tbe  pnatA 
minister  in  this  way,  and  I  find  that,  including 
the  number  of  additional  titles,  the  right  honora- 
ble gentleman  has  made  no  fewer  than  one  hund- 
red and  fifteen  peers  in  the  course  of  his  admin- 
istration; that  is  to  say,  he  has  bestowed  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  titles,  including  new 
creations  and  elevations  from  one  rank  to  anoth- 
er. How  many  of  these  are  to  be  ascribed  to  na- 
tiCHial  services,  and  how  many  to  parliamentary 
interest,  I  leave  the  House  to  inquire.  The  coun- 
try is  not  blind  to  these  arts  of  influence,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  we  can  expect  them  to  contbne 
to  endure  them.* 

Now,  sir,  having  shown  this  to  be  the  state  of 
our  representation,  I  ask  vriiat  leme-'  ^ 
dy  there  can  b«  other  than  reform*  J**^ ■■• 
Wb^  can  we  espeet,  as  the  neces- 
sary result  €i  a  system  so  drfeetive  and  vidoos 
in  aH  its  parts,  but  increasmg  calamities,  nntil 
we  shall  be  driven  to  a  convulwm  that  would 
overthrow  every  thing?  If  we  do  not  apply  this 
remedy  in  time,  our  ^te  is  inevitable.  Our  most 
illustrioas  patriots — the  men  whose  memories 
are  tbe  dearest  to  Englidunen,  have  long  ago 
pointed  out  to  us  parliamentary  reform  as  the 
(Hily  means  of  redressing  national  grievance.  I 
need  not  inform  you  Uiat  Sir  Geoi^e  Savile  was 
its  most  strenuous  advocate ;  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  the  venerable  and  illustrious  Camden  was 
through  life  a  steady  adviser  of  seasonable  re- 
form ;  nay,  sir,  to  a  eertnin  degree  we  bavo  tbe 
authority  of  Mr.  Burice  himself  Ibr  the  propriety 
of  correcting  the  ahosea  of  onr  system;  for  gen- 
tlemen will  remember  the  memwable  anavrer 
which  be  gave  to  tbe  argament  that  was  used 
for  our  right  of  taxing  America,  on  the  ecwe  of 

*  Mr.  Burke's  Bill  of  Economical  Reform  took 
away  a  very  large  nnmber  of  sinecare  oSBcei,  which 
miniiters  had  been  aocnstomed  to  nse  as  means  of 
patronage  and  reward.  Ifr.  Pitt  tfaereibre  resorted 
to  the  expedient  of  nush^  men  to  tbe  peerage,  as  a 
means  of  faiflnonoe,  to  an  extent  which  was  general- 
ly and  joatly  ooafdaiaed  o£ 
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Uieir  Mog  mrtuoBif  rapraaented,  and  that  the^ 
were  in  the  nrae  •itnaUon  as  Manohester,  Bir- 
miagbam,  and  Shield.  *^Whatr*  said  Mr. 
Burke,  "  when  the  people  of  America  look  ap  to 
yen  with  the  eyes  of  filial  lo?a  and  afieoUoo,  will 
yon  tam  to  them  the  ihamtftU  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution 7"  With  the  coDoorring  testimony  of 
so  many  aathoritiea  for  correcting  oar  abuses, 
■why  do  we  beniate?  Can  we  do  any  barm 
expeiimmt?  Can  we  possibly  pat  ouraehras  into 
a  worse  condition  than  that  in  which  we  are  7 
What  advantages  we  shall  gain  I  know  not.  I 
think  we  shall  gain  many.  1  think  we  shall  gain 
at  least  the  obance  of  warding  off  the  evil  of  con- 
fusion, growing  out  of  accumulated  discontent.  I 
think  we  ^all  save  ourselves  from  the  evil  that 
has  fallen  npon  Ireland.  I  think  we  shall  satisfy 
the  moderate,  and  take  even  from  tho  violent  (if 
any  snch  there  be)  the  power  of  increauDg  their 
numbers  and  of  making  converts  to  their  schemes. 
This,  «r,  is  my  solemn  opinion,  and  npon  this 
ground  it  is  that'I  reoommend  with  earnestness 
and  wdtohoda'  the  proposiUoD  of  my  Ekmorable 
friend. 

And  now,  sir,  before  I  sit  down,  allow  me  to 
imuMiiM  that  '"■l^fi  *  single  observation  with  re- 
Hr.  fKtiamfa-  spect  to  the  chsTacter  and  condoot 
toHHiMrxwnt.  oi  those  who  have,  m  oonjnnction 
*™""'"™*  with  myself,  felt  it  their  duty  to  op- 
pose the  progress  of  this  disastrous  war.  I  hear 
it  said, "  You  do  nothing  but  mischief  when  you 
are  here ;  and  yet  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  you 
away."  I  do  not  know  how  we  shall  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  gentlemen  who  feel  toward  as  in  this 
way.  If  Wfl  can  neither  do  our  duty  without  mis- 
chief, nor  please  them  with  dmng  nothing,  I  know 
but  of  one  way  by  which  we  can  give  them  con- 
tent, and  that  is  l:^  putting  an  aid  to  our  exist- 
ence. Withraspeottom^eU;andIbeUeveIoan 
alto  speak  for  others,  I  do  not  fed  it  eonaistent 
with  my  du^  toti^ly  to  secede  from  this  Hoose. 
I  have  no  snoh  intenticm ;  but,  sir,  1  bare  no  he8> 
itation  in  saying,  that,  after  seeing  the  conduct  of 
this  House ;  after  seeing  them  give  to  ministers 
their  confidence  and  support,  upon  oonvioted  fail- 
ure, imposition,  and  incapacity ;  after  seeing  them 
deaf  and  blind  to  the  consequences  of  a  career 
that  penetrates  the  hearts  of  all  other  men  with 
alarm,  and  that  neither  reason,  experience,  nor 
duty,  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  iofiuenoe  them 
to  oppose  the  conduct  of  government ;  I  certain- 
ly do  think  I  may  devote  more  of  my  time  to 
my  private  pursuits,  and  to  tiie  retirement  which 
I  love,  than  I  have  hitherto  done ;  I  eertably 
think  I  need  not  devote  much  it  to  fruitless 
exertions,  and  to  idle  talk,  in  this  House.  When- 
ever it  shall  appear  that  my  efibrts  may  contrib- 
ute in  any  d^ree  to  restore  as  to  the  situation 
from  which  the  confidence  of  this  House  in  a 
de^rate  system  and  an  incapable  administra- 
tion, has  so  suddenly  reduced  us,  I  shaU  be  found 
ready  to  discharge  my  daty.'*> 

Kr,  I  have  done.   I  have  given  my  advice.  I 


■*  Mr.  Fox  did  for  acme  time  disoontbas  a  r^nlar 
attendance  on  the  House. 


propose  the  remedy,  and  fatal  will  it  Tmntim, 
be  for  England  if  pride  and  prejudice  or'..^'!™' 
much  Iwiger  continue  to  oppose  it  't^S^d^ 
The  remedy  wbicb  is  pnmoaed  is  nm-  « 
ple,ea»y,andprttotioable;  itdoesnot  tktpmpit^ 
toueh  the  titab  of  the  ConrtitatioD ;  and  I  rio- 
cerely  believe  it  will  restore  us  to  peace  and  har- 
mony. Do  you  not  think  that  you  mwif  come  to 
parliamentary  refnm  soon  ?  and  is  it  not  better 
to  come  to  it  now,  when  you  have  the  power  of 
deliberation,  than  when,  perhaps,  it  may  be  ex- 
torted from  yon  by  convulsion?  There  ia  as  yet 
time  to  frame  it  with  freedom  and  discnssion  ;  it 
wilt  even  yet  go  to  the  people  with  the  grace  and 
favor  of  a  spontaneous  act.  What  will  it  be 
when  it  is  extorted  from  you  with  indignation 
and  viidence7  God  forbid  that  this  shonld  be 
the  case  I  bat  now  is  the  moment  to  prevent  it ; 
and  now,  I  say,  wisdom  and  policy  recomuiend 
it  to  yon,  when  you  may  enter  mto  all  the  oon- 
sider^icBS  to  which  it  leads,  rather  ^ao  to  post- 
ptme  it  to  a  time  vrben  you  will  have  nothing  to 
consider  but  the  number  and  the  foroe  of  those 
who  demand  it.  It  is  asked,  whether  liberty 
has  not  gained  moch  of  late  years,  and  whether 
the  popular  branch  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
content  ?  To  this  I  answer,  that  if  liberty  has 
gained  much,  pounr  hai  gained  more.  Power 
has  been  indelhtigable  and  unwearied  in  its  en- 
croachments. Every  thing  has  run  in  that  direc- 
tion through  the  whole  course  of  the  present 
reign.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  George  Sa- 
vile,  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  of  all 
the  virtuous  men  who,  in  their  public  life,  proved 
themselves  to  be  advocates  for  the  rights  of  the 
people.  They  saw  aod  deplored  the  tendency  of 
the  Court;  they  saw  that  thwe  was  a  determ- 
ined spirit  in  the  secret  advisers  of  the  Crown 
to  advance  its  power,  o&d  to  encourage  no  ad- 
ministration that  eboidd  not  bend  itself  to  that 
pursuit.  Accordingly,  through  the  whole  reigo, 
no  administration  which  cherished  notiois  of  a 
different  kind  has  been  permitted  to  last ;  and 
nothing,  therefore,  or  next  to  nothing,  has  been 
gained  to  the  side  of  the  people,  hut  every  thing 
to  that  of  the  Crown,  in  the  course  of  this  reign. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period,  we  have  had  no 
more  than  three  administrations,  one  for  twelve 
months,  one  for  nine,  and  one  for  three  months, 
that  acted  upon  the  popular  principles  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century  :  nothing,  therefore,  I  say,  has 
been  gained  to  the  people,  while  the  constant  cur- 
rent has  run  toward  the  Crown;  and  God  knows 
what  is  to  be  the  consequence,  both  to  the  Crovira 
and  the  country  t  I  believe  that  we  are  come 
to  the  lastmoment  of  possible  rranedy.  I  believe 
that  at  this  moment  the  enemies  of  both  are  few; 
but  I  firmly  believe  that  what  has  been  seen  in  Ire- 
land will  be  experienced  also  here;  and  that  if  vre 
are  to  go  on  in  the  same  career  with  convention 
bills  and  acts  of  exasperation  of  all  kinds,  the 
few  will  soon  become  the  many,  and  that  we  shall 
have  to  pay  a  severe  retribution  for  our  present 
pride.  What  a  noble  Lord  said  some  time  ago 
of  France  may  be  applicable  to  this  very  subject — 
"  What  I"  Boid  he, "  n^[otiate  with  Franco  ?  wiUi 
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men  whose  hands  we  reekii^  with  the  Uood  of 
their  SorereigD  7  What,  tktU  we  degrade  oar- 
■elfea  bj  going  to  Parii,  ud  there  ftripag  in  kum- 
ble,  dipkmatio  kngaage,  lo  be  oa  a  good  neder- 
fltandii^wiUitbeB7"  GentlameB  will  remeBber 
tbeee  lofty  woidi;  and  yet  we  have  eooM  to  this 
boBuHatioD ;  we  ban  tMgotiated  witb  Fruioe ; 
and  I  sbodld  not  be  MirpriMd  to  see  the  noble  Lord 
bimself  (Hawkeabwy)  going  to  Paria,  Dot  at  the 
head  of  his  leginnt,  but  on  a  diploinntiQ  bis* 
■ioa  to  thoae  verj  regieides,  to  pnj  to  be  npon 
a  good  understanding  with  them.  Shall  we,  tlisn, 
be  blind  to  j^e  lessons  which  the  events  of  the 
world  exhibit  to  oar  view  7  Pride,  obetinaoj, 
and  insult,  most  end  in  oonoasBioiUi,  and  those 
oonoessitHii  most  be  hamble  in  proportion  to  oar 
unbecoming  pride.  Now  is  the  moment  to  pre- 
vent «U  thiMe  degradBttons ;  the  monnrobj,  the 
aristooraoy,  the  peo[de  thenuelTes,  may  now  be 
saved ;  it  it  oi^  MeeMaty,  at  this  moneat,  to 
ooaqim  our  owa  pusioiis.  Let  thoaa  ninisten 
whose  evil  geaiaB  has  hnm^t  us  to  oar  present 
oooditioo  retire  Aram  the  post  to  whioh  tbejr  are 
maqnaT.  X  have  do  heritation  in  aiTtngt  that 
the  presont  administntitm  neither  oaa  nor  ought 


to  remain  in  plsoe.  Let  Ihem  retire  from  lua 
Miyesty's  eonooils,  and  then  let  na,  with  u  cnT»- 
eat  desire  ef  reeowring  the  eoontry,  pmeoe  this 
roodMBte  asheme  of  rdbnn,  mder  the  anqiiees 
of  man  iriw  am  likely  to  ooaoiKate  the  opiuoB 
of  thepecfile.  IdDnaiapeakthiBi8ir,fi«impeiw 
sooal  ambition.  A  new  administntioa  ong^  to 
be  formed :  I  have  no  desire,  bo  wiafa  to  niaks  a 
part  of  mnj  sDoh  administration  ^  and  I  am  sore 
that  sooh  an  arrangement  is  feuible,  and  that  it 
is  e^iable  of  being  done  withoat  me.  My  first 
and  ohief  desira  is  to  see  this  great  end  aooosa- 
plished.  I  have  do  wish  te  be  the  pwaoo,  or  to 
be  ooe  of  the  persons,  to  do  it;  bat  though  my 
iocliaatioQ  is  tat  retirement,  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  give  my  free  and  firm  sapport  to  a:^ 
admintBtiatioa  that  sliaU  restore  to  the  eooatiy 
its  ootraged  rights,  and  re-establish  its  stiwqjih 
npon  the  basis  of  firee  representatian ;  and  tboe- 
fora,  sir,  I  dwll  oertain^  give  my  vnta  far  Ihi 
pn^oailiaa  of  my  hoBwdde  fifieno. 


On  a  diviaioB,  the  nnmbeia  were,  Teas,  93 ; 
NoeS)  SS3.  Mr.  Grey's  motion  was  tlierefbrer^ 
jaoted. 


SPEECH 

or  MR.  FOX  OH  THE  REJECTION  OF  BONAPAETE'S  OVEHTURES  FOR  PEIGE,  DELIVERED  OT  TBE 
.  HOUSE  OF  CQKMOHS,  FEBBOAaV  3,  UOO, 

INTRODUCTION. 

NiroLioR  BoaATAari,  having  nsorped  tte  gorenmept  of  IVsne^  beoama  That  Ccasal  la  Piwii  nibiii. 
ITM  t  and,  s«  en  air  of  modsration  seraMd  iqtpnqiriate  under  Hwse  ctoinmstsnnesi  be  made  avertaree  cf 
peaoe  to  the  UngflfXivlaBd,  in  a  letter  written  wiA  Us  om  hand.  lCr.PlttwhohadnebdisfiBAa 
pemsnenee  of  has  fimm,  r^JacCsd  faia  offan  in  tsms  whkh  vrsn  emtajaly  rade^  if  not  iasaUng'.  Borne 
of  them  will  be  givm  heredker  in  notes  to  this  spsecK 

TbecorraspendeaeeiBqaestiBniwlsidbefatePsiBasMntaa^aathaMcfrahiaaiy,  laB^amoliai 
vras  made  by  Mr.  Dondas  appmvhv  of  die  ooone  tabei^snd  pladgiag  the  eeaaCry  tot  avIgesBM  Fsneeea* 
tiooefdMwar.  AAsrHr.Whitbnad,Mr.CaMhig,BndUr.Bnldiwhadspakei^llr.Pittmaa,midbdd 
tha  Hoose  in  fixed  attenlioD  As  neariy  flvB  faoan  by  one  of  ttie  BOBl  mastai^  orations  he  aver  praooaaoed 
in  PariiaueuL  Mr.  Vos  dwn  deHvsred  dw  Mhnriag  speoch  In  re^ ;  and  navor  wera  Aasa  two  great 
ocaton  broogfat  into  more  direst  eompetition,  or  the  disllw^ve  batons  of  tli^  sloqasnoe  eiUUtad  it 
finer  contrast 

Mr.  Pitt,  Instead  of  ootsriBg  at  oaea  on  the  raasens  far  r^Mng  at  Aat  ttsM  to  aegotiatat  tnalad  the  rim 
at  Napdeon  as  only  n  sew  stage  <rf  the  Frendi  Bevolutlon,  and  thu  dextma^  prepared  the  fir  go- 
ing iMtck  to  cmrider, 

J.  The  origin  of  ihe  var,  maintshiiiig  Uutt  France  was  the  sole  a^resior  thnmgfaoot  tbs  whcde  oonfiict. 
IT.  l%e  Btrodtiei  of  Ifae  Frendi  in  Dvemuining  and  saltjagatiog  a  Iwcge  part  of  Eorape  daring  the  pre- 
ceding eight  yean. 

III.  The  geniua  and  ipirit  of  the  RerolDtion,  as  "en  insatiable  love  oT aggrandisement,  sa  implacable 
spirit  of  deitraction  against  all  the  dvil  and  religioas  institationa  of  every  conotiy." 

IT.  ^e  inttabilify  of  the  system,  as  ntariied  from  the  first  by  indden  and  great  dianges. 

T.  Tbe  past  history  and  character  ofNapdeon,  whom  be  depicted  in  the  darkest  cdora,  ai  devoid  of  aO 
fhith,  tbe  inveterate  enemy  of  England,  and  the  cniel  oppreasor  of  every  conntiy  he  had  ovemut.  His 
power  be  represented  as  wholly  onstsble  j  and  iaaisted  that  England  oo^t  never  to  enter  into  a  trea^  with 
him  until, "  from  experiea^e  sod  tbe  evidtna  fa^,  we  are  convinced  that  such  a  treaty  is  admissiUe.'* 
On  these  groands  he  defended  fais  refiual  to  negotiate.  Thti  speech  should  be  tl&ea  ap  ptavfaas  to  the 
one  before  as,  if  tbe  reader  intendi  to  enter  fiilly  into  tbe  meriu  of  the  case. 

Mr.Fox,tn  reply,  vitbont  tbe  exactness  ofMr.  Pitt's  metho^toodieB  npon  moat  ofthesapaints,and  ad- 
verts to  otbeis  with  great  pongency  and  ibrce. 

He  condamna  Mr.  Pitt  Ear  reviving  the  eariy  aninMsltfef  of  Ae  contest  as  anaioD  farrefaafav  to  treat 
since  oo  this  piociple  the  war  moat  be  rternsL 
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He  OMMTM  the  ■OTwad  ■BooaoObtiiv  tenna  in  wfaioli  ft  nqwitfiil  oOr  oT  aepiCuitiooluul  ben  n- 
jeotad. 

HeiiiHiti,inragtfdtotlMarigiiiofaeiw,Mwt  AwtriatiidFnMift(^  A»  aUiM  of  Bngjan^ 
wara  wdenuUj  dM  iggriwaBW  t  Aat  Bagbad  pnmAad  the  oontart  hy  baadi  treiMMDt  of  (he  Freach 
ninietari  tba^  in  rdatka  to  bar  giiaraaeM,  ahe  ooght  ttOm  Aa  flnt  to  bne  atatad  dtfnitelr  to  ^ 
FrnxAi  what  wosld  taHMtS  bar;  Oiat  ab»  oagbli  atpwiUUr,  to  bare  aooapted  the  awfiatlaii  nigcd  npon 
her  br  Tnuwe.  befMw  a  alngla  bbw  had  beeo  atnek;  with  a  view  to  {warant  Aa  oooteat;  that  the  Ks- 
gluh  were,  theraftre.  fitr  from  being  gnOtteai  aa  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  while  the  French,  ia  all  their  ag- 
graadoM,  bid  been  iiaqily  caRTfaig'oat  the  priaeiplea  tught  tbem  by  Ae  Bonibcna,  whom  Hr.  Pitt  now 
pvopned  to  restcwv- 

While  eondenmiog  the  atrocatiea  of  ttie  FreiKli,be  aeta  off  agaiaat  tfaem  the  oatragee  practiced  on  Po- 
land and  other  cotmtriei  by  the  powera  in  league  wift  Bi^and ;  and  expoaea  the  inoanajateacy  of  refiia- 
hig,  on  the  groood  of  dkaracter,  to  treat  with  the  French,  while  anch  rank  oppreaaon  were  taken  into  the 
atrietett  alliance. 

He  dwella  npoD  tho  fact,  that  Mr,  Pitt,  who  now  refaaed  to  treat  on  account  of  the  ontragea  of  ttio 
French  and  the  inatalnli^  of  their  govemmeat,  had  A*«iM{f  twice  <9ened  negodationa  (in  1796  and  1797)^ 
in  the  midat  of  theae  very  ontragea,  while  the  exiating  goremmenta  were  confeaaedly  of  the  tnoat  uMtablO 
kind,  and  oonunenta  with  great  aeverity  apoa  Mr.  Pitf  •  explaBati<Hi  of  bia  conduct  on  ihoae  ocoaaiooa. 

Finally,  in  reference  to  the  qneation, "  When  ia  thia  war  to  end  T"  he  conaidera  the  groan  da  oa  which 
Hr.Fltt  had  intimated  awilliogneaf  to  treat  with  Bon^tarta,  If  Ae  Bonrbans  conld  not  be  reatored,  vis., 
"  experienet  and  the  evidence  of  facu ;"  he  adrerta  for  a  nKHnent  to  aome  of  the  chai^ea  brought  agalnit 
the  Firat  Conanl  -,  and,  recurring  again  to  the  grounda  atated,  inqairea, "  Where,  then,  ia  thia  war,  which 
ia  pregnant  with  alt  theae  honora,  to  be  earned  1  Where  ia  it  to  atop  1  Not  till  tat  etioMuk  the  kouM 
of  Bourbon" — or,  at  leaat,  not  until  we  have  had  due  "  ez^wnmce"  of  Bouaparte'a  inteationa.  "So  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  go  on  merely  aa  a  j;»cvZati0M" — "to  keep  Bonaparte  aotne  time  longer  at  war,  aa  a  atate 
of  probation" — "to  try  an  ixpxbuiint,  if  he  will  not  behave  liimaelf  better  than  heretofore !"  With  tlua 
tbonght  he  conclodea,  in  the  boldeat  and  moat  ebqoeot  strain  of  naiogled  argnment,  irony,  and  invective 
whidi  he  ever  produced. 

Hw  apeech  ia  admiraUy  reported,  and  wa*  conaidered  by  moat  who  heatd  it  aa  the  ablaat  Mr.  Fox 
•reriaaide. 


SPEBCH,  ko. 


Mx.  Sfbaixk,— At  so  late  so  boar  of  the 
nigbt,  I  am  sore  joa  Till  do  me  the  jastioe  to 
believe  tbet  I  do  not  mean  to  go  at  len^  into 
tiie  dneosaioa  ai  tUa  great  qaestim.  Exhanated 
BM  the  atteotum  oT  the  Hoaae  moat  be,  end  ns- 
aoonatoaied  ea  I  ha¥e  bees  of  hte  to  attend  in 
my  place,  nothing  but  a  deep  denae  of  mf  doty 
coald  have  indooed  me  to  trooble  joa  at  all,  and 
particularly  to  request  yoor  indolgence  at  such 
an  hour. 

Sir,  my  honorable  and  learned  friend  [Mr.  Er- 
Aacwmiii    'k'"*]      tnilj  Said,  that  the  present 

ucdKiuM-  right  honorable  gentleman  oppoaite 
^""^  to  me  [Mr.  Pitt]  feels  the  justice  of 
the  remark ;  for,  by  traveling  back  to  the  com' 
meocement  of  the  war,  and  referring  again  to 
aJl  the  topics  and  arguments  which  he  has  so 
often  and  so  suooesafully  urged  apon  the  House, 
and  by  whioh  be  haa  drawn  them  tm  to  the  aap- 
port  of  his  measmrea,  he  is  forced  to  acknowl- 
edge that,  at  the  end  of  a  teven  years'  conflict, 
■wa  are  oome  bot  to  a  new  era  in  the  war,  at 
wfaieh  be  thinks  it  neeessary  only  to  press  all  bis 
former  argnments  to  indtne  ns  to  penevere.  All 
the  topics  which  have  so  often  misled  ns— all 
the  reasoning  whioh  has  so  invariably  failed — 
all  the  lofty  predictions  which  have  so  constantly 
been  fldufled  by  events — all  the  hopes  which 
bave  amoaed  the  sanguine,  and  alt  the  assuran- 
ces of  the  distress  and  weakness  of  the  enemy 
-wfaioh  haTe  aatiafied  the  imthbking,  are  again 
L  L 


enomerated  and  advanoed  as  aifpmenta  for  our 
ooBtinoing  the  war.  What  I  at  the  end  of  seven 
yeara  of  the  most  bardensome  and  the  most  ea. 
lamitoos  stm^le  in  which  this  eoontir  ever  was 
engaged,  are  we  again  to  be  amoaed  with  no- 
tioBs  of  finance,  and  cahmlationa  of  tbe  -rhfntr 
ed  resources  of  tbe  enemy,  as  a  gronnd  ttf  oonfl- 
denoe  end  of  hope  ?  Graciooa  God )  were  we 
not  told  five  years  ago  tbet  France  was  not  only 
on  the  brink  and  in  the  jaws  of  ruin,  but  that 
sbe  was  actually  sunk  into  the  gulf  of  bankrupt- 
cy ?  Were  we  not  told,  as  an  unanswerable  ar> 
guraent  against  treating,  "  that  sbe  ooald  not  bold 
out  another  campaign — that  nothing  bat  peaee 
could  save  ben— that  she  wanted  only  time  to 
recruit  her  exhausted  flnanoes — that  to  grant 
her  repose  was  to  grant  her  the  means  of  again 
molesting  this  country,  and  that  we  had  nothing 
to  do  but  peruvere  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to 
save  ourselves  forever  from  the  oonaeqnenoee 
of  ber  ambition  and  her  JaooUniam  f"  What  1 
after  having  gone  on  bim  year  to  year  npoD 
asanranees  liln  tiwse,  and  after  baviag  seen  tbe 
repeated  reTatatioaa  of  every  prediction,  are  wa 
I  again  to  be  gravely  and  serimisly  assured,  tbat 
j  we  have  the  same  proq^l  of  soccess  on  tbe 
tamt  identieat  gmmdt  ?  And,  without  eny  oth- 
er  argument  or  security,  are  we  invited,  et  thia 
new  era  of  the  war,.to  conduct  it  upon  principles 
which,  if  adopted  and  acted  upon,  may  make  it 
.  eternal  f  If  tberigbt  honorable  gentleman  shall 
1  socceed  in  jpevaiting  m  Parliament  and  lb* 
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ooantry  to  adopt  the  princiides  wliieh  he  hw  ed- 
Tuoed  this  night,  I  see  do  povible  terminatioa 
to  the  contest  No  man  can  see  an  end  to  it ; 
■nd  npoa  the  aaaarances  and  predictions  whbh 
hare  so  muformly  failed,  we  are  called  apon  not 
merely  to  refuse  all  negotiation,  but  to  coonte- 
nance  principles  and  views  as  distant  from  wis> 
dom  and  justice,  as  they  are  ia  their  nature  wild 
and  impracticable. 

I  must  lament,  sir,  in  eommon  with  every  gon- 
HioMmcea-  aioe  friend  of  peace,  the  harsh  and  tm- 
t^^^h  conciliating  language  which  ministers 
5X15  iS    ^''^^  FrMwh,  and  which 

DaprtiMa.  they  have  even  made  tise  of  in  their 
answer  to  a  respectfol  ofier  of  a  negotiation.' 
Such  language  luts  ever  been  considered  as  ex- 
tremely unwise,  and  has  ever  bera  reprobated 
by  dii^matic  men.  I  remember  with  pleasure 
the  terms  in  ^oh  Lord  Matmesbnry,  at  Paris, 
in  the  year  1796,  replied  to  expressions  of  this 
sort,  used  by  M.  de  la  Croix.  He  justly  said, 
"  that  oflensive  and  injurious  Insinuations  were 
only  calculated  to  throw  new  obstacles  in  the 
way  accOTumodation,  and  that  it  was  not  by 
revolting  reproaches  nor  by  reciprocal  invective 
that  a  sincere  wish  to  accomplish  the  great  work 
of  pacification  could  be  evinced.'"  Nothing 

>  The  ISDgua^  referred  to  was  of  the  following 
kind.  As  a  reaaoD  fbr  refosing  to  negotiate,  Lord 
QreDville  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  de- 
claring it  to  have  been  "ao  tmpnvoked  attack"  on 
Ae  part  of  France.  He  says  it  sprang  out  of  "a 
■yatem,  to  the  prevalence  of  which  France  justly 
ascribes  all  her  present  miseries,  and  which  has  in- 
volved all  the  rest  of  Europe  in  a  long  and  deatnic- 
tive  WRrfare,  of  a  uature  long  since  unknown  to  the 
practice  of  civilized  nations" — he  assumes  that  thia 
system  "eontiava  to  prevail;  that  the  moat  solemn 
treaties  have  only  prepared  a  way  fbr  fresh  aggres- 
sioDSi"  and  ascribes  to  French  those  "gigantic 
ol^fects  of  ambition,  and  those  restless  schemea  of 
destructkm,  which  have  endangered  the  very  exist- 
enoe  of  civil  society."  In  addidon  to  this,  be  tells 
the  French  people,  dmntgb  their  new  rvler,  that 
they  ought  at  once  to  iake  back  the  Bourbon*;  that 
"die  beat  and  most  uatnral  pledge"  they  can  give 
of  a  desire  for  peace,  ia  "the  reatorattoo  of  that  line 
of  princea  which  for  ao  many  centnriea  maiotained 
the  French  nation  in  prosperity  at  home,  and  con- 
aiderathm  and  respect  ^Hoad."  He  teHs  Bona- 
parte in  direct  terms,  that  England  can  not  truii 
him;  that  there  ia  "no  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
principles  by  which  the  new  government  will  be 
directed ;  no  reasonable  ground  by  which  to  judge 
of  its  stability."  Such  lan^age  deserved  tlie  cen- 
sures pasaed  upon  it  by  Mr.  Fox.  Nothing  could 
more  irritate  the  French  people  than  to  talk  to  them 
of  restoring  that  hated  dynaa^  agMost  which  they 
had  so  lately  rebelled.  Nothing  was  more  cslcala- 
ted  to  provoke  Bonaparte  to  the  utmoat,  and  to  fbater 
a  desire  to  invade  England  (which  he  attempted 
some  years  after),  than  personal  reflections  of  this 
kind  on  the  stability  of  hia  govemmeut. 

*  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Fox's  characteristic  argu- 
ments, ad  hotnineta.  It  was  Mr.  Pitt  (through  bis 
embaaaador]  who  thus  reproved  the  French  minis- 
ter. M.  de  la  Croix,  for  certain  hareh  expreaaiona 
aaed  daring  the  negotiatims  for  peace  in  1796;  and 
Hi.  Fox  now  turns  the  reproof  back  apon  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  language  dictated  by  himself. 


conld  be  more  proper  nor  more  wise  than  this 
language ;  and  such  ought  ever  to  he  the  tone 
and  coodoot  of  men  intnuted  with  the  very  im- 
portant task  of  traatiag  with  a  hostile  natim. 
Being  a  sincere  friend  to  peace,  I  must  say  with 
Lord  Malmesbury,  that  it  is  not  by  reproaches 
and  by  invective  that  we  oan  hope  for  a  recon- 
ciliation ;  and  I  am  convinced,  ia  my  own  roind, 
that  I  speak  the  sense  of  this  House,  and,  if  not 
of  this  House,  certainly  of  a  majority  of  the  peo> 
pie  of  this  country,  when  I  lament  that  any  un- 
provoked and  unnecessary  recriminaiions  should 
be  flung  out,  by  which  obstacles  are  put  in  the 
way  of  pacification.  I  believe  it  is  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  of  the  people,  that  we  ought  to 
abstain  from  harsh  and  insulting  lango^o ;  and 
in  eommon  with  them,  I  must  lament  that  both 
in  the  papers  of  Lord  Grenville,  and  this  night, 
such  license  has  been  given  to  inveotivo  and  re- 
proach.' 

For  the  same  reason,  I  must  lament  that  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  The  oricHiIud 
Pitt]  has  thought  proper  to  go  Bt  S^JmirjrS 
such  length,  and  with  such  severity 
of  minute  investigation,  into  ell  the  early  circnm- 
atances  of  the  war,  which  (whatever  they  were) 
are  nothing  to  the  present  purpose,  and  ongbt  not 
to  infiuenoe  the  present  feelings  of  the  House.  I 
certainly  shall  not  follow  him  through  the  whole 
of  this  tedious  detail,  though  I  do  not  agree  with 
him  in  many  of  his  assertions.  I  do  not  know 
what  impression  his  narrative  may  make  on  other 
gentlemen  j  bat  I  will  tell  him  fairly  and  candid- 
ly, he  has  not  convinced  me.  I  oontinoe  to  think, 
and  until  I  see  hettnr  groonds  for  changing  my 
o|Mnion  than  any  that  the  right  hontvable  gentle- 
man  haa  this  night  prodoced,  I  shall  continue  to 
think,  and  to  sey,  plainly  and  explicitly,  "  that 
this  country  was  the  aggressor  in  the  ■p.-r  Prrirfcth 
war-"  But  with  rej^ard  to  Austria  J^^^Jf^ 
and  Prussia — is  there  a  man  who,  for  dcmbi^iba^- 
one  moment,  can  dispute  that- they 
were  the  aggrestors  ?  It  will  be  vain  for  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  to  enter  into  long 
and  plausible  reasoning  against  the  evidence  of 
documents  so  clear,  so  decisive— so  frequently, 
so  thoroughly  investigated.  The  unfortunate 
monarch,  Louis  XVI.,  himself,  as  well  as  thoeo 
who  were  in  his  confidence,  has  borne  decisive 
testimony  to  the  fact,  that  between  him  and  the 
Emperor  [Leopold  of  Austria]  there  was  an  inti- 
mate correspoodenee  and  a  perfect  noderstand- 
ing.  Do  I  mean  by  thn  that  a  positive  treaty 
was  entered  into  for  the  dismembannent  of 
France  ?  Certainly  not.  But  no  man  can  read 
'  Warmly  as  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  attached  lo 
Mr.  Pitt,  he  expreaaed  himaelf  atill  more  atrrmgly 
on  this  subject  in  a  leUer  to  a  friend.  "  I  most  aay 
I  was  shocked  at  Lord  Grenville's  letter;  fortbough 
our  government  most  feel  adverse  to  any  measure 
which  might  appear  to  give  the  stamp  of  our  author- 
ity to  Bonaparte's  new  dignity,  yet  I  muat  say  that 
unless  they  have  some  better  reason  than  t  fear  thej 
posseas  for  believing  tiiat  he  is  lihely  to  he  hurled 
from  bis  throne,  it  aeema  a  desperate  game  to  play 
—to  oSead,  and  insult,  and  thereby  irritate,  thia  vmia 
man  beyond  the  hope  of  fbrgivaiess." — Ljfe,  31&. 
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the  declarations  which  were  Tt>&de  at  Msntna,* 
as  well  Bs  at  Pilnitz,  as  they  are  given  by  M. 
Bertrand  de  Molrilie,  without  aoknowledging 
that  tbis  was  not  merely  an  intention,  bat  a  dec- 
laration of  BO  intenti<Ki,  on  the  part  of  the  great 
powers  of  Germany,  to  interfere  in  tbe  internal 
affiurs  of  France,  for  the  pnrpoM  of  regulating 
the  goremment,  against  the  opinion  of  the  pea. 
pie.  This,  dtongh  not  a  plan  for  the  partition 
of  Fiunce,  was,  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  common 
sense,  an  ^rresmoa  against  France.  The  right 
honorable  gentlemao  denies  that  there  was  snob 
D'f'jniik™  *  thing  as  a  treaty  of  Piloitz.  Grant- 
ofPiiniu.  there  not  a  Declaration 

which  amounted  to  an  act  of  hostile  aggression  ?* 
The  two  powers,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  made  a  public  declaration, 
that  they  were  determined  to  employ  their  forces, 
in  conjnnction  with  those  of  the  other  Sbvereigns 

*  The  Count  d'Artoia,  brother  of  the  Kiag  of 
Franco,  tuct  the  Emperor  Leopold  of  Anstria,  the 
Kinq  of  Sarrtiuiti,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  at  Mantna, 
in  May,  1791,  and,on  hii  reprepentation,  these  mon- 
anbs  entered  into  an  i^reement  to  mardt  one  band- 
red  thodsand  men  to  the  botden  of  France,  in  ex- 
pectation that  the  French  people,  terrified  at  tbe  ap- 
jHoach  of  the  allied  powsra,  woold  seek  safety  by 
sabmittii^  tbemaelvei  to  Louis  XVI.,  aud  asking 
his  mediaticNii  bnt  Loaia,  hopiug  at  that  time  to  rti- 
■tora  the  monarchy  by  bis  own  eSbrts,  discouraged 
the  immediate  execution  of  the  plan-  See  Migntt, 
p.  119;  Alison't  HtBtery  of  Europe,  to!.  1.,  p.  571, 
third  edition. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  this  celebrated  Decla- 
ration, which  led  to  a  general  war  in  Europe.  It 
was  framed  in  Angaat,  1791,  at  FtlnitB,  a  fiirtoeas  in 
Saxony,  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  and  the  King  of 
Proiiia,  aud  was  given  to  the  Coont  d'Artoia,  that 
he  might  use  it  to  indace  the  other  coarta  of  Europe 
to  eritur  into  a  lea^e  for  restoring  Louis  X\'I. 

"  His  MnjeBty  the  Emperor,  and  his  Majesty  the 
King  nf  Prussia,  having  beard  tiie  desires  and  repre- 
sentations of  Honewnrand  of  his  royal  bighneai  tbe 
Connt  d' AitcHs,  declare  JolBtfy,  that  ttey  regard  die 
■itoation  in  which  his  Uajesty  Uie  Kin)^  of  France 
actoally  is,  as  anobjectof  commouinterestto  all  the 
Sovere^Bs  of  Eorope.  They  hope  that  tbis  coacem 
can  nut  fail  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  powers 
whose  aasistance  is  claimed;  and  that  in  conse- 
quence they  will  not  refoae  to  employ  jointly  with 
their  said  Hajesties  tba  moat  efflcacioua  means,  in 
proportion  to  thoir  forces,  to  place  the  King  of 
France  in  a  state  to  settle  in  the  moat  perfect  lib- 
erty the  fbondatuns  of  a  monarchical  government, 
aqaal]^  mitiUrie  to  the  righb  of  Sovereigns  and  tlie 
wellkra  of  tbe  French.  Then  ud  in  that  case,  their 
•aid  Majestiea  are  detnded  to  act  quickly  and  with 
one  aconrd  with  the  forces  necessary  to  obtain  the 
common  end  proposed.  In  the  mean  time  they  will 
g^ve  suitable  orders  to  their  troops,  that  they  may 
be  ready  to  pat  themselves  in  motion." — Aliton't 
I^ttory  of  Europe,  toL  i.,  p.  574,  ddid  eJitioD. 

nie  French  jnitly  regaided  dna  as  a  bootile  act, 
«nd,  after  calling  in  vain  for  an  exphmatton  from  the 
Emperor,  who  had  marched  lai^e  bodies  of  troops  to 
their  borders,  they  declared  war  against  Anstria  on 
the  20th  of  April,  1792.  Pmsaia  instantly  nnitcd 
with  Austria,  and,  ttiree  months  after,  July  35th, 
179S,  the  Duke  erf'  Brunswick  invaded  France  at  the 
bead  of  one  hundred  and  tfairty-eigfat  thouand  Ana- 
ftrian  and  Pnuaian  troops. 


of  Europe,  "  to  put  the  King  of  France  in  a  situ- 
ation to  establish,  in  perfect  liberty,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  monarchical  govomment  equally  agrec- 
aUe  to  the  rights  of  Sovereigns  and  the  welfare 
of  the  French."  Whenever  the  other  princes 
ehonld  agree  to  co-operate  with  them,  "t&en, 
and  in  that  cate,  their  Majesties  were  determ- 
ined to  act  promptly,  and  by  matnal  consent, 
with  the  forces  neoesaary  to  obtain  the  end  pro- 
posed hy  all  of  them.  In  the  mean  time,  they 
declared  that  they  would  give  orders  for  their 
troops  to  be  ready  for  actual  service."  Now,  I 
would  aak  gentlemen  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
their  hearts,  and  any  with  candor  what  the  true 
and  fair  conetrnotion  of  this  Declaration  wa»— 
whether  it  was  not  a  menace  and  an  insnit  to 
France,  since,  in  direct  terms,  it  declared,  that 
whenever  the  other  powers  should  concur,  they 
would  attack  France,  then  at  peace  with  them, 
and  then  employed  only  in  domestic  and  internal 
regulations  ?  Let  ns  suppose  the  case  to  be  that 
of  Great  Britain.  Will  any  gentleman  say  that 
if  two  of  the  great  powers  should  make  a  public 
deolaratioD,  that  tbey  were  deteimmed  to  make 
an  attack  on  Hlis  khigdom  as  soon  as  cirouai> 
stanoas  should  faTor  tiieir  intention ;  that  they 
only  waited  lor  this  oocttsion,  attd  that  in  tb» 
mean  time  the^  woold  keep  their  forces  ready 
for  the  purpose,  it  would  not  be  crasidered  by 
tbe  Parliament  and  people  of  this  country  as  a 
hostile  aggression  ?  And  is  there  any  Englbh- 
raan  in  exi-stence  who  is  such  a  friend  to  peace 
as  to  say  that  the  nation  could  retain  its  honor 
and  dignity  if  it  should  sit  down  under  such  a 
menace  ?  I  know  too  well  what  is  due  to  the 
national  character  of  England  to  believe  that 
there  would  be  two  opinions  on  the  case,  if  thus 
put  home  to  our  own  feelings  and  understand- 
ings. We  must,  then,  respect  in  others  the  in- 
dignation which  such  an  act  would  excite  in  our- 
-erives;  and  when  we  see  it  established,  on  the 
most  iindispntable  testimony,  that  both  at  Pilnitx 
and  at  Mantna  declarations  were  made  to  this  ef- 
fect, it  ia  idle  to  say  that,  as  Atf  as  the  Emperor 
and  tbe  King  of  Pmsshi  were  concerned,  they 
were  not  the  ^^ressors  in  the  war. 

"Oh  I  bnt  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  Novem. 
her,  1792.*"   That,  at  least,  the  right  honorable 

'  This  famoufl  "  Decree  of  Fraternity"  was  passed 
under  tbe  following  circumstances.  The  allied  Aus- 
trian and  Frossian  armies,  under  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, were  beaten  back  by  the  French,  who  immedi- 
ately pressed  forward  into  the  Atutriaa  Netlierlanda, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  tbe  conntiy  by  A» 
decisive  battle  of  Jemmape,  Movemlier  6tii,  1709. 
When  the  news  reached  Paris,  the  decree  ia  ques- 
tion was  passed  in  the  exultation  felt  at  this  and 
other  victories  of  the  republic  It  was  in  the  fbl- 
hnring  words; 

"The  National  Convention  declare,  in  the  name 
of  die  French  nation,  they  will  grant  fraternity  sad 
assistance  to  all  those  people  who  wish  to  procure 
liberty.  And  they  charge  the  executive  power  to 
send  orders  to  the  generals  to  give  assistance  to 
Boch  people;  and  to  defend  citizens  who  have  suf- 
fered, and  are  now  snfferf  ng,  in  the  came  (liberty." 
—Alucn,  vol.  L,  p.  998,  third  edition. 

The  readerwill  dedde  vheAer  to  consider  it  with 
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genUeman  aays,  yaa  most  mHow  to  ba  an  act  of 

D«fM  artha  "^^7  agUDrt  Eoglind, 

fiwyji  lUtiB*-  but  againat  all  the  Sorereigns  ofKu- 
■iCovMiM..  ^  I  am  DOt  one  of  those,  air, 
who  attach  much  interest  to  the  general  and  in- 
discriminate  provocations  thrown  out  at  random, 
like  this  resolution  of  the  19tb  of  November, 
1792.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  the  digni- 
ty of  any  people  to  notice  and  to  apply  to  them- 
selves menaces  wiihont  particular  allusion,  which 
are  always  unwise  in  the  power  which  uses  them, 
and  which  it  le  still  more  unwise  to  treat  with 
rioosness.  But  ifany  such  idle  and  general  prov- 
ocation to  nations  is  given,  either  in  iosolenoe  or 
in  folly,  by  any  government,  it  is  a  olear  first  prin- 
ciple, that  an  txplamation  is  the  thing  which  a 
magnaolmoaa  nation,  feeling  itself  aggrieved, 
oogbt  to  damand ;  and  if  on  explanation  be  giv- 
en which  ia  not  satiafactory,  it  ought  clearly  and 
diatinotly  to  mf  m>.  There  abould  be  no  am- 
biguity,  no  reaerve,  on  the  occasion.  Now  we 
all  know,  from  docoments  on  our  table,  that  M. 
Chauvelin  [the  French  minister]  did  give  an  ex- 
planation of  this  Billy  decree.  He  deohired,  "  in 
EiBiuMiai        name  of  his  government,  that  it 

w'as  never  meant  that  the  French  sor- 
nWMwM     emment  shoald  favor  insurrections; 

tiiat  the  decree  was  applicable  only 
to  those  people  who,  afler  having  acquired  their 
liberty  by  conqoest,  should  demand  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Republic ;  but  that  France  would 
respect,  not  only  the  independenoe  of  England, 
but  also  that  of  ber  allies  with  whom  she  was 
not  at  war."  This  was  the  ezpIanaUon  of  the 
offenstre  decree.  Bat  this  explanation  was  not 
satialaotory.'*  Did  you  soy  so  to  H.  Cbanvelin  ? 
Did  you  tell  hun  that  yon  were  not  content  vitli 
this  oxidation  f  and  when  yon  dismissed  him, 
altervrard,  on  the  death  of  the  King  [cf  France], 
did  yon  say  that  this  explanation  was  unsatisfac- 
tory ?  No.  Ton  did  no  such  thing ;  and  I  coo- 
ifiiai  mi^flKt-  tend,  that  unless  yoo  demanded  yitr* 
n?««r«b!>atd  ther  expIaDMions,  and  they  were  re- 
iwE'relhM'  fn8od,  you  have  no  right  to  urge  the 
vouUiuii^,  decree  of  the  19th  of  November  as 
an  aot  of  aggression.  In  all  yonr  conferences 
and  correspondence  with  M.  Chauvelin,  did  you 
hold  ont  to  bim  uAat  (mni  wouid  tatitfy  yon? 
Did  yon  give  the  French  the  power  or  the  means 
of  settling  the  misanderstanding  whiob  that  de- 
cree, or  any  other  of  the  paints  at  issue,  had  cre- 
ated ?  I  maintain,  tiiat  when  a  ntiioa  refasea  to 
■tale  to  anoUier  the  thing  whtefa  woold  aatisiy 
her,  ahe  shows  that  rin  is  not  aotntfed  hfttAn- 
aire  to  preeerre  peace  between  them ;  and  I  aver 
that  this  was  the  case  bera.  The  Scheldt,  for 
instance.  Tea  now  say  that  the  nav^tion  of 
the  Scheldt  was  one  of  yonr  oanses  of  complaint.* 


Mr.  Fox,  as  so  empty  vaant,  or  with  Mr.  Pitt,  as  a 
declaration  of  war  sgunst  all  the  thrones  of  Barope. 

'  When  the  Freocfa  oonqaered  the  Austrian  Heth- 
eriawli  (u  mentioDed  in  the  preceding  note),  they 
forcibly'  opened  tha  Dsvigstion  of  its  principal  river, 
the  Scheldt,  down  to  the  leo.  This  bkd  been  closed 
for  nearly  one  hnndred  and  fifty  yesra,  oat  of  regard 
to  the  r^jhts  of  Holland  (dtnragfa  which  it  entered 


Did  yoQ  expUn  yoondf  on  that  salgeatf  INd 
you  make  it  one  of  ibe  .pxmods  for  the  dismi—l 
of  M.  Chauvelin  ?  Sir,  I  repeat  it,  that  a  mCim, 
to  jMtHff  itHff  m  mpptatmg  to  tlu  taat  $oUmm  re- 
sort,  OMgJU  to  pr&vr  that  U  haa  taken  awry  pami- 
bU  iNMiu,  tontuttnt  vUh  dig »t(y,  le  dimand  tkt 
rtparatim  and  redroM  utAici  would  6c  oiUitfacto- 
ry  /  and  if  »ht  rtjiua  to  etplom  w&Ot  wpoatd  bt 
4atitfactory,  ikt  don  not  do  her  duty,  nor  txoner- 
att  hmtif  from  tht  ckarf  ofbting  tht  aggnuoor. 
The  right  honorable  gentleman  has  this  nigbl, 
for  the  fint  time,  produced  a  most  TVipkanrwHt- 
important  papery  the  ipstruotions •^«.7j*_^^gi* 
which  were  given  to  his  Majesty's  ««  woqm  h»t» 
minister  at  the  court  of  St.  Peters-  ^  ^^S^ZSmi 
burgh,  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1792,  to  indnce  her  Imperial  Mijes^  to  join 
her  effiwts  with  those  <^  hb  Bntauiio  MiyMty, 
to  prevent,  by  their  joint  medintinn,  the  evUs 
of  a  general  war.  Of  tins  paper,  and  of  the 
eadstenoe  of  any  such  doeument,  I,  for  one,  was 
whidly  ignorant  But  I  have  do  hesitation  In 
saying  that  I  entirely  ^iprove  of  the  instructions 
which  appear  to  have  been  given ;  and  I  am 
sorry  to  see  the  right  honorable  gentleman  dia* 
posed  rather  to  take  blame  to  hinuelf  than  cred- 
it for  having  written  diem.  He  thisks  that  be 
shall  be  sabjeot  to  the  imputation  of  having  been 
rather  too  alow  to  apprehend  the  dangers  with 
which  the  French  Revolution  was  fraught,  than 
that  he  was  forward  and  hasty — "Quod  solum 
excusat,  hoc  solum  miror  in  illo."'  I  do  not 
agree  with  him.  I  by  no  means  think  that  be 
was  blam^e  for  too  much  confidence  in  tbe 
good  intentions  of  the  French.  I  think  the  ten- 
or and  composition  of  this  paper  was  excellent-^ 
the  instructions  conveyed  in  it  wise,  and  that  it 
wanted  but  one  essential  thing  to  have  entitled 
it  to  general  approbation,  namely,  to  Man  brtn 
acted  upon  /  The  olear  natare  and  intent  of  that 
paper  I  take  to  be,  that  our  ministers  were  to 
sdicit  the  court  of  Petersburgh  to  join  with  them 
in  a  declaration  to  the  French  government,  stat- 
ing explicitly  what  course  of  conduct,  with  re- 
spect to  their  foreign  relations,  they  thought  nec- 
essary to  the  general  peace  and  security  of  Eu- 
rope, and  what,  if  complied  with,  would  have  in- 
duced them  to  mediate  for  that  purpose.  This 
was  a  proper,  wise,  and  legitimate  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. Now,  I  ask  you,  sir,  whether,  if  this 
paper  bad  beeo  commuuicated  to  Parts,  at  the 
end  <^  the  year  1792,  instead  of  Peteisbnrgh,  it 
would  not  have  been  productive  of  most  sea- 
sonable benefits  to  mankind ;  and,  by  infonning 
the  French  in  time  of  the  means  by  which  ibey 
ndglit  have  seonred  the  mediation  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, have  not  mily  avoided  tbe  rupture  with  this 
country,  but  have  also  restored  general  peace  to 


iba  ocean),  onder  tbe  praviskma  of  tba  treaty  at 
WestpliaUa,  whidi  setded  the  potitical  relatioaB  of 
modem  Borope.  HoUand  ani  her  prateoor,  Sd- 
gland,  bad  Jost  groond  of  complaint  for  the  aggrcs- 
sioD,  tboogh  ft  was  too  tMwp"^"*  ]a  itself  to  Jos. 
tify  a  war. 

*  The  oDly  thing  be  excoses  k  tbe  only  thing  in 
bim  which  I  admire. 
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(he  continent?  The  paper,  dr,  ves  excellent  in 
its  intentioDs ;  bat  its  merit  was  all  in  the  com- 
position. It  was  a.  One  theory,  vhiefa  ministers 
did  not  think  proper  to  earrjr  into  praotioe.  It 
was  very  nunh  like  wbat  the  right  hononble 
f^enrleman  at  the  head  of  the  Brard  of  Control 
[Mr.  Dundas]  said  soioA  year*  ago  or  the  com- 
meroial  system  upmi  which  we  have  tnaintained 
oar  frovemment  in  the  East  Indies.  *' Nothing 
coald  be  more  moral,  more  beaotiAil,  and  beoev- 
olent,  than  the  iftstmotimis  which  were  sent  oat 
to  oar  governors ;  but  onfbrtiinatcly  those  io- 
stBdctinns  flkd  been  confined  to  the  renters  of 
the  corporation;  they  were  to  be  found  only  in 
the  minute-books  of  Lesdenball  Street.  Their 
beneficial  eflects  had  never  been  felt  hy  the  peo- 
pie,*  for  whose  protection  and 'happiness  the  the. 
ones  were  framed."'  In  the  same  manner,  this 
very  oommendable  paper,  so  well  digested,  and 
so  likely  to  preserve  ue  from  the  calamities  of 
war,  was  never  oommanicated  to  the  French  ■ 
■ever  acted  npon;  never  known  to  the  world 
natil  this  day;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  at  the 
very  time  that  mtniatera  had  drawn  ap  this  pa- 
per, they  were  insaltli^  M.  Chanvriin  b  evciy 
way,  nntil  aboitt  th«  33d  or  S4A  oT  Jaaoary, 
1793,  when  tbey  finally  dismissed  him,  witboat 
stating  any  one  ground  npon  which  they  were 
willing  to  preserve  terras  with  the  French,'" 

*  It  is  Btriking  to  lee  bow  dexteroaily  Mr.  Fox 
tDma  back  Ur.  Dondas'  wordi  npon  himielf  in  this 
esse,  as  he  did  those  of  Lord  Ualmeibary  npon  Mr. 
PiU  on  a  preceding  page. 

>«  As  the  treatment  of  M.  Cbaavelii)  formed  the 
hloge  of  tfie  oontrovei^  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Ur. 
Pitt,  it  will  be  proper  briefly  to  remind  the  reader 
of  ttie  priacipsl  dates  and  facts.  M.  Chaarelin  was 
sent  to  London  as  French  mini>ter  by  Lonia  XVI. 
When  that  monarch  was  virtaaHy  deposed  by  the 
evauts  of  Angnst  lOth,  1799,  IC.  Chanvelm  was  iq- 
fimned  that  his  fimclions  as  minister  were  snspead- 
ed,  and  thoagh  now  credentisk  were  sent  htm  by 
the  existing  French  government,  they  were  not  re- 
ceived, lofocmal  oommanications  did,  however,  paaa 
between  him  and  Lord  GrenvUIe.  the  Secretary 
FureigD  Affairs,  bat  the  tone  of  his  Lordihip  wss 
considered,  not  only  by  the  French,  bat  by  Ur.  Fox 
and  his  fHends,  ss  oflkmsive,  and  even  insuldng.  U. 
Charvelin  wss  addressed  as  styling  ktmn^  pleni- 
potentiary of  France,  and  reminded  that  alt  ^^tcial 
comRHinication  with  that  countiy  bad  oeued.  Re 
was  told  that  France  "most  ecnfiiK  faerself  within 
ber  own  territofy,  witboat  ioaoltlng  other  gnvera- 
BMms,  witSoDt  distoriring  their  tranqoilliliy,  wifr. 
oat  viulating  Aeir  righU."  Snoh  laDgaage,  when 
Prance  had  been  asking  the  mediadoo  of  England 
to  prevent  a  general  war  in  Enrope,  and  wUUe  the 
was  offering  explanation!  of  her  decreei.  was 
strongly  condemned  by  Ur.  Fox.  Bven  if  bat  tittle 
confidence  conld  be  reposed  In  the  sincerity  of  the 
French,  this  treatment  was  felt  to  be  wrong  and 
ifritatiog.  On  the  Mtbof  Jannary,  1793,  tbree  days 
after  L<Kiis  XVL  waa  beheaded,  the  iullowii^  note 
was  addressed  to  M.  Cbsnvelio  by  Lord  Orenville: 
"  I  am  charged  to  notify  yoa,  sir,  that  the  character 
wiA  wbMi  yon  have  bMa  invested  at  lUt  conrt. 
Mid  the  fcostioni  wbidi  have  so  long  be«i  snspend- 
ed,  being  now  entirely  termhiated  by  the  fatal 
death  of  Us  Host  Cbristiaa  Uajesty,  yoa  have  no 
kmger  any  paUto  ehaiMtar  here;  and  Us  U^jestgr 
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But  "France,"  it  seems,  "then  declared  war 
against  us ;  and  sbe  was  the  aggress- 
or,  becanse  the  declaration  came  from  «ep«'«j>'  fa 
her."  Let  os  look  at  the  circumsMn-  li^cSm- 
ees  of  this  transaction  on  both  sides. 
Undoubtedly  the  declaration  was  made  by  them ; 
but  is  a  deolaratioR  this  only  thing  which  oonsti< 
tatea  the  oommeneement  of  a  war  f  Do  gentle- 
men reoolleot  that,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
about  the  oommeneement  of  war,  respeciing  the 
capture  of  a  nnmber  of  ships,  an  article  was  in- 
serted in  oar  trenty  with  France,  by  which  it 
was  positively  stipulated  that  in  future,  to  prevent 
all  disputes,  (be  act  of  the  ditmitsal  of  a  minister 
from  either  of  the  two  ooarts  should  be  held  and 
considered  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of 
war?"  I  mention  this,  sir,  becanse  when  we 
are  idly  employed  ia  this  reiroepeot  of  the  origin 
of  a  war  whioh  has  lasted  so  many  jrears,  instead 
of  turning  oar  eyes  only  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  we  seem  dis- 
posed to  overlcwk  every  thing  on  our  own  parts, 
and  to  search  only  for  grounds  of  imputation  on 
tbe  enemy.  I  almott  think  it  ao  iasnlt  on  the 
Hodse  to  detain  tbem  with  this  sort  of  examina- 
tion. Why,  rir,  if  Franoe  was  the  aggnmsor, 
u  the  r^ht  booorable  gentleman  sa^  sbe  was 

hss  ttwo^  proper  to  order  thak.yoa  sbonld  retire 
fhHn  the  kingdom  wlAin  tbe  term  of  eight  dayi." 

Mr.  Pitt  JnstiGed  his  leDdiDi;  M.  Cfaanvelin  oat 
of  die  hin^om  on  this  grotrnd,  dist  by  the  death  of 
Loaii  XVI.  he  was  rednced  to  tbe  character  of  a 
private  individaal ;  and  was  ordered  to  leave  tbe 
ooantry  nnder  the  Aheo  Act,  which  antborixed  tbe 
gov«unsnt  to  send  not  of  tbe  kingdom  any  fimign- 
era  they  tbonght  proper. 

i>  This  was  the  treaty  of  Commerce  and  Kaviga- 
tioD  made  with  France  by  Mr.  Pitt,  September  S6di, 
17S6.  The  second  article  contains  the  provision  here 
referred  to.  Ur.  Pitt  conld  answer  Ur.  Fox's  arga- 
ment  only  by  saying,  "This  article  does  not  maw 
apply,  t  made  Ae  treaty  widi  the  regal  govem- 
ment  of  Fronee,  and  it  can  not  be  pleaded  in  behalf 
of  the  new  government,  wbidi  I  have  not  recog- 
nised." Bat  unfortunately  for  Ur.  Pitt,  be  wtu  con- 
tinuing to  act  vpon  the  Commercial  Treatp  m  a 
treaijr  itiU  in  forct.  And  bow  could  he  do  [fals,  and 
yet  not  be  aabject  to  the  article  reapeeting  tbe  die- 
miasal  of  a  minister?  By  acting  npon  the  treaty, 
he  did  In  fact  reeognixe  the  new  government.  Tbts 
was  Ur.  Fox'i  argnment  in  hia  letter  to  the  electors 
of  Westminster.  "  Every  contract,"  aays  he,  "must 
bo  at  ao  end  when  tbe  oimlractiag  parties  have  no 
loogar  aiqr  exlsteiioa  in  their  own  pefwms,  or  by  their 
repreaonlatives.  Alter  tbe  tentii  of  Angnst,  179% 
the  political  existence  of  Lonis  XVT.  (who  was  the 
contractii^  fxty  in  the  Treaty  of  Commerce)  was 
completely  annihilated.  The  only  question,  there- 
fore, is,  wbetber  tlm  Execntive  Cooncil  of  Franca 
did  or  did  not  repraent  ti>e  political  power  so  snid. 
hllatedl  If  we  say  ttiey  did  not;  the  contracting 
party  has  do  knger  €my  poKtieal  existence,  eittier 
in  bis  own  peraon  or  by  representation,  and  the 
treaty  becomea  nnll  and  void.  If  we  aay  tbey  did, 
then  we  have  actnally  adtmovleifed  tlHMn  as  rep- 
resentatives (fbr  tbe  (Idm  at  least)  of  what  was  Ae 
execntive  govenment  of  Fraaee."  Heaoe  tite  dis- 
missal of  U.  Cbaovelm  was,  by  tbe  provisioas  of  aa 
exiating  treaty,  a  virtaal  dedaratioa  of  war.  So 
Ur.  Fox  ooatwtded. 
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throughptU,  did  not  PniMta  call  upon  us  for  (be 
stipulated  number  of  troops,  aucording  to  the  &r- 
tiule  uf  the  definitive  tresty  of  aUiMce  subsisting 
betvo  n  us,  by  wbiob,  in  onse  that  either  of  the 
oontraoting  parties  vas  attaolced,  they  bad  a 
right  to  demand  the  stipulated  wd?  and  the 
same  thing  again  may  be  asked  when  we  were 
attauked.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  might 
hurc  accuse  himself,  indeed,  of  reserve;  but  it 
unlbrtuiiately  happened,  that  at  the  lime  the  point 
wa»  too  clear  on  which  side  tho  ag^jres^^ion  lay- 
Prub.'iia  was  too  seusiblo  that  the  war  could  not 
entitle  her  to  make  the  demand,  and  that  it  was 
not  a  case  witbui  the  scope  of  the  defansiro 
treaty.  This  is  evidence  worth  a  volume  of 
subsequent  reasoning  j  for  if,  at  the  time  when 
all  tbc  facts  were  present  to  their  minds,  they 
ouuU  not  take  advantage  oT  existing  treaties, 
and  that  too  when  the  courts  were  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  one  another,  it  will  be  mani- 
fest to  every  thinking  man  that  tkry  were  Miui- 
hU  they  yeer*  not  authorized  to  make  the  demand. 

I  really,  sir,  can  not  think  it  necessary  to  fol- 
rnncwu  low  the  right  honorable  gentleman 
imttrnnt,  mid  '  into  all  the  roiuute  details  which  he 
bircnJ^"  thought  proper  to  give  us  re- 
ronwnL  specting  the  first  aggression;  but 
that  Austria  and  Prussia  were  ibe  aggressors, 
not  a  man  in  any  country,  who  has  ever  given 
himself  the  trouble  to  think  at  all  on  the  subjuct, 
can  iloubt.  Nothing  could  be  more  hostile  than 
their  whole  proceedings.  Did  they  not  declare 
to  France,  that  it  was  her  internal  concerns,  not 
her  external  proceedings,  which  provoked  them 
to  confedwate  against  her?  Look  back  to  the 
proclamations  with  which  they  set  oat.".  Read 
the  declarations  wbieh  they  mode  themselves  to 
justify  their  appeal  to  arms.  They  did  not  pre- 
tend to  fear  her  ambitkui — her  conquests — her 
troubling  her  neighbors;  but  tbcj  aocused  her 
of  Jiew-modeling  her  own  government.  They 
said  nothing  of  her  aggressions  abroad.  They 
spoke  only  of  her  cUit«  and  societies  at  Paris. 

Sir,  in  all  this,  I  am  not  justifying  the  Frrach ; 
T!jf  aarr.  ^  *™  "ot  trying  to  absolve  them  from 
1" "  f^".''  blame,  either  in  thoir  internal  or  ex- 
o.iv!'h^'"b  policy,    I  thmk,  on  the  contra- 

B.^irMopilD-  ry,  that  ibeir  successive  rulers  have 
''^ been  as  bad  and  as  execrable,  in  vari- 
ous instances,  as  any  of  the  most  despotic  and  un- 
principled governments  that  the  world  ever  saw. 
I  think  it  impossible,  sir,  that  it  should  have  been 
otherwise.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
French,  when  once  engaged  in  foreign  wars, 
should  not  endeavor  to  spread  destruction  around 
them,  and  to  fbrtn  plans  of  aggrudizemeot  and 
plunder  on  every  side.  Men  bred  in  the  sohool 
of  the  house  of  Boarbon  could  not  be  expected 

"  Ttio  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  wfaen 
he  invaded  France,  declared  that  ''all  persons  fbnnd  j 
in  anus  against  the  allied  powers  sbonld  be  punish-  { 
ed  as  rtbeU  to  their  King;  and  in  esse  the  King  ' 
and  Q.Deaa  were  not  immodistely  eet  at  liberty,  the  [ 
city  of  Fans  was  threatened  with  the  liorrora  of 
tnilitaty  execation,  wiU)  avMiging  panidmieitt  and 
total  dflstmction."  I 


to  tot  otherwise.'*  Tbey  oonld  sot  hare  lived 
AO  long  under  thwr  ancient  masters  withoat  im- 
bibing the  restless  ambition,  the  perfidy,  and  the 
inntiehle  spirit  of  tbe  race.    They  ba\'e  imitated 

the  practice  of  their  great  prototype,  and.  through 
their  whole  career  of  mischiefs  and  of  crimes, 
have  done  no  more  than  servilely  trace  the  steps 
of  Ihcir  own  Louis  XIV.  If  they  have  overrun 
countries  end  ravaged  them,  they  have  done  it 
upon  Bourbon  principles ;  if  they  have  mined 
and  dethroned  Sovereigns,  it  is  entirely  after  the 
Bourbon  manner ;  if  they  have  even  fraternized 
with  tbc  people  of  foreign  countries,  and  pretend- 
ed to  make  their  cause  their  own,  they  have  only 
faithfully  followed  tbe  Bourbon  example.  ■  They 
have  constantly  had  Lonis,  the  Grand  Monarqne, 
in  their  eye.  Bat  it  may  be  said,  that  this  ex- 
ample was  long  ago,  and  that  we  onght  not  to 
refer  to  a  period  so  distant.  True,  it  is  a  re- 
mote period  applied  to  the  man,  hut  not  so  of  tbe 
priwnple.  ThepriooiptevaBnevwextinot;  cor 
has  its  operation  been  suspended  in  France,  ex* 
cept,  perhaps,  for  a  short  interval,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Cardinal  Fleury ;  and  my  com* 
plaint  against  the  Repobltc  of  France  is,  not  that 
she  has  generated  new  crimes — not  that  she  has' 
promulgated  new  mischief — but  that  she  has 
adopted  and  acted  upon  the  principles  which 
have  been  so  fatal  to  Europe  under  the  practice 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  It  is  said,  that  where- 
ever  the  French  have  gone,  they  have  introduced 
revolution — they  have  sought  for  the  means  of 
disturbing  neighboring  states,  and  have  not  been 
content  with  mere  conquest.  What  is  this  hut 
adopting  \be  Ingenioni  scheme  of  Loais  XIV.  * 
He  was  not  content  with  merely  oveminsing  a 
state.  Whenever  he  came  into  a  new  territory, 
he  established  what  he  called  his  chamber  oT 
claims,  a  most  oonvenient  device,  by  wfaioh  be 
inquired  whether  tbe  conquered  country  or  prov- 
ince bad  any  dormant  or  disputed  claims — any 
cause  of  eemplaiat— any  unsettled  demand  npoo 
any  other  state  or  province— Qpon  which  be 
might  wage  war  upon  such  state,  thereby  dis- 
cover again  ground  for  new  devastation,  and  grat- 
ify his  ambition  by  new  acquisitions.  What  have 
the  republicans  done  more  atrocious,  more  Jaco- 
binical than  this  ?  Louis  went  to  w  with  Hol- 
land. His  pretext  was,  that  Hollaad  had  not 
treated  him  with  sufficient  reapect.  A  very  jnat 
and  proper  cause  for  war  indeed  I 

This,  sir,  leads  me  to  an  example  ^icb  I  think 
aeasonedile,  and  worthy  the  attention 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers.    When  ^S^^^^.^ 
our  Charles  II.,  as  a  short  exception  ^^J^'^ 
to  the  poUoy  cf  his  reign,  made  the  tb«r^^H-h. 
triple  allianoB  for  the  protection  of  biick  u 
Europe,  and  partioalarly  of  Holland, 
against  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  what  was 
the  conduct  of  that  great,  virtuous,  and  most 

"  There  is  great  adroitDess  in  thus  tracing  the 
French  Spirit  irf  o^ressien  to  the  principles  and 
practice  of  tbe  Bourbons,  especially  as  Mr.  Pitt,  ia 
refoaing  to  treat  with  Bmaporte,  had  pointed  to  Um 
restoration  of  the  Bonrbtws  as  the  moat  certain 
mode  of  prepoting  tbe  wi^  peace. 
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able  statesman^  M.  de  Witt,  vhen  the  coofeder- 
ates  oame  to  deliberate  upoa  the  terins  apon 
vhioh  they  should  treat  with  the  French  moa- 
arch  ?  Wheo  it  was  said  that  be  had  made  un- 
priiioi|dad  eonqnaats,  and  that  be  ought  to  bo 
fbroed  U>  snrrender  them  aU,  vfaat  waa  the  laa- 
gnage  of  that  great  and  wife  man?  "No,"iaid 
be ;  "  I  diink  we  ought  not  to  look  book  to  the 
origin  of  the  war  so  much  as  the  means  of  put- 
tug  an  end.  to  it.  If  joo  had  united  in  time  to 
pre?eDt  these  eonquestt,  well ;  but  now  that  be 
has  made  them,  ba  stands  upon  the  groood  of 
conqnest,  aod  we  most  agree  to  treat  with  bim, 
not  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  conquest, 
but  with  r^ard  to  bis  present  posture.  He  has 
those  places,  and  some  of  them  we  mast  be  con- 
tent to  give  op  88  the  means  of  peace ;  for  con- 
quest will  aiwajfi  sncoessfally  set  up  its  claims 
to  iademaificatioo."  Such  was  the  language  of 
this  minister,  who  was  the  ornament  of  his  time ; 
and  such,  in  mj  mind,  ought  to  be  the  lai^uage 
of  statesmen,  widi  regard  to  the  Freacb,  at  this 
day ;  aod  the  same  oogbt  to  have  been  said  at 
the  formation  of  the  coofiBderaoy.  It  was  true 
that  the  French  had  overran  Savoy ;  but  tbey 
bad  overrun  it  upon  Bourbon  priiKH{ries;  and, 
having  gained  this  and  other  eooqtMrts  before 
the  eoofederacy  was  formed,  th^  ought  to  have 
treated  with  ber  rather  for  future  security,  than 
ibr  past  oorrection.  Stales  in  poesessioo,  wheth- 
er monarchical  or  republican,  will  claim  iodem- 
nity  in  proportion  to  their  success ;  and  it  will 
never  so  much  be  inquired  by  what  right  they 
gained  possession,  as  by  what  means  they  can 
be  prevented  from  enlarging  tfaeur  depredations. 
Such  is  the  safe  practice  of  the  world  ;  and  sacb 
ought  to  have  been  the  conduct  of  the  powers 
when  the  redaction  erf*  Savoy  made  them  coalesce. 
The  right  honorable  gentlemsn  may  know  more 
of  the  secret  particulars  of  their  ovecruoaiog  Sa- 
voy than  I  do;  but  oertvnty,  as  Ibsy  bave  come 
to  my  knowledge,  it  waa  a  moat  Bombon-like 
act.  A  great  and  justly  celebrated  tustorian,  I 
mean  Mr.  Hume,  a  writer  oertamly  estimable 
ui  many  particulars,  but  who  is  a  childish  lover 
of  Princes,  talks  of  Louis  XIV.  in  very  magnifi- 
cent terms.  But  he  says  of  him,  that^  though  he 
managed  his  eoterpriscs  with  great  ridll  aod 
bravery,  ha  was  nnfortunaU  in  Uiis,  that  kt  nev- 
er g<d  a  good  owl  /air  pretnut  for  war.  This 
he  reckons  ammg  his  misfortones.  Can  we  say 
more  of  the  republican  French  ?  In  seizing  on 
Savoy,  I  think  they  made  use  of  the  words  "  coi»- 
venaani  moralet  et  pkgtiqmi*"^*  These  were 
ber  reasons.  A  most  Btrarbiui-like  phrase.  And  I 
therefore  contend,  that  as  we  never  scrupled  to 
treat  with  the  princes  of  the  boose  of  Bourbon 
M  aooonot  of  tbeir  rapaci^,  their  thirst  of  con- 
qneat,  tiieir  nolatioo  of  treaties,  their  perfidy,  and 
tbeu-  restUsa  spirit,  ao,  I  oontead,  we  ought  not 
to  r^iMe  to  treat  with  Owir  repnUican  imttaton. 

HinisterB  codd  not  pretend  ignonnce  of  the 
mprincipled  taaaner  b  which  the  French  bad 
•eiied  on  Savoy.    The  Sardinian  minister  com- 

Convenienaaa  moral  and  physieal. 


plained  of  the  aggrassioa,  and  yet  no  stir  was 
madeabootit.  The  ooarts  of  Europe  sm^ai^u 
stood  by  aod  saw  the  outrage ;  and  Jj^'^jJ",^ 
Dttr  ministers  Saw  it.  The  right  boo-  i*^.  u4  not 
orable  gantleinan.wm  in  run,  tbere> 
fore,  exert  bis  poweti  to  penoade  "W*»"w- 
me  of  the  inlereat  he  takes  in  the  press rvatioo 
of  the  ri^ita  of  natioas,  since,  at  tb«  moment 
when  an  interference  might  have  been  made  with 
effect,  no  step  was  taken,  no  remoostnutoe  made, 
no  mediattpn  negotiated,  to  stt^the  career  of  oon> 
quest.  All  the  pretended  and  hypocritical  sensi- 
bility "  for  the  rights  (tf  nations,  and  for  social  or- 
der," with  which  we  have  since  been  stunned,  can 
not  inpoee  upcMi  those  who  vrill  take  tfae  trouble 
to  look  back  to  the  period  when  this  sensibili^ 
ought  to  have  roused  ns  into  seasonable  exertion. 
At  that  time,  however,  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman makes  it  his  boast  that  he  was  prevent- 
ed, by  a  sense  of  neutrality,  irom  taking  any 
measures  of  precaution  oo  the  subject.  .  I  do  not 
give  tbe  right  bononble  gentleman  much  credit 
for  his  spirit  of  neatraliQr  on  the  occasion.  It 
flowed  from  tbe  sense  of  tbe  ocontiy  at  tbe  time, 
the  great  majority  of  wfaioh  was  ctoarly  and  de- 
cidedly against  ajl'  interruptions  bang  given  to 
the  French  in  tbeir  desire  regul^ng  their 
own  internal  government. 

But  this  neotrality,  which  respected  <H)ly  the 
internal  rights  of  tbe  French,  aod  B^^oofM 
from  which  the  people  of  England  ^^2^^  * 
vroald  never  have  departed  but  for  tMnvrrWapB* 
the  impolitic  and  bypooritical  cant 
which  was  set  up  to  arouse  their  jealou^  and 
alarm  their  fears,  ms  very  different  from  the 
great  principle  of  political  pmdence  which  oogbt 
to  have  actuated  the  ootiocils  of  the  nation,  on 
seeing  the  first  steps  of  France  toward  a  career 
of  external  conquest.  My  opinion  is,  that  when 
tbe  unfortunate  King  of  France  <^ered  to  ns,  in 
the  letter  delivared  by  M.  Chanvelin  and  M.  Tal- 
leyrand, and  ana  aatreated  m  to  mediate  bs- 
tweea  him  and  tbe  allied  powen  of  Austria  and 
Prtissia,  they  [muusters]  oogbt  to  have  accepted 
of  the  ofier,  and  exerted  tbeir  influence  to  save 
Eun^  from  the  consequence  of  a  system  which 
was  then  beginning  to  manifest  itself."    It  was, 


»  Early  in  ITM  die  King  of  France  sent  a  letter 
to  tbe  King  of  England,  diroagfa  TsUeynuwl  had 
Chanvelin,  reqaesting  tfae  latter  to  mediate  be- 
tween Franee  and  ^  allied  powers,  Aostria  and 
Prasaia.  "I conaider," says  Louis, "the socceas of 
the  alliance  in  wluch  I  wish  yon  to  cone  or  with  as 
mach  zeal  os  I  do,  as  of  the  higheit  importance ;  I  ooa. 
aider  it  as  nacessaiy  to  tbe  atability  o£  the  reapect- 
ive  Constitotkms  of  our  two  kfaigdoniB ;  and  I  will 
add  that  oar  wUm  ought  to  eomaand  peace  to  En- 
rope."  A  few  weeks  after,  d>e  Preach  monarch 
again  applied  to  the  King  of  En^and,  throagh  II. 
ChaaTelin,  "  to  interpoae,  and,  by  bia  wisdinn  and 
iuflaence,  avert,  while  there  ia  adll  time,  the  prag- 
reiB  of  tfae  confederacy  fanned  againat  France,  and 
which  threatened  Ow  peace,  die  liberties,  and  the 
bappioess  of  Bvnpe."  After  an  interval  of  twen- 
ty daya,  Jaly  8,  1^,  the  Britidi  goveniment  de- 
clined. The  Daka  of  Branawfck  invaded  Franoe 
at  die  chwe  of  tbe  same  month. 
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at  laMC,aqtiMtlM  of  pradoDM;  andu  wa  had 
never  reAued  to  treat  and  to  mediate  with  the 
old  prinoee  oo  aocoaul  of  their  ambitioa  or  their 
perfidy,  we  ought  to  have  been  eqaallj  readj 
now,  when  the  aame  i»inoipIea  ware  acted  apon 
1^  other  man.  I  matt  doubt  the  aensibility  wbioh 
eonld  be  to  ooU  and  ao  iodifferent  at  the  proper 
moaent  for  its  aetivitj.  I  fear  that  there  were 
at  that  momeDt  the  germs  of  ambitkn  rising  in 
the  mind  of  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  aitd 
that  he  was  beginoing,  like  others,  to  entertain 
hopes  that  something  might  be  obtained  out  of 
the  coming  confusion.  What  but  such  a  senti- 
ment  could  have  prevented  him  from  overlooking 
the  fair  occasion  that  was  offered  for  preventing 
the  calamities  wiUi  which  Europe  was  threat' 
•ned  7  What  bat  aone  sooh  interested  princi- 
irie  could  have  made  him  forego  the  tmty  bonor- 
aUe  task,  by  which  hii  administration  would  have 
displayed  ita  magnanimigf  and  ita power?  Bat 
jfor  acme  such  feelii^,  woold  not  this  eoontry, 
both  in  wisdom  and  in  digni^,  have  btarfered, 
and,  in  conjanoUon  with  the  oUier  powers,  have 
said  to  Fruce,  *'Toa  ask  for  a  mediation.  We 
will  ntediate  with  candor  and  sinoerity,  bnt  ws 
will  at  the  same  time  declare  to  yon  our  apinre- 
hensioos.  We  do  not  trust  to  your  aaaertion  of 
a  determination  to  avoid  all  foreign  conqoest,  and 
that  you  are  denrous  only  <^  settling  your  own 
Coostilutioo,  because  yoor  language  is  contra- 
dieted  by  ezperieooe  and  the  evidence  of  facts. 
Ton  are  Frenchmen,  and  you  can  not  so  soon 
have  forgotten  and  thrown  off  the  Bourbon  prin- 
ciples in  which  you  ware  educated.  You  have 
already  imitated  Ute  bad  jHBctioe  of  your  priooes. 
Tou  have  seised  on  Savoy  without  a  oolor  of  rigltt. 
Bnt  here  we  take  ouc  stand.  Thus  far  yoa  Imve 
gone,  and  we  can  not  help  it;  but  yon  mast  go 
no  farther.  We  will  tell  yoa  distinctly  what  wa 
shidi  oonuderas  an  attack  oo  the  balance  and  the 
security  of  Europe ;  and,  as  the  condition  of  our 
interference,  we  will  tell  yoa  also  the  securities 
that  we  think  eseential  to  the  general  repose-" 
This  ought  to  have  been  the  language  of  lus  Maj- 
esty's ministers  when  their  mediation  was  solic- 
ited ;  and  something  of  this  kind  tbey  evidently 
thought  of  when  they  sent  the  iostniotions  to  Pe- 
tersborgb  which  they  have  mentioned  this  night, 
but  upon  which  they  never  acted.  Having  not 
dene  so,  I  say  Uiey  have  no  right  to  talk  now 
about  the  violated  rights  oi  Europe,  about  the 
amreasion  of  the  French,  and  about  the  origin 
oTthe  war  in  wlueh  this  country  was  so  sudden. 
ly  afterward  plunged.  Instead  <^  this,  what  did 
they  do  ?  Tbey  hung  back ;  tbey  avoided  ex- 
^aoatibn ;  they  gave  the  French  no  means  of 
satisfying  them ;  and  t  repeat  my  propasitim^ 
when  there  is  a  qnestion  of  peace  uid  war  be- 
tween two  nations,  that  government  feeU  iiulfxn 
IA«  uroHj:  vMch  rtfiuet  to  ttait  mth  etearneu 
and  prtcinon  vhat  ike  themid  eontider  a$  a  uUii- 
f  action  and  a  pledge  of  peace. 

Sir,  if  I  understand  the  true  precepts  of  the 
nwinvUMBof  Christian  religion,  as  set  forth  in 
«J!i7ft?'.^  the  New  Testament,  I  must  be  per- 
i^MUMi.     tnitted  to  say,  that  there  is  no  such 


thins  ai  a  rule  nr  doctrine  by  which  we  an  di> 
noted,  or  can  be  jnstified,  in  waging  a  war  Jot 
religion.  TheideaisBnbverBivsctftlwmyfbaa- 
datkms  upon  which  it  stands,  wfaieb  ar«  those  of 
peace  and  good  will  among  men.  Religion  nenr 
was  and  never  can  be  a  jnstiSable  eanse  of  war ; 
but  it  has  been  too  often  graasly  used  as  tba  pre- 
text and  tba  apology  far' the  meat  unprincipled 
wan. 

I  have  already  said,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  tbe 
conduct  of  tbe  French  to  foreign  na-  n-j^tu 
tions  oan  not  be  justified.  They  have  sowvn^ 
given* great  oause  of  offense,  but  cer-  UrtTSTSt 
tainly  not  to  all  countries  alike.  The  ^iJ^'Sif 
right  bcmorable  gentlemen  opposita  to  wmrml 
me  have  made  an  indiscriminate  catalogue  ot  all 
the  countries  which  tbe  French  have  oBended, 
and,  in  their  eagemeas  to  throw  odinm  on  tbe 
nation,  have  ta^sn  no  pains  to  investigate  tba 
sources  of  their  several  quarrels.  I  will  not  da- 
uin  yon,  sir,  by  entering  into  the  long  detail 
which  has  been  given  (d*  their  aggrassioas  and 
their  violences ;  bat  let  me  oiention  Sardinia  as 
ODB  instance  which  has  been  strongly  insisted 
upon.  Did  the  French  attack  Sardinia  when  at 
peace  with  them  ?  No  such  thing.  The  King 
of  Sardinia  had  accepted  of  a  subsidy  from  Great 
Britain ;  and  Sardinia  was,  to  all  intents  and  par- 
poses,  a  belligerent  power.  Several  other  in- 
stances might  be  mentioned ;  but  though,  per- 
haps, in  tbe  majority  of  iostanoes,  the  Fren^ 
may  be  oiyustifiable,  is  this  the  mnnent  for  us 
to  dwell  upon  these  eoormitiea — to  waste  our 
time,  and  inflame  onr  passions  by  orimioating 
and  reoriminatiBg  upon  each  othert  There  is 
no  end  to  such  a  war.  I  have  aomewbera  read, 
I  think  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Bistnry  of  tbe 
Wwld,  of  a  moat  bloody  and  fatal  butle  which 
was  fboght  by  two  opposita  anniee,  in  wbioh  al- 
most all  the  oombataats  on  bodi  sides  were 
killed,  "because,"  says  the  historian,  "thongh 
they  bed  offensive  weapons  on  both  sides,  they 
had  none  for  defense."  So,  in  this  war  of  words, 
if  we  are  to  use  only  oflensive  weapons — if  vre 
are  to  indulge  only  in  invective  and  abuse,  Uut 
contest  must  be  eternal. 

If  this  war  of  reproach  and  invective  is  to  be 
countenanced,  may  not  the  French  n^f,^ 
with  equal  reason  complain  of  the  nniate- 
oatrages  and  horrors  oomnutted  by  mOM^rm 
tbe  powers  opposed  to  them  ?  If  we 
most  not  treat  with  tbe  French  on  acoount  of 
the  iniquity  itf  their  fbrmer  transaotimis,  ought 
we  not  to  be  as  aornpuloiiB  of  ooonecting  oar- 
selves  with  olbar  povrars  equally  criminal  T 
Surely,  sir,  if  w«  must  be  thus  ri^  in  seroti> 
ninng  the  oondoot  of  an  anemy,  wa  ought  to  be 
equsUy  oarafbl  in  not  oommitting  onnelves,  onr 
honor,  and  onrsafe^,  with  an  ally  who  has  man- 
ifested the  same  want  o{  respect  for  the  rights 
<^  other  nations.  Surely,  if  it  is  materiu  to 
know  the  character  of  a  power  with  whom  you 
are  about  only  to  treat  for  peace,  it  is  mwe 
material  to  know  the  character  of  allies  with 
whom  you  are  about  to  enter  into,  the  closest 
connection  ot  friendship^  and  fat  whose  ezeitions 
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yoa  are  aboat  to  pay.  Now,  sir,  what  was  tbe 
conduct  otyoat  own  allies  to  Poland  7  Is  there 
a  single  atrocity  oTthe  French,  in  Italy,  in  Switz- 
erland, in  Egypt,  if  yon  please,  mora  anprinoipled 
and  inhaman  tban  that  of  Roseia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  in  Poland  7  What  has  there  been  in 
tbe  cosdoot  of  tbe  French  to  foreign  powers ; 
what  in  tbe  vidatioa  of  solemn  treaties ;  what 
in  tbe  plunder,  devastation,  and  dismembermeDt 
of  uDofiendiDg  ooantries;  what  in  the  borrors 
and  murders  perpetrated  apon  the  nbdoed  vio* 
tiros  of  their  rag«  in  any  distriot  which  th^ 
have  overrun,  worse  than  the  oondnct  of  those 
three  great  powers  in  the  miserable,  devoted, 
and  trampled  on  kin^om  of  Poland,  and  who 
have  been,  or  are,  oar  allies  in  this  war  for  re- 
ligion and  social  order,  and  the  rights  of  na- 
tions ?  "  Oh  I  but  you  refpretted  the  partition 
of  Poland  !"  Yes,  regretted  1  you  regretted  the 
Tiolenoe,  and  that  is  all  yon  did.  You  united 
yonrselves  with  the  actors ;  yon,  in  fact,  by  your 
aoqaiescenoe,  confirmed  the  atrocity.  But  they 
are  your  allies ;  and  though  they  overran  and 
divided  Poland,  there  was  nothing,  perhaps,  in 
the  manner  of  doing  it  which  stamped  it  with 
pemliar  infiuny  and  disgrace.  The  hero  of  Po- 
land [Snwarrow],  perhapa,  was  merciful  and 
mildl  He  was  "as  mddi  sDperior  to  Bona- 
parte ID  bravery,  and  in  tin  disoipHne  whieb  he 
maintained,  be  was  iaperior  in  virtue  and 
humanity  1"  He  was  animated  by  the  purest 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  was  restrained  in 
his  career  by  the  benevolent  precepts  which  it 
inculcates  I  Was  he?  Let  nnfortmiate  War- 
saw, and  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the  suburb 
<^  Praga  in  particular,  tell  I  What  do  we  un- 
derstand to  have  been  tbe  conduct  <^  this  mag- 
nanimona  hero,  with  whom,  it  seems,  Bonaparte 
is  not  to  be  compared  ?  He  entered  the  suburb 
of  Praga,  the  most  populous  suburb  of  Warsaw ; 
and  there  be  let  his  soldiery  loose  on  the  miser- 
able^ unarmed,  and  unresisting  people.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  nay,  infants  at  the  breast 
were  doomed  to  one  indiscriminate  massacre  1 
Tbonsands  of  them  were  inhumanly,  wantonly 
butchered  I  And  for  what  ?  Because  they  bad 
dared  to  join  in  a  wish  to  meliorate  tbrir  own 
eonditioa  as  a  people,  and  to  improve  dwir  Con- 
stitution, which  had  been  oaofessed  by  their  own 
Sovereign  to  be  in  want  of  amendment.  And 
mub  is  the  hero  upon  wfaom  the  causa  of  relig- 
ion and  social  order  ia  to  repose  1  And  snob  is 
the  man  whom  we  praise  for  hts  discipline  and 
his  virtue,  and  whom  we  bold  out  as  our  boast 
and  our  dependence;  while  the  conduct  of  Bona- 
parte unfits  him  to  be  even  treated  with  as  an 
eoeny  ?** 

'*  Praga  was  taken  in  die  msnner  here  described, 
OD  the  4th  of  November,  1794.  Thirteen  thousand 
Folei  covered  tbe  field  of  battle  witboat  the  wdls, 
two  thoaiaod  perished  ia  the  Vistnls,  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  were  made  priscmeri  by  the  B-auians,  and 
•bout  twelve  thousand  were  botchered  in  tbe  way 
deMribed  by  Mr.Fox.  Tfala  led  to  dw  Mrd  and 
laatpaititioBarFoiand,inl799.  TUsbatflewMttie 
ooe  wfakh  Campbell  dattribea  widi  so  anMb  power 


But  tbe  behavior  of  the  French  toward  Switi- 
erland  raises  all  the  indignation  of  switMHMidww 
the  right  honorable  gentleman,  and  StSSj'tw't*- 
inflames  his  eloquence.  1  admire  the  iimi  jiiry- 
indignation  which  he  expresses,  and 
I  think  he  felt  it,  in  speaking  of  this 
oountty,  so  dear  and  so  oongenial  to  eveiy  nuui 
who  loves  the  sacred  name  of  liberty.  "  He  who 
lovea  liberty,"  says  tbe  right  bonoiable  gendn- 
man,  "thought  himself  at  home  on  the  flavored 
and  bappy  moontaini  of  Switaerland,  where  she 
-seemed  to  have  taken  ap  her  abode  under  a  sort 
of  implied  compact,  amnog  all  other  states,  that 
she  BhonM  not  be  disturlMd  in  this  her  chosen 
asylum."  I  admire  the  eloqoenoe  of  tbe  right 
honorable  gentleman  in  speaking  of  tiiis  country 
of  liberty  and  peace,  to  whiob  eveiy  man  would 
desire,  once  in  his  life  at  least,  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage I  But  who,  let  me  atjc  him,  first  pro- 
posed to  the  Swiss  people  to  dtpart  from  tht 
nnUraliti/,  which  was  their  chief  protection,  and 
to  join  the  confederacy  against  the  French  ?  I 
aver  that  a  noble  relation  of  mine  [Lord  Robert 
Fitzgerald],  then  the  minister  o(  England  to  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  was  inatraoted,  in  direct  terms, 
to  pn^MMO  to  the  Swiss,  by  an  official  note,  to 
break  from  the  safe  line  they  bad  laid  down  for 
themselves,  and  to  tell  then,  "in  snob  a  eontesc 
nentrality  waa  oriminal."  I  know  that  noUe 
Lord  too  well,  Uraogh  I  have  not  been  in  babita 
of  interoourse  witii  htm  of  late,  from  tbe  emfdof- 
ments  in  which  he  fans  been  engaged,  to  suspect 
that  he  vroold  have  presented  soch  a  paper  with- 
out the  express  instructions  of  bis  court,  or  that 
he  woold  have  gone  beyond  those  instructions. 

But  was  it  only  to  Switzerland  that  this  sort 
of  language  was  held  7  What  was  our  Tuourni 
language  also  to  Tuscany  and  Greaoa? 
An  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Can- 
ning]  has  denied  the  anUientieity  of  a  pretended 
letter  which  has  been  circulated,  and  ascribed  to 
Lord  Harvey.  He  says,  it  is  all  a  fable  and  a 
forgery.  Be  it  so;  but  is  it  also  a  fable  that 
Lord  Harvey  did  speak  in  terms  to  tbe  Grand 
Duke,  whieb  be  considered  •■  ofiensive  and  in- 
sulting? I  can  not  tell,  for  I  was  not  present; 
bnt  was  it  not,  and  is  it  not  believed  ?  Is  it  a 
&bla  tiiat  Lord  Harvey  went  into  the  otoaot  of 
the  Grand  Doha,  laid  bis  watch  on  the  table, 
and  demanded,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  that 
be  should,  within  a  certiun  number  of  minutes 

in  his  Pleasures  of  Hope,  though  many,  in  ooose- 
qnence  of  hk  wag  the  word  Pragve  ["  Prague's 
proud  arcb"  or  bridge]  instesd  of  Prago,  have  been 
led  to  suppose  that  another  Pidish  ct^  was  mfamd 
to.  Hie  capmreof  As  plane  la  described  in  tbe  fill- 
towing  lines ; 

The  sun  went  down,  nor  ceased  the  eamsge  dMre, 
TuouUooae  atnrder  shook  Hie  midnight  air; 
On  Prsgne's  piond  arch  tbe  fires  of  rain  ghnr. 
His  blood-dyed  waters  murmuring  Ihr  below  t 
The  itorm  prevails,  the  rampart  yields  away, 
B  orsti  the  wild  cry  of  horror  and  dismay ! 
HaHtl  as  tiie  sox^ering  piles  with  thunder  fall, 
A  tbousand  shrieks  fi>r  hopeless  mercy  call  I 
Earth  shook — red  meteors  flashed  ak»g  the  ikyf 
And  oonsidens  Natare  sbnddei'd  at  ttio  oyl 
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(I  think  I  hare  heard  within  a  quarter  <rf  an 
hoar),  determine,  aye  or  do,  to  dismias  the 
French  minister,  and  order  bim  out  of  his  do- 
minions, with  the  saenaoe,  that  if  be  did  oot,  the 
Englbh  fleet  should  bombard  Leghorn  7  Will 
the  honorable  gentleman  deny  this  also?  I 
certainly  do  not  koow  it  from  my  ovn  knowl- 
edge ;  but  I  know  that  persons  of  the  first  cred- 
it, then  at  Florence,  have  stated  these  facts,  and 
that  they  have  never  been  contradicted.  It  is 
true  that,  upon  the  Grand  Duke's  oomplaint  of 
thia  indignity,  Lord  Harvey  was  recalled ;  but 
vas  Uie  priiuipU  noall«d?  was  the  miBsioii  re- 
called? Did  not  miaisten  persist  in  the  (lemaod 
which  Lord  Harvey  bad  made,  perhaps  ungra- 
oknialy  7  and  wai  not  the  Grand  Dnke  Ibroed, 
ia  consequence,  to  dismiaa  the  French  miniater? 
and  did  they  not  drive  him  to  enter  into  an  un> 
willing  war  with  the  republic  7  It  is  true  that 
be  afterward  made  his  peace,  and  that,  having 
done  so,  he  was  treated  severely  and  aojusUy  1^ 
the  French ;  but  what  do  I  conclude  from  ah 
this,  but  that  we  have  no  right  to  be  sompulous, 
we  who  have  violated  the  respect  due  to  peacea^ 
hie  powers  ourselves,  in  this  war,  which,  more 
than  any  other  that  ever  afficted  hnman  nature, 
has  Iteen  distinguished  by  the  greatest  number 
of  disgusting  and  outrageous  insults  by  the  great 
to  the  smaller  powers.  And  I  infer  from  this, 
also,  that  the  instances  not  being  con&ned  to  the 
French,  bat  having  been  peip^rated  bj  every 
one  of  the  alliea,  and  by  England  as  modi  as  by 
others,  we  have  no  right,  either  in  personal  char- 
acter, or  from  oar  own  deportment,  to  refnae  to 
treat  with  the  Frendi  on  this  gnnud.  Need  I 
■peak  of  your  oondnct  to  Genoa  alaof  Perhapa 
the  note  delivered  by  Mr.  Drake  ■vna  also  a  for- 
gery. Perhaps  the  blodmde  of  the  port  never 
took  place.  It  ia  impossible  to  deny  the  facts, 
which  were  so  glaring  at  the  time.  It  is  a  pain- 
ful thing  to  me,  air,  to  be  obliged  to  go  back  to 
these  unfortunate  periods  of  the  history  of  this 
war,  and  of  the  conduct  of  this  oouotry ;  but  I 
am  forced  to  the  task  by  the  use  which  has  been 
made  of  the  atrocities  of  the  French  as  an  argu- 
ment against  n^otiation.  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  prova,  that  if  the  French  have  been 
guilty,  we  have  not  been  innooent.  Nothing  bat 
determined  incredolity  can  make  ua  deaf  and 
blhid  to  car  ovn  acts,  when  we  are  ao  ready  to 
yield  an  assent  to  all  tfae  reproachei  which  are 
thrown  ont  on  the  enemy,  and  upon  which  re- 
proaches we  are  gravely  told  to  oontinoe  the 
war. 

"  Bat  the  French,"  it  seems,  "have  behaved 
CMof  ill  every  where.  They  seized  on  Venice, 
vaiiM.  mrbioh  had  preserved  the  most  exact  neu- 
trality, or  rather,"  as  it  is  hinted,  "  bad  manifest- 
ed symptoms  of  friendship  to  tbem."  I  agree 
vrith  the  right  honorable  gentleman,  it  was  an 
^Kuninable  act.  I  am  not  the  apologist,  much 
less  the  advocate,  of  their  iniquities;  neither 
will  I  countenance  them  in  their  pretenses  for 
the  injustice.  I  do  not  think  that  much  regard 
ia  to  be  paid  to  the  ohargea  which  a  triumphant 
aoldieiy  bring  on  the  oonduot  of  a  people  wImmu 


they  have  overrun.  Pretenses  for  oiurage  will 
never  be  wanting  to  the  strong,  when  they  wish 
to  trample  on  the  weak ;  but  when  we  accoae 
the  French  of  having  seized  on  Venice,  after 
stipulating  for  its  nentrality,  and  guaranieeiog 
its  independence,  we  should  also  remember  ibe 
excuse  that  they  made  for  the  violence,  namely, 
that  their  troops  had  been  attacked  and  murder- 
ed. I  say  I  am  always  incredulous  about  such 
excuses }  but  I  think  it  lair  to  bear  whatever  can 
be  alleged  on  the  other  side.  We  can  not  take 
one  aide  of  a  atoiy  ody.  Candor  denuinds  that 
we  shoold  examine  the  wbcde  beibre  we  make 
up  oar  minda  on  the  guilt.  I  ean  not  think  it 
quite  fair  to  state  the  view  of  the  subjeot  of  one 
party  as  indisputable  bet,  witnoat  even  aanntion 
iog  what  the  otbei  party  has  to  say  for  itselL 
But,  sir,  is  this  an  ?  Though  the  perfidy  of  the 
French  to  the  Venetians  be  dear  and  palpaUe^ 
vras  it  worse  in  morals,  in  principle,  and  in  ex- 
ample, tban  the  conduct  of  Austria?  My  hon- 
orable friend  [Mr.  Whitbread]  properly  asked, 
"  Is  not  the  receiver  as  bad  as  the  tbi^?"  If 
the  French  seized  on  the  territory  of  Venice,  did 
not  the  Austrians  agree  to  receive  it?  "Bat 
this,"  it  seems,  "  is  not  the  same  thing."  It  is 
quite  in  the  nature,  and  within  the  rule  of  diplo- 
matic morality,  for  Austria  to  receive  the  comi- 
try  which  was  thus  seised  upon  unjustly.  ^'The 
Emperor  took  it  as  a  oompeasati<nt.  It  vras  his 
by  barter.  He  vras  not  answerable  for  the  guilt 
by  which  it  was  obtained."  What  is  Uis,  sir, 
bat  the  fidse  and  abominable  reasoning  with 
wluoh  we  have  been  so  often  disgusted  on  the 
lutgect  of  the  slave  tnde?  Jnst  in  the  sana 
manner  have  I  beard  a  notoruMW  wholesale  deal- 
er in  this  mbuman  traffic  justify  his  abominable 
trade.  "  I  am  not  guilty  of  the  horrible  crime 
of  tearing  that  mother  from  her  infanta ;  that 
husband  from  bis  wife ;  of  depopulating  that  vil- 
lage i  of  depriving  that  iuntly  of  tlieir  sons,  the 
support  of  their  aged  parents  I  No,  thank  Heav- 
en I  I  am  not  guilty  of  this  btHTor.  lonlyboogbt 
them  in  the  Esir  vray  of  trade.  Tbey  were 
brought  to  the  market ;  they  had  been  guilty  of 
crimes,  or  they  had  been  madd  prisoners  of  wv; 
they  were  accused  of  witchcraft,  of  obi,  or  of 
some  other  sort  of  sorcery ;  and  tbey  were 
brought  to  me  for  sale.  I  gave  a  valuahle  con- 
sideration fw  them.  But  God  forbid  that  I  should 
have  stained  my  sonl  with  the  guilt  of  dra^ag 
them  tnm  their  frieods  and  families  1"  Such  has 
'  been  the  precious  defense  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
each  ia  the  ailment  set  np  (or  Austria  in  this 
instance  at  Yenioe.  "  I  did  not  commit  the  crime 
of  tnun|ding  cm  the  independence  of  Venice ;  I 
did  not  seise  on  the  city ;  I  gave  a  quid  pro  quo.  I 
It  vras  a  matter  of  barter  and  indemnity ;  I 
gave  half  a  millitm  of  human  beings  to  be  pot 
under  the  yoke  of  France  in  another  district, 
and  I  had  these  people  turned  over  to  me  in  re- 
turn I"'^    This,  sir,  is  the  defense  of  Austria;  j 

"  By  tho  treaty  of  Campo  Fonaio,  concladed  Oc-  ' 
tober  17t)i,  1797,  France  ceded  to  Austria  tbe  whole 
of  the  VenetisD  territory  east  of  the  Adige,  iDclud- 
iafi  that  part  of  Istris,  Dahnatia,       which  bad 
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tad  under  such  detestable  sophistry  is  the  infeP-  [ 
nal  traffic  in  humaa  flesh,  Aether  in  white  or  | 
blaok,  to  be  oootinued,  and  even  justified  !  At 
no  time  baa  that  diidralioal  traffio  been  carried 
to  a  greater  length  than  during  the  present  war, 
and  that  by  England  herself^  aB  veil  as  Atutria 
and  Russia. 

"But  France,"  it  seems,  "has  r,oiieed  all  the 
ffotuMdiM  nations  of  Europe  against  hcrj"  and 
MWrmtaai  the  lorc  cataloBue  has  been  read  to 
barruiiinjiu  yoo,  to  prove  that  she  must  have 
FKn^^Bcrar  been  atrocious  to  provoke  them  all. 
""^  Is  it  true,  sir,  that  she  has  roused 

them  all?  It  does  not  say  much  for  the  address 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  if  this  be  the  case. 
"Wljat,  sir !  have  all  your  negotiations,  all  your 
deolaroation,  all  your  money,  been  squandered  in 
vain  ?  Have  you  not  succeeded  in  stirring  the 
indignation,  and  engaging  the  aaaislanoe  of  .a 
single  power  ?  Bat  yoa  do  yoorselvee  injnstioe. 
Between  the  orimes  of  France  and  your  money 
the  rage  hat  been  excited,  and  full  as  muoh  is 
due  lo  your  seductions  as  to  her  atrocities.  My 
honorable  and  learned  Friend  [Mr.  Erskine]  was 
correct,  therefore,  in  his  argument  j  for  you  can 
not. take  both  sides  of  the  case ;  you  can  not  ac- 
cuse France  of  having  provoked  all  Europe,  and 
at  the  same  tirpe  claim  the  merit  of  having 
roused  all  Europe  to  Join  you. 

Yoa  talk,  sir,  of  your  allies.  I  wish  to  know 
cimeitrnt  your  allies  are  ?    Russia  is  one 

tf^^ai"^  of  them,  I  suppose.  Did  France  at- 
Puit.«rfciH-  tack  Russia?  Has  the  magnani- 
*^  mtnu  Paul  taken  the  field  for  social 

order  and  religion,  or  on  account  of  personal 
aggression  7"  The  Emperor  of  Russia  has  de- 
clued  himself  Grand  Master  of  Malta,  though  his 
religion  ia  as  oj^xisite  to  that  c(  the  Knights  as 
ours  is ;  and  he  is  as  mnoh  considered  a  heretic 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  as  we  are.  The  King 
of  Great  Britain  might,  with  as  much  reason  and 

formerly  belonged  to  die  Venetian  republic.  AH 
Enrape  was  scandaUzsd  at  die  eagenieM  with 
wUoh  the  Bmperor,  Who  hmi  oooameDced  flw  war 

as  the  defender  of  the  weak  and  the  protector  of 
social  order  against  the  cooudoo  destroyer,  grasped 
the  ipoils  which  were  ofisred  him  at  the  close  of 
Uie  contest. 

**  Panl  I.  of  Raisia,  father  of  the  Emperors  Alex- 
ander and  Niebcdas.  His  conduct  had  for  sons  time 
been  sin^lsr,  and  even  fooUsh.  When  the  Knights 
of  Malta  were  driven  oat  by  Bonaparte,  Paal  re- 
ceived them  at  St.  Petersburgb,  aud  was  greatly 
delighted  to  be  chosen  tlieir  Orand  Master,  direct- 
ing that  DO  communications  sboald  be  received  from 
foreign  governments  which  did  not  address  him  in 
this  character.  He  also  interfered  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  Deooiark,  Sweden,  Hamborgb,  and 
Spain,  in  the  way  alladed  to  by  Mr.  Fox.  Ur.  Pitt 
bad  laid  of  him,  a  few  months  before,  in  the  House 
of  Commons, "  There  is  no  reaion,  no  groand,  to  fear 
tiist  this  magnamiMUM  prince  will  ever  desert  a 
cause  in  which  he  la  so  sincerely  engaged."  Hence 
Mr.  Fox's  sarcasm  respecting  the  "  magnanlmoui" 
Paal.  Bat  he  did  desert  the  allies,  and  make  peace 
with  the  French,  about  this  time.  He  wiu  proba- 
bly insane,  and  was  assaiBinated  March  lltb,  1601, 
and  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  Emperor  Alexander. 


[  propriety,  declare  himself  the  head  of  the  order 
I  of  the  Chartreuse  monks.  Not  oontent  with  tak- 
ing to  himself  the  commaadery  of  this  insiitutitm 
of  Malta,  Paul  has  even  created  a  married  man 
a  Knight,  contrary  to  all  the  most  sacred  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  order ;  and  yet  this  ally 
of  ours  is  fighting  for  retigioal  So  much  for  his 
religi<»i.  Let  us  see  his  regard  to  social  order  1 
How  does  ho  show  his  abhorrence  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  French,  in  their  violation  of  the  rights 
of  other  nations  ?  What  has  boon  his  conduct 
to  Denmark  7  He  tayt  to  her,  "  You  have  sedi- 
tious clubs  at  Cc^nhagen;  no  Danish  vessel 
shall  therefore  enter  the  ports  of  Russia  1"  He 
holds  a  still  more  despotic  language  to  Ham- 
burgh.  He  threatens  to  lay  an  embargo  on  her 
trade ;  and  he  forces  her  to  surrender  up  men 
wlko  are  claimed  by  the  French  as  their  oitizena, 
whether  -truly  or  not,  I  do  not  inquire.  He 
threatens  her  with  lus  own  vengeance  if  she  re- 
fuse, and  subjects  her  to  that  of  the  Frendi  if 
she  comply.  And  what  has  been  his  conduct  to 
Spain  ?  He  first  sends  away  the  Spanish  minis- 
ter from  Petersburgh,  and  (boa  complains,  as  ft 
great  insult,  that  his  minister  was  dismissed  from 
Madrid  !  This  is  one  of  our  allies ;  and  he  has 
declared  that  the  object  for  which  he  has  taken 
up  arms,  is  to  replace  the  ancient  race  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  France,  and 
that  be  does  this  for  the  cause  of  religion  and 
social  order!  Such  is  the  respect  for  religion 
and  social  order  which  he  himself  displays,  and 
such  are  the  examples  ^  it  with  which  we  ooa- 
lesoel 

No  man  regrets,  sir,  more  than  I  do,  the  enor- 
mities that  France  has  eommitted;  T^um^,^ 
hat  how  do  they  bear  upon  the 
qoiwtion  as  it  at  present  stands?  Sfnlfh^dl 
Are  wo  forever  to  deprive  ourselves  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  benefits  of  peace,  because  v—bi. 
France  has  perpetrated  acts  of  injustice  7  Sir, 
we  can  not  acquit  ourselves  upon  such  grouod. 
We  have  negotiated.  With  the  knowledge  of 
these  acts  of  injustice  and  disorder,  we  have 
treated  with  them  twioe ;  yet  the  right  honora- 
ble gentleman  can  not  enter  into  negotiation 
with  them  again ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  at- 
tend to  the  reasons  that  be  gives  fcH-  refusing 
their  o0er.  The  Revolution  itself  is  no  more  an 
objection  now  than  it  was  in  the  year  1796, 
when  he  did  negotiate.  For  tlte  government  of 
France  at  that  tUDS  was  atuvly  as  aostable  as 
it  is  at  present.  The  crimes  of  the  French,  the 
instalHlity  .of  dieir  goverument,  did  not  then  pre- 
vent him;  and  why  are  they  to  prevent  him 
BOW  ?  He  negotiated  with  a  government  as  un- 
stable, and,  baffled  in  that  negotiation,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  open  another  at  Lisle  in  the  year 
1797.  We  have  heard  a  very  ourioos  aooonot 
of  these  negotiations  this  day,  and,  as 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  has  em-  tbatupik. 
phalically  told  us,  an  kotuit  account  of 
ihem.  He  says  he  has  no  scruple  in  avowing 
that  he  apprehended  danger  fr<Hn  the  success  of 
his  own  efforts  to  procure  a  pacification,  and 
that  he  was  not  displeased  at  its  failure.  He 
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vaa  sincere  in  his  endenvon  to  treat,  bat  he  wu 
not  dimppmnted  when  the;  hiled.  I  wish  ao- 
cunitel;  to  ondentaml  the  right  honorable  ^n- 
tleman.  His  declaration  on  the  subject,  then,  I 
take  to  be,  that  though  siooere  in  bis  endeavore 
to  procure  peace  in  1797,  yet  be  apprehended 
greater  danger  Trom  aooomplishing  his  object, 
than  from  the  continnaooe  of  war ;  and  that  he 
fott  this  apprehenaioD  from  the  eompsratiTe 
vieva  ot  the  probable  atate  of  peaee  and  war  at 
that  time.  I  hope  I  state  the  right  honorable 
genileman  eorreolly.  I  bm  no  hesitation  in 
allowing  the  Taoc  that  n  atate  of  peaoe,  immedi- 
■lelj  aAer  a  var  of  looh  TiolMtoe,  mnai,  in 
eome  raspeota,  be  a  attfe  of  ioaeenritjr ;  bat 
doea  this  not  heloog,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  all 
wan  t  -and  are  tc  never  to  have  peace,  becanse 
that  peace  may  be  iiuecare?  Bat  there  was 
something,  it  seems,  so  peculiar  in  ibis  war,  and 
in  the  character  and  principles  of  the  enemy, 
that  the  right  honorable  gentleman  thought  a 
peaoe  in  1797  would  be  comparatively  more 
dangerous  than  war.  Why,  then,  did  he  treat  ? 
I  beg  the  atienttcKi  of  the  House  to  this  point. 
He  treated  "because  the  unequivocal  sense  of 
the  people  of  England  was  declared  to  be  in  fa> 
vor  of  a  o^otiatiott."  The  right  honorable  gen- 
M(.  WM  COM-  ^^K>*°)  therefore,  confesses  the  truth, 
E^bn?^  that  in  1797  the  peqila  ware  fbr 
wioafik*  peace.  I  thought  so  at  the  time,  but 
yon  all  reeolleot  that,  when  I  staled 
it  in  my  place,  it  wai  dmied.  "True,"  ninta- 
tera  aaid,  "you  bare  j^ooured  petitions,  but  we 
have  petitions  alao.  We  all  know  in  what 
strange  ways  petitions  may  be  procured,  and 
bow  Tiitle  they  deserve  to  be  considered  as  the 
sense  of  the  people."  This  was  their  hutguage 
at  the  time ;  but  now  we  And  these  petiti«w  did 
speak  the  sense  of  the  people,  and  that  it  was  on 
this  aide  of  the  House  only  the  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple was  spcAen.  The  majority  spoke  a  contrary 
language  1  It  henee  follows  that  the  unequiv- 
ocal sense  of  the  people  of  England  may  be 
spoken  by  the  minority  of  this  House,  and  that 
it  is  not  alwaya  by  the  teat  of  numbers  that  an 
honest  deeiaioo  ia  to  be  ascertained.  Thia  House 
decided  against  what  the  right  booorable  gentle- 
man knew  to  be  the  sense  of  the  country ;  but 
he  himaelf  aoted  upon  that  mum  against  the 
vote  of  Parliament. 

Tht  negotiation  in  1796  went  off,  aa  my  hon- 
bnoMHTT  orable  and  learned  friend  [Mr.  Er- 
■nnmu^fcr  skine]  hat  aaid,  upon  the  qneation  of 
tat'tl^  Belgium  i  or,  as  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  asserts,  upon  a  question  of 
principle.  He  negotiated  to  please  the  people, 
but  it  was  defeated  on  account  of  a  "  monstrous 
principle  advanced  by  France,  uicompatible  with 
all  negotiation."  This  is  now  said.  Did  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  say  so  at  the  time? 
Did  he  fairly  and  candidly  inform  the  people  of 
England  that  tbej'  broke  off  the  negotiation  be- 
oaose  the  French  had  urged  a  basis  that  it  was 
totally  imposaible  for  England  at  any  time  to 
grant  ?  No  sdoh  thing.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  negotiation  broke.o^  they  [the  ministiy]  pub- 


lished a  manifesto,  "  renewing,  in  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope, the  solemn  declaration,  that  whenever  the 
enemy  should  be  disposed  to  enter  on  the  work 
of  a  general  paoificatioa  in  a  vpirit  of  roocilia- 
tion  and  equity,  nothing  should  be  wanting  on 
their  part  to  contribute  to  the  accomplt9>hment 
of  that  great  object.""  And,  accordingly,  in 
the  year  1797,  notwithstanding  this  "incompat- 
iUe  principle,"  and  with  all  the  enormitiea  of  ibe 
French  on  their  heads,  they  opened  a  new  nego- 
tiation at  Liale.  They  did  not  vut  for  any  re- 
traction of  thia  incompetible  princiiJe:  ibey  did 
not  wait  even  till  orertares  were  made  to  them  ; 
but  tbey  aolioited  and  renewed  a  Beffotiatkm 
tbemselvea."  2  do  ixit  blame  ibem  for  this,  air  j 
I  say  only  that  it  is  an  argument  against  the  as- 
sertion of  an  "incompatible  principle."  It  is  a 
proof  that  tbey  did  not  then  think  as  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  now  says  they  thought, 
but  that  they  yielded  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
nation,  who  were  generally  inclined  to  peace, 
against  their  own  judgment ;  and,  from  a  mo- 
tive which  I  shall  come  to  presently,  they  bad 
no  hesitation,  on  account  <rf'  the  first  rupture,  to 
renew  the  negotiation.  It  was  renewed  at  Lisle  \ 
and  this  the  French  broke  ofi|  after  the  Revolu- 
tion at  Paris  on  the  4tb  of  September,  1797. 
What  was  the  conduct  <^  minisren  upon  tfais 
oocaatoB  T  One  woald  have  thm^ht,  that  vitb 
the  fresh  insnlt  at  Liale  in  their  niads,  with  th» 
reoolleotioa  of  their  fUlore  the  year  before  at 
Paris,  if  it  had  been  true  that  they  Ibnnd  ao  in- 
compatible principle,  tbey  would  have  talked  a 
warlike  language,  and  would  have  unooneed  to 
their  country  and  to  all  Europe,  that  peace  was 
not  to  be  obtained  ;  that  they  must  throw  away 
the  scabbard,  and  think  only  of  the  means  of  coa- 
tinuing  the  contest.  No  such  thing.  They  put 
forth  a  Declaration,  in  which  tbey  said  that  they 
should  look  with  anxious  expectation  for  the  mo- 
ment when  the  government  of  France  should 
show  a  disposition  and  spirit  corresponding  with 
their  own ;  and  renewing  before  all  Europe  ibe 
solemn  declaration,  that  at  the  very  mcxnent  when 
the  brilliant  victory  of  Lord  Duncan  might  have 
justified  them  to  demand  more  extrava^nt 
terms,  they  were  willing,  if  the  calamities  of  war 
could  be  cloned,  to  oonelode  peaoe  on  the  same 

>*  There  is  here  no  inconBistency.  Tfao  "princi- 
ple" referred  to  was  this,  tliat  the  French  would 
not  treat,  except  on  the  ground  of  retatRtng  aU  the 
terriiory  of  other  countriet  which  they  had  incorpo- 
rated into  their  republic.  Thii  tbey  said  with  par- 
ticaiar  reference  to  a  restoration  ot  the  Nethnlands 
to  Aostria.  The  BngliA  "manifesto"  did  at  Ae 
time  say  of  thia,  "A  pretension  in  itself  so  extrava- 
gant oonld  In  no  inataiice  hare  been  sdmitted,  or 
even  listened  to  for  a  moment." — See  ParUameni- 
ary  HUtory,  voL  xxxiL*  p.  148T. 

M  Here,  again,  there  was  no  Inconsistency.  E  arty 
in  1797,  Aostria  had  given  np  the  contest,  and  4xdei 
the  Netherland*  to  Prance.  This  removed  the  whole 
difficulty  whinh  existed  the  preceding  year.  Bn- 
gland  did  not  in  1797  ask  France  to  part  with  any 
of  her  territory,  and  therefore  there  was  no  rtaion 
for  any  "  rettriction  of  this  inoompatiUe  principle," 
as  prelimiaary  to  treating. 
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moderate  and  eqnitaUe  priociplei  ftnd  terms 
whiob  they  bed  beTore  pn^oaed.  Sooh  waa  tlwir 
deoUimtioa  apoa  that  oeoaaion ;  and  in  the  ducos- 
noDs  yAiieh  we  had  npon  it  in  tfaia  House,  miois- 
ters  were  ezptioit.  They  said  that,  by  that  nego- 
tiaticHi,  there  bad  been  given  to  the  world  what 
might  be  regarded  as  an  onequivoeal  test  or  the 
aiooeri^  and  disposition  of  a  government  toward 
peace  or  against  it.  For  those  who  refose  dis- 
cussion show  that  tbey  are  dismclioed  to  pacifi- 
cation; and  it  is  therafore,  they  said,  always  lo 
be  considered  as  a  test,  that  the  parly  who  re- 
fuses to  negotiate  is  the  party  who  is  disinclined 
to  peaee.  This  they  themselves  set  up  as  the 
criterion.  Try  them  now,  sir,  by  it.  An  ofler 
is  made  them.  They  rashly,  and  I  Uiiak  rudely, 
refuse  it.  Have  they,  or  luve  tbey  not,  broken 
their  own  test  ? 

But  they  say  "they  have  not  refused  all  dis. 
TWiMwwiBa  cossioo."   Tbej  have  pot  a  case. 

Tbey  have  expressed  a  with  for  the 
restoratiM  oTlhahoaiaorBoiiriMa, 
and  have  deolared  that  to  be  an  erept  whieb 
would  tmmediatdy  remove  erery  obstacle  to  oe- 
gotiation.  Sir,  as  lo  the  reatoration  of  the  hoose 
of  Bourbon,  it  it  shall  he  the  wish  or  the  people 
oT  France,  I,  for  one,  will  be  perfectly  content  to 
aoqoiesce.  I  think  the  people  of  France,  as  well 
'  as  every  other  people,  ought  to  have  the  govern- 
ment which  they  like  bert,  and  form  of  that 
government,  or  the  persona  who  hold  it  in  tbeir 
bauds,  should  never  be  au  obstacle-  with  me  to 
treat  with  the  nation  for  peace,  or  to  live  with 
them  in  amity.  But  as  an  Englishman,  sir,  and 
actuated  by  English  feelings,  I  surely  can  not 
wish  for  the  restoration  of  the  house  erf*  Bourbon 
to  the  Throne  of  France.  I  hope  that  I  am  not 
a  man  to  bear  heavily  open  any  unfbrtmiata  fam- 
ily. I  Esel  for  their  ntuation ;  I  respect  their 
d^tresses ;  bat  as  a  friend  of  England,  I  can  not 
wish  for  their  rastaraUou  to  the  power  iriiich  th^ 
abused.  I  can  not  forget  that  the  whole  histMy 
of  the  last  century  is  little  more  than  an  account 
of  the  wars  and  the  calamities  arising  frmn  the 
restless  ambition,  the  intrigues,  and  Uie  perfidy 
of  the  bouse  of  Bourbon. 

I  oan  not  discover,  in  any  part  of  the  labored 
^  Kr,  '  defense  which  has  been  set  up  for  not 
cwjrtyw  accepting  the  offer  now  made  by 
BMiwMriM^wi  France,  any  argument  to  satisfy  my 
mind  that  ministers  have  not  forfeit- 
ed the  test  which  tbey  beU  oat  as  in&llible  in 
1797.  An  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Canning] 
tlunks  that  Parliament  shoald  be  eager  only  to 
approach  the  Throne  with  declarations  of  their 
readiness  and  lesolation  to  support  his  M^esty 
in  the  farther  praseoatioa  of  the  war  without  in- 
qairy;  and  he  is  delighted  with  an  address, 
which  he  has  found  upon  the  joaroala,  to  King 
William,  in  which  they  pka^^  thenualves  to 
support  him  in  his  eObrts  to  resiflt  the  ambhioo 
of  Loois  XIT.  He  thinks  it  qnite  astonishing 
bow  much  it  is  in  point,  and  how  perfectly  it  ap< 
pties  to  the  present  occasion.  One  would  have 
thought,  air,  that  in  order  to  prove  the  applica- 
tion, he  would  have  shown  that  aa-ofler  had  heu 


respectfully  made  by  tbe  Grand  Monarque  to 
King  William,  to  treat,  which  he  had  perempto- 
rily, and  in  very  irritating  tenss,  refosed ;  and 
that,  upon  this,  tbe  Hoosa  of  CommoBs  bad  cone 
forward,  and  with  one  vuoe  deolared  their  de- 
tmninaliMi  to  stand  by  him,  with  tbeir  lives  and 
fortunes,  in  prosecuting  the  just  and  necessary 
war.  Not  a  word  like  this ;  and  yet  the  honor- 
able gentleman  finds  it  exactly  a  parallel  case, 
and  a  model  for  the  Hoose  on  ^is  day  to  imitate. 
I  really  think,  sir,  be  might  as  well  have  taken 
any  other  address  upon  the  joamals,  npon  any 
other  topic,  as  this  address  to  King  William.  It 
would  have  been  equally  in  point,  and  would 
have  equally  served  to  show  the  bonwable  gen- 
tleman's talent  for  reasoning. 

Sir,  I  can  not  here  overlook  anoUier  instance 
of  this  honorable  gentleman's  candid  k.^^, 
style  of  debating,  and  of  hia  respect  '^'■S"^^ 
for  Parliaraent.  He  ban  foond  oat,  it  Dokaara^ 
seems,  tbnt  in  formM  periods  of  oor  *^ 
history,  and  even  in  periods  whidi  have  been  da- 
nominated  good  ,timaa^  intercepted  tetters  have 
been  published  ;**  and  be  reads  iVom  tbe  gaietta 
instanoes  of  soch  pubtiontioo.  Really,  sir,  if  tbe 
honorable  genttsmao  bad  punued  tbe  profeasioa 
to  which  he  turned  his  thoughts  when  yoanger, 
he  would  hare  learned  that  it  was  necessary  to 
find  cases  a  little  more  apposite.  And  yet,  foU 
of  his  triumph  on  this  notable  discovery,  he  has 
chosen  to  indulge  himself  in  speaking  of  a  most 
respectable  and  a  most  honorable  person  as  any 
that  his  country  knows,  and  who  is  possessed  of 
as  sound  an  luderstanding  as  any  man  that  I 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquainted  with,  in 
terms  the  most  oflensive  and  disgusting,  on  ac- 
count of  words  which  be  may  be  supposed  to 
have  said  in  another  place.**  He  has  spoken  of 
that  noble  person,  and  of  his  intellect,  in  terois 
which,  were  I  disposed  to  retort,  I  might  say, 
show  himself  to  be  possessed  <rf'  an  intelleet 
which  woald  justify  me  in  passing  over  in  st- 
tenoe  any  thing  that  comes  from  him.  Sir,  the 
noble  person  did  not  speak  of  the  mere  act  of 
publishing  the  intercepted  correspondence ;  and 
the  honorable  gentleman's  reference  to  the  ga- 
zettes of  former  periods  is,  therefore,  not  in  point. 
Tbe  noble  Duke  complained  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  intercepted  letters  had  been  pub- 
lished, not  of  the  fact  itself  of  their  publication  ; 
for,  in  the  introduction  and  notes  to  those  letters, 
the  nhaldry  is  such,  that  they  are  not  screened 
from  the  execration  of  every  honorable  mind 
even  by  their  extreme  stupidity.  The  honorable 
gentleman  [Mr.  Canning]  says,  that  he  must  treat 
with  indifierenoe  the  intellect  of  a  man  who  can 
ascribe  the  preaent  soaraity  of  «om  to  tho  war. 
Sir,  I  Uiink  there  is  notbmg  either  absurd  or  un- 
just in  soob  an  cq^nion.  Doe*  not  the  war  nec- 
essarily, by  its  magaxines,  and  still  more  by  its 
expeditions,  increase  oonsumirtion  ?    Bat  when 

*■  Mr.  CtmiiDg  had  jnsti&ed  the  pnUicatioa  oT  dm 
intercepted  correspondenee  of  tbe  Frendi  from 
Kgypt  by  the  Brit<ib  govennnent, 

"  This  refers  to  the  Daks  of  Bedfiwd's  speech  b 
the  Hoose  of  Lords. 
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we  lenrn  that  corn  is  at  this  verjr  moment  sold 
in  Prance  for  less  than  balT  the  price  which  it 
bears  here,  is  it  not  fair  to  suppoM!  that,  but  for 
thfl  war  and  its  prohibitions,  a  juirt  of  that  ^rain 
would  be  brought  to  this  country,  on  account  of 
the  high  price  which  it  would  command,  and 
that,  consequently,  our  Ecarctty  would  be  reliev- 
ed from  their  abandanca?  I  speak,  of  course, 
only  npoa  report ;  but  I  see  that  the  prices  quot- 
ed in  the  French  markets  are  less,  by  one  half, 
than  the  prices  in  England.  There  waa  noth- 
lag,  therefore,  veij  nbsnrd  in  what  fell  from  the 
noble  pcraoD ;  aod  I  would  really  advise  the  hoo- 
orable  geotlemu,  when  be  speaks  oTiientons  di^- 
tinguitiied  fin*  evBiy  virtae,  to  be  a  little  more 
guarded  in  his  language.  I  see  do  rea&on  why 
he  and  bis  friends  should  not  leave  to  persons  in 
another  place,  holding  the  same  opinions  as  them- 
selves, the  task  (^answering  vhat  may  be  thrown 
ont  there*  Is  not  the  phalanx  sutliciont  ?  It  if 
no  groat  compliment  to  their  talents,  considering 
their  number,  that  they  can  not  be  left  to  the 
task  of  answering  the  few  to  whom  they  ore  op- 
posed \  hat  perhaps  the  honorable  gentleman  has 
loo  litUe  to  do  in  this  House,  and  is  to  be  sent 
there  himself.  In  truth,  I  see  no  reason  why 
even  he  might  not  be  sent,  as  well  as  some  oth- 
ers who  have  been  rai-oed  to  the  peerage.*^  But 
while  he  continues  with  us,  I  really  think  that 
the  honorable  gentleman  will  find  full  employ- 
ment for  all  his  t^enti  to  answering  the  argu- 
ments which  are  urged  in  this  House,  without 
employing  them  in  disparaging  one  of  the  finest 
nnderstamlings  in  this  kingdom. 

And  now,  sir,  to  return  to  the  sabjeet  of  the 
noli.,!  or  Mr.  negotiation  in  1797.  It  is,  in  ray 
Pill-*  n-ti^iifr  mind,  extremelv  material  to  attend 
to  the  account  which  the  mmtster 
gives  of  his  memorable  negotiation  of  1797,  and 
of  his  motives  for  entering  into  it.  In  all  ques- 
tions of  peace  and  war,  he  says,  many  circum- 
stances must  necessarily  enter  into  the  considera- 
tion ;  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  decided  upon  by 
the  extremes.  The  determination  must  be  made 
upon  a  balance  and  a  comparison  of  the  evils  or 
the  advantages  upon  the  one  side  and  the  other, 
and  that  one  of  the  greatest  coasiderationa  is  that 
of  finance.  In  1797,  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man confesses  he  found  himself  peculiarly  em- 
barrassed  as  to  ^e  resources  for  the  war,  if  they 
were  to  he  foond  in  the  old  and  usual  way  of  the 
ftmding  pystem.  Now,  tiiough  he  thought,  npon 
bis  balance  and  comparison  of  considerations, 
that  the  evils  of  war  would  be  fewer  than  those 
of  peaoB,  yet  they  would  only  be  so,  provided 
that  he  could  establish  "  a  nev  and  solid  s}*stcm 
of  Snanoe"  in  the  place  of  the  old  and  exhausted 
funding  system ;  and  to  accomplish  this  scheme, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  the  unanimous  assent 
and  approbation  of  the  people.    To  procure  ana- 


**  This  ineer  was  finmded  on  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Pitt,  being  la  want  of  the  means  of  patronnge,  had 
railed  persona  to  the  peerag'e.  as  a  rewan]  for  polit- 
ical services,  to  an  extent  whrch  waa  considered 
diecreditabla  to  the  ministiy  and  degradiug  to  the 
BoBse  of  Lords. 


nimity,  he  pretended  to  be  a  friend  to  negotia- 
tion, though  he  did  nnt  wish  for  the  sacccsa  aC 
that  negotiation,  but  hoped  only  through  that 
means  he  should  bring  the  people  to  agree  to 
his  WW  and  $olid  tyiltm  of  finaHce.    I  trust  I 
state  the  right  honorable  gentleman  fairly.    I  am 
sure  that  I  mean  to  do  so.    Witlt  these  views, 
then,  what  does  he  do  ?    Knowing  that,  contrary 
to  his  declarations  in  this  House,  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  England  was  generally  for  peace, 
he  enters  into  a  negotiation,  in  which,  as  the 
world  believed  at  the  time,  and  even  until  this 
day,  he  completely  failed.    No  such  thing,  nr. 
He  compleltly  tuteaded  /    For  hit  object  was  not 
to  gain  peace.    It  was  to  gain  over  the  people 
of  this  country  to  a  *'  new  and  solid  system  oT 
&nanec-'~-tbat  is,  to  the  raisiDg  a  great  part  o€ 
the  supplies  witlun  the  year,  to  the  triple  asaess- 
ment,  and  to  the  tax  upon  income  I    And  how 
did  he  gain  them  over?    By  pretending  to  be  a 
friend    peace,  which  he  was  not  j  and  by  open- 
ing a  negotiation  which  he  secretly  wished  might 
not  succeed !    The  right  honorable  gentleman 
says  that  in  all  this  he  was  himest  and  sincere. 
He  negotiated  fairly,  and  would  have  obtained 
the  peace,  if  the  French  had  shown  a  disposition 
correspondent  to  his  own ;  but  he  rejoiced  that 
their  conduct  wa.<!  such  as  to  eonvioce  the  peo- 
ple of  England  of  the  necessity  of  ooncurriog 
with  him  in  the  views  which  he  bad,  and  in 
granting  him  the  supply  which  he  thought  es- 
sential to  their  posture  at  the  time.    Sir,  I  will 
not  say  that  m  all  this  he  was  not  honest  to  h'n 
own  purpose,  and  that  he  has  not  been  bonest  in 
his  declarations  and  confessions  this  night ;  but 
I  can  not  agree  that  he  vxu  honat  to  tkU  Houu, 
or  honnt  to  the  people  of  this  country.    To  this 
House  it  was  not  honest  to  make  them  counter- 
act the  sense  of  the  people,  as  he  knew  it  to  be 
expressed  in  the  petitions  upon  the  table,  nor 
was  it  honest  to  the  country  to  act  in  a  disguise, 
and  to  pursue  a  secret  purpose  unknown  to  them, 
while  alTecting  to  take  the  road  which  they  point- 
ed out.    I  knovf  not  whether  this  may  not  be  hon- 
esty in  the  political  ethics  of  the  right  honorable 
gentleman;  but  I  know  that  it  would  be  called 
by  a  very  diflerent  name  in  the  common  trans* 
actions  of  society,  and  in  the  roles  of  morality 
established  in  private  life.    I  know  of  nothii^ 
in  the  history  of  this  ooootry  that  it  resembles, 
except,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  profligate  peri- 
ods— the  reign  of  Charles  XL,  when  the  sale  of 
Dunkirk  might  probobly  have  been  justified  by 
the  same  pretense.    That  monarch  also  declared 
war  against  France,  and  did  it  to  cover  a  n^o- 
tiatton  by  which,  in  his  diilioultics,  he  was  to 
gain  a  "totid  gytlem  of  finance." 

But,  sir,  I  meet  the  right  honorable  gentlomaa 
on  his  own  ground.  I  say  that  you  „,^fc,,„, 
oucht  to  treat  on  the  same  principle  totn^ooint 

f      ,  .  .         n      ■  rsprd  tn  tb* 

on  which  you  treated  in  1797,  in  or-  wt«f»  of  a* 
der  to  gain  the  cordial  co-operation 
of  the  people.  Wo  want  "experience  and  the 
evidence  of  facts."  Can  there  be  any  evidence 
of  facts  equal  to  that  of  a  frank,  open,  and  candid 
negotiation.    Let  us  see  whether  Bonaparte  will 
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display  the  same  temper  as  his  predecessors.  If 
he  shall  do  so,  then  you  will  cmifirm  the  people  o( 
England  in  their  opinion  of  the  neceestty  of  con- 
tinuing  the  war,  and  you  will  revive  all  the  vigor 
which  you  roused  in  1797.  Or  will  yon  not  do 
this  nntil  yon  have  a  reverse  of  fortune  ?  Will 
yoQ  never  treat  but  when  you  are  in  a  situation 
of  distress,  and  when  you  have  oeeaait»  to  im- 
pose on  the  people  f 

But  yon  taj  fan  bam  not  leftiaed  to  treat. 
TbaicMan^Bn  Tou  have  Stated  a  case  in  wfaiob  yen 
b^nS'^^  vill  be  reaidy  immediately  to  enter 
«iwfMMH.  J  negotiation,  viz.,  the  restora- 

tion of  the  hoDM  of  Bonrboa.  Bat  yon  deny 
that  thie  »  a  liiM  fna  nan  ;  and  in  yoor  nonsens- 
ical laoguAge,  which  I  do  not  understand,  you 
talk  of  "limited  possibilities,"  which  may  induce 
yoQ  to  treat  without  the  restoration  of  the  house 
of  Bonrbon.  Bbt  do  you  state  what  tbey  are  ? 
Now,  sir,  I  say,  that  if  yon  put  one  case  upon 
which  you  deolan  tbat  you  are  willing  to  treat 
immediately,  and  say  that  there  are  other  possi- 
ble cases  which  may  indnoe  yon  to  treat  here- 
after, without  mentioning  what  these  possible 
cases  are,  you  do  state  a  *tn€  gwa  non  of  imme- 
diate treaty.  Suppose  that  I  have  an  estate  to 
sell,  and  I  say  my  demand  is  ^1000  for  it.  For 
that  sum  I  will  sell  the  estate  immediately.  To 
be  sure,  there  may  be  other  terms  upon  whiob 
I  may  be  wUlbg  to  part  with  it ;  but  I  mention 
nothing  of  them.  Tbe  eeiOOO  ia  the  only  con- 
dition that  I  state  at  tbe  time.  Will  any  gentle- 
man assert  that  I  do  not  make  the  <£1000  the 
nnc  qwi  won  t€tbe  immediate  sale  7  Thus  you 
say  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  is  not  the  only 
possible  ground ;  bat  you  give  no  other.  This 
is  your  project.  Do  you  demand  a  ooonter  proj- 
ect ?  Do  yon  follow  yoar  own  mle  f  Do  you 
not  do  tbe  ^ing  of  which  yon  complained  in  the 
enemy  ?  Ton  seemed  to  bo  aTraid  of  receiving 
another  proposition ;  and,  by  confining  yourselves 
to  this  one  point,  you  make  it  in  fact,  ^ngh  not 
in  terms,  your  sine  qua  non. 

Bat  Uie  right  honorable  gentleman,  in  his 
lukniou*  lo  speech,  does  what  the  ofBcial  note 
wii  ror-eipB-  avoids.  He  finds  there  the  conven- 
ruiu'ipeuea.  lent  worfls, '  experience  and  the  «v- 
ktlTi^r^tt^  idence  of  facts."  Upon  these  he 
goes  into  detail;  and  in  order  to 
convince  tbe  House  that  new  evidence  is  re- 
qnired,  he  reverts  to  all  the  eariiest  acts  and 
crimes  of  the  Rerdation ;  to  all  the  atrocities 
of  all  the  governments  that  have  passed  away ; 
and  be  contends  that  he  must  have  experience 
that  these  Ibal  crimes  are  repented  of,  and  that 
a  purer  and  a  better  system  is  adopted  in  France, 
by  which  he  nuy  be  sure  that  they  will  be  ca- 
pable of  maintaining  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity.  Sir,  these  are  not  conciliatory  words ; 
nor  is  this  a  practicable  gronnd  to  gain  experi- 
ence. Does  he  think  it  possible  that  eridence 
of  a  peaceable  demeanor  can  be  obtained  in  war? 
What  does  he  mean  to  say  to  the  French  consul  ? 
"  Until  you  shall,  in  war,  behave  yourself  in  a 
ptacf  oblt  manner,  I  will  not  treat-  with  you  I" 
Is  there  not  in  this  something  extremely  ridico- 


Ions  ?  In  duels,  indeed,  we  have  often  heaid  of 
such  language.  Two  gentlemen  go  oat  and 
fight,  when,  having  dischai^d  their  pistols  at 
one  another,  it  is  Jiot  anosnal  for  one  of  them  to 
say  to  the  other,  "  Now  I  am  satisfied.  I  see 
that  yoQ  are  a  man  of  honor,  and  we  are  friends 
again."  There  is  something,  hy-the-by,  ridicu- 
lous, even  here.  But  between  nations  it  is  more 
than  ridiculous.  It  is  orimin^.  It  is  a  groond 
which  no  prioeipie  can  jostiry,  and  which  is  as 
impracticable  as  it  ii  impious.  That  two  na- 
tions shoald  be  set  on  to  btat  one  snodier  into 
friendship,  is  too  abominable  even  for  tbe  fletica 
of  lomanoe ;  but  foe  a  statesman  eenowAy  and 
gravely  to'Uy  it  down  as  a  ayrtem  upon  wfaioh 
he  means  to  act,  is  moostroos.  What  can  we 
say  of  BOch  a  test  as  be  means  to  pot  the  Freneh 
government  to,  bat  tbat  it  is  bopelessf  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  war  to  inflame  aaimosi^ ;  to  exas- 
perate, not  to  soothe ;  to  widen,  not  to  approxi- 
mate. So  long  as  this  is  to  be  acted  upon,  I  say, 
it  is  in  vain  to  hope  that  we  can  have  the  evi- 
dence which  we  require. 

Tbe  right  honoiubls  gentleman,  however, 
thinks  otherwise ;  and  he  points  oat  Hr  na.'m  fbor 
fonr  distinct  possible  oases,  besides  ^M'^bhT* 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Bourbon  ZTtS'sUS? 
family,  in  which  he  would,  agree  to  i^" 
treat  with  the  French. 

(1.)  '*If  Bonaparte  shall  eonduot  himself  so  as 
to  oonvmce  him  tbat  be  has  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciples which  ware  objectionable  in  his  predo- 
cessors,  and  tbat  he  will  be  aotoated  by  a  more 
moderate  system."  I  ask  yon,  air,  if  this  is  like- 
ly to  be  ascert«ned  in  war?  It  is  the  nature  of 
war  not  to  allay,  but  to  inflame  the  passions ; 
uid  it  is  not  by  tbe  invective  and  abuse  which 
have  been  thrown  upon  him  and  bis  government, 
nor  by  the  continued  irritatitms  which  war  ia  sure 
to  give,  that  the  virtues  of  moderation  and  for- 
bearance are  to  be  nourished. 

(2.)  "  If,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  minis- 
ters, the  people  of  France  shall  show  a  disposition 
to  acquiesoB  in  the  government  of  Bonaparte." 
Does  the  right  honorable  gentleman  ipean  to  say, 
that  because  it  is  a  usurpation  on  the  part  of  tbe 
present  chief,  tbat  therefore  the  people  are  not 
likely  to  aeqniesoe  in  it?  I  have  not  time,  sir, 
to  discuss  the  qoestion  of  thiS'  nsorpation,  or 
whether  it  is  likely  to  be  permanent ;  but  I  cer- 
t^ly  bare  not  so  good  an  opinion  of  the  Freirah, 
nor  of  any  people,  as  to  believe  that  it  wilt  be 
short-lived,  merely  because  it  was  a  usurpation, 
and  because  it  is  a  system  of  military  despotism. 
Cromwell  was  a  usurper ;  and  in  many  points 
there  may  be  found  a  resemblance  between  him 
and  tbe  present  Chief  Consul  of  France.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that,  on  several  occasions  of  his 
Kife,  Cromwell's  sincerity  may  be  questioned, 
particularly  in  his  self-denying  ordinance,  in  his 
aSected  piety,  and  other  things ;  but  would  it  not 
have  been  insanity  in  France  and  Spain  to  refuse 
to  treat  with  him  because  be  was  a  usurper  or 
wanted  candor?  No,  sir,  these  are  not  the  max- 
ims by  which  governments  are  aotnated.  They 
do  not  inqmre  so  much  into  tbe  means  by  whidb 
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power  may  have  been  soqaired,  u  into  the  {act 
of  where  the  power  resides.  The  people  did 
Bcqoiesce  in  the  goTernment  oT  Cromwell.  Bat 
it  may  be  said  that  the  splendor  of  his  talents, 
the  vigor  of  bis  administrstioo,  tbe  high  toot 
with  which  he  spoke  to  ibreign  natioits,  the  sae- 
oeas  of  his  arms,  and  the  character  wbioh  he 
gave  to  the  English  name,  iodaced  the  nation  to 
aoqniesce  in  his  osarpation ;  and  that  we  must 
not  try  Bonaparte  by  his  example.  Will  it  be 
said  that  Bonapsrte  is  not  a  man  of  great  abili- 
ties? Will  it  be  said  that  he  fats  not,  bis  vic- 
tories, thrown  a  sptendor  over  even  the  vidence 
of  the  ReTolation,  asd  that  he  does  not  eoooiUate 
the  Frenoh  people  by  tbe  higfa  and  lofty  time  in 
whieh  he  speaks  to  fimiga  natioiB?  Are  not 
tbe  Freach,  then,  as  lilnly  as  the  Englbh  in  tbe 
ease  of  Cromwell,  to  aoqoiesoe  in  his  govern- 
ment f  If  tbey  should  do  so,  the  right  honora- 
ble gentleman  may  find  ibat  this  possible  prodio- 
ament  may  fail  bim.  He  may  find  that  though 
one  power  may  make  war,  it  reqnirea  two  to 
make  peace.  He  may  find  that  Bonaparte  was 
as  insincere  as  himaelf  in  the  propostticn  which 
be  made ;  and  in  his  torn  be  may  oome  forward 
and  say,  "  I  have  do  occasion  now  for  conceal- 
ment. It  is  true  tbat,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1800, 1  offered  to  treat,  not  because  I  wished  for 
peaoe,  but  because  tbe  people  of  France  wished 
for  it ;  and  besides,  my  old  resonroes  being  ex- 
hausted, and  there  being  no  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war  without  '  a  new  and  solid  system  of 
Ananoe,*  I  pretended  to  treat,  baoatiae  I  wished 
to  proctna  IbB  mHUumoas  assent  of  the  French 
peoplo  to  this  'new  and  solid  lyitem  of  finance.' 
Did  yon  think  I  was  in  earnest  7  You  were  de- 
ceived. I  now  throw  off  the  mask.  I  have 
gained  my  point,  and  I  reject  your  offers  with 
aoora.****  b  it  Dot  a  very  possible  case  that  he 
may  use  this  language?  Is  it  not  within  the 
right  honorable  gentleman's  knoahdgt  of  human 
matmrt?^  Bat  even  if  this  shonid  not  be  the 
ease,  will  not  the  very  test  which  you  require, 
tbe  aeqniescence  of  tbe  people  of  France  in  his 
government,  give  him  an  advantage-ground  in 


M  It  is  a  cnrioos  fact  tbat  Ur.  Fox,  in  patting 
tbesft  words  into  tbs  mood)  of  Bcnaparta,  hit  pre* 
cisely  on  tbe  aeDtimeiits  be  enterulned  at  Ais 
orisis.  He  says  in  his  Memoirs,  u  dictated  to  Hoo- 
tbolOD,  "I  bad  then  need  of  war;  a  treaty  of  peace 
which  ihoold  Iibtb  derosfsted  from  tbst  of  Campo 
Fonnio.  aod  snnalled  the  creatknu  of  Italy,  wonid 
bare  withered  every  imagination.  Mr.  Pitfs  en- 
sweraooordinglywBsiBpatienilyaxpecled.  VTbcn 
it  arrived,  it  fiO^  mt  wUh  a  teertt  snfs^oeNM. 
HU  MtwtT  could  not  ka»e  been  mor*  fmorohie  ! 
From  that  moment  I  foresaw  that,  with  such  im- 
passiODed  antsgoDtsts,  I  woatd  have  do  dilBcalty  in 
reschiog  the  h^est  desttDiei."— Vol.  f.,  33, 34.  < 

■*  This  was  a  "palpable  bit"  A  few  mohthi  be- 
bre,  Mr.  Pitt  had  made  a  descent  opon  Holland, 
which  he  deolared,  from  "bis  knowle^^  of  human 
Bstare,"  mutt  be  sooceiitnl  in  rooiing  the  Dutch 
agsioit  their  French  ralers.  As  it  proved  a  miser- 
eble  fiulare,  be  got  many  faints  from  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Mr.  Fox  lespeetbg  "  hit  iiiMMlgt  &««m» 
natmn." 


the  negotiation  which  he  done  not  now  poaseaa? 
Is  it  quite  sure,  that  when  he  finds  bimseir  safe 
in  his  seat,  he  will  treat  on  tbe  same  terms  as  at 
present,  and  that  yon .  will  get  a  better  peace 
some  time  hence  than  yon  might  reasonably  bc^ 
to  obtain  at  this  moment?  Will  be  not  have  one 
interest  leas  to  do  it?  and  do  yon  not  overlook 
a  fsvf^able  occasion  for  a  chance  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly donbtfnl  ?  These  are  tbe  considera- 
tions which  I  would  urge  to  bis  Majesty's  min- 
isters against  tbe  dangerous  experiment  of  wait- 
ii^  for  tbe  acqniesoence  of  the  petqple  of  France. 

(3.)  "  If  the  allies  of  thi«  country  shall  be  less 
auooessfal  Uian  they  have  every  reason  to  expect 
they  will  be,  in  stirring  up  the  people  of  Fnnoe 
against  Bonaparte,  and  hi  the  fottber  pmeeeatkn 
of  tbe  war."  And, 

(4.)  "If  die  pressare  of  the  war  sbooU  be 
heavier  upon  os  than  it  would  be  convenient  for 
us  to  continue  to  bear."  These  are  the  other 
two  poeaible  emergencies  in  which  the  right  boo* 
orable  gentleman  would  treat  even  with  Bona- 
parte. Sir,  I  hate  often  blamed  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  for  being  distngennoos  and  in- 
sincere. On  the  present  occasion  I  certainly  can 
not  charge  bim  with  any  snch  thing.  He  bas 
made  to-night  a  most  honest  confession.  He  is 
open  and  candid.  He  tells  Bonaparte  fairly  what 
be  has  to  expect.  "  I  mean,"  says  he,  "  to  do 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  raise  op  the  people 
of  France  against  yoa ;  I  have  engaged  a  num- 
ber of  dlies,  and  oar  comlnned  eSiirts  shall  be 
used  to  excite  insornotion  and  civil  war  in 
Francs.  I  will  strive  to  murder  yoo,  or  to  get 
yoosentaway.  If  I  snoceed,  well;  bntiflfiul, 
dien  I  will  treat  with  yon.  My  resoorcee  being 
exhausted ;  even  my  '  solid  system  of  finance' 
having  fuled  to  supply  me  vnlh  the  means  of 
keeping  together  my  allies,  and  of  feeding  the 
discontents  I  have  excited  in  France ;  then  yoa 
may  expect  to  see  me  renounce  my  high  tone, 
tny  attachment  to  tbe  house  of  Bourbon,  my  ab- 
horrence of  yoor  crimes,  my  alarm  at  your  prin- 
ciplea ;  fOT  then  I  shall  be  read;  to  own  that,  on 
the  balance  and  comparison  of  circumstances, 
there  will  be  less  danger  in  concluding  a  peace 
than  in  the  oontinuance  erf*  war !"  Is  this  polit- 
ical language  for  one  state  to  bold  to  another? 
And  what  sort  of  peace  does  tbe  right  honorable 
gentleman  expect  to  receive  in  that  case?  Does 
he  think  that  Bonaparte  woold  gnnt  to  baffled 
insolenoB,  to  humiliated  jvide,  to  disajqMtntment 
and  to  imbecility,  tbe  same  terms  whidi  be 
would  be  ready  to  ^ve  now?  Tbe  right  hon- 
orable gentleruiB  can  not  have  forgotten  what 
he  said  on  another  occasion, 

"  Potnit  tfim  plarima  viitoa 
Bise,  fott.   Tolo  certatnm  est  corpore  regni.'^ 


See  Virgil's  iSneld,  book  xL,  line  313.  Tbs 
words  are  those  of  die  Latin  King  in  relation  to  Ua 
war  with  £neas. 

VidttT  has  done  iU  utmott  i  we  have  fbogfat 
With  the  embodied  force  of  all  Ae  realm! 
On  a  former  occsaioD,  Mr.  Pitt  had  said  that  the 
eonleat  ongfat  never  to  be  given  op,  nntil  England 
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He  would  tbea  hare  to  repeat  his  vords,  but 
with  a  diBerent  applicattoo.  He  would  have  to 
U7,  ^*  All  our  eObrta  ata  Tain.  Wa  have  exhanst- 
ed  our  strength.  Oar  deaigm  are  impraetioaUe, 
ud  we  most  me  to  yea  fx  peace." 

Sir,  what  is  the  qoestioo  tt^night  f  We  are 
AppHi  H  dM  ealled  npoa  to  anpport  miidMua  in 
^dtw^Hd!!!?  fefnuDg  a  frank,  candid,  and  re- 
SrtST'cSSIir  "peotfiil  oiler  of  negotiation,  and  to 
Manoruwvw.  oouDlananoe  them  in  oontiaiuag  the 
WMT.  Now  1  wonld  pot  ihe  qoeation  in  another 
waj.  Suppose  that  mtnirterv  had  been  inclined 
to  adopt  the  line  of  conduct  which  they  parsqed 
in  1796  and  1797,  and  that  to-n^ht,  instead  ofa 
question  on  a  war  address,  it  had  been  an  ad- 
dress to  his  Majesty  to  thank  him  for  aooepting 
the  overtare,  and  for  opening  a  negotiation  to 
treat  for  peace :  I  ask  the  gentlemen  opposite ; 
I  appeal  to  the  whole  five  hnndred  and  filfy- 
eight  representatives  of  the  people,  to  lay  their 
bands  npon  ttieir  hearts,  and  to  say  whether  they 
wonld  not  have  oordially  voted  for  such  an  ad- 
dress. Would  they,  or  woold  they  not  r  Tee, 
MFy  if  the  nddnn  lad  breathed  a  spirit  of  pause, 
your  beaches  wonld  have  resounded  with  rejoic- 
ings, and  with  pnisea  of  a  measure  that  was 
likely  to  briag  baek  the  blesiings  itf  tranqnilUty. 
On  the  present  occasion,  then,  I  ask  for  the  vote 
of  no  genttemen  bat  of  those  who,  in  die  secret 
confession  of  tbeir  coosoienoe,  admit,  at  this  in- 
stant, while  they  hear  me,  that  they  would  hare 
cheerfully  and  heartily  voted  vritb  the  minister 
for  an  address  directly  the  reverse  of  the  one  pro- 
posed. If  every  sneh  gentleman  were  to  vote 
with  me,  I  should  be  this  night  in  the  greatest 
majority  that  ever  I  had  the  hcmor  to  vote  with 
in  this  HoQse*  I  do  not  know  that  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  wonld  find,  even  on  the 
benches  around  him,  a  single  Individoal  who 
wonld  not  vote  with  me.  I  am  sore  he  would 
not  find  many.'  I  do  noc  know  that  in  this 
Hoose  I  oooM  sii^le  oat  tiie  individaal  who 
would  tbuk  himself  booud  fay  oonuleney  to 
vote  against  the  right  hooordile  gentleman  on 
an  address  Sat  negotiacion.  There  may  be  some, 
but  they  are  very  few.  I  do  know,  indeed,  one 
most  honorable  man  in  another  place,  whose  pa- 
rity, and  integrity  I  respect,  though  I  lament  the 
opinion  he  has  formed  on  this  subject,  who  wonld 
think  himself  bound,  from  the  uniform  consist- 
ency of  bis  life,  to  vote  against  an  address  for 
negotiation.  Earl  FitzwiUiam  woukl,  I  verily 
believe,  do  so.  He  would  feel  himself  bound, 
from  the  previons  votes  he  has  given,  to  declare 
his  objection  to  all  treaty.  But  I  own  I  do  not 
know  more  in  either  House  of  Parliament.  There 
may  be  others,  but  I  do  not  know  them.  What, 
then,  is  dw  House  of  Commons  oome  to,  iriwa, 
nolwithstandrog  their  support  given  to  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  in  1796  and  1797,  on  bis 
entering  into  negotiation ;  notwithBtanding  their 
inward  eonvietion  that  Uwr  would  vote  with  him 
diis  moment  for  the  same  measora;  wbo^  after 


was  compelled  to  adopt  these  words  as  her  own. 
Mr.  Vox  now  isgeuondy  givea  them  a  new  tam. 
Mm 


supporting  the  minister  in  his  n^otiation  for  a 
solid  system  of  flnanoe,  can  now  bring  themselves 
to  eoantenanee  his  abandonment  of  the  grmind 
he  took,  and  to  support  him  in  refusing  allnego- 
tiatioii  1  What  will  be  said  of  gentlemen  who 
shall  vote  in  this  way,  and  yet  feel,  in  their  eon- 
■oianoes,  that  they  woald  have,  with  iafinitelj 
more  readiness,  voted  the  other? 

Sir,  we  hnve  heard  to-night  a  great  many  most 
acrimonious  invectives  agsinst  Bo-  -n^misnMryi^ 
nap&rte,  ^unst  all  the  coarse  of  ^"b^iu^. 
his  eondoet,  and  against  Ute  on-  jlS^i^^Su 
principled  manner  in  which  ho  i"*^ 
seized  npon  the  reins  of  government.  I  will  not 
make  his  defense.  I  think  all  this  sort  of  invec- 
tive, which  is  used  only  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  diis  House  and  of  the  country,  exceedingly 
ill  timed,  and  very  impolitic.  But  I  say  I  will 
not  make  bis  defense.  I  am  not  sufficiently  in 
possession  of  materials  upon  which  to  form  aa 
(^pintMi  on  the  character  and  eondoet  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man.  On  hb  arrival  in  Vnaot,  he 
found  the  government  in  a  very  ansettled  state^ 
and  die  whole  aAirs  of  the  R^puUie  deranged, 
crippled,  and  invtdvod.  He  thought  it  neoessary 
to  reform  the  government;  and  he  did  reform 
it,  jnst  in  the  way  ia  which  a  military  man  may 
be  expected  to  cnrry  on  n  ref<»rm.  He  seiied 
on  the  whole  anthori^  for  himself.  It  will  not 
be  expected  from  me  that  I  should  either 
prove  or  apolt^ze  for  sueh  aa  act.  I  am  oer- 
tainly  not  for  reforming  governments  by  snch 
expedients ;  but  how  this  House  can  be  so  vio- 
lently indignant  at  the  idea  of  mDitary  despot- 
ism, is,  I  own,  a  little  singular,  when  I  see  the 
composare  with  which  they  can  observe  it  near- 
er home ;  nay,  when  I  see  tbem  r^ard  it  as  a 
frame  of  government  most  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  exercise  of  free  opinion,  on  a  snijeot  the 
most  important  d  any  that  can  engage  the  at- 
tention ot  a  people.  Was  it  not  the  system 
which  was  so  happily  and  so  advtnttageoutly  es< 
taUished  of  late,  all  over  Ireland,  and  whieh 
even  now  the  government  m^,  at  Itt  pleasare 
proolairo  over  the  whole  that  kingdom  V  Are 
not  the  persons  and  property  of  the  people  left, 
in  many  distriets,  at  this  numient,  to  the  entire 
will  of  military  commanders?  and  is  not  this 
held  out  as  pecnliarly  proper  and  advantageous, 
at  a  time  when  the  people  of  Ireland  are  freely, 
and  with  unbiased  judgments,  to  discuss  the 
most  interesting  qaestion  of  a  legislative  union  7 
Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  martial  law,  so 
far  do  we  think  Ireland  from  being  enslaved, 
that  we  presume  it  precisely  the  period  and  the 
ctroamataooes  under  which  she  may  beet  deelare 
her  free  opinion  1  Now,  realty,  nr,  I  can  not 
think  that  gendanen,  who  talk  in  this  way  about 
Ireland,  can,  with  a  good  grace,  rail  at  military 
deqiotism  in  Fmnee. 

But,  it  seems,  "BrnMptrte  hm  Imken  lui 
oaths.    He  has  violated  his  oath  of 
fidelity  to  die  Constitution  of  the  b«»pv1',im 
third  year."    Sir,  I  am  not  rata  of  bbo«iWM^ 
iboee  who  hold  that  any  such  oaths  c**"**^ 
ought  over  to  ho  oxaeted.   They  are  seldom  or 
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•rar  of  uj  eflaoti  ud  I  un  Dot  fcr  ■porting 
Tith  a.  thing  m  nend  u  na  oath.  I  dunk  ii 
mmU  be  good  to  laj  uido  all  looh  oaths.  Who 
ever  beard  that,  in  nTdiitioae,  tbe  oath  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  fiimter  gOTemment  wm  ever  regwrd- 
ea,  or  mta  that,  ^riiea  violued,  it  was  imputed 
to  the  persons  as  a  crime?  In  times  of  revo- 
lution, men  who  take  up  arms  are  called  rebels. 
If  tbey  lail,  they  are  adjudged  to  he  traitors ;  but 
who  before  ever  heard  of  their  being  perjured  9 
On  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  IL,  those 
who  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  common weaJlh 
were  stigmatised  as  rebels  and  traitors,  but  not 
•s  men  forsworn.  Was  the  Earl  of  DeT<MHhire 
charged  with  being  perjured,  on  aooonnt  of  the 
alle^snoe  be  had  svom  to  die  house  of  Stnart, 
and  tbe  part  be  took  in  those  struggles  which 
praoeded  and  brought  about  tbe  Rievcdution? 
The  violatkm  of  aauM  of  allegiance  was  never 
iBpBted  to  the  people  of  England,  and  will 
Berer  be  imputed  to  any  pec^e.  But  who 
briogs  up  the  question  of  oaths?  He  who 
jyum  ^  jg,^  strives  to  make  twenty-four  millions 
riKMp«ciun  of  persons  violate  tbe  oaths  they  have 
taken  to  their  present  Constitution, 
and  who  desires  to  n-eslablish  the  boose  of 
Bourbon  by  suoh  violation  of  their  vows.  I  pat 
it  so,  sir,  because,  if  the  qoestton  of  oaths  be  of 
the  least  otmsequence,  it  is  eqmd  on  both  sides  I 
He  who  desires  the  whole  people  of  Ffanoe  to 
perjure  themselves,  and  who  hopes  tot  success 
in  his  prqeot  cmly  upon  their  dmng  ao,  surely 
eao  not  make  it  a  oharge  againit  Bonaparte 
that  he  bos  done  the  same  I 

"  Ah !  but  BoD^Mu^  has  declared  it  aa  his 
Mrtort  !■  i»  opinion,  thai  tbe  two  governments  of 
M^uwiw  Britain  and  of  Piaaoe  ean  not 

^^■MKBiai  exist  together.  After  tbe  treaty  of 
Campo  Fiwmio,  he  sent  two  ctrnA- 
denthl  persons,  Bertbier  and  Mooge, 
to  the  Directory,  to  say  so  in  bis  name."  Well, 
and  what  u  disre  ia  this  absurd  and  puerile  as- 
sertion, if  it  were  ever  mode  ?  Has  not  the  right 
hoocffable  gentleman,  in  this  House,  said  the 
same  thing?  In  this,  at  least,  they  resemble 
one  another !  Tbey  lure  both  mode  use  of  this 
assertion  \  and  I  believe  that  these  two  iliustri- 
ous  persons  are  the  only  two  on  earth  who  think 
it  I  But  let  OS  turn  the  tables.  We  ought  to 
put  ourselves  at  times  in  the  place  of  the  enemy, 
if  we  are  desirous  of  really  examining  with  can- 
dor and  foiraess  the  dispute  beiv^en  us.  How 
may  they  not  interpret  the  speeches  of  mintstm 
Bad  their  friends,  in  both  bmues  of  the  British 
FariiamentT  If  we  are  to  be  ttdd  at  the  idle 
qweoh  of  Bertbier  and  Monge,  may  tb^  not 
also  bring  up  speeches,  in  which  it  has  not  been 
merely  Untcd,  but  broadly  asserted,  that  "tbe 
two  Constitotiuis  of  England  and  France  could 
not  exist  together?"  May  not  these  offenses 
and  charges  be  reciprocated  wilhont  end  ?  Are 
we  ever  to  go  on  in  this  miserable  squabble 
about  words  ?  Are  we  still,  as  we  happen  to  be 
successful  on  the  one  aide  or  the  other,  to  bring 
up  these  impotent  accusations,  insults,  and  prov- 
oeations  against  each  otlier ;  and  only  wben  we 


ore  beaten  and  nalbitanafs,  to  diuik  of  treating  t 
Oh!  pity  tbe  oflndttion  of  man,  giaoioos  God  I 
and  sava  as  fim  sn^  a  system  of  inalevoleDeat 
in  which  all  oar  oU  and  veoeratsd  pr^ndieaa 

are  to  be  done  away,  and  by  which  we  are  to  ba 
tauglri  to  considar  war  as  tbe  nataral  state  of 
man,  and  peaee  bat  as  a  danger(»is  and  difficult 
extremity  I 

Sir,  this  temper  must  be  correeted.  It  is  n 
diabolical  spirit,  and  would  lead  to  on  ^  nrrm 
interminable  war.  Our  history  is  full  ^  pra. 
of  instances  that,  where  we  have  over-  r*M^  i 
looked  a  profiered  occasion  to  treat,  we 
have  oniformly  soflered  by  delay.  At  wbat  time 
did  we  ever  pn&t  by  otaMinotely  persevering  in 
war?  We  accepted  at  Ryswick  ibe  terms  we 
had  reftised  five  years  before,  and  the  sane  peaico 
which  wss  eonelodsd  at  Utrecht  might  bava 
been  obtainsd  at  Gartmydenberg ;  and  as  to  ae- 
ouri^  from  tbe  fntore  maoliinslkns  or  amUtioa 
of  the  Frenofa,  I  ask  yoo,  what  seeority  yoa  ever 
had  or  could  have.  Did  tbe  differeet  treaties 
made  with  Louis  XIV.  serve  to  tie  up  bis  handa^ 
to  restrain  bb  amUtioa,  et  to  stifle  his  restless 
spirit  ?  At  iriwt  lim^  in  (dd  or  in  recent  pcri- 
could  yoo  safely  repose  on  the  honor,  fnr- 
bearance  and  moderatioa  <d  the  French  govem- 
ment  ?  Was  there  ever  an  idea  of  rerosing  to 
treat,  becanse  tbe  peace  might  be  afterward  ia- 
secore?  The  peace  of  1763  was  not  aceompK- 
nied  with  securities  j  and  it  was  no  sooner  made, 
than  the  French  court  began,  as  asual,  its  in- 
trigues. And  what  security  did  the  right  hoa- 
orable  gentleman  exact  at  the  peace  of  1783,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  7  Were  we  readsrcd  se- 
cure by  that  peace  7  The  right  boaoraUe  gfl»> 
tieman  knows  wril  that,  soon  after  that  paaoa,  tba 
French  formed  a  plan,  in  eoqnnctitw  with  tba 
Dutch,  of  attaokingoor  India  posnessioM^  of  rais- 
tog  np  Uia  native  powers  against  as,  and  of  driT- 
ing  tuoatat  India;  as  they  were  more  recently 
desirous  of  doing,  mly  with  this  diflereoce,  thi^ 
the  cabinet  ti(  France  formerly  entered  into  this 
project  in  a  ioc»Bent  of  profound  peace,  and  whea 
they  conceived  us  to  be  lulled  into  a  perfect  s»> 
curity.  After  making  the  peace  of  1783,  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  and  his  friends  went 
out,  and  I,  among  others,  came  into  office.  Sup- 
pose, sir,  that  we  had  taken  up  the  jealousy  upon 
which  the  right  honorable  gentleman  now  acts, 
and  had  refused  to  ratify  the  peace  which  he  bad 
made.  Suppose  that  we  hod  said— No  I  France  is 
acdng  a  perfiiHons  part ;  we  see  no  security  lor 
England  in  this  treaty ;  tbey  want  only  a  respite^ 
in  order  to  attack  us  again  in  an  important  part 
of  onr  dominions,  and  wa  oufi^t  not  to  confinn 
the  treaty.  I  ash  yon,  would  the  right  hoaor»' 
ble  gentleman  have  supported  us  in  this  refosalT 
I  say,  that  upon  his  present  reasoning  be  ought. 
But  I  put  it  fairly  to  biea,  woald  he  have  tai^ 
ported  us  ia  refusing  to  ratify  tbe  treaty  upon 
such  a  pretense?  He  certainly  ooght  not,  and 
I  am  sure  he  would  not;  but  tbe  ooorse  of  tea- 
soning  which  he  now  assumes  would  have  justi- 
fied his  taking  suoh  a  ground.  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  persuaded  that  be  would  have  said,  "  This 
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Moority  u  ft  refiiieiiieDt  upon  jealoiuf.  Too 
have  ieaarity, .  the  only  aecarity  that  yoa  oaa 
ever  expect  to  get.  It  U  the  preseat  isierest  of 
Fnuioe  to  make  peace.  Sbe  will  keep  it,  ir  it 
be  her  ialerest.  She  viU  break  it,  if  it  be  her 
iDtereat.  Sueh  is  the  state  of  natioiuij  and  you 
bate  nothu^  but  joor  ova  vigilaaee  Eat  your 
■aeority." 

"It  is  not  the  interest  of  Bow^iarte,"  it  seems, 
■i^MMBa.  "iiooerdy  toanteriBtoanegotiatkm, 
nrHw'iJT'  (HT,  if  he  sbeokl  eves  make  peaoe, 
tiMtitew.  ainoerely  to  keep  it.'*  But  how  are 
ve  to  decide  apmi  his  sinoeri^?  By  refasiDg 
to  treat  with  bin  ?  Surely,  if  we  mean  to  dis> 
oover  bis  siaoerity,  ve  oagbt  to  hear  the  propo- 
sitions which  he  desires  to  nuke.  "  Bat  peaoe 
would  be  unTriendly  to  his  system  of  military 
despotism."  Sir,  I  hear  a  great  deal  aboat  the 
■hort-lived  nature  of  military  despotism.  I  wish 
the  history  of  the  world  wonld  bear  gentlemen 
ost  in  tbis  description  of  it.  Was  not  the  gor- 
enuneat  erected  Aogustoa  Cesar  a  militaiy 
despotwa  ?  and  yet  it  mdured  lor  six  or  seven 
hundred  years.  Military  despotisn,  unfortunate- 
ly, is  too  lilnly  in  its  natare  to  be  permanent, 
and  it  is  not  true  tiiat  it  depends  oa  the  life  of  the 
flrstnsorper.  Tboa^  half  of  the  Rooun  Emper- 
ors were  mardered,  yet  the  military  despotism 
went  oa ;  and  so  it  would  be,  I  fear,  ia  France. 
If  Booafwrte  should  disappear  from  Uw  scene,  to 
make  room,  perhaps,  for  a  Berthier,  or  aay  other 
{^naraly  what  diSerence  would  that  make  in  the 
quality  of  French  despotism,  or  in  our  relation 
to  the  country  ?  We  may  as  safely  treat  with 
a  BooafMtte,  or  with  any  o(  his  saoeessors,  be 
they  wbora  they  may,  as  we  could  with  a  Louis 
Xri.,  a  Louis  XVU.,  or  a  Louis  XVin.  There 
ia  no  diSerence  bat  in  the  name.  Where  the 
power  esseotiidly  resides,  thither  we  ought  to  go 
for  peace. 

But,  sir,  if  ve  are  to  reason  on  the  &et,  I 
^  ^  shonid  think  that  it  is  the  interest  of  Bo- 
wJSy  naperte  te  make  peaoe.  A  torer  of 
wApMB^  military  glory,  as  that  generd  most 
neoeasarily  be,  may  he  not  think  that  his  meas- 
nre  of  glory  is  full ;  that  it  may  be  tarnished  by 
a  reverse  of  fortune,  and  can  hardly  be  increased 
by  any  new  laurels?  He  must  feel  that,  in  the 
sitnation  to  which  he  is  new  raised,  he  can  no 
longer  depend  on  his  own  fbrtnne,  his  own  gen- 
ius, and  his  own  talents,  for  a  continnaace  of  his 
success.  He  must  be  nuder  the  necessity  of 
employing  other  generals,  whose  misconduct  or 
incapacity  might  endanger  his  power,  or  whose 
triumphs  even  might  affect  the  interest  which 
he  holds  in  the  opinion  of  the  French.  Peace, 
then,  woidd  secure  to  him  what  he  has  achieved, 
and  fix  the  tnooi»tan«^  of  fbrbma.  Bat  this  will 
aot  be  bia  only  motive.  He  most  see  that  France 
also  reqoiras  a  resiHta— «  hceathing  interval,  to 
Teomit  ber  wasted  strength.  To  prooare  her 
this  respite,  wonld  be,  perhaps,  the  attainmuit  erf* 
more  solid  glory,  as  well  as  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing more  solid  power,  than  any  thing  which  he 
eao  hope  to  gain  from  uros,  and  frun  the  proud- 
est triamphs.    May  he  not,  then,  he  aealmis  to 
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secure  this  fame,  the  only  species  of  fame,  per- 
haps, tiiat  is  worth  acquiring  ?  Nay,  granting 
that  his  soul  may  still  bom  with  the  thirst  of 
military  exploits,  is  it  aot  likely  Uiat  he  is  dis- 
posed to  yield  Xo  the  feelings  of  the  Franeh  pe<^ 
pie,  and  to  oonsolidate  bin  power  by  oonsu^ng 
theiT  interests  f  I  luive  a  right  to  argoe  in  thb 
vnj  when  auppositioaa  of  his  insinoeriiy  afe  re*- 
soaed  upon  on  the  other  aide.  Sir,  these  asper- 
sions are,  in  truth,  always  idle,  and  even  mi^ 
cbievons.  I  have  bean  too  long  aeooMomed  to 
hear  imputations  and  oalomniea  thrown  out  upon 
great  and  honorable  obaraoten^  to  be  much  in- 
fluenced by  them.  My  honorable  aad  learned 
friend  [Mr.  Erakine]  has  paid  tbis  night  a  most 
just,  deserved,  aud  eloquent  tribnte  of  applaase 
to  the  memory  of  that  great  and  unparalleled 
charaoter,  who  is  so  recently  lost  to  the  world." 
I  must,  like  him,  beg  leave  to  dwell  a  moment 
on  the  venerable  GEoaos  Wabbihgton,  though 
I  know  that  it  is  impoenble  for  me  to  bestow 
any  thing  Uke  adcqoate  praise  on  a  charaottt 
which  gave  os,  awve  Uian  any  other  homao  be- 
ing,  the  example  of 'a  parfaet  OMn^yet,  good, 
great,  and  unexampled  aa  OiMeral  Washington 
was,  I  can  fCBMabar  the  time  whm  be  was  sot 
beUer  qtoken  tit  in  tUs  Hoosa  than  Bonapaila 
is  lU  present.  The  right  honorable  gentleman 
who  opened  this  debate  [Mr.  Dundas]  may  re* 
member  in  what  terms  of  disdaio,  of  viralenee, 
even  of  contempt^  Creneml  Washington  was  spek 
en  of  by  gentlenieo  on  that  side  of  the  Hoose.** 
Does  he  not  reooUect  with  what  marks  of  iadig- 
natioo  any  member  was  stigmatized  aa  ao  eooi- 
ray  to  bis  country  who  mentioned  with  oommen 
respect  the  name  of  General  Washington?  IS 
a  negotiation  had  then  been  proposed  to  be  opet»- 
ed  with  that  great  man,  what  would  have  been 
said  7  Would  yon  treat  with  a  reb^  a  traitorl 
What  an  exuaide  would  you  not  give  by  sooh 
an  aet  t  I  do  not  know  whether  the  right  hoi^ 
orable  gentleman  may  not  yet  possess  aooM  of 
his  old  prqndiees  on  dw  saqeot.  I  hope  nol: 
I  hope  by  this  time  we  are  ait  oonvinoed-  Aal  a 
repablican  govemmenc,  like  that  of  Amerioai 
may  exist  wilboat  danger  or  injury  to  social  mw 
der,  or  to  established  moaarohies.  They  hava 
haf^y  shown  that  they  can  maintain  this  rela- 
tions of  peace  and  amity  with  otbw  states.  They 
have  shown,  too,  that  ihey  are  alive  to  tbe  reel- 
ings of  honor ;  but  they  do  not  loee  eigbt  of 
plain  good  sense  and  disoreticn.  They  have  not 
refused  to  negotiate  with  tbe  Freoob,  and  they 
have  accordingly  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  termina- 
tion of  every  difference."  We  cry  up  their  eoi>» 
"  The  news  of  Washington'!  death,  which  took 
l^ace  Deoeadwr  Ittfa,  17M,  hsd  Just  arrived  in  Ra* 
Rlaod. 

■  Tfiis  hit  wes  directed  sgarait  Mr.  Dmdas,  be- 
ciDse  be  was  one  of  Lord  Norm's  ninisUy,  whs 
had  poared  out  this  abase  apmi  Wsahiagton. 

•*  It  is  aariociB  to  ofaserve  how  adroi%  Mr.  Tarn 
tsras  back  open  bfs  oppcoent  ahnost  every  arg** 
msntbeases.  Thus,  ia  the  present  ease,  Mr.  litt 
had  enamerated  the  Americass  amm^  those  wbons 
the  French  had  iqjared  and  insolted.  Mr.  Fas  ra- 
^es  that  the  Americans  did  not     Ihia  dmhkmi 
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diiot,  but  vtt  do  not  imitate  it.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle,  wa  were  uAi  that  the  French 
were  setting  ap  •  set  of  wild  umI  imprustioBble 
theories,  and  that  we  ooght  not  to  be  misled  lijr 
ihem ;  that  ihey  ware  pbuitofxu  witb  which  we 
ctiuld  not  grapple.  Now  we  are  loM  ll»t  we 
mutt  not  treat,  because,  oat  of  the  lottery,  Bona^ 
parte  has  drawn  soch  a  prise  as  mQilsrj  despot- 
inn].  Is  military  despotism  a  theory  r  Oiie  would 
think  that  that  is  one  ot  Ifae  praotical  things 
which  ministers  might  understand,  and  to  which 
tkn/  would  have  no  particular  objection.  But 
what  is  oiir  present  conduct  Tounded  on  but  a 
theory,  and  that  a  most  wild  and  ridiculous  the* 
ory  ?  For  what  are  we  fighting  ?  Not  for  a 
principle;  not  for  security;  not  for  conquest; 
but  merely  for  an  experiment  and  a  speculation, 
to  discover  whether -a  gentleman  at  Paris  may 
nut  turn  out  a  better  man  than  we  now  take  him 
to  be. 

My  hoDor^de  friend  [Mr  Erskine]  has  been 
itjr-  uitM  censured  for  an  opinion  which  be  gave, 
ii>>b>-)i>»f  and  1  think  justly,  that  the  change  of 
ti  •■  Hnar  property  m  France  since  the  Revolo- 
tion  most  form  an  almost  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  the  leium  of  the  ancient  proprie- 
toiH.  "  No  snch  thing,"  says  the  right  honi»rable 
gentleman,  "  nothing  can  be  mwe  easy.  Prop- 
erty is  depreciated  to  such  a  rate,  that  the  por- 
ch&9«ni  would  easily  be  brought  to  restore  the 
estates."  I  think  differently.  It  is  the  charac- 
ter of  every  such  eonvulsirai  as  that  which  baa 
mvage<I  France,  that  an  infinite  and  undescriba- 
lile  load  of  misery  is  inflicted  upon  private  fam- 
ilies. The  heart  sickens  at  the  recital  of  the 
sorrows  whieh  it  engenders.  The  Revolution 
did  unt  imply,  though  it  may  have  oocasioned,  a 
total  change  of  pn^rty ;  the  restoration  of  the 
BuurbMu  does  imply  it ;  and  snch  b  the  di&r- 
ence.  There  »  no  doubt  but  that  if  the  noUe 
families  bad  foreseen  the  duration  and  the  extent 
of  the  evils  which  were  to  fall  upon  their  heads^ 
'they  would  have  tidcen  a  very  diSerent  line  of 
eonduci ;  but  thoy  unrrrtnnatety  flew  from  their 
country.  The  King  ttr.d  bis  advisers  sought  for- 
eign aid,  and  a  confederacy  was  formed  to  re- 
store them  by  military  force.  As  a  means  of  re- 
siNting  this  combination,  the  estates  of  the  fugi- 
tives were  oonfiscated  and  sold.  However  com- 
pnssion  may  deplore  their  case,  it  can  not  be  said 
that  the  thing  is  unprecedented.  The  people 
have  always  resorted  to  such  means  of  defense. 
Now  the  question  is,  how  this  property  is  to  be 
pot  out  of  their  hands.  If  it  be  true,  as  I  hnve 
heard  it  said,  that  the  porobasera  of  ntfional  and 
forfeited  estates  amount  to  one  million  and  a  half 
of  persons,  I  see  no  hopes  of  their  being  forced 

fuse  to  najotiatet  bat  by  showing  their  raadiness 
to  do  so.  had  the  hopes  of  a  speedy  termination  of 
thuir  diflreninces  with  France.  In  this  he  refers  to 
tlie  mission  of  Oliver  Ellsworth.  Chief  Justice  of 
tlie  United  Stales,  Patrick  Henry,  and  W.  V.  Mur- 
ray, in  17W,  to  settle  terms  of  peace  betwoen 
France  and  the  Diiited  States.  Thrir  mission  was 
socceHful.  and  an  smieaUe  adJoslmu*  took  place 
a  few  waoaOm  after. 


to  deliver  op  their  properly ;  nor  do  I  even  know 
that  they  ooght.  I  doubt  whether  it  woold  1m 
the  meana  of  restoring  timaqniUity  mm)  onler  to 
a  ooiutry,  to  stteiB|il  to  diveat  a  body  of  om 
raiUioa  and  a  half  of  iabobitaitts,  i>  order  to  re- 
instate •  mnoh  smaller  body.  I  queatioa  tli* 
policy,  eren  if  the  thing  were  preodcaide ;  but 
I  assert,  that  such  a  body  of  new  proprieton 
forms  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  aooieot  order  of  things.  Never  wmm 
a  revolution  oonsolidated  by  a  pledge  so  atnmg. 

But,  as  if  this  were  not  itself  saffieioBt, 
Louis XVIII.,  from  his  retirement  at  ,  j,uin__ 
Mittau,  puts  forth  a  manifesto,  in  Mmuoi 
which  he  assures  the  friends  of  his 
house  that  he  is  about  to  come  baok  with  all 
the  powers  that  formeriy  bel<mged  to  his  family. 
He  does  not  promise  to  the  people  a  Coostitn- 
tion  which  might  tend  to  conciliate  their  boarts  ; 
but,  stating  that  he  in  to  eome  widi  all  ^o 
regime,  they  wouM  neturaltj  attadi  to  it  its  prop- 
er appendages  of  beattlas,  UttriM  it  eadiA,  gm- 
belle,  &o. }  and  the  nMim,  for  whom  Uiis  prae- 
lamation  was  pecnliariy  oonoeiTod,  would  alio 
Datnrally  feel  that,  U'tfae  mtnarch  tras  to  he.r^ 
stored  to  all  his  privileges,  they  surely  were  to 
be  reinstated  in  their  estates  without  a  compen- 
sation to  the  purohasers.  Is  this  likely  to  make 
tbe  people  wish  for  the  restoratum  royally  T 
I  have  no  doubt  but  there  may  be  a  number  of 
Chouans  in  France,  though  I  am  persuaded  that 
little  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  their  efibrta.* 
There  may  be  a  number  of  people  dispersed  over 
France,  and  particularly  in  certain  provinoos, 
who  may  retain  a  degree  of  attachment  to  roy- 
alty ■,  how  the  government  will  contrive  to  com- 
promise with  that  spirit  I  know  not.  I  suspect, 
however,  that  Bonaparte  will  tiy.  His  eflbru 
have  been  alreedy  turned  to  that  (Ajeot ;  and,  if 
we  may  believe  report,  be  has  snoceeded  to  a 
oonstderaUe  degree.  He  will  natorally  eall  to 
his  recollection  the  precedent  which  th»  hiatoij 
of  France  itself  will  furnish.  Tbe  once  formida- 
ble insoiTcction  of  the  Huguenots  was  complete- 
ly stifled,  and  the  party  conciliated,  by  the  pcdi- 
cy  of  Henry  IV.,  who  gave  ihem  such  privileges, 
and  raised  them  so  high  in  the  government,  as 
to  make  some  persons  apprehend  danger  there- 
from to  the  unity  of  the  empire.  Nor  will  the 
French  be  likely  to  forget  the  revocation  of  the 
edict ;  one  of  the  memorable  acts  of  the  house 
of  Bourb<Hi,  which  was  never  surpassed  in  atroc- 
ity, injustice,  and  impolicy,  by  any  thing  thai 
has  disgraoed  Jacobinism.  If  Bonaparte  sbnll 
attempt  with  the  Chouans  some  Mmilar  arrange- 
ment to  that  of  Henry  IV.,  who  wilt  say  that  he 
is  likely  to  fail  ?  He  will  meet  with  no  great 
obstacle  to  success  from  tbe  influence  which  our 
ministers  have  established  with  Uie  ehiefii,  or  ia 
the  attachment  and  dependence  which  they  have 
on  our  protection.  For  what  has  the  light  hon- 
orable gentleman  UM  them,  in  stating  tbe  oon> 


**  Tbe  Cbooans  wen  Boyalists.  partiealariy  thoes 
on  tbe  Loire,  who  rose  against  the  ravoledoaaiy 
govenmeat. 
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ttngenoiss  in  uriiich  ba  will  treat  vith  Bona- 
parte? He  will  ezohe  m  lebelliim  in  France. 
He  will  gin  topport  to  the  Cbmiau,  if  they  oan 
■tend  thnir  (fnmiKl ;  bat  be  will  not  make  oom- 
rnon  oause  with  them ;  Tor,  unless  they  can  de- 
pose Bonaparte,  Mud  him  into  banishmeot,  or 
execute  him,  he  will  abandon  the  Choaaos,  and 
treat  with  this  very  man,  whom,  at  the  same 
time,  be  describes  as  holding  the  reina  and  wield- 
inji  the  powers  of  FhuKe  for  pnrpoaea  of  naez- 
am|pled  barbarity. 

Sir,  1  wish  the  atrooitiea,  of  which  we  hear  so 
RMNtapoa  Diich,  and  which  I  abbor  as  msch  as 
TcXlSbw  *"/  man,  were,  indeed,  unexampled. 
M  I  /ear  that  they  do  not  belong  exclu- 
iiTely  to  the  Frenoh-  When  the  right 
bonorable  genUenwn  speaks  of  the  extraordinary 
■noeeawa  of  the  l«t  campaign,  be  dees  not  men* 
tion  the  horrorii  hf  whieh  some  of  these  soccess- 
es  wera  aeeompanied.  Naples,  for  instance,  has 
been,  among  others,  what  is  called  deHvtred;  and 
yet,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  it  has  been  stained 
and  polluted  by  murders  so  ferocioos,  and  by 
cruelties  of  every  kind  so  abhorrent,  that  the 
heart  shudders  at  the  recital.  It  has  been  said, 
not  only  that  the  miserable  victims  of  the  rage 
and  brutality  of  the  fanatics  were  savagely  mur- 
dered, hut  that,  in  many  instances,  their  flesh 
was  eaten  and  devoured  by  the  cannibals,  who 
are  the  advocates  and  the  instrnmenu  of  social 
order)  Nay,  England  is  not  totally  exempt 
from  reproach,  if  the  rumors  which  are  ctroula- 
ted  be  true.  I  will  mention  a  fact,  to  give  min- 
isters the  opportoniqr,  if  it  be  Adse,  to  wipe  away 
the  stain  that  it  must  odierwise  affix  on  the  Brit- 
bb  name.  It  is  said,  that  a  party  of  the  repub- 
lican inhaUlante  of  Naples  took  shelter  in  the 
fortress  of  the  Castel  de  Uovo.  They  were  be- 
neged  by  a  detachment  from  the  royal  army,  to 
whom  thej  refused  to  surrender ;  bat  demanded 
that  a  British  ofiRoer  ahoald  be  brought  forward, 
and  to  him  they  oapitalaied.  They  made  terms 
with  him  under  the  sanction  of  the  British  name. 
It  was  nareed  that  their  persons  and  property 
shonld  be  safe,  and  that  they  should  he  conveyed 
to  Toulon.  They  wereacoordingly  put  on  board 
a  vessel ;  but,  before  Ihey  sailed,  their  property 
was  oonflscated,  numbers  of  them  taken  out, 
thrown  into  dangeons,  and  some  of  them,  I  un- 
derstand, notwiihstandiDg  the  Britirii  gnaimntee, 
actually  executed  1** 


"  All  this  was  llterslly  trae,  and  took  place  in 
the  snniiiier  of  1799.  Lord  Nelson  was  tba  officer 
referred  tn:  he  was  led  by  his  infataated  sttsch- 
ment  to  Lady  Hamilton,  the  fiivorite  of  ^e  Aneen 
of  NHplei,  iato  conduct  which  hu  left  an  indelible 
stain  onhia  memory.  After  the  retreat  of  the  Prefich 
from  SoDthem  Italy,  the  leaders  of  the  repnhlicaa 
government,  which  bad  been  organized  st  Naples, 
were  besieged  in  the  castles  of  Uovo  and  Nno«o  by 
OeCardlnalRaffoattheheadoftbeUoyalists.  The 
remainder  of  tbe  story  vrill  be  given  In  the  wnds 
of  Mr.  Soathey,  the  biographer  of  Nelson.  "  They 
[tbese  castles]  were  strong  places,  and  ttiere  was 
reason  to  apprehend  thst  the  Freoch  Sect  might 
arrive  to  relieve  them.  Rnffi)  proposed  to  the  gar- 
rison to  capitulate,  on  ooaditkm  that  their  persons 


Where  then,  sir,  is  this  war,  ^idi  on  eveiy 
side  is  pregnant  with  such  horrors,  to 
be  carried  ?  Where  is  it  to  stop  ?  Not  '""^ 
till  we  establish  the  house  of  Bourbon  1  And 
this  you  cherish  the  hope  of  doing,  because  yoa 
have  bad  a  successful  campaign.  Why,  sir,  be- 
fore this  you  have  had  a  saooessful  campaign. 
The  situation  of  tbe  allies,  with  all  they  have 
gained,  is  surdy  not  to  be  compared  now  to 
what  it  was  when  you  had  taken  Valenciennes, 
Qnesnoy,  Cond6,  &o.,  which  induced  some  gen- 
tlemen in  this  House  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
march  to  Paris.  With  all  that  you  have  gain< 
ed,  yoa  sorely  will  not  say  that  tbe  prospect  is 
brighter  now  than  it  was  then.  Wbat  have 
you  gained  but  the  recovery  of  a  part  of  what 
yoQ  before  lost?  One  campaign  ta  auecessful 
to  you^  another  to  them ;  and  in  this  way,  ani- 
mated  by  tbe  vindictive  passions  ot  revenge,  ha- 
tred, and  rancor,  whieh  are  inflnilely  more  flagi- 
tious, even,  than  tbose'of  ambiikn  and  the  thirst 
of  power,  yon  may  go  on  forever ;  as,  with  snoh 
blsuik  incentives,  I  see  no  end  to  human  misery. 

And  all  this  without  an  intelligible  motive. 
All  this  because  you  may  gain  a  better  peace  a 
year  or  two  benoe  I  So  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  go  on  merely  as  a  s)ieoulBlion.  We 
must  keep  Bonaparte  for  some  time  longer  at 
war,  as  a  state  of  probation.  Gracious  God, 
sir  1  is  war  a  state  of  probation  ?  Is  peace  a 
rash  system  7  Is  it  dangerous  for  n^ons  to 
live  in  amity  with  each  other  ?  Are  your  vigi- 
lauoe,  your  policy,  your  common  powers  of  oh- 
servaiion,  to  be  extinguitihed  by  putting  an  end 
to  (he  horrors  of  war  ?    Con  not  this  slate  of 

aud  property  shonld  he  gnaranteed,  and  that  tbey 
shonld.  at  their  own  option,  either  be  sent  to  Touhn 
or  ranuun  at  Naples,  without  being  noleBtad  either 
in  their  persons  or  fatuilies.  This  capttnlatloo  was 
accepted]  it  was  signed  by  the  Canlinal,  and  the 
Russian  and  Turkish  oommaoders,  and,  lastly,  by 
Captain  Foote,  as  commsadsr  of  the  British  force. 
Abont  six-and-thirty  hoars  sfkerward.  Nelson  arrived 
in  tbe  bay,  with  a  force,  which  had  Jirfned  bin  dur^ 
lag  his  cruise,  consistbg  of  seventeen  sail  of  the  Une, 
with  Boveoteen  hundred  troops  on  board,  and  the 
Prince  Boyal  of  Naples  la  the  Admiral's  ship.  A 
flag  of  trace  was  flying  on  tbe  casdes  and  no  board 
tbe  Sea4iorse.  Nelson  made  a  signal  to  annitl  tht 
treaty,  declaring  tiiat  be  woold  grant  rebels  do  oth- 
er tenns  than  those  (rf*  nnconditiooal  submission. 
The  Cardinal  objected  to  tbia;  nor  could  all  the  ar^ 
gnmeots  of  Nelson,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  Lady 
Hamilton,  who  cook  an  active  part  in  tbe  confer^ 
ence,  convince  him  that  a  treaty  of  such  a  nature, 
solemnly  concluded,  could  honorably  be  set  sside. 
He  retired  at  last,  silenced  by  Nebon's  andwrity, 
bat  not  convinced.  Captain  Foote  was  sent  oat 
or  the  bay ;  and  tlie  garriiuns,  taken  out  of  the  cas- 
tles under  pretense  of  carryuig  the  trea^  into  ef- 
fect, Ktrt  Helitered  over  at  rebeU  to  the  vengeance 
^  Ike  Sicilian  eanrt. — A  deplorable  transaction  I  A 
stain  upon  the  memory  of  Nelaon,  and  the  honor  of 
England  t  To  palliate  It  would  be  in  vain ;  to  Just- 
tfy  it  woold  be  wicked:  thcra  is  no  altemaliTe,  for 
one  who  will  not  mako  himself  a  participator  in 
gnilt.  bat  to  record  tho  disgraceful  sttny  with  sorrow 
and  with  shsme." — Ia/i  c/ Ii«laa»  i^Harpm'»  Fam- 
Ujf  Litnuy,  vol.  vL,  177-8. 
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probMioa  be  u  aadergone  witbout  adding 
to  tbe  catalogue  of  human  aaBibrmga  ?  "  Bat 
we  mmtpaiuet"  What  I  rood  the  bowela  o( 
Great  Britain  be  torn  out — her  best  blood  be 
spilled-— ber  treasure  wasted— ibat  joti  maj 
make  an  experiment  ?  Put  younelToe,  ofa  I  Uiat 
foa  would  pot  joorsdvee  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  leoTD  to  judge  of  lbs  sort  of  horron  that 
you  excite  I  la  Ibrmer  wars  a  man  might,  at 
least,  ban  soma  feeling,  aoma  iaterest,~'that 
served  to  balance  in  his  miod  ibe  tmpressioas 
which  a  aom  oT  oamage  and  of  death  noft 
in&iet  If  a  naa  bad  bm  preaeat  at  tbe  foid- 
tle  of  Blmheiin,  lae  instance)  and  had  inqnired 
the  motin  of  the  battle,  there  was  not  a  soldier 
engaged  wbo  could  not  have  saU^ed  bis  cari- 
osity, and  even,  perliaps,  allayed  his  feriims. 
Tbey  were  flgbting,  tfaey  knew,  to  repress  tbe 
unoontrolled  ambition  of  the  Grand  Monarch. 
But  if  a  man  were  present  now  at  a  fleld  of 
slaughter,  a«d  were  to  inquire  for  what  tbey 
were  fighting— "Fighting!"  would  be  the  an- 
swer ,  "tbey  are  not  fighting ;  they  are  pamt- 
utg."  "  Why  is  that  man  expiring  ?  Why  is 
thai  other  writhing  with  agony?  What  meosB 
this  implacable  fury  ?"  The  answer  must  be, 
**  Tou  ore  quite  wrong,  sir,  you  deceive  yoar- 
■elf — tbey  ore  not  fighting— do  not  disturb  tbem 
—tbey  are  merely  pavm^/  Thia  man  is  not 
expiring  with  agony — that  man  M  not  dead- 
he  is  only  paitting  /  Lord  help  yon,  air  I  they 
are  nt*  angry  with  mm  aBOthar;  tbey  have  now 
no  cause  of  qaanel;  bat  their  coantry  tbhks 
that  there  ahoold  be  a  jMutsi.  AU  that  you  see, 
air,  is  nothing  like  fighting— there  is  no  borra, 
nor  cmelty,  nor  blood^bed  in  it  whatever :  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  political  patae  I  It  is  mere- 
ly to  try  OB  experiment — to  see  whether  Bona- 
parte will  not  behave  himself  better  than  here- 
tofore; and  in  the  mean  time  we  have  agreed 
to  a  pauM,  in  pore  friendship  I"  And  is  this 
the  way,  sir,  that  yoa  are  to  show  yourselves 
the  advocates  of  order?  You  take  up  a  system 
calculated  to  uncivilize  the  world — to  destroy 
order — to  trample  on  religion — to  stifle  in  the 
heart,  not  merely  the  generosity  of  noble  senti- 
ment, but  tbe  actions  of  social  nature  \  and  is 
the  pcosecBtioe  of  tlua  system,  yoa  spread  ter- 
ror and  devastation  all  aroend  yoa. 

Sv,  I  have  done.  I  have  toM  yon  my  opin- 
ion. I  think  yoa  ooght  to  have  given  a  civil, 
elear,  and  explicit  answer  to  the  overture  which 
was  fairly  and  handsomely  mode  you.  If  you 
were  desirous  that  the  negotiation  should  have 
included  all  your  alliee,  as  tbe  means  of  bring- 
ing about  a  general  peaoe.  you  should  have  told 
Bonaparte  so.  But  I  believe  yon  were  afraid 
of  bis  agreeing  to  the  proposal.  You  took  that 
method  before.  Ay,  but  you  say  tbe  people 
were  anxious  for  peace  in  1797.  I  say  tfaey 
are  friends  to  peaoe  now ;  and  1  am  confident 
that  you  will  one  day  acknowledge  it.  Believe 
ne,  tbey  are  friends  to  peace;  although  by  tbe 
laws  wbioh  you  have  mode,  restraining  the  ex- 
preawu  of  the  seoae  of  the  people,  pnblto  opin- 
ion caa  not  now  be  heard  as  loudly  and  uneqoiv- 


oaally  as  heretofore.  Bat  I  will  not  go  iMo  the 
iaternal  state  of  tbb  oountry.  It  is  too  aOiet- 
ing  to  the  heart  to  see  the  strides  which  have 
been  made  by  nteans  of,  and  under  the  miserm- 
ble  pretext  of  this  war,  against  liberty  of  every 
kind,  both  of  power  of  speeoh  and  of  writing; 
and  to  observe  in  another  kingdum  tbe  rapid  ap- 
(woacbes  to  that  military  dapoti«m  which  we 
ofiTeot  to  make  an  argament  against  peare.  I 
know,  sir,  that  public  opinion,  if  it  eoald  be  ed- 
leoted,  would  be  for  peace,  as  maeb  now  as  in 
1707 ;  and  Ibel  it  is  only  by  public  opinion,  and 
not  by  a  aenso  of  their  duty,  or  by  the  ioclina>- 
tioa  of  ibeir  minds,  that  mioiaten  will  ba  brought 
if  ever,  to  give  us  peaoe. 

I  eooclade,  eir,  with  r^teating  what  I  said  be- 
&>re :  J  ask  for  no  geallMoaa's  vtfa  wbo  wouU 
have  reprobated  ^  comjdiaaoe  of  uMwateii 
with  the  propoebion  of  tbe  French  goverameet. 
I  ask  for  no  gentleman's  sapport  to-oight  wbo 
would  bave  voted  against  ministeiB,  if  they  k«d 
come  down  and  pn^wsed  to  enter  into  a  Beg». 
tiation  with  the  Frenob-  But  1  have  a  right  to 
ask,  and  in  honor,  in  oonsiateney,  in  oonsoisnce, 
I  bave  a  right  to  expect,  tbe  vote  ot  every  hon- 
orable gentleman  wbo  would  have  voted  with 
ministers  in  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  diamet- 
rioally  ojppcoite  to  tbe  motion  of  this  nig^ 

These  eloqnert  reasoniima  are  aaid  to  bave 
pradneed  a  powwibl  e^t  on  tbe  Hoosa,  bar 
Mr.  Pitt's  pditioal  adbereaU  eonld  not  desert 
bim  on  a  qnestioa  of  this  natara.  Not  to  IWTe 
passed  the  address  approving  of  Us  coadne^ 
woold  have  been  tbe  severest  censure,  and  it 
was  acoordiagty  carried  by  a  vote  of  265  to  64. 

Bonaparte  lude  this  tbe  occasion  of  a{^teal- 
ing  to  a  new  olass  of  feelings  amoag  the 
French.  Hitherto  libtrty  bad  bMn  the  rallying 
word  in  calling  them  to  anas^  the  First  Consal 
now  addressed  their  sense  of  honor,  and  roased 
all  by  tbe  appeal.  Russia  bad  already  vritb- 
drawn  from  the  oonleet,  leaving  Austria  as  the 
only  ally  of  England  on  the  Continent.  Bona* 
parte  instantly  avembled  bis  troops  on  tbe  Rhine 
and  Alps ;  made  bis  eelabrued  passage  of  the 
St.  Bemsffd  in  tbe  month  of  Jaae ;  crushed  lha 
Austrian  power  in  Italy  by  ^  battle  of  Marto- 
go  (June  17th,  1800)  \  and  eonokided  the  eam- 
pwga  ia  forty  days  I  In  Ocrmaay,  the  Aoitti- 
ans  were  again  ddeeted  by  Moieaa  ia  the  bat 
tie  oi  Hohenlindeo  (Deo.  3d,  1800),  and  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  concluded  be- 
tween tbem  and  the  French  by  Napoleon  about 
a  year  after  this  debate,  Feb.  9tb,  1801.  Mr. 
Pitt  resigned  nine  days  after,  ohiefiy  (as  became 
afterward  known)  in  consequence  of  a  diflerenoe 
with  the  King  on  the  sut^eot  of  CathoUo  Eman- 
cipation. 

Mr.  Addingtm  [nfterward  Lord  SidmoaA] 
succeeded  as  minister,  and  in  a  short  tiose 
opened  negotiations  for  peace,  tbe  preliminaries 
of  which  were  signed  Oct.  1st,  1801.  These 
were  followed  by  tbe  treaty  of  Amiens,  which 
was  ooooloded  aboitt  six  mooths  after,  Mateh 
37th,  1802. 
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■WitHAK  Pitt,  the  yoimger,  waa  bom  at  Hayes,  in  Kent,  on  the  28tb  of  May,  1769, 
and  was  the  second  eon  of  Lord  Chatham  and  of  Lady  Hester  Grenville,  Countess  4^ 
Temple.  Hia  consUtution  was  so  weak  from  infancy  that  he  was  never  placed  at  a 
public  school,  but  pursued  bis  studies  as  be  was  aU«,  from  time  to  time,  under  a  pzir 
Tate  tutor,  at  his  father's  residence  in  the  country.  After  dgbt  years  spent  in  this 
way,  half  of  which  time,  however,  was  lost  through  ill  health,  he  was  sent,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  to  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  and  so  great  had  been  his  proficiency, 
notwithstanding  bM  his  disadvantages,  that,  according  to  his  tutor,  Dr.  Frettyman, 
afterward  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  "  in  Latin  authors  he  seldom  met  with  difficulty ;  and  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  ibr  bim  to  read  into  English  nx  or  eight  pages  of  Thucydidei 
which  he  had  not  previously  seen,  without  more  than  two  or  three  mistakes,  and 
sometimes  without  even  one."  His  ardor  of  mind  and  love  of  study  may  he  inferred 
from  a  letter  written  bis  father  at  Ibis  iime,  which  gives  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
iamiliarity  and  aflectiou  which  always  reigned  in  the  intercourse  of  Lord  Chatham 
-with  bis  children.  "  Though  I  indulge  with  ine:qpressible  delight  the  thought  of  your 
returning  health,  I  can  not  help  being  a  little  in  pain  lest  you  should  make  more 
haste  than  good  speed  to  be  well.  You  may,  indeed,  my  sweet  hoy,  better  than  any 
one,  practice  this  sage  dictum  [festina  lente]  without  any  risk  of  being  thrown  out  (as 
little  James  would  say)  in  the  chase  of  learning.  All  you  want  at  present  is  quiet; 
wfth  this,  if  yonr  ardor  to  excel  can  be  kept  in  till  you  are  stronger,  yon  will  make 
noise  enough.  How  happy  the  task,  my  noble,  amiable  boy,  to  caution  you  only 
against  pursuing  too  much  all  those  Ube^a^  and  praiseworthy  things,  to  which  less 
happy  natures  are  perpetually  to  be  spurred  and  driven  I  I  will  not  teaze  you  with 
too  long  a  lecture  in  favor  of  inaction  and  a  eompeHeait  Btujudity^yoor  two  best  tu- 
tors and  companions  at  present.  Ton  have  time  to  spare  :  oonsidOT  there  is  but  the 
Encyclopedia  ;  and  when  you  have  mastered  all  that,  what  will  remain  ?  You  will 
want,  like  Alexander,  anotiier  world  to  conquer  !  Your  mamma  joins  me  in  every 
word,  and  we  know  how  much  your  affectionate  mind  can  sacrifice  to  our  earnest 
and  tender  wishes.   Yive,  vale,  is  the  increasing  Tptayex  of  youz  truly  loving  iv 

ther.  CSATBAM." 

But  all  these  cautions  were  unavailing.  His  constitution  was  so  irail,  and  hii 
strength  so  much  reduced  by  the  illness  referred  to,  that  during  the  first  three  yean 
of  his  college  life  he  was  never  able  to  keep  his  terms  with  regularity ;  It  was  not 
until  the  age  of  eighteen  that  he  gained  permanent  health,  and  from  that  time  on- 
ward few  perscHU  had  greater  powers  of  application  to  the  most  exhansting  study  ot 
boriness.  But  though  bis  eariy  life  at  Cambridge  seems  to  have  been  "  ono  long  dis- 
ease," bis  quickness  and  accuracy  of  thought  made  up  for  every  deficiency  arismg 
from  bodily  weakness.  His  whole  soul  from  boyhood  had  been  absorbed  in  one  idea 
—that  of  becoming  a  distinguished  orator ;  and  when  he  beard,  at  the  age  of  seven, 
that  his  fatiier  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage,  he  instantly  exclaimed,  "  Then  I  must 
take  his  plaoe  in  the  House  of  Commons."  To  this  point  all  his  effiwtt  wen  now 
directed,  with  a  ual  and  constancy  which  knew  of  no  limits  but  the  weakneai  of 
his  frame,  and  which  seemed  almost  to  triumph  over  the  infirmities  of  nature.  Hi« 
studies  at  the  University  were  continued  nearly  seven  years,  though  with  frequsut 
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intenrals  resdenoe  under  hit  ikthex*!  roof;  and  the  reader  will  be  interested  to 
know  how  the  greateit  of  Engluih  oraton  trained  hia  &Torite  ton  Sat  the  dntiea  of 

puhlic  life. 

Three  things  seem  to  have  occupied  his  time  and  attention  for  many  years,  viz., 
the  classics,  the  mathematics,  and  the  It^c  of  Aristotle  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
debate.  His  mode  of  translating  the  classics  to  his  tutor  was  a  peculiar  me.  He 
did  not  oonstme  an  author  in  the  ordinary  -way,  but  aftmr  reading- a  paasage  of  soane 
length  in  the  original,  he  turned  it  at  once  into  regular  English  sentences,  aiming  to 
give  the  ideas  with  great  exactness,  and  to  express  himself,  at  the  same  time,  with 
idiomatic  accuracy  and  ease.  Such  a  course  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  fn-mation 
of  an  English  style,  distinguished  at  once  for  copionsnesa,  force,  and  elegance.  To 
this  early  training  Hr.  Fitt  always  ascribed  his  extraordinary  oommand  of  languago, 
which  enabled  him  to  give  every  idea  its  most  felicitous  expression,  and  to  pour  out 
an  unbroken  stream  of  thought,  hour  afler  hour,  without  once  hesitating  for  a  word, 
or  recalling  a  phrase,  or  sinking  for  a  moment  into  looseness  or  utaccuracy  in  the 
structure  of  his  scntenoes.  One  of  the  great  English  metaphysicians  was  spoken  ni 
by  Voltaire  as  "  a  reasoning  machine,"  and  the  mind  of  Hr.  Fitt  might,  in  the  same 
way,  be  described  as  a  fountain  ever  flowing  forth  in  olear,  expreswve,  and  command- 
ing diction.  In  most  persons,  such  a  mode  of  translating  would  have  a  tendency  to 
draw  off  the  mind  &om  the  idiomatic 'forms  of  the  original  to  those  of  our  own  lan- 
.gnage,  but  it  was  otherwise  with  him.  "  He  was  a  nice  observer,"  aays  Dr.  Fret^- 
man,  "of  the  different  s^les  of  the  authors  read,  and  alive  to  all  their  varions  and 
characteristic  excellences.  The  quickness  of  his  comprehension  did  not  prevent  close 
and  minute  application.  When  alone,  he  dwelt  for  hours  upon  striking  passages  of 
an  orator  or  historian,  in  noticing  their  turns  of  e:q)ression,  marking  their  manner  of 
arranging  a  narrative,  or  of  explaining  the  avowed  secret  motives  of  action.  He 
was  in  the  haldt  of  copying  any  eloqnmt  passage,  or  any  beautiful  or  forcible  expres- 
sion, which  occurred  in  his  reading."  The  poets,  in  the  mean  time,  had  a  large  share 
of  his  attention ;  his  memory  was  stored  with  their  finest  passages  ;  and  few  men  ever 
introduced  a  quotation  in  a  more  graceful  manner,  or  with  a  closer  adaptation  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  ease.  "  So  anxious  was  he  to  be  acquainted  vrith  every  Greek 
poet,  that  he  read  with  me,"  says  his  tutor,  "  at  hii  ovra  request,  the  ofasnin  and 
generally  uninteresting  work  of  Lycophron,  and  with  an  ease,  at  first  sight,  which, 
if  I  had  not  witnessed  it,  I  should  have  considered  beyond  the  compass  of  the  human 
intellect.  The  almost  intuitive  quickness  with  which  he  saw  the  meaning*  of  the 
most  difficult  passages  of  the  most  difficult  authors,  made  an  impression  on  my  mind 
which  time  can  never  eflace.  I  am  persuaded  that,  if  a  play  of  Henander  or  S^- 
chyluB,  or  an  ode  of  Findai,  had  been  suddenly  found,  he  would  have  understood  it 
88  soon  as  any  professed  scholar."  Dr.  Frettyman  adds,  that  there  was  scareely  a 
Greek  or  Latin  classical  writer  of  any  eminence,  the  wh(de  of  whose  toorks  Mr.  Pitt 
had  not  read  to  him*  in  this  thorough  and  discriminating  manner,  before  the  age  of 
twen^. 

The  mathematics,  in  the  mean  time,  had  their  daily  share  of  attention,  being  r^- 
ularly  intermingled  vriib  his  classical  studies.  Here  he  was  equally  successful,  show- 
ing surprising  promptitude  and  acuteaess  in  mastering  the  greatest  difGculties,  and 
espeeia^y  in  solving  problems  in  algebra,  trigonometry,  Icc, — an  employment  which, 
though  many  eoniider  it  as  dull  and  useless,  is  better  fitted  than  almost  any  mental 
aeidse  to  give  penetration,  sagaeity,  and  fixedness  of  thought,  and  to  establish  the 
habit  of  never  leaving  a  snltject  until  all  its  intricacies  are  fully  explored.  When  we 
remember  the  high  standard  of  mathematical  study  at  Cambridge,  we  learn  with 
surprise  that,  in  additim  to  aU  his  attunments  in  the  classics,  "  he  vras  master  of 
every  thing  nsnally  known  1^  yonng  men  who  obtain  the  highest  academical  honors, 
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and  felt  a  great  deBire  to  fathom  itill  farther  the  depths  of  the  pure  mathematioB." 
"When  the  connectitm  of  tator  and  papil  was  about  to  cease  between  ui,"  Bays  Dr. 
Frettyman,  "from  his  entering  on  the  study  of  the  law,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
should  find  leisure  and  opportiwi^  to  read  Newton's  Principia  again  with  me  ahei 
some  summer  circuit ;  and,  in  the  later  periods  of  his  life,  he  frequently  declared  that 
no  portion  ci  his  tinoe  had  been  more  usefaDy  employed  than  that  which  had  been 
devoted  to  these  studies,  not  merely  from  the  new  ideas  and  actual  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  but  also  on  account  of  the  improvement  which  his  mind  and  understanding 
had  received  from  the  habit  of  cloBe  attention  and  patient  inrestigation." 

In  regard  to  dialectics,  Br.  Frettyman  gives  us  leas  informatiim  as  to  the  course 
pursued  ;  bat  Mr.  Pitt  being  asked  by  a  friend  how  he  had  acquired  his  unoomm<m 
talent  for  reply,  answered  at  once  that  he  owed  it  to  the  study  of  Aristotle's  Logie 
in  early  life,  and  the  habit  of  applying  its  principles  to  all  the  diaoussions  he  met  with 
in  the  workB  he  read  and  the  debates  he  witnessed.  Dr.  Frettjrman  dius  describes 
a  mode  of  studying  the  classics,  which  opened  to  Mr.  Pitt  the  widest  soope  foir  soeh 
an  exercise  of  his  powers :  "  It  was  a  favorite  employment  with  him  to  compare  op- 
posite speeches  on  the  Bame  sulfject,  and  to  examine  how  each  speaker  managed  his 
own  side  of  the  a^ument,  or  answered  the  reasoning  of  his  opponent.  This  may 
properly  be  called  a  study  peculiarly  useful  to  the  future  lawyer  or  statesman.  The 
authors  whtmi  he  preferred  for  this  pu^se  were  Livy,  Thucydidesj  and  Sallust. 
Upon  these  oocasicau  his  obserrationa  wetre  often  committed  to  paper,  and  furnished 
a  topic  for  Cfmversation  at  our  next  meeting."  '  But  he  caxri^  this  practice  still 
farther.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  at  London  during  the  sessbus  of  Parliament,  and 
as  he  listened  to  the  great  speaken  of  the  day,  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  others,  he 
did  so,  not  to  throw  his  mind  on  the  swelling  tide  of  their  eloquence,  not  even  to  an- 
alyze their  qualities  as  orators,  and  catch  the  excellences  of  eadi  with  a  view  to  his 
own  improvement,  but  to  see  how  he  could  refute  die  arguments  on  the  one  side,  or 
stTCTigthen  them  on  the  other,  as  he  difiered  or  agreed  with  the  speakers.  It  was 
this  practice  which  enabled  him  to  rise,  at  the  end  of  a  debate  of -ten  or  twelve  hours, 
extending  over  a  vast  variety  of  topics,  and  reply  to  the  reasonings  of  every  opponent 
with  such  admirable  dexterity  and  force,  while  he  ooniiimed  the  positioiia  of  his 
friends,  and  gave  a  ^stematie  tJioroughness  to  the  whole  discussion,  such  as  few  spesk- 
ers  in  Parliament  have  ever  been  able  to  attain. 

This  severe  training  prepared  Mr.  Pitt  to  enter  with  ease  and  delight  into  the  ab- 
strusest  questions  in  moral  and  poUtical  science.  Locke  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing was  his  favorite  author  upon  the  science  of  mind ;  he  soon  mastered  Smith's 
"Wealth  of  Nations,  which  was  first  published  when  he  was  a  member  of  college ;  he 
gave  great  attention  to  an  able  course  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Halifax  on  the  Civil  Law  ; 
and,  in  short,  whatever  subject  he  took  up,  he  made  it  his  chief  endeavor  to  be  deeply 
grounded  in  its  prt?tcipUs,  rather  than  extensively  acquainted  with  mere  details. 
**  Multum  baud  multa"  was  his  motto  in  pursuing  these  inquiries,  and,  indeed,  in  most 
of  his  studies  for  life.  The  same  maxim  gave  a  direction  to  his  reading  in  English  lit- 
erature. He  had  the  finest  parts  of  Shakspeare  by  heart.  He  read  the  best  histo- 
rians with  great  care.  Uiddleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  and  the  pofitieal  and  historical 
-writings  of  Bolingbroke,  were  his  favorite  models  in  point  of  style  ;  he  studied  Bar- 
low'a  sermons,  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  for  copiousness  of  diction,  and  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  sacr^  Scriptures,  not  only  as  a  guide  of  his  faith  and 
practice,  but,  in  the  language  of  Spenser,  as  the  true  "  weU  of  English  midefiled." 

How  far  Lord  Chatham  contributed  by  direct  instmetion  to  form  the  mind  and 
habits  of  his  son,  it  is  difficult  now  to  Bay.  That  he  inspired  him  with  his  own  lofty 
and  generous  sentiments ;  that  he  set  integrity,  truth,  and  public  sfint  before  him  as 
the  best  means  of  success  even  in  politics ;  that  he  warned  him  againBt  that  Ashiini- 
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able  dusipation  which  hu  piOTod  the  nun  of  half  the  young  Bng^liah  nobiHtj ;  that 
he  made  him  feel  intenaely  the  importance  oicharacter  to  a  Briti^  Btateanan ;  that, 
in  short,  he  pursued  a  course  directly  opposite  to  that  of  Lord  Holland  with  his  faTor^ 
ite  son.  is  obnoos  frocn  what  remaint  to  us  of  hia  oomspandnee,  and  from  the  lesults 
that  appear  in  tiie  early  lift  Mr.  Pitt.  But  then  ii  bo  evidenee  that  he  took  mnj 
active  part  in  his  intellectnal  training.  Dr.  Frettyman  says  "  the  only  wish  ever  ex- 
pressed by  his  liorddiip  relatiTo  to  Hr.  Pitt's  studies,  was  that  I  would  read  Polybins 
with  him  ;"  and  we  should  naturally  oonclude,  from  the  charaeter  of  Lord  Chatfiam, 
and  the  confidenoe  he  had  in  the  talents  and  induatiy  of  hii  son,  that  hanng  settled 
the  general  outline  of  his  studies,  he  \eSt  his  mind  to  its  own  free  growth,  subject 
only  to  those  occakiaaal  influences  which  would,  of  oourse,  be  felt  when  they  met  in 
the  intervals  of  collegiate  study.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  only  inference  we  can  dra.w 
from  the  statements  contained  in  the  biographies  oi  the  father  and  the  son ;  from  all 
the  letters  between  them  which  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  especially  fiom  the  eonna 
whieh  Lmrd  Chatham  pursued  with  his  lavorite  nephew,  Lord  Camelford,  as  shown 
in  his  correspond  euce  ailerward  published.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  an  en- 
tire mistake  in  the  statements  of  Coleridge  on  this  subject.  In  a  bitter,  disparaging 
sketch  of  Mr.  Pitt,  written  in  early  life,  under  the  influence  of  hostile  feelings,  he  says : 
*'  His  father's  lank.  fame,  politioal  cwmections,  and  parental  amlntion  wore  his  mold 
— 4ie  was  eait  rather  than  grvur.  A  palpaUe  olectkm,  a  conscious  predestinatiott  oon* 
trolled  the  free  agency  and  transfigured  the  individuality  of  his  mind,  and  that  which 
he  mi^ht  have  been  was  cwnpelled  into  that  which  he  looi  to  be.  From  his  early 
childhood,  it  was  his  father's  custom  to  make  him  stand  upon  a  chair  and  declaim 
faefiwe  a  large  conq^y,  which  exercise,  practiced  so  frequently,  and  cntinued  fin 
BO  many  yens,  ha  aoqiiind  a  pcemainm  and  unnatural  dexteci^  in  the  oomldBatiim. 
(tf  words,  which  must,  of  necessity,  have  diverted  his  attention  from  present  olgeet% 
obscured  his  imfHessiims,  and  deadened  his  genuine  feelings."  This  story  of  his  de- 
claiming from  a  chair  is  not  alluded  to  either  by  Dr.  Frettyman  in  his  Life  of  Hr. 
Pitt,  or  by  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  Memoirs  oS  Lord  Chatham.  That  the  boy  some* 
tioMS  recited  the  speedws  of  others  in  a  circle  of  &mily  fnends  is  not  improbaUe,  fir 
it  was  at  diat  time  a  very  common  practice  in  England ;  but  if  Cderidge  meant 
that  Lord  Chatham  set  a  child,  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  <*  declaim,"  or  make 
speeches  of  his  own,  "  before  a  large  assembly,"  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  thus  "  acquired 
a  premature  and  unnatural  dexterity  in  the  combination  of  words,"  productive  of  all 
the  evils  stated,  it  is  what  few  men  wonld  believe,  except  from  a  desire  to  make 
out  soma  bvorite  thaoiy.*  Hr.  Coleridge's  theory  (for  he  could  do  nothing  with- 
out cme)  was  intended  to  nm  dmm  lb.  Pitt  as  having  "  an  education  of  wnds,*' 
which  "  destroys  genius ;"  as  "  a  being  who  had  no  feelings  connected  with  man  or 
nature,  no  spontaneous  impulses,  no  unbiased  and  desultory  studies,  nothing  ^t 
constitutes  individuality  <£  intellect,  nothing  that  teaches  brotherhood  or  afieetion." 
So  modi  for  theory ;  we  may  learn  the  ftu^  £rom  the  testimony  <A  his  tutor  and  of 
his  most  intimate  companions.  Dr.  Frettyman  says :  "  Hr.  Pitt  now  began  [at  the 
age  of  sixteen]  to  mix  with  other  young  men  of  his  own  age  and  station  in  life  then 
resident  in  Cambridge,  and  no  one  was  ever  more  admired  and  beloved  by  hia  ac- 
quaintances and  friends.  He  was  always  the  same  person  in  company,  abounding 
in  playful  and  quidc  repartee."  Mr.  Wilberfbroe,  who  became  his  most  intimate 
fasoA  at  the  age  of  twenty,  xemaxks :  "  He  was  the  wittiest  man  I  aver  knew,  and, 
what  was  qnita  peculiar  to  hiina^  had  at  all  times  hia  wH  under  entire  cmtnd. 

^  In  Anwrioa  tbe  word  iM^tam  is  trften  wed  for  rente  in  the  BnglUh  lenw  of  the  twm;  i  to 
fnnomce  fbe  fpeMh  ofanothar  when  eomioitted  to  memoty.  Bat  In  Engkndftis  verjnrely 
ossdin  this  ssnse;  and  ttn  eontezt  seems  to  riww  that  such  conld  not  have  been  the  meaniag  of 
Colsridga. 
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Others  appeared  struck  by  the  unwtmted  aMociatioii  of  brilliant  images  ;  but  ereiy 
posuble  combiiiatMn  of  ideas  seemed  always  present  to  his  mind,  and  he  could  at 
once  produce  -whatever  he  desired.  I  was  one  of  those  who  met  to  Bf&ad  an  even- 
ing in  memory  of  Shaktpeara,  at  the  Boar's  Head,  East  Che^.  Many  professed 
wits  were  preswt,  but  Pitt  wai  the  most  amusing  of  the  party,  and  the  xeadieit  uid 
most  apt  in  the  required  allunons.  He  entered  with  the  same  energy  into  all  our 
difierent  amusements." 

The  trath  is,  Mr.  Pitt  had  by  nature  a  mind  of  sach  peculiar  and  unyielding  ma- 
terials, that  Lord  Chatham  wcmld  have  been  wholly  unable  (whatever  might  be  hia 
wishes)  to  mold  or  fashion  it  after  any  preconceived  model  of  his  own.  With  some 
general  resemblance  in  a  few  points,  it  has  rarely  happened  in  the  ease  of  two  indi- 
viduals BO  highly  gifled,  and  placed  in  such  similar  circumstances,  that  a  son  has  been 
so  entirely  unlike  a  &ther  in  all  the  leading  traits  of  lua  intellectual  character.  It 
may  interest  the  reader  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  some  of  the  dcfferenoes  between 
them,  before  we  follow  Mr.  Pitt  into  the  scenes  of  public  life.  Lord  Chatham,  with  ail 
his  splendid  abilities,  was  still  pre-eminently  a  man  of  feehng  and  impulse,  governed 
by  the  suggestions  of  an  ardent  imagination,  hasty  in  his  resolves,  wanting  in  self- 
conunand,  irregular  and  ofiten  changeable  in  his  plans  and  puiposee.  Mr.  Pitt,  with 
all  his  burning  ene^,  was  equ^ly  the  man  of  inteU^,  deficient  in  imagination, 
gifted  with  extraordinary  powen  of  abstract  reaaoning,  having  all  his  faoultiee  Inought 
into  complete  subjection  to  his  will ;  so  wary  and  circumspect  in  the  midst  of  his 
boldest  schemes,  that  Mr.  Fox  declared  "  he  had  never  caught  him  tripping  in  a 
■ingle  instance"  during  a  twenty  years'  contest ;  inflexible  in  his  determinations, 
regular  and  symmetrical  in  the  enti^  structure  of  his  character. .  Both  were  li^ 
and  assuming,  but  these  (jpialities  in  Lord  Chatham  were  connected  with  a  love 
display,  with  ceremonious  manners  notwithstanding  tiie  warmth  of  his  afieotions, 
and  a  singular  delight  in  the  forms  of  office  and  state  ;  while  Mr.  Pitt  had  the  severe 
umpUeity  of  one  of  the  early  Romans,  with  a  coldness  of  address,  as  he  advanced  in 
liie,  which  was  repulsive  to  every  one  except  his  moat  intimate  friends.  Lord  Chat- 
ham loved  fame,  and  was  influenced  more  thui  he  would  have  been  willing  to  ae- 
knowledge  by  a  desire  for  popularity  and  a  regard  to  the  0[nnion  of  others.  Mr. 
Pitt  loved  power :  he  cared  but  little  for  office  except  as  it  gave  him  command  over 
others.  Without  a  particle  of  vanity,  he  had  excessive  pride  ;  he  despised  popularity, 
and  looked  with  contempt  on  the  vulgar,  "  among  whom  he  included  a  large  fsofot- 
tion  of  the  peerage  and  onnmcmalty  of  England."  Mr.  Pitt  had  lest  genius  thui 
his  father,  but  greater  strength  of  mind ;  and  while  the  one  swayed  the  feelings  of 
his  countrymen  by  the  vehemence  of  his  own,  the  other  guided  their  wills  and  formed 
their  purposes  by  the  intense  energy  of  his  understanding. 

Mr.  Pitt  lost  hii  faUier  in  1778,  and  being  left  in  straitened  eircmnstances.  aj^ed 
hunself  to  the  law  aa  affording  the  most  direct  means  of  inppor^  and  was  caUed  to 
the  bar  on  the  12th  of  June,  1780.  He  rodo  the  western  circuit  during  that  and 
the  next  year,  having  causes  put  occasionally  into  his  hands  which  he  managed 
with  great  skill  and  success,  especially  one  which  he  argued  before  Judge  Buller,  in 
%  manner  that  awakened  the  admiration  of  the  bar,  and  another  before  Lord  Mans- 
field, on  granting  iht  writ  <^  haheaa  corpus  to  a  man  charged  with  murder,  in  iiriueh 
he  received  the  warmest  applause  from  that  distinguidied  jurist  He  was  a  favorite 
with  his  brethren  of  the  circuit,  one  of  whom  remarks :  "  Among  the  lively  men  oi 
his  own  time  of  life,  Pitt  was  always  the  most  animated  and  convivial  in  the  many 
hours  of  leisure  which  occur  to  young  men  on  circuit.  He  joined  all  the  little  ex> 
euKons  to  Southampton,  Weymouth,  and  such  parties  of  amusement  as  wiere  habit- 
nally  fonned.  He  was  extremely  popular.  His  name  and  repntation  fxa  high  ao- 
quiremeuts  at  the  University  oammanded  the  attentiim  of  hii  aenieni.    His  wit  and 
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good  humor  endeared  him  to  the  yonnget  part  of  the  bar.  After  he  became  minister 
he  eontinned  to  ask  his  old  circuit  intimates  to  dine  with  him,  and  his  manners  re- 
mained unchanged." 

Id  January,  1761,  he  was  returned  as  member  of  Parliament  from  Apptehy,  a 
borough  belonging  to  Sir  James  Lowther.  He  immediately  joined  the  OppoNtion  un- 
der Bnrke  and  Fox,  at  a  time  when  Lord  North,  besides  the  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies,  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  His  maiden  speech 
was  delivered  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  next  month,  and  being  wholly  unpremedi- 
tated, gave  a  surprising  exhibition  of  the  mdinees  and  fertility  of  his  mind.  One  of 
Hr.  Burke's  bills  on  Eeonomieal  Reform  was  onder -debate,  and  when  Lord  Nugent 
rose  to  oppose  it,  Mr.  Byng,  a  member  from  Middlesex,  asked  Mr.  Pitt  to  come  for^ 
ward  in  reply.  He  partly  assented,  but  afterward  chained  his  mind,  and  determ- 
ined not  to  speak.  Byng,  who  understood  him  otherwise,  the  moment  Lord  Nugent 
sat  down,  called  out  *'  Pitt,  Pitt,"  and  the  ery  at  once  became  general  throughout  the 
House.  At  first  he  declined ;  bat  finding  that  the  House  were  bent  on  hearing  him, 
he  rose  with  entire  self-poasesiion,  took  up  the  argument  with  all  the  dexterity  and 
fiiree  of  a  praetioed  debater,  and  threw  over  the  whole  a  glow,  an  elegance,  a  rich- 
ness of  thought  and  ferror  of  emotion,  whioh  called  forth  a  round  of  applause  from 
erery  quarter  of  the  House.  Burke  took  him  by  the  hand,  declaring  that  he  wai 
*'  not  merely  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  but  Uie  old  block  itself."  Fox  carried  him  to 
Brookes*  when  the  House  adjoumed,  and  had  him  enrolled  among  the  tiite  of  the 
IVhigs ;  and  the  natim  felt  that  the  mantle  had  fallen  upon  one  who  was  already 
qualified  to  go  forth  in  "the  spirit  and  power"  of  bis  illustrioos  predecessor.  He 
spoke  but  twice  that  session  ;  and  at  the  close  of  it,  as  some  one  was  remarking,  "  Pitt 
pA)miies  to  be  one  of  the  first  speakers  that  was  ever  heard  in  Parliament,"  Mr. 
Fox,  who  was  passing  at  the  moment,  turned  instantfy  round  and  replied,  "  He  is  so 
already."  Thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  when  most  men  are  yet  in  the  rudiments 
of  political  science,  and  just  commencing  their  first  essays  in  oratory,  he  placed  him- 
self at  a  single  bound  in  the  foremost  rank  of  English  statesmen  and  orators,  at  the 
proudest  era  of  English  eloquence.  What  is  still  more  wonderful,  he  became,  not  by 
slow  degrees,  like  Mr.  Fox,  but,  as  it  were,  1^  **  inspiration"  (in  the  language  of  Lord 
Brougham],  one  of  the  most  aeeomidiBhed  debtUers  in  the  British  Parliament. 

At  the  next  session,  commencing  in  November,  1761,  Mr.  Pitt  entered  into  debate 
on  the  broadoit  scale,  and  made  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  put  an  end  to  the 
American  war.  The  defeat  of  Comwallis  had  rendered  the  contest  absolutely  hope- 
less ;  and  he  denounced  it  as  me  which  "  wasted  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  kiog^ 
dom  without  even  a  rational  olgeot."  But  he  avwded  the  error  of  Fox ;  he  made 
no  personal  attack  on  the  King.  With  that  forecast  which  marked  all  his  actions, 
in  opposing  the  favorite  measure  of  his  sovereign,  he  did  nothing  to  wound  his  pride 
or  to  rouse  his  resentment.  He  put  the  responsibility  on  his  ministers,  where  the  Con- 
stitutioi  rests  it,  and  inveighed  against  them  as  men,  "  who.  by  their  fiital  system,  had 
led  the  country,  step  by  step,  to  the  most  oalamitons  and  disgraceful  situation  to  which 
a  oDce  flourishing  and  glorious  empire  could  possibly  be  reduced^ — a  situation  which 
threatened  the  final  dissolution  of  the  state,  if  not  prevented  by  timely,  wise,  and 
vigorous  efibrts."  A  few  days  after,  he  again  called  fi>rth  a  burst  of  admiration  by  one 
of  those  classical  alhiaons,  united  to  the  keenest  sarcasm,  with  which  his  early  pro- 
dnelionB  were  so  often  adorned.  In  a  speech  on  the  army  estimates,  while  comment- 
ing with  great  severity  on  a  contradiction  in  the  statements  of  Lord  North  and  Lord 
George  Germaine,  he  saw  the  two  (who  were  seated  near  each  other)  conversing 
with  great  earnestness,  while  'Welbore  Ellis,  Treasurer  of  Hw  Navy,  was  interposing 
between  them  as  if  to  impart  some  seasonable  informatioL  Stopping  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence,  and  tuning  the  eyes  of  the  whole  House  upon  tiie  gxonp,  he  said,  in  a 
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Bignificant  tone,  "I  will  pause  until  the  Nestor  of  the  Treaaxuy  Bench  ihall  settle 
the  difierenoe  between  Agamemnon  tod  Aohillee."  The  suddennMi  of  the  stroke, 
and  the  idea  especially  of  making  Lord  Geoi^e  an  Achilles  aftor  the  part  he  acted 
at  the  battle  of  Slinden,  produced  a  roar  of  laughter  throughout  the  House,  which 
was  instantly  followed  by  a  tumult  of  applause.  It  was  by  such  means  that  Mr. 
Pitt  always  took  can  to  repress  any  disposition  to  treat  his  remarks  with  levity  or 
disre^wct. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  Ijord  North  was  driven  from  office,  and  the  Rocking- 
ham administration  came  into  power,  March  19,  1782,  with  Mr.  Fox  and  I<ord  Shel- 
bnme  ad  principal  secretaries  of  state.  Various  stations,  and  among  thom  one  of 
great  emolument,  the  vice-treasurership  of  Ireland,  were  offered  Mr.  Fitt,  bnt  he  de- 
clined them  all,  having  resolved,  with  that  lofty  feeling  which  always  maiked  his 
character,  never  to  take  office  until  he  could  come  in  at  once  as  a  member  of  the 
cabinet. 

The  Rockingham  ministry  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  its  chief,  at  the  end 
of  thirteen  weeks.    Lord  Shelbume  succeeded,  and  with  him  brought  in  Mr.  Pitt  u 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Such  an  event 
had  never  before  happened  in  the  history  of  Snglish  politics.    l%e  eondnet  the 
entire  ilaances  of  the  empire  had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  men  of  tried  experience. 
Godolphin,  Oxford,  Walpole,  Felham,  Grenville,  Townsend,  and  North,  had  risen  by 
slow  d^rees  to  this  weighty  and  responsible  office.    Mr.  Pitt  alone  received  it  at 
once  without  passing  through  any  subordinate  statini,  at  the  age  of  Hpe?Uy-three, 
and  the  country  hailed  him  with  joy  as  worthy  to  take  his  fathei^s  place  in  the 
management  of  the  highest  concerns  of  the  empire.    Lord  Shelbum'e  now  made 
peace  (October  30, 1782),  on  terms  quite  as  favorable  as  could  have  been  expected, 
after  the  disgraceful  results  of  Lord  North's  contest  with  America  and  France.  But 
it  was  already  obvious  that  his  Lcndship,  though  head  of  the  government,  was  not 
master  of  the  House  of  Commons.    Mr.  Fox,  who  had  seceded  when  the  new  min- 
istry came  in,  held  the  balance  of  power  between  them  and  Lord  North  :  some  union 
of  parties  was,  therefore,  indispensable,  or  the  government  could  not  go  on,  and  Mr. 
Fitt  was  commissioned  to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Fox  for  a  return  to  power.    Their  in 
terview  was  short.    Fox  instantly  demanded  whether,  under  the  proposed  arrange*' 
ment.  Lord  Shelbume  was  still  to  remain  prime  minister.    Fitt  replied  that  nothing 
elte  had  ever  been  contemplated.    "I  can  not,"  said  Fox,  warmly,  "ever  consent  to 
hold  office  under  his  Lordship."    "And  I  certainly  have  not  come  here,"  replied  Pitt, 
"to  betray  Lord  Shelbume."    They  parted,  and  never  again  met  under  a  private 
roof.    FnwQ  the  entire  contrariety  of  their  habits  and  feelings,  they  could  never  have 
acted  except  as  political  opponents.  Fox  now  united  with  Lord  North,  and  voted  dowa 
the  ministry,  as  already  mentioned,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1783.    Four  days  af^er, 
Lord  John  Cavendish  followed  up  the  blow  by  moving  a  resolution  involving  a  severe 
ccuBure  upon  ministers,  for  the  terms  on  which  they  had  concluded  peace.    The  de- 
bate was  a  long  one,  and  Mr.  Fox  reserved  himself  for  the  close  of  the  evening,  ob- 
viously intending  to  overwhelm  his  yoiing  antagonist  and  put  an  end  to  the  discussion 
by  the  force  and  severity  of  his  remarks.'    The  moment  he  sat  down,  Mr.  Pitt  rose, 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  and  grappled  at  once  in  argument  with  "  the  most  accomplished 
debater  the  world  ever  saw."   Though  imperfectly  reported,  his  speech  contains  pass- 
ages which  he  never  surpassed  in  his  long  and  brilliant  career  of  eloquence.  Some 
of  them  will  here  be  given,  and  the  reader  can  not  fail  to  admire  the  dignity  with 
which  he  faces  his  opponent,  the  compact  energy  of  his  defense  touching  the  con- 

■  Mr.  Pitt  was  serionaly  indisposed  daring  thia  debate,  and,  as  Mr.  Wilberforoe  states,  was  "  acU 
oally  holding  Solomon's  porch  door  (a  portico  behind  the  Honse)  open  wfaUe  vomiting  dorli^ 
Fox*i  qmech,  to  which  he  wu  to  reply." 
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eeaunii  made  in  tfae.treatyf  and  1^  lofty  spirit  of  self-uwrtioii  niih  vfaich  he  tnnu 
lade  tiie  HHudt  q{  Hr.  Fox,  and  vindicates  his  coDduct  and  his  motives. 

"  Sir,  rerering  as  1  do  the  great  abilities  of  the  hononble  gentleman  vrbo  spaka  last,  I  laaieot, 
io  eommoQ  with  the  Hotue,  when  thooe  abilities  are  misemployed,  as  on  the  present  qaestioo,  to 
iaflame  the  imagination  and  mislead  the  judgment.  I  am  (old,  sir,  '  he  does  tiot  envy  me  the  tri- 
umph oT  my  situation  on  this  day,'  a  sort  of  Jangnage  which  becomes  the  candor  of  that  honorable 
gentleman  as  ill  as  his  prttetU  principles.  The  triumphs  of  party,  sir,  with  which  this  self-ap- 
pointed minister  seems  so  highly  elate,  shall  never  seduce  mt  into  any  inconsistency  which  the 
bnsieat  soapioion  AaH  prenme  to  glance  at.  I  will  aeTcr  n^fage  in  politiral  eonities  withont 
a  pablio  cause  I  2  will  never  Ibrego  sw^  emahiea  wilboat  die  pabUc  a^^mAatioo ;  nor  will  /  be 
quatiomd  and  east  off  in  the  face  of  this  Boue  tg  oiu  vtrliioM  mut  tBmatbJItd  Jrindf  *  Tbes«, 
■ir,  the  sober  and  donble  trinmiriiB  et  raasen  eicr  the  wank  and  profligale  inOoBMslaBciea  oT  panj 
fiokoee;  tbeae,  sir,  the  steady  triwnphs  of  Tirtoa  over  socoess  itself  shall  be  oiiae,  not  only  is 
mj  prsstat  sitoation,  bat  throngfa  every  folara  conditiMi  of  ipy  lifi; — triampbs  iriiioh  no  length  of 
time  shall  diminish,  which  no  change  of  principle  sball  aver  sully.** 

Having  dwelt  at  large  oa  the  disgraces  and  dangers  of  the  conntry  at  the  close  of 
the  American  war,  Mr.  Pitt  now  asks,  "  Could  Lord  Shelbume,  thus  surrounded  with 
■eenes  of  rain,  afieet  to  dilate  the  temu  of  peace  ?  Are  these  articles  snionsly  com* 
pared  with  those  of  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763  ?"  This  leads  him  to  speak  of  the 
elevated  position  in  which  the  country  was  at  that  time  left  by  }m  fatlun',  and  fiom 
this  he  passes  to  defend  the  concessions  made  by  Lord  Shelbume. 

**  I  leal,  sir,  at  this  iastant,  bow  moch  I  have  been  animated  in  my  childhood  by  the  recital  <^ 
England's  viotories.  I  was  taught,  sir,  by  one  whose  memory  I  shall  ever  rerere,  that  at  the  close 
of  a  war  £ar  diSerent,  indeed,  from  this,  she  had  dictated  the  terms  of  peace  to  submissive  nations. 
This,  in  which  I  have  something  more  than  a  common  interest,  was  the  memorable  em  tA  England's 
glory.  Bat  that  era  has  passed ;  she  is  under  the  awful  and  mortifying  necessity  of  employing  a 
language  which  corresponds  to  her  true  ooodmon :  the  visioos  of  her  power  and  pre-eminence  are 
paned  away. 

*'  Wt  kavi  aekntnoledgtd  ^meriean  indtpttuknet.  That,  sir,  was  a  needlesa  Ibna :  the  uM^wei- 
^  of  the  noble  Lord  who  ooodaeted  oar  affiurs  [Lord  North] ;  the  events  of  war ;  and  even  a  vote 
of  this  Hbose,  had  already  granted  what  it  waa  impossible  to  withhold* 

**  W*  kawt  adti  JSorida.    We  have  obtained  Providence  and  tbe  Bahama  Idands. 

"  We  havt  ewiid  an  icUnt  of  JiAtry  on  the  eotut  of  Nnafotrndland.  We  have  establuhed  an  ex* 
tensive  right  to  the  most  valuable  banks. 

Wt  havt  rtttortd  St.  Imoo  amd  giom  ^  Tobago.  We  have  regained  Grenada,  Dominica,  St. 
KHts,  Nevis,  and  Montsarrat,  and  have  wrested  Jamaica  from  her  impending  danger.  In  Africa 
we  have  ceded  Goree,  the  grave  of  onr  ooootiymeD ;  and  we  possess  Sen^unbia,  the  best  and 
most  healthy  settlement. 

"  Wt  havt  likewite  ptrmtUtd  kit  matt  Ckrittian  Xajetty  to  repair  hit  harbor  of  DmMrk.  Tbe 
bnmilialing  clause  for  its  destruction  was  inserted,  sir,  after  othtr  wars  than  the  past ;  and  tbe  im- 
mense expense  attending  its  repair  will  still  render  tbe  indulgence  of  no  valoe  to  the  French. 

*'  /a  tht  EaM  Jnditt,  where  alone  we  had  power  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace,  we  have  restored 
what  was  useless  to  ourselves,  and  scarcely  tenable  in  a  continuanoe  of  the  war. 

"  But  m  have  abandoned  the  J^merican  Loyaliitt  to  their  implaeahU  tnemiet.  Little,  sir,  are  those 
anbappy  men  befriended  by  saoh  langoage  in  thia  House ;  nor  shall  we  give  much  assistaDee  to 
their  oanse,  or  add  stability  to  the  reciprocal  confidence  of  tbe  two  states,  if  we  already  impute  to 
Coagresa  a  ritdenoe  and  iojostioe  which  decency  forbids  as  to  sospeot.  Would  a  oontinuanee  of 
the  war  have  been  justified  oa  tbe  single  principle  of  assisting  tbtoa  nnfortanste  teen  f  or  wonld 
a  oontimunce  of  the  war,  if  so  josti Aed,  have  procured  them  a  more  certain  indemnity  ?  Their 
ht^ies  moat  have  been  rnidered  desperate,  indeed,  by  any  additional  distresses  of  Britoin ;  those 
hopes  which  are  now  revived  by  the  timely  aid  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 

"These  are  the  ruinous  conditions  to  which  this  conntry,  engaged  with  four  powerful  states,  and 
exhausted  io  all  its  resources,  thought  fit  to  subscribe  for  tbe  dissohition  oi  Haul  alliance,  end  the 
immediate  enjc^ent  of  peace.  Let  as  examine  what  is  left  with  a  manly  and  determined  courage. 
Let  US  strengthen  ootselTea  against  inveterate  enemies,  and  reconciliate  oar  ancient  friends.  Tlu 
mu/brhmM  of  individualt  and  of  kingdomi,  vAcn  laid  open  and  examined  with  tntt  wiadom,  art  more 
$han  half  rtdrtu^  ;  and  to  this  great  object  should  be  directed  all  the  virtue  and  abilities  of  this 
Hoose.    Let  us  fe^  our  calamities — let  na  beer  them,  too,  like  men  I 

■  This  was  one  of  Mr.  If  itt's  severut  sarcasms.  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  Mr.  Powys,  and  others  who 
bad  king  been  coonected  with  Mr.  Fox  as  political  adherents  and  personal  friends,  bad  put  to  him 
daring  this  debate  the  moat  painful  interroptoriss  respecting  his  coalitkm  vrith  Lord  NocUi,  sad 
renooooed  all  connection  with  bim  if  that  meaiare  wes  OMMnmnnted. 
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"  Bat,  sir,  I  fear  I  ban  too  }oag  angaged  yoar  ftttentioB  to  no  real  par  pose ;  mai  that  the  puUio 
soTetj  is  this  day  risked,  without  a  bltish,  by  the  malice  and  disappoiatmeiit  of  liwiiani  The  hoit- 
orable  gentleman  who  spoke  last  [Mr.  Fox]  has  declared,  with  that  sort  of  oonsistenej  that  marks 
bis  conduct,  'Because  he  is  prevented  ttom  protcmting  the  noble  Lord  in  the  bloe  ribbon  [Lord 
North]  to  the  satiafaction  of  pablic  justice,  he  will  heartily  cm&racf  hint  as  hia  frieod.'  80  readily 
does  he  reconcile  extremes,  and  love  the  man  wbom  he  wishes  to  proaecote  1  With  the  suae  spirit, 
sir,  I  sappose  he  wiJl  cherish  this  peace,  too— itcaun  ht  abhor*  it  i" 

We  have  here  another  iniUnee  of  diat  keen  and  pofished  sazeaun  which  Hr.  Pitt 

had  more  perfectly  at  command  than  any  orator  in  our  language,  and  which  enabled 
him,  as  Charles  Butler  remarks,  "to  inflict  a  woimd  even  in  a  nngle  member  of  a 
sentence,  that  could  nerei  be  healed."  From  this  passing  notice  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  tunii 
to  Lerd  Shelbume,  ibr  wbxan  he  had  a  personal  attachment  as  a  friend  and  adherent 
of  his  father,  and  bestows  apon  him  the  following  splendid  eulogium  : 

*'  This  noble  Earl,  like  eveiy  other  person  eminent  for  ability,  and  aotiog  in  the  first  department 
oi  a  great  state,  is  uodoubtedly  ao  ot^eet  of  envy  to  some,  as  well  as  of  admiration  to  others. 
The  obloqfiy  to  whieb  bis  capacity  and  aitnatitm  have  raised  Um,  has  been  created  and  oircalated 
with  eqnal  meanaeas  and  adchress ;  bat  his  merits  are  at  mooh  above  my  paoegyrio,  as  tfie  arts  to 
wbioh  haoweshisdefiiniatioa  arebanesth  sytteptioo.  When,  stripped  of  hia  power  and  emohi* 
Buntl^  he  onoe  more  descends  to  private  life  wiUioiil  tba  invidioiu  appendages  of  place,  man  wiU 
see  biin  tbroagh  a  diflereat  mediom,  and  paroeiTe  ia  him  qoditiea  wUeh  liehlj  entitle  him  to  their 
eateem.  That  official  soperiMfity  which  at  present  irritates  their  beKaga,  and  that  capacity  of  oon- 
ferring  good  offices  on  those  he  prefers,  which  all  men  are  food  orpoaseseiog,  will  oat  then  be  any 
obstacle  to  their  making  an  impartial  estimate  of  his  character.  Bat  notwithstanding  a  sincere 
predilection  for  this  nobleman,  whom  I  am  boond  by  every  tie  to  treat  with  sentimeaf  ^  deCbrenee 
and  regard,  I  am  far  from  wiriiing  him  retained  in  power  against  the  peblio  approbation ;  and  if  bis 
removal  can  be  innocently  effected,  if  he  can  be  compelled  to  resign  without  entaiUng  all  those  mis- 
chiefs which  seem  to  be  involved  in  the  resolution  now  moved,  great  as  his  seal  for  his  country 
is,  powerful  as  his  abilities  are,  and  earnest  and  assidaous  as  his  endeavors  have  been  to  rescue  the 
British  empire  from  the  difficulties  that  oppress  ber,  I  am  persoaded  he  will  retire,  firm  in  the  dig- 
nity of  his  own  mind,  oonscioos  of  his  having  contributed  to  the  pubQc  advantage,  and,  if  not  at- 
tended with  the  fulsome  plaudits  of  a  mob,  possessed  of  that  sabstantiat  and  permanent  satisfaction 
which  arises  from  the  habitual  approbation  of  an  upright  mind.  I  know  him  well ;  and  dismiss 
bim  from  the  oonBdence  of  bis  sovereign  and  the  business  of  the  state  when  you  please,  to  this 
transcendent  consolation  he  bos  a  title,  which  no  accident  can  invalidate  or  affect.  It  is  the  glo- 
rioos  reward  of  dmng  well,  of  acting  aa  honest  and  honorable  part.  By  the  difficulties  be  eneoanter^ 
ed  00  bis  acoepting  the  reins  of  government,  by  the  tedneed  state  in  which  be  found  the  nation, 
and  by  the  perpetoul  turbulence  o£  those  who  tbooght  his  elevation  effected  at  their  own  expanss, 
he  has  certainty  earned  it  dearly ;  and  with  sooh  a  solid  onderslandiag,  and  so  mooh  goodness  of 
heart  as  stamp  hia  character,  he  is  in  no  danger  of  losing  it." 

Ur.  Fitt  next  took  up  the  Coalitum,  which  had  not  yet  assumed  any  definite  shape, 
and  delighted  the  House  with  one  of  those  sudden  hits  as  to  its  going  on  to  be  con- 
snromated, which  have  always  so  peculiar  a  power  in  a  larg^  and  promiscuous  ns- 
sembly. 

"  I  repeat  it,  sir,  it  is  not  this  treaty,  it  is  the  Earl  of  Shelbome  alone  wbom  the  movers  of  tbu 
question  are  desirous  to  wound.  This  is  the  object  which  has  raised  this  storm  of  faction  ;  this  is 
the  aim  of  the  unnatural  Coalition  to  which  I  have  alluded.  If,  however,  the  baneful  alliance  is  not 
already  (brmed — if  this  ill-omened  marriage  is  not  already  solemniKcd,  I  know  a  put  and  lawful 
jMpcdimmt— and,  in  the  name  of  the  public  safety,  I  heke  forbid  the  bans!'* 

FaiuiDg  for  a  moment  during  the  applause  which  followed  this  bold  image,  he  then 
addressed  lumself  to  Mr.  Fox  with  a  proud  conBcionsnesa  of  int^;rity,  glancing  at  the 
same  time  at  the  supposed  motiTes  of  those,  lately  the  bitterest  raemies,  who  were 
now  transformed  into  bosom  friends. 

"  My  own  share  in  the  censure,  pointed  by  the  motion  befcve  the  House  against  his  M^es^*s 
ministers,  I  will  bear  with  fortitude,  because  my  own  heart  tells  me  I  have  not  acted  wrong.  To 
thb  monitor,  which  never  did,  and,  I  trust,  never  will  deceive  me,  I  shall  confidently  repair,  as  to 
an  adequate  asylum  from  all  clamor  which  interested  faction  can  raise.  I  was  not  very  eager  to 
come  in,  and  shall  have  no  great  reluctance  to  go  out,  whenever  the  public  are  disposed  to  dismiss 
me  from  their  service.  It  has  been  the  great  olyect  my  short  official  ezisteooe  to  do  the  duties 
of  my  station  with  all  the  ability  and  address  ia  my  power,  and  with  a  fidelity  and  bonor  wbioh 
dMold  bear  me  up,  and  give  me  oonfidence,  under  every  possUile  eonliagensy  or  disappaiatawnL 
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I  can  saj,  vith  flinoerity,  I  never  bad  a  wisb  whioh  did  not  terminate  in  tbe  dearest  interests  of  tfae 
nation.  I  will,  at  tbe  same  time,  imitate  tbe  honorable  gentleman's  candor,  and  cooTeas  that  I  too 
have  my  ambition.  High  situation  and  great  infiuencfl  are  desirable  dyoels  to  most  men,  and  ob- 
jects wbicb  I  am  not  asbamed  to  pursue — wUoh  I  am  even  soticitons  to  posses^  whenever  they 
can  be  acquired  with  bouK-  and  retained  with  digni^.  On  these  ooodilioM,  I  am  not  leas  unU- 
tioQs  to  be  great  and  powwrfol  than  it  is  natoral  for  a  jaattg  man,  with  soeh  tnlUant  examples  be- 
fore him,  to  be.  But  even  these  otiteots  I  am  not  beneath  relinquishing,  the  moment  my  duty  to 
my  country,  my  ohaneter,  and  ny  firieads,  rfladen  such  a  aaorifica  in£>penaabte.  Then  I 
to  retire,  not  disappointed,  bat  triumphant;  triumidiant  in  tbe  conviction  thu  my  talents,  homUe 
as  they  are,  have  been  earnestly,  zealously,  and  strenuously  employed,  to  the  best  of  my  appreben- 
non,  in  promoting  Ae  tmeet  welfare  of  my  ootintry ;  and  that,  however  I  may  stand  ebarjienble 
with  weakness  of  onderstandiog  or  error  of  judgment,  nothing  can  be  imputed  to  me  in  my  official 
oi^ncity  which  bears  die  most  distant  connection  with  an  interested,  a  corrupt,  or  a  dishooeat  in- 
tention. 

"  But  it  is  not  any  part  of  my  plan,  when  the  time  shall  come  that  I  quit  my  present  station,  to 
threaten  tbe  repose  of  my  country,  and  ereot,  like  the  honorable  gentleman,  a  fortrtu  and  a  refugt 
diaappointtd  ambition.  The  self-oreated  and  self-appointed  successors  to  the  [»«seDt  adminis- 
tration have  asserted,  with  much  confidence,  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case.  I  can  assure  tbem, 
bowever,  vhui  tbey  oome  from  that  side  tbe  House  to  this,  I  will  for  one  most  cordially  aoc«[tf 
tbe  exchange.  The  only  desire  I  would  indulge  and  cherish  on  the  solgect,  is,  that  the  service  of 
the  pablic  may  be  ably,  disinterestedly,  and  faithfully  performed.  To  those  vho  feel  for  their  coon- 
tiy  tts  I  wisb  to  do,  and  will  strive  to  do,  it  matters  tittle  who  are  out  or  in ;  bat  it  matters  ranch 
that  her  aflairs  be  conducted  with  wiedom,  mth  fiimness,  with  dignity,  and  wtdi  <^it.  Those 
intnisted  to  my  oaie  I  dmll  resign,  let  me  1m^  into  hands  much  better  qn^ified  to  do  them  jus- 
liee  than  mine.  Bnt  I  will  not  mimio  the  paimde  of  tbe  hoKinble  gentleman  in  avowit^  an  iadta- 
oriminate  cq^wsitkai  to  whoever  may  be  appointed  to  sacoeed.  I  willnareb  oat  with  no  warlike^ 
DO  hostile,  no  menadng  pivtestMioBB ;  bnt  homog  the  new  ndministration  will  have  no  other  ob> 
jeot  in  view  than  the  real  and  substantial  welbre  of  the  oommonity  at  laige ;  that  tb^  will  bring 
with  tbem  into  office  those  truly  public  and  patriotic  principles  which  they  formerly  held,  hot  which 
tbey  abandoned  in  opposition^  that  they  will  save  the  state,  and  promote  tbe  great  purposes 
public  good,  with  as  much  steadiness,  integrity,  and  solid  advantage,  as  I  am  confident  it  must 
one  day  appear  tbe  Earl  of  Sbelbnnie  and  bis  etdleagoes  have  done.  I  [Hromise  them,  befbrehand, 
my  onilbna  and  best  sai^iort  <»  tmrj  occaaion,  where  I  can  honestly  and  omsoieMioas^  anaiat 
tbem." 

He  had  now  carried  the  Hoiue  to  the  ntmost  point  of  interest  and  expectation. 
Somethmg  more  directly  relating  to  himself  was  ohviouBly  yet  to  come ;  and  it  h  not 
wonderful  that  the  ablest  of  the  eloquent  men  before  him,  when  they  saw  the  peril- 
ous height  to  which  he  had  raised  his  audience,  felt  he  could  never  descmd  to  hia 
own  personal  conoenu  without  producing  in  the  mindi  of  his  hearers  a  painful  shock 
and  reTolnon  of  feeling.    But  no,  his  erowning  triomph  was  yet  to  come. 

"  Unused  as  I  am  to  the  factions  and  jarring  clamors  of  this  day's  debate,  I  look  up  to  tbe  uide- 
pendent  part  of  the  House,  and  to  the  public  at  large,  if  not  for  that  impartial  approbation  which 
my  conduct  deserves,  at  least  for  that  acquittal  from  blame  to  which  my  innocence  entitles  me. 
My  earliest  impressions  were  in  favor  of  the  noblest  and  most  disinterested  modes  of  serving  the 
pablic :  these  impressions  are  still  dear,  and  will,  I  hope,  remain  forever  dear  to  my  heart :  I  will 
cherish  tbem  as  a  legacy  infinitely  more  valnable  than  the  greatest  ioberittutce.  On  these  pria. 
Glides  alone  I  came  into  Parliament,  and  into  place ;  and  I  now  take  the  whide  House  to  witness; 
that  /have  not  been  under  the  necessity    amtredicting  onejnMie  didaratiem  I  have  cwr  mad*.* 

'*  I  am,  notwithstanding,  at  the  disposal  of  this  House,  sod  vrith  theu-  daoision,  whatever  it  shall 
be,  I  will  dieerfi^ly  comply.  It  is  impossible  to  deprive  me  of  those  feelings  vriiioh  most  always 
result  from  the  sincerity  of  my  best  endeavors  to  fulfill  with  integrity  every  official  engagement. 
Ton  may  take  from  me,  sir,  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  place,  bat  you  can  not,  and  ^ra  shall 
not,  take  from  me  those  babilLial  and  warm  regards  for  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  which  eoa- 
stitnte  tbe  honor,  tbe  happiness,  the  pride  of  my  life,  and  which,  I  trust,  death  alone  can  extingoisb. 
And,  with  this  eonsdation,  the  loss  of  power,  sir,  and  tbe  loss  of  fortune,  thoagh  I  affeot  not  to  de< 
spise  them,  I  hope  I  soon  shall  be  able  to  forget." 

Here  he  went  on  to  quote  the  beautiful  lines  of  Horace  in  respect  to  Fortune 
(Odes,  book  iii.    Ode  29,  line  53-6) : 

*  The  resder  can  not  have  fot^otten  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Fox,  made  only  a  few  months  belbta, 
that  nothing  could  ever  induce  him  to  think  of  a  coalition  with  Lord  Nortii,  and  that  be  was  wilt 
ing  to  be  cooMdered  as  infamout  if  he  ever  formed  one.   See  page  445. 
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Laodo  man«ntem ;  m  oelen*  qaatit 
Peiuus,  nnffut  qwe  dedi^ 

-when  the  thon^t  Btmck  him  that  the  next  -mada,  "  et  mea  virtuU  me  inooho** 
would  appear  unbecoming  if  taken  (as  they  might  be)  for  a  oompliment  to  binuelf. 
Mr.  Wraxall,  who  was  present,  describes  him  as  instantly  casting  his  eyes  upon  the 
floor,  while  a  momentary  silence  elapsed,  which  turaed  upon  him  the  attention  of  the 
whole  Honse.  He  drew  hui  handkuohief  ftam  his  pocket,  passed  it  orer  his  lips,  and 
then,  lecoreting  u  it  were  firom  his  temporary  anbarrassmait,  he  ftnicfc  his  hand 
with  great  Ibrce  upon  the  table,  and  finished  the  sentence  in  the  most  emphatio 
manner,  omitting  the  words  referred  to ; 

I<ando  maaentem;  a  celenw  qoadt 
Penuu,  reogno  qttB  dedit,  [tf  mtm 
VirivU  me  ittnatvo"]  probmqoe 
Paapaiem  me  dote  qosro.' 

"  The  effect  was  electric  ;  and  the  cheers  with  which  his  friends  greeted  him  as  he 
sat  down,  were  followed  with  that  peculiar  kind  of  buaz,  which  ii  a  higher  testinunry 
to  oratorical  merit  than  the  noisier  manifestationfl  of  applause."' 

Lord  North,  in  following  Mr.  Pitt  that  night,  spoke  <^  his  eloquence  as*'amamg;" 
and  added,  *'  It  is  no  small  presumption  of  my  innocence  that  X  could  hear  his  thun- 
der withotlt  being  dismayed,  and  even  listen  to  it  with  a  mixture  of  astonishment 
and  delight."^  But  the  Coalition  was  too  strong  to  be  dissolved.  The  vote  of  cen< 
sure  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  seventeen,  and  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  rraigned. 

The  King  now  sent  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  urged  him,  in  the  most  pressing  terms,  to  ao* 
cept  the  (^ce  of  prime  minister ;  but,  with  that  strength  of  judgment  which  never 
deserted  him  in  the  most  flattering  or  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  he  steadfastly 
rcgected  the  offer,  satisfied  that  it  would  be  impmsible  to  resist  the  combined  force 
of  Lord  Nfvth  and  Mr,  Fox  in  the  House.  To  gratify  the  King,  however,  while  en- 
deavoring to  finrn  a  ministry  to  his  mind,  Mr.  Fitt  remained  in  office  fiv  six  weeks, 
carrymg  on  the  government  with  a  digni^  of  deportment*  and  an  ease  and  dexterity 
in  the  dispatch  <^  business,  which  exated  the  admiration  of  all,  and  produced  the 
frequent  remark,  "  there  is  no  need  of  a  ministiy  while  Mr.  Pitt  is  here."  In  the 
mean  time,  the  King,  though  urged  by  repeated  addresses  from  the  House,  continued 
to  shrink  back  from  the  Coalition ;  and  it  is  now  known  that  he  seriously  meditated 
a  retirement  to  Hanover,  as  the  only  means  of  relief  from  the  painful  situatioi  to 
-which  he  was  rednecd.  It  was  Thurbw  that  deterred  him  from  so  hazardous  a  step. 
"  Your  Majesty  may  go  to  your  Electoral  dominioos,"  said  the  Chancellor,  bluntly  ; 
"  nothing  is  easier ;  but  you  may  not  find  it  so  easy  to  return  when  you  grow  tired 
of  staying  there.  James  11.  did  the  same  ;  your  Majesty  must  not  follow  his  er- 
ample"  He  therefore  advised  the  King  to  submit  with  patience,  asmiring  him  that 
the  CoaHtion  oonld  not  remain  long  in  po-wer  wiUiont  committing  snne  emxr  -which 

'  While  propttiooi,  I  praiaa  her,  and  bleaa  ber  f^ml  al^i 

Bat  if,  waving  hex  light  wingi,  the  flies  far  away, 
[Why.  wrapped  id  my  virtue],  her  gifts  X  redgn 
And  honeft,  though  poor,  I  obdl  norer  tepiaa. 
'  More  than  twentj  yeais  after,  Mr.  Canning,  while  defanding  hiinnilf  aadnr  dwnnnilanees 
nmewbat  nmilar,  in  reapect  to  Catholic  emancipatioD,  began  to  quote  the  paiMge  ao  finely  tnm* 
ed  by  Pitt;  bnt  aa  he  uttered  the  words  "  Lando  manentem,"  it  raddenly  occurred  to  him  bow 
they  had  been  used  before,  and  ha  instantly  varied  them,  in  his  graoeffal  manner,  living, "  or,  rsflur, 
to  nse  the  psrsphrsse  (rf  Drydan," 

"  I  can  applaud  her  when  she's  bind ; 
Bat  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 
And  shakea  her  wings,  and  wiD  not  stay, 
I  pnff  the  prostitnta  aw^." 
'  Age  of  put  and  Fox,  page  159. 
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iPDuld  Uy  them  open  to  sueceMful  attack.  The  King  saw  the  wiidom  of  hia  advice. 
He  pemutted  the  Coalition  ministry  to  be  framed,  April  2,  1783,  but  with  an  ex- 
press reseTTation  that  be  was  to  be  undexBtood  as  no  way  eoneemed  in  their  meas- 
ures. 

Soon  afler  the  close  of  this  session,  Mr.  Pitt  visited  France  in  company  with  llr. 
Wilberibice,  and  spent  some  mcmths  in  studying  the  institutions  of  .the  country.  He 
was  treated  with  great  distinction ;  and,  as  Mr.  'Wilberfbroe  states,  "  it  was  hinted  to 
him,  through  the  intervention  of  Horace  'Walpole,  that  he  would  be  an  acceptable 
suitor  for  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Necker,  afterward  Madame  De  Sta€l.  Neck- 
er  is  said  to  have  offered  to  endow  her  with  a  fortune  of  £14,000  a  year."  But  he 
declined  the  proposal,  and  remained  unmarried  to  the  end  of  life.'  With  all  the 
diversity  of  his  powers,  there  wen  two  characters  which  Mr.  Fitt  would  have  been 
quite  unable  to  sustain — ^to  play  the  part  of  the  lover  or  the  husband  would  have  been 
equally  beyond  his  reach. 

The  measure  foretold  by  Thurlow  came  earlier  than  was  eipected.  During  the 
first  week  of  the  next  session  (Kovember  18th,  1783),  Mr.  Fox  brought  forward  his 
East  India  BiU.  In  opposing  this  scheme,  Mr.  Fitt  spoke  the  sentiments  of  most 
men  in  the  kingdom.  The  firmest  Whigs,  like  Lord  Camden,  the  most  strenuous  en- 
emies of  oppression,  like  Wilherfbrce,  united  with  the  supporters  of  the  Crown  and 
the  entire  moneyed  interest  of  the  country  to  denounce  it  in  the  strongest  terms.  There 
were  two  features  which  exposed  the  bill  to  this  general  reprobation.  First,  it  put 
the  civil  and  military  government  of  India  in  the  hands  of  Commissioners,  appoint- 
ed, not,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  1^  the  Crown,  but  by  Parliament.  Considering  the 
manner  in  which  Fox  came  into  office,  this  was  calculated  to  awaken  the  very  worst 
suspicions.  It  looked  like  a  direct  defiance  of  the  sovereign — like  a  determinaiion 
on  the  part  of  the  Coalitionists  to  moke  use  betimes  of  their  ascendency  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  establish  themselves  so  firmly  in  power,  through  this  immense  increase  d[ 
patronage,  that  the  King  would  be  unable  to  remove  them.  As  already  stated  in 
the  memoir  of  Hr.  Fox,  few  men  at  the  {oresent  day  believe  he  bad  any  such  schema 
of  desperate  ambition.  He  was  actuated,  there  is  reason  to  think,  by  humane  sen- 
timent. He  did  not  mean  to  have  his  plan  crippled  in  its  execution  by  the  personal 
animosity  of  the  King,  and  he  therefore  gave  to  Parliament  the  first  appointment  of 
the  Commissioners  for  four  years ;  and  while  he  expected,  no  doubt,  to  add  greatly 
to  the  strength  of  his  administration  by  these  means,  the  idea  of  his  aiming  at  an 
imperium  in  imperio,  or  "  a  perpetual  dictatorship"  over  England,  is  now  generally 
discarded.  Still,  the  jealousy  which  prevailed  was  perfectly  natural.  Mr.  Fox  had 
made  it  for  himself;-  and  Mr.  Pitt  used  it  against  him,  only  as  the  beat  men  in  the 
kingdom  believed  it  to  be  founded  in  truth.  Secondly,  the  bill  stripped  the  Company 
of  all  their  commercial  rights,  and  placed  their  property  in  the  hands  of  another 
board  of  Commissioners.  This  was  a  much  more  doubtful  measure.  "  It  was  tan- 
tamount," as  Lord  Camden  truly  said,  "  to  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  or  a  commis- 
uon  of  lunacy  against  them ;  it  pronounced  them  to  be  unable  to  proceed  in  their 
trade,  either  from  want  of  property  or  from  want  of  mental  capacity."  Kothing 
could  justify  it  but  the  extremest  necessity ;  and  though  Mr.  Fox  was  convinced  of 
that  necessity,  he  ought,  in  prudence  at  least,  to  have  delayed  such  a  measure  until 
the  other  part  of  his  plan  had  been  tried ;  until  experience  had  shown  that  the 

*  The  reasoD  which  he  waa  reported  to  have  given,  viz.,  thst  "  he  was  married  to  his  coaatrj," 
if  not  a  men  jeat,  waa  probably,  ai  Lord  Broagham  remarks,  a  febricatioD  of  the  daj.  like  die 
words  ("  Ob,  my  coon  try !"}  wUch  were  repreaented  to  bave  beea  Uie  laat  that  be  uttered  on  bis 
deatb-bed.  "  Sach  tbiDgi,"  aa  his  Lordship  justly  remarks, "  were  too  theatrioal  fer  so  great  a  maa, 
and  of  loo  viUgara  cast  fin-so  consiunmateaperibrnmr,hadhe  stooped  to^y  apattm  aoeh  eii 
cnnwtances.** 
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abuses  in  India  were  incapable  of  redress  by  a  change  of  its  civil  and  military  gor- 
ennnent — ^that  the  Oompsny  were  fit  only  to  be  treated  n  bankmpts  or  lunatici.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  dvell  on  the  means  by  which  the  East  India  Bill  was  defeated,  and 
the  Coalition  ministry  driven  from  power.  They  have  been  detailed  in  the  memoir 
of  Mr.  Fox.  What  share  Hr.  Pitt  had  in  Lord  Temple's  commtmications  with  the 
King  has  never  been'made  known ;  but  the  course  taken  was  regarded  by  all  con- 
cerned as  an  extreme  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  repel  an  extreme  measure 
Hr.  Fox.  which  endangered  the  righte  of  the  King  and  the  balance  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  great  body  of  the  people  gave  it  their  sanction,  and  rejoiced  in  a  step 
which  they  would  have  resisted,  in  almost  any  other  case,  as  an  invasion  of  their 
rights. 

Mr.  Pitt  now  came  in  as  Prime  Minister  at  the  age  tieen^-fmtr  (December  22d, 
1783),  under  circnmstanoes  wholly  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  English  poli- 
tics. Against  him  was  arrayed  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  House,  led  on  by 
the  most  eloquent  men  of  the  age,  inflamed  by  a  sense  of  injury  and  disappointed 
amlution.  So  hopeless  did  his  prospect  appear,  that  a  motion  for  a  new  writ  to  fill 
his  place  finr  &e  borouj^  of  AppleVf  was  received  with  a  general  shout  of  laugh< 
ter.  In  &e  eantest  which  fiiUowed,  and  which  tnmed  the  eyes  of  the  whole  empire 
on  the  House  of  Commons  for  nearly  three  months,  the  young  minister's  situation 
was  not  only  trying  beyond  measure,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  but,  as  Wraxall  ob- 
serves, "  appeared  at  times  to  be  not  wholly  exempt  from  personal  danger.  Fox 
might  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  to  hold  suspended  over  his  head  the  severest 
marks  of  the  indignation  of  the  offended  House.  His  removal  fitom  the  King's  pres- 
ence and  coimciU  as  an  enemy  of  his  country — hts  impeachment  or  his  commitment 
to  the  Tower — any  or  all  of  these  propositions  might,  nay,  might  certainly  have  been 
carried  in  moments  of  efiervescence,  when  the  passions  of  a  popular  assembly,  in- 
flamed by  such  a  conductor  as  Fox,  seemed  to  be  ripe  for  any  acts  of  violence."*  Un* 
der  these  circumstances,  Hr.  Pitt  displayed  a  presence  of  mind,  a  skill  and  boldness 
in  repelling  attack,  a  dexterity  in  turning  the  weapons  of  his  adversaries  against 
themselves,  and  making  the  violence  of  their  assault  the  very  means  of  their  final  dis- 
comfiture, which  we  can  not  even  now  contemplate,  as  remote  spectators  of  the  scene, 
without  wonder  and  admiration.  Hr.  Fox's  first  step  was  to  demand,  rather  than  re- 
quest of  the  King,  that  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved,  intimating,  in  his  ^eech 
on  the  subject,  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  adopt  such  a  measure  "  merely  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  an  ambitious  young  man."  Mr,  Pitt,  who  had  wisely  determined  to 
fight  the  battle  for  a  new  Parliament  in  and  through  the  present  House,  replied  by 
a  fiiend  (for  he  had  not  yet  been  re-elected  as  a  member),  that  he  had  no  designs  of 
this  sort,  and  "  that  if  any  idea  of  pronging  or  dissolving  Parliament  should  be  en- 
tertained any  where,  Mr.  Pitt  would  instantly  resign."  To  make  himself  still  more 
sure,  Mr.  Fox  next  moved  a  resolution,  declaring  "  the  payment  of  any  public  money 
fi}r  services,  voted  in  the  present  session,  after  Parliament  should  be  prorogued  or  dis- 
solved (if  such  events  should  take  place  before  an  act  should  have  passed  appropri- 
ating the  supplies  for  such  services),  to  be  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanor."  To  this 
Mr.  Pitt  made  no  objection,  and  the  motion  was  carried  by  general  cotisent.  These 
things  combined  Inrought  Mr.  Pitt  apparenUy  to  the  feet  of  Mr.  Fox.  The  majority 
were  not  to  be  broken  down  by  a  new  election,  and  if  they  stopped  the  suppIiM,  he 
had  no  hmger  the  resource  of  proroguing  Parliament,  and  uang  the  money  on  hand 
aa  absolut^y  necessary  for  continuing  the  government :  he  must  resign,  or  bring 
the  country  at  once  into  a  state  of  anarchy.  So  certain  did  Mr.  Fox  consider  the 
remit,  that  he  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  "  To  talk  of  the  permanency  of  such 
an  administratifm  would  be  otdy  laughing  eU  eind  tmulHng  them    and  at  the  ohme 

*  Hutorieal  Hmncrfn,  vol.  iv.,  p.  7S4. 
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ufthe  Bame  «pe«ch,  he  ipoke  of  "the  youtiof  theChaaedlort^theExoheqneriand 
the  tpeakness  incident  to  his  early  period  of  life,  &»  the  only  pooiUs  e»nua  for  his 

temerity !" 

The  Mutiay  Bill  had  been  already  delayed  hy  Mr.  Fox  for  a  month,  and  the  msaa 
deciBiTe  step  was  aooa  after  lakm  "with  the  Buppliea,  Mr.  Pitt  waa  thus  diatinotly 
warned  of  the  inevitahle  eonaequmcea  of  hia  persisting  in  a  refiiBal  to  resign,  whila 
he  was  insulted  for  many  weeks  by  one  reaidntion  afiei  another,  passed  by  large  ma- 
jorities, reflecting  in.  the  seTerest  temu.on,  the  means  by  which  he  had  gained  pow- 
er, and  declaring  that  his  ministry  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House  or  the 
ooutttry.  As  to  the  first  point,  he  repelled  with  indignation  the  charge  of  havii^ 
come  into  office  hy  indirect  car  unworthy  means.  "  I  declare,"  said  he,  "  that  I  came 
up  no  back  stairs.  When  my  Sovereign  was  pleased  to  send  Sat  me,  in  order  to  know 
whether  I  would  accept  of  employment,  I  was  compelled  to  go  to  the  royal  closet ; 
but  J  know  of  no  secret  influence  !  My  own  integrity  forms  my  protection  against 
such  a  concealed  agent ;  and  whenever  I  discover  it,  the  House  may  rest  aanired  I 
will  not  remain  one  hour  in  the  cabinet !  I  will  neither  have  the  maucfiess  to  act 
tqion  advice  given  by  others,  nor  the  hypocrisy  to  pretend,  when  die  measmea  aa 
administration  in  which  I  occupy  a  place  are  censured,  that  they  were  not  of  my  ad- 
vising. If  any  former  ministers  are  hurt  by  these  charges,  to  them  be  the  sting!^ 
Little  did  I  oonoeive  that  I  should  ever  be  accused  within  these  walls  as  tiie  abeU 
tor  or  the  tool  of  secret  influence !  The  nature  and  the  singulari^  of  the  impatap 
tion  only  render  it  the  more  oontemptihle.  This  is  the  sole  reply  that  I  shall  erei 
deign  to  make.  The  probity  and  rectitude  of  my  private,  as  well  as  of  my  pnblia 
principles,  will  ever  constitute  my  sources  of  action.  X  never  will  be  responsible  fiir 
measures  not  my  own,  nor  condescend  to  become  the  instrument  any  secret  ad- 
visers whatever.  With  respect  to  the  questitms  put  to  me  on  the  sulyect  of  a  dis- 
solution of  ParUaznent,  it  does  not  heoome  me  to  oonanent  on  the  ex[«esnonB  owa- 
poeing  the  gracious  answer  of  the  sovereign,  delivered  by  him  from  the  Throne.  Nei- 
ther will  I  compromise  the  royal  prerogative,  nor  bargain  it  away  in  the  House  of 
Commons !" 

The  King,  whose  residence  was  then  at  Windsor,  waited  with  deep  emotbn  &r  a 
duly  account  of  the  conflict  going  on  in  the  House ;  and  such  was  his  amiety  during 
part  of  the  time,  that  hourly  expresses  were  sent  him  with  a  report  of  the  debates. 
It  was,  indeed,  more  his  batUe  than  that  of  the  ministry.  His  correspondence  shows 
that  he  had  resolved  to  stake  every  thing  on  the  firmness  of  Mr.  Pitt  His  honor  as 
a  sovereign  forbade  the  thought  of  his  receiving  back  Lord  North  aod  Mr.  Fox,  after 
the  means  they  were  uung  to  force  themsdves  again  into  poww :  if  Mr.  IHtt  sunk 
in  the  conflict,  it  was  the  King's  determination  to  sink  with  him.  After  a  mght  of 
the  greatest  disaster,  when  the  ministry  had  been  five  times  beaten — twice  on  ques- 
tions directly  involving  their  continuance  in  office — his  Majesty  wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt  in 
the  following  term^ :  "  Aa  to  myself,  I  am  perfectly  composed,  aa  1  have  the  self-aatit- 
faction  of  feeling  that  I  have  ^ine  my  doty.  Though  I  think  Mr.  Pitt's  day  will  be 
fully  taken  up  in  consideting  with  the  other  ministers  what  measures  are  best  to  be 
adopted  in  the  present  crisis,  yet,  that  no  delay  may  axise  &om  my  absence>,  I  shall 
dine  in  town,  and  consequently  be  ready  to  see  him  in  the  evening,  if  he  should  t>*ipV 
that  would  be  of  utility.  At  aU  events*  I  am  ready  to  take  any  st^  that  may  be 
proposed  to  oppose  this  faction,  and  to  struggle  to  the  last  period  of  my  life.  But  I 
can  never  submit  to  throw  myself  into  its  power.  If  they  al  the  end  succeed,  my 
line  is  a  dear  one,  and  to  which  I  have  fortitude  cTumgh  to  submit."  Theoe  wwd^ 
punting  directly  to  a  withdrawal  from  Tin^}»n^  (^rith  the  case  of  Jamea  U.  ui 

>*  huti  NbrOi  Mt  ttua  blow  to  keenly,  tlwt  Wrazall  he  bad  nerer  bat  once  seea  Urn  so 
mobh  i^tstod  dhiriiif  bit  whcde  farlunieotsry  earner. 
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full  Twtr),  if  not  to  eMMeqae&eM  even  more  ikttl,  mmt  hare  ^tonglit  powerfully  aa 
the  mind  dVix.  Pitt.  It  vw  not  nmely  hn  low  <jS office  •oom  of  lieing  beateiL 
nerved  him  with  sach.  energy  for  the  conflict ;  it  was  sympathy  and  respect  for 
his  Sovereign,  and  the  hope  of  aTeiting  those  terrible  dTil  commotions  which  seemed 
ine^table  if  Hr.  Fox,  at  the  head  d  the  Commons,  drove  the  King,  supported  hy  the 
nobili^,  into  the  deipezate  meanire  contemplated." 

As  the  oottteit  went  on,  ttr.  Pitt  having  been  beaten  on  an  East  India  Bill  which 
he  introdneed,  Hr.  Fox  moved  the  same  night  for  leave  to  bring  in  another  of  his  own, 
which  he  declared  to  be  the  same  as  his  former  one  in  all  its  essential  principles.  He 
then  turned  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  demanded  to  know  whether  the  Kii^  would  dissolve  Par* 
lialne&t  to  prevent  the  passing  of  snch  a  lull.  All  eyes  were  turned  to  the  treasury 
bench,  and  a  scene  «uned  of  the  most  exciting  nature.  "  Hr.  Pitt,"  says  the  Par^ 
liamentary  History,  "  sat  still — the  members  on  all  mdes  calling  upon  him  in  vain  to 
rise.""  8ii  Grey  Cooper  then  looke  out  into  some  very  severe  remarks,  and  closed  with 
saying,  that  if  the  gendeman  penisted  in  his  olence,  the  House  ought  "  to  come  to  a 
resolution"  on  the  subject.  "  On  Mr.  Pitt's  sitting  still,  the  cry  was  very  lond  of 
Mow,  move calling  vol  Sir  Grey  to  bring  forward  a  resolution.  Mr.  Fox  then  made 
some  very  cutting  observatitHiB  on  "  the  sulky  silence  of  the  gentleman,"  his  treating 
the  House  with  so  little  decency,"  &o.,  when  "  the  House  still  called  most  vehemently 
on  Mr.  Pitt  to  rise."  Genersd  Gmway  now  c&me  out  with  great  warmth,  and  at> 
tacked  the  diaraotex  and  motives  of  oiniaten  in  the  bitterest  terms,  declaring  that 
*'the  present  ministry,  oi^inating  in  daifaiess  and  semcy,  maintained  tlnmselves  by 
artifice.  All  their  conduct  was  daik  and  intricate.  They  existed  by  corruption,  and 
they  were  now  about  to  dissolve  Parliament,  after  sending  their  agents  about  the  coun- 
try to  babe  men."  Hr.  Pitt  now  rose,  not  to  answer  the  interrogatories  put  him,  but 
vith  a  call  to  order.  Aa  Ooaway  was  advanced  in  years,  Pitt  treated  him  with  re- 
wgae^  bat  demanded  that  he  should  '*  specify  tjie  instances  of  corruption"  charged ; 
and  told  him  that  "  what  he  could  not  prove,  he  ought  never  to  assert."  "  No  man," 
•aid  he,  in  his  loftiest  tone, "  shall  draw  me  aside  from  the  purpose  which,  on  mature 
deliberation,  I  have  formed.  Individual  members  have  no  right  to  call  upon  me  for 
npliea  to  questioni  involving  in  them  great  public  eonriderations.  Kot  is  it  mcum- 
bent  m  me  to  answer  interrc^torws  put  in  'die  harsh  languag«  that  has  been  used." 
Turning  again  to  Conway,  whose  age  ought  to  have  taught  him  more  moderation, 
he  reproved  his  intemperance  of  language  in  a  way  which  called  forth  a  burst  of 
applause  firom  the  House,  by  quoting  the  noble  reply  of  Scipio  to  Fabius,  "  Si  nulU 
ali&  re,  modestid  certo  et  tomperaado  lingnam  adoteicens  aenem  vicero  !"** 

Some  of  Mr.  Fox's  fiiends  now  becune  anxious  for  a  compromise.  Among  tliem 
was  Mr.  Powys,  who  had  been  so  scandalized  by  the  Coalition  and  the  East  India 
Bill,  that  he  joined  Mr.  Pitt  in  opposing  them,  but  went  back  to  Fox  the  moment 
he  was  dismused  and  Pitt  was  put  in  his  place.  He  now  urged  a  coalition  be- 
tween them  aa  the  only  possible  means  of  giving  peace  and  harmony  to  the  country. 

u  xhe  dig's  detertnination  was  agsio  ezpreHed  fn  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  written  on  tbe  monung 
of  lbs  di^  when  I>ord  BffingfaaiD  mored  a  rescdntioa  in  the  House  trf£orda^  oaDdenmingtite  con- 
doot  of  die  iiNiJcffi^  in  the  Coaunons.  "  X  tmt,"  Mdd  he,  *<  ttiat  ibe  Hooss  of  Lords  w21  dib  d^ 
feel,  tbat  the  hoar  is  cotoa  for  which  tha  wiidom  of  onr  aneaston  eitabUibed  that  rMpeotaUe  oorps 
in  die  state,  to  prerent  either  the  Crown  or  the  Oommont  fiom  encroaohing  on  tbe  lii^Ml  of  each 
otlin'.  bideed,  dumld  not  dio  Lonls  boldly  sland  ibrdi,  tlui  Constitatioo  mast  soon  be  disBged', 
fiir  if  the  two  ooly  reoiainiBg  prirtleges  of  iSbn  Orotni  are  inftinged— 4iat  of  negatinng  IriUs  which 
havepasaadbodi  Hoosbs  of  ParliameBt,  sad  tiiat  oTnaniiigflifl  mtnirters  to  be  employad— I  eaa 
not  bat  feel,  as  fer  as  regaids  persoi^  that  I  oan  be  no  tomgtr  nfvUStg  t»  Hum  eMnlfjr,  nor  earn 
with  hener  eontiime  m  tiU  Uand." 

1*  Bee  the  repfut  of  this  debate,  vol.  xziv.,  421-4. 

u  Tenth  as  t  am,  I  win  oonqoer  the  aged.  If  in  aoAlng  else,  at  least  tn  modss^  and  command 
ever  niy  tongue. 
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He  proposed  to  remoTe  the  difficulty  u  to  Lord  North  (whom  Fox  could  not  doert) 
by  xaising  him  to  the  Upper  House.  "  I  did  not,"  aaid  he, "  approve  of  the  coalition 
between  the  late  secretary  [Mr.  Fox]  and  the  noble  Lord.  The  ambition  of  the  for- 
mer was  certainly  laudible  in  itself,  thoi^h  he  was  not  very  delicate  in  Uie  means 
of  its  gratification ;  still  tlie  noUa  Lend  must  not  be  disgraced.  He  shines,  indeed, 
no  longer  except  with  a  borrowed  light.  He  ia  a  man  of  whom  I  can  not  say  lan- 
daadua  ;  but  orrumdus,  toUendus."  His  I^ordabip,  with  his  accustomed  suavity  and 
wit,  in  alluding  to  Fowys'  observation  about  his  shining  with  "a  borrowed  light," 
observed,  that  "  a  classical  expression  had  been  applied  to  him,  thou^  with  the  dif- 
ference of  a  monosyll&ble— mm  landandus— sed  omandns,  tollendus."  "  I  hope,"  cml- 
tinued  he,  "tdlendtts  is  not  to  be  tdten  in  the  worst  sense  :  it  is  not  meant  to  kiU 
me !  It  is  only  intended  I  should  be  orTtandus — or,  in  vulgar  English,  kicked  up 
stairs  !  Bat,  sir,  I  have  no  inclination  to  be  kicked  up  stairs.  I  should  be  very  un- 
willing to  stand  in  the  way  <^  any  political  agreement  which  mi^t  be  beneficial  to 
the  country,  but  I  will  not  go  up  to  the  House  of  Peers.  An  aooeptanoe  of  the  peer- 
age would  place  me  in  Agrii^una's  situation— 

" '  Je  vois  mes  hooneorg  crottre,  et  tombor  man  crMit.' 
No  one  knew  better  than  Lord  North  how  to  sdten  the  aspeiity  of  debate  by  good- 
humored  pleasantry  or  elegsut  allusion. 

A  large  number  of  country  gentlemen  had  now  become  so  anxious  for  a  coalittott 
(which  Fox  himself  proposed),  that  a  meeting,  attended     nearly  seventy  members 

the  House,  was  held  at  St.  Alban's  Tavern,  under  the  auspices  of  Fowys  and  Mr. 
Grovesnor  of  Chester.  On  applying  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  head  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, they  received  for  answer,  that  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  was  "Mr,  J*itfs 
being  in  office"  He  was  required  to  resign  as  preliminary  to  n^tiation  !  The 
King,  though  with  great  reluctance,  consented  to  receive  some  of  the  Oppositton  "  as 
a  resectable  part  of  one  [a  ministry]  on  a  broad  basis,"  but  insisted  on  "  their  giving 
up  the  idea  of  having  the  administration  in  their  own  hands."  In  accordance  with 
these  views,  Mr.  Pitt  refused  to  resign,  and  when  afterward  reproached  by  Mr.  Powyi 
cm  the  subject,  ssid,  "  The  honorable  gentleman  has  talked  of  the  fortress  which  I 
occuj[^,  and  has  dedaxed  that  he  did  not  wish  me  to  march  out  with  a  halter  about 
my  nedi.  Sir,  the  only  fortress  that  I  know  of,  or  deure  ever  to  defend,  is  the  ibr- 
tress  of  the  Constitution.  To  preserve  it,  I  will  resist  every  attack  and  every  seduc- 
tion. With  wHat  regard,  either  to  my  own  personal  honor  or  to  public  prind}^, 
could  I  change  my  armor,  and  meanly  beg  to  be  received  as  a  volunteer  under  the 
forces  of  the  enemy  ?  But,  sir,  I  have  declared,  again  and  again,  only  prove  to  me 
diat  there  is  but  a  reasonable  hope — show  me  even  but  the  most  distant  prospect — 
that  my  resignation  will  at  all  contribute  to  restore  peace  to  the  country,  and  I  will 
instantly  resign.  But,  sir,  I  declare,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  not  resign  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  negotiation.  I  will  not  abandon  this  situation,  in  order  to  throw  mysdf 
on  the  meroy  of  the  right  honorable  gentlemsn.  He  calls  me  now  a  nominal  min- 
ister—the meve  puppet  of  secret  influence.  Sir,  it  is  because  I  will  not  ctnisent  to 
become  a  merely  nominal  minister  of  his  creation — it  is  because  I  disdain  to  become 
the  puppet  of  that  right  honorable  gentleman,  that  I  will  not  resign.  Neither  shall 
his  contemptuous  expressions  provide  me  to  resignation.  My  own  honor  and  repu- 
tation I  never  will  resign.  That  I  am  now  standing  on  the  rotten  ground  of  secret 
infiuenee  I  will  not  allow ;  nor  yet  will  I  quit  my  ground  in  order  to  put  myself  un- 
der  the  right  honorable  gentleman's  protection — ^in  order  to  accept  of  my  nomination 
at  his  hands — to  become  a  poor,  aelf-eondemned,  helpless,  and  unprofitable  ministei 
in  his  train ;  a  minister,  perhaps,  in  some  way  sravioeable  to  that  right  honorable 

M  Tlie  line  it  bom  Raone's  Britmutiens  (Aet  i.,  Soeoe  l}t 

I  lee      faonon  liae,  my  credit  dak. 
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gentleman,  bat  totally  muervieeable  to  my  King  and  to  my  country.  If  I  hare,  in< 
deed,  submitted  to  become  the  puppet  and  minion  of  the  Crown,  why  shoold  he  con- 
desoend  to  racMTO  me  into  his  band  ?" 

It  waa  in  this  speedi  that  Mr.  Pitt,  with  le&renee  to  Fox'a  boaita  of  the  great 
names  that  adorned  the  Oppotition,  brdce  finth  into  his  sjdendid  enlog^nm  tu  Lord 
Camden.  "  Sir,  I  am  not  a£raid  to  match  the  minority  against  the  majoiity,  either 
on  the  score  of  independenoe,  of  property,  of  long  hereditary  honors,  of  knowledge  a( 
the  law  and  Constitution,  of  all  that  eaa  give  dignity  to  the  peerage.  Bfr.  Speaker, 
when  I  look  round  me,  "wUm  I  see  near  whom  I  am  standing  (Lord  Camden  wai 
present  at  tiie  debate),  I  am  not  afraid  to  place  in  the  fiont  of  that  battle — tat  at 
that  battle  the  noble  peer  was  not  afraid  to  buckle  on  his  armor  and  march  A}rth,  as 
if  insfared  with  his  youthful  vigor,  to  the  charge — I  am  not  afraid  to  place  ibremost 
that  noble  and  iUnstrioiu  peer — renerable  as  he  is  ibr  his  years — renerable  for  his 
abilitiei — ^renerated  througboiit  the  conntry  for  his  attaehinent  to  our  glorious  Oak> 
stitution — ^high  in  honors — and  possesaing,  as  he  does,  in  time  tnmnltnous  times,  an 
equanimity  and  dignity  of  mind,  that  render  him  infinitely  superiw  to  the  toretched 
party  spirit  with  which  the  world  may  faacy  us  to  be  infected  !" 

In  concluding  hu  speech,  Mr.  Pitt  tluia  defied  Mr.  Fox  to  stop  the  supplies.  "  The 
right  hcnunrable  gentleman  tells  you,  sir,  that  he  means  not  to  stop  the  snppliefl  again 
toHught,  but  that  he  shall  only  pottpone  than  oocwMially,  He  hfOS  stqiped  them 
once,  because  the  King  did  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  his  Commons.  He  now  ceasM 
to  stop  them,  though  the  same  cause  does  not  cease  to  exist.  Now,  sir,  what  is  all 
this  hut  a  mere  bravado  ? — a  bravado  calculated  to  alarm  the  conntry,  but  totally 
iuefiectual  to  the  olgect.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  if  the  money  destined  to  pay  the  pub- 
lic orediton  is  voted,  one  great  part  of  die  mischief  is  avoided.  Bnt,  ur,  let  not  this 
House  think  it  a  small  thing  to  stop  the  money  for  all  puHie  services.  Let  us  not 
think  that,  while  such  prodigious  suraa  of  money  flow  into  the  public  coffers  without 
being  suffered  to  flow  out  again,  the  circulation  of  wealth  in  the  country  will  not  be 
stopped,  nor  the  public  credit  afiected.  It  has  been  said,  '  How  ia  it  possible  that 
Parliament  should  trust  public  money  in  the  hands  of  those  in  whom  they  have  ex- 
pressly dedared  that  th^  can  not  confide  V  What,  sir,  is  there  any  thing,  then,  in 
my  character  so  flagitious  ?  Am  I,  the  Chief  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  so  suspected 
of  alienating  the  public  money  to  my  own,  or  any  other  sinister  purpose,  that  I  am 
not  to  be  trusted  with  the  ordinary  issues  ?"  (A  cry  of  No,  no,  from  the  Opposition.) 
"'Why,  then,  sir,"  he  exclaimed,  seizing  on  the  admission  with  instant  efieot, "  they 
rmounce  the  imputation,  let  them  also  renounce  the  argument.'" 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  Mr.  Fox  had  been  desirous  of  a  eompromise ;  the 
whole  country  had  begun  to  move  "for  JPitt  a?id  the  King"  Addresses  in  favor 
of  the  ministry  now  poured  in  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Ixindon  led  the  way, 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  Mr.  Pitt's  residence,  in  Berkeley  Square,  preceded  by  the  City 
Marshal  and  Sherifi,  to  present  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box  of 
one  hundred  guineas  in  value,  "  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for,  and  approbation  of,  his 
zeal  and  assiduity  in  supporting  the  legal  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  people."  Mr.  Fox's  majority  now  began  to  diminish,  until,  on 
the  27th  of  February,  it  was  reduced  to  nine.  On  the  8th  of  March  he  made  his 
last  great  effort  in  a  "Bepresentation  to  the  King,"  drawn  up  in  powerful  language, 
containing  reasons  for  the  removal  of  ministers.  So  great  was  the  anxiety  to  be  pret- 
ent  at  this  debate,  that  the  gallery  was  filled  to  overflowing  more  than  six  hours  be- 
fore the  House  assembled.  The  debate  was  opened  by  Mr.  Fox's  moving  that  this 
Representation  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  House ;  it  oontinned  till  midnight,  and 
■when  the  vote  was  taken  he  had  only  one  majority  !  Tremendous  cheers  now  hnAe 
forth  from  the  Treasury  benches  :  the  Coalition  was  ddeated ;  the  Mutiny  W.  was 
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passed ;  Parliament  was  sooix  after  dissolved  ;  and  the  nation  was  called  upoa  to  d*- 
eide,  at  the  hasting,  between  Fox  and  Pitt" 

The  people  ratified  at  the  polls  what  they  had  deolaied  in  their  addfeasea  to  Aa 
King  and  ministry.  Nerei  was  there  00  oon^lete  a  verolntion  in  ai^  House  of  Oom- 
mons.  Mwe  than  a  luudred  and  sixty  of  Mr.  Fox's  friends  lost  their  seats ;  and  at 
the  opcming  of  the  new  Parliament,  May  16th,  1784,  it  might  traly  be  said,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Campbell, "  No  administration  in  Englaad  ever  was  in  such  a  triumph- 
ant  position  as  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whe^  after  the  iqipositioB  it  had  encountered,  the 
nation,  applauding  the  ohoioe  the  Grown,  deolared  in  its  Ikfott  and  the  Coalition 
leaders,  with  their  immense  talents,  fiunily  interest,  and  former  popularity,  found  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons."*"  From  this  period  fi>T  serenteen 
yean,  and,  after  a  short  interral,  during  three  years  more,  Hr.  Pitt  swayed  the  dee- 
tinies  of  Bngland  under  cirennwtanoes,  for  the  most  part,  man  perilous  and  appal- 
ling than  haTo  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  British  atateaman  in  modem  times.  As  to  his 
leading  measures,  men  difier  now  almost  as  much  as  during  the  heat  a£  the  contest, 
in  the  judgment  they  pronotrace  between  him  and  his  great  opponent.  But  there  is 
more  candor  in  estimating  the  motives  and  intentions  of  both.  Very  &w,  at  the  pre^ 
wt  day,  would  call  in  question  the  honor,  the  integrity,  ta  the  sincere  patriotism  of 
William  Pitt.  All,  too,  have  come  to  feel  that,  in  deciding  on  the  oondqet  of  puUie 
men  during  the  French  Revolution,  the  questicn  is  not  so  much, '  Who  was  in  the 
right,'  as  'Who  was  least  in  the  wrong.'  Facts,  also,  are  beginning  to  come  out 
throng^  the  diaries  such  lAen  as  Mr.  Wilberibroe,  honA  Malmesbniy,  &o.,  who  knew 
the  secset  history  of  the  times,  which  put  a  new  fiute  npm  many  tnuisaetionB,  ta  m 
the  motiTea  in  whioh  they  originated ;  but  half  a  century  must  stiU  dapse  befive  the 
world  will  have  the  means  of  formiog  a  full  and  impartial  estimate  of  Sir.  Pitt's  ad- 
ministration. Ail  that  can  here  be  attenqited  is  a  brief  surrey  of  his  most  important 
measures,  commencing  with  those  of  the  eight  years  previous  to  the  war  with  France, 
and  thm  touching  lightly  on  the  grounds  and  craiduet  of  that  fearful  contest.  Ref- 
erence will  ooeasionaUy  be  made  to  the  opinions  oi  Lord  Campbdl  in  his  Idves  of 
the  Chancellors,  not  only  because  his  judgments  have  been  formed  from  the  most 
recent  infbrmatuax,  but  because  his  views,  when  favorable  to  Ur.  Titt,  may  be  relied 
npon  the  more  as  ooming  from  a  strong  political  opponent. 

The  first  meamre  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  bill  for  the  better  government  of  India,  tt 
difi^ed  from  that  of  Hr.  Fox  diiefly  in  the  two  particulars  mentioned  above :  it  left 

"  The  reader  may  be  mtereiied  to  ise  the  state  <tf  ttwvDtsstthewTeraldivUonB  wUoh  took 
place  during  this  conteit   It  was  follows: 


Jenmiy  ISlh,  333  to  193 ;  nuyori^  39. 

"            196  to  143;  "  54. 

»     16tb,S05to  184;  "  31. 

"     S3d,a22to214;  "  8. 

Febtuty  2d,  ^  to  304;  "  19. 

"       3d,  211  to  187;  "  24. 

"    18th,  186  to  157 ;  "  29. 


February  18th,  208^  to  196  ;  mqori^  13. 

"  20th,  197  to  177]  «  30. 

"  "    177  to  156 1  "  31. 

"  27di,  175tol«ai  •*  7. 

Much  lat,  301  to  189 ;  "  13. 

"  5th,  171  to  162;  "  9. 

"  8tfa,  191  (o  190;  "  1. 


It  WIS  the  pnn,  to  a  great  extent,  which  carried  Mr.  Pitt  triamphantly  thnragh  Hob  Btro^le. 
The  Esst  Liclia  Oompany  felt  their  exwtence  to  be  staked  od  his  saoceM,  atid  thejr  spared  do  t^kirta 
or  expense  to  rouse  the  nation  in  his  behalf.  From  the  day  Mr.  Fox  introdaced  his  biU  into  the 
Hoose,  a  committee  of  the  proprietors  lat  nnhiterraptedl;  at  LeadeohaU  Street,  Far  many  wedcs, 
soonding  the  alonn  tfaroagbont  the  kingdom ;  and  from  ^at  time,  down  to  his  final  defeat  in  the 
general  elections  of  1784,  they  osed  every  instmment  in  their  power  to  defeat  his  dengns.  Among 
other  things,  caricatures  were  emptoyed  with  gmt  effect,  soma  of  them  very  ingenioDS  and  langfa. 
able.  Od©  of  them,  called  the  Trinmphant  Entry  of  Carlo  Khan,  represented  Fox  in  the  splendid 
oostame  of  a  Mognl  emperor,  seated  on  the  body  of  an  elephant,  npon  which  was  stock  the  qaeer, 
fet,  good-hnmored  bee  of  Lord  North,  while  Barice  strutted  in  front  as  a  trumpeter  with  his  instra 
ment  in  fhU  blast,  soonding  the  j^aisM  of  the  Great  Man.  (See  peroration  of  his  speech  on  die 
IndiaBiU.)  m  Llresoftfae  Cbanoellon, voL v., p. 568. 
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tibe  commercial  ecmcenu  of  the  Company  in  the  hands  of  the  Directors  ;  and,  instead 
of  the  seven  GommianHwra  of  Mr.  Fox,  it  established  a  Board  of  Control,  appointed 
by  die  Crown,  whose  members  oome  in  and  go  oat  with  the  ministry,  and  exercise 
the  goTttmmest  of  India  in  conjunction  with  the  DizeetiHx.  "  The  joint  sway,"  says 
Lord  Campbril,  "  of  die  Goort  of  Directon  and  ^  Board  of  Goutiol  being  substitnted 
fi>r  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  "  Seven  Kin^"  our  B«at«n  empire  haabeen  govenied 
with  wisdom,  with  success,  and  with  glory."" 

Early  in  1786,  Mr.  Pitt  brongbt  forward  a  plan  of  Reform  in  Parliament.  On 
diis  au^eet  he  had,  from  Mriy  lift,  entered  with  great  warmth  into  Uie  feelings  of 
his  father,  and  had  twice  before  (in  1782  uid  1783)  moved  similar  resolutions,  vap- 
ported  by  able  speeches,  though  without  success.  He  now  took  it  up  as  minister. 
His  plan  was  to  disfranchise  thirty-six  decayed  boroughs  (making  due  compensation 
to  the  owners),  and  transfbr  the  reprMentation,  ooniuting  of  neariy  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, to  the  conntiea  and  unrepreaented  large  towns.  He  dao  proposed  to  »tend  the 
right  of  Toting  in  popnloas  places  to  die  inhabitants  in  gnteml.  Mr.  Fox  s^nuonsty 
resisted  t)ie  proposed  compensation,  and  the  friends  of  refbrm  being  thus  divided,  tf  r. 
Pitt  was  beaten  by  a  majority  of  248  to  174.  As  he  never  brought  up  the  subject 
again,  he  has  been  accused  by  some  of  insincerity ;  but  we  leam  his  true  feelings 
from  a  teonrd  in  the  diary  of  Mr.  'Vniberforee :  <'  At  iHtt's  all  the  day.  It  (refbrm) 
goes  on  well :  sat  up  late  chatting  witii  Pitt,  who  has  good  bopes  of  the  Ooontry — 
noble  and  patriotic  heart !  To  town  (next  day)— House — Parliamentary  Beform^ 
terr^ly  disappointed  and  beat."**  It  is  not  sniprising  that,  af^er  being  defeated 
three  times,  he  should  be  in  no  haste  to  revive  the  subject  again,  especially  as  the 
King  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  measure ;  nor  does  it  show  any  want  of  nncerity 
in  his  eariy  eflints,  that  he  afterward  <dumged  his  views  as  to  die  expedieney  of  agi- 
tating the  question.  Even  Lord  Brougham,  with  all  his  disposition  to  censure  Mr. 
Pitt,  says,  "  the  alarms  raised  by  the  French  Kerolution,  and  its  cognate  excitement 
among  ourselves,  justified  a  reconsideration  of  the  opinions  originally  entertained  on 
our  pariiamentary  system,  and  might  indnce  an  honest  alteration  of  diem."" 

At  this  time,  also,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  two  measnres  which  the  reader  may  recolleot 
as  denounced  in  bitter  terms  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  on  the  Nabob  of  Arcot's 
Debts.**  Neither  of  them  deserved  these  censures.  The  first  related  to  fees  in  the 
public  offices,  and,  instead  of  being  designed  "  to  draw  some  resource  oat  of  the  crumbs 
dropped  from  tiie  trenchos  of  penury,"  was  intended  to  abolish  sinecuroi  which,  in 
•ome  eases,  yielded  £16,000  a  year.  The  tnll  was  .passed  almost  unanimously,  and 
proved  highly  useful.  The  other  was  intended  to  give  Ireland  the  benefits  of  free 
trade.  Every  one  now  sees  that  Mr.  Pitt's  plan  was  wise  and  salutary.  Lord  Camp- 
bell speaks  of"  the  propositions  for  commercial  union  with  Ireland,  which  do  so  much 
bonor  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  not  only  show  diat  he  was  disposed  to  govern 
that  country  with  justice  and  liberality,  but  that,  being  the  first  disciple  o£  Adam 
Smith  who  had  been  in  power,  he  thoroughly  understood,  and  was  resolved  to  carry 
into  effect,  the  principles  of  firee  trade.""  He  was  defeated,  however,  partly  through 
tbe  clamor  raised  by  the  English  traders  and  manufacturers,  and  partly  by  the  uu- 
fimnded  jealousy  of  thb  Irish.  Moore  says,  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan,  "  the  acceptance 
of  the  terms  then  fnoflbred  by  the  minister  might  have  averted  mndh  of  the  evil  <^ 
which  she' [Ireland]  was  afterward  the  victim."** 

In  1786,  Mr.  Pitt  brought  forward  his  celebrated  plan  for  paying  the  national  debt 

"  LivM  of  the  CfaaseeUois,  vol.     p.  561. 

M  Lord  OompbeU  gives  a  leUer  from  hard  Oamdea  on  this  sobjaot,  which  be  says  "  ■fibidi  simnf 
evidence  of  the  Premier's  sincerity."— Livea  of  the  Cbaneellon,  vol.  v.,  p.  333. 

"  Sketch  of  Pitt.— Stateimen  of  the  Timea  of  Geoise  HL  See  page  333-3. 

n  Lives  of  the  CbaneeUors,  vol  v.,  p.  569.  »  Vol.  i.,  p.  331. 
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of  £239,000,000,  l^meuu  of  a  Sinking  Fund.  The  suggestkni  ouae  firom  Dr.  Price, 
who  offered  three  ichemee  to  the  miniiby ;  and  it  has  often  Been  nid  that  Hr.  Pitt 
"chose  the  worst."  True  it  is  that  on  the  other  two  the  debt  would  have  been  paid 
sooner,  but  they  were  more  complicated,  and  required  an  annual  outlay  to  begin  with, 
which  Mi.  Pitt  clearly  saw  the  country  could  never  endure.  He,  therefore,  chose  the 
plan  which,  though  less  expeditious,  was  the  only  me  he  deemed  practicable.  It 
was  ibnuded  on  the  fact  that  he  had  a  twrplus  leTenne  of  £900,000  a  year.  To 
this  £100,000  might  he  added  iitam  taxes  without  bnrdeniug  the  country ;  and  "  this 
sum  of  one  milli<Hi  a  year,  improved  at  compound  interest  by  being  regularly  invested 
in  public  stocks,  would,  in  twenty-eight  years,  amount  to  four  millions  a  year  at  the 
supposed  interest  of  five  per  cent. ,  a  sum  which  would  pay  oS  one  hundred  millioas  of 
three  per  cents."  The  scheme  was  professedly  founded  on  the  c(»itiananee  of  peace. 
While  this  remained,  the  surplus  cmild  he  relied  aa  wi^nt  addii^  any  new  debt ; 
and,  as  the  nations  of  Europe  seemed  tired  of  war  after  the  nhansUng  contest  firam 
which  they  had  just  escaped,  Mr.  Pitt  not  unnaturally  hoped  that  England  might  en- 
joy so  long  a  season  of  repose  as  to  place  her  Sinking  Fund  on  high  and  safe  gronnd 
before  the  occurrence  of  another  war.  But  tmfortunately,  within  seven  years,  there 
commenced  the  most  tenibla  ccmflict  in  which  the-oonntrywaseTeraig^ged.  The 
surplus  failed ;  and,  though  the  form  of  a  Sinking  Fund  was  kept  np,  it  became  from 
this  time  a  mere  bubble — paying  a  debt  with  one  hand  while  borrowing  with  the 
irther.  This  was  not  the  Sinking  Fund  devised  by  Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  Pitt.  If  the 
peace  in  Europe,  had  been  as  lasting  then  as  since  the  fall  of  Bonaparte,  and  the 
original  plan  had  been  faithfully  cuiied  out,  the  fund  would  probably  hy  this  time 
have  extinguished  a  large  part,  if  not  the  whde,  of  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  Pitt's  Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  in  1787,  was  the  first  step  on  the  part 
of  Englwd  toward  those  enlarged  principles  of  national  intercourse  which  now  so 
generally  prevail.  His  armament  against  France,  the  same  year,  in  behalf  of  Hol- 
land, was  applauded  by  all;  that  against  Spain,  in  1790,  was  ultimately  approved 
by  Mr.  Fox  ;**  that  agiUnst  Russia,  in  1791,  was  promptly  and  wisely  given  up  (as 
already  stated)  when  the  voice  of  the  nation  declared  sgsinst  it.** 

The  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  exciting  question  of  the  Kegency  has  already 
been  stated  in  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Fox  the  measures  he  then  proposed  now  form 
an  acknowledged  part  of  the  constitutional  law  on  this  subject.  His  change  of  policy 
in  regard  to  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  mentioned  in  the  memoir  <tf  Mr. 
Burke.*"  Mr.  Wilberforce  always  ascribed  it  to  a  growing  conviction  of  Mr.  Hastings' 
guilt ;  but  the  personal  considerations  referred  to  in  the  memoir  are  believed  by  moot 
persons  to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  with  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and 
in  1792  made  the  most  eloquent  speech  on  this  subject  ever  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons."  Lord  Brougham  speaks  of  him  in  the  harshest  terms  for  not  making 
tlus  a  ministerial  question,  and  compelling  his  adherents  to  unite  with  him  at  once 
in  a  vote  for  suppressing  the  traffic.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  a  great 
moral  question  of  this  kind  ought  ever  to  be'  carried  by  mere  force.  Years  of  inquiry 
and  argument  are  often  necessary  to  make  the  removal,  even  of  enonnous  abuses, 
either  permanent  or  useful.  The  King  and  his  whole  family  remained  to  the  last, 
strenuous  oppwents  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Most  of  the  nobility,  for  a 
long  time,  had  the  same  feehngs  ;  and  nearly  all  the  mercantile  interest  of  the  king- 
dom rented  it  for  many  years  with  their  utmost  strength.  Some  of  the  ablest  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  colleagues  were  vehemently  opposed  to  what  they  regarded  as  a  rash  and 
impracticable  scheme,  while  they  professed  a  sincere  desire  for  a  gradual  abolition 

■*  See  page  508.  •*  See  page  501.  See  page  45L. 

Bee  psge  SSS.  «  Bee  page  579. 
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of  the  traffic.  It  certainly  does  honor  to  Mr.  Pitt,  that,  under  these  ciicumBtaaees, 
he  never  wavered  or  shrunk  back.  He  gave  Mr.  Wilberforce  all  the  influence  of  his 
jMsrsonal  and  official  character ;  he  spoke  and  voted  for  immediate  abolition.  If  he 
had  gone  iarther,  and  attempted  wlut  Xjoid  Broug^haxh  oondfflooiu  him  to  bitterly  ibr 
not  doing,  he  would  foobably  have  pat  an  end  at  imoe  to  his  mmistry,  vitbont  the 
slightest  advantage,  and  perhaps  with  serious  detriment,  to  the  cause  he  had  e^xmsed. 

In  1791,  it  became  the  duty  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  frame  a  new  Constitution  for  Canada. 
He  did  it  upon  wise  and  liberal  principles.  He  forever  took  away  the  question  which 
led  to  the  American  war,  that  of  taxing  the  colonies  for  the  sake  of  revanue.  The 
British  Parliament  now  exprosly  relinquished  the  ri^t  of  laying  any  taxes  except 
for  the  regulation  of  trade  (to  which  the  Americans  were  always  ready  to  submit) ; 
and,  in  order  to  guard  this  pcanX  more  fully.  Mr.  Fitt  provided  that  the  proceeds  even 
of  these  taxes  should  go  to  the  provincial  assonbliea,  and  not  to  fhe  goreininent  at 
hnne.   It  was  moeh  for  George  III.  to  make  snoh  ooooesrions. 

The  financial  measores  of  Mr.  Fitt,  during  the  period  under  review,  were  highly 
Bucces^ul.  He  took  the  government  at  the  end  of  Lord  North's  wars,  with  an  un- 
funded debt  of  thirty  millions  sterling,  and  a  national  income  wholly  imequal  to  the 
eqense  of  even  a  moderate  peace  establishment.  There  were  large  claims  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  favw  o£  the  American  Loyalists ;  there  was  a  system  of  enoimous  fraud 
in  the  collection  of  the  public  revenues  to  be  searched  out  and  collected ;  there  wen 
permanent  arrangements  to  be  made  for  oommercial  intercourse  with  America  and 
some  countries  of  Europe ;  and  the  vast  concerns  of  India,  all  resting  back  on  the 
treasury  at  home,  were  to  be  reduced  to  order  and  placed  on  a  new  foundation.  In 
carrying  out  his  jdans,  he  had  to  fight  his  way  at  every  step  against  the  acntest  and 
most  eloquent  men  of  England ;  and  he  did  it  under  tlw  disadvantage  of  Jiaving  no 
common  ground  of  argument  on  which  to  meet  them,  since  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
principles  of  Adam  Smith,  while  the  popular  maxims  and  prejudices  of  the  day  were 
all  on  their  side.  Within  five  years  the  debt  was  funded  and  reduced  five  millions 
of  pounds,  notwithstanding  the  expense  of  two  armaments,  and  other  outlays  to  the 
amount  of  hz  millions.  An  entire  and  most  beneficial  change  was  made  in  the  man- 
ner of  collecting  the  customs  and  auditing  the  public  accounts,  requiring  more  than 
three  thousand  distinct  resolutions  of  Parliament  to  carry  the  plan  into  efiect.^  Un- 
der this  system,  the  pubhc  revenue  went  on  gradually  increasing,  until  early  in  1792 
he  "  felt  justified  in  proposing  a  repeal  oi  the  most  burdensome  imposts,  and  an  ad- 
dition ci  £400,000  to  the  annual  million  already  appropriated  as  a  Sinking  Fund. 
In  respect,  then,  to  the  first  eight  years  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  it  was  not,  per> 
haps,  too  much  for  Mr.  Gibbon  to  say,  that  "  in  all  his  researches  in  ancient  and 
modem  history,  he  had  nowhere  met  with  a  parallel — with  one  who  at  so  early  a  pe- 
riod of  life  had  so  important  a  trust  reposed  in  him,  which  he  had  discharged  with 
go  much  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  kingdom." 

We  now  come  to  the  course  adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  respecting  the  Revoluticm  in 
France  and  a  war  with  that  country.  This,  as  Lord  Brougham  remarks,  "  is  the 
main  charge  against  him."  It  is  obvious  that,  whatever  may  have  been  his  errors 
on  this  subject,  he  had  every  possible  motive  to  desire  the  continuance  of  peace.  On 
this  d^iended  all  his  plans  of  finance,  and  especially  the  success  of  his  Sinking  Fund, 
to  which  he  looked  as  the  proudest  memorial  of  his  greatness  as  a  statesman.  That 
he  did  ardently  desire  it,  no  one  donbts ;  and  so  sanguine  were  his  expectations,  that 
he  remarked  in  the  House  of  Commons,  about  the  middle  of  1792,  "  England  had 
never  a  fairer  prospect  of  a  long  continuanee  of  peace.  I  think  we  may  cnifidently 
reckon  upon  peace  for  ten  yean."  Hr.  Burke  had  previously  expressed  similar  views. 

*  See  Frettytnan'i  Lifs  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  SIS;  Belahsm's  Memtrfis  of  tha  Brngn  rf  Gaoiyi  ITU-, 
vi^  IT.,  p.  133 ;  Wade's  Biituh  Hirtory,  p.  559. 
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Ttnglmil  had  BO  knger  any  thing  to  fou  fimm  hn  h«reditai7  linL  "  Fnnoe,"  sud 
he,  "  in  A  pi^tieal  light,  ii  to  be  oHHidned  «■  es^p»a^ed  o«t  irf'the  syatem  ctf  B«> 
lope."  At  thii  mnneitt  (July  25th,  1792)  Amtria  and  Pmnia  invaded  France  few 
the  avowed  pmpoBe  of  reatoring  Lonii  XVI.  to  all  hii  rightB  as  an  absolnte  DHmaich. 
It  ifl  nnneceuaxy  to  iay  that  thii  itep  kindled  the  fin  which  aoon  after  wn^iped  the 
whole  of  Bnnpe  in  one  genml  oonftagntum.  Bat  it  ii  now  known  that  Englaiid 
had  no  privity  or  oonoam  in  tiib  inmiion.  On  ihe  emtrary,  Mr.  Fttt  declined  all 
c(nnmttnieation  with  Anstria  on  the  mhject,  and  declued  to  Prana  his  nnalteraUe 
resolution  to  maintain  neutrality  and  avoid  all  interference  with  the  intenud  oon- 
oems  of  FranoB."  It  it  liso  known  that,  some  months  after,  he  endeavored  to  put  a 
atop  to  the  oontest,  by  " negotiatiDg,"  in  the  wocds  <^ Mr. Wilbeifiaw,  "with  the 
prinnpal  Bnrc^iean  powen  for  the  pnipoae  of  obtaining  a  joint  lefirasrattatkn  to 
France,  assuring  her  that  if  she  would  formally  engage  to  keep  within  her  own  lim- 
its, and  not  molest  her  n^hbois,  idie  should  be  soflered  to  settle  her  own  intern^ 
govemxnnit  and  ecmstitntion  without  interfer^ce.'"*  This  negotiation  was  Indcm 
<^in  the  midst  the  exeentiim  of  Louis  XTI.,  and  Mr.  Pitt  thus  failed  in  his  efibrts 
to  anest  tiie  war  on  the  Coitinflnt. 

When  the  French  drove  out  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  they  seized,  in  turn,  on 
the  Austrian  Netheriands,  early  in  November,  1792.  Here  arote  the  first  point  cS 
eollision  between  England  and  France.  The  Republican  rulers  forced  the  passage 
of  the  RiTBt  Scheldt  from  the  Netherlands  down  to  the  sea.  This  river  had  been 
dosed,  under  the  {mmsions  of  the  treaty  of  Wes^halia,  for  a  eentury  and  a  half,  oat 
of  regard  to  ^  rights  of  Holland,  through  which  it  flows,  and  Bngland  was  bonnd 
by  treaty  to  defend  those  rights.  A  second  point  of  collision  was  the  French  Decree 
of  Fraternity,  passed  November  19, 1792,  by  the  National  Assembly,  declaring  that 
the  Freneh  "  would  grant  fratem^  and  amstance  to  all  those  pei^e  who  i^sh  to 
{oocure  liberty,  and  charged  the  executive  power  to  send  orders  to  their  genosb  to 
give  assistance  to  such  people  as  have  suffered,  or  are  now  snSering,  in  the  cause  of 
liberty."  This  was  considered  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  the  monarchies 
of  Bun^  and  a  direct  call  upon  their  sul^eeta  to  rise  in  rebellion.  It  was  btxnight 
home  to  Bngland  by  the  faet,  that  delegates  from  socaetiea  in  London  and  elsewhere, 
otmsisting  many  thousands,  were  received  at  the  bar  of  the  French  National  Con- 
vention nine  days  af%er  the  publication  of  this  decree,  where  they  declared  their  in- 
tention to  "  adopt  the  French  form  of  government,  and  establish  a  National  Convea- 
tion  in  Great  Britain."  The  President  of  the  Convention  replied  in  very  significant 
terms :  "  Et^^alty  in  Enmpe  is  either  destroyed  or  on  the  point  of  perilling ;  and  the 
Declaration  Rights  placed  by  thb  ride  d£  thrones  is  a  devouring  fire  which  will 
oimsume  them.  The  festinl  which  you  have  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution is  the  prelude  to  the  festival  of  nations  /"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  French, 
at  this  time,  expected  a  revolution  in  Bngland. 

These  aggreanooi  and  insults  would  have  justified  the  English  government  in  de> 
manding  ample  reparation.  Bat  there  was  a  difficulty  as  to  the  mode  of  negotiatin|r. 
When  Louis  XYI.  was  made  a  prisoner  of  the  Convention  by  the  events  August 
10th,  1792,  his  government  ceased,  and  Mr.  Pitt  recalled  the  English  embassadw 
from  Puis,  and  autpended  the  functions  of  M .  Chauvelin,  the  French  embassador  at 
London.  How,  then,  were  the  two  countries  to  communicate  ?  This  soon  after  be- 
came a  praotiaal  qaeetion.  Bngland  began  to  arm,  which  she  might  reasonably  do 
under  existing  circnmstances.  The  French  government  instructed  H.  Chauvelin* 
who  remained  at  London,  to  demand  whether  this  armament  was  directed  against 
Fkanoe,  tendering  at  the  lame  time  an  explanation  of  the  Decree  of  Fiaterai^  aa 

"  See  Us  slateBiaiils  on  this  Riljee^  page  Sll. 

■*  See  Life,  psge  125,  Fbiladelpllim  editioa.   See,  slao,  page  61S  of  ttdi  vobuub 
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not  aimed  at  England,  and  proposing  to  negotiate  ia  zolatios  to  the  Scheldt.  'What 
was  Mr.  Fitt  now  to  do  ?  No  one  would  expect  him  instantly  to  recognize  the  Na* 
tional  Conveation  w  dejure  the  goverament  of  Fnuce.  Mr.  Fox  proposed  to  treat 
with  them  as  'dia  geiermnAnt  de  fatOo;  hoi  this  is  a  distinotiiai  which  has  spmqg 
up  diiefiy  since  the  French  Berokitioa,  aad  it  is  easy  to  see  how  stnng  a  repugnance 
George  III.  and  most  of  the  English  most  have  &lt  to  any  recognition  of  the  new 
government,  while  they  held  their  Kin^  as  a  prisoner,  and  were  calling  on  the  suIh 
jeets  of  every  other  monarch  in  Europe  to  join  with  them  in  rehellion.  Mr.  Fitt  took 
a  middle  cooise.  He  did  not  refnae  to  ocnnnwnioate  with  the  Frent^  rolers,  hnt  he 
declined  to  zeoeiTe  the  paper  of  M.  Chanvelin  as  "  an  official  cranmnnieation."  H» 
did,  however,  r^y  "  under  a  form  neither  regular  nor  official,"  telling  him,  "  If 
France  is  really  desirous  of  maintaining  friendship  and  peace  with  England,  she. 
must  show  herself  disposed  to  renounce  her  views  of  aggression  and  aggrandiaement^ 
and  confine  herself  withjn  her  own  tenitoiy,  without  iaaulting  other  gorenunents, 
without  diatnrhittg  their  tranqnilli^,  without  violating  their  nghU."  Vitiiin  Itm 
than  a  month  the  Ring  of  France  was  heheaded.  U.  Chauvslin,  whose  functions 
had  heen  suspended  duiiog  the  imprisonment  of  IxMiis,  was  now  diunissed  and  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom ;  and  umm  days  after,  France  declared  war  against  England. 
Suc^  ia  an  exact  r^neaentation  ^tfae  &cts.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  Ur, 
Fitt  did  not  adopt  the  couae  reooouncBded  by  Ur.  FoXt  Md  thai  take  fitom  France 
all  pretense  of  putting  him  in  the  wrong.  But  in  passing  a  sentence  on  his  conduct 
we  are  not  to  be  influoiced  by  our  knowledge  of  the  result  He  acted  under  the 
prevailing  delusion  that,  even  if  war  took  place,  it  could  not  be  severe  or  calamitous. 
"  It  must  certainly  be  ended,"  said  he  to  a  fiioid,  **  in  one  or  two  eampaigsa."  He 
acted  as  moat  men  act  who  feel  stnmg,  ia  dealing  with  those  wh«n  they  eonsidflr  v 
weak.  He  acted,  also,  under  the  belief  (which  subsequent  events  proved  correct) 
that  the  French  were  insincere  in  their  disavowals,  that  they  only  wished  to  gain 
tinui.  The  French  Minuter  of  War  is  now  underatood  to  have  said  at  this  juncture, 
**  We  have  three  hundred  thooswd  mm  in  anns,  and  we  most  make  them  march  u 
far  away  aa  ibeir  legs  will  cany  them,  or  they  will  return  and  out  our  throats." 
Fmn  the  moment  of  theur  triumph  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  pt^cy  of  the 
French  government  was  wax.  On  the  other  hand,  Greorge  III.  and  the  great  body 
oilho  English  people  were  equally  bent  on  fighting.  "  If  a  stop  is  not  put  to  French 
principles,"  said  he,  "  there  iidll  not  be  a  king^  left  in  Enn^  in  a  few  years."**  The 
only  stop  ^n  Uwnght  of  was  to  shut  out  these  piinoiideB  by  war,  and  to  put  down 
the  authors  of  them  as  enemies  of  the  human  race.  "Had  ICr.  Fitt  raised  to  go 
to  war,"  says  a  late  writer,  who  was  by  no  means  firimdty  to  his  measures,  "  he 
would  have  been  driv^  from  power  by  the  united  voice  of  king  and  people  ;  and  his 
mccesBor,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  would  have  been  conpelled  to  pursue  the  course 

policy  whi<^  was  only  reluctantly  followed  by  that  celebrated  statesman."*  The 
war,  therefore,  was  not  Mr.  Pitt'a  wsx ;  it  was  equally  the  w«x  of  the  Bn^ish  and 
of  the  French  nation. 

As  to  "  Fraich  prindples,"  which  were  an  object  of  so  much  terror  to  the  King, 
they  had,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent,  gained  a  foothold  among  the  pnii^Hling  and  lower 
dases.  Faine'i  Eights  of  Man,  and  other  publications  of  a  still  more  radical  char- 
acter, were  widely  ciroulated ;  and  it  haa  nnoe  been  stated  on  high  authority,  that 
"  the  soldiers  were  every  where  tampered  with."  "  Yon  have  a  great  estale,"  said  aw 
of  these  radical  reformers  to  General  Lambton ;  "we  shall  soon  divide  it  among  us." 
"Yon  will  presently  spend  it  in  liquor,"  replied  the  general,  "  and  what  will  yon  do 
Ifanal"   "Vfbjt  then  v»  wiU  ddvide  ogam/*' 


*i  MchelFt  BeooUMliiHU  of  Geo^  m.,  p.  400. 
»  Wade's  Sti^  Hutoiy.  p.  573. 
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Between  1793  *and  1795  very  itringent  meaaures  were  adopted  for  putting  down 
this  spirit.  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  as  already  stated  in  the  memoir  of  Mr. 
Fox,  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  imponng  severe  restricticms  on  the  holding 
of  political  meetings,  and  giving  a  wider  extent  to  the  dime  of  treason.  They  were 
designed,  hovevw,  only  as  temporary  measures,  and  were  limited  to  three  yem. 
Still,  they  brought  great  reproach  on  Mr.  Pitt,  though  it  now  appears  that  th^  origin- 
ated not  with  him,  but  with  the  followers  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  been  recently  bronglit 
into  the  ministry.  Lord  Campbell,  speaking  of  this  period,  says, "  Kow  began  that  sys- 
tem of  policy  for  the  repreBsion  of  Fraich  principles,  which  has  caused  the  period  in 
which  it  prevailed  to  be  designated,  in  the  language  of  exaggeration,  'the  Reign  oT 
Terror.'  I  think  the  system  was  unwise,  and  that  Lord  Loughborough  is  chiefly  an- 
swerable for  it.  I  am  afraid  that,  if  he  did  not  originate,  he  actively  encooraged  it, 
and  that  he,  as  the  organ  of  the  alarmist  party,  forced  it  upon  the  reluctant  Prime 
Hinister.  Pitt  had  not  only  come  forward  in  public  life  on  the  popular  side,  but  1 1» 
lieve  that  his  propennties  continued  liberal,  and  that,  if  he  could  have  fulfilled  hii 
wishes,  he  would  have  emancipated  the  Catholics— he  would  have  abolished  elaveiy 
•~-he  would  have  established  free  trade — and  he  would  have  reformed  the  Honse  of 
Commons.  His  regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  he  had  evinced  by  carrying  Foi'b 
Libel  Bill  by  the  inflnenoe  o£  government,  notwitliBtandittg  the  furious  o^xnition  of 
liord  Chancellor  Thurlow.  He  was  likewise  partienlariy  advene  to  any  atringent 
measures  against  reformers,  being  aware  that,  having  himself  very  reocatly  belonged 
to  that  body,  he  would  appear  rather  in  an  invidious  light  as  the  persecutor  <^  his  fo^ 
mer  associates.  But  he  found  that  he  could  not  adhere  to  constitutional  lavs  ud 
constituti<mal  practices,  without  the  disruption  of  his  administratioit."*  Daring  tlu 
period,  also,  occurred  those  state  trials,  arising  ont  of  some  wild  attempts  atpariii' 
mentary  reform,  in  which  Erstdne  was  so  much  distinguished.  Some  reproach  hu 
fallen  upon  Mr.  Pitt  for  allowing  them  to  go  on.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  atste- 
ment  of  Lord  Campbell,  that  "Lord  Loughborough  was  the  principal  adviser  of  them. 
He  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  wildest  apprehensitKiB  of  Burke,  he  feared  tbtt 
any  weoaragement  to  paxliamentaxy  leform  was  tantamount  to  rebelli<n ;  and  he 
believed  that  general  bloodshed  would  be  saved  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  indiridnali. 
*  *  *  When  the  plan  was  first  proposed  of  arresting  the  members  of  the  Corresponding 
Society,  and  proceeding  capitally  against  them,  it  is  said  that  Pitt,  who  had  studied 
the  law,  expressed  some  disapprobation  of  the  notion  of '  conBtructire  treason,'  hat 
he  did  not  like  to  rely  npon  the  oljeotion  that  the  Dute  of  Blchmond  and  faimaelf 
had  supported  nmilar  dootrines,  and  no  doubt  in  his  heart  he  believed  that,  rmia 
the  pretense  of  parliamentary  reform,  deeper  designs  were  now  carried  on.  The  At- 
torney and  Solicitor  General,  being  consulted  by  the  Cbancellor,  gave  an  opinion  that 
the  imputed  conspiracy  to  change  the  form  of  government  was  a  compassing  of  the 
King's  death  within  the  meaning  <^  the  statute  of  Edward  m. — and  the  King 
self,  wpaa.  this  f^tinion,  was  eager  for  the  prosecatiiaa.  So  in  an  evil  hour  an  <ada 
was  made  that  they  should  be  instituted,  and  warrants  were  signed  for  the  sirat 
of  the  supposed  traitors."  "  Happily,  English  juries,"  adds  Lord  Campbell,  "  and  the 
returning  sober  sense  of  the  English  people,  at  last  saved  pubhc  liberty  &om  the  giest 
peril  to  which  it  was  then  exposed."  *  *  *  "  To  the  credit  of  Geo^  III.,  when  the 
whole  sulgect  was  understood  by  him,  he  igoioed  in  the  acquittals,  and,  laying  all  the 
blame  on  the  CfaaneeUor,  he  said, '  Yon  have  got  us  into  the  wrong  box,  my  Lord,  yon 
have  got  us  into  the  wrong  box.  Conftniotive  treason  won't  do,  my  Lord,  constnK- 
tive  treason  won't  do.*"" 

Mr.  Pitt  saw,  within  three  years  fixim  the  commencement  of  the  war,  how  idle  it 
was  to  think  of  refusing  to  xeeognize  the  Fimoh  Republic  ai  forming  part  of  thepo' 
"  Lives  of  the  ahuHellon,  vol.  tL,  p.  SS4.  **  Id.  ib.,  p.  SM- 
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litical  system  of  Europe.  She  had  extorted  that  recognition  from  all  around  her  at 
the  point  of  the  hayonet,  and  had  nearly  doubled  her  territory  and  dependencies  at 
the  expense  of  her  neighbors.  He  therefore  brought  down  a  message  from  the  King, 
acknowledging  her  goremment  ai  eBtabUshed'iuier  the  Directory  in  October,  1795, 
and  in  October,  1796,  sent  a  plenipotentiary  to  Paris  ivith  proposals  of  peace.  His 
terms  were  highly  liberal.  He  offered  to  ratora  the  oonquests  he  had  made  finm 
France,  being  all  her  rich  oolonim  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Teomving  nothing  in 
return,  and  only  asking  for  Austria,  as  the  ally  of  England,  a  similar  restoration  of 
the  territory  which  had  been  wrested  from  her  by  the  Frmoh.  This  ib»  Directory 
refiued,  and,  after  a  shot  negotiation,  oidered  the  BngHih  embusador  to  quit  Paiis 
in  twenty-fbnr  honrs. 

The  nert  year,  1797,  was  one  of  the  darkest  Beaaons  that  England  had  known  finr 
centuries.  In  April,  Austria  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  leaving  the  English  to 
cany  on  the  contest  single-handed  ;  and  at  the  moment  when  this  intelligence  ar- 
rived, a  mntiny  had  broken  out  in  the  fleets  both  at  the  I^ore  and  Spithead,  more 
extensive  and  threatening  tiian  hu  ever  oeoaind  in  the  English  navy ;  while  Ire- 
land -was  on  the  brink  of  rebellion,  and  actually  had  deputies  in  Franoe  soliciting 
the  aid  of  her  troops.  Never  were  the  funds  so  low,  even  in  the  worst  periods  of  the 
American  war.  These  events  were  ushered  in  by  the  greatest  calamity  that  can 
befall  a  commercial  people,  a  drain  of  specie  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  war, 
which  endangered  the  whole  bankii^f  ^stem  of  the  conntiy.  Whether  Mr.  IHtt  was 
to  blame  or  not  ibr  the  causes  which  jnoduced  this  drain,  it  is  certain  that  his  daring 
resolution  saved  the  country  in  this  alarming  crisis.  He  issued  an  order  of  the  Privy 
Council,  February  26th,  1797,  requiring  the  Bank  of  England  to  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments. He  might  have  avoided  the  personal  hazard  thus  incurred  by  throwing  ihe 
reqpimribilily  on  Parliament,  which  was  then  in  session — ^the  order,  indeed,  was  gen- 
fflnilly  considered  as  unetmstitntimal ;  but  the  case  would  not  admit  of  delay,  a 
single  night's  debate  on  such  a  question  might  have  destroyed  all  credit  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Parliament  and  the  country  justified  the  course  he  took,  while  the 
bankers  in  every  part  of  the  empire  united  to  sustain  him.    The  mutiny  was  quelled 

a  judicious  union  of  fmnness  and  concession ;  Ireland  was  held  down  for  ano&er 
year ;  and  Great  Britain,  instead  of  being  plunged  into  the  gulf  of  national  and  in- 
dividual bankruptcy  as  predicted  by  Mr.  Fox,  was  placed  on  a  vantage  ground,  which 
enabled  her  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  war  without  injury  to  her  financial  system. 
It  is  not  wcmderfhl  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Pitt  were  loud  in  their  applause  "  the 
pilot  that  weathered  the  storm." 

About  the  middle  of  the  same  year,  July,  1797,  Mr.  Pitt  renewed  his  proposals  of 
peace.  He  sent  Lord  Malmesbury  to  Lisle,  offering,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  restore 
all  his  conquests,  and,  as  Austria  was  now  out  of  the  way,  demanding  nothing  in  re- 
turn. There  were  at  this  juncture  two  parties  in  the  Directory,  one  for  peace  and 
the  other  for  war ;  and  the  negotiation  changed  its  aspect,  £nnn  time  to  time,  during 
the  two  months  its  continuance,  as  the  one  or  thA  dket  obtained  the  mastery.  It 
is  a  curious  circumstance,  showing  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  that  a  similar 
division  existed  in  his  own  cabinet ;  so  that  among  the  "  astounding  disclosures" 
made  in  Lord  Malmesbury's  diary,  we  find  that  it  was  necessary  fin  his  Lordship  to 
send  two  sets  of  dispatches  every  time  he  oommnnieated  with  his  government,  one 
of  a  more  g^ieral  nature  to  be  read  by  Lord  Loughbcnough  and  his  associate^  who 
were  bent  on  defeating  the  n^tiation,  and  the  other  for  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville, 
and  Mr.  Dun  das  !  The  violent  part  of  the  Directory  at  last  prevailed.  War  became 
the  poUcy  of  the  government,  and  Lord  Malmesbury  was  dismissed.  The  French 
were  to  be  deluded  with  new  visions  of  conquest.  Bonaparte  was  sent  to  subdue 
Egypt,  and  thus  open  a  pathway  to  India;  and  the  indiolec^HindoBtan,  with  its  hund- 
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nd  aad  fifty  miUioat  of  inhalatanti,  wm  to  beoonw  ft  tiibatuy  of  tho  BepsUie. 
Mr.  Pitt  laid  the  salgeot  befbm  FuIianMnt,  Norcmber  10th,  1797,  in  a  maiterij 
apeeoh,  which  ia  given  in  this  oolleol$an-  Parliazamt,  withont  om  diaienting  Toice, 
approved  of  hia  conduct,  and  nnilad  in  die  cmphalio  dedaxation,  "We  know  that 
great  exertiona  are  wanted ;  we  are  zeadj  to  make  them ;  and  an,  at  all  evmts. 
deteimined  to  ttond  tn  faUby  die  U«i|Ub«tiei»a]id  teUgioa  rfonr  coimti^^  The 
TpeagiB  eame  fiirwud  widi  that  noUe  ipiiit  and  vnaninuty  which  fau  alwayi  die- 
tingaished  the  BngHah  in  timea  of  great  penl,  and  luboeribed  fifteen  hundied  1}iao> 
sand  poonda,  not  ai  a  loan,  but  ai  a  volnntaiy  gift  £«  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  Diieetoiy  laated  a  UtUfl  znoze  thaik  tm  yean,  and  then  yielded  to  the  power 
of  Bonaparte,  who  niuiped  the  govenunrait,  and  became  Fiiit  Coianl  in  Daeembe^ 
1799.  He  immediately  jaepoted  a  peaoe,  and  it  waa  now  Hr.  FHt'a  turn  to  r^eet 
the  ofier.  Wounded  by  the  insolts  whidi  he  had  received  in  the  two  preceding  ne- 
gotiations, doubting  whether  tiie  powor  of  the  First  Cooiul  would  be  at  all  more  pet* 
manent  than  that  of  othen  who  had  gene  before  Um.  end  convinoed,  at  all  evnots, 
that  he  could  not  be  liiMera  in  hia  o^,  aince  die  genim  and  inteieita  of  Bonaparte 
led  only  to  war,  Ur.  Pitt  dedined  to  negotiate  m  the  ralgeet.  It  appeared  afterward, 
ai  already  stated,  that  Bonaparte  did  not  wiBh  for  peace.  When  die  question  eame 
befiffe  Fariiament,  Febmaiy  3d,  1800,  be  delivered  the  third  of  his  ipeechea  con- 
tained in  thia  volume.  It  ia  the  most  elaborate  of  all  lus  efibrts ;  and  though  wraae 
reported  than  die  other  two,  ao  far  oa  language  ia  eonooned  (Mr.  Camung,  indeed, 
aayi  diat  Hr.  Pitt  mfEMPed  more  in  thu  re^wot  dian  any  orator  of  hia  day),  it  can 
hardly  be  too  vaaek  admired  fi>r  ita  broad  and  luminoua  atatemanta,  the  eloMiieas  of 
its  reasonings,  and  the  fervor  of  ita  appeals. 

In  1800,  Mr.  Pitt  accomplished  hia  favorite  plan  of  a  legislative  anion  of  Ireland 
with  Great  Britain.  But  he  waa  unable  to  efilbct  it  without  a  distinct  intimation  to 
the  Bomen  Oatholios  that  they  ahould  reoeive,  a*  a  reward  for  their  aequieseeaoe, 
the  boon  of  emancipation  which  they  bad  been  bo  long  seeking.  He  did  this  without 
the  privity  (^the  King,  and  knowing  his  scruples  on  the  subject,  but  still  with  a  firm 
belief  that  his  Majesty,  in  attaining  so  great  an  <d^eot,  would  yield  those  scruples  to 
the  wishes  of  the  moat  enli^toied  men  in  the  hingdun.  Bat  the  moment  he  dia- 
elosed  his  plan  to  hia  eolleaguea.  Lord  Loughborough,  aayt  Lord  Campbell,  "  set  se> 
cretly  to  work,  and  composed  a  most  elaborate  aod  artful  paper,  showing  forth  the 
dangers  likely  to  arise  from  Mr.  Pitt's  plan,  in  a  manner  admirably  calculated  to 
make  an  impresuon  on  the  royal  mind."  The  King  was  thus  finrdfied  againat  die  pr»- 
posal  before  Mr.  Pitt  had  time  to  present  his  reasons ;  and,  adopting  the  course  he 
had  taken  with  the  East  India  Bill  of  Mr.  Fox,  deelazed  at  the  levee,  with  a  view 
to  have  bis  words  circulated,  "  that  he  should  consider  any  person  who  voted  for  the 
measure  proposed  by  his  minister  as  persoTtaUy  indispoied  toward  himself/"  Mr. 
Pitt  justly  considered  this  as  a  direct  exoluuon  from  the  public  service,  and  so  in- 
fanned  tho  calnnet,  January  22d,  1800,  having  held  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  be- 
tween  sixteen  and  seventeen  years.  It  waa  goiwrally  supposed  at  the  time  that  he 
retired  with  a  view  to  open  a  more  ea^  way  for  negotiating  a  peaoe  with  France. 
He  certainly  desired  peace,  but  the  circumstances  here  stated  were  the  true  cause  of 
his  withdrawing  from  the  government. 

Mr.  Addington  (afterward  Lord  Sidmonth)  sueeeeded  him,  and  Mr.  Pitt  gave  die 
new  minister  a  cordial  support  lb. 'Vnibeiforoe,  in  his  diary,  ai^  "Pitt has  really 
braved  with  a  magnanimity  unparalleled  in  a  politician,  and  ia  wiahing  to  Harm  fis 
Addington  the  best  and  strongest  possiUe  administr^on."  He  approved  of  the 
peaoe;  and  again,  when  the  rupture  took  plaoe,  he  gave  die  declaratum  of  war,  June 
18th,  1803,  his  warmest  tuppoit.  Bim  ^eech  on  thia  oeeasiaa  (whieh*  throi^h  an 
aeoident  in  tiw  gallery,  was  never  reported)  ia  aaid  by  Losd  Bconi^Mua  to  have  "  ex- 
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called  all  hia  other  pexfinnumeeB  in  vehement  and  qpiritHrtining  declamation ;  and 
thii  may  be  the  more  eaaily  believad  when  we  Imow  that  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  reply,  eaid, 
*  The  oraton  of  antiquity  would  have  admired,  frobably  would  have  envied  it.'  The 
last  half  hour  is  described  as  having  been  oue-uiihroken  torrent  of  the  most  majestic 
declamation." 

Kr.  Addingtoik  had  a  timidity  and  inertneei  which  wholly  uAfitted  him  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  The  people  were  damonnd  for  a  change  ^  ministras,  and  Ur.  Pitt 
was  again  called  to  the  head  of  affairs,  May  12th,  1804.  Lord  Brougham  has  re- 
proached him  for  accepting  office  without  insisting  upon  Catholic  emancipation ;  but 
his  former  step  had  thrown  the  King  into  a  fit  of  derangement  for  nearly  tiiree  weeks, 
a  new  agitation  of  the  sulgeot  might  have  produced  the  same  result,  and,  as  it  was 
now  obvious  that  emancipation  could  never  be  granted  daring  the  life  of  George  III., 
Mr.  Pitt,  sorely,  was  not  to  exclude  himself  from  office  on  a  mere  point  of  etiquette, 
without  the  slightest  advantage  to  the  cause.  He  now  formed  his  last  great  coali* 
tion  against  Bonaparte,  but  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  (December  2d,  1805)  was  a  death 
blow  to  his  hopes.  Wcncn  out  with  oai«  and  anxiety,  his  health  had  been  declining 
for  some  mmtha.  On  the  2lBt  of  January,  1806,  the  Bidiop  of  Lincoln  apprised  him 
that  his  end  was  approaching.  Mr.  Pitt  beard  him  with  perfect  composure,  and  aflar 
a  few  mranents,  rising  as  he  spoke,  and  clasping  his  hands  with  the  utmost  fervor, 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  throw  myeelf  e?itirdy  (laying  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  last  word) 
upoa  the  meny  of  Qodthiragh  the  merits  ^Ohrist."  He  now  arranged  alibis  sec- 
ular concerns  with  perfect  calmness,  and  died  at  a  quarter  past  firar,  Thnisday  mwn- 
ing,  the  23d  of  January,  1806,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
near  his  father  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  bis  debts,  amounting  to  £40,000,  were 
paid  by  the  public.  Mr.  WUberforce,  who  knew  him  more  intimately  than  any  other 
man,  has  ^ven  this  testimony  to  his  character :  "  Mr.  Pitt  had  his  foibles,  and  of 
coarse  they  were  not  diminished  by  so  long  a  continuance  in  office ;  hut  fin  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  most  complicated  subject  in  all  its  relations ;  for  that 
fairness  of  mind  which  disposes  a  man  to  follow  out,  and,  when  overtaken,  to  recog* 
nize  the  truth ;  for  magnanimi^,  which  made  him  ready  to  change  his  measures 
when  he  thought  the  good  of  the  country  required  it,  though  he  knew  he  should  be 
charged  with  inoonsistency  on  aooount  of  the  change ;  fi«  willingness  to  give  a  fiur 
hearing  to  all  that  could  be  urged  against  his  own  opinions,  and  to  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  men  whose  understandings  he  knew  to  be  inferior  to  his  own ;  for  per- 
sonal purity,  disinterestedness,  integrity,  and  love  of  country,  I  have  never  known  his 
equal.  Hk  strictness  in  regard  to  truth  was  astonishing,  considering  the  situation  he 
so  long  fiUed." 

In  person,  Mr.  Pitt  was  tall  and  slender  ;  his  features  were  somewhat  harsh,  but 
lighted  up  with  iutelligenoe  by  the  flashes  of  his  eye ;  his  gesture  was  animated,  but 
devoid  of  grace ;  his  articulation  was  remarkably  full  and  clear,  filling  the  largest 
roMn  with  the  volume  of  sound.  Hia  manner  of  oxtering  the  House  waa  strikingly 
indicative  at  his  absorpti<m  in  the  business  before  him.  "  From  the  instant  he  pawed 
the  doorway,"  says  Wraxall,  "  he  advanced  up  the  floor  with  a  quick  and  firm  step, 
his  head  erect  and  thrown  back,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  nor  favoring 
with  a  nod  or  a  glance  any  of  the  individnalt  seated  on  either  side,  among  whom 
many  who  possessed  £5000  a  year  would  have  been  gratified  evoi  by  so  slight  a 
mark  of  attention."  Those  who  knew  him  best  as  a  speaker  expatiated  with  delight 
on  "the  perfection  of  his  axrangement,  the  comprebennveness  of  his  reasonings,  the 
power  his  sarcasm,  the  magnificence  of  his  declamation,  the  majestic  tone  of  his 
-nnce,  the  legislative  authority  of  his  manner,  and  his  felicitous  observance  of  the 
temper  of  bis  andience."  Mr.  Canning  has  given  the  following  sketch  of  his  char 
aoter,  whioh  will  form  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  this  memoir. 
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*'  The  ohmoter  t^tfaii  iUiutrioiu  itaAeaman  eariy  paved  its  OBdeai,  Seaxoely  had 
he  attauied  the  age  at  wfatc^  iefl«etkm  oimnneiioea,  iHien  Enxope  with  aitaoiihraent 
beheld  him  filliag  the  first  plaoe  in  4fae  oonncik  of  his  country,  and  managing  the 
Tast  mass  of  its  eonoems  with  all  tfa  "rigor  and  steadiness  of  the  most  matured  wis- 
dom. Dignity — strength — discretion — ^lese  were  among  the  masterly  qnalities  o( 
his  mind  at  its  first  dawn.  He  had  been  nartuied  a  statesman,  and  Ua  knowledge 
was  of  that  kind  which  always  lay  WB&y  §n  practioal  application.  Not  dealing  in 
the  BubtletuB  of  abstract  politics,  bnt  moving  in  the  slow,  steady  procession  <^  reason, 
bis  conceptions  were  refleetivB,  and  his  views  correct  Habitnally  attuntire  to  the 
of  goTemment,  he  qwted  no  pains  to  acquaint  himself  with  whatever  was 
oomected,  howevar  minotdy,  vitti  its  piosperity.  He  was  devoted  to  llie  state.  Its 
interests  aigrossed  all  hu  rtudy  and  engaged  all  his  care.  .  It  was  the  element  alone 
in  which  he  seemed  to  live  and  move.  He  allowed  himself  bnt  little  recreation  finn 
his  labors.    His  mind  was  always  on  its  statimi,  and  its  activity  was  imramitted. 

"  He  did  not  hastily  adopt  a  measore,  nor  hastily  abandon  it.  The  plan  stn^ 
ont  by  him  for  the  pieasrvation  of  Bmope  was  the  result  of  jaophetic  wisdom  and 
profound  policy.  Bnt,  thou^  defeated  in  many  xeepects  by  the  selfish  ambitiim  and 
short-sighted  imbecility  of  foreign  powers — ^whose  rulers  were  too  venal  or  too  weak 
to  follow  the  flight  of  that  mind  which  would  have  taught  them  to  outwing  the 
storm — ^the  policy  involved  in  it  has  still  a  seoiet  operation  on  oondnot  of  sm> 
rounding  states.  His  plans  vrere  foil  of  energy,  and  the  principles  wUab  in^iad 
them  looked  beyond  the  oonseqnenees  of  the  hooi. 

"  He  knew  nothing  of  that  timid  and  wavering  cast  of  mind  which  dares  not  abide 
by  its  own  decision.  He  never  suffered  popular  prejudice  or  par^  clamor  to  turn 
him  aride  from  any  measure  which  his  d^iberate  judgment  had  adopted.  He  had 
a  proud  reliance  on  htmadf,  and  it  was  justified.  Idke  the  sturdy  wanior  leaning  m 
his  ovni  battl^az,  oonsoionB  where  hu  strengtli  lay,  he  did  not  readily  look  beyond  it. 

"  As  a  debater  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his  qpeeohes  were  logical  and  argumesit- 
ative.  If  they  did  not  often  abound  in  the  graces  of  metaphor,  or  spa^e  irith  the 
brilliancy  of  wit,  they  were  always  animated,  elegant,  and  dasaieal.  The  strength 
of  bis  orattxy  was  intoinsie ;  it  presoited  the  lidi  and  abundant  xeaomoe  of  a  dear 
disoeramoit  and  a  correct  taste.  His  speeches  are  stamped  with  inimitable  marks 
of  originality.  When  replying  to  his  opponents,  his  readiiwas  was  not  more  oonajne- 
nous  than  his  mergy.  He  was  always  prompt  and  always  dignified.  He  could 
sometimes  have  recourse  to  the  ^rtiveness  of  irony,  bnt  he  did  not  oUbm  seek  any 
other  aid  than  was  to  be  derived  from  an  arranged  and  extenuva  knowledge  of  h^ 
suljeot.  This  qualified  lum  fully  to  discuss  the  arguments  of  others,  and  fimnUy  to 
defend  his  own.  Thus  armed,  it  was  rarely  in  the  power  of  his  adversaries,  mighty 
as  they  were,  to  beat  him  from  the  field.  His  eloquence,  oecasionaUy  rapid,  electric, 
and  vehement,  was  always  chaste,  winning,  and  persuasive — ^not  awing  into  aoqm- 
esoence,  but  arguing  into  omviotion.  His  understanding  was  bold  and  ecmprelun- 
rive.   Nothing  seemed  too  remote  fiir  its  reaoh  or  too  large  fi«  its  graip. 

"  Unallured  by  disripation  and  unswayed  by  pleasure,  he  aereat  sacrificed  the  na- 
tional treasure  to  the  one,  or  the  national  interest  to  the  other.  To  his  unswerving 
integrity  the  most  authentic  of  all  testimony  is  to  be  found  in  diat  unbonnded  palfo 
confidence  which  fidlowed  him  throughout  the  whole  of  his  political  career, 

"Absorbed  as  he  was  in  the  pursuits  of  public  life,  be  did  not  n^Jeot  to  prepare 
himself  in  silence  for  that  higher  destination,  which  is  at  onoe  tiie  incentive  and  re- 
ward of  human  virtue.  His  talents,  superior  and  splendid  as  they  wcie,  never  made 
him  forgetfid  of  that  Eternal  Wisdom  from  which  they  emanated.  The  faith  and 
fiartitude  of  his  last  moments  were  affecting  and  exem]dary." 
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OP  MB.  PITT  ON  TEE  ABOUTIOH  OF  T^E  SLAVE  TRADE,  DEUVXRBS  IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  COM- 
MONS, AFHIL  9;  17«. 

IMTEOSUCTION. 

Ndmiboo*  petilioafl  ftr  Ae  aboHtioD  of  ttia  Africtn  iUts  tnda  were  prMented  to  PniiKiiieot  tt  die 
■eeeim  of  1787-&  On  tiie  9th  of  Hay,  1768,  Hr.  Pitt,  acting  for  Mr.  waberforce,  who  wti  oonfined  by 
iSneM,  moved  Aat  "  As  sobject  be  taken  up  early  the  aezt  seBuon."  Thii  was  acoOTdhgly  done  on 
the  Uth  of  Uqr,  1789,  when  Mr/  Witbeiforce  laid  open  Hie  eoonnities  of  tbu  traffic  in  a  speech  of  great 
awaplM  and  power.  So  oonclnaire  were  hi*  itatementi,  diat  Mr.  Pitt  wai  prepared  to  cany  ttuongfa 
the  maaaore  by  an  immediato  vote ;  bat  pelded.  at  laat,  to  a  demand  for  the  examination  of  witoesaea 
la  b^alf  of  the  ahiTe  men^anbi,  remarking,  however,  that  "  he  cooU  by  no  meani  snbmit  to  the  ultimate 
procnutination  of  K  important  a  buineH."  Svery  artifice  wai  now  nied  to  protract  the  inquiry.  The 
paaaioni  of  the  ooloniata  were  inflamed;  the  wealth  aodiDflaence  of  the  great  commercial  towns  engaged 
in  the  trade,  Liverpool,  Briatol,  tic,  were  arrayed  against  the  measore ;  the  revoloticm  in  St.  Domingo, 
and  the  inaorrectkm  in  Dominica,  foinisbed  plaoaible  arguments  to  alarm  the  timid ;  the  speedy  depopa- 
lattoo  <^  die  West  India  Islands,  with  the  kiss  of  seventy  miIlK»is  sterling  of  property,  was  ai:ged  as  the 
inevitable  result ;  until  die  nation  was  staggwed.  and  many  well-wishers  of  the  oaose  began  to  waver 
in  their  i^inions.  Bome  of  Mr.  Pitt's  warmest  BOpptuters  were  of  this  number,  and  especially  Mr.  Don- 
das,  with  whom  it  was  impossible  fin-  him  to  break,  so  diat  he  felt  himself  no  longer  able  to  make  it  a 
ministenal  qnestion,  or  to  insist  on  its  being  carried  as  a  measure  of  the  government.  In  the  mean  time. 
Mr.  Wilberfixce  and  hia  fiieadi  were  not  idle.  Evidence  of  the  moat  otmclaaive  kind  was  collected  from 
every  quarter,  and  presented  ia  so  dear  a  light,  as  to  reliere  the  pobUo  miod  (am  the  tanrora  which  had 
been  thnxwa  anmnd  the  sal^act^  aad  to  givs  a  hH  asbibilioB  of  Ae  aoparaDded  atradtiaa  of  the  trafle, 
as  then  actually  carried  on. 

Kariy  is  1798,  five  husdred  and  aeventeen  petitions  against  the  dan  trade  were  laid  bafbce  Parlia' 
nent;  and  on  the  Sd  of  April,  Mr.  Wflberfbrce  made  a  motion,  sop  ported  by  an  able  speech,  far  its  rat 
mediate  tuppmtion.  After  a  protracted  debate,  Hr.  Dundee  rose,  and,  declaring  himself  to  be  in  favoc 
of  the  ultimata  extiactioD  <rf  the  trade,  pleaded  for  delay,  inttsting  tliat  the  object  aimed  at  1^  Mr.  Wtl- 
berfbrce  would  be  secured  with  far  greater  ease  and  certainty  by  a  gradual  than  by  an  Immediate  abo- 
HtioB.  Mr.  Addingtcm,  the  Speaker,  followed  him  in  the  same  itraia.  This  called  forth  a  reply  from  Hr. 
Pitt  in  the  speech  before  us,  being  one  of  the  ablest  pieces  of  mingled  argument  and  eloquence  which  he 
ever  produced.  He  first  look  up  the  question  of  aepedieney,  oomparing  the  two  schemes  of  gradual  and 
immediete  abolitii» ;  and  while  he  put  down  Mr.  Dundaa  and  Mr.  Addingtan  oou^etely  on  every  pirfnt, 
be  ahowedadmiral^taet  in  ao  doing  it,  as  to  leave  ao  room  for  mortifledfbeling  or  personal  resentment 
He  dien  proceeded  to  hia  main  gnnnd,ttiat(tfrt|fiU.  "I  now  coma  to  Ariucji!  Whyougfat  the  slave 
trade  to  be  aboUshed  T  Because  ft  ia  nciifttflls  tif^Hsfsee.  How  mncli  stionger,  then,  ia  the  aqinment  for 
immediate  dtan  fin-  gradual  abolition !"  On  diia  topic  be  pat  foidi  all  hia  atrenglh,  expoaing,  in  tonaa  of 
laSty  and  in^gnant  eloquence,  the  compQoated  encmnitiea  of  a  ayttem  wUdi  had  nadft  die  fhorea  of  At 
tiea  for  ceotnriei  a  scene  of  cmel^  and  Uoodabed,  and  bcoo^t  infan^  on  die  diaraetar  of  Christian  na^ 
tkm  engaged  la  this  guil^  trafflo.  Mr.  Wilberfoioe  saja  in  his  Jooznal,  "'Windham,  who  haa  no  lore 
fiir  ntt,  tells  me  that  Vox  and  Grey,  widi  whom  be  walked  bome  (tarn  dita  debate,  agreed  In  thinking 
Pitt's  speech  one  of  ifae  moat  extnordbaiy  diaplayi  of  eloquence  di^  had  aver  faetrd.  For  die  lut 
twen^  nnnatea  be  really  aeamed  tobe  faMvbvd."— P.  111. 


SPEECH,  &0. 


Mb.  Spsakss,— -At  this  hoar  of  the  morning 
[bar  o*elook],  I  am  afraid,  air,  I  am  too  msoh 
exhausted  to  enter  so  folly  into  the  aabjeot  be- 
fon  the  committee  as  I  ooold  wish  \  but  if  my 
bodily  Btrength  ia  in  any  degree  eqoal  to  the  ta^, 
J  fed  ao  strongly  the  magnitnde  of  this  qaeation, 
that  I  am  extmidy  eameat  to  deliver  my  senti- 
ments, which  I  rise  to  do  with  more  satislaotton, 
becaose  I  now  look  forward  to  the  iaane  of  this 
bnainess  with  ccmsiderable        of  soooos*. 

The  debate  has  diit  ugbt  talnn  a  ton  ^iriueb, 


though  it  has  prodaoed  a  variety  of  new  sogges- 
tions,  has,  opon  the  whole,  oontmcted  (,nmBi«»». 
this  question  into  a  much  narrower 
p(Hnt  tbu  it  WH  emr  bronght  into  ba.  '^'■^ 
fore. 

I  can  not  aay  that  I  quite  agree  with  the  right 
bonorable  gentian  an  over  the  way  ^  _^ 

[Mr.  Fox],  for  I  am  far  from  deplor-  BuSSiwiy 
ing  all  that  has  been  sud  by  my  two  ^'^v'""" 
bonmrable  firiands  [Mr.  Dondas  and  Mr.  Addtng- 
too].  I  rather  T^oice  that  they  have  now  brongbt 
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this  robject  to  a  lair  iame ;  that  looiething,  at 
lesat,  is  already  gained,  and  that  the  qoestion  has 
t^en  altogether  a  new  coarse  this  night.'  It  is 
tnie,  a  diflerence  of  opinion  has  been  slated,  and 
has  been  arged  vith  all  the  force  of  argument 
that  coald  he  giTm  to  it.  Bat  permit  me  to  say 
that  this  difiereaoe  has  been  urged  upon  princi- 
ples very  far  removed  from  those  which  were 
maintained  by  the  opponents  of  my  honorable 
friend  [Mr.  Wilberforoe],  when  he  first  brought 
forward  his  moticm.  There  are  very  few  of 
those  who  have  spoken  this  night,  who  have  not 
tboaght  it  their  daty  to  declare  their  full  and 
entire  conourreoce  with  my  honorable  friend  in 
promoting  the  abolitioa  of  the  dare  trade  as 
their  "Itli'ff  tdgect.  However  we  may  difler 
as  to  the  tiine  and  manner  i£  it,  va  are  agreed 
in  the  abolition  itaelT;  and  my  hooMable  friends 
have  expressed  their  agreement  in  this  sentiment 
with  that  sensibility  upon  the  tubjeot,  which  hu- 
manity does  most  ondoubtedly  require.  I  do  not, 
however,  think  they  yet  perceive  what  are  the 
necessary  consequences  of  their  own  concession, 
or  follow  np  their  own  principles  to  their  just 
conelosion. 

The  point  now  in  dispute  between  ns  is  a  dif- 
TtinriiiiiT  ferenoe  merely  as  to  the  period  of  time 
■mdr  «M  which  the  abolititHi  of  the  slave  trade 
onght  to  take  place.  I  therefore  con- 
gratulate thu  House,  the  country,  and  the  world, 
that  this  great  point  is  gained.  That  we  may 
now  consider  this  trade  as  having  received  its 
condemnation ;  that  iti  sentence  ia  aeded ;  that 
tbia  oaraeofmankiiid  is  aeon  by  the  Hooae  in  its 
true  light ;  and  that  the  greatest  stigma  on  our 
nation^  obaraeter  wliloh  ever  yet  existod  is 
about  to  be  removed ;  and,  ur,  is  sUU  more 
important,  that  mankind,  I  trust,  in  general,  are 
now  likely  to  be  delivered  from  tkt  greatat  prac- 
tieal  nil  tkat  hat  tver  aJfUetid  tk*  hwnan  raet ; 
(torn  the  severest  and  most  extensive  calamity 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  world  I 

In  proceeding  to  give  my  reasons  for  concur- 
SMnnd  or  ring  with  my  honorable  friend  [Mr.  Wi]> 
^oMioB.  i,erforce]  in  his  motion,  I  shall  necessa- 
rily advert  to  those  topics  which  ray  honorable 
friends  near  me  [Dundas  and  Addington]  have 
touched  upon,  and  which  they  stated  to  be  their 
motives  for  preferring  a  gradual,  and,  in  some 
degree,  a  distant  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  to 
the  more  immediate  and  direct  measnre  now 
propoaed  to  yon.  Beginning  as  I  do,  with  de- 
claring that,  in  this  respect,  I  difir  completely 
from  my  right  honorable  friends  near  me,  I  do 
not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  I  differ  as  to  one 
observation  which  has  been  pressed  rather  strong- 

'  It  is  one  charscteristic  of  Ur.  Pitt  to  open  a  dij- 
eossion  by  Mime  itrikii^  remark  of  this  kind — some 
differoDce  between  him  and  a  preceding  speaker, 
some  distinction,  dec,  &o. — which  gives  him  an  op- 
portonit;  to  atate  bis  groond  with  great  cleameis, 
and  to  place  tbe  qaestion  on  its  tme  footing.  'Ybia 
lliraws  a  light  forward  npon  the  entire  conrse  he 
has  to  traverse,  and  ctndnoes  gready  to  that  lamin- 
ou  esLposttina  of  a  snhlect  Cir  vhfeh  he  vas  m 
modt  celebrated. 


ly  by  tbem.  If  they  can  show  that  their  propo- 
sition of  a  gradual  abolitioa  is  mora  likely  than 
oars  to  secure  the  object  which  we  have  in  view ; 
that  by  proceeding  gradually  we  shall  arrive 

more  speedily  at  our  end,  and  attain  it  with  more 
certainty,  than  by  a  direct  vote  immedi^ly  to 
abolish ;  if  they  can  show  to  the  satisfaction  both 
of  myself  and  the  committee,  that  our  proposi- 
tion has  more  the  appearance  of  a  speedy  aboli' 
tion  than  the  reality  of  it,  undoubtedly  they  will 
in  this  case  make  &  convert  of  me,  and  my  hon- 
orable friend  who  moved  tbe  qaestion.  They 
will  make  a  convert  of  every  man  among  as 
who  looks  to  this  (v^iioh  I  trust  we  all  do)  as  a 
questifHi  not  to  be  datermined  by  theoretical  prin- 
ciples or  entfaosiastie  feelings,  hat  considers  the 
praotiijahility  of  the  measure,  aimmg  simply  to 
efieot  his  objeot  in  tha  abartmt  time,  and  in  tbe 
sorest  possible  manner.'  If,  however,  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  that  our  measure  proceeds  more 
directly  to  its  object,  and  secures  it  with  more 
certainty,  and  within  a  less  distant  period ;  and 
that  the  slave  trade  wiU  on  our  plan  be  abolish- 
ed sooner  than  on  theirs,  may  I  not  then  hope 
that  my  right  honorable  friends  will  be  as  ready 
to  adopt  onr  proposition,  as  we  should  in  the 
other  case  be  willing  to  accede  to  theirs? 

One  of  my  right  honorable  friends  has  stated 
that  an  act  passed  here  for  the  aboli-  p„ii„^.^ 
tion  of  the  slave  trade  would  not  se-  ^|2i^ 
cure  its  abolition.  Now,  sir,  I  should  iIkiIbhw 
be  glad  to  know  why  an  act  trf  tbe 
British  Legislature,  enfened  by  all  those  noc- 
tiona  wfaiob  we  have  uodoabtedly  the  power  and 
tbe  right  to^>ply,  isnottobeefieotoal;  at  least, 
as  to  every  material  pm^Mtae?  Will  not  the  ex- 
ecutive power  have  tbe  same  appointment  of  the 
officers  and  the  courts  of  judkatnre,  by  which 
all  dw  oanaea  relating  to  this  subject  must  be 
tried,  that  it  baa  in  other  cases?  Will  there  not 
be  the  same  system  of  law  by  which  we  now 
maintain  a  mcmopoly  of  commerce  7  If  the  same 
law,  sir,  be  applied  to  the  prohibition  of  nahm 
the  slave  trade  which  is  applied  in  the  "J^j^ 
case  of  other  contraband  commerce, 
with  all  the  same  means  of  the  country  to  back 
it,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  actual  and 
total  abolition  is  not  as  likely  to  be  effected  in 
this  way,  as  by  any  plan  or  project  of  my  hon- 
orable friends,  for  bringing  about  a  gradual  ter- 
mination of  it.*  Bat  my  i^ervatioa  is  extreme- 
ly fortified  by  what  fell  from  my  honorable  friend 
who  spoke  last.   He  has  told  yiwi,  sir,  that  if  you 

■  It  is  hardly  nsccssaiy  to  mnaA  bow  aooa  Ur. 
Pitt  enters  (aa  in  these  dirae  sentences)  on  one  of 

those  atnplifieaiimu  by  which  he  wh  accastomed 
to  enforce  his  tbonghts,  presenting  them  in  detail 
nnder  different  aspects  npon  which  the  mind  might 
dwelt. 

*  Mr.  Pitt  was  mnch  accnatomed  to  aiigse,  u  in 
these  fiMir  seBtenoea,  by  txkmuliam  ly  takii^  all 
tbe  sappoaitknH  belonging  to  tbe  case,  and  dedn^ 
ing  the  result  The  tam  which  he  next  gives  to 
tbe  argomeot,  by  making  Mr.  Addingtco  teidfy 
against  bimseir,  is  an  instance  of  the  cxtraocdiBaiy 
■agaoi^  fin-  whhdi  he  was  dislingaished  in  siftiiv 
the  argamenti  of  odien. 
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will  have  patience  with  it  for  a  few  yean,  the 
slave  trade  moat  drop  of  itself,  from 
Em'e^^^liS'  increasing  deamess  of  the  com- 
bimxir.  modity  imported,  and  the  inoreasing 
progress,  on  the  other  hand,  of  internal  popula* 
lion.  Is  it  tme,  then,  that  the  importations  are  so 
expensiTe  and  disadvantageous  already,  that  the 
internal  popoUtion  is  even  now  becoming  a 
ofaeapflTzeMHueef  Iadt,t)ieti,if7oaleavetothe 
impcHter  no  mmm  of  importation  bat  by  smng- 
g^g,  and  if,  beNte  all  the  proMBt  diaadvant^- 
gas,  yoa  load  him  with  all  the  ohaiges  and  has- 
mrda  of  the  'nuggler,  liy  taking  oare  tlw 
laws  agaiiut  migf^iiig  are  in  this  0M6  watch- 
folly  and  ligtmnuly  enforced,  is  there  any  dan- 
ger  of  any  considerable  snpply  of  fresh  slares 
being  poared  into  the  islands  through  this  chan- 
nel ?  And  is  there  any  real  groond  of  fear,  be- 
came a  few  slaves  may  have  been  smuggled  in 
or  ont  <tf  the  islands,  that  a  bill  will  be  useless 
uid  in^eotoal  onany  soch  groond?  Theqoes- 
tion  under  these  eircnmstanoei  will  not  bMr  a 


L  Parhaps,  however,  my  honorable  friends 
Hijiawif  "*y  ****  °P  another  ground,  and  say, 
"It  is  tme  your  measure  would  shut 
out  farther  importations  more  immediately ;  but 
we  do  not  mean  to  shut  them  out  immediately. 
We  think  it  right,  on  grounds  of  general  expedi- 
eaoy,  that  thay  shonld  not  be  immediately  shut 
out."  Let  m,  thecefbra,  now  oome  to  this  qaes- 
tioa  of  the  t:^editnq/  of  making  the  abolition  dis- 
tant and  gradual,  rather  than  immediate. 

The  argnment  of  expediency,  in  my  opinion, 
like  every  other  argoment  in  this  disquisition, 
will  not  justify  the  continoanoe  of  the  slave  trade 
for  one  unnecessary  hour.  Supposing  it  to  be 
in  our  power,  whioh  I  have  shown  it  is,  to  en- 
force the  prohibition  from  this  present  time,  the 
expediency  of  doing  it  is  to  me  so  clear,  that  if 
I  went  on  this  principle  alone,  I  should  not  feel 
a  moment's  hesitation.  What  is  tbe  argument 
rap^HM  of  expediency  stated  on  the  other  side  7 
It  is  doubted  whether  the  deaths  and 
births  in  the  islands  are,  as  yet,  so  nearly  equal 
as  to  insure  the  keeping  up  a  soffioient  stock  of 
laborers.  In  answer  to  diia,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  mentioniDg  in  a  fbrmer  year  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  state  of  population  at  that  time. 
My  obaenrations  wwe  taken  from  dooomeots 
which  we  have  reason  to  judge  aatheatio,  and 
wbicb  oanied  on  the  face  of  them  the  coocln- 
Mons  I  then  stated ;  they  were  tbe  clear,  simple, 
and  obvious  result  of  a  careful  examination  vrfaich 
I  made  into  this  subject,  and  any  gentleman  who 
will  take  the  same  pains  may  arrive  at  the  same 
degree  of  satisfaction. 

These  calculations,  however,  applied  to  a  pe- 
(i.)Bi>ik*Mioii(  riod  of  time  that  is  now  four  or  five 
S^<^StoSjll!ir^  yeara  past.  The  births  were  then, 
tbm  4mAu.  general  view  of  them,  nearly 

equal  to  tbe  deaths;  and,  as  thejstate  of  popola- 
tion  waa  shown,  by  a  oonsiderable  retro^iect,  to 
be  regular^  inoreasii^,  an  exoeaa  (rf  births  moat, 
before  this  time,  have  takm  plaoa. 

Aootber  obaervatiMt  has  been  made  aa  to  tbe 


dispropntion  of  the  sexes.  This,  however,  is  a 
disparity  which  existed  id  any  mate-  (t  jTbodia 
rial  degree  only  in  former  years ;  it  ^^^^ 
is  a  disparity  of  which  the  slave  trade 
has  been  itself  the  cause,  which  will  gradually 
diminish  as  the  slave  trade  diminishes,  and  must 
entirely  cease  if  the  trade  shall  be  abolished; 
but  which,  nevertheless,  is  made  tbe  very  plea 
for  ita  continoance.  I  believe  this  dispropoitioR 
of  tbe  saxes,  taking  the  ^iriiole  number  of  the  isl- 
ands, Creole  aa  well  as  imported  Africans,  the 
latter  c£  whom  oeoanoo  all  the  diq>roporti<»i,  is 
not  now  1^  any  meang  oonsiderable. 

Bnt,  «r,  I  ako  showed  that  the  great  mortal' 
ity,  whioh  turned  the  balance  so  as  (g.)AboiitiM 
to  make  tbe  deaths  appear  more  no-  JJ^jS"*** 
merous  than  tbe  births,  arose  too  from  J^"*^^ 
the  imported  Africans,  who  die  in  ex-  ■BOOK  tbs  hn- 
traordinaiy  numbers  in  the  seasoning,  p"^"*^ 
If,  therefore,  the  importation  of  negroes  shonld 
cease,  every  one  of  tbe  causes  of  mortality  whioh 
I  have  now  stated  would  cease  also ;  nor  can  I 
conoeive  any  reason  why  the  present  number  of 
laborers  should  not  maintain  itself  in  the  West 
Indies,  except  it  be  from  some  artificial  cause, 
some  faalt  in  the  islands ;  such  as  the  impolicy 
of  thoir  governors,  or  the  oroeUy  of  the  mana- 
gers and  offioan  whom  they  employ.  I  will 
not  reiterate  all  that  I  sud  at  that  time,  or  go 
through  island  by  idand.  It  is  true  there  is  a 
difiereiaoe  in  the  eeded  islands;  and  I  state  them 
possibly  to  be,  in  some  respects,  an  excepted 
case.  Bdt  we  are  not  now  to  enter  into  tbe  sub- 
ject of  the  mortality  in  clearing  new  lands.  It 
is,  sir,  undoubtedly  another  questioD  ;  the  mor- 
tality here  is  ten-fold ;  neither  is  it  to  be  consid- 
ered as  the  carrying  on,  but  as  the  setting  on 
foot  a  5lave  trade  for  the  purpose  of  peopling  die 
colony ;  a  measure  which  I  think  will  not  now 
be  maintained.  I  therefore  desire  gentlemen  to 
tell  me  fairly,  whether  the  period  they  look  to 
is  not  now  arrived ;  whether,  at  this  hour,  the 
West  Indies  may  not  be  declared  to  have  acltuU- 
U/  attained  a  state  in  which  they  can  maintain 
tktir  population?  And  upon  the  ansrwer  I  most 
necessarily  receive,  I  think  I  ooold  mfely  teat 
the  whda  ti  the  qoesticm. 

One  honorable  gwitleman  has  rather  ingent- 
onsly  observed,  that  one  or  other  of  RkoffOMM*' 
these  two  assertions  of  ours  most  wMatim 
necessarily  be  false :  that  either  the  *^ 
population  must  be  decreasing,  whioh  we  deny, 
or,  if  the  popolation  is  increasing,  that  tbe  slaves 
must  be  perfectly  well  treated  (this  being  the 
cause  of  such  population),  which  we  deny  also. 
That  tbe  population  is  rather  inoroasiag  than 
otherwise,  and  also  that  the  general  treatment 
is  by  no  means  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  are 
both  points  which  have  been  separately  proved 
by  different  evidences ;  nor  are  ^ese  two  points 
soentirely  incompatible.  The  ill  treatment  must 
be  Teiy  gnat^  indeed,  in  order  to  diminish  ma- 
terially the  popolation  of  any  raoe  of  people. 
That  it  is  not  80  extremely  great  aa  to  do  this, 
I  will  admit.  I  will  even  admit,  if  yoa  please, 
that  thii  ohai^  may  poaubly  have  been  tome 
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timM  eugganted ;  ud  I  oartainly  think  thit 
it  q>p]iM  IflH  and  iam  u  we  oona  Manr  to  tlw 
preient  timM-* 

Bat  Ist  w  see  bow  A»  oonmdiatioB  (tf  onn, 
u  it  ii  thoogbt,  really  itwdiiBuihov 
MMttek  the  e^qdaBatioB  of  it  will  ocM^^etely 
*"  '  settle  our  zaiodi  on  the  point  in  qoes* 
tion.  Do  the  elaves  diminieh  in  numbers  ?  It 
oto  be  nothing  bat  ill  treatment  that  oaneee  the 
diminotion.  This  ill  treatawnt  the  abolition  noM 
and  will  reetnin.  In  thie  case,  therefore,  we 
oQght  to  Tote  for  the  abdition.  On  the  other 
hand,  do  you  obooee  to  any  that  the  slavea  olear- 
Ij  inoreaaa  in  nambers?  Then  yon  want  no 
importationa,  and,  in  this  case  abo,  yon  may 
■afely  vote  {or  the  abt^tioD.  Or,  if  yoa  ohooae 
to  aay,  as  the  third  and  only  other  oaae  which  oan 
be  pat,  and  whioh  perhaps  is  the  Dearest  to  the 
truU),  that  the  popolation  ii  nearly  stationary, 
and  dte  traatmeat  neitfaer  ao  bad  nor  an  good  as 
it  mi^  be  ;  then  sorely,  sir,  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied that  this,  of  all  others,  is,  on  each  of  the  two 
grooada,  the  proper  period  for  stopping  farther 
■oppUos;  for  your  popaktioii,  iriuidt  yon  own  is 
■Iraady  stationary,  will  tbtu  be  made  imdoabc- 
•dly  to  inerease  from  the  births,  and  the  good 
treUnwot  of  your  present  slaves,  whioh  I  am 
now  anppaeing  is  bat  very  moderato,  will  be 
neeeaiarily  improved  also  by  the  same  measare 
of  abolition.  I  say,  therefore,  that  Uwse  propo- 
sitions, eontradictory  as  they  may  be  represent- 
ed, are  in  truth  not  at  all  ioconsisteat,  Ivat  even 
oome  in  aid  of  each  crther,  and  lead  to  a  oonclo- 
sitHi  that  is  deoisive.  And  let  it  be  always  re- 
membered  that,  in  this  branch  of  my  argament, 
I  have  only  in  view  the  well-being  oi  the  West 
Indies,  and  do  not  now  ground  any  tUong  on  the 
African  part  of  the  qnestiiHi. 

But,  sir,  I  may  oarry  these  observations  re- 
specting the  islands  much  fardier. 
'XEtu  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  cob- 
nists,  and  it  is  then  their  indispensa- 
ble dnty  to  apptj  themselves  to  the 
oomotion  of  thoae  wioiia  ^nses  by  iriwA 
alatioa  is  rastnued.  The  most  importuit  oon- 
■eqaenoea  may  be  oqieeted  to  attend  odoiifal 
regolntions  for  this  parpose.  With  the  improve- 
ment id  internal  popolation,  the  condition  of  ev- 
ery negro  will  improvs  also;  hia  liber^  will 
advance,  or,  at  least,  he  will  be  mppnmaiaag  to 
a  state  of-  liberty.  Jiae  can  yoa  increase  the 
h^ipineas,  or  ei^end  the  freedom  of  the  negro, 
witboat  adding  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  Mfe- 
ty  of  the  iahuidB,  and  of  all  their  inhabitants. 
Thas,  sir,  in  the  place  ttf  slaves,  who  oatarally 
have  an  interest  directly  (q>posite  to  that  of  their 
masters,  and  are  therefore  viewed  by  them  with 
an  eye  of  constant  snspioion,  yoa  will  create  a 
body  9t  valo^le  citizens  and  sabjecti,  forming  a 
part  of  the  aune  oommonity,  having  a  oommon 
interest  with  their  snperim  in  the  secority  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole. 


nnud 
ibccokintel  SD>' 


*  Mr.  Pitt's  pecaliar  dasteri^  in  reply  is  here 
Aann,  in  the  sass  wiA  which  he  extricates  him- 
self frrai  diia  dUemma  and  tome  it  npen  Us  oppo> 
am*  In  die  nsxt  psngr^h. 


And  heva  let  me  add,  that  in  pnponioK  m 
joa  inereaaa  the  hapi»neas  of  these  -nwimx- 
onfwtiuwla  beings,  ymi  will  ondoubt-  ZLmSt^hL 
ediy  inoieaM  in  eAet  the  qoantity  of  ^^^^ 
their  labor  afao.  Gentlemen  tab  of  i^*^ 
the  diminotioB  «f  the  labor  of  the  iahkBda  1  I 
will  venture  to  assert  that,  even  if  in  oanseqnaooe 
of  the  abolition  there  were  to  be  some  deereaae 
in  the  nwnb«r  of  hands,  Uie  quantity  of  worh 
done,  soppoang  the  oondition  of  the  slaves  to 
improve,  would  by  no  means  diminish  in  Ae 
same  proportion ;  perhaps  would  be  far  from  di- 
minishing at  all.  For  if  you  restore  to  this  de- 
graded raoe  the  troe  feelings  of  men;  ifyoatake 
them  oat  frcun  among  the  order  of  brutes,  and 
plaoe  them  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  ho- 
man  species,  they  will  then  work  with  that  en- 
ergy which  is  natoral  to  men,  and  Aeir  khor 
wUl  be  pnxkiotive,  in  a  thoownd  wa,y%  abovs 
what  it  Im>  yet  been ;  as  the  Uwr  of  n  nan  is 
almys  nore  prodnotive  than  that  of  a  mK» 
bnite. 

It  generally  happens  ttiat  in  every  bad  oanss 
infbrmatioK  arises  ont  of  the  evidence  tu,_^ 
of  its  defeaduB  thanadves,  which 
auves  to  expose  in  one  part  or  other 
the  weakness  of  their  defense.    It  is  "" 
the  obaractaristio  at  suoh  a  cause,  that  if  it  be  at 
all  gone  into,  even  by  its  own  soj^wrtera,  it  b  h* 
able  to  be  ruined  by  the  oootrsdiotiiKie  in  whioh 
those  who  maintain  it  are  forever  involved. 

The  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Great 
Britain  sent  over  certain  queries  to  the  twt 
West  India  i^aods,  with  a  view  of  elu-  !hl^*^th, 
oidating  the  preerat  salyeot ;  and  they  j^Sj^^Ty^ 
partiotdariy  inqnired  whether  the  oe- 
groea  had  any  days  or  hoars  allotted  to  them  ia 
whioh  they  might  work  for  themselves.  The 
assemblies  in  their  answers,  with  an  air  of  gresi 
satisbction,  state  the  father  of  the  d&vee  to  be 
modmte,  and  die  West  India  ^stem  to  be  well 
oalonlated  to  pronuMe  the  donuatic  happineas  cf 
the  slaves.  They  add,  "  that  proprietors  Me  ast 
oompelled  by  law  to  allow  dieir  slaves  ai^  put 
of  ^e  Biz  woiting  days  of  die  week  for  thm- 
salves,  hot  that  it  is  die  general  ]naotiee  to  ■}• 
low  them  one  afternoon  in  every  week  out  of 
crop-time  *,  which,  with  such  boors  as  they  idiooee 
to  worit  on  Sundays,  is  time  amply  suffieieBt  fir 
their  own  purpoees."  Now,  therefore,  will  the 
negroes,  or  I  may  rather  say,  do  the  negroes 
work  for  their  own  emolument  ?  I  beg  the  com- 
mittee's attention  to  this  pobt.  The  Aseembly 
of  Grenada  proceeds  to  state — ^I  have  their  own 
wiHds  for  it,  "  that  though  the  n^^roes  are  al- 
lowed the  afternoons  of  only  one  day  in  every 
week,  they  will  do  aa  mooh  vrork  in  that  after- 
noon, when  employed  for  their  own  beoeflc,  as  in 
the  whole  day  when  employed  in  their  master's 
service." 

Now,  sir,  I  will  desire  yoa  to  bom  all  my  cal- 
onlations;  todiriidieve,ifyoniriease,  ■mmttMn 
every  wont  I  ban  said  on  the  present  £$1^^ 
state  of  popolation;  nny,  I  will  admit,  "**"«*• 
for  die  sake  of  m^wnaDt,  that  dM  mnnben  ire 
dearaasing,  and  the  piodiwtive  labor  at  preaeot 
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insnffieient  for  the  onhiTiticHi  of  those  ooaatriM; 
and  I  will  then  ask,  whether  the  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  labor  which  u  reasonably  to  be 
expeoted  from  the  improved  oonditioo  of  the 
leaves  is  not,  by  the  admission  of  the  islands 
thenuelvea,  bj  their  admissioa  not  merely  of  an 
aisnment  but  a  &ot,  br  more  than  wffioieat  to 
oonnterbalaDoe  any  decrease  wbkb  can  be  ra- 
tionalty  apprehended  from  a  defective  state  of 
their  popuiation?  Why,  sir,  a  aegro,  if  he 
wodkg  fat  himiel^  and  not  fitr  ft  mastar,  will  do 
doable  woi^  I  1^  is  their  own  aoooont.  If 
yoQ  will  believe  the  planters,  if  you  will  believe 
the  Legislature  of  tlw  islands,  the  prodootive  la- 
bor  of  the  colonies  would,  in  oase  the  negroes 
worked  as  free  labwers  instead  of  slaves,  be 
literally  doabled.  Half  the  present  laborers,  on 
this  sDi^xwition,  would  suffice  for  the  whole  cul- 
tivation (tf  our  islands  on  the  present  scale  I  I 
therefore  e<»fldently  a^  the  House,  whether,  in 
considering  the  wfacde  of  this  question,  we  may 
not  fairly  look  forward  to  an  improvement  in  the 
(Kmdition  <^  these  unhappy  and  degraded  beings ; 
not  only  as  an  erent  deidrable  on  the  groaod  of 
humanity  and  political  prudence ;  but  also  as  a 
means  inoreastng,  very  considerably  indeed, 
even  without  any  inoreaaing  population,  the  pro- 
dootiTe  indostty  of  die  isluids  V 

When  gNitlemfla  m  so  nicely  balancing  the 
put  tod  fittnre  meau  of  euhivatiiig  the  planta- 
tioBa,  let  me  reqaeat  diem  to  pot  Uib  argoment 
into  the  aoale ;  and  the  mora  thqr  consider  it,  the 
more  will  they  be  satisfied  that  both  the  solidity 
of  the  principle  which  I  have  staled,  and  the 
fact  which  I  have  just  qnoted,  in  the  very  words 
of  the  Coloaial  Legislainre,  will  hear  me  out  in 
eveiy  inference  I  have  drawn.  ]  tliink  Uiey  will 
peroeiva,  also,  that  it  is  the  aadenisble  duty  of 
this  House,  on  the  groands  of  true  pcdicy,  imme- 
diately to  saaotian  and  carry  into  efiect  tliat  sys- 
tem which  insnrea  these  important  advantages ; 
in  addition  to  all  those  other  ioestimahle  blass- 
iags  which  follow  in  their  train. 

U,  there fora,  the  argument  of  expediency,  as 
axMdiMcrd*  ^PP^y'^S  *"  the  West  India  islands,  is 
■u«itu*k>-  the  test  by  which  this  question  is  to 
"""^  be  tried,  I  trust  I  have  now  establish- 
ed this  propomtion,  namely,  that  whatever  tends 
most  speedily  and  atBaObaaUj  to  meliorate  the 
oonditioB  of  die  ikvesi  is  Dndonhtedly,  on  the 
gronnd  <it  ezpedieooy,  bavii^  josCiM  oM  of  the 
question,  tlw  main  object  to  be  pnmed. 

That  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave 
Aad  AnaAn  trade  wiU  mcst  eminoitly  have  this 
^^^JftS*  effect,  and  that  it  is  tlw  only  measure 
d»<r*  from  which  this  efleot  can  in  any  con- 

siderable degree  be  expected,  are  pobts  to  which 
I  shall  presently  come ;  hut  before  I  enter  upon 
them,  let  me  notice  one  or  two  farther  cironm- 
atances. 

We  are  told,  and  by  respectable  and  well-in- 
oawcmUh-  filmed  persons,  that  the  purchase  of 
too^^!!^  °c  negroes  has  been  injurious  io- 
stead  Of  profitable  to  fte  planters 
themselves ;  so  large  a  pn^mrticn  of  these  un- 
happy wretcliea  bei^  Amnd  to  pmidi  in  dw  aea- 


Boning.  Writers  well  versed  in  this  sulgeet 
have  even  advised  that,  in  order  to  re- 
move  the  temptation  which  the  slave  ^^Sm 
trade  offers  to  expend  large  soma  in  ^S^SH^^H 
this  injudicious  way,  the  door  of  im-  pi>mwi. 
portatioo  should  be  shot.  This  very  plan  we 
DOW  propoee,  the  misdiief  of  which  is  represented 
to  be  so  great  as  to  ootweigb  so  many  other  mo- 
mentons  cooaiderBiboDa,  has  aetoalfy  been  reoom- 
m»ded  by  smne  of  dw  best  antboritiea,  h  ooe 
higUy  nqniaile  to  be  adiqpted  on  the  Tory  priiu 
dflfi  of  advantage  to  the  istaads;  not  mw^m 
that  princHple  of  general  and  politioal  advantage 
OB  which  I  have  already  touched,  bat  l«r  the  u- 
vantage  of  the  very  individuids  who  would  oth- 
erwise be  most  forward  in  porohasing  slaves. 
On  the  part  of  the  West  Indies  it  is  urged, 
"  the  planters  are  in  debt :  they  are  already  dis- 
tressed ;  if  you  stop  the  slave  trade,  they  will  be 
mined."  Mr.  Long,  the  celebrated  historian 
of  Jamaica,  recommends  the  stopping  of  impor- 
tations, as  a  receipt  for  enabling  the  plantations 
which  are  embarrassed  to  get  out  ot  debt.  I 
will  quote  his  words.  Speaking  of  the  usuricos 
terms  on  which  mootj  is  of  tea  borrowed  for  the 
purchase  of  fresh  slaves,  he  advises  "the  laying 
a  duty  equal  to  a  probiUtion  on  all  negroes  im- 
ported for  the  apaoa  of  four  or  five  years,  except 
for  re-exportation."  "Such  a  law,"  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  "woald  be  attended  with  tlw  fid- 
lowing  good  conseqaencea.  It  would  pot  an 
immediate  stop  to  these  eztortioos.  It  would 
enable  the  planter  to  retrieve  his  afiain  by  pre- 
ventiog  htm  from  nmning  in  debt,  wtfaer  1^ 
renting  or  purchasing  <^  negroei.  It  would 
render  such  reomits  less  necessary,  by  the  re- 
doubled care  he  would  be  obliged  to  take  of  his 
present  stock,  tiis  preservation  of  their  lives  and 
health.  And,  lastly,  it  would  raise  the  value  of 
negroes  in  the  island.  A  North  American  prov- 
ince, by  this  prohibition  alone  for  a  few  years, 
from  being  deeply  plunged  in  debt,  has  bectnne 
independent,  rich,  and  flourishing."  On  this  au- 
thority (rf  Mr.  Long  I  rest  the  question,  whether 
the  prohibition  of  further  importationa  is  that 
rash,  impolitic,  and  completely  roiaoas  measure, 
which  it  is  so  confldendy  declared  to  be  widi  re- 
spect to  oar  West  India  {dantatfcwa. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean,  in  thus  treating  this 
braMh  of  die  sobjeet,  afaaohtely  to  ,.i„.a^ 
exclude  the  question  of  indemnifioa-  SJJeMTin'i?* 
tion  on  the  snppoailioa  of  possible  dis-  btetmOfrntim 
advantages  affecting  the  West  Indies 
throngh  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  But 
when  gentlemen  sat  op  a  claim  compensatioo 
merely  on  those  general  allegations,  which  are 
all  that  I  have  yet  heard  from  them,  I  can  only 
answer,  let  them  produce  their  case  in  a  distinct 
and  speoifio  form ;  and  if  apoa  any  practicable 
or  reasonable  grounds  it  shall  claim  conaidera- 
ticHi,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  for  Parliament 
to  decide  upon  it. 

I  now  come  to  another  ciroumstance  of  great 
weight,  connected  with  this  part  of  the  question. 
I  mean  the  danger  to  which  the  islands  are  ex> 
poaed  lirom  those  negvoee  vriw  are  newly  im- 
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ported.  Thia,  tir,  like  the  obserratioD  whioh 
(».)  ia«n«-   I  lately  made,  is  no  mere  specalation 

'"'^  •oclfcoM  '^'^  ^"8)  the  historian  of  Jaroai- 
C!r;B"SaM-  oa.  He  treats  partiouUrly  or  the 
dsBgen  to  be  dreaded  from  She  intro- 
duetion  of  Connuatine  negroes;  an  appellation 
under  which  are  oomprised  sereral  desoriptions 
of  Afriouu  obtained  on  the  6oU  Coast,  whoee 
aatiTC  coontiy  ii  not  exactly  known,  ud  who 
are  parchased  in  a  varie^  ti  markets,  baring 
beui  broogbt  from  some  diataooe  inland.  With 
ft  view  of  preventii^  insnrreotions,  he  advises 
that,  "  bj  laying  a  dnty  eqaal  to  a  prohibittoa,  no 
mor«  of  these  Coromantiaes  dioald  be  bought 
and,  after  noticing  one  iosnrreotion  which  hap- 
pened tbrongh  their  means,  he  tells  you  of  an- 
other in  the  following  year,  in  whioh  thirty-three 
Coromantinea,  moet  of  whom  bad  been  newly 
imported,  suddenly  rose,  and  in  tbe  space  of  an 
hour  murdered  and  wounded  no  less  than  nine- 
teen while  persons. 

To  the  BUlhority  of  Mr.  Long,  both  in  this 
and  other  parts  of  his  worii,  I  may  add  the  re- 
corded t^Mnion  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  Jamaica  itself;  who,  in  OMiseqaence 
of  a  rebdlitm  among  tbe  skves,  ware  appointed 
to  inquin  into  the  best  means  of  preventiag  fn- 
tme  insurreotiou.  The  committee  repwted, 
*'that  the  rebellion  had  originated  (like  most 
or  all  others)  with  the  Coromantines ;"  sod  they 
proposed  that  a  bill  should  be  brought  in  "  for 
laying  a  hi{^er  duty  on  tbe  importation  erf  these 
particular  negroes,"  which  was  intended  to  oper- 
ate as  a  prohibition. 

But  the  danger  is  not  confined  to  the  impor- 
tation of  Coromantmes.  Mr.  Long,  oarefolly 
investigating  as  be  does  the  CMises  of  sach  fre- 
quent iosurrecUons,  particularly  at  Jamaica,  ac- 
counts for  them  from  tlie  greatness  of  its  general 
importations.  "  In  two  years  and  a  half,*'  says 
he^  "twen^-seven  thousand  negroes  have  been 
imported."  "  No  wander  we  have  rebellions  I 
Twen^-eenn  flwosand  in  two  years  and  a 
half  I"  Why,  sir,  I  believe  that  in  some  laie 
years  there  have  been  as  many  imported  into 
the  same  island  within  the  same  period )  Sure- 
ly, sir,  when  gentlemen  talk  so  vehemently  of 
die  safety  of  the  islands,  and  charge  us  with  be- 
ing so  indifferent  to  it ;  when  they  speak  of  tbe 
calamities  St.  Domingo,  and  <rf'  similar  dan- 
gers impending  over  their  own  heads  at  the 
present  boor,  it  ill  beaomes  tbem  to  be  tbe  per- 
sons who  are  crying  oat  for  furtber  importations. 
It  ill  becomes  them  to  charge  apon  us  tbe  crime 
of  stirring  up  insurrections — upon  us  who  are 
only  ad<^ing  the  very  principles  which  Mr. 
Long— which  in  part  even  the  Legislature  of 
Jamaica  itself  laid  down  in  the  time  of  danger, 
vith  an  avowed  view  to  the  prevaDtirai  of  any 
nch  calamity. 

The  House,  I  am  sure,  will  easily  believe  it  is 
Do  small  sattsfaetioa  to  me,  that  amimg  the  many 
arguments  for  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  which 
crowd  upon  my  mind,  the  security  of  onr  West 
Lidia  possessions  against  intenwl  commotions,  as 


well  as  foreign  enemies,  is  among  the  most  prom- 
inent and  most  forcible.  And  here  let  ^^^ij^ 
me  apply  to  my  two  right  honorable  mSt,  oko- 
friends,  and  ask  them,  iriiether  in  this  ^hnuir 
part  of  the  argument  they  do  not  see  JJ^Cifn* 
reason  for  immediate  abolition  ?  Why  '■'^ 
sboqld  you  any  longer  import  into  those  ooon- 
tries  that  vriiich  is  the  very  seed  of  insnrreetioa 
and  rebellion  f  Why  should  you  persist  in  in- 
troducing those  Intent  principles  of  ooaflm^im- 
tion,  which  if  tbey  riwuld  mee  burst  forth,  may 
annihilate  in  a  single  day  the  indostry  of  a  hand*- 
red  years  ?  Why  will  you  snbfeet  yonrselves, 
with  open  eyes,  to  the  evident  and  imminent 
risk  of  a  calamity  which  may  throw  you  back 
a  whole  century  in  your  profits,  in  yoar  cnltiva- 
tion,  in  your  progress  to  tbe  emancipation  of 
year  slaves ;  and  disappobting  at  once  every 
One  of  these  golden  expectations,  may  retard, 
not  only  the  aocomiriishment  of  that  happy  sys- 
tem which  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  but 
may  cot  off"  even  your  opportunity  of  taking  any 
one  introductory  step  f  Let  .us  b^in  from  th^ 
time  1  Let  ns  not  oanuoit  these  impoctnm  inter- 
ests to  any  furUierbaiardt  Let  OS  pvosecQte  this 
great  dgeot  from  this  very  boor  I  Let  as  vote 
that  tbe  abolitim  of  the  swve  trade  dnll  be  im- 
mediate, and  not  left  to  I  know  not  what  futore 
time  or  oontingenoy  I  1^1  my  right  hoaorsUe 
friends  aosvrer  for  tbe  safety  of  Uie  islands  dar- 
ing any  imaginable  iotervenuig  period  7  Or  do 
they  think  that  any  little  advantages  of  the  kind 
which  they  state,  can  have  any  vraight  is  that 
scale  of  expediency  in  which  this  great  question 
ought  undonbtedly  to  be  tried. 

Thus  stated,  and  thus  alone,  rir,  can  it  be 
tmly  stated,  to  what  does  the  whole  of  i  n,i„n 
my  right  honorable  friend's  argument,  * 
on  the  head  of  expediency,  amount  ?  It  amoonti 
but  to  this :  The  coWies,  on  the  one  band,  would 
have  to  struggle  widi  some  few  dfficnltiea  and 
disadvantages  at  the  first,  for  tbe  sake  of  oblat»> 
iug  on  tbe  other  hand  immediate  security  to 
their  leading  interests;  of  insuring,  sir,  evoi 
their  own  politioal  ezisleDoe ;  and  for  the  sake 
also  of  immediately  oonunenoiag  that  system  of 
pragresuve  improvemeot  in  the  condition  of 
slaves,  whieh  is  necessary  to  raise  tbem  fram 
the  state  of  brutes  to  that  of  rational  beings,  bat 
which  never  can  begin  wUU  tkt  intrvduetum  of 
thttt  mew,  iuafftcttd,  and  dangtrcm*  jSfricatu  tuts 
the  some  gangt  ihall  Have  betn  tlopptd.  If  any 
argument  can  in  tbe  slightest  degree  justify  the 
severity  that  is  now  so  generally  practiced  in  tbe 
treatment  of  the  slaves,  it  must  be  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  these  Africans.  It  is  tbe  introduction  of 
these  ATrioans  that  renders  all  idea  emancipa* 
tion  for  the  present  so  cbimMical,  and  the  very 
mention  of  it  so  dreadful.  It  is  tbe  introdnction 
of  these  Africans  that  keqis  down  the  eonditiaB 
of  all  plantation  negroes.  Whatever  i^stam  of 
treatment  is  deemed  neoessuj  by  the  planten 
to  be  adopted  toward  these  new  Afrieans^  ex> 
tends  its^  to  the  other  dnvee  aleo;  iamad, 
therefore,  of  deforrieg  the  boor  when  yon  will 
foially  put  an  end  to  importations;  vainly  par- 
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posing  that  the  oonditioii  of  yoor  present  slaves 
ihould  previonslj  be  mended,  70Q  must,  in  the 
wrf  Ant  instaoM,  stop  joar  importations,  if  you 
bopa  to  mtndaee  any  ntioMd  or  practicable 
plui,  «ther  of  ffradoal  emancipadoo  or  present 
general  improrwinent. 

n.  Beii^Dov  done  with  this  question  of  ezpe> 
cuaoTPatrt-  dieoejT  ss nfieotiog  the  islands,  I  ooOM 
'**'■  next  to  a  proposition  advanced  by  my 
right  honorable  friend  [Mr.  Dondas],  which  ap- 
peared to  intimate  that,  on  account  of  some  pat- 
rimonial rights  of  the  West  Indies,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  might  be  considered  as 
an  invasion  of  their  legal  inheritance. 

Now,  in  answer  to  this  proposition,  I  mast 
make  two  or  three  remarks,  which  I  think  my 
right  hooorable  friend  will  find  e<»ne  conndera- 
ble  difficulty  in  answering. 

I  observe,  then,  that  hts  argument,  if  it  be 
(1 ;  AsMivDK  worth  any  thing,  applies  jost  as  much 
to  gradaal  as  immediate  abolition.  1 
wp!^!teSr  donbt,  that  at  whatever  pe- 

tWtaae.  riod  he  might  be  disposed  to  say  the 
abolitioQ  should  aotiudly  take  idaee,  this  de> 
fense  will  equaDy  be  set  up ;  br  it  oeit^Iy  is 
just  as  good  an  argoment  against  an  abolition 
•even  or  seven^  years  hence,  as  against  an  ab- 
<4itton  at  this  moment.  It  supposes  we  have  no 
T^{ht  whatever  to  stop  the  importations;  and 
even  tfaoagh  the  injury  to  our  plantations,  which 
some  gentlemen  snppose  to  attend  the  measare 
of  immediate  abolition,  should  he  admitted  grad- 
Qatly  to  lessen  by  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  yet 
in  point  of  principle  the  absence  of  all  right  of 
interference  would  remain  the  same.  My  right 
honorable  friend,  therefore,  I  am  sure  will  not 
press  an  argument  not  leas  hostile  to  his  propo- 
sition than  to  onra. 

Bat  let  us  investigate  the  foundation  of  diis 
(!u  The«h«a  objeotioo,  aod  I  will  oommenoewhat 
SwliHSta^  I  have  to  say  by  putting  a  question 
to  my  right  hoiunahla  friend.  It  is 
chiefly  on  the  presumed  ground  of  oar  being 
bound  by  a  parliamentary  sanotioo  limeU^an 
given  to  the  African  slave  trade,  that  this  argu- 
ment against  the  abolition  is  rested.  Does,  then, 
my  right  honorable  friend,  or  does  any  man  in 
this  House  thmk,  that  the  slave  trade  has  re- 
ceived any  such  parliamentary  sanction  as  must 
place  it  more  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Leg- 
islature forever  alter,  than  the  other  branches 
of  our  national  commerce  ?  I  ask,  is  there  any 
one  regulation  of  any  part  of  our  commerce, 
which,  if  this  argument  be  valid,  may  not  equal- 
ly be  objected  to,  on  the  ground  of  its  aflecting 
some  man's  patrimony,  some  man's  property,  or 
some  man's  expectations  f  Let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  argument  I  am  canvassing  would 
be  just  as  strong  if  the  possesion  ofleoted  were 
small,  and  the  possesson  hiunUe^  for  on  every 
principle  at  jostioe,  the  property  1^  any  tingle 
individual,  or  small  number  of  individuals,  is  as 
saored  as  that  of  the  great  body  d  West  In- 
dians. Justice  ought  to  extend  her  protection 
with  rigid  impardali^  to  the  rich  eind  to  the 
poor,  to  the  powerful  and  to  the  humble.  If 


this  be  the  case,  in  what  a  situation  does  my  right 
honorable  friend's  argument  place  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Britain  7    What  room  is  left  cium 
for  dieir  interference  in  the  regulation 
of  any  part  rf  dor  commerce  ?    It  is  ^^^j^ 
soaroely  poasihle  to  lay  a  duty  on  any  SSeSSw 
one  artide  whioh  may  sot,  when  first  UMtkM. 
imposed,  be  said  in  some  way  to  aflbot  the 
property  of  individuals,  and  even  of  some  entire 
classes  of  the  community.    If  the  laws  respect- 
ing the  slave  trade  imply  a  00a tract  for  its  per- 
petual continuance,  I  will  venture  to  say,  there 
does  not  pass  a  year  without  some  act  equally 
pledging  the  faith  of  Parliament  to  the  perpetu- 
ating of  some  other  branch  of  commerce.  In 
short,  I  repeat  my  observation,  that  no  new  tax 
can  be  imposed,  much  less  cab  any  prohibitory 
duty  be  ever  laid  on  any  branch  of  trade  that 
has  before  been  regulated  by  Parliament,  if  this 
principle  be  onoe  admitted. 

Before  I  refer  to  the  acts  of  Parliament  by 
which  the  public  faith  is  said  to  be  a.)  ^  ytoto  pn 
pledged,  let  me  remark,  also,  that  a 
contract  for  the  oooUnuance  of  the  a^aiv 
slave  trade  must,  on  the  principles 
whiehl  shall  prMently  insist  on,  have  been  void, 
even  tram  the  beginning ;  for  if  this  trade  is  an 
outrage  upon  justice,  and  CHiIy  another  name  for 
fraud,  robbery,  and  murder,  will  any  man  urge 
that  the  Legislature  could  possibly  1^  any  pledge 
whatever  incur  the  obligation  of  being  an  acces- 
sary, or,  I  may  even  say,  a  principal  in  the  com- 
mission of  such  enormities,  by  sanctioning  their 
continuance?  As  well  might  an  individual  think 
himself  hound  by  a  promise  to  commit  an  assas- 
sination. I  am  confident  gentlemen  must  see 
that  our  proceeding  on  such  grounds  would  in- 
fringe all  the  principles  of  law,  and  subvert  the 
very  foundation  monli^. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  these  acts  themselves 
show  that  there  is  that  sort  of  pwlia-  ^^^p„ 
mentary  pledge  to  oontinoe  the  AlHoan  liuHutn-' 
Slavs  trade.  The  act  of  S3  Gewge  U., 
e.  xxxi.,  is  that  by  whioh  we  are  supposed  to  be 
bound  up  by  contract,  to  sanction  tdl  those  hor- 
rors now  so  inoontroTertibly  proved.  How  sur- 
prised, then,  sir,  must  the  House  be  to  find  that, 
by  a  clause  of  their  very  aot,  some  of  these  out- 
rages are  expressly  forbidden !  It  says  :  No 
commander  or  master  ofa  ship  trading  to  Africa, 
shall  by  fraud,  force,  or  violence,  or  by  any  indi- 
reot  practice  whatsoever,  take  oa  board  or  carry 
away  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  any  negro,  or  na- 
tive of  the  said  country,  or  commit  any  violence 
on  the  natives,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  said  trade, 
and  that  every  person  so  ofiending  shall  for  ev- 
ery such  oSense  forfeit,"  Sso.  When  it  comes  to 
the  penalty,  sorry  am  I  to  say,  that  we  see  too 
ok»e  a  resemhtanoe  to  tite  West  India  law,  which 
inflicts  the  payment  of  dC30  as  the  punbhment  for 
murdering  a  negro.  The  price  of  blood  in  Af- 
rioa  is  e£lOO,  but  even  this  penalty  a  enough  to 
prove  that  the  aot  at  least  does  not  sanction, 
much  less  does  it  engage  to  perpetuate  enormi- 
ties ;  and  the  whole  trade  has  now  been  dem<Mi- 
strated  to  be  a  mass,  a  ^stem  of  enormitiesj 
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eDormiUet  which  inoontronitibl;  bid  d«fiaiies 
not  only  to  this  olaoM,  bat  to  tnrj  regnlatioo 
wkicfa  oar  inf^enoiqr  out  dOTiM  and  our  power 
mny  into  effoot.  Nothing  oao  aooou^uh  the 
object  oTthia  olanM  but  ao  estinotion  of  the  trade 

itMir. 

Bat,  sir,  let  QB  we  what  wat  the  motive  tor 
ffg^  oanying  oa  the  trade  at  all.  The  pre- 
tbw^  amble  of  the  act  state*  it :  "  Whereaa, 
the  trade  to  and  from  Africa  it  mrj  ad- 
▼autageous  to  Great  Britain,  and  necessary  for 
the  snpplj-ing  the  plaatatioos  and  colonies  there- 
onto  belonging  with  a  efficient  nonber  of  ae- 
gmaa  at  TeaaoBnUe  ntea,  and  for  that  porpoae 
the  said  tnde  ahonld  be  carried  on,"  &A.  Here, 
tb^n,  we  aee  what  the  ParUainant  bad  in  view 
i^en it  passed  thb not;  audi  have olearlyriiown 
Ant  not  one  of  tlie  ooeaNona  on  iriiioh  it  gnnnded 
its  prooeedinga  sow  existe.  I  mny  ttwn  plead, 
I  think,  the  wj  act  itself  as  an  argmnent  for 
the  aboUttoo.  u  it  ia  shown  Uiat,  instead  of  be. 
ing  "very  advnatageooa"  to  Great  Britain,  tlus 
trkde  ia  the  most  deetmotiTe  that  can  well  be 
imagined  to  tier  interests ;  that  it  is  the  rain 
oar  seamen ;  that  it  stops  the  extension  of  our 
mannhctares;  if  it  is  proved,  in  the  aeoond  plaoe, 
that  it  is  not  now  necessary  for  the  "  supplying 
OOF  plantations  with  negroes;"  if  it  is  farther 
established  that  this  traiiffia  was  from  the  very 
beginning  contrary  to  the  fint  principles  of  jus- 
tioe,  and  consequently  that  a  pledge  for  its  coa> 
timnaee,  had  one  been  attempted  to  be  given, 
nwst  hare  been  eonplately  and  abetdnlely  void ; 
where  then,  in  this  act  of  Parliament,  is  Uie  oco- 
tract  to  be  foiud  bj  which  Britain  ia  boond,  as 
ihe  is  said  to  be,  never  to  Usten  to  her  own  tmo 
iBtereats,  and  to  the  cries  of  the  natives  oi  Afri- 
ca? b  it  not  clear  that  all  argument,  founded 
on  the  supposed  pledged  laith  f£  Pariiameat, 
ma^  against  those  who  employ  it?  I  refer 
yoa  to  the  priocipiefl  which  obtain  in  other  oases. 
Every  trade  act  shows  undoubtedly  that  the  Leg- 
islature is  used  to  pay  a  tender  regard  to  all 
ehwes  of  the  community.  But  if  for  the  sake  of 
TiM  MO*  nxH  tnoral  doty,  of  national  honor,  or  even 
of  great  political  advantage,  it  is 
thought  right,  by  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  aJter  any  long-established 
^stem.  Parliament  is  competent  to  do  it.  The 
Legislature  will  andoobtedly  be  careful  to  sub- 
jeot  individuals  to  as  little  incaovenieuoe  as  poe- 
i^iAo ;  and  if  any  peeoliar  hwdship  riioiild  arise 
that  oan  be  disUnotly  stated  and  fairly  pleaded, 
there  will  ever,  I  am  sure,  be  a  Kberal  feeling 
toward  them  in  the  Legislatore  of  this  country, 
whieh  is  the  guardian  of  aU  who  live  onder  its 
proteotimi.  On  the  present  occasion,  the  most 
powerful  o(»i«derations  call  upon  as  to  aboUsh 
the  slave  trade;  and  if  we  refuse  to  attend  to 
Ihem  on  the  alleged  gronnd  of  pledged  &ith  and 
oontract,  we  shall  depart  as  widely  from  the 
practice  of  Parliament  as  from  the  path  of  moral 
duty.  If,  indeed,  there  is  any  case  of  hardship 
which  comes  within  the  proper  oognizance  of 
Parliament,  and  calls  for  the  exercise  of  its  lil>< 
erali^ — well  I    Bat  each  a  case  most  be  re- 
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served  Ibr  ealm  oonateatioo,  u  a  BMtter  & 

tinot  from  the  preaeat  qnastkm. 

I  beg  pardon  for  dwelling  so  Img  on  the  ar* 
goment  of  expedieocy,  and  en  the  manneT  ia 
which  it  affecU  the  West  Indiea.  I  have  bee* 
carried  away  by  my  own  feelings  on  some  of 
these  ptanti  into  a  greater  length  than  [  intend- 
ed, especially  ocosidering  how  folly  the  sabject 
has  been  already  argued.  The  reeolt  of  ^1  I 
have  said  is,  that  there  exists  no  irapedineot,  do 
obstacle,  no  shadow  erf*  reasonable  objectioQ  on 
the  groand  pledged  faith,  or  even  on  that  of 
national  expediency,  to  the  abolition  of  this  tratle- 
On  the  contrary,  ill  the  arguments  drawn  from 
those  sooroes  plead  for  it,  sod  they  plead  much 
more  loodly,  and  moob  more  atroagly  in  every 
part  of  tite  questtoo,  lor  an  immediate  thaa  tat 
a  gradual  abolitioa. 

III.  But  DOW,  ur,  I  eome  to  Africa.  That  is 
the  ground  on  which  I  reet,  and  here  it  -g-  irimr 
is  that  I  say  ray  r^ht  honorable  frieods 
do  not  carry  their  principles  to  their  full  extesit. 
Why  oaght  the  slave  trade  to  be  abolished? 
Btcatm  it  i*  imcuriMt  ikjusticx  I  How  moch 
stronger,  then,  is  the  argument  for  imnaediate 
than  gradual  abolition  <  By  allowing  it  to  con- 
tinue even  for  one  hoar,  do  not  my  right  hoDor- 
able  friends  weaken — do  not  they  desert,  their 
own  argaroent  of  its  injustice?  If  on  the  groand 
of  injustice  it  ought  to  be  abtdtshed  at  last,  why 
ought  it  not  now  ?  Why  is  iqoitiee  to  be  sof- 
fered  to  remain  for  a  single  hoot?  From  what 
I  hear  vrithout  door^  it  is  evident  that  thece  ii 
a  general  conviction  entertluoed  of  its  being  &r 
from  just,  and  fVom  that  very  conviction  m  Hm 
bjostice  some  men  have  been  led,  I  lear,  to  the 
supposition  that  the  slave  trade  never  ooiUd  have 
been  permitted  to  begin,  bet  frtoi  eome  ntroBg 
and  irresistible  necessity;  a  neceeuty, 
however,  which,  if  it  was  fSukcied  to  «— 
exist  at  first,  I  have  shown  can  not  be  * 
thought  by  any  man  whatever  to  exist  at  pres- 
ent. This  plea  of  necessity,  thus  presumed,  and 
presumed,  as  I  saspeot,  from  the  oircumstanoe  q{ 
injustice  itself,  has  caased  a  sort  of  aoquiesceoce 
in  the  continuance  of  this  evil.  Men  have  been 
led  to  place  it  in  the  rank  of  thoee  necessary  evils 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  lot  of  human  creat> 
ares,  and  to  be  permitted  to  fall  upon  some  eonn- 
tries  or  individuals,  rather  than  upon  others,  by 
that  Being  whose  ways  are  insomt^^  to  taa,  and 
whose  dispensationa,  it  is  oonoeived,  we  ought  not 
to  look  into.  The  origin  of  evil  is,  mdeed,  a  sab- 
ject beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  understand- 
ing ;  and  the  permission  of  it  by  the  Suprenw 
Being,  is  a  sabject  into  which  it  beloDga  opt  to 
us  to  inquire.  But  where  the  evil  ia  qnestioD  ia 
a  moral  evil  which  a  man  can  somtinize,  aad 
where  that  moral  evil  has  its  origin  with  our- 
selves, let  us  not  imagine  that  we  can  clear  our 
consciences  by  this  general,  not  to  say  irTeligioos 
and  impious  way  ^  laying  aside  the  question. 
If  we  reflect  at  all  on  this  subject,  we  must  see 
that  every  necessary  evil  supposes  that  some 
other  and  greater  evil  would  be  ioourred  were  it 
reouned.    I  therefore  deaire  to  ask,  what  can 
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be  thkt  greater  eril  which  can  be  sUted  to  over- 
balance th«  nw  inqaMtioaf  I  koov  of  no  evil 
that  evar  has  existed,  nor  oaa  imegiiie  any  evil 
to  exist,  vone  than  the  tearii^  of  iiomtt  thod- 
saHD  rsaaoHS  annually  frnn  their  natiTe  land, 
hy  a  eotnlMnation  «C  the  most  dviliced  nations 
in  the  most  enlightened  quarter  of  the  globe ; 
but  more  especially  by  that  nation  which  calls 
herself  the  nuMt  free  and  the  noat  happy  of  them 
all.  Even  if  these  miserable  beings  were  i^ored 
aoDt  mi  dk-  guilty  of  every  crime  before  you  take 
nS^ari^ir  them  ofl^  of  which  however  not  a  sin- 
^!^^;^  gle  proof  is  adduced,  ought  wc  to  take 
upon  ourselves  the  office  <^  exeeotioa- 
ers  ?  And  even  if  we  condesoeod  so  far,  still 
can  we  be  justified  in  taking  them,  unless  we 
have  clear  proof  that  they  ace  crimioals  ? 

Bat  if  we  go  much  farther ;  if  we  ourselvea 
x«i>h  witoi  -tempt  tham  to  sell  their  fellow  creat- 
IH^tVMdta  to  OS,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
"f-i-ptas-  they  will  take  oare  to  provide  by  ev- 
ery  method,  by  kidnaiqiing,  1^  vill^e-breaking, 
by  unjost  wars,  by  iniquitoas  cmdeninations,  by 
rendering  Africa  a  scene  of  bloodshed  and  mise- 
ry, a  SU|^y  of  victims  inoreasiDg  in  proportion 
to  om  demand.  Can  we,  then,  hesitate  Id  de- 
oiding  whether  the  wars  in  Afrioa  are  their  wars 
or  ours  7  It  was  our  arms  in  the  River  Came- 
rocn,  pat  into  the  hands  of  Uie  trader,  that  fur- 
nished him  with  the  means  of  poshing  his  trade ; 
and  I  have  no  more  doubt  that  they  are  Briiiah 
arms,  put  into  the  hands  of  Africans,  which  pro- 
mote universal  war  and  desolation,  than  I  can 
doubt  their  having  done  so  in  that  individual  in- 
stance. 

I  have  shown  how  great  is  the  wmnity  <^ 
Bhtdti  oTiha  thiB  evil,  evsn  oB  the  siq^Knition  that 
we  take  only  cooviots  and  prisouers 
of  war.  Bat  take  the  sobjeet  in  the  other  way ; 
take  it  on  the  groands  stated  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  over  the  way;  and  Inw  does 
it  stand?  Think  of  biohty  novSAiro  persons 
carried  away  out  of  their  country,  by  im  know 
mat  what  meanw ;  for  orimes  imputed;  for  light 
or  inocHisiderable  &ults ;  for  debt,  perhaps ;  for 
the  crime  of  witchcraft ;  or  a  thousand  other 
weak  and  scandalous  pretexts  I  Besides  all  the 
fraud  and  kidnapping,  the  villainies  and  perfidy, 
by  which  the  slave  trade  is  supplied.  Reflect 
on  these  eighty  Aousaud  persons  thus  annually 
taken  off*!  There  is  something  in  the  horror  of 
it,  that  surpasses  all  the  bounds  of  imagination. 
Admitting  that  there  exists  in  Africa  something 
like  to  courts  of  justioe ;  yet  what  an  office  of 
homiliation  and  meanness  is  it  in  ns,  to  take 
upon  ourselves  to  oany  into  flzeratkn  the  par- 
tial, the  cruel,  iniquitous  aentenoea  of  snob 
oonrts,  as  if  we  also  ware  stiaiy^ers  to  all  re- 
ligioD,  and  to  the  first  {mDcipIes  of  jostioe. 

Bat  that  coantry,  it  is  said,  has  been  in  some 
BBbeia«rtB-  oivUized,  and  einlised  by  as. 

sSrfiew^te  It  is  said  they  have  gained  smne 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice. What,  sir,  have  they  gained  the  principles 
of  justice  from  m  ?  Is  their  civilization  brought 
^ut  by  OS  I    Tss,  we  give  them  enough  of  our 


intercourse  to  oonvey  to  them  the  means,  and  to 
initiate  them  in  the  stody  of  motoal  destrootimi. 
We  give  them  jnrt  OMOgh  of  the  forms  of  jos- 
tioe to  enable  theoi  to  add  the  pretext  of  legal  tri- 
als to  their  other  modes  of  perpatrath^  the  most 
atrooions  imqni^.   We  give  them  jnst  enoogh 
of  European  improvements,  to  enable  them  the 
mare  efiectually  to  turn  Africa  into  a  ravaged  yil- 
demess.    Some  evidenoes  say  that  the  AfHcans 
are  addicted  to  the  [uraetioe  ct  gambling;  that 
they  even  sell  their  wives  and  ofaUdren,  and  ul- 
timately themselves.    An  these,  then,  the  le> 
gitimate  sources  of  slavery?    Shall  we  pretend 
that  we  oan  Uiiis  aoqniro  an  honest  right  to  ex- 
act the  labor  of  these  people  ?    Can  we  pretend 
that  we  have  a  right  to  carry  away  to  distant 
regions  men  of  whom  we  know  nothing  by  an 
thentio  inquiry,  and  of  whom  th^  is  every  rea- 
sonable {weaampti<Ni  to  think  that  those  who  sell 
them  to  ns  have  no  rigfat  todo  so?    Bat  the  evil 
does  not  stop  here.   I  feel  that  there  is  not  time 
fin  ma  to  mate  all  the  remarks  which  the  snigeet 
deserves,  and  I  refraio  from  attempting  to  ena- 
merate  half  the  dreadful  consequences  of  this  sys- 
tem.   Do  yoa  think  nothing  of  the  ruin  and  the 
miseries  in  which  so  many  other  individnals,  still 
remaining  in  Africa,  are  involved  in  oonseqnence 
of  carrying  off  so  many  myriads  of  people  ?  Do 
you  think  nothing  of  their  iamilies  which  are 
left  behind ;  of  the  conneotions  which  are  bro- 
ken ;  of  the  Mend^pe,  attachments,  and  rela- 
tionships that  are  burst  asunder  ?    Do  you  think 
nothing  ctf  the  miseries  in  oonseqnenoe,  that  are 
felt  from  generation  to  generation ;  of  the  priva- 
tion ot  that  happiness  whidi  might  be  oommn- 
nicated  to  them  by  the  introduoti(m  of  oivilisa- 
Uon,  and  of  mental  and  mwal  improvement?  A 
happiness  which  yoa  withhold  from  them  so  tang 
as  you  permit  the  skve  trade  to  oontinoe.  What 
do  you  yet  know  of  the  internal  stata  of  Afirioa? 
You  have  carried  on  a  trade  to  that  qnarter  of 
the  globe  from  this  chiliKed  and  enlightened 
country ;  bnt  soeh  a  trade,  that,  iostesd  of  diflns- 
ing  either  knowledge  or  wealth,  it  has  been  the 
check  to  every  laudable  pursuit.    Instead  of  any 
fair  interchange  of  commodities ;  instead  of  con- 
veying to  them,  from  this  highly  favored  land, 
any  means  of  improvement,  you  carry  with  you 
that  noxious  plant  by  which  every  thing  is  with- 
ered and  blasted;  under  whose  shade  nothing 
that  is  nseful  or  profitable  to  Africa  will  ever 
flourish  or  take  root.    Long  as  that  continent 
has  been  known  to  navigators,  the  extreme  line 
and  boundaries  of  its  coasts  is  all  with  whiirii 
Europe  has  yet  become  aoqnainted ;  vriiile  other 
countries  in  the  same  parallel    latitude,  throogh 
a  happier  system  of  interooarse,  have  reaped  Ae 
blesi^gs  of  a  mntoally  beneficial  oommeroe. 
Bnt  as  to  the  whole  interior  of  that  continaBt, 
yon  are,  by  your  own  {Hinciples  of  oommeroe, 
as  yet  entirely  riiut  out.    Africa  is  known  to  yoa 
only  in  its  skirts.    Yet  even  there  yoa  are  able 
to  infuse  a  poison  that  s^Kvads  its  contagious  ef- 
fects from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other ;  which  pen- 
etrates to  its  very  center,  corrupting  every  part 
to  which  U  reaches.    You  there  subvert  the 
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whoto  order  of  natnrv;  ywx  a^fgtwntB  every 
nalortl  berberitj,  and  furnish  to  every  mwi  liv- 
ing on  th&t  continent,  motives  for  oommitting, 
nnder  the  nsxne  and  pretext  of  commerce,  acts 
of  perpetual  violeaoe  and  perBdy  agaiost  bis 
neighbor. 

Tbaa,  sir,  has  the  perversion  of  British  oom- 
KifhadaiKwu  meroe  carried  misery  instead  of  hap- 
Bon^'oM  P"**"  *°  whole  quarter  of  the 
giiiMnjtof^  gkibe.  False  to  the  very  principles 
rf hwiwiir*  ci  trade,  miflgtnided  in  oar  policy,  and 
"*'**'  uimiiidriil  of  our  doty,  v^tat  astcn- 
isbing^I  bad  almost  Baid,  what  trrfporoMt  mis- 
due^  have  we  brought  upon  that  oontinentl 
How  ihall  we  hope  to  obtain,  if  it  be  poasiUe, 
fbrgiveneM  from  Heaven  for  those  enormous  evils 
we  have  oommitted,  if  we  refuse  to  make  use  of 
thoaa  meani  which  the  mercy  of  Providence  hath 
■till  reeervod  to  us,  for  wiping  avray  the  gnilt 
and  abame  with  wbiob  we  are  now  covered.  If 
we  refuse  even  this  degree  of  compensation ;  if, 
knowmg  the  miseries  we  have  oeased,  we  refuse 
even  now  to  put  a  atop  to  them,  how  greatly  ag- 
gravated will  be  the  guilt  Great  Britain !  and 
what  a  blot  vrill  these  transactions  forever  be  in 
the  lustory  of  this  eountry  I  Shall  we,  then,  delay 
to  repair  these  injuries,  and  to  begin  rendering 
justice  to  Africa  ?  Shall  we  not  count  the  days 
and  hoan  that  are  auSbred  to  intervene,  and  to 
dday  the  aooomplUimrat  oraneh  a  woi^?  Re- 
flect what  an  iromaMe  object  ii  before  yon ;  what 
an  ol^t  fbr  a  DBtion  to  have  in  view,  and  to 
have  a  praqtect,  under  the  favor  of  Providence, 
of  being  now  permitted  to  attain  1  I  think  the 
House  will  agree  witb  me  in  cfaeriahing  the  ar- 
dent wirii  to  enter  without  delay  upon  the  meas- 
uret  necessary  for  these  great  ends ;  and  I  am 
tare  that  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  is  the  first,  the  principal,  the  moat  indis- 
pensable act  of  policy,  of  duty,  and  of  justice, 
that  the  Legislature  of  this  coontry  has  to  take, 
if  it  is  indeed  their  wish  to  secure  those  import- 
ant objects  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  whidi 
we  are  bound  to  pnraiis  by  the  atost  sdemn  ob- 
ligations. 

There  is,  however,  one  argawent  set  np  aa  a 
BfbtatiMar  sniveml  BiMw«r  to  evenr  thing  that 
olTruTothH  can  be  urged  on  our  able ;  whether 
SS^Ibllu^  ^  address  oorselvea  to  the  under- 
ta(  iha  Mda.  Standings  of  our  opponents,  or  to  their 
hearts  and  consciences.  It  is  necessaiy  I  ^uld 
remove  this  formidable  olgeotion;  for,  though 
Dot  <rften  stated  ia  distinct  terms,  I  fear  it  is  one 
which  has  a  very  wide  infiaenee.  The  slave 
trade  system,  it  is  supposed,  has  taken  so  deep 
root  in  Afrioa,  that  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  its 
being  eradioated ;  and  the  abolition  of  that  share 
of  tittde  carried  on  by  Great  Britain,  and  es- 
pecially if  her  example  is  not  followed  by  other 
powers,  is  likely  to  be  of  very  little  service- 
Give  me  leave  to  say,  in  reply  to  so  dangerous 
an  argnment,  that  we  ought  to  be  extremely  sure, 
indeed,  of  the  atsumptioa  on  wliieh  it  rests,  be- 
we  venture  to  rely  on  its  validity ;  beftne 
we  decide  that  an  evil  vrhich  we  ourselves  con- 
tribnte  to  inflict  ia  inoorable.  and  on  that  very 


plea,  refnes  to  deust  from  bearing  our  part  in 
the  system  vrhich  produces  it  Too  are  not  sore, 
it  is  said,  that  other  nations  vrill  give  up  tbe 
trade,  if  you  shookt  renounce  it.  I  answer,  if 
this  trade  is  as  criminal  as  it  is  asserted  to  be, 
or  if  it  has  in  it  a  thousandth  part  of  tbe  crim- 
inality, which  I  and  others,  after  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject,  charge  apoa  it,  God  for- 
bid that  we  should  hesitate  in  determining  to 
relinqoidi  ao  iaiqnitoas  a  traffic,  even  tboogli  h 
should  be  relamed  hj  other  oonntiies.  God  Ibr- 
bid,  however,  flint  ve  should  fail  to  do  onr  ut- 
most toward  indnoing  other  countries  to  abandaa 
a  Uoody  oommeroe,  wfaiidi  they  have  probably 
been,  in  a  good  measare,  led  by  our  examida  to 
pursue.  God  forbid  that  we  shoidd  be  capaUe 
of  wishing  to  am^te  to  ourselves  the  glwy  of 
being  siognlar  in  renouncing  it  I 

I  tremble  atthelhoagbt<tfgentleDMn*iiiidalg- 
ing  themselves  in  this  argument;  an  aigameot 
as  pemicioos  as  it  is  futile.  *'  We  are  friends," 
say  they,  "  to  fanmanity.  We  are  second  to 
none  of  you  in  our  Eeal  for  the  good  of  Africa  ; 
but  the  French  vrill  not  abolish— the  Dutch  will 
not  abolish.  We  wait,  therefore,  on  prudentiBl 
princi       till  they  join  ns,  or  set  us  an  example.** 

How,  sir,  is  this  enormous  evil  ever  to  be 
eradicated,  if  every  nation  is  thus  pru-  f^Mi,m 
dentkdly  to  wait  till  tbe  eononnence  of  ^^^S^f^ 
all  tbe  world  shall  have  been  (drtunedr  ^.^v- 
Let  me  remark,  too,  that  there  is  no  nation  ia 
Europe  that  has,  on  the  one  hand,  plunged  so 
deeply  into  this  guilt  as  Britain ;  or  that  is  so 
likely,  on  the  other,  to  be  looked  np  to  as  an  ex- 
ample, if  she  should  have  the  manliness  to  be 
the  first  in  decidedly  reoconcing  it.  But,  sir, 
does  not  this  argument  apply  a  thoas&nd  times 
more  strongly  in  a  contrary  way  ?*  How  moch 
more  justly  may  oflier  nations  point  to  ns,  and  say, 
"  Wliy  should  we  abolish  tbe  skve  trade,  when 
Great  Britain  has  not  abolished  ?  Britain,  free 
as  she  is,  just  and  h<niorable  as  she  is,  and  deeply, 
also,  involved  as  she  is  in  this  commerce  above 
all  nations,  not  only  has  not  abolished,  but  has 
refused  to  abolish.  She  has  investigated  it  well ; 
she  has  gamed  the  oompleteat  insist  into  its  na- 
tnre  and  efiects ;  she  has  ocdlected  vohunes  of  ev- 
ideneeoD  every  biaDehrf  the  snlfjeet.  HerSeo- 
ate  has  deliberated — has  deliberated  aigain  and 
again ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  She  has  gravely 
and  solemnly  determined  to  sanction  tbe  slave 
trade-  She  sanctions  it  at  least  for  a  while — her 
Legislature,  therefore,  it  is  plain,  sees  no  guQt  in 
it,  and  has  thiu  furnished  ns  with  the  strongest 
evidence  that  she  can  fnmish~of  the  justice  uo- 
qsestiooably — and  of  the  policy  idso^  in  a  certain 
measure,  and  in  certain  oases  at  least,  of  permit- 
tinfr  this  traffic  to  continue-" 

This,  sir,  is  the  argument  with  which  vre  fur- 
nish the  other  nations  of  Europe,  if  a^^^ 
we  again  refuse  to  put  an  end  to  the  mv  h»wMt»m 
slave  trade.    Instead,  therefore,  of  """ 
imagining,  that  by  choosing  to  presume  on  their 

'  This  taking  aa  opponent's  srgnment "  in  tba  com- 
trary  way,"  is  one  of  Hr.  Pitt's  moat  cfaarai^eristie 
modes  df  conAiting  an  antagonist. 
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oontinaing  h,  m  ihall  have  oemptsd  onnelves 
from  guilt,  and  lisve  transfeiTed  tiie  whde  orim- 
ioality  to  tbem ;  let  us  rather  reflect  that,  on  the 
very  prinoifde  arged  agaioat  as,  we  shall  hence- 
lortb  have  to  answer  for  theur  orimea,  aa  well  as 
our  own.  We  have  strong  reasons  to  believe 
that  it  depends  npon  us,  whether  other  countries 
will  persist  in  this  bloody  trade  or  not.  Already 
we  have  snSerod  one  year  to  pass  away,  and 
now  the  question  is  renewed,  a  proposition  is 
made  for  gradual,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
immediate  abolition.  I  know  the  difficulty  that 
exists  in  attempting  to  reform  long-establi^ed 
abtiaes}  and  I  know  the  danger  diaing  from  the 
aignment  in  laTor  of  delay,  in  the  case  of  evils 
whioh,  nererthelesa,  are  tboogbt  too  enonncns 
to  be  borne,  when  omiBidered  as  perpetual.  Bat 
by  prDposing  some  other  period  than  tfae  pom- 
ent,  by  prescribing  some  oondition,  1^  wwting 
for  some  contingency,  or  by  refusing  to  proceed 
till  a  thousand  favorable  circumstances  unite  to- 
gether ;  perhaps  until  we  obtain  the  general  con- 
onrrenoe  of  Europe  (a  concurrence  which  I  be- 
lieve never  yet  took  place  at  the  commencement 
uf  any  one  improvement  in  policy  or  in  morals), 
year  after  year  escapes,  and  the  most  enormous 
evils  go  unredressed.  We  see  this  abundantly 
exemplified,  not  only  in  public,  but  ia  private  life. 
Similar  observaticMts  have  been  often  applied  to 
the  case  of  personal  reformatioD.  IF  you  go  into 
the  street,  it  is  a  obanoe  bat  the  first  person  who 
crosses  yon  ia  one, 

Qiai  recta  vivendi  prorogat  horun.' 
We  may  wait }  we  may  delay  to  oross  the  stream 
before  us,  till  it  has  ma  down ;  but  we  shall  vnit 
forever,  for  the  river  will  stiU  flow  on,  witboat 
being  exhausted.  We  shall  be  no  nearer  the 
olgeot  which  we  profess  to  have  in  view,  so  locg> 
as  the  step,  which  alone  can  bring  na  to  it,  ia  not 
taken.  Until  the  aotnal,  the  only  remedy  is  ap- 
plied, we  ought  neither  to  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  have  as  yet  thoroughly  laid  to  heart  the  evil 
we  affect  to  defdore ;  nor  that  there  is  aa  yet  any 
reasonable  assoraooe  of  ita  being  bronght  to  an 
actaal  termination. 

It  has  also  been  occasiooally  urged,  that  there 
(t.}TbMth*  is  something  in  the  disposiUon  and 
^J!^b7ri*-  nature  of  the  Africans  themselves 
!i!rii'iflri*?r  which  renders  all  prospect  of  civili- 
M»m.  zation  on  that  continent  extremely 
nnpromising.  "  It  has  been  known,"  says  Mr. 
Frazer,  in  his  evidenee,  "  that  a  boy  has  been 
pat  to  death  who  was  refused  to  be  purchased 
as  a  slave."  This  single  story  was  deemed  by 
that  gentleman  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  barbarity 
of  the  Africans,  and  of  the  inutility  of  abolishing 


•  Tbifl  line,  with  the  remainder  of  the  passage  as 
referred  to  in  dw  next  sentence,  ia  fiwnd  in  the 
Epistlea  of  Hbraoe,  Book  i.,  9,  Unas  41-3: 

Q.ai  recte  virendi  prorogat  boram, 
Kutions  expectat  dam  defiaat  amnis,  at  ille 
Xsbitur  et  Inbetar  in  onme  volabllia  nvnm. 
He  who  delays  the  boor  of  living  well. 
Stands  tike  the  nstio  on  a  river's  brink. 
To  see  tfae  stream  run  cot;  but  on  it  flows, 
And  StiU  shall  flow  with  cnrrent  never  ceasing. 


the  slave  trade.  My  hooonble  firiend,  however, 
has  told  yon  that  this  boy  had  previoosly  run 
away  from  his  master  three  aevenl  limes ;  that 
the  master  hod  to  pay  his  value,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  every  time  he  was  brought 
back  ;  and  that  partly  from  anger  at  the  boy  for 
running  away  so  frequently,  axid  partly  to  pre- 
vent a  still  farther  repetition  of  the  same  ex- 
pense, he  determined  to  put  him  to  death.  Such 
was  the  explanation  of  the  story  given  in  the 
cross-examination.  This,  sir,  is  the  signal  in- 
stance that  has  been  dwelt  upon  of  African  bar- 
barity. This  African,  we  admit,  was  unenlight- 
ened, and  altogether  barbarous ;  bnt  let  us  now 
aak,  what  would  a  dviligtd  and  enligliUntd  Wat 
MuMt  or  a  body  of  West  Indians,  niw«tiwiia 
have  ^Mie  in  any  ease  of  a  parallel  {^IJ^^I^^^T^^ 
nature?  I  will  quote  you,  air,  a  law,  MMartMr 
passed  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the 
year  1722,  which,  in  taming  over  the  book  I 
happened  just  now  to  cast  my  eye  upon ;  by 
which  law,  this  very  same  crime  of  running 
away,  is,  by  the  Legislature  of  the  island,  by  the 
grave  and  deliberate  sentence  of  that  enlightened 
Legislature,  pwuAed  uith  dtatk ;  and  this,  not 
in  the  case  only  of  the  third  ofleose,  bat  even  in 
the  very  firtt  instance.  It  is  enacted,  "  that  if 
any  negro  or  other  slave  shall  withdraw  himself 
from  his  master  for  the  term  of  six  months ;  or 
any  slave  that  was  ^isent,  shall  not  return  with- 
in that  time,  it  shall  be  adjudged  felony,  and  ev- 
ery  such  person  ahdl  sufl^r  death."  There  ia 
another  West  India  lav,  by  which  every  negro's 
hand  is  armed  against  his  fellow-negroes,  by  hie 
being  authorized  to  kill  a  nmaway  slave,  and 
even  having  a  reward  held  out  to  him  for  doing 
so.  Let  the  House  now  contrast  the  two  cases. 
Let  them  ask  themselves  which  of  the  two  ex- 
hibits the  greater  barbarity  ?  Let  them  reflect, 
with  a  little  candor  and  liberality,  whether  on 
the  ground  of  any  of  those  facts,  and  loose  insin- 
uations as  to  the  sacrifices  to  be  met  with  in  the 
evidence,  they  can  possibly  reconcile  to  them- 
selves the  excluding  of  Africa  from  all  means 
of  civilization ;  whether  they  can  possibly  vote 
for  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade  fipon  the 
principle  that  the  Afrioens  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  a  race  of  ineerrtgiUc  harbariaiu, 

I  hope,  therefore,  we  shall  bear  no  more  of  the 
moral  imposubtlity  of  civiltzing  the  lUMnpUMef 
Afrioana,  nor  have  our  onderatand-  IXtCfoiinr 
ittgs  and  oaosoienoes  agun  insulted,  ^Hf^H^ 
by  being  called  upon  to  sanction  the  iDcti«ina» 
slave  trade,  antil  other  nations  shall  have  set  the 
example  of  abolishing  it.  While  we  have  been 
deliberating  upon  tbe  subject,  one  nation,  not  or- 
dinarily tdting  the  lead  in  politics,  nor  by  any 
means  remarkable  for  the  boldness  cS  ita  coun- 
cils, has  determined  on  a  gradual  abolition;^  a 
determination,  indeed,  which,  since  it  permits  for 
a  time  the  existence  of  the  slave  trade,  would  be 
an  anfortnnate  pattern  for  our  imitation.  France, 


^  The  country  referred  to  was  Denmark,  which, 
two  yean  after  the  delivery  of  this  speech  (in  1794), 
made  a  law  that  the  slave  bade  rintdd  cease  at  dM 
end  of  /en  years,  i.  e.,  In  IBOl 
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it  if  mii,  will  take  up  th«  trade  if  we  relinqaiBh 
it.  What  ?  Ib  it  snppoeed  that  io  the  i»esent 
sitnatioD  of  St.  Domiiigo,  of  an  island  whioh  used 
to  take  three  fourths  of  all  the  slavea  required 
hj  the  oolonies  of  France,  she,  of  all  coantries, 
vriO  thiak  of  taking  it  up?  What  oonntriea  re- 
main? The  Portttgnese,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Spaniards.  Of  those  countries,  let  me  declare 
it  ia  my  (fiction  that,  if  they  see  as  renoonoe  the 
trade  after  full  deliberation,  they  will  not  be  dis- 
posed, even  on  principles  of  policy,  to  msh  far- 
ther into  it.  Bat  I  say  more.  How  are  they  to 
fonurii  the  capital  necessary  for  carrying  it  on  ? 
If  there  is  vtj  aggraration  of  our  guilt,  in  this 
wretched  business,  greater  than  another,  it  is  that 
ire  have  stooped  to  be  the  otrriers  of  iImbb  mis- 
txMo  beings  from  Afiriea  to  dw  West  Indies  fin: 
all  the  other  powen  of  Eorope.  And  now,  sir, 
if  ve  retire  from  the  trade  altt^ther,  I  ask, 
iriwre  is  that  fund  which  is  to  be  raiaed  at  onoe 
by  other  nations,  equal  to  the  purchase  of  30  or 
40,000  slaves  ?  A  fond  which,  if  we  rate  them 
at  <sC40  or  «£50  each,  can  not  make  a  capital  of 
len  than  a  millicm  and  a  half,  or  two  millions  of 
mcney.  From  what  brand)  of  their  commeroe 
is  it  that  these  Earopean  nadons  will  draw  to- 
gether a  fond  to  feed  this  monster?  to  keep  alive 
this  detestable  commerce  ?  And  even  if  they 
shoold  make  the  attempt,  will  not  that  immense 
chasm,  which  most  instantly  be  created  in  the 
other  parts  their  trade,  from  which  this  vast 
capital  mast  be  withdrawn  in  order  to  sapply 
the  slave  trade,  be  filled  ap  by  yoorselves  ?  Will 
not  these  branches  of  commerce  which  they 
mast  leave,  and  from  which  tbey  must  withdrew 
their  industry  and  tiietr  c^itak,  in  order  to 
ply  tbem  to  the  slave  trade,  be  dien  taken  up  by 
British  merchants  ?  Will  joa  not  even  in  ^ 
case  find  your  capital  flow  into  theae  deserted 
channels  f  Will  not  yoar  oaj^tal  be  tamed  from 
the  slave  trade  to  that  natural  and  innocent  com- 
merce from  which  they  most  withdraw  their 
oaiiitals  u  proporticn  as  they  take  ap  the  traffic 
in  the  flesh  and  blood  of  their  fellow  creatures? 

The  committee  sees,  I  trust,  how  little  ground 
of  objecticm  to  oar  proposition  there  is  in  this 
part  of  our  adversaries'  argament. 

Having  now  detained  the  House  eo  long,  all 
TbaciraiM-  that  I  will  further  add  shall  be  on  that 
•  MiKsb.  important  snbjeot,  the  civilization  of 
mint^n  'AXrica,  whioh  I  have  already  shown 
that  I  consider  as  the  leading  featore 
in  this  question.  Grieved  am  I  to  think  that 
there  should  bo  a  single  person  in  this  country, 
much  more  that  there  should  be  a  single  mem- 
ber ia  the  British  Parliament,  who  can  look  on 
the  present  dark,  onoultivated,  and  uncivilized 
state  of  that  continent  as  a  ground  for  continuing 
the  slave  trade }  as  a  gnmnd  not  only  for  refusing 
to  Utfimpt  the  improvement  of  Africa,  bnt  even 
for  hindering  and  intercepting  every  ray  of  fight 
whiok  migld  othervrise  break  in  upon  her,  as  a 
ground  fiir  refonng  to  ber  the  common  chance 
and  the  oommoa  means  with  which  other  nations 
have  been  blessed,  of  emetging  from  thur  native 
barbarism. 


Here,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  tins  extent 
ive  question,  the  ailment  of  our  adversanei 
j^eads  against  them ;  for  surely,  sir,  the  pres- 
ent deplorable  state  of  Africa,  especially  when 
we  reflect  that  her  chief  calamities  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  as,  calb  for  onr  generous  aid,  rather 
than  joslifles  any  despair  on  our  part  of  her  re- 
covery, and  still  leas  any  fiirther  repetitioD  of  our 
injuries. 

I  will  not  much  longer  fatigue  the  attention 
of  the  House ;  bet  this  point  has  im-  i,pu,Bo,(i^ 
pressed  itself  so  deeply  on  my  mind,  J^'t^J^^ 
that  I  must  trouble  the  committee  Ar™»(»<^«- 
wilh  a  few  additional  observations.  *^ 
Are  we  jnstifled,  I  ask,  on  any  Aeoiy,  or  by  any 
one  instance  to  be  foond  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  from  its  very  beginning  to  this  day,  in 
forming  the  supposition  which  I  am  now  oom- 
bating?  Are  we  justified  in  supposing  that  the 
partiealar  practice  v^tich  we  encourage  m  Af- 
rica, of  men's  selling  each  other  fw  staves,  b 
any  symptom  of  a  bubarisin  that  is  inourmUe  f 
Are  we  justified  in  supposing  that  evm  the 
practice  of  o&ering  np  boman  sacrifices  proves 
a  total  incapaci^  for  civilization  ?  I  believe  it 
will  be  found,  and  perhaps  much  more  generally 
ihau  is  supposed,  that  both  the  trade  in  slaves, 
and  the  still  more  savage  custom  of  offerii^ 
human  sacrifices,  obtiuned  in  former  periods, 
thronghout  many  of  those  nations  which  now, 
by  the  blessings  of  Providence,  and  by  a  long 
progression  of  improvements,  are  advanced  the 
furthest  in  civilization.  I  believe,  sir,  that,  if 
we  will  reflect  an  instant,  we  shall  find  that 
this  observation  comes  directly  home  to  onr  own 
selves ;  and  that,  on  the  same  ground  on  vrind 
we  now  are  ^posed  to  proscribe  Africa  fiHavn^ 
fnna  aO  possibiUty  of  improvement,  we  ourselves 
might,  in  like  manner,  have  been  proacrtbed,  and 
finever  Aat  out  from  all  the  blesrings  wfaidi  wa 
now  etyt^. 

There  was  a  time,  which  it  may  be  St 
sometimes  to  revive  in  the  remem-  ,^j^o™ 
branceofourooontiymen,  when  even  p^^^^^ 
human  sacrifloes  are  said  to  have  been  ia?«Mt«f 
offered  in  this  island.  But  I  would 
especially  observe  on  this  day,  for  it  is  a  case 
precisely  in  point,  that  the  very  practice  of  ibe 
slave  trade  once  prevailed  among  us.  Slaves, 
as  we  may  read  in  Henry's  Histoiy  of  Great 
Britain,  wore  formerly  an  established  article  of 
our  exports.  "Great  numbers,"  he  says,  "were 
exported  like  cattle  from  the  Britidi  coast,  and 
were  to  be  seen  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Roman 
market."  It  does  not  distinctly  appear  by  what 
means  they  were  procured ;  bi)t  there  was  un- 
qnesdooably  no  small  resemblance,  in  tfais  pON 
ticnlar  point,  between  the  case  of  oar  ancestors 
and  that  of  the  present  wretehed  natives  of  At 
rica;  for  the  historian  tdls  you  Aat  "adahoy, 
witohcrafi,  and  debt,  were  [nobably  some  of  the 
chief  sources  of  supplying  the  Roman  market 
with  British  slaves ;  Uiat  prisoners  token  in  war 
were  added  to  the  number ;  and  that  there  might 
be  among  them  scwae  imfortanate  gamesten 
who,  after  having  lost  all  their  goods,  at  length 
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staked  tbemselTW,  their  wives,  and  tfaeir  chil- 
dren." Every  one  of  these  sooroes  of  slavery 
haf  been  etUed,  and  almost  precisely  in  the  same 
temu,  to  be  at  this  hoar  a  scarce  of  slavery  ia 
Airioa.  And  these  oircunutanoes,  sir,  wiUi  a 
solituy  instanoe  or  two  of  hnman  saorifioes,  fur- 
nish the  alleged  prooft  that  Africa  labors  under 
a  natural  incapacity  for  civilization ;  that  it  is 
enthusiasm  and  fanatioism  to  think  that  she  can 
ever  enjoy  the  knowledge  and  the  morals  of  Eu- 
rope ;  that  ProvideDoe  never  intended  her  to  rise 
^wve  a  state  of  barbarism ;  that  Frovidenoe  has 
inravocably  doomed  her  to  be  mily  a  naraery  for 
slaves  for  ds  free  and  chrilixed  Europeans.  Al- 
low of  this  principle,  as  applied  to  Africa,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  ^tthy  it  migbt  not  idio 
have  been  applied  to  ancient  and  moiriliied 
Britain..  ■  Why  might  not  some  Roman  waatoe, 
reasoning  on  the  {vincifded  of  some  honorable 
gentlemen,  and  printing  to  British  barbarians, 
have  pradiBted  with  eqoal  bfddness,  "Uiere  is  a 
people  that  will  never  rise  to  oivilization — there 
is  a  people  destined  never  to  be  free — a  people 
without  the  understanding  oecessaiy  for  the  at- 
tainment of  ineful  arts;  depressed. by  the  hand 
of  Nature  below  the  level  of  the  baman  species ; 
and  created  to  form  a  supply  of  slaves  for  the 
rest  of  the  world."  Might  not  this  have  been 
said,  according  to  the  principles  whioh  we  now 
hear  stated,  in  all  respects  as  fairly  and  as  truly 
of  Britain  herself,  at  that  period  of  her  history, 
as  it  can  now  be  said  by  as  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa  ? 

We,  sir,  have  long' since  emerged  from  bar- 
contiwtefbw  barinn.  We  have  almost  Itagotten 
f>l>J.%»    that  we  were  once  barbariaos.  We 


a« ai^k»  ^  now  raised  to  a  sitoaticax  which 


exhibits  a  striking  oontrast  to  every 
ciroDmstanoe  by  whioh  a  Roman  might  have 
cAuumoteriied  ns,  and  Ij  whioh  wa  now  ehanie- 
tortH  Africa.  There  is,  indeed,  one  thbg  want- 
ing to  complete  the  oontrast,  and  to  clear  ca  al- 
together frmn  the  imputation  of  acting  even  to 
this  hour  as  barbarians  ;  for  we  coDtinoo  to  this 
hour  a  barbarous  traf&o  in  slaves ;  we  continue 
it  even  yet,  in  spite  of  all  our  great  and  undenia- 
ble pretensions  to  civilization.  We  were  once 
as  obscure  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as 
savage  in  our  manners,  as  debased  in  our  mor- 
als, as  degraded  in  our  imderstandings,  as  these 
mihappy  Africans  are  at  present.  But  in  the 
lapse  of  a  long  series  of  jrears,  by  a  progression 
slow,  and  for  a  time  almost  imperceptible,  we 
hare  become  rich  in  a  variety  of  acquirements, 
iavmred  above  measure  in  tiie  giAs  of  Providence, 
imriraled  in  commerce,  pre-eminent  in  arts, 
foremost  in  the  pursoils  of  ^ilosi^y  and  sci- 
cnoe,  and  estabU^ied  in  all  the  blessings  of  civil 
■ooietf .  We  are  in  the  possasnoD  of  peaoe, 
happiness,  and  of  lOkert^.  We  are  under  the 
guidance  ai  a  mild  and  benefioent  religion;  and 
we  are  protected  by  impartial  lawi,  and  the 
purest  adininistratioa  ot  jnstioe.  Wa  an  living 
under  a  system  of  government  which  oar  own 
happy  experience  leads  as  to  prononnce  the  best 
and  wisest  whioh  has  ever  yet  been  framed ;  a 


system  which  has  become  the  admiratimi  of  the 
world.  From  all  these  blessings  we  mast  for* 
ever  have  been  shot  out,  had  there  been  any  troth 
in  those  pnnoiples  which  some  gentlemen  have 
not  hesitated  to  lay  down  as  applicable  to  tite 
ease  of  Africa.  Had  those  principles  been  true, 
we  ourselves  bad  languished  to  this  hour  in  that 
miserable  state  of  ignorance,  brutality,  and  deg- 
radation, in  which  history  proves  our  ancestry  to 
have  been  immersed.  Had  other  nations  adopt- 
ed these  principles  in  their  conduct  toward  ns  ; 
had  other  nations  applied  to  Great  Britain  the 
reasoning  which  some  of  the  senators  of  this 
very  island  now  apply  to  Africa ;  ages  might 
have  passed  without  our  emerging  from  barba- 
rism ;  and  we  vrho  aie  etyoying  the  hlesaings  of 
British  oiviliution,  Britidi  laws,  and  Britisk 
liberty,  might,  at  this  hoar,  have  been  little  so- 
perior,  either  in  morals,  in  knowledge,  or  refine- 
ment, to  the  mde  idu^tnnts  of  the  eoast  ol 
Guinea. 

If,  then,  we  feel  that  this  perpetnal  confinement 
in  the  fetters  of  bmtal  igiwranoe  would  HtrdB^to 
have  been  the  greatest  calamity  which 
coold  have  'befallen  as ;  if  we  view  with 
gratitude  and  exultation  the  contrast  between  the 
peculiar  blessings  we  enjoy,  and  the  wretchedness 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain ;  if  we  shud- 
der to  think  of  the  misery  wbksh  would  still  have 
overwhelmed  ns  had  Great  Britain  continued  to 
the  present  times  to  be  a  mart  for  slaves  to  the 
more  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  through  some 
cruel  policy  of  theirs,  Gos  forbid  that  tet  should 
any  Iong«r  subject  Africa  to  the  same  dreadlbl 
aooaige,  and  preotode  the  light  of  knowledge, 
which  has  readied  every  oAer  quarter  of  the 
globe,  from  having  acoeas  to  her  coasts. 

I  trust  we  shall  no  longer  eontinoe  tlus  com- 
merce, to  the  destnuition^  every  im-  p„p„,i^.^ 
provement  on  that  wide  continent ; 
and  shall  not  coonder  oonelveB  aa  eiMi^ut^ 
conferring  too  great  a  boon,  in  restor- 
ing  its  inhabitants  to  the  rank  of  hnman  beings. 
I  trust  we  shall  not  think  ourselves  too  liberal, 
if^  by  s^lishing  the  slave  trade,  we  give  them 
the  same  common  chance  of  civilization  with 
other  parts  of  tfae  world,  and  that  we  shall  now 
allow  to  Africa  the  opportonity,  the  hope,  the 
prospect  of  attaining  to  tfae  same  blessings  which 
we  ourselves,  through  the  favorable  dbpensations 
of  Divine  Frovidenoe,  have  been  permitted,  at  a 
much  more  early  period,  to  enjc^.  If  we  listen 
to  the  voice  of  reason  and  duty,  and  pursue  this 
night  the  line  of  conduct  which  they  prescribe, 
some  of  us  ma^  live  to  see  a  reverse  of  that  pic- 
ture from  which  we  now  turn  onr  eyes  with 
diame  and  regret.  We  may  live  to  behold  the 
natives  of  Africa  engaged  in  the  calm  occupa- 
tions of  industry,  in  the  porsuits  of  a  just  and  le- 
gitimate oonmeroe.  We  may  behold  the  beams 
of  soiNioe  and  philosophy  breakmg  in  upon  their 
land,  which  at  some  hsppy  period  in  still  later 
times  may  blaze  with  foil  luster ;  and  jcdning 
their  infinence  to  that  of  pnre  religion,  may  illu- 
minate and  invigorate  the  most  distant  extrem- 
ities of  that  immense  continniL   Than  may  we 
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hope  that  even  Afirics,  though  last  of  all  the  qiur- 
tera  of  the  globe,  shall  enjoy  at  length,  in  the  eveo- 
ing  of  her  days,  those  blessings  which  bare  de- 
sceaded  so  plentifully  upon  as  ia  a  muoh  earlier 
period  of  the  world.  Then,  also,  will  Europe, 
participating  in  her  improrement  and  proaperitj, 
receive  an  ample  recompense  for  the  tardy  kind- 
ness (if  kindness  it  can  be  called)  of  no  longer 
hindering  that  cootiaent  from  extricating  herself 
oat  of  the  darkness  whieh,  in  other  more  fortu- 
Dtte  regions,  has  been  so  muoh  more  speedily 
diqielled. 

— ■ — Ntm  qoe  obi  pcfaniu  eqaii  oiiens  aSavit  an- 
heUsi 

niiie  sera  robeni  aooandlt  lamina  veiper.* 

Then,  sir,  auj  be  i^ied  to  Africa  those 
wmds,  originally  wA,  indeed,  with  a  difirant 
view: 

His  demom  exaetis  

DerenAra  loooa  Istoi,  et  ammna  vireta 
Forttmatomm  aemoram,  gedesqne  beatM ; 
Lai^ior  hie  cunpos  ^tlier  et  tomine  vutib 
Pnrpaero 

It  is  in  this  view,  air — it  is  an  atonement  for 
oor  long  and  oroel  injustice  toward  Africa,  that 
the  measnro  proposed  by  my  honorable  friend 
most  forcibly  recommends  itself  to  my  mind. 
The  great  and  happy  change  to  be  expected  in 
the  state  of  her  inlubitants,  ii,  of  all  the  rarioua 
and  important  benefits  of  the  abcdition,  in  my  es- 
timation, incomparably  the  moat  extensive  and 
important.  "> 

*  This  pusage  ia  taken  from  Virgil's  description 
of  die  zodiac  in  bis  Chso^cs  (book  L,  lines  S30-50), 
and  of  the  inn's  pmgress  tlutnigh  the  constellations, 
so  that  Uoming  rises  on  Mte  ^e  of  die  globe,  while 
Bvening  follows  in  alow  succession  on  the  other. 
This  Mr.  Pitt  baautifnUy  applies  to  die  saoceuive 
rising  of  tbe  ligfat  of  aciencs  on  die  two  continents 
(rf  Europe  and  of  AfKca. 

On  na,  while  earij'  Dawn  with  paodng  steeds, 

Breathes  at  his  rising,  niddy  Eve  ttr  tkem 

Lights  up  her  fires  slow-coming. 

■  These  worda  intrnduce  Virgil's  description  of 
tbe  Elyaitn  fields  in  bia  region  of  departed  spirits 
(£neid,  hoA  ti.,  linea  637-41). 
These  rites  performed,  they  reach  those  happy  fields, 
G^ens,  and  groves,  and  seau  of  living  joy, 
Where  the  pnre  ether  apreada  with  wider  away. 
And  thiowB  a  purple  light  o'er  all  the  plains. 

The  last  four  paragraphs  ot  Ais  speech,  togeth- 
er with  three  others  at  the  opening  of  ttie  third  bead, 
"  But  now,  air,  I  come  to  Africa,"  are  apecimens  of 
that  lofty  declamatioD  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  so  ofteo 
raised  and  delighted  the  feelings  of  the  House.  His  | 


I  shall  vote,  sir,  against  the  adjoamment ;  and 
I  shall  also  oppose  to  the  utmost  every  proposi- 
tion which  in  any  way  may  tend  either  to  pr«- 
vent,  or  even  to  postpone  for  an  hoar,  the  total 
abolition  (rf*  the  slave  trade :  a  measure  which, 
on  all  tbe  varioos  grounds  which  I  have  suted, 
we  are  booi^,  by  the  most  pressing  and  iadis- 
peosable  dot^,  to  adopt 


So  great  was  tbe  unpreaHca  made  by  this 
speedh,  that  aeariy  all  tbe  apeotaton  present 
si^iposed  the  vote  woakl  he  carried  almost  by 
»rtnl«m«ti«i.  Bot  the  private,  pecuniary  iater- 
ests  which  bore  open  the  House  were  too  weigh^ 
to  be  overcome,  and  Mr.  Dondas'  plan  of  a  grad- 
ual abolilioo  had  the  preference  by  a  majority  of 
six^-eight  votes.  Mr.  Dundas  now  brought  for- 
ward his  scheme  in  detail,  which  was  passed  by 
a  majority  of  nineteen,  but  the  bill  was  lost  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  subject  oame  up,  through 
the  indefatigable  labors  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  ses- 
sion after  session,  until  in  1606,  after  Mr.  Pitt'a 
death,  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring  "  that 
the  sUve  trade  was  inconsistent  with  justice,  hu- 
manity, and  soond  policy,  and  that  measures 
ought  to  be  taken  tor  its  immediate  aboHtioa." 
A  bill  to  this  eflbot  was  finally  passed,  Febraaiy 
6th,  .1807 ;  and  January  1st,  1808,  was  fixed 
aponfor  Uie  tertniaation  the  traffio  on  tbe  part 
of  the  English. 

America,  in  the  mean  time,  had  gone  in  advance 
00  this  subject,  and  stood  foremost  among  the  na- 
tions in  her  measure,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.  In  1794,  it  was  enacted  that  do 
perscNi  in  the  United  States  shoald  fit  out  any  vn- 
ttl  tktrt  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  traf- 
fic in  slaves  to  any  foreign-  country,  or  for  pro- 
curing from  any  foreign  country  the  inhabitants 
thereof  to  be  disposed  of  as  slaves.  In  1800,  it 
was  enacted  that  it  shoald  be  unlawfal  for  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  have  any  proptrty 
in  any  vttul  employed  in  transporting  staves 
from  one  foreign  cotmtry  to  anoUier,  or  to  trra 
on  ioard  any  vessel  so  employed*  Inl807,  itwas 
enacted  that  after  tiie  first  of  January  1808,  no 
slaves  shoald  he  Imported  into  tiie  United  States. 
The  slave  trade  was  declared  to  be  piracy  by  the 
American  Congress  in  1820,  and  by  the  British 
Parliament  in  1624. 

theme  in  sucb  cases  was  ososUj  bis  country — what 
die  bad  been,  what  Ant  night  be^  vrfaat  she  oogfat 
to  accomplish.  His  amptiflcadoDS  an  (rftan  in  Ifaa 
best  manner  of  Cicen,  adapted  to  modem  times. 
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SPEECH 

OF  MR.  PITT  ON  THE  BUPTURE  OF  MEOOTIATIOHS  WTTH  FRANCE,  DELIVERED  Of  TBE  BOUSE  OF 

OOMMOHS,  ^TEUBEa  10^  Vm. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Frjlrcs  bftviDgdaclwed  war  ■galnct  AoitriK,  April  SOth,  1793,  ud  ^riiiut  Englud,  Februry  1st,  17B3, 
■n  die  latding  powen  of  Eump*  united  with  tiie  Ittter,  ud  the  contest  aoon  beemme  gener^  At  tfie 
end  of  four  ynn,  tlw  Fnndi  hid  triumphed  o*er  ttieir  edTeneriei  thran^iaat  the  ContUtent;  ill  tta 
iIUm  of  Bi^end  wen  driven  finm  the  field,  end  the  Spkiiiwds  ud  Dnteb  were  breed  to  torn  dMir  anw 
ageinet  her.  The  BngUeh,  on  flie  oAer  hud,  were  eveiy  where  ▼idoriooe  on  the  oeeu,  end  had  tahu 
an  her  colouea  from  France,  aome  TaloaUe  blandi  in  the  Weat  Indies  fron  Spaing  and  the  Gap*  cf  Good 
Hope  and  the  ialand  of  Cejka  fnim  Holland,  now  the  B^viu  B^pahlic. 

Bot  the  intern^  oooditicm  of  England  made  Sfr.  Pitt  deeiroaa  of  peaoe,  end  while  hia  adveraariei  hid 
nothing  to  rertore,  be  had  large  poaHauow  of  Aein  which  be  waa  wiOing  to  aarrender  at  the  price  of  a 
general  paeifcation.  AOnditigtr,  on  the  finrth  of  Joly,  1707,  he  opened  negotiatloaa  with  die  TrenA  at 
Zdile,  Oron^  Lord  Ualmeibnty,  who  had  been  aent  the  preee^ng  year  to  Paria  on  tfw  lane  Bduloa, 
tboogb  withoot  aooceaa.  There  were  two  partiea  at  diii  time  in  the  French  government— the  one  mod* 
•rate,  dm  odwr  violent  and  extreme.  Henee,  in  ooodaeting  die  negotiation,  Aeie  waa  a  continoal  flao- 
toatioa  and  aUditjd  delay  oa  the  part  of  dm  French,  andl  die  violent  party  prevailed  in  the  revohitionaiy 
novBiBent  <tflSep^»ber  4th,  1737.  when  diey  bnho  off  die  negotiation,  twelve  dajra  after,  in  erode  and 
inenlting  manner.  Uigtiet't^ea  a  acdatiOD  of  their  conduct  in  bia  History  of  the  French  Bevolntions 
"The  Directory,  at  thia  time  withoot  money,  wttboot  the  anpport  ot  a  party  at  home,  with  no  odier  aid 
dian  that  <tf  the  army,  and  no  <^er  meana  of  Inflaence  than  a  continaation  of  iti  victoriea,  waa  not  in  a 
oooditioii  to  coof eoflo  a  ged^raf  peace.  War  teai  neceuary  to  Ut  exitUnee.  An  immeaie  body  of  troopa 
ooald  not  be  Siabanded  witboat  daoger."  The  nation  waa  therefore  to  be  daaxled,  and  the  army  em- 
ployed, by^'tSspadition  for  the  cooqnest  of  E^ypt,  ai  the  high  road  to  the  Engliah  poaieuioos  in  India. 
Jooini  admita,  iiHllt  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  Revolstion,  that  "Europe  waa  convinced,  on  this  occa- 
•ioD  at  least,  that  'die  cabinet  of  St.  James  had  evinced  more  moderation  tbu  a  Directoiy  wbMO  pro- 
eeedinga  were  wl^y  of  the  days  of  Robespierre." 

On  the  Kith  of'October,  1797,  the  Kiog  of  Sngiaad  issued  a  "Declaration  respectiog  the  Negotiation 
for  Peace  with  Fraace,"  part  of  which  will  here  be  given,  as  a  specimen  of  the  noble  and  commanding 
style  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  state  papers. 

"  Hu  Hajsstt  directed  fata  mioiater  to  repair  to  France  famiBbed  with  the  most  ample  powers,  and 
instracted  to  comnianicate  at  (nice  an  explicit  and  detailed  proposal  and  plan  of  peace,  reduced  into  the 
shape  of  a  regular  treaty,  just  and  moderate  in  its  principles,  embracing  aQ  the  interestt  concerned,  and 
extending  to  eveiy  subject  connected  with  the  restoratioo  of  public  tranquillity. 

"To  this  proceeding,  open  and  liberal  beytwd  example,  the  conduct  of  bia  M^eaty'a  enemies  opposes 
the  moat  striking  contrast  From  them  no  counter-project  has  ever  yet  been  obtuned;  no  statement  of 
the  extent  or  nature  of  the  conditions  on  which  they  would  conclude  any  peace  with  these  kingdoms. 
"^-^Thetr  pretensions  have  always  been  brongbt  forward  either  as  delaehed  or  as  preliminary  points,  distinct 
from  the  main  object  of  negotiation,  and  accompanied  in  every  instance  with  an  express  reserve  of  far- 
tiier  and  uoexplained  demands. 

"  The  poiuta  which,  in  pursuance  of  this  aystem,  die  plenipotentiaries  of  the  enemy  proposed  for  sepa- 
rata discnasion  in  their  first  conferences  with  his  Hajes^'s  minister,  were  at  once  frivolous  and  offensive; 
none  of  them  productive  of  any  solid  advantage  to  France,  but  all  calculated  to  ruse  new  obstacles  in  tbe 
way  of  peace.  And  to  these  demanda  waa  aoon  after  added  anolfaer,  in  ita  tana  aapreeedented;  In  ita 
sulMtance  extravagant,  and  sndi  as  conid  only  originate  in  die  moat  detemdaed  and  inveterate  hostility. 
Tbe  principle  of  motaal  compenaadoo  {befcra  expressly  admitted  by  rcumnna  conaent  as  the  Just  and 
eqniMble  basis  of  negotiation]  was  now  diaelaimed ;  eveiy  Idea  of  nodeiation  or  reaaon,  every  appear- 
ance of  justice,  was  disregarded ;  and  a  eoBeeaakm  waa  raquind  from  his  Uajsa^a  pknipotentiaty,  aa 
a  preliminary  and  indiapensabia  oondition  of  negotiation,  which  oraat  at  ooe*  have  anpeneded  all  the 
ot^ect*,  and  pradaded  ail  tbe  means  of  treating.  France,  after  incorporating  with  ber  own  dominions  so 
lati*  aportian  of  bar  conqusta.  and  aflbiting  to  have  deprived  beraelC  Igr  bar  own  intenid  ragnlationa, 
of  die  power  of  aUenadng  Aeaa  vahiaUa  additions  of  teirilocy,  did  not  aeraple  to  dMnand  from  his  M ^ 
•sty^dM  abaobta  and  oneooditiual  awreBder  of  all  diat  the  emrgy  of  hia  peopta,  and  dw  valor  of  Ihb 
fleets  and  an^eit  have  Gonqaared  in  tba  present  war.  ridier  from  Franoe  or  fron  ber  dUaa.  Sbereqauad 
that  die  power  of  Onat  Brifetin  abonld  be  oonfliied  within  fts  former  limita,  at  tike  vety  moment  when 
ber  own  domlmon  waa  extended  to  ad^ree  aimoat  uipatalleled  in  blatoiy.  Sbe  inaiated  diat  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  increaae  at  danger  tba  meana  of  raahrtanoe  abooU  be  diBdulsbed;  and  diat  bis  Mi^eety 
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riwold  gin  up,  widxnit  Gompouttioii,  maA  into  ttie  huidi  of  fail  anemiM.  ttw  iwceMir  defemeB  oT  hb 
poueuioDS,  and  tbe  fatnra  amTegaudi  of  hii  oapln.  Nor  wu  even  tiib  demand  bmo^  fcnrnd  u  eoB- 
•titatuw  tli0  tmaa  of  pence,  bnt  ihe  priee  of  negiOiatum ;  m  Uie  ooodition  on  whidi  akme  Mitjen^ 
waa  to  be  allowed  to  lann  what  fbrtfaer  nnexplidaed  demandi  were  itiU  reaetrod,  and  to  vrhMt  greater 
•■criflcei  thoie  nnprecedented  ooneMeloM  of  honor  and  nfe^  were  to  lead ! 

"  To  France,  to  Borape,  and  to  the  world,  it  mart  be  manifiHt,  that  the  French  gorerrancDt  (while  th«y 
peieirt  io  their  preaent  leotimente)  leave  hie -Mi^t^witbont  en  altematiTe,  tinleat  he  were  prepared  to 
aarreoder  and  eacrifice  to  the  andiagnteed  ambititHi  of  hh  enemiea  the  honor  of  hia  crown  and  the  aafetjr 
of  hia  dominiooa.  It  most  be  manifest,  that,  instead  of  abowing,  on  their  put,  any  incliDatiott  to  meet  bia 
llajeitj'a  pacific  overtorea  on  any  moderate  tenoa,  they  have  never  ^x>nght  themaelvea  to  atate  tmp 
tenna  (however  exorbitant)  bo  which  they  were  ready  to  conclude  peace.  The  mptore 

of  the  negotiatian  ia  not,  therefore,  to  be  aicrihed  to  any  pre  tent  iocs  (however  ioadimaaihle]  urged  aa  the 
price  of  peace;  not  to  any  nltimUe  difference  on  terms,  bowaver  esorintant;  bat  to  the  evideatt  mai 
fixed  determination  of  the  enemy  to  prolong  the  contest,  sad  to  pnnna,  at  all  haiavdai  dieir  boslile  d«- 
■Igns  agaioat  the  proaperity  and  safety  of  theae  kingdoma. 

"  While  this  detenninattoii  continuea  to  prevail,  his  M^ea^'a  earaeat  wishes  and  endeavors  to  Tutors 
peace  to  hia  snhjecta  muat  be  fraitleat.  But  hia  aeotimonta  remain  unaltered.  He  looka  with  anxioaa 
expectatloD  to  the  moment  when  the  government  of  Prance  may  abow  a  disposition  and  spirit  in  any  de- 
gree corresponding  to  hia  own.  And  be  renews,  even  now,  and  before  all  Europe,  the  solemn  declvation, 
that,  in  spite  of  repeated  provocationa,  and  at  the  vety  moment  when  hia  claima  have  been  atrengthened 
and  confirmed  by  that  freah  success  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  has  recently  attended  bis  anna, 
he  is  yet  ready  (if  the  calamiliea  of  war  can  now  be  cloaed)  to  conclude  peace  on  the  aame  moderate  and 
equitable  principlea  and  terms  which  he  haa  before  proposed.  The  rejection  of  such  terma  muat  now, 
more  than  ever,  demonatrate  the  implacable  animoaity  and  inaatiable  ambition  of  those  with  whom  he  baa 
to  contend,  and  to  them  alone  must  the  future  consequences  of  the  proloogati<»  of  the  war  be  ascribed. 

"  His  Majesty  has  an  anxiooa,  but  a  sacred,  indispensable  duty  to  fiilBU:  he  will  discharge  it  with  reeo- 
lotion,  constancy,  and  firmness.  Deeply  as  he  must  regret  the  continuance  of  a  war,  ao  destructive  in  iti 
progresB,  and  so  burdensome  even  in  its  success,  he  knows  the  character  of  the  brave  people  whose  in- 
terests sud  honor  are  intrusted  to  him.  Theae  it  is  the  firat  object  of  bis  life  to  maintain;  and  he  is  oon- 
vioeed  that  neither  the  reaoarcea  nor  the  apirit  of  his  kingdoma  will  be  found  inadequate  to  tbia  ardoooa 
conteat,  or  unequal  to  the  importance  and  value  of  the  objecta  which  are  at  stake.  He  trusts  that  tbe 
favor  of  Providence,  hy  which  they  have  alwaya  hitherto  been  anpported  against  all  their  enenues,  wiU 
be  still  extended  to  them ;  and  that,  under  this  protection,  his  faithful  aobjecta,  by  a  reacdate  and  vignttraa 
application  of  tlie  means  which  they  possess,  will  be  enabled  to  vindicate  the  independence  of  tb«ir 
oountry,  and  to  resiat  with  just  indignadon  the  assumed  superiority  of  an  enemy,  against  whom  tb^ 
have  fought  with  the  courage,  and  ancceaa,  and  glory  of  their  ancestors,  and  who  aims  at  nothing  leaa 
than  to  destroy  at  once  whatever  has  contributed  to  the  proaperi^  and  greatnesa  of  the  Britirit  empire ; 
all  the  channels  of  its  induatry,  and  all  the  sources  of  iti  power;  its  security  from  abroad,  its  tranquillity 
at  home ;  and,  above  all,  ibat  Ccnstitation,  on  which  alone  depends  the  nadiatnrbed  enjoyment  of  its  re* 
ligioR,  laws,  and  liberties." 

This  Declantion  woa  laid  before  the  Hbase  of  Lords,  Kovember  eth,  1797,  and  an  Addresa  lo  the  Ttmme 
was  passed  without  a  aing^o  diaaenting  vtrice,  approvii^  of  the  course  taken.  moA  dosing  with  these  words: 
"  We  know  that  great  exerttona  are  neceasary ;  we  are  prepared  to  make  thorn ;  and  placing  oar  fina 
reliance  on  that  Divine  protection  which  has  always  hitherto  been  extended  to  w«  will  soppnt  your 
Ifajesty  to  the  atuoa^  and  ataod  or  fall  with  our  religion,  lawa,  and  Uberties."  This  address  was  sent 
down  to  tiie  Commooa  on  tbe  tenth,  and  every  one  auppoaed  It  would  be  adopted  there  wiA  equal  ona- 
almity.  Bat  Sir  John  Blnclair,  a  wall-meaning  bat  weak  man,  wbo  was  appreheo^ve  that  tbe  lone  of 
Ao  Declaration  might  produce  increaaed  hnatility  among  the  Fraach  people,  propoaed  a  anbsticate,  which 
dwolt  in  Ceeble  language  on  "  tiia  rarioot  celan^ea  to  which  natioiu  in  a  stato  of  hostility  ware  necea* 
larily  exposed ;"  "deplored  the  contiiinaiica  of  a  war  which  had  already  oooaaioned  anch  an  szpeoae  of 
treasure  and  of  blood,"  and  expreasod  a  hope  of  "apeedily  renewing  a  negotiation  so  favorable  to  the 
mtereiU  of  hamani^."  This  aabatitnte  be  proposed,  while,  with  lingular  faicooMtteiM^.  bO  coodeBaaed 
die  Buniatiy  for  the  anxiety  they  bad  abown  to  prevent  the  oooferance  fma  being  biohcn  oIC  dedaring 
hlmaelf  "  perfectly  astonished  at  tbe  mean  and  degrading  manaer  in  wbicb  auniaters  bad  wiied  on  lbe 
negotitf  km."  He  was  folbwed  by  Sari  Temple,  a  yooog  relative  of  Mr.  Fit^  wbo^  is  «  maiden  speedi, 
took  np  the  latter  idea  ia  a  way  perfectly  eonaiateot  with  hia  prindples  (which  were  thiae  of  Mr.  Bariie), 
and  carried  it  mnob  futtber,  condemtUng  nlaistem  for  negotiating  at  all  ud  gung  back  to  dw  orfgin  and 
conduct  of  the  war  in  a  spirit  which  (if  carried  out)  would  have  rendered  it  etetBsL 

Hr.  Pitkin  hia  peculiar  mode  of  giving  a  bold  relief  to  bin  pontion  at  tiie  opflmng of  a  apeecb, seiaod 
on  the  opportunity  thua  presented,  and  placed  himaelf  at  once  at  tbe  middle  ptuat  between  theae  two 
extremea;  and  after  showing  the  extravagance  of  each,  went  on  to  state  tbe  noaaarea  hj  which  be  kni 
endeavored  to  obtain  peace,  in  (»e  of  dte  finest  apeameiu  of  Inmiaoaa  e^pswtftea,  intennii^ed  with  im- 
pankwed  feeling,  to  bo  fiwnd  in  oar  langasge. 
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Sis,— Ktving  oome  to  Ah  Hodh  irith  the 
flna  ofMiTKtioa  tbst  there  never  existed  ui  oe- 
DMioii  whan  the  njuoimoiM  oonemrenee  the 
HoQBe  might  be  more  joatiy  expected  than  od  b 
proposal  to  agree  in  the  wntiraente  contained  in 
the  address  which  has  been  read,  I  mnst  con- 
fess myself  oonsiderably  disappointed,  in  some 
degree,  even  by  the  speech  or  my  noble  relation 
[Lord  Temple],  mooh  as  I  rejoice  in  the  testimo- 
ny  which  he  has  given  of  his  talents  and  abilities, 
aiul  still  more  by  the  speech  of  the  hononible 
horonet  [Sir  John  Sinclair],  and  by  the  amend- 
ment which  be  has  moved.  I  can  not  agree 
Mr.  pou-  '""^^  noble  Lord  in  the  extent  to 
STm^Z^dt  *«ted  his  sentiments, 

ttetwnpmwi-  that  we  onght  to  rejoice  that  peace 
"*  •!>«•«■  not  made  j  much  less,  sir,  can  I 

feel  desiroos  to  accept  on  the  part  of  myself,  or 
my  eolleBgaes,  either  from  my  noble  kinsman, 
or  any  other  person,  the  approbation  which  he 
vat  pleased  to  express  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  Iwve  coooloded  the  negotiation— -Ws  Kave 
mot  amdiidtd  Uu  ntgotiation — tiie  negotiation  has 
been  conolnded  others.  We  have  not  been 
snflered  to  oontinne  it.  Oar  claim  to  merit,  if 
we  have  any,  oar  claim  to  the  ai^nobation  of  our 
ooantiy,  is,  Uiat  we  persisted  in  every  attempt  to 
eondnot  that  n^jrotiation  to  a  pacific  termination, 
as  long  as  oar  enemies  left  as  not  the  prospect, 
but  the  choMce  or  potiibility  of  doing  so,  consist- 
ently with  oar  honor,  oar  dignity,  and  our  safety. 
We  lament  and  deplore  the  disappointment  of  the 
sincere  wishes  which  we  felt,  and  of  the  earnest 
endeavors  which  we  employed;  yet  we  are  far 
from  saflering  those  sentiments  to  induce  ns  to 
adopt  the  Qnmanly  line  of  conduct  that  has  been 
recommended  by  the  honorable  baronet.  This  is 
not  the  moment  to  dwell  only  on  our  disappoint- 
ment, suppress  our  indignation,  or  to  let  oar 
courage,  oar  constancy,  and  oar  determination 
be  baried  in  expressions  of  anmanly  fear  or  an- 
availing  regret  Between  these  two  extremes 
it  is  that  I  trust  oar  conduct  is  directed ;  and  ia 
calling  apon  the  House  to  join  in  sentiments  be- 
tween those  extremes,  I  do  trust,  that  if  we  can 
not  have  the  unanimons  c^union,  ve  shall  have 
the  genera]  and  ready  concurrence  both  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country. 

I.  Sir,  before  I  trouble  the  House  (which  I  am 
pT«i>iniut7  desirous  of  doing  at  length)  with  a 
n^ilrj^hp        points  which  I  wish  to  recapitu- 

MndMb  ™*       ""^^  *°        minds  the 

general  nature  of  the  amendment  which 
the  honorable  baronet  has,  under  these  circum- 
stances, thought  fit  to  propose,  and  the  general 
nature  of  the  observations  by  which  be  intro- 
duced it.  He  began  with  deploring  the  calam- 
ities of  war,  on  the  general  topic  that  all  war  is 
nJamitouB.  Do  I  ol^eot  to  this  sentiment?  No. 
But  is  it  onr  bnsiness,  at  a  moment  when  we  feel 
that  the  continuance  of  that  war  is  owing  to  the 
animosity,  the  implacable  animosity  of  oar  ene- 
my, to  the  inveterate  and  insatiable  ambition  of 


the  present  firantie  government  Franee— not 
of  the  piopU  of  France,  aa  the  bonoraUe  bnro- 
net  najusUy  stated;  is  it  oar  business  at  that 
moment  to  content  ourselves  with  mardy  la^- 
roenting  ia  eommooplaee  terns  the  oalanuties  of 
war  ?  and  foigettbg  that  it  is  part  of  do^ 
whiob,  as  representatives  of  the  people,  we  owe 
to  oar  government  and  our  eonntty,  to  state  that 
the  continuance  of  those  evils  upon  ourselves, 
and  upon  France,  tfSo,  is  the  fruit  only  of  the 
oondoot  of  the  enemy,  that  it  is  to  be  imputed  to 
them,  and  not  to  as  ? 

Sir,  the  papers  which  were  ordered  to  he  laid 
on  the  table  have  been  in  every  gen-  ^i,^  F,.,Bdi 
tieman's  hand,  and  on  the  materials  g^iJ^** 
which  they  furnish  wc  mnst  be  pre-  tEnmimuM 
pared  to  decide.  Can  there  be  a 
doabt  that  all  the  evils  of  war,  whatever  may  be 
their  conaeqaeAoes,  are  to  be  imputed  solely  to 
his  Miyesty's  enemies  f  b  there  any  man  here 
prei»red  to  deny  that  the  delay  in  every  stage 
tbe  negotiation,  and  its  flnal  rapture,  are  proved 
to  be  ovring  to  tbe  evasive  oondoct,  the  unwar- 
rantable pretensions,  tbe  inordinats  ambition,  and 
tbe  implacable  animosity  of  the  enemy  ?  I  shall 
shortly  slate  what  are  the  pmnts  (tiioagh  it  is 
hardly  necessary  that  I  shoald  state  them,  for  they 
speak  loudly  for  themselves)  od  which  I  would 
rest  that  proposition.  But  if  there  is  a  man  who 
doubts  it,  is  it  tbe  honorable  baronet?  Is  it  he 
who  makes  this  amendment,  leaving  out  every 
thing  that  is  hoDorable  to  the  character  of  bis 
own  country,  and  seeming  to  court  some  new 
complaisance  on  the  part  of  thQ  French  Directo- 
ry ?  Tbe  honorable  baronet,  who,  as  soon  as  be 
has  stated  the  nature  of  his  amendment,  makes 
the  first  part  of  his  speech  a  charge  against  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  for  even  having  commented 
the  negotiation  in  the  manner  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  did  commence  it — who 
makes  his  next  charge  tiieir  having  pertevend  in 
it,  when  violations  of  form  and  practice  were  in- 
sisted upon  in  the  earliest  su^  of  it?  Does 
be  discover  that  the  French  govern  meat,  whom 
we  have  accused  ot  insincerity,  have  been  sin. 
cere  from  the  beginning  to  tbe  end  of  the  nego- 
tiation 7  Or,  after  haying  accused  hb  Majesty's 
ministers  for  commencing  and  persevering  in  it, 
is  the  honorable  baronet  so  afraid  of  being  mis- 
construed into  an  idea  of  animosity  against  tbe 
people  of  France,  that  be  must  disguise  the  trutk 
— must  do  injustice  to  the  character  and  cause  of 
his  own  country,  and  leave  unexplained  the  cause 
of  the  continnance  of  this  great  contest  7  Let  us 
be  prepared  to  probe  that  question  to  the  bottom, 
to  form  our  opinion  upon  it,  and  to  render  our 
conduct  conformable  to  that  opinion.  This  I 
conceive  to  t»  a  manly  oondact,  and,  espeoi^y 
at  such  a  taoateaL  to  he  the  indisprasable  duty 
of  the  House. 

But  let  not  the  honorable  baronet  imagine  there 
is  any  ground  for  hb  apprehension,  that  by  adopt- 
ing tbe  langoage  of  tbe  Address,  which  ascribes 
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the  cooUmiuiee  ot  die  irar  to  the  nnbitioa  of 
Tte  jttkn-  eiMmy,  he  wilt  declare  a  ^stem 
mX!^St  ^i^B"  animoBity  betweoQ  the  na- 
wfaaSj  to  tiofw  of  Great  Britain  and  Fnuiee.  I 
say  directly  the  ooatraiy.'  He  who 
lY^^  scruples  to  declare  that  in  the  prea- 
■i^  eot  momeat  the  goTemment  ctf  France 

are  acting  as  mach  in  ooatradiotion  to  Uie  known 
wishes  (rf  the  French  nation  as  to  the  jost  pre- 
tensiona  and  anxioos  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain — he  who  scruples  to  deolare  them 
{the  gOTemment]  the  authors  of  this  calamity — 
deprives  ns  the  eonsoUtoiy  hope  which  we  are 
inelined  to  oberid  of  sooie  fatore  ohaiuie  of  cir- 
enmwneea  inore  foTonbla  to  our  wishea.  It  is 
a  nwhncholy  qieetade,  indeed,  to  aee  in  any 
eoantry,  and  oo  the  ruin  of  any  pretense  of  Ifliei^ 
tj,  however  nominal,  shsllon',  or  delosive  a  sys- 
tem of  tyranoy  erected,  the  most  galling,  the  most 
horrible,  the  most  undisguised  in  all  its  parts  and 
attribotes  that  baa  stained  the  page  of  history,  or 
dtsgraoed  the  annals  of  the  worlds  Bat  it  would 
be  mnch  more  unfortunate,  if)  when  we  see  that 
the  same  oaose  carries  desolation  through  France 
which  extends  disquiet  and  fermentation  through 
Europe — it  would  be  worse,  indeed,  if  we  attrib- 
nted  to  the  nation  of  France  that  which  is  to  be  at- 
tributed only  to  the  unwarranted  and  usurped  au- 
thority which  involves  them  in  misery,  and  would, 
if  unresisted,  involve  Europe  with  them  in  one 
ooamon  rain  and  destmotioa.  Do  we  state  this 
to  be  animon^  on  the  pait  of  the  people  oi 
Franoa  7  Do  we  state  this  in  order  to  raise  up 
an  implaoable  spirit  of  animosity  against  that 
eonrnry  7  Where  is  ooe  word  to  tlwt  efleot  in 
the  deohuation  to  wbich  the  honorable  gentle- 
man has  alluded  7  He  eompbuns  much  of  this 
dedarstion,  because  it  tends  to  perpetuate  ani- 
mosity between  two  nations  which  one  day  or 
other  must  be  at  peace— God  grant  that  day 
may  be  soon  1  But  what  does  Utat  Declaration 
express  upon  the  subject  ?  Does  it  express  that 
because  the  present  existing  government  of 
France  has  acted  aa  it  has  acted,  we  forego  the 
wish  or  renounce  the  hope  that  some  new  situa- 
tion may  lead  to  happier  consequences  7  On  the 
contrary,  his  Majesty's  language  is  distinctly 
this :  While  thb  determination  continues  to 
prevail  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  his  Majesty's 
eameat  viahw  and  mdeanra  to  restore  peace  to 
his  mlgaBU  most  be  fraitless,  hut  hit  Mntiments 
nmain  nnaltered.  He  looks  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation to  the  momeot  when  'the  government 
of  France  may  show  a  temper  and  spirit  in  any 
degree  oorresponding  with  his  own."  I  wish  to 
know  whether  words  can  be  found  in  the  English 
language  which  more  expressly  state  the  contra- 
ry sentiment  to  that  wbich  the  honorable  baron- 
ot  imputes.  Thejr  not  only  disclaim  animosity 
•gainst  the  people  of  France  in  consequence  of 

■  This  node  of  taming  an  argnBant  nwnd  and 
presenting  it  widi  startling  force  nnder  directly  the 
contrary  asprct,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a 
striking  diaracteristic  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  ease  and 
dexterity  wiUi  wUdi  be  doss  it  are  trolj  admira- 
bla 


[im. 

'  the  eondoot  of  its  rulera,  bat  do  not  go  die  Iso^k 
of  deolaring  that,  after  all  this  provocstioo,  arcs 
with  the  prettni  rulers,  all  trea^  is  iaptsctica- 
hie.  Whether  it  if  {wobaUe  thtt,  aetiag  oa  ibt 
principles  upon  wbich  they  have  aoquh^  ^3^mt 
power,  and  while  that  power  oontinnes,  tbej  will 
listen  to  any  system  of  moderation  or  jastice  at 
home  or  abroad,  it  is  not  now  neceaiary  to  dii- 
ouss.  But  for  one,  I  desire  to  exprfv  my  cor< 
dial  concurrence  in  the  sentiraent,  so  poinudi; 
expressed  in  that  passage  of  the  Declaration  is 
which  his  Miyesty,  notwithstanding  all  the  pror- 
ocalioD  he  has  received,  and  even  after  the  reccat 
soeeeesea  wbiob  1^  the  blessing  of  nmridasce 
have  attended  his  arms,  deol«es  his  readinM  is 
adhere  to  tite  same  moderate  terns  and  prinsi- 
ples  which  he  proposed  at  the  time  of  our  grtal- 
est  difficultiaa,  and  to  oonolode  peace  on  tkit 
ground,  if  it  oaa  now  be  obtained,  even  widi  thii 
very  government. 

I  am  seauble  that  while  I  an  endsavsriii 
to  viodioate  his  Majesty's  servants  (t)CaiiT«» 
against  the  charges  of  the  honorable  r'"'™^ 
baronet  (which  are  sufficiently,  however,  nfuted 
by  the  early  part  of  his  own  speech),  1  sm  is- 
earring,  in  some  degree,  the  censure  of  the  m- 
ble  Lord  to  whom  I  before  alluded.  Acoordia^ 
to  his  principles  and  opinions,  and  tA  some  fe* 
others  in  this  country,  it  is  matter  of  cUip 
against  us,  that  we  even  harix>r  in  our  mio«l5,« 
Uiis  mbment,  a  wi^  to  ooDolnde  peaae  upon  lbs 
terms  which  we  think  admisuUe  with  tbs  pres- 
ent rulers  of  Franoe.  I  am  not  one  g»|<^ 
of  those  who  can  or  wUl  join  in  that  brTuH 
sentiment.  I  have  no  difficulty  in  te-  "StiS* 
peating  what  I  stated  before,  that  in  ^Jj^* 
their  present  spirit,  after  what  Ibey  «>kiifaf. 
have  said,  and  still  more,  after  what  tbey  bin 
done,  I  can  entertain  littU  kopt  of  so  desir^  u 
event.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  (Ibr  it 
would  be  idleness  and  hypocrisy  to  cooces]  it) 
that,  for  the  sake  of  mankind  in  general,  and  ts 
gratify  those  sentiments  which  can  never  be 
eradicated  from  the  human  heart,  I  should 
with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  tenninslioa  of 
a  government  whose  conduct  and  whose  origin  i» 
sncb  as  we  have  seen  that  of  the  governnstd  of 
Franoe.  But  that  is  not  the  object — tbst  cagbt 
not  to  be  the  principle  of  the  war.  Whatsm 
wish  I  may  entertain  in  my  own  heart,  ami  vbit- 
ever  ofHoion  I  may  think  it  fhir  or  manly  to  s*av, 
I  have  no  difficult  in  stating  tka^  vidsot  sod 
odious  as  is  tiw  character  of  that  gtmmmest,  I 
verily  believe,  in  the  present  state  of  Earop^ 
that  if  we  are  not  wanting  to  oarselTM,  it,  bf 
die  blessing  of  Providence,  our  perseveranee  sid 
our  resources  should  enaUe  us  to  maks  psses 
with  France  upon  terms  in  which  we  taint  sot 
our  character,  in  which  we  do  not  ^Madn  tba 
sources  of  our  wealth,  the  means  <^  our  strengtl^ 
the  defense  of  what  we  already  possess— if  t 
maintain  our  equal  pretentions  and  asMrt  ibst 
rank  which  we  are  entitled  to  hold  among  o*" 
tions — the  moment  peace  can  be  obtained  oa 
snob  terms,  be  the  form  of  government  is  Frsons 
what  it  may,  peace  is  desirable,  peace  is  dw 
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anxiously  to  be  soogbt.  Bat  unless  it  is  at- 
tained on  snob  terms,  tbere  is  no  extremity  of 
war — there  is  no  extremity  of  honorable  contest 
—that  is  not  preferable  to  the  name  and  pretense 
of  peace,  which  mast  be,  in  reality,  a  di^fraiDefQl 
oapitnlation,  a  base,  an  atjeet  aorroBdor  oT  ev- 
ery thing  ibat  oooMitatea  the  pride,  tb«  safety, 
and  bappiness  of  England.'' 

These,  sir,  are.  the  seBtimmla  of  my  mind  oo 
this  leading  point,  and  with  these  sentiments  I 
shape  my  condoot  between  the  eoatenduig  opin- 
ions at  the  noble  Lord  and  of  the  honorable  bar- 
Auworte  Sir  met.  But  there  is  one  observation  of 
ii^!^^'^'"'  the  honorable  baronet  oi^  which  I  most 
tomwwc;.  now  morc  particnlarly  reniark.  Ho 
has  discovered  that  we  slate  the  Directory  trf' 
France  to  have  been  all  alon^  insincere,  and 
yet  take  merit  for  having  commenced  a  neg6tia- 
tion  which  we  oaght  never  to  have  commenced 
wi^KHit  being  persuaded  of  their  sincerity.  This 
supposed  oontradicUon  reqnires  but  a  few  words 
to  explain  it.  I  believe  that  those  who  consti- 
tute the  prttent  goverame&t  of  France  never 
were  sinoere  for  a  moment  in  the  negotiation. 
From  all  the  inlbrmatioa  I  have  obtained,  and 
from  every  cotijeetnre  I  cotaU  form,  I,  for  one, 
Dover  was  so  duped  as  to  belien  them  sincere. 
But  I  did  believe,  and  I  thought  I  knew,  that 
there  was  a  previuling  wish  for  peace,  and  a 
predominant  sense  its  necessity  grovring  and 
eonflrmtng  itself  in  Frahce,  and  founded  on  the 
most  obvious  and  most  pressing  motives.  I  did 
see  a  spirit  of  reviving  moderation  gradually 
gaining  ground,  and  opening  a  way  to  the  bsp- 
piest  alterations  in  the  general  system  of  that 
eonntry.  I  did  believe  that  the  violence  of  that 
portion  of  the  executive  government  which,  by 
the  late  strange  revolution  of  France,  unhappily 
for  France  itself  and  for  the  world,  has  gained 
the  ascendency,  would  have  been  restrained  with- 
in some  boomb — that  ambition  must  give  way  to 
leasoo— that  even  frensy  itself  must  be  controlled 
and  governed  by  necessity.  These  were  the 
hopes  and  expectations  I  entertained.  I  did,  not- 
withstanding, feel  that  even  from  the  outset,  and 
in  every  step  of  that  negotiation,  those  who  bap* 
pily  had  not  yet  the  full  power  to  cot  it  short  in 
the  beginning — who  dared  not  trust  the  public 
eye  with  the  whole  of  their  designs — who  could 
Dot  avow  all  their  principles — unjortnnately,  nev- 
ertheless, did  retain  from  the  beginning  power 
enough  to  control  those  who  had  a  better  dispo- 
sition, and  to  mix  in  every  part  of  the  negotia- 
tion (which  they  could  not  then  abruptly  break 
off)  whatever  could  impede,  embarrass,  and  per- 
plex, in  order  to  throw  upon  us,  if  possible,  the 
odium  of  its  failure. 

Sir,  the  system  of  France  is  explained  by  the 
CondDrt  of  ua  vory  objections  that  are  made  against 
iteTm^bpir  oorcondaot.  The  vident  party  could 
•MRMot  Qot^  as  I  have  stated,  at  once  break 
ofl*  the  treaty  on  their  part,  but  (hey  wished  to 

■  We  have  here  pne  of  thoae  fine  ampliflcationa  in 
which  Mr.  Vitt  wss  accustomed  to  eolsiige  siid  dweU 
apou  the  more  important  psits  of  a  snifject,  in  order 
to  deepen  the  impreswoo. 


drive  England  to  the  rupture.  They  had  not 
strength  enough  to  reject  all  negotiation,  yet 
they  bad  strength  enough  to  mix  in  every  step 
those  degradations  and  insults,  those  inconsistent 
and  unwarranted  pretensions  in  pmnts  even  of 
subordinate  importance,  which  reduced  ministers 
to  that  option  which  I  have  described ;  hut  whieh 
they  decided  in  a  way  that  has  esposad  them  to 
the  oentore  of  the  boporable  baronet.  We  oIkmb 
rather  to  inonr  the  hlune  of  saoriBoing  pnootiU 
ios  (at  some  times  essential)  rather  „  _ . 
than  anord  the  enemy  an  opportunity  ttaRriUaii |0*- 
of  evading  this  plain  question.  "  Is 
there  any  ground,  and,  if  any,  what,  upon  which 
yon  are  ready  to  conclude?"  To  that  point  it 
was  our  duty  to  drive  them.  We  have  driven 
them  to  that  point.  They  would  tell  us  no 
terms,  however  exorbitant  and  unwarrantable, 
upon  which  they  would  be  ready  to  make  peace. 
What  would  have  been  the  honorable  baronet's 
expedient  to  avoid  this  embarrassment  7  It 
would  have  been  (as  he  has  this  day  informed 
us)  an  address  which  be  bad  thought  of.moving 
in  the  last  sessioti,  and  which,  indeed,  I  should 
have  been  less  surprised  had  he  moved,  than  !f 
the  House  bad  oonourred  in  it.  We  would  have 
moved  that  no  project  should  be  given  nrjnhasia- 
in  till  the  enemy  were  prepared  to  pre-  i*^ 
sent  a  connter^prcject.  If  it  was  a  great  mis* 
fortune  that  that  address  was  not  moved,  I  am 
afraid  some  of  the  guilt  hjelongs  to  me ;  because 
the  honorable  baronet  did  suggest  such  an  idea, 
and  I  did  with  great  sincerity  and  frankness  tell 
him  that,  if  he  was  really  a  friend  to  peace, 
there  was  no  motion  he  could  make  so  little  cal- 
culated to  promote  that  object ;  and  I  did  prevail 
upon  the  honorable  baronet  to  give  up  the  inten- 
tion. IT  I  am  right  in  the  supposition  I  bare 
3taled~if  I  am  right  in  thinking  that  our  great 
object  was  to  press  France  to  this  point,  and  to 
put  the  question,  "  If  you  have  any  terms  to  of- 
fer, what  are  they  was  there  any  one  way 
by  which  we  eoold  mkke  it  so  difficult  for  them 
to  retain  any  pretense  of  a  denra  ot  peace  as  to 
speak  out  ourselves,  a|id  call  npoD  them  either 
for  'agreement,  or  for  modification,  or  for  some 
other  plan  in  their  turn  ?  By  not  adopting  the 
honorable  baronet's  plan,  we  have  put  the  ques- 
tion beyond  dispute,  whether  peaoe  was  attain- 
able at  last,  and  whether  our  advances  wosld  or 
would  not  bo  met  on  the  part  of  France.  And 
I  shall,  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life,  rejoice  that 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  place  this  ques- 
tion in  the  light  which  defies  the  powers  of  mis- 
representation ;  in  which  no  man  can  attempt 
to  perplex  it ;  and  in  which  it  presents  itself  this 
day  for  the  decision  of  the  House  and  of  the  na- 
tion, and  calls  upon  every  individual  who  has  at 
stake  the  public  happiness  and  his  own,  to  de- 
termine for  himself  whether  tfaii  is  w  is  not  a 
orisis  which  requires  his  best  exertioiis  n  tte  de- 
fansa  of  his  ooantrr- 

11.  "to  rtiow  which,  I  shall  now  proeeed,  not- 
vritbstandiog  the  reproach  whieh  has  been  thrown 
on  our  line  of  oondnct,  to  show  the  system  even 
of  ohstiaate  forbearance,  with  which  we  endeav- 
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ored  to  oreraome  pnliounaiy  diffionltlei-— the  de- 
ttfp^ukmat  tenninednaolatioDMioiirpBrttooror^ 
a!  fI^^*'  I*"*^  '^^  minor  obsCaolea,  aod  to  cune 
r>^^™«t  to  tbe  ml  esseooe  of  disoossiOD  upon 
Tiui  tbator  the  terma  of  peace.  To  show  this,  it 
tiH  Enciiih.  Decessary  to  do  more  than  to  call 

to  the  recollection  of  the  House  the  leading  parts 
of  tbe  Declaration  of  his  Majesty ;  Imewi  totoare 
that  part  of  the  subject,  also,  without  the  possibili- 
ty of  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion.  It  is  certain- 
ly true  that,  even  previous  to  any  of  the  circuni' 
stances  that  related  to  tbe  prelitmnary  forms  of 
the  negotiation,  the  prior  condnct  of  France  bad 
offered  to  any  govemment  that  waa  not  sincerely 
and  most  anxionsly  bent  apon  peace,  sufficient 
ground  for  the  continoanoe  of  hoBtilitiei.  It  is 
(1.)  coataaT  ^'"^  former  negotiatioB  at 
» '^^^^  Faria,  Lord  Malmesbory  was  finally 
BuuLiMkiaar  sent  away,  not  npoo  a  qoestioa  of 
tertni  oS  peace — not  upon  a  question 
of  the  cessioa  of  Eurc^iean  or  Colonial  poeses- 
aiona,  bat  upon  tbe  haogh^  demand  of  a  pre- 
vious jmlirainarj,  «4iioh  should  give  up  every 
thing  on  the  part  of  the  allies ;  and  which  should 
leave  them  afterward  every  thing  to  ask,  or 
rather  to  require.  It  is  true,  it  cicned  in  nearly 
the  same  insulting  manner  as  tbe  second  mission. 
It  is  true,  too,  that  subsequent  to  that  period,  in 
the  preliminaries  concluded  between  the  Emper- 
or iuid  France,  it  waa  agreed  to  invite  tbe  allies 
of  each  party  to  a  congress ;  which,  however, 
was  never  carried  into  execution.^  It  was  under 
these  circumstances  thatf  bis  Majesty,  in  tbe 
eameat  desire  of  availing  himself  of  tliat  spirit 
of  moderation  which  bad  begun  to  show  itself  in 
France,  detennined  to  renew  those  pn^xwals 
which  had  been  before  slighted  and  rejected. 
But  when  this  itep  was  taken,  what  was  tbe 
oonduot  of  those  who  have  gained  the  ascenden- 
ts in  France  7  On  die  first  appUeation  to  know 
(t.)  Tbt  <iet>-  on  what  ground  they  were  disposed 
oucoaamK^  to  negotiate,  wantonly,  as  will  be 
SSSJ^^I^"  shown  by  the  seqnel,  and  for  no  pur- 
"■c"***^  poee  but  to  prevent  even  the  opening 
of  the  conferences,  they  insisted  upon  a  mode  of 
negotiation  very  contrary  to  general  usage  and 
oonvenienoe — contrary  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  had  terminated  war  wilb  any  of  the  bellig- 
erent powers,  and  directly  oootraiy  to  any  mode 
which  they  themselves  afterward  persisted  in 
following  in  this  very  negotiation  with  us  I  They 
began  1^  eaying  they  would  reoeire  no  proposals 
for  prtUmuuinm,  but  that  oonfereneea  dionid  be 
held  for  the  purpose  (tf  concluding  at  oDce  a  di- 
Jbiitivt  tretty-^ 

■  This  was  at  Leohen,  in  April,  1797,  when  tbe 
prelimtoaries  of  peace  were  settled  between  France 
and  Austria,  which  led  to  the  treaty  ot  Campo  For- 
nio. 

*  This  refusal  to  discuss  "  the  preliminaries  of 
peaoe,"  as  pnposed  by  Lord  OrenvUle  (in  accord- 
ance with  established  usage),  was  oootdned  in  the 
first  note  from  the  Preneh  minister.  He  pat  the  ne- 
mttaboD  on  tibe  gnxud  of  IE  nglsod's  coming  forward 
namediate^  with  her  "orertares  bdiI  proposals," 
and  insisted  that  "  negotia^oaa  should  be  set  oo  foot 


ZEs^fsiestf's  answer  was,  tbst  it  was  his  d»- 
sire  to  adopt  that  mode  only  wbioh  was  moat 
likely  to  accelerate  the  object  in  view;  and  the 
powers  of  his  plenipotentiary  would  apply  to 
either  olgect,  either  preliminary  or  definitive. 
They  appeared,  content  with  bis  answer,  bnt 
what  was  the  next  step  ?  In  the  simple  form  oC 
granting  a  passport  for  the  miuistec, 
at  the  moment  Uiey  were  saying  they  JJJESJfi?' 
preferred  a  definitive  peace,  because  — nwtwitL. 
it  was  the  most  expediUous — in  that 
very  passport,  which  in  all  former  times  has  only 
described  tbe  character  of  the  minister,  without 
entering  into  any  thing  relating  to  the  temu  or 
mode  of  negotiatuig — they  insert  a  condition  rel- 
ative to  his  powers,  and  that  inoooHSteat  with 
what  his  Majesty  had  e:qtlained  to  be  the  Bature 
of  the  powers  he  bad  intended  to  pve,  and  mth 
which  they  had  af^ftareotly  been  satisfied.  They 
made  it  a  passport  not  for  a  Duaister  ooming  to 
conclude  peace  generally,  bat  ^qplioable  only  to 
a  de&oitive  and  uparate  peaee.* 

This  prooeedtng  was  in  itself  liable  to  the  most 
obvious  objection.  But  it  is  more  impculant,  as 
an  instance  to  show  bow,. in  the  simplest  part  of 
tbe  transaction,  the  untraotable  spirit  of  France 
discovered  itself.  It  throws  light  od  subse- 
quent part  of  tbe  transaction ;  and  shows  the  in- 
consistencies and  coDtradictions  of  their  saccees- 
ive  pretensions.  As  to  the  condition  then  made 
in  the  passport  for  the  first  time,  that  the  nego- 
tiation sboiUd  be  for  a  separate  peace,  his  Miyes^ 
declared  that  he  had  no  choice  batwaaa  a  defin^ 
tive  and  a  preliminary  trea^ ;  bnt  as  to  a  sepaiw 
ate  peace,  his  booor  aod  good  faith,  with  regard 
to  his  ally  the  Qoeen  of  Portugal,  would  not  per- 
mit it.  He,  therefore,  stated  his  nnalteratda  de- 
termination to  agree  to  no  treaty  m  which  Port* 
ugal  should  not  be  included ;  expreasiag,  at  the 
same  time,  his  readiness  that  France  ahoold  treat 
on  the  part  of  Holland  and  Spain. 

On  this  oocasion,  tbe  good  faith -of  this  ooantij 
prevailed.    The  system  of  violence  and  ruiiii 
despotism  waa  not  then  ripe,  and  there- 
fore  his  Majesty's  demand  to  treat  for  Portog^ 


Bt  <Kice  for  a  Atfimiive  treaty."  See  his  Note  ■ 
Poijiameatsry  History,  vol.  zxxiii.,  page  909, 

*  The  passport  addressed  to  the  officen  of  As 
French  pcdice  was  in  tite  bdiowiag  words: 

"  Allow  to  pass  freely  ••  ■  ,  luaisbad  wi& 
tbe  full  powen  of  his  BritaDnie  U^^eaty  far  tbe  pm^ 
pose  of  negotiatinjr,  coaclnding,  snd  signing  a  defin- 
itive and  MeparaU  treaty  of  peace  with  tbe  Fmdb 
R«pablic." 

Here  the  word  teparaU  was  inserted  io  direct 
coatrsTention  of  the  snrangement  between  the  two 
governments,  and  waa  riiviDoslf  iateoded  to  ai^ 
diScnIty.  Bngland badagreedtoaegotiatefarade- 
fliutive,  but  not  for  a  separate  treaty ;  she  could  not 
give  np  Portagal,  which  had  long  been  under  bsc 
protection.  The  French  Directory  plainly  designed 
to  draw  Hr.  Pitt  into  a  dilemma:  if  he  accepted  lbs 
passport,  and  afterward  nndertooh  to  treat  for  Port- 
ugal, the  negotistimi  conid  be  broken  off  on  tbe 
ground  diat  be  went  beyond  tbe  tenni  eitabtisbed 
by  the  psasport ;  if  he  refused  tbe  passport,  it  was 
eaiy  to  say  he  had  broken  off  die  negodatioa  whoa 
acceded  to  by  France. 
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THE  RUPTURE  OF  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  FRANCE. 


ms  Bequiesced  in  by  the  Directory.  They,  at 
the  same  time,  nndertook  to  treat  oa  their  part 
for  their  allies,  Holland  and  Spain,  aa  well  aa  for 
-themselves;  tlioiigh  in  the  sobsequent  coarae  of 
the  negotiation,  they  pretended  to  be  witkoot 
sofficient  power  to  treat  for  either. 

I  msat  h6re  entreaC  the  attention  of  the  House 
u.)  UHoftank-  to  the  next  circnmstanoe  vhich  oo' 
tSr!lH!Tifw  carred.  When  the  firmness  of  his 
SlrniOMfriii  Majesty,  lui  anxioos  and  sincere  de- 
sire  to  terminate  the  horrors  of  war, 
wtd  his  tnifonn  moderarion  overaanM  the  vio- 
Imoe,  and  dafested  the  designs  of  the  members 
of  the  exeoDtive  gorenunent  of  France,  they  had 
raAKUve  to  another  expedient,  the  most  absurd, 
•a  veil  as  the  most  nigiistiflaUe,  They  adfert- 
ed  to  the  roptore  of  the  formM-  negotiatiai,  u  if 
that  ruptare  was  to  he  imputed  to  bis  Majesty ; 
■ad  this  insinnation  was  aooompanied  with  a  per- 
•onal  reflection  upon  the  minister  who  was  sent 
by  his  Majesty  to  treat  on  the  part  of  tliis  oonn- 
t^.^  His  Majesty^  looking  anxiously  as  he  did 
-to  the  conclusion  of  peaoe,  disdained  to  reply 
otherwise  than  by  observing  that  this  was  not  a 
fit  topic  to  be  agitated  at  the  moment  of  renew- 
ing a  negotiatitm,  and  that  the  oircumstouoes  of 
the  transaction  were  well  enough  known  to  En- 
rofe  and  to  the  world.  And  the  result  of  this 
negotiation  has  ooaflrmed,  what  the  former  had 
sufficiently  proved,  that  his  Majesty  could  not 
have  selected,  in  the  ample  fleld  of  talents  which 

■  The  following  are  the  words  wluch  chsr^  ttie 
rapture  of  the  preceding  negotiation  on  the  Englirti: 

"The  Directofy  reqnires  that  it  shall  be  eatab- 
tsbed  aa  a  prineipla,  that  fladi  English  packet-boat 
wUeh  lAaSl  have  branght  over  either  tbe  plentpo- 
tratiary  or  a  oonrier  shell  not  be  allowed  to  miko 
any  sttgr."  "The  Directory  desires,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  coarion  should  not  be  sent  too  fre- 
quently; iAe  frequent  tending  them  having  been  one 
^  ike  princ^al  cautet  of  the  ruptvre  of  Ike  preced- 
ing lugotiatioa." 

Notfafaig  Dure  ftivokms  eoold  be  ceaoeived  ofaa  a 
veasob  fi>r  such  a  rapture.  No^ngof  thiaUnd  was 
mmtiooed  at  Ike  time.  The  French  minister  did  in 
one  instance  ioquirs,  whether  it  was  neoessaiy  lor 
Lord  Malmesbury  to  send  a  courier  to  England  every 
time  be  received  a  commantcatioa  from  the  Direct- 
orj^a  questton  which  saena  plainly  to  have  been 
designed  as  a  tannt ;  and  bis  Lordship  coolly  replied, 
ftat  he  should  do  it  "  as  often  as  the  offlciid  commn- 
nicstiona  made  to  btm  reqaired  tpecial  instructions." 

The  "  personah  reflection"  on  Lord  Malmesbury 
w  ss  in  the  following  words  i "  The  Directory  eotuenie 
that  the  negotiatioo  shall  be  opened  by  Lord  Ualmes- 
bury.  Another  choice  wonld,  however,  have  appear' 
ed  to  the  Directory  to  sugnr  more  favorably  for  a 
speedy  ouirluiioD  of  peace."  This  was  a  gratai- 
tons  inantc.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  diitingnictied  for 
bii  coDiteoui  deportment,  and  no  ccnuplaint  bad  been 
made  of  him  by  tite  French  government.  Even 
BicUbam,  who  was  so  rabid  against  Hr.  Pitt  and  his 
fiiends,  diat  Fox  once  said  concerning  hii  Memoirs 
of  die  Reign  of  George  III.,  "bow  can  a  man  write 
hiatory  in  this  way  V  admits  that  his  Lordship  "was 
nnifonnly  mild  and  temperate,  liii  manners  polite 
and  pleasing." — Vol  vi.,  page  323.  It  is  plain  the 
Directory  m^ant  to  force  Ur.  Pitt  by  tlieir  treatment, 
to  Iffeak  off  the  negotiation. 


his  dominions  fnmish,  any  person  better  qtuili6ed 
to  do  justice  to  hia  sincere  and  benevolent  desire 
to  promote  the  restoratitm  of  Peace,  and  hia  firm 
and  uoalterahte  determination  to  maintain  tbe 
dignity  and  honor  of  hia  kingdom. 

In  spite  of  these  obstacles  and  others  more 
minute,  the  British  plenipotentiary  [a.),„h^,f 
atlength  arrived  at  Lisle.   The  full  K°™'"f~'' 

^  .       ,  ■      ™» tntielt  com- 

powers  were  transmitted  to  the  oMomniim 
respective  governments,  and  were  ^r^K^fiMr* 
found  unexceptionable  j  though  the- 
eappoaed  defect  of  these  full  powers  is,  three 
months  after,  alleged  as  a  cause  for  tbe  rupture 
of  tlie  negotiation  1  And  what  is  more  remai^ 
able,  it  did  so  happen  that  tha  French  fall  pow- 
ers were,  on  the  fiusa  of  them,  mneh  more  limit- 
ed than  oars;  fur  they  only  enabled  the  oommia- 
sioners  of  tbe  Directory  to  act  aeoording  to  the 
instructions  they  were  to  receive  from  time  to 
tioie.  On  this  point  it  is  not  neoessary  now  to 
dwell;  hot  I  desire  tha  House  to  treasure  it  in 
their  memory,  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
pretense  for  the  rupture  of  the  negotiation. 

Then,  sir,  I  come  to  the  point  in  Which  we 
have  incurred  the  censure  of  the  hon-  (s.)  Hh  x«. 
orable  baronet,  for  delivering  in  on  our  Sotmd  oa? 
part  a  project.  To  his  opinion  I  do  not  ^IJI^m^ 
subscribe,  for  the  reasons  that  I  stated 
before.    But  can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  of 
bis  M^esty's  sincerity  than  hia  waving  so  maaj 
points  important  in  themselves,  rather  than  sof- 
fer  the  negotiation  to  be  broken  off?  What  was 
our  sttaatioQ?  We  were  to  treat  with  KauoaibrM 
a  government  that  bad  in  the  ootset  ^ 
expressed  that  they  would  tre^only  nndcdadf 
definitively,  and  from  every  part  o( 
their  conduct  which  preceded  the  meeting  of 
our  plenipotentiary  and  their  oommissioners,  we 
might  have  expected  that  thay  would  have  been 
prepared  to  answer  our  project  almost  in  twenty- 
four  hours  after  it  was  delivered.    We  stood 
with  respect  to  France  in  this  pre-      Mi^m  luii 
dioament — we  bad  nothing  to  adc 
ot  them.    The  question  only  was, 
how  much  wo  were  to  give  of  that  UaS^JJJi 
which  the  valor  of  his  Majesty's  »p- 
arms  bad  acquired  from  ttjem  and  from  their 
allies.    In  thia  aitoatioo,  aarely,  we  might  have 
expected  that,  before  we  ofiued  the  •price  of 
peace,  they  weald  at  least  have  condeecendedto 
say  what  were  the  saoriflees  vrtwA  they  exprat- 
ed  OS  to  make.    But,  sir,  in  this  Mtuation,  what 
species  of  project  was  it  that  was  presented  by 
bis  Majesty's  minister?    A  project  the  moat 
distinet,  the  m<»t  particular,  the  most  conciliato- 
ry and  moderate,  that  ever  c(Histitnted  tbe  first 
words  spcAen  by  any  negotiator.    And  yet  of 
this  project  what  have  we  heard  in  the  language 
of  the  French  government?  What  have  we  seen 
dispersed  through  all  Europe,  by  that  preas  in 
France  which  knows  no  sentiments  but  what  the 
French  police  dictates?    What  have  w6  seen 
dispersed  by  that  EngU$Ji  preaa  wluoh  knows  no 
other  use  of  English  liberty  but  servilely  to  re- 
tail  and  trmnuribe  French  opinimiB?   We  hare 
bees  told  that  it  waa  a  j^eot  that  fefosed  to 
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ombraoQ  the  temu  of  a^tutioB !  Gentlemen 
have  read  the  papera ;  how  does  that  fiot  otaad  7 
Id  the  original  project,  we  agreed  to  gin  ap  the 
oooqtKcti  we  bad  made  from  France  and  bar 

■lliei,  with  eertaio  wwmpiiaBa.  For  those  ax- 
oeptiom  a  blank  wna  left,  in  order  to  aaoertaia 
whether  France  waa  daaiimu  that  the  exceptiona 
should  be  divided  between  her  and  her  allies,  or 
iriiether  sbe  eontiatied  to  iuist  opon  a  complete 
compeasation,  and  left  En^and  to  look  for  oom- 
penaation  only  to  her  allies.  Franoe,  cealooa  as 
«he  pretends  to  be  for  her  allies,  had  no  diffionltjr 
in  authorizing  her  ministers  to  declare  that  she 
most  retain  every  thing  for  htrulf.  This  bhuik 
TkaMiiUiSv  was  then  filled  npi  and  it  was  then 
IS^^^SU  distinctly  stated  how  little,  out  of 
Iiy^ttofSl.  ^1  we  demanded  to  keep. 

omt  HfMiBtM.  Iq  one  sense,  it  remains  a  blank  still : 
we  did  not  attempt  to  preclude  France  frewa  any 
other  mode  of  filling  it  up ;  hot  while  we  stated 
the  utmost  extent  of  our  own  views,  we  left  open 
to  fnll  explanation  whatever  points  the  govern- 
ment of  France  coold  desire.  We  called  upon 
them,  and  repeatedly  solicited  them  to  state 
aometbing  as  to  the  nature  of  the  terms  which 
they  proposed,  if  tbey  idgeotad  to  oars.  It  was 
tfaoa  left  opm  to  modifloation,  alteration,  or  oon- 
eassion.  Bat  this  is  not  the  place,  this  is  not  the 
time,  in  ^ieb  1  am  to  diaonsa  whether  those 
terms,  in  all  given  dreanutanoes,  or  in  the  oir- 
com  stances  of  that  moment,  were  or  were  not 
the  ultimate  terms  upon  which  peace  ought  to 
be  accepted  or  rejected,  if  it  vras  once  bronght 
to  the  pmnt  when  an  ultimatum  ooold  be  judged 
of.  I  will  not  argue  whether  some  greater  ooo- 
oession  might  not  have  been  made  vrith  the  ctr- 
taints  °f  peace,  or  whether  the  terms  proposed 
constituted  an  offer  of  peace  upon  more  favora- 
ble grounds  for  the  enemy  than  his  Majesty's 
ministers  could  jnsltly.  I  argne  not  the  one 
question  or  the  other.  It  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest  and  our  duty,  that  we 
should  here  state  or  discuss  it.  All  that  I  have 
to  discuss  is,  whether  the  terms,  upon  the  face 
of  them,  appear  honorable,  open,  frank,  distinct, 
sincere,  and  a  pledge  of  moderation ;  aiid  I  leave 
it  to  the  good  tense  of  the  House  whether  there 
can  exist  a  di&renoe  of  o|Mnion  upon'  this  ptunt. 

Sir,  what  waa  it  we  ofiered  to  renounce  to 
(T.)  caaa*-  ^       wofd,  all  that  we 

H«»^j<<i  had  taken  from  them.    What  did  this 

''^  consist  o(?  The  valoablo,  and  almost 
under  all  circumstances,  the  imprefrnable  isl- 
and of  Martinique;  various  other  West  India 
possessions ;  Saint  Lucia,  Tobago,  ihe  French 
part  of  Saint  Domingo,  the  settlements  of  Pondi- 
cberry  and  Cfaandernagore ;  all  the  French  fac- 
tories and  means  of  trade  in  the  East  Indies ;  and 
the  islands  of  Saint  Pierre  and  Miqnelon.  And 
for  what  were  these  renunciations  to  be  made  ? 
For  peace,  and  for  peace  only.  And  to  whom  7 
To  a  nation  which  had  obtained  from  his  Majes- 
ty's dominions  in  Europe  nothing  in  the  oourse 

the  war — which  bad  never  met  our  fleets  but 
to  add  to  the  catalogue  of  our  victories,  and  to 
swell  the  melancholy  lists  of  their  osni  capturiM 


and  defeats.  To  a  power  which  had  never  ae]»> 
arately  met  the  arms  of  this  ooootiy  by  land,  bat 
to  oany  the  glory  and  prowess  of  the  Britirtt 
nasM  to  a  higher  pitch ;  and  to  a  country  vrhoaa 
oommercs  is  nnheard  of;  in^ose  navy  is  anpihi- 
lated ;  whoae  distress^  oonisssad  bj  tbenaelves 
(however  it  may  be  aUniipted  to  be  diseembled 
by  their  panegyiials  in  thu  or  aoy  other  eoontiy). 
Is  aekiio«4edgwl  by  the  sighs  and  groans  of  tbe 
people  of  Fraooe,  and  proved  by  the  ertmstnla- 
thNM  and  remooatrations  oecasioned  I7  the  vio- 
lent nMasores  of  its  executive  govenment— soeh 
was  the  aitoation  in  which  we  stood — such  the 
situation  aS  tbe  eoMoy  when  we  ofiered  to  maka 
those  important  oonoessions  as  the  price  of 
peace.  What  was  the  situatioa  of  tlie  allies  of 
France  f  From  Spain — ^who,  from  the  monaeot 
she  had  deserted  our  cause  and  enlisted  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  only  added  to  the  number  of 
our  conquests,  and  to  her  own  indelible  disgrmce 
— we  made  claim  of  one  isUnd,  the  island  of 
Trinidad — a  claim  not  resting  on  the  mere  na- 
ked title  of  possession  to  counterbalance  tbe  gen- 
eral Eun^iean  aggrandizement  of  France,  but  as 
the  price  of  sometbuig  that  we  bad  to  give,  bj 
making  good  tbe  tit^  Xo  the  Spanish  part  of 
Saint  Domingo,  iriiioh  Spam  had  oeded  without 
right,  and  whioh  oessiaB  eonld  not  be  made  vrith- 
oot  our  goaraittee.  To  HoUaod — hatbg  in  onr 
hands  the  whole  means  of  their  comaeroe,  tbe 
whole  sonroe  of  their  wealth — we  offered  to  re- 
turn almost  all  that  was  valuable  and  hutatire 
to  Uiem,  in  the  mere  oonsideration  of  commerce. 
We  desired,  in  return,  to  keep  what  to  tbem,  in 
a  peooniary  point  of  view,  would  be  only  a  tmr- 
deo  (the  Cape  of  Good  Hop^  and  the  idand  of 
Ceylon] ;  in  a  political  view  worse  than  useless^ 
because  they  had  not  the  means  to  keep  it — what 
[had  we  granted  it)  would  have  been  a  sacrifice, 
not  to  them,  but  to  Franoe — what  would  in  fu- 
ture have  enabled  her  to  carry  on  her  plan  of 
subjugation  against  the  eastern  possessions  of 
Holland  itself,  as  well  as  against  those  of  Great 
Briuin.^  All  that  we  asked  was  not  indemnifies^ 
tion  for  what  we  bad  suffered,  but  the  means  of 
preserving  our  own  possessions  and  the  strength 
of  oar  naval  emjrire.  We  did  this  at  a  time 
wheo  our  enemy  was  feeling  the  pressure  of  war; 
and  who  looks  at  the  qoestibn  oif  peace  vithoot 
some  regard  to  the  relativo  utaation  of  the 
coontiy  wUh  which  yon  are  eoatendug  f  hook, 
then,  at  their  trade ;  look  at  their  means ;  \o(k.  at 
the  posture  of  their  affiurs ;  look  at  what  we  hold, 
and  at  the  means  we  have  of  defending  ourselves, 
and  oar  enemy  resisting  as,  and  tell  me  wheth- 
er this  offer  waa  or  was  not  a  proof  of  sincerity, 
and  a  pledge  of  moderation.  Sir,  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  arguing  it.  I  oonfeas  1  am  appre- 
hensive we  may  have  gone  too  far  in  the  first 
proposals  we  made,  rather  than  diown  any  back- 
wardness  in  tbe  negotiation,  but  it  is  nnneoaim* 
ry  to  argue  this  point. 


*  The  ooocessions  offered  by  England  were  ao 
ample  that  all  Borope,  and  even  llr.  Belaham,  pn>* 
nowiaad  diem  highly  libeiaL 
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Oar  propcnal  wm  reoei red  aod  aHowed  by  tin 

(■.]Ti..  7rNdi  ^reaeh  plflDipotenturiei,  mod  trus- 
■o«  .<ui.t«  mitted  for  the  cootidermtioB  at  the 
cfjmamiM.  Directory.  Monuu  bad  eUpMO  u> 
sending  couriers  weekly  and  daily 
from  Paris  to  Lisle,  and  from  LitJe  to  Paris. 
They  tauybt  as  to  ezpeot,  from  time  to  time,  a 
eonsideratioD  of  this  subject,  and  an  explicit  an- 
swer to  our  project.  But  the  first  attempt  of  the 
Directory  to  negotiate,  after  having  received  our 
project,  is  worthy  of  remark.  They  required 
that  we,  whom  they  had  sammoned  lo  a  defini- 
tivt  treaty,  should  stop  and  discasn  prttiminary 
points,  which  were  to  be  settled  without  know- 
ing whether,  when  we  bad  agreed  to  them  all, 
we  had  adraoead  ooe  inch.  We  were  to  dis- 
ents,  (1)  vbether  his  Majesty  would  rviwniioe 
the  title  of  King  of  France^  a  hannkaa  feather  at 
moat  In  the  ocown  of  Ei^^laad.  We  Tare  to  di»< 
eoss,  (8)  whether  we  would  restore  those  ships 
taken  at  ToqIob,  the  acqaisition  of  valor,  and 
which,  we  were  entittad  upon  every  ground  to 
kidd.  .  We  wen  to  diaetua,  (8)  whether  we 
would  renounoe  the  mortgage  which  we  might 
possess  on  the  Netherlands,  and  which  engaged 
moch  of  honorable  baronet's  atteo^n ;  but 
it  does  so  hqrpen  that  what  the  honorable  bar- 
onet eonsidered  as  so  important  was  of  no  im- 
portanoe  at  all  j  for  a  mortgage  or  the  Nether- 
lands we  have  none,  and  coiiseqoently  we  have 
none  to  renounce.  Therefore,  upon  that  condi- 
tion, which  they  had  no  right  to  ask,  and  we  had 
no  means  of  granting,  we  told  them  the  true 
slate  of  the  case,  and  that  it  was  not  worth  talk- 
ing about." 

The  next  point  which  occarred  is  of  a  nature 
:&)  Jbrj  mzt  which  is  difficult  to  dwell  npcm  witb- 
sJS^Vo'r-«  «»t  indignation.  We  were  waiting 
mTthT^iii**  fnlfillment  of  a  promise  which  had 
fh^MapM-  been  made  repeatedly,  of  delivering 
to  oar  embassador  a  ooonter-prcjeot, 
yibma  they  who  had  desired  ns  to  come  for  the 
purpose  of  oonoloding  a  definitive  treaty,  propose 
that  we  should  subscribe,  as  a  stiw  fM  nm  pre/tm- 
mary,  that  we  wwe  ready,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  oonsrot  to  give  up  all  tint  we  had  takeit,  and 


'  It  may  bs  remained  ts  to  the  first  of  these  pre- 
liminary points,  tbtt  sll  the  French  kings  Ibr  three 
centuries  hsd  aUowed  this  part  of  the  title  ot  the 
Eof^liah  montrch  ("King  of  France")  to  staxii)  at 
tte  head  of  treaties,  and  it  wis,  therefore,  certainly 
frivolou  to  raise  any  question  aboot  it.  As  to  the 
lecond,  touching  the  ships  taken  at  Toulon,  there 
was  more  plausibility  in  the  claim,  because  they 
were  given  up  on  the  sondition  of  being  "restored 
In  ttM  event  of  peaee."  But  they  wove  given  ap  by 
French  Rofidiiii  to  create  a  diversion  against  the 
XLepublic,  and  the  peace  referred  to  was,  therefore, 
plainly  a  peace  with  the  re^l  government,  and  not 
with  a  revolutionary  body  like  the  Directory.  Tho 
third  preliminary  related  to  a  lien  which  England 
had  on  the  hereditary  possessions  of  Austria,  as  ae- 
enrity  Ibr  nortain  loans  made  to  tlie  EmpenTi  and 
the  Directory  demanded  to  knew  whether  the  Ana- 
tiian  Netherlands  (then  incorporated  into  Franoe) 
were  considered  as  snbfeet  to  this  lien.  Mr.  Pitt 
answered  them  as  stated  in  the  tnt 


then  to  bear  what  ibsy  had  fnTtber  to  bA  P  Ii 
it  posaiUe  to  aoppttee  that  siich  a  thing  oonld  be 
listened  to  by  any  country  that  was  not  prepared 
to  prostrate  itself  at  the  feet  of  France;  and  in 
that  abject  posture  to  adore  its  oooqneror,  to  so- 
licit new  insolts,  to  submit  to  demands  still  more 
degrading  and  ignominfoos,  and  to  cancel  at 
once  the  honor  of  the  British  name  7  His  Mi^- 
eaty  bad  no  hesitation  in  refusing  to  comply  with 
stich  insolent  and  unwarrantable  demands.  Here, 
again,  the  House  will  see  that  the  spirit  of  the 
violent  part  o(  the  French  government  which, 
had  the  insolence  to  advance  this  proposition,  bad 
not  aoquired  power  and  strength  in  that  state  of 
the  negotiation  to  adliere  to  it.  His  Majesty's 
explanations  and  reaonstnuieea  for  a  time  pre- 
vaUed ;  and  an  interval  ensued  in  which  we  had 
a  hope  that  we  were  adnwang  to  a  pacification. 
His  it^mty't  refoaal  of  this  demand  was  received 
by  the  Frnidi  irieaipotentnriea  with  assurances 
of  a  paoifio  disposition,  was  transmitted  to  Iboir 
government,  and  was  seconded  by  a  continued 
and  repeated  repetition  of  promises  that  a  oooo- 
ter-project  shoold  be  presented — pretending  that 
they  were  under  tbe  necessity  of  sending  to 
their  allies  an  aocount  of  what  passed,  and  that 
they  were  endeavoring  to  prevail  on  them  to  ac- 
cede to  proposals  for  putting  an  end  lo  the  ca> 
lamities  of  va^— to  terminate  the  calamities  of 
that  war  into  which  those  allies  were  forctd  ;  in 
which  they  were  retained  by  France  alone ;  and 
in  whioh  they  purchased  nothing  but  sacrifices 
to  France  and  misery  to  themselves.  We  were 
told,  indeed,  in  a  conference  that  followed,  that 
tbey  bad  obtained  an  answer  ;  bat  that  not  being 
sufficiently  satisfactory,  it  was  sent  back  to  be 
considered  1  This  oontimwd  daring  the  whole 
period,  until  thti  dreadfal  catastrophe  of  the  4th 
of  September,  1797.  Even  afier  that  event,  the 
same  pretense  vns  held  oat :  they  peremptorily 
promised  tbe  coanter-pnjeot  in  fbnr  days ;  the 
same  pociflo  pn^essions  were  renewed,  and  cor 
minister  was  assured  that  tbe  change  of  circam- 
stances  in  France  should  n&t  be  a  hxr  to  the  pa* 
cifioatiiHi.  Such  was  the  tuiform  language  oS 
tbe  plenipotentiaries  in  the  name  .of  the  govern- 
ment— how  it  is  proved  by  their  actions,  I  have 
already  stated  to  the  House.    After  this  scries 


*  This  excraordinaijr  demand  was  made  on  die 

ground  (never  mentioned  or  alluded  lo  before)  that 
"  there  exists  in  tho  public  and  secret  treatiea  by 
which  the  French  Republic  is  booud  to  iu  allies, 
Spain  and  the  Batavian  Republic,  aiticlea  by  which 
those  powers  reapectively  guarantee  the  territories 
possessed  by  each  of  them  before  tbe  war.  The 
French  government,  uaaUe  to  detach  itself  from 
these  engagements,  estaUishes  as  an  waUipeiuaUt 
pnliminarf  of  the  negotiation  for  the  peace  wilh 
England,  the  consent  oT  bis  Britannic  Msjesty  to 
the  rtMlUution  of  all  the  possessions  which  he  occu- 
pies, not  «ily  from  the  French  Republic,  bnt  further 
Bod  formally,  of  those  of  Spain  sod  of  the  Batavian 
Republic."  It  is  obvioaa  that  tfus  was  an  aftw* 
ttioaght  to  impede  tbe  negotiation,  end  Aat  France, 
which  overmled  Spain  and  Holland  at  her  will,  had 
no  diffloal^  on  this  svl^eet  except  as  she  dwse  to 
msheone. 
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of  professions,  what  wm  tbo  Snt  step  Uk«a  [by 
tfae  French],  to  go  oa  with  the  negotiation  in 
this  spirit  of  ooooiliatioa  ?  Sir,  the  first  step 
was  to  renew  (as  his  Majesty's  DeclaratioB  has 
well  stated),  in  a  shape  still  more  c^nsire,  the 
former  inadmissible  and  rejected  demand — the 
rajeciion  of  which  had  been  acqniesoed  in  by 
themselves  two  months  before ;  and  during  all 
which  time  we  had  been  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  perforatanoe  of  their  promises.  That  de- 
(iol)  nmi  »m.  mand  was  the  tame  that  I  have  aU 
iS^'mH^.^  1°  aubstance,  that  Lord 

t^JStuJ^  Malmesboiy  should  explain  to  them 
m^it^iN  not  only  his  powers,  hot  also  hia  in- 
agmiufB>-  slniotions;  and  tb^'asked  not  1^ 
*'"^*'  the  formal  extent  oT  his  power,  which 
Toald  give  sdidi^  to  what  be  might  conolode 
in  the  King's  nam^  bat  thoy  asked  an  trrevoca- 
ble  pledge  that  he  wonld  eonsent  to  give  op  all 
that  we  bad  taken  from  them  and  from  their  al- 
lies withoot  knowing  how  moch  more  they  had 
anerward  to  ask  1"  It  is  true,  they  endeavor- 
•d  to  convince  Lord  Malmesbary  that,  althoogh 
an  avowal  of  his  instraotioas  was  demanded,  it 
woald  never  be  required  that  he  should  act  upon 
it — siooe  there  was  a  great  difierenoe  between 
knowing  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  minister 
and  insisting  u|>on  their  exercise.  And  here  I 
would  ask  the  honorable  baronet  whether  he 
thinks  if,  in  the  first  iostanoe,  we  had  given  up 
all  to  the  French  plenipoteDtiaries,  they  would 
have  given  it  all  back  again  to  us  ?  Suppose  I 
was  embassador  from  the  French  Directory,  and 
the  honorable  baronet  was  embassador  from  Great 
Britain,  and  I  wwo  to  say  to  him,  "  Will  yoa  give 
up  all  yoa  have  gained ;  it  would  only  be  a  huid- 
some  thing  in  you  as  an  Englishman,  and  no  un- 
generous use  shall  be  made  of  it?"  wodM  the 
honorable  baronet  expect  me,  fts  a  Frendi  em- 
bassador, to  say  I  am  iMtmoted,  from  the  good 
natare  d  the  Directory,  to  say  yon  have  acted 
handsomely,  and  I  now  return  what  yon  have  so 
generoosly  given?  Should  we  not  be  called 
oluldren  and  drivelers,  if  vre  could  aot  in  this 
manner  ?  And,  indeed,  the  French  government 
could  be  nothing  but  children  and  drivelers  if 
they  coold  suppose  that  we  should  have  acceded 
to  Buoh'  a  proposal.  But  they  are  bound,  it 
seems,  by  sacred  treaties  1  They  are  bound  by 
immutable  laws  1  They  are  sworn,  when  they 
make  peace  to  return  every  thing  to  their  allies ! 
And  who  shall  require  of  France,  for  the  safety 
of  Europe,  to  depart  from  its  own  pretensions  to 
lumor  and  indepeadance  ? 

If  any  person  oan  really  soi^KMe  that  this 
ooantry  eooM  hnve  agreed  to  eooh  n  propontitm, 


'*  The  words  used  were  these ;  "  There  is  a  de- 
eree  of  the  Dtroctor]',  that  in  cue  Lord  Halmesbnty 
Aall  dflclsre  himself  not  to  have  the  necessary  pow- 
en  for  kgreeins  to  sll  the  restitations  wbtdi  die  laws 
and  treaties  whidi  bind  die  French  B«pnl^  make 
indiapensaUe,  he  ikall  return  in  twtiUj/Jotir  lumra  to 
Ail  tavH  to  atk  for  mficieiU  powm,"  As  As  Dl- 
reetorjr  knew  the  English  coold  not  grant  tfalst  oer 
taitilj  ss  s  prdimin^,  inch  a  oommanieatian  was 
a  direct  dismisssl  of  Lord  HalnMsbuiy. 


or  that  mob  a  negotiation  ww  liiMj  to  letd  to  a 
good  end  ;  all  I  can  si^  is,  tkat  with  y||i^'jeiifc 
saoh  a  man  I  will  not  argue-  I  leave  aim. 
others  to  imagine  what  was  likely  to  have  been 
the  end  of  a  negotiation  in  which  it  was  to  have 
been  settled  as  a  prelhninary  that  yon  were  le 
give  np  all  that  you  have  gaintd ;  and  when,  on 
the  side  of  your  enemy,  not  a  word  was  said  of 
what  he  had  to  propose  afterward.  They  de- 
mand of  your  emba^ador  to  show  to  them,  aot 
only  his  powers,  but  also  his  iostmetions,  before 
they  ex]^n  a  word  trf'  theirs ;  and  they  tcdl 
yoa,  too,  that  yon  are  never  to  expect  to  bear 
what  their  powers  are,  until  yoo  eluli  he  raadj 
to  accede  to  ewwy  thing  which  the  INreetorj 
may  think  fit  to  require.  This  is  eertaaily  the 
aabstanoe  of  wliat  they  propoae;  and  iboy  tell 
you,  also,  that  thay  are  to  carry  oa  the  negotia- 
tion from  the  instruotiooe  which  dieir  pfaoipotea 
tiaries  are  to  receive  from  time  to  time  from 
them.  Yoa  are  to  have  no  power  to  inalraet 
your  embassador !  Yon  are  to  show  to  the  en- 
emy at  once  all  you  have  ic  newl  And  Aey 
will  only  tell  you  from  time  to  time,  as  to  thea 
shall  seem  meet,  what  demands  they  idiall  nsake. 

It  was  thas  it  was  attempted,  on  tfae  part  of  the 
French,  to  commence  the  negotiation.  lunput 
In  Jaly,  this  demand  was  made  to  Lord 
Malmesbary.  He  stated  that  his  powers  wwe 
ample.  In  answer  to  this,  they  went  no  farther 
than  to  say  that  if  be  had  no  such  power  as  what 
they  required,  he  should  send  to  England  to  ob- 
tain it.  To  which  he  replied,  that  he  bad  not^  nor 
should  he  have  it  if  he  sent.  In  this  they  aoqni- 
eace,  and-  attempt  to  amuse  us  for  two  montltt. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  plenipotsatiariea  saj 
to  Lord  M^meabuiy,  not  what  they  ahid  balbn, 
send  to  Ei^land  for  power  to  aoceda  to  pr^w- 
sak  whidi  jon  have  alroady  n^eoted ;  hot  go  to 
England  youiself  for  auoh  powers,  in  order  to 
obtain  peace. 

Saoh  was  the  winding  np  of  the  negotiatkB. 
Such  was  the  way  in  which  the  prospect  of  peaee 
has  bean  disappointed  by  the  conduct  of  France ; 
and  I  most  look  upon  tlie  dismissal  of  Lord 
Malmesbury  as  the  last  stage  of  the  n^otiatioB, 
because  the  uadisgaised  insult  by  which  it  was 
pretended  to  be  kept  up  for  ten  days  after  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  sent  away,  was  really  below 
comment.  You  send  him  to  ask  for  those  pow- 
ers which  you  were  told  he  had  net,  and  in  the  re- 
fusal of  whiob  you  acquiesced.  You  have  asked 
OS  a  preliminary  that  which  is  m(»tstroua  and  ex- 
orbitant. That  preliminary  you  were  told  would 
not  be  complied  with,  and  yet  the  performoaoe 
of  dial  preliminary  yoa  made  the  tins  fMa  nou 
ooaditions  of  bis  retnm  I  Saoh  was  the  last  step 
by  which  the  French  gotrerament  has  dwwn  that 
it  bad  feeling  enough  left  to  diuik  it  Deoessary  to 
search  for  some  pretext  to  color  its  fvoeeedings. 
But  they  are  snoh  proceedings  that  no  pretexlor 
artifice  can  cover  them,  as  will  appear  mora  par- 
ticularly from  the  p^ers  oSi^aHj  oomiuaiioated 
to  the  House. 

But  here  the  snbject  does  not  rest.  If  we  look 
to  the-wbole  eMDjdezkin  of  this  tnuMaetkM,  Aa 
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dnplioitjr,  Ute  arrogaaoe,  mod  vMeiiee  vhieh  faM 

E™™"*-""*  tifttioa,  if  we  take  from  theooe  our 
^■c^.^rai^>i-  o[HDion  oTitogenerml  reanit,  wflMiall 

be  jiutiflad  ia  our  eonclastoa — not 
that  the  people  of  France — not  that  the  vfaole 
goTBrnmeDt  of  France — bat  that  part  of  the  gpw- 
enuuent  whioh  had  too  maeh  inflaoDoe,  and  has 
now  the  whole  asoeodenej,  never  was  nnoere — 
was  determined  to  accept  of  no  terma  bat  snob 
as  would  make  it  neither  darable  nor  safe^  sncb 
as  coald  only  be  accepted  by  this  countiy  by  a 
surrender  of  all  its  interests,  and  by  a  sacrifice 
of  every  pretension  to  the  ohaiaeter  of  a  great,  a 
powerful,  or  an  independent  nation.  ^ 

This,  sjr,  is  inference  no  limger.  Tou  have 
TkBjndi-  their  own  open  avowal.  Yoa  have 
tbT^iT^I^  stated  in  the  mbsaqaeiit  declaration 
Brt^^  of  FntniM  itself  that  it  is  not  against 
piM.  yoar  commerce,  that  it  ts  not  against 

yonr  wealth,  it  is  not  against  your  possessions  in 
the  East,  or  yonr  colonies  in  the  West,  it  is  not 
against  even  the  source  of  yoar  maritime  great- 
oese,  it  is  not  against  any  of  the  appendages  of 
yonr  empire,  bat  against  the  very  essence  of 
liberty,  against  the  foundation  of  your  indepead- 
enoe^  against  the  citadel  of  your  happiness,  against 
your  Constitution  itself,  that  their  hostilities  are 
dirfcted.  They  have  themselves  winouuced  and 
proclaimed  the  proposition,  that  what  they  mean 
to  bring  with  their  invading  army  is  the  genius 
of  tkrir  liberty.  I  desire  no  other  word  to  ex- 
press the  snbversion  of  the  British  Constitation, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  most  malignant  and 
fatal  contrast — the  annihilation  of  British  liberty, 
and  the  obliteration  of  every  thing  that  has  ren- 
deted  yon  a  great,  a  flourishing,  and  a  bapj^ 
people. 

This  is  what  is  at  faeae.  For  tUa  are  we  to 
1^^^  declare  oonelves  in  a  tuiuer  that  dep- 
bifi»*tiw  teoatM  the  rage  wfaidi  onr  enemy  wUI 
not  disaemUe,  and  which  will  be  little 
moved  by  our  entreaty  I  .Under  audi  eircnm- 
staoces,  are  we  ashamed  or  afraid  to  declare,  in 
a  firm  and  manly  tone,  our  resolution  to  defend 
ourselves,  or  to  speak  the  language  of  truth  with 
Ibe  energy  that  belongs  to  Englishmen  united 
in  SQoh  a  eanse  f  Sir,  I  do  not  scrapie,  for  one, 
to  aay,  1/  J  knot  nothing  bif  whiek  I  eould  ttait 
to  ntj/Mtlf  a  probabUity  of  tht  eonttrt  ttrminating 
in  our  favor,  I  tBOuld  maHilam  that  tht  cwilat, 
with  its  taortt  chaneet,  U  p^firaUt  to  on  ocftn- 
nemet  in  ntch  dimandM. 

If  I  could  look  at  this  as  a  dry  qaestion  of 
prudence ;  if  I  could  calculate  it  upon 
UwlSaw  the  mere  grounds  of  interest,  I  woald 
M^'af'  "Ji     "®  degree  of  national 

power  which  is  necessary  for  the  inde' 
pendence  of  tlie  country  and  its  safety  ^  if  we 
regard  domestic  tranqaUlity,  if  we  look  nt  indi- 
vidual enjoyment  from  the  highMt  to  the  mean> 
est  among  us,  there  is  not  a  man  Those  stake  is 
lo  great  in  the  country  that  he  ought  to  hesitate 
a  moment  in  sacrificing  any  portion  of  it  to  op< 
pose  the  violence  of  the  enemy — nor  is  there,  I 
tmst,  a  man  in  this  hai^  and  free  nation  whose 


■take  Is  so  sm^  that  would  not  be  ready  to 
saerifiee  hia  Ufo  in  the  same  caaae.  If  we  h>ok 
at  it  with  a  view  to  lafitjf,  thb  would  be  onr 
eoodnot.  But  if  we  look  at  it  upon  the  prinei- 
ple  of  true  honor,  of  the  character  which  we 
haro  to  support,  of  the  example  which  we  have 
to  set  to  the  other  natiou  of  Eorqie ;  if  we  view 
rightly  the  lot  in  wbieb  Provideoee  has  placed 
OS,  and  the  oonlrast  between  oorselves  and  all 
the  other  countries  in  Europe,  gratitude  to  that 
Providence  should  inspire  as  to  make  every  eS- 
fort  in  such  a  cause.  There  may  be  danger; 
but  on  the  one  side  there  is  danger  accompanied 
with  honor ;  on  the  other  side,  there  ia  danger 
with  indelible  shame  am}  disgrace :  upon  snob 
an  alternative,  Engliabmen  will  not  hesitate.  I 
wish  to  disguise  no  part  of  my  sentiments  npoa 
the  ground;  on  which  I  put  the  issue  of  the  con* 
test.  I  ask,  whether  up  to  the  principles  I  have 
stated,  we  are  prepared  to  act?  Having  done 
so,  my  opinion  ia  not  altered :  my  hopes,  howev- 
er, are  animated  by  the  reflection  that  the  meant 
of  our  safety  are  in  our  own  hands ;  for  there 
never  was  a  period  when  we  had  more  to  en- 
courage OS.  Id  spite  of  heavy  burdens,  the  rad- 
ical strength  of  the  nation  never  showed  itself 
more  conspicuoos;  its  revenue  never  exhibited 
greater  proofs  of  the  vrealth  of  the  country;  the 
same  objects  which  constitute  the  blessings  we 
have  to  fight  for,  famish  us  with  the  means  of 
continuing  them.  But  it  is  not  upon  that  point 
I  rest.  There  is  one  great  resource,  which  I 
trust  will  never  abandon  us,  and  which  has  shone 
forth  in  the  English  character,  by  which  we  hare 
preserved  our  existence  and  fame  as  a  nation, 
which  I  trust  we  shall  be  determmed  never  to 
abandcm  under  any  extremity;  bat  ^11  join  hand 
and  heart  in  the  solemn  pledge  that  is  proposed 
to  OS,  and  deolare  to  his  Majesty  that  w  know 
great  txtrtiomt  art  tvanbtf ;  that  wc  art  prtpartd 
to  make  tUm;  and  art,  at.aU  siuius,  dittrmintd 
la  itamd  or  fall  Ay  tht  Lawai,  LnsKTiBa^  owl 
RsLisiea  •/  ttir  mmtrj/. 


The  House  was  completely  eleatrifled  by  this 
speech.  Sir  Jtdin  Sinolairyat  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  withdrew  bis  motion  for  an 
amendment,  and  the  Address  was  passed  (as  in 
the  HoQse  of  Lords)  without  one  disseiXing  voice. 
The  great  body  of  the  nation,  with  their  charac- 
teristic energy  in  times  of  danger,  rallied  around 
King  and  Parliament.  A  subscription  was  raised 
of  fineen  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  as 
a  voluntary  donation  to  meet  the  increased  ex> 
pensea  of  the  vrer ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  permitted 
so  to  modify  his  ^slem  of  taxation  as  to  pro- 
duce a  vast  accession  to  the  regalar  income  of 
the  government.  This  relieved  him  from  his 
main  diflioulty,  and  enabled  him  to  renew  the 
contest  with  increased  vigor. 

The  Directory  sent  Bonaparte  to  invade  Egypt 
early  in  179S,  and  Turkey  immediately  declared 
war  against  France.  Russia  now  entered  eager- 
ly into  the  contest ;  and  Austria,  which  bad  been 
negotiating  with  the  French  at  Radstadt,  nnce 
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the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio^  re^ecUny  the  oon- 
eertis  oT  the  0«nn«i  Empire,  meoaraged  by  the 
•dvaooe  tfae  Riusum,  efuo  reeorted  to  arrai. 
ThM  was  fonited  the  third  great  omtfederBoy 
against  Fraoce,  which  was  instained  by  immeiue 
■ubBidies  foniislied  by  Mr.  Pitt  oat  of  the  in- 
creased means  now  placed  at  hit  disposal.  The 
•oene  of  warfare  at  the  cloae  of  1798,  and 
throogboat  the  year  1799,  was  extended  over 
the  whole  surface  Italy,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  amid  the  marshes  and  canals  trf'.  Hol- 
land, and  among  the  Jakes  and  moantains  of 
Swhaariand.  France,  after  gigantic  effints,  lost 
all  Italy,  with  the  exoaption  ^  Genoa,  bat  re- 
tained bar  bordais  upon  tha  Rhine  and  the  bar- 
rien  of  tba  Alpa.  Rnssia  withdrew  fnu  the 
eontest  ia  the  antamn  of  1799. 
The  Diieotoc7  had  now  become  extremely 


nnptqndar  thronghoat  France,  bat  no  par^  was 
Strang  enough  to  relieve  the  ooootry  from  iu  ar- 
roganoe  and  rapacity,  oatil  Bonaparte  soddenly 
retamed  from  Egypt,  and,  throwing  himself  oa 
the  army  for  support,  usurped  the  gOTenimeat 
on  the  9tb  of  November,  1799.  A  new  Consti- 
tution was  immediately  formed,  under  which 
Booaparte  was  nominated  First  Consul  for  tea 
years,  and  this  was  adopted  by  a  vote  throogh- 
oot  France  of  3,012,659  to  1362.  The  new 
goremmeot  was  ioaagurated  with  great  pomp 
en  tba  24th  of  December,  1799.  Bonaparte 
made  every  effiwt  to  unite  and  pamfy  the  peo> 
pie ;  and  with  a  view  to  presrat  hioHeU'  bMlan 
Europe  as  governed  by  a  spirit  of  moderatioa, 
ha  iiMtantly  dispatded  a  eouiier  to  England 
irith  propoaati  for  negotiating  a  peace.  TUi 
bringa  on  to  the  ,sdgedt-af  the  next  speeeh. 


SPEECH 

OP  m.  PITT  ON  AK  ADDRESS  TO  THE  THRONE  AFPROVDIQ  OF  HtS  RBFXHAL  TO  NraOTUTS 
WITH  BONAFASTE  TOR  A  PEACE  WITB  FRANCS;  DEUTERED  IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  COHMOHa 
FEBRUARY  3^  UDO. 

INTRODITCTION. 

Oh  the  astfi  of  December,  1799,  llie  iwy  after  he  was  waognnted  as  Tint  Consol  of  Frsoce,  Bonapsna 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  King  of  Englsi^  written  with  bis  own  hand,  and  coached  in  ths  IblkiwiDg  terms : 

"Called  by  the  wiihei  of  tfae  French  natioa  to  occupy  die  first  magiitrttcy  of  the  BApablic.  I  tfauik 
it  proper,  on  entering  into  office,  to  make  a  direct  commnnication  to  your  M^eaty.  The  war  whidi  tor 
eight  years  has  ravaged  the  four  qaartera  of  tfae  world,  mnit  it  be  eternal  T  Are  there  do  means  of  com- 
ing to  an  onderstaading t  How  can  the  tvro  most  enlightened  nattooa  of  Europe,  powerful  and  Strang 
beyond  what  dieir  safeOr  and  independence  require,  sacrifice  to  ideas  of  vain  greatness  tfae  benefiu  of 
commerce,  internal  prosperity,  and  Ibe  happiness  of  families  1  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  feel  that 
peace  is  of  the  first  necessity  as  well  as  of  the  first  glory  1  These  sentiments  can  not  be  foreign  to  the 
heart  of  yoor  Majesty,  who  reigns  over  a  free  nation,  and  with  tfae  sole  view  of  rendering  it  happy.  Yoar 
HiOes^  will  only  sea  in  Aiis  overture  my  stDCero  desire  to  contribute  efflcacionaly,  for  the  second  tuzw. 
to  a  general  pacification,  by  a  step  speedy,  entirely  of  confidence,  sod  diseogsged  from  those  forms  whid^ 
necessary  periiaps  to  disgnise  the  dependence  of  weak  states,  prove  only  in  those  which  are  strong  the 
motaal  desire  of  deceiving  each  other.  France  and  England,  by  the  abuse  of  their  strength,  may  alill 
for  a  long  time,  to  the  miafortooe  of  all  nations,  retard  tfae  period  of  their  being  eahansted.  Bat  I  wiB 
venture  to  say  it,  the  fate  of  all  civilized  nations  is  attached  to  the  lenuaation  of  a  war  wbich  invirivsa 
the  whole  world.   Of  yoar  Migesty,  &c.  Bohapartx." 

From  the  feelings  expressed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  Ae  preceding  speech,  we  shonld  natnrsUy  have  expected 
him  to  embrace  Aim  overtnre  with  promptitude,  if  not  with  eagerness.  But  the  reseotment  which  be 
Justly  fett  at  the  evasive  and  iosulting  conduct  of  the  Directory  daring  the  last  negotiation,  seems  whoIlT 
to  have  changed  bis  views,  snd  he  rejected  the  proposal  in  terms  which  were  too  much  stdted  to  awaken 
a  similar  resentmeot  id  ttie  new  French  rulers.  The  reply  of  Lord  Orenville  went  back  to  Uie  eom- 
meneement  of  tfae  war,  declaring  it  to  have  been  "  an  unprovoked  atuck"  on  the  part  of  the  French.  It 
assumed,  that  "  thik  system  amtinvet  to  prevul,"  and  tbat  on  the  part  of  England  "  no  defeoie  but  that 
of  open  and  steady  hostility  can  be  availing."  In  reference  to  peace,  it  pointed  to  the  ratoratioH  of  Ike 
Bourbons,  as  "the  best  and  most  natural  pledge  of  its  reality  and  permanence;"  and  while  die  English 
muiister  did  not  "claim  to  prescribe  to  France  what  shall  be  ber  form  of  government,"  he  did  say,  as  to 
any  groaod  of  confidence  in  the  oca  recently  or^anixcd,  "Unhappily  no  such  secnrity  hitherto  exists;  no 
iulBcient  evidence  of  tfae  principles  by  which  tfae  new  government  will  be  directed ;  no  reatonabh  ground 
by  tchieh  to  judge  of  Ui  tiabiliiy."  The  French  minister,  Talloyraod,  replied  to  these  remarks  in  a 
pointed  note,  and  Lord  Qrenville  closed  tfae  correspondence  in  a  letter  realSfming  hia  foimer  posittoos. 

These  communicadoDS  were  laid  before  the  House  of  ComniaDB,  Februaty  3d,  18O0,  when  an  Address 
was  prnpoaed  by  Mr.  Dondas,  approving  of  the  coorse  taken  by  mioisters.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Whit, 
bread.  Mr.  Caoning,  and  Mr.  [afterward  Lord]  Erskine,  who  complained  in  atrong  terms  of  the  nncoart- 
eoos  language  nsed  by  Lord  OreavUle.  Mr.  Pitt  then  rose,  and  without  making  any  defense  on  this 
point,  or  touching  directly  upon  the  question. "  Why  should  we  not  now  treat  T"  took  up  the  sutyect  on 
the  bnadest  scale,  going  b»ek  to  the  ori^  <4  the  war,  tfae  atrocities  of  the  Frepdi  in  ovetmnnuig  a 
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large  put  of  Europe  during  the  Itat  tea  jretrt,  tbe  genini  and  ipirit  of  Ae  Revolution,  the  iDit&bOlly  of 
ita  ■BGceBaire  govenunenta,  hii  motive!  for  trentiDg  with  saeb  tnea  on  e  former  occuion,  end  the  char^ 
ter  am)  deeds  of  Bonaparte  from  the  commencemeDt  of  bla  career  aa  a  mOitary  chieftain.  Thia  was  the 
moat  eUborate  ontioo  ever  delivered  hy  Mr.  Pitt.  Of  tbe  vaat  variety  of  facta  brooght  forward  or  re- 
ferred to,  rery  few  have  aver  been  diipoted ;  they  are  arranged  in  Inminoaa  order,  and  grow  ont  of  each 
other  in  regular  ancceaaic»i ;  they  preaent  a  vivid  tod  horrible  pictore  of  the  nlaeriaa  inflicted  upon  Ka- 
rope  by  revolotkmaly  France,  while  the  provocationa  of  her  enemies  are  thrown  entirely  into  the  back- 
gnmnd. 

It  will  interest  the  reader  to  compare  tbia  speech  with  the  reply  of  Mr.  Fox,  la  reapect  to  tbe  iland- 
point  of  the  apeaker.  That  of  Mr.  Fox  was  this,  that  peace  is  the  natural  state  of  hunan  society,  and 
oa^it,  therelbra,  to  be  made,  nnloM  there  ia  clear  evidence  that  tbe  aecnritiea  tor  its  oontinnance  are  in- 
adeqaata.  Mr.  Pitf  a  itand-point  waa  diia.  that  as  tbe  war  existed,  and  spnmg  out  of  a  system  of  peifldy 
and  violence  onparaUelad  in  tbe  faistory  of  the  wortd,  it  oogbt  not  to  be  ended  except  on  ttrong  and  direct 
aridewx  that  there  wera  adeqaate  secnrities  Ibr  tbe  Gontinnaoce  of  peace  if  made.  The  qoeation  was 
whether  tbe  new  government  nndar  Booapaite  offered  tboae  secoritlea.  Bat  Mr.  Piu  ahowed  great  dex- 
tmity  in  treating  thia  goveruMnt  is  merely  a  new  pfaaae  of  tbe  Bevolotion,  and  tfans  (Hinging  all  the 
aMdtioB  of  tbe  past  to  bear  on  tbe  qaesHoo  beJbre  the  House.  His  speech  was  admirably  adapted  to  a 
people  like  the  BngUsh,  JeakHU  of  France  u  Aair  bareditary  rival,  ooaaciooa  of  tfaeir  reaoarces,  and  pra- 
parad  to  oonaider  a  oaatinoatloa  of  Hw  eoateM^  «s  As  saiiHt  means  defending  "  their  liberties,  ^elr 
laws,  and  didr  awat  holy  reUgkia." 

Soma  of  fh«  Ihcti  nfetred  to  in  Oia  speech  have  been  already  explained  In  ooanaotia)  with  Mr.  Fox's 
on  tbia  aalject,  aa  given  on  a  preceding  page.  For  dia  oonvenimoa  of  tin  reader,  bnram-,  dman 
explanathwa  wiU,  in  a  bw  inslaneea,  be  given  again. 


SPEE 

Sii, — I  am  induced,  at  tUs  period  of  the  de- 
bate^'to  alEot  my  sentiraenla  to  the  House,  both 
ftom  an  aiqmbeBaioa  Uiat  at  n  later  hoar  tbe  ah 
lention  of  tlw  House  mnit  neceasaritjr  be  ezhaoit- 
fld,  and  beeanse  dieientiment  with  wbich  the  boa- 
ornble  and  learned  gentleman  [Mr.  Erskine]  be- 
gan hi*  Bpeech,  aoowith  which  he  has  tkonght 
proper  to  caoolude  it,  places  the  qnestion  pre- 
oiaeif  M  that  gronod  on  whicb  I  am  most  desir^ 
oos  of  diseoiiing  It.  Tbe  leuned  gentleman 
seems  to  aasome  as  the  foundation  of  bis  reason- 
ing, and  as  the  great  argomeat  for  immediate 
treaty,  that  every  cflbrt  to  overturn  the  ayatem 
of  the  French  Revolution  must  be  unavailing  j 
and  that  it  would  be  not  cmly  imprudent,  but  al- 
most impious  to  straggle  longer  against  that  or- 
der of  things  which,  on  I  know  not  what  prinoi. 
pie  of  predestbation,  he  appears  to  consider  as 
immortal.  Little  as  I  am  inclined  to  accede  to 
this  opinion,  I  am  not  sorry  that  the  honorable 
gentleman  baa  ctrnttHnplated  tbe  subject  in  tbia 
■ariom  view.  I  do,  indeed,  co««der  the  French 
Rcrtdnlion  as  the  ennrcat  trial  which  the  virita* 
tion  of  ProridMoe  baa  ever  jvt  inflleted  upon  tbe 
naUonsoftbeoartfa;  hot  I  can  not  help  reacting, 
vith  satiabotioD,  Uiat  this  cpnntiy,  even  tmder 
meh  a  trial,  baa  not  only  been  exempted  from 
Ihoae  flalamitics  which  have  covered  almoat  every 
other  part  of  Eorope,  but  appeara  to  have  been 
reeerved  aa  a  refuge  and  asylum  to  tboae  who 
fled  from  its  persecotion,  aa  a  barrier  to  oppose 
its  prepress,  and  perhaps  nltuniOaly  aa  an  instru- 
ment to  deliver  tbe  world  from  the  crimes  and 
miseries  which  have  attended  it. 

TJnder  tbia  impression,  I  trust  the  House  will 
BM«>Mfcrd«d.  forgive  me,  if  I  endeavor,  as  far  as 
iJS£r™,S!fl,  I  am  able,  to  take  a  large  and  com- 
JfSSSltal^  prebensive  view  of  this  important 
tiea.  qnestion.     In  doing  so,  I  agree 

with  my  hmorable  friend  [Mr.  Canning]  that  it 


CH,  &o. 

would,  in  any  «ase,  be  impos«ble  to  separate  the 
present  discusMon  from  Uie  former  crimes  and 
atrocities  tbe  Freneb  Revelation ;  beeaoae 
both  the  papers  now  on  the  table,  and  the  whole 
of  the  learned  geatleman'i  argomeat,  fivoe  apcn 
our  oonsideration  tbe  origin  the  war,  and  all 
the  material  facts  which  have  occurred  daring  its 
continuance.  Tbe  learned  gentleman  [Mr.  Er- 
skine] has  rerived  and  retailed  all  those  ail- 
ments from  bia  ovrn  pamphlet,  wbich  had  before 
passed  throagh  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  edi- 
tions in  print,  and  now  gives  them  to  the  House 
embellished  by  the  graces  aC  his  personal  deliv- 
ery. The  First  Consul  has  also  thooght  fit  to 
revive  and  retail  the  chief  arguments  nwd  by  all 
tbe  opposition  speakers  and  all  tbe  oppocition 
publisbeis  in  this  country  during  tbe  last  seven 
yean.  And  (what  is  still  more  material)  the 
question  itself,  which  is  now  immediately  at  issue 
— the  question  whether,  under  the  present  cir- 
onmatances,  there  is  sach  a  prospect  of  sectirity 
(irom  any  treaty  with  France  aa  ought  to  indaee 
ua  to  negotiate,  can  not  be  properly  decided  ap«i 
witbont  retraefaig,  both  from  our  own  experimoe 
and  from  that  oT  other  nations,  the  nature,  the 
causes,  aad  tbe  magnitade  of  the  danger  agauM 
which  we  have  to  guard,  in  order  to  ju^e  of  tbe 
security  which  we  ought  to  accept. 

t  say,  then,  that  before  any  man  can  oonoor  in 
opinion  with  that  learned  gentleman ;  TbrMnriBma^ 
before  any  man  can  think  that  the  aab-  ^^"h.'uby 
stance  of  his  Majesty's  answer  is  any  S^;^^ 
other  than  the  safely  of  the  country  F»^><n- 
required ;  before  any  man  can  be  of  opinion  that,  to 
the  overtures  made  by  the  enemy,  at  such  a  time 
and  under  suoh  circumstances,  it  would  have  been 
safe  to  return  an  answer  concurring  in  the  nego- 
tiation— he  must  come  within  one  of  the  three  toU 
lowing  descriptions :  He  must  either  believe  that 
the  French  Revolution  neither  doee  now  exhibit, 
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Dor  hu  at  any  time  exhibited  mioh  oiroanutaocea 
or  danger,  arising  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the 
system,  and  the  internal  stale  and  condition  of 
France,  as  to  leave  to  foreign  powers  no  ade- 
quate ground  of  security  in  negotiation ;  or,  sec- 
ondly, ho  most  be  of  opinion  that  the  change 
vbich  has  recently  taken  place  has  given  that 
security  which,  in  the  former  stages  of  the  Rev- 
(datioD,  was  wanting ;  or,  thirdly,  be  must  be 
one  who,  believing  that  the  danger  eocists,  not  un- 
dervaluing its  extent  oor  misuUring  its  nature, 
nevertheless  thinks,  from  his  view  of  the  present 
pressure  on  the  country,  from  his  view  of  its 
situation  and  its  prospects,  compared  with  the 
situation  and  prospects  of  its  enemies,  that  we 
are,  with  oor  eyes  open,  bound  to  accept  of  in- 
adequate security  for  every  Ibing  that  is  valua- 
ble and  saored,  rather  than  endure  the  pressure, 
or  incur  the  risk  which  would  resnlt  from  a  br- 
ther  prokuigatUMi  of  the  contest.' 

In  discussing  the  last  of  these  questions,  we 
shall  be  led  to  consider  what  infereooe  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  circumstanoes  and  the  result  of 
our  own  negotiations  in  former  periods. of  the 
war  j  whether,  id  the  comparativB  state  of  this 
country  and  France,  we  now  see  tbe  same  rea- 
son for  repeating  oar  then  uosnccessfnl  experi- 
ments }  or  whether  we  have  not  thence  derived 
the  lessons  of  experience,  addecf  to  tbe  deductions 
of  reason,  maricing  the  inefGoaoy  and  danger  of 
tbe  very  measures  which  are  quoted  to  us  as 
]wecedents  for  our  adoption. 

I.  Unwilling,  sir,  es  I  am  to  go  into  much  de- 
Oi%in  or  tail  on  ground  which  has  been  so  often 
ibc  «r«r.  (rodjen  before ;  yet,  when  I  find  the  learn- 
ed gentleman,  aTler  all  the  information  wbish  be 
must  have  received,  if  be  has  read  any  of  the 
answers  to  his  work  (however  ignorant  he  might 
be  when  he  wrote  it)  still  giving  tbe  sanolion  of 
his  authority  to  the  supposition  that  the  order  to 
M.  Chauvelio  [French  minister]  to  depart  from 
this  kingdom  was  tbe  cause  of  the  war  between 
ibis  country  and  France,  I  do  feel  it  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words  on  that  part  of  die  subject. 

Inaccuracy  in  dates  seems  to  be  a  sprt  of  tk- 
Knot  iD  lb*  tality  comroon  to  all  who  have  written 
r^°h^.  "i^B  of  the  question;  for  even 

■moKiit.  tiie  writer  of  the  note  to  his  Majesty 
is  not  more  correct,  in  this  respect,  than  if  he  had 
taken  his  information  only  from  the  pamphlet  of 
the  learned  gentleman.  The  House  will  recol- 
lect the  first  professions  ofthe  French  Republic, 
which  are  enumerated,  and  enumerated  truly,  in 
that  note.  They  are  tests  of  every  thing  which 
would  best  recommend  a  government  to  the  es- 
teem and  confidenae  of  foreign  powers,  and  the 
reverse  of  every  thing  which  has  been  the  sys- 
tem and  practice  of  France  now  for  near  len 
years.  It  is  there  stated  that  their  first  princi- 
ples were  love  of  peace,  aversion  to  conquest, 
and  respect  for  the  independence  of  other  coun< 
tries.  In  the  same  note  it  seems,  indeed,  admit- 
'  In  distribatin^  his  opponents  into  tfaese  three 
dsases,  Mr.  Pitt  follows  bis  osnsl  course  opening 
his  speech  with  a  strikinf  statement  which  retcbes 
forward  into  the  sabsoqaent  disenasion. 


ted  that  they  since  have  violated  all  those  pris. 
cipies ;  but  it  is  alleged  that  tbey  have  done  so 
only  in  consequence  of  the  provocation  of  oiber 
powers.  One  of  the  first  of  those  prorocslioai 
is  stated  to  ha^'e  consisted  in  the  varioos  ool- 
ragcs  offered  to  their  mmistav,  erf"  which  the  ex- 
ample is  said  to  have  been  set  by  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  in  hia  oondnot  to  M.  Cbanrelin. 
Id  answer  to  this  mpponiion,  it  is  only  Moea- 
sary  to  remarit,  that  berore  dw  example  «u 
given,  before  Austria  and  I^nsaa  are  supposed 
to  have  been  thus  eneoaraged  to  oombine  in  ■ 
plan  for  the  partition  of  Fnaoe,  that  ^an,  if  it 
ever  existed  at  all,  had  existed  and  been  scud 
upon  for  above  eight  months.  France  and  Prus- 
sia bad  been  at  war  eight  BUMiUis  before  the  dis- 
missal  of  M.  Chanvelin.  So  noch  foe  tbe  aces' 
racy  of  the  statement,* 

I  have  been  hitherto  commenting  on  tbe  »• 
guments  cootaiued  in  the  Notes.  I  caMnHem 
come  now  to  those  of  the  learned  gen-  MMtei^ 
tleman.  I  understand  him  to  say  that  'f^™- 
the  dismissal  of  M.  Chaiivelin  was  the  real  caiM, 
I  do  not  say  of  the  general  war,  but  of  the  rap- 
ture between  France  and  England;  and  the 
learned  gentletnan  states  particularly  Ibst  tin 
dismissal  rendered  all  discossion  of  the  points  in 
dispute  impossible.  Now  I  desire  to  meet  dis- 
tinctly every  part  of  tbta  assertiaB.  I  msmttis, 
on  tbe  contrary,  that  an  of^tortnnity  was  gim 
for  discussing  every  matter  in  dispute  bMwees 
France  and  Great  Britain  as  fully  as  if  a  regular 
and  accredited  French  minister  had  been  re^ 
dent  here ;  that  tbe  causes  of  war,  wbieb  existed 
at  the  beginning,  or  arose  during  the  coarse  of 
this  discussion,  were  such  as  would  have  Justififj, 


*  Mr.  Erskine  here  obaerved  that  this  wis  not  the 
■tatoment  of  his  argnment.    Mr.  Pitt  replied  tlist  ne 
bad  not  yet  come  to  Mr.  Brskine,  bat  wss  fpeakii^ 
of  the  atatemntt  made  by  ttn  Fmch  BOTflnniait 
in  Aetr  Note.    It  eaa  not  be,  however,  thst  Nr. 
E*Ltt  bad  that  Note  befcre  him  when  he  made  thns 
remarks.   The  passage  referred  to  is  in  die  foltow 
ing  words :  "  As  soon  as  the  French  Eevoludoo  oto 
broken  out,  altnoat  all  Europe  entered  into  a  lesgue 
for  its  destruction.   The  aggression  was  real  wnS 
time  before  it  was  public.   Internal  resistance 
excited;  its  Opponents  were  fkwrably 
their  extravagant  declamatkMSware  snpported;  »• 
French  nation  was  insulted  ia  tbe  person  <h  i|> 
agents ;  and  KngJand  set  psrtioalaiiy  thU 
by  the  dismissal  of  tbe  minister  accredited  K>  Mf- 
Finally,  France  was,  in  fact,  attacked  in  her  inde- 
pendence, in  her  booor,  and  in  her  lafety,  too?  t>pi« 
before  war  wes  declared."— Pari.  HU^,  vol.  xxw'- 
p.  1 201.    It  is  obvious  that  the  writer  ia  here  pmg 
a  mere  genera]  sttmniation  of  tnppoaed  wrMigat 
withoat  professing  to  annire  them  in  the  exact  o^ 
der  of  time.    He  does  not^^ssy,  as  Mr.  Pin  repre- 
sents, that  "one  of  AeJJwi  of  those  provocatioiw 
wsa  the  ill  treatment  of  French  ministerB,  of  wbtch 
"the  example  was  act  by  the  King  of  Oreat  Brit- 
ain."   Ho  does  not  even  mention  Anstria  orPnW- 
sia,  mnch  Icaa  does  ho  apeak  of  their  being 
couraged  to  combine  in  a  plan  for  tbe  P"'*'''^^ 
France."  by  "  the  example'  referred  t* 
It  is  only  1^  aseuming  AU  that  Ur-  Fi»  mskM  •>» 
Ms  argument,  and  dwaaDean  at  "rtw  sceoiacy*" 
Ike  itatesoent" 
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twtntf  tiiDM  owv  a  dMiantion  of  war  oa  the 
part  of  this  oooBtrj ;  that  all  the  explaoationt 
on  the  part  of  Fnnoa  wore  eTidenllj  oiuaUsfao- 
toiy  and  uadmisrible,  and  that  M.  Chauvelin  had 
given  in  a  peremptory  ultiinatnm,  deolarbg  that 
if  thoM  ezplanatioas  were  not  received  as  saffi- 
oient,  and  if  we  did  not  imraediately  disarm,  oor 
rBfDsal  woold  be  considered  as  a  declaration  o( 
war.  After  this  folloved  that  soene  which  no 
man  oaa  even  now  speak  of  without  hcHrror,  or 
think  of  without  indignation ;  that  mtirder  and 
regicide  from  which  I  wes  sorry  to  bear  the 
learned  gentleman  date  the  beginning  of  the  le- 
gal government  of  Franoe.' 

Having  thus  given  in  their  uttimatom,  they 
OnniaTH.  "  *  further  demaod  (while  we 

cimniiB'*  were  smarting  under  abcnmnlaled  io- 
juriei,  for  which  all  satisfaotioa  was 
denied)  that  we  riioold  inataotly  reoeive  M. 
Chauvelin  as  their  embassador,  with  new  ore- 
dentials,  rqiresenling  them  ia  the  ebaraoter 
which  tbey  had  just  derived  from  the  murder 
of  their  soveraign.  We  reined,  "  be  came  here 
as  the  representative  of  a  sovereign  whom  yoa 
have  put  to  a  cruel  and  illegal  death  j  we  lukve 
no  satisfaction  for  the  injariea  we  have  received, 
no  security  from  the  danger  with  which  wo  are 
threatened.  Under  these  cironmstances  we  will 
not  receive  your  new  credentials.  The  former 
credentials  you  have  yourselves  recaDod  by  the 
sacrifl4^e  of  your  King." 

What,  from  that  moment,  was  the  situation  of 
SMtoutof  M.  Chauvelin?  He  was  reduced  to  the 
Mk'p^nto  situation  of  a  private  individual,  and  was 
iiuiiTkiuiL  required  to  quit  the  kingddm  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Alien  Act,  which,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seauring  domestic  tranqnilii^,  bad  re- 
ceotly  invested  his  Majesty  with  the  power  of 

*  Bere,  sgain,  Mr.  Pitt  ibuDds  bis  Kttadt  npon  a 
mistaka.  Mr.  Erskine,  ts  reported  in  the  Parlia- 
mentuy  Hi»tory,  did  not  say  "  the  bogiuung  of  h- 
gtd  goveniinent,"  bat  "  when  France  cat  her 
most  nnfbrtonata  monarob,  and  esHbltsbed-her jtr*/ 
republic,  she  bad  aa  embassador  at  oar  court."— 
Vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  126B.  His  tangot^e  may  bava  been 
confused  or  obscnre,  bnt  it  is  hardly  oonoeivsble  tbst 
Mr.  Erakiue.  tbroogh  sny  bsste  or  insdvenoDCe, 
coold  have  been  betrayed  into  the  aburdity  of  awy- 
ing  that  there  never  wss  n  l^al  government  in 
Vrsnce  until  ttie  Slst  of  Jsaoaiy,  1793. 

Nor  does  Ur.  Pitt  eppear  to  fabve  ondsrstood  Mr. 
Erskine  more  correctly  when  he  refiresenta  him,  a 
few  sentences  before,  as  affirming  tjiat  the  disnrias' 
el  of  H.  Chacvelin  "rendered  all  discusskm  of  the 
points  in  diapote  impottibU."  No  statement  of  tliis 
kind  appeara  in  the  printed  speech.  He  and  bis 
frieada  only  maintained  that  the  treatment  of  thia 
gentleman,  alter  the  imprisonment  and  death  of 
Lonis  XVI.,  was  so  harsh  and  irritating  as  to  defeat 
aU  the  objeets  of  negotiation.  It  was  a  mUter  of 
public  notoriety  that  informal  commonications  did 
pass  beCweea  the  two  goreramonta ;  bnt  die  agenta  ' 
of  France  were  dented  all  poblic  and  aocredited 
character,  an  indignity  (ta  Mr.  Brskine  and  his 
Mends  maintained)  which  was  tantamoont  to  bnak- 
ing  off  aU  friendly  interconrae,  and  which  threw 
npon  England,  in  their  view,  tlie  reapon^UU^  of 
the  war  which  followed. 


reoKniDg  out  of  thia  kingdom  all  fuvignen  sd^ 
pealed  of  revolutionary  principles.  le  it  eon- 
tended  that  he  was  then  less  liable  to  the  pn>. 
visions  of  that  aot  than  any  other  individual  Aw- 
eiguer,  whoee  conduct  afforded  to  government 
just  ground  of  objection  or  suepioitni  ?  Did  hit 
conduct  and  cMmeotions  bere  aflbrd  no  such 
ground?  or  will  it  be  pretended  that  the  bare 
act  of  refusing  to  receive  fresh  eredenttals  from 
an  infant  repuUic,  not  then  acknowledged  by 
any  one  power  of  Europe,  and  io  the  very  act 
of  heaping  upon  us  injuries  and  insults,  was  of 
itself  a  cause  of  war  7  So  far  from  it,  that  even 
the  very  nations  of  Europe,  whose  wisdom  and 
moderation  have  been  repeatedly  extolled  for 
maintaiaing  nentrali^,  and  preserving  friendship 
with  the  Fraooh  Bepablic,  remained  for  years 
sahsequent  to  thia  period  without  receiving  from 
it  any  »oere(tited  miaialer,  or  doing  any  one.  aot 
to  acknowledge  its -political  exiMenea. 

In  answer  to  a  represeatation  fmm  the  bellig- 
erenl  powers,  in  December,  1793,  Anttwdtow- 
Count  Bematorfl;  the  minister  of  SJiS^"^ 
Denmark,  officially  declared  that  5™»J<'fi«»<* 

It  vras  well  known  that  the  Na-  <^'i»  rttaeh. 
tional  Convention  had  appointad  M.  Grooville 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  Denmaric,  but  that  it 
was  also  well  known  that  he  had  neither  been 
reoeived  nor  acknowledged  in  that  quality." 
And  as  late  aa  .February,  1796,  when  the  same 
minister  was  at  length,  for  the  first  time,  received 
in  his  official  capaoity,  Count  Bemstorff,  in  a  pub- 
lic note,  assigned  this  reason  lor  that  change  of 
conduct :  "  So  long  na  no  other  than  a  revoln- 
ttonaiy  government  existed  in  France,  his  Maj- 
esty «wU  not  acknowledge  the  minister  of  that 
government-,  but  now  that  the  French  Constitu- 
tion is  completely  organized,  aod  a  regular  gov- 
emnent  establwhed  in  Fraaoe,  hw  Majesty's  6b- 
ligatimi  ceases  in  that  respect,  and  M.  Grooville 
will  therefore  be  acknowledged  in  the  usual 
form.*'  How  far  the  court  of  Denmark  was 
justified  in  the  opinion  that  a  revoIulicMisry  gov- 
emmeat  then  no  longer  existed  io  France,  it  is 
not  now  necessary  to  inquire ;  but  whatever  may 
have  been  the  fact  io  that  respect,  the  principle 
on  which  they  acted  is  clear  and  intelligible,  and 
is  a  decisive  instance  in  favor  <jS  the  proposititm 
which  I  have  maintained. 

Is  it,  then,  necessary  to  examine  what  were 
the  terms  of  that  ultimatum  with  which  xpj„i„ 
we  refused  to  comply  ?  Acts  of  hos-  -^f™"* 
titity  bad  been  openly  threalraed  ^[ainst  our  al- 
lies ;  a  hostility  founded  upon  the  assumption  of 
a  right  whudi  would  at  onoe  supersede  the  whole 
law  of  natiima.  The  pretended  right  to  open 
the  Scheldt  we  disoussed  at  the  time,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  its  immediate  importance 
(though  it  was  important  both  in  a  maritime  and 
commercial  view)  as  on  accoant  of  the  general 
principle  on  which  it  was  founded.^    On  the 

*  When  the  Austriaus  and  Prasaians,  vrlio  invaded 
France  under  the  Dake  of  Brunswick,  were  driven 
back,  the  French  in  retnrTi  attacked  the  Aostriao 
Notheriands,  and  became  maqten  of  the  country  by 
the  battle  of  Jemappe,  November  Sth,  1793,  They 
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mna  ivfaiuwy  Kitiaa  tb^  boob  tftsnrard  dW' 
nowmi  that  norad  Uv  oT  wtore  which  raw)* 
the  Rhine  and  the  AIpi  the  legitimate  boonda- 
ries  of  France,  and  aaiuroed  the  power,  which 
they  have  affected  to  exeroue  throagh  the  whole 
of  the  Rendntimi,  of  eDpeneding,  bj  a  new  code 
of  their  own,  all  the  recognized  principles  of  the 
law  of  natioos.  They  wore,  in  fact,  aetoally  ad- 
vanoing  toward  the  republic  of  Holland,  by  rapid 
strides,  after  the  viotoiy  of  Jemappe,  and  they 
bad  ordered  their  generals  to  parsoe  tbe  Aastri- 
an  troops  into  any  nentral  ooantry,  thereby  ex- 
plicitly avowing  an  intention  of  invading  Holland . 
They  had  already  shown  their  moderation  and 
self-denial,  by  ingorporating  Belgium  with  the 
FraDch  KepoUio.  Then  kmn  of  peace,  who 
nt  oat  with  a  awom  aversion  to  conquest,  and 
profeswMis  of  respect  for  the  independence  of 
other  natioas;  who  pretend  that  they  departed 
from  tfiis  syMflm  only  in  oonseqneaoe  of  yotir 
a^reseioo,  tbemselvea,  in  tine  of  peace,  white 
yoQ  were  still  confessedly  nentral,  without  the 
pretense  or  shadow  of  provoaation,  wrested  Sa- 
voy from  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  had  proceed- 
ed to  iDcorporate  it  likewise  with  France.*  These 
were  their  aggreautms  at  ^is  period,  and  more 
than  these.  They  had  issued  a  universal  decla- 
ration of  war  against  all  the  thrones  of  Europe, 
and  they  had,  by  tbeir  c<Hidoct,  applied  it  partic- 
nlarly  and  spedfloally  to  you.  They  had  passed 
the  decree  of  the  19tb  of  November,  1792,  pra- 
elaiming  the  promise  d'  French  succor  to  all 
natioas  who  should  manifest  a  wish  to  become 
free  ;*  they  bad,  by  all  their  language  as  well  as 

immedi Italy  forced  the  psasage  of  the  Scheldt  (the 
principal  river  of  the  ooootry)  down  to  the  sei.  Thia 
had  baen  closed  Sat  neatly  one  bnndred  and  fifty 
years,  oit  of  regard  to  tbe  rights  of  Holland  (throagh 
whi(^  it  entered  the  ocean),  ander  the  praviiioos  of 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648),  which  established 
tbe  international  relations  <rf  nwdera  Karope.  Sn- 
gland,  ss  the  protector  of  Holland,  Jostlx  complained 
of  this,  chiefly,  however,  as  Mr.  Pitt  remarks,  on  ac- 
eoont  of  tbe  yenersl  pinciple  avowed  hy  die  French 
of  setting  aside  die  provisions  of  Ae  trea^  of  West- 
phalia. 

'  8a»oy  had  been  invaded  by  the  French  in  Bep- 
tember,  17fra,on  tbe  groaad  that  tbe  King  of  Sar- 
dinia had  naitsd  at  Mantua  widi  Anitria  nnd^  Spain 
in  agreeiajr  to  nurch  one  boadrsd  dtoaund  troops 
to  the  borders  of  France.  Bee  page  53t.  The  peo- 
ple nnited  to  a  considerable  extent  with  tbe  Prenoh, 
and  sent  deputations  from  their  dobs  to  Pnris.  On 
the  S7th  of  November,  1793,  tbe  National  Conven- 
tion erected  Bavoy  into  an  eighty-foorth  department 
of  France,  in  direct  d^aiioa  of  the  exisdng  Consd- 
tndon.  whidi  inienliBted  any  permanent  extension 
of  the  territory. 

*  'Hiis  celebrated  decree  was  passed  by  the  Na- 
tional Convention  in  the  tomolt  of  joy  which  fol- 
lowed tbe  victory  at  Jemappe.  They  resolved  to 
adopt  in  other  coantries  the  course  tahen  in  Savoy, 
and  hence  framed  this  docnment  in  the  folknring 
words: 

"The  National  Convention  declare,  in  the  name 
of  the  French  nation,,  they  will  grant  fraternity  and 
asilstance  to  all  those  people  who  wish  to  procure 
liber^.  And  di^y  dtarge  the  executive  pow«r  to 
send  orders  to  the  generals  to  give  assistance  to 


tbair  example,  ibown  what  tbey  onderstood  to 
be  freedom ;  they  bad  sealed  their  princii^  by 
tbe  deposition  of  their  sovereign ;  tbey  bad  ap- 
plied them  to  England  by  invitmg  and  •oooor. 
aging  the  addresses  of  those  seditions  and  trait- 
orous societies,  who,  from  tbe  b^inaing,  iavcred 
thebr  views,  and  who,  encouraged  by  your  Vor- 
bearaoee,  were  even  thra  publiely  avowing 
French  doctrines,  and  anticipating  their  soccoaa 
in  this  country— who  were  hailing  the  prt^reas 
of  those  proceedings  in  France  which  led  to  tbe 
murder  of  its  King ;  they  were  even  then  look- 
ing to  the  day  w^n  they  ^ould  behold  a  Na- 
tional Conventicm  in  England  formed  upon  simi- 
lar principles.^ 

And  what  were  the  exphnatioca  they  oAred 
on  these  different  grounds  of  ofiHtse  7  tj-iii  ni  i 
As  to  HdlBod :  tbey  toW  yoo  tbe 
Sebetdt  wu  too  insignifiout  foe  yon  to  trouble 
yourselves  about^  and  therefore  it  was  to  be  de- 
cided as  they  chose,  In  breach  of  posidve  treaty, 
which  they  bad  ihemaelTes  guaranteed,  and  wUA 
we,  by  our  allianoe,  wan  bound  to  at^port.*  It, 
however,  after  the  war  was  over,  Belgium  ahoald 
hare  ooosolidated  Hi  liberty  (a  term  of  wbich  we 

BDcb  people,  and  to  defend  citixens  who  have  saf- 
fered,  and  are  now  snlFering,  in  the  caose  of  liber- 
ty."— AtiMon,  voL  i,  p.  59S,  third  edition. 

The  reader  wiU  see  (in  note  9)  U.  Cfaaovelin's 
disclaimer  in  respect  to  dus  decree,  of  any  iatentioa 
on  the  part  of  the  French  to  "  Ihvor  fawurectioaa  or 
exdte  dtstaihanee  in  any  neutral  or  friendly  OQaaliy 
whatever"—"  particnlariy  Holland,  so  long  as  that 
power  adheres  to  the  principles  of  her  nealnlity." 
Mr.  Pitt,  of  course,  had  no  confidence  in  the  sinoeri- 
ty  of  these  declarmttons. 

'  Within  ten  d^rs  after  the  decree  of  November 
19dt  was  passed,  an  Bi^ish  "Sode^  fbr  CoPstitB- 
tional  Infinmatieo"  sent  delegates  tn  Paris,  who  pre> 
seated  at  tbe  bar  of  the  National  Conventioa  an  ad- 
dress coi^^ratnlating  that  body  on  "  tbe  glorioDS  tn- 
nmph  of  liberty  <hi  tbe  10th  of  Aogast,"  when  the 
King  was  deposed.  Tliese  dalegtfea  take  npoe 
them  to  predict  "  diat,  after  the  example  given  by 
France,  revolutions  will  become  easy.  Reason  is 
about  to  make  a  rapid  progress;  and  it  would  not 
be  extraordinary  if,  in  a  mach  leas  time  than  can  be 
imagined,  tbe  French  should  send  addrassM  of  con- 
gratulation to  a  National  Convention  in  Bogland." 
M.  Qregoire,  the  President  of  tbe  Cooventiaii,  re- 
plied in  a  higb-fiown  style,  praiaiog  the  Bn^idi  as 
having  afibrded  itlnstrions  exsmples  to  tbe  nuvarae. 
"Tbe  shades  of  Hampden  and  Sydney,"  said  he, 
"  hover  over  your  heads ;  and  the  moment  widMot 
doubt  appioaches  when  the  French  will  bring  ceo- 
gratulations  to  tbe  National  Conveatioo  of  Qraat 
Britain.  QeDomaa  Bepnhlicans  I  your  appeamaea 
among  ua  prepares  a  subject  tor  history  V  Tbe 
Frendi  were  egregionsly  deceived,  no  doabt,  by 
these  demonstrations  of  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  individaalf  in  England,  and  really  expected 
great  results.  The  English  government  had  ce^ 
tainly  groondi  of  serious  complaint  against  the  Con- 
vention for  receiving  tbe  deputation  In  this  manner. 

*  Aostria  had  endeavored,  in  1781,  to  fbice  the  nav* 
igation  of  the  Scheldt,  bnt  France  bad  interfered  and 
guaranteed  to  HoUaiod  her  exclusive  ri^t  to  the 
lower  part  of  that  river.  Tliis  guarantee  Ei^laiid 
was  bound  to  maintain  by  a  snbaeqaeat  titiiinfts 
which  she  formed  with  HoUaad. 
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now  know  the  meaning,  tram  the  fate  of  every 
nation  into  which  the  arms  of  France  hare  pen> 
etrated),  then  Belgium  and  Holland  might,  if 
they  pLeaaed,  selde  the  qaeation  of  the  Scheldt,  by 
separate  negotiation  between  tbonaelves.  With 
respect  to  aggrendizemeitt,  they  aaared  oa  that 
tfaej  would  retain  pooseaaion  of  Belgiom  by  anus 
no  loBger  than  tb^  dunld  find  it  naeeasary  to 
die  porpoBe  fdieady  atated,  of  oonsolidating  its 
libw^.  And  with  iMpact  to  ibe  deprae  of  the 
ISlk  ei  NovwnbBi^  1792,  B|^ied  u  it  was 
pointedly  to  yon,  by-  all  ibn  interapoiM  I  have 
stated  irith  dl  the  aaditicMM  and  traftorooa  part  of 
thia  oonntry,  and  partionlarly  the  speeches  ot 
every  leading  man  among  them,  they  contented 
themselvea  with'  asserting  that  the  deolaiation 
OMiTeyed  no  saoh  meaning  aa  was  imputed  to  it, 
and  that,  so  far  from  encotuagbg  sedition,  it 
coald  apply  cnly  to  ooon tries  where  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  should  have  already  deolar«d 
itself  in  Cavor  <^  a  revolotion;  a  soppoaitioa 
which,  as  they  asserted,  necessarily  implied  a  to- 
tal absence  of  all  aediliim. 

What  would  bare  been  the  efieot  of  admitting 
ubHofkdBa.  Mphi— tion  ?  to  sofler  a  natioa, 
fiiiiitiT^-nti  — ^  «">  armed  nation,  to  preaoh  to  the 
&nm««Fif»  iohibituta  (tf  all  the  eoantriea  in  the 
wcdd,  dwt  they  tbottselm  were 
•Utbs^  and  their  ndentjmata;  toenooarageaBd 
imite  tbea  to  lerolatwii,  by  a  previous  promise 
'o[  French  sopport,- to  whatever  might  call  itself 
a  majoritr,  or  to  whatever  France  might  declare 
to  be  so.  This  was  their  explanation ;  and  this, 
they  told  you,  was  their  alUmatnm." 

Bat  was  tUs  all  ?  Even  at  that  very  moment, 
when  they  were  endeavoring  to  ipdofM  yon  to 

*  The  camtDonicatira  here  spoken  of  as  an  nlti- 
matom  was  made  throDgfa  M.  ChaaveUn,  December 
3T,  179e,  and  crataioed  the  following  words :  '"nio 
Exeoutiva  Connci]  of  the  Frendi  Hepoblic,  tfainkiDg 
it  a  doty  wbicb  diey  owe  to  the  French  nation  not 
to  leave  It  in  a  state  of  saspene  into  wUch'  it  has 
been  thrown  by  the  late  measarea  of  die  British 
govennneat,  have  anthorixed  him  [M.  Chanvelin]  to 
demand  with  opeoDess,  whether  France  onght  to 
consider  England  aa  a  aeotral  or  boitile  power;  at 
the  aame  time  beins  solicitoai  that  not  the  smallest 
doabt  shoald  exist  respecting  the  dispositkm  of 
France  toward  England,  and  of  its  derire  to  remain 
in  peace."  In  allasioa  to  the  deeree  of  die  ltdi  of 
November  [for  this  decree  see  note  0],  H.  Cbaavelln 
saySi  "that  the  French  nation  ahsolntely  reject  the 
idea  of  that  false  interpretatioD  by  which  it  might 
be  sappoaed  tliat  the  VnoA  BepnUle  shoald  favor 
iosacrectiooa,  or  excite  dlitorbaoce  ia  any  nentral 
or  friendly  country  whatever.  '  In  particular,  they 
dedsro  in  the  most  solemii  manner,  that  France 
will  not  attack  Mollaiid  so  long  as  that  power  ad- 
heres to  the  principles  of  ber  neutrality."  As  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Bebeldt,  M.  Chanvelin  affirms  it 
"  to  be  a  qaeation  of  too  Httie  importanee  to  be  made 
the  aol*  canae  of  a  war,  and  tiiat  it  ooald  only  be 
aaed  as  a  pretext  for  a  premeditated  a^reasion. 
On  thia  fatal  supposition  (he  says)  Ae  French  na- 
tion will  accept  war  i  but  such  a  war  would  he  ttie 
war  not  of  the  British  nation,  but  of  tiie  British 
ministry  against  the  French  Bepuhlic ;  and  of  thia 
he  Goojnres  tiwm  weB  to  eoasider  tlie  tetilble  le- 
sponsilril^." 


admit  these  explanatitms,  to  be  contented  with 
the  avowal,  that  France  offered  herself  fltai  man  vto- 
as  a  general  gaarantee  for  every  sue-  D^^^Tiai 
cesaful  revolution,  and  woold  interfere 
only  to  sanction  and  confirm  whatever  the  free 
and  nninflnenoed  choice  of  the  people  might  have 
deoided,  wbht  were  their  orders  to  their  generals 
on  the  same  sabjeet  ?  lA  the  midst  of  tiiese  am- 
icable exjdaoatioiu  with  yon,  came  forth  a  de- 
cree whioh  I  really  believe  most  be  eflbctd'  from 
Ibe  Dfiods  of  gendemmi  opposite  to  me,  if  they 
can  prevail  upon  themselves  for  a  moraenc  to  hittt 
even  a  doobt  upbn  the  ort^a  of  this  qnarrel,  not 
only  as  to  this  country,  bat  as  to  all  the  nations 
of  Europe  with  whom  France  has  been  subse- 
qnently  engaged  in  hostility.  I  speak  of  the  de- 
cree of  the  15th  of  December,  1792.  Thia  de- 
cree, more  even  than  all  the  {^evioos  transactions, 
amoQttted  to  a  miiversal  declaration  of  war  against 
ail  thnmes,  aad  agaiast  all  civilised  goveniments. 
It  said,  wherever  the  armia  of  France  shall 
crnne  (wiiether  within  countries  then  at  war  or 
at  peace  is  not  distinguished),  io  all  those  coon- 
tries  it  shall  be  the  first  care  of  their  generals  to 
inUodooe  the  prinotplei  and  the  practice  of  the 
Frenoh  HvrolotiDa ;  to  demoliah  aU  privileged 
orders,  and  eveiy  thing  ^ioh  obstmets  the  es* 
taUislnnent  vi  their  new  ayitem.**> 

If  any  doobt  it  entertained  whiter  the  armies 
of  France  were  intended  to  «ome ;  if  m,,,^  ^ 
it  is  eon  tended  that  they  referred  only  {^^^ 
to  those  nations  with  whom  they  were 
thm  at  war,  or'  with  whom,  in  the  oonrse  of  this 
cmiteet,  they  might  be  driven  into  war ;  let  it  be 
remembered  that  at  this  very  moment  they  bad 
actually  given  ordera  to  their  generals  to  pursue 
the  Austrian  army  from  the  Netherlands  into  Hol- 
land, with  witom  they  were  at  that  time  in  peace. 
Or,  even  if  the  c<»strootion  contended  for  ia  ad- 
mitted, let  us  see  what  would  have  been  its  ap- 
plication, let  us  look  at  the  list  of  their  aggres- 
sions, which  was  read  by  my  right  honorable 
friend  [Mr.  Dandas]  near  me.  With  whom  have 
they  been  at  war  emoe  the  period  of  this  decla- 
ration? 'M^th  all  the  natians  o{  Europe  save  two 
(Sweden  and  Denmark),  and  if  not  with  these 
two,  it  is  only  beeaaee,  with  every  provyation 

■*  This  decree  was  even  more  violent  thaa  llr. 
Pitt  has  here  described.  It  required  the  FremA 
generals,  (1.)  To  proclaim  wherever  tiiey  marched 
their  armies  the  abolitioo  of  all  existing  fesdal  and 
manorial  rights,  together  with  all  imposta,  cootribn- 
timia,  and  tithes ;  (9;)  To  declare  tiie  sovereign^  of 
the  people,  and  the  aoppresstoo  of  all  existing  an- 
theritiea;  (3.)  To  convoke  the  people  fw  the  establish- 
ment of  a  provisitmal  government;  (4.)  To  place  all 
the  property  of  the  Prince  and  his  adherents,  and 
the  property  of  all  public  bodies,  both  civil  and  relig- 
ioos,  nnder  the  safeguard  of  the  French  B«pnklie) 
(5.)  To  provide,  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  o^anlaa- 
thm  oTa  free  and  p<^lar  iiNin  of  government — ^^nn. 
Jteg.,  vol.  xxxiv.,  p.  1&5. 

There  can  be  ao  doabt  that  the  GonveatioD  at  this 
time  had  extravagant  notions  of  extending  their 
principles  of  liberty  by  force.  "  A  blind  and  ground- 
less confidence,"  says  Uarshal  St  Cyr,  "iiad  taken 
possession  of  their  mlads ;  th^  Cboo^t  only  of  da- 
ihraning  kings     their  decrees." 
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that  coold  jutUy  defensive  war,  those  couotnes 
have  hitherto  acquiesced  in  repeated  violetions  of 
their  rights,  rather  thaa  recur  to  war  for  their 
vindicatton.  Wherever  their  arms  have  been  car- 
ried it  will  be  a  matter  of  short  sabseqoent  in- 
quiry to  trace  whether  they  have  faithfally  ap- 
plied these  principles.  If  in  t<nn>,  this  decree  is 
a  denunciation  of  war  agaiast  all  governments ; 
if  in  praetiei  it  has  been  applied  against  every 
one  with  which  France  has  come  into.eoDtact ; 
what  is  it  but  the  deliberate  code  of  the  French 
RflTolDtion,  from  the  Urth  of  tbe  Republic,  wbioh 
hu  Dever  once  been  d^wittd  from,  which  ba* 
been  mibroed  witli  unremitted  rigor  agsimt  all 
the  nalione that  bftve  oome  into  their  power? 

If  there  oould  otherwise  be  any  doubt  whether 
iMftti  M  ^  aii^Ucation  of  this  decree  was  io- 
SmS^*"  tended  to  be  universal,  whether  it  ap- 
plied to  all  nations,  and  to  England 
particularly ;  there  is  (»ie  circumstance  which 
alone  would  be  decisive— that  nearly  at  the  same 
period  it  was  proposed  [by  M.  Bar^Uon],  in  the 
National  Convention,  to  declare  expressly  that 
tbe  decree  of  November  19th  was  coollned  to  the 
nations  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war ;  and 
that  proposal  was  rtjtcted  by  a  great  majority, 
by  that  vety  Convention  from  whom  we  were  de- 
sired to  receive  these  explanations  as  satisfactwy . 

Such,  sir,  wee  the  nature  of  die  system. 
iirtraeiioMta  OS  examine  a  little  farther,  whether  it 
ikvrpMnk.  ,fai  from  the  beginning  intended  to 
be  acted  npmi  in  the  extent  which  I  have  stated. 
At  tbe  very  moment  when  their  threats  appeared 
to  many  little  else  than  the  ravings  of  madmen, 
they  were  digesting  and  methodizing  the  means 
of  execution,  as  accurately  as  if  they  had  actual- 
ly foreseen  the  extent  to  which  they  have  since 
been  able  to  realize  their  criminal  projects.  They 
sat  down  coolly  to  devise  tbe  most  regular  and 
eOectoal  mode  of  making  tbe  application  of  this 
system  the  current  business  of  tbe  day,  and  in- 
corporating it  with  the  general  orders  of  their 
army ;  for  (will  the  House  believe  it  I)  this  con- 
firmation of  the  decree  of  November  I9th  was 
Bocompanied  by  ^n  exposition  and  oommentary 
addressed  to  the  gsBeral  of  every  army  of  France, 
eontaining  a  schedule  as  coolly  conceived,  and  as 
methoditnlljr  reduced,  es  any  by  which  the  most 
quiet  business  of  a  justioe  oir  peace,  or  the  most 
regular  routine  of  any  department  of  state  in  this 
country  could  be  conducted.  Each  commander 
was  furnished  with  one  general  blank  fonnnia  of 
a  letter  for  all  the  nations  of  the  world  1  The 
people  of  France  to  the  people  of  — ^  ,  Greet- 
ing, "  We  are  come  to  expel  your  tyrants." 
Even  this  was  not  all ;  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
decree  of  the  flfteenth  of  December  was  express- 
ly, "that  those  who  should  show  themselves  so 
brutish  and  60  enamored  of  their  chains  as  to  re- 
fuse tbe  restoration  of  their  rights,  to  renounce 
liberty  and  equality,  or  to  preserve,  recall,  or  treat 
with  their  prince  or  privileged  orders,  were  not 
entitled  to  the  distinction  which  Franoe,  in  other 
cases,  bad  justly  established  between  government 
and  people ;  and  that  such  a  people  ought  to  be 
treated  according  to  the  rigor    war,  and  of  ooo- 


quest."  Here  is  their  love  (rf*  peace ;  here  is 
their  aversion  to  eoaqiieat;  here  is  their  respect 
for  the  independence  of  other  nations  I 

It  was  then,  after  receiving  such  explanation 
as  these,  after  receiving  the  ultima-  Swfc  nwta^ 
turn  of  France,  and  after  M.  Chanve-  d^'^ui?* 
lin's  credentials  bad  ceased,  that  he  ^Jjlj^trST 
was  required  to  depert.  Even  at  coastrj. 
that  period,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  record  it^ 
we  did  not  on  oar  part  shot  the  door  against 
other  attempts  to  negotiate,  hut  this  tnnaactioa 
was  immediately  ftrilowed  by  the  declaration  of 
war,  proceeding  not  from  Engbund  in  vindien- 
tion  of  her  r^hts,  hot  froa  Fruue,  as  tbe  com- 
idetion  of  the  injuries  and  iDsnltB  they  had  oOered. 
And  im  a  war  thus  (MiginaUng,  can  it  be  doubl- 
ed by  an  E&gli^  House  of  Commons  whether 
the  aggression  was  on  the  part  of  this  ooontiy 
or  of  France  ?  or  whether  the  manifest  aggrea- 
sion  on  the  part  of  France  was  tbe  result  ofai^ 
thing  but  the  priociplea  whieb  eharaeteriae  the 
French  Revolution? 

What,  then,  are  tbe  resources  and  subterfuges 
by  which  those  who  agree  with  the  learned  gen- 
tleman are  prevented  from  sinking  under  the 
force  of  this  simple  statement  of  facts  ?  None 
but  what  are  found  in  the  insinuation  contained 
in  the  note  from  Franoe,  that  this  country  had, 
jnvriMu  to  tbe  transactions  to  whieb  I  have  re- 
ferred, encouraged  and  supported  the  oontNoa- 
tion  of  ethw  powers  direoted  against  them." 

"  It  ii  only  an  act  of  jastice  to  rwoind  the  reader 
that  Mr.  Erskine,  at  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
■(>eech,  expreuly  disclaimed  the  gnrand  here  im- 
puted to  him  and  bis  friemjs.  See  Note  S.  Thraagfa- 
ont  his  speech,  he  based  his  praidon  (whether  It 
was  a  trae  or  fklsa  ooe)  on  other  groonds.  He  did 
not  claim  that  Mr.  PiU  had  acted  in  concert  widi 
Austria  and  Prossia  in  the  declaration  ofPilnitz,  or 
in  any  of  their  otlier  measures  pr^ious  to  the  sos- 
penaioo  of  M.  Chaavelin'a  fancticoi  as  French  nun- 
ister.  And  Mr.  Fox,  in  hia  reply  to  the  speech  be- 
fore us,  admitted  that  England  had  muntained  bet 
neutrality  down  to  that  time.    See  SSS.  But 

they  ioflisted  that,  after  tbe  impriioiunsiit  of  Louis 
XVI.  (Augoit  10th.  1792),  France  was  Dot  treated 
"as  a  civilized  nation" — the  English  minister  was 
ordered  to  leave  Paris — M-  Chauvelin'a  powers  were 
suspended;  and  when  Mr.  Fox  moved,  December 
]Sth,1792,  f'that  a  minister  be  sent  to  Paris  to  treat 
with  those  persons  who  proviiiotuiUy  exercit  tba 
executive  govemmeot  of  France"  (thus  avcnding  a 
recognition  of  them  as  a  government),  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
fused. See  Pari.  Hist,  vol  xu,  p.  W.  They  at 
firmed  that  the  tone  of  Lord  Granville,  In  his  subse- 
quent informal  communications  with  M.  Cbauvelin, 
was  hanh  and  irritating — that  England  ought  to 
have  come  frankly  forward  and  negotiated  as  to  her 
grievances  ia  respect  to  the  opening  of  the  &<^l(]t, 
the  decree  <rf  November  the  I9tb,  the  speech  of  M. 
Gregoire,  &C.,  stating  explidtlr  what  wooM  aatis^ 
hor— that  she  ought  especially  to  have  accepted  die 
mediation  urged  upon  her  by  Louis  XVI.  and  tba 
French  National  Assembly  early  in  1793.  See  note 
to  Mr.  Fox's  speech,  page  535.  They  affirmed  tliat 
there  was  at  least  a  pouibilitj/  that  in  this  way  tbe 
war  might  have  been  prevented — that,  at  all  events, 
Bngland  was  bonad  to  have  made  the  tri^  before 
she  commenced  amring  against  Fiwce — that  if  sbo 
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Upon  this  part  oT  the  raljeot,  the  proob  which 
oontndiot  such  an  insinaatioa  aro  in- 
toZu^'^'^  namerable.  In  tha  first  place,  the 
riuM.  evidence  of  dates  ;  in  the  second 
place,  the  admission  of  all  the  difierent  parties 
in  France ;  of  the  friends  of  Briamt,  charing  on 
Rohespierre  the  war  with  this  cotintrr,  and  of 
the  friends  of  Robespierre  charging  it  on  Bris- 
sot,  bnt  both  acquitting  England  ;  the  testimo* 
Dies  of  the  French  government  daring  the  whole 
interval,  since  the  declaration  of.Pilnitz  and  the 
pretended  treaty  of  Pavia  j  -  the  first  of  which 
bad  not  the  slightest  relation  to  any  project  of 
partition  or  dismemberment ;  the  second  of 
wtioh  I  firmly  believe  to  be  an  absokte  Ikbrica- 
tioB  and  fbrgery,  and  in  neither  of  which,  even 
aa  they  are  represented,  any  reason  has  been  as- 
aigoed  for  believing  that  this'flonntir  had  any 
■bare.  Even  M.  Talleyrand  himself  was  sent 
1^  the  eonstitational  king  of  the  French,  aAer 
the  period  when  that  concert  which  is  now 
charged  mast  have  existed,  if  it  existed  at  all, 
with  a  letter  from  tiie  King  of  France,  expressly 
thanking  his  Majesty  for  the  neutrality  whioh  he 
had  uniformly  observed."  The  same  fact  is  oon- 
flrmed  by  the  concurring  evidence  of  every  per- 
son who  knew  any  thing  of  the  pluis  of  the  King 
of  Sweden  in  1791  j  the  only  sovereign  who,  I 
believe,  at  that  time  meditated  any  hostile  meas- 
ores  against  France,  and  whose  utmost  hopes 
were  expressly  stated  to  be,  that  England  would 
not  oppose  bis  intended  expedition ;  by  all  those, 
slso,  who  knew  any  tbinf{  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  or  the  King  of  Prossis ;  by  the  clear 
and  deciuve  testimony  ct  M.  Chauvelin  himself 
in  his  diapntcbes  from  henoe  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, since  pnblished  by  their  authority ;  by 
every  thing  which  has  occurred  since  the  war ; 
by  tbe  publications  of  Dmoourier ;  by  the  publi- 
eatioDS  of  Brissot;  by  tbe  facts  that  have  since 
oome  to  light  in  America,  with  respect  to  the 
mission  of  M.  Genet,  which  show  that  hostility 
against  this  country  was  decided  on  by  France 
long  before  the  period  when  M.  Chauvelin  was 
sent  from  hence besides  this,  tbe  reduction  of 


hod  done  ao,  and  failed  throngh  the  violent  councils 
of  tha  French  Assembly,  she  wonld  have  stood 
blameless  before  tlie  worid  in  the  contest  that  HA- 
lowed— riiat,  having  neglected  to  do  so.  she  was 
jnstly  to  ba  considered  ai  Id  part,  at  least,  the  an- 
^r  uf  tbe  war ;  and  that  Mr.  Pitt,  at  all  events,  had 
no  right  to  go  back  to  these  qaestiona,  and  tbe  aab- 
seqaeot  atipcities  of  the  French,  at  a  recuonfor  re- 
fiutng  Tum  to  negotiate. 

>■  TMsvras  at  the  time  when  the  mediation  was 
requested,  which  has  jest  been  spoken  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding note. 

<■  In  Genet's  secret  instructions  (which  he  pub- 
lished at  a  later  period),  it  is  stated  Oiat  Franca  had 
a  particslar  interest  in  acting  efficiently  against  Ed> 
^andi  and  America  was.  if  possible,  to  be  drawn 
into  the  oootest.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  Amer- 
ican govemtneDt  were  to  be  induced  to  unite  with 
France  in  a  league,  "  to  befriend  the  empire  of  lib- 
erty wherever  it  can  be  extended — to  guarantee  the 
Bovere^tj  of  the  people — and  to  punish  thoae  pow- 
ers wbo  keep  up  a»  eeebuive  a^niat  and  eommer- 


oar  peace  es^iUshment  in  the  year  1791,  and 
contiDDed  to  tbe  sabaeqaent  yeai*,  it  n  fut  bam 
which  the  inference  is  indisputable  ;  a  fact  which, 
I  am  afraid,  shows  not  only  that  we  were  not 
waiting  for  the  occasion  of  war,  but  that,  in  oar 
partiality  for  a  pacific  system,  we  bad  indulged 
ourselves  in  a  fond  and  crednlons  seonrity,  which 
wisdom  and  discretion  would  not  have  dictated. 
In  addition  to  every  other  proof,  it  is  singular 
enough  that,  in  a  decree,  on  the  eve  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war  on  the  part  of  France,  it  lit  express- 
ly  stated,  as  for  the  first  time,  that  England  was 
then  departing  from  that  system  neutrality 
vhieh  $ht  had  kitkirto  obttrvtd. 

Bat,  sir,  I  will  not  rest  merely  on  these  testi- 
monies or  aigwnents,  however  strong  sirMtpnoT 
and  deoisiTe.   I  assert  diatmclJy  and  ''^'tL. 
positively,  and  I  have  tbe  documents  tiy  wiiii  ab» 
in  my  hand  to  prove  it,  that  from  tbe  oBitwirantat. 
middle  of  the  year  1791,  upon  the  «^'»"»«* 
first  rumor  of  any  measure  taken  by  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  till  late  in  the  year  1792,  we 
not  only  were  no  parties  to  any  of  tbe  projects 
imputed  to  the  Emperor,  hot,  from  the  political 
circumstances  in  which  we  stood  with  relation  to 
that  court,  we  wholly  declined  all  communications 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  France.    To  Prussia, 
with  whom  we  were  in  connection,  and  still  more 
decisively  to  Holland,  with  whom  we.  were  in 
close  and  intimate  correspondence,  we  uniformly 
stated  oQr  unalterable  resolution  to  maintain  nen- 
trality,  and  avoid  interference  in  tbe  internal  x{- 
faira  of  Frauoe,  as  long  aa  France  ^ould  refrain 
from  hoadia  measures  against  us  and  our  allies. 
No  minister  of  England  had  any  authority  to  treat 
with  foreign  states,  even  provisionally,  for  any 
warlike  concert,  till  after  the  battle  of  Jemappe ; 
till  a  period  sabsequent  to  the  repeated  provoca- 
tions which  had  been  oflered  to  as,  and  sabse- 
quent particalarly  to  the  decree  of  fraternity  of 
the  19th  of  November  J  even  then,  to  what  ob- 
ject was  it  that  the  concert  which  we  wished  to 
establish,  was  to  be  directed  ?    If  we  had  then 
rightly  cast  the  true  character  of  the  French 
Revolution,  I  can  not  now  deny  that  we  should 
have  been  better  justified  in  a  very  ditferent  oon- 
dact.    But  it  is  material  to  the  present  argument 
to  declare  what  that  conduct  actually  wasj  be- 
cause it  is  of  itself  saiHGient  to  confute  all  the  pre- 
texts by  which  tbe  advocates  of  France  have  so 
long  labored  to  perplex  the  question  of  aggres- 
sion. 

eial  ijftUm,  by  declaring  that  their  vessels  shall  not 
be  received  in  the  ports  of  the  contracting  parttea." 
The  last  clanse  was  pointed  paiticnlariy  i^iost  En- 
gland. Whether  Mr.  Pitt  referred  to  aoy  thing  be- 
yond the  disclosures  in  these  iDitractioas  is  uncer- 
tsiu.  The  instructions  themselves  prove  but  little, 
Sor  they  were  drawn  up  January  4tb,  1793,  only  diree 
weeka  befhre  Chavvelin  was  sent  ont  of  England, 
and  five  months  sl^r  his  functions  as  minister  were 
impended.  Mr.  Pitt  had,  perhaps,  forgotten  the 
dates  when  he  said  "  long  before  the  period  when 
M.  Cbaavelin  was  sent  beuce ;"  or  perhaps  be  fairly 
!  inferred  that  a  aystematic  attack  of  this  kind  vfoa 
■  England,  thmagfa  bar  commerce,  must  have  taken  a 
'  conaideraUa  time  in  its  preparation. 
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At  that  period  Rtusia  had  at  length  oonoeivod, 
Ora«4MkMta  "  "  oaraelvM,  a  natural  and 
■  connanica-  juat  alafiQ  tot  the  balaooe  of  Europe, 
aod  applied  to  us  to  leant  oar  eenti- 
meots  oo  the  subject.  la  our  answer  to  this  ttfh 
plication  we  imparted  to  Russia  the  prinoiplas 
upon  vhicb  we  then  acted,  and  we  communi- 
oated  this  anawer  to  Pntnia,  with  whom  we  were 
eonnected  in  defSBnaiva  alliaDoe.  I  will  state 
shortly  the  leading  part  of  thoae  prinoqdei.  A 
dispatoh  waa  aaat  from  I«ord  Grenville  to  hk 
Mqestr's  miiiister  in  Rnasia,  dated  iIm  29tfai  of 
Deoentber,  1792,  stating  a  desire  to  ban  an  «>• 
planation  set  on  foot  on  the  sul^eot  of  the  war 
withFraaoe.  I  will  read  the  material  parts  of  it. 

"  The  two  leadfaig  poiaU  on  D^ick  mob  ex- 
planation will  natorally  turn  are  tbe  line  of  con- 
duct to  be  followed  previous  to  the  conuoenoe- 
ment  of  hostilities,  and  with  a  view,  if  possible, 
to  avert  them ;  and  the  nature  and  aiuoant  of  the 
forces  which  the  powers  engaged  in  this  ciHieert 
might  be  enabled  to  use,  sapposing  such  extrem< 
Uies  to  be  unavoidable. 

"With  respect  to  tbe  first,  it  appears,  on  tbe 
whole,  soligect,  however,  to  future  consideration 
and  disonssion  with  the  other  powers,  that  the 
most  advisable  step  to  be  taken  wonld  be,  tkat 
suffieieat  ezplanatioD  skoold  be  kad  witk  the 
powers  at  war  with  France,  in  order  to  enaUe 
those  not  hiUierto  engaged  in  tbe  war  to  propose 
to  that  country  tenns  of  peace.  That  theae 
terms  should  be  the  withdrawing  Uieir  arms 
within  the  limits  of  tbe  French  tenritoiy;  the 
abandoning  tkeir  conquests,  the  rescinding  ai^ 
acts  injurious  to  the  sovereignty  or  rights  of  any 
other  nations,  and  the  giving,  in  some  pnblio  and 
nnequivocal  Dianner,  a  pledge  of  their  intention 
no  longer  to  foment  troubles  or  to  excite  disturb- 
ances against  other  govemments.  In  retam  for 
these  stipulations,  the  diOerent  powers  of  Europe 
who  should  be  parties  to  this  measure  might  en- 
gage to  abandon  all  measnres,  or  views  of  hostili- 
ty against  France,  or  interferoioe  in  their  internal 
aflairs,  and  to  maintain  A  oorrespondeaee  and  in- 
teroourse  of  ani^  with  the  Ncisting  powers  in 
that  aountry,  with  wb«n  sooh  «  treaty  may  be 
oonclnded.  If,  as  tbe  resoh  of  this  proposal  so 
made  by  tbe  powers  acting  in  eonoeit,  these 
terms  ahonld  not  be  accepted  by  France,  or  be- 
ing accepted,  should  not  be  satisfactorily  per- 
formed, the  different  powers  might  Uien  engage 
themselves  to  each  other  to  enter  into  active 
measures  for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  the  ends  in 
view  I  and  it  may  be  oonsidered  whether,  in  such 
case,  they  might  not  reasonably  look  to  some  in- 
demnity for  the  expenses  and  hazards  to  which 
they  would  necessarily  be  exposed." 

The  dispatch  then  proceeded  to  the  second 
point,  that  of  the  inoes  to  be  employed,  oo  which, 
it  is  unoeeassary  now  to  speak. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  ra^^  a^  any  person  who 
has  been  from  the  begiaaing  the  most  dedroos 
of  avoidiog  hostiUtisB,  nchether  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  any  measure  to  be  adopted  in  the  sitn- 
ation  in  which  we  then  stood  which  oould  more 
evidently  demonstrate  our  desire,  after  repeated 


provocatioDs,  to  preserve  peace,  on  any  terns 
consistent  with  our  aalety ;  or  whether  any  sen- 
timent could  now  be  suggested  which  would  bava 
more  plainly  marked  our  moderatioo,  fcn-besnuieet 
and  sincerity?  In  saying  this  I  am  not  chal- 
lenging the  applauae  and  apprc^jation  of  my  ooan- 
try,  beoaose  I  must  now  ooniGess  that  vre  were  too 
slow  in  antioipatiDg  that  dai^er  of  which  we  bad, 
perhaps,  even  then  sofficinit  experienoe,  thoagk 
br  shor^  indeed,  of  that  whiok  we  now  posaea^ 
and.  that  we  might  even  than  have  seen,  what 
bets  have  since  Imt  too  incontestafaly  proved^  that 
nothing  bat  vigoroos  aod  open  hostility  oan  afibrd 
comi^e  and  adeqoate  seonii^  against  rertdn- 
tiooary  priaoiples,  while  Uiey  retun  a  pBOportian 
of  power  sufficient  to  furnish  the  means  it  war. 

II.  I  will  enlarge  no  larther  on  the  origia  of 
the  war.  I  have  read  and  detailed  AvtUmat^ 
to  yon  a  system  which  was  in  itself  r**^*^^^- 
a  declaration  of  war  against  all  na-  mohu— y 
titms,  which  was  so  intended,  and.  ^"^^ 
which  has  been  so  applied,  which  has  been  ex- 
emplified in  the  extreme  peril  and  hazard  of  al- 
most all  who  for  a  moment  have  trusted  to  treaty^ 
and  wluch  has  not  at  this  honr  ovwwhelmed  Eu- 
rope in  one  indisoiiminnte  mass  of  mip,  only  b»> 
eanae  we  have  not  indulged,  to  a  fatal  extremity, 
that  disposition  which  we  have,  however,  ui> 
dnlgod  too  far ;  bee  sum  we  have  not  oonsentej 
to  trust  to  profession  and  compronusa,  rather  than 
to  oar  own  valor  and  exertion,  for  secnrity  agaiiat 
a  system,  from  which  we  never  shall  be  delivered 
till  either  the  prinoiple  is  extingnished,  or  till  its 
Strength  is  exhausted. 

I  might,  sir,  if  I  found  it  necessary,  enter  into 
muchdetailuponthispartorthesnbieot;  siM«r 
but  at  present  I  only  beg  leave  to  ex-  *•"**«•■ 
press  my  readiness  at  any  time  to  enter  upon  it, 
when  either  my  ovm  strength  or  the  patience  <^ 
the  House  will  admit  of  it ;  but  I  say,  without 
distinction,  against  every  nation  ia  Europe,  and 
against  some  out  of  Europe,  tbe  prinoiple  has 
been  laithfully  applied.  Yon  can  not  look  at  tbe 
map  of  Europe,  and  lay  your  hand  upon  that 
country  against  whidi  FrHDce  has  not  Hther  ds- 
olared  an  open  and  aggressive  war,  or  violated 
seme  positive  trea^,  or  broken  some  teeogniiaci 
principle  of  the  law  ttf  nations. 

ThU  subject  may  be  divided  into  variooa  p^ 
riods.  There  vrere  smua  acta  <^  boa-  ipatiniuM  u 
tility  committed  {wevious  to  the  war  ^^iii^)^ 
with  this  country,  and  very  little,  in-  JSTi^ii^ 
deed,  subsequent  to  that  deolarati<n,  il^ 
wluch  abjured  the  love  of  oonqnest.  Tho  attack 
upon  tbe  papal  state,  by  Ae  seizure  of  Avignon, 
in  1791,  was  accompanied  with  specimens  of  all 
tbe  vile  arts  and  perfidy  that  ever  disgraced  « 
revolution.  Avignon  was  separated  from  its  law- 
ful eflvereign,  with  whom  not  even  the  pretense 
of  quarrri  existed,  and  forcibly  incorporated  m 
the  tyranny  of  one  and  indivisible  France.'*  The 


>■  This  city  with  tha  adjoining  provinoo,  lying  oo 
the  Rhone,  In  tha  aouA  of  France,  bad  been  iw  mora 
than  fimr  centuries  tha  property  of  tbe  p«p«l  gov. 
emment  For  seventy  yean  (fiom  1302  to  1377)  it 
was  the  reside  ace  of  the  popes,  and  was  afterward 
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Bame  system  led,  in  tbe  lame  year,  to  an  aggres- 
sion Bgaiiut  the  whole  German  empire,  by  tbe 
seizare  of  Porentmi,  part  of  the  domiiuona  of  the 
Bishop  of  Basle.  Afterward,  in  1792,  anpre< 
oeded  by  any  deolaratioo  of  war,  or  any  canse 
of  hostility,  and  in  direct  violation  aS  the  soleniD 
pledge  to  abstab  from  conqaest,  they  made  war 
against  tbe  King  of  Sardinia,  by  the  aeixare  of 
^roy,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  incorporating  it,  in  like 
manner,  with  Fraaoe.  In  the  same  year,  they 
had  proceeded  to  the  declaration  of  war  against 
AnaUia,  against  Frussts,  and  against  the  German 
em^ra,  in  wbioh  they  have  been  jostifled  only 
OB  the  gronnd  of  «  rooted  hostility,  combination, 
and  league  of  sorereigns,  (or  tbe  d  ism  ember  meol 
pf  Fraoee.  X  say  tint  some  of  tbe  doooments, 
brought  to  support  Ihis  pretense  tfre  spnrions 
uid  false.  I  say  that  even  In  those  that  are  not 
so,  there  is  not  one  word  to  prove  tbe  charge 
principally  relied  upon,  that  of  an  iotenticm  to 
efiect  the  dismembenneDt  of  France,  or  to  im- 
pose open  it,  by  force,  any  partioalar  Conatitn- 
tion.  I  say  that,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
inpatiiirib*  P****^  *t  Pilnitz,  the  Dec- 

i>Kkni»>  laration  there  signed  referred  to  the 
imprisimmeDt  of  Louis  XVI.,  its  unme- 
diate  view  was  to  eflect  bia  deliverance,  if  a  con- 
cert sofficiently  extensive  could  be  formed  with 
odier  sovereigns  for  (bat  purpose.  It  left  tbe 
internal  state  of  France  to  be  decided  by  the 
King  restored  to  his  liberty,  with  tin  firee  con- 
tent of  the  states  <rf  his  kingdom,  and*  it  did  not 
eonNtin  one  word  relative  to  tbe  iHtmembtnmnt 
of  France." 

governed  by  a  vioe-legate.  The  NatiooBl  AatanMj 
seined  it  in  1780.  and  st  the  olose  of  the  next  year 
■UMxed  it  to  tbe  French  B«pablic 

■*  Mr.  Bnhiiie  and  his  friondi  did  not  maintain 
that  the  DeclaratioQ  of  Pilnitz  was  aimed  at  "the 
dUmemiiermetd  of  Prance,"  and  yet  tfiey  cooaidered 
it  as  a  jtut  grmind  of  her  dMlariog  war  agaioat  Aoa- 
tria.  "  It  was,"  said  Ur.  Fox.  in  hit  reply  to  this 
speech,  "adedaratmof  BBintentisnondie  partof 
we  great  poweia  of  Qeraiany,  to  intetfere  In  the  in- 
tamat  aff^  of  France  for  the  porpoae  atrtgvJating 
the  governtnent  agaioat  the  opinion  of  the  people. 
This,  tbongh  not  a  plan  for  the  jmriitiim  of  France, 
was  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  common  sense  an  ag- 
gretMion  agaioat  France."  The  Declaration  waa  In 
Ifao  tbOowing  words,  and  waa  given  to  the  Coout 
d'Artma,  brotber  of  Lonia  XVI.,  in  Angnst,  tT91,  fbr 
the  porpoae  <^  btamg  need  to  oonUne  tbe  otter 
powers  of  Boiopa  against  tk*  eaustuig  French  gov 
enunentt 

"  His  M^Jealy  die  Emperor,  and  bis  Mt^t^p  the 
King  of  Prossia,  having  heard  tbe  desires  and  rep^ 
resentatlons  of  Honaiear  and  of  his  royal  highoeis 
the  Count  d'Arti^,  declare  jointly  that  they  regard 
tbo  ntDation  in  which  bia  Hajeaty  the  King  of 
France  actually  is  as  an  object  of  common  interest 
to  all  the  aoveretgna  of  Eorope.  They  hope  that 
this  concern  can  not  hit  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
powers  whose  assistance  is  claimed ;  and  that  in 
eonseqoence  they  will  not  refase  to  employ  jointly 
with  ^ir  said  Majesties  die  most  cfflcacions  means, 
{n  proportion  to  their  forces,  to  ftace  th€  King  of 
Frmte  ta  s  state  to  tUb  in  tU  most  petfeet  lAerty 
AtfotmdatioH>  efm  Monarchies  govmmaU,  emud- 
fynilaUelotheri^aftoMniSiut^tkewdfan 


In  tbe  sabseqoent  discnssions,  which  took 
place  in  1792,  and  which  embraced  at  gf^^ 
the  same  time  all  the  other  points  of  «BbM<|DMt 
jealousy  which  bad  arisen  between  the 
two  countries,  tbe  Declaration  of  Pilnitc  was  re- 
ferred to,  and  explained  on  the  part  of  Austria 
in  a  manner  precisely  conformable  to  what  I  have 
now  stated.  The  amicable  explanations  which 
took  place,  both  on  this  subject  and  cm  all  the 
matters  in  dispate,  will  be  found  in  tbe  official 
correspondehoB  between  the  two  ooarts,  which 
has  been  made  public ;  and  it  will  be  fmind,  also, 
that  as  Ipng  as  tbe  negotiation  oonturaed  to  be 
conducted  throagb  M.  Selessart,  then  minister 
for  foreign  aflairs,  there  was  a  great  prospect 
that  those  diseassiais  woiUd  be  amicably  term- 
inated ;  but  it  is  notorious,  and  has  since  been 
clearly  [Mroved  on  tbe  authority  of  Brissot  him- 
self, that  the  violent  party  in  Fraaee  considered 
such  an  issue  of  the  negotiation  as  lilcely  to  be 
fatal  to  their  projects,  and  thought,  to  tue  his 
own  words,  that  "  war  Was  necessary  to  ctmsol- 
idate  the  Revolution."  For  the  express  porpoee 
of  producing  the  war,  they  excited  a  popular 
tnmuit  in  Paris ;  th^  iaaisted  nptm  and  obtained 
the  dismissal  of  M.  Delessart.  A  new  minister 
was  appoiDted  in  his  room,  the  tone  of  tbe  nego- 
tiation was  immediately  changed,  and  an  nlti* 
matam  was  sent  to  tbe  Emperor,  similar  to  that 
which  was  afterward  sent  to  this  country,  aOord- 
ing  bim  no  satislaetioa  on  bis  just  grounds  of 
oofnplaint,  and  retiring  him,  under  thoee  cir- 
oamstances,  to  disarm.  Tbe  first  events  of  the 
contest  proved  how  much  more  France  was  pre- 
pared for  war  than  Austria,"  and  afford  a  strong 
confirmation  of  tbe  proposition  which  I  maintain, 


of  the  French.  Then  and  in  that  case,  their  said 
Majesties  are  decided  to  act  qaicMy  and  with  one 
accord  with  tbe  forces  nccessaiy  to  obtain  the  com- 
mon end  proposed.  In  the  mean  time  they  wilt  give 
aniuUe  orders  to  tbdr  troops,  that  they  may  be 
ready  to  pot  thamsalves  is  motioo." — Mitrn't  IIi»t. 
of  Europe,  vol.  i.,  p.  574,  third  edition. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  inserted 
in  his  statement  Mie  very  important  claase  not  to  be 
found  in  this  document  viz. :  "  it  left  the  internal 
state  of  France  to  be  decided  by  the  King  restored 
tohts  liberty,  vUk  the  free  eoiueni  of  the  etattt  ef  kit 
kingdom."  He  also  omitted  one  important  danie, 
VIE.,  that  this  shoald  be  done  "  in  a  manner  eqoally 
soitable  to  the  righu  of  towrtigm  and  the  welfare 
of  die  Frendi."  "  Of  tovereigw" — not  the  King 
of  France  alone— «learly  indicating  tituXmotiarekical 
potoer  ia  Bnrepe  was  to  be  effectaaQy  prorided  for, 
and  thus  opening  the  way  for  other  OMHiaTobB  to  in* 
terfere  in  deciding  ou  tbe  proper  adjasbnent  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  France. 

>*  This  shows  the  rashness  and  ignorance  with 
which  the  allies  nslied  into  the  war.  AU  the  royal 
troops  of  France  were  Infected  with  die  spirit  of  the 
RevoIatiaB.  Bonaparte,  in  hM  exil^  speaking  of 
this  sDbject,  said.  "  It  waa  neither  the  volonteers  nor 
tbe  recraits  who  saved  the  B«pnbUc ;  it  was  the  one 
hondred  and  eighty  thoosand  old  troops  of  the  mon- 
archy and  the  diadisrged  veterans  whom  tbe  Revo- 
Intitm  impelled  to  tbefrontiers.  Part  of  the  recruits 
deserted,  part  die^  a  small  portioa  only  remained, 
who,  in  pioeess  tfthne,  fanned  good  soldiers." 
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that  no  offenatve  inientioa  was  entertuned  oa  the 
part  of  the  latter  power. 

War  was  then  declared  against  Austria,  a  var 
which  I  state  to  be  a  war  of  aggres- 
f^^'V^  lion  oa  th«  part  oT  France.  The 
tm.  King  of  Pnusia  had  declared  that  he 

■hootd  coniidar  war  against  the  Enperor  or  em- 
pire as  war  against  himself.  He  had  declared 
that,  as  a  ooestate  of  the  empire,  he  was  determ- 
ined to  defend  tlwir  rights;  that,  as  an  a^y  of 
the  Emperor,  he  woold  snpport  him  to  the  ut- 
most against  any  attack ;  and  that,  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  dominions,  he  felt  himself  called  apon 
to  resist  the  progress  of  French  principles,  and 
to  maintain  th«  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
With  this  notice  before  them,  France  declared 
war  apon  the  Emperor,  and  the  war  with  Prus- 
sia was  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  ag- 
gression, both  against  the  Emperor  and  the  em- 
pire. 

The  war  against  the  King  of  Sardinia  follows 
c^tt  next.  The  daclaratioa  of  that  war  was 
••"^^  the  seizure  Savoy  by  an  imrading  army 
— aad  on  what  ground?  On  that  wliich  has 
been  stated  already.  They  had  foand  out,  by 
tome  light  of  nator^  that  the  Rhine  *nd  the 
Alps  were  the  natoral  limits  o(  France.  Upon 
thM  gnmnd  Savcy  wu  seized ;  and  Savoy  was 
also  iooorpmted  with  France- 
Here  floishes  the  history  of  the  wars  in  which' 
^  France  was  engaged  antecedent  to  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  with  Holland,  and  with 
Spain.  With  respect  to  Spain,  we  have  seen 
nothing  whioh  leads  us  to  suspect  that  either  at- 
tachment to  religion,  or  the  ties  of  consangaini- 
ty,  or  regard  to  the  ancient  system  of  Europe, 
was  likely  to  induce  that  court  to  connect  itself 
in  ofiensive  war  against  France.  The  war  was 
evidently  and  incontestably  began  by  France 
against  Spain. 

The  case  of  Holland  is  so  fresh  in  every  man's 
Rtlkni  Ml  recoUection,  and  so  connected  with  the 
'"''^  immediate  eaoses  of  the  war  with  this 
country,  tiial  it  can  not  require  one  word  of  ob- 
servatiOTi.  What  shall  I  say,  then,  on  the  case 
of  Portugal  ?  I  can  not,  indeed,  say  that  France 
ever  declared  war  against  that  country.  I  can 
hardly  say  even  that  she  ever  made  war,  but  she 
required  them  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace,  as  if 
they  hod  been  at  war ;  she  obliged  them  to  pur* 
chase  that  treaty ;  she  broke  it  as  soon  as  it  was 
purchased ;  and  she  had  orifrinaDy  no  other 
ground  of  complaint  than  this,  that  Portugal  had 
performed,  though  inadequately,  the  engage- 
ments of  its  ancient  defensive  alliance  with  (his 
country  ia  the  obaraoter  of  an  wixiliary — a  con- 
duet  which  ean  not  o(  itself  make  any  power  a 
ptineipal  in  a  war. 

I  have  DOW  enuoMrmted  all  the  nations  at  war 
at  that  period,  with  the  exoepiion  only  of 
Naples.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
call  to  the  reoolleclion  of  the  House  the  chanic- 
inriatio  featnre  *>i  revolutionary  principles  which 
was  shown,  even  at  this  early  period,  in  the  per- 
itnal  lasuU  offered  to  the  King  of  Naples,  by  the 
commander  of  a  French  squadron  riding  unoon- 


trolled  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  (whQe  oar 
fleets  were  yet  unarmed)  threatening  destruction 
to  all  the  coast  of  Italy. 

It  was  aot  till  a  considerably  later  period  tbtt 
almost  all  the  other  naUons  of  Eun^  *ri  ib« 
found  themselves  equally  involved  ia  iti**<^ 
aotooJ  hostility  j  bat  it  is  not  a  little  material  to 
the  whole  of  my  argument,  compared  with  the 
statement  of  tfaa  learned  gentleman,  and  viih 
that  contained  in  the  Franch  note,  to  ezambe  at 
what  period  this  hostility  extended  itself.  It 
extended  itself,  in  the  coarse  of  1796,  to  tbe 
states  of  Italy  which  had  hitherto  been  exempt- 
ed from  it.  In  1 797  it  bad  ended  in  the  destnic- 
ticHi  of  most  of  them ;  it  had  ended  in  the  nnnal 
deposition  of  the  King  of  Sardinia;  it  bad  ended 
in  the  conversion  of  Genoa  and  Tuacapy  into 
democratic  republics ;  it  had  ended  in  tbe  rero- 
lution  of  Venice,  in  the  violation  of  treaties  wilk 
the  new  Venetian'  Republic;  and,  fin^j,  is 
transferring  that  very  republic,  the  creatoie  an! 
vassal  of  France,  to  the  domioioo  of  Aostria. 

I  observe  from  the  gestarea  of  some  hownUe 
gentlemen  that  they  think  we  are  pre-  .  ^ 
eluded  fram  the  use  of  any  argument  ^^'^^ 
founded  on  this  last  trujsaction.  I  timit 
already  bear  them  saying  that  it  was 
as  criminal  in  Aostria  to  receive  as  it  vu  is 
France  to  give.  I  am  far  from  defending  or  psi- 
liating  the  conduct  of  Austria  upon  this  occasion. 
But  because  Austria,  unable  at  last  to  eooteid 
with  the  arms  of  France,  was  forced  to  accept 
an  unjost  and  insufficient  iodemnificatioii  for  tbe 
conquests  France  hod  made  from  it,  are  to 
be  debarred  from  stating  what,  on  the  pert  of 
France,  was  not  merely  an  unjust  acquiatioo, 
but  an  act  of  tbe  grossest  and  most  aggrsTilsii 
perfidy  and  cruelty,  and  one  of  the  most  striking 
specimens  of  thai  system  which  has  beea  ui- 
formly  and  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  the 
countries  which  France  has  had  within  its  gnBfi 
This  only  can  be  said  in  Ttndieation  of  Frasee 
(and  it  is  stQl  more  a  vindioation  of  Austria)  ihtt, 
pfaetieally  speakii^,  if  there  is  any  part  vtw 
transaction  for  which  Venice  itself  has  reesoa  tt 
be  grateful,  it  ean  only  be  for  the  pernissioe  lo 
exchange  the  embraces  of  French  fraternity  ftc 
what  is  called  the  despotism  of  Vienna." 

Let  these  fotits  and  these  dates  be  oompared 
with  what  we  have  heanl.    The  hon-  m^mVt. 
orable  gentleman  has  tcdd  ns,  and  the  ^I^J^j 
author  of  the  note  from  France  has 
told  us  also,  that  all  the  French  coo- 


"  Aostria,  beiDji  worsted  in  the  conteal;  mtde 
peace  with  the  French  in  1797,  sod,  as  a  raooBpens* 
for  her  sacrifices,  snd  for  leaving  the  Oennao  HsW 
on  the  Rhine  at  the  meiey  of  die  oonqneror,  rwwlTM 
Venice  and  the  adjacent  territory,  which  W  joit 
been  seised,  under  circnmitaocea  of  greaX  fV^ij 
and  violence,  by  tbe  French.  Ali*oa.  with  ill  b" 
partiality  for  the  allies,  says  of  this  trsmactioii, 
is  darker  in  atrocil^  than  the  partition  of  Poland,  km 
has  only  excited  less  indifcnathm  in  sotaetpot 
years  because  it  was  attended  with  no  btfrinM 
dienity  in  ttio  Tanqnished."— Vol  iii.,  p.  97fi,  dart 
editiML 
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qaesu  were  prodooed  by  the  operations  of  the 
allies.  It  WM,  when  the;  were  pressed  on  all 
sides,  when  their  own  territoiy  was  ia  danger, 
when  their  own  independenoe  was  in  qoestion, 
when  the  coofederftcy  appeared  too  strcHig,  it 
was  then  they  used  the  means  with  which  their 
power  and  their  courage  famished  them,  and, 
"atucked  upon  ell  sides,  they  carried  every 
where  their  defensive  arms."  I  do  not  wish  to 
misrepresent  the  learned  gentlemen,  bat  I  an- 
derstood  him  to  speak  of  this  sentiment  with  ap- 
probation. The  sentiment  itself  is  this,  that  if  a 
nation  is  unjustly  attacked  in  any  one  quarter  by 
others,  she  can  not  stop  to  consider  by  whom, 
but  must  find  means  of  strength  in  other  quar- 
ters, no  matter  where ;  and  is  justjfled  in  aftaclc- 
ing,  in  her  turn,  those  with  whom  she  is  at  peace, 
and  trota  whom  she  has  received  no  species  of 
provocation.  Sir,  I  hope  I  have  already  proved, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  no  socb  attack  was 
made  upon  Fiaaoe  j  but,  if  it  was  made,  I  main- 
tain tiiat  the  whole  ground  on  which  that  argu- 
ment is  founded  oan  not  be  tolented.  In  the 
name  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  u  the 
name  of  every  thing  that  is  sacred  and  honora- 
ble, J  demur  to  that  plea ;  and  I  tell  that  honora- 
ble and  learned  gentleman  that  he.would  do  well 
to  look  again  into  the  law  of  nations  before  he 
ventures  to  come  to  this  House  to  give  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  authority  to  so  dreadful  and  execrable 
a  system." 

I  certainly  understood  this  to  be  distinctly  the 
ntMUoruw  tenor  of  the  learned  gentleman's  ar- 
y^l^isg^  gument,  but  as  he  tells  me  he  did 
jwtiiM  tboM  not  use  it,  I  take  it  for  granted  he  did 
■^"^  not  intend  to  use  it.  I  rejoice  that 
he  did  not ;  but  at  least,  then,  I  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  learned  gmtleman  should  now 
transfer  to  the  Freooh  note  some  of  the  intUgna- 
tion  which  he  has  hitherto  lavished  npoo  the 
declarationa  of  this  eoootry.  This  iwiDoipIa, 
which  the  learned  gentleman  disclaims,  the 
French  note  avows;  and  I  contend,  without  the 
fear  of  contradictimi,  it  is  the  principle  upon 
which  France  has  uniformly  noted.  But  while 
the  learned  gentleman  disclaims  this  proposition, 
be  certainly  will  admit  that  he  has  himself  as- 
sert^ and  maintained  in  the  whole  course  of 
bis  argument,  that  the  pressure  of  the  war  upon 
France  imposed  upon  her  the  necessity  of  those 
exertions  which  produced  most  of  the  enormities 
of  the  Revotiuioa.  and  most  of  the  enormities 


*'  Mr.  Erskine  hers  said  acrou  the  Hooia  that 
he  had  never  raaiDtained  any  such  proposition.  Hia 
line  of  argument  wss  certainly  a  veiy  diffsrent  one, 
as  will  be  seen  frmn  the  passage  of  his  speedt  al- 
luded to.  "  Was  it  imagined  diat  a  powBrTuI  nation, 
so  ■amninded,  would  act  merely  on  the  defensive, 
or  that,  in  the  midat  of  a  revelation  which  the  con- 
fisdsracy  of  nationa  had  rendered  terrible,  llie  rightt 
ofnatiooa  would  be  respected T  No;  we  gave  the 
different  French  governments,  by  oar  condact,  a  pre- 
tat  Ibr  Jealonay  ot  every  odier  Enrapean  state,  and, 
f»aiiu>iHKr,goadedtbcnoatotha  aecosafdiibment 
of  sll  the  conqneats  which  had  nnee  been  the  ssb- 
ject  of  jutt  lamenution  and  complaint."  —  Paii. 
Hitt^  voL  xxxiv.,  p.  IfiOl. 


jKucticed  against  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
"nie  House  will  recollect  that,  in  the  year  1796, 
wbea  all  these  horrors  in  Italy  were  beginning, 
which  are  the  strongest  illustrations -of  the  gen- 
ernl  character  of  the  French  Revolution,  we  had 
begun  that  negotiation  to  which  the  learned  geiH 
tleman  has  referred.  England  then  naoobrorsa. 
possessed  namerous  conquests.  En-  jj^j^^^JlS!'* 
gland,  though  not  having  at  that  ^^"Tft^!^' 
time  had  the  advantage  of  three  <^  E^wi^T*' 
her  most  splendid  victories,  England 
even  then  appeared  undisputed  mistress  of  the 
sea.  England,  having  then  engrossed  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  colonial  world ;  England,  having 
lost  nothing  of  its  original  possessions ;  England 
then  comes  forward,  proposing  a  general  peace, 
and  offering— what  7  offering  the  surrender  of  all 
that  it  had  acquired,  in  order  tO'  obtain — what  ? 
Not  the  dismembermeot,  not  the  partititm  of  an- 
cient France,  hot  the  return  of  a  part  of  thoas 
conquests,  no  one  d[  which  ooald  be  retained, 
bat  in  direct  oontradietion  to  that  original  and 
solemn  pledge  which  js  now  referred  to  as  the 
proof  of  the  just  and  moderate  dispoiition  of  the 
French  Repablic.  Tet  even  this  ofler  was  not 
sufficient  to  proeare  peace,  or  to  arrest  the  prog- 
ress of  France  in  her  deftntiv*  optratioiu  against 
other  unoffending  countries  I 

From  the  pages,  however,  of  the  learned  gen- 
tleman's pamphlet  (which,  aller  all  its  Anarioiir. 
editions,  is  now  fresher  in  his  roemo>  u,?^Th 
ry  than  in  that  of  any  other  person  in  'ttju-rii^lS: 
this  House  or  In  tbe  country),  be  is  '"'"monras. 
furnished  with  an  argument,  on  the  result  of  the 
negotiation,  on  which  he  appears  confidently  to 
rely.  He  maintains  that  the  single  point  on 
which  the  negotiation  was  broken  off  was  the 
question  of  tbe  possession  ,of  the  Aostrian  Neth- 
erlands, and  that  it  ia,  tbereftte,  on  that  ground 
only  that  the  war  has,  sinoe  that  time,  iMen  eon* 
tinned.  When  this  saljeot  was  beGare  under 
disonssion,  I  stated,  and  I  shall  state  again  (noU 
withstanding  tbe  learned  gentleman's  aoeusatioa 
of  my  having  endeavored  to  shift  the  question 
from  its  true  point),  that  tbe  question  then  at  is- 
sue was  not  whether  the  Netherlands  should  m 
fact  be  restored ;  though  even  on  that  question 
I  am  not  (like  the- learned  gentleman)  unprepar- 
ed to  give  any  opinion.  I  am  ready  to  say,  that 
to  leave  that  territory  in  the  possession  of  France 
would  he  obviously  dangerous  to  the  interests  of 
thiq  country,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  policy 
which  it  has  uniformly  pursued  at  every  period 
in  which  it  has  concerned  itself  in  the  general 
system  of  the  continent.  But  it  was  not  on  tbe 
decision  of  this  question  of  expediency  and  poli- 
cy, that  the  issae  of  the  negotiation  then  tamed. 
What  was  required  of  ns  by  France  was,  not 
merely  that  we  should  acqoiesoe  in  her  retaining 
tbe  Netherland.^  hut  that,  as  a  prelitRinary  to  ail 
treaty,  and  before  entering  upon  the  discussion 
of  terms,  we  should  recognize  the  principle  that 
whatever  France,  in  time  of  war,  had  annexed  to 
tbe  Republic  must  remain  inseparable  forever, 
and  could  not  become  the  sntyect  <^  negotiation. 
I  say  that,  in  refusing  aooh  a  prelimioary,  we 
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were  onljr  naatiag  tbe  elsiiB  (tf  Fnoee  to  arro- 
gate to  itself  tbe  power  ct  ooatniiiag,  hf  its 
own  separate  sod  maaicipal  acts,  the  Hgbts  and 
intereMs  of  other  coontries,  and  molding,  at  its 
diMretion,  a  new  and  general  code  of  the  law 
Bati<Hia. 

In  reviewing  the  issoe  of  tbia  n^oUatioa,  it 
j^^^  ^^^^  is  inportaot  to  obierve  that  Franoe, 
ow*w(  of  who  began  by  abjoring  a  love  of  con* 
vnan.  q^gjt^  waa  desired  to  give  up  nothing 
1^  her  own,  not  even  to  give  np  all  that  she  bad 
OMiqoered ;  that  it  was  ofiered  to  her  to  receive 
back  all  that  bad  bden  conqoered  firom  her ;  and 
when  she  rejected  tbe  negotiatioa  finr  peaoe  npon 
these  grounds,  are  we  wa  to  be  told  iif  the  un- 
relenting hoitility  of  the  combined  powers,  for 
wbioh  FnuMW  waa  to  revenge  itsdf  npon  other 
ooantriea,  and  iriiioh  is  to  joatify  tli6  snbversioD 
of  every  established  gevemment,  and  the  destmc- 
tion  of  property,  religion,  and  domestic  ooinfort, 
from  one  end  tii  Italy  to  the  x>ther  ?  Such  vras  the 
e&ct  of  the  war  against  Modena,  against  Genoa, 
agninst  Tuscany,  against  Voiioe,  against  Rome, 
and  against  Naples,  all  of  wbioh  she  engaged  in, 
or  proeecated,  subsequent  to  this  very  period. 

After  this,  in  the  year  1797,  Austria  had  made 
E^ndiw  P****;  England  and  its  ally,  Portugal 
■c»«d  Dw  (from  whom  we  could  expect  little  act- 
ive  assistance,  but  whom  we  felt  it  our 
duty  to  defend),  alone  remained  in  the  war.  In 
that  situation,  under  tbe  pressure  of  necessity, 
which  I  shall  not  disguise,  we  made  another  at- 
tempt to  negotiate.  In  1797,  Prussia,  Spain, 
Austria,  Naples,  having  successively  made  peace, 
tbe  prittoes  of  Italy  having  been  destroyed,  France 
having  eorroiuided  itself^  in-nlmoat  every  part  in 
which  it  is  not  snrroonded  br  the  sea,  with  rev- 
(rintiottuy  rapnUies,  England  made  another  <^r 

a  different  nature.  It  was  not  now  a  demand 
that  Prance  should  restore  any  dubg.  Austria ; 
having  made  a  peace  upon  her  own  terms,  En- 
gland had  nothing  to  require  with  regard  to  her 
allies,  she  asked,  no  reatitutioa  of  the  dominions 
added  to  France  in  Europe.  So  far  from  retain- 
ing any  thing  French  out  of  Europe,  we  freely 
offered  them  all,  demanding  only,  as  a  poor  cmn- 
pensation,  to  retain  a  part  of  what  we  bad  so- 
quired  by  arms  from  Holland,  then  identified 
-with  France.  This  jHVposal  also,  sir,  WAS  proud- 
ly refased,  in  a  way  wfaiob  tbe  learned  gentle- 
man himself  bas  not  attempted  to  justify,  indeed 
of  which  he  has  tpoksa  with  detestation.  I  wish, 
ainoe  he  bas  net  Anally  (Uijured  his  duty  in  this 
House,  that  that  detestation  had  been  stated  ear- 
lier i  diat  he  had  mixed  his  own  voioe  with  tbe 
general  Toiee  of  his  country  Mi  the  resolt  of  Uiat 
negotiation.** 

Let  Ds  kxA  at  the  oondaot  of  France  immedi- 

**  The  fbllowing  was  tbe  occasic^  oT  this  severe 
blow.  When  Fianoe  broke  off  the  negotiations  of 
1797.  and  Mr.  Pitt  bronght  the'  sabject  befi>re  tbe 
Bonae  in  tbe  speech  slready  given  in  tlits  collection, 
Mr.  Erskine  and  his  friontls  did  not  attend.  They 
ooademned  the  condsct  of  France,  and  had  no  with 
to  oppose  tbe  Address,  bat  bad  not  tbe  mmgnanimity 
to  appear  in  their  plaets  and  vote  for  it. 


ately  snbeeqoent  to  Uiis  pniod.  9ie  had  sfnined 
at  the  offers  of  Great  Britain ;  bad  cmtme^a 
reduoed  her  oontioeBtal  enemies  to  tbe 
aeoessity  of  acoepting  a  precarions  mwoT 
peace;  she  had  (in  spite  of  these 
pledges  repeatedly  made  and  unifcHtnly  violated) 
snrroonded  herself  by  new  cenqnesu  on  every 
part  of  her  frontier  bat 
was  Switserlaad.  Tbe  first  effect  of 
being  relieved  from  tbe  war  wiUi  Austria,  of  fac- 
ing secured  agaiast  all  fears  of  oontioentaJ  inva- 
sion on  the  ancient  territory  of  France,  was  their 
ooprovoked  atta^  against  tbu  onoflendii^  and 
devoted  cooatty.  lliia  was  ooe  of  tbe  seenas 
whioh  aatiafied  even  titose  who  were  the  nM«l 
iooredtiloQs  that  France  bad  thrown  off  the  mash, 
"i/  indiid  ak$kMdt9er  warn  it."  It  eolleeted, 
in  one  view,  many  of  the  characteristic  Ceutaras 
of  that  revohitionaiy  system  whioh  I  have  endeu.v- 
ored  to  trace — tbe  perfidy  whioh  alone  render- 
ed their  arms  saocessful— -4he  pntmxta  of  which 
they  availed  themselves  to  produce  division  and 
prepare  the  eatrance  of  Jacobinism  in  that  coun- 
try— the  proposal  of  armistice,  one  of  tbe  known 
and  regular  engines  of  the  Revolntion,  which 
was,  as  usual,  the  immediate  prelMde  to  military 
execntion,  attended  with,  cruelty  and  barbarity, 
of  which  there  are  few  examjdes.  All  these  are 
knowif  to  the  world.  The  country  they  attacked 
was  one  which  bad  long  been  tbe  faithfiU  ally 
of  France,  which,  instead  of  giving  cause  of  jeal- 
ousy to  any  other  power,  had  been  for  ages  pro- 
verbial for  tbe  sim|dioity  and  famoeence  of  iu 
mannet3,anid  which  had  aoqoired  and  preserved 
the  esteem  of  all  tbe  aatnus  of  Emv^;  whioh 
had  dmost,  by  tbe  oonmon  conseat  mankind, 
been  exeo^ed  lirom  the  .aooad  of  war,  and 
maritod  oat  as  a  land  of  Goriien,  safe  and  an- 
toQcbed  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  oalaouties. 

Loc^  then,  at  tbe  fate  of  Switierland,  at  tbe 
oiroumstances  which  led  to  its  destniction.  Add 
^is  instance  to  tbe  oatalogoe  of  aggression 
against  all  Europe,  and  then  toll  me  whether 
the  sj^stem  I  have  described  has  not  been  praee- 
onted  with  im  onrelenting  spirit,  wlucb  can  not 
be  snbdned  in  adversity,  which  oaa  not  be  ap- 
peased in  prosperity,  which  neither  vAema  pro- 
fessions, nor  the  general  lav  of  nations,  nor  the 
obligation  <^  treaties  (whether  prarious  to  tbe 
Revolution  or  snbseqnent  to  it),  ooold  restrain 
from  tbe  sobveraioa  eveiy  state  into  which, 
either  by  ferae  «■  fraud,  Oeir  anas  could  yB» 
trate.  Then  tell  me,  vriiether  the  disasters  cT 
Earope  are  to  be  charged  npoo  die  jinmicadoa 
of  tUs  oonotry  and  its  allies  cr  on  the  inherent 
principle  of  the  French  Revohiticn,  of  wbicb  tbe 
natural  result  prodooed  so  much  misery  and  ear* 
nage  in  France,  and  oarried  descdaticw  and  ter- 
ror over  so  large  a  portitm  of  tbe  wwld. 

Sir,  muofa  as  I  have  now  stated,  I  have  not  fli^ 
isbed  tbe  oatalogoe.  America,  almost 
as  much  as  Switzerland,  perhaps,  coa- 
tributed  to  that  ehonge  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  originally  partial  to 
the  principles  of  the  French  government.  Tbe 
hostility  against  Amerioa  followed  a  long  coarse 
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of  nentnifil^  tdherad  to  under  tbe  strongest  prov- 
oottions,  or  rather  of  repeated  complituiceB  to 
France,  with  which  we  might  well  have  been 
diflsktisfied.  It  was  on  the  face  of  it  nojust  and 
wanton ;  and  it  was  acoompaniad  by  those  in< 
stanoea  of  sordid  corroptioa  vriiich  locked  and 
disgusted  even  the  eathtuUstio  •dmren  of  rev- 
olaUonai7  pori^,  and  threw  m  new  light  on  the 
genius  of  lerolalioDaiy  govemmftnt.'^ 

After  this,  it  rsmains  twlydwitlj  to  remind  gen- 
TV  Mdto  tletBeairfthe^n;re8akMagainAC^|it, 
twtonuttii^ihmraver,  to  notice  the  cap- 
tore  of  Malta  in  the  to  Egypt.  Inoonsid- 
enible  as  that  island  may  be  thought,  compared 
with  the  scenes  we  have  witnetted,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  it  is  an  island  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment had  long  been  recognized  by  every  state 
of  Enrope,  against  which  Franoe  pretended  no 
cause  of  war,  and  whpee  independence  was  as 
dear  to  itself  and  as  sacred  as  that  of  any  coon- 
try  in  Ehrope.  It  was  in  fact  not  nnttriportont, 
from  its  local  sittiation  to  the  other  powers  of 
Europe ;  bnt  in  pn^rtioo  as  any  man  may  di- 
minish its  importance,  the  instance  will  only 
BMTe  the  more  to  illostrate  and  confirm  the 
proposition  which  I  have  maintained.  The  all- 
searching  eye  of  the  Froich  Revolution  looks  to 
evary  part  of  EJnn^  and  every  qowter  of  the 
wwld,  in  ^ioh  na  be  foand  an  object  either  of 
aeqaisition  or  phmder.  Nothing  is  too  great  for 
the  teiaerity  of  its  ambitioc,  nothiag  too  sDiall  or 
insigaiSoant  for  the  grasp  of  itorapaoi^.  From 
hnnoe  Boaaparte  and  Ws  army  proceeded  to 
Egypt.  Thtf  attack  was  made,  pretenses  were 
held  out  to  the  natives  of  that  coantry  in  the 
name  of  the  F-rench  King,  whan  they  had  ra or- 
dered. They  pretended  to  have  the  apiHrobation 
of  the  Grand  Seignior,  whose  territories  they  were 
violating ;  their  project  was  carried  on  tmder  the 
professioa  of  a  zeal  for  Mohammedanism ;  it  was 
carried  on  by  proclaiming  that  France  had  been 
reocmoiled  to  the  Mnssnlman  faith,  had  abjnred 
th&t  of  ChrisUanity,  or,  as  be  in  bis  impious  lan- 
guage tengied  it,  of  the  teet  of  the  Mtuiah." 

Tbe  only  plea  which  they  have  since  held  ont 
Mtaflui^  to  color  this  atrocious  invasion  of  a 
*■  neutral  and  friendly  territory,  is  that  it 
was  the  road  to  attack  the  English  power  in  In- 
dia.   It  it  most  nnquestionaUy  true  that  this 

*t  All  this  was  emphatically  true.  France  preyed 
CD  tbe  commerce  of  America  in  the  most  wanton 
manner,  and  when  redress  was  asked  in  1797,  imrgt 
bribet  Sar  the  oOcera  of  the  government  (X50,000 
sterling)  were  directly  demanded  of  Ae  American 
embassadors,  besides  some  millions  of  money  for  the 
public  service.  Bnt  AmericaoontinnedtoneRotiate; 
and  a  few  montbs  after  Boaaparte  became  Pint 
Consul,  an  amicable  adjnstment  was  effected. 

"  la  his  proclaznalion  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo, 
December  S8lh,  1798,  Bonaparte  says  (addressing 
the  teachers  In  tbe  mosques] :  "  Instruct  the  people, 
that  sioce  tbe  world  baa  existed  it  was  written,  that, 
after  having  destroyed  tbe  enemies  of  Islainiam  (Mo- 
hammedanism), and  deitroyei  the  crtut,  I  shoald 
come  from  tbe  fartbost  part  of  the  west  to  falfill  tbe 
task  which  was  imposed  upon  me." — Annual  Reg- 
iaitr,  voL  xL,  p.  US. 


was  one  and  a  principal  cause  of  this  unparal- 
leled OBtrage ;  but  another,  and  an  equally  sub- 
stantial cause  (as  appears  by  their  own  state- 
ments) vras  the  division  and  partition  of  the  terri- 
tories of  what  they  thought  a  falling  power.  It 
is  impossible  to  dismiss  this  sutgeOt  without  ob- 
serving that  this  tftaok  against  Egypt  was  ac- 
oompanied  by  an  attack  upon  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India,  made  on  true  levi^ationaTy  prin- 
ciples, in  Europe,  the  propagatioa  of  the  prin- 
oiplee  of  Fiaaoa  had  ooiformly  prepared  the  way 
for  the  pR^raei  of  its  amw.  To  India,  the  lov- 
ers of  peace  had  sent  the  messengers  of  Jacobin- 
ism, for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  war  in  those 
distant  r^iotts  on  Jacobin  principles,  and  of 
forming  Jacobin  chibe,  whieh  they  aotnally  sac- 
ceeded  in  establishing ;  and  which  in  most  re- 
spects resembled  the  European  model,  but  which 
were  distinguuhed  by  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
were  required  to  ewear  in  one  breath  hatred  to 
tyranny,  the  love  of  liberty,  and  tbe  destruction 
of  all  kings  and  sovereigns,  except  the  good  and 
bithfol  ally  of  the  French  Republic,  Citizen  Tip- 
poo!" 

III.  What,  then,  vrastiie  nature  of  this  system  f 
Was  it  any  thing  bat  what  I  have  OMOoiaBdit^ 
stated  it  to  be  f  -  an  insatiable  love  of  SU^^SJ^i^ 
a^rrandtKeanDt,  an  inplaoable  spir-  v>'*'^ 
it  ^  destrootiMi  agahiat  all  tbe  oivil  and  religious 
institatioDs  <^  every  coantry.  This  is  tbe  first 
moving  and  actmg  siririt  of  the  Frsnoh  Revolo- 
tioD ;  this  is  tbe  spirit  which  enimated  it  at  its 
birth,  and  this  is  the  spirit  which  will  not  desert 
it  ^1  the  moment  of  its  dissolution,  "  which  grew 
with  its  growth,  which  strengthened  with  its 
strength,"  but  which  has  not  abated  under  its 
misforttmes,  nor  declined  in  its  decay.  It  has 
been  invariably  tbe  same  in  every  period,  oper- 
ating more  or  less,  according  ns  accident  or  ctr- 
onmstances  might  assist  it ;  bnt  it  has  been  in- 
herent in  the  Revolmion  in  ^1  its  stages ;  it  has 
equally  belonged  to  Brissot,  to  Robespierre,  to 
Tallien,  to  Reubel,  to  Barras,  and  to  every  one 
of  the  leaders  of  tbe  Directory,  bnt  to  none  moi^ 
than  to  Bonaparte,  in  wbc^m  now  all  their  pow- 
ers are  united.  What  are  its  characters  ?  Can 
it  be  accident  that  prodneed  them?  No,  it  is 
only  from  tbe  alliance  of  the  most  horrid  princi- 
ides,  with  the  most  horrid  means,  that  such  mis- 
eries coald  have  been  broogbt  upon  Europe.  It 
is  this  paradox  whieh  we  most  always  keep  in 
mind  when  we  are  discosnng  any  qnestioa  rela- 
tive to  the  offecta  of  tbe  French  RevolutioQ. 
Groaning  Under  every  degree  of  misery,  the  vto 
tim  of  its  own  crimes,  and  as  1  once  before  ex- 
pressed in  this  House,  asking  pardon  of  God  and 
of  man  for  tbe  miseries  which  it  has  brought 

"  Tippoo  Saib  "tbe  despot  of  Blysofe."  was  tlw 
son  and  saecBsaar  of  tbe  celebrated  Hyder  AU,  and 
was  in  the  closest  alliance  with  dw  French.  Bar- 
mel  affirms,  in  his  History  of  Jacobinism,  that  French 
emissaries  from  Fondicberty  fanned  secret  societies 
among  die  nations  of  India  Ibr  the  propagatitHi  of 
their  principles;  and  Mr.  Pitt  humorously  addr  an 
exception  made  in  favor  of  Citisea  Tippoo,  in  ad- 
ndtdstoring  thsir  oaths. 
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upon  itself  and  others,  France  still  retains  (while 
it  has  neither  lek  means  of  conafortt  nor  almost 
of  lahaiatenoe  to  its  own  inhabitants)  new  and 
unexampled  meant  of  annoyanoe  and  destmotion 
Against  all  the  other  powen  of  Earope. 

Its  first  fandamenlal  prinoiple  was  to  bribe  the 
III  tiaaiBt  V""  ^gfit'^i  the  ri^,  by  proposing  to 
F'wvi"-  transfer  into  new  hands,  on  the  delnttve 
notion  of  equality,  and  in  breach  of  erery  prin> 
ciple  of  justice,  the  whole  property  of  the  coun- 
try. The  practical  application  of  this  principle 
was  to  devote  the  whole  of  that  jvoporty  to  in- 
discriminate plunder,  and' to  make  it  the  founda-' 
tion  of  a  revolutionary  system  of  finance,  pro- 
luctive  in  proportion  to  the  misery  and  desola- 
tion which  it  created.  It  has  been  accompanied 
by  an  unwearied  spirit  of  proselytism,  difiusing 
itself  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  :  a  spirit 
which  can  apply  itself  to  all  circumstances  and 
all  situations,  which  can  furnish  a  list  of  griev- 
ances, and  hold  out  a  promise  of  redress  equally 
to  all  nations ;  whioh  inspired  the  teachers  of 
French  liberty  with  the  hope  of  alike  recom- 
mending themselves  to  those  who  live  under  the 
feudal  code  of  the  German  empire ;  to  the  va- 
rious states  of  Italy,  under  all  their  different  in- 
atitations ;  to  the  old  republicans  of  Holland,  and 
to  the  new  repablioana  of  America  to  the  Cath- 
olic of  Ireland,  uriiom  it  was  to  deliver  from  Prot-. 
estaat  usurpation;  to  the  Protestant  of  Switz- 
erland, whom  it  was  to  deliver  from  popish  su- 
perstition;  and  to  the  Mussulman  of  Egypt,  whom 
it  wa.s  to  deliver  froxu  Christian  persecution ;  to 
the  remote  Indian,  blindly  bigoted  to  his  ancient 
instiiutioBs ;  and  to  the  natives  of  Great  Britnin, 
enjoying  the  perfectionof  practical  freedom,  and 
justly  attached  to  their  Constitution,  from  the 
joint  result  of  habit,  of  reason,  and  of  experience. 
The  lost  and  distinguishing  feature  is  a  perfidy 
which  nothing  can  bind,  which  no  tie -of  treaty, 
DO  sense  of  the  principles  generally  received 
among  nations,  no  obligation,  human  or  divine, 
can  restrain.  -Thus  qnaliflied,  tlms  armed  for  de- 
■trootion,  die  genius  of  the  French  Revolntioo 
marohed  forth,  the'  terror  and  dismay  of  the- 
world.  Every  nation  has  m  its  turn  been  the 
witness,  many  have  been  the  victitns  of  its  prin- 
ciples ;-  and  it  ii  left  for  us  to  decide  whether  we 
will  compromise  with  such  a  danger,  white  we 
have  yet  resources  to  supply  the  sinews  of  war, 
while  the  heart  and  spirit  of  the  country  is  yet 
unbroken,  and  while  we  have  the  means  of  call- 
ing fonh  and  supporting  a  powerful  co-operation 
in  Europe. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  part  of  the 
subject ;  but  if  what  I  have  said  already  is  a  faith- 
ful, though  only  an  imperfeot  sketch  of  those  ex- 
cesses and  outrages  which  even  history  itself 
will  hereafter  be  un^le  fully  to  represent  and 
record,  and  a  just  representation  of  the  principle 
and  source  from  which  they  originated,  will  any 
man  say  that  we  ought  to  accept  a  precarious  se- 
curity against  so  tremendous  a  danger  ?  Much 
more — will  he  pretend,  after  the  experience  of 
all  that  has  passed  in  the  difiereot  stages  of  the  , 
French  Revolution,' that  we  oi^ht  to  be  deterred 


from  probing  this  great  question  to  the  bottom, 
and  from  examining,  without  oeremooy  or  dis- 
guise, whether  the  etMnge  wfaiob  has  noeotly  tak- 
en pl«e  in  France  is  stmcient  noiw  to  give  seen- 
rity,  not  against  a  eommoa  daager,  but  against 
loeh  a  dai^er  m  that  which  I  hai9  described? 

IV.  In  exataining  tlu>  part  of  the  subject,  let 
it  be  remembered  that  there  is  one 
other  cbaraotoristio  of  the  French  *»ct^^ta: 
Revtdotion  as  striking  as  its  dreadful  "™"**' 
and  destructive  principles :  I  mean  the  instabil- 
ity of  its  government,  which  baa  been  of  itself 
sufficient  to  destroy  all  reliance,  if  any  such  re- 
liance could  at  any  time  have  been  placed  on 
the  good  faith  of  any  of  its  lulers.  Such  has 
been  the  incredible  rapidity  with  which  the  rev- 
olutions in  France  hare  succeeded  each  other, 
that  rbelieve  the  names  of  those  who  have  suc- 
cessively exercised  absolute. power,  under  the 
pretense  of  liberty,  are  to  be  numbered  by  the 
years  of  the  Revoluticm,  and  by  each  of  the  new 
ConatitutioDB,  whiofa,  under  the  same  pretense, 
has  in  its  turn  been  imposed  by  foroe  on  Fnnoe : 
all  <^  which  alike  were  founded  upon  principles 
which  prdessed  to  be  oniTersal,  and  was  intend- 
ed to  be  establiahsd  and  perpetuated  among  all 
the  nations  of  the  eardi.  Each  of  these  wilt  be 
found,  tipon  an  average,  to  have  had  thoax  two 
years  as  the  period  ol  its  duration. 

Under  this  rev(4ationary  system,  accompanied 
with  this  perpetoal  fluctuation  »ni  change,  both 
in  the  form  of  the  government  and  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  rulers,  what  is  the  security  which 
has  hitherto  existed,  and  what  nftw  security  ts 
now  ofiered  ?  Before  an  answer  is  given  to  this 
question^  let  me  sum  up  the  history  of  all  the 
revolutionary  governments  of  France,  and  ot 
their  characters  in  relation  to  other  powers,  in 
words  more  emphatical  than  any  which  I  could 
use — the  memorable  words  pruiounoed,  on  the 
eve  of  this  last  Constitution,  by  the  orator**  who 
was.  selected  to  report  to  an  assembly,  surround- 
ed by  a  file  of  grenadiers,  the  new  form  of  UIk 
erty.whioh  it  was  destined  to  enjoy  under  the 
auspices  of  General  Bonaparte.  From  thn  re- 
porter, the  mouth  andorgaii  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, we  learn  this  important  lesson:  "It  is 
easy  to  conceive  why  peace  was  not  concluded 
before  the  establishment  of  the  eoostitotiooal  gov- 
ernment. The  only  government  which  then  ex- 
isted described  itself  as  revdutiwary ;  it  was, 
in  fact,  only  the  tyranny  of  a  few  men  who  were 
soon  overthrown  by  others,  and  it  otHiseqnently 
presented  no  stability  of  principles  or  of  views, 
no  security  either  with  respect  to  men  or  with 
respect  to  things. 

"  It  should  seem  that  that  stabili^  and  that 
security  ought  to  have  existed  from  the  estab- 
lishment, and  as  the  effect  of  the  constitutional 
system ;  and  yet  they  did  not  exist  more,  per- 
haps even  less,  than  they  had  done  before.  In 
truth,  we  did  make  seme  partml  treaties;  we 


"  Vide  the  speech  of  Bonl^  de  hi  Men^  in  the 
CoDDcp  of  Five  Hnndred,  at  St.  Cload,  ISA  Bra- 
knahre  (0th  November),  1790. 
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ti^Ded  a  continental  peaoa,  and  a  general  con- 
gress was  held  to  confirm  it ;  bat  tbeBS  treaties, 
these  diplomatio  cooferenoes,  appear  to  have 
been  the  source  a  new  war,  more  inveterate 
and  more  bloody  than  before. 

"Before  the  18th  Fruotidcr  (4th  September) 
of  the  fifth  year,  the  French  government  exhib- 
ited to  foreign  natKHts  so  nncertain  an  existence 
that  they  refused  to  treat  with  it.  After  this 
great  event,  the  whole  power  was  absorbed  in 
the  Directory ;  the  legislative  body  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  existed ;  treaties  of  peace  were 
bndcen,  and  war  carried  every  where,  withont 
that  body  having  any  share  in  those  measures. 
The  same  Directory,  after  haying  intimidated  all 
Europe,  and  dastroyed,  at  its  [deasare,  several 
govenments,  neither  knowing .  how  to  make, 
peaoe  or  war,  or  how  even  to  establiah  itself, 
vas  ovartomed  by  a  breath,  on  the  18lh  Pnuiial 
(18th  Jnne),  to  make  room  for  other  men,  inflo- 
enoed  periwps  by  different  views,  or  who  might 
be  governed  by  di&rent  principles. 

*'  Jodgii^,  Uien,  mly  from  notorioas  (acts,  the 
French  government  most  be  considered  as  ex- 
hibiting nothing  fixed,  neither  in  respeot  to  men 
or  to  things."'  Here,  then,  is  the  pictnre,  down 
to  the  period  of  the  last  revolution,  of  the  state 
of  France  under  all  its  successive  governments  I 

V.  Having  taken  a  view  of  what  it  was,  let  us 
Chancur  of  examine  what  it  is.  In  the  first 

«£?srt™'S'  P'*^^     ^)  "  '"'y 

■Morsoak-  ed,  a  change  in  the  description  and 
form  of  the  sovereign  authority.  A 
supreme  power  is  placed  at  the  bead  of  this  nom- 
inal repablio,  with  a  more  open  avowal  of  mili- 
tavy  despotism  than  at  any  former  period ;  with 
a  more  open  and  ondisgnised  abandonment  of  the 
names  and  pretensea  tmder  which  that  despotism 
long  attnnpted  to  ooooeal  itself.  The  different 
iastitntions,  rapablioan  in  their  form  and  appear- 
anoe,  which  were  before  the  instrameats  of  that 
despotism,  are  now  annihilated  ;  they  have  given 
way  to  the  absolute  power  of  one  man,  cimoen- 
trating  in  himself  all  the  aathm-ity  of  the  state, 
and  (litTering  from  other  monarchs  only  in  this, 
that  (as  my  honorable  friend  [Mr.  Canning]  truly 
stated  it)  he  wields  a  sword  instead  of  a  scepter. 
What,  then,  ia  the  confidence  we  are  to  derive 
either  from  the  frame  of  Uie  government,  or  from 
the  character  and  past  conduct  of  the  person  who 
is  now  the  absolute  ruler  of  France  ? 

Had  we  seen  a  man  of  whom  we  had  no  pre- 
vious knowledge  suddenly  invested  with  the  sov- 
ereign anUiority  of  the  oonatiy ;  invoMed  with 
the  power  of  taxation,  with  the  power  of  the 
sword,  the  power  of  war  and  peaee,  the  unlim- 
ited power  of  eommanding  the  resources,  of  dis- 
poting  of  the  Hves  and  fortunes  of  every  man  in 
France ;  if  wo  bad  seen  at  tiio  same  moment  all 
the  inferior  machinery  of  ^e  Revolution,  which, 
nnder  the  variety  of  sucoessive  shocks,  had  kept 
the  system  in  motion,  still  remaining  entire,  all 
that,  by  reqnisition  and  plunder,- had  given  act- 
ivity to  the  revolutionary  system  of  finanee,'and 
had  furnished  the  means  of  creating  an  army, 
by  oonverting  every  man  who  was  of  age  to  bear 


arms  into  a  iddier,  nor  for  the  defense  of  his  own 
country,  bnt  for  tbe  sake  of  carrying  the  war 
into  the  ooontry  of  the  enemy ;  if  we  had  seen 
all  the  subordinate  instruments  <^  Jacobi^i  power 
sulwisting  in  their  full  force,  and  retaining  (to 
use  tbe  French  phrase)  all  their  origioal  organ- 
ization ;  and  bad  then  observed  this  single  change 
in  the  conduct  of  their  afiairs,  that  there  was  now 
one  man,  with  no  rival  to  thwart  his  measures, 
no  colleague  to  divide  his  powers,  no  council  to 
control  bis  operations,  no  liberty  of  speaking  or 
writing,  no  expression  of  public  opinion  to  check 
or  inflaence  his  conduct ;  under  such  circum- 
stances, shoold  we  be  wrong  to  pause,  or  wait 
for  tbe  evidence  of  Esicts  and  experience,  before 
we  oonsented  to  trust  oar  safety  .to  the  forbear- 
wee  of  a  single  man,  in  sooh  a  situation,  and  to 
relinqoisb  those  means  of  defense  which  have 
hitherto  carried  us  «afe  through  all  tbe  storms 
of  the  Revdution  ?  if  we  were  to  ask  what  are 
the  principles  and  ohanoter  of  this  stranger,  to 
whom  fortune  has  suddenly  committed  the  oon- 
cerns  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation  ? 

Bot  is  this  the  actual  state  of  the  present  ques- 
tion? Are  we  talking  of  a  stranger  ciunctcrat 
of  whom  wo  have  heard  nothing?  No,  ^""i*"* 
sir :  we  have  heard  of  bim }  we,  and  Europe, 
and  the  world,  have  heard  both  of  bim  and  of  the 
satellites  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  discuss  fairly  the  propriety  of  any 
answer  which  could  be  returned  to  his  overtures 
of  negotiation  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  inferences  to  be  drawn  irom  his  personal 
character  and  conduct.  I  know  it  is  the  fashiim 
with  some  gentlemen  to  represent  any  reference 
to  topics  et  this  nature  as  invidious  and  irrita- 
ting ;  bnt  the  truth  is,  that  they  rise  unavoidably 
out  the  very  nature  of  the  question.  Would 
it  have  been  possible  for  ministers'  to  dischsige 
their  duty,  in  offering  their  advioe  to  their  sover- 
eign, eitber  for  accepting  or  declining  negotia- 
tion, without  taking  into  their  account  the  reli- 
ance to  be  placed  on  the  disposition  and  the 
principles  of  tbe  person  on  whose  disposition  and 
principles  the  security  to  be  obtained  by  treaty 
maul,  in  the  present  circumstances,  principally 
depend  ?  Or  would  they  act  honestly  or  candidly 
toward  Parliament  and  toward  the  country  if, 
having  been  guided  hy  these  considerations,  they 
forbore  to  state,  publicly  and  distinctly,  the  real 
grounds  which  have  influenced  their  decision ; 
and  if,  from  a  false  delicacy  and  groundleiis  ti- 
midity, they  purposely  declined  an  examination 
of  a  pnnt,  the  most  essential  toward  enabling 
Parliament  to  form  a  just  detenuination  on  so 
important  a  sntijeot? 

What  opinion,  then,  are  we  led  to  f^rra  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  Consul  to  those  partio*  nk  » 
ular  qualities  for  which,  in  the  official 
note,  his  personal  character  is  represented  to  us 
as  the  surest  pledge  of  peace?  We  are  told  this 
is  his  second  attempt  at  general  pacification. 
Let  us  see,  for  a  moment,  how  his  attempt  has 
been  conducted.  There  is,  indeed,  as  the  learned 
gentleman  has  said,  a  word  in  tbe  first  declare^ 
tion  which  refers  to  general  peace,  and  which 
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states  this  to  be  thtt  second  time  la  which  the 
Consul  hu  endeavored  to  accomplish  that  object. 
We  thoDght  fit,  for  the'  reasons  vhioh  haTe  bean 
usi(Tned,  to  deolme  nhogi^ier  the  pn^OMl  of 
treatii^,  under  the  preaenf  ciroonstaiiees,  bat 
we,  at  ifae  same  time,  esfHeeslj  stiOed  that, 
vhenever  the  moment  for  treaty  sbootd  arrive, 
we  woQld  in  no  case  treat  bat  in  conjanction 
with  oar  aUies.  Our  general  refosal  to  n^foti- 
ate  at  the  present  moment  does  not  prevent  the 
Consul  from  renewing  his  overtares ;  bat  are 
they  renewed  for  the  parpoee  cf  general  pacift- 
oation  ?  Though  be  bad  hinted  at  general  peace 
in  the  terms  of  bis  flrst  note ;  though  we  bad 
^wn  by  oar  answer  that  we  deem^  negotia- 
tion^ even  for  general  peace,  at  thip  monent  in- 
admissible ;  tboagh  we  added  that,  even  at  any 
fatnre  period,  we  would  treat  only  in  conjanction 
with  our  allies,  what  was  the  proposal  contained 
in  his  last  note?  To  treat  for  a  aqmnle peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Sueh  was  the  seccmd  attempt  to  effect  gmtral 

HitfenatrcM-  f**"!/**"*""*— •  JWOpOSal  fOT  a  WpOT- 

dKitiHnrt  oft  treaQr  with  Oreat  Britua.  What 
■"»»«-.  bad  been  the  fhBtf  The  eonolasion 
of  a  separate  treaty  with  Austria ;  and  there  are 
two  anecdotes  connected  with  the  eonolnsion  of 
this  treaty,  which  are  snfficient  to  iUostrate  the 
dispoMtion  of  this  pacificator  of  Eur<^'  This 
very  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  ostentatiously 
professed  to  be  conoladed  with  the  Emperor  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  Bohaparle  to  take  the 
oommand  of  the  army  of  England,  and  to  dictate 
a  separate  peace  with  this  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  TtuineB.**  Bat  there  is  this  additional 
circumstance,  singular  beyond  all  oonoeptioo, 
considering  that  we  are  now  referred  to  tbe 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  as  a  proof  of  tbe  per- 
sonal disposition  of  tbe  Consul  to  general  peace. 
He  sent  his  two  eonfideatial  and  chosen  friends, 
Berthier  and  Monge,  charged  to  communicM  to 
the  DireAtory  this  treaty  of  Campo  Formio ;  to 
amumnce  to  them  that  cae  enemy  was  bumbled, 
that  tbe  war  with  Austria  was  terminated,  and, 
therefore,  that  now  was  the  moment  to  proeeoute 
their  operations  against  this  country-,  they  used 
00  thb  oceasicHi  the  memorable  words,  "  J%t 
kingdom  of  Qrtat  Britain  and  tKt  French  Re- 
ptMie  can  not  exiMt- together."  This,  I  say,  was 
the  solemn  declaration  of  tbe  deputies  and  em- 
bassadors of  Bmaparte  himself,  offering  to  tbe 
Directory  the  first-fruits  of  tfiis  first  attempt  at 
general  pacification. 

So  much  for  his  disposition  toward  general  pa- 
Ba  Tiohtfew  -  ciflcation.  Let  us  look  next  at  the 
t^f^S!^  part  be  baa  taken  in  the  different 
stages  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
let  us  then  judge  whether  we  are  to  look  to  him 
as  tbe  security  against  revolutionary  principles. 
Let  OS  determine  what  relianoe  we  can  place 
on  bis  engagements  with  other  countries,  when 
we  see  how  he  has  observed  his  engagements  to 


**  At  that  time  (1797)  the  French  threatened  to 
Invade  Great  Britain,  and  bad  collected  for  this  pnr- 
posa  large  bodiei  ot  troops  on  llie  sea-ooas^  nnder 
tte  name  of  the  Army  of  Bn|Jaad. 


his  own.  When  ibt  Constitiitioa  oT  tbe  third 
year  was  ael^disbed  under  Barraa,  thac  Goanti- 
tutiM  was  inposed  by  Ae  arms  of  Boswpattt, 
then  oommanding  the  M&y  of  tbe  vnaaxnmte  in 
Puis.  To  that  Conathntiaa  he  theo  swora  fidel- 
i^.  How  often  he  faaa  repeatsd  ^  sane  oath 
I  know  not,  bat  twice,  at  least,  we  know  that  be 
has  not  only  repeated  it  faamMU^  bat  tendered  h 
to  others^  under  circninstanees  too  striking  doc 
to  be  stated. 

Sir,  the  Honse  can  not  have  foi|;attea  tbe 
Revelation  ot  tim  <^  September,  nii«|iiiir  nf 
which  produced  the  dtsmiseal  of  Lord  ^;;^^>* 


Malmeidmry  from  Lisle.  How 
that  revelation  proeored?  It  was  prooorod 
ohiefly  by  the  promise  of  Bonaparte,  in  the  Bame 
of  his  army,  decidedly  to  snpport  the  Direetoty 
in  those  measares  which  led  to  tbe  infringMseat 
and  violation  of  every  thing  that  the  aathan  of 
tbe  Coostitotioa  of  1795,  or  its  adherents,  oould 
consider  as  fnadaowntal,  and  wbieh  eatabliAed 
a  system  of  despotism  inferior  oidy  to  that  sow 
realiled  in  hb  own  pertoo.  Imioediateiy  before 
this  eren^  in  the  midst  ct  the  desolatioii  nod 
bloodriied  ot  Italy,  he  bad  reemved  the  aaend 
present  of  new  banners  from  the  Direetocy;  he 
delivered  them  to  bis  army  with  this  exhortmtMMi: 
"  Let  OS  swear,  fellow-scMiers,  by  the  mane*  of 
the  patriots  who  have  died  by  oar  side,  etomal 
hatred  to  the  enemies  of  tbe  Cooetiintioa  of  the 
third  year."  That  very  Cmtstitntion  wfaieb  he 
soon  after  enabled  the  Directory  to  violate,  and 
which,  at  tbe  be^of  his  grenadiers,  he  bas  now 
finally  destroyed9^>'>  *bat  oath  was  again  re- 
newed, in  the  midst  of  that  very  scene  to  which 
I  have  last  referred ;  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
Constitutitm  of  tbe  third  yev  was  administered 
to  all  the  members  of  the  AseemUy  tbmi  sittiBg^ 
under  tbe  terror  of  the  bayonet,  as  the  soleau 
preparation  for  tbe  business  of  the  day ;  and  tbe 
mornii^  was  ushered  in  with  swearing  attach- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  tint  tbe  evening  might 
alone  with  its  destniotion. 

If  we  cany  oar  news  oat  of  Franoe,  and  look 
at  the  dreadful  oatdogue  of  all  the  Htop«rt»«^ 
breaches  of  treaty,  all  tbe  acts  of  per-  teMTT' 
fidy  at  whioh  I  have  <mly  glanced, 
and  which  are  precisely  commensnrata  with  the 
number  of  treaties  which  the  Repnblie  have  made 
(for  1  have  sought  in  vsun  for  any  one  which  it  has 
made  and  whioh  it  has  not  broken),  if  we  trace 
the,  history  of  tbem  all  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  time,  or  if  we  select 
those  whioh  have  been  acoompaoied  by  the  most 
atrocious  cruelty,  and  marked  tbe  most  strongly 
with  the  characteristic  features  of  the  RotoJo- 
tion,  the  name  of  Bonaparte  will  be  found  allied 
to  more  of  them  than  that  of  any  other  that  can 
be  handed  down  in  tbe  history  of  tbe  crimes  and 
miseries  of  tbe  last  ten  yean.  Hid  name  wiU  be 
recorded  with  tbe  horrort  committed  in  Italy,  in 
tiie  memorable  campaign  of  1796  and  I79T,  in 
tbe  Milanese,  in  Gmioa,  in  Modena,  in  Tnaeanj, 
in  Rome,  and  in  Venioa. 

His  entranoe  mto  Lombardy  was  auBooneed 
by  a  solemn  proelamatioa,  issned  oa  the  27th  «f 
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April,  1796,  which  temuiuUed  with  these  words : 
j^^^^  "  Nations  of  Italy  1  the  French  army  is 
come,  to  br«ak  yoar  ohains,  the  Freooh 
are  the  frieEids  of  the  people  in  every  oouBtry ; 
yoar  religion,  yoor  pn^r^,  yomr  customs,  shall 
be  respected."  This  was  followed  by  a  seooitd 
proclamation,  dated  from  Mitao  20th  of  May, 
tuBd  ngaad  "  JSomiparte^"  in  theaa  temu;  "Re> 
speot  for  property  aad  personal  Monri^.  Re- 
spect for  the  leligioo  of  cooatriee,  thee*  an  the 
eentimenu  of  the  govemiiient  of  the  Franeh  Re- 
^lio  and  of  the  army  of  Italy.  I^he  French 
viBtanoaSt  eniii^w  the  natkne  of  Lombardy  as 
their  biodierk"  Intestimonjof tbis.fimterni^, 
and  to  fhlflll  the  adema  pledga  of  respeoUn^ 
property,  tbi*  tbi^  proolMaation  impqM  on  the 
Milanese  a  {mmsHnal  oontribotka  to  the  amoont 
of  twenty.  miUioBs  of  livres,  or  near  one  million 
sterling,  and  sooeessiTe  exactions  were  afterward 
levied  on  that  single  state  to  the  amoont,  in  the 
whole,  of  near  six  milUoae  sterling.  The  regard 
to  religion  and  to  the  oostoms  of  the  ooontry 
was  manifested  with  the  same  sorapnlons  fidelity. 
The  churohes  were  given  ap  to  iodisoriminate 
plunder.  Every  religious  end  cfaoritabte  fund, 
every  pidtlio  treasure,  was  orafisoated.  The 
country  was  made  the  scene  of  every  speoies  of 
disorder  and  n^ne.  The  priests,  the  estaUisb- 
ed  fonn  of  wonbip,  all  the  ok^eots  of  religiooe 
reverence^  were  opisnly  insulted  by  the  FrenA 
troopsi  nt  Favia,  parlledariy,  the'  tomb  of  Sl 
AngiMiiii  vriudi  the  inbabitants'wm  Mooitomad 
to  view  with  peculiar  venemtini,  mw  notilated 
and  defaoed-,  this  last  provooatioB  having  nmsed 
the  resentment  of  the  pw^e,  tbey  flew  to  arms, 
sorroonded  the  French  garrisMi  and  took  them 
prismers,  bat  carefully  abstained  from  ofiering 
any  violence  to  a  siogki  soldier.  la  revenge  for 
this  conduct,  Bou^iarte,  then  on  his  march  to  the 
Minoio,  suddenly  returned,  oolleoted  his  troops, 
and  oarried  the  extremity  of  military  execution 
over  the  country.  He  burned  ^e  town  of  Bwias- 
oo,  and  massacred  eight  hundred  of  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  he  marched  to  Pavia,  took  it  by  storm,  and 
delivered  it  over  to  general  plunder,  and  pub- 
lished, at  the  same  moment,  a  proclamation,  of 
the  26th  of  May,  ordering  his  trixips  to  ^oot  all 
dioae  who  1^  not  laid  down  their  um  and  tak- 
en aa  oath  of  obedienoe,  and  to  bam  every  vil- 
lage whin  the  tooin  riionld  he  loaidad,  ud  to 
put  its  inhabitairts  to  death. 

The  transMlioM  with  Bfodana  were-  on  a 
^^^j^  nnaller  eoatof  but  in  the  same  ohaiaoiar. 

Bonaparte  began  by  signing  a  treaty,  by 
which  the  Dnke  of  Modaoa  was  to  pay  twelve 
millions  of  livres,  and  neutrality  waa  promised 
him  in  return  this  was  toon  followed  by  the  per- 
Bonal  arreet  of  the  Duke,  and  by  afresh  extortion 
of  two  hnndred  thopsand  sequins.  After  this  he 
was  permitted,  on  the  peyment  of  a  farther  sum, 
to  sign  another  treaty,  called  a  evmfttuion  dt 
mrtti,  which  of  concse  was  only  the  prelude  to 
the  repetition  of  similar  exaotioas. 

Nearly  at  the  same  period,  in  violation  the 
rights  ofneutrality  and  of  the  treaty  which 
badiwea  cooohided  between  the  French 


Republic  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  in  breach  of  a  positive  prom- 
ise givea  only  a  few  days  before,  the  French  amy 
forcibly  took  poasession  of  Leghorn,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seixing  the  British  property  which  was 
deposited  there  and  oonfiscaliog  it  as  prise ;  and 
ah«tly  after,  when  Bonaparte  agreed  to  evacu- 
ate Leghorn,  in  retom  for  the  evaeoation  of  the 
island  of  Elba,  whioh  was  io  poiecsaioa  of  the 
BritUi  troops,  he  bsisted  npea  a  seperate  article, 
by  vrfaioh,  in  addition  to  the  phmder  before  ob- 
tained, by  the  infractioii  of  the  law  of  aatims,  it 
was  Kipohted  that  the  Grand  Didte  shonU  pay 
the  expense  which  the  French  bad  incurred 
this  invasimi  of  his  territory. 

In  the  proeeedtnga  toward  Grenoa  we  shall  find 
not  only  a  oonfinuance  of  the  same  system 
of  extotioo  and  plunder,  in  violation  of  the 
solemn  pledge  contained  in  the  [ffoolamations  al- 
ready referred  to^  but  a  striking  instance  of  the 
revolutionary  means  employed  for  the  destmotioa 
of  independent  governments.  A  French  minis- 
ter was  at  that  time  resident  at  Genoa,  which  waa 
acknowledged  by  France  Jo  be  in  a  state  of  neu- 
trality and  friendahip ;  in  breach  of  this  neutrali- 
ty Bonaparte  began,  in  the  year  1796,  with  the  de- 
mand of  a  loan.  He  allervrard,  from  the  month,  of 
September,  required  and  eafwoed  the  payment  of 
a  monthly  subsidy,  to  the  ahuant  which  he  thought 
proper  to  stipulate,  "these  exaetinni  ware  ae- 
oompanied  by  repeated  asMuaaces  ud  ]pot«ste- 
tioDsof  friradship;  tbey  wwe  followed,  iff  May, 
1797,  hf  a  oontiuraoy  against  the  government 
finnented  by  the  emisaariee  of  the  French  embas- 
sy, and  conducted  by  the  partisans  of  Fruioe^  en- 
cooraged,  and  afterward  protected  by  the  Freneh 
minister.  The  oooqpiratora  failed  in  their  flnt 
attempt.  Overpowered  by  the  courage  and  vol- 
untary exertions  of  the  inhabitants,  their  force 
was  dispersed,  and  many  of  their  Domber  were 
arrested.  Bonaparte  instantly  oonsidered  the  de- 
feat of  the  conspirators  as  an  act  of  aggressica 
against  the  French  Republic ;  be  dispatch^  an 
aid-de-camp  with  an  onler  to  the  Senate  of  this 
independent  sUte ;  first,  to  release  all  the  French 
who  were  detained;  secondly,  to  punish  those 
who  had  arrested  th«n ;  thirdly,  to  declare  that 
tkqt  had  n»  than  mthtmrnmrietiatf  and  fourth- 
ly, to  dtsann  the  people.  Sever^  Freneh  pri^ 
oners  w«e  immediately  releassd)  and  a  prooli^ 
maticn  'wa*  preparing  to  disam  the  ii^bitncti^ 
when,  hy  a  seoond  note,  Bonaparte  reqaired  the 

:  avrest  of  the  three  inqnisitan  of  state,  and  imme- 
diate alterations  in  the  Constitution.   He  accom- 

.  pani^  tt^  with  an  order  to  the  French  minister 
to  quit  Genoa,  if  his  commands  were  not  immedi- 
ately carried  into  exeontion ;  at  the  aame  moment 
his  troops  entered  the  territory  of  the  Republic, 
and  shortly  after,  the  connoils,  intimidated  and 
overpowered,  abdicated  their  functions.  Three 
dapDties  were  then  sent  to  Bonaparte  to  receive 
from  him  a  new  Ccmstitution.  On  the  6th  Jime, 
alter  the  conferences  at  Mont^bello,  be  signed  a 
convention,  or.  rather  issued  a  decree,  by  which 
he  fixed  th^  new  form  of  theit  government ;  he 
himself  named  provisinally  all  the  members  who 
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were  to  oompose  it,  and  be  Teqnirad  the  pujmeiit 
of  Mven  millknu  of  livra  as  the  price  of  the 
sabrenioa  of  tbeir  Constitution  and  thetr  inde- 
peodenee.  These  transactions  reqaire  bat  one 
short  ooroment.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  official 
accoant  ^ven  of  them  at  Paris  ;  which  is  in  these 
memorable  words:  "  General  Bcmaparte  has  pnr- 
saed  the  only  line  of  conduct  which  coald  be  al- 
lowed in  the  represeniatire  of  a  nation  which  bas 
supported  the  war  tmly  to  prooare  the  solemn  ac- 
knowledgraent  of  the  right  of  nations,  to  chanfire 
the  form  of  their  government.  He  contributed 
nothing  toward  the  revolution  of  Genoa,  but  he 
seized  the  first  moment  to  acknowledge  the  new 
government,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  it  was  the 
lanlt  of  the  wishes  of  the  pec^Ie."** 

It  ia  DDneoesBarj'  to  dwell  on  the  wanton  at- 
tacks  against  Rome,  noder  the  direction  of 
Bonaparte  himself  in  the  year  1796,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  1797,  which  terminated  first  by 
the  treaty  of  Tolentino  ooneloded  by  Bonaparje, 
in  which,  1^  enormous  sacrifices,  the  Pope  was 
allowed  to  porchase  the  acknowledgment  of  hia 
authority  as  a  sovereign  prince ;  and  secondly,  by 
the  violation  of  that  very  treaty,  and  the  aobver- 
lioD  of  the  papal  aatbority  by  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
the  brother  and  the  agent  of  the  general,  and  the 
minister  of  the  French  Republic  to  the  Holy  See. 
A  transaction  accompanied  by  outrages  (uid  in- 
sults toward  the  pious  and  venerable  PootifT,  in 
spite  of  the  sanctity  of  his  age  and  the  nnsollied 
parity  of  his  character,  which  even  to  a  Protest- 
ant seem  hardly  short  of  the  guilt  of  sacrilege. 

Bat  of  all  the  disgnating  and  tragical  scenes 
Tmim.  place  in  Italy  in  Ae  coarse  of 

the  period  I  am  describing,'  those  which 
passed  at  Venice  are  perhaps  the  most  striking 
and  the  most  ohaneteristic.  In  May,  1796,  the 
French  army,  nnder  Bonaparte,  in  the  full  tide 
of  its  socoess  against  the  Anstriuis,  Rist  ap- 
proached the  territories  of  this  repablic,  which 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war  had  observed 
a  rigid  neutrality.  Their  entrance  on  these  ter- 
ritories waa,  as  nsoal,  accompanied  by  a  solemn 
proclamation  in  the  name  of  their  general,  "  Bo- 
naparte to  the  repablic  of  Venice."  "It  is  to 
deliver  the  finest  coontry  in  Europe  from  thi 
iron  yokt  of  thi  proud  Aowm  of  Au$tria,  that  the 
French  army  haa  braved  obstacles  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  surtnonnt  Victory  in  union  with  justice 
has  crowned  its  efibrts.  The  wreck  of  the  en- 
emy'a  army  has  retired  behind  the  Mincio.  The 
French  army,  in  order  to  follow  them,  passes 
over  the  territory  of  the  repnblio  of  Venice ;  bnt 
it  will  never  forget  that  ancient  friendship  rniites 
the  two  republics.  Religion,  government,  eos- 
toms,  and  property  shall  be  respected.  /That 
the  people  may  be  without  apprehensicni,  the 
most  severe  diseipline  shall  be  nuuntained.  All 
Uiat  may  be  provided  for  the  army  shall  be  faith- 
folly  paid  for  in  money.  Tho  general-in-chief 
engages  the  officers  of  the  repablic  of  Venice, 
the  magistrates,  and  the  priests,  to  make  knovm 
these  sentiments  to  the  people,  in  order  that  con- 

•*  RMactenr  Officiel,  Jane  30,  1797. 


fldenoe  may  cement  that  friendship  which  Ins 
so  long  united  the  two  nations.  Faitbfnl  in  the 
path  of  honor  as  in  that  of  victory,  the  French 
soldier  is  terrible  only  to  the  enemies  of  his  lib- 
erty and  his  govemmenu" — BoRArAKn. 

This  proclaroation  was  followed  by  enetiou 
similar  to  those  which  were  practiced  against 
Genoa,  by  the  renewal  of  similar  proTessiaas  of 
friendship  and  the  use  of  similar  means  to  excite 
insurrection.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1797, 
occasion  was  taken  from  distorbanoes  thus  ex- 
cited, to  forge  in  the  name  of  the  Venetian  gov- 
ernment, a  proclamation  hostile  to  France,  and 
this  proceeding  was  made  the  ground  for  milita- 
ry execution  against  the  coanU^,  and  for  efiect- 
ing  hy  Ibroe  the  snhversioo  of  its  ancimit  goren- 
ment  and  the  estaUishment  of  the  demoemie 
forms  of  tbe  French  Revolution.  This  revdo- 
tion  was  sealed  by  a  treaty,  signed  in  May,  1 797, 
between  Bonaparte  and  eommissionen  appoint- 
ed 00  Uie  part  of  the  new  and  revolationary  gonr- 
emment  il  Venice.  By  tbe  second  and  third 
secret  articles  of  this  treaty,  Venioe  agreed  to 
give  as  a  nnsom,  to  seoure  itself  i^fainst  bU 
farther  exactions  at  demands,  the  som  of  tluee 
millions  of  livres  in  money,  tbe  value  of  three 
milli<His  more  in  articles  <^  naval  supply,  and 
three  ships  of  the  line;  and  it  received  in  return 
the  assnrauoes  of  the  friendship  and  support  of 
tbe  French  Republic.  Immediately  alW  the  sig- 
nature of  this  treaty,  the  arsenal,  the  library,  aiid 
the  palace  of  St.  Marc  were  ransacked  and  plun- 
dered, and  heavy  additional  contributions  were 
imposed  upon  its  inhabitants.  And,  in  not  more 
thui  fonr  months  afiermird,  this  very  repobhe 
<rf'  Venioe,  anited  by  alliance  to  Franee,  tbe 
creatare  of  Bonaparte  himself^  from  whom  it 
had  received  tiie  present  of  French  liberty,  was 
by  the  same  Bonaparte  transferred,  nnder  tbe 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  to  "/Aot  tnm  yokt  of 
the  proud  hoiue  of  ^uitria,"  to  deliver  it  from 
which  he  had  represented  in  his  first  proclama- 
tion to  be  the  great  object  of  all  his  operatioBs. 

Sir,  all  this  b  followed  by  the  memorable  ex- 
pedition into  Egypt,  which  I  mention,  B»r«4Bn 
not  merely  because  it  forms  a  principal 
article  in  the  catalogue  of  those  acts  of  violence 
and  perfidy  in  which  Bonaparte  has  beeo  en- 
gaged ;  not  merely  bncaose  it  was  an  enterprise 
peculiarly  his  own,  of  which  he  was  himself  tbe 
planner,  the  executor,  and  the  betrayer;  but 
chiefly  because  when  fn»n  thence  be  retiree  to  a 
diflerent  scene  to  take  possession  of  a  new  Uinwe, 
from  which  he  is  to  speak  upoo  an  equality  with 
the  kings  and  governors  irf'  Earope,  be  leaves  be- 
hind him,  at  tbe  momentof  his  departare,  a  spec- 
imen, which  can  not  be  mistaken,  of  fats  princi- 
ples of  negotiatkm.  TheintercefKedonT^KMd- 
ence  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  this  debate, 
seems  to  afford  the  strongest  groand  to  believe 
that  bis  offers  to  the  Turkish  government  to  erac- 
UBle  Egypt  were  made  solely  with  a  view  lo 
gain  time  ;  that  the  ratification  of  any  treaty  on 
this  subject  was  to  be  delayed  with  the  view  of 
finally  eluding  its  performance,  if  any  chanjie  of 
circumstances  lavorable  to  the  French  should  oc- 
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eur  in  the  iDterral.  Bat  whatever  gentlemen 
inaj  think  of  the  intention  vith  which  these  offers 
were  made,  there  will  at  least  be  no  qoQrtioa 
with  respect  to  the  credit  due  to  ihoee  professtons 
hy  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  in  Egypt  his 
pacific  dispositions.  He  expressly  enjoins  his 
successor  strongly  and  steadily  to  insist,  in  all  his 
intercourse  with  the  Turks,  that  he  came  to 
Egypt  with  no  hostile  design,  and  that  he  never 
meant  to  keep  possession  of  the  country ;  while. 
OQ  the  opposite  p^e  of  the  same  instructions,  he 
states  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  his  regret 
at  the  discomfiture  of  his  favorite  project  of  col- 
onteing  Egypt,  and  of  maintaining  it  as  a  terri- 
torial aoqnisition.  Now,  sir,  if  in  any  note  ad> 
dneeed  to  the  Grand  Ti^er  or  the  Sultan,  Bona- 
parte hnil  olaimed  cr«£t  for  the  sinceri^  of  his 
profaBMons,  that  heeame  to  Egypt  with  no  view 
hoatile  to  Turkey,  and  soMy  for  Um  porpow  of 
mcdesting  the  British  interests,  is  there  any  tMie 
nxgaqMnt  now  used  to  indooe  us  to  believe  his 
present  professions  to  as,  which  might  not  have 
been  equally  urged  on  that  occasion  ?  Would  not 
those  professions  have  been  equally  supported  by 
solemn  asseveration,  by  the  same  reference  which 
is  DOW  made  to  personal  character,  with  this  sin- 
gle difference,  that  they  would  have  then  had  one 
instance  less  hypocrisy  and  lalsebood,  which 
we  have  since  had  ooeasion  to  tnwe  in  this  very 
transaction  7 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  with  respect  to 
B*  B»vh>T«  credit  due  to  his  profenwos,  or  the 
gggj**  reliance  to  be  placed  on  bis  general 
oharaoter.  But  it  will,  perhaps,  he 
argued  that  whatever  may  he  his  oharacter,  or 
whatever  has  been  bis  past  oondnct,  be  has  now 
an  interest  in  nuking  and  observing  peace.  That 
In  has  an  interest  in  making  peaoe  is  at  best  bat 
a  donbtfiil  propoution,  and  thu  he  has  an  interest 
in  preserving  it  t>  still  more  tlnoertain.  That  it 
is  his  interest  to  negotiate,  I  do  not  indeed  deny. 
It  is  his  interest,  above  all,  to  engage  this  ooiutry 
in  Separate  negotiation,  in  order  to  loosen  and 
dissolve  the  whole  system  of  the  confederacy  on 
the  continent,  to  palsy  at  once  the  arms  of  Rus- 
sia, or  of  Austria,  or  of  any  other  country  that 
might  look  to  you  for  support;  and  then  either  to 
brrak  off  his  separate  treaty,  or  if  he  should  have 
concluded  it,  to  apply  the  lesson  which  is  taught 
in  his  school  of  policy  in  Egypt;  and  to  revive 
at  his  pleasure  those  claims  of  iodemnification 
which  may  Aaw  ism  rescrMiI  to  ssm  happur  pe- 
riod." 

This  u  pre«Hsely  the  interest  vhieb  be  bas  In 
bMBMtw  negotialiim.  Bat  cm  \riiat  grounds  are 
■^PMM.  ^  to  be  convinced  that  he  has  an  in- 
terest  in  omolnding  and-  observing  a  woliA  and 
pennaMnt  paoiflcaSui  ?  Under  all  the  ciroum- 
stances  of  his  personal  character,  and  his  newly 
aeqoired  power,  what  other  security  bas  he  for 
retaiai^r  that  power  bat  the  sword  ?  His  bdd 
upon  France  is  the  sword,  and  he  has  no  other. 
Is  be  connected  with  the  soil,  or  with  the  habits, 
the  aflectioos,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  country  ? 

Vide  intercepted  correspondence  from  Egypt. 


He  is  a  stranger,  a  foreigner,  and  a  usurper. 
He  unites  in  his  own  person  every  thing  that  a 
pure  repablican  must  detest ;  every  thing  that  an 
enraged  Jacobin  has  abjured ;  every  thing  that  a 
sincere  and  faithful  royalist  roust  feel  as  an  insult. 
If  he  is  opposed  at  any  time  in  his  career,  what  is 
bis  appeal  ?  He  apptaU  to  kit  fort-une;  in  other 
words,  to  his  army  and  hb  sword.  Placing,  then, 
his  whole  reliance  upon  military  support,  can  he 
afibrd  to  let  hie  military  renown  pass  away,  to  let 
his  laurels  wither,  to  let  the  memory  of  his  trophies 
sink  in  obscurity  ?  Is  it  certain  that,  with  his 
army  confined  within  France,  and  restrained  from 
iuroads  upon  her  neighbors,  Uiat  h»can  maintain, 
at  his  devotion,  a  fores  sufficiently  numerous  to 
support  his  power  ?  Having  no  object  bat  tha 
possession  of  absohite  dominion,  no  passion  bat 
military  glory,  is  it  to  he  reckoned  a»  certain  that 
be  can  feel  sucb  an  interest  in  perraanent  peace 
as  vrould  justify  us  in  htying  down  cur  arms,  re- 
dacing  our  expense,  and  relinquishiog  our  means 
of  security,  on  the  faith  oThis  engagements?  Do 
We  believe  that,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  he 
would  not  still  sigh  over  the  lost  trophies  of 
Egypt,  wrested  from  him  by  the  celebrated  vic- 
tory of  Aboukir,  and  the  brilliant  exertioos  of 
that  heroic  band  of  British  seamen,  whose  ioflo- 
ence  and  example  rendered  the  Turkish  troops 
invincible  at  Acre  ?  Can  he  forget  that  the  ef. 
feet  of  these  exploits  enabled  Austria  and  Ros- 
sis, in  one  campaign,  to  recover  from  France  all 
which  she  had  acquired  by  his  victories,  to  dis- 
solve the  oharm,  which  for  a  time  fascinated 
Europe,  and  to  show  that  their  generals,  con- 
tending in  a  just  cause,  could  efface  even  by  their 
sBGceas  and  tbeir  military  gloiy,  the  most  daz- 
zling trinmpbs  of  bis  victorioas  and  destdating 
ambition? 

Can  we  believe,  with  these  impressitms  on  bis 
mind,  that  il^  after  a  year,  eighteen  woMim 
months,  or  two  yean  trf  peace  had  j^jjf'y^ 
elapsed,  he  should  be  tempted  the  brink  m  paaea 
appearance  of  fresh  insurrection  in  '^"'"'*- 
Irdand,  encoaragpd  by  renewed  and  unrestrained 
commn.iiication  with  France,  uid  fomented  by  the 
fresh  infusion  of  Jacobin  principles ;  if  we  were 
at  such  a  moment  without  a  fleet  to  watch  the 
ports  of  France,  or  to  guard  the  coasts  of  Ireland, 
without  a  disposable  army,  or  an  embodied  mili- 
tia, capable  of  supplying  a  speedy  and  adequate 
re-enforoement,  and  that  he  had  suddenly  the 
means  of  transporting  ^th^r  a  body  of  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  French  troops ;  can  we  believe 
that,  at  such  a  moment,  his  ambition  and  vind^ 
-tive  spirit  would  be  restrained  by  the  rectdleo- 
tion  of  engagements  or  the  obligation  of  treaty  ? 
Or  if,  in  some  new  crisis  of  diffienlty  and  danger 
to  the  Ottoman  empire,  with  do  British  navy  in 
the  Mediterranean,  no  confederacy  formed,  no 
f(Htie  collected  to  support  it,  an  opportani^ 
should  present  itself  for  resuming  the  abandoned 
expedition  to  Egypt,  for  renewing  the  avowed 
asd  favorite  project  of  conquering  and  colonizing 
that  rich  and  fertile  country,  and  of  opening  the 
way  to  wound  some  of  the  vital  mterests  of  En- 
gland, and  to  plunder  the  treasures  of  the  East, 
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in  ordar  to  fill  the  bwtkrapt  oofien  of  Fnutoef 
Would  it  ba  ths  iateraM  of  Booapute,  under 
toeh  vircanutanoea,  or  hia  prinoiplM,  hiM  mod- 
eimtion,  bis  love  of  peaoe,  his  avenioo  to  cod- 
qoMt,  and  hii  regard  for  the  indepeDdeooe  of 
other  natioM — would  it  be  all  or  taj  of  these 
Uiat  woak)  seoore  os  agsiast  an  •ttempt  which 
would  leave  as  only  the  optioD  of  sabmittiDg 
without  a  straggle  to  eertaia  loss  and  disgrace, 
or  of  renewing  dM  ooBtait  which  we  bad  prema- 
tuflly  tenuaated,  vithoat  alfies,  without  prep> 
•ratioa,  with  dimiiiiriwd  ineaiM,  sad  with  in- 
eteaaed  difficult  and  hawd  f 

Hitbeno  I  have  apakmrn  ddfy  of  ths  raUanoe 

HorridMcvW  ^^^"^  «»  th*  prOfCB- 

^Mbiuiref  aions,  the  ehaiaeter,  and  the  oondvcf 
Uipo«»  ^  ^  present  First  CmwiI;  but  it 
raauna  to  ooaatder  tins  stabiUty  of  his  poww. 
The  Rendotioa  has  been  marked  throaglumt  by 
k  rapid  saeoession  of  new  depositaries  of  pub- 
lic aathwitj,  each  supplanting  its  predeoesaor. 
What  grounds  have  we  to  belipre  that  this  new 
usncpatioa,  more  odious  and  more  nndisgiused 
than  all  that  preceded  it,  will  be  more  diuiible? 
Is  it  that  we  rely  on  the  particular  prorisions 
oontained  in  the.  code  of  the  pretended  Constitu- 
tion, whieh  was  proolaiiaed  as  accepted  by  the 
French  people  aa  soon  as  the  garrison  of  Paris 
declared  tbeir  detBrminatioa  to  extemiaale  all 
its  enemies,  and  hsfare  any  of  its  artiolei  could 
ercn  be  known  to  half  die  eottnti7,  whaae  oon- 
Hnt  was  required  fix  its  estahlishinaatf 

I  will  not  pretend  to  inquire  deeply  into  dte 
RtoMvOmutt-  aature  and  effbots  of  a  Constitntion 
SSi^X;^  which  can  hardly  be  ngvded  but 
iw.  aa  a  £iroe  and  &  mockery.  >  It,  how- 

erer,  it  could  ha  suppoeed  that  its  provisions 
were  to  have  any  effect,  it  seema  equally  adapt- 
ed to  two  purposes,  that  of  givii^  to  its  foooder, 
for  a  time,  an  absolute  and  nooontrolled  witb«w- 
ity,  and  that  of  layii^  the  certain  foundation  of 
disunion  and  discord,  which,  if  they  onoe  prevail, 
most  render  the  exercise  of  all  the  aalhcrity  un- 
der the  CoosUtntioB  impossiUe)  and  leave  no 
appeaJ  but  to  the  sword. 

la^  than,  military  despotism  that  which  we  are 
XMinMUbt*  Acouatmned  to  consider  as  a  stable 
□raDkMi  or  form  of  government  ?  In  all  ages  of 
the  world  it  has  been  attended  with 
the  least  stability  to  the  psrsoas  who  exercised 
it,  and  with  die  most  rapid  snooeaaion  of  changes 
and  revohitioni.  In  the  OBtsat  of  the  Freaofa 
Revobition,  its  advoeataa  boasted  that  it  fomiahed 
a  eaonrity  fbrsvar,  not  to  France  only,  hot  to  all 
eonntries  in  the  worid,  gainst  nilibuy  despot* 
ism ;  that  the  foroe  of  standing  armies  was  vain 
and  delosiTe ;  that  no  artificial  power  could  re- 
sist [rablio  opinion ;  and  that  it  was-  upon  the 
foQodatiDn  of  public  t^ion  alone  that  any  gov- 
ernment oonld  atwd.  I  believe  that  in  this  in- 
ataooe,  as  in  every  other,  the  progresa  of  the 
French  Revolotioo  has  belied  its  profeasicms ;  but, 
so  fiu-  from  its  being  a  procrf*  of  the  prevalence 
of  public  opinion  against  military  force,  it  is,  in- 
stead or  the  proof,  the  strongest  exception  from 
that  doctrine  which  Appears  in  the  history  of  the 


world.  Through  all  the  stagw  of  the  Revolo- 
tion,  military  foree  has  governed,  and  puhUo 
c^Hnion  has  scarcely  been  heard.  But  still  1 
consider  this  as  only  an  exoeptkn  from  a  geaer- 
al  truth.  I  still  h^ve  that  ia  every  civilised 
country,  not  enslaved  by  a  Jaoobin  bctioa,  pnb- 
lio  opinion  is  the  only  sure  support  of  any  gov- 
enunent.  I  believe  this  with  the  nKtre  aati^e- 
tion,  from  a  oonriotion  that,  if  this  ooateat  is  ha|»- 
pily  tarauaatad,  the  estaUUied  gwenunento  of 
Europe  wilt  ataad  npoa  that  rnk  flimer  du 
ever;  and,  whatavor  maybe  the  MeeH  of  ai^ 
particidar  Conatitntien,  thoae  who  Uva  tmde*  it 
will  prefo  ila  ootinuaaee  to  the  aatpatnnet  of 
ehaages  whioh  may  phuige  them  in  the  nnlath- 
omaUe  ahyaa  of  revtrintico,  or  eztrioate  them 
from  it  only  to  eqrase  diem  to  the  tenors  of 
military  daspotiu.  Aadtoaj^y  tlus  toFranee^ 
I  see  no  reason  to  beHave  that  tlw  present  uamp- 
atioa  will  be  more  permanent  than  any  other 
military  despotism  which  has  been  established  by 
the  same  means,  and  with  the  same  defiance  of 
public  opinion. 

What,  then,  is  the  inference  I  draw  fkoB  all 
that  I  have  now  stated  f  Is  it  that  as  tM 
we  will  ia  «w  cat  treat  with  Bona- 
parte  7  I  say  no  such  thing.  But  I 
say,  as  has  been  said  ia  the  answer  retuiBed  to  the 
French  note,  that  we  ought  to  wait  far  "eaye- 
ritnet  amd  tiu  mdtmet  of  facta"  befbra  we  an 
oonviaead  that  aoi4i  a  traa^  ii  admianhle.  The 
oircomslaaoaB  I  han  atated  wmdd  well  justify 
US  if  we  ahooldbe  ihnr  inbangooBTincedi  hot 
on  a  qneetioB  of  peace  and  whr,  every  thii^  de- 
pends upon  degree  aad  npcu  oompariaoo.  U, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  should  be  an  appeuraBoe 
that  the  policy  of  France  ia  at  length  guided  by 
diflerent  maxima  from  dwse  which  have  hitherto 
prevailed;  if  we  should  bereaiter  see  ugns  of 
stability  in  the  government  which  are  not  now 
to  be  traoed ;  if  the  pcogTess  of  the  allied  army 
should  not  call  forth  each  a  s|Hrit  in  France  as 
to  make  it  probable  that  die  act  erf'  the  ooontry 
itself  will  destroy  the  system  now  prevailing; 
if  the  danger,  the  difficulty,  the  risk  of  oantinn- 
ing  the  contest  should  iDorease,  while  the  hope 
M  complete  uhimato  suooeas  should  be  dimin- 
ished ;  all  tbeee,  in  their  due  place,  ara  oonsid- 
erations  which,  with  myself  aiid,  I  can  aaewar 
for  it,  with  every  one  of  my  oolleagnes,  will  hara 
their  just  weight.  But  at  preaent  llieee  eoniid- 
eratioDs  all  errata  one  way;  at  preset  Aewla 
DothtDg  from  whioh  we  can  presage  a  &vofabla 
diapoaitioD  to  ohanga  in  the  Fraioh  oauneila. 
There  ia  dte  greatest  reason  to  rely  oe  poweifol 
co-operatim  IVom  our  alliea;  diete  ere  ilie  atron- 
gest  marks  of  a  diqioaitian  in  the  interior  oT 
France  to  active  reaistanee  against  tUa  new 
anny ;  and  there  is  every  gieond  to  bdieva,  m 
reviewing  our  aituatioo  and  that  of  the  uieay, 
that,  if  we  are  ultimately  disappointed  of  that 
complete  success  whieh  we  are  at  present  enti- 
tled to  hope,  the  cmtinoaace  of  the  contest,  in- 
stead of  making  our  ritaatioD  comperativdy 
worse,  will  have  made  it  comparatively  better. 

U,  then,  I  am  asked  how  long  ace  we  to  per- 
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severe  in  tbe  wnr^  I  ou  only  sajr  that  no  period 
HsMniu  be  aoenretely  anined.  Consider- 
j-triodeiB  iiig  the  importance  of  obtaining  com- 
^'  |dete  sesurity  for  tbe  ofajecta  for  vfaioh 
we  contend,  we  ongbt  not  to  be  discouraged  too 
soon ;  but  on  the  contrary,  eoniderinf;  the  im- 
portance of  not  impairing  and  exheastiog  the 
radical  etrengtb  of  the  conntry,  there  Br:e  Itm- 
ita  beyond  which  we  ought  not  to  persist,  and 
whiob  we  can  determine  only  by  estimating  and 
ciomparing  fairly,  from  time  to  time,  the  de- 
gree of  security  to  be  (Stained  by  treaty,  and 
the  risk  and  disadnmtage  of  oontinoing  the  con- 
test. 

Bat,  sir,  there  are  some  geatlemen  in  the 
Tbe  object  (*  House  who  seem  to  ooniider  it  already 
^'i^hT  ^       nltitnate  success  to 

^totTaac*.  ^rtiioh  I  am  looking  is  unattainable. 
They  suppose  as  omtending  only  for' tbe  resto- 
ration of  the.Frencfa  mooarohy,  whiob  they  be- 
lieve to  bo  impraotioable,  and  deny  to  be  desira- 
ble for  this  ooontry.  We  have  been  asked  in 
the  course  of  this  debate :  Do  you  tbink  you  oan 
impose  monarchy  upon  France,  against  the  will 
of  tbe  nation  ?  I  never  thought  it,  I  never  hoped 
it,  I  never  wished  it.  I  have  thought,  I  have 
hoped,  I  have  wished,  that  the  time  mif^ht  come 
when  tbe  e&ect  of  tbe  arms  of  tbe  allies  might 
so  far  overpower  tbe  military  force,  which  keeps 
France  in  bondage,  as  to  give  vent  and  scope  to 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  iu  inhabitants.  We 
have,  indeed,  already  seen  .abnndant  proc^  of 
what  is  the  disposition  of  a  large  part  of  the 
country ;  we  have  seen  almost  through  the  whole 
of  tbe  Revolution  the  western  provinces  France 
deluged  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants,  obsti- 
nately contending  for  their  ancient  laws  and  re- 
ligion. We  faave  recently  seen,  in  the  revival  of 
that  war,  fresh  proof  of  tbe  leal  which  still  ani- 
mates Uiose  coontiies  in  the  same  eause.  Tbeie 
•Sorts  (I  state  it  distinctly,  and  there  are  those 
near  me  who  oan  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of 
the  assertion)  were  not  produced  by  any  instiga- 
tion from  hence;  they  were  tbe  efieets  of  a 
rooted  sentiment  prevailing  through  all  thoee 
provinces  forced  into  action  by  tbe  "  law  o£  the 
hostages"  and  the  other  tyrannical  measures  of 
tbe  Direotwy,  at  tbe  moment  when  we  were 
endeavoring  to  discourage  so  hazardous  an  en- 
terprise. If,  under  such  circumstances,  we  find 
them  giving  proofs  of  ^eir  unalterable  persever- 
ance in  their  principles ;  if  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  same  disposition  prevails  in 
many  other  extensive  provinces  of  France;  if 
«very  party  appears  at  length  equally  wearied 
and  disappnnted  with  all  the  successive  changes 
whi^di  the  Revolution  has  produced ;  if  the  ques- 
tion is  no  longer  between  monarchy,  and  even 
the  pretenw  and  name  ot  liberty,  bat  between 
tbe  ancient  line  of  hereditary  prinoes.on  tbe  one 
hand,  and  a  military  ^rnmt,  a  Ibreign  osarper, 
on  Uie  other ;  if  the  armies  of  diat  usurper  are 
likely  to  find  sufflcient  occupation  on  the  front- 
iers, and  to  be  forced  at  length  to  leave  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country  at  liberty  to  manifest  its  real 
feeling  and  dispoution ;  what  reasoo  have  we  to 
R  B 


aaUcipate,  that  the  restoration  of  ntmarahy  on- 
der  such  circamstances  is  impraotioable? 

Tbe  learned  gentleman  has,  indeed,  told  as 
that  almost  every  man  BOW  poninsed  i„^^f^ 

pnwerty  in  France  most  neoessa-  « uechann 
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nly  be  interested  in  resisting  sooh  a  wr—n  -onu 
change,  and  that  therefore  it  never  bmlikl^ofSr 
can  be  efieoted."  If  that  single  con-  b*""*>™*- 
sideration  were  conclusive  against  the  possibility 
of  a  change,  for  tbe  same  reason  the  Revolution 
itself,  by  which  the  whole  property  the  coun- 
try was  taken  from  its  ancient  possesscHV,  could 
never  have  taken  place.  But  though  I  deny  it 
to  be  an  insuperable  obstacle,  1  admit  it  to  be  a 
point  of  considerable  delioaoy  and  difficulty.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  for  us  to  discuss  minutdy  what 
arrangement  might  be  fbnned  on  this  point  to 
ooneHiate  and  onita  opposite  interests.  But  who- 
ever eonaders.  the  {weoariona  tenure  and  depro- 
oiated  value  of  lands  held  under  the  revolatitm*- 
ry  title,  and  the  low  price  for  which  they  have 
generally  been  obl&ioed,  will  think  it,  perhaps, 
not  impoenble  that  an  ample  oompeasation  might 
be  made  to  the  hulk  of  tbe  present  possessors, 
both  for  the  purohase-money  they  have  pud  and 
for  the  actual  value  of  what  they  now  enjoy ;  and 
that  tbe  ancient  proprietors  might  be  reinstated 
in  tbe  possession  of  their  former  rights,  with  only 
such  a  temporary  sacrifice  as  reasonable  mea 
would  willingly  make  to  obtain  so  essential  an 
object. 

The  bonor^le  and  learned  gentleman,  how. 
ever,  has  supported  his  reasoning  on  H^Mar.ief 
this  part  of  ^e  subject,  by  an  argu-  ^"orfh^^ 
ment  which  be  undoubtedly  considers 
as  unansweraUe — a  reference  to 
what  woald  be  bis  own  oondnot  in  similar  oii^ 
eamstanoes;  and  he  tells  as  that  evMy  landed 
proprietor  in  France  mnst  suppoit  tbe  present 
order  of  things  iq  that  oountry  from  the  same 
motive  that  he  and  every  pn^ftfatinr  of  three  per 
cent-  stock  would  join  in  tlM  defense  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  Great  Britain.  I  must  do  the  learned 
gentleman  the  justice  to  believe  that  the  habits 
of  his  proCession  must  supply  him  with  better 
and  nobler  motives  for  defending  a  Ctmstitution, 
which  he  has  bad  so  much  oeossion  to  study  and 
examine,  than  any  be  can  derive  from  the  value 
of  bis  proportion,  however  large,  of  three  per 
cents,  even  supposing  them  to  continue  to  in- 
crease in  price  as  rapidly  as  tbey  have  done  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years,  in  which  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  tbe  country  has  been  estab- 
lished by  following  a  system  directly  oppomtn 
to  the  counsels  of  the  learned  gentleman  and  bis 
friends. 

The  learned  gentlemu's  illnstration,  howev- 
er, though  it  fails  with  respeot  to  himself,  is  bap- 

**  An  bnmense  amonat  of  confiscated  property  bad 
passed  into  new  handi  during  the  Revolution.  Mr. 
Erskino  had  correctly  at^ed  that  if  this  was  to  be 
restored  to  the  tacmer  proprietors,  nearijr  all  Franca 
had  the  atroosest  motives  to  resist  the  retom  of  the 
Boarbons.  The  obstacle  plainly  woald  bava  bean 
iniarmoDntable;  and  when  they  did  retnm  in  1814, 
Dotbiogof  this  kiod  was  attempted. 
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fUj  and  Aptlj  applied  to  the  state  of  France ; 
udtiNbw  and  let  as  see  what  inrerooce  it  far- 
f^'f  *^  nishes  vith  respect  to  the  probable  at- 
tachmeat  of  moneyed  men  to  the  oontin- 
uance  of  the  revolatiooary  ^ratem,  as  well  as 
with  respect  to  the  general  state  of  pablio  credit 
in  that  ooontry.  I  do  not,  indeed,  know  that 
there  exists  preotsel;  anjr  fnud  of  three  per  oents 
in  Franoe,  to  famish  a  test  for  the  patriotism 
and  public  spirit  erf'  the  lovers  of  French  liberty. 
Bat  there  is  another  fiind  which  may  equally 
answer  oar  parpose.  The  c^;Ntal  of  three  per 
cent.  Blook  which  formerly  existed  la  France 
has  vaiatgoae  a  iriiunsioal  operation,  similar  to 
many  other  expedients  of  finance  which  we  have 
iseii  in  the  ooorae<rf'the  Rendotioo.  This  was 
perfonned  hy  adaoree  which,  as  they  termed  it, 
rtptMicanixtd  their  debt ;  that  is,  in  other  wwds, 
atiuck  off  at  once  tvro  thirds  of  the  capital,  and 
left  the  proprietors  to  take  their  chance  for  the 
payment  of  interest  oo  the  remainder.  This 
remnant  was  afterward  converted  into  the  pres- 
ent &ve  per  cent  stock.  I  had  the  cariosity  very 
lately  to  ioqaire  what  prioe  it  bore  in  the  mark- 
et, and  I  was  told  that  the  price  had  somewhat 
risen  from  confidence  in  the  new  government, 
and  was  aotoaUy  as  high  as  teventeen.  I  really 
at  first  supposed  that  my  iafomer  meant  seven- 
teen years  pnrohase  for  every  pound  of  inter- 
est, and  I  began  to  be  almost  jetdous  of  revoln- 
tionary  credit;  but  I  soon  found  that  he  liter- 
ally meant  seventeen  pounds  for  every  hoDdred 
pounds  oapital  stook  ot  five  per  cent.,  that  is  a 
little  mote  than  three  and  a  half  years'  porohase. 
So  much  for  the  value  of  revtdotionary  proper- 
ty, and  for  the  attachment  with  >iriuah  it  must 
inspire  its  poaseasora  toward  the  aystem  of  gov- 
ernment to  which  that  vahie  is  to  be  aaoribed  I 

On  the  question,  sir,  how  far  the  restoration 
iMrabk-  of  the  French  monarchy,  if  practicable, 
^.^aftiM  is  desirable,  I  shall  not  think  it  neoes- 
Bourbois.  to  say  much.   Can  it  be  supposed 

to  be  iodifierent  to  as  or  to  the  world,  whether 
the  throne  <^  Franoe  is  to  be  filled  by  a  Prince 

the  honse  of  Bourbon,  or  by  him  whose  prin- 
ciples and  condoot  I  have  endeavored  to  devel- 
op ?  Is  it  nothing,  with  a  view  to  infiaence  and 
example,  whether  the  fortone  Of  this  last  adven- 
turer in  the  lottery  of  revelations  shall  appear 
to  be  permanent?  Is  it  noUiing  whether  a  sys- 
tem shall  be  saootioned  which  oonfirms,  by  one 
of  its  fondamantal  artiDle^  tint  general  transfer 
o(  pn^>wty  fcon  its  aaoient  and  lawfol  possess- 
ors, which  holds  oat  one  of  the  most  terrible  ex- 
amples of  natinnal  injostio^  and  which  has  fnr- 
nished  the  great  sooroe  e£  rcrrolatifmary  finance 
and  revolutionary  strength  against  all  the  pow- 
«i  oT  Europe? 

In  the  exhausted  and  impoverished  state  of 
TiMyeot.yKii,  Fnune,  it  seems  for  a  time  impossi- 
ble  that  any  system  bat  that  of  rob- 
tba  iMtoTiii-  bery  and  oon^ation,  any  thing  bat 
the  ocmtinaod  tOTture,  which  can  be 
applied  only  by  the  engines  of  the  Revolution, 
can  extort  from  its  rained  inhabitants  more  than 
the  means  of  soi^Mcting  in  peaoe  the  yearly  ex- 


penditnra  of  its  government.  Sappoee,  then,  the 
heir  of  the  hoose  of  Boarbcn  reinstated  on  the 
throne,  be  will  have  sufficient  occupatioD  in  en- 
deavwing,  if  poasible,  to  heal  the  woonds,  and 
gradually  to  repair  the  leases  ol  ten  years  of 
civil  oonvulakm ;  to  reanimate  the  drooping  com- 
merce, to  rekindle  the  indostry,  to  replace  the 
capital,  and  to  revive  the  manubctares  of  the 
ooontry.  Under  atich  ciroomstances,  there  most 
probably  be  a  considerable  interval  before  such 
a  mooarcfa,  whatever  may  be  his  views,  can  poe- 
seas  the  powor  which  can  make  him  formidable 
to  Enn^ ;  but  while  the  system  the  Revolu- 
tion continues,  the  case  is  quite  different.  It  is 
tnie,  indeed,  that  even  the  gigantio  and  onnatii- 
ral  means  by  which  that  Revolutioa  haa  been 
sappcnted  are  an  far  impaired ;  the  infloence  of 
its  principles  and  the  terror  ot  iXa  arms  so  iar 
weakened ;  and  its  power  of  action  so  mooh  con- 
traoted  and  circumscribed,  that  against  the  era- 
bodied  force  of  Europe,  fwceecuting  a  vigoroos 
war,  we  may  justly  1k^  that  the  remnant  and 
wreck  of  this  system  can  not  Imig  oppose  an  aP- 
fectoal  resistance. 

But,  supposing  the  confederacy  of  Europe  pre- 
maturely dissolved;  supposing  our  ar-  Bstifcepom 
mies  disbanded,  oor  fleets  laid  up  in  JJSJ^'JSJJ^ 
oar  harbors,  oor  exertions  relaxed,  ipmii^w)^ 
and  our  meant  of  preoantion  and  de-  t^^^Sr 
fense  relinquished;  do  we  believe 
that  the  revolutionaiy  power,  with  this  rest  and 
breathing  time  'given  it  to  recover  from  the 
[Hressnre  nader  which  H  is  now  sinking,  posses** 
iog  still  the  means  of  calling  soddealy  and  vio- 
leatly  into  aotioii  whatever  ia  the  remaiwog 
pbysioal  foroe  Franoe,  under  the  gnidance  of 
military  despotiam ;  do  we^believa  ttet  this  rev- 
olotiomury  power,  the  terror  of  which  ia  now  be- 
ginni^  to  vanish,  wiH  not  ageia  prove  f(»mida<- 
ble  to  Europe  ?  Can  we  ftwget  that  in  the  ten 
years  in  which  that  power  has  solnisted,  it  baa 
brought  more  misery  on  sorroonding  "n*Wff^t 
and  produced  more  acts  of  a^^ression,  croel^, 
perfidy,  and  enormous  ambition  than  can  be 
traced  in  the  history  of  France  for  the  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  Uie  foondation  of  its 
monarchy,  including  all  the  wurs  which,  in  the 
course  that  period,  have  been  waged  by  any 
of  those  sovereigns,  whose  jHrojeots  of  aggrand- 
izement and  violations  of  treaty  afford  a  constant 
theme  of  general  reproach  against  the  ancient 
govermnent  of  France?  And  if  not,  can  ws 
hesitate  vriwthor  we  have  the  best  proqiect  of 
permanent  peace,  the  best  aeeari^  for  tbe  iode- 
peodenoe  and  safe^  of  Europe  frtni  the  restora- 
tion of  tbe  lawful  government,  or  from  the  con- 
tinoanoe  of  rendattonaiy  power  in  the  hands  of 
Bonaparte? 

In  oompromiae  and  treaty  widt  such  a  pover, 
{daoedinsDohhandsasnowexwcise  iioMcu<tr 
it,  and  retainmg  the  same  meens  of  u^'j^^ 
annoyance  which  it  now  possesses,  I 
see  little  hope  of  permanent  seoori^.  I  sea  no 
possibility  at  tlus  moment  of  such  a  peace  as 
would  justify  that  liberal  intercourse  which  is 
the  essenoe  of  real  amt^ ;  do  chance  of  termin- 
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ating  the  expensei  or  the  anxietiea  of  war,  or  of 
restoring  to  na  any  o!  the  advuitages  of  estab- 
lished tranquilli^ ;  and,  as  a  nncere  lover  of 
peace,  I  can  not  be  conteDt  vith  its  nominal  at- 
tainment I  most  be  desiroas  parsaing  that 
system  Mthich  promises  to  attain,  in  the  end,  the 
permanent  enjc^meot  of  its  solid  and  snbataotial 
blessings  for  this  country  and  for  Europe.  A£ 
a  sincere  lover  of  peace,  I  will  aot  saoridce  it 
by  grasping  at  the  shadow  when  the  reality  is 
not  substantially  within  my  reach. 

Cor  igitur  pacem  nolo  ?  Quia  inflda  est, 
qaia  periculosa,  quia  esse  non  potest.'^ 

If,  sir,  in  all  that  I  have  now  oSered  to  the 
House,  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
proposition  that  the  system  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution has  been  such  as  to  aSbrd  to  foreign 
powers  DO  adequate  ground  for  security  in  ne- 
gotiation, and  that  the  change  which  has  receot- 
Ij  taken  place  has  not  yet  afforded  that  aeoarity ; 
ul  have  laid  before  you  a  just  statement  of  the 
nature  and  extent  oS  the  danger  with  which  we 
have  been  threatened,  it  would  remain  only 
shortly  to  ecmuder  whether  there  is  any  diing  in 
the  oiFoumatances  of  the  present  moment  to  io- 
doce  OS  to  accept  a  security  confessedly  inade- 
quate against  a  danger  of  such  a  description. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  say  a  few  words 
HrPu'snB-  subject  on  which  gentlemen 

•oDt  fw  npjoti-  have  been  so  food  of  dwelliDc,  I 
mean  our  former  negotiations,  and 
particularly  that  at  Lisle,  in  1797.  I  am  de- 
urous  of  stating  frankly  and  openly  the  true 
motives  which  induced  me  to  concur  in  then  rec- 
ommending negotiation ;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  the 
House  and  to  the  country  to  judge  whether  our 
conduct  at  that  time  was  inoonsistmit  with  the 
principles  by  which  we  are  guided  at  present. 
That  revohitionary  policy  which  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  describe,  that  gigantic  system  of  prodi- 

fUity  and  bhwdshed  by  which  the  eSbrts  of 
ranee  were  supported,  and  which  counts  for 
nothing  the  lives  and  Uie  property  of  a  nation, 
had  at  that  period  driven  na  to  exertions  which 
had,  in  a  great  measnre,  exhausted  the  ordinary 
means  of  defiraying  oar  immense  expenditure, 
and  had  led  many  of  those  who  were  the  most 
convinced  of  the  original  justice  and  necessity 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  danger  of  Jacobin  princi- 
ples, to  doubt  the  possibility  of  persisting  in  it, 
till  complete  and  adequate  security  could  be  ob- 
tained. There  seemed,  too,  much  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  withont  some  new  measure  to  check 
the  rapid  accamolation  of  debt,  we  could  no 
longer  trust  to  the  stability  of  that  funding  sys- 
tem by  whioh  the  nation  had  been  enabled  to 
support  the  expense  of  all  the  diSerent  wara  in 
which  we  have  engaged  in  the  course  of  the 
present  century.  In  order  to  oontinue  onr  ex- 
ertions with  vigor,  it  became  necessary  that  a 
new  and  solid  system  of  finance  should  be  estab- 
lidied,  such  as  oonld  not  be  rendered  actual 
but  by  the  general  and  decided  eoneurreace  of 

**  Why,  then,  am  I  against  peace  1  Becanse  it 
is  fsithleH,  became  it  ii  dangwooa,  becanse  it  can 
not  be  maintained. 


public  OfUoioB.  Such  a  coocarrenue  in  the  strong 
and  vigorous  measures  necessary  for  the  purpose 
could  not  then  be  expected,  but  from  satisfying 
_  the  country,  by  the  strongest  and  most  decided 
prooGs  that  peace,  on  terms  in  any  degree  admis- 
sible, was  unattainable. 

Under  tiaa  impreaaion,  we  thought  it  our  duty 
to  attempt  negotiation^  not  from  tha  ^  „,t^. 
sanguine  hope,  even  at  that  time,  that 
its  result  could  aflbrd  us  complete  se-  ^Kod  uw 
ourity,  but  from  the  persuasion  that  .JS^il. 
the  danger  arising  from  peace,  under 
such  circumstances,  was  less  than  that  of  con- 
tinuing the  war  with  precarious  and  inadequate 
means.  The  result  of  Uiose  negotiations  proved 
that  the  enemy  would  be  satisfiod  with  nothing 
less  than  the  sacrifice  of  the  honor  and  independ- 
ence of  die  country.  From  tbii  conviction,  a 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  was  excited  in  the  nation 
which  produced  the  efibrta  to  yrhkh  we  are  in- 
debted fis  the  subsequent  change  in  our  «tua- 
tion.  Having  witnessed  that  happy  change, 
having  observed  the  increasing  prosperity  and 
security  of  the  country  from  that  period,  seeinfr 
how  much  more  satisfactory  onr  prospects  now 
are  than  any  whioh  we  could  then  have  derived 
fnKB  the  suooessful  result  of  negotiation,  I  have 
not  scrupled  to  declare  that  I  consider  the  rupture 
of  the  negotiation,  on  the  pert  of  the  enemy,  as 
a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  country.  But 
because  these  are  my  sentiments  at  this  time, 
after  reviewing  what  lias  since  passed,  does  it 
follow  that  we  were  at  that  time  insincere  in 
endeavoring  to  obtain  peace  ?  The  learned  gen- 
tleman, indeed,  assumes  that  we  were,  and  be 
even  makes  a  concessit,  of  which  I  desire  not 
to  clum  the  benefit-  He  is  willing  to  admit  that, 
on  our  principles  and  our  view  of  the  subject,  in- 
rineeri^  wouU  have  been  jostiflable.  I  know, 
sir,  no  pica  that  would  jnsti^  those  who  arc 
intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  public  afliiin  in 
holding  out  to  Parliament  and  to  the  nation  one 
object,  while  they  were,  in  fact,  pursuing  an- 
other. I  did,  in  bet,  believe,  at  the  moment, 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  if  it  could  have  been  ob- 
tuned,  to  be  preferable  to  the  continuance  of  the 
war  under  its  increasing  risks  and  difficulties. 
I  therefore  vriahed  for  peace  j  I  sincerely  labored 
for  peace.  Onr  endeavors  were  fmstrated  by 
the  aot  of  the  enemy.  If,  then,  the  circumstan- 
ces are  since  changed ;  if  what  passed  at  that 
period  has  aflbrded  a  proof  that  the  object  we 
aimed  at  was  unattainable ;  and  if  all  that  has 
passed  since  has  proved  that,  provided  peaoe  had 
been  then  made,  it  could  not  have  been  durable, 
are  we  bound  to  repeat  the  same  experiment, 
when  every  reason  against  it  is  strengthened  by 
subsequent  experience,  and  when  the  induce- 
ments vrhioh  tod  to  it  at  that  time  have  ceased 
to  exist? 

When  we  consider  the  resooroea  and  the  s|urit 
of  the  country,  can  any  man  doubt  that  f,„g^„^ 
if  adequate  security  is  not  now  to  be  ifrntau 
obtained  by  trea^,  we  have  the  means 
of  prosecuting  the  contest  without  material  diffi- 
culty or  danger,  and  wiUi  a  reasonable  prospect 
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of  completely  attaining  our  objeot  ?  I  will  Dot 
dwell  OD  the  improved  state  of  public  credit,  on 
the  oontinuallj  inoreuing  emoant,  in  spite  of  ex- 
timordiiuuT'  temporary  burdens,  of  oar  permaoeat 
revenue,  on  the  ^arly  aocenioB  of  weahh  to  an 
extent  aopreoedenied  aven  id  the  moat  flourish- 
ing  linwe  of  peace,  vhioh  we  are  deriving,  in  the 
mMat  of  war,  koax  oar  eztuided  and  JUiuri>hing 
oommoFoe ;  on  the  progreaaive  improvement  and 
growth  of  oar  mnnahotarei ;  on  the  proob  which 
we  see  on  all  sides  of  the  onintermpted  accumu- 
lation of  productive  capital ;  and  on  the  aotive  ex- 
ertion of  every  Iwanch  <^  national  industry  which 
can  tend  to  support  and  augment  the  population, 
the  riches,  and  the  power  of  the  country  ? 

As  little  need  I  recall  the  attention  of  the 
lunm  House  to  the  additional  means  of  action 
'^"''^  which  we  have  derived  from  the  great 
augmentation  of  our  disposable  military  force, 
the  oontinned  triumphs  of  oar  powerful  and  vic- 
torious navy,  and  the  events  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  two  years,  have  raised  the  military 
ardor  and  military  glory  of  the  country  to  a 
height  unexampled  in  any  period     oar  history. 

In  addition  to  these  groanda  of  reliance  on  our 
KOiMiTte  own  streng^  and  exertions,  we  have 
aTMtdn.  oonnunmate  skill  and  valor 

of  the  ansa  of  oar  allies  proved  by  that  series  of 
onexampled  success  in  the  course  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, and  vre  have  eveiy  reason  to  expect  a  co- 
operation on  the  continent,  even  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, in  the  coarse  of  the  present  year.  If  vre  com- 
pare this  view  of  our  own  wtnati<m  with  every 
thing  we  can  observe  of  the  state  and  condition  of 
our  enemy — if  we  can  trace  him  laboring  ander 
equal  dif&calty  in  finding  men  to  recruit  his  army, 
or  money  to  pay  it-^f  we  know  that  in  the  course 
of  the  last  year  the  most  rigorous  efforts  of  military 
niiminjiui  conscription  were  scarcely  sufficient 
oTib*  rnndi.  jp  replace  to  the  French  armies,  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  numbers  which 
they  had  lost  in  the  course  ot  it — if  we  have  seen 
that  ^at  force,  then  in  possession  of  advantafres 
which  it  has  since  los^  vras  unable  to  contend 
with  the  effims  of  the  combined  armies— if  we 
know  that,  even  while  supported  by  the  plunder 
of  all  the  coantriei  which  they  had  overrun,  those 
armiea  were  reduced,  by  the  confession  of  their 
commanders,  to  the  extremity  of  distress,  and 
destitote  not  only  of  the  principal  articles  of 
military  supply,  but  almost  of  the  necessaries 
liiie — if  we  see  them  now  driven  back  within 
their  own  fnmtiers,  and  confined  within  a  coun- 
try whose  own  resources  have  long  since  been 
proclaimed  by  their  successive  governments  to 
be  unequal  either  to  paying  or  maintaining  them 
— if  we  observe  that  since  the  last  revolution 
no  one  substantial  or  eflectual  measure  bos  been 
adopted  to  remedy  the  intolerable  disorder  of  their 
finanoes,  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  their 
credit  and  resources — if  we  see  through  large 
and  populous  districts  of  France,  either  open  war 
levied  against  the  present  awrpatioo,  or  evident 
marks  of  diaonion  and  distraotion,  which  the 


first  oacasi<Mi  may  call  forth  into  a  flame — il^  I 
say,  sir,  this  oomparison  be  just,  1  feel  myself  aa- 
thorized  to  conclude  from  it,  not  that  we  ate  en- 
titled to  conuder  oarselves  certain  of  oitimale 
succeta,  not  that  we  are  to  saiqwae  ourselTes  ex* 
empted  from  the  anfbreseen  TieiaaitadM  of  war; 
but  that,  ooosidering  the  value  of  the  object  for 
which  we  are  oontending,  the  means  (or  support- 
ing the  contest,  and  the  probable  course  of  hu- 
man event!,  we  shotdd  be  inexouMble,  if  at  thia 
moment  we  were  to  ralinqnish  the  stru^le  on 
any  grounds  short  d  entire  and  complete  secu- 
rity ;  that  from  perseverance  in  oar  efforts  atxler 
suob  circumstances,  we  liave  the  fairest  reason 
to  expect  the  full  attainment  of  our  object ;  but 
that  at  all  events,  even  if  we  are  disappointed  in 
our  more  sanguine  hopes,  we  are  more  likely  to 
gain  than  to  lose  by  the  coDtinnation  of  the  con- 
test ■  that  every  month  to  which  it  is  cwttinued, 
even  if  it  should  not  in  its  eflects  lead  to  the  Goal 
destruction  of  the  Jacobin  system,  must  tend  ao 
far  to  weaken  and  exhaust  it,  as  to  give  as  at 
least  a  greater  comparative  security  in  any  term- 
ination of  the  war;  that,  on  all  these  grounda, 
this  ia  not  the  moment  at  which  it  is  consistent 
with  our  interest  or  our  dnty  to  listen  to  OBy  pro- 
posals negotiation  with  the  present  ruler  of 
France ;  bat  that  we  are  not,  tiMrefore,  pledged 
to  any  unaUerabU  detaraination  as  to  our  future 
conduct ;  that  in  this  we  must  be  regulated  by 
the  course  of  events ;  and  that  it  will  be  the  duty 
bis  Majesty's  ministers  from  time  to  time  to 
adapt  their  measures  to  any  variation  of  circam- 
stanccs,  to  consider  how  far  the  eOeoto  of  the 
military  operations  of  tbe  allies  or  of  the  internal 
disposition  of  France  correspond  wtUi  our  present 
expectations ;  and,  on  a  view  of  the  w^hole,  to 
cmnpare  the  difficulties  or  risks  which  may  arise 
in  the  prosecation  of  the  contest  with  the  pros- 
pect of  ultimate  success,  or  of  the  degree  of  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  ite  further  continu- 
ance, and  to  be  governed  by  the  result  of  all  these 
considerations  in  tbe  opiaion  and  advice  which 
they  may  offer  to  their  sovereign. 


Notwithstanding  the  deep  impresHoa  made  by 
Mr.  Fox  in  reply,  the  address  was  carried  by  a 

vote  of  265  to  64.  The  result,  however,  pain- 
fully disappointed  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
It  seeraod  to  be  his  fate,  throughout  the  war.  to 
be  deceived  on  the  two  points  dwelt  upon  in  his 
peroration,  viz.,  the  skill  and  valor  of  his  allies 
and  the  exhausted  state  of  the  French.  The 
former  were  unifonuly  out-generaled  and  defeat- 
ed, while  the  latter  grew  cMtinoally  in  spirit 
and  resources.  The  reader  will  see  at  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Fox's  speech  in  reply  to  this,  a 
slight  sketch  of  the  events  which  followed  during 
the  two  subsequent  years — the  entire  discomfit- 
ure of  the  allies,  their  withdrawal  from  the  con- 
test, the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  to  the  great 
ji^  of  tbe  English. 
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LOBB  EBSKINE. 

Thohab  Erskine,  youngest  eon  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  waB  bom  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  lOth  day  of  January,  1750.  The  family  had  once  been  eminent  for  rank  and 
wealth ;  bat  their  ample  patrimony  being  gradually  wasted,  the  income  of  their  es- 
tates was  at  last  ledoced  to  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  To  conceal  their  poverty, 
they  removed  to  the  capital  from  an  old  castle,  which  was  all  that  was  left  of  their 
wide  domains ;  and  "  in  a  small  and  ill-fumished  room  in  an  upper  jtat^  or  story, 
of  a  lofty  house  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  first  saw  the  light  the  Honorable 
Thomas  Erskine,  the  futlire  defender  of  StDckdale,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ghreat 
Britain." 

Young  Eiskine  di^layed  in  very  early  life  that  quickness  of  intellect  and  joyous 
hilarity  of  spirits  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable  throughout  his  professional  career. 
He  was  kept  for  some  years  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  then  removed  to  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  spent  less  than  two  years.  His  early  education 
was,  th»efore,  extremely  limited.  He  had  but  little  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  none 
of  Greek.^  In  the  rudiments  of  English  literature,  however,  he  was  uncommonly 
well  instructed  for  one  of  his  age.  He  profited  greatly  by  conversation  with  his 
mother,  who  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  strength  of  mind,  and  owed  much  of  the 
daring  energy  of  his  character  to  her  example  and  instructions.  Being  accustomed, 
notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  the  family,  to  associate  from  childhood  with  persona  of 
high  rank  and  breeding,  he  early  acquired  that  freedom  and  nobleness  of  manner  for 
which  he  was  so  much  distinguished  in  after  life.  He  was  the  favorite  of  all  who 
knew  him — of  his  masters,  his  school-mates,  and  the  families  in  which  he  visited. 
Full  of  fun  and  frolic,  with  a  lively  fancy,  ready  wit,  and  unbounded  self-reliance,  he 
found  his  chief  deUght  in  society ;  and  probably  laid  the  fbondatiiHi,  at  this  early  pe- 
riod, of  those  extraordinary  powers  of  conversation  to  which  he  was  greatly  indebted 
for  his  subsequent  success.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  seem  to  have  gained  by  be- 
ing left  chiefly  to  themselves  in  their  early  years.  If  he  bad  less  learning,  he  had 
more  freedom  and  boldness ;  and  when  the  time  arrived  for  his  entering.iuto  the  con- 
flicts of  the  bar,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  with  high  native  talent,  extraordinaiy  car 
pacity  for  application,  and  a  self-confidence  amounting  to  absolute  egotism,  he  was 
able  to  put  forth  his  powers,  under  the  impulse  of  strong  motive,  with  prodigious  ef- 
fect, and  to  moke  himself,  without  any  preparatory  training,  one  of  the  most  ready 
and  eloquent  speakers  of  the  age. 

He  showed  a  great  desire  from  boyhood  to  be  fitted  for  one  of  the  leamM  pio- 
fesrions,  and  had  even  then  his  dreams  of  distinction  in  eloquence ;  but  the  poverty 
of  his  father  foibade  the  attempt.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  placed  as  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  navy,  and  was  commended  to  the  particular  care  of  his  captain  by 
Lord  Hansfleld,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  Buchan  family.  He  now  spent 
Jbnr  years  in  visiting  various  parts  of  the  globe,  particularly  the  'West  Indies  and  the 
coast  of  North  America.    He  was  often  on  shore ;  and  it  was  j^bably  on  one 

1  Lord  BroDgfaam  speakB  of  him  as  having  "  katdty  any  socea*  to  the  beaotiei  of  Attic  doqnenoe, 
Tether  in  proM  or  verse  i"  bat  Lord  Campbell  goes  iardier,  and  nys, "  he  learned  little  of  Greek 
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theie  occasioiu  that  he  witneBsed  that  meetmg  of  an  Indian  chief  with  the  goremar 
of  a  BhtiKb  colooy,  which  he  described  bo  graphically  in  his  defense  of  Stockdale, 
and  made  the  starting-point  of  one  ofthe  noblest  bursts  of  eloquence  in  our  language. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  he  returned  to  England  ;  the  ship  was  paid  off*,  and  he 
was  cart  without  employment  on  the  world.  At  this  moment  of  deep  perplexity 
his  father  died,  leaving  him  but  a  scanty  pittance  for  his  support  After  consulting 
with  his  friends,  he  saw  no  course  but  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  army ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  spent  the  whole  of  his  little  patrimony  in  purchasing  an  ensign's  commis- 
sion in  the  Royals,  or  First  Regiment  of  Foot.  The  r^ment  lemained  for  some 
yean  at  home,  and  was  quartered,  from  time  to  time,  in  different  pnnrineial  towni. 
Erskine,  with  his  habitual  buoyancy  of  spirits,  mingled  in  the  best  socie^  of  the 
places  where  he  was  stationed,  and  attracted  great  attention  by  the  elegance  of  his 
manners  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  convetBation.  He  at  last  became  entangled  -wiih 
an  affair  of  the  heart ;  and  was  married  in  April,  1770,  at  the  age  of  twen^,  to  a 
lady  of  respectable  family,  though  without  frartune — ^the  daughter  of  Daniel  Mooze, 
Esq.,  member  of  Parliament  for  Marlow. 

This  rash  step  would  to  most  perscHis  have  been  the  certain  precprsor  of  poverty 
and  ruin  ;  but  in  his  case  it  was  a  fortunate  one.  It  served  to  balance  his  mind,  to 
check  his  natural  volatility,  to  impress  him  with  a  sense  of  new  obligations  and 
higher  duties.  The  regiment  was  ordered  to  Minorca,  where  he  spent  two  yean  in 
almost  uninterrupted  leisure.  In  the  society  of  his  wife,  he  now  entered  on  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  English  literature,  and  probably  no  two  years  were  ever  better  spent 
for  the  purposes  of  mental  culture.  As  a  preparation  for  hu  future  efforts  in  oratory, 
they  were  invaluable.  In  addition  to  his  reading  in  prose,  he  devoted  himself  with 
great  ardor  to  the  study  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  A  large  part  the  framer  he 
committed  to  memory,  and  became  so  familiar  with  the  latter,  that  "  he  could  al- 
most, like  Forson,  have  held  conversations  on  all  subjects  for  days  together  in  the 
phrases  of  the  great  English  dramatist."  Here  he  acquired  that  fine  choice  of  words, 
that  rich  and  varied  imagery,  that  sense  of  harmony  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences, 
that  boldness  of  thought  and  magnificence  of  expresucHt,  for  which  he  was  afterwaid 
so  much  distinguished.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  there  are  passages  in  both 
these  writers  which  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  finest  eloquence  ofthe  ancients. 
The  speeches,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  have  all  the  condensed  energy 
and  buniing  force  of  expressicm  which  bebng  to  the  great  Athenian  orator.  The 
speech  of  Brutus,  in  Shakspeare's  Julins  Caesar,  has  all  the  stem  majesty  of  Roman 
eloquence.  That  of  Anthony  over  the  dead  body  of  Csssar  is  a  matchless  exhibition 
of  the  art  and  dexterity  of  insinuation  which  cluLracterized  the  genius  of  the  Greeks. 
It  is  not  in  regard  to  poetry  alone  that  we  may  say  of  these  great  masters, 

Hither,  u  to  a  fountain, 
Other  mtiM  repair,  and  in  their  onu 
Draw  golden  light 

In  respect  to  eloquence,  also,  to  use  the  words  of  Johnson,  lightly  varied,  he  who 
would  excel  in  this  noblert  of  arts  must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study 
MUton  and  Shakspeare. 

In  the  year  1772  ibe  regiment  returned  to  England,  and  the  young  ensign  obtained 
a  fiirlough  of  six  months.  Most  of  this  time  he  spent  in  the  best  society  of  London ; 
and  BoBwell  speaks  of  Johnson  and  himself  as  dining,  April  6,  1772,  with  "  a  young 
officer  in  the  regimentals  of  the  Scots  Royals,  who  talked  Tsith  a  vivacity,  fluency, 
and  preeisi<m  which  attracted  particular  attention."  It  was  Erskine,  who,  with  hi* 
ehaiftctazistio  boldnesi,  entered  at  once  into  a  literary  disenautHi  "mth  Johnson,  dis- 
puting  his  views  on  the  comparative  merits  of  Fielding  and  Richardson  in  a  man- 
ner which  rather  gained  him  the  iavoz  of  the  great  English  moralist. 
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At  the  end  of  six  years  from  his  eutexing  the  army,  when  he  had  reached  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant,  ihe  attention  Erakine  was  by  mere  accident  directed  to  the  bftr. 
Being  stationed,  dniing  the  stimnier  of  1774,  in  a  oonntiy  town  where  the  Asnzee 
"Were  held,  he  ramUed  one  day  into  court ;  and  Lord  Mansfield,  who  presided,  having 
noticed  his  unifoim,  was  led  to  inquire  his  name.  Finding  that  it  was  the  boy  whom 
he  had  aided  ten  yean  before  in  going  to  sea,  he  invited  him  to  a  seat  on  the  bench, 
briefly  stating  the  pineipal  points  of  the  case,  and  showing  him  other  otvilities  which 
wore  peonliaily  gratifying  under  snoh  dremnataneeB.  Enddne  Kstened  with  the 
liveliest  interest.  The  counsel  were  considered  skillful  and  eloquent ;  but  it  often 
occurred  to  him,  in  the  course  of  the  argument  on  both  sides,  how  much  more  dearly 
and  forcibly  he  could  have  presented  certain  points  and  urged  them  on  the  minds  of 
the  jury.  "And  why  not  be  a  lawyer?"  was  the  thought  which  instantly  fwced 
itself  on  his  .mind.  "'Why  not  eany  out  the  eariy  asprations  of  boyhood?*'  Any 
one  of  a  less  sanguine  temperament  would  have  felt  the  attempt  to  be  hopeless, 
burdened  as  be  was  with  a  young  and  growing  family,  and  wholly  destitute  of  any 
means  of  subsistence  except  his  commission,  which  must,  of  course,  be  relinquished 
if  he  entered  on  the  study  of  the  law.  But  Erskine's  whole  life  was  one  of  daring 
enterprise.  The  very  diffienlty  of  an  undertaking  seemed  only  to  impel  him  forward 
with  greater  eagerness.  Being  invited  to  dinner  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  was  de- 
lighted  with  his  conversational  powers,  he  brought  out  at  the  cloee  of  the  evening 
the  question  which  was  already  beating  at  his  heart,  "  Is  it  impossible  for  me  to  be- 
come a  lawyer  ?"  Mansfield,  who  admired  his  talents  and  spirit,  did  not  utterly  dis- 
coarage  him,  and  this  was  enough  fiir  one  <j£  his  sanguine  temperamont  He  con- 
sulted his  mother,  who  had  the  same  habit  of  looking  on  the  bright  side  of  things, 
and  who  perfectly  understood  the  force  of  his  character,  and  found  to  his  delight  that 
she  was  almost  as  eager  as  he  was  to  see  him  enter  on  the  undertaking.  He  ac- 
cordingly became  a  member  Lincoln's  Inn,  about  the  middle  of  1775.  His  term 
of  l^al  study  might  be  materially  abridged  by  his  taking  a  d^jxee  at  one  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  to  this  he  was  entitled,  as  son  of  a  nobleman,  without  passing  an  ex- 
amination, if  he  kept  his  regular  terms.  He  therefore  became  a  member  of  Trinity 
Collie,  Cambridge,  early  in  1776,  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  the  studies  d 
the  place,  and  contriving,  at  the  same  tame,  to  keep  his  terms  at  Lineoln's  Inn.  He 
■till  retained  his  office  in  the  army  aa  a  means  of  sui^nrt,  having  obtained  leave  of 
absence  for  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  sold  out  his  commission  and  hus- 
banded his  resources  to  the  utmost.  He  lived  in  a  small  village  just  out  of  London ; 
and  Reynolds,  the  comic  writer,  says,  in  his  "Life  and  Times,"  "The  young  stu- 
dent redded  in  small  lodgings  near  my  lather's  villa  at  Hanqsrtead,  and  openly  avowed 
that  he  lived  on  cow-beef,  because  he  could  not  affind  any  of  a  lupeiior  quality ;  he 
dressed  shabbily,  and  expressed  the  greatest  gratitude  to  Mr.  Harris  for  occasional 
fiee  admissions  to  Covent  Garden,  and  used  boastingly  to  exclaim  to  my  Jathor, 
"  Thank  fortune,  out  of  my  own  fad^y,  I  don't  know  a  hard."  In  July,  1778,  he 
waa  called  to  the  bar,  and  acccvding  to  all  ordinary  e^mienoe  of  the  profession  in 
Lmidon,  he  had  reasm  to  expect  a  delay  of  Hmie  years  before  his  buainesB  would  sup- 
port his  family. 

But  the  early  life  of  Erskine  was  full  of  singular  adventure.  Not  long  after  hii 
call  to  the  bar,  he  was  dining  with  a  friend,  and  happened  to  speak  of  a  Captain 
Baillie,  whose  oase  at  that  time  awi^ened  great  interest  in  the  publio  mind.  Aa 
Lieutenant  Glovenunr  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  Baillie  had  disoovmed  eniamons  abnaea 
in  the  management  of  the  institution  (which  was  used  for  political  puiposes),  and  had 
publicly  cha^d  them  on  Lord  Sandwich,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  For  this 
he  was  prosecuted  on  a  charge  of  a  libel,  at  the  instance  of  Sandwich,  who  kept,  how- 
ever, fodiind  the  aoenea  to  avoid  any  opportuni^  of  bringing  him  befm  the  court 
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on  the  meritB  of  the  caw.  Ab  the  trisl  M>oa  to  come  on,  Enkme  remarked  on 
this  oondnot  at  table  with  great  aererity,  not  knowing  that  BailUe  teas  pre$etU  as 
one  of  the  guests.  The  captain  was  delighted  -with  what  he  heard ;  and  learning 
that  hi*  TOltmteor  advocate  was  a  yonng  lawyer,  as  yet  without  boiinen,  who  had 
himself  been  a  tailor,  declared  to  a  friend  that  he  should  at  least  hare  <nie  Imefl  A.o- 
cordingly,  Brskine's  first  retainer  of  a  guinea  was  put  into  his  handa  the  next  day, 
and  it  never  occurred  to  him  but  that  he  was  the  only  counsel  in  the  case.  As  the 
trial  approached,  however,  he  found  there  were  four  distinguiahed  advocates  befine 
him,  and  he  also  found  they  had  so  little  hope  of  success,  tiiat  they  advised  Baillie, 
at  a  consnltatifm,  to  pay  the  costs,  and  in  this  way  escape  trial,  as  the  prosecntora 
had  kindly  proposed.  Eiskine  alone  dissented.  "  My  advice,  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"  may  savor  more  of  my  former  profusion  than  my  present,  but  I  am  against  oon- 
senting."  "  You  are  the  man  £>r  me,"  said  BaiUie,  hugging  the  yonng  -advocate  in 
his  arms ; "  I  will  never  give  up." 

The  ease  came  on  b^oie  Iiord  Mansfield  in  the  afternoon  c^November  23d,  1778. 
The  senior  counsel  of  BaiUie  consumed  the  time  till  late  in  the  evening,  in  showing 
cause  why  the  rule  should  be  dismissed ;  and  no  one  expecting  Erskine  to  come  foc^ 
ward,  the  case  was  adjourned  until  the  next  day.  The  eonrt  was  crowded  in  the 
morning,  as  the  Sdicitor  General  was  expected  to  speak  in  support  of  the  rak,  and, 
just  as  Lend  Mansfield  was  about  to  call  upon  him  to  proceed,  Brddne  n»e,  un- 
known  to  nearly  every  individual  in  the  room  except  his  Lordship,  and  said,  in  a 
mild  but  firm  tone,  "  My  Lord,  /  am  likevnse  ammdfor  the  author  of  this  s»p> 
posed  libd,  *  *  *  and  when  a  British  subject  is  brought  before  a  court  of  justice  only 
for  having  ventnied  to  attadc  abuses  whidi  owe  their  continuance  to  the  danger  of 
attacking  them,  *  •  #  I  can  not  relinquish  the  privilege  of  doing  justice  to  such 
merit,  I  will  not  give  up  even  my  share  of  the  honor  of  repelling  and  exposing  so 
odious  a  prosecution."  The  whole  audience  was  hushed  into  a  pin-fall  silence,  and 
he  then  went  (hi  to  ask  in  regard  to  his  client,  "  Who  is  he  J  What  was  his  duty? 
What  ha*  he  tmttm  ?  7b  whom  has  he  written  ?  and  what  nu^ive  induced  him 
to  write  T*  Taking  these  inquiries  as  the  heads  of  his  qwech,  he  went  on,  in  brief 
hnt  eloquent  terms,  to  show  that  Baillie,  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Hospital, 
was  bound  in  duty  to  expose  the  abuses  of  the  institution — that  he  had  written  noth- 
ing on  the  subject  but  what  was  undeniably  true — that  ho  had  written  it  for  the  in- 
formation of  tlw  Govonon  of  the  Hospital,  who  ought  to  be  infbnncd  on  such  a  sub- 
ject— and  that  his  only  motive  in  writing  had  been  the  {wotectiim  of  those  who  had 
lost  their  limbs  and  periled  their  lives  in  fighting  the  battles  of  their  oonntry.  In 
closing,  he  turned  from  Captain  Baillie  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  "  Indeed, 
Lord  Sandwich,"  said  he,  "  has  in  my  mind — "  [Mansfield  here  reminded  him  that 
Lord  Sandwich  was  not  before  the  court,  when  Etskine,  bcmie  away  by  hia  feelinga, 
instantly  broke  forth], "  I  know  he  is  not  formally  before  the  court,  but  for  that  very 
reason  I  wiU  bring  him  before  the  court .'  He  has  placed  these  men  [the  prosecn- 
tora] in  the  firont  <^  the  battle,  in  hopes  to  escape  under  their  shelter ;  but  I  will  not 
join  in  the  battle  with  them  ;  their  vices,  though  screwed  up  to  the  highest  piteh  of 
human  depravity,  are  not  of  dtgni^  enough  to  vindicate  the  combat  with  me.  I  will 
drag  him  to  light,  who  is  the  dark  mover  behind  this  scene  of  iniquity.  I  assert, 
that  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  has  but  one  road  to  escape  out  of  this  business  without 
pollution  and  disgrace,  and  that  is,  hf  publicly  disavowing  the  acts  of  the  proaecu- 
tors,  and  lettoring  Captain  Bsillie  to  his  command.  If  he  does  thu,  then  his  i^ense 
will  be  no  mcne  than  the  too  common  one  of  having  suffered  hia  own  puxmal  inter* 
eat  to  prevail  over  his  public  duty,  in  placing  his  voters  in  the  hospitid.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  he  continues  to  protect  the  prosecutors,  in  spite  of  the  eridence  of  their 
guilt,  which  has  excited  the  abhorrence  of  the  .numerous  Mi^ence  that  crowd  this 
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eourt  'i.ifhe  keeps  this  injured  man  susipended,  or  dares  to  turn  that  suspension 
into  a  removal,  I  shall  then  not  scruple  to  declare  him  an  accomplice  in  their  guilt, 
a  shamdess  oppressm;  a  disgnux  to  his  fwtifc,  avid  a  traitor  to  his  trust."  *  * 
"  Fine  and  ivpiusoniieht  !  The  man  deserves  a  palace  instead  <£  a  prison  who 
prevents  the  p^aoe,  built  by  the  public  bounty  of  his  oonntty,  fnmi  being  converted 
into  a  dungeon,  and  who  sacrifices  his  own  security  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
virtue."  Considering  all  the  circumstanceB  of  the  case,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Lord 
Cunpbell  should  pronounce  this  "  the  most  wonderful  forensic  efibrt  which  we  have 
in  OUT  annak."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  decision  was  fin  the  defendant ; 
the  mle  was  dismissed  with  costs. 

Never  did  a  single  case  bo  completely  make  the  fortune  of  any  individual.  Er< 
skioe  entered  Westminster  Hall  that  morning  not  only  in  «ctreme  poverty,  but  with 
no  reasonable  prospect  of  an  adequate  salnistence  for  years.  He  left  it  a  rich  man. 
He  received  thirty  retainers  fi«n  attorneys  who  were  present,  it  is  said,  iriiile  re- 
tiring  finm  the  hall.  Not  only  was  his  amUtion  gratified,  bnt  the  comfbrt  and  in- 
dependence of  those  whose  happiness  he  had  staked  on  his  success  as  a  lawyer  were 
secured  Ibr  life.  Some  one  adted  him,  at  a  later  period,  how  he  dared  to  face  Lord 
Mansfield  so  boldly  on  a  point  where  he  was  clearly  out  of  order,  when  he  beauti- 
fully replied,  "  I  thought  of  my  ^Idren  as  plucking  me  by  the  robe,  and  saying, 
*  Now,  father,  is  the  time  to  get  us  bread.' "  His  buuness  went  on  rapidly  increas- 
ing, until  he  had  an  annual  income  of  £12,000. 

The  next  year  he  added  to  his  reputation  by  a  masterly  defense  of  Admiral  Kep- 
pel  before  a  court-martial  at  Portsmouth.  His  eiqierience  in  naval  affairs  recommend- 
ed him  for  this  service,  and  he  performed  it  with  onabated  zeal  for  thirteen  days,  which 
were  spent  in  examining  witnesses  and  argning  points  of  order,  after  whioh  he  wrote 
out  the  speech  which  the  Admiral  read  to  the  court.  This  was  followed  by  a 
unanimous  verdict  of  acquittal ;  and  so  strongly  did  Keppel  feel  the  value  of  the 
young  advocate's  services,  that  he  addressed  him  a  note  in  tolun  his  gntiUide  oon- 
taining  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds,  adding,  "  I  shall  ever  f^mce  in  this  oma- 
mencement  of  a  friendship  which  I  hope  daily  to  im|nove."  Eiskine,  with  die  boy- 
ish hilarity  which  always  marked  his  character,  hastened  to  the  villa  of  the  Ueyn- 
oldses,  and,  displaying  his  bank-notes,  exclaimed,  "  Voila  the  non-suit  of  cow-beef,  my 
good  friends." 

He  came  into  the  House  five  years  after,  in  November,  1783,  as  a  supporter  of 
the  Coalition  minisby  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North.  Nearly  all  the  lawyers  being  on 
the  other  side,  great  reliance  was  placed  on  his  services  by  the  friends  of  the  new 
government.  But  they  were  sorely  disappointed.  His  habits  were  not  suited  to  par- 
liamentary debate.  His  understanding  was  eminently  a  legal  one ;  he  wanted  the 
stimulus  and  meonragement  of  a  listening  court  and  jury ;  and  was  embarrassed  by 
the  presence  of  sneering  opponents  ready  to  treat  him  with  personal  indignity.  His 
vanity  now  turned  to  his  disadvantage,  and  put  him  in  the  power  of  his  antagonists. 
When  he  commenced  his  maiden  q>eech,  says  Mr.  Croly,  in  his  Life  of  George  IV., 
"  Mr.  Pitt,  evidently  intending  to  reply,  sat  with  pen  and  paper  in  his  hand,  prepared 
to  catch  the  arguments  of  his  fturmidable  adversary.  He  wrote  a  word  or  two.  £r- 
skine  proceeded ;  bnt,  with  every  additional  sentence,  Fitf  s  attention  to  the  paper 
relaxed,  his  look  became  more  careless,  and  he  obviously  began  to  think  the  orator 
less  and  less  worthy  of  his  attention.  At  length,  while  every  eye  in  the  House  was 
fixed  upon  him,  with  a  contemptuous  smile  he  dashed  the  pen  through  the  paper, 
and  flung  them  on  the  floor.  En^ne  never  recovered  from  this  e^nesnon  of  dis- 
dain ;  his  voice  faltered,  he  struggled  through  the  remainder  of  his  speech,  and  sank 
into  his  seat  dispirited  and  shorn  of  his  fame."  Sheridan  remarked  to  him  at  a  later 
poiod,  "  I'll  tell  you  how  it  happens,  Eiskine ;  you  are  afraid  oi  Fitt,  and  that  is  the 
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flabby  part  of  your  cfaaiaeter."  There  was  too  much  troth  in  the  remaik.  Enkme 
ooald  bear  any  thing  bnt  eaitempt.  He  reoorered  himself^  however,  at  a  later  pe- 
riod of  life,  and  made  quite  a  number  of  very  able  and  eloquent  speecbeg ;  in  fact, 
he  would  have  stood  high  ae  a  parliamentary  orator,  if  be  had  not  bo  completely 
oatihone  himself  by  the  btillianey  of  hia  oBjxtn  in  Weatminster  Hall. 

"  As  an  advocate  in  the  fiirum,"  says  liord  Campbell,  "  I  hold  him  to  be  withont 
an  equal  in  aneient  or  modem  timei."  What  ii.  rare  in  one  of  so  brilliant  a  gaiiui, 
he  had  no  less  power  with  the  court  than  with  the  jury.  It  was  remarked  of  him, 
as  of  Scarlett,  that  "  he  had  invented  a  machine  by  the  secret  use  of  which,  in  court, 
he  could  make  the  head  of  a  judge  nod  absent  to  his  propositions ;  whereas  his  riv- 
als, who  tried  to  pirate  it,  always  made  the  same  bead  move  firom  side  to  nde."  He 
was  cwtainly  not  a  pnfbiud  lawyer,  as  the  result  of  original  investigation ;  his  sh<at 
period  of  study  rendered  this  impossible.  But  he  had  the  power  of  availing  himself 
more  completely  than  almost  any  man  that  ever  Hved,  of  the  knowledge  collected  for 
his  use  by  others.  His  speech  on  the  Rights  of  Juries,  in  Uie  case  of  the  Dean  of 
St.  Asaph,  is  univuaally  admitted  to  show  "  a  depth  of  learning  which  would  have 
dene  honor  to  Selden  «  Hale  ;**  and  so  completely  had  he  thrown  his  mind  into  the 
ease,  and  made  himself  master  of  what  black-letter  lawyers  spent  months  in  search- 
ing out  as  the  materials  of  his  brief,  that  he  poured  forth  all  this  learning,  in  his  ar- 
gument before  the  court,  with  the  freshness  and  precisiou  of  one  who  had  spent  his 
life  in  such  researches.  He  always,  indeed,  grasped  'a  cause  so  firmly,  that  he 
never  fergot  a  principle  or  a  dension,  an  analogy  or  a  faot  which  made  for  his  client, 
while  he  showed  infinite  dexterity  in  avoiding  the  difficulties  of  his  case,  and  turn- 
ing to  his  own  advantage  the  un»peoted  disdosures  which  sometimes  come  out  in 
the  progress  of  a  trial.  Nothing  eould  be  more  incorrect  than  the  idea  of  some,  that 
Erskine  owed  his  saooesi  chiefly  to  the  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  his  genius.  The 
dryest  special  pleader  never  managed  a  cause  wiUi  greater  caution.  Even  in  his 
Indian  Chief,  in  the  case  of  Stockdale  (p.  696),  a  passage  which  verges  more  toward 
poetry  than  any  thing  in  our  eloquence,  he  was  still,  as  a  writer  in  the  Edinbu^h 
Beview  r«Darks,  "f^ing  His  teay  every  step  he  took."  His  boldness  was  equal  to 
his  caution.  In  hia  defense  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  sub* 
jeot  when  assailed  \ff  the  doctrine  of  cmstaiotive  treason,  he  had  some  of  the  sever- 
est conflicts  with  the  court  which  any  advocate  was  ever  called  to  maintain.  When 
the  jury,  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  brought  in  their  verdict,  "Guilty  of  pub- 
lidiing  on^,"  which  would  have  the  effect  of  clearing  the  defendant.  Justice  Buller, 
who  jffesided,  acting  on  the  principle  then  held  by  the  court,  considered  it  beyond 
their  province  to  mdce  this  addition,  and  determined  they  shoold  withdraw  it.  Er* 
skine,  on  the  other  band,  seized  upon  the  word  the  moment  it  was  uttered,  and  de- 
manded to  have  it  recorded.  After  some  sparring  between  him  and  the  court,  he 
put  Xbz  question  to  the  foreman, ' '  Is  the  word  only  to  stand  as  a  part  of  the  verdict  ? '  * 
"  Cwtainly,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then  I  insist  it  shall  be  zecocded,"  says  Erskine. 
"  The  verdict,"  says  BuUer,  "  must  be  misunderstood :  let  me  understand  the  jury." 
"  The  jury,"  replied  Erskine,  "  do  understand  their  verdict."  Bidler.  "  Sir,  I  will 
not  be  interrupted."  Ersldne.  "  I  stand  here  as  an  advocate  for  a  brother  citizen, 
and  I  desire  the  word  mdy  may  be  reeorded."   BvUar.  "  Sit  down,  sir.  Remex- 

BEK  TOOK  DUTY,  OK  I  SHALL   S&  OBLIGSD  TO  FKOOEXD  US  ANOTHER  MANNES." 

Er^eme.  "  Yoira  Lohdshzf  hat  fbooesd  in  what  hannek  tots  think  fit  ;  I  know 

KT  DVTT  AS  WELL  AS  TOUR  LoRSSHIP  KNOWS  TOURS.  I  SHALL  NOT  ALTER  MT  CON- 
DUCT." The  spirit  of  the  judge  sunk  before  tiie  firmness  of  the  advocate  ;  no  attempt 
was  made  to  cany  the  direat  into  execution. 

It  was  this  mixture  boldness  and  caution,  it  was  the  kran  sagad^  and  severe 
logie  of  Sxakinei  which  laid  the  foondatim  of  his  nniivaled  power  over  a  juiy.  It 
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was  oiring  to  these  qualitiei  that,  whm  ha  threw  into  hia  azgument  all  tlie  atzength 
of  hia  ardent  feelings,  and  all  that  beau^  and  richnees  of  illustratioiL  -which  his  glov- 
ing fancy  supplied,  no  one  ever  suspected  him  of  wishing  to  play  upon  their  passions ; 
the  appeal  was  still  so  entirely  to  their  intellect,  that  the  jury  gave  him  their  aym* 
pathies  without  hesitation  or  reserre.  And  if  he  seemed  to  digress  for  a  moment 
from  the  line  of  his  reasoning,  as  he  sometimes  did  for  the  sake  of  reliering  the  minds 
of  his  auditors,  he  still  showed  the  same  sagacity  in  turning  eTen  this  to  the  fnrUier- 
ance  of  his  argument,  for  he  always  brought  hack  with  him  from  these  excursions 
some  weighty  truth  which  he  had  gathered  by  the  way,  and  which  served  to  give 
a  new  and  startling  force  to  the  urgency  of  bis  appeal.  To  these  qualities  he  added 
a  good-hnmored  cheerfulness  in  the  most  difficult  oases,  which  put  him  on  the  best 
Utou  with  the  court  and  jury.  They  wished  him  to  sncceed,  even  when  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  that  he  must  fail.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  advantage  he  thus 
gained.  Sometimes,  under  his  management,  the  worst  cause  seemed  wholly  to 
change  its  aspect ;  as  in  the  case  of  Uadfield  (given  below),  in  which  Kenyon,  who 
presided,  showed  himself  at  first  to  be  strongly  prcgudioed  against  the  prisoner,  but 
h^  his  views  so  «ntirely  cbauiged  that,  at  the  close  of  Eisldne's  ai^ument,  he  took 
the  extraordinary  step  of  recommending  to  the  Attorney  General  not  to  proceed  in 
the  case,  but  to  allow  an  immediate  aequittaL  Only  one  tniit  more  will  be  added 
to  his  character  as  an  advocate.  He  was  uniformly  kind  to  the  younger  memben 
of  liie  profesnon.  He  was  the  last  man  m.  earth  to  iiyure  or  depress  a  rival.  'When 
Sir  James  Maekintoi^  made  his  c^brated  defense  in  the  ease  «f  Fdtier — a  case 
which  6e  might  naturally  expect,  from  his  superior  age  and  devotion  to  a  free  press, 
would  have  been  committed  to  his  oare — he  showed  no  mean  jealou^ ;  he  attended 
the  Ixial,  and,  before  retiring  to  bed  that  night,  addressed  a  note  to  the  young  advo- 
cate GExpreseing  his  warmest  admiration  of  the  defense,  aa  "<nia  (^the  most  splendid 
monuments  of  genius,  learning,  and  eloquence." 

Nine  of  Mr.  Erskine's  ablest  arguments  are  given  in  this  oollection.  It  is  unnec- 
essary here  to  dwell  upon  their  merits  or  the  circumstances  out  of  which  they  sprung : 
these  are  detailed  at  large  in  the  Introductions  which  precede  the  qieechea.  The 
writer  would  only  urge  upon  the  general  student  in  oratory  not  to  pass  over,  as  be- 
longing exclnuvely  to  the  lawyer,  the  four  great  arguments  of  Brskine  in  tiia  cases 
of  Lord  George  Gordon,  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  of  Hardy,  and  of  Hadfteld.  The 
technical  terms  are  briefly  explained  in  notes,  so  that  no  embarrassment  need  arise 
Scorn  tbis  cause.  As  qwcimena  of  acute  and  powerfal  reasoning,  enlivened  ocear 
sionally  by  glowing  eloqnence,  th^  are  among  the  finest  eSbrts  of  genius  in  our  lan- 
guage. Nothing  can  be  more  usefhl  to  our  young  orators  of  any  profession,  than  to 
make  tbemselves  perfectly  acquainted  with  ^ese  admirable  specimens  of  reasoning, 
whatever  toil  it  may  cost  them.  Such  productions,  as  Johnson  said  of  a  similar 
class  ttf  writings,  **  are  baiic  and  steel  to  the  mind." 

Ur.  Srslone,  as  already  mentioned,  came  into  ParlianiMit  in  1783,  as  the  friend 
and  supporter  of  Ur.  Fox.  He  adhered  to  him  in  all  his  reverses,  and  at  last  shared 
in  his  success.  When  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  came  into  power  in  1806,  Ei^ 
skine  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  thus  verifying  a  prediotion  which  he  made 
twenty-seven  years  before,  just  after  he  was  called  to  iko  bu,  and  which  (for  he  was 
inclined  to  be  superatitious)  he  probably  ascribed  to  some  supernatural  t^ncy. 
'*  Willie,"  said  he  to  bis  friend  William  Adam,  afler  a  long  silence,  as  they  were  rid- 
ing together  over  a  blasted  heath  between  Lewes  and  Guilford,  in  1779,  "  Willie,  the 
time  will  come  when  I  shall  be  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Star  of  the  Thistle  shall 
blaze  on  my  boaom !"  His  dream  was  now  accomplished.  But  the  office  of  Lord 
Chancellor  was  one  to  which  he  was  very  little  suited.  All  his  practice  had  lain  in 
another  direction ;  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  la^  of  property,  so  esseu* 
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tial  to  the  deciuoa  of  oases  in  chsnceiy ;  and  "  the  doctrines  which  ifferail  in  tha 
conrts  <£  equity."  as  Sir  Samuel  RcmiUy  remadced,  **  were  to  him  almost  like  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country."  He  had  always  thrown  contempt  upon  proceedings  in 
these  courts ;  and  was  sometimes  taunted  with  his  pathetic  appeal  to  Lord  Kenyoo, 
when  recommending  that  his  client  should  apply  to  chancery  for  redress  :  "  Would 
your  Lordship  send  a  yon  loved  thorn  ?"  Still,  he  endeavoied  to  gain  what 
infinmation  he  oould  on  the  snl^eot  at  his  period  of  life,  and  said  hamoronsly  to  Rom- 
illy,  who  excelled  in  this  knowledge  of  these  proceedings,  "  You  must  make  me  a 
chancellor  now,  that  /  may  ajieruxtrd  make  you  one."  Though  he  added  no  honor 
to  the  office,  he  did  not  disgrace  it.  Nme  of  his  decisions  except  one  were  ever 
called  in  Question,  and  Uiat  was  affirmed  by  the  Hooae  of  Lords.  He  prended  with 
dignity,  and  vrhm  he  retired  from  office,  as  he  did  at  the  end  of  thirteen  mcmths. 
Sir  Arthur  Figot  addressed  him  in  the  name  of  the  bar,  expzessiog  "  their  grateful 
sense  of  the  kindnen  shown  them  while  he  presided." 

The  remainder  of  Erskine's  life  was  saddened  by  poverty,  and  unworthy  of  his 
early  fame.  The  usages  of  the  profession  forbade  his  returning  to  the  bar ;  the  pen- 
noa  on  which  he  retired  was  small ;  the  property  he  had  gained  was  wasted  in 
speculations ;  and  his  early  sense  of  diaracter  was  mihappily  lost,  to  some  extent,  in 
the  general  wreck  o£  his  fortunes.  He  died  on  a  visit  to  Scotland,  at  Alnumdell,  the 
residence  of  his  sister-in-law,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1823,  in  the  seven^-thiid 
year  of  hia  age. 

The  oratiHry  of  Ezakine  owed  much  of  its  impressiTenesB  to  his  admirable  delivery. 
He  was  of  the  medium  height,  with  a  slender  hut  finely-turned  figure,  animated  and 
graceful  in  gesture,  with  a  voice  somewhat  shrill  but  beautifully  modulated,  a  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  emotion,  and  an  eye  of  piercing  keenness  and  power.  "  Ju- 
ries," in  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham,  '.*  have  declared  that  they  felt  it  imjMsaiblB 
to  remove  their  looks  &om  him,  whoi  he  had  riveted,  and,  as  it  were,  fascinated 
them  by  his  first  glance  ;  and  it  used  to  be  a  common  remark  of  men  who  observed 
his  motions,  that  they  resembled  those  of  a  blood-horse  ;  as  light,  as  limber,  as  much 
betokening  strength  and  speed,  as  free  from  all  gross  superfluity  or  encumbrance." 

His  style  was  chaste,  fonnble>  and  hannonioas,  a  model  frf'gracefiil  variety,  wiUt- 
out  l^e  slightest  mannerism  or  straining  after  effect.  His  rhythmus  was  be«ntifnl ; 
that  of  the  passage  containing  his  Indian  Chief  is  surpassed  by  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  our  language.  His  sentences  were  sometimes  too  long — a  fault  which  arose  from 
the  closenees  and  continuity  of  his  thought.  - 

The  exordium  with  which  Eiddne  introduced  a  speeeh  vras  always  natural,  in- 
genious, and  highly  appropriate  ;  none  of  our  orators  have  equaled  him  in  this  reqwet 
The  arrangement  of  the  matter  which  £)llowed  was  highly  felicitous ;  and  he  had 
this  peculiarity,  which  gave  great  unity  and  force  to  his  arguments,  that  "  he  pro- 
posed,"  in  the  words  of  another,  "  a  great  leading  principle,  to  which  all  his  effivts 
were  referable  and  subsidiary — which  ran  through  the  whole  of  his  address,  govern- 
ing and  elucidating  every  part.  As  the  principle  was  a  true  one,  whatever  mig^t 
be  its  application  to  that  particular  case,  it  gave  to  his  whole  speech  an  air  of  hon- 
esty and  sincerity  which  it  was  difficult  to  resist." 

'  Thfl  Rev.  Dr.  Enimoas,  one  of  the  acateet  reawnen  among  the  divines  of  New  England,  was  bc- 
cuBtomed  (as  the  writer  is  directlj'  informed)  to  read  the  MaMachosetts  Re  porta  as  they  came  oat, 
fijT  the  pleasure  and  benefit  thejr  afiiHrded  him  as  specimens  of  powedol  reasoDing.  Woold  not  oar 
jonng  diviiuB  find  Htnilar  benefit  from  the  stody  of  great  legal  aigoiMntt  like  these  of  Enkioet 
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OF  KB.  ERBXUfE  IK  BEHALF  OF  LORD  GEORGE  G<»lDON  WHEH  INDICTED  FOB  HIGH  TBEASOH, 
DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  COURT  OF  THE  EING'S  BENCH,  FEBRUARY  S,  ITBL 


Lord  Gkorge  Gordoh,  a  member  of  the  Hoaie  orCommona,wu  s  yonng  Scottiih  DO^lemui  of  weak 
intellect  and  enthaiiutic  feelingt.  He  had  been  choten  president  of  the  Protsatant  ABCuciation,  whose 
object  waj  to  procure  the  repeal  of  Sir  George  Saville'i  bill  in  favor  of  the  Catholica.'  Id  thii  capacity, 
h«  directed  the  aaaociation  to  meet  him  in  St.  Geor^e'a  Fielda,  and  proceed  thence  to  the  Fariiament 
Houas  with  a  pett^n  for  the  repeal  of  the  bill.  Accordingly,  about  forty  tbooiand  penoiu  of  the  middling 
daaaea  aaiembled  on  Friday,  the  2d  of  Jane,  1780,  aad,  after  ibnuing  a  proceaaion,  moved  fiwward  till 
they  blocked  op  all  the  aveanea  to  the  Home  of  Comntons.  They  had  no  ansa  of  any  kind,  and  were 
moit  of  them  orderly  in  tbeir  oondact,  thoagji  indindaala  among  them  uuolted  aome  memhera  at  both 
Hooaei  who  were  paaaing  into  die  bailding,  reqniriiig  them  to  pot  hlne  cockadea  on  lhair  hata,  and  to  cry 
"No  Popery!" 

Lord  Geoi^e  preaented  the  petituMi,  bat  the  Honae  refoaed  to  consider  it  at  that  time,  by  a  vote  of  198 
to  6.  The  mnititnde  now  became  diaorderiy,  and  after  the  Hooae  adjonmed,  bodiea  of  men  proceeded 
to  demolish  the  Catholic  chapels  at  the  residences  of  the  foreign  miniaters.  From  thta  moment  the  whole 
affair  chani^ed  ita  character.  Desperate  men,  many  of  them  thieves  aitd  robbers,  took  the  lead.  Not  only 
were  Catholic  chapels  aet  on  fire,  bet  the  London  pristHis  were  broken  open  and  destroyed ;  thirty-six 
fires  were  biasing  at  one  time  daring  the  night;  the  town  waa  for  some  days  completely  in  the  power 
of  the  maltitode ;  Lord  Maoafield's  booae  waa  destroyed ;  the  breweries  and  distilleries  were  broken 
open,  and  the  mob  became  infuriated  with  liquor  i  and  lor  a  period  there  waa  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  whole  of  the  metropolis  might  be  made  one  general  scene  of  conflagration.  The  military  were  at  laat 
called  in  from  the  coon  try,  and,  after  a  severe  conflict,  the  mob  waa  pot  down ;  but  not  sntil  nearly  five 
hundred  pentoa  had  been  kiUsd  or  woanded,  achaive  of  ttose  who  peiiahcd  tarn  the  eSfeota  of  intoxi- 
cation. 

The  government  had  been  taken  by  sorprise:  no  adequate  pmviaion  was  made  to  guard  agsinat  vio- 
lence ;  and,  aa  the  riots  went  on,  all  authority  for  m  time  aeeined  to  be  paralyzed  or  extinct.  When  order 
waa  attest  restored,  the  magistrates,  as  is  common  with  those  who  have  neglected  their  daty,  endeavored 
to  throw  the  blame  on  othera — thay  reaolved  to  znake  Lord  Geoige  Gordon  their  scapegoat  He  waa  ac- 
cordingly arraigned  ior  high  treaaoo  ;  and  such  was  tlie  excitement  of  the  pnblic  mind,  such  the  eager- 
ness to  have  aome  one  paniriied,  that  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  made  the  victim  of  pnhlie 
reaentment.   It  waa  happy  for  Um  that.  In  addition  to  Ur.  (afterward  Lord)  Kenyon,  hia  aenior  coaoael, 

•  man  of  sonnd  mind,  hot  wholly  deadtnto  of  eloquence,  be  had  choaeo  Ur.Brdtine,  aa  a  Scotchman,  to 
wSA  in  hia  defenae.  It  wai  the  meiu  probably  of  saTing  bla  Hfo. 

The  Attorney  Qenentl  opened  Uie  eaaa  in  bdialTof  Aa  Crown,  contending  (1.)  That  tits  prisoner,  in  as- 
Hmblingthe  nnhltade  roood  the  two  Honaet  of  Pariinment,  waa  gnilty  of  high  treason,  ifba  did  ao  with 

•  view  to  overawe  and  intlmUats  tlie  Logialatare,  and  enforce  hia  parposes  by  nnnben  and  violence  (a 
doctrine  fully  confirmed  1^  the  oonrt) ;  and  (S.),  ^at  die  overt  acta  proved  might  be  biriy  eontirwed  into 
neb  a  design,  and  were  the  (nly  evldance  by  which  a  traitorona  intmtioti,  in  anch  a  cue,  ooold  be  shown. 
When  the  evidence  Ibr  the  Crown  waa  received,  Mr.  Kenyon  addreaaed  the  jury  in  behalf  of  Lord  Oeoige 
GerdcKi,  but  in  a  manner  ao  ineffldent  that,  whan  he  tUt  down,  "  Ae  friends  <tf  Lord  Oeorge  were  in  an 
■gony  of  apprebenaion."  According  to  the  uanal  practice,  Mr.  Enkine  should  now  have  fbUowed,  befcre 
the  examination  of  hia  client's  witneaaea.  But  be  adnritly  diaoged  the  order,  doming  aa  a,  prinlrge  of 
tfie  priaoner  (for  which  ha  adduced  a  precedent)  to  have  the  evidence  in  his  favor  received  A  once.  Hia 
oliject  was,  by  meeting  Ae  evidence  of  die  Crown  with  that  of  Lord  Oeorge'a  witnesses  as  eariy  w  po»- 
■ibie,  to  open  Kwqr  fi>r  being  beard  with  more  favor  by  the  jniy,  and  ef  commenting  upon  the  evidence  on 
hotk  sides  as  compared  togethw.  ^Hie  Rev.  Ur.  Uiddleton,  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Aaaodaika, 
■wore  that  be  bad  watched  the  priMMier'a  condoct,  sad  that  be  Rppeared  to  be  ahraya  actuated  by  the 
greatest  kiyal^  to  die  King  and  attachment  to  the  Coastitation— diet  hb  speeches  at  die  meedi^  of 
the  Msociatioa,  at  CoachmakenT  Hall,  never  contained  aa  expreaaion  tending  directly  or  indirectly  to  a 
npeal  ti  the  bill  by.faree  that  he  desired  the  people  not  even  to  carry  sticks  in  die  pnceasim,  and 
Ik^nied  diat  riotous  parsons  might  he  delivered  to  the  constables.  Mr.  Bvans,  an  eminent  ani^eoi^  de- 
clued  that  ha  saw  Lord  Geo^  Gordon  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  divisions  in  St.  Geotge's  Fielda,  and 
that  iti^ipaared&Dmhis  ooodoct  aad  expresaiona  that  he  wished  and  endeavored  to  prevent  all  disorder. 


■  The  reader  has  ahready  aeen  Mr.  Burke's  adodrabla  expositioB  of  the  reasons  fhr  Sir  George  Savina*! 
bill,  in  Us  speech  at  Bristol,  pages  !»»-310. 
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ThiB  was  confinuetl  by  othen ;  uid  it  wu  proved  by  deciaive  evidence  that  the  bulk  of  die  people  noad 
the  P&rlitunent  House  and  in  the  lobby  were  not  members  of  the  AsiociatioD,  bat  idlen,  viptboods,  and 
pickpocketa,  who  had  thnut  tbemaelvea  in ;  so  that  the  persona  who  insulted  the  memben  were  of  a  tota^ 
different  class  from  those  who  formed  the  original  procession.  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  swore  that  be  took 
the  prisoner  home  from  the  Honse  in  bis  carriage ;  that  great  multitudes  sorroimded  Lord  George,  in- 
qulring  the  fata  of  the  petition ;  that  be  answered  it  was  paceitain,  and  eamatijr  entreated  tkem  io  rOin 
to  tiuir  homtt  and  be  qfiet. 

The  srideDee  was  not  ckwed  nntn  after  midniglit,  when  Mr.  Bnkina  addressed  die  jnry  in  U>e  foDow- 
ing  speedi.  Lord  Campbell  iiyi  qI  it,  "  Begolarty  Mined  to  dw  ptDfoaaka  of  the  law — ha^^ng  [vactioed 
tfaif^  yean  at  the  bai^aTingbeenAttomeyQeDeral  above  seven  Tean— having  been  present  at  many 
bials  for  high  Ceuon,  and  having  cnndncted  several  myself— I  again  pamse,  with  increwied  artODishmestt 
and  delight,  the  speedi  delivered  on  diis  occasioii  by  him,  who  had  recently  thrown  aside  the  acariet  oni- 
§3na  of  a  sahaltem  in  ti»  amy,  which  he  had  sahstituted  tor  Uie  blue  Jacket  of  a  uidslnpDnn,  thniit 
apoD  him  whUe  be  was  a'acbobl-bcqr>  Here  I  find  not  only  great  acateness,  poweriU  reaaoniBg,  eadmn- 
aalic  leal,  and  boning  eloqoenoe,  bat  tbe  most  masterly  view  ever  given  at  the  Knglirti  law  of  liigb  tn»- 
■OD,  the  fbondation  cf  all  onr  liberties."— Zmi  oftke  CkatieeUon,  toL  vL,  page  MS. 

SPEECH,  &0. 


Gbictlbmbh  ovthb  Jdbt, — Mr.Eeiiyoahav-  i 
ixDRiiiin:  ing  informecl  the  court  that  we  pro- 
imcv^u^  po9®  to  call  no  other  witnesses,  it  is 
artiwpti«M«r.  now  my  duly  to  address  myself  to  yon 
as  counsel  for  the  noble  prisoner  at  the  bar,  the 
whole  evidence  being  closed.  I  ose  the  word 
clc*t€l,  because  it  certainly  is  not  finished,  since 
I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  seat  in  which  I 
•at,  to  disentangle  myself  from  the  volumes  of 
men's  names,  which  lay  there  under  my  feet, 
whose  testimony,  had  it  been  necessary  for  the 
defense,  would  have  confirmed  all  tbe  facts  that 
are  already  io  evidence  before  yon.' 

Gentlemen,  I  feel  myself  entitled  to  expect, 
iBMpoMdoa  both  from  yoo  and  from  the  court,  the 
toihaipnkw.  greatest  indolgence  and  attention.  I 
am,  indeed,  a  greater  ol^t  of  yoor  compassion 
than  even  my  noble  friend  whom  I  am  defending. 
&  rests  aeenre  in  oonsciotis  innooeaeet  and  in  die 
well-pkoad  usuranoe  that  it  ean  sofler  na  stain  in 
your  bands.  Not  so  with  mb.  I  stand  before  yoo 
a  troubled,  I  am  afrud  a  gttUty  man,  in  having 
ptemuned  to  accept  of  the  awful  task  which  I  am 
now  called  upon  to  perform — a  task  which  my 
learned  friend  who  ^mke  before  me,  tboogh  he 
has  justly  risen,  by  extraordinary  capaci^  and 

>  Mr.  Enkine  shows  great  dexterity  in  taming  a 
dtglit  circnmstance  at  &e  opening  ol  his  speech, 
into  a  means  of  impreasing  the  Jnry  from  the  firvt 
with  a  sense  of  bis  dient's  innocence.  He  bad  sat 
tirns  &r  in  tbe  front  row,  with  large  files  of  papers 
at  bis  feet,  bat  he  now  stepped  back  to  obtain  great- 
er freedom  of  movement ;  and  this  be  reproieata  as 
done  to  escape  from  "  tbe  vtdomes  of  men's  names" 
who  stood  ready  to  confirm  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
LordOordonl  Sothenextparagraphttboaghinfonn 
a  plea  for  indnlgence  to  hlinaelf  as  a  yonng  speaker, 
is  in  fact  tbe  strongest  possible  assnmpdon  of  tbe 
prisoner's  innocence,  since  the  guitt  referred  to  ctm- 
siated  in  bis  venturing  to  endiuiger,  by  his  inexpe- 
rience, tbe  cause  of  one  who  stolid  secure  himself 
"In  conscions  innocence."  There  is  hardly  any 
thing  fijT  which  Hr.  Brskioe  deserves  more  to  be 
Mndied,  tban  his  tiias  making  every  eircamstanee 
eonsphw  to  pfodnce  the  desired  impreukm.  AH  is  so 
easy  and  oatanJ,  that  men  never  think  of  it  as  the 
result  of  design  or  premeditation,  and  faere  lies  his 
ennsnmmala  skill  as  an  advnoata. 


I  experience,  to  tbe  highest  rank  in  Us  professiia, 
has  spoken  of  with  that  distrust  and  difGdeoce 
which  becomes  eveiy  Christian  in  a  cause  of 
blood.  If  Mr.  Kenyon  has  such  feelings,  think 
what  mine  must  be.  Alas  I  gentlemen,  who  am 
I  ?  A  yonng  man  of  little  experience,  unused  to 
the  bar  of  crimiaal  courts,  and  sinking  under  the 
dreadful  consciousness  of  my  defects.  [  have, 
however,  this  consolation,  that  no  ignorance  nor 
inattention  on  my  part  can  possibly  {Movent  yon 
from  seeing,  under  the  direction  of  the  Judges, 
that  the  Crown  has  established  no  ease  of  treason. 

Gentlemen,  I  did  expect  that  the  Attorney 
General,  in  opening  a  great  and  sol-  -■ — ihh^r 
emn  state  prosecution,  would  have  at  ^^Zl^aHtX 
least  indulged  the  advocates  for  tbe 
prisMier  with  his  notions  on  the  law,  as  applied 
to  the  oase  befixe  you,  in  less  geaeral  teim.' 
It  is  very  eonunon,  indeed,  in  litUe  dvil  actko^ 
to  make  BDoh  ohsimrs  iitfrodnctions  by  vny  uf 
trof.  Bat  in  oriminal  casea  it  is  nnasual  and 
unboooraing ;  because  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
reply,  even  where  no  witnesses  are  called  by  tbe 
prisoner,  gives  it  thereby  the  advantage  of  re- 
plying, without  having  givm  scope  for  obeerva^ 
tions  on  the  principles  of  tbe  opening,  with  which 
the  reply  must  be  consistent. 

One  observation  he  has,  however,  made  oo  tbe 
subject,  in  the  truth  of  which  I  heart-  cimum  a 
ily  concur,  viz.,  that  the  crime  of  which  *"™* 
the  noble  person  at  your  bar  stands  acciised,  is 
the  very  highest  and  most  atrocious  that  a  mem- 
ber of  civil  life  can  possibly  commit ;  because  it 
b  not,  like  all  other  crimes,  merely  an  injury  to 
society  from  the  breach  of  some  of  its  reciprocal 
relations,  but  is  an  attempt  utterly  to  dissolve  and 
destroy  society  altt^etber. 

In  nothing,  therefere,  is  tbe  wisdom  end  jnslioe 
of  our  laws  so  strongly  and  eminently  HaMtkm 
manifested  as  in  the  rigid,  acconte, 

>  The  reader  can  not  fail  to  remark  how  admiinr 
Uy  one  tboo^t  grows  oat  of  snotfaOT  in  die  ttasot- 
tioo,  all  of  them  important  and  all  preparing  tbe  misd 
to  be  deeply  interested  In  the  dbcoasioa  of  die  sab- 
ject  to  which  it  leads,  the  nature  of  high  treason. 
Tbe  same  chancteristio  runs  throoglioat  the  whole 
sneed). 
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oaatioiu,  ea^ liut)  uneqnivooal  definituHt  of  'what 
thall  eonstttnte  this  bigb  ofieue.  For,  high 
treason  consisting  in  the  breach  and  fBssototion 
of  that  allegiance  irtuch  binds  society  together, 
if  it  were  left  ombigaons,  ancertain,  of  ondefined, 
all  the  other  lavs  established  for  the  personal  se- 
curity of  the  sobject  woold  be  utterly  useless  ; 
since  this  offense,  whioh,  from  its  nature,  is  so 
capaUe  of  being  created  and  judged  of  by  the 
rales  of  political  expediency  on  the  spar  of  the 
occasion,  would  be  a  rod  at  will  to  bruise  the 
most  virtuous  members  of  the  community,  when- 
ever virtue  might  become  trouUesome  or  obnox- 
ious to  a  bad  government. 

Injuries  to  the  persona  and  properties  of  oar 
ajHiHtwiM  D^libMi)  CQOiidered  as  iodtvidoals, 
oTijiuoy  a  which  are  the  suUeets  of  all  other 
cnmmal  proseentions,  are  not  only 
C!^ble  of  greater  precision,  but  the  powers  of 
the  state  can  be  but  niely  interested  in  strain- 
ing them  beyond  their  legid  interpretattoo.  But 
if  treason,  where  the  government  is  directly  of- 
fended, were  left  to  the  judgment  of  its  ministers, 
withont  any  boundaries — nay,  without  the  most 
broad,  distinct,  and  inviolable  boundaries  marked 
out  by  the  law — there  conld  be  no  public  free- 
dom. The  condition  of  an  Englishman  would  be 
no  better  than  a  slave's  at  the  foot  of  a  Snltan ; 
since  there  is  little  difference  whether  a  man  dies 
by  tbe  stroke  a  saber,  without  the  forms  of  a 
trial,  or  by  tbe  most  pompous  ceremonies  of  jas- 
tice,  if  the  crime  could  be  made  at  pleasure  by 
tbe  state  to  fit  the  fact  that  was  to  be  tried. 
Would  to  God,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  that  this 
were  an  observation  of  theory  alooe,  and  that  the 
page  of  our  history  was  not  blotted  with  so  many 
mdancholy,  disgraceful  proofs  of  its  truth  1  But 
these  proob,  melancholy  and  disgracefal  as  they 
are,  have  become  glorious  monaments  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  fathers,  and  ought  to  be  a  theme 
of  rejncing  and  emulation  to  us.  For,  from  tbe 
mischiefs  constantly  arising  to  the  state  from  ev- 
ery extension  of  the  ancient  law  of  treason,  the 
ancient  law  of  treascxi  has  been  alwap  restored, 
and  the  Constitution  at  different  periods  washed 
clean;  thongb,  unhappily,  with  the  blood  of  op- 
pressed and  innocent  men. 

I.  When  I  speak  of  the  ancient  law  of  treason, 
Rich  trauot  I  mean  the  venerable  statute  of  King 
"•^■^  Edward  the  Third,  on  which  the  in- 
dictment yon  are  now  trj'ing  is  framed — a  stat- 
ute made,  as  its  preamble  sets  forth,  for  the  more 
precise  definition  of  this  crime,  which  has  sot, 
by  tbe  eommon  law,  been  sufficiently  explained ; 
and  consisting  of  diflerent  and  distinct  members, 
tbe  plain  oDextended  letter  of  wluoh  was  thoaght 
to  be  a  Buffioient  protection  to  the  person  and 
honor  of  tbe  Sovereign,  and  an  adequate  security 
to  the  laws  committed  to  his  execution.  I  shall 
mention  only  two  of  the  number,  the  others  not 
being  in  the  remotest  degree  applicable  to  the 
present  accusation.'  

■  In  this  statement  of  tbe  law  of  treuon,  peifeotly 
fair  and  accurate  as  it  ii,  there  is  one  thing  which 
marks  tbe  coniommate  skill  of  Mr.  Enikine.  He 
shapes  it  thranKhout  with  a  dutimet  rrfemtee  to  the 


(1.)  7h  eoH^mt  or  wtagjuc  lAs  death  iff  tiu 
King :  auch  imagination  or  purpose  of  the  mind 
(visible  only  to  its  great  Antbor)  being  mani- 
fested by  some  open  act ;  an  institution  obvioualy 
directed,  not  only  to  the  security  of  his  natural 
persm,  but  to  the  stability  of  the  government ; 
since  the  life  of  Uie  Prince  is  so  interwoven  with 
the  ConstitaticHi  of  the  state,  that  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  one  is  justly  held  to  be  rebellious 
conspiracy  against  the  other. 

(2.)  (whi9h  is  the  crime  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment) 3b  levy  war  agamtt  him  in  hit  rtalm :  a 
term  that  one  would  think  oould  require  no  ex- 
planation, nor  admit  any  ambiguous  construc- 
tion, among  men  who  are  willing  to  read  laws 
according  to  the  plain  signiflea^  ot  the  Ian* 
guage  in  which  tfaay  are  writtni ;  hot  which  has, 
oeverthalesa,  bean  an  abundant  ■onnw  aC  that 
cmHtwcMm  oavil  which  this  saorad  and  valua- 
ble act  waa  made  exfnnly  to  prerent  The 
real  meaning  of  this  branch  of  it,  as  it  is  hot- 
tomed  in  p(&y,  reason,  and  jnsUce ;  as  it  is  or- 
dained in  plain  unambigiiOQa  words ;  as  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  preoedents  of  justice,  and  illustrated 
by  the  writings  of  the  great  lighto  the  law  in 
difierent  ages  of  our  history,  I  shall,  before  I  sit 
down,  impress  upon  your  minds  as  a  safe,  uner- 
ring standard  by  which  to  measure  the  evidence 
yoa  have  heard.  At  present  I  sball  only  say,  that 
far  and  wide  as  judicial  decisions  have  strained 
the  const  motion  of  levying  vrar  beyond  tbe  war- 
rant of  the  statute,  to  the  discontent  of  some  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  professioii,  they 
hurt  not  me.  As  a  oitisen  I  may  disapprove  of 
them,  bat  as  advocate  for  the  noble  person  at 
your  bar,  I  need  not  impeach  their  authority.  For 
none  of  them  have  said  more  than  thia,  '*  that  war 
Duy  be  levied  against  the  King  in  bis  realm,  not 
only  1^  an  insurrection  to  obange  or  to  destrc^ 
the  fundamental  Constitution  of  the  govemnwnt 
itself  by  r^llioua  war  ;  but,  by  the  same  vnx,  to 
endeavor  to  sopfH'css  tbe  execution  of  the  laws  it 
has  enacted,  or  to  violate  and  overbear  the  pro- 
tection they  afford,  not  to  individuals  (which  is  a 
private  wrong),  but  to  any  general  class  or  de- 
scription of  the  community,  by  prtmeditattd  opm 
acti  of  violence,  hottUity,  and  force." 

Gentlemen,  I  repeat  these  words,  and  call  sol- 
emnly on  the  judges  to  attend  to  what 
I  say,  and  to  contradict  me  if  I  mis-  '"«'"««»■ 
take  tbe  law,  "  By  prtmtdiiated  open  acti  of  vio- 
lence, koetility,  and  force,''*  notUng  equivocal, 
nothing  ambiguous,  no  intimidations  or  overaw- 
ings,  which  signify  nothing  preoise  or  certain  (be- 
cause what  frightnu  me  man  or  set  <rf  men  may 
have  no  efleet  upon  another),  but  that  whitii 
eon^tt  and  cwrtes   open  vialawe  and  force. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  not  only  the  whtde  text ;  bnt 
I  submit  it  to  tbe  learned  judges,  under  whose 
correotion  I  am  happy  to  speak,  an  aooorate  ex- 


facti  of  tie  eau,  as  they  were  afterward  to  come 
oat  in  evidence.  The  points  made  most  pnuninent 
are  the  points  he  had  ocoanoa  afterward  to  nse. 
Thus  tbe  jury  were  prepared,  withoot  knowing  it, 
to  look  at  ttie  eridence  under  aspects  &Torable  to 
tbe  prisoner. 
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pUnotion  of  the  statute  of  treaeon,  as  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  present  subject,  takan  in  its  utmost 
extent  of  judicial  constructioD ;  and  which  yon 
can  not  but  see,  Jiot  only  in  its  letter,  bat  in  iu 
most  strained  slgnifloation,  is  confined  to  acts 
which  imtnediattli/,  optf^y,  and  mtambiguoiuly 
strike  at  the  very  root  aod  being  of  government, 
and  not  to  any  other  oflensei,  however  injurioas 
to  its  peace. 

Such  were  the  booDdaries  high  treason 
AD  Htoo^i  to  nuAad  oot  in  the  reign  o(  Edward 
the  Third ;  and  as  often  aa  Uw  vices 
It  "(>■■■■<  of  princes,  aasiated  by  weak  sab- 
missive  Pariiamenb,  ezteiided  itate  ofleoaea  be- 
yond the  strict  letter  of  that  act,  so  often  the  vir- 
toe  of  better  princes  and  wiser  Parliaments 
broaght  them  back  again.  A  long  list  of  new 
treasons,  accumulated  in  the  wretched  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second,  from  which  (to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  act  that  repealed  them)  "  no  man 
knew  what  to  do  or  say  for  doubt  of  the  pains  of 
death,"  were  swept  away  in  the  first  year  of 
Henry  the  Fourth,  bis  successor  j  and  many  more, 
which  had  again  sprung  up  in  the  following  dis- 
tracted arbitrary  reigns,  patting  tumults  and  riots 
on  a  footing  with  armed  rebellion,  were  again  lev- 
eled in  the  first  year  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  stat- 
ute of  Edward  made  once  more  tlw  standard 
traasona.  The  acts,  indeed,  for  secnrii^bia  pres- 
ent Hajeety'a  iUuatriooa  Hooee  fram  ^  machi- 
nations of  those  very  Fapisla,  who  are  now  io 
highly  in  favor,  have,  siace  that  time,  been  added 
to  the  list  But  these  not  being  applicable  to  the 
present  case,  the  ancient  statute  is  still  our  only 
guide ;  whiob  n  so  plain  and  simple  in  its  object, 
so  explieit  and  correet  in  its  terms,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  intrinsic  error;  and  the  wiadom  of  its 
authors  has  shot  the  door  against  all  extension 
of  its  plain  letter ;  declaring,  in  the  very  body  of 
the  act  itself,  that  nothing  out  of  that  plain  letter 
should  be  brought  within  the  pale  of  treason  by 
inference  or  conatruction,  but  that,  if  any  such 
cases  happened,  they  should  he  referred  to  the 
Parliament. 

This  wise  restriction  has  been  the  subject  of 
iVwfMhe-  much  just  euloginm  by  all  the  most 
^IXS^  celebrated  writers  on  the  orbninal 
-"•x^-  law  of  England.  Lord  C<^  laya 
the  Parliament  that  mule  it  was  on  that  aooooBt 
called  BtnediOvm,  or  Blessed ;  and  the  Uttned 
and  virtuous  Judge  Hale,  a  bitter  enemy  and  op- 
poser  of  constructive  treason,  speaks  of  this  sa- 
cred institution  with  that  enthusiasm  which  it 
can  not  but  inxpire  in  the  breast  of  every  lover 
of  the  jnat  privileges  of  mankind. 

Gentlemen,  in  these  mild  days,  when  juries 
Definiinn  ^  judgBs  SO  independent, 

piMiauw  perhaps  all  these  observations  might 
prwDtcw.  ^nyg  i^gi,  gpiygd  „  „nnecessary.  But 
they  can  do  no  harm  ;  and  this  history  of  treason, 
SO  honorable  to  England,  can  not  (even  imper- 
fectly as  I  have  given  it)  be  unpleasant  to  En- 
glishmen. At  all  events,  it  can  not  be  thought 
an  inapplicable  introduction  to  saying  that  Lord 
George  Gordrai,  who  stands  before  you  indicted 
for  that  crime,  ia  not,  can  not  be  guilty  of  it,  un- 


less he  has  levied  war  against  the  King  in  his 
realm,  contrary  to  the  plain  letter,  spirit,  and  in- 
tention of  the  act  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Edward 
the  Third— to  be  extended  by  no  new  or  occa- 
sional constrnctiqn,  to  be  strained  by  no  fancied 
analogies,  to  be  measured  by  no  rules  of  politic- 
al expediency,  to  be  judged  of  by  no  theory,  to 
be  determmed  by  the  wisdom  of  no  individnal, 
however  wise,,  but  to  be  expounded  by  the  sim- 
ple, genuine  ^tter  of  the  law. 

Gentlemen,  the  only  overt  act  charged  in  the 
indiotmeDt,  is  the  aeeembling  the  mul-  ^  ^,-mmu 
titude,  which  Wft  all  of  us  remember  g^J^  ** 
went  up  with  the  petition  of  the  As-  ■Mtn^^T 
sociatfld  Protestants,  on  the  second 
day  of  last  June.    In  addressing  myself  to  a  hu- 
mane and  sensible  jury  of  Englishmen,  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizm,  more 
especially  under  the  directitm  of  a  court  so  filled 
as  this  is,  I  tnist  I  need  not  remind  you  that  the 
purposes  of  that  mnltitude,  as  originally  assem- 
bled on  that  day,  and  the  purposes  and  acts  of 
him  who  assembled  them,  are  the  sole  (Ejects 
of  investigation.    All  the  dismal  conseqoences 
which  followed,  and  which  naturally  link  them- 
selves with  this  subject  in  the  firmest  ninds, 
must  be  alt(^ether  cut      and  abstracted  from 
your  attention,  further  than  the  evidence  war- 
rants their  admisaiao.    If  the  evidence  had  been 
co-ezMnsttw  witfi  these  consequeuces ;  if  it  had 
been  proved  that  the  came  multitude,  under  the 
direction  of  Lord  Geoi^  Gordon,  had  afterward 
attacked  the  Bank,  broke  open  the  prisons,  and 
set  London  in  a  conflagration,  I  should  not  now 
be  addressing  you.  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe 
that  I  am  neither  ao  foolish  as  to  imagioe  I  could 
have  defended  him,  nor  so  profligate  to  wish  it 
if  I  could.    But  when  it  has  appeared,  not  only 
by  the  evidence  in  the  cause,  but  by  the  evidence 
of  the  thing  itself — by  the  issues  of  life,  which 
may  be  called  the  evidence  of  Heaven  —  that 
these  dreadful  events  were  either  entirelv  un- 
connected with  the  assembling  of  that  multitude 
to  attend  the  petition  of  the  Protestants,  or,  at 
Uie  very  worst,  the  unforeseen,  undesigned,  un- 
abetted,  and  deeply  regretted  consequenees  of 
it,  I  oonfesa  the  aerionaneas  and  solemnity  of  this 
trial  Httk  and  dwindle  away.   Only  abstract  frmn 
your  minds  all  that  misfortune,  accident,  and 
the  wickedness  of  others  have  hnn^ht  upon 
the  scene,  and  the  cause  requires  no  advocate. 
When  I  say  that  it  requires  no  advocate,  I  meaa 
that  it  requires  no  argument  to  screen  it  frcm 
the  guilt  of  trtfuon.    For  though  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  of  the  purity  of  my  noble  friend's  in- 
tentions, yet  I  am  not  bound  to  defend  his  pru- 
dence, nor  to  set  it  up  as  a  pattern  for  imitation; 
since  you  are  not  trying  him  for  imprudence,  for 
indiscreet  zeal,  or  for  want  of  foresight  and  pre- 
oaution,  but  for  a  deliberate  and  malicious  pre- 
determination to  overpower  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  by  hostile,  rebellious  force- 
The  indictment,  therefore,  first  charges  that 
the  multitude  assembled  on  the  2d  Tiw-»«naiM 
of  Jane  **  were  armed  and  arrayed 
inawariikamanner;"  which,  indeed, 
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if  it  had  omitted  to  t^uxga,  m  ihoald  jtot  have 
tronbted  yoo  with  any  defoue  at  all,  beoanse  no 
jodgment  oonld  have  been  given  on  so  defective 
an  iodiotmeot.  For  the  statute  never  meant  to 
pot  an  unarmed  aasetnbly  of  oitixeaa  on  a  footing 
with  armed  rebellion ;  and  the  crime,  whatever 
it  is,  most  always  appear  on  the  recwd  to  wor- 
nnt  the  judgment  of  the  ooort. 

It  IS  certainly  true  that  it  has  been  held  to  be 
What  enuti  matter  of  evidence,  and  dependent  on 
udiAjlai'  circomstanceB,  what  numbers,  or  spe- 
oies  of  equipment  and  order,  though 
not  the  regul&r  eqalpmeot  and  order  of  soldiers, 
shall  oonstitnt*  an  army,  so  as  to  maintain  die 
averment  in  the  indictmeot  a  vrarlihe  amy  j 
and,  li^wiae,  wliat  kind  violanoe,  thoogh  not 
pointed  at  the  King's  person,  or  the.adstenoe 
of  the  government,  shall  be  ooostnied  to  be  vrar 
agaiast  the  King.  But  as  it  has  never  yet  been 
maintained  in  argoment,  in  any  eoort  <^  the 
kingdom,  or  even  speculated  upon  in  tfaeoiy, 
that  a  mntlitade,  without  either  weapons  ofien*- 
ive  or  defensive  of  any  sort  or  kind,  and  yet  not 
supplying  the  want  them  by  such  aots  of  vio- 
lence oa  multitudes  soffloiently  great  can  acliieYe 
without  them,  was  a  hostile  army  wiUiin  the 
etotnte;  as  it  has  never  been  asserted  by  the 
wildest  adventurer  in  constmotive  treason,  ihat 
a  multitude,  armed  with  nothing,  threatening 
notlung,  and  doing  nothing,  was  an  army  levy- 
ing war ;  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  the  evidence 
does  not  support  the  first  olwrge  in  the  indict- 
meot ;  but  tln^  on  the  contrary,  it  is  manifestly 
false — false  ia  the  knowledge  of  the  Crown, 
which  proseoQtes  it— Adse  in  the  knowledge  of 
eveiy  man  in  Loudon,  who  was  not  bed-iidden 
on  Friday  the  2d  <tf  June,  and  who  saw  the 
peaceable  demeanor  of  the  Associated  Protest- 
ants. 

Bat  yon  will  hear,  no  donbt,  from  the  Solioit- 
CwaoTDwH-  General  (for  they  have  saved  all 
MiMppiiM-  their  int^igenoe  for  the  r^ly)  that 
fury  supplies  arms ;  fiirar  amta  fniit- 
Utrat;  and  the  case  of  Damaree'*  will,  I  eup- 
pose,  be  referred  to }  where  the  people  assem- 
bled bad  no  banners  or  arras,  but  only  clubs  and 
bludgeons :  yet  the  ringlesder,  who  led  them  on 
to  mischief,  was  adjudged  to  be  guiHy  of  faigh 
treason  for  levying  war.  This  judgment  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  impeach,  for  I  have  no  time 
for  digression  to  points  that  do  wA  press  upon 
me.  In  the  case  of  Damaree,  the  mob,  though 
not  regularly  armed,  were  provided  with  such 
weapons  as  best  suited  their  misohierons  designs. 
Their  designs  were,  besides,  open  and  avowed, 
end  all  the  mischief  was  dooe  that  could  have 
been  aooomplisbed,  if  they  had  been  in  the  com- 
pleteat  annaor.  Tbey  burned  IKssenting  meeting- 
houses protected  by  law,  and  Damaree  was  tak- 
en at  their  head,  infiagrantt  dtUcto  [in  the  crime 
itself],  with  a  torch  in  bis  band,  not  only  in  the 
very  act  of  destroying  one  of  them,  bat  leading 

*  In  this  cose,  a  mob  assembled  for  the  poipon 
of  dcstrojiin$  all  Hie  Protestant  Dissentias  meeting- 
boasea,  sad  artoally  puUed  down  two. — B  8Mb  Tri- 
als, St8.   yoeter,  303. 
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on  lui  follower,  ni  permm,  to  the  oveuvd  de< 
strootioD  of  all  the  rest.  There  could,  therefore, 
be  no  doubt  of  bis  purpose  and  intention,  nor  any 
great  donbt  that  the  perpetration  of  such  purpose 
was,  firom  iu  generality,  high  treason,  if  perpe- 
trated by  such  a  force  as  distinguishes  a  felonious 
riot  from  a  treasonable  levying  of  war.'  The 
prinoipal  doubt,  therefore,  in  that  case  was, 
whether  such  an  nnormed,  riotons  force  was  war, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  j  and  on  that 
point  very  learned  men  have  difiered  ;  nor  shall 
I  attempt  to  deolde  between  them,  because  in 
this  one  point  they  alt  t^ree.  Gentlemen,  I  be- 
seech yon  to  attend  to  me  here. .  I  say  on  this 
ptHut  tbey  all  iigree,  that  it  u  the  inttntion  of 
eseenibliiig  them  which  forms  the  guilt  of  trea- 
son. I  will  give  you  the  words  of  high  author- 
ity, the  learned  Foster,  whose  private  opiuoos 
will,  no  doubt,  be  pressed  upon  you  as  a  dootriua 
and  law,  and  which,  if  taken  together,  as  all 
opinions  ought  to  be,  and  not  extracted  in  smug> 
gled  sentences  to  serve  a  shallow  triek,  I  am 
contented  to  consider  as  authority. 

That  great  judge,  immediately  after  support- 
ing the  case  of  Damaree,  as  a  levy-  -rh*  ihi««ic« 
ing  war  within  the  statute,  against  f^^?^ 
the  opinion  of  Hale  in  a  similar  case, 
namely,  the  destruction  of  bawdy-houses,*  which 
happened  in  bis  time,  says,  "  The  true  criterion, 
therefore,  seems  to  be^ — Qim  ammo  did  the  parties 
assemble? — rwith  what  intention  did  tbey  meet  ?" 
On  that  issue,  then,  in  which  I  am  supported 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  orimhial  law  at  Engiaod, 
eonoerning  which  there  are  no  praotical  prece- 
dents of  the  oonrts  that  elash,  nor  even  abstraot 
<^aionB  of  the  oloaet  thai  diSer,  I  oome  fortfa 
with  btrfdnese  to  meet  the  C^own.  For,  even 
supposing  Ant  peeoeaUe  multitude— though  not 
hoitilely  arrayed — though  without  one  specieB  of 
weapon  among  them — though  assembled  with- 
out plot  or  di^uise  by  a  public  advertisement, 
exhorting,  nay,  commanding  peace,  and  inviting 
the  magistrates  to  be  present  to  restore  it,  S 
broken — ihongb  composed  of  tbeosands  who  are 
now  standing  around  yon,  unimpesohed  and  un- 
reproved,  yet  who  are  all  principals  in  treason, 
it  such  assembly  was  treason ;  supposing,  I  say, 
this  multitude  to  be,  nevertbejese,  an  army  with- 
in the  statute,  still  the  greet  qnestion  would  re- 
main behind,  on  which  the  guilt  or  mnocenoe  of 
the  accused  must  singly  depend,  and  which  it  is 
your  exolosive  province  to.  determiae,  namely, 
whether  they  were  aasamUed  by  my  wMt  elieut 
for  the  trutoroua  purpose  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment f  For  war  most  aet  only  be  levied,  but  it 
must  be  levied  agaiist-the  Kii^  in  his  realm ;  t. 
e.,  eiUier  direetly  aguast  his  person  to  niter  the 
Constitotion  of  the  government,,  of  which  he  ,is 
the  head,  or  to  suppress  the- laws  oommitled  to 
his  execution  hy  rebtlliota  forct,.  You  must  find 
that  Lord  George  Cordon  assembled  these  men 

*  To  console  a  treasonable  levying  of  war  there 
most  be  sn  insmrection ;  Acre  must  be  force  occom- 
panying  that  iaufrection ;  and  it  most  be  fix-  ta 
object  of  ■  genersl  nstnre.  Regioa  v.  Frost,  9  Car- 
ringlOD  and  Payn^  im  •  1  Hale.  13%, 
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with  that  tmitoroMiolMtiaa.  Ton  mtm  find  not 
merely  a  riotnn,  iUegal  peUtiooing — not  «  to. 
mokiKHie,  iadeoeDt  importiuiitj  to  ieflimce  Pftr- 
liunent,  not  the  oompaUios  of  motive,  tnm  vee- 
ing  ao  great  a  body  of  pec^de  anited  in  aeatinieiit 
and  clanMcoiM  sapplioatioa— but  the  abeolata, 
nneqaivooal  eompaliian  of  ferae,  from  the  hostile 
sou  of  nomben  nailed  ia  lebellioas  ooa^iraoj 
and  anna. 

Thb  is  the  iuoe  yoo  are  to  try,  for  orimaa  of 
all  deoomiDatiooa  eomiit  wbotlj  ia  the  purpose 
of  the  hamaa  will  prodnciag  the  act.  "Aotoa 
noB  facit  ream  niai  maoa  sit  rea."  The  aot  does 
not  oooatitaie  guilt,  nnleie  tk*  mimd  be  goil^. 
This  is  the  great  text  firMn  wUeh  the  whole 
moral  of  penal  jnatioe  is  dedoced'  It  standa  at 
the  ti^  of  die  orininal  page,  throoghoat  all  the 
mlomae  of  oar  hamane  aod  aensiUe  lava,  and 
Lord  Chief  Jnatioe  Coke,  whoae  chapter  on  this 
orime  ia  the  most  authoritative  and  masterly  of 
all  hia  valoable  works,  ends  almost  every  sen- 
tem  with  an  emphatioal  rapetitioa  of  it. 

The  indictment  awsf  charge  aa  open  act,  be- 
Tto  ioMMaoe   oaose  the  parpose    the  mind,  which 

nam  open  Iqiowd  by  actUMu.  Or,  agaiQ  to  use 
the  words  of  Foster,  who  has  ably  and  acoorate- 
ly  expressed  it,  "  the  traitoroos  purpose  is  the 
treasM  j  the  overt  act,  the  means  made  use  of 
to  effectnate  the  intentions  of  the  heart."  But 
why  should  I  borrow  the  language  erf*  Foster,  or 
of  any  other  man,  when  the  langaage  <^  the  in- 
dictmeDt  itself  is  lying  before  oar  eyes?  What 
does  it  say  f  Doea  it  diraotly  ehaige  the  overt 
act  aa  in  itaalfeonstitntingt^  crime f  No;  it 
enlarges  that  the  prisooer  "  malioioosly  and  trai- 
toconaly  did  cawyais,  tmogiNe,  owl  iMUnd  to 
ram  tmd  Ir^  war  mid  rcMfw*  afotnst  tie 
JCbtg;"  this  is  the  maJroe  prepense  of  treason ; 
and  tlut  to  fUflU  and  bring  to  effect  ntck  traitor- 
OMf  compa$ting$  amd  intetttioni,  he  did,  on  the 
day  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  aotaally  assem- 
ble them,  and  levy  war  and  rebellion  against  the 
King.  Thas  the  law,  which  is  made  to  correct 
and  punish  the  wiokedneas  of  the  heart,  and  not 
the  unconscious  deeds  of  the  body,  goes  up  to 
the  fountain  of  human  agency,  and  arraigns  the 
luriting  mischief  of  the  soul,  dragging  it  to  liffht 
by  the  evidenoe  of  open  acts.  The  hostile  mind 
is  the  orime ;  and,  therefore,  untsss  the  matters 
that  are  in  evidenoe  before  you  do,  beyond  all 
doubt  or  poasibility  of  error,  oonvinee  you  that 
the  prisooer  is  a  detennioed  traitor  m  hi*  luart, 
he  is  not  guilty. 

It  ia  the  same  prindirie  vhteh  creates  all  Uie 
TbaauMit  variooa  degreea  of  homicide,  from  that 
iSb^ySX  vhioh  u  excusable  to  the  malignant 
trciiiMi.  guilt  of  murder.  The  fact  is  the  same 
ia  all.  The  death  of  the  man  is  the  imputed 
crinM;  but  the  imUmtio*  makes  all  the  difier- 
anoe;  and  he  who  killed  him  is  pronounced  a 
murderer — a  simple  felon — or  only  an  unfortu- 
nate man,  as  the  circunostances,  hy  which  his 
mind  has  been  deciphered  to  the  jury,  show  it  to 
have  been  cankered  by  deiibersJe  wickedness, 
or  stirred  up  by  sodden  passions. 


Here  an  immense  moltitode  was,  beyond  aU 
doubt,  assembled  on  the  seoood  of  t>iiiiimtIii 
Jane.  Bat  whether  am  that  aasem. 
Ued  them  be  gail^  of  high  traason, 
of  a  high  misdemeanor,  or  only  af  a  breach  of 
the  act  of  KjMtff  Charles  the  Second^  againA  txt- 
multooua  petitiming  (if  so^  an  aot  stUl  exists), 
depends  wholly  upon  the  evidence  of  his  purpose 
in  assembling  them,  to  be  gathered  by  yoo,  and 
by  yon  alone,  /torn  the  wfade  tenor  of  his  ooo- 
doot ;  and  to  be  gathered,  not  by  inference,  or 
probebility,  or  reasonable  presomptioa,  but,  in 
the  words  of  the  act,  proifiMjii  that  is,  in  the 
full,  nnening  force  of  demcostiatjon.  Toe  arm 
o^ed,  upon  your  oaths,  to  say,  not  wfaadwr  Laid 
George  Gordon  aaaemUed  the  walUtndea  in  the 
phioe  charged  ia  the  in^taiea^  for  that  is  MC 
denied;  bat  lAcAer  it  appears,  bytbefimta  pro- 
daced  in  evidence  fm:  the  Crown  when  otnfnat- 
ed  with  the  pnxds  which  we  have  laid  before 
you,  that  he  assembled  them  in  hostile  array 
and  vrith  «  hostile  mind,  to  take  the  lam  into 
his  own  bands  by  main  fiiree,  and  to  dissolve  the 
Constituti(»  of  the  government,  unless  bis  peti- 
tion should  be  Itsteaod  to  by  Parliament 

That  ia  grour  exclusive  province  to  determine. 
The  court  can  only  tell  you  what  acts  the  law, 
ia  its  general  tbe<ny,  hcdds  to  be  high  treason, 
on  the  general  assumption  that  such  acta  pro- 
ceed from  traitoroos  parposes.  Bat  they  must 
leave  it  to  your  decision,  and  to  jroars  ahMie, 
whether  the  acts  proved  appear,  in  the  present 
instance,  ttndsr  all  tha  tnreaaBStaaoea,  to  have 
aristti  firam  the  eaosas  which  form,  the  eaaeaee 
of  thia  high  orioM. 

Gentkmn,  yea  have  now  beard  the  law  of 
treason ;  fiiat,  in  the  ahatraot,  and  aec- 
ondly,  aa  it  ^>idieB  to  the  gmeral  tet. 
ares  oS  the  case;  and  yoo  have  heard  it  with  as 
much  sincerity  as  if  I  bad  addressed  you  upon 
my  oath  from  the  bench  where  the  Judges  sit. 
I  declare  to  yoa  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of 
that  great  Being  at  whose  bar  we  most  all  here- 
alWr  appear,  that  I  have  used  no  <»e  art  of  an 
advocate,  but  have  acted  the  plain  nnaflected  part 
of  a  Christian  man,  instrocling  the  consciences 
of  bis  fellow-citizens  to  do  justice.  If  I  have 
deceived  yoa  on  thia  subjwt,  I  am  myself  de- 
ceived ;  and  if  I  am  misled  through  ignoraoee, 
my  ignorance  is  inenrable,  for  I  haw  spared  no 

'  By  13  Car.  II.,  at  1,  c  5^  passed  in  ccoseqiience 
of  the  tamalts  od  the  opening  of  the  memorable  Pnr- 
liunent  of  1640,  it  is  provided  that  no  petition  to  the 
Kin^  or  eith«-  House  of  Pariioment,  for  any  aheiir 
tion  in  Chorcfa  or  State,  shall  be  atoned  hy  above 
twenty  persons,  unleu  the  matter  thereof  be  ap 
proved  by  three  joatices  of  the  peace,  or  the  m^jor 
part  of  the  grand  jary  ia  the  coonty;  and  in  Lon- 
don by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Conunoa 
Councih  nor  shall  aliy  petitimi  be  presented  by 
more  than  ten  pefSMis  at  a  tlna  Bpt  under  these 
regulations,  k  is  declared  by  die  Bill  of  lUsftts,  1 
W.  and  M.,  it  S,  c. «,  that  the  aabject  hath  a  right 
to  petition.  Lord  Mansfield  told  the  jury  tbst  the 
oonrt  wore  clearly  oT  cqiiukm  Amt  this  atatute,  13 
Car.  II..  was  not  in  any  degree  affected  by  the  BiU 
of  Higfata,  bat  was  atiU  in  ibroe.   DoagL,  ill. 
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paiiu  to  anderatutd  it.  I  am  not  stiff  in  opin- 
iooB ;  bot  beibre  I  change  any  of  tboM  that  I 
have  gnen  yoa  to-daj^  I  must  mb  lome  direot 
monament  of  jnstiee  that  oontradiol*  them.  For 
the  law  of  England  pays  do  respect  te  theories, 
however  ingeniona,  or  to  aotbon,  however  wiee*, 
and  tberelbre,  mlees  yon  hear  me  refuted  by  a 
aeries  ot  direct  precedents,  and  not  by  T^e 
dootrioe,     jroi*  mik  to  tltip  in  jMan,  JMnt  me. 

II.  Aod  now  the  most  important  part  of  oar 
Tiwc«u»H  task  begins,  namely,  the  application 
tSTfftiii?*  tbe  evidence  to  the  doctrines  I  have 
Fi»eipl»  laid  down.  For  trial  is  nothing  more 
than  the  reference  of  facts  to  a  certain  rale  of 
action,  and  a  long  reoapitalation  of  them  only 
serves  to  distract  and  perplex  the  memory,  witb- 
oot  enlightening  the  jodgment,  anless  the  great 
standard  principle  by  which  they  are  to  be  meas- 
ured is  fixed,  and  rooted  in  the  mind.  When 
that  la  done  (which  I  am  confident  has  been  done 
by  yon),  every  thing  worthy  of  obeervation  falls 
natorally  mto  its  plus,  •nd'the  remit  is  safe  and 
eenain. 

Oeotlemea,  it  k  already  in  pmof  before  yon 
bmombT  (indeed  it  is  now  a  matter  oT  history), 
SS,;^^;  thai  ao  aot  of  Parliament  paaeed  m  the 
c*^!***-  MSBioii  of  177^  for  the  repeal  of 
tun  lettriotions,  which  the  policy  of  oar  anees- 
ton  had  imposed  upon  the  Romaic  Catholic  re- 
ligion, to  prevent  its  extension,  and  to  render  its 
limited  toknition  harmless ;  restrietions,  imposed 
not  beeanse  our  ancestors  took  apon  them  to 
pFonoance  that  faith  to  be  offensive  to  God,  bat 
beoanee  it  was  incompatible  with  good  faith  to 
man — being  utterly  inconsistent  with  allegiance 
to  a  Protestant  government,  from  their  oaths  and 
obligations,  to  which  it  gave  them  not  only  a 
release,  but  a  orown  of  glory,  as  the  reward  of 
treachery  and  treason. 

It  was,  indeed,  with  astonishment  that  I  heaH 
the  Attorney  General  stigmatize  those  wise  reg- 
nlatioas  of  oar  patriot  ancestors  with  the  title  ot 
faetioos  and  oniel  impositions  on  the  ooosoienoes 
and  liberties  of  their  fellow-oitizeni.  Gentle- 
men, they  were,  at  the  time,  wise  and  salutary 
regulations  j  regulations  to  which  this  country 
owes  its  freedom,  and  his  Bfajesty  his  erown — a 
orown  which  he  wears  ander  the  strict  entail 
professing  and  protecting  that  religion  which 
they  were  made  to  repress ;  and  which  I  know 
ny  noble  friend  at  the  bar  joins  with  me,  and 
with  all  good  men,  in  wishing  that  be  and  his 
posterity  may  wear  forever.'  


•  After  the  strong  statements  of  Barko  respecting 
this  law  (see  p.  399).  the  reader  will  be  snrprised  at 
these  assertions  of  Mr.  E  nkioe.  He  was  probably  in- 
flnence^by  bii  feelings  u  a  Scotchmao  whose  snoeB- 
tDTS  had  been  cruelly  persecnted  hj  the  Catholics. 
Twenty-six  years  after,  when  Lord  Cbancellcr,  be 
was  opposed  to  allowing  Catholic  ofBceis  in  Kn^snd 
to  hold  commissions  in  the  army,  as  they  bad  been 
permitted  to  du  in  Ireland  since  1793 ;  declaring  that 
on  this  iobject  he  thought  "  religionity  snd  morally 
exactly  as  the  King  did."  He  here  gives  great 
praminsDCe  to  his  views  of  the  original  necessity  of 
the  law,  conHmii^  them  by  pointed  references  in  ttw 
tMXt  paragraph  to  the  persecntlDg  s^rit  of  Popery, 


It  is  not  my  parpoee  to  recall  to  yoar  minds 
the  fatal  effects  whieh  bigotry  has,  in  former 
dayst  prodneod  in  this  island.  I  -will  not  follow 
the  examfde  the  Crown  has  set  me,  l^  making 
an  atlaok  upon  yonr  passions,  on  sabjeeu  fbreign 
to  the  olqeot  before  yon.  I  will  not  eall  yonr  at- 
tention finuo  those  flames,  kindled  by  a  tiHaiaoos 
bAditti  (whieh  they  bam  tboagbt  fit,  in  defiance 
of  evideooe,  to  introduce),  by  bringing  before 
yonr  eyes  the  more  omel  flames,  in  which  the 
bodies  of  our  expiring,  meek,  patient.  Christian 
fathers  were,  little  more  than  a  century  ago, 
oonsaming  in  Smithfield.  I  will  not  ctJI  op  from 
the  graves  of  martyrs  all  the  precious  holy  blood 
that  has  been  spill^  in  this  land,  to  save  its  estab- 
lished government  and  its  reformed  religion  from 
the  secret  ritlainy  and  the  open  foroe  of  Papists. 
The  cause  does  not  stand  in  need  even  of  such 
honest  arts ;  and  I  feel  my  heart  too  big  voloota- 
rity  to  reoite  snch  scenes,  when  I  reflect  that 
some  of  my  own,  and  my  best  and  dearest  pro- 
genitors, from  whom  I  ghaj  to  be  deseended, 
ended  th^  imooent  lives  in  prisons  and  in  ex- 
ile, onbf  btauae  they  were  Protettanf. 

Gentleawn,  whether  the  great  lights  of  sei- 
ence  and  of  oanunaroe,  vriiioh,  sinoe  nmhwwr 
those  diigraeefU  tfanes,  have  illn. 
mineted  Earope,  may,  by  dispelling 
these  sbooking  prejudices,  have  rendered  the  Pa- 
pists of  this  day  as  safe  and  (rtnty  snl^ecto  as 
those  who  conform  to  the  national  rel^ion  sstab- 
lisbed  by  law,  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  determ- 
ine. It  is  wholly  nnoonnected  with  the  pres- 
ent inquiry.  We  are  not  trying  a  question  either 
of  divinity  or  oiril  pdicy ;  and  I  shall,  th*refi>re, 
not  enter  at  all  into  the  motives  or  merits  of  the 
act  that  prodaoed  the  Protestant  petition  to  Par- 
liament. It  vaa  certainly  tntrodaced  by  per- 
sons who  can  not  be  named  by  any  good  citizen 
withont  aflection  and  respect."  But  this  I  will 
^y,  withoot  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  was 
sadden  and  nnexpeoted ;  that  it  passed  witk  nn- 
oommoo  {vecipitation,  considering  the  raagni- 
tnde  of  the  t^eet;  that  it  nndtrwent  no  diseas- 
sion;  aod  that  the  heads  oTtbe  Chareb,  the  eon- 
stitational  guardians  of  the  national  religion, 
vrere  never  omisalted  npoa  iL  Under  such,  eir* 
oumstaaoes,  it  is  no  wander  that  many  siaoere 
Protestants  were  alarmed  ;  aod  they  had  a  right 
to  spread  their  apprehensions.  It  is  the  privi- 
lege and  the  dnty  of  all  the  subjects  of  England 
to  watch  over  their  rcligioos  and  civil  liberties, 


in  order  to  enforce  his  next  leading  thoaght ;  name- 
ly, that  the  Protestant  Association  originated  ia  JaI^ 
ifiable  feelings,  a  point  which  was  imponani  to  the 
defense  of  his  client  Tbis  mode  of  shading  one 
part  of  his  speech  to  prepare  the  way  for  and  sap- 
part  of  another,  is  one  of  the  soost  adndraUe  qaati- 
ties  of  Mr.  Brskine,  and  is  worthy  oS  being  stadied 
with  great  attention  by  the  yoang  oraton 

*  The  bill  was  broagbt  in  by  Sir  George  Saville, 
and  inppoTted,  among  others,  by  Mr  Dnnning,  Ur. 
Tbarlow,  and  Lord  Beancfaanp.  snd  passed  into  an 
act  without  any  opposiKcn  in  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
mons, and  with  very  sUghl  opposition  in  Ab  Lords, 
sad  the  Khig  was  hlwwii  to  have  been  fimmtble 
Mit 
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ud  to  appraMh  eithw  their  rqiTMentatives  or 
the  Throne  with  tbeir  fean  and  their  ooniplaints 
— a  privitege  wfaiob  has  been  booght  with  the 
dearest  blood  of  ooraooeston,  and  which  is  cos- 
firmed  to  as  by  law,  as  our  anoient  birth-right 
and  inheritance. 

SooD  after  the  repeal  of  the  act,  the  Protest- 
orifm  mi  sot  Assooiati4»  began,  anid,  from  small 
p^^um"  beginnings,  extended  over  England  and 
Afrnxmuot.  Scotlaod.  A  deed  of  assooiatioo  was 
signed,  fry  ali  Ugat  meant  to  oppose  the  growth 
of  Popery;  and  which  of  the  advocates  fbr  the 
Crown  will  stand  up  and  say  that  such  an  anion 
was  illegal  ?  Tbeir  union  «'as  perfectly  consti- 
tutional ;  there  was  no  obligation  erf*  seorecy ; 
their  transactions  were  all  public ;  a  committee 
was  s|>poiDted  for  regularity  and  correspondence ; 
and  flircolar  letten  were  sent  to  aU  the  dignita* 
riea  of  the  Church,  inviting  tbem  to  join  with 
then  in  the  prateetioa  of  the  national  religioa. 

All  thia  happened  berore  Lord  Geoi]g«  GordoD 
was  a  member  e(  or  the  most  diitnatly  ooaneet- 
ed  with  it;  fbr  it  was  not  till  Nmember,  17T9, 
that  the  London  Association  made  him  an  offer 
of  their  chair,  fa^  a  unanimous  resolation,  com- 
municatsd  lo  him,  unsought  and  unexpected,  in 
a  public  letter,  signed  by  the  secretary  in  tbe 
name  <^  the  whole  body ;  and  from  that  day,  to 
LnH  omiH  ^       committed  to  the  Tow- 

*^ii£?i.T*"    '  "^'^       ^7  y*™' 

view,  that  you  may  see  there  is  no 
blame  in  bim.  Though  all  his  be- 
havior was  unreserved  and  public,  and  though 
watched  by  wicked  men  for  jiarposes  of  venge- 
ance, the  Crown  has  totally  failed  in  giving  it 
flocfa  8  context  as  can  justify,  in  the  mind  of  any 
reasonable  oiaa,  tbe  oonclnsioa  it  seeks  to  «atab- 
lish. 

This  will  folly  appear  hereafter;  but  let  us 
EnaiMtina         ftttcnd  to  tfao  oTideoce  oo  the  part 

ofmrinafaT  Of  tbo  CrOWO. 

ibcion.  first  witness  to  sopport  thU 

proeenntion  is, 

William  Hay^— a  bankrapt  in  fortane  he  ac- 
knowledges himself  to  be,  and  I  am  afraid  be  is 
a  bankrupt  in  conscience.  Such  a  scene  i£  im- 
pndeat,  ridicnloas  inconsistency  would  have  ut- 
terly destroyed  his  credibility  in  tbe  most  trifling 
civil  suit ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  almost  ashamed 
to  remind  you  of  bis  evidence,  when  I  reflect 
Uiat  you  will  never  trnfTer  it  to  glance  across 
your  minds  on  this  solemn  occasion. 

This  man,  whom  1  may  now,  wittaoat  oflense 
or  slander,  point  out  to  you  as  a  dark  Popish 
spy,  who  attended  the  meetings  of  tbe  London 
Association  to  pervert  their  harmless  purposes, 
conscious  that  the  discovery  of  bis  character 
WDoM  invalidate  all  his  testimony,  endeavored  at 
first  to  coooeal  the  activity  of  his  zeal,  by  deny- 
ing that  he  had  aeen  any  of  the  destruative 
ioaaes  impated  to  the  Protestanu.  Tet,  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  it  came  out,  by  his  own  con- 
fession,  that  thnro  was  hardly  a  place,  public  or 
private,  where  riot  had  erected  her  etuidard,  in 
which  he  had  aoi  been ;  nor  a  hooae,  prison,  or 
Ahapel,  t3mt  w  destroyed,  to  the  demolitioo  (tf 


whioh  he  had  not  been  a  witness.  He  wai  at 
Newgate,  the  Fleet,  at  Langdale's,  and  at  Cole- 
man Street}  at  the  Sardinian  Embassador's^  and 
in  Great  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Ids  FieUs- 
Wbat  lo(^  bim  to  Coachmakers*  Hall?  He 
went  there,  as  he  told  as,  to  watch  their  pro- 
oeedings,  because  be  expected  no  good  from 
them ;  and  to  justify  bis  prophecy  of  evU,  be  said, 
on  his  examination  by  the  Crown,  that,  as  early 
as  December,  he  bad  heard  some  alannii^  re- 
publican langtiage.  What  langu^e  did  be  re- 
member? "Why,  that  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland  was  called  only  Hany  Onndas !"  Find- 
ing this  too  ridiculous  for  so  grave  an  occasioo, 
he  endeavored  to  put  some  words  about  the 
breach  <^  the  King's  corooation  oath'"  into  tbe 
prisoner's  mouth,  as  proceeding  from  himself; 
which  itisDOtorioonha  read  oatof-anold  Scotch 
boiA,  pabliahed  near  aoentnry  ago^  on  die  s^- 
cation  of  King  James  tbe  Seeood. 

Attend  to  bis  nrgas  eramiaation.  Hemasarv 
he  had  seen  Lord  George  Gwdon  at  Greenwood'a 
room  in  January;  but  when  Mr.  Kenyon,  who 
knew  Lord  George  had  never  been  there,  adnaed 
bim  to  recollect  himself,  be  desired  to  coosolt 
his  notes.  First,  he  is  positively  sure,  froni  hii 
mem(»y,  that  he  bad  seen  him  there :  then  he 
says,  he  can  not  trust  his  memory  without  refer- 
ring to  his  papers.  On  looking  at  them,  they 
contradict  him ;  and  he  then  confesses  that  be 
never  saw  Lord  George  Gordon  at  Greenwood's 
room  in  January,  when  bis  note  was  taken,  nor 
at  any  olAer  timt.  But  why  did  he  take  notes? 
He  said  it  was  because  he  foresaw  what  would 
happen.  How  fortunate  tbe  Crown  iii,  gentle- 
men, to  have  such  friends  to  collect  evidence  by 
sntkipationi  When  did  he  begin  to  take  notes? 
He  said,  on  the  2l8t  of  Februar}',  which  was  the 
fint  time  he  had  been  alarmed  at  what  he  bad 
seen  and  heard,  although,  not  a  minute  before, 
he  bad  been  reading  a  note  taken  at  Greenwood'* 
room  in  January,  and  had  swoni  that  be  had 
attended  tbeir  meetings,  from  apprehensioBs  of 
ctmaequences,  as  early  as  December. 

Mr.  Kenyon,  who  liow  saw  him  beti-ildered  in 
a  maze  of  falsehood,  and  snspecting  his  notes  to 
have  been  a  villainous  fabrication  lo  give  the  i^w 
of  correctness  to  his  evidence,  attacked  him  with 
a  shrewdness  for  which  he  teas  wholly  unpre- 
pared. Vou  remember  the  witness  bad  said  that 
he  always  took  notes  when  be  Attended  any  meet- 
ings where  be  expected  their  delilieralions  mi^ht 
be  attended  with  dangerous  coBseqaeiice^.  "  Give 
me  one  instance,"  says  Mr,  Reiiyon,  "  in  the 
whole  course  <X  your  life,  where  you  ever  took 
notes  before."  Poor  Mr.  Hay  was  thnndor- 
atruck ;  the  sweat  ran  down  bis  face,  and  his 
countenance  bespoke  despair — not  recollection  : 
"  Sir,  I  most  have  an  instance ;  tell  me  when  and 
where  Gentlemen,  it  was  now  too  late ;  some 
instance  he  was  obliged  to  give,  and,  ns  it  was 
evident  to  every  body  thti  he  had  one  still  to 
choose,  I  think  he  m^t  have  chonen  a  belter. 
'Vffe  had  tukew  notn  lU  Ou  Otmeral  JtttiiMg  of 

■*  Hay  swore  that  Lord  Oordon  had  tIccUreri  thnt 
ttte  Kiuff  had  broken  his  ooronatian  oatb. 
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fAc  Churck  of  Scotland,  tir-and-tietitty  ytart  bt- 
/ortf  I"  What  I  did  he  Rpprehend  dangeroas 
ooDseqaencM  from  the  daliberatioos  of  the  grave 
eklera  of  the  Kirk?  Were  they  levying  war 
■f^ainst  the  King  ¥  At  last^  when  he  is  called 
upon  to  asy  to  whom  be  communicated  the  in- 
tellif^ence  be  had  oollieoMd,  ihe  spy  stood  con- 
fessed indeed.  At  first  be  refused  to  tell,  saying 
be  was  bis  frieod,  and  that  he  was  not  obliged  to 
giTebimnp;  and  when  forced  at  last  to  speak,  H 
esme  ont  to  ba  Mr.  Batler,  a  gentleman  oniver* 
sally  known,  and  vho,  from  what  I  know  of  him, 
I  may  be  sure  never  employed  bim,  or  any  ether 
wfif,  beoaoH  he  is  a  nan  every  way  raspeetable, 
tnn  who  certainly  ia  not  oohf  a  IHipisi,  bat  the 
peiBon  who  was  employed  in  all  their  prooeed- 
ingi,  to  obtain  the  late  indulgences  from  Parlia- 
ment." He  said  Mr.  Batter  was  his  particular 
friend,  yet  profeswd  himaelf  ^^norant  of  bis  re- 
ligion. 1  am  sure  he  ooald  not  be  desired  to 
conceal  it.  Mr.  Butler  makes  no  secret  of  bis 
religion.  It  is  no  reproach  to  any  man  who  Urea 
the  life  he  does.  Bat  Mr.  Hay  thought  it  of 
moment  to  bis  own  credit  in  the  cause,  that  be 
himself  might  be  thouffht  a  Protestant,  unoon- 
nedeil  with  Papists,  and  not  a  Popisb  spy. 

So  ambitious,  indeed,  was  the  miscreant  of 
being  useful  in  this  odioas  obaraoter,  through  er- 
•ry  stage  of  the  cause,  that,  afker  sta3riag  a  little 
in  St.  Qeorge's  Fields,  he  ran  hone  to  his  own 
house  id  St.  Duostan's  oharch-yanl,  and  got  upon 
the  toads,  where  be  swore  be  saw  tht  very  §amt 
man  carrying  the  wry  lamc  Jtag  he  had  seen  in 
the  fields.  Gentlemen,  whether  tlie  petitioners 
employed  tlie  same  standard-man  through  the 
whole  course  of  their  peaeed)le  proeeesion  is  oer- 
tainly  totally  immaterial  to  the  canse,  bat  the  dir- 
oumstanoe  is  material  to  show  the  wickedness  of 
the  man.  "How,"  says  Mr.  Kenyon,  '*do  yon 
know  that  it  was  the  same  person  yoa  saw  in 
the  fields  7  Were  you  acquainted  with  him  ?" 
"  No."  "  How  then  ?"  "  Why,  he  looked  like 
a  brewer's  servant."  Like  a  brewtr't  ttrvant/ 
What,  were  ihey  not  all  in  their  Sunday's 
clothes?"  "Oh I  yes,  they  were  lUl  in  tbieir 
Sunday's  clothes.'*  "  Was  the  man  with  the  flag 
then  alone  in  the  dress  of  his  trade?"  "No." 
"  Then  bow  do  yoa  know  be  wh  a  brewer's  serv- 
ant ?"  Poor  Mr.  Hay  I— nothing  bat  sweat  and 
confusion  ngMnl  At  last,  after  a  heaitiUioo, 
which  every  body  tlioaght  would  have  ended  in 
his  running  out  of  oonri,  he  said,  "  be  knew  bim 
to  be  a  brewer's  servant,  btcmue  tfure  was  iome- 
thmg  particular  in  the  cut  of  hi$  real,  the  cut  of 
kit  brttchtt,  and  tht  cut  of  hit  ttockingti" 

You  see,  gentlemen,  by  what  strange  means 
villaiay  is  detected.  Perhaps  he  might  have  es- 
oi^>ed  from  me,  but  he  sunk  under  that  shrewd'- 
Doss  and  s^^city,  whioh  ability,  without  long 
habits,  does  not  provide.  Gentlemen,  you  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  forget,  whenever  yoa  see  a  man 
about  whose  apparel  there  is  any  thing  partico- 
Ifwr,  to  set  him  down  for  a  brtwr'i  ttrvant. 

Mr.  Hay  allerward  went  to  the  lobby  of  the 


■>  llr.ChariesBader,  antborofthe  Kembuscences. 


House  of  Commons.  What  took  him  there? 
He  thoaght  himself  in  danger;  and  therefore, 
says  Mr.  Kenyon,  you  thrust  yonrself  volnntarily 
into  the  very  center  of  danger.  That  would  not 
do.  Tlien  he- had  a  particular  friend,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  in  the  lobby,  and  whom  he  apprehend- 
ed to  be  in  danger.  "  Sir,  who  was  that  partic- 
iHar  friend?  Out  with  it.  Give  as  bis  name  in- 
stantly." All  in  confusion  again.  Not  a  word 
to  ny  for  himself;  and  the  name  of  this  person 
who  bad  the  honor  of  Mr.  Hay's  fnendship,  will 
probably  remain  a  secret  forever.** 

It  may  ba  asked,  are  these  oiroumstanoes  ma- 
terial ?  and  tbs  answer  is  obvioas:  thej  are 
material ;  beoaose,  when  yoq  see  a  witness  mn- 
ning  into  every  bete  and  comer  of  falsehood,  and, 
aa  fast  as  be  is  made  to  bolt  oat  <rf-  one,  taking 
cover  in  another,  you  will  never  give  credit  to 
what  that  man  relates,  as  to  any  possible  matter 
whioh  is  to  afiect  the  life  or  reputation  of  a  fel- 
low-citizen accused  before  yon.  God  forbid  that 
you  should.  I  might,  therefore,  get  rid  of  this 
wretch  alti^ether  without  making  a  single  re- 
mark on  that  part  of  his  testimony  which  bears 
npon  the  issue  yon  are  trying;  hot  the  Crown 
shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  it  all.  I  will  de- 
Fnunl  it  ctf  nothing  be  has  said.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  his  iUly  and  wickedness,  let  us  for  the 
present  take  it  to  be  true,  and  see  what  H  amounts 
to.  What  is  it  he  states  tobave  passed  at  Coach- 
makers'  Hallt  That  Lord  Oeorge  Oordoa  de- 
aired  the  muhitnde  to  behave  with  unanimity  and 
fittaness,  aS  the  Scotch  had  done.  Gentlemen, 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  Scotch  be- 
haved with  unanimity  and  firmness  in  resisting 
the  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  Papists, 
and  that  by  that  unanimity  and  firmness  they 
sacoeeded ;"  but  it  was  by  the  amttitutional 
unanimity  and  firmness  of  the  great  l>ody  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  whoee  example  Lord  George 
Gordon  recommended,  and  not  by  the  riots  and 
burning  which  they  attempted  to  prove  bad  been 
committed  in  Edinburgh  in  1778. 

I  will  tell  you  myself,  gentlemen,  as  one  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  that  there  then  existed,  and 
still  exist,  eigbtjr-AvB  societies  of  Protestants,  who 
have  been,  and  still  are,  onirormly  firm  in  oppos- 
ing every  change  in  tliat  system  of  htvt  estab- 
lished to  secure  the  Revohitioo;  and  Pariiament 
gave  way  in  Scotland  to  their  nniled  vfrice,  and 
not  to  the  fire-brands  of  the  rabble.  It  is  the  dnty 
of  Parliament  to  listen  to  the  voice  oi  the  people, 
for  they  are  the  servants  trf'  the  people.  And 
when  the  Coostitntion  of  church  or  state  is  be- 
lieved, whether  truly  or  falsely,  to  be  in  danger, 
I  hope  there  never  wilt  tn  wanting  men  (not- 
withstanding (he  proceedings  of  to-day)  to  desire 
the  people  to  persevere  and  be  firm.  Gentlemen, 
has  the  Crown  proved  that  the  Protestant  breth- 
ren of  the  London  Association  fired  the  mass* 

"  Nothing  cooid  be  finer  tbtn  the  wny  in  wfaidi 
Mr.  Srakine  aifU  this  evidence  and  detects  its  falae- 
bood. 

"  The  violent  popular  opposition  manifested  to- 
wtrd  tfaa  proposed  act  extending  the  Bobssd  Cadi* 
oUe  KeKef  Bfll  to  Scotland,  eaiiaedit  to  be  abanteed. 
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boons  ia  Seodaikl  or  Mt«d  in  rabeUkiat  oi^wsi* 
tioa  to  Imw,  u  u  to  entitlo  it  to  wrest  the  pris. 
oner's  expressioas  Into  an  ezoitation  of  rebellion 
ftgaiost  the  stale,  or  of  violence  against  the  prop- 
erties of  English  Papists,  by  setting  op  their  firm- 
ness as  an  example  ?  Certunly  not.  Tbey  have 
not  even  proved  the  naked  fact  of  such  viotenees, 
though  such  proof  would  have  called  for  no  resist- 
ance i  since  to  make  it  bear  as  rebellious  advioe 
to  the  Protestant  Association  of  London,  it  must 
have  been  first  shown  that  sooh  acts  bad  been 
perpetrated  or  enoounged  by  the  Protestaot  so- 
cietiu  ia  the  Ntenh. 

Who  has  dared  to  lay  tfab?  No  man.  The 
rabble  m  SooUaDd  certainly  did  that  whioh  has 
since  been  done  by  the  rabble  in  England,  to  the 
disgrace  and  r^roacb  of  txith  countries.  But  in 
oeiiher  ooontry  was  there  foond  ooe  mao  of  ebu- 
acter  or  condition,  of  any  destmptioo,  who  abet- 
ted such  eoormilies,  nor  any  man,  high  or  low, 
of  any  of  the  Associated  Protestants,  here  or  there, 
who  were  either  convioted,  tried,  or  taken  on  sas- 
picioa. 

As  to  what  this  man  heard  on  the  29th  of 
May,  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  proposiiioo 
of  going  up  in  a  body  to  St.  George's  Fields  to 
consider  how  the  petition  should  be  presented, 
with  Uie  same  exhortations  to  firmness  as  belbre. 
The  raaolotioa  made  on  the  motion  has  been  read, 
aad  \rtien  I  oome  to  state  the  eTtdenoe  on  the 
part  of  my  noble  friend,  I  will  show  yon  the  im- 
posubility  of  sopportrag  any  oriminni  inferenoe 
from  what  Mr.  Hay  aJterwa^.pats  in  his  mouth 
in  the  lobby,  even  taking  it  to  be  true.  I  wish 
here  to  be  aoourale  [looking  on  a  card  <»  whioh 
be  had  taken  down  his  words].  He  says:  "Lord 
George  desired  them  to  continue  steadfastly  to 
adhere  to  so  good  a  cause  as  theirs  was ;  prom- 
ised to  persevere  in  it  himself,  and  hoped,  though 
there  was  little  expectation  at  present  from  the 
Hotise  of  Commons  that  they  would  meet  with 
redress  from  their  wtUd  and  gracum*  Sovtrttgn, 
who,  no  doubt,  would  recommend  it  to  his  min- 
isters to  lepeal  it.**  This  was  all  he  heard,  and 
I  will  show  you  how  this  wicked  num  himself  (if 
any  belief  is  to  be  given  to  him)  eatvely  orei^ 
turns  aad  brings  to  the  groand  the  evideaoe  of 
Air.  Bowen,**  on  which  the  Cnnra  rests  singly 
for  the  ^root  of  wwds  whioh  are  more  diffionlt  to 
explain.  Gentlemen,  was  this  the  language  of 
rebellion  ?  If  a  moltitode  were  at  the  gates  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  comraiind  and  insist  on 
a  repeal  of  this  law,  why  encourage  their  hopes 
by  reminding  them  that  they  had  a  mild  and  gra- 
cious Sovereign  ?  If  war  was  levying  against 
him,  there  was  no  occasion  for  his  mildness  and 
gracioosness.  If  he  had  said,  "  Be  firm  and  per- 
severe, we  shall  meet  with  redress  from  the  pnt- 
dence  of  the  Sovereign,"  it  might  have  borne  a 
ditferent  coostniotion ;  because,  whether  he  was 
gracious  or  severe,  bis  prudence  might  lead  him 
to  sabmit  to  the  Daeeenly  of  the  times.  The 
n-ords  sworn  to'  were,  therefore,  perfect^  dear 
and  nnambigaooa — "-PerseTera  in  your  zeal  and 

»  The  ChapUa  of  the  House  of  CoaoMMis. 


soppUoalions,  and  yea  will  nwec  with  redress  from 
a  mild  and  graoioas  King,  who  will  recammend 
it  to  his  ministers  to  repeal  it."  Good  God  I  if 
Uiey  were  to  wait  till  the  King,  whether  from 
benevolence  or  fear,  should  direct  his  minister  to 
inBuence  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  how 
does  it  square  with  tbe  charge  of  instant  coercioo 
or  iatimidation  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  If 
the  multitude  were  assembled  with  the  premed- 
itated design  of  producing  .immediate  repeal  by 
terror  or  arms,  is  it  possible  to  suppose  thai  tbeir 
leader  woold  desire  them  to  be  quiet,  and  refer 
them  to  those  qualities  oCthe  Prince,  whi(4i,  bow- 
ever  enunentlj  they  might  beloag  to  him,  never 
oould  be  enrted  on  sabjects  in  rdtellioB  to  his 
authority  ?  In  what  a  labyrinth  of  noosense  and 
contradiotion  do  men  involve  themselves,  when, 
forsaking  the  rules  of  evideooe,  they  wonU  dt»w 
condusions  fitm  wmds  in  oontndiotion  to  lais- 
guage  and  in  defiance  of  common  sense? 

The  next  witness  that  b  called  to  you  by  tbe 
Crown  is  Mr.  Melcalf.  He  was  not  in  the  lobby, 
but  speaks  only  to  tbe  meeting  in  Coachmakers' 
Hall,  on  the  29lh  of  May,  and  in  St.  George's 
Fields.  He  says  that  at  the  former,  Lord  GeoTg« 
reminded  them  that  tbe  Scotch  had  succeeded  by 
tbeir  unanimity — and  hoped  that  no  one  who  bad 
signed  the  petition  would  be  ashamed  or  afraid 
to  show  himself  in  the  causa ;  that  he  was  ready 
to  go  to  the  gallows  (at  tt^  that  he  woold  aot 
pfeseat  the  petition  of  a  lokewarm  people ;  that 
he  deured  them  to  come  to  St.  Ge<^e's  Fielda, 
distinguished  with  bloe  cockades,  and  that  tbey 
should  be  marshaled  in  four  divisioos.  Then  ha 
speaks  to  having  sera  them  in  the  fields  in  tbe 
order  whidi  has  been  described  i  and  Lord  George 
Gordon  in  a  Qoaoh  surnnuided  by  a  vast  con- 
course of  people,  with  blue  ribbons,  forming  like 
soldiers,  but  was  not  near  enough  to  hear  wheth- 
er the  priscmer  spoke  to  them  at  not.  Sooh  u 
Mr.  Metcalf 's  evidence ;  and  after  the  atteatioo 
you  have  honored  me  with,  and  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  so  often  to  ask  again  on  tbe  same  sub- 
ject, I  shAll  trouble  yon  with  but  one  observation, 
namely,  that  it  can  not,  wiiboat  ahsnrdity,  be  sap- 
posed  that  if  the  assembly  at  Coaehmaken' 
bad  been  sooh  oons^ralors  as  they  nie  tvfn- 
settled,  their  doom  woold  have  been  cfvn  to 
struigers,  like  this  witness,  to  oome  ia  to  r^ort 
their  proceedings. 

Tbe  next  witness  is  Mr.  Anstnttbn',"  wbo 
speaks  to  the  langnage  and  deportment  of  ibe 
noble  prisoner,  both  at  Coaohnwkers'  Hall,  on 
the  29th  of  May,  and  afterward  on  the  2d  of 
June,  in  the  lobby  of  tbe  House  of  Conuncms.  It 
will  be  granted  to  me,  I  am  sure,  even  the 
advocates  of  the  Crown,  that  tins  geotleaiaa,  aot 
only  from  the  clearness  and  consistenoy  of  Im 
testimony,  but  from  bis  rank  aad  character  in  the 
world,  u  infinitely  more  wwtby  of  credit  tbaa 
Mr.  Hay,  who  went  b^ore  bira.  And  from  the 
circamstanMs  of  initatioa  and  oonfnsioa  under 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowea  iwiatnispd  Uaisdf  te 
have  beaid  and  seen,  vAat  he  told  yon  he  hceid 

"  This  geaHemsn  wsc  a  member  ofPariianaBt 
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and  M*,  I  BMj  likewise  eamrt,  wiihoot  uy  vt- 
feoM  to  tiM  leveraad  geademan,  ud  vtthiMt 
^wieg  tuf  penllel  betwew  Iheir  oedite,  tbat 
irlwra  their  Mooaau  of  ihii  triunDtioa  difler,  tbe 
prafeieooe  ia  doe  to  the  Ibnner.  Mr.  Autn^wr 
my  propwiy  prefaoed  hii  endeoee  widi  thii 
decUratioQ  :  "  I  do  not  meeo  to  tpeak  aceonttely 
to  words ;  it  is  impossible  to'  reooUoet  them  at 
this  dittanoe  of  time."  I  believe  I  hare  osed  his 
veiy  expreasiott,  and  sooh  repression  it  be* 
etune  hint  to  use  in  a  com  of  Hood,  Bat  wwds, 
even  if  they  coald  be  noonrately  remembered,  are 
to  be  admitted  with  great  reserve  and  eaation, 
when  titB  purpose  oT  the  spel^r  is  to  be  ciea*- 
nred  by  them.  They  are  transient  And  fleeting ; 
freqaently  the  eflect  of  a  sodden  traoq[iort,  easi- 
ly misimdentood,  and  often  anoonseionsly  mi»- 
repreaented.  It  may  be  the  fate  of  the  most  in- 
nocent langoage  to  a^wer  ambignous,  or  even 
malignant,  vhen  related  io  autilated,  detaobed 
passages,  1^  people  to  whom  it  is  not  addressed, 
and  who  kuaw  Bothing  of  tin  prerioos  design 
either  of  the  speaku  or  of  those  to  lAum  he 
spoke.  Mr.  Anstm&H  says  tiiat  he  heard  Lord 
George  Gordon  desire  the  petitiooers  to  aieet  him 
on  tlie  Friday  following,  ia  Sc  Gewge's  Fields, 
aod  that  if  there  were  fewer  than  twenty  thoo- 
ssnd  people,  be  would  not  present  the  petitioD, 
as  it  would  not  be  of  oomeqnence  enough ;  aod 
that  he  reoomnModed  to  them  the  exami^  of  the 
Scotch^  who^  by  their  flrmneas,  had  earried  their 
point. 

Gentlemen^  I  have  already  admitted  that  they 
did  by  firmness  carry  it.  But  has  Mr.  Aostni- 
ther  attempted  to  state  any  one  expression  that 
fell  from  the  prisoner  to  jtutify  the  positive,  on- 
erring  cooolosoo,  or  even  the  preaomption,  tiiat 
the  firmness  of  the  Scotch  Protestants,  by  whioh 
the  punt  vns  eanind  in  Scotlaod,  was  the  re- 
sistanoa  and  riots  el  the  rabUet  Nos  gentle* 
men;  ha  ata^y  states  the  worda^  aa  ha  heard 
them  in  the  hall  OB  the  2Mh,  and  all  thtt  ha  afk- 
erward  qieaks  to  in  Uie  lofabyT  repels  so  harsh 
and  dangeraaa  a  ceaatnotioo.  The  words  aworn 
to  at  Castduaaiton?  Hall  are,  "thai  be  teoom- 
nseoctod  lemparaBofrand  ^moess."  Geotlenen, 
if  lus  motirea  are  to  be  judged  by  words,  for 
Heaven's  sake  let  these  words  carry  their  popu- 
lar meaaiBg  inlangnage.  Ia  it  to  be  inesamed, 
witbont  proid^  that  a  man  means  dm  thing  be- 
oaase  he  says  muttktr?  Does  the  exhortation 
to  temperance  and  firmness  apfdy  most  natotally 
to  the  oooBtilutional  resistanoe  of  the  Protestants 
of  Scotland,  or  to  the  ootrnges  -  of  mffians  who 
polled  down  the  booses  of  tbeir  neighbors  ?  Is 
it  possible,  with  decenoy,  to  say,  in  a  ooort  of 
jostioe,  that  the  reoorameadation  of  temperance 
is  the  excitation  to  villainy  and  frenay  f  Bat  the 
words,  it  seems,  are  to  be  constmed,  not  IVom 
thmr  own  ngnifieatioo,  bnt  from  that  wbioh  fid- 
lows  them,  vis.,  "by  that  the  8«otoh  oartied 
tbeir  pmnt."  Gaotlemen,  is  it  in  evidence  be- 
fore yoa  that  by  rebellion  the  Scotch  oarriad 
thmr  poiat?  or  that  the  indnlgeiioea  to  Faj^sts 
were  not  extended  to  Sootland  baoaose  the  rab> 
ble  had  (^oaad  their axteosioaf  HaaibfrCnnm 


aathorisad  ulher  the  eoort  or  im  law  sermDta  to 
tell  yoa  so?  Or  eaa  it  be  deeeatly  maiatained 
that  ParUameat  was  so  weak  or  inbmons  as  to 
yi^  to  «  wratebed  nsoh  of  vagabiwds  at  Edio- 
bvrgh  what  it  baa  since  reAtBed.to  tba  earnest 
prayers  of  a  hnadred  thousand  Protestants  of 
London  ?  No,  gentlemen  of  the  jory,  Parlia- 
ment was  not,  I  hope,  so  abandoned.  Bat  the 
ministers  knew  that  tixa  Protestants  of  Sootlaod 
were  to  a  man  abhorrent  of  that  law.  Andthoagh 
they  never  held  ont  resistance,  if  government 
shoiild  be  disposed  to  cram  it  down  their  throats 
by  force,  yet  sooh  violence  to  the  united  senti- 
ments of  a  whole  people  appeared  to  be  a  meas- 
ore  so  obnoxious,  so  dangeroos,  and  withal  so 
anreasonable,  that  it  was  wisely  and  judiciously 
dnqq>ed,  to  saUsfy  the  general  wishes  of  the  na- 
tion, and  not  to  avert  the  vengeance  of  those  low 
inowidiaries  whose  misdeeds  have  rather  been 
talked  of  Utan  proved. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  the  exculpatioQ  of  Lord 
GeOTge's  oondoct  on  the  29th  of  fitay  is  saffi- 
oiently  estaUished  the  very  evidoDoe  on  which 
the  Cnnm  arilB  yoa  to  coaviot  him.  For,  ia 
rseommeadiag  Umpmmee  and  firmimt  after  tht 
example  of  Seotliuid,  you  oan  not  be  jastified  in 
prc»ioanoing  that  he  meant  more  than  the  firm- 
ness of  the  grave  and  respeotable  people  in  that 
ooontry,  to  whose  constitutional  firmness  the 
Legislatnre  had  before  acceded,  instead  of  brand- 
ing it  with  the  title  of  rebellion ;  and  who,  id  my 
mind,  deserve  thanks  from  the  King  for  temper- 
ately and  firmly  resisting  every  innovation  which 
they  conceived  to  be  dangerous  to  the  national 
religion,  independently  of  which  his  Majesty 
(without  a  new  limitation  by  Parliament)  has  no 
more  title  to  the  crown  than  I  have. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  whole  amount  of  all 
my  noble  friend's  previoos  communication  with 
the  petitioners,  whom  be  afterward  assembled  to 
ooBsidar  how  their  petition  sboold  be  presanted. 
This  is  all,  not  only  that  men  of  credit  ean  tell 
yoa  on  the  part  of  the  proaeoqtion,  but  alt  that 
even  the  wnat  vi^abond  who  ever  appeared  in 
a  court — the  very  scum  of  the  earth — thought 
htsoself  safe  in  saying,  upon  oath,  on  the  present 
oooasion.  Indeed,  gentlemett^  when  I  consider 
my  noble  friend's  sitoation,  his  open,  unreserved 
temper,  and  his  warm  and  animated  aeal  for  a 
eaose  which  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  so  many 
wicked  men— speaking  daily  and  poblioly  to 
mixed  raottitudes  of  friends  uid  foes,  on  a  sub- 
ject which  afieoted  his  passions — I  confess  I  am 
astonished  that  no.  other  expressions  than  those 
in  evidence  before  you  have  foand  their  way  into 
this  ooort.  That  they  have  not  foand  their  way 
is  sorely  a  most  satisbotery  proof  that  there  was 
Dotbing  in  hu  heart  vi4iioh  even  yoathfol  seal 
coold  magnify  into  guilt, «-  that  waot  of  oantioa 
erald  betray. 

Gentlemea,  Mr.  Anstmther's  endenca,  when 
be  speabof  UwlobbyoftheiloaaeorComuoDS, 
is  very  mnoh  to  be  attended  to.  He  says,  "I 
saw  Lord  George  leaning  over  the  galleiy," 
wtHch  positioo,  joined  .vritfa  what  he  mentioned 
ef  hia  lalkiag  with  the  cbaplaia,  maito  the  time. 
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and  euu  %  atroDg  doabt  on  Bowen's  testimony, 
vhich  yon  will  Qnd  stands,  in  this  only  malerUI 
part  of  it,  single  and  uasappoited.  "I  then 
beard  bim,"  oooliooea  Mr.  Anstratber,  "tell 
them  they  bad  been  called  a  nudi  in  the  Hoose, 
and  that  jieace-oSicen  had  been  sent  to  dupena 
them  (peaceable  petitimen) ;  bat  that  by  stead- 
iness and  firmness  they  might  carry  their  point; 
as  he  bad  no  doubt  his  Majesty,  who  was  a  gra- 
cious prince,  would  send  to  his  mioisters  to  re- 
peal the  act,  when  he  heard  his  subjeots  were 
coming  np  for  mites  round,  and  wishing  its  re- 
peal." How  coming  up?  In  •rebellion  and 
arms  to  compel  it  ?  No  1  all  is  still  put  on  the 
gracioutntu  of  the  Sovereign,  in  listening  to  the 
unaoimous  wishes  of  his  people.  If  the  mnlti- 
tade  then  assembled  bad  been  brought  together 
to  intimidate  the  House  by  their  firmness,  or  to 
coerce  it  by  their  numbers,  it  was  ridiouloui  to 
look  forward  to  the  King's  inBaenoe  over  it, 
when  the  ooUeotnn  of  fnture  multitudes  should 
indooe  bim  to  empli^  it  The  eiqirBisiona  wtn 
therefore  quite  anarobignoDs;  nor  could  maliee 
itself  have  suggested  another  ooMtmotion  of 
them,  were  it  not  for  the-  iaot  that  tba  Hoom  ma 
St  that  time  surrounded,  not  by  the  petitioDeia, 
whom  the  noble  pnsimer  had  assembled,  but  by 
a  mob  who  had  mixed  with  them,  and  who, 
therelore,  when  addressed  by  him,  were  instant- 
ly set  down  as  his  fc41owers.  He  thooght  be 
was  addressing  the  adber  members  of  the  asso. 
ciation,  who,  by  steadiness  and  perseverance, 
could  uDderstand  nothing  more  than  perseverance 
in  that  conduct  he  had  antecedently  prescribed, 
as  steadiness  signifies  a  uniformity,  not  a  change 
of  conduct ;  and  I  defy  the  Crown  to  find  out  a 
single  expression,  from  the  day  he  took  the  chair 
at  the  assooiation  to  the  day  I  am  speaking  of, 
that  justifies  any  odier  construotion  of  steadiness 
and  firmness  than  that  which  I  put  upoa  it  be- 
ibre. 

What  w^uld  be  tfae  feelii^  of  our  TeneiaUe 
ancestors,  who  framed  the  statute  of  treaeons 
to  prevent  their  cbildrea  being  drawn  into  the 
snares  of  death,  unless  prepMjf  oonvioted.by 
overt  acts,  if  tbey  could  hear  us  disputing  wheth- 
er it  was  treason  to  desire  harmless,  unarmed 
men  to  be  firm  and  of  good  heart,  and  to  trust 
to  the  grociousDCss  of  their  King  ? 

Here  Mr.  Anstruther  closes  his  evidenoe, 
which  leads  me  to  Mr.  Bowen,  who  is  the  only 
man — I  beseech  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  to 
attend  to  this  cireumatance — Mr.  Bowen  is  the 
only  man  who  has  attempted,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  say  that  Lord  George  Gordon  uttered 
a  syllable  to  the  multitude  in  the  lobby  concern- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  mass-houses  in  Scot- 
land. Not  one  of  the  Crown's  witnesses ;  not 
even  the  wretched,  abandoned  Hay,  who  was 
kept,  as  be  said,  in  the  lobby  the  vhole  after- 
noon, fntn  anxiety  for  his  pretended  friend,  has 
ever  glanoed  at  any  ezpressicm  resembling  it. 
They  all  finish  with  the  expectation  vhioh  ho 
held  out,  from  a  mild  and  giaoions  Sovereign. 
Mr.  Bowen  alone  goes  on  further,  and  q>eaka  of 
the  Boocesafol  riots  of  the  S«jotch.    But  ha 


speaks  of  them  in  sooh  a  manner,  as,  so  for  from 
ooaveying  tbe  boatile  idea,  wiaeh  he  oaemed  md- 
floiandy  deairraa  to  oonvey,  tmids  'direiAlyitD 
wipe  (Nf  the  dark  hints  and  inrionations  vrtiich 
have  been  mode  to  snp^^  the  place  of  proctf 
upon  that  subject — a  subject  which  should  not 
have  been  tonobed  on  witboat  the  fullest  sapport 
of  evidence,  and  where  nothing  but  tbe  most  un- 
equivocal evidenoe  ought  to  have  been  received- 
He  says,  "his  Lordship  b^an  by  bidding  tbem 
be  quiet,  peaceable,  and  steady" — not  '^meadf" 
alone ;  thohgb,  if  tbtU  bad  been  the  expression, 
singly  by  itself^  I  should-  not  be  o&aid  to  meet 
it  J  but,  "  Be  jiuet,  pxacsabli,  end  tteady" 
Gentlemen,  I  am  iodifierent  what  other  expres- 
sions of  dubious  interpretation  are  mixed  with 
these.  For  you  are  trying  whether  my  oohle 
friend  came  to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a 
decidedly  hostile  miod ;  and  as  I  shall,  on  tbe 
recapitnlatioB  of  our  own  evidence,  trace  him  in 
your  view,  widMmt  spot  atain,  down  to  the  very 
oiomeBt  vhea  the  imputed  words  were  spokeo, 
yon  will  hardly  fcnake  the  whole  innooMit  ei^ 
text  of  hb  bdnvior^  and  torture  your  inventioas 
to  ooUeot  the  .blaalnst  ^tem  of  gaih^  startiiig' 
Bp  in  a  mooient,  withoat  b^ug  previoody  coo- 
oerted,  or  afterward  carried  into  exedztion. 

First,  what  are  the  words  by  wluoh  yon  are 
to  be  ooovinoed  that  tbe  Legislature  was  to  be 
frigbteoed  into  OMn^diaBoe,  and  to  be  eoeroed  if 
terror  should  foil  9  "Be  quiet,  ptacrabU,  and 
steady ;  yon  are  a  good  people ;  yours  is  a  good 
cause :  his  Majesty  is  a  graeiimt  monarch,  and 
when  he  bears  that  all  his  people,  ten  miles 
round,  are  oolleoting,  he  will  send  to  his  minis- 
ters to  repeal  the  act."  By  what  rules  of  con- 
struction can  such  an  address  to  unarmed,  de- 
fenseless men  be  tortured  into  treasonable  gnilt  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  do  it  without  pronouncing, 
even  in  the  total  absence  of  all  proof  of  fraod  or 
deceit  in  the  speaker,  that  fw'et  signifies  hmtuU 
amd  mpmur,  and  tliat  piaee  siguflaa  war  amd  ra- 
MKoit. 

I  havB  befbre  observed  that  it  was  moat  im- 
portant for  yoa  to  rwiember  tha^  with  this  ex- 
hortation to  quiet  and  confidence  jn  the  King, 
the  evidenoe  tj(  all  the  other  witnesses  closed. 
Even  Mr.  Anstrutber,  who  waa  a  long  time  aft- 
erward in  the  lobby,  heard  nothing  funber;  so 
that  if  Mr.  Bowen  had  been  out  of  the  case  alto- 
gether, what  would  the  amount  have  been? 
Why,  simply,  that  Lord  George  G<»don,  having 
assembled  an  unarmed,  inoflensive  multitude  in 
St.  George's  Fields,  to  present  a  petition  to  Par- 
liament, and  finding  them  becoming  tumultooos, 
to  the  discontent  of  Parliament  axtd  the  discredit 
of  the  cause,  desired  them  not  to  give  it  op,  but 
to  continue  to  show  their  seal  for  the  legal  ob- 
ject in  whicb  they  were  engaged ;  to  manifest 
that  seal  fujrf^  trndpeaetaUy,  soA  not  to  despair 
of  success ;  ainoe,  though  the  House  was  not 
disposed  to  listen  to  it,  tbey  had  a  graoioiis  Sov- 
ereign, wfao  would  second  the  wisbea  of  Us  poo- 
I^e.  This  is  the  sua  and  tubstenoe  of  tbe  whole. 
Tbey  were  not,  even  by  any  one  amfaigiioiis  ex- 
preisiflB,  eaeowaged  to  trait  to  their  mudierB,  «■ 
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•nfficieot  to  orenwe  the  House,  or  to  their 
strength  to  oompel  it,  or  to  the  pnidaBee  of  Um 
itato  ia  yislding  to  necewilj,  hot  to  the  indnig- 
•Boo  of  the  Kiog,  in  oompluuwe  with  the  withe* 
oT  hii  people.  Mr.  Boweo,  however,  thinks 
proper  to  proeeed ;  and  I  that  yoa  will  at. 
tend  to  the  seqael  of  bis  evideDoe.  He  standi 
aiogle'in  all  die  rest  that  tie  says,  which  might 
entitle  me  to  ask  yon  ^Molntaly  to  reject  it.  But 
I  have  no  objection  to  your  believing  every  word 
of  itt  if  yon  can:  beoaose,  if  inoonsistenoiea  prove 
any  thing,  they  prove  ^t  there  was  nothing  of 
that  deliberatioii  in  the  prisoner's  expressioas 
wbicfa  can  jostify  the  inferenoe  of  goih.  I  mean 
to  be  correct  as  to  bis  words  [looking  at  Au 
HorA  uhick  Ac  had  noted  down].  ■  He  says  "  that 
Lord  George  told  the  people  that  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  introdoce  the  bill  into  Scotland, 
and  that  they  had  no  redress  till  the  mass-booses 
were  polled  down.  That  Lord  Weymoath**  Uieo 
tent  <rfBcial  aasoranoes  that  it  should  not  be  ex- 
teoded  to  then."  Ooatleraen,  why  ia  Mr.  Bow- 
es oalled  by  the  Crown  to  tell  yon  this?  The 
leasoD  is  jdain :  heoanie  the  Crown,  ooDswmt 
Aat  it  ooald  na^  no  oaie  of  traattn  from  the 
rest  of  the  eridenoe,  in  sober  jodgment  <tf  law; 
aware  that  it  had  proved  bo  poipose  or  act  of 
fiirea  against  tin  Hoose  of  Commons,  to  give 
ooonleaance  to  the  accnsation,  mnch  lew  to  war- 
rant a  conviction,  found  it  necessary  to  hold  op 
the  noble  prisoner  as  the  wicked  and  croel  ao- 
thor  of  all  those  calamities  in  which  every  man's 
passions  might  be  supposed  to  come  in  to  assist 
bis  judgment  to  decide.  They  therefore  made 
him  speak  in  enigmas  to  the  multitude :  not  tell- 
ing Utem  to  do  misohief  in  order  to  succeed,  but 
that  Ay  nusehief  in  Seotland  aoeeeas  had  be«i 
obtained. 

But  were  the  mischieb  tbemsetres  that  did 
happen  here  of  a  sort  to  support  such  a  oonclo- 
itcNi  f  Can  any  nan  Uvii^,  for  instance,  believe 
Aat  Lord  GeM^  QordoD  could  possibly  have 
ewited  the  mob  to  destroy  the  house  of  that  great 
and  Ttner^le  magistrate,  who  bas  presided  so 
ki^  in  tkia  high  tribonal  that  die  iddest  of  us  do 
Mt  mnember  him  with  any  other  impression 
Aan  the  awful  fbm  and  flgnre  of  justice;  amag- 
istrate  who  had  always  been  the  friend  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  against  the  ill-timed  jesl- 
oQties  of  the  Establistament— his  onnntryman,  too 
— 4nd,  withoot  advertmg  to  the  partiality  not 
unjustly  imputed  to  men  of  that  country,  a  man 
of  whom  any  coantry  might  be  proad?  No, 
gentlemen,  it  is  not  credible  that  a  man  of  noble 
birUi  and  liberal  education  (unless  agitated  by 
the  most  implacable  personal  resentment  which 
is  not  impoted  to  the  pnsoner)  could  possibly  con- 
sent to  tlta  hamuig  of  the  honse  of  Lnd  Mans- 
fiekl."  

**  Then  Secretary  Tor  tbe  Soatheni  Department. 

"  This  reference  to  Lord  Mansfield,  then  seated 
on  ttw  bench  u  presiding  judge  at  tbe  age  of  eightf- 
slx,  is  not  only  appropriate  and  beantifal  in  itself, 
hn^  as  maitaged  by  Mr.  Brskine,  Ibnas  a  most  cod- 
vindngproof  in  fimrofLocd  OmrgeOoidaa.  This 
WHI  ooa  of  Ur.  BnUae't  emlleaoBi^  that  he  nevw 


If  Mr.  Boweo,  thwelbre,  had  ended  here,  I  can 
hardly  ooaoeive  wmA  a  eoattmetioD  oonid  be  de- 
owUy  haauded  ooasistent  with  the  tastimoay  of 
the  witnesees  we  bare  oalled.  How  much  less, 
wlieo,  aflter  the  daik  insianatioiis  which  sneh  ex- 
pceesiODs  might  otherwise  have  bees  argued  to 
convey,  the  very  same  person,  on  whose  veracity 
or  memory  they  are  only  to  be  believed,  and  who 
must  be  credited  or  discredited  in  toto,  takes  cut 
^tbe  sting  himself  by  giving  them  such  an  immedi> 
ate  context  and  oouolusion  as  readers  the  proposi 
tion  ridiooloas,  which  his  evideaoe  is  brought  for- 
ward to  establish ;  for  be  says  that  Lord  George 
Gordon  instantly  afterward  addressed  himself 
thus ;  "  Beware  of  evil-minded  persoot  who  may 
mix  among  you  and  do  misch^f^  the  blame  ti 
which  will  be  imputed  to  you." 

Gentlemen,  if  yoa  reflect  on  tbe  slander  which 
I  told  you  fell  upon  the  ProtestanU  in  Scotland 
by  the  acts  of  the  rabble  there,  I  am  sore  yon 
will  see  the  words  are  capable  of  an  easy  expla- 
nation. But  as  Mr.  Bomo  eoneloded  with  telU 
iog  yoa  that  he  heard  them  in  the  nidst  ti  noita 
and  eoofoHon,  and  as  I  can  only  take  them  from 
Mk,  I  thall  not  malm  an  attempt  to  eoUeot  then 
into  one  consistent  discourse,  so  as  to  give  them 
a  decided  meaning  in  bvor  of  my  client,  because 
I  have  repeatedly  told  you  that  words  imperleetly 
beard  and  partially  related  can  act  be  so  recoo- 
oiled.  But  this  I  will  say— that  he  must  be  a  rat 
fian,  and  not  a  lawyer,  who  would  dare  to  tell  an 
Englishjijry  that  such  ambiguons  words,  hemmed 
closely  in  between  others  not  only  innocent  bat 
meritorious,  are  to  be  adopted  to  constitute  guilt, 
by  rejecting  both  introduction  and  sequel,  with 
whioh  they  are  absolutely  irreconcilable  and  in- 
consistent: For  ifambiguoos  words,  when  coupled 
with  actions,  decipher  tbe  mind  of  the  actor,  so  as 
to  establish  the  presumption  of  guilt,  will  not  such 
as  are  plainly  inaoeent  and  unambiguous  go  as 
br  to  repel  soeh  presamptinn?  U  iaoooenoe 
more  difihsnh  of  proof  than  tbe  most  malignant 
vrielHMlDeaB  ?  Gentlemen,  I  see  your  minds  re- 
at  anch  shocking  propositions.  I  beseech 
yoa  to  forgive  me.  I  am  afraid  that  my  leal  has 
led  me  to  offer  obaervatioaa  which  I  ought  in  jnc 
tice  to  have  believed  every  honest  mind  woald 
"iggMt  to  itself  with  pain  and  abhonrence  with- 
out  being  Illustrated  and  enforced. 

I  now  come  man  minutely  to  the  evidenoe  on 
the  part  of  tbe  {msoner. 

I  before  told  you  that  it  was  not  till  November, 
1779,  when  tbe.  Protestant  Associa-  fr^uimnt 
tioa  was  already  fully  established, 
that  Lord  George  Gordon  was  elect-  ' 
ed  President  by  the  unanimous  vmce  of  the  whole 
body,  oolooked  for  and  unsolicited.  It  is  snrely 
not  an  immaterial  circumstance  that  at  the  very 
first  meeting  where  his  Lordship  presided,  a  duti- 
ful and  respectful  petition,  the  tame  which  was 
afterward  presented  ta  Parliameat,  was  read  and 
approved  of;  a  petition  which,  so  far  from  co^ 
tainiog  any  thing  threatening  or  dfensive,  eon- 
went  oat  of  bis  case  far  an  UhutntlOD  or  a  picture 
whkfa  refreshed  the  Buod,  hot  ha  bnmgfat  back  with 
Um  aa  orgMMof. 
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wjfi  not  a  TC17  oUiqw  nflaetian  npon  tbe  be. 
ovnorortbepaai^iaSootlud.  It  tttle^  that 
u  Englud  ud  tet  eooatry  wen  nov  one^  uid 
m  offioal  aaMfmDow  had  beea  mtm  tkit  Um  kw 
ihoaU  aot  pw  there,  they  faopod  the  ^ocM6b  tad 
tamttiiutional  deportwunt  of  tha  Bngliih  Protmt- 
aoti  would  aatitle  tham  to  the  approbatioB  of 
FarlUunent. 

It  appean  bj  the  evidMioe  of  Mr.  Eraainm 
Middleton,'*  a  T«rj  reapeotable  olergyman,  aod 
one  of  tbe  eocnnuttee  <i  tbe  AMOciatkm,  Uiat  a 
meetiag  had  been  held  on  the  4th  of  May,  at 
which  Lord  George  waa  not  preaeot ;  that  at  that 
Beeting  a  motioa  had  been  made  for  going  ap 
with  tbe  petitioa  in  a  body,  bat  whieb  not  toiog 
ngnlariy  pat  from  the  chair,  no  reaolotion  waa 
eome  to  apoo  it ;  and  that  it  was  likewise  agreed 
on,  bot  in  the  Mune  irregalar  maimer,  that  there 
■boold  be  no  other  ptdtUc  meetbg  previoiu  lo  the 
pieianting  tbe  petition.  That  thia  laat  reaohition 
ooeaaionad  great  diaoontent,  and  that  Lord  George 
WH  ^iliad  to  by  a  large  and  reapeotable  onm- 
ber  of  the  Aaodadon  to  oall  anoUiar  meetiDg, 
lo  eonaider  of  the  moat  pradeat  and  reapectfitl 
method  of  presenting  their  p^on :  bat  H  ap- 
pears that,  before  he  complied  with  their  request, 
be  ooonilted  with  the  ocMDmittae  on  the  propriety 
of  oom|dianee,  who  alt  agreeing  to  it  except  the 
Seerotary,  his  Lordship  advert^ed  tbe  meeting 
which  waa  afterward  held  on  tbe  29th  of  May. 
The  meeting  was,  therefore,  the  act  of  tbe  ukoU 
Association.  As  to  tbe  original  difference  be- 
tween my  noble  friend  and  the  committee  on  the 
expediency  of  the  measare,  it  is  totally  immate- 
rial ;  since  Mr.  Middleton,  who  waa  one  of  tbe 
nomber  who  diSered  from  him  on  that  snbject 
(and  whoee  evideooe  is,  therefore,  ioflnitely  more 
to  be  relied  on),  tM  yoo  that  bis  whole  deport- 
ment was  ao  dear  and  nneqiiifaod,  as  to  eatille 
him  to  asBore  yon  on  his  most  edemn  oath,  dwt 
be  in  his  oonaoienaa  believed  his  views  were  per- 
feetlj  oonstitotiooal  and  para.  This  most  re- 
speetahia  dergymaa  fiutber  awears  that  he  at- 
tended ail  tbe  prerioM  meetings  of  tbe  society, 
from  the  ivf  tbe  prisooer  be<«me  Prendent  to 
tlieday  inqaestiaa;  end  tlmt^  knowing  Aey  were 
otgeots  of  much  jeidoasy  and  malice,  be  watched 
bis  befaavior  with  anxiety,  lest  Us  seal  sboold 
fmruish  matter  lor  misrepresentation ;  bat  that  he 
never  heard  an  exprsesion  escape  bim  which 
marked  a  disposition  to  violale  the  dnty  and  sab- 
ordination  of  a  snl^eot,  or  which  ooald  lead  any 
man  to  believe  tlmt  his  objects  were  different 
from  the  avowed  and  legal  objects  of  tbe  Asso- 
ciatioD.  We  ecnld  have  examined  tboosands  to 
tbe  same  fact,  for,  as  I  tdd  yon  when  I  began  lo 
speak,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  place  to  disen- 
oamber  myself  from  their  names. 

This  evideoQe  of  Mr.  Middleton's  as  to  tbe 
B0th  of  May,  most,  I  sboold  think,  eooviaee  ev- 
My  man  bow  ingwcm  and  w^twt  it  is  in  vit> 
Msaea,  bowever  perfect  tlwir  nomoTMBi  or  bow* ' 
ever  great  their  veraeity,  to  eome  into  ft  criminal 
eourt  where  ft  man  is  staadiog  far  his  Ulh  or 


"  The  fiiwt  witness  eaBed  fo  the  vftooMK 


deatli,  Ktailing  ooraps  of  sentoBees  whU  On 
had  heard  by  thrastiaf  ihemselves,  firom  emioa 
tjy  into  plaoae  wkm  their  bauwm  did  m  lead 
them;  igDonfttaftbevjewsendtempanofboA 
speekers  and  hearen,  attendlt^  oily  to  a  pftrt, 
aiMi,  perhaps  inooceotly,  misrepreMrtii^  dmt 
part,  from  not  having  beard  tbe  whole. 

The  witnesses  for  tbe  Crown  all  tell  yon  that 
Lord  George  said  he  woaM  not  go  np  with  tbe 
petition  unless  be  was  attended  twenty  tboa- 
sand  pec^  who  bad  apted  it  There  they 
think  proper  to  step^  as  if  he  IumI  said  nothing 
farther ;  leaving  joa  to  say  to  yoareelvea,  wliat 
posnble  purpoee  ooold  he  have  in  amembling 
such  a  muhitade  on  tbe  very  day  the  House  was 
to  receive  tbe  petition  f  Why  should  be  urge  it, 
when  the  oonuniltae  had  before  thcngbt  it  inex- 
pedient f  And  why  should  be  refuse  to  prennt 
it  unless  so  attended?  Hear  what  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  says.  He  tells  yon  that  my  miUe  firiend  ie- 
formed  the  pedtknere  that  if  it  waa  demded  th^ 
were  tut  to  attand  to  oonaider  bow  their  ptiitioa 
should  be  preeantad,  he  with  the  greatest 
fdeasure  go  np  with  it  oIbm.  But  thftt,  if  it  waa 
resolved  they  slKWld  attend  it  in  persMi,  he  ex< 
peeted  tweo^  thousand  at  tbe  least  dtoold  meet 
him  in  St.  George's  Fields,  for  that  otherviae  lha 
petition  would  be  cooeidered  as  a  forgery ;  it  har. 
ing  been  thrown  out  in  the  Hoaae  and  ebewben 
that  tbe  repeal  of  the  bill  vras  not  tbe  serioDS 
wish  of  the  people  at  laige,  and  that  tbe  petitiH 
was  a  mere  list  of  names  00  parchment,  and  not 
of  men  in  sentiment  Mr.  Middleton  added,  th^ 
Lord  Geo^e  adverted  to  the  seme  ot^eotioos 
having  been  made  to  many  other  petitioiB,  and 
he,  therefore,  expressed  an  anxiety  to  show  Pmr- 
liament  how  many  were  actually  inlerested  in  iu 
success,  which  be  reascmably  tboagbt  would  be 
a  strong  inducement  to  the  House  to  listen  to  it. 
TIte  language  irapoted  lo  him  falls  in  moat  aaft- 
nmlly  with  thia  purpose:  *'I  wish  Pariiameotto 
see  vrbo  aad  what  you  are ;  dnss  yoonelvea  in 
your  best  dothes"— wfaiefa  Mr.  Hay  (wlus  I  s^ 
pose,  bad  been  readmg  the  indictment)  thoi^t 
it  would  he  better  to  call  "  Assat  vonxaBLTaa.** 
He  deMred  thiU  not  a  stick  should  be  seen  anaoag 
tbem,  and  that,  if  any  man  insnhed  anotber,  or 
was  guilty  of  any  brMcb  of  the  peace,  he  waste 
be  given  up  to  tbe  magistrates.  Mr.  Atloiiiey 
General,  to  persuade  yoa  that  this  was  all  color 
and  deceit,  mys,  *'  How  vras  a  magislrste  to  &ee 
forty  thousand  men  ?  How  were  oficnders  in 
such  a  multitude  tO  be  amenable  to  tin  civil 
power  ?"  What  a  riiameful  perversion  d'aplain, 
peaceable  purpose  I  To  he  sure,  if  the  mottitnde 
bad  been  assembled  to  resist  tbe  magBtrate,  of- 
fenders could  not  be  secured.  But  they  timm- 
selves  were  ordered  to  apprehend  all  a6endws 
among  them,  and  to  deliver  them  up  10  justice. 
They  themsdves  were  to  surrender  tbdr  feUowa 
to  civil  aullmity  if  they  offended. 

But  it  seems  that  Lord  George  ought  to  bava 
foreseen  diet  so  great  a  multitude  TtoprixH* 
could  not  be  edleoted  witlmot  mis- 
chief.    Geauemea,  We  are  not  try- 
ing  whatbsr  he  might  er  e^U  to  " "'"^ 
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have  fineMsn  mitcAI^  bat  wlwdMr  he  wjokedly 
and  tnitORXU^  pnamurUd  gmd  4$tigmtd  it. 
Bat  irAc  be  aa  oljeotof  oeunre  for  not  fbmae- 
in;  it,  whet  ahall  we  say  to  ootbbmkbht,  that 
took  no  Btep  to  prevent  it,  that  iasaed  no  praola- 
matiou,  warning  the  people  of  the  danger  and 
illegality  of  socb  an  asMmbly  t  IT  a  peaceable 
■nnltitode,  wilb  a  petition  in  tbsir  haade,  be  en 
army,  and  if  the  noise  and  coofnaioQ  inseparable 
from  numbers,  thoogh  without  violence  or  tbe 
purpose  of  violenoe,  coostitote  war,  wkat  sball  be 
said  of  that  govxbnmbkt  which  remained  from 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  knowing  that  an  army  was 
collecting  to  levy  war  by  pnblio  advertisement, 
yet  bad  not  a  single  soldier,  no,  nor  even  a  oon- 
■table,  to  protect  the  state  7 

Oeotlem^  I  come  forUt  to  do  that  for  gov- 
ernment which  its  own  servant  die  AttorMrf 
General,  haa  not  done.  I  ooDe  fiuth  to  rasoiie  it 
from  the  eternal  inbmy  wUoh  weald  Adl  tqNm  iti 
head,  if  the  language  of  ita  own  admoate  were 
to  be  believed.  Bat  goveroment  has  an  unan- 
swerable defease.  It  neither  did  nor  ooold  pos- 
sibly enter  into  the  head  of  any  man  in  authority 
to  prophasjT — human  wisdom  could  not  divine 
that  wicked  and  desperate  men,  taking  advant- 
age of  the  occasion  which,  perhaps,  an  'impm- 
dent  zeal  for  religion  had  prodooed,  would  dis- 
honor the  canse  of  all  religions,  Ifj  tin  disgrace- 
ful  acts  which  followed. 

Why,  then,  is  it  to  be  said  that  Lord  George 
Gordon  is  a  traitor,  who,  without  proof  of  any 
hostile  purpose-  to  the  government  of  bis  coun- 
try, only  did  not  foresee  what  no  body  <be  forttaxe 
—what  those  people  vhoae  huunesa  it  is  to  fore- 
see every  danger  diat  threatm  the  state,  and  to 
avert  it  by  the  interfermoe  of  magistney,  thongh 
they  could  not  bat  read  the  advertiseiBuit,  neitlwr 
did  DOT  eoald  posaiUy  apprehend  7^ 

How  are  tbese  obserinttions  attempted  to  be 
AM«w»*a  »'wered7  Only  by  asserting,  with- 
XnSt^^  ont  evidence  or  even  reasonable  ar- 
pntnriha  gument,  that  all  this  was  color  and 
''**"^  deceit.  Gentlemen,  I  ^;ain  say  that 
it  is  scandalous  and  reproachful,  and  not  to  be 
justified  by  any  dnty  which  can  possibly  belong 
to  an  advocate  at  the  bar  of  an  English  conrt  of 
justice,  to  declare,  without  any  proa  or  attempt 
at  proof,  that  all  a  man's  expressions,  however 
peaceable,  however  quiet,  however  eonstiuition- 
al,  however  loyal,  are  all  fraud  and  villainy. 
Lode,  gentlemen,  to  the  iemes  of  KIS^  which  I 
Saltan  called  the  evidence  oT  Heaven :  I  call 
tten  so  still.  Tmly  may  Z  call  them  so,  when, 
oat  of  a  book  compiled  by  the  Crown  Aom  the 
petition  in  the  Hoase  of  Conunons,  and  contain- 
ing the  names  t£  all  who  ngnad  it,  and  which 
was  printed  in  order  to  prevent  any  of  that  aom- 
ber  being  unuBoned  upon  tbe  jury  to  try  this 
indietoent,  not 

fMHM  U  to  hftmd,  BMoiig  tktt  itfsmtd  koa  tf 
ftHHtmtrtt 

After  this,  gentlemen,  I  think  the  Crown  ought, 
'*  This  was  the  great  turning-point     the  cue, 

and  it  wonld  have  been  impossible  to  state  it  in 

more  simple  or  more  powerful  teiau. 


in  deoenoy,  to  be  sQeat  I  aeo  tbe  efiiHt  this  eir^ 
cnastanoe  has  iq»D  yon,  and  I  know  I  am  war- 
ranted  in  n^r  aiseitioa  of  the  bet.  Ifl  am  not, 
why  did  not  the  Attorn^  Geoetal  piodaoe  tbe 
record  of  some  ooavictions,  and  eompare  it  with 
the  list?  I  thank  thmn,  therefore,  tar  the  pre- 
cious oomjHlation,  which,  thongh  they  did  not 
prodooe,  thw  can  not  stand  up  and  deny. 

Solomon  [Job]  says,  "  Ob  thst  mine  adversary 
had  written  a  botA  1"  My  adversary  hat  writ- 
ten a  book,  and  ont  of  it  I  am  entitled  to  pro- 
nounce, that  it  can  not  again  be  decently  assert- 
ed that  Lord  George  Genlon,  in  exhorting  an  in- 
noorat  and  onimpeached  multitude  to  be  peace- 
^e  and- quiet,  was  exoiting  them. to  violenoe 
against  tbe  state. 

What  is  the  evidence,  then,  on  which  this  con- 
nection  with  tbe  nob  is  to  be  proved  7  Onlgtkat 
Vuy  had  Unc  eadcaduJ'  Are  yoa  or  am  I  aiw 
swerable  for  every  man  who  wean  a  blue  cock- 
ade? If  a  naa  eoramiis  morder  in  my  livery 
or  in  yours,  without  oommtad,  ooimsel,  or  oon- 
8ent,isthamni!deroarsf  In  all  cwmi&tfiw,  oon- 
stmctive  treasons,  you  are  to  judge  from  the 
tenor  of  a  man's  behaviw,  not  from  cnxAed  and 
disjointed  parts  of  it.  "  Nemo  repente  fait  tur- 
|Mssimns.^"*  No  biaa  can  possibly  be  guilty  of 
thit  crime  by  a  sudden  impulse  of  the  mind,  as 
he  may  of  some  others;  and,  certainly,  Lond 
George  Gordon  stands  npon  tbe  evidence  at 
Coaohmakers'  Hall  as  pure  and  white  as  snow. 
He  stands  so  npon  the  evidence  of  a  man  who 
had  differed  with  him  as  to  the  expediency  of 
his  conduct,  yet  who  swears  that  from  the  time 
h«  took  tbe  ohair  till  the  period  which  is  the  snh- 
jeot  of  inquiry,  there  was  no  blame  in  him. 

Yoo,  tberefom,  am  boond  as  Chiistiaa  men 
to  believe  Ui^  when  he  oame  to  St.  George's 
Fietds  tfaat  monung,  be  did  not  oome  diera  with 
the  hostile  paipoaa  of  repealing  a  law  by  ra> 
bellion. 

But  still  it  seems  sll  bis  behavior  at  Coach- 
makers'  Hall  was  color  aad  deceit.  Let  as  see, 
therefore,  whether  this  body  of  men,  when  as* 
sembled,  answered  tbe  description  of  that  which 
I  have  stated  to  be  tbe  purpose  of  him  who  as- 
sembled them.  Were  they  a  multitude  arrayed 
for  ternv  or  force  ?  On  tbe  ooolnry,  you  have 
beard,  upon  the  evidence  (tf  men  whose  veracity 
is  not  to  be  impeached,  that  they  were  sober, 
decent,  quiet,  peaceaMe  tradesmen ;  that  they 
were  all  of  the  better  sort ;  all  well-dressed  and 
well-behaved;  and  that  there  was  not  a  man 
Btaaag  them  who  bad  any  one  weapon,  tAmsivo 
or  defonsive.    Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clorka^  tells 


"  Tbe  members  of  tbe  Association,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  St.  Geoi^e's  FieMs,  were  distlngidabed 
wearing  cockades,  on  which  wers  inscribed  tte 
words  "  Ho  Popery  1" 

No  one  has  ever  ak  oaoe  reaobed  the  extnmo 
pdnt  of  wickedness. 

"  This  gentleman,  in  giving  cvideaoe  on  behalf 
of  tbe  prisoner,  deposed  to  the  pasceable  behavior 
of  the  members  of  the  Aasociadoo,  who  formed  tbe 
origins!  pracesrion  to  cairy  up  die  petiUon,  snd 
whom  be  distingniabed  from  tbe  mob  whicfa  after< 
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you,  he  mat  into  the  Fields;  that  he  drove 
tbrou|^  them,  talked  to  manf  individuala  among 
^m,  who  all  told  bim  Ih&t  it  vu  not  their  with 
to  peraeeate  the  PapiMt,  bat  that  they  were 
farmed  at  the  pn^reas  or  their  religion  from 
tiieir  soboola.  Sir  Hiilip  further  told  yoo,  that 
he  noTer  aaw  a  more  peaceabte  multitode  in  his 
lire  J  and  it  appeara  upon  the  oaths  oT  %l\  who 
were  prewnt,"  that  Lord  George  Gordon  went 
roand  amoi^  then,  deeiriitg  peace  and  qoietnen. 

Mark  bb  condnot,  when  he  beard  from  Mr. 
Evan^  tbu  a  low,  riolaBB  set  of  people  were 
aieerabled  in  Pthot  Twd.  Mr.  Evans,  being  a 
member  oT  the  Protestaat  AsaoeiatioD,  and  being 
desiroas  that  nothing  bed  might  happen  from 
the  assembly,  want  in  bis  carriage  with  Mr. 
Spinage  to  St.  George's  Fiekb,  to  inform  Lord 
Geoi^e  that  there  were  snch  people  assembled 
(probably  Papists),  who  were  determined  to  do 
mischi^.  The  moment  he  t<dd  him  of  what  he 
beard,  whatever  his  original  plan  might  have 
been,  he  instantly  ohanged  it  on  seeing  the  im- 
propriety of  it  "Do  you  intend,"  said  Mr.  Ev- 
aoB,  "to  carry  op  all  Utese  men  with  the  petition 
to  the  House  of  Coronoos?"  "Oh  doI  nol  not 
by  any  means ;  I  do  not  mean  to  carry  them  all 
op."  "  Will  yon  give  me  leave,*'  said  Mr.  Ev- 
ans, "to  go  roiuid  to  the  diSereat  divisions,  and 
tell  the  people  it  ta  not  yoar  Lordship's  porpose  f" 
He  answerad,  "  By  all  means."  And  Mr.  Evans 
accordingly  went,  but  it  was  impossible  to  gntde 
soch  a  number  of  people,  peaoeaUe  as  they  were. 
They  were  all  desiroas  to  go  forward ;  and  Lord 
George  was  at  last  obliged  to  leave  the  Fields, 
exhansted  with  heat  and  fatigue,  beseeching 
them  to  be  peaceable  and  quiet.  Mrs.  Wbiting- 
ham  set  him  down  at  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  at  the  very  time  that  he  thus  left  them  in 
perfect  harmony  and  good  order,  it  appears,  by 
the  evidence  of  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Gierke,  that 
Palace  Yard  was  in  an  aproar,  Oiled  with  mis- 
chievooB  boys  u»d  the  lowest  dr^  oT  the  peo- 
ple. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  all  dong  told  yon  that  the 
Crown  was  aware  that  it  had  no  ease  of  treason, 
withont  oonnecHng  the  noUe  prisraer  widi  con- 
sequences, which  it  was  in  eome  to  find  ad- 
vocates to  state,  witboot  proof  to  snppoit  it.  I 
can  only  speak  for  mytolf,  that,  small  as  my 
ohanoe  is  (as  times  go)  of  ever  arriving  at  high 

ward  assembled  tomultiioualj  aboot  the  Hoase  of 
CoBUDoni. 

■*  Sir  James  Lowtfaer.  aoodier  of  Ae  prisooer't 
witnesses,  proved  that  Lord  Oeorge  Gordon  and  Sir 
PhiUp  Jennings  Gierke  accompanied  him  in  his  car- 
riage firom  the  Hooie,  and  the  former  entreated  the 
mdititodes  collected  to  dispone  qnietly  to  their 
homes. 

■*  A  surgeon,  who  alao  was  examined  tor  the  de- 
bnse.  smd  deposed  that  be  saw  Lord  George  Oor- 
den  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  Oompaniea  in  St. 
Oeorge's  Fields,  and  diat  it  appeared  Ua  vriih  at 
Aat  thne,  from  his  conduct  and  expressfcrns,  that  to 
praVaM  aU  disorder,  be  rinold  not  be  attended  by 
the  mollitade  aoraas  WestDainetar  Bridge.  This 
gentienan's  evidsnoe  was  eonfinned  bj  that  of  ott- 
er vrltnesssa. 


office,  I  would  not  accept  of  it  on  die  terms  at 
being  oblifred  to  prodsce  against  a  fellow-cirizen 
that  which  I  have  been  witness  to  this  day.  For 
Mr.  Attorney  General  perfectly  well  knew  tbe 
innocent  and  laudable  motive  with 
which  tbe  prottction  was  given,  that  "^y^^^j* 
he  exhibited  as  an  evidence  of  gaiH^  fi—iwi^ 
yet  h  was  produced  to  insinuate  that 
Loht  George  Gordon,  knowing  bimsetT  to  be  the 
raler  vf  those  nlluns,  set  himself  Bp  as  a  savior 
from  their  fiiry.  We  called  Lnnd  Stomooat  to 
«xplain  this  matter  to  yott,  who  told  yoa  that 
Lord  Geo^  Gordon  came  to  Boekingbam 
Hoose,  and  be^ed  to  see  the  Kii^,  saying,  be 
might  be  of  great  nse  in  qoelling  £t  riots ;  and 
can  there  be  on  eartb  a  greater  proof  of  con- 
scious innocence  ?  For  if  be  had  been  tbe  vrick* 
ed  mover  of  them,  woald  he  have  gone'  to  the 
King  to  have  confessed  it,  by  offering  to  recall 
his  followers  from  the  mischiels  he  had  provoked  ? 
No  I  Bat  since,  notwithstanding  a  public  [»uiest 
issued  by  himself  and  the  Association,  reviling 
the  authors  of  mischief,  tbe  Protestant  cause  was 
still  made  the  pretext,  he  thooght  his  public  ex- 
ertions might  be  useful,  as  they  might  tend  to 
remove  the  prejudices  which  wicked  men  had 
difliued.  The  King  thought  so  likewise,  and 
therefore  (as  appears  by  Lord  Stonnont)  refused 
to  see  Lord  George  till  he  had  given  tU  teat  of 
his  loyalty  by  eodl  exertiOBS.  But  mre  I  am, 
odr  gracious  sovereign  meant  no  trap  for  iiuo- 
oence,  nor  ever  reoommendod  it  as  saeh  to  his 
servants. 

Lord  George's  language  was  simply  this: 
"The  maltitade  pretetid  to  be  perpetrating  these 
nets,  under  the  authority  tbe  Protestant  peti- 
tion ;  I  assure  your  Majesty  tbej  are  not  tbe 
Protestant  Associatira,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
of  any  service  in  suppressing  them."  I  say,  bt 
Gov,  that  man  is  a  ruffian  who  shall,  aHer  this, 
in-esnme  to  boild  upon  such  honest,  anless  coo> 
dnet,  M  an  aridenee  of  guQt.*  G^tlemen,  if 

A  wimeis,  of  the  name  of  Richard  Pond.  caDed 
in  inpport  of  tbe  prosecution,  had  iwoni  that,  bear- 
bg  his  boose  was  about  to  be  palled  down,  ha  ap- 
plied to  the  prisoner  tor  protection,  aod  in  conse> 
qaence  received  tbe  fojlowing  docnineut  signed  by 
him:  "All  true  fHands  to  FroteaUnta,  I  hope,  wiQ 
be  patthndar,  and  do  no  i^Jwy  to  the  pioperty  of 
any  true  Protestant,  as  X  am  welt  aasnred  dm  pn>> 
prietor  d  this  boose  ii  a  aUBBch  and  worthy  fiisad 
to  the  cause.— O.  Ooxdoh." 

■*  The  eftct  produced  on  the  jury  snd  spectatora 
by  this  sudden  bunt  of  feeling,  is  represented  by 
eye-witneuei  to  have  been  such  as  to  bafiSe  aSl 
powers  of  deicription.  It  was  irbolly  unpremedi- 
tated, the  instantaneous  result  of  that  lympatby 
which  exists  between  s  locceasful  speaker  and  his 
andienoe.  In  ottering  this  apped  to  his  Maker,  Mr. 
'  BrAine's  tine  was  one  of  awe  and  deep  reverenea, 
widioBt  the  slightest  appraaob  toward  the  pnAao 
use  of  the  words,  bat  giving  them  all  the  solenui^ 
of  a  jadicial  oath.  The  m^c  of  his  eye,  gesture, 
and  coQDtenaDce  beaming  with  emotion,  a>m]deted 
the  impreaaion,  and  made  it  irrestetfble.  It  was  a 
diing  wbidi  no  man  coold  do  bat  once  in  his  life. 
Mr.  Brskiae  attempted  It  die  Bonse  of 

CommoBS,  and  alteijy  failed. 
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Lord  Gengs  Oordon  bid  beaa  gniUT'  et  bigh 
treuoD  (as  is  sssuined  lo-dsy)  in  tbe  facs  of  £e 
wh(4e  ParliameDt,  bov  wm  all  its  mdmben  to 
defend  Uieinselvei  from  ths  iniiprisMNi^  of  auf- 
ferbg  snob  a  person  to  so  at  large  and  to  ap- 
proaoh  bis  soTereign  ?  Tbe  man  wbo  oonoeaJs 
tbe  perpetratioD. of  treason  is  bimself  a  traitor; 
bat  tbBf  are  all  perfectly  safe,  for  nobody  thought 
of  tTeason  till  fears  arising  from  another  quarter 
bewildered  tbeir  senses.  The  King,  tborefore, 
and  his  servants,  very  wisely  aooepted  bis  prom- 
ise of  assistance,  and  be  flew  with  hooest  seal  to 
falfiU  it.  Sir  Philip  Jennings  Clerke  tells  yon 
that  he  made  ose  of  every  expression  which  it 
was  possible  for  a  man  in  snob  cnraomstaaces  to 
employ.  He  begged  them,  for  God's  sake,  to 
disperse  and  go  borne ;  declared  his  hope  that 
ibe  psMtion  woaU  be  grantad,  but  that  rioting 
was  not  lbs  way  to  effiwt  it.  Sir  Philipsaid  he 
fell  bimaelf  boand,  without  being  paitioidarly 
asked,  to  say  every  tUng  be  ooaM  in  proteetton 
of  an  injnred  and  innocent  man,  and  repealed 
^^iuy  tlut  there'  was  not  an  art  which  thd  pris- 
oner ooold  possib^  make  ose  oS,  that  be  did  mt 
zealously  employ;  bat  tbat.it  wai  all-in  vaio. 
"I  began,"  says  he,  "to  tremble  fer  myseU^ 
when  Lord  George  read  the  resolation  (>f  tbe 
Hoase,  which  was  hostile  to  them,  and  said  tbeir 
petition  wonld  not  be  taken  into  consideration 
till  they  were  qoiet."  But  did  he  s&y,  "  there- 
fore go  on  to  born  and  destroy  ?"  On  tbe  con- 
trary, he  helped  to  pen  that  motim,  and  read  it 
to  tbe  multitude,  as  one  which  he  himseir  had 
approved.  AAer  this  he  went  into  the  coaoh 
with  Sheriff  Pugb,  in  the  city;  and  there  it  was, 
in  tbe  presence  of  the  very  magistratfl  whom  be 
was  aansttng  to  keep  tbe  peaoe,  that  he  fuUidif 
signed  tbe  ]»oteotion  wlriiA  bas  bean  read  in 
evidence  agunst  him ;  altbtnigb  Mr.  Fisher,  who 
now  stands  in  my  preseeoe,  confessed  in  the 
Privy  Connoil  that  he  himself  bad  granted  aim' 
ilar  protections  to  various  people — ytt  he  tnu  du- 
miitfd,  at  having  dont  nothing  but  kit  duty. 

This  is  the  plain  and  simple  troth;  and  for 
this  just  obedience  to  his  Majesty's  request,  do 
the  King's  servants  come  t»day  into  his  court, 
where  be  is  supposed  in  person  to  sit,  to  tarn 
that  obedienoe  into  the  crime  of  high  treason, 
and  to  ask  you  to  put  him  to  death  for  it. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  now  heard,  upon  the 
itemitAiin.  oaths  of  bcwest,  disinterested 

men,  a  laithfal  hisloty  of  tb»  ooadnot 
of  Lord  George  Gordon,  fron  tbe  day  that  be 
became  a  member  of  tbe  Protestant  Assooiation 
to  tbe  day  that  he  was  committed  s  prisoner  to 
the  Tower.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  at- 
tention with  whieb  I  have  been  honored  from  the 
beginning,  that  yoa  have  still  kept  in  yonr  minds 
tbe  principles  to  wbicb  I  entrrated  you  wonld 
api^y  it,  and  that  yon  have  measured  it  by  that 
standard. 

YoQ  have,  therefore,  ooly  to  look  back  to  the 

'1  Misprision  or  tresMRicoaiiits  in  tbe  bare  koowl' 
edge  and  concealment  of  treason,  witiioat  so;  degree 
sf  assent  thereto,  for  any  uimt  makes  the  party  a 
prindpsi  traitor. — Biadcitone'a  Comm^  iv.,  ISO. 


whole  of  it  to||ethsr;  to  refloet  on  all  you  bam 
beard  ooneeniuq;  bim;  to  trace  bim  in  yem 
recolleotioo  thnmgh  every  part  of  tbe  transao- 
tion ;  and,  cooaidering  it  with  one  manly,  liberal 
view,  to  ask  yoor  own  honest  benits,  whether 
yon  can  say  that  this  noble  and  unfortunate 
youth  ia  a  wicked  nod  deliberate  traitor,  who 
deserves  by  your  verdict  to  sufler  a  sbaraefiil  and 
ignominious  death,  which  wiU  stain  the  ancient 
IwDOTs  of  bis  house  forever. 

Tbe  crime  which  the  Crown  wonld  have  fixed 
upon  him  is,  tbat  be  assembled  tbe  Protestant 
Assooiation  round  the  House  of  Commons,  not 
merely  to  inflaeioe  and  persuade  Pariiament  by 
the  eameslHni  of  their  ai^qilicatiooa,  but  aotn- 
ally  to  coerce  it  by  boitQe,  rebeUiou  foiee ;  that, 
finding  himself  disappointed  in  tbe  sueoem  of 
that  ooeroiail,  he  afterward  incited  his  followera 
to  aboli^  the  legal  indalgenoes  to  Fqnats,  which 
tbe  ol^t  of  the  petition  was  to  repeal,  by  tbs 
bormng  of  their  booses  of  worship,  and  the  de- 
stmotion  of  their  propwty,  which  coded,  at  last, 
in  a  general  attack  on  the  property  of  dl  orders 
at  men,  religions  and  oivil,  on  the  poblic  trees- 
ores  of  the  natioD,  and  on  the  very  being  of  tba 
government." 

To  support  a  charge  of  so  atrocious  and  on- 
natural  a  complexion,  the  lavrs  of  the  most  arbi- 
Unry  nations  would  require  tbe  most  incontro- 
vertible proof.  Either  the  villain  most  have 
been  taken  in  the  overt  eot  of  wickedness,  or,  if 
he  worked  ia  secret  upon  others,  bis  guilt  must 
have  been  broogbt  out  by  tbe  discovery  of'  a  coo- 
spiraoy,  or  by  the  oonsistent  tenor  of  criminality. 
Tbe  very  worst  inqaintor  that  ever  dealt  in  blood 
woold  rindioate  tlie  tortore,  fay  plausibility  at 
least,  and  hy  tbe  semblanee  of  truth. 

What  evidence,  then,  will  a  jury  of  English- 
men expect  from  the  servants  of  the  Crown  of 
England,  before  they  deliver  up  a  brother  secured 
before  them  to  ignominy  and  death  7  What 
proof  will  their  cooscieooes  require  ?  What  will 
their  plain  and  manly  understandings  accept  of? 
What  does  the  immemorial  custom  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  the  written  law  of  this  land,  warrant 
them  in  demanding  ?  Nothing  less,  in  any  case 
of  blood,  than  the  clearest  and  most  unequivocal 
conviction  of  guilt.  But  in  this  case  the  Act  has 
not  even  trusted  to  the  humanity  and  justice  of 
our  general  Jaw,  but  has  said,  in  plain,  rough, 
expressive  terms — provoUy  ;  that  is,  says  Lord 
Cdn,  not  npom  eotgtehtrat  prcsim^rttenj,  or  m- 
Jennat,  or  straws  of  wif,  bnt  npoa  direct  and 
plain  proof.  "  For  tbe  King,  Lwds,  and  Com- 
mons," continues  that  great  lawyer,  '*did  not 
ose  the  word  probably,  for  then  a  common  arga- 
ment  might  have  served,  but  prmmbfy,  which 
signifies  the  highest  force  of  demonstration." 
And  what  evidence,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  does 
tbe  Crown  offer  to  yoo  in  com(diance  with  these 
sound  and  sacred  Aiotrinea  of  jostice?   A  few 

**  At  the  time  of  the  interference  of  the  military, 
the  nuAbsd  sttscked  die  Pay  Office,  and  were  at- 
tempting to  break  into  the  Bank ;  and.  to  atd  the 
work  of  the  incendiaries,  a  tai^e  party  bad  beeo 
sent  to  cut  <lw  pipes  of  the  New  Birer. 
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bndnn,  iatonnipted,  dugointAd  word*,  vithoot 
oontext  or  ooanection — ottered  by  the  qteaker 
in  Bgiution  ami  heat — heard,  bj  those  who  relate 
them  to  you,  in  the  midst  of  tnioBlt  and  confa- 
aioo — Mid  even  tboae  words,  matilated  as  tbey 
are,  in  direct  oi^ioeilioa  to,  and  inconsistent  with 
repeated  and  earnest  declarations  delivered  at 
the  Tery  same  time  aod  on  the  very  same  occa- 
sion, related  to  you  by  a  much  greater  number 
of  persona,  and  ahsolately  inc<HDpatible  with  tbe 
whoU  tenor  of  his  oondoct.  Which  of  os  all, 
gendemen,  wonld  be  iaCB,  iriiiiiHBjf  at  -the  bar 
of  God  or  DMB,  if  we  were  not  to  be  judged  hj 
the  rcf^nlar  oorrent  of  our  lives  and  oeoversa- 
tions,  bat  by  detaebed  and  nngoaided  e^ires- 
stons,  picked  oat  by  maUoe,  and  recorded,  with* 
oat  context  or  cireatnstancas,  against  us  7  Tet 
aoch  if  the  only  evidence  on  which  tbe  Grown 
■dis  yoa  to  dip  yoar  luuidB,  and  to  stain  your 
eODSciences,  in  the  innooent  blood  of  tbe  noble 
and  Durortiuate  youth  who  stands  before  yoo — 
on  the  single  evidence  of  the  words  yoa  hara 
beard  from  their  witnesses  (for  of  what  but  words 
have  you  bMrd?),  which,  even  if  they  had  stood 
oncontroverted  by  the  proofs  that  have  swallowed 
them  up,  or  unexplained  by  oircumatances  which 
destroy  their  malignity,  could  not,  at  the  very 
worst,  amount  in  law  to  more  than  a  breach  of 
the  Act  against  tamaltaoas  paCitioniag  (if  twdi 
an  act  still  existo) ;  simw  the  wont  midioe'  of 
his  enemies  has  not  been  dile  to  hntag  op  one 
uigle  witness  to  say  that  he  ever  iirteud,  ecnm- 
Unancei,  or  approved  rebenioas  force  against  the 
Legblatnre  of  this  country.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  astonishment  to  me  that  mm  can  keep 
the  nalural  color  in  their  chetkt  when  they  ask 
for  human  life,  even  on  the  Crown's  original 
case,  though  the  prisoner  had  made  no  defense. 

But  will  tbey  still  continue  to  ask  for  it  after 
what  tbey  have  beard  7  I  will  just  remind  tbe 
Solicitor  Greneral,  before  be  begins  his  reply, 
what  matter  he  has  to  enoonotor.  He  has  to 
encounter  this  :  That  the  going  up  in  a  body 
was  not  even  originated  by  Lord  George,  but  >^ 
others  in  his  absence — that  when  proposed  by 
bim  officially  as  chairman,  it  was  adopted  by  the 
ukole  Assoeiattoo,  and  oonsequeotly  was  thtir 
aot  as  much  as  hi»— that  it  was  adopted,  not  in 
a.  conclave,  but  with  open  doors,  and  the  resohi. 
tton  pnblidied  to  all  the  world— that  it  was 
known,  of  ooone,  to  the  ministers  and  magis- 
trates of  the  country,  who  did  not  even  signify 
to  bim,  or  to  any  body  else,  its  illegality  or  dan- 
gei^hat  decency  and  peace  were  ei^oined  and 
commanded — that  the  regularity  of  the  proces- 
sion, and  those  badges  of  distinction,  which  are 
now  cruelly  turned  into  the  chai^  of  an  hostile 
uray  against  him,  were  expressly  and  publicly 
directed  for  the  preservation  of  peace  wid  the 
prevention  of  tumult — that  while  the  House  was 
deliberating,  he  repeatedly  entreated  tbem  to  be- 
have with  decency  and  peace,  and  to  retire  to 
their  houses,  though  he  knew  not  that  be  was 
speaking  to  the  enemies  of  bis  cause — that  when 
they  at  last  disperved,  no  man  ibougbt  or  imag- 
ined that  treason  had  been  committed— that  he 


retired  to  bed,  where  be  lay  anoonseioas  that 
ruffians  were  ruining  bim  by  their  disorders  in 
the  night— that  on  Monday  he  published  an  ad- 
vertisement, reviling  the  authors  of  the  riots ; 
aod,  as  the  Protestant  cause  had  been  wickedly 
made  the  pretext  for  them,  solemnly  enjoiaed  all 
who  wished  well  to  it  to  be  obedient  to  tbe  laws 
(nor  has  the  Crown  even  attempted  to  prove 
that  be  had  either  given,  oir  ttmt  he  afterward 
gave  secret  instnutkms  in  oppositioa  to  that 
pablie  admoBitkm)— «bat  be  afterward  bq^ged 
aa  radienoe  reeeive  the  King's  eommei^s — 
that  he  waited  on  the  miaisters— that  be  attsod- 
ed  hb  da^  ia  PsxtiaiBeBt— and  wbea  the  muhi- 
tode  (among  whom  there  was  act  a  man  of  the 
asBooiated  Protestants)  again  assemUed  tn  the 
Tuesday,  under  pretense  of  the  Protestant  cause, 
he  oSend  his  services,  and  read  a  Fssfdutko  of 
the  House  to  them,  scoompanied  with  every  ex- 
postulation which  a  seal  for  peace  ooold  possibly 
inspire — that  he  allerward,  in  pnrsoanoe  of  tbe 
King's  direction,  attended  the  magistrates  in 
their  duty ;  honestly  and  hmiorably  exerting  all 
his  powers  to  quell  the  fury  of  tbe  multitude ;  a 
conduct  which,  to  the  dishonor  of  the  Crown,  has 
been  seandalonsly  tnmed  against  him,  by  crim- 
inating hiia  with  proteotdons  granted  publicly  in 
the  coach  of  Uie  Sheriffof  Lcodoo,  whom  he  was 
\  assistiag  in  bia  office  of  mgistraey}  skbongh 
protections  oF  a  similar  natore  wars,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  wfade  Privy  Conneil,  gnnted 
by  Mr.  Fisher  hims^  who  bow  slaads  in  my 
presence  wtaecused  and  un  reproved,  hot  who,  if 
tbe  Crown  that  summoned  him  durst  have  ciUled 
him,  would  have  dispersed  to  their  eonfasion  the 
slightest  impntation  of  guilt. 

What,  then,  has  produced  this  trial  for  high 
treason,  or  given  it,  wbea  produced,  cm—attha 
the  seriousness  and  solemnity  it  vrears  7  p«"»««"»™- 
What  but  tbe  inversion  of  all  justioe,  by  judging 
from  conieqwnctt,  instead  of  from  catua  and  de- 
tignt  ?  What  but  the  artful  manner  in  which  tbe 
Crown  has  endeavored  to  blend  the  petitioning 
in  a  body,  aod  tbe  ze^  with  «1iich  an  animated 
disposition  oondooted  it,  with  the  mehmchoty 
crimes  that  followed  T  erines  vribicb  tbe  shame- 
ful indoleaee  of  oar  magistrates — which  the  to- 
tal extinction  of  all  polwe  and  government  suf- 
fered to  be  committed  in  broad  day,  sad  in  the 
deliriam  ofdnmkenness,  by  to  nnanaed  banditti, 
without  a  bead— widMial  plan  nr  dyect — and 
without  a  refuge  frtm  the  instant  gripe  of  jus- 
tice :  a  banditti  with  whom  the  assoeiMed  Prot- 
estants and  dieir  president  had  no  manner  of 
oonneotion,  and  whose  cause  tb^  overtoragd, 
dishonored,  and  reined. 

How  unchristian,  then,  is  it  to  attempt,  with- 
out evidence,  to  infect  the  imaginations  of  men 
who  are  sworn,  dispassionately  and  disinterest- 
edly, to  try  the  trivial  ofleose  of  assembling  a 
multitude  with  a  petition  to  repeal  a  law  {which 
has  bai^ned  so  often  in  all  our  memories),  by 
blooding  it  with  the  fatal  catastrophe,  on  which 
every  man's  mind  nsay  be  supposed  le  retain 
some  degree  of  irritaikn  1  O  fie  I  O  fie  t  Is 
the  intellectual  seiU  <^  jtistice  to  he  thus  impious- 
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\j  Aakmf  Are  yoor  benevideat  jn-opsnsittw 
to  be  Ihoa  dtwppointed  mm)  abased  ?  Do  they 
vish  yon,  while  yon  are  listeoiog  to  the  ertdence, 
10  GOOD  dot  it  with  ooforeeeea  consequences,  in 
spite  oT  reason  and  truth?  la  it  their  object  to 
liHDg  the  uiUstOBe  of  prejudice  arooiid  bis  imio- 
oeot  neok  to  sink  him?  If  there  be  .sooh  men, 
may  Heaves  faq^ve  thrat  for  the  atteoapt,  aiu} 
inspire  you  witb  fortitade  and  wisdom  to  dia. 
obaige  yow  du^  w^ih  oaim,  vtaidy,  and  tefleet- 
ing  minds  I 

Gentlemen,  I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
j,^^^^^^  you  will."  I  am  sore  you  oaa  not  bat 
see,  notwithstanding  my  great  inability, 
increased  by  a  perturbation  of  mind  (arising, 
thank  God  I  from  no  dishonest  oaose),  that  there 
has  been  not  only  no  evidence  on  the  part  of  the' 
Crown  to  fix  the  guilt  of  the  late  commotions 
upon  the  prisoner,  bat  that,  on  the  oontrary,  we 
have  been  able  to  resist  the  probability,  I  might 
almost  say  the  possibility  of  tae  charge,  not  only ; 
by  living  witnesses,  whom  we  only  ceased  to  call 
because  the  trial  would  never  have  eaded,  bat  by 
the  evidence  of  all  the  blood  that  has  paid  the 
forfeit  at  tiiat  gmh  already ;  an  evidence  that  I 
vill  take  apon  me  to  say  is  Um  strongeM  and 
meet  niuuuwerabie  vhich  the  combiaatioa  of 
natoral  areote  ever  brooght  together  siwie  the 
beginniog  of  the  worid  for  the  deliveranoe  of  the 
opprwed :  sinoa,  in  the  kte  numerous  trials  tot 
acts  of  violenoe  and  depredation,  thoogh  oon- 
dacted  by  the  ablest  servants  of  the  Crown,  with 
a  laudable  eye  to  the  investigation  the  subject 
which  now  engages  as,  .no  one  fact  appeared 
which  ahowod  any  plan,  any  object,  any  leader ; 
since,  oat  of  forty-four  thoasand  persons  who 
signed  the  petition  of  the  Protestants,  not  one 
was  to  be  found  among  those  who  were  convict- 
ed, tried,  or  even  apprehended  on  suspicion ;  and 
since,  out  of  all  the  felons  who  were  let  loose 
from  prisons,  and  who  assisted  in  the  destmation 
of  onr  proper^,  not  a  single  vrretch  wu  to  be 


ftiond  who  eoold  even  attempt  to  save  his  ovm 
life  by  the  plaoaihie  promise  of  giving  endenoe 

to-day. 

What  can  overturn  such  a  proof  as  this? 
Sorely  a  good  man  might,  without  snperstitiwi, 
believe  that  soch  a  anioo  of  events  was  some- 
thing more  than  natorat,  and  {bat  a  Divine  Prov- 
idence was  watchful  far  the  protaotion  of  inao- 
oenee  and  tenth. 

I  may  now,  therefore,  r^ieve  yon  frtnn  the 
pain  of  bearing  me  any  bmger,  and  be  myself 
relieved  from  speaking  on  a  sobjeot  whioh  agi- 
tates and  disUesses  me.  Since  Lord  George 
GordoQ  stands  clear  of  every  hc»tile  act  or  pur- 
pose against  the  Legislatore  of  his  ooontry,  or 
the  propMlies  of  his  fellow-subjects — since  the 
whole  tenor  of  lus  conduct  repels  the  belief  of 
the  traitoroui  inttntian  charged  by  the  indict- 
ment— my  task  is  finished.  I  shall  make  no 
address  to  your  passions.  I  will  not  remind  you 
of  the  long  and  rigorous  imprisonment  he  has 
suSered ;  I  will  not  speak  to  you  of  his  great 
youth,  of  his  illustrioos  birth,  and  of  his  uniform- 
ly animated  and  generons  in  Parliament  for 
the  ConstitutioB  of  his  coontiy.  Sooh  topics 
might  be  nseful  in  the  balance  of  a  donbtfol  case; 
yet,  even  then,  I  should  have  tmstad  to  the  hcm- 
est  hearts  (tf  Englishmen  to  have  fsh  them  iritb* 
out  exoitation.  At  present,  the  jriain  and  rigid 
rules  of  jostioe  and  troth  are  snffloicDt  to  entitle 
me  to  yonr  verdict. 


The  jury,  after  being  charged  bv  Lord  Mans- 
field, withdrew  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  speedily  returned  wiUi  the  verdict  —  Not 
Gdiltt-  The  decision  was  satisfactory,  in  a 
high  degree,  to  all  reflecting  men.  Even  those 
who  considered  his  conduct  as  deeply  criminal, 
felt  with  Dr.  Johnson :  "  I  am  glad  hari  George 
Gordon  has  escaped,  rather  than  a  preoedeot 
should  be  established  of  banging  a  man  for  oon- 
structive  treason." 


SPEECH 

or  HR.  ERSKHfE  as  TOE  RIGHTS  OF  JURIES,  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  COmtT  OP  EI1H7B  VKSCB, 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  ASAPH,  NOVEMBER  IS^  17B4. 

INTRODUCTION. 

8tn  WiLLUH  JoHxs,  jnit  before  he  went  to  India  !□  1783,  wrote  a  small  tract  in  Tsvor  of  Parliament 
aiy  Reform,  entitled  a  "Dialogae  between  a  Oentteman  and  a  Farmer,"  which  was  pobfished  by  his 
brother-in-law  Dr.  Shipley,  dean  of  St.  Asaph,  with  an  advertisement  stating  bis  reasons  for  so  doing. 
TboDgfa  harmless  in  its  tendency,  it  gave  ambrage  to  some  high  Tories  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
Dean  was  indicted,  at  their  instance,  for  printing  a  leditioas  libel.  The  trial  came  on  at  Sbrewsbory, 
Angnst  Sth,  1784,  and  Ur.  Bearcrof^  eoansel  for  the  prosecation,  satisfied  that  no  English  Jnry  wonld 
ever  find  it  a  libel  (as  the  court,  in  fact,  afterward  declared  there  was  nothing  in  it  illegal)  took  the 

**  This  peroration  is  remarkable  for  the  quiet  and  |  of  a  perfect  understanding  between  him  and  the 
subdued  tone  which  reigiM  throughout  it.  A  less  [  Jury,  that  the  verdict  <tf  acquittal  was  already  made 
skillful  advocate  would  have  dosed  with  a  powerful  |  up  hi  their  minds,  so  that  any  appeal  to  their  feet 
appeal  to  die  feelings  of  the  Jury.  BntUr.Erakine,  ings  would  be  wholly  out  of  place.  His  allnBEon  to 
with  dtat  qnick  Instinct  which  enabled  him  to  read  the  providence  of  God  as  watching  over  tiie  innn- 
tiie  easotiaiM  of  men  Id  their  coanteDaneea,  saw  tint  cen^beaotifiitlyeonicides  with  this  sentiment;  and 
faia  canas  was  ^ined.  He  Chose,  tiierelbre,  to  i  in  his  doait^  sentence  he  does  not  ask  a  dedsfan 
thtpw  overUsooadadingremaiks  tlie  appearMce  1  inhlsfhvor,  bat  takes  It  as  a  natter  of  conne. 
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groand  tfatt  Mm  wu  m  pvcriuni  tar  tbem  to  decide— Aat  they  wen  liOQnd  to  tad  At  di^Midaat  ffOty 
if  they  beliflved  he  had  pKoied  it  to  be  jmNiAei,  and  that  it  wu  "  ^  and  eoneemng  Ae  Stag  nd  Ua 
govraiiDeiit"— ^eaTlng  him  to  more  Ae  cooit  in  arreit  of  jad^ent,  or  to  biii^  a  writ  of  nnr  if  ito  inn 
tinieDta  and  hagnage  were  olaiiyed  to  be  iaaoeeoL  Mr.  Snkine,  far  Ifaa  defindaat^  mgoiBd  tfaa  qttaaliiMi 
to  the  Jury  on  the  mppatitiDii  <tf  their  fasviog  a  right  to  judge  wfaeUier  h  waa  a  Bbd  or  wit  But  ICr. 
Jaatlce  Bollar  charged  the  jaiy  in  ■oGordancs  wiA  the  claim  of  tb.  Beanmft,  toning  ttwin,  as  Load 
XIauffReld  had  done  in  the  caia  of  WoodfU],  that  Aey  anic  hriag  in  Am  defendant  gnil^  if  tbey  wara 
aaMsflfld  lie  had  pohlidied  die  tract  leaYiag  die  qaeithw  whalfaer  it  iraa  Hbahmi  or  not  ftr  the  eoart  to 
decide.  The  Jury,  boweTor,  gave  dioir  veidliA  "goil^  of  pabBaUng  m^,"  wUch  would  ban  bean  tan- 
tamoaat  to  an  acqnittaL  Rot  the  Jad^  having  otijectod  atnngiy  to  Ai»  tedbig,  the  Jwy  wilfadnw,  and 
ntnraed  With  a  ▼anliei,  "  Gnil^  of  pnUiahliv,  bat  whether  a  libel  ornot  we  do  not  find." 

In  Uidiaalmas  tem  firflowiBg,  Noreuber  8th,  1784.  If  r.  Biaklne  moved  fbr  a  new  bid  at  Am  gnud 
of  miadirectiao  on  die  part  of  die  judfre.  A  mle  ajn  baring  been  grantad.  tfie  caae  came  on  far  ai^o^ 
menton  tba  ISdi,  when  be  made  the  fidlowing  apeedi.  Lord  Campbell  nya,  "Erakine'a  addwea  to 
the  oonrt  in  movii^i  and  aAerward  in  lapporting  bia  rale,  diaplay  beyond  dl  eomparieon  Ae  aaoat  per- 
fect onion  of  argomMrt  and  eloqoeoco  erar  exhibited  io  Weatminfter  HalL  He  1^  down  Ato  propovl- 
tiont  most  logically  framed  and  connected— wbid^  if  tme,  cranpletoly  eatabliibed  bia  otae— and  he  aop- 
ported  tbem  with  a  depth  of  learning  which  woald  have  done  honor  to  Setden  or  Hale,  while  be  wma 
animated  by  an  entfansiaiin  which  wu  pecaliarly  hia  own.  Tboo^  appealing  to  jadgea  who  beani  bim 
with  averaion  or  iodiffereace,  he  wa<  aa  spirited  aa  if  the  decisimi  had  depended  on  a  favoraUe  jary, 
wfaoae  feeling!  were  entirely  nnder  hia  control.  So  tboroogbly  bad  he  mattered  the  anbject,  and  ao  dear 
did  be  make  it,  that  be  captivated  alike  old  black-letter  lawyeia  and  itateameQ  of  taate  and  refinement." 
—Live*  of  tkt  Lord  ChaJuxUort,  vol.  vi.,  433-4. 

The  following  are  the  five  propoaitiooa  mentioned  Lord  Campbell,  which  bad  been  prevknalj  de- 
livered to  the  jndgea  in  nearly  the  aame  terma  : 

I.  "  That  when  a  bill  of  Indictment  ia  iboud.  or  an  infomiRtion  filed,  charging  any  crime  or  miadetneanor 
known  to  the  law  of  England,  and  the  party  accnted  pnta  himaelf  npon  .the  conntiy  by  pleading  the  gen- 
eral iune — Not  Guilty ;  the  Jury  are  GEXXRALLr  charged  with  hia  deliverance  from  that  CBUX,  and  not 
arsciALLT  from  the/act  or  faclt,  in  tbecommiiaioo  of  which  theindtctmeDtarinfonuation  cdiaqea  die  crime 
to  coniiat ;  mnch  leia  from  any  single  fact,  to  the  exclosion  of  others  chained  aptm  the  aame  record." 

n.  "  That  DO  act.  which  the  law  in  ita  general  theory  bolda  to  be  crimiual  ooMtitDtea  in  ttaelf  a  crime, 
abstracted  from  the  miachievooa  inUntvm  of  the  actor;  and  that  the  iidentioD  (even  whore  it  iMcomea  a 
simple  inference  of  legal  reason  from  a  fact  eatablislied)  nay  and  ought  to  be  oollectod  by  die  jvaj, 
with  the  Judge's  assistance ;  because  the  act  charged,  though  esUbliabed  u  a  fact  io  a  trial  on  tlie  gen- 
eral issue,  doea  not  neceaaarily  and  noavoidaUy  eatablish  the  criminal  intention  by  any  abatracC  cooda- 
aion  of  law— the  establishment  of  the  fact  being  atilluo  mora  than  fall  evideiue  of  the  crime,  bat  not  die  crime 
Uself ;  auleaa  the  Jury  render  it  so  tbemaelvea.  by  referring  it  Tolontarily  to  die  court  by  special  verdict" 

III.  "That  the  caae  of  a  libel  forms  txi  legal  exception  to  the  general  principles  which  govern  the  trial 
of  all  other  crimes ;  that  the  argsment  for  the  difi^rence,  namely,  because  the  wlmle  diaige  [in  the  praae- 
cotion  for  a  libel]  always  appears  on  the  rectsd- ia  false  io  fact,  and  that,  even  if  trae,  it  woold  farm  no 
■ubstnntial  difference  in  law." 

IV.  "That  where  a  writing  indicted  aa  a  libel  neither  ccmtaioB,  nor  ia  avetred  by  die  indictment  to  con- 
tain, any  slaoder  of  an  individual  (ao  aa  to  fall  within  those  mles  of  law  which  protect  peracoal  repota- 
tion),  but  whose  crimiuali^  is  charged  to  consist  (as  in  the  present  ioatanee)  in  iu  teodeocy  to  atir  op 
general  disnmteut— the  trial  of  soch  an  indictment  neither  involves,  nor  can  in  hi  cdivioaa  nature  involve, 
any  abstract  qneadon  of  law  br  the  jadgmeot  of  a  court,  hot  naat  wboUy  depend  nptm  die  Jo^ment  of 
the  jury  on  the  toodency  of  die  writing  itself  to  prodixw  anch  conaeqnencea,  when  connacted  wiA  all  the 
oircomstances  which  attended  its  publication." 

V.  "That  In  all  cues  where  the  miacbievoas  intoilian  (wbiofa  ii  agreed  to  be  the  eaaeneeof  thaeriaaa) 
can  not  be  collected  by  simple  inference  from  die  fiut  cbajged,  becanas  tba  defendant  goea  into  evideDce 
to  robot  sncb  iafereece,  the  intendcm  then  becomea  a  pur^  nomixed  qneatioo  of  fact  fer  dm  oonodecap 
tiou  of  the  Jary." 

This  speech  has  a  pecnliar  interest  for  the  lawyer,  hot  die  general  reader  will  be  amply  r^i^d  te 
giving  it  the  ckiaest  attention.  The  yoni^  orator  of  any  profusion  will  find  the  atady  of  it  one  of  the 
best  neana  of  mental  diaciplina,  and  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  it  with  incseaaed  adnntfan  of  Land 
Enkine  aa  a  logii^an  and  an  <ntar. 

SPEECH,  &o. 

I  AH  now  to  have  the  honor  to  address  myself  |  rule  for  a  new  trial.   Much  of  mj  argument,  ao- 
to  vnur  Lordship  in  support  of  the  rule  granted  |  cording  to  bis  notion,  points  another  waj ;  wheth- 
to  me  by  the  court  upon  Monday  last ;  which,  |  er  its  direction  be  true,  or  its  foroe  adequate  to 
M  Mr.  Bearcroft  has  truly  said,  and  seemed  to  the  ol^eot,  it  is  now  my  boainesa  to  abow. 
mark  the  observation  witfa  pecaliar  emphaaiB,  ii  a      In  riaing  lo  apeak  «t  tkia  time,  I  feel  all  the 
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•dTWttfS  oooEBrrad  hf  tbs  nply  orer  those 
■iiiiiU  ifi  wboM  argunMntt  are  to  b«  ftiwwered ; 
tMo!^^  bot  I  feel  a  diMdvanuge  likewise, 
which  nut  sa^eel  its^  to  every  in. 
tellijfeot  mind.  In  following  the  objeotioin  of 
wo  mtaj  learaed  peifoiw,  oflered  nnder  diflerent 
urutgements  npoa  a  uibjeot  so  oomplioated  and 
oooiprebeDiiTa,  then  is  ranoh  danger  of  being 
draws  from  that  method  and  order  whieh  o«b 
alone  iwtra  aoiniiitHMi  opm  nawillH^  raiads,  er 
drifB  ibam  finm  the  ebehw  whieh  ingenoity 
rmwt  bib  to  find  ia  the  U^oth  of  a  deeoltory 
diMoane.  ThaeeaMorthatdaageriandmyowii 
inabilitj  to  gtmggle  againat  it,  led  dm  ongiaalljr 
to  deliver  up  to  the  oooit  oertaia  written  aid 
Maturely  coosidered  PsorosiTiom,  from  the  es- 
taUiihmeat  of  which  I  resolved  not  to  depart, 
mxr  to  be  removed,  either  in  aobateiioe  or  in  or* 
der,  in  any  atage  oT  the  proeeedioga,  and  by 
wWdi  I  moat  tborefore  thit  day  snqneetMaabiy 
atand  or  laJl. 

Poraniog  thia  patent,  I  am  vidiierable  two 
(taVtmpM-  wayii  and  in  two  ways  only.  Either 


*'  it  oust  be  shown  that  my  propositioas 


are  not  vaUd  in  law,  er,  atUtting 
their  validity,  that  the  learned  judge's  charge  to 
the  jury  at  Shrawsbory  was  not  rept^fnant  to 
then :  there  eaa  be  no  other  possible  ejections 
to  my  applioBtlaB  tor  a  new  trial.  My  duty  to- 
day ii,  ihwrdbie,  obrioiis  ud  aimfde :  it  is,  fr«t, 
to  xe-BHuatMB  thoee  pnipaitian,  awl  t)wn  te 
ahoT  that  An  oharge  daliTarad  to  the  jwy  at 
ttirewabniT  was  fimnded  npoa  the  afaadate  de- 
nial and  reprobaUon.  of  them. 

I.  I  b^hn,  tbarelbre,  saying  ^ain,  in  my 
nm  /w-         ordinal  worda,  That  wbee  a  biU 

of  indiotment  is  fotind,  or  aa  informa- 
tion filed,  chargmg  any  crime  or  miedemeaaor 
known  to  the  law  of  England,  and  the  party  ao- 
oQsed  pats  himself  npoa  the  ooaatry  by  [heading 
the  general  iasoe— not  gnitty ;  the  jury  are  skh- 
lULLT  charged  with  hia  deliverance  from  that 
erime,  and  not  spboiaut  from  the  fact  otfiicta, 
in  the  coramiaaion  of  which  the  iadiotroent  or  in- 
fomation  charges  the  orime  to.  consist ;  raooh 
less  from  any  single  fact,  to  th*  ttsolonoa  of  oth- 
ers charged  npM  the  saaoe  record. 

II.  That  no  not,  wUeh  the  lav  in  iu  fSMnl 
snmi  theory  bolde  to  be  erimmal,  eonslitotes 
^  in  itself  a  erime,  abstraoted  from  the 
mischievoaB  Atfcnfiofi  of  the  actor ;  and  that  the 
intentiMi  (even  where  it  beoomes  a  simple  infer- 
ence of  legal  reasons  from  a  faot  or  facts  estab- 
lished), may  and  ooght  to  be  ccdlected  by  Uie 
jusr,  with  tiie  judge's  assiatance  beoaase  the 
aet  charged,  thoogh  established  an  a  fact  in  a  trial 
«a  the  general  iasae,  does  not  necoasarfly  and 
unavoidably  est^lisb  the  oriminal  intMitin  by 
any  abstract  conclnsion  of  the  law :  the  estBl>. 
Ibhmcnt  of  the  tact  being  stilt  no  more  than  -fiill 
ctidntn  of  the  crime,  but  not  the  orime  itself; 
nnless  the  jury  reader  it  so  themselves,  by  refe% 
riBg  it  volantarily  to  the  ooart  by  special  veidicC 

These  two  propositions,  thoi^  worded  with 
oaotioas  predsion,  and  in  technical  language,  to 
prevent  the  SQbtWty  of  legal  dispatation  in  oppo- 
T  T 


rition  to  the  i^n  aadenteBding  of  the  wortd, 
neither  do  nor  were  intended  to  oon-  , 
vey  any  other  iMitiment  than  this,  ^^^^^ 
namely,  that  in  all  oases  where  the 
law  either  dtreota  er  permits  a  person  accused 
of  a  crime  to  throw  himseir  upon  a  jnry  for  de- 
liveraooe,  by  pleadii^  gnurally  that  he  ia  not 
guiHj ;  the  just,  thus  legally  afq>ealed  to,  may 
deliver  htm  bom  the  aeoosation  by  a  general 
verdict  of  aeqoittal  fimnded  (ai  in  ocranon  saasa 
it  evidently  most  he)  npcM  an  mvsTtaATiOH  as 
gtmtnU  aad  comprehensiva  ai  the  ohaiga  itself 
from  wbieh  it  b  a  gMMral  drtfvmnoe. 

Having  said  this,  I  freely  oenfeaa  to  the  eoart 
dmtlam  mnebat  aloM  Sm- aay  Iter-  TUiRmtta 
tber  illostr^ion  of  my  sobjeot,  be-  riS!u"urjiMll 
oaose  I  oan  not  And  uy  matter  hj  i^^l^ 
whi^  it  m^t  be  fnrdiw  iUnstrated,  «-«*■ 
so  olear  or  so  tadispotaUe,  either  in  fact  or  in 
law,  as  the  very  pn^oeitioo  itself  npon  which 
this  tri^  has  been  brooght  into  qasation.  Look- 
ing imtk  apoo  the.«neieat  Conatitatifn,  and 
amining  with  paxnfnl  research  the  original  joiis- 
dietions  of  the  conntiy,  I  tun  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  from  what  sowees  these  novd  limits^ 
tii»s  of  the  rights  of  jmiea  are  derived-  Even 
the  bw  is  sot  yet  trmaed  to  the  discipline  of 
matntatning  thMa.  Hy  learaed  friend  Mr.  Bear, 
croft*  arieinttly  algorai  thm.  He  repeatt  to-day 
what  be  avowed  at  the  trial,  and  is  even  jealons 
of  the  inqmlatiOD  of  having  meant  less  than  he 
expressed.  Por,  whw  speaWag  this  j^^^. 
morning  of  tte  right  of  the  jury  to  ^^T^ 
jndge  of  the  wlKde  charge,  year  Lord- 
Mp  eorreoted  bis  expression,  by  telling  him  be 
meant  the  pomr,  and  not  the  right ;  he  caught 
instamly  at  year  words,  ^aavowed  your  expla- 
nation, and,  with  a  consistency  which  does  him 
honor,  dedared  his  adberenoe  to  his  original  ad* 
mission  in  its  full  and  obvions  extent.  "  I  did 
not  mean,"  said  be,  "merely  to  achnowledge 
that  the  jnry  have  the  jMioer,  for  their  power 
nobody  ever  doabted.  If  a  judge  waa  to  tell 
them  they  had  it  not,  they  wonU  only  have  to 
laagfa  at  him,  and  ooavinoe  him  his  efrw,  by 
finding  a  aanaAL  verdiet,  vUdi-mnat  be  re- 
oordad :  I  meaat,  tberefim,  to  oonaider  it  as  a 
r^ht,  m  aa  iraportant  privilega,  and  of  great 
value  to  dw  Ganstitation."  Tbos  Mr.  BewMott 
nnd  I  an  peirleeC^  ^T"^')  '  ^""^  eoateaded 
ior  more  than  be  has  vdnnaiUy  otmoeded.  1 
have  now  bis  espresi  antboritr  for  repeating,  ia 
my  own  former  wordi^  that  the  jary  have  not 
merely  the  jwistr  to  aoqait,  open  a  view  of  the 
whole  charge,  without  oootrol  or  punishment, 
and  without  the  possibility  of  their  acquittal  be- 
ing annulled  by  any  otbee  authority ;  but  that 
they  have  a  conitihitwtMfl,  Ugdl  right  to  do  it; 
a  right  JU  to  bt  txirattd;  aad  iatended,  by  the 
wise  fotmders  of  Ae  governmeut,  to  be  a  proteo- 
tion  to  the  lives  and  hlterties  of  Engllkimen, 
against  the  encronohments  and  perveraiwis  of 
authority  in  th«  bands  of  fixed  magistrates. 

But  this  eaadid  admii^  on  the  part  of  Mr. 


One  <tf  the  coonsel  fiir  the  pmseontion. 
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Bearoroft,  Uioagli  vny  Imionble  to  Unnalf,  it 
Tb*»«th«-  of  no  importance  to  me;  tinoe,  fnm 
i«npr«Hd  what  ban  alreadv  fallen  from  yoar 
iBa,tMt<mm-  Lordsbip,  I  am  not  to  expect  a  rat- 
ifiofttion  of  it  from  the  coart;  it  is 
therefore  my  doty  to  establiab  it.  I  feel  all  the 
importance  of  my  subjeot,  and  nothing  shall  lead 
me  to^ny  to  go  out  of  it.  I  claim  all  the  atlen- 
tion  of  the  ooart,  and  the  right  to  state  every 
aath<»ity  which  applies,  in  my  judgment,  to  the 
argameat,  without  being  sapposed  to  introduce 
them  for  other  parposes  tban  my  doty  to  my  cli- 
ent and  the  Constitution  of  my  comitry  warrant* 
and  approves. 

It  is  not  veiy  nsoal,  in  an  English  court  of 
ncrWitafm  J'*"'')*)  ^  ^  drivBH  baok  to  the  ear- 
jBi7  (a  MM  lieat  histwy  and  original  elements  of 
mil'tettta  the  CcMHtitation,  in  order  lo  estab- 
tS^'^Sno-  first  principle*  which  mark 

and  disUngnish  English  law:  they 
■  are  always  assumed,  and,  like  ax- 
ioms in  seieDoe,  are  made  the  foondattoas  of 
reaaoning  wUbout  being  proved.  Of  this  sort 
oor  anoestm,  for  many  oentaries,  must  have 
coDoeived  the  right  of  an  English  jury  to  decide 
upon  every  question  which  the  forms  <^  the  law 
submitted  to  their  final  decision ;  since,  though 
they  have  iromemorially  exerciaed  that  snpreme 
jurisdiction,  we  find  no  trace  in  any  of  the  an- 
cient books  of  iu  ever  being  brought  into  ques- 
tion. It  is  but  as  yesterday,  when  compared 
with  the  age  of  the  law  itself^  that  judges,  un- 
warranted by  any  former  judgments  of  their 
predeoessori,  without  any  new  oommisaimi  from 
the  Crown,  or  eohurgement  of  jodioial  authority 
from  the  Legidatnre,  have  sought  to  bsten  a 
Umftattoo  upon  tlw  rights  and  pririlegei  c[yn- 
mn,  totally  ankuowa  in  aooiem  tiaei,  and  pal- 
pably destmctive  of  the  very  end  and  object  of 
their  institution. 

No  betf  my  Lord,  is  of  more  easy  denunstra- 
tioDj  fiir  the  history  and  laws  of  a  free  ooontry 
lie  opw,  even  to  vulgar  inspection. 

During  the  wbole  Saxon  era,  and  even  long 
(1.)  Tm  low-  after  the  establishment  of  the  Norman 
government,  the  whole  administration 
mi  Lm.  of  jastiee,  criminal  and  civil,  was  in 
the  bands  of  the  ptopU,  without  the  control  or 
intervention  of  any  judicial  authority,  delegated 
to  fixed  magistrates  by  the  Crown.  The  ten- 
ants of  every  manor  administered  civil  justice  to 
OBC  another  in  the  Court  Baron  of  their  Lord ; 
■nd  their  erimes  were  judged  of  in  the  Leet,'  ev- 
ecy  suitor  of  the  manor  giving  his  voice  as  a  ju- 
ror, and  the  steward  being  only  the  registrar, 
and  not  the  judge. 

On  appeals  Gram  these  dmiestie  jurisdictions 
(t)  Tm  Com-  ^  oounty  court,  and  to  the  tourn 
•rwd  skMiS^  (oironit)  of  the  sherifi*,  or  in  suits  and 
pmseentkMis  origioally  commeneed  in 
dlher  of  tham,  the  •heriff'a  authority  extended 

■  Tlie  CooTt  Baron  belonged  more  partjonlsriy  to 
a  maoor,  and  tfae  Coort  Last  to  a  bnadred.  whicfa 
WM  tba  unsllest  civil  divisida  in  Baxoa  timsih — Bee 
Jacobs'*  Law  Dictioaaiy. 


■o  farther  tban  to  empmoii  the  jnmn,  to  eompnl 
Uwir  atlendanoe,  miniatarially  to  regohte  their 

prooeedings,  and  to  enforce  their  decision*.  And 
even  where  he  was  specially  empowered  by  the 
King'e  writ  of  jmatidt^  to  proceed  in  caosea  of 
superior  value,  no  judicial  aotbority  was  thereby 
conferred  upon  himself^  but  mily  a  more  enlarged 
jori«diotioo  on  tbi  JoaoRS,  who  were  to  try 
the  cause  mentioned  in  the  writ.  It  is  true  that 
the  sberifi'  can  not  now  intermeddle  is  pleas  of 
the  Crown ;  but  with  this  exception,  which  brings 
no  restrictions  <m  juries,  these  jurisdictions  te- 
maio  uotooohed  at  this  day :  iotrioacie*  of  prop- 
erly bave  introduced  other  fonns  of  prooonding. 
but  the  Constitution  is  the  same. 

This  popular  judiealnra  waa  not  coofined  to 
particular  districts,  or  to  infetior  suits  t>-)Tk*Kii^ 
and  misdenMBOors,  but  pwvaded  the  yS^cST 
wbole  l^alCaostitottao.  For,ii4en  «*^- 
the  Conqueror,  to  increase  the  infinenee  of  hia 
crown,  erected  that  great  snperint«iding  ooart 
of  jtntioe  in  his  own  palace  to  feoeive  appeals 
criminal  and  civil  from  every  court  in  the  king- 
dom, and  placed  at  the  beaid  of  it  the  tapUaUa 
jMtitiarim  tUnu  ^nflia  [Chief  Justiciary  of  all 
England],  of  whose  original  authority  the  Chief 
Justice  of  this  court  is  hot  a  partial  and  [ieeble 
emaoatioa  :  even  thai  great  magistrate  was  in 
the  ^mla  Regit  [King's  Court]  merely  ministerial; 
every  one  of  the  King's  tenants,  who  owed  him 
service  in  right  of  a  banrng,  bad  a  seax  and  a  voice 
in  that  high  tribunal ;  sod  the  offioe  of  justidar 
was  hat  to  reeord  and  to  eolbreo  tbair  jndg^ 
roents.* 

In  the- reign  of  King  Edward  the  First,  wbea 
this  great  offioe  was  abdiahed,  and  the  ,(.)twb«m 
present  courts  at  Westounster  estab-  afWdiMB 
lished  by  a  distiibation  of  its  powers,* 
the  barons  preserved  that  supreme  aoperintead- 
ing  jurisdiction  which  never  beloi^ed  to  the  Joa- 
ticiax,  but  to  themulva  only  as  the  jurors  in  the 
King'*  Court — a  jurisdiction  which,  when  nolul- 
ity,  from  being  territorial  and  feudal,  beoams 
personal  and  hooorary,  was  assumed  wd  exer- 

*  The  Writ  of  Jaiticiei  waa  s  wrjt  directed  to 
the  ifaerifFin  aonia  ipecial  cues,  by  virtiie  of  which 
be  might  bold  plea  of  debt  in  hii  coanty  cowt  ibr  a 
large  sum,  whereas,  by  hi*  ordinary  power,  he  was 
lunited  to  ■am*  noder  forty  ■billings. 

*  The  King's  Court  was  oorapoaed  of  the  Chief 
Juiticiacy,  the  Chancellar.  die  Constable.  Uaishal. 
Cbambertain,  Steward,  and  Treasarer,  wiUi  any  oCb- 
er*  whom  the  King  might  sppoiot.  The  Coart  of 
Excbeqaer,  in  which  all  revmoe  mstten  were  trans- 
acted, formed  s  braocb  of  this  coart.  The  Chief 
Jaiticiaiy  wsi  the  greatest  inhjoct  in  Englsnd :  bs* 
■idei  presiding  in  the  King's  Coart,  and  in  the  Ex- 
cheqner,  he  was  originally,  by  virtue  of  bis  ufice^ 
the  B.egeot  of  the  kingdom  during  the  absenoa  of 
the  Sovereign. 

*  Though  Edwsid  settled  the  jarisdictkin  of  the 
several  courts,  tbo  sepsration  of  the  Bxcheqaer  Snt 
and  sfterward  the  Common  Pleas,  fi«m  ifae  Kia^t 
•oort,  took  plaee  long  before.  The  detarhment  of 
the  Utter  had  its  beginning,  in  Madox's  opinios,  as 
oariy  a*in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First;  but  it  was 
completely  eatabliihed  by  the  Magna  Charta  of  It 
Jobi^  and  then  firat  made  *t*tion*i^  at  Westminster. 
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eiied  bjr  the  pMn  of  Eog^and,  who,  witboat  any 
dd^Blioo  of  jadicud  antbority  from  the  Crown, 
JbriQ  to  this  day  the  supreme  aod  fioal  court  of 
English  law,  judgiog  in  the  last  resort  for  the 
whole  kiDgdom,  ud  sitting  upon  the  Iitbs  of  the 
peerage^  in  their  anoient  and  genoiiie  obaracter, 
ai  the  pom  of  one  another.' 

When  the  courts  at  Westminster  were  estab- 
MTitbtiMaiiTmnca  Ushcd  iQ  thcir  prcsont  fonns,  aod 
jSyri^IX'-t'hl  when  the  oirilization  and  commerce 
i'JKi!!™™  of  the  nation  had  introduced  more 
fn>|Mrtjr,  intricate  qoestioos  of  justice,  the  ju- 
dicial aathority  in  civil  oases  could  not  bat  en- 
large its  bounds.  The  rales  of  property  in  a 
cultivated  state  of  society  became  by  degrees  be- 
yond the  Qompass  of  the  unlettered  noltitqde, 
ud  with  oertain  welUknown  restriotions  ondoabt- 
edly  fell  to  the  judges ;  yet  more,  perhaps,  from 
Mioessitythan  by  consent,  as  all  judicial  prooe^- 
iags  were  ardnUy  held  ia  the  Konnaq  language, 
to  which  die  penile  were  etrangers.!.  Of  these 
ekangit  in  judioatare,  immemorial  onstom,  and 
the  Bpquiescence  of  the  Legislatare,  are  the  evi- 
dence which  establifh  tbe  jarisdiction  of  the 
oomrts  on  the  true  principle  of  English  law,  and 
measure  the  extent  of  it  by  their  ancient  prac- 
tice. 

But  no  sach  evidence  is  to  be  found  <^  the  least 
tataatfucMM  relinquishment  orabridf^meat  of  pop- 
•TctiMM.  ular  judicature,  m  cana  of  crimei;  on 
tbe  contrary,  every  page  of  our  history  is  filled 
with  Uie  struggles  «f  oar  anoesttn-s  for  its  pres- 
ervation. 

Tbe  law  of  property  changes  with  new  objects, 
itaMwftdh*  and  becomes  intricate  as  it  extends 
dMtaMiaa.  dominiOT ;  but  crimes  must  ever 
be  tbe  same  easy  iarestigatioD.  Theyconsist 
wholly  in  iateniioai,  and  the  more  they  are  mul- 
t4ilied  by  the  policy  of  those  who  govern,  the 
more  absolotely  tbe  pobHo  freedom  depends  upon 
the  peek's  preserving  the  entire  administration 
of  criminal  justioe  to  themselves.  In  a  qnestioo 
of  property  between  two  private  individuals,  ibe 
Crown  can  fa&vfi  no  possible  interest  in  preferring 
tbe  one  to  the  other ;  bat  it  may  have  an  interest 
m  crashing  both  of  them  together,  in  defiance  of 
every  principle  of  humanity  and  jnsttoe,  if  they 
should  put  themselves  forward  in  a  contention  for 
publio  liberty,  against  a  government  seeking  to 
emancipate  itaelC  from  the  dominion  of  tbe  laws. 
No  man  in  the  least  scquainted  with  the  history 
of  nations  or  of  his  ovm  country,  can  refuse  to 
acknowledge,  tbat  if  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal justice  were  left  in  the  bands  of  tbe  Crown 
or  its  deputies,  no  greater  freedom  could  possibly 
exist  than  government  might  choose  to  tolerate 
from  the  convenience  or  policy  of  tbe  day. 


■  During  a  trial  before  tbe  House  aS  Peen,  eveiy 
peer  present  on  tbo  trial  has  alway*  been  jadge  both 
of  the  law  and  tiie  fact.  Hence  no  special  verdict 
can  be  given  on  tlie  trial  of  a  peer. 

*  All  pleadings  were,  by  order  of  William  Ae 
Conqnenr,  eondnoted  in  NomMn>Franeh.  By  aet 
36  Edward  III.,  cap.  19  (A.  D.  1363).  the  nse  of  Ae 
French  laagoaga  ia  legal  pnoeediogs  wu  abol- 
ished. 


My  Lord,  this  important  troth  is  no  discovery 
assertion  ofmine,  hot  is  to  be  foand  Thi,j,rtiiirtio» 
in  everybookoftbelaw:  Whetberwe 
go  top  to  the  most  aooiant  authorities,  '"''^*^> 
or  appeal  to  the  writings  of  men  of  oar  own  times^ 
we  meet  with  it  alike  in  the  most  em{dialjoal  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Justice  Blaokstone,  by  no  meaoi 
biased  toward  democratioal  governmeut,  having 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  Commentaries  explain- 
ed the  excelienoe  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  oivil 
oases,  expresses  himself  thus  (vol.  iv.,  p.  349}  : 
"  But  it  holds  miioh  stronger  in  crimiiul  cases, 
sinoe,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  more  is 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  violence  and  partial- 
ity  of  judges  appointed  by  tbe  Crown,  in  suits  be- 
tween tbe  King  and  tbe  sn^oet,  than  in  dispute* 
betvreea  one  individoal  and  another,  to  settle  the 
boundaries  of  private  property.  Our  law  ba% 
therefore,  wisely  phused  this  etmag  and  two4bld 
harrier  of  a  imaentment  and  trial  by  jary  be- 
tween the  liburties  of  the  people  and  tbe  preroga- 
tive xil  tbe  Crown.  Without  this  barrier,  jostioei 
of  oyer  and  ttmantr  named  by  the  Crown  might, 
as  in  France  or  in  Toricey,  imprison,  dispatel^  or 
exile  any  man  that  was  obnoxioos  to  government, 
by  an  instant  declaration  tbat  such  was  their  will 
and  pleasure.  So  tbat  the  liberties  of  England 
can  not  but  subsist  so  long  as  this  palladium  re- 
mains sacred  and  inviolate,  not  only  from  all  open 
attacks,  which  none  will  be  so  bttrdy  as  to  make, 
bat  also  from  all  secret  machinatioDB  which  may 
sap  and  undermine  it." 

But  this  remark,  thongh  it  derives  new  foroe 
in  beinsr  adopted  by  so  creat  an  an- 

,  °  '        °      ....     mat  br  BncM. 

thority,  was  no  mone  an  original  in 
Mr.  Justice  Blaokstone  than  in  me  :  the  inslitn* 
ticm  and  authority  of  juries  is  to  he  found  in  Brno- 
ton,  who  wrote  about  five  hundred  yeurs  before 
biro.  "  The  cwia  [oourt]  and  the  pores  [jury]," 
says  he,  "were  oeoeesarily  the  judges  in  all  cap 
ses  of  life,  limb,  erine,  aod  dishecisoa  of  the  bar 
in  agntt.  Tbe  King  eoold  not  decide,  for  thni 
he  would  have  been  both  proeecntor  and  judge ; 
neither  could  his  justices,  for  they  represent  him." 

Notwithstanding  aU  this,  the  learned  judge 
[Mr.  Buller]  was  pleased  to  say  at  ^ nrtfc»r»»iii«t 
the  trial,  that  ^ere  was  no  differ-  S^'J^UJ^ii:. 
ence  between  cfvil  and  criminal  oa-  ci*aaoJci 


sea."    I  say,  on  tbe  contrary,  inde-  **"*' 
pendent  of  these  authorities,  that  there  is  not, 
even  to  vnlgar  observation,  the  remotest  simili- 
tude between  them. 


■  Id  bis  charre  to  the  Jnry.  in  the  case  of  tbe  Dean 
of  St-  Aaapfa.  Mr.  Jnatfce  Bailer  bad  aaid,  "  The  law 
acts  equally  and  juitly,  as  tbe  pamphlet  itself  states  t 
it  is  eqnal  between  the  proseentor  and  defendant; 
end  whatever  appears  apnn  tbe  record  ia  ootlbrDnr 
decision  here,  bat  may  be  the  anbject  of  fatore  coo- 
sideratton  io  tbe  coart  out  of  which  tbe  record  comes  t 
Bad  afterward,  if  oUber  party  tiiinka  fit,  they  have  a 
right  to  carry  it  to  the  dernier  retort,  and  have  the 
opii^orAeHonaeofLardsaponit;  and,  therefore, 
tbst  has  been  the  nnifbrm  aod  established  answer, 
not  only  ia  criminal  hU  civil  etum.  The  law  it  Iht 
tame  in  both,  and  there  i$  not  a  gtnUemati  round 
this  table  mho  doei  not  know  thai  i$  the  eotutant  and 
uttt/bm  oasipsr  «  Ascfc  u  gittm  m  swA  oases." 
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There  are  Toor  ci^tal  dndoetiou  between 
prosecatious  Tor  orimet  aad  eivU  aotiona,  urtrj 
OM  of  whiob  deeerTM  coMtdflnttioa  : 

First,  in  tbe  jarisdietiQB  Men— ry  to  finad  the 

Seeondly,  in  the  BuiuMr  of  tbe  dafindut'f 
pleading  it. 

Thirdly,  in  the  SBdiority  of  the  verdnt  wUoh 
dieoharget  him. 

Fourthly,  in  tbe  todependenoe  and  aeeority  of 
tbe  jary  /ran  all  the  cMHeqaenoea  m  giving  it. 

(1.)  As  to  the  first,  it  is  nnoeccsBaiy  to  remind 
.  TOOT  Lordibipa  that,  in  a  oivil  owe,  the 
party  wbo  ooooetve*  hiOMelf  aggrieved 
Mktea  his  complaint  to  the  court — avails  him* 
self  at  his  own  pleasure  <i  ito  process — oompels 
m  sutsver  from  the  defendant  by  its  authori^ — 
or,  t^aag  the  charge  pro  ttn/mo  against  him  on 
ys  deCnh,  is  entitled  to  final  jsdgment  and  exe- 
enfion  for  his  debt,  without  any  interpositioD  of  a 
jary.  Bat  in  criminal  cases  it  is  otherwise ;  the 
•oart  has  no  eognizanoe  of  them,  withoat  leave 
from  tfas  people  forming  a  grand  iaqnest.  ir  a 
MB  ware  toeonmit  a  capittlefiense  in  the  bee 
of  all  the  jndgea  of  Englaed,  their  aiUted  aathor^ 
ilj  DooU  not  pat  bin  upon  his  trial.  They  eoaM 
m»  no  eomplaint  against  hint,  even  opoa  tbe  re«> 
ords  of  the  snpreme  arinriaal  oonrt,  bat  eoaM 
M)y  ooamtt  bin  Riraalh  custody,  wbiidi  is  equal- 
ly eoBpelent  to  every  common  jostioe  of  the 
peaee.  The  grand  jory  alone  eoaldarmign  him, 
and  in  their  discretion  might  likewise  Anally  die- 
flbarga  Um,  throwing  oat  tbe  bill,  tbe  names 
of  all  your  Lmdsfaips  as  witnesses  on  the  bach  of 
it.  If  it  shall  be  said  that  this  enlarive  power 
of  the  graad  jury  does  not  extend  to  lesser  mis> 
demeaaors,  wbioh  may  be  jHwecated  by  tnlbrm< 
atioa ;  i  answer,  that  for  that  very  reason  it  be> 
somes  donUy  aeoessary  to  prceerve  tbe  power  of 
the  other  jory  which  is  left.  In  the  rales  of 
Reading,  there  is  no  distinaitaa  between  capknl 
and  ItMer  offenses ;  and  tbe  defendant's  plea  of 
Dot  gmlqr  (wbioh  oiwronally  pravaib  as  the  le* 
gal  answw  to  every  iafimMtioe  or  iadfemeat,  as 
apposed  to  special  pleas  to  the  eoort  in  eivil  ac- 
tions), wKd  tbe  DocMsity  imposed  upon  the  Crown 
to  join  tiia  general  mm,  ai«  absidiitely  decis- 
ive of  the  preaeat  qwslida  [t.  as  to  jarisdie- 
tion]. 

^S.)  Every  lawyer  most  admit  (kaX  the  rake 
jivMrarik*  of  pleading  were  originally  estaUtsb- 
pindi.^*  Tbi>  ed  to  mark  latd  to  preserve  tbe  die- 
ClHiCti!^  tinct  jurisdictions  <rf' the  court  and  the 
•jtacivaeMw,  jm-y^  by  Attparation  of  the  lawlrom 
tbe  faot,  wherever  they  were  intended  to  be  sep- 
arated, person  charged  with  owing  a  debt, 
or  having  committed  'ft  trespass,  ftc,  &d.,  if  he 
Mold  not  deny  the  facts  on  which  the  ootiona 
were  Ibnnded,  was  obliged  to  submit  his  jastiftca- 
tion  for  matter  of  law  by  a  special  plea  to  tbe 
Court  apon  the  record ;  to  which  plea  the  plain- 
tiffmigbt  demur,^  and  submit  tbe  legal  merits  to 

*  i. «,  might  sUege  that,  adnritting  tbe  facts,  tbe 
jasMeabaD  set  np  Is  not  safktenl  in  biw,  wbich 
wooU  be  a  qnestion  fiir  Ae  deci^  of  tbe  eoort, 
aad  not  of  Ae  Juy. 


the  jndges.  By  this  amagemeBt,  do  power  waa 
ever  givw  to  the  joiy,  by  an  issoe  joiiMd  b^or* 
ttem,  hot  v^M  a  xigbt  of  deeiwa,  aa  en^aw- 
haBBiveMtbainsae, west alMg with iL  Ifad*- 
tadant  ia  SHb  aivil  aotioM  pleaded  tbe  gMeral 
iane  iaitaad  of*  speoial  plea,  aiiuii^  at  afiMsraf 
deliverance  from  the  charge,  by  showing  Ua  jn^ 
Itfteatica  to  the  jury  at  the  trial,  tbe  court  pro- 
tected its  own  jarisdictioa,  by  refos^  all  evi. 
dence  of  the  facts  on  which  soofa  jostifiratioB  was 
foooded.  The  eztensioo  of  tbe  geaeial  isne  be- 
yond its  ancient  limits,  and  i>  deviatioa  from  its 
trae  prioeiple,  has,  indeed,  introdaoed  some  ooe- 
fnsion  into  this  simple  and  barmooioas  sysitem ; 
bat  tbe  law  is  snbstantially  tbe  same.  No  man, 
at  Ibis  day,  in  any  oi  those  aotioDt  where  tbe  aa- 
cient  fiwms  of  our  jnrispradence  are  still  wisely 
preserved,  can  possibly  get  at  the  opinion  of  a  jury 
upon  any  queelioa  aot  intended  by  the  Constita- 
tioD  for  their  decision.  In  actiMn  of  debt,  det- 
inue, breach  of  coreaant,  trespass,  or  leplevia,  tbe 
defendant  oaa  only  sabmit  tbe  aiere  faet  c»  the 
juty,  the  law  must  be  pleaded  to  the  ooort.  it, 
draadlag  Iha  o|rinion  of  tbe  jn^fee,  be  cencrab  his 
jaitifleatioB  sader  the  eever  of  a  general  {rfea, 
in  hopes  of  a  mora  bvocaUe  oonslraetiaB  of  bis 
defense  at  the  trial,  its  very  existence  oaa  never 
even  oonw  within  the  knowledge  of  dte  jarors. 
Emy  legal  defense  most  arise  oat  of  tbe  facts ; 
and  the  antbority  of  the  judge  is  interposed  to 
prevent  their  spearing  before  a  tribunal  wfat^ 
in  Boch  cases,  hes  no  competent  joriedictioa  over 
tbem. 

By  imposing  this  necessity  of  pleading  every 
iegal  joslifloation  lo  tbe  court,  and  by  this  ex- 
elasion  of  all  evtdenoe  on  tbe  trial  beyond  tbe  ne- 
gmtion  of  the  faot,  the  ooorta  indtspatably  intend- 
ed to  establisb,  and  did  in  fact  ^feotoally  secure, 
tbs  jndieial  aothority  over  legal  qnestioas  fma 
all  encroecbment  Or  violation.  And  it  ia  impos* 
sible  to  find  a  reason  in  law  or  ia  commoa  sense, 
why  tbe  same  boundaries  between  the  fact  and 
the  law  shoaM  aot  have  ben  at  Ae  naaM  tiaaa 
extended  to  crimiaal  oases  by  tha  same  ralaa  of 
pleading,  if  tbe  jariadtetfam  of  tba  juty  had  baea 
design^  to  be  Knifed  to  tbe.^  la  hi  ain]  aD> 
tioas.  • 

But  Bo  saeh  boaadary  was  avar  nuida  or  at- 
tempted-—on  the  ooBtrary,  every  person  ^  _^ 
chained  with  any  crime  by  an  indict-  iantMri 
Bieat  or  informattoa  has  baea  ia  aS 
timea,  from  tbe  NormM  Coaqnest  to  tUs  bear, 
not  only  permitted,  bat  even  boond,  la  throw 
himaeK  npcn  his  coanlry  Ibr  deUveraaoe,  hy  tbe 
general  plea  of  "  Not  gait^,"  and  may  sabmit 
his  wkW*  defense  lo  the  jary,  wbether  it  be  a 
negatioB  of  the  fact  or  a  jostifloatioa  of  it  ia  law. 
Tto  jodge  has  no  aothority,  as  in  a  civil  case, 
to  refuse  such  evidence  at  tbe  trial  as  oat  of  tbe 
issue,  and  as  coram  not  jitdiet  [not  befwe  the 
judge]— an  authority  which  in  oommon  sense  be 
oeruinly  woold  have,  if  tbe  juij  had  m  lugber 
jurisdiction  in  the  oaa  oaee  thaa  ia  tbe  ether. 
The  geaeral  plea  tbas  saaotiaeed  by  iaBMMO 
rial  custom,  so  Ntadf  tb«  lav  and  Ae  faet  to- 
geAer,  as  to  be  tneparaUa  bat  by  the  volnala^ 
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KOt  of  the  jaiy  in  finding  a  tpteuU  verdict.^  The 
general  investigatian  of  the  whole  charge  is, 
therefore,  before  them ;  and  althoagh  the  defend- 
ant admits  the  fact  laid  in  the  iaformation  or  in- 
dictment, he  neve  rthel  ess,  ander  his  general  plea, 
gives  evidence  of  etktn  wbiob  &re  collateral,  re- 
ferring them  to  the  judgment  of  the  jury  as  a 
legal  exoase  or  justifioMioii,  and  receives  front 
their  verdict  a  completa,  general,  and  oooolosive 
delivennee.  Mr.  Jiutioe  Blaakstooa,  in  the 
fitarth  volnme  c{  hia  Commentariea^  page  3S9, 
saya:  "The  traitoroaa  or  Ahndoua  intent  ara 
the  points  and  very  gist  of  the  indiotment,  and 
mast  be  answered  direotly  by  the  general  nega- 
tive, '  Not  guilty and  the  jury  will  take  Dotioe 
of  any  deftiuive  matter,  and  give  their  verdiet 
accordingly,  as  efTectually  as  if  it  were  specially 
pleaded."  This,  therefore,  says  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  page  258,  is, 
upon  all  aocounis,  the  most  advantageous  plea 
for  the  defendant :  "  It  would  be  a  most  anhap- 
1^  oase  for  the  judge  himself,  if  the  prisoner's 
fate  depended  upon  his  directions — unhappy  also 
for  the  prisoner ;  for  if  the  jodge's  opinion  most 
rule  the  verdict,  the  trial  by  jury  would  be  use- 
less." 

(3  and  4.)  My  Lord,  the  eoacltiMve  operatioa 
Ttntuihafiy  °^  ^  verdict  when  given  [in  a  erira- 
•r  tktanikt,  inal  case],  and  the  security  of  the  jury 
tiMufuwjiuy  from  all  consequences  in  giving  it, 
im  f-riat  n.  render  the  contrast  between  criminal 
and  civil  cases  striking  and  complete.  No  new 
trial  can  be  granted,  as  in  a  «vil  action.  Tour 
Lordships,  however  you  may  disa|q)rove  of  the 
acquittsJ,  have  no  authority  to  award  one;  for 
there  is  no  precedent  of  any  such  npon  record ; 
and  the  discretion  of  the  court  is  oircumsoribed 
by  the  law.  Neither  oan  the  jurors  be  attainted 
by  ibe  Crown."  In  Bushel's  case,  Vaoghan's 
Reports,  page  146,  that  learned  and  exoellent 
judge  expressed  himself  thos:  "There  is  no 
oase  in  alt  the  law  of  an  attaint  for  the  King, 
nor  any  opinion  but  that  of  Tbyming's,  lOtb  of 
Heniy  IV.,  title  Attaint,  60  and  64,  for  which 
there  is  no  warrant  in  law,  though  there  be  oth- 
er specioos  aatfaority  against  it,  touched  by  none 
that  have  ai^ed  this  ease.'* 

Lord  Mamjield,  To  be  stire  it  ia  so. 

Mr.  Ertkine.  Since  that  is  eleu-,  my  Lord, 
I  shall  not  troable  the  coart  further  upon  it.  In- 
deed, I  have  not  been  able  to  And  any  one  au- 
thority for  auoh  an  attaint,  but  a  dietvm  in  Fitz- 
herbert's  Natura  Brevium,  page  107;  and  on 
the  other  band,  the  doctrine  of  Bushel's  oase  is 
expressly  agreed  to  in  very  modern  times :  vide 
Lewd  Raymond's  Reports,  vol.  i.,  page  469. 

If^  then,  your  Lordships  reflect  bnt  for  a  mo- 
ment npon  Am  oonqwrative  riew  of  orimiDal  and 

>*  A  spedsl  verdict  is  ona  In  which  the  Jar;  find 
only  the  fMt;  and  leave  the  law  to  be  dedded  by 
Che  coart.  ~ 

"  An  attaint  ia  a  writ  to  inquire  whether  a  jniy 
of  twelve  flsen  gave  a  false  verdict  (Fiticb,  4B4),  that 
so  the  Jadsneat  ftallowing  lliereapoa  nay  bis  ra- 
versed,  and  the  jnry  pnaishad.  Tety  few  iustanoM 
of  altunts  appesr  later  than  the  lixteenth  eentuy. 


oivil  cases  which  I  have  laid  befiwe  yvQ)  how  cae 
it  bo  seriously  contended,  atit  mwely  »— .-*»!.«« 
that  there  is  no  difference,  but  that  ofibvpSoMot 
there  is  any  the  remotest  similarity  t^^*!^ 
between  them  ?  In  the  one  case,  the 
power  of  acooaation  begins  from  the  oourt ;  in 
the  otiier,  from  the  people  oo^,  fanning  a  grand 
jaiy.  In  the  one,  the  defendant  must  plead  a 
special  jaattAaatioa,  the  merits  of  which  can  only 
be  decided  by  the  judges;  in  the  other,  he  may 
throw  himaelC  for  geneid  delimwee  apon  hii 
ooiutiy.  In  the  arst,  the  court  may  award  ■ 
new  trial,  if  the  veidiot  for  the  defendaat  be  oon- 
ttuj  to  the  evideooe  or  the  law ;  in  the  last,  it 
is  ooHohiaive  and  unalterable.  And,  to  erowa 
the  whole,  the  King  never  had  that  ivooesa  of 
attaint  which  bebnged  to  the  meanest  of  his 
sabjeots. 

When  these  things  are  attentively  considered, 
I  migtu  ask  those  who  are  still  dis-  .^^ 
posed  to  deny  the  right  of  the  jnry  to  •n«Htoib» 
investigate  the  whole  charge,  whether  ^S^2i£^ 
such  a  solecism  can  be  conceived  to  ****** 
exist  in  any  homan  government,  much  less  in 
the  most  refined  and  exalted  in  the  world,  as 
that  a  power  o£  supreme  jodteature  should  he 
conferred  [on  the  jury)  at  candom  by  the  blind 
fbnna  at  the  law,  where  no  right  was  intended 
to  pass  with  it,  abd  wtuidi  was  upon  so  oooa- 
sicm  and  under  no  oircomstaaea  to  be  exereiaed  ■ 
which,  though  exerted  aoCwiAstandiag  In  every 
age  and  in  a  thoosand  instances  to  the  oonfasioa 
and  disoomfiture  of  fixed  magistracy,  should  nev- 
er be  checked  by  authority,  hot  should  continue 
cm,  from  century  to  cento^,  the  revered  guardi- 
an of  liberty  and  of  life,  arresting  tiie  arm  of  the 
most  beadstroog  government  ki  the  worst  of 
times ;  without  any  power  in  tbe  Crown  or  its 
judges  to  touch,  without  its  consent,  the  mean- 
est wretch  in  the  kingdom,  eg  even  to  ask  Uie 
reason  and  principle  of  the  verdict  which  acquiu 
him.  That  such  a  system  should  prevail  in  a 
oonntry  like  Ei^land,  without  either  the  original 
institutica  or  the  aoqniescing  sanotica  of  the  Leg- 
islature, is  io^ossible.  Believe  ne,  ny  Lori, 
no  taJtnU  eon  rtcimcile,  «w>  a»Uh»r^  cm  tanctitm 
auchtti^abtmrdily :  tJk«  Mmmoa  iMMt  sf  lA<  world 
TtvoUt  at  U. 

Having  established  thta  important  right  in  tbe 
jury,  beyond  all  possibility  of  oavil  or 
controversy,  I  will  now  show  your 
Lordships  that  its  existence  is  -not  merely  con- 
sistent with  the  theory  of  the  taw,  but  is  illus- 
trated and  confirmed  by  tbe  univenal  practice 
of  sJl  judges ;  not  even  excepting  Mr.  Justice 
Foster  himself,  whose  writings  have  been  cited 
in  support  of  the  contrary  opinion.  How  a  mas 
expresses  his  abitraet  ideas  is  but  little  import- 
ance when  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  his  fdain 
diieoticae  to  odien^  and  to  his  <nra  partienlar 
conduct;  bateveaaaoeorhisezpresBioiis,  when 
properly  considered  and  ludentood,  militate 
against  my  position. 

In  his  justly  ceMwatod  book  no  the  Criminal 
Law,  page  8M,  he  expresses  bimerirtbot:  "The 
eoBtfraotioo.  which  ilie  law  pottadi  iqioa  hM 
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VTATBV  Ain  AouiD  OR  FOUND  hj  ft  jory,  u  in 
all  MMt  MmdonUtitf  tht  pnptr  pnmnet  tyf  tkt 
cswrt."    Now,  if  tbs  minnarj  u  dupOMil  to 
itop  bem,  thoD|[b  tbe  aoibor  never  iniended  be 
HterisewtM,   shoald,  as  is  evident  from  tbe  rest  of 
SEa^MhwS&a,  tliA  sentence,  yet  I  em  willing  to  stnp 
y'gygg*^  with  faiiii,  uid  to  i^e  it  ee  a  substan- 
•M*'*^       live  propaeitioa ;  for  tbe  slightest  kt> 
Icatioa  must  discover  that  it  is  not  repognant  to 
•nj  thing  whiob  I  have  said.    Facts  ttattd  and 
agmd,  or  laots  fnutd  hj  a  jury  {whiob  amount 
to  the  same  thing),  coestitnte  a  wptcial  vtnilict ; 
aod  who  ever  sappoeed  that  tbe  law  upon  a  spe- 
Otsi  verdiet  was  not  the  province  of  tbe  court  ? 
Where,  in  a  trial  upon  a  general  issoe,  the  par- 
ties ehoose  to  agree  npon  facts  aod  to  state  them, 
or  tbe  jury  choose  voluatarily  to  find  them  with- 
oot  drawi^  the  legal  oonclnsioa  themselves, 
who  ever  denied  that  in  sndi  instaaees  tbe  conrt 
Is  to  draw  itf    That  Foeter  meant  nothing 
mon  than  Ibai  ^  eoiut  was  to  judge  of  Uie 
hw,  when  tbe  jury  thna  vohmtarily  pray«  its  a»- 
listanoe  hj  ipeoial  vetdiot,  in  evident  from  his 
words  whiob  follow,  for  be  immediately  goes  on 
to  say:  ^  In  taan  of  dmbt  amd  rtal  difficulty,  it  i$ 
tktrtjitrt  ce«MonJ)r  rttommtnded  to  tht  jury  to 
ttatt/aeU  amd  eiramitmneti  m  s  tpteial  verdiet." 
Bat  neither  here,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  his 
works,  is  it  said  or  insinnated  that  they  are  bound 
to  do  eo,  but  at  their  own  free  discretion.  In- 
deed, the  very  term  rteommendtd  admits  the  con- 
trary, BDd  requires  no  commentary.    I  am  sure 
I  sluUl  never  dispute  tbe  visdoa)  or  expediency 
ef  snob  a  reoommeodation  in  those  cases  of  doubt, 
because  the  more  I  am  contending  for  the  exist- 
•Boe  of  such  an  important  right,  tte  leas  it  would 
baoome  me  to  be  tbe  advocate  of  rashness  and 
preeipilatian  in  tbe  exereiie  of  it.    It  is  no  de- 
■ial  of  Jarisdietioa  to  t^l  the  greatest  magistiata 
vpoo  earth  u  take  good  counsel  in  oases  of  real 
doubt  and  difficulty.    Jodges  upon  trials,  whose 
feutboriiy  to  stato  the  lav  is  indisputable,  often 
ider  it  to  be  more  solemnly  argued  before  ibe 
oourt.    And  this  court  itself  often  holds  a  meet- 
ing of  tbe  twelve  judges  before  it  decides  on  a 
point  npoo  its  own  records,  of  whiob  the  others 
have  oonfeesed  no  oogniaance  till  it  comes  before 
tbem  by  the  writ  of  error  of  one  of  the  parties. 
These  instances  are  monuments  of  wisdom,  in- 
tegrity, and  discretion ;  but  they  do  not  bear,  in 
tbe  remotest  degree,  upon  jurisdiction.  The 
^tbere  of  jurisdiction  is  measured  by  what  may 
or  may  not  be  decided  by  any  given  tribunal 
with  legal  eaaet;  not  bj  tbe  rectitude  or  error 
of  tbe  deokioB.   If  the  juiy,  aoetmling  to  these 
antborhiee,  may  determine  tlie  whole  matter  by 
their  vardiot,  wd  if  Ibe  verdiot,  when  given,  ia 
not  only  final  and  mialtorable,  bat  most  be  en- 
Coroed     tbe  antbocity  of  tbe  jodges,  and  tax- 
ented,  if  lensted,  by  tbe  whole  power  of  tbe 
Mate— upon  what  principle  of  government  or 
reason  can  it  be  argued  not  to  be  law?  That 
the  jury  are  in  this  ezaot  predicament  is  con- 
fesaed  by  Foster,  for  he  concludes  with  saying 
that  w&cH  rA«  law  it  dtar,  tht  jun/,  undtr  tht  <U- 
rwtiannf  IA«  court,  m  jwiiri  of  Imwrnoft  and  if 


thei/  art  weU  advised  tn'ff,  ohnayf  find  m  gtmeral 

verdiet  eomfarmablif  to  mA  dirtttiomM. 

This  is  likewise  consistent  with  my  positioo. 
If  the  law  be  clear,  we  may  presnnie  that  the 

judge  stales  it  clearly  to  the  jury ;  and  if  he 
does,  undoubtedly  the  jury,  if  they  are  well  ad- 
vised, will  Sod  according  to  soch  direetioiw. 
For  they  have  not  a  capricious  discretion  to  maka 
law  at  their  pleasure,  but  are  bound  in  con- 
science, as  well  as  Judges  are,  to  God  it  truly ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  tbe  learning  of  the  judge 
who  prcsidei  at  tbe  trial  affords  tbem  a  safe 
support  and  direction. 

The  same  practice  of  judges  in  stating  the 
law  to  the  jury,  as  applied  to  the  ^ 
particular  case  before  them,  »p-  ^J5;^.''*2||^ 
pears  likewise  in  the  case  of  the  Ik*  ngbl  <7d«ri4- 
King  against  Oneby,  Sd  Lord  Hay-  '*"'•'»-'-■ 
mond,  |Miga  1494.  "On  tbe  trial  tbe  judge  di- 
reeia  tbe  jury  thus;  *If  you  believe  such  and 
soeb  witnesses  who  have  iwom  to  socb  and  such 
facts,  the  kffKng  of  tht  dietattd  appears  to  he  with 
malice  prepense  ;  but  if  you  do  not  believe  them, 
then  you  ought  to  find  him  guilty  of  manslaugh- 
ter ;  and  the  jury  may,  if  they  think  proper,  give 
a  general  verdict  of  murder  or  manslaughter : 
6ut  if  they  dtcHne  giving  a  general  verdict,  and 
mil  And  tbe  facts  specially,  the  court  is  then  to 
form  their  judgment  from  the  facts  found,  wheth- 
er the  defendant  be  guilty  or  not  guilty,  that  is, 
whether  the  act  vns  done  with  malice  and  de- 
liberation or  not.' "  Sorely  language  can  ex- 
press nothing  more  plainly  or  unequiTocallr, 
than  that,  where  "tbe  general  issoe"  is  pleaded 
to  an  indictment,  the  fats  and  tbe  fact  are  both 
before  tbe  jury ;  and  that  the  former  can  oavar 
be  separated  from  the  latter,  for  the  jndgimenr 
of  tbe  oonrt,  unless  by  their  own  spentonfOM  act 
For  tbe  words  are,  "  if  tbey  dtcJint  giving  a  gen 
eral  verdiot,  and  wtU  find  the  faets  specUilly,  tbe 
court  is  then  to  form  tbeir  judgment  from  the 
facts  found."  So  that,  after  a  general  issne 
joined,  tbe  authority  of  the  court  only  commen- 
ces when  the  jury  chooses  to  decline  the  decis- 
ion of  the  law  by  a  general  verdict — the  right 
of  declining  which  legal  determination,  is  a  priv- 
ilege conferred  cm  them  by  the  statute  of  West* 
minster  2d,  and  by  no  means  a  restriction  of 
Uieir  powers. 

But  another  very  important  view  of  tbe  sub- 
ject remains  behind.  Supposing  I  had 
failed  in  establishing  that  contrast  be-  ^mh*«^» 
tween  criminal  aod  oiril  cases,  which 
is  now  too  clear  not  only  to  require,  but  even  to 
justify  another  observation,  the  argoment  would 
lose  nothing  by  the  failure.  Tbe  similarity  be- 
tween orimtn^  and  ohil  eases  derives  all  its 
applieaik»  to  tbe  argument  from  the  learned 
judge's  supposition,  that  the  jurisdioHoB  of  the 
jury  over  the  lata  was  never  contended  for  in  lbs 
latter,  and  consequently,  on  a  principle  of  equal- 
ity, could  not  be  supported  in  the  former — where- 
as I  do  contend  for  it,  and  can  inooatestably  es 
tablisb  it  in  both.  This  application  of  the  ar^ni- 
menl  is  plain  from  tbe  words  of  tbe  charge  :  "  ft 
the  jury  could  find  tbe  law,  it  would  undtnbted^ 
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hoM  ia  civil  oasM  u  well  u  orimiiwl ;  bat  wm 
it  enr  supposed  that  a  yaaj  wai  competent  to  say 
Uia  operatioa  ot  a  fine,  or  a  noonrj,  or  a  mr- 
raaty,  which  are  mere  questiooa  of  lawf*"* 

To  this  qnestioB  I  ansmr,  that  the  eompeteiK 
oy  of  the  jury  in  Mieh  oaies  u  conteoded  for  to 
the  fall  extent'of  my  prinaiple,  both  1^  Lyttle- 
toa  and  by  Coke.  They  can  not,  indeed,  decide 
npon  the  m  4e  flamo  (in  ^  abetraot,  or  aside  from 
the  taats],  which,  u  Tanghan  tmly  wys,  is  on- 
intelligible,  becaose  an  wmixtd  question  of  law 
can  by  no  poiribiUty  come  before  tbem  for  decis- 
ion. But  wfaenc?er  (whtoh  very  oft«n  happens) 
the  operation  of  a  fine,  a  reooTery,  a  warraoly, 
or  any  other  recHnrd  or  conreyanoe  known  to  the 
law  of  England  comes  forward,  mixed' with  the 
fact  on  the  general  issue,  the  jury  hare  then  most 
unquestionably  a  r^ht  to  determine  it.  And 
what  ib  more,  no  other  antbority  possibly  can 
because,  when  the  general  issue  is  permitted  by 
law,  these  questions  can  not  appear  on  the  rec- 
ord for  the  jo^mant  of  the  coort,  and  although 
it  can  grant  a  aew  trial,  yet  the  same  qoestion 
most  ultimately  be  determined  by  another  jary. 
This  is  not  only  setf-«Tident  to  erery  lawyer,  but, 
as  I  said,  is  ezpassly  Iai&  down  1^  Lyttleton  in 
the  368th  aeoticm :  "  Also  in  snob  case  wfaere 
the  inquest  may  give  their  verdict  at  large,  if 
they  will  take  apon  them  tbe  knowledge  of  the 
law  upon  tbe  matter,  they  may  give  tbeir  verdict 
generally  as  it  is  pot  ui  their  ehai^e ;  as  in  the 
case  aforesaid  they  may  well  say  that  the  lessor 
did  not  disseize  the  lessee,  if  tbey  will."  Coke, 
in  his  commentary  on  this  action,  confirms  Lyt- 
tleton, saying  that  in  dw^Mfol  oases  they  should 
And  wptciMy  for  fear  of  an  attaint.  And  it  is 
plain  that  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  2d  was 
made  either  to  give  or  to  confirm  the  right  of  the 
jury  to  find  the  matter  speoially,  leaving  tbeir 
jurisdiction  over  the  lav  as  it  stood  by  the  com- 
mon law.  The  words  of  tbe  statote  of  West- 
minster 2d,  chapter  30tb,  are,  "  OrdMoAMi  «t 
ftuA jiutUiarii  aJ  asiiiat  capfsiirfas  assigwalt,  non 
coxPBu:.AifT  jvratont  dian  pnM  ri  nt  rfusti- 
«i«a  vtl  non  ;  dummodo  volmtriiU  ditert  vtritattm 
facti  tt  ptttn  amiliMnpiititiariomm."^*  From 

'*  A  fiM  was  an  amicaUe  compositkm  (originally 
of  aa  aettttl.  and  afkerward  of  a  Sections  init)  adopt- 
ed priDCipally  as  anodeof  pattbg  an  end  [/tni$)  to 
all  coafrovsiaiee  respecting  oertsin  tenure*  or  es- 
tates. A  cemmtm  reeovery  was  a  Jadgment  reeor- 
ered  In  a  fictttions  salt,  and  its  principal  use  was  to 
enable  a  tenant  in  tail  to  bar  not  only  the  estate 
tall,  bat  aho  aU  remainders  over,  and  to  acqiure  an 
absolute  estate  ia  foe  simple.  Pines  and  recoveries 
sre  now  abolished  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  74,  and 
mora  limple  modes  of  assvrance  employed  to  effect 
tbeir  objects.  A  varraniy  was  a  corenant  real  an- 
nexed to  landi,  whereby  tbe  grantor  of  tbe  estate, 
Ibr  himself  and  Us  heirs,  did  warrant  and  secare  to 
the  grantee  the  estate  so  gnnted,  and  covenanted 
to  yield  otfwr  luds  and  tenements  eqnsl  to  Oe  vak 
ae  of  the  estate  granted,  in  esse  of  the  grantee  be- 
ing evicted. 

>■  Be  It  enacted,  that  the  jniticei  for  Iralding  the 
assizes  shall  not  eompd  tbe  jury  to  lay  deciitvely 
whether  there  is  a  duKizin  or  oo^  provided  tbey 
are  wlUng  to  And  the  truth  of  the  ^bef,  and  ask  the 


tliese  words  it  sboold  appear  that  tbe  jurisdiotioo 
of  tbe  jury  over  the  law,  whan  it  came  befois 
tbam  on  tba  general  ksoe,  wu  no  vested  in  tbem 
by  the  Constitatiao,  tiiat  tbe  axeroias  of  it  in  all 
eaaea  had  been  considered  to  be  oompuhOTy  opon 
tbem,  and  that  this  was  a  legislative  relief  liram 
that  oompolHon  in  tbe  case  of  an  aaeiae  of  dis- 
seisin. It  is  equally  plain,  from  tbe  remainiig 
words  of  the  act,  that  tbeir  jarisdietioa  remained 
as  before :  "  Sed  ri  tp9tt$i  dUtn  q»od  du- 
seirina  t$t  vei  tien,  admiUahir  coram  vtrtdUhim 
aub  mo  ptriaUo.'"* 

Bat  tbe  most  material  observation  opon  this 
statnte,  as  applicable  to  tbe  present  subject,  is, 
that  the  terror  of  the  attaint  from  which  it  was 
passed  to  relieve  them,  having  (as  has  been 
shown)  no  existence  in  cases  of  crime,  the  act 
only  extended  to  relieve  tbe  jury,  at  tbeir  discre- 
tion, from  finding  the  law  in  civil  actions.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  t»ly  from  oustom,  and  not  from 
positive  law,  that  are  not  evtn  comptUablt  to 
give  a  general  verdict  involving  a  judgment  of 
law  on  every  erimiaal  trial. 

These  priBoiplea  and  antiiorities  certainly  es- 
tabUsh,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  judge, 
on  every  trial  wbem  the  general  issue  tb^d^ank* 
is  pleadedf  to  give  to  the  jtwy  his  opin-  ^Jf^ 
ion  on  the  law  as  applied  to  the  case  i'"'- 
before  them ;  and  that  they  must  find  a  general 
verdict,  comprehending  a  judgment  of  law,  ua* 
less  they  chooae  to  refer  it  specialty  to  tbe  court. 

But  we  are  here  in  a  case  where  it  is  coo- 
tended  that  tbe  duty  of  the  judge  is  T*(a»jDdn. 
tbe  direct  contrary  of  this  i  that  be  is  {J^^^J^V^ 
to  sive  no  opinion  at  aU  to  the  jury  udtiwMn^ 
upon  the  law  as  applied  to  the  case  HdaaiMiri 
before  them ;  that  they  likewise  are 
to  refrain  from  all  otmsideratioo  <^  it,  and  yet  that 
the  very  same  general  verdict,  comprehending 
both  fact  and  law,  is  to  be  given  by  tbem  as  f 
the  whole  legal  matter  had  been  summed  up  by 
the  one,  and  found  by  the  other. 

I  confess  I  bava  no  organs  to  oomptahead  tha 
principle  on  which  such  a  pimctioe  pvooeedi.  I 
contended  Ibr  noUiing  more  at  the  trial  than  the 
very  [KBOtioe  Teeommended  by  Foster  and  Lord 
Raymmd.  I  addressed  mysdf  to  the  jury  upOK 
the  law  with  all  poeeibia  respect  and  deference, 
uid,  indeed,  with  very  merited  personal  attentioB 
to  tlm  learned  judge.  So  far  from  tu^g  tbe  jury 
dogmtUically  to  think  Ua  themselves  Without  his 
constitut4onal  asnstaoce,  I  called  for  his  opinion  on 
the  questim  of  libel.  I  said  that  if  he  should  teU 
tbem  distinctly  the  paper  indicted  was  libelous, 
though  I  should  not  admit  that  they  were  boand 
at  all  events  to  give  efieet  to  it  if  they  felt  it  to 
be  innocent,  yet  I  was  ready  to  agree  that  they 
ought  not  to  go  against  tbe  charge  without  great 
consideration ;  but  that  if  he  should  shut  himself 

aid  of  the  eouifc — A  dituiitin  is  the  act  of  wrongfid- 
ly  depriving  a  person  of  land  or  certain  other  l^ds 
of  property,  of  which  be  was  actuallj  seised  or  ia 
posietiion. 

I*  But  if  dicy  dtoose  to  say  of  Aeir  own  aecerd^ 
Aat there  is  oris  not  ad»web!ui,lettbeirverdk*be 
received  at  tbeir  own  risk. 
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1^  in  m1uo«,  giviof  ao  opiaioB  st  all  upn  the 
crinunalitjr  of  Um  paperf  froiD  wfaioh  alooa  uy 
guilt  ooald  be  (uMiMd  oa  lbs  pmbluber,  and 
abonld  narrow  tbeir  ooouderatioo  to  the  jnMit». 
ItoN,  I  flfitered  my  [woteM  against  ifacir  finding  a 
mdiot  affixing  tbe  apitbet  ^  jwi^  to  tbe  men 
fact  of  poblisbiog  a  paper,  the  gtiilt  of  whiob  bad 
not  been  investigated.  If,  after  this  addreea  to 
tbe  jury,  tbe  learned  judge  bad  loM  tbem  tbat  in 
bii  opiaioQ  the  paper  was  a  libeli  but  stiU  leav- 
ing it  to  tbeir  jndgmeats,  and  likawiee  tbe  defood- 
ant's  evidence  to  their  consideration,  bad  further 
told  tbem  that  he  thought  it  did  not  exculpate 
tbe  publication ;  and  if  ia  eonaequenoe  of  sueb 
direotiou  the  jury  bad  found  a  verdiet  for  tbe 
Crown,  I  riwnid  never  have  nade  my  praMBt 
motion  for  a  new  trial ;  becauae  I  abonld  have 
oonsideied  snob  a  verdict  of  '*  guilty"  founded 
upon  the  c^oion  of  the  jury  on  the  whole  matter 
aa  left  to  thoir  eoosideration,  and  must  have 
aoaght  my  nmedy  by  atrest  erf*  jodgnent  on  tbe 
neoird. 

But  tbe  learned  judge  took  a  directly  contrary 
coarse.  He  gave  no  opinion  at  all  on  tbe  guilt 
or  innocence  of  tbe  pqier ;  he  took  no  notice  of 
tbe  defendant's  evidence  of  inttntim  ;  he  told  the 
jary,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  neither  tbe 
one  nor  the  other  was  within  their  jurisdiction. 
Upon  tbe  mere  fact  of  pMiemtiot^  he  directed  a 
general  verdict  compreheodiDg  the  epithet  of 
gmltJi,  after  having  expressly  withdrawn  from 
tbe  jury  every  consideration  of  Uie  merits  of  tbe 
paper  published  or  the  intention  of  the  publi^r, 
from  which  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  tbe  gviU 
of  publication  could  alone  have  any  existence- 

My  motion  is,  therefore,  founded  upon  Uits  ob- 
Qnatinimf  '"'^  aim|de  principle — that  the 
bM  focaMv  defendant  has  had,  ia  fosi,  ho  tbiai^ 
baving  beta  feaod  gmlt^  without  any 
iovaMigalion  of  Ua  gMtft,  and  witfaoul  any  power 
left  to  tba  jury  to  taka  etqpiianoe  of  bis  jnacK 
oenoe.  I  undertake  to  ibow  that  the  jury  eould 
Bot  possUtly  coooeiva  or  believa,  from  the  judge's 
charge,  that  they  had  any  jurudiction  to  ao<)nit 
him,  however  they  might  have  been  imprened 
even  with  the  merit  of  the  publication,  or  con- 
vinced of  bis  meritorioas  intention  in  publishing 
it  Nay,  what  is  worse,  while  tba  learned  judge 
totally  deprived  tbem  of  their  whole  jurisdiction 
over  the  question  of  libel,  and  tbe  defendant's  se> 
ditious  intention,  he,  at  Ike  same  time,  directed 
a  general  verdict  of  gnilty,  wbioh  ooiqprabend- 
ed  a/W;nif«t  tipa*  botkj 

When  I  put  this  constructiMi  on  tbe  learned 
VMuMMito  judge's  direction,  I  found  myself 
aiiSS!^  wholly  on  tbe  language  in  wbioh  'A 
vrae  oommnnicnted ;  and  it  will  be 
BO  antvrer  to  Mieh  ooaatmotion  Uiat  ao  auoh  re- 
•traint  wan  mtmt  to  be  ooovqrad  by  it.  If  Uie 
learned  judge's  intentimts  were  even  1^  direct 
ooatrary  of  his  ezpresaioiia,  y«t  if,  in  ootneqacace 
of  that  which  was  expressed,  though  not  intended, 
the  jury  were  abridged  of  a  jurisdiction  which  be- 
IcHiged  to  tbem  by  law,  and  in  tbe  exercise  of 
which  the  defendant  had  an  interest,  he  is  equally 
a  suOerer,  and  the  venUot  jjiven  oiiider  sneh  mia- 


ooaneplioa  of  antbori^  is  aqaally  void :  mj  vp- 
plioalMHi  ought,  ibarefora,  to  stand  or  foU  bj  the 

cfaai^  itself^  upon  whiuh  I  disclaim  all  disingen- 
uous caviling.  I  am  certainly  bound  to  show 
that,  from  the  general  result  oS  it,  fairly  and  lib- 
erally interpreted,  the  jury  oould  not  oonoeive 
tbat  they  had  any  right  to  extend  tbeir  consider- 
ation beyond  the  bare  fact  of  publication,  so  as  to 
aoqnit  tbe  defendant  by  a  jndginent  on  i1m  l^al- 
ity  of  tbe  Dialogue,  or  the  hoMS^  ot  the  intcotioa 
in  publishing  it. 

In  order  to  understand  tbe  learned  judge's  di- 
rection, it  must  be  reoollect^  that  it  iwihKUta^ 
was  addressed  to  them  in  answer  to  nJ^wU  iiiT 
me,  who  bad  contended  for  nothing 
more  thu  that  those  two  eoniidera-  '^^^j^ 
tions  ought  to  rule  the  verdict;  audit  ^ 
will  be  seen  that  tbe  charge,  on  tbe  ooniraiy,  not 
only  exolnded  both  of  them  by  general  inferaaee, 
but  by  ojmresMona,  argomeats,  and  iUustratioH 
the  most  stodKnaly  aeleatod  to  convey  that  ok* 
oluaioo,  and  to  render  it  binding  on  tbe  con- 
scieooea  of  tbe  jury.  After  telling  theok,  in  tba 
very  beginning  of  bis  charge,  that  tbe  single 
question  for  their  decision  was,  whether  the  de- 
fendant bad  published  flte  pamphlet,  he  declared 
to  tbem  that  it  vras  not  even  aJUnatd  U  Aim,  tu  tkt 
judgt  frytH^  tki  euMSf,  to  say  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  a  libel  \  for  tbat  if  he  should  say  it  was 
no  libel,  and  they,  following  bis  direction,  should 
acquit  the  defendant,  they  would  thereby  depri\*e 
the  prosecutor  of  his  writ  of  error  upon  the  rec- 
ord, which  wa4  one  of  bis  dearest  birthrights. 
The  law,  be  said,  was  equal  between  R,tounMB 
tbe  prosecutor  and  the  defiendant;  that  |X«!u!f 
a  verdict  of  acquittal  would  close  the  fnmfanmt* 
mattv  forever,  dl^viiig  him  (tf  his 
a^wal ;  and  tbat  whatever,  thetefom,  was  npcm 
tbe  record  was  mot  /or  tkmr  iteimm,  but  might 
be  carried,  at  the  pleasure  of  either  party,  to  the 
Houaa  of  Lords.  Surely,  language  could  not 
convey  a  limitation  upon  tbe  ri^  of  the  jury 
over  the  question  of  libel,  or  tbe  intention  of  the 
publisher,  more  positive  or  mtHa  universal.  It 
was  positive,  inasmuch  as  it  held  out  to  tbem 
that  such  a  jurisdiction  could  not  be  entertained 
without  injustice.  It  was  universal,  because  the 
principle  had  no  special  application  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  tbat  trial ;  bijt  subject- 
ed every  defendant,  upon  every  prosecution  foe 
a  libel,  to  an  inevitable  conviction  oo  tbe  mere 
proof  of  publishing  mny  things  though  both  judge 
and  jury  might  be  convinced  tbat  the  thing  pol^ 
lisbed  was  innocent,  and  even  meritorioas. 

My  Lord,  I  make  this  commentary  without  the 

haxard  of  contradiction  from  nny  man  ^  -rua 

whose  reason  is  not  dis(»dered.  For 
if  the  proeeoutor,  in  every  case,  has  a  birthright 
by  law  to  have  tbe  qnestion  of  libel  left  open 
upon  the  reeord,  wbidi  it  onn  only  bo  by  a  ver- 
dict of  eonviotkm  oa  tbe  allele  fact  of  puUMiuig  t 
no  legal  rigbt  can  at  the  same  time  exist  in  the 
jury  to  shut  ont  that  quesUon  by  a  verdict  of  ao- 
quittal  founded  upon  tbe  merits  of  the  publica- 
tion, or  the  Innocent  mind  of  the  publisher. 
Rights  tbat  are  rept^nant  and  contradictory  o*b 
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MM  be  eoMtiftMtf.  The  jorjr  cm  aner  have  t 
eoiMtitational  rightto  doaa  vA  banefloiel  to  the 
deCeedut  wbio^  irbea  done,  deprirea  tbe  pm- 
•anlor  of  e  right  -which  the  mne  CoostitiiUon  hes 
mted  itt  hioD.  No  right  oaa  belong  to  ooe  per- 
■oa,  the  exaroiie  of  ^iob,  in  eMry  HUtaMM,  most 
neoeaaarily  work  a  wrong  to  another.  If  die 
proeeoator  of  a  libel  baa,  in  nwry  ioslance,  ifae 
]NrivUege  to  try  tbe  jnerita  of  his  proaaoutioa  be- 
fore the  judges,  tbe  jury  caa  bare  no  right,  io 
my  instaDce,  to  preclude  his  appeal  to  tbem,  by 
a  general  verdict  for  the  ileTeodanL 

Tbe  jary,  therefore,  froA  tbis  part  of  Hie 
eharge,  most  neoenarily  have  felt  themaelves  ab- 
aolotely  limited  (I  might  say  even  io  tbair  pow- 
m)  to  tbe  tkot  of  pubUoatien ;  becaose  tbe  high- 
eat  restraint  open  good  men  is  to  coitvinoe  them 
that  they  oao  oot  break  loose  from  it  without  in- 
joitioe ;  and  \he  power  of  a  good  sutgeot  is  nev- 
er more  efleotudly  destroyed  than  when  be  is 
made  to  believe  that  the  exercise  of  it  will  be  a 
bnaeh  of  hie  duty  to  the  poblia,  and  a  violatioi 
of  the  laws  of  hit  oouotry. 

Bat  siaoa  equal  justiea  between  tlw  praseootor 
nbpiMMM  ^  defandant  is  the  pretense  fat 
■rMriiiyw-  this  rimdgmeat  of  jorisdietion,  let  us 
examine  a  little  how  it  ia  afieo.ted  by 
It.  Do  the  prosOontor  and  tfaa  defendant  really 
stand  upon  an  equal  footing  by  this  mode  of  pro- 
eeeding  f  With  what  decency  this  oan  be  al- 
leged, I  leave  those  to  answer  who  know  that  it 
ia  wly  by  the  indnlgenoe  of  Mr.  Bearer  oft,  of 
eoQDsel  for  the  prosecution,  that  my  reverend  cli- 
ent is  not  at  tbis  iDoment  in  pmon^  while  we  are 
discussing  tbis  notable  eqnatity  \^  Besides,  my 
hard,  the  judgment  of  tbis  oourt,  though  not  final 
in  the  Constitution,  and  therefore  not  binding  on 
tbe  prosecatnr,  is  absolately  conolusive  on  the 
defendant  If  your  Lordships  pronounoe  the  reo- 
ord  Io  contain  no  libel,  and  arrest  the  judgment 
OQ  the  Terdiet,  Uie  {woseoator  may  cmrry  it  to  the 
House  at  hotdt,  and,  pending  hb  writ  of  error, 
U  nmaiBs  uetoaobad  by  your  Lovdahip's  decis> 
ion.  Bat  if  jndgmeDt  be  against  the  defendant, 
it  is  only  at  tba  diicrcfwii  ^  tk*  CratB%  (as  it  is 
laid),  and  not  of  right,  tliat  he  oao  preaeonte  any 
writ  of  error  at  ail.  And  even  if  be  finds  no  ob- 
alruction  in  that  quarter,  it  is  but  at  the  best  an 
appeal  lor  the  Iteneflt  of  poblio  liberty,  from  which 
lie  himself  oan  have  no  personal  benefit  j  for  tbe 
writ  of  error  being  no  supersedeas,  tbe  puoi^- 
ment  is  inflicted  on  him  in  the  mean  time.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Home,"  this  court  imprisoned 
him  for  publishing  a  libel  opon  its  own  judgment, 
pending  his  appeal  from  its  justice ;  and  be  had 
aofiered  the  utmost  rigor  which  the  law  imposed 
apm  him  as  a  orimioal,  at  tbe  time  that  the  House 

**  Lord  HansSeld  ordered  the  Dean  to  be  commit- 
ted to  prison  on  motion  for  tbe  new  trial,  and 
said  he  had  no  discretion  to  anfTer  him  to  be  at  tai^, 
withont  consent,  alter  his  appearance  in  court,  on 
cooTiction.  Upon  which,  Mr.  Bearcroft  ^ave  hii 
consent  that  the  Dean  should  remsin  at  Is^  npoa 
bail 

1*  Afterward  Hr.  Borne  Tonka.  For  tbe  draatt- 
staaosa  of  tbat  case,  aoo  bM*  IB  of  Una  sjwaok 


of  Lords,  with  tbe  aseistanoe  of  tbe  twelve  judgea 
of  £aglaad,  were  gravely  assembled  to  determ- 
ine wbatber  he  bad'  been  gailiy  of  any  crime.  I 
do  not  mention  this  case  as  hard  or  rigorous  vm 
Mr.  Home  as  an  individual — it  is  the  general 
oouiaeofpraotioe;  bat  sorely  that  practice  ought 
to  put'  aa  end  to  this  argnmaot  of  tqualitjf  bob 
tween  prosecator  and  fmsoner  I  It  is  adding  in> 
suit  to  injury,  to  tell  an  innocent  nun  who  is  in 
a  dungeon,  pcdtding  his  writ  of  errtH',  and  of  whose 
innooenca  both  judge  and  jury  were  convinoed  at 
the  trial,  thu  be  is  ia  equal  scales  with  his  pn» 
ecator,  who  is  at  large,  because  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  deciding,  afitr  the  expiration  of  his  pun- 
ishment, that  the  proseoution  had  been  unfounded 
and  bis  sufierings  unjust.  By  parity  of  reason> 
ing,  a  prisoner  in  a  capital  case  might  be  hanged 
in  tbe  mean  time,  for  the  benefit  of  equal  justice, 
leaving  his  executors  to  fight  the  battle  out  with 
his  prosecator  upon  the  record,  throagh  every 
court  in  the  kingdom ;  by  which  at  last  bis  at- 
tainder might  be  rweraed,  and  the  blood  of  hit 
posterity  renaia  anoorrnpled.  What  justice  caa 
be  OKira  nnportiaf  or  *^alr 

So  mneh  for  this  right  of  the  proaeoutor  of  a 
libel  to  comptl  a  jory,  io  ev«ry  oaae^  generally  to 
ooovict  a  delendaat  on  the  bet  of  pmbliealion,  or 
to  find  a  speoialTecdiot— 4  right  unheard  of  be- 
fore sinoe  the  birtfa  of  tbe  Constitution — not  even 
founded  upon  any  equality  in  fact,  even  if  such  a 
shocking  parity  could  exist  in  law,  and  not  even 
oonteoded  to  exist  in  any  other  case,  where  pri* 
vate  men  become  the  prosaoutors  of  crimes  iot 
tbe  ends  of  poblio  justice.  It  oan  have,  gen- 
erally speaking,  no  existence  in  any  proseoation 
for  felony ;  because  the  general  deseripUon  of  the 
crime  in  such  indictments,  for  the  most  part, 
shuts  out  the  legal  queatioo  in  the  particular  iur 
stance  from  appearing  on  tbe  record.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  oan  have  no  place  even  io  appeals 
of  death,  &0.,  the  (Huly  eases  where  proeecators 
appear  as  die  revangera  of  their  own  private 
wrongs,  and  not  as  the  represeotatiTes  of  the 
Crovm. 

The  learned  jndoe  proceeded  next  to  eat^lA 
tbe  same  oniveimllimitatioonptNi  tbe  TiwMnriM 

power  of  the  jury,  from  the  history  ^tl^^JSSM 
of  diflerent  trials,  and  the  practioe  of 
formerjodgea  who  presided  at  them;  {^^^".^JJ;. 
and  while  I  am  complaining  of  what  wm. 
I  conceive  to  be  injustice,  I  must  take  care  not 
to  be  unjust  myself.  I  certainly  do  not,  nor  ever 
did,  consider  tbe  learaed  judge's  misdireclion  in 
his  charge  to  be  peculiar  to  himself.  It  was  only 
the  resistance  of  the  defendant's  evidence,  and 
what  passed  after  the  jury  returned  into  court 
with  the  verdict,  tbat  I  ever  considered  to  be  a 
departure  from  all  precedents.  The  rest  had  ua- 
doobtedly  the  sanction  of  several  modem  cases  j 
and  I  wish,  therefore,  to  be  distiaeUy  onde^ 
stood  that  I  partly  found  ny  motion  lor  a  nar 
trial  in  oppo^ttoa  to  tbeae  daolsioaa.  It  is  my 
duty  to  speak  with  datbranoe  of  all  the  judgments 
of  ibia  oonrt ;  and  I  feel  an  additional  respeot  for 
aome  of  those  1  am  aboot  to  eoinbat,  beoaoae  tfaflf 
are  your  Iii»daliqi*a;  bnt,  eompariag  than  w^ 
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tba  jodgmeota  of  Tear  pndsaenDn  fin-  agM, 
which  »  lb«  higbMt  eridBiMie  of  Englkh  lav,  I 
niut  bs  (brgivea  if  I  prasome  to  quMtkn  th^ 
aaibority. 

Mj  Lord,  it  is  neeessary  that  I  sboakt  take 

PiKMiiim  of  notice  of  sone  of  tbem  aa  they  odcot 
iiiuiiin*.  ^f^  ti,^  learned  judge's  ohai^.  For, 
although  he  is-not  responsible  for  the  rectitods  oT 
tboee  precedenta  which  he  only  eited  in  sapport 
of  it,  yet  tba  defendant  is  anqueationably  entitled 
to  a  new  trial,  if  their  principles  are  not  ratified 
by  the  coart ;  for  whenever  the  learned  judge 
cited  precedents  to  warrant  the  limitation  on  the 
province  of  the  jury  imposed  by  hb  own  author- 
ity, it  was  such  an  adoptioa  of  tbe  dootrines  they 
oMitained  aa  nade  them  a  nde  to  tbo  jury  u  th«r 
deoisioo. 

First,  then,  tbe  leaiped  judge,  to  orortnctt  my 
n.)MM*-  argumeol  with  the  jury  for  tbur  ju- 
iM'><iKiw»  risdiction  over  tbe  whole  charge,  op- 
posed your  Lordslup's  est^lished  praetiea  Gar 
•ight-and-tweo^  yars;  and  tba  weight  of  thia 
great  authority  waa  increased  by  tbe  geaeral 
manner  in  which  it  was  stated ;  Cor  I  find  no  ex- 
presMona  of  your  Lordship'a,  in  any  of  tbe  report- 
ed oaaea,  which  go  tba  length  coo  tended  for.  I 
find  the  practice,  indeed,  tally  warranted  by  tbem ; 
bat  I  do  not  meet  with  the  jHine^e,  which  can 
alone  vindicate  thai  praotioe,  fairly  and  diatinetly 
•vowed. 

Tbe  learned  judge  then  referred  to  the  cbaige 
(i)  ijtri  lur-  ^  Chief  Justice  Raymond,  in  tbe  case 
**^'*'  of  tbe  King  and  Franklin,  in  which  the 
oniversal  limitation  oontended  for  is,  indeed,  laid 
down,  not  only  in  Uie  most  unequivocal  expres- 
sions, but  tbe  ancieat  jurisdiction  of  juries,  rest- 
ing upon  all  tbe  authorities  I  have  cited,  treatad 
as  a  ridiculoua  notion  vriiioh  bad  been  just  taken 
up,  a  little  before  the  year  1731,  and  wfaieh  no 
man  living  had  ever  dreaaeil  of  before.  The 
leaned  judge  dMerred,  that  Lord  Raymond  stat- 
ed to  the  jury  on  Franhlis's  trial  that  there  were 
three  questions :  the  first  was,  tbe  fact  of  pub- 
lishing tbe  "Craftsman;"  secondly,  whether  tbe 
averments  in  the  information  were  true ;  but  that 
the  third,  via.,  whether  it  was  a  libel,  was  merely 
a  question  of  laie,  with  which  tbe  jury  had  nolk- 
nif  to  Jo,  as  had  been  then  of  late  thooght  by 
90ffle  people  who  ought  jo  have  known  better. 
This  direction  of  Lord  Raymond's  was  fully  rat- 
ified and  adopted  in  all  its  extent,  and  given  to 
tbe  jury  on  the  present  trial,  with  several  others 
of  the  same  import,  as  an  unerring  guide  for  their 
oondoct.  And  snrely  human  ingenuity  coald  not 
frame  a  more  abstract  and  universal  limitation 
upon  tbeir  right  to  acquit  the  defendant  by  a  g«i- 
eral  verdict;  for  Lord  Raymond's  expressions 
•moant  to  an  absolute  deni^  of  tbe  right  of  the 
jaiy  to  find  the  defendant  not  guilty,  if  the  pi^li- 
oatioo  and  innaendoa  are  proved.  **  Libel  or  no 
libel,  is  a  question  of  law,  with  which  yen,  the 
jury,  Aavc  nothing  to  do.**  How,  then,  can  they 
have  any  right  to  give  a  general  verdict  consist- 
ently with  this  declaration  ?  Can  any  man  in 
his  senses  collect  that  he  has  a  right  to  decide 
on  that  with  which  he  has  nothing  to  dof  But 


it  is  needloM  to  oowat  on  thaaa  e^mmioM, 
for  the  jury  were  likewise  toM  by  the  leaned 

judge  [Buller]  himself  that,  if  they  believed  the 
(act  <^  publication,  they  ware  hound  to  find  the 
defendant  guilty ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  coaiendttd 
Uiat  a  roan  has  a  right  to  relrain  from  doing  thki 
which  he  is  boond  to  do. 

Mr.  Cowper,  as  counsel  for  tbe  proaeBtioe 
[against  the  Dmu  of  St.  AsajA]  took  ^ipiuaibstf 
upon  him  to  explain  what  was  meant  ^^^j^f^ 
by  this  expression ;  and  I  seek  for  no  iw  ftmnx 
other  construction:  "The  learned  ^ 
judge,"  said  he,  "  did  not  mean  to  deny  tbe  right 
of  the  jury,  bnt  only  to  convey  that  there  was  • 
religious  and  moral  obligation  apon  tbem  to  re 
frain  from  the  exeroise  of  it."  Now — if  the 
principle  wbieh  imposed  that  obligation  had  been 
alleged  to  be  wptdal,  ap|dyuig  only  to  tbe  partie- 
ular  ease  of  tbe  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  and  cnaae 
qaently  ooasiaiant  with  tbe  right  of  the  jury  la  a 
more  enlarged  jarisdietion  in  ttker  inslannea 
tellmg  Uie  jury  that  they  were  boond  to  oonviot, 
on  proof  of  publioalioa,  might  be  phuosibly  ooo- 
strned  into  a  recommendation  to  refrun  from  tba 
exercise  of  their  right  in  that  rase,  and  not  to  n 
general  denial  of  its  existence.  But  tbe  moment 
it  is  recollected  that  the  principle  which  bound 
them  vras  not  particniar  to  tbe  instance,  hut  ab- 
stract and  universal,  bioding  alike  in  every  pros- 
ecution for  a  libel,  it  requires  no  logic  to  pro- 
noonoe  the  expression  to  be  an  absolute,  on- 
equivocal,  and  universal  denial  of  tbe  nght. 
Common  sense  tells  every  man  that  to  speak  of 
a  person's  right  to  do  a  thing,  which  yet,  in  ev- 
ery possible  instance  where  it  might  be  exerted 
he  is  religiously  and  morally  bound  not  to  exert, 
is  not  even  sophistry,  bnt  downr^ht  vulgar  non- 
sense. But  the  jury  were  not  only  limited  by 
tbesa  modem  precedents,  which  certMnly  have 
an  existence,  but  were,  in  my  mind,  limited  with 
still  greater  eSeot  by  the  lewned  judge's  decla- 
ration, that  eone  of  tboee  aneient  aatboriliea  oa 
which  t  had  principally  relied  for  tbe  establish- 
ment tbeir  jurisdiction,  bad  not  merely  been 
overruled,  bnt  were  altogether  inapplicable.  I 
particularly  observed  bow  moch  ground  I  lost 
with  tbe  jury,  when  they  were  told  from  the 
bench  that  even  in  Bushel's  case,  on  which  I  had 
so  greatly  depended,  the  vary  reverse  of  my  doe- 
trine  had  been  expressly  eslablished — the  court 
having  said  unanimously  in  that  case,  according 
to  the  learned  judge's  statement,  that  if  the  jury 
be  asked  what  the  law  is,  they  can  not  say,  and 
having  likewise  ratified  in  express  terms  tbe 
maxim,  quaitionem  Ugit  non  rttpondent  ju- 
ratorn." 

My  Lord,  this  declaration  from  the  bench, 
which  I  oonfess  not  a  little  staggered 
and  surprised  me,  rendered  it  my  du-  ■■"'wwiy^^ 
ty  to  lodi  ngun  into  Vangban,  where 
Bushel's  case  is  reported.  I  have  porformed  that 
duty,  and  now  take  upon  roe  posittvely  to  say 
that  tbe  words  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Vaugban, 
which  the  learned  judge  considered  aa  a  judge 

"  The  Jury  do  not  dMMe  tba  qneatioa  of  law. 
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ment  of  the  ocnnt,  denyinff  the  jortndiotioD  of  the 
jarj  over  the  law,  where  a  genera!  issue  is  joiiwd 
before  tbem,  were,  on  the  oootnuy,  made  use  or 
bj  ibat  leaned  and  ezaelleiit  person  to  expose 

'  tbe  /aUaeg  of  nob  a  misapplication  of  tbe  max- 

im allndad  to  bf  Uie  eoonsel  against  Boshel ;  de- 
okring  that  it  had  no  refereneo  ta  aaj  oaae  where 
tba  law  and  the  fut  wen  inoorpmt«d  by  the 
plea  of  not  goUltf,  and  eonflnning  the  right  of 
dw  jary  to  find  Ae  kw  npon  every  eaoh  isne,  in 
terma  the  most  emphatioal  and  expresaiTe.  This 
h  manirest  from  the  whole  report. 

Bushel,  one  of  the  jnrors  on  the  trial  of  Peon 
auimmrntat  "■"^  Mead,  had  been  oommitted  by  the 
<^  coort  for  finding  the  defendant  not  goil- 

ty,  i^ainst  the  direction  of  the  oonrt  in  matter  of 
law ;  and  being  brought  before  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  by  habtaa  corput,  this  oaose  of  com- 
mitment appeared  apon  the  face  of  the  return  to 
the  writ.  It  was  eoatended  by  the  counsel 
against  Boshel,  upon  the  authority  of  this  max- 

I  im,  that  the  commitment  was  legal,  since  it  ap- 

peared by  the  return  that  Boshel  hail  taken  apon 
him  to  And  the  law  against  the  direction  of  the 
judge,  and  had  been,  therefore,  legally  impris- 
oned for  that  eoalenuit  It  was  upon  that  ocea- 
■ion  that  Chief  Jostiee  Vanghan,  with  tbe  ooo- 
oarrence  of  tbe  whole  court,  repeated  tbe  max- 
im, M  qmutionun  Ugii  tion  rt$pimdentjuratert$f 
as  oiled  by  the  ooansel  for  the  Crown,  but  de- 
nied tbe  applioatioa  of  it  to  impose  any  resuaint 
apon  jnrors  trying  any  crime  upon  the  general 
iwoe.  His  language  is  too  remarkable  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  Tak- 
ing the  words  the  retara  to  tbe  habtat  rarpui, 
viz.,  "  That  the  jury  did  acquit  aj^nst  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court  in  matter  of  law" — "These 
words,"  said  this  great  lawyer,  taken  literally 
and  de  piano,  are  insignificant  and  anintelligible ; 
for  no  issue  can  be  joined  of  matter  of  law ;  no 
jury  can  be  charged  with  the  trial  of  matter  of 
kw  barely.  No  evidence  ever  was  or  can  be 
given  to  a  jury  of  what  is  kw  or  not ;  nor  any 
oath  given  to  a  jury  to  try  matter  of  kw  alont ; 
DOT  oan  any  attaint  lie  for  meh  a  false  oath. 
Therefore  we  muit  take  off  this  vail  and  eolor  of 
worda,  wfawh  make  a  dtow  of  being  something, 
bat  are  in  fact  notlnog;  for  if  the  meaning  ot 
tliese  words,  '  Umiii^  agaiiut  tkt  iir^tiim  of 
thi  ecmrt  in  matltr  of  law,'  be,  that  if  tbe  jndge, 
having  heard  the  evidence  given  in  court  (for  be 
knows  no  other),  shall  tell  the  jury,  upon  this  ev- 
idence, that  the  kw  is  for  the  pkintiffor  tbe  de- 
fendant, and  they,  under  the  pain  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, are  to  And  accordingly,  every  one 
sees  that  tbe  jury  is  but  a  troublesome  delay, 
great  charge,  and  of  no  use  in  deterrnintng  right 
and  wrong;  which  were  a  strange  and  new-found 
oonolusion,  after  a  trial  so  celebrated  for  many 
hundreds  of  years  in  this  country.*' 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Vaughan's  ailment  is, 
Ta^w^  therefore,  plainly  this :  Advening  to  the 
■^"•^  arguments  of  the  counsel,  he  saj^  "  Too 
talk  of  the  maxim  ad  qntutionem  Ugu  non  n- 
tpondent  juratoret,  but  it  has  no  sort  of  applica- 
tim  to  your  aabjeot.  Tbe  worda  of  your  letorn, 


viz.,  that  Bushel  did  acquit  against  the  direction 
of  the  court  in  matter  of  law,  are  unintelligible, 
and,  as  applied  to  tbe  case,  impossible.  Tbe  jury 
ooold  not  be  asked,  in  the  abstract,  what  was  the 
kw;  they  could  not  have  an  issoe  of  the  law 
joined  before  tbem ;  they  could  not  he  sworn  to 
try  it.  Jtd  qitaatumtm  legit  non  re§pond*nt  /u* 
ratora;  therefore,  to  say  literally  and  da  piano 
that  the  jmy  foand  tiie  kw  against  the  jiuige'a 
direetioa,  u  abrard.  They  couM  not  be  in  a  sit- 
uatioo  to  find  it — an  unmixed  qoestion  of  law 
could  not  be  before  them — ^tbe  judge  oould  tMt 
give  any  positive  directions  of  kw  npon  the 
trial,  for  the  kw  can  only  arise  out  of  kcts,  and 
the  Judge  oan  not  know  what  tbe  facts  are  till 
tbe  jury  have  given  their  verdict.  There- 
fore," continued  tbe  Chief  Jostioe,  "let  us  take 
t^this  vail  and  color  of  words,  whioh  make  a 
show  of  being  something,  but  are  in  fact  nothing; 
let  OS  get  rid  of  the  fallacy  of  applying  a  max- 
im, whioh  trnly  describes  tbe  jnrbdiction  of  the 
courts  over  issues  of  kw,  to  destroy  tbe  jnrisdic- 
tioa  of  jurors,  in  cases  where  law  and  fact  are 
bknded  K^tfaer  upon  a  trial ;  since,  if  the  jury 
at  tbe  trial  are  bound  to  receive  the  kw  from 
tbe  jndge,eveiy  oneaemtbat  it  ua  mere  mock- 
ery, and  of  no  use  in  dBtermining  right  and 
wrong." 

This  is  the  ]dain  oommoo  sense  of  the  argo- 
raent ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  softest  a  distino- 
lion  bHween  its  application  to  Boi^rs  case  and 
to  tbe  present,  except  that  the  right  of  imprison- 
ing tbe  jurors  vrss  there  oontended  for,  tn  order 
to  enforee  obedience  to  the  directions  of  tbe 
judge.  But  this  distinction,  if  it  deserves  the 
name,  though  held  up  by  Mr.  Bearerofl  as  very 
important,  is  a  distinction  without  a  difTerence. 
For  if,  according  to  Vaughan,  the  free  agency 
of  the  jury  over  the  wbol^  charge,  unoonttolled 
by  the  Judge's  direction,  constitalee  the  whole 
d  that  ancient  mode  of  trial,  it  signifies  nothing 
by  what  means  that  free  agency  is  destroyed ; 
whether  by  the  imprisonment  erf'  omncience  or 
of  body ;  by  tbe  operation  of  their  virtues  or  of 
their  feaitv.  Whether  they  deoline  exerting  their 
jurisdiction,  from  being  told  that  tbe  exertion  of 
it  b  a  contempt  of  religioos  and  moral  order,  or 
a  contempt  of  the  oqdk  pani^able  by  imprison- 
ment, dieir  jnrisdietion  is  equally  taken  away. 

My  Lord,  I  shonld  be  very  sorry  improperly 
to  vraste  tbe  time  of  the  court;  but  I 
can  not  help  repeating  once  again,  SSt^uS** 
that  if,  in  consequence  of  the  learned  >"*'■ 
judge's  directions,  the  jnry,  from  a  just  defer- 
ence to  learning  and  authority,  from  a  nice  and 
modest  sense  of  duty,  felt  themselves  not  at  lib- 
erty to  deliver  the  defendant  from  the  whole  in- 
dictment, BX  HAS  NOT  SEEK  TBIKD.  BeOaOSe, 

though  he  was  entitled  by  kw  to  plead  gener- 
ally that  he  was  not  guilty,  though  he  did,  in  fact, 
plead  it  accordingly,  and  went  down  to  trial  upon 
it,  the  jury  have  not  been  permitted  to  try  that 
issue,  Imt  have  been  directed  to  find,  at  all  events, 
a  general  verdict  of  guilty,  with  a  positive  in- 
junotun  But  to  investigate  tbe  guilt,  or  even  to 
listen  to  any  evideoce  of  innooenoe. 
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Hj  Loi^  I  cw  Ml  Mp  MMmtuv  tUi  ukl 
Atg,mMi  with  UHt  oT  CoIomI  Oonta**  bat  * 
3!Shr-''Bm  few  tuinM  pMt  ia  Irfudon.   I  bad 

>  enrtot.  oant«  oots  of  Mr.  B»ron  Eyre's 
flhti^a  to  tb«  juiy  on  that  oooutoa ;  bat  I  will 
not  detain  tbt  court  bjr  ktokiiv  for  it  wnonf  mj 
pmptn,  beouM  I  boUen  1  ew  wmotlr  rapoat 
the  aubstCDoe  of  iL 

Lordl^tmJiM.  TteouBof  th*Kiiv«tttiMt 
Cos  mo  Gordon  f 

Mr.  Enkimg.  Tee,  mj  IaoA  :  Ccdooel  Gordon 
iiiwinT  wes  indioted  for  tbe  murder  of  GetienU 
•rib.<;«»  Tbomws  whom  he  bed  killed  in  a  doel, 
end  tbe  qoeelioa  wes  whether,  if  tbe  jaiy  were 
letufled  of  ibet  Ibct,  tbe  prieooer  «aa  to  be  con- 
Tioted  of  morderf  Tbet  wee,  aoeording  lo  Foe- 
tar,  M  madk  m  qoeotioa  of  turn  es  libel  or  no  li- 
bd,  bat  Hr.  Beion  Eyre  did  not,  therefore,  feel 
himself  et  liberty  to  witbdnv  it  fron  tbe  jury. 
After  steting  (greatly  to  hii  honor)  the  hard  oon- 
ditioa  of  tbe  prisoner,  wlw  was  bren^  to  trial 
far  life  in  a  onee  when  dw  positive  tew  end  Ibb 
pnTailiag  maaDers  of  the  times  wen  so  strong^ 
in  opposition  to  one  aootber,  that  he  ms  aliwiid 
tbe  punishment  of  iadividaalB  would  oevet-  be 
i^le  to  beat  down  an  oOwiie  so  saootioaed,  he 
addressed  the  jury  nearly  in  these  words  i  Nev- 
ertheless, geiulemeo,  I  am  bound  to-  deolara  to 
you  what  tbe  law  is  aa  epplied  to  this  case,  in 
all  the  difierent  views  in  which  it  can  be  oonsid- 
ered  by  you  upon  tbe  evidence.  Of  tku  law  and 
tf  the  faxU  as  yot*  thali  find  Uitm,  yovr  verdict 
«•«■(  be  compaundctf  ;  and  I  pennede  myself  that 
it  will  be  such  an  one  as  to  givn  sati^aotioa  to 
your  own  conscienoes." 

Now,  if  Mr.  Baron  Eyre,  instead  of  lolling  tbe 
jury  that  a  duel,  bovrever  bir  and  bononUy 
fouf^t,  was  murder  \ff  tb*  Iftw  of  EnglaMd,  and, 
leavinR  tbem  to  find  a  goneml  vetdiot  under  that 
direction,  bad  said  to  them,  that  whether  ms^  a 
duel  was  mwder  or  maoslmighter,  «*as  a  ques- 
tion with  which  neither  he  nor  they  had  any 
thing  to  do,  and  OA  which  he  should,  therefore, 
deliver  no  opinion,  end  had  directed  them  to  find 
that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  killing  the  de- 
ceased in  a  deliberate  duel,  telbng  them  that  the 
court  vrould  settle  the  rest,  that  would  have  been 
directly  consonant  to  the  oese  of  tbe  Dean  of  St- 
Asaph's.  By  this  direction  tbe  irisoner  wenld 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  court,  and  tbe 
judges,  not  the  jury,  would  have  decided  upon 
tbe  life  of  Colonel  Gordon. 

Bat  the  two  learned  judges  differ  most  eseen- 
pUferwirB  indeed.    Mr.  Baron  Eyre  oon- 

MwM  Bri*  oeives  hineelf  boaad  In  daty  to  state 
*^'"^'-  the  law  as  applied  to  the  particular 
foots,  and  to  leave  it  to  the  j«ry.  Mr.  Justice 
Bailer  says  he  is  oot  bound,  nor  even  allowed  so 
to  state  or  apply  it,  and  wilbdrawa  it  entirely 
from  their  oonaideration.  Mr.  Baron  Eyre  tells 
the  jury  that  their  verdict  is  to  .be  compounded 
of  tbe  feet  and  the  law.  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  od 
tbe  contrary,  that  it  ia  to  be  coeOned  to  the  feet 
only,  the  law  being  the  exctusivb  previoee  of  tbe 
ooort.    My  Lord,  it  is  w4  ibr  am  to  settle  dif- 


feraHM  of  afimm  bsrtrsan  tbe  jndgea  of  Em- 
^and,  aai  to  pMnoaaos  wbM  flf  tbeoi  is  wrong  i 

but  since  tbsy  are  eoatmdietory  aad  jneanaistent, 
I  may  baaard  the  anserttoa  that  thsy  oan  not 
both  bo  right.  Tbe  aothoritiee  whieb  X  bavn 
oiled,  and  tbe  geaend  aenee  of  mankind  which 
settles  evory  thing  else,  most  determine  tbe  rest. 

My  Lord,  I  come  now  to  a  my  important 
part  of  the  case,  natoacbsd,  I  believe,  before  ia 
any  of  tbe  afgnments  on  Ibis  occasion. 

I  mean  to  contend  that  the  leaned  judge's 
charge  to  the  jury  oan  not  be  sup-  j^,^ 
ported  even  upon  its  ovnt  principlea.  ^ 
For,  supposiogtbeoourttobeofapiu-  ^^'^iH^ 
ion  that  all  I  have  said  in  <w>osiUon  f™'^ 
to  theee  prinetplee  ia  inooDeiuive,  and  thtt  tho 
qaeetion  of  libel,  and  the  intention  of  the  pob- 
Udwr,  wore  properly  withdrawn  frm  tbe  eim- 
saotatien  of  the  joiy,  sliU  I  think  I  oan  mnkn  it 
^Mnr  that  sneh  »  jodgment  woold  only  render 
the  misdireetion  man  pnlpnUe  and  st^ii^. 

I  may  safely  aasnme  that  the  leaned  jodge 
raiut  have  meant  to  direol  tbe  jury  iTHrmM 
eiUiar  to  find  a  general  or  a  special  ^^t^ 
verdict;  or,  to  speak  more  generally, 
that  one  of  these  two  verdicts  most  bo  tbe  ob- 
ject of  every  charge ;  beoaose  I  venture  to  af- 
firm that  neither  the  reoonis  of  the  courts,  tbe 
reports  <tf  their  proceedings,  nor  the  writings  of 
lawyers,  ritmisb  any  account  of  a  third.  There 
can  be  no  middle  verdict  between  both ;  the  jury 
roust  either  try  the  whole  issue  generally,  or  find 
the  facu  specially,  refwring  the  legal  ooocltiMon 
to  the  court. 

I  may  affirm,  with  certainty,  that  the  geoeial 
verdict  »  «i  Urmini  is  univwsally  as  Bt«ry  n-*^ 
ooapreheDsiveBSlhsisBiN,aDdthat,  ^"S^lZ^ 
oooseqnently,  such  a  verdict  on  an  •W"'"""^ 
indietmeBt,  vpoo  the  genenl  iseoe  "  not  guihy," 
onhwrsally  and  unavoid^ly  invotves  a  judgment 
of  law  as  well  es  fact,  becaiue  the  charge 
eomprebeods  both,  and  the  verdict,  as  hss  been 
said,  is  coextensive  with  it  Both  Coke  aod 
Lyttleton  give  this  precise  definition  of  a  general 
verdict ;  for  they  both  say,  that  if  the  jury  will 
find  the  law,  tbey  may  do  it  by  a  general  ver- 
dict, which  is  ever  as  large  as  the  issue.  If  this 
be  so,  it  follows  by  necessary  consequence  that 
if  the  judge  means  to  direct  the  jury  to  find  gen- 
erally against  a  defeodaat,  he  must  leave  to  their 
consideration  every  thing  which  goes  to  the  epn- 
stitution  of  such  a  genwal  verdict,  and  is  there- 
fore bound  to  permit  them  to  come  to^  and  to 
direct  them  how  to  form,  that  general  oonclu- 
aioo  from  tbe  law  and  the  fact,  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  term  "gnilty."  For  it  is  ridieo- 
lous  to  Bay  that  guii^  is  a/«ct ;  it  ia  »  eonoln- 
sion  of  taw  from  a  fact,  end  Acmfcra  oan  have 
■o  frfaee  in  a  qwonl  verdipt,  where  the  iagti 
conclosioa  is  by  the  oonit. 

In  tbis  case  tbe  deftodant  is  obaiged,  not  with 
having  published  this  pamphlet,  bnt  TkaiMMinthit 
with  lutviog  published  a  certain  ^^lil^HrpA- 
lalse,  ecaadnlons,  aod  wicked  libel.  ^''JVm^ 
with  a  seditious  and  libeloos  iatea-  liMMWMi. 
tion.  He  pleads  that  he  is  not  guilty  in  manner 
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•ndfocin  u  fash  MOOHd;  wtaiotaillaa  w  admit- 
ted on  kU  hudi  to  be  a  denial  of  the  whole 
eharge,  aad  eoneeqaentlj  does  not  merely  pot  in 
iasn  die  Cut  of  pnUtehing  the  pamphlet,  bat 
the  troth  of  the  whole  indiotmant,  that  is,  the 
pabUoaUon  of  the  libel  net  forth  In  it,  with  the 
intentioD  oharged  by  it.  When  this  iseae  comes 
down  for  tfial,  the  jary  must  either  find  the 
whole  charge  or  a  pert  it ;  aad  admitting,  for 
a^wnent'  sake,  that  the  judge  has  a  right  to 
dictate  either  of  these  two  coorses,  he  Es  on- 
doahtedly  bound  in  law  to  make  hia  direction  to 
the  jury  conformable  lo  the  one  or  the  other. 
If  be  means  to  oonfiDe  the  jury  to  the  &ot  of 
pobliabing,  considering  the  gailt  of  the  defend- 
ant to  be  a  legal  conelotioa  for  the  court  to 
draw  from  that  fact,  specially  (band  on  the  rec- 
ord, be  ought  to  direct  the  jary  to  find  that  lect 
without  affixing  the  epithtt  of  "gaiHy"  to  the 
Indji^.  Bot  if  be  will  have  a  general  verdiet 
of  *'  gnilty,"  wbiob  involves  a  joilgmeDt  of  law 
aa  well  aa  Cut,  be  mmtt  leave  the  law  to  the 
eoBsideratioii  of  the  jary.  For  ^rtiea  the  word 
"gnilty"  ii  prononnced  by  them,  it  is  so  well 
ODderMood  fo  oomprebend  every  thing  charged 
by  the  indictment,  that  the  aHociate  or  his  elerk 
lestwidy  raoorda  that  the  defendant  ia  goUty  "  in 
manner  and  Imrm  aa  be  i>  aoonaed'* — that  is,  not 
Mmply  that  be  has  jmUuAhI  the  pamphlet  con* 
tained  in  the  indictment,  bat  that  he  is  giri&y  i>f 
piMUhing  tkt  KM  mth  tkt  wicktd  intmtiimt 
thargid  on  him  btf  thi  rtcord. 

Now,  if  this  eSect  of  a  general  verdict  of 
tabetor*K«i-  "gnilty"  is  reflected  on  for  a  mo- 
i^'^^f  •  meat,  the  illegality  of  directing  one 
"**-  npon  the  bare  fact  of  pablishing,  will 

appear  in  the  rooet  gleriog  colors.  The  learned 
judge  says  to  the  jnry,  "  Whether  this  be  a  libel 
is  not  for  yonr  consideration.  I  can  give  no  opin* 
ion  on  that  snt^ect  withont  iqjuBtice  to  the  pros- 
eeotor ;  and  as  to  what  Mr.  Jones  swore"  con- 
eeming  the  deGNidant'r  motives  for  the  pubUck' 
tion,  that  is  likewtn  not  before  you ;  for  If  yon 
Me  satisfied  in  point  of  faot  that  the  defendant 
fitbhtkid  this  pem[ri)let,  yea  are  bound  to  find 
bim  guilty."  Why  ooiltt,  my  Lord,  when  the 
MaaMeimtion  of  gailt  is  withdnwn  ?  Be  eon- 
fines  the  jory  to  the  Andii^  of  a  faet,  and  enjoias 
them  lo  leave  the  legal  concloaion  from  it  to  the 


Mr.  Sdward  Jones  was  called  tor  tbe  defense, 
md  dopoaed  that  he  was  a  nuiBber  of  .die  Flintshire 
Oonaaittee!  that  it  vras  intended  Am  to  priot 
tbe  Dialogue  in  Welsh;  that  tbe  Dean  said  ha  bad 
received  the  puopblet  so  late  from  Sir  William 
Joees  that  be  had  not  bad  time  to  read  it ;  that  be 
toU  tbe  Dean  that  he  bad  oollected  the  opinions  of 
gentlemen,  which  were,  that  it  might  do  bana;  and 
that,  Iherenpom  the  Daan  toU  bin  tbnt  be  wu 
obliged  to  bim  ftr  bis  iafiinnatioa;  Aat  he  ahonid 
be  sorry  to  paUiab  any  thing  that  tended  to  sedi- 
tion; and  it  was  for  thtt  reann  tfaat  it  was  not  pub- 
lished in  Welsh.  He  further  stated  Aat  it  was  not 
till  after  the  Dialogue  had  been  ipokeD  of  in  vary 
opprobrious  terms,  and  the  Dean's  ohara^r  reflect- 
ad  on,  that  tbe  Dean  atated  be  felt  boond  to  show 
that  it  was  not  seditkins,and  timefiire  dalarmined 
to  publish  it 


ooort.  Yet,  instead  of  direeting  them  lo  make 
that  faot  the  subjeot  of  a  tptmU  verdict,  be  de- 
sires tbem  in  the  same  breath  to  find  a  geaery 
one — to  draw  the  cenolnrion  without  any  atten- 
tion to  the  premises;  to  proooanee  a  verdict 
which,  npon  tbe  face  of  the  record,  inelndes  a 
judgment  upon  their  oaths  tfaat  the  peper  is  a 
libel,  and  that  the  publisher's  intentions  in  pub> 
Itshing  it  were  wicked  and  seditioos,  although 
neith^  the  one  nor  the  other  made  any  part  of 
their  consideration  I  My  Lord,  sooh  a  verdict 
is  a  monster  in  law,  without  precedent  in  former 
times,  or  root  in  the  Constitotion.  If  it  he  true, 
on  the  printtiple  of  the  charge  itself,  that  tbe  faot 
of  pnbltcatiDn  was  all  that  the  jury  were  to  find, 
and  all  that  was  necessary  to  establish  the  de- 
fendant's gailt— -if  tbe  thing  published  be  a  libel, 
why  was  not  that  fact  foand,  like  all  other  facts, 
npo«  special  verdicts?  Why  was  an  epithet, 
which  is  a  legal  ooadasion  from  the  fact,  extort- 
ed from  a  jury  who  were  restrained  from  form- 
ing it  themselves  ?  The  verdiet  njnst  be  tatea 
to  be  general  or  special :  if  general,  it  has  Ibaad 
the  irtiole  iasoe  withont  a  ooexteeuva  exaaiaa- 
tion :  if  speeial,  the  word  "  gailty,"  which  ia  • 
eondqsion  from  (acts,  nan  have  no  plaoe  fa  it 
Either  this  word  "guilty"  is  operative,  or  naes- 
sentlal ;  an  e[Mtbet  of  substance,  or  of  form.  It 
ia  imposnhls  to  oontrovert  that  proposition,  and 
I  give  the  gentlemen  their  choice  of  tbe  alterna- 
tive. If  tbey  admit  it  to  be  effentive  and  of 
real  snbstanoe— or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  diet 
tbe  &ct  of  publicntnn  foand  rpeeiailf,  witboot 
the  epithet  of  "gnilty,"  would  have  been  an  im- 
perfect verdict,  inconclusive  of  the  defendant's 
guilt,  and  on  which  no  jodgment  could  have  fol- 
lowed— then  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  de- 
fendant has  soffered  injustice.  For  such  an  ad- 
niasion  oonfiwses  that  a  criroinal  conclusion  from 
a  fisot  has  been  obtained  from  the  jery,  witboot 
permitting  them  to  exereise  that  jadgeaent  which 
might  hnvn  led  them  to  a  eoodasion  of  imo. 
oenee;  sMl^thewnrd  "gdl^"  has  beenoh- 
tunad  from  them  at  the  trial  m  a  mtn  matter 
9/ farm,  althongh  the  Vardiot  witboot  ft,  staling 
only  the  bet  <tf  pnbUetiion  wMeh  they  were  di* 
tnnted  to  Ind,  to  whi^  tb^  thought  the  fUding 
alone  nilarged,  and  beyond  wbiob  tbey  bed  nevw 
er  ealatfed  their  inquiry,  would  have  been  an 
absolote  verdict  of  aoqnitlal.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  avoid  this  iosaperable  objection  to  the 
charge,  tbe  word  "gnU^"  is  to  be  redneed  to  a 
mere  vrord  of  form,  and  it  is  to  be  contended 
that  the  ^t  of  pnblioatien,  found  specially, 
would  have  been  tantamoont ;  be  it  so.  Let  the 
verdict  be  so  recorded ;  let  the  word  *'  guilty" 
be  expunged  from  it,  and  I  instantly  sit  down. 
I  m>able  your  Lordships  no  ftjrtber.  I  withdraw 
my  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  I  will  maintain, 
in  arrest  of  jndgmnit,  that  the  Dean  is  not  con- 
victed. But  if  this  is  not  oonoeded  to  me,  and 
the  word  "gnilty,"  thongb  ai^ned  te  be  bnt 
form,  and  dwugh,  as  such,  obuined  from  the 
jury,  is  still  preaenmd  npon  tbe  reoord,  and 
made  use  of  against  the  deEsndant  as  snbstanoe, 
it  will  then  beoome  tu  (indepeodeotly  of  all  eoo- 
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odMratioas  ai  tawyare)  to  oonsider  a  little  bow 
that  argunoent  is  to  i»«  made  coosiMeat  with  tbe 
honor  of  geoUeaian,  or  that  faimeM  of  deaJing 
which  caa      but  have  {daeevhereVerjniUce  is 

administered- 

Bat  in  order  to  establish  that  the  word  "guil- 
Tiw  mori  puty  ijt"  is  a  wonl  oT  essential  substance ; 

that  the  verdict  would  have  been  im- 
S^TESSnlT  P«rf«'  without  it ;  and  that,  there- 
^nai  Tudici.  fixt,  the  defendant  saffers  by  its  in- 
sertion ;  I  nndertake  to  show  your  Lordship, 
upon  every  principle  and  anthority  of  law,  that 
if  the  fact  of  poblioatioo  (which  is  aJl  that  was 
left  to  the  jury)  had  been  foaod  by  igwcta/  ver- 
dict, no  jodgmaat  eouhl  have  barn  giveo  on  it. 
My  Lord,  I  will  tiy  ihb  17  taking  the  fallest 
fladiiv  wbieh  the  laou  in  evideaoe  could  poeubly 
have  waitaoted.  Soppoaing,  then,  for  instanoe, 
that  tbe  jury  bad  fouDd  that  tbe  derendaot  pob- 
liabed  the  paper  aoooidiog  to  the  teaiM:  of  the  in- 
dietment;  that  it  wu  written  of  and  concaniii^ 
the  King  and  bis  government ;  and  that  tbe  innu- 
eodoes  were  liliewise  as  avened,  K.  meaning  tiie 
present  Kin^,  and  P.  tbe  present  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain ;  on  each  a  finding,  no  judgment 
opuld  have  been  given  by  tbe  court,  even  if  the 
record  had  obtained  a  complete  charge  at  a  li- 
bel. No  principle  is  more  unquestionable,  than 
that  to  warrant  any  judgment  upon  a  special 
verdict,  tbe  court  which  can  presume  nothing 
that  is  not  visible  on  the  record,  must  see  sufE- 
eient  matter  upon  the  face  of  tt,  which,  if  taken 
to  be  true,  is  conclusive  of  the  defendant's  guilt. 
They  must  be  able  to  say,  "  If  this  record  be  true, 
the  defendant  can  not  be  innocent  of  tbe  crime 
which  it  charges  oo  him."  But  from  tbe  ftusts 
of  such  a  verdKt  the  coart  oonld  arrif  a  at  no  such 
legitimate  cooolation  {  Ibr  it  is  admitted  on  all 
bands,  and,  indeed,  ezpretsly  laid  down  by  year 
Lordship,  m  tba  case  of  the  King  agaiast  Wood- 
foil,  that  the  publication  even  a  libel  is  not  con- 
duahe  evhleace  of  guilt ;  for  Uiat  the  defendant 
may  give  evidence  of  an  innocent  publication." 

Looking,  therefore,  upon  a  record  containing 
TWvordpitty  *  good  indictment  of  a  libel,  and  a 
ttm«>i*,Mn-'  verdict  finding  that  tbe  defendant 
lUfcwricuo..  published  it,  butwitboat  the  epithet 
of  "  guilty,"  tbe  oourt  could  not  pronounce  that 
be  published  it  with  the  malicious  intention  which 
w  tbe  essence  of  the  crime.**  They  could  not 
say  what  might  have  passed  at  tbe  trial;  for  any 
thing  that  appeared  to  them,  he  might  have  giv- 
en such  evidence  of  innocent  motive,  necessity, 
or  mistake,  as  might  have  amounted  to  excuse 
or  justification.    They  would  say  that  the  bets 


>■  Lord  Mansfield's  words  were,  "  niere  may  be 
cases  where  the  fact  of  the  pablication  even  of  a  libel, 
may  be  jastiBed,  or  euuied  ss  lawful  or  innocoiiti 
for  no  fact  which  is  not  criminal,  even  thoo^  tlie 
paper  bo  a  libel,  can  amount  to  a  pnblicstion  of 
which  a  defendant  oDght  to  be  fonod  guilty. 

*"  A  libel  is  defined  to  be  b  malicious  defamation 
expressed  In  printins,  or  writing,  or  by  signs  and 
pktnras,  Ac,  tending  to  injore  the  repautiM  of  an- 
other, and  thereby  exposinff  sadi  person  lo  paUic 
hatred,  cod  tempt,  or  ridiovls. 


Btnted  iqwa  tbe  vwdicC  would  have  been  fullj 
sitfGeient,  in  the  abeeoea  of  a  legal  defease,  to 
have  warranted  the  judge  to  have  directed,  and 
the  jury  to  have  given  a  general  verdict  of  guil- 
ty, comprehending  the  intenticm  which  constitute* 
the  crime ;  but  that  to  warrant  the  bench,  whicli 
is  ignorant  of  every  thing  at  the  trial,  to  pretmtt 
that  iutentioo,  and  tbereopmi  to  prooonnoe  judg- 
ment on  the  record,  tbe  jury  must  not  meretj 
find  full  evidence  of  the  crime,  but  such  fiu!ts  aa 
compose  its  legal  definition.  This  wise  princi- 
ple is  supported  by  autboritias  which  are  parinou 
ly  familiar. 

If,  in  aotioa  of  trover,**  the  plaintiff  proves 
property  in  himself,  poMession  in  the  p„yuMM 
defendant,  and  a  demand  and  refnsal  Mfdtitm- 
of  the  thing  chained  to  be  converted ;  ^ 
thia  evideiwe  anannrercd  is  fnU  proof  of  a  ooft- 
versien ;  and  if  tbe  debadnnt  eoold  not  Aaw  to 
the  jury  why  be  bad  refused  to  deliver  tha  [daiiw 
tiff's  proper^  on  a  1^1  demand  of  it,  tbe  jodga 
would  direct  them  to  find  him  guilty  of  the 
venion.  But  on  the  same  facts  found  by  qm- 
cial  verdict,  no  judgment  conld  be  given  I7  the 
court.  The  judges  would  say,  "  If  tha  special 
verdict  contains  tbe  whole  of  the  evidence  gives 
at  tbe  trial,  the  jury  should  have  found  tbe  de- 
fendant guilty ;  for  tbe  conveisiim  was  fully 
proved ;  but  we  can  not  declare  these  facts  to 
amount  to  a  conversion,  for  the  defendant's  m- 
ttntion  vras  a  fact  which  the  jury  shopld  have 
found  from  the  evidence,  over  which  we  have 
no  jurisdiction."  So,  in  the  case  put  by  Lord 
Coke — I  believe  in  his  first  Institute  115— if  a 
modtu  is  found  to  have  existed  beyond  memory 
till  within  thirty  years  before  the  trial,  tbe  court 
can  not,  upon  su<^  fncts  found  by  special  verdici, 
pronounce  against  tbe  iiainn  ;**  but  any  one  of 
your  Lordshipa  would  tell  die  juiy,  that  npoo 
snob  endenoe  they  ware  wananted  is  findii^ 
against  it.  In  all  cases  of  prescription,  the  um- 
versal  practice  of  jtidges  is  to  direct  juries,  I7 
analogy  to  tbe  statute  of  limitations,  to  decide 
against  incorporeal  rights,  which  for  many  years 
iMve  been  relinquished ;  but  such  modem  relin- 
quishments, if  stated  upon  the  record  by  tpeeial 
verdict,  would  in  no  instance  wnrrant  a  judgment 
against  any  prescription.  The  prin- 
ciple  of  tlw  diflerence  is  obvious  and  «biciiiiH«»- 
aaiversal.  The conrt  looking  at  arse- 

Trover  is  an  action  which  may  be  maintained 
by  any  person  who  has  either  an  absoloM  or  special 
property  in  gooda,  for  revoveriog  the  value  of  anrb 
goods  from  another,  wbo  having,  or  being  supposed 
to  have,  obtained  possession  of  socb  goods  fay  lawful 
DMaaiihas  wnm^nUy  eoaverted  Ibem  to  bis  own  use. 

"  A  modmM  lUeiwtandi  [mode  of  taking  tithes], 
commonly  called  a  modut  only,  is  where  there  is. 
custom,  t  particular  manner  of  titliing  allowed,  dif- 
ferent from  tbe  general  law  of  taking  tiibes  in  kind, 
which  are  the  actual  tsnth  part  of  tbe  annnaL  in- 
crease. By  a  and  3  Wm.  IV.,  c.  100,  tbe  time  ro- 
qnired  to  eatabliah  a  mwliu  is  now  much  sborfenad; 
bat  previously  to  this  act,  a  aiadMSt  to  be  gaoA,  amrt 
have  been  proved  to  have  niated  fram  tbe  thne  of 
lei^al  memory,  that  is,  fnmi  tbe  first  year  of  Riebaid 
tbe  First,  A.D.  1180. 
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ord  oan  presame  notluBg ;  it  hu  nothing  to  do 
iritb  reasoDftble  probabilities,  but  is  to  establish 
legal  certainties  by  its  judgments.  Every  crime 
is,  like  every  other  complex  idea,  capable  of  a 
legal  definition.  If  all  tbe  cpmponent  parts 
which  go  to  its  rortnation  are  put  as  facta  upon 
the  record,  the  court  can  pronounce  the  perpe- 
trator of  tbem  a  criminal ;  but  if  any  of  them  are 
wanting,  it  is  a  cbasni  in  fact,  and  can  not  be  sup- 
UcckM  hi  Hu-  pliod.  Wherever  intention  goes  to 
AwiTiliwI.  essence  of  the  charge,  it  mutt  bi 
!Ereta"*rt  k  fotmd  bjf  tht  jvrjf—it  mnst  be  either 
tavoM'f^'thi  comprthtndtd  under  tha  word  guilty 
TMdictofriDij.  ffoneral  verdict,  or  flpeoifioal' 

Ij  found  as  a  fact  By  tbe  special  verdicL  This 
was  solemnly  decided  by  the  ocrart  Id  Huggiiu'a 
case,  in  2d  Lord  Raymond,  1581,  whioh  was  a 
special  verdict  of  murder  from  the  Old  Bailey. 
It  was  an  iadictment  against  John  Huggins  and 
James  Barnes,  for  tbe  murder  of  Edward  Arne. 
The  indictment  charged  that  Barnes  made  an  as- 
saolt  upon  Edward  Arne,  being  in  the  custody 
of  the  other  prisoner  Huggins,  and  detained  him 
for  six  weeks  in  a  room  newly  built  over  the  com- 
mon sewer  of  the  prison,  where  he  languished 
and  died;  the  indictment  further  charged,  that 
Barnes  and  Huggins  well  knew  that  the  room 
was  unwholesome  and  dangerous;  tbe  indict- 
ment then  charged  that  tbe  prisoner  Huggins, 
of  his  ntftlica  aforethonght,  was  present,  aiding 
and  abetting  Barnes  to  commit  the  morder  afore- 
said.   This  was  the  substance  of  the  indictment. 

Ths  special  verdict  found  tliat  Haggina  was 
warden  of  the  Fleet  by  letters  patent;  that  the 
other  prisoner  Barnes  was  servant  to  Huggins, 
deputy  in  the  care  of  all  tbe  prisoners,  and  of 
the  deoeased,  a  prisoner  there.  That  the  pris- 
oner  Barnes,  on  the  7th  of  September,  put  the 
deceased  Arne  in  a  room  over  the  common  sew- 
er, which  had  been  newly  built,  knowing  it  to  be 
newly  built  and  damp,  and  situated  as  laid  in  the 
indictment ;  and  that,  Jiftetn  dayi  before  the  prii- 
oner't  death,  Rvaaisa  liktwiu  weU  kntw  that  the 
room  wai  new  htdlt,  damp,  and  tituattd  at  laid. 
T%ey  found  that,  fiftttn  dayt  before  the  death  of 
the  prisoner,  Huggins  was  present  in  the  room, 
and  saw  him  there  under  duress  of  imprisonment, 
but  then  and  there  turned  aaaj/,  and  Bama 
locktd  tht  door,  and  that  from  thiU  timt  titt  hii 
iaatk  the  deceated  remained  locked  iip. 

It  was  argued  before  tbe  tw^slve  judges,  in 
Sergeants*  Inn,  whether  Huggins  was  guilty  of 
murder.  It  was  agreed  that  be  was  not  answer- 
able criminally,  for  the  act  of  his  deputy,  and 
could  not  be  gtiilty,  unless  the  criminal  intention 
was  brought  personally  home  to  himself.  And 
it  is  remarkable  how  strongly  the  judges  required 
the  fact  of  knowledge  and  malice  to  be  slated  on 
the  face  of  tbe  verdict,  as  opposed  to  evidente  of 
intention,  and  inference  from  a  fact. 

The  conrt  said,  *'  It  is  chiefly  relied  cm  that 
Hoggins  was  present  in  the  room,  and  saw  Arne 
lub  duritie  impriionammti,  tt  $e  avertit  [under 
duress  of  imprisonment,  and  turned  away] ;  bat 
he  might  be  [veseiit,  and  not  know  all  the  cir- 
uumstanoes;  the  wwb  are  vidit  titi  dariHt  [be 


Mw  under  doress] ;  but  be  might  see  him  under 
duress,  and  not  know  he  was  under  duress ;  it 
was  answered  that,  seeing  him  under  duress,  ev* 
idently  means,  he  knew  be  was  under  duress. 
But,  says  the  court,  We  can  not  take  things  hy 
inference  in  this  manner ;  L  j  seeing  is  but  evi- 
dence of  his  knowledge  of  these  things;  and, 
therefore,  the  jury,  if  the  fact  would  have  borne 
it,  should  have  found  that  Huggins  knew  be  was 
there  without  his  consent ;  which  not  being  done, 
we  can  not  intend  these  things  nor  infer  them ; 
we  mnst  judge  of  bets,  and  not  from  the  evi. 
denoe  of  facts;"- and  cited  Eelynge,  78;  that 
whether  a  man  be  aiding  and  Abetting  a  murder 
19  matter  of  foot,  and  ought  to  be  expressly  fo^ 
by  a  jury. 

The  application  of  these  last  prinoiptes  and 

authorities  to  the  case  before  the  court  p^^,, 
is  obvious  and  simple.  The  criminal  pIimHuUm* 
intention  is  a  fact,  and  must  be  found 
by  the  jury ;  and  that  finding  can  only  he  ex- 
pressed upon  the  record  by  the  general  verdict 
of  guilty  which  comprehends  it,  or  by  the  special 
enumeration  of  such  facts  as  do  not  merely  amount 
to  evidence  of,  but  which  completely  and  craolo- 
sively  constitute  tbe  crime.  But  it  has  been 
shown,  and  is  indeed  admitted,  that  tbe  pobliob* 
tion  of  a  libel  is  only  jin'ma  facie  evidence  of  the 
ownplex  charge  in  the  indictment,  and  not  such 
a  fact  as  amounts  in  itsell^  when  specially  stated, 
to  oonclusive  guilt.  For,  as  the  judges  can  not 
tell  bow  the  criminal  inference  from  the  fact  of 
publishing  a  libel,  might  have  been  rebutted  at 
the  trial ;  no  judgment  oan  follow  from  a  iptcial 
finding  that  the  defendant  published  tbe  paper  in- 
dicted, according  to  the  tenor  laid  in  the  indict* 
ment.  It  follows  from  this,  that  if  tbe  jury  bad 
only  found  the  fact  of  publication  (which  was  all 
that  was  left  to  them)  without  affixing  the  tpitktt 
of^viUy  (which  could  only  he  legally  affixed  by 
an  mvestigation  not  permitted  to  them) ;  a  nntra 
faciat  de  novo  [a  writ  for  a  new  trial]  must  have 
been  awarded  because  of  tbe  uncertainty  of  the 
verdict  as  to  the  criminal  inteolioa :  Whereas,  it 
will  now  be  argued,  that  if  the  court  shall  hold 
the  Diologne  to  be  a  libel,  tbe  defendant  is  fully 
convicted ;  because  the  verdict  does  not  merely 
find  that  he  pobususd,  wbich  is  a  finding  con- 
sistent with  innooence,  but  finds  bim  ouiltt  of 
pobluhbig,  which  is  a  finding  of  tbe  eriminal  pub> 
lioatLon  clwrged  by  the  indictment. 

My  Lord,  bow  I  shall  be  aUe  to  defend  my  in< 
nooentclientagainstsncbaDargument, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say.    I  feet  all 
the  weight  of  it ;  but  that  feeling  sure-  ' 
ly  entitles  me  to  greater  attention,  when  I  com- 
plain of  that  wbich  subjects  bim  to  it,  without  tbe 
warrant  of  the  law.    It  is  the  weight  of  such  an 
argument  that  entitles  me  to  a  new  trial ;  for  tbe 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph  is  not  only  found  guilty,  with- 
out any  investigation  of  his  guilt  by  tbe  jury,  but 
without  that  question  being  even  open  to  your 
Lordships  on  the  record  I    T7pon  the  record  the 
court  can  only  say  the  Dialogue  is,  or  is  not,  a 
libel ;  bat  if  it  should  pronoanee  it  to  be  one,  the 
criminal  intention  of  tlie  defendant  in  publishing 
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tt  is  Uken  for  gnated  bj  the  word  gtiBtj ;  *!• 
thongb  it  has  not  only  not  beeo  tried,  bat  evi- 
dently appears,  from  tb«  verdict  itself,  not  to  have 
been  found  by  the  jury.  Their  verdiet  is,  "  Guilty 
of  publishing }  bat  whether  a  libel  or  not,  tbey 
do  MR  find."  And  H  tB,  tbanfora,  impossible  to 
say  that  they  ou  km  foand  n  criminal  motive  in 
paUisbing  a  paper,  oa  the  criminality  of  wbieh 
have  foimed  no  judgment  Printing  and 
publishing  that  wbieh  u  legd,  contains  in  it  no 
flrime.  The  guilt  most  arise  from  tbe  pobliea- 
tion  of  a  abd;  and  there  is,  therefore^  a  palpa- 
ble repugnancy  on  the  face  of  the  verdict  itself, 
wbioh  first  finds  tbe  Dean  gaihy  of  paMishing, 
mi  tiien  readers  the  finding  a  nullity  by  pro- 
BOUnoing  ignorance  in  lAc  jury  whttlur  the  thing 
pnblUked  comprtktndt  any  guitt  t 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  snbjeot,  the  epi- 
thet of  guilty — as  I  set  oat  with  at  fint — most 
eitbor  be  taken  to  be  sabstance  or  form.  If  it  be 
substaoce,  and,  as  such,  conolostve  of  the  mm- 
Mto^  intention  of  tbe  publisher,  should  the  thing 
published  be  hereafter  adjudged  to  be  a  libel,  I 
ask  a  sew  trial,  beoause  tbe  defendant's  guilt  in 
that  respect  has  been  fcand  without  having  been 
tried ;  if,  on  the  other  baod,  the  word  oinLTT  is 
admitted  to  be  bat  a  word  of  fern,  then  let  it  be 
expunged,  and  I  am  not  hurt  by  the  verdict. 

III.  Having  now  established,  aocarding  to  my 
AM  Avail,  first  two  Propositions,  tbat  tbe  jory 
x«Hrtic«tiM  opoo  •wy  geaeral  issue,  joined  in  a 
J^^^^  criminal  ease,  have  a  coosUtotionnl 
*>eiiiM.  jurisdiction  overthe  whotecbar^  ;  I 
am  next,  in  support  of  my  Third,  to  oontuid.  That 
the  case  of  a  libel  forms  no  legal  exceptioB  to 
the  general  principles  which  govern  the  trial 
of  all  other  crimes ;  that  the  argament  for  the 
difference,  namely,  because  the  whde  charge  [in 
a  prosecution  for  a  Ubel]  always  appears  on  the 
ncord — Is  false  m  fact,  and  tint,  even  if  tnie,  it 
woold  form  no  snbstaatid  diflereoee  is  law. 

As  to  the  first,  I  atill  naintain  that  the  whole 
ti.)Tw«itiiic-  ease  doea  by  no  meaM  neeessarily 
^tlT^^  appear  on  Uia  noord.  The  Crown 
ISI^j^M.  ^  **"  pabBcation, 

wUeh  may  bear  a  oriminat  coottnie- 
tion  wb«i  aepaiated  fmn  die  context,  and  tbe 
eontext  ofaltted  having  no  place  in  the  indict- 
mant,  the  defendant  can  nMtber  demor  to  h,  nor 
arrest  tbe  judgment  after  a  verdict  of  guilty ;  be- 
oause the  court  is  abeolDtely  oiroumsoribed  by 
wnat  appears  on  the  record,  and  tbe  record  con- 
tains a  legal  charge  of  a  libel. 

I  maintain,  likewise,  that,  aoetHding  to  the 
II  tb«MH.iut  principleB  adopted  upon  this  trial,  he 
M^fl!?te%ii  ^  equally  shut  oat  from  saoh  de- 
wMdidiifahBiia  fense  before  the  jury.  Vor  thoagh 
^^i^  he  may  road  the  exphoatory  con- 
''**'  text  in  eridenoe,  yet  be  can  derive 

no  advantage  firan  reading  it,  if  they  are  tied 
down  to  find  Urn  gnil^  of  poblishing  tba  matt«r 
\Aioh  is  oontained  in  die  indiotnent,  however 
its  inoooenoe  may  be  est^ltsbed  hf  a  view  of 
the  wbide  work.  The  only  oparatian  which, 
looking  at  the  context,  it  oan  have  npon  a  jory, 
is  to  oonrinoa  them  that  the  matter  upon  the 


record,  however  libekos  when  taken  by  itself 
was  not  intended  to  convey  tbe  meaning  which 
the  words  indioted  import  in  langnage,  when  sep- 
arated from  tbe  general  scope  of  the  writing'. 
But  open  tin  principle  oacietided  for,  they  ooold 
not  aeqaK  tbe  defenidBnt  apon  any  tneh  opinioii, 
for  that  wodd  be  to  lake  upon  Aam  tbe  {wtAib- 
ited  qnestioa  of  libel,  uriiieh  M  said  to  be  mattw 
of  hw  for  the  Conit. 

My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Bearoroft,  appealed  to 
htt  uidieBee  with  an  air  of  triamph,  n^uHr. 
whether  any  sober  man  eoold  believe 
that  an  English  jory,  in  the  case  I  put  from  Al- 
gernon Sidney,  ToiUd  convict  a  defendant  cS  pfA- 
iishing  the  Bible,  riioold  the  Crown  indiet  a 
ber  of  a  verse  Which  vras  blssphemoos  in  itself 
if  separated  from  the  context."  My  Lord,  if  my 
friend  had  attended  to  me,  he  would  have  fouid 
that,  in  oonsidering  sach  supposition  as  an  ab- 
sardily,  he  was  only  rtpeating  my  01m  wordt  /  1 
never  supposed  that  a  jury  would  act  so  wicked- 
ly, or  so  absurdly,  in  a  case  where  the  principle 
contended  for  by  my  friend  Mr.  Beareroft  ear- 
ned so  palpable  a  feoe  of  injostice,  as  in  the  in- 
stance which  I  seleotod  to  expose  it;  and  which 
I,  thererore,  selected  to  show  that  there  were 
oases  u  whidi  tbe  sapportara  of  tbe  doctrine 
were  ashamed  of  it,  and  oblq^  to  deny  its  op- 
eration. For  it  is  impossible  to  deny  "'^j^^ 
that.  If  the  jury  can  look  at  the  con-  t^T^iWM 
text,  in  the  case  put  by  Sidney,  and  £,^1^^ 
acquit  the  defendant  on  tbe  merito  of  g^r™^** 
the  thing  published,  they  may  do  it  omma^ 
in  cases  which  will  directly  operate  against  tbe 
principle  he  seems  to  sapport.  This  will  appear 
from  other  instanoes,  where  the  injustice  is  equal, 
but  not  equally  striking.  Suppose  the  Crown 
were  to  select  some  passages  from  Locke  opaa 
government ;  as,  for  instance,  "  that  there  is  no 
difference  hettonn  the  Ktmg  and  the  ComtMe, 
tohen  either  of  them  txeeidi  hii  aittAorify.'*  That 
assertion,  under  eertaio  mrenmstaneea,  if  taken 
by  itscH;  without  the  context,  might  be  highly 
seditioas,  and  the  qnestioD,  tberafere^  vroold  be, 
qno  anime  it  was  written.  Perhi^  the  raal 
meaning  of  tbe  senteaoe  might  not  be  discovera- 
ble by  the  immediate  context  without  a  view  of 
tbe  whole  obapter-^ierhaps  of  tbe  whole  bocA. 
Therefore — to  do  jostioe  to  the  defendant,  upon 
the  very  principle  by  which  Mr.  Beaniroft,  in 
answering  Sidney's  case,  can  alone  acquit  the 
publisher  of  his  Bible — the  jury  most  look  into 

The  esse  supposed  a  bookseller  baring  pnbtish- 
ed  tfie  Bible,  and  being  indicted  thai,  "Tfast,  iatsod- 
ing  to  promote  stbeism  and  irT<eligion,  he  had  Uss' 
friieniDasly  printed  sod  pobUsbed  die  following  false 
andpeoftnalibeV— 'llwreiinoaod^**  asdiBnaiv^ 
h«  for  Ae  rde  MU,  Mr.  XnUna  asgned,  that  os» 
■istaadjr  with  the  prindples  mhiA  governed  the 
Jndge,  in  the  Dean  of  SC  Asaph's  case,  the  coat 
wo^  in  Boch  s  case  forbid  tbe  Jury  looking  at  die 
context,  by  wbidi  it  woold  appear  that  the  wradi 
formed  part  only  of  a  verse  in  the  Psalm,  "  Tbe  fool 
hstfa  said  in  his  heart,  ttiere  is  no  Qod,"  aad  would 
direct  them  only  to  consider  At  fact,  wbetfisr  Ae 
defoadant  paUiihed  Ac  words  last  in  the  faidk*- 
nunt 
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Uw^riudc  Enaj  on  OoTemment,  utd  form  R  jndg- 
aeot  of  the  design  of  the  aaUwr,  ud  th*  »Mn> 
Iig  of  Ua  work. 

Lard  Man^Ud.  To  be  nue,  tb^  may  judge 
from  the  wbole  worib 

ifr.  fnibiM.  And  what  it  tUt,  Lord,  bat 
jm  Km,  determinutg  the  qoeatloo  oT  libel  wluch 
{llSiTSr  i>  *Iw>^  tMlef?  Foe  if  e  jury  may 
uiaiioM.  aoqait'  the  pabluber  of  aej  part  of  Mr. 
Loolm  on  Gorerament,  fma  »  jodgnent  eriung 
out  of  a  view  of  the  whole  book,  tboogh  there 
be  no  ianoendoes^  to  be  filled  ap  as  faola  in  the 
iodietment,  what  U  it  that  bound  the  jury  to  con- 
vict the  Dean  of  St.  Aeaph,  as  the  pnbUsbor  of 
Sir  William  Jones's  Dialc^^oe,  on  the  ion  y«eto/' 
pubUcatvm,  -w\ibKmt  the  right  of  saying  that  lus 
observationB,  as  well  as  Mr.  Locke's,  were  ^tee- 
olative,  Abstract,  and  legal  ? 

Lord  JKan^/SrU.  They  oartaioly  may,  ia  all 
ease*,  go  into  the  whole  oootext. 

Mr.  frsMee.  And  why  may  they  go  into  the 
cootest?  Clearly,  my  Lord,  to  eraiUe  them  lo 
form  a  oorreot  jodgmeat  of  the  meaaing  of  the 
nutindioled,  atenthooghnopaitieiilarMfleiiiBg 
be  aidNDDitted  to  them  by  amiiBenis  ia  tte  indiet- 
OMBt.  And,  tberefbre,  tbe  very  permission  to 
look  at  the  otmtezt  for  sooh  a  purpose  (where 
there  are  no  inaoendoes  to  be  illed  op  by  them 
as  laeta)  is  afdauable  adnuision  of  all  I  am  oon- 
teodiog  for,  namely,  the  right  ef  tbe  jory  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  the  pefier,  and  the  iatentioa  of 
its  aatbor. 

Bat  it  is  Midr  that  tboogh  a  jury  have  a  right 
um^MtrUmr-  *<*  decide  that  a  paper,  eriminal  as 
SSt^'niibl^"*  *"  '*  appeeia  on  the  record,  is, 
cmmX^ipm*  aevertbeless,  legal  when  ezplaiiwd 
■  '"""^  by  the  whole  work  of  which  it  is  a 
parti  7*^  ^<!7  "^7 
that  the  wMr  work  itself  if  it  bai^was  te  be  all 
indiBted,  is  inoooeot  and  legal.  This  pioposition, 
my  Lord,  open  the  bare  stating  of  i^  seems  too 
preposteroo*  to  be  serioody  entertainadj  ypt 
there  is  no  altenative  between  weinteining  it  in 
its  ftdl  extent,  and  abandoning  the  whde  argu- 
ment. If  the  debodaot  is  iadicted  for  poU^- 
iog  part  of  the  verse  ia  tbe  Psalms,  "  There  is 
no  God,"  it  is  asserted  that  the  jaiy  etoy  look  at 
the  cootext,  and,  seeing  that  the  wht^  verse  did 
not  maintain  that  blaspbemoaa  proposition,  but 
only  that  the  foot  had  said  so  in  bis  heart,  may 
acquit  the  defeodant  upon  a  jodgmeot  that  it  is 
no  libel  to  impute  soab  imagination  to  a  fool ; 
bat  if  the  whoie  verse  bad  beea  indicted,  name- 
ly, "  The  fooi  has  aaid  in  his  bean,  lliere  is  no 


**  B  J  an  InaiisDdo  in  indtetments  end  otbor  plsad- 
logs  i-  nesDt  an  ezpUnatioa  of  something  anpposod 
to  be  implied  in  what  is  pablisbad  or  given  to  tbe 
world.  In  tbe  legal  ssue,  it  is  a  itateawnt  aS  the 
covert  meeniag  contained  in  soiae  word,  phrue,  Ac 
Tbos,  in  an  action  agiunit  a  man  for  the  words  "  He 
is  a  thief,"  if,  in  any  previoni  part  of  tbe  record,  the 
wevda  had  been  chained  to  have  been  spoken  of 
and  ooDcerung  tbe  plaintiff,  in  any  rabsequeDt  part 
the  defendant's  meanii^  in  ose  of  tbe  word 
"  Ha."  in  "Heu  a  iki^."  may  be  explained  by  in- 
nnendot "  tAera^  MCoiMnf  tke  mid  pbnnti^." 
Vv 


Ood,"  the  jury,  oD  the  principlo  contended  for, 
hohU  &t  rssfrainsd  from  Uie  same  judgment  cf 
its  legality,  and  must  ooaviot  of  blasphemy  aa 
the  fact  of  publishing,  leaving  the  qaestion  tt 
libel  Datouobed  on  the  reoord. 

Ill  in  the  some  amnner,  only  pert  of  this  very 
diakigiie  had  beea  indicted  instead  of  ^ 
ibe  whole,  it  is  said,  even  yonr  Lord-  lof^ 
ship,  that  the  jory  might  have  read  the  *****^ 
oootext,  and  then,  notwithstanding  the  (act  of 
publishing,  might  have  oolleotod  from  the  whole 
its  abetraet  and  speoolative  natdre,  and  have  ao- 
qoitted  the  defendant  upon  that  jodgmeat  of  it. 
And  yet  it  is  eoo tended  that  they  have  no  right 
to  form  the  soon  judgment  of  h  upon  the  pres- 
ent oooasion,  ahbongfa  tbe  whole  be  before  them 
upon  tbe  feoe  of  the  indictment,  bat  are  txiund 
to  ooaviot  tlie  defendant  apou  tbe  faot  of  pah- 
li^iing,  notwithstanding  they  should  have  oome 
to  the  same  judgment  of  its  legidity,  which  it  is 
admitted  they  might  have  ceme  to  on  trying  an 
indkitment  Car  tte  paUieetion  of  a  perti  I  Real- 
ly, my  Lord,  the  abenrdilies  oad  gross  departures 
from  leasMi,  which  mnit  be  haowded  to  sai^iatt 
this  dootrioe,  are  endless. 

Tbe  criminality  of  the  paper  is  said  to  b«  a 
question  of  law,  yet  tbe  meaning  of  it, 
from  whioh  alone  the  legal  inteipreta-  trnvu^ 
tion  eon  arise,  is  admitted  to  be  a  qnes- 
tion  of  feet  I  If  the  lest  be  so  perplexed  and  do- 
bioas  as  to  require  innuendoes  to  exfrfain,  lo  point 
cot  and  to  apply  obsoure  express kw  or  oon- 
struotion,  the  jury  alone,  as  jndges  of  fact,  are 
to  interpret  and  to  say  what  sentiments  tbe  ao- 
thor  most  have  meant  to  otmvey  by  his  writing. 
Tet,  if  the  writing  be  so  plain  and  intelligible 
as  to  require  no  averments  of  its  meaaing,  it 
ibeo  beoMues  so  obscure  aod  mysterious  as  to 
be  a  question  of  law,  and  beyond  ibe  nadi  of 
the  very  some  men,  who,  but  a  moiaent  before, 
were  interpreters  for  tbe  jndges;  and  though  its 
olijeot  be  most  obnoody  peaceable,  oad  its  aa- 
tbor innocent,  ihej  an  boond  to  say,  upoa  their 
oaths,  that  it  is  wicked  and  seditioas^  and  Um 
puUisber  of  it  guilty  I  As  a  qnestim  fact, 
the  jury  are  to  try  the  real  sense  and  oonstnio- 
tioo  of  the  word*  indioted,  by  comparing  them 
with  the  context ;  and  yet,  if  that  context  itself, 
which  affords  the  comparison,  makes  part  of  the 
indictment,  the  whole  becomes  a  qaeation  of  law, 
and  they  are  then  boond  down  to  oonrict  the 
defendant  on  the  fact  of  publishing  it,  without 
anj  jurisdictioa  over  tbe  meaning  I  To  com- 
plete tbe  joggle,  the  intention  of  the  publisher 
may  likewise  be  shown  as  a  feet  by  the  evidenee 
of  any  extrinmo  oircnniitaneei^  sudi  ns  tbe  eon- 
text,  to  explain  the  writing,  or  tbe  oiroaaistnneea 
of  mistake  or  ignoranoe  under  which  it  was  pob 
lisbed ;  and  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  the  intentica 
is  pronouBoed  to  he  an  inlerenee  of  lew  from  the 
aot  of  pablieatioa,  whioh  tbe  jniy  eoa  not  ez- 
dnde,  but  whioh  most  depend  upon  tbe  fatare 
judgment  o(  the  court  I 

But  the  danger  of  this  system  is  no  lees  obvi- 
ous than  its  alwurdi^.  I  do  not  believe  that  its 
aotbors  ever  tboogfat  of  jnflictii^  death  npun  En- 
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gliahmen,  vitbont  the  iBtsrpodttoa  of  a  jury ;  yet 

MttM^SmMTt  ablj  extCDd  to  anoihilata  the  enb* 
wj^^T^  sumee  of  tint  trfol  in  tvwj  proM- 
Lm  fee  mum    QutiQQ      ),jg^  troMon,  whwe  the 

pnUuwtioa  of  aoy  writing  wu  laid  as  the  overt 
act.  I  illutnitcd  this  b;  a  cue,  when  I  moved 
for  a  role,  and  oalled  upon  my  frieodB  for  an  an. 
•wer  to  \ti  bat  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  it  by 
any  of  them-  This  was  jost  what  I  expected : 
when  a  oonvinoii^  answer  oan  not  be  found  to 
an  olyeGtion,  these  who  nnderatand  controversy 
never  give  strength  to  it  by  a  weak  ooe.  I  said, 
and  I  again  repeat,  that  if  an  indiotment  charges 
thatn  defendant  did  timitorously  intend,  oomposs, 
and  imagine  the  death  of  the  King,  and,  in  order 
to  carry  sooh  treason  into  execation,  published 
a  pi^r,  which  it  sols  out  Kttratim  on  the  face 
(rf  tto  record,  the  princtide  wbioh  is  laid  down 
to-day  would  subject  that  person  to  the  pains 
of  death  by  the  single  authority  of  the  judges, 
without  leaving  any  thing  to  the  jury,  bot  the 
bare  tact  of  ptdiliaUng  the  paper.  For  if  that 
ftot  wero  proved,  and  the  defenduit  called  no 
witnesses,  the  judge  who  tried  him  vrould  be 
warranted,  nay  booud  in  doty  by  the  principle 
in  question,  to  say  to  the  jury,  "  Gentlemen,  the 
overt  act  of  treason  charged  upcnt  the  defendant 
is  ^e  publication  of  this  paper,  intending  to  com- 
pass the  death  of  the  King ;  the  fact  is  proved, 
and  you  are,  therefore,  bound  to  convict  him :  the 
treasonable  inttntion  is  an  inference  law  from 
the  act  of  publishing  ^  and  if  the  thing  published 
does  not,  upon  a  future  examination,  intrinsically 
support  that  inference,  the  court  will  arrest  the 
judgment,  and  your  verdict  will  not  affect  the 
prisoner." 

My  Lord,  I  will  rest  my  whole  aigum^nt  upon 
TWmcMM  tl>'  analogy  between  these  two  oases, 
•"■'^  and  give  up  every  objection  to  the 
doctrine  wban  applied  to  the  one,  il^  upon  the 
striotest  examination,  it  shall  not  be  found  to  ap- 
ply equally  to  the  other.  If  the  aeditxota  inten- 
tion be  an  inference  of  law,  from  the  fact  of  pub- 
lishing the  paper  whioh  ibis  indtcttnent  charges 
to  be  a  libel,  is  not  the  treatonabU  intention 
equally  an  inference  from  the  fsot  of  publishing 
that  paper,  which  the  other  indictment  charges 
to  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  7  In  the  one  case, 
as  in  the  other,  tha  writing  or  publication  of  a 
paper  is  the  whole  charge;  and  the  substance 
of  the  paper  so  written  or  published  makes  all 
the  difference  between  the  two  otTenses.  If  that 
substance  be  matter  of  law  where  it  is  a  seditious 
libel,  it  must  be  matter  of  law  where  it  is  aui  act 
of  treason ;  and  if,  because  it  is  law,  the  jury 
are  excluded  from  judging  it  in  the  one  instance, 
their  judgment  must  suffer  an  equal  abridgment 
in  the  other. 

The  consequence  is  obvious.  '  If  the  jury,  by 
Tb*  d.Kihne  con-  an  appeal  to  their  consciences,  are 
to  be  thus  limited  in  the  free  exer- 
S^^'n'ThebKd.  of  that  right  which  was  given 
tfihejudj™.  them  by  the  Constitution,  to  foe  a 
protooiion  against  jadicin.1  authority,  where  the 
Drcigbt  and  majesty  of  the  crown  is  put  into  the 


scale  against  as  obeoure  individual,  the  freedom 
of  the  press  is  at  an  end.  For  how  eaa  it  be 
said  that  the  press  is  free  beeanae  every  thing 
may  be  poblislied  without  a  praviona  Koease,  if 
the  publisher  of  the  most  moritorioos  woi^  whieh 
the  united  powers  of  geouu  and  patriotism  ever 
gave  to  the  world  may  be  prosecuted  1^  inlbmi- 
ation  of  the  King's  Attorney  General,  without 
the  consent  of  the  grand  jury — may  be  con- 
victed by  the  petty  jury,  on  the  mere  fact  of 
publishing  (who,  indeed,  without  peijuring  them- 
selves, must  on  ,this  systecn  inevitably  conriot 
him),  and  must  then  depend  upon  judges,  who 
may  be  the  supptorters  of  the  very  administratis 
whose  measures  are  questioned  by  the  defend- 
ant, and  who  must,  ^erefore,  either  give  jo%* 
ment  against  him  or  against  themselves. 

To  all  this  Hr.  Beanmift  shortly  answers,  An 
yoa  not  in  the  bands  of  the  same  nmamkm 
judges,  with  respect  to  your  pnqwr-  SSSiIiJj^" 
ty,  and  even  to  your  lib,  when  spa- 
dal  wdiota  are  found  in  murder,  feloay,  and 
traason  T  bi  these  cases  do  prisooHB  ran  any 
haaaid  from  the  applioation  of  the  law  by  the 
jodgaa,  to  the  liMJta  found  by  the  juries  f  Where 
oan  yon  possibly  be  safer  ? 

My  Lord,  this  is  an  argument  which  I  can 
answer  without  indelicacy  or  offense,  because 
your  Lordship's  mind  is  much  too  liberal  to  sup- 
pose that  I  insult  the  court  by  general  observa- 
tions oo  the  principles  of  our  legal  government. 
However  safe  we  might  be,  or  might  think  our- 
selves, the  Constitution  never  intended  to  inviest 
judges  with  a  dtscretton  which  oan  not  be  tried 
and  measured  by  the  plain  and  palpable  standard 
of  law ;  and  in  all  the  oases  jKit  by  Mr.  Bearoroft, 
no  nich  loose  discretion  is  exercised  as  must  be 
entertained  by  a  judgment  on  a  seiUtioas  libel, 
and  therefore  the  oases  are  not  parallel- 
On  a  special  verdict  for  mnider,  the  life  of  the 
prisoner  does  not  depend  upon  the  religious, 
moral,  or  philosi^faioal  ideas  of  the  jodgee,  con- 
cerning the  natnre  of  homicide.  No;  prece- 
dents are  searched  for,  and  if  he  is  condemned 
at  all,  he  is  judged  exactly  by  the  same  rules  as 
others  have  been  judged  by  before  him.  His 
conduct  is  brought  to  a  precise,  clear,  intelligible 
standard,  and  cautiously  measured  by  it ;  it  is  the 
law,  therefore,  and  not  the  judge,  which  condemns 
him.  It  is  the  sane  in  all  indictments  or  civfl 
actions  for  slander  upon  individuals. 

Reputation  is  a  personal  right  of  the  subject 
— indeed,  tbe  most  valuable  of  any — and  it  is, 
therefore,  secured  by  law,  and  all  injuries  to  it 
clearly  ascertained.  Whatever  slander  hurts  a 
man  in  bis  trade~subjects  him  to  dai^fer  of  life, 
liberty,  or  loss  of  property — or  tends  to  render 
him  infamous — is  the  subject  of  an  action,  and, 
in  sotne  instances,  of  an  indictment."  But  in  all 
these  eases  where  the  nalut  animiu  is  found  by 
the  jury,  the  judges  are  in  like  manner  a  safe 
repository  of  the  legal  consequence ;  because 

Tile  general  mle  is,  that  wherever  an  acii» 
will  lie  for  slaDder.  without  laying^  special  dtfmaires, 
ut  iudictment  will  lie  for  the  ssmawwdi,  if  reduced 
to  writiog  and  published. 
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tuoh  libels  may  be  brought  to  a  well-known 
atandard  of  strict  and  po«tive  law :  they  leave  no 
disoretira  in  the  jodget.  The  determination  of 
what  words,  when  written  or  spoken  of  another, 
are  actionably  6r  the  sai^'eot  of  an  indictment, 
leaTes  no  more  tatitode  to  a  oonrt  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  the  record,  than  a  question  of  title  does 
in  a  special  verdict  in  ejectment. 

Bnt  I  beseech  yoar  Lordship  to  consider 
'what  mle  the  legality  or  illegality  of  this  Dia- 
logue is  to  be  decided  by  the  coart  as  a  question 
of  law  upon  the  record.  Mr.  BearoroQ  has  ad- 
mitted in  the  most  nneqaivocal  terms — what,  in- 
deed, it  was  impossible  for  him  to  deny — that  ev- 
ery pert  of  it,  when  viewed  in  the  atMtract,  was 
legal ;  but  he  says,  there  is  a  great  distinction  to 
be  taken  between  specnlation  and  exhortation, 
and  that  it  is  this  latter  whioh  makes  it  a  libel. 
I  readily  accede  to  the  troth  of  the  observation ; 
bat  how  yonr  Lorddiip  is  to  determine  that  dif- 
ference as  a  qtiestjon  of  law,  is  past  my  oompre- 
hennon.  For  if  the  Dialogiie,  in  its  phrase  and 
ecHnpomtion,  be  general,  and  its  llbeloia  tenden> 
cy  arises  from  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  raise 
discontent  by  a  seditious  application  of  legal  doc- 
trines, that  purpose  is  surely  a  question  of  fact, 
if  ever  there  was  one,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
distinctly  averred  in  the  indictment,  to  give  ^e 
cognizance  of  it  as  a  fact  to  the  juiy,  without 
which  no  libel  can  possibly  appear  upon  the  rvc- 
ord.  This  is  well  known  to  be  the  only  ofRoe  of 
the  innuendo ;  because  the  judges  can  presume 
nothing  which  the  strictest  rules  of  grammar  do 
not  warrant  them  to  collect  intrinsically  from  the 
writing  itself. 

Circnmsoribed  by  the  record,  yonr  Lordship 
can  form  no  judgment  of  the  tendeney  of  this  Di- 
alogue to  ntoitfl  sedition  by  any  thing  bnt  the 
mere  words.    Too  must  lo(A  at  Has  if  it  was  an 
old  manuscript  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Hereola- 
neoro.    Ton  collect  nothing  from  the  time  when, 
or  the  circumstances  under  which,  it  was  pub- 
lidied — the  person  by  whom,  and-  those  among 
whom,  it  wag  circulated.    Yet  these  may  ren- 
der a  paper,  at  one  time  and  under  some  circum- 
stances, dangerously  wicked  and  seditious,  which, 
at  another  time  and  under  diSerent  circunutan- 
ces,  might  be  innocent  and  highly  meritorious.  If 
puzzled  by  a  task  so  inconsistent  with  the  real 
sense  and  spirit  of  judicature,  your  Lordship 
should  spurn  the  fetters  of  the  record,  and,  judg- 
ing with  the  reason  rather  than  the  inflrmities  of  i 
men,  should  take  into  your  consideration  the  state 
men's  minds  on  the  subject  of  equal  represent- 
ation at  this  moment,  and  the  great  dispoaitton  of  j 
the  present  times  to  revolutitm  in  government —  I 
if,  reading  the  record  with  these  impressions,  yoor  I 
Lordships  should  be  led  to  a  judgment  not  war-  I 
ranted  by  an  abstract  consideration  of  the  record 
— then,  besides  that  such  a  judgment  ffouM  be  . 
founded  on  facts  not  in  evidence  before  the  court,  ] 
and  not  within  its  jurisdiction  if  they  were,  let  me  I 
farther  remind  your  Lordships  that,  even  if  those  i 
objections  to  the  premises  were  removed,  the  con-  ' 
elusion  would  be  no  conclusion  otlaio.    Your  de-  i 
cision  on  the  subject  might  be  very  sagaoioos  as  ] 


1  politicians,  as  moralists,  as  philosophers,  or  as 
I  censers  of  the  press ;  hot  they  would  have  no  r»- 
'  semblance  to  the  jn^pnents  of  an  English  oonrt 
of  justice,  beoaaee  it  Aoald  have  no  wurant  from 
the  act  of  yonr  predeeesMira^  noralRini  any  precv 
edent  to  yoor  successors. 

But  all  these  objections  are  perfectly  removed, 
when  the  seditious  tendency  of  a  pa-  T^iaoiitoftt 
per  is  considered  as  a  question  of  ^^jl^^ 
bot.  We  are  then  relieved  from  the  ^UmiJ^ 
absurdity  of  legal  discnssion,  sepa- 
rated  from  all  the  facts  from  whioh  alone  the  law 
can  arise.  The  jury  cari  do  what  ^aa  I  observed 
before)  yoor  Lordships  can  not  do  in  judging  by 
the  record — they  cam  examine  by  evidence  all 
those  oircnmstanoes  that  tend  to  establish  the  se- 
ditious tendency  of  the  paper,  from  which  the 
oonrt  is  shut  out — they  may  know  themselves,  or 
it  may  be  proved  before  them,  that  it  has  excited 
sedition  dready — they  may  coUeot  from  witness- 
es that  it  baa  hew  widely  oinmlated  and  eedi- 
tionsly  understood  or,  if  the  praseentioD  (as  is 
wisest)  precedes  these  oomeqaenoes,  and  the  rea- 
soning must  he  a  priori,  mrely  gentlemen  living 
in  the  cooatry  are  mofh  better  jndgee  than  your 
Lordship,  v^t  has  or  has  not  a  tendeocy  to  dis- 
turb the  neighboriiood  in  whioh  they  Uve,  and 
that  very  neighborhood  is  the  forum  of  oriminal 
trial. 

If  they  know  that  tiie  subject  of  the  paper  is 
the  topic  that  agitates  the  oonntry  around  them 
— if  they  see  danger  in  that  agitation,  and  have 
reason  to  think  that  the  publisher  must  have  in- 
tended it — they  say  he  is  guilty.  It,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  consider  the  paper  to  be  legal, 
and  enlightened  in  principle,  lUcely  to  promote  a 
spirit  of  activity  and  liberty  in  tunas  when  the 
activity  of  such  a  spirit  is  essoBtiBl  to  the  pablio 
safety,  and  have  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  writ- 
ten uid  pobliriied  in  that  s[nrit,  they  say,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  that  die  writer  or  the  publisher  is  not 
guilty.  Whereas  your  Lordships'  judgmentupon 
the  language  of  the  record  must  ever  be  in  the 
pure  abstract  J  operating  blindly  and  indiscrim- 
inately apon  ail  times,  oiroamstancea,  and  inten- 
tions ;  making  no  distinction  between  the  glori- 
ous attempts  of  a  Sidney  or  a  Russell,  struggling 
against  the  tenors  of  despotism  under  the  Stuarts, 
and  those  desperate  adventurers  of  the  year  forty- 
five,  who  libeled  the  person,  and  excited  rebell- 
ion against  the  mild  and  graoiooa  government  of 
oor  late  esculent  sovereign  King  George  the 
Second. 

My  Lord,  if  the  independent  geoUeraen  of  En- 
gland are  thns  better  qualified  to  daoide  TLajarru 
from  eanse  of  knowledge,  it  is  no  of-  >>'*1;"'>>' 
fense  to  the  court  to  say  that  they  are  cid.  woh 
full  as  likely  to  decide  with  impartial  ■'"'^ 
justice  as  judges  appointed  by  the  Crown.  Your 
Lordships  have  but  a  life  interest  in  the  publio 
property,  but  they  have  an  inheritance  in  it  for 
their  children.  Their  landed  properly  depends 
upon  the  security  of  the  government,  and  no  man 
who  wantonly  attacks  it  can  hope  or  expect  to  es- 
cape from  the  selfish  lenity  of  a  jury.  On  the  first 
IHiocipIes  of  human  action  they  muM  lean  heavily 
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■gunst  hin.  It  is  only  when  the  {vide  of  Ea- 
gUshmen  is  iuulted  by  such  dootrines  as  I  am 
opposing  to-d«7,  tb»t  tbej  ma;  b&  betnyeii  into 
a  verdict  delivering  ibe  K<*j't7i  rsther  thu  inr- 
render  the  rights  by  which  alone  ionooeaoe  in 
the  day  of  danger  can  be  protected. 

IV.  I  ventore,  thererore,  to  say,  in  support  of 
n^fn^  one  of  my  origiaal  Pri^ositiou,  That 
vhere  a  writiim  indieted  as  a  libel 
Deitber  coatains,  nor  is  avorad  the  indictment 
to  contain,  any  slander  of  ao  individaal,  so  as  to 
fall  vitbin  thosa  rules  of  law  wkiob  (wotect  per- 
sona] rapatatian,  but  wfanae  crimioality  is  charg- 
ed to  consist,  as  in  the  present  iostanoa,  in  its  tend- 
ency to  Blir  up  general  diaoootenl— th«  trial  of 
SDch  an  indictment  neither  invirfvet,  nor  can  in 
its  obrioQs  nature  involve,  any  abstract  queetion 
of  law  for  the  judgment  o(  a  court,  but  must 
wholly  depend  upon  the  judgment  oT  the  jury  on 
the  tendency  <if  the  writing  itself  1»  produce  such 
ooiweqoences,  when  connected  with  all  the  oir> 
onrastances  which  attended  its  publioation. 

It  is  muieceseary  to  push  this  part  of  the  ar- 
nii  jinfiHi  gnment  further,  because  I  have  heard 
ISSiHlliT***  nothing  from  die  bar  against  the  po> 
wei^vtmem.  utioo  whtch  it  maintaias.  Nona  of 
the  gentlemeo  have,  to  my  leooHaotKM,  given  the 
ooort  any  one  Miigle  raason,  good  cm-  Iwd,  why 
the  Undnuj  of  a  paper  to  sUr  up  discontent 
against  govaiMiant,  separated  froM  alt  the  <nr- 
oomslsnces  which  are  ever  shot  out  from  the  rec- 
ord, Di^ht  to  be  ooDsidered  as  an  abstract  ques- 
tion of  Uw.  They  have  not  told  ns  where  we  are 
to  And  any  matter  in  the  books  to  enable  us  to  ar- 
gue sueh  questions  before  the  ooart,  or  where 
your  Lordships  yourselves  are  to  find  a  rule  for 
your  judgments  on  euch  subjects.  I  oonfess  that 
to  me  it  looks  more  like  l^islation  or  arbitrary 
power  tbu)  English  judicature.  If  the  court  can 
say  this  is  a  eriminal  writing — mX  because  we 
know  that  raisobief  was  intended  by  iu  author, 
or  is  even  oontained  iu  itself,  but  because  fools, 
believing  the  oae  and  Um  oUier,  may  do  mischief 
in  their  fiiJly--tbe  suppress ioa  of  suoh  writings, 
noderpaitkidartnrounataBOesiinay  bewisepol- 
iwr  in  a  state ;  bat  npoa  what  principle  it  can  be 
orimiaal  law  m  England,  to  ba  settled  in  the  ab- 
stract by  judges,  I  confem  with  humility  that  I 
have  no  organs  to  uoderstand. 

Mr.  lieyceetar  [coansel  for  the  Crown]  felt  the 
amww  tn  as  ^***"''y  **f  maintaining  such  a  prop- 
ii.MwMtMi>(  osition  by  any  argument  of  law,  and 
ui^atttkM.  l^^gJ^foro  had  recourse  to  an  argu- 
ment of  fiwit-  "If,"  says  my  learned  friend, 
"  what  is  or  is  not  a  seditious  libel,  be  not  a  ques- 
tion of  law  for  the  court,  but  of  fact  for  the  jury, 
upon  what  principle  do  defendants,  found  guilty 
of  such  libels  by  a  general  verdict,  defeat  the 
judgment  for  error  on  the  record ;  and  what  is 
still  more  in  point,  ajKm  whatprinoipte  does  Mr. 
Erdriae  hiosaU;  if  ha  bib  in  his  present  nwtion, 
mean  lo  ask  your  Lordahips  to  arrest  this  very 
jndgDMnt  Iqr  saying  that  the  Dialogue  is  not  a 
Ubel?" 

My  Lnd,  the  oheervation  is  very  ingantoos, 
aad  God  kBOwa  tba  argoment  raqaiiaa  that  it 


should  be ;  hot  it  is  noUiing  more.  Tba  arrest 
of  judgment  wbioh  follows  after  a  verdict  of 
guilty  for  publishing  a  writing,  which,  on  inspeo 
tion  of  the  record,  exhibits  to  the  ooott  no  qie* 
cific  ofl^ose  against  tbe  law,  is  no  impeachmentof 
my  doctrine.  I  never  denied  such  a  jnrisdictinB 
to  the  oourt.  Mg  position  is,  that  no  maa  shall 
be  punished  for  the  crunioal  breach  of  any  law, 
until  a  jury  of  bis  equals  have  pronoooeed  bim 
guilty  in  mimd  aa  weH  as  in  ad.  af  <las  man  Ja,- 
at  ream  wri  mcM  til  fco.* 

But  I  never  aseerted  that  ajoiyhadthe  po«^ 
er  to  nokt  orimiaal  law,  as  well  as  to  adminis- 
ter it ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  clear  that  they  can  not 
driver  over  a  man  to  ponisbmeot,  if  it  appears 
by  tbe  record  of  h»  aecusalion — ^which  it  is  tba 
offioe  of  jodioatore  to  examine — that  be  has  aOL 
offended  against  any  positive  law  ^  because,  how- 
ever criminal  he  may  have  been  in  his  disposi- 
tion, which  is  a  foot  established  tgr  the  venlict, 
yet  statute  and  precedents  can  akma  decide  what 
is  by  law  an  iiuiictahU  ofienae. 

If,  for  instance,  a  man  were  oharged  by  an  in- 
dictment with  having  beld  a  discourse  in  words 
highly  aaditioos,  and  were  fonod  guilty  by  the 
jury,  it  ia  evident  that  it  is  the  province  of  lha 
coort  to  arrest  tbat  judgment.  Why?  Becausef 
though  the  jury  have  found  tbat  he  spoke  tbe 
words  as  laU  in  the  indictment,  with  the  tadi- 
tioDs  intention  charged  upon  him,  which  they, 
and  they  only,  could  Qnd ;  yet,  as  tbe  words  are 
not  pumthaiU  indicfmeNX,  as  when  committed 
(D  writing,  the  court  oonld  not  pronounce  jodg- 
ment.  Tba  daolaratioa  of  the  juiy,  that  the  da- 
fendant  was  guilty  in  manner  and  fima  as  ac* 
cased,  could  evidently  never  warrant  a  judgment, 
if  the  accusation  itself  contained  no  charge  of 
an  ofiense  against  the  law. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  a  butcher  were  indict- 
ed for  privately  putting  a  sheep  to  causeless  aad 
aunecessaiy  torture  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade, 
but  not  in  public  viaw^  so  as  to  be  productive  of 
evil  examirfa,  and  the  jury  should  Bad  him  guilty, 
I  am  afraiid  do  judgment  could  follow ;  because, 
though  dona  mafo  4MtiRe,  yet  neither  statute  nor 
precadeni  have,  perimps,  determined  it  to  be  an 
indiotabla  oflensa ;  it  would  be  diRicolt  to  draw 
the  line.  An  indictment  wonid  not  lie  fqr  every 
inhuman  neglect  of  the  suflerings  of  the  smsllest 
innocent  animals  whiob  Providence  has  salyected 
to  ns: 

"  Yet  tbe  poor  beetle  which  we  tread  apon. 
In  oorporeal  lafiering  feels  a  pang  as  8**nt 
As  when  a  giant  dies." 
A  thousand  other  instances  miflht  be  brought 
of  acts  base  and  imm«»al,  and  prejudicial  in  iheir 
couMquenoes,  which  are  yat  not  indksiabte  by 
law. 

In  the  case  of  tba  King  against  Brewer,  in 
Cowpei's  Reports,  it  waa  held  that  Imowm^l^ 
exposing  In  sale  and  salUng  gold  under  sterling 
for  stH^ard  gold  is  not  indiotabla ;  because  tbe 
aot  rafen  to  gt^dmitbs  only,  and  privau  cbsau 


It  Is  not  the  set  whhdi  makes  a  man  gailtyi  bat 
dia  intsntioo. 
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1^  is  Bot  B  aonuMaJaw  oAaM."  Hera,  too, 
tU  decduatioB  of  Um  jar;  that  Um  dafcadut  it 
guilty  ia  oMniMr  and  fina  aa  aoamad,  doea  sot 
«baa|(a  tba  aatnreof  tbe  aaoiiHiticB.  ThavMr- 

diot  doea  Bot  go  beyood  tho  ebarg«;  and  if  tin 
olwrga  t)e  inv^id  ia  law,  tba  rardiot  muat  be  »• 
Talk!  also.  -  All  tbaaa  cuss,  tberefore,  and  Many 
aiaUar  ooea  whaoh  inigb  be  pnt,  are  -deariy 
aoniifltant  witk  ay  principle.  I  do  not  aeek  to 
ereet  jarara  iato  Iflgitlamra  or  jndgei.  Tbere 
BRut  be  a  ntla  of  action  in  OTcry  aociety,  whieh 
it  ia  the  daty  of  tba  Legialalure  to  oretfe,  aad 
of  jodioalore  to  expound  vbao  oreated.  I  only 
BQf^rt  their  right  to  determine  guilt  or  inao- 
oenoe  where  ^ke  oriate  obarged  ie  blooded  by  the 
geaaral  iMoe  wHb  tba  iotentioD  «f  tha  anaiad ; 
mora  aapaeiaUy  i^ea  tiia  quality  of  tba  aat  iu 
mIC,  avea  iodepeodent  of  that  intenti(Hi,'is  not 
me M arable  by  any  preoise  prinoiple  or  praeedeot 
of  kw,  but  is  iaii^arably  ooaaaeiad  wiA  the 
tina  vban,  ^  ptawa  vhare,  mi  Oa  oiMmw 
alaaoaa  ooder  ^ridek  the  defendant  aeted. 

My  Locd,  ia  flonsidaring  libela  of  ibia  natora, 
Tib  cstncof  as  oppoaed  to  Zander  on  iadiridiuds, 
to  be  Mere  qaestiooi  of  faot,  or,  at 
nSpSli&llf  ^  eTSDta,  to  ooitaia  matter  tt  for 
MMtBl*  *^  detorminatioo  tba  jury,  I  am 
im-  aopported  ooC  only  by  the  general 

]Kaotioe  of  ooorts,  bat  evsa  of  tboae  very  prao> 
tioere  tbemselvea,  vhoy  in  proseooting  for  tfae 
Crown,  have  maintaioed  the  oontrary  doetrioe. 
Your  Lordahipa  will,  I  am  penoaded,  admit  that 
the  general  praotice  of  the  professioB — mora  ea-. 
peoially  of  the  veiy  beads  of  U,  pmseooting  too, 
far  the  poblio— is  atraog  andenoe  ct  tbe  law. 
Attomeya-general  have  seldom  eBtertaiaad  snob 
a  jealousy  of  iba  Kiag's  judges  in  stats  iwosaeii- 
tiona  as  to  lead  tbeta  to  praaants  of  jnri»- 
diotioa  to  joriea,  wbieb  did  not  belong  to  them 
of  right  by  tbe  Cooetitatioo  of  the  country.  Nei- 
ther oaa  it  be  anppoaed  that  men  io  hi^  offioe 
aad  of  great  experieooe  should  ia  every  iastanaa, 
though  didering  fram  eaoh  other  in  temper,  ohar- 
aoter,  and  talents,  nniformly  faU  into  the  same 
absurdity  of  deolaiming  to  jatws  npon  topioa  to- 
tally irrelevant,  when  bo  aa6fa  ioooosisteiioy  ia 
fund  to  diaigore  the  profasatoo^  ooadnat  of  tbe 
same  mea  ia  other  caaea.  Vet  I  may  ^ipeal  to 
your  Lordship's  reof^leotion,  wilboot  having  re- 
ooorsa  to  the  state  trials,  vhatber,  npon  every 
proseotuion  for  a  Bsditioas  libd  vitbin  living 
nemoiy,  tbe  Attorney  General  baa  not  mifonnly 
stated  sooh  writings  at  length  to  the  jury,  poinu 
ad  ost  their  seditioBS  taadmuay  wbioh  rendeted 
tbem  orimiaal,  and  fxartod  all  bin  powen  to 
convince  them  of  tbair  illegality,  as  tbe  very 
point  on  which  thnr  mdiot  for  tba  Crowit  was 
to  be  founded. 

On  the  trial  of  Mr.  Horae,  for  pabliahing  an 
f„M  la  advertiflonent  in  favor  of  the  widows  of 
P^*^  those  American  aabjeota  who  had  been 
murdtrtd  by  tbe  King's  troops  at  Lexington," 

Bnt  cheating  has  ilaca  been  made  a  atatata- 
ble  offenae,  particularly  by  7  and  8  Oeo.  IV. 

*•  Ur.  UoRi«  (afterward  Home  Tooke),  in  177S, 
being  a  nembar  of  Ae  "  Society  t«r  Conacitotional 


did  the  present  Cbanoellor  [Lwd  Thuriow],  then 
Attorney  Geowal,  content  himieir  with  saying 
that  bo  bad  proved  die  publication,  aad  that  the 
erimtnal  qoaK^  of  the  paper  which  raised  the 
legtti  inferanoe  of  gnih  against  tbe  defendant, 
was  matter  for  the  ooort?  No,  my  Lord ;  he 
went  at  great  length  into  its  daagerooa  and  per- 
uoiooB  tendency,  and  applied  bimseir  with  skill 
aad  ability  to  the  understandings  and  the  oon> 
soienoes  of  the  jurors.  This  inslanoe  is  in  itself 
deeiaive  of  his  opinion.  That  great  mngtstrate 
could  not  have  acted  thus  upon  Ibe  principle  con- 
tended for  to-day.  He  never  was  an  idle  de> 
olaimer :  close  and  masculine  argnnmnt  is  the 
oharaeteriatio  of  his  aaderstaading. 

The  cbaraeter  aad  talenta  of  the  kto  Lord 
Cbirf  Jtwttee  De  Orey  no  less  eatttie  bm  m  inkx 
his  opinioB  from  bis  nnifbim  ooodact.  In  all 
aueb  proeeeotkips,  w4ii)e  ha  was  bi  ofioa,  he 
held  tbe  same  langaaga  to  joriee;  aad  parUen- 
brly  ia  tba  ease  of  tbe  Kmg  against  Woodfal^ 
— to  use  tbe  euressioo  of  a  celebrated  writer 
CO  tfae  ooeaaioa  [Juntas] — '*  he  tortured  his  fac- 
nltiCa  for  more  than  ao  hour,  to  convince  tbem 
that  Janina'i  letter  was  a  libel."** 

Tbe  opinions  of  another  Crown  lawyer,  who 
baa  since  paased  tfarongh  tbe  first  offices  of  the 
law,  and  filled  them  with  the  highest  reputation, 
I  am  not  drivoi  to  oolleot  alone  from  his  lan- 
guage as  an  Attorney  General,  because  he  car- 
ried tbem  with  him  to  the  seat  of  justice.  Tet 
one  case  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  Lord 
Camden,  proseonting  Dr.  Shebbeare,  toid  the 
jury  that  be  did  not  desire  dbeir  veidict  npon  any 
other  prinoipb  thaa  tbeir  stdema  eonvlctlon  of 
the  trath  of  tha  Infemation,  ivfaioh  abated  Uw 
defendant  with  a  wieked  deagn  to  alieaato  the 
hearts  of  the  sntyeets  of  this  eoontry  firom  tbeir 
king  upon  the  tbroaa. 

To  complete  tbe  account :  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Bearoroft,  though  last,  not  least  in  favor, 
upon  this  very  oooasioo,  spoke  above  an  hour  to 
the  jury  at  Shiewabary,  to  convince  them  of  tbe 
libelotu  tendency  of  the  Dialogue,  which  soon 
afterward  tbe  learned  judge  desired  them  wholly 
to  dismiss  from  their  oonsideratnm,  as  matter 
with  wbieb  they  bad  ao  eeneem  t   The  real  fact 

Inibriaaliaa,"  and  eager  fir  celebrl^,  moved,  at  a 
meeting  of  that  sode^,  "That  a  sabscriptitRi  be 
raised  for  tbe  widowa,  npbaaa,  and  aged  parents 

of  tbeir  American  fellow-aiil^ects,  who,  prslamog 
dcAth  to  alavery,  were,  fur  thia  reason  01117,  mvr- 
dered  by  tfae  King's  troops  at  Lexington  uid  Coo- 
eoid,  on  the  19tb  of  April,  ms."  The  aum  of  £100 
was  voted,  wd  Mr.  Home  took  on  himseV  tbe  re- 
sponsibUiCy  of  aignfaig  tbe  order  for  trantmittiog  it  to 
Dr.  PrankUn  g  In  oooseqoence  of  which  be  was  proa- 
ecnted,  and  aentenced  to  pay  £800,  to  be  imprison* 
ed  one  year,  and  to  find  aeoaritiei  fin:  three- 

**  Woodfsll,  tbe  priatsr,  was  prosecoted  m  1770 
Ibr  the  pnblicatkm  ci  the  eelebtated  Letter  <rf  Ja 
nina  to  the  King.  On  the  trial  before'  Lord  Mans- 
field, in  coDseqne&ce  of  his  Lordship's  dbwctfon  to 
Ae  jary,  excluding  fiom  thom  tbe  qaestlon  of  tbe 
letter  being  a  libel  or  not,  a  vevdiot  waa  retwned 
<£  "  Qmltj  of  prMmg  and  puNuking  onty." 
Bee  the  Preface  to  "Janioa'a  Lettera" 
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is  tbat  (be  doctrine  it  too  abrard  to  be  acted 
upon — too  distoned  in  prioeiple  to  edintt  itf  eoo- 
autency  ia  practice.  It  it  coatrabaod  in  law, 
and  caa  onlj  be  smuggled  by  thooe  who  tnlro- 
ducfl  it.  It  requires  great  talents  and  great  ad- 
drcBs  to  hide  iu  defonnity ;  ia  Tolgmr  -beads  h 
become!  coDlemptible. 

Having  supported  the  rights  of  juries,  by  the 
rnciinor  Uniform  praolioe  of  Crown  lavyera,  let 
Um  coaitt.  DOW  examioe  the  question  of  author- 
ity, and  see  how  this  court  itseU^  and  its  judges, 
have  acted  upon  trials  forlibela  in  former  times; 
for,  according  to  Lord  Raymond,  in  Franklin's 
case,"  as  cited  by  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  at  Shrews-, 
bury,  the  principle  I  am  snppcwting  had,  it  seems, 
been  only  t»oached  about  the  year  1731,  by 
some  mea  of  party  spirit,  and  then,  too,  for  the 
wy  first  time.  My  Lord,  amA  aa  obaerratioa 
ia  the  month  of  Lord  Raymond  proTes  bow  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  take  up  as  doctrine  every  thing 
flung  out  at  Am  PrtHt ;  above  all,  upon  subjects 
wbidi  engage  Ae  passions  and  interests  of  gov- 
ernment. The  most  solemn  aad  important  tri&ij 
witii  which  history  makes  us  aoquainted,  dis> 
cussed,  too,  at  the  bar  of  this  oonrt,  when  filled 
with  judges  the  meet  devoted  to  the  Crown,  af- 
ford the  most  decisive  oontradictioa  to  such  an 
tmfoanded  and  unguarded  assertion. 

In  tbe  famous  case  of  the  seven  bishops,"  the 
CMaoTtk*  question  of  libel  or  no  libel  was  held 
onanimoasly  by  the  Coort  of  King's 
Bench  trying  tbe  cause  at  tbe  bar,  to  be  matter 
for  the  ooD^deration  and  determination  of  the 
jury;  and  the  bishop^  petitwa  to  the  King, 
wbiob  was  tbe  subject  of  tba  infiinnation,  was 
aooOTdingly  delivered  to  them,  when  they  with- 
drew to  consider  of  their  verdict. 

Thinking  this  case  decisive,  I  cited  it  at  the 
trial,  and  tbe  answer  it  received  from  Mr.  Bear- 
cron  was,  that  it  bad  no  relation  to  the  point  in 
dispute  between  us,  for  that  the  bishops  were 
acquitted,  not  npon  tbe  question  of  libel,  bat  be- 
cause the  delivery  ol  the  petition  to  the  King 
was  held  to  be  no  poblioation. 

I  was  n<«  a  little  surprised  at  this  stuement, 
but  my  turn  of  speaking  waa  then  past.  Fortu- 
nately, to-day  it  ia  my  privilege  to  apeak  last, 
und  I  have  now  lyii^  before  me  tbe  fifth  vdome 
of  the  State  Trials,  where  tbe  ease  of  the  lusb- 
ops  is  printed,  and  where  it  appeara  that  tbe 
pablioatioa  was  ezpresftly  proved-— that  nothing 
tnmed  upon  it  in  the  judgment  aS  the  oooit,  and 
that  the  charge  turned  wholly  upon  the  qnesUon 
of  libel,  which  was  expressly  left  to  tbe  jury  by 
every  one  of  tbe  judfies.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Wright,  in  summing  up  the  evidmoe,  told  tbem 
tbat  a  question  had  at  first  arisen  abont  the  pub- 
lication, it  being  insisted  on  that  the  delivery  of 
the  petition  to  the  King  had  net  been  proved ; 
tbat  the  court  waa  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  that 

■>  Sea  aM*.  p.  666. 

**  Committed  to  the  Tower  by  James  II.,  A.D. 
1608,  sod  pfoaecuted  for  petitioBing  the  King  against 
their  being  reqnired  to  pramslgate  his  aecood  dec- 
lamtion  of  indnlgeaoe  in  favor  of  tbe  Boaian  Catho- 
Ugs. 


be  was  just  gmng  to  direot  tbsB  to  find  tbe  bisb- 
ops  not  gnil^,  wbsn  in  came  Lord  Pkvsa- 
cteat  {saA  sort  of  witaeanee  were,  no  doubt,  al- 
ways at  hand  when  wanted),  wbo  proved  tba 
delivery  to  bis  Majesty.  "  Therefore,"  oootiia- 
oed  the  Chief  Joatioe,  "  if  yon  believe  it  waa  tbe 
same  petition,  it  is  a  poblicatioo  sufficient,  mmi 
we  most,  thnefore,  ooma  to  inquire  whether  it 
be  a  libel."  He  then  gave  his  reasons  for  thinking 
it  within  the  case  de  KbeUia  Jamotit  [defamatory 
m»eJs],  and  concluded  by  saying  to  tbe  jury,  *'ln 
abort,  I  moat  give  yon  my  (pinion :  I  do  lake  it 
to  be  a  libel  j  if  my  brotbeta  have  any  tbiog  to 
say  to  it,  I  suppose  tbqr  will  deliver  thdr  i^mo- 
ioo."  What  t^ioa  ?  not  diat  tbe  jarj  bad  bo 
jorisdietioB  to  judge  of  the  natter,  bat  aa  opin- 
ion for  tbe  ejtpreas  purpose  of  enabling  tbem  la 
give  tbat  jodgmeat  which  tbe  law  taqoiced  at 
their  bands. 

Mr.  Justii»  HoUoway  Ibas  followed  tbe  Cbief 
Justice;  and  so  pointedly  was  the  qnestiou  of 
libel  or  no  libel,  and  not  the  puUicatioo,  the  only 
matter  which  remained  in  ^lobt,  and  which  the 
jury,  with  the  assistance  the  court,  were  to 
decide  upon,  tbat  when  the  learned  judge  went 
into  tbe  facta  which  had  been  in  evidence,  tbe 
Chief  Justice  said  to  him,  '*  Look  you ;  hy-tbe- 
way,  brother,  I  did  not  ask  you  to  sum  up  the 
evidence,  but  only  to  deliver  your  opinion  to  tbe 
jury,  whether  it  be  a  libel  or  no."  The  Chief 
Justioe's  remark,  though  it  proves  my  position, 
was,  however,  very  nnoeoessary ;  for,  but  a  mo- 
ment before,  Mr.  Jostiee  HoUoway  had  deebrad 
be  did  not  think  it  waa  a  libel,  Inrt,  addressing 
himself  to  tbe  jary,bad  said,  i$  ^  t9  ym, 
■gtntimm." 

Mr.  Justice  Powell,  wbo  likewise  gave  bis  opia 
ioD  tbat  it  was  no  libel,  said  to  the  jury,  "•£mt  tie 
matter  cf  it  ubtfort  yoa,  oad  /  Itavt  ttu  itnu  of  it 
to  Qod  and  your  own  txmattun?'  Aad  so  little 
was  it  in  the  idea  of  any  one  of  the  ooart  that  the 
jury  ought  to  found  their  verdict  steely  upon  tbe 
evidence  of  the  publication,  without  attending  to 
tbe  criminality  or  innocence  of  tbe  petirioo,  tbat 
the  Chief  Justice  himself  consented,  on  tbeir'Witfc- 
drawing  fron  tbe  bar,  that  they  should  carry  vrilb 
tbem  ^1  tbe  materia  for  coming  to  a  judgment 
as  oompreheasive  aa  tbe  ebarge ;  and,  indeed,  es- 
I»«ssly  directed  tbat  tbe  laformatioo,  tbe  libeL  the 
deolantions  under  tbe  great  seal,  and  even  the 
statate  book,  should  be  delivered  to  tboo. 

Tbe  baiqiy  iasDe  of  this  munorable  trial,  is 
the  aoqnitlal  of  tbe  bishops  hy  tbe  jury,  exereis. 
ing  jnrisdiotioo  over  the  wbde  eha^ie,  freely 
granted  to  tbem  as  legal,  even  by  King  James^ 
judges,  is  admitted  by  two  of  the  gentlemen  [for 
tbe  Crown]  to  have  prepared  and  forwarded  tbe 
glorious  era  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Bower,  in 
particular,  spoke  with  singular  enthusiasm 
oerning  this  verdict,  choosing — for  reasons  suffi- 
ciently obvious — to  ascribe  it  to  a  ^teial  mare- 
rle  wrought  for  the  ssfety  t>f  the  natioa,  rather 
than  to  the  right  lodged  in  the  jury  to  save  it  1^ 
its  laws  and  Constitution  I 

My  learned  friend,  finding  his  argument  like 
nothing  i^ni  tbe  eaitb,  was  obliged  to  ascend 
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to  bekw  to  aupport  it.    Having  admitted  lltat 

Mr  Bo<rar  oo   ^*  i^'V  lik©  tO«a 

At^Mofika  toviudthe  luiho|ir^bataaiMriDtfliU 
^^'^  iuu  toward,  tbeir  eoantiy,  and  not 
being  able,  vitbout  the  Borrender  of  his  whola 
argament,  to  allow  eithw  tbeir  poblio  spirit  or 
their  private  justice  to  bave  been  consonant  to 
tbe  laws,  he  is  driven  to  make  them  the  instra- 
ments  of  divine  Providenoe  to  bring  good  ont  of 
evil ;  and  holds  tbem  up  as  men  inspired  b;  God 
to  perjure  themselves  in  tbe  admintBtratioa  of 
justice,  in  order,  by-the-by,  to  defeat  the  effects 
of  that  wretched  syBtem  of  judicature,  which  he 
is  defending  to-day  as  the  Constitution  of  En- 
gland 1  For  if  tbe  King's  judges  oould  have  de- 
cided tbe  petition  to  be  a  bbet,  tbe  Stuarts,  might 
jet  have  been  on  tbe  throne. 

My  Lord,  this  is  an  argument  of  a  priest,  not 
of  a  lawyer  ^  and  even  if  hith,  and  not  law,  were 
to  govern  tbe  question,  I  ahoold  be  aa  far  from 
sBbscribiiig  to  it  as  a  religions  o|Niuon.  No  man 
believes  more  firmly  than  I  do,  that  God  governs 
the  whole  nniverse  by  the  gracious  dispensations 
of  his  providence,  and  that  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  rise  and  fall  at  bis  command ;  bat,  then, 
this  wonderful  system  is  carried  ob  by  the  nat- 
ural, though,  to  us,  tbe  often  bidden,  relation  be- 
tween effects  and  causes,  which  wisdom  adjusted 
from  the  beginning,  and  which  foreknowledge  at 
the  same  time  rendered  sufficient,  without  dis- 
turbing  either  tbe  laws  of  nature  6t  of  civil  soci* 
ety.  The  prosperity  and  greatness  of  emfures 
ever  depended,  and  ever  must  depend,  upon  tbe 
use  tbeir  inhabitants  make  of  their  reason  in  de- 
vising wise  laws,  and  the  spirit  and  virtos  with 
whioh  they  watch  over  tbeir  -just  exeoation ; 
and  it  is  impjoos  to  siqipoee  that  men  who  have 
made  aoprovnion  for  tlwir  own  haptWHSS  <v' se- 
enrirf  in  tbeir  attention  to  their  government,  are 
to  he  saved  by  the  interposition  of  Heaven  in  mm* 
ing  the  hearts  of  their  tyrants  to  protect  tbem. 

Bat  if  every  case  in  which  judges  have  left 
cbMjBMK*  the  question  of  libel  to  juries  in  oppo- 
MHoTTaicb-  sition  to  law,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
■°-  miracle,  England  may  vie  with  Pales- 

tine ;  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  steps  next 
into  view  as  an  apostle ;  for  that  great  judge,  in 
Tutchin's  oase,  left  the  question  of  libel  to  tbe 
jury,  in  the  most  unambiguous  terms.  After 
summing  up  the  evidence  of  writing  and  pub- 
Ibhing,  he  said  to  them  as  follovrs  :  "  Yon  have 
now  bnrd  the  evidence,  and  yoo  are  to  consider 
whether  Mr.  Tnldiin  be  gaihy.  "Hiey  say  they 
an  innocent  p^tna,  and  no  lib^ ;  and  tbey  say 
nothing  is  a  libel  hnt  what  reflects  upon  some 
particahu-  person.  But  this  is  a  very  strange 
doctrine— 40  say  it  is  not  a  libel  refleoting  on 
the  govemoMnt,  endeavoring  to  possess  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  government  is  maladniiniatered  by 
corrupt  persons,  that  are  employed  in  such  or 
such  stations,  either  in  the  navy  or  army.  To 
say  that  corrupt  oHicers  are  appointed  to  admin- 
ister affairs,  is  certainly  a  reflection  oo  tbe  gov- 
ernment. If  people  should  not  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  possessing  the  people  with  an  ill  opinion 
of  the  government,  no  government  can  snbsist. 


For  it  is  very  necessary  for  all  governments  that 
the  people  dwold  have  a  good  opinion  of  it ;  and 
nothing  oan  be  worse  to  any  government  than  to 
endeavor  to  proeore  animositiea  as  to  tbe  man- 
agement of  it ;  this  has  always  been  looked  upon 
as  a  crime,  and  do  government  oan  be  safe  with- 
out it  be  pnnisbed." 

Having  made  these  observations,  did  the  Chief 
Justice  tell  the  jury  that  whether  the  publication 
in  question  fell  within  that  principle,  so  as  to  be 
a  libel  on  government  was  a  matter  of  law  for 
the  court,  with  which  they,  had  no  concern  9 
Quite  the  contrary  :  he  considered  tbe  seditious 
tendency  of  tbe  paper  as  a  question  for  their  sole 
determination,  saying  toithem, 

"Now  y<Ni  are  to  connder  whether  these 
words  I  have  read  to  you  do  not  tend  to  beget 
an  ill  opinioo  oi  tbe  administtstitm  of  govern- 
ment ;  to  ten  US  that'  tbose  that  are  employed 
know  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  those  ^at  do 
know  are  not  empli^^ed.  Men  an  not  adapted 
to  offices,  but  offices  to  men,  tmt  of  a  particular 
regard  to  their  interest,  and  not  to  tbeir  fitness  for 
tbe  places.  This  is  the  purport  of  these  papers." 

Id  citing  the  words  of  judges  in  jodioature,  I 
have  a  right  to  suppose  tbeir  discourse  cnBixriuD 
to  be  pertinent  and  relevant,  and  that, 
when  they  state  the  defendant's  answer  to  the 
charge,  and  make  remarks  oa  it,  they  mean  that 
tbe  jury  should  exercise  a  judgment  under  their 
direetioo.  This  is  tbe  practice  we  must  certainly 
impute  to  Lord  Holt,  if  we  do  bira  tbe  jotfice  to 
suppose  that  be  meant  to  oonvcj  the  sentiments 
which  be  expressed.  So  that,  when  we  cone  to 
sum  np  this  ease,  I  do  not  find  myself  so  &r  bo- 
hind  the  learned  gentleman,  even  in  point  of  ex- 
preoB  antbority ;  pntting«ll  r^aaoD,  and  Uie  anal- 
ogies of  law  wiifoh  nmte  to  sop  port  me,  who]W 
out  of  the  question.  There  is  Court  of  King's 
Bench  against  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;  Chief 
Justice  Wright  against  Chief  Justice  Lee ;  and 
Lord  Holt  against  Lord  Raymond.  As  to  living 
authorities,  it  would  be  invidious  to  class  them ; 
but  it  is  a  point  on  which  I  am  satisfied  myseU^ 
and  oo  whioh  the  world  will  be  satisfied  likewise, 
if  ever  It  comes  to  be  a  question.^ 

But  even  if  I  should  be  mistetken  in  that  par- 
ticular, I  can  not  consent  implicitly  to  receive 
any  doctrine  as  the  law  of  England,  though  pro- 
nonnoed  to  be  mob  by  magistnUes  tbe  moat  re- 
spectable, if  I  find  it  to  be  in  direct  violatioD  of 
the  very  Bnt  prinoiplei  of  Engliih  jndicatore. 
The  great  jnrisdietioDS  <tf  the  oomitiy  are  tinel- 
terabte  exeept  by  ^Uamoat,  and,  nntil  they  an 
changed  by  that  authority,  dwy  ooght  to  remain 
sacrnl :  the  judges  have  no  power  over  them. 
What  parliamentary  abridgment  has  been  made 
upon  tbe  rights  of  juries,  since  tbe  trial  of  tbe 
bisbope,  or  since  Totobin's  case,  when  they  were 
fully  reoognised  by  this  court?  None.  Lmd 
Raymond  and  Lonl  Chief  Justice  Lee  ought, 
therefore,  to  have  looked  there— to  their  predo- 
oessors — for  tbe  law,  instead  of  setting  up  a  new 

one  for  tbeir  sooeessws.  

'  Lord  Camden  is  the  one  here  imposed  to  Uane- 
fieid. 
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Bat  npponng  oovrt  ilKmld  dsnj  the  la- 
gtlity  of  tXl  tbeae  propoutions,  or,  uliiutting  their 
l^klity,  ihoukl  renot  the  ooaoloHons  I  han 
drawn  rrom  thou :  then  I  have  recoarse  to  my 
last  propoNtiofl,  in  which  I  am  aupportad  even 
by  all  IboM  aatboritiee,  on  which  the  learned 
judgfl  reliee  for  the  doctrioea  craotaioed  in  hia 
charge ;  to  wit : 

T.  "That,  in  all  oaaea  wban  the  mtaehievons 
nu  intantion,  vhi^  b  agreed  to  be  dw  es- 
■eDoeoftheeriaM,eaBiiotbeooUeated 
by  aimple  infereDoe  fioa  the  fact  oharged,  be- 
eame  the  dafeodeat  goea  into  evideaee  to  rebat 
moh  ioferenoe,  the  iateBtioD  tbea  haooaaa  a  pare 
unmixed  qneatiott  of  ihol,  tat  tfas  eoneidaratioB  of 
tkejory." 

I  aaid  the  aathoritiea  «f  the  Vag  agaiut 
AnbRfkiN  WoodiaU  and  Almoe  wen  wiUi  me.  In 
iL^'f^  the  firat,  which  is  reported  in  fifth  Bor- 
■i^*-  row,  your  Lordihip  expreased  yoarself 
thttB :  "Where  an  act,  in  itself  indiflereat,  becomea 
oriminal  when  done  with  a  particular  intent,  there 
the  intent  must  be  proved  ud  found.  Bat  where 
the  act  itaelf  is  nnlavful,  ae  in  the  oaae  of  a  libel, 
the  FKoor  of  joetifloatioa  or  excuse  lies  on  the 
defendant ;  and  m  Jhihirt  ttuncf,  tkt  Ime  imfHu 
•  enWiief  mlmt."  Moot  InmiBOiMly  egpraeaed 
to  oonv^  thia  aeatiioeDt,  Damely,  tbtt  when  a 
IMD  poUiriMSalibel,  aodhas  aothtng  to  say  for 
Umaetf — oo  eatpbaation  or  eaoglpatioo — a  orim- 
iaal  iatentko  seed  not  be  pnned.  I  freely  ad- 
mit that  it  need  oot;  icisaniDfereweoreoiaman 
MNbe,  not  6[  law.  Bi^  the  publication  of  a  libel ' 
does  Hot  ezolosiTety  ahow  criminid  intent,  but  is 
only  an  iraplioatioa  of  law,  is  bihue  of  tite  de- 
■endant's  proof.  Tour  Lordship  immediately  dt- 
erward,  in  the  same  ease,  explained  this  fortber. 

Then  may  be  eases  where  the  pnUioation  may 
be  justified  or  exoosed  as  lawful  or  innoeent ;  roa 
HO  vact  wbics  is  HOT  cRixiHAi.,  tkou^  tk*  pa- 
par  VK  A.  UBEL,  can  amount  to  such  a  publica- 
tion of  which  a  defeodont  ought  to  be  (bond 
gnil^."  But  no  qtustion  of  that  kind  arose  at 
the  trial,  that  i%at  the  uial  of  W^oodfall.  Why? 
Tour  Lordship  immediately  explained  why— 
caute  the  dt/trtdaiU  caUtd  no  vitneuu  express- 
ly saying,  tiat  the  pnUicatimi  of  a  libel  is  not  m 
itself  a  orime,  unless  the  intent  be  criminal ;  and 
that  it  is  not  merdy  in  mitigatwa  irf' punishment, 
bat  that  SNcA  a  pablioation  does  not  warrant  a 
TCvdhttof  giul^. 

In  the  oa*e  of  the  King  against  Almon,  a 
magazine,  oontaining  one  of  Janias's  letters,  was 
mM  at  Almon's  shop :  there  wma  proof  of  that 
sale  at  the  trial.  Mr.  Ahnon  called  no  witness- 
es, and  was  found  guilty.  To  found  a  motion 
for  a  new  trial,  an  affidavit  was  offered  from  Mr. 
Almon  that  he  vras  not  privy  to  the  sale,  nor 
knew  bis  name  was  inserted  as  a  publisher ;  and 
that  this  practice  of  bo<4tsellen  being  inserted  as 
pnbKabera  by  their  coirespondenta,  without  no- 
doe,  was  oommoD  in  die  trade. 

Tour Lwdship said,  "Sala oTabook  inabook- 
■eller's  shop,  is  jtrima  faeit  evidence  of  publion^ 
donl^  the  master,aitd  the  jmblioatioD  ofa  libel 
is  jwima  faeU  evideikoa  vl  criming  intent:  it 


atands  good,  ttO  answered  by  the  defeadaat :  it 
aunt  imikd  till  ooaCradioted  fsir  explained ;  am'  if 
mot  tamtrmdicUd,  ttflwiwai,  er  stt^»elirf,  Uetmitm 
tamtntQumt  to  ceaehisiet,  whs*  Its  dtJtnHvt  eaU» 

mo  mtmomta." 

Mr.  Jostioe  Aston  said,  "  Prune  /ww  evi- 
dence mot  amtmtrtdy  is  suflSoieot  to  groond  a  ver- 
diet  upw :  if  the  defendant  had  a  soffloieM  ex- 
ease,  he  might  have  proved  it  at  the  trial :  hia 
haviif  nagleotad  it  where  there  was  so  aarpKMe, 
ianogroimliar»MweM."  Mr.  Josdea  VnSei 
and  Mr.  Justice  Aaharat  agreed  upon  diosa  bx^ 
press  principles. 

Tbeae  easee  deolare  the  law,  beyond  all  eoa- 
traveny,  to  be,  that  pablioation,  even  <rf'  a  libeL 
is  no  oonehiave  proof  of  gtuH,  bat  only  frimk 
fadt  evidence  <^  it  till  answered ;  and  that>  if 
the  defendant  eaa  show  that  his  intentioa  was  not 
OTimin^  be  completely  rebats  the  iolerenoe  aria* 
ing  from  the  publioatioo ;  because,  tboagh  it  re- 
mains tnie  that  he  published,  yet,  aoowding  to 
yonr  Lordship's  express  words,  it  is  not  snob  a 
pablioation  of  which  a  defendant  onght  to  be  foand 
guilty.  A|^ly  Mr.  Justice  Boiler's  summing  op 
to  this  law,  and  it  does  not  require  even  a  legal 
appr^iension  to  distinguish  the  repugnancy. 

The  advartieeinent  was  proved  to  coovinoethB 
jniy  flf  the  Dean's  motive  br  pablisbing;  Mr. 
Joaea'a  tesdmonj  went  strongly  to  aid  it;**  and 
the  evideaee  to  ehamoler,  tlwagh  not  soflieient 
in  itsaU;  waa  admfaaiUe  to  be  throws  into  Aa 
Boale.  Btit  Dot  only  ao  part  of  thin  was  left  to 
the  jury,  bnt  the  whole  of  it  was  expraesly  re- 
moved from  their  ooosideratioo,  aMioagh,  at  die 
oaaes  of  Woodfall  and  Almon,  it  was  m  exprese- 
ly  laid  down  to  be  within  their  ot^ixanoe,  and  a 
complete  answer  to  the  cfauge,  if  satisIacbHy,  to 
the  minds  of  the  jurors. 

In  support  dt  the  learned  judge's  chaise, 
there  can  be,  therefore,  but  the  two  iMf 
arguments,  vrfaich  I  staled  on  moving  STwiT^atS' 
for  the  rule.  Either  that  the  defend-  *^ 
ant'a  evidence,  namely,  ika  advertisemeat — Mr. 
Jones's  evideaee  in  confinoatioo  of  its  beiag  Asm 
and  the  evideaee  to  diaraeter,  to  strength- 
en that  oona  traction — were  not  suffioieat  pRxrf 
that  the  Dean  believad  the  pablioatioB  meritori- 
cos,  and  puMishad  it  fa  viadkatioo  of  his  hoaest 
inteatioos ;  or  ebe  dMt,  even  admittiag  it  to  ea- 
tabUsfa  diat  het,  it  did  not  amount  to  such  aa 
exonlpation  aa  to  be  evidence  on  Not  GniUy,  ee 
as  to  warrant  a  verdict.  I  still  give  the  learned 
judge  the  choice     the  ^tereMive. 

As  to  the  first,  namely,  whether  it  showed 
honest  intention  in  point  of  fact,  that  iunai««  oi 
was  a  question  for  the  jury.  If  the 
learned  judge  had  thought  it  was  not  soffioient 
evidence  to  warrant  the  jury's  believing  that  the 
Dean's  motives  were  such  as  he  had  declared 
tfaem,  I  conceive  be  shoald  have  given  bis  opio- 
ioB  of  it.  as  apoint  ofevidenoe,  a^  left  it  there. 
I  oan  not  oondeacend  to  go  farther ;  it  wonU  ha 
ridioaloas  to  argue  a  self-evident  pnpositioii. 
Aa  to  the  second,  namely,  that  even  if  the 

M  2te  Ifr.  Jenen'a  teadM^r.aae  Mia  la. 
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jury  hftd  Miared,  from  tbe  «Tidenoe,  tbtt  tbe 
juauft.  M  I>eaa'»  intttttion  wst  vboUy  inaooeot, 
Uw  MCB-d.  jt  ^iroiUd  not  bava  wwrnuilBd  then  in 
■iK|Biuiiig,  ud,  tberefon,  ■boold  not  hmtt  beeo 
laft  to  tbWB  Dpgli  Not  Ghiiltj.  I^at  m^omeat 
can  Mver  b*  mfij/mrlBi.  For  if  ths  jury  had  de- 
olarad,  "We  find  tkat  the  Dean  publiriied  tkw 
panpUet ;  wbetbar  a  libal  or  not,  we  do  not  find : 
•nd  wo  find  farther,  that,  belieriog  it  in  bis  oob- 
soienoe  to  be  meritorioos  and  innocent,  he,  bona 
jUt,  paUisbed  it  with  the  prefixed  advertiaeoHnt, 
u  a  vindioation  of  hia  oharaoter  from  the  reproach 
of  saditkMU  iflteatioat,  and  not  to  exoite  seditios :" 
it  i«  impoesible  to  aaj,  witboiu  ridionle,  that  cm 
■Dob  a  special  verdiot  tbe  court  could  have  pro- 
■oonoed  a  oriminal  jodgmeat. 

Then  why  was  the  ooosideratioa  of  that  evi- 
deoce,  which  thoM  iaots  might  have  been 
bood,  withdrawn  from  the  jury,  aAer  they 
brought  in  a  verdict  guilty  of  pablishing  ohlv, 
which,  in  the  King  against  WoodfUi,  was  simply 
■aid  aot  to  aqgatiTs  the  crimiBal  inteotioD,  fa^ 
eaoM  the  (Meadant  called  no  witnesses? 
did  tbo  leaned  jadgeooafiae  his  inqairiea  to  the 
iwHiendoBS,  and  fiwling  them  agreed  in,  direct 
Uie  epithet  of  gnil^,  withoot  asking  ths  joiy  if 
they  belisTed  Ae  aefeodant's  evidenee  to  rehnt 
tbe  crimio*!  inferenee  f  Some  of  them  positive- 
ly meant  to  negative  the  oriminal  inference  by 
adding  the  word  ew^,  and  all  would  have  done 
it,  if  they  bad  thoagbt  tbenuelves  at  liberty  to 
enter  apon  that  evidenee.  Bat  they  were  told 
expressly  that  they  bad  notliing  to  do  with  the 
oooaideratioa  of  that  evidence,  which,  if  believed, 
woold  have  warraatod  that  verdict.  The  ooo< 
elusion  is  evident ;  if  they  bad  a  rigbt  to  omuider 
it,  and  their  ooosideratioa  might  have  produced 
such  a  verdict,  and  if  suoh  a  verdict  woold  have 
been  an  acqaittaJ,  it  must  be  a  misdirection- 

"But,"  says  Mr.  Bower,  "if  this  advertise- 
AiMWtt  Mr  pnflxed  to  the  poblieation,  by 

^|N«wutb>  which  tbe  Dean  profeiwd  bis  innoeent 
"^""^  intentioiiinpiiMishingitjSbooldban 
been  left  to  the  jaiy  as  evideooo  of  that  intention, 
to  foond  an  aequittal  on,  even  tefciog  the  Dis- 
logne  to  be  a  Ubel,  bo  man  ooold  ever  be  cod- 
Ticted  of  pablishing  any  thing,  however  danger- 
oBs;  for  he  would  only  have  to  tack  an  adver- 
liaaawat  to  it  way  of  prelaoe,  profeasing  the 
esoellraoe  of  its  principles  and  Uw  sioeerity  of 
its  motives,  and  his  defense  would  be  eomplete." 
My  Lord,  I  never  contended  lor  any  saoh  posi- 
tion. If  a  man  of  eduoation,  like  the  Dean,  were 
to  publish  a  writing  so  palpably  libeloai  that  no 
ignorance  or  mtsai^reheasioa  impatabla  to  soch 
a  person  coold  prevent  his  discovering  tbe  mis- 
ohimms  design  of  tbe  anthor,  no  jury  would  be- 
lieve such  SB  advertiseaent  to  be  b&na  fidt,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  boand  ia  oonscionoe  to  reject 
it,as  if  it  had  noexiatmice.  The  effect  of  such 
eridenoe  anst  bo  toooDvinoe  jaiy  of  the  de- 
foadant's  puri^  of  mind,  sad  most,  tberefore,  de- 
pend opoD  the  nature  of  tba  wrUing  itself^  and 
all  the  oireanuiaoees  attending  its  publication. 
If,  apon  reading  the  paper,  and  considering  the 
whole  of  the  oridenoe,  they  have  reuon  to  think 


that  the  defendant  did  not  believe  it  to  be  illegal, 
and  did  not  puUisb  it  with  the  seditious  purpose 
charged  by  tbe  indictment,  he  is  not  gnilty  apon 
any  principle  w  aatbority  of  law,  and  would  have 
beui  acquitted  even  in  tha  Star  Chambw;  for  it 
was  bdd  by  tbat  eoan,  in  Lamba's  ease,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  Kii^  James  the  Fiiat,  as  reported 
by  Lord  Cdie,  '^o  Aeo  presided  b  it,  that  ev- 
ery  one  who  shontd  be  convicted  of  a  libel  most 
be  the  writer  or  contriver,  or  a  mafioMS  paUish- 
er,  ibnOMtng  it  to  be  a  libeL 

T\uM  case  of  Lambe  being  of  too  high  aotbciw 
ity  to  be  opposed,  and  too  moch  in  ■r.B«ww>i«». 
point  to  be  passed  over,  Mr.  Bower  ^f^5^ 
endeavors  to  avoid  its  force  by  givii^  Lwba'i  cm. 
it  a  new  cwutnictioa  of  bis  own  ;  He  says,  that 
not  knowing  a  writing  to  be  a  libel,  in  the  sense 
of  that  case,  means,  not  fcnowmg  the  contents  of 
tbe  thing  pablished;  ta  by  conveying  papers 
seded  up,  or  having  a  sermon  and  a  Ubel,  and 
delivering  one  by  mistake  for  the  other.  In  such 
eases,  he  says,  ignoramtia/acH  txauat,  beeaosa 
the  mind  does  not  go  widi  tbe  aot;  Mdigmomt- 
(iaJqwMeBMMiMnt,-*  and,  there&m,  ifthepar^ 
knows  the  ooBteati  of  the  paper  wUoh  be  pab> 
lishes,  his  mind  goes  wiUi  tin  aoC  of  pnbliottitm, 
though  be  does  not  find  oat  any  thing  oriminal,  and 
be  is  bound  to  abide  by  the  legal  oonseqaenoes. 

This  is  lo  make  uiminatity  d^teod  upon  tbe 
eonsoioasDessofaoaot,and  notupon  Imm- 
the  knowledge  of  its  quality,  which  '.l^''^;::^ 
'Would  involve  lunatios  and  children  in  u* 
all  tbe  penalties  of  oriminal  law ;  for  whatever 
they  do  is  attended  with  ooosoioosness,  though 
their  understanding  does  not  reach  to  the  con- 
Bcioomess  of  offense.  The  publication  of  a  lib^ 
not  believing  it  to  be  one  after  baring  read  it,  is 
a  moob  more  favorable  case  than  [Hiblishing  it 
unread  by  mistake ;  the  one,  nine  tines  in  ten,  is 
a  oolpaUe  negligence,  which  is  no  excuse  at  all. 
For  a  msia  oaa  not  throw  papers  about  the  worid 
withoot  reading  them,  aad  afterward  say  he  did 
not  know  their  eoBtents  weve  oriminal.  But  if 
a  man  readsa  paper,  and  sot  believing  it  tooo». 
tain  any  thing  seditioos,  having  collected  nothing 
of  that  tendency  himself^  publishes  ii,  among  bis 
Boighbon  as  on  ioaooent  and  usrful  woi^  be  oan 
not  be  connoted  as  a  criminal  pobUsber.  Horn 
he  is  to  convince  the  jury  tbat  his  piupose  was 
innocent,  though  tbe  thing  published  be  a  libel, 
must  depend  upon  eireimataneet — and  these  oir> 
oumstanoes  be  may,  on  the  authority  of  all  the 
eases,  ancient  and  modem,  lay  before  the  jury  in 
evidence ;  beoaose,  if  be  oaa  eetablisb  the  inno- 
cence of  his  mind,  he  negatives  the  very  gist  of 
the  indictment. 

"  In  all  crimes,"  says  Lord  Hale,  in  bis  Pleas 
of  tbe  Crown,  "  tba  intention  is  the  prinoipal  ooo- 
sideration }  it  is  tbe  mind  that  makes  the  taUag 
of  another's  goods  to  be  fUorr,  or  a  faara  tres- 
pass only :  it  is  impossible  to  presoribo  all  the 

**  This  old  adage,  "  Ignorance  of  a  fact  nay  «x- 
ease,  bat  not  of  low,"  pnceedsoa  Ae  prtneiple  diat 
meo  ore  bound  to  know  An  lam  of  their  oomitiy,  bat 
not  every  fact  that  may  be  eooaeotsd  wMi  their 
onndact  and  aesions. 
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oiramnstanoea  eTideacing  a  feloBioiu  latent,  or 
tliB  oontrarj  i  but  the  Bame  mast  be  left  to  the 
AtteDliveeoDHdentkM  oTjadge  mdjtirg :  whor^ 
u  the  best  rale  is,  m  dMia,  rather  to  inoUne  to 
•oqnittal  than  ooaTictioii." 

la  the  Mine  wwk,  he  says,  "  By  the  atatate  of 
Philip  and  Maty,  touehiDg  importatioo  of  ooiB 
oooaterfeit  of  fbraign  moa^,  it  most,  to  it 
treason,  be  vith  the  inteDt  to  otter  and  make 
paymeDt  o(  the  same ;  and  the  inteot  in  this  case 
nay  be  tried  and  found  by  circarastanoes  of 
FACT,  by  words,  letters,  and  a  tbousaod  evi- 
dences besides  the  bare  doing  of  the  fact." 

This  principle  is  illustrated  by  freqaent  -pnc- 
tio€,  vhere  the  intention  is  found  by  the  jury  u 
a  fact  in  a  speoial  verdiet.  It  occarred,  not 
above  a  year  ago^  at  East  Orinstead,  on  an  indiot- 
uent  for  burglary,  before  Mr.  Jostiee  Ashurst, 
vhere  I  was  myself  counsel  (or  the  prisoner.  It 
vas  clear  upon  the  evidence  that  he  had  broken 
into  the  house  by  force,  in  the  night,  hut  I  oon- 
teaded  that  it  appeared  from  proof  that  be  had 
brakan  and  entered  with  an  intent  to  rescue  his 
goods,  which  bad  been  seized  that  day  by  the  offi- 
oera  of  exsisa ;  wtaioh  leacae,  though  a  capital  fel- 
ony fay  modem  statute,  was  bat  a  trespass,  temp. 
Binrg  VIJJ^  and  ooneequeatly  not  a  burglary. 

Mr.  Justice  Aibnnt  saved  this  point  of  law, 
whteh  the  twelve  judges  afterward  determined 
for  the  prisoner.  But  in  order  to  create  the  point 
of  law,  it  was  necessary  that  the  prisoner's  in- 
tention  should  be  ascertained  as  a  fact;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  the  learned  jadf^e  directed  the  jury 
to  tell  him  with  what  intention  they  found  that 
the  prisoDCT  broke  and  entered  the  house,  which 
they  did  by  answering,  "  To  rescue  his  goods," 
which  verdict  was  recorded. 

In  the  same  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  King 
against  Pierce,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  the  intenti(m 
was  Ibuod  by  the  jary  as  a  (act  in  the  special 
TOidiot.  The  prisQoer,  having  hired  a  horse  and 
afterward  sold  hioi,  was  indicted  for  felony ; 
bat  the  judges,  doubting  whether  it  was  more 
than  a  fraud,  unless  be  originally  hired  him  in- 
tending  to  sell  bim.  recommended  it  to  tiie  juiv 
to  find  a  sppcial  terdict,  comprehending  their 
judgment  of  his  intention,  from  the  ftvidence. 
Here  the  quality  of  the  aot  depended  on  the  in- 
tention, which  intention  it  was  held  to  be  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  jury  to  determine,  be- 
fore the  judges  could  give  the  act  any  legal  de- 
nomination. 

My  Lord,  I  am  ashamed  to  have  cited  so  many 
anthorities  to  establish  the  first  ele- 
S^t^""'  ments  of  ^e  law,  but  it  has  been 
oimkiiicw.  my  fate  to  find  them  disputed.  The 
whole  mistake  arises  from  confounding  criminal 
with  civil  cases.  If  a  printer's  servant,  without 
his  master's  consent  or  privity,  inserts  a  slander- 
ous article  against  me  in  his  newspaper,  I  ought 
not  in  joaticeto  indict  him;  and  if  I  do,  Uie  jury 
on  luch  proof  shouh)  acquit  hhn ;  bnt  it  is  no 
defense  against  an  action,  for  ho  b  responsible  to 
me  civiliter  {<a  the  damage  which  I  have  sustained 
from  the  newspaper,  which  is  his  property.  la 
there  any  thing  new  in  this  principle  f   Bo  lar 


from  it,  tbtt  every  student  knows  it  is  as  ap|^ 
oable  to  all  other  oases.  But  people  are  resolT«d, 
from  soma  fhtality  ta  other,  to  distort  every  pria- 
oii^a  of  law  into  nsnseoN,  whea  tiny  oobm  to 
apply  h  to  printing ;  u  if  none  of  the  rules  and 
maxims  whiob  r^idale  aU  the  tiusaoliaiiB  of 
sooie^  bad  aay  r^ranoe  to  it. 

If  a  man,  rising  in  bis  rie^,  vnttoi  into  a 
china  shop,  and  brei^  every  tbii^  abont  him, 
his  being  ash)ep  is  a  oomplete  ansvrer  to  an  tis- 
dieutmu  for  a  trespass ;  but  he  must  answer  ia 
an  actum  for  every  thing  he  has  broken. 

If  the  propriety  of  the  York  coach,  thoagb 
asleep  in  bis  bed  at  that  city,  has  a  dmtikea 
servant  on  the  box  at  London,  who  drives  over 
my  leg  and  breaks  it,  be  is  responsible  to  me  in 
damages  for  the  accident ;  but  I  can  not  indict 
him  as  the  criminal  author  of  my  mjafortooe. 
What  distinction  can  be  more  obvious  and  sim- 
ple? 

Let  OS  only,  then,  extend  these  principles^ 
which  were  never  dispnted.  in  other  oriminal 
oases,  to  tbe  crime  of  publishi^  a  libel ;  and  let 
us,  at  tiia  same  time,  allow  to  the  jury,  aa  oar 
forefMbers  did  before  tis^  the  same  jorisdiotioa 
in  that  instanea  whiob  we  agree  in  rqoioing  to 
allow  them  in  all  others,  and  tbe  system  of  Ela. 
glish  law  will  be  wise,  harmonious,  and  complete. 

My  Lord,  I  have  now  finished  my  argoment, 
having  answered  the  several  obiectioos 
to  my  nve  onginal  propositions,  and  es- 
tablished them  by  all  the  principles  and  authori- 
ties which  appear  to  me  to  apply,  or  to  be  nee* 
essary  for  their  support.  In  this  process  I  have 
been  unavoidably  led  into  a  length  not  more  in- 
convenient to  the  court  than  to  myself,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  question  several  judgments  which 
had  been  before  qaestioned  and  confirmed. 

They,  however,  who  may  be  disposed  to  oeo- 
sore  me  for  tbe  seal  which  has  animated  me  in 
this  eanse,  will  at  least,  I  hope,  have  tbe  candor 
to  give  me  oredit  for  the  sinoeri^  of  iny  inten- 
tions. It  is  surety  not  my  interest  to  stir  up  op- 
position to  the  decided  anthorities  of  tbe  court  ia 
which  I  practice.  With  a  seat  here  within  tbe 
bar,  at  my  time  of  life,  and  lookiag  no  further 
thnn  myself,  I  sbould  hare  been  contented  with 
the  law  as  I  found  it,  and  hare  considered  how 
little  might  he  said  with  deoency,  rather  than 
hoio  mtieh;  hat  feeling  as  I  have  ever  done  upon 
the  subject,  it  was  impossible  I  should  act  other- 
wise. It  was  the  first  ctMomaad  and  counsel  to 
my  youth,  always  to  do  what  my  conscience  told 
me  to  be  my  duty,  and  to  leave  the  consequences 
to  God.  I  shall  carry  with  me  tbe  memory,  and, 
I  hope,  the  practice,  <^  this  parental  lessra  to 
tbe  grave.  I  have  hitherto  followed  it,  and  have 
no  reason  to  complain  that  the  adherence  to  it 
has  been  even  a  temporal  ssorifioe :  I  have  found 
it,  on  the  contrary,  the  road  to  prosperity  and 
wealth,  and  shall  point  it  out  as  such  to  my  chil- 
dren. It  is  irapoBsiblB,  fai  riiia  oonntry,  to  hurt 
aa  honert  man ;  bnt  even  if  it  were  possible,  I 
sbould  little  deserve  that  title,  if  I  ooold,  upon 
any  principle,  have  consented  to  tamper  or  tem- 
porica  with  a  qwstioii  whidi  involvas,  in  its  de^ 
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tenainatioa  and  its  oooiaqaeiieei,  tbe  liberty  of 
the  pren,  and,  in  that  liberal  the  veiy  azittenoe 
of  eveiy  part  of  the  poblio  freedom. 


Notwithstanding  this  powerful  argooient,  tbe 
court,  through  Lord .  Mansfield,  gave  a  unani- 
mous decision  in  favor  of  Justice  Buller's  doc- 
trine, and  discharged  the  rule  for  a  new  trial.'^ 
But  they  afterward  allowed  an  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, tinding,  ou  examination,  that  there  was 
nothing  illegal  in  tbe  Dialt^pie.  Mr.  Erskine, 
referring  to  the  subject  in  his  speech  on  the  trial 
of  Paine,  said :  "  I  ventured  to  maintain  this  very 
right  of  a  jurjr  over  questions  of  libel  before  a 
noble  and  revered  magistrate  of  the  most  exact- 
ed ondeiBtandingi  and  the  most  unoorrupted  in- 
tegrity. He  treated  me,  not  v'ah  contempt,  in- 
de«d,  for  of  that  his  nature  was  incapable ;  bat 
be. pat  me  aside  with  indolgeoce,  as  yoa  do  a 
child  when  it  is  lisfwig  its  prattle  out  of  season." 
At  the  present  day,  however,  most  lawyers  agree 
in  the  opioion  expressed  by  Lord  Campbell,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Mansfield,  though  it  had  obtained 
in  the  courts  for  a  centuiy,  was  a  departure  from 
tbe  original  principles  the  English  common 
law  on  this  sabject. 

The  decision  now  made,  confirming  that  in 
tbe  case  of  WoodfaJi,  was  considered  as  finally 
eatablishiag  the  &tal  principle,  that  the  question 


of  Hbtl  or  no  Hbil  was  one  for  the  judges  alone 
to  decide  thus  potting  the  liberty  oT  tbe  pnm 
beyond  the  reaoh  of  a  jury,  in  tbe  hands  tbe 
ooort.  The  public  mind  beoame  greatly  agita* 
ted  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Erskine's  argament 
was  vritten  out  and  widely  oiFoulated ;  and  a 
way  was  thus  prepared  for  a  declaratory  law, 
atfirming  the  right  of  the  jury  "to  give  their 
verdict  on  the  tekole  matter  in  issue,"  and  order- 
ing  that  "they  shall  not  bo  required  or  directed 
by  tbe  court  to  find  the  defendant  or  defendants 
guilty  merely  on  the  proof  of  the  publication  by 
such  defendant  or  defendants,  the  papers 
obarged  to  be  a  libel."  .  Mr.  Fox  introduced  a 
bill  to  this  effect  into  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1791.  When  passed  there,  it  was  once  defeated 
and  again  resisted  by  Thurlow,  Kenyon,  Bath- 
orst,  and  all  tbe  judges  in  tbe  House  of  Lords, 
bat  waa  finally  passed,  June  1st,  1793,  ohiefiy 
throogh  tbe  exertions  of  Lord  Camden.  "I 
have  said,"  says  tbe  distinguished  jurist  already 
mentioned,  "  and  I  still  think,  that  this  great  con- 
stitutional  triumph  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
Lord  Camci^,  who  had  been  fighting  in  tbe 
cause  for  half  a  century,  and  uttered  his  last 
words  in  tbe  House  of  Lords  in  its  support :  hut 
without  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Ersxikb, 
as  counsel  of  tbe  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  the  Star 
Chamber  might  have  beea  re-establiabed  io  this 
oouotty." 


SPEECH 


OF  MA.  ERSKIHE  W  BEBAI.P  OF  JOHN  BTOCKDALE  WHEN  TRIED  FOR  A  LIBEL  ON  TEE  HOUSE 
OF  GOMHONS.  DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  COURT  OF  RINa'S  BENCH,  DECEHBEB  9;  1789.  , 

INTRODUCTION. 

Ur.  Stockdalb  wu  a  London  bookseller,  who  pnbllahed  b  pamphlet,  written  by  a  Scottish  cleiSTman 
named  Lt^an,  while  tbe  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  wu  going  on,  reflecting  severely  on  the  Honae  of 
Conimona  lor  tbeir  proceedlnga  therein.  Mr.  Fox,  one  of  the  maoagBra  of  the  impeachment,  brought  this 
pnbUcation  befixe  the  House,  as  impogniog  tbe  motives  of  those  who  had  proposed  the  trial,  and  moved 
that  the  Attorney  General  be  directed  to  prosecute  the  author  and  pnbliaber  of  the  pamphlet  for  a  libel 
on  the  Comnxoia.  The  fact  of  poblication  was  admitted,  and  the  case,  therefore,  tamed  on  the  frae  nature 
of  the  crime  alleged. 

In  this  speech  Mr.  Erskine  has  stated,  with  admirable  praciaion  and  fijrce,  the  great  principles  involved 
in  tbfl  law  of  libel:  namely,  tfaat  every  composition  of  this  kind  is  to  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and  not  Judged 
of  by  detached  passages ;  that  if  its  general  spirit  and  intention  are  good,  it  is  not  to  be  punished  for  baa^ 
or  rash  expreaaioas  thrown  off  in  the  beat  of  diacossion,  and  which  might  even  amount  |o  libels  when  coa- 
•idsred  by  themselvea  j  that  the  intereats  of  society  demand  great  freedom  in  caDvaasing  the  meaaurea 
cf  govenunent  g  and  that  if  a  pablicatxm  is  deoant  in  its  language  and  peaceable  in  its  import,  much  in- 
dn^ance  ought  to  be  ahown  toward  its  author,  when  his  real  de^n  la  to  diacass  the  subject,  and  not  to 
bring  contempt  on  the  govammest— thoagh  in  doing  so  ha  snay  be  led,  by  Ae  streagdt  of  his  feelings,  to 
tnaseend  tbe  boonda  of  candor  and  propriety. 


>*  It  is  cnriooa  that  so  accurate  a  man  as  Lord 
Ifansfleld  rixiold  bare  made  so  entire  a  mistake 
upon  one  p^&t  embraced  in  his  decision.  In  main- 
taining diat,  from  tbe  time  of  the  Revolotion  of 
1888,  the  doctrine  of  Justice  Bnller  had  been  n&i- 
Tersally  received  and  acknowledged  be  quoted  tbe 
faUowbg  Hnes  fimn  a  baUad  by  Hr.  Fdteney  cn- 
eerning  Sir  KdUp  Yorhe,  Attonwy  General  to 
prove  thac  even  "  ttie  popular  part^,  in  those  days, 
bad  DO  idea  of  assuming  that  die  jniy  had  a  right 
to  determine  upon  a  qaeation  of  km." 


For  ffir  FbiUp  well  knows 

Ttiat  his  innuendoes 

Will  serve  him  no  kmger 

In  verae  or  in  piose ; 
For  twelve  honest  men  have  decided  tbe  causa, 
Who  are  judges  otfad,  tbongfa  not  judges  of  lamt. 

Now  it  happens  that  die  last  line  was  written  and 
pubtiabsd  thus  by  Folteney  in  the  Craftsman; 

Who  are  judges  aWce  at  At  fad*  and  tfie  UWI I 

—Bee  ErMa^i  Spiedui,  vol.  L,  p.  S18.  New  Ycrt. 
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Tbw  U  mdrmmBy  ooMMnwd  the  fiaeit  ot  Mr.  KnUm's  apMcliat, '  wlwAor  vs  ngud  dw  wonSmHul 
■kill  wiA  which  tfas  ai^meiit  U  eoadoctad— the  •odbdaaM  of  tbo  f»rinei|riei  laid  dnrn,  mmI  tbwr  bappj 
RppUcatioB  to  tiie  cue — tbo  ozqabile  {ntej  with  which  thej  mrm  •mboOisbod  wtd  ilhu Crated — or  tbe 
powarfal  rmI  toocbinf  Itngvaga  in  which  they  ure  ctrnvoyod.  It  ij  Jnatly  regarded  by  all  Engliafa  Ikw- 
yen  aa  a  oonraamate  apeciuMi  of  tbe  art  of  addreaaiag  a  joty — ai  a  atandaid,  a  aort  at  {wecedeot  far 
treatiiui  cam  of  libel,  by  keeping  which  in  hia  eye  a  man  may  hope  to  aocoeed  In  apecial  pleading-  hie' 
dloDt'a  caae  wiihin  ita  principle,  who  ia  deatitnte  of  the  talent  required  even  to  comprehend  the  oth«r  and 
higher  merita  of  hi«  wiginaL  By  these  marks  it  u  recommended  to  lovera  of  pare  diction — of  oopioaa  and 
•oimated  deaoription — of  Uraly,  pictaraaqoe,  and  fancifo)  iUaatratioa — of  all  that  conititntea,  if  we  mmy  mo 
ipedk,  die  poetiy  of  doqunea."— fdmiiifyl  Jimsw,  tdL  xtl,  p.  109. 


SPEECH,  &o. 


OsirrutiiBir  or  tb>  Jcbt, — Mr.  Stoekdale, 
■itranmiiiiir  ^  ^  oriminftl  belbre 

S^tTibT'  ^  pabKoation  pf  thu  book, 
has,  by  emi^oy iog  me  as  hia  Ktrocate, 
''^'^ npiMed  what  tniut  appear  to  many 
an  extraonluiary  degree  of  ofrafidence;  sinoe, 
althougb  he  well  knows  that  I  am  personallj 
eraneoted  in  friendBhip  with  nost  of  tlwee  wboee 
oondnct  and  opiniwu  are  priDoipallj  arraigned 
by  its  aathw,'  he  oeTertbeless  eommila  to  mj 
hands  his  defease  and  jastifloation. 

From  a  bust  apparently  so  delicate  and  sin- 
nktn-tihr  g<dar,  vaaity  is  but  too  apt  to  whis- 
tr^^SS^  per  an  ap|dioation  to  some  fancied 
^  m«it  of  one's  own ;  but  it  is  [»tiper, 

tar  the  homr  of  the  English  bar,  thti  the  worid 
■boald  know  that  such  tilings  happen  to  all  of  ds 
daily,  and  of  eooiM ;  and  that  tbe  defemUnt, 
without  any  knowledge  of  me,  or  any  eoafidenoe 
that  was  personal,  was  only  not  airaU  to  follow 
Dp  an  accidental  retainer,  from  the  kntnriedge 
be  has  of  the  general  character  of  the  proTeasion. 
Hs{>py,  indeed,  is  it  for  diis  country  that,  what- 
ever interested  divisions  may  characterize  other 
fUutt,  o!  which  I  may  have  occasion  to  speak 
to^ay,  however  the  counsels  of  the  highest  de- 
partments of  the  state  may  be  occasionally  dis- 
traoted  by  personal  considerations,  they  never 
enter  these  vralls  to  disturb  the  administration 
of  justice.  Whatever  may  be  our  public  prin- 
ciples, or  the  private  habits  of  our  lives,  they 
never  cast  even  a  shade  across  tbe  path  of  oar 
Whtf  bnpuiid-  p>'ofessionat  duties.  If  this  be  the 
« IS^'Srt  «™n  (rf  ttie  bar  of  an 

arttooMutwi  English  eoartofjustkie,  what  sacred 
imparti^ty  may  not  every  man  ex- 
paet  firom  fti  jnron  and  ill  benoh  f 

As,  from  ^  indolgMtee  whiuh  the  ooart  was 
AdmUMdp™.  yertw^y  P»ew«l »  giv«  to  my  in- 

S'  In  mim-  diBpoBKkMi,  tbis  infbmaliim  wat  not 
to  lha  cut.  J   J  1  I 

{ffooaaded  on  when  you  were  attend- 
ing to  try  it,  it  is  prob^le  you  were  not  alto- 
gether inattentive  to  what  ptused  at  die  trial  of 
the  other  indictment,  prosecuted  also  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Without,  therefore,  a  re- 
statement of  tbe  same  principles,  and  a  similar 
quotation  of  anthoritiea  to  support  them,  I  need 
(mly  remind  you  of  the  law  applicable  to  this 
subject,  as  it  was  then  admitted  by  the  Attorney 

■  Mr.  Brakine  was  not  only  a  great  adnitrar  of 
Mr.  Burke,  hatha  was  in  the  ooDstant  h«lHt  of  rofer- 
Atg  to  Us  pndoodoM  in  tenns  of  the  highest  ad- 


General,  in  concession  to  my  propositioiii,  and 
confirmed  by  tfie  higher  authority  of  the  ooor^ 
namely,  that  every  information  or  indictment 
must  contain  such  a  description  of  tbe  crime  that, 

First,  the  defendant  may  know  what  crime  it 
is  which  he  is  odled  upon  to  answer. 

Secondly,  the  jury  may  appear  to  be  warrant- 
od  in  their  oondnsion  of  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

And,  thirdly,  the  court  may  sea  such  a  pi«- 
oise  and  definite  transgression  npon  the  record, 
as  to  be  able  to  ^ply  tbe  punishment  wfaicfa  ju- 
dicial discretion  may  diotate,  or  which  positive 
law  may  inflict. 

It  was  admitted  also  to  follow  aa  a  mere  cor- 
ollary from  these  propoattions,  that  where  an  in- 
brmatioB  chargei  a  wrking  to  be  oomposed  or 
pnUiriwd  of  and  ooaoeming  Ae  Commons  of  Gieat 
Britain,  with  aa  intent  to  bring  that  body  into 
scandal  and  disgrace  widi  tbe  public,  the  author 
can  not  be  Ino^fat  within  the  acope  of  aneh  a 
obaige,  unless  the  jury,  on  examination  and  com- 
parison of  the  vhoU  matter  written  or  published, 
shall  be  satisfied  that  the  particular  passages 
charged  as  criminal,  when  explained  by  the  con- 
text, and  considered  as  pan  of  one  entire  woik, 
were  meant  and  intended  by  the  author  to  vilify 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  sopt,  and  were 
written  of  and  concerning  them  m  pi,ruaiiekt 

ASSRHBLED. 

These  principles  being  settled,  we  are  now  to 
see  what  the  present  infonuation  is. 

It  charges  that  the  defendant — **  imlawfollj, 
wickedly,  and  maliciously  devising,  con-  iweriM 
triving,  uid  intending  to  asperse,  scan- 
dalise,  and  vilify  tfM  Gommans  of  Great  Britun 
in  Parliament  aaaembled ;  and'  moat  wickedly 
and  andacioasly  to  represent  their  prooeedingB 
as  oormpt  and  aiijust,  and  to  make  it  believed 
and  thoaght  as  the  Commooa  of  Omat  Britain 
in  Parliament  aaaemUed  were  a  BKMt  wicked, 
tyranie^  faaaa,  abd  oormpt  set  of  penons,  and 
to  bring  diem  into  disgraea  with  tbe  puUio— 
tbe  defendant  published —  Whatf  Not  those 
latter  ends  of  sentences  which  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  read  fVom  his  brief,  as  if  they  had  fed- 
lowed  one  another  in  order  in  this  book.  Not 
those  scrape  and  tails  of  passages  which  are 
patched  tc^ther  npon  this  record,  and  pro- 
nounced in  one  breath,  as  if  they  existed  without 
intermediate  matter  in  the  same  page,  and  with- 
out context  any  where.  No  I  This  is  not  the 
accusation,  even  mutilated  as  it  is ;  for  the  io- 
formation  obargea  that,  tntk  mtetttion  to  vili/f 
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tiu  UouM  of  Chim*mhm,  tbe  deiradut  pnbliabed 
the  whole  botdc,  4o*cr2)ii^  it  oa  th«  tw>ord  by 
its  tide :  "A  Revitw  of  the  I^iaeipftl  ChirgM 
•guBit  Wacna  BMtiiigs,  Hat^r,  tete  Govwmor 
General  of  Bengal id  whieb,  eaong  other 
thiage,  tiw  natter  peitionUrijr  felealed  ie  to  be 

Your  iBitiiiry,  therefore,  is  not  eonfined  to  this, 
oaMtiMikr  ^^^'^  ^  defeodiAt  pablisbed  those 
^Obvi*  selected  peits  of  it  i  end  whether,  look- 
up et  them  M  the;  en  distorted  hj 
the  inrnriBAtion,  they  oeriy,  in  fiur  coostrucdon, 
the  sense  and  g>eeiiing  wbieh  the  tonoeadoes  put 
apoa  theoii  bat  whether  the  eothor  of  the  entire 
wofk— I  say  the  oaiAor,  sinoe,  if  he  oonld  de- 
fend hiaiself^  the  pablisher  anqeestioiiably  oaa — 
whether  the  author  wrote  the  Tolame  which  I 
bold  in  my  heod,  as  a  free,  maiily,  bond  fidt  dis- 
quiaitioB  of  orimiDel  charges  against  his  fellow- 
citiseo.  Or  whether  the  long,  eloquent  disons- 
sion  of  theaii  vbieh  flUe  so  many  peges,  was  a 
mere  cloek  and  cover  for  the  intradaetioo  of  the 
supposed  soaadel  imputed  to  the  seleoted  psua- 
ges  J  the  mind  of  the  writer  all  along  being  ia- 
teat  on  tradooing  the  Howe  of  ComouNts,  and 
not  OB  fairly  answering  their  charges  sgainst 
Mr.  Hastings  7  This,  geatlemeo,  is  the  prinoi- 
pal  matter  for  your  ooaeideratioa.  '  And  thwe- 
fore,  if,  after  yon  shall  have  taken  the  book  itself 
into  the  chamber  which  will  be  provided  for  yon, 
and  .shall  have  read  the  whole  of  it  with  impar- 
tial attention — if^  after  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  you  can  retom  here,  and  'vrith  clear  coo- 
«ciences  pronounce  upon  your  oaths  that  the  im- 
pression made  apoa.yoQ  by  these  pages  is,  that 
the  author  wrote  them  with  the  wicked,  sedi- 
tious^ and  corrapt  intentions  charged  the  in- 
fiMrmation — yoa  luve  thea  my  fall  permissiai  to 
find  the  defendant  guilty.  But  i(  on  the  other 
hand,  the  general  tenor  of  the  oemposittoa  shall 
impress  yon  with  respeoi  for  the  author,  and 
point  him  out  to  you  as  a  man  mistaken,  perhaps, 
himself,  but  not  seeking  to  deceive  Othen»— -if 
every  line  of  the  work  shall  present  to  you  an 
intelligent,  animated  mind,  glowing  with  a  Chris- 
tian compassion  toward  a  feUow-nian,  whom  be 
believed  to  be  innocent,  and  with  a  patriot  zeal 
fur  the  liberty  of  his  country,  wbi<^  be  consid- 
ered as  wounded  through  the  sides  of  an  op- 
pressed felloW'citizea — if  Uiu  shall  be  the  im- 
pression on  your  consciences  and  anderstandings, 
when  you  are  called  upon  to  deliver  your  ver- 
dict— then  hear  from  me  that  you  not  only  work 
privi^  injustice,  bat  break  up  the  pram  En- 
gland, and  surrender  hw  rights  and  liberties  br- 
ew, if  you  ooDvict  the  defendant. 

Gentlemen,  to  enable  you  to  form  a  true  judg- 
ch»s>  m4*  ment  of  the  meaning  of  this  book  and 
^^^I^^SS^  of  the  intention  of  iu  author,  and  to 
X^S£^  expose  the  miserable  juggle  that  is 
idajred  off  in  the  inforinatitHi,  by  the 
combination  «  sentences  wfaicb,  in  the  work  it- 
sellj  having  no  bearing  upon  one  another,  I  will 

■  The  principal  parU  lelscted  by  the  Attorney 
Ocneral  are  ipecifled  and  commented  on  by  Ur-  Br- 
sklne  in  a  snbseqa^  part  of  this  speech. 


first  give  yon  the  pobHoation  aa  it  is  charged 
npon  the  record,  and  presented  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  qteoing  the  case  f«r  the  Grown ;  and 
I  will  then,  by  iMding  Ae  intejjaoeat  matter, 
which  is  stndwosly  kifit  eat  of  view,  eonvlnce 
joo  of  its  troe  interpretntion. 

The  iaformatioo,  beginning  vrith  the  first  page 
of  the  book,  charges  as  a  UM  npcn  the  House 
ofCommoBB  the  following  sentence:  "The  House 
of  Commons  hes  now  given  its  final  decision  with 
regard  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. The  Grand  Inquest  of  England  have  de- 
livered their  charges,  and  preferred  their  im- 
peaobment  j  their  allegations  are  referred  to 
proof;  and  from  the  appeal  to  the  oolleodve  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  the  nation  in  the  sapreaie  tri- 
boaal  of  the  kingdom,  the  question  eomes  to  be 
detennined  wbMher  Mr.  Haatings  be  guilty  or 
not  guilty  7" 

It  ia  but  feir,  however,  to  admit  that  diis  first 
sentence,  which  the  mom  ingeaiooa  malioe  can 
not  torture  into  a  criminal  euustiuotion,  is  charg- 
ed by  the  inimmatioa  rather  as  introdoetoiy  to 
what  is  made  to  fellow  it  than  aa  libelous  iu  it- 
self. For  dw  Attoraey  Genwvl,  irom  this  intro- 
ductory passage  in  the  first  page,  goes  on  at  a 
leap  to  page  thirteenth,  and  reads-«-aliooat  with- 
out a  stop,  as  if  it  immediately  followed  the  otb- 
er — this  sentence :  "  What  credit  can  we  give 
to  multiplied  and  fiAj™"™***^  chafes,  when  we 
find  that  they  originate  Irom  misrepreaeotation 
and  falsehood?" 

From  these  two  pessages  thus  standing  to- 
gether, witboDt  the  intervenient  matter  which 
oooopies  thirteen  pages,  one  would  imagine  that 
— instead  of  investigating  the  probability  or  im- 
{vobabili^  of  dw  guilt  imputed  to  Mr.  Haatings 
— instead  of  Mtefully  ezamioing  the  charges  of 
the  Coounone,  and  the  defense  of  them  wbieh 
had  been  delivered  before  tbem,  or  wfaieb  was 
preparing  for  the  Lords — the  aatbor  had  imme- 
dlately,  and  in  a  moment  after  stating  the  mere 
fact  of  the  impeaobment,  decided  that  the  act  irf" 
the  Commons  (»iginated  firom  misrepresentation 
and  falsehood. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  same  manner  a  vail  is  cast 
over  all  that  is  written  in  the  next  seven  panes ; 
for,  knowing  that  the  context  would  help  to  the 
true  construction,  not  only  of  the  pasxaees 
chained  before,  but  of  those  in  the  sequel  of  this 
information,  the  Attorney  General,  aware  that  it 
would  convince  every  man  who  read  it  that  there 
was  no  intention  in  the  author  to  calumniate  the 
House  of  Commons,  passes  over,  by  another  leap^ 
to  page  twen^ }  aiid  in  the  same  manner,  with- 
out drawing  his  breath,  nnd  as  if  it  directly  fol- 
lowed the  two  former  eentenoes  in  the  first  and 
thirteenth  pages,  reads  from  page  tweniieth: 
"  An  impem^meat  of  error  in  judgment  with 
regard  to  the  qnantom  of  a  floe,  and  for  an  in- 
tention that  never  was  executed  and  never 
known  to  the  offending  party,  characterises  a  tri- 
bnnal  of  inquisitioii  rather  than  a  Court  of  Par. 
liament." 

From  this  passage,  by  another  vault,  he  leaps 
over  one*and-thurty  pages  more,  to  page  fifty- 
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one,  where  he  leeds  the  folkrwing  tentenoe, 
which  he  mainl;  relies  on,  and  qpon  vliich  I 
dwll  by^aed-bj'  troable  yaa  with  some  obserra- 
lions:  "Thirteen  of  them  passed  in  the  Hoase 
of  Commnis,  not  only  without  invesUpition,  but 
withoat  being  read ;  and  the  vote*  were  given 
vithoat  loquiiy,  argnmant,  or  oooTtetKHi.  A 
majority  bi^  detenaiaed  to  impeach ;  i^posite 
parties  net  each  other,  and  'jostled  in  the  dark, 
to  perplex  the  pditical  drama,  and  bring  the 
hero  to  a  tragic  oataatropbe.' 

From  thence,  deriving  new  vigor  from  evMy 
exertion,  he  makes  bis  last  grand  stride  over 
forty-four  pages  more,  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
book,  charging  a  sentence  in  the  ninety>fifi[h 

So  that  ont  ofa  volume  of  one  hondred  and  ten 
Ai>r  book  in%bt  pages,  ths  defendant  is  only  charged 
jUiUiZ;^^*-  'fith  a  few  scattered  fragments  of 
sentenoes,  picked  oat  of  ^ree  or  foar. 
Oat  of  a  work  oonststing  <^  abont  two  tfaoosand 
five  hundred  and  thirty  lines,  of  manly,  sfKrited 
eloquence,  only  forty  or  fifty  lines  are  called 
from  diferent  parts  «it,  and  artfully  pnt  togetfa- 
er,  so  as  to  rear  up  a  libel,  oat  of  a  ftlse  oontext, 
by  a  sapposed  connection  of  sentences  with  one 
another,  which  are  not  only  entirely  independ- 
ent, bat  which,  when  compared  with  their  ante- 
cedents, bear  a  totally  different  constmedon.  In 
this  manner,  the  greatest  works  upon  gorem' 
ment,  the  most  excellent  Ixx^  of  science,  the 
sacred  Scriptures  themselves,  might  be  distort- 
ed into  libels,  by  forsaking  the  general  context, 
and  hanging  a  meaning  upon  selected  parts. 
Thus,  as  in  the  text  put  by  Algernon  Sidney, 
'*  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no 
God,"  the  Attorney  General,  on  the  principle  of 
the  present  proceeding  against  this  pamphlet, 
might  indict  the  publisher  Of  the  Bible  for  blas- 
phemously denying  the  existence  of  heaven,  in 
printing,  "  There  is  no  God,"  for  these  words 
alone,  without  the  context,  would  be  selected  by 
the  information,  and  the  Bible,  like  this  book, 
would  be  underscored  to  meet  it.  Nor  coold  the 
defendant,  in  such  a  ease,  have  any  possible  de- 
fense, unless  the  jury  were  permitted  to  see,  by 
tht  book  itulf,  that  the  verse,  instead  of  denying 
the  existence  of  the  Divini^,  only  imputed  that 
imagination  to  mjiiol. 

Gentlemen,  having  now  gone  through  the  At- 

Pni-miqwy  torney  General's  reading,  the  book  shall 

cwni<i-.tii    presently  come  forward  and  speak  for 

twin  bcfun  ;     ,  ~     "i,      ,    ,      .  ■  • 

tnkinjc  ui>    itsclt.    out  belors  I  can  venture  to  lay 

it  before  you,  it  is  proper  to  call  your 

attention  to  how  matters  stood  at  the  time  of  its 

publication :  withoat  which  the  author's  meaning 

and  intention  can  not  possibly  be  understood.^ 

'  One  of  the  most  admirable  tfaiofn  in  this  defeDie 
was  the  introdaction  of  this  preliminarj'  matter.  Be- 
fore comparing  the  book  with  the  cbargei,  Ur.  Er- 
■kiiie  here  brings  forward  the  character  suataiced 
by  the  Commons,  and  the  error  they  tnmmitted  in 
allowing  the  charges  ngainit  Hastinga  to  be  pnb- 
liahed  to  the  world.  He  thaa  ahowa  the  neattsity 
of  aome  dcfeuse  on  the  part  of  the  accnaed.  He 
next  awakena  aj-mpatfay  in  bis  favor  by  a  powerful 


The  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  Parliament 
assembled,  had  accused  Mr.  Hastings,     .  cbMtor 
uGownorGflneralorBengaliOrhigh 
erimea  and  nusdmaeamMra ;  and  their  >«9Mr^>c  Mr. 
jurisdiction,  for  that  high  porpoae  of 
national  justice,  was  nnqaeMiantbly  oompetent. 
But  it  is  proper  yon  shoald  know  the  nature  of 
this  inquisitorial  capacity.  The  Commons,  in  vot- 
ing an  impeachment,  may  be  compared  to  a  grand 
jary  floding  a  bill  <^  indictment  for  the  Crown. 
Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  supposed 
to  proceed  bnt  npon  the  matter  which  is  broaght 
before  them ;  neither  of  them  can  find  gailt  with- 
out accusation,  nor  the  truth  of  accusation  with- 
out evidence.    When,  therefore,  we  t^teak  of  the 
"accuser,"  or  "accosers,"  of  a  person  indicted 
for  any  crime,  although  the  grand  jury  are  the 
accusers  id  form,  by  giving  effeot  to  the  accusa- 
tion, yet,  in  common  parlance,  we  do  not  consider 
Uum  as  tiie  roponsiblB  aatbors  of  the  prosecu- 
tiott.    If  I  were  to  write  of  a  moat  wicked  in. 
dictnient,  foand  gainst  an  innocent  mas,  which 
was  pr^Nuring  for  trial,  ntdxtdy  who  read  it  wouU 
coooeive  I  meant  to  stigmatice  die  giaiidjiiij 
that  fonnd  the  bill  j  but  it  would  be  inquired  hi- 
mediately,  who  was  the  proeecntor,  and  who  were 
the  witnesses  on  the  back  of  it  ?    In  the  same 
manner,  I  mean  to  contend,  that  if  this  book  is 
read  with  only  comm<»i  attention,  the  whole 
scope  of  it  will  be  discovered  to  be  this :  That, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  Mr.  Hastings  had 
been  accused  of  maladministration  in  India,  from 
the  heat  and  spleen  of  political  divi^ons  in  Par- 
liament, and  not  from  any  zeal  for  national  honor 
or  justice ;  that  the  impeachment  did  not  origin- 
ate from  government,  but  from  a  facticm  banded 
against  it,  which,  by  misrepresentatiiKi  and  vio- 
lence, had  fastened  it  on  an  anwilling  House  of 
Commons ;  that,  prepossessed  with  this  sentiiDent 
(which,  however  tmfoanded,  makes  no  part  of  the 
present  borinesB,  since  the  publisher  is  not  called 
before  yoa  for  defiuning  individual  members  of 
the  Commons,  but  for  a  contempt  of  the  Commons 
as  a  body),  the  author  pursues  the  charges,  ar- 
ticle by  article ;  enters  into  a  warm  and  animated 
vindication  of  Mr.  Hastings,  by  regular  answers 
to  each  of  them ;  and  that,  as  far  as  the  mind  and 
soul  of  a  man  can  be  visible,  t  might  almost  say 
embodied  in  his  writings,  his  intention  through- 
out the  whole  volume  appears  to  have  been  to 
charge  with  injustice  the  private  acautrt  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  not  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
body;  which  undoubtedly  rather  reluctantly  gave 
way  to,  than  heartily  adopted  the  impeachment* 
This  will  be  found  to  be  the  palpable  scc^  of 
the  hook ;  and  no  mnii  who  can  read  English, 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  will  have  the  candor 
and  common  sense' to  take  up  his  impressiois 
from  what  is  written  in  it,  instead  of  bringing  hia 

description  of  the  trial,  and  of  tlie  talent  arrayed 
Bgainat  hia  client  iu  Westminster  Hall. 

*  This  diatinction  between  the  individnal  oppo- 
nents of  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  House  to  wfaidi  they 
belonged,  waa  one  of  the  tarnin^'-points  of  the  case, 
and  was  uaod  by  Mr.  Erskine  with  great  effiwt  when 
be  came  to  comment  oa  tbe  pamphlet 
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own  along  •whh  him  to  the  ToniHng  of  it,  oan  pern- 
nYAj  nwlentaiid  H  otherwiae. 

Bat  it  mmy  bo  uid,  tint  admitting  this  to  ba 
(DTba  BOOM  ^  scope  and  detign  of  the  andm>, 
KS?^?Ji^.         "8*"*  had  ba  to  oatmm  the 

i^j^'ba^b-  orda  of  the  Commona,  more  eepe- 
''^'^  omlljr  while  it  waa  in  the  ooorse  oi 
legal  prooedore  7  This,  I  confess,  might  have 
been  a  serions  qoeetion,  bat  the  Commons,  at 
pnutcutori  of  thia  informatioH,  seem  to  hisye 
waived  or  forfeited  their  right  to  ask  it.  Before 
the^  Bent  the  Attorney  General  into  tbis  place, 
to  punish  the'  pnblicatitHi  of  answers  to  their 
obaiges,  thej  should  have  recollected  that  their 
own  want  of  ciroomapeetitHi  in  the  mainteoanoe 
of  their  privileges,  and  in  the  protection  ot  per- 
sons aeooted  before  them,  had  givea  to  the  pub- 
lic the  charges  themselves,  whieh  sAomU  have 
been  confined  to  theijr  own  jaamals.  The  coarse 
and  praotioe  (tf  Pariiament  might  warrant  the 
printing  at  them  for  the  osa  of  their  own  mem- 
bers ;  ^t  there  the  pabliostion  shbold  have  stop, 
ped,  and  all  farther  jKvgress  been  resisted  hy 
anthori^.  If  the;f  were  reeotred  to  oonsider 
answers  to  their  charges  as  a  contempt  of  their 
privileges,  and  to  panish  the  pablieation  of  them 
by  sach  severe  prosecutions,  it  would  have  well 
become  them  to  have  begun  first  with  those 
printers  who,  by  publishing  the  charges  them- 
selves throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  or  rather 
throughout  the  whole  civilised  worid,  were  an- 
ticipatmg  the  passions  and  judgments  of  the  piU>- 
lio  against  a  subject  of  England  npoa  his  trial, 
so  as  to  make  the  publication  of  ONSwer*  to  them 
not  merely  a  privilege,  hot  a  debt  and  datj  to 
hamanity  and  justice*  The  Gmnmons  of  Great 
Britain 'Claimed  and  ezeroised  the  privileges  of 
questioning  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Hastings  by 
their  impeachment :  bat  as,  however  qnestioned, 
it  was  still  to  be  presumed  and  protected,  until 
guilt  was  established  by  a  judgment,  he  whom 
they  had  accused  had  an  equal  claim  upon  their 
justice,  to  guard  him  from  prejudice  and  mis- 
representation antil  the  hour  of  trial. 

Had  the  Commons,  therefore,  by  the  exercise 
Sorb  •  pre-  of  their  high,  necessary,  and  legal  priv- 
trairu^rjo-  ileges,  kept  the  public  aloof  from  all 
.  canvass  of  their  proceedings,  by  an 
early  punishment  of  printers,  who,  without  re- 
serve or  secrecy,  had  sent  out  tkt  charges  into  the 
vorld  from  a  thousand  presses  in  every  form  of 
publication,  they  would  have  then  stood  upon 
groond  to-day  from  whence  no  ai^oment  of  p(d- 
icy  or  justice  coald  have  removed  tbem ;  because 
nothing  can  be  more  incompatible  with  either 
than  appeals  to  the  mai^  upon  sabjeots  of  judi- 
cature, which,  by  common  consent,  a  few  are  ap- 
pointed to  determine,  and  which  maat  be  determ- 
ined by  facts  and  principles,  which  the  multitude 
have  neither  leisure  nor  knowledge  to  investigate. 
But  then,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  ia  for  those 
who  have  the  authority  to  accuse  and  punish,  to 
set  the  example  of,  and  to  enforce  this  reserve, 
which  is  so  necessary  for  the  ends  of  justice. 
Courts  of  law,  therefore,  in  England,  never  »- 


dore  the  paUieatioa  of  thoir  rsoords.  A  praa> 
eootof  of  an  indictment  would  be  attaobad  ka 
such  a  poblioatioi ;  and,  npon  the  saiae  principle, 
a  defendant  would  be  ponished  far  anticipating 

the  justice  of  his  country,  by  the  publication  of 
his  defense,  the  public  being  no  parly  to  it,  until 
the  tribunal  appointed  for  its  determination  he 
cqpen  for  its  deoMon. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  a  right  to  take  jodioial 
notice  of  these  matters,  vri^out  the 
proof  of  them  by  witnesses.  Fw  th«||£»oOa 
jurors  may  not  only,  without  eri-  pk^^S^Wm 
dence,  found  their  verdicts  on  facts 
that  are  notorious,  but  upon  what  they  know  pri- 
vately themselves,  after  revealing  it  upon  oath  to 
one  another.  Therefore,  yoa  are  always  to  re- 
member that  this  book  was  written  when  the 
ehnrgt*  against  Mr.  Hastings,  to  which  it  is  an 
anawer,  were,  to  th»  knouUdgt  of  th*  Commoaa 
(for  we  oan  not  presume  our  watchmen  to  have 
been  asleep),  pnbUely  fanned  aboot  In  eveiy 
pamphlet,  magazine,  and  newspaper  in  the  king- 
dom. You  well  know  with  what  a  curious  ap- 
petite these  charges  were  devoured  by  the  whole 
paUio,  interesting  as  they  were,  not  only  from 
their  importance,  hut  from  the  merit  of  their 
composition-,  certainly  art  so  intended  by  the 
honorable  and  excellent  composer  to  oppress  the 
accosed,  bat  becanse  die  commonest  subjects 
swell  into  eloquence  under  the  toooh  of  bis  sub* 
lime  genius.  Thus,  by  the  ranissness  of  the 
Commfflis,  who  are  now  the  prosecutors  of  this 
informatitni,  a  subject  of  England,  who  was  not 
even  charged  wi6i  oontomaeions  renstance  to 
authority,  much  less  a  proclaimed  ootlaw,  and 
therefore  fully  entided  to  every  proteotion  which 
tba  eastcms  and  statutes  of  the  Uagdom  bold  cot 
for  the  iHTotaotion  of  British  lEborty,  saw  himself 
pierced  with  the  arrows  of  thomands  and  ten 
thousands  of  libels. 

Gentlemen,  before  I  venture  to  lay  the  book 
before  yon,  it  must  be  yet  further  remembered 
(for  the  fact  is  equally  notorious)  that  under  these 
inauspicious  circumstances  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  had  actoally  com- 
menced long  before  its  publication. 

There  the  most  august  and  striking  speotaole 
waa  daily  exhibited  which  the  world  gs.)  rmtnpean 
ever  wimessed.  A  vast  stage  of  jus- 
tice  was  erected,  awful  from  its  high  aothority, 
splendid  from  its  iUustrions  dignity,  venerable 
from  the  learning  and  wisdnn  of  its  jndgea,  cap- 
tivating and  afiecting  from  the  mighty  conooarsa 
of  all  ranks  and  oonditiotts  which  daily  flocked 
into  it,  as  intoa  ihealer  of  pleasare.  There,  when 
the  whole  public  mind  was  at  once  awed  and 
softened  to  the  impression  of  every  human  afleo- 
tion,  there  appeared,  day  after  day,  one  after  an- 
other, men  of  the  most  powerful  and  exalted  tal- 
ents, eclipsing  by  their  acoosing  eloquence  the 
most  boasted  harangues  of  antiquity  j  rousing  the 
pride  of  national  resentment  by  the  boldest  in- 
vectives against  broken  faith  and  violated  treaties, 
and  shaking  the  bosom  with  alternate  pity  and 
horror  by  the  most  glowing  pictures  of  insulted 
nature  and  humanity ;  ever  animated  and  ener- 
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getio,  ftom  the  km  of  fame,  vUoh  w  the  inbe- 
raat  pMaim  of  graina;  firm  and  iadefatigftble, 
from  a  etrong  prapOMeaaion  of  the  jostioe  their 
eaoie. 

Genttenen,  vben  the  author  sat  down  to  write 
the  book  now  before  yoo,  ail  ibit  terrible,  oa- 
oeasing,  exhamtlees  artillery  of  warm  zeal, 
matchless  vigor  of  QDdorstaodiug,  oonsnraing 
and  doTooring  eloquence,  united  with  the  high- 
est dignity,  was  daily,  and  without  prospect  of 
oooQlnsioo,  pouring  fordi  npon  one  prifate  nnpro- 
teoted  man,  who  was  boand  to  hear  it,  in  the  fan 
of  the  whole  people  of  England,  with  rererential 
•abnuMaBaadaUaBee.  Idoaotoooipfaunofthia, 
as  I  did  of  ^e  paUiwtifln  of  the  okargea,  b»> 
oaoae  it  ia  lAat  the  law  alloved  and  aanotiotked 
io^aeomaeof  BpiAliotiiaL  But  wbea  U  ia  re- 
membered that  we  are  not  angels,  bat  weak,  fal- 
lible neo,  and  that  aTea  the  aobla  jndgea  li  that 
high  tnbonal  are  elotfaed  beaeath  thdr  emines 
with  the  conuBon  inSnnftieB  of  man's  natare,  it 
will  bring  OS  all  to  a  proper  temper  for  consider- 
ing the  book  itsstf^  which  will  in  a  few  moments 
be  laid  before  joa.  Bat  first,  let  me  onoe  more 
remind  you,  tl»t  it  waa  onder  all  these  ciream- 
stanoes,  and  amid  the  blaze  of  paarion  and  prej- 
udice, which  the  scene  i  have  been  endeavoring 
fointly  to  deeeribe  to  yoo  might  be  sai^iosed  likely 
to  prodoee,  that  the  aotbor,  wbots  name  I  will 
now  give  to  jooy  mt  iomrn  to  oompoee  the  book 
which  is  proaenaeed  tOi-d^  as  a  libel. 

The  Uatory  of  it  is  very  abort  aad  natnaL 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Logan,  miualar  of  the  Goqwl 
ih%i.gr(hi  at heiA, m  Snothnd,  a olergyman of tia 
f*"*^  purest  Borala,  and,  as  you  will  see  by- 
aod^by,  of  very  sapeiior  talrata,  well  aoqoainted 
with  the  human  chaneter,  and  knoiring  the  W- 
flcaltf  of  IffingiDg  baoh  pablio  qrinioa  after  it  ia 
settled  on  any  subject,  took  a  warm,  nnbought, 
onsolicited  interest  in  the  sitoation  of  Mr.  Haat^ 
logs,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  arrest  and 
suspend  the  poUic  judgment  conoerning  him. 
He  felt  for  the  situation  of  a  feUow-oitisen  ex- 
poaed  to  a  trial  whioh,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
is  nndoabtedly  a  severe  one — a  tri^  certainly  not 
confined  to  a  few  criminal  acts  like  those  we  are 
aeonstomed  to,  but  comprehending  the  transac- 
tions of  a  whole  life,  and  the  oompBoated  polioias 
of  numeroos  and  dtstant  ■nlioBi  a  trial  wfaioh 
had  neither  visiUe  limita  to  its  doratian,'  boonds 
to  its  expense,  nor  oircnDUoribed  oompasa  fcr  the 
grasp  of  memory  or  vaderstaadiiig— a  trial  iriiieh 
bad,  therefore,  broke  loose  finm  the  oommtm  fimm 
of  deeiaioii,  and  bad  beeone  the  noiveruit  tofia 
of  discnnion  in  die  world,  Mperaeding  not  only 
every  other  grave  pottoit,  but  every  fashionable 
dissipation. 

Gentlemen,  the  qneetion  you  have,  therefore, 
to  try  upon  all  thb  matter  ia  extremely  simple. 
It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this  :  At  a  lime 

•  The  trial  began  13th  Febrnar;,  17B8,  and  waa 
pratractad  nntil  I7th  April,  1795  (occapyiog  ooe 
hnndred  and  fortj-eight  days),  when  Mr.  Hastings 
waa  acqnittfld  by  a  lai^  majority  on  evwy  separate 
vtiole  oharged  afaieat  tben.  The  oosu  of  die  de- 
base aaonatad  to  £19M0. 


the  oha^ea  against  Mr.  Hastings  were,  by 

the  implied  consent  of  the  Coounona,  n.^m  rn 
in  every  hand,  and  on  eveiy  table —  ^Sii^^^S 
when,  by  their  maaagers,  the  light-  tim&ni. 
oing  of  eloquence  was  iDoeasantJy  consoming- 
him,  and  fiaahii^  in  the  eyea  of  the  poblio — wbea 
every  man  was  with  parfeet  impuni^  aeying,  and 
writing,  and  piUrfishing,  joat  vrimt  he  pleased  of 
the  supposed  plondwer  and  devastator  of  nations 
— would  it  have  been  criminal  in  Kr.  HtMmg* 
hwutlf  to  have  reminded  the  public  that  he  was 
a  native  of  thia  free  land,  eotiUed  to  tbB«ammoa 
proteotioB  of  ber  jnatioe,  and  Ifaii  he  had  a  de- 
fense, in  his  torn,  to  offer  to  them,  the  nntlina  of 
whieh  he  implored  them,  ta  tlw  mcea  time,  to  re- 
oeiva  as  an  antidote  to  thetnliauted  and 
isbed  poisoo  in  eireolatioD  agaiast  him  T  Tbu 
IS,  witboot  odor  or  exaggeration,  the  true  qoes- 
tioo  you  are  to  decide.  For  I  aaeert,  vithoot 
the  haaatd  of  ooatradiction,  that  if  Mr.  Haatiaga 
himself  ooald  have  stood  .patified  or  exeoaed  n 
your  eyes  for  publishing  this  volome  in  hia  own 
defenae,  the  author,  if  he  wrote  it  bona  fide  to  de- 
fend him,  most  aland  equally  ezaoaed  and  joati- 
Sed ;  and  if  the  aatbor  be  JnstiAed,  the  publisher 
can  not  be  criminal,  onteas  you  have  evidetioe  that 
it  was  published  by  him,  with  a  diflerent  spirit 
and  inteatioa  from  those  in  iriiich  it  was  wtitt». 
The  questioD,  therefaie,  is  eorreotly  iriiat  I  joat 
now  stated  ikto  be:  Could  Mr.  &ulimg»  ban 
been  eoedeinaed  to  faiba^ferwritiiif  thia  book? 

Gentkmea,  I  tmaUe  wtdi  indignation,  to  be 
driven  to  pot  aoeh  a  quostian  u  En-  u,t„t  ,r 
gland.  8U1  it  be  endured,  that  a  sub-  <^**-^ 
jeet  of  this  eooatiy  Oesteed  of  briag  anaigned 
and  tried  for  some  single  net  a  ber  otdmaiy 
courts,  vrhere  the  aocueation,  as  soon,  at  least,  as 
it  is  made  pnblie,  is  followed  within  a  few  hoois 
by  the  decision)  may  be  impeached  by  the  Com- 
mons for  the  traoaaotioBS  erf"  tvrenty  years — that 
the  accusation  shall  spread  as  wide  as  the  region 
of  letters — that  the  acoused  shall  stand,  day  after 
day,  and  year  after  year,  as  a  spectacle  before  tbe 
public,  which  abali  be  k^t  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  inflammatioa  against  him ;  yet  that  be 
not,  without  the  severest  penalties,  be  permitted 
to  submit  any  thing  to  the  judgment  of  mankind 
in  bis  drfease  ?  If  this  be  law  (whidi  it  n  fa- 
yon  to-day  to  decide),  moh  amaa  has  ko  tbiai.  1 
That  great  hall,  built  by  our.  &th«a  ibr  Eg^ish 
jostiee,  ia  no  loiter  e  oourt,  hut  an  allar;  and 
an  EngliahnHto,  instead  of  b^ag  judged  in  it  by 
God  and  bjs  oooimT,  is  a  Tiomi  akd  a  sao 
RiriCB  I* 

Yoo  will  omfully  lemeudwr  dmt  I  am  not 


•  In  Ae  next  paragraph  Ur.  Srakine  shows  that 
peealiar  cantioti  which  be  always  maintuaed  in  hia 
boldest  Sights.  He  instantly  ooeaes  back  to  tbe 
rights  of  tbe  Honse.  and  tbe  propriety  with  which 
the  managers  bad  coodoeted.  He  tfaaa  took  eare  to 
impress  his  hearers,  in  lus  most  hnptasiaaed  paaaar 
gea,  with  the  feeling  that  bH  he  said  was  in  At  ex- 
erci*e  of  the  severest  jadguent— diat  be  was  never 
borne  away  ^  mere  emoiian  fa  hia  moat  ferveet  ap- 
peals. This  gave  gieat  weight  to  kiamon^mriiv 
passages. 
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prestmung  to  question  either  the  right  or  da^  of 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  to  impeach ;  nei- 
ther am  i  arraigning  the  propriety  of  their  se- 
leating,  u  they  have  done,  the  most  eztraordina- 
17  persona  for  abiU^  which  the  age  has  prodaoed, 
to  manage  their  impeachment.  Mubh  less  am  I 
eenauring  the  managers  themselves,  charged  irith 
the  oondoct  of  it  before  the  Lords,  who  are  nn- 
doabtedly  bound,  h;  their  daty  to  the  HouBe  and 
to  the  pablio,  to  expatiate  npon  the  oriibea  of  the 
persons  whom  they  had  aoonaed.  None  of  these 
points  are  qaesttoned  by  me,  nor  are  in  this  place' 
BMDiuktiM.  *l°6"^°°^ble.  I  oaly  desire  to  bare 
it  decided  whether,  if  the  Ccmunoos, 
when  national  elpediency  hiqtpens  to  call  in  their 
jodgment  for  an  impeaaluBeot,  shall,  imtead  of 
keeping  it  on  th^  own  recorda,  and  carrying  it 
with  doe  adeanity  to  the  Peen  for  trial,  permit 
it,  without  oeoaore  and  poniduoent,  to  be  sold  like 
a  common  newspaper  in  the  shop  of  my  client, 
so  crowded  with  tiieir  own  members  that  no  plain 
man,  without  privilege  of  Parliament,  oan  hope 
oven  for  a  sight  of  the  Sre  in  the  winter's  day, 
every  man  baying  it,  reading  it,  and  commenting 
npoD  it — the  geatleman  himself  who  is  the  ob- 
ject of  it,  or  his  friend  in  his  absence,  may  not, 
without  stepping  beyond  the  bounds  of  English 
freedom,  pat  a  copy  of  what  is  thus  poblished  into 
his  pocket,  and  send  back  to  the  very  same  shop 
lor  poblication  a  bona  fide,  rational,  able  answer 
((Tit,  in  order  that  the  buie  and  antidote  may 
circulate  together,  and  the  pablio  be  kept  etraiglit 
till  the  day  of  deoimon.  If  you  tbink,  gentlemen, 
that  this  common  daty  of  self-prtservation  to  the 
aooosed  himself,  whwh  natare  writes  as  a  law 
opm  the  hearts  of  even  savages  and  br;ate8,  is 
nevertheless  too  high  a  privilege  to  be  eigt^ed  by 
an  impeached  and  saflfering  Englirimitn ;  or  if 
yoa  think  it  beyond  the  offices  of  hamanity  and 
justice,  when  broaght  home  to  the  hand  of  a 
brother  or  a  friend,  yoa  will  say  so  by  your  ver- 
dict of  guilty;  the  decision  will  then  be  yourt ; 
and  the  consolation  mine,  that  I  have  labored  to 
avert  it.  A  very  small  part  of  the  misery  which 
will  follow  from  it  is  likely  to  Ught  upon  me ; 
the  rest  will  be  divided  ainoi^  ycmn^ott  endyour 
ehtidren. 

Gentlemen,  I  observe  plainly  and  with  infinite 
TnMttsmiioiia  satisfaction,  that  you  are  shocked  and 
oaiDinatiM of  ofieoded  at  mv  even  sunposinir  it 
possible  yod  should  pronoanoe  such 
adetestabie  judgment;  and  that  yon  only  require 
of  me  to  make  otit  to  your  satisfaction,  as  I  prom- 
ised, that  the  real  seope  and  object  of  this  book 
ia  a  ftMw  fide  defense  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  not  a 
oloak  and  cover  fin-  seaodal  on  the  House  of  Com- 
nona.  I  engage  to  do  tlus,  and  I  enga^  for 
nothing  more.  I  shall  make  an  open,  manly  de- 
fense. I  mean  to  torture  no  expressions  from 
their  natonl  coostmctions,  to  dispute  no  innuen- 
does on  the  record,  should  any  of  them  have  a 
fair  ajf^lication;  nor  to  conceal  from  your  notice 
any  unguarded,  intemperate  expressions,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  found  to  oheqaer  the  vigorous 
«nd  animated  career  of'  the  work.  Such  a  con- 
duct might,  by  aooident,  shelter  the  defondant; 
Xx 


but  it  would  be  the  surrender  of  the  very  princi- 
ple on  which  alone  the  liberty  <^  the  £nglidi 
press  can  stand;  and  I  shall  never  defend  any 
man  from  a  temporary  imprisonment  by  the  per- 
manent loss  of  my  own  liberty,  and  the  rain  of 
my  eountry.  I  mean,  therefore,  to  aobmit  to  yoa. 
that  though  you  shontd  find  a  few  lines  in  pf^e 
thirteen  or  twenty-one ;  a  few  more  in  page  fifty- 
one,  and  some  others  in  other  places;  containing 
expressions  bearing  on  the  House  of  Commons, 
even  as  a  body,  iriiich,  if  written  as  independent 
paragraphs  by  themselves,  would  be  indelensible 
libels,  yet,  that  you  have  a  right  to  pass  them 
over  in  judgment,  provided  ibo  snbitaDoe  clearly 
appears  to  be  a  6011a  fide  conolunon,  arising  from 
the  hooegt  iaveatigBtion  of  a  subject  wbteh  ft 
was  lawful  to  Investigate,  and  the  questionable 
ejqnessions,  the  visible  eflouon  of  a  naloos  tem- 
per, engaged  in  an  booomhle  and  legal  pursuit. 
After  this  preparation,  I  am  not  afraid  to  lay  the 
book  in  its  genaine  state  before  you. 

The  pamphlet  begins  thns :  *'  The  House  of 
Commons  has  now  given  its  final  decis-  c«nii>«iiu 
ion  with  regard  to  the  merits  and  de-  f>«*°°- 
merits  of  Mr.  Hastings.  The  Grand  Inquest  of 
England  have  delivered  their  charges,  and  pre- 
ferred their  impeachment ;  their  allegations  are 
referred  to  proof;  and,  from  the  appeal  to  the 
collective  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  nation  in 
the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  kingdom,  the  ques- 
tion cranes  to  be  determined,  whether  Mr.  Hast- 
ings be  guilty  or  not  guilty?" 

Now  if,  immediately  after  what  I  have  joat 
read  to  you — wlueh  is  tbe  first  part  charged  by 
the  information^be  author  had  said,  "Will  ac- 
cusations, built  on  nub  a  baselaas  folnrio,  prepos- 
sess the  public  in  favor  of  the  impeadimeotf 
What  credit  can  we  give  to  mnhij^ed  and  ao- 
oumulated  charges,  when  we  find  that  ih^  orig- 
inate  from  misrepresentation  and  falsehood?" 
every  man  woald  bare  been  justified  in  pro- 
nouncing that  he  was  attacking  the  Ho»i.<e  of 
Commons ;  because  the  groundless  accoMitjons 
mentioned  in  tbe  second  sentence  oonld  have  no 
reference  but  to  the  House  itself  mentioned  t^ 
name  in  the  first  and  only  sentence  which  pre- 
ceded it. 

But,  gentlemen,  to  your  astonishment  1  will 
now  read  what  intervenes  between  these  two 
passages.  From  this  you  will  see,  beyond  a 
possibility  of  doubt,  that  tbe  author  never  meant 
to  calumniate  the  House  of  Commons,  bnt  to 
say  that  the  aocusations  of  Mr.  Hastmgs  befcm 
the  whote  House  grew  out  of  a  Committee  of 
Secrecy  established  some  years  before,  and  was 
afterward  brought  forward  by  the  qileeu  of  pti- 
vate  enemies  and  a  faction  in  the  govermucnt. 
This  will  appear  not  only  from  the  grammatical 
oiHistnictMNi  of  tite  words,  bnt  from  what  is  bet- 
ter than  words,  from  the  meaning  which  a  per- 
son writing  as  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hastings  must  be 
supposed  to  have  intended  to  convey.  Why 
should  such  a  friend  attack  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  Will  any  man  gravely  tell  me  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  a  body,  over  vrished  to 
impeach  Mr.  HaAingt?   Do  we  not  all  know 
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that  they  constantly  bnog  back  Trom  it,  and  hard- 
ly knew  where  tbej  were,  or  what  to  do  when 
they  found  themselves  entangled  with  it  ?  My 
learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General,  is  a  mem- 
ber ctf  this  Assembly :  .perii^ps  he  may  tell  yon 
Inwaad-fay  what  hi  tboogbt  d  it,  utd  Aether  he 
ever  maikod  any  ^iqiouUon  ui  the  nu^ority  of 
the  CoDunons  hostile  to  Hr.  Hasdngs-  But  why 
should  I  diatnn  n^friMkl  by  the  question  7  the 
fact  is  saffioieDtly  notorkmsj  and  wbiU  i  am  go- 
ing to  read  from  the  book  itself— which  is  kft 
ant  in  tbe  information— is  too  plain  for  contro- 
veny. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  impeaob- 
ment,  the  proper  exercise  of  snob  power  is  a 
valuable  privilege  of  the  British  Constitution,  a 
formidable  gnanlian  of  the  pablic  liberty  and 
the  dignity  of  the  nation.  Jlit  only  danger  w, 
that,  frofa  the  injbtence  of  factiot^,  and  the  ave 
which  it  annexed  to  great  tuanes,  thty  may  be 
prompted  to  determine  before  thty  inquire,  and  to 
pronounce  judgment  teithout  examination." 

Hera  is  the  clue  to  tbe  whole  pamphlet.  The 
author  trosts  to,  and  respects,  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
moDs,  but  is  ifiraki  their  mature  and  just  exam- 
ination may  be  disturbed  by  faction.  Now,  does 
be  mean  govemment  by  faction  ?  Does  he  mean 
tbe  majori^  of  tbe  Comrncms  by  fattion  ?  Will 
the  HooB^  which  is  the  proeecotor  here,  saoc- 
tkm  that  ^iplioation  of  the  phrase;  or  will  the 
AtttH-ney  General  admit  the  majority  to  be  the 
tme  innuendo  of  faction  9  I  wish  he  would ;  I 
should  then  have  gained  something  at  least  by 
this  extraordioary  debate.  Bat  I  have  no  ex- 
pectation of  the  sort ;  such  a  ooncessun  would 
be  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  any  prosecntion,  at  a 
time  when  every  thing  is  considered  as  IskCtion 
that  disturbs  the  repose  of  the  minister  in  Par- 
liament. But,  indeed,  gentlemen,  some  things 
are  too  plain  for  argument.  The  author  oeY- 
taioly  means  my  friends,  who,  whatever  qualifi- 
cations may  belong  to  them,  must  be  contented 
vith  the  spoliation  of  faction,  while  they  op- 
pose tbe  minister  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
hot  the  House  having  given  this  meaning  to  the 
phrase  of  faction  for  its  own  purposes,  can  not 
in  decency  change  the  interpretation,  in  order  to 
oonviot  my  client  I  take  that  to  be  beyond  the 
{wivilege  of  Parliament. 

The  same  bearing  upon  indtvidaal  members 
of  tbe  Commons,  and  not  on  ike  Commone  a»  a 
bodgy  is  obvions  throughout.  Thus,  after  saying, 
in  page  ninth,  that  the  East  India  Company  had 
thanked  Mr.  Hastings  for  his  meritorious  serv- 
ices— which  is  tuKjuestionably  tras — he  adds, 
"  that  mankind  would  abide  by  their  deliberate 
decision,  rather  than  by  the  intemperate  asser- 
tion of  a  committee." 

This  he  writes  after  the  impeachment  was 
found  by  the  Commons  at  large.  But  he  takes 
no  account  of  their  proceedings ;  imputing  tbe 
whole  to  the  original  committee — that  is,  the 
Committee  of  Secrecy'' — so  called,  I  suppose,  from 

^  The  Beoret  Conunittaa  and  the  B«lect  Gommit- 
tesfbrinqahii^  into  the  gmeral  mana^emantortbe 
state  of  aflhin  in  India  were  fint  appointed  ia  1781. 


thur  being  tbe  authors  of  twenty  volumes  in  fo- 
lio, which  will  remain  a  secret  to  all  posterity, 
as  nobody  will  ever  read  them.  Tbe  sane  ooo- 
stmction  is  equally  plain  from  what  immediately 
follows:  "Therep(»tofthe  Committee  of  Secrecy 
also  itates  that  the  happiness  of  the  native  inhab- 
itants of  Ijidia  haa  been  dei^dy  a&oted,  di^  ooo- 
fidenoe  in  English  laith  and  lenity  dhaken  and  im^ 
paired,  andtbe  character  of  this  natkn  wantonly 
and  viokedlj  degnded." 

Here,  again,  joa  are  groHif  idaled  the 
(nnisrion  nearly  twen^-one  pages.  For  the 
author,  tboogh  he  is  here  speaking  of  this  com- 
mittee by  name,  which"  brought  fcwward  the 
charges  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  which 
be  contimies  to  do  onward  te  tbe  next  selected 
paragraph,  yet,  arbitrarily  nnkiag  tbe  whole 
context,  he  is  taken  to  be  speaking  to  the  House 
as  a.  body,  when,  in  the  passage  next  charged  by 
the  information,  he  reproaches  the  accuten  of  Mr. 
Hastings ;  althongh,  so  far  is  he  frcm  conader- 
ing  them  as  the  House  of  Commons,  that  in  tbe 
very  same  page  ho  speaks  of  tbe  arti«^es  as  tbe 
cha^rgea  not  even  of  the  committee,  but  of  Mr. 
Bnrke  alone,  the  most  active  and  mtdligent  mem- 
ber of  that  bo^,  having  been  ciienlsted  in  India 
by  a  relation  of  that  gentkmao  :  "The  ehar;gea 

Mr.  Borke  have  been  oatried  to  CslcatCa,  and 
carefully  cironlaMd  in  India." 

Now  if  we  were  ooaddertug  thete  pnsMgcs 
of  the  work  as  oalomniEting  a  body  of  gentlemen, 
many  of  whom  I  must  be  supposed  highly  to  re- 
spect, or  as  reflecting  upon  my~  wortby  friend 
whose  name  I  have  mentioned,  it  would  give  rise 
to  a  totally  different  inquiry,  which  it  is  neither 
my  duty  nor  youn  to  agitate.  Bat  surely,  tbe 
more  that  consideration  obtrudes  itself  upon  as, 
tbe  more  clearly  it  demonstrates  that  the  author's 
whole  direction  was  agaioqt  the  individual  accus- 
ers of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  not  against  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  merely  trusted  to  the  matter 
they  had  collected. 

Although,  from  a  caution  which  my  sitoatioa 
dictates,  as  representing  another,  I  have  thoof^t 
it  my  du^  thos  to  point  out  to  yoa  the  real  in- 
tention of  tbe  anlhor,  as  it  appears  by  tbe  fair 
oonstmoticHi  of  the  work,  yet  I  protest,  that  in  my 
own  apprehension  it  is  very  inmuteiial  wbeUter 
he  speojcs  of  the  eonunittee  or  of  the  House,  pro- 
vided yon  shall  think  the  whole  volome  a  bona 
fide  defense  of  Mr.  llastings-  This  ia  the  great 
point  I  am,  by  all  my  observations,  endeavoring 
to  establish,  and  which,  I  think,  no  man  who  reads 
the  following  short  passages  can  donht  Very  in- 
telligent persons  have,  indeed,  considered  them, 
if  founded  in  facts,  to  render  every  other  ampli- 
ficauon  unnecessary.  The  first  of  them  is  as 
follovra :  "  It  was  known  at  that  tune  that  Mr. 
Hastings  had  not  imly  descended  from  a  pablic 
to  a  private  statim,  but  that  he  was  persecuted 

In  I7B2,  ttie  oonunittcei  having  made  their  reports, 
which  were  exceedingly  voluminous,  Mr.  DuxiBa. 
tiie  cbainnan  of  the  Secret  Committee,  moved  no 
leu  than  one  hnodrsd  and  eleven  resolntions,  and 
aoDofaidod  with  a  eeurare  OB  Ae  eoDdaet  of  Wanen 
Hasdngs. 
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with  accusations  and  impeachments.  Bnt  none 
of  these  tufftring  mittiotu  have  sent  their  com- 
pluntfl  to  this  oonntry ;  not  «  sigh  noi'  a  groan 
has  been  irofted  from  India  to  Britaiu.  On  the 
contrary,  testinuniies  the  moat  hononUe  to  the 
character  and  merit  ot  Mr.  Hastings  have  been 
transmitted  bj  those  very  princes  vhom  be  has 
been  sapposed  to  have  loaded  vith  the  deepest 
isjnries." 

Here,  gentlemen,  'we  most  be  permitted  to 
panse  together  a  little ;  for,  in  examining  wheth- 
er these  pages  were  written  as  an  honest  answer 
to  the  charges  of  the  (^ibimons,  or  as  a  prosti- 
toted  defense  of  a  notoi^aB  criminal,  whom  the 
writer  believed  to  be  guilty,  troth  becomes  ma- 
terial at  every  step.  For  if,  in  any  instance,  he 
be  detected  of  a  wiilfu]  misrepresentation,  he  it 
no  longer  an  object  of  your  attention. 

WiU  the  Attorney  General  prooeed,  then,  to 
detect  the  hypocrisy  of  onr  author,  by 
u^^^  giving  us  somd  details  of  theproo^ 
iMarrmn.  vhioh  these  persooal  eDOtmities 
have  been  established,  and  which  the  writer  most 
be  sapposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with  ?  I 
aik  this  as  the  defender  of  Mr.  Stookdale,  not  of 
Mr.  Hasting?,  with  whom  I  have  no  concern.  I 
am  sorry,  indeed,  to  be  so  often  obliged  to  repeat 
this  protest  j  but  I  really  feel  m3rself  embarrassed 
with  those  repeated  coiaoidences  defense  which 
thicken  on  me  as  I  advance,  and  which  were,  no 
doabt,  overlooked  by  the  Commons  when  they  di- 
rected this  interlocutory  inquiry  into  his  conduct. 
I  tisk,  then,  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Stockdale,  wheth- 
er, when  a  great  state  criminal  is  brought  for 
justice  at  an  immense  expense  to  the  public, 
accused  of  the  most  oppressive  cruelties,  and 
charged  with  the  robbery  of  princes  and  the  de- 
stroction  ctf  nations,  it  is  not  open  to  any  one  to 
■ak,  Who  are  his  aconsers  f  What  are  the  soar- 
ces  and  the  authorities  of  those  ahookmg  com- 
plaints 7  Where  are  the  embassadors  or  memo- 
rials of  those  princes  whose  revenues  he  has 
jdandered  ?  Where  are  the  witnesses  for  those 
unhappy  men  in  whose  persons  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity have  been  violated  f  How  deeply  buried 
is  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  that  it  does  not  rise 
np  in  retributive  judgment  to  coofcmid  the  guilty  I 
These,  surely,  are  questions  which,  wlien  a  fel- 
low-citizen is  upon  a  long,  painfol,  and  expensive 
trial,  humanity  has  a  right  to  propose ;  which  the 
plain  sense  of  the  most  unlettered  man  may  be 
expected  to  dictate,  and  which  all  history  must 
provoke  from  the  more  enlightened.  When  Cic- 
BRO  impeached  Vebses"  before  the  great  tribu- 
nal of  Rome,  of  similar  cruelties  and  depredations 
in  htr  provinoas,  the  Roman  pei^Ie  were  not  left 
to  sneh  inqniries.  All  Sicily  mrnmnded  the  Fo- 
raro,  demanding  jostice  upon  her  plunderer  and 

*  Venei,  as  pnetor  and  goveraor  or  Sicily,  was 
pulty  of  inch  extmtion  and  oppreiaioD,  that  the 
Hiciliau  petals  brooght  an  accosation  agahut  him 
In  the  Senate,  and  Cicero  cood acted  the  impeach- 
ment. Vetres  was  defended  b^  Horteniina,  the 
celebrated  Roman  orator ;  bu^  aware  of  the  Justice 
of  the  aeeoiation;  he  left  Rome  withoet  waitbg  the 
result 


spoiler,  with  tears  and  imprecations.  It  was  not 
by  the  doqnence  of  the  orator,  bat  by  the  cries 
and  tears  of  the  misereMa,  tbu  Cieero  prevailed 
in  that  illnstrioaa  cause.  Terree  fled  fnm  the 
oaths  of  his  aoomen  and  Aeir  witnoties,  and  not 
from  the  mnoeof  Tirily.  To  preserve  the  fiune 
ofhisaloqiwnee,  heoompoiedhiaflve  oeMnatad 
speeches,  but  they  were  Derer  deUvered  against 
the  orirainal,  beeaose  he  had  fled  from  the  city, 
appalled  with  the  sight  of  the  persecuted  and  the 
oppressed.  It  may  be  said  that  the  cases  of  Sic- 
ily and  India  are  widely  difierent ;  pei^aps  they 
may  be ;  whether  they  are  or  net,  is  foreign  to 
my  purpose.  I  am  not  bound  to  deny  the  possi- 
bility of  answers  to  snch  qaestioas ;  I  am  only 
vindicating  the  right  to  atk  (Am.' 

Gentlemen,  the  author,  in  the  other  passage 
which  I  marked  oat  to  yonr  attention,  goes  on 
thus  :  "  Lord  CtmiwalUs  and  Sir  John  Maopher- 
son,  his  enccaasors  in  office,  have  given  the  same 
volantary  tribute  of  apjwobation  to  his  measures 
aaGofenoor  General  of  India.  A  lener  from  the 
former,  dated  the  10th  of  August,  1786,  gives 
the  following  aooonnt  of  onr  dominions  in  Asia: 
'  The  native  faihnbftanla  of  tiiis  kingdom  are  the 
bapfnest  and  beM  protected  snbjeota  in  India ;  onr 
native  alliee  and  tributaries  confide  in  our  pro- 
tection ;  the  Doontry  powers  are  aspiring  to  the 
friendship  of  the  English ;  and  from  the  King  of 
Tidore,  toward  New  Guinea,  to  Timur  Shah,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  there  is  not  a  state  that 
has  not  laUly  given  us  proob  of  confidence  and 
respect.' " 

Still  pursuing  the  same  test  of  ginoeri^,  let  as 
examine  this  defensive  allegation. 

Will  the  Attorney  General  say  that  be  does 
not  believe  sack  a  letter  from  Lord  Comwallis 
ever  existed  ?  No :  for  he  knows  that  it  is  as 
anflientio  as  any  dooument  from  India  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons.  What,  then, 
is  the  letter  ?  "  The  nUive  inhaUtams  of  this 
kingdom,  says  Lord  Comwallis  (writing  from  the 
very  spot),  are  the  happiest  and  best  prateoted 
subjects  in  India,"  &o.,  &o.,  4cc.  The  iidiabitante 
of  thh  kingdom  I  Of  tthat  ku^dom  7  Of  the 
very  kingdom  which  Mr.  Hastings  has  just  re- 
turned from  governing  for  thirteen  years,  and  for 
the  misgovernment  and  desolation  of  which  he 
stands  every  day  as  a  criminal,  or  rather  as  a 
spectacle,  Iwfore  us.  This  is  matter  for  serious 
reflection,  and  fully  entitles  the  author  to  put  the 
question  which  immediately  follows :  "  Does  this 
au^ntio  account  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Hastings,  and  of  the  state  of  India,  correspond 
with  the  gloomy  picture  of  despotim  and  despair 
drawn  by  the  Cmnmitte*  af  Stertti/ 

Had  that  jncture  been  even  drawn  by  the 
House  of  Commons  itself,  he  would  havo  been 

*  This  pasiaga  was  probably  lug^eated  by  one  in 
Ur.  Sheridan's  speflch  on  the  Begum  Ghai^  (psgo 
409),  where  be  is  showing  the  difflcnltiea  under 
which  the  Hsnagers  labored  in  pncaring  Iheb- evi- 
dence. Nothingcoaldbehapriertfmnlfr.lTskine^s 
application  of  the  ease  of  Verree  to  ilhutrmte  Uie 
point^-ootbing  more  vivid  than  his  pietara  of  the 
scene. 
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fully  justified  In  asking  thb  qneatim ;  bat  yon 
observe  it  has  no  beuing  on  it ;  the  last  vords  not 
only  entirely  destroy  that  interpretation,  but  also 
the'meantng  of  the  rery  next  passive,  which  is 
selected  by  the  infon»ati<Hi  as  oriminal,  namely, 
"  What  credit  can  we  give  to  multiplied  and  ac- 
cumulated charges,  when  we  find  that  they  orig- 
inate from  no  tare  presentation  and  feJaehood?" 

Thin  passage,  which  is  charged  as  a  libel  on 
the  Commons,  when  thos  compared  with  its  im- 
mediate antecedent,  can  bear  but  one  constmc- 
tion.  It  is  impossible  to  contend  that  it  charges 
misrepresentatitn  on  the  House  that  found  the 
impeachment,  but  upon  the  Committee  of  Secre- 
cy ^ost  before  adverted  to,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  selected  the  matter,  and  Iwonght  it  before 
the  whole  House  for  judgment. 

I  do  not  mean,  as  I  have  often  told  yon,  to  vin- 
dicate any  calumny  on  that  hcmmble  oommittee, 
or  upon  any  indiv^nal  oi  it,  any  mors  than  npon 
the  Commons  at  large;  but  thb  nznmwT  w 

»OT  CHaRQID  By  TBIS  INroRlIATlON  WITH  ANY 
SVCB  OFFBHSBS. 

Lot  me  -here  pause  once  more  to  ask  yoa, 
whether  the  book  in.  its  geaaina  state,  as  for  as 
we  have  advanced  in  it,  makes  the  same  impres- 
sion on  your  minds  now  as  when  it  was  first  read 
to  yon  in  detached  passages ;  and  whether,  if  I 
were  to  tear  off  the  first  part  of  it  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  and  give  it  to  yoa  as  an  entire  work, 
the  first  and  last  passages,  which  have  been  se- 
lected as  libels  on  the  Commons,  woald  now  ap- 
pear to  be  so,  when  blended  with  the  interjaoent 
parts?  I  do  notask  yoor  answer;  I  shall  have 
it  in  year  verdict.  The  question  is  only  pat  to 
direot  your  attentioo  in  pnrsoing  the  remainder 
of  the  volume  to  this  main  point — Ib  it  ah  hom- 
B8T,  SSRI008  VEFHKSB  ?  For  this  pofpoM,  and 
aa  an  example  for  all  others,  I  will  read  the  ao- 
th(H''s  entire  answer  to  the  first  article  ot  charge 
concerning  Cheyte  Sing,  the  Zemindar  of  Bena- 
res, and  leave  it  to  your  impartial  judgments  to 
determine  whether  it  be  a  mere  cloak  and  cover 
for  the  slander  imputed  by  the  information  to  the 
concluding  sentence  of  it,  which  is  the  only  part 
attacked  ;  or  whether,  on  the  oootrary,  that  con- 
clusion itself^  when  embodied  with  what  goes 
before  it,  does  not  stand  explained  and  justified  ? 

"  The  first  article  of  impeachment,"  continoes 
Ctmal  out  anthor,  "is  concerning  Cheyte 
cbqus^  Sing,  the  Zemindar  of  Benares.  Bul- 
wart  Sing,  the  lather  of  this  Riyafa,  was  merely  an 
ammly  or  fiumer  and  collector  at  the  revenues  for 
Siyab  ol  Dowlah,  Nabob  of  Oude,  and  Viaier  of 
the  Mogul  empire.  When,  on  the  decease  of  bis 
&ther,  Cheytfl  Siag  was  confirmed  in  the  office 
of  collector  for  the  Vizier,  he  paid  .^£200,000  as 
a  gift,  or  nnzzeraoah.  and  an  additinal  rent  (rf 
«e30,000  per  annam." 

"  As  the  father  was  »o  more  than  an  awntl 
[agent],  the  son  snoceeded  only  to  his  rights  and 
pretensions.  But  by  a  sunnud  [decree]  granted 
to  him  by  the  Nabob  Sujah  Dowlah  in  Septem- 
ber, 1773,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, he  acquired  a  legal  title  to  property  in  the 
land,  and  was  raised  from  the  office  of  aumil  to 


the  ranl^of  Zemindar.  About  fimr  jean  aifcei 
the  death  of  Bnlwart  Sing,  the  Governor  General 
and  council  of  Bengal  obtained  the  sovereignty 
paramount  of  the  province  of  Benares.  On  tbe 
transfer  of  this  sovereignty  the  governor  and 
council  proposed  a  new  grant  to  Cheyte  Sing, 
confirming  his  former  privileges,  and  conferrins 
upon  him  the  addition  of  the  sovereign  rights  of 
tbe  Mint,  and  the  powers  of  criminal  justice  with 
regard  to  life  and  death.  He  was  then  vecog:- 
nized  by  the  Company  as  one  of  their  Zemindars : 
a  tributary  subject,  or  feudatory  vassal,  of  the 
British  empire  in  Hindostan.  The  feudal  system, 
which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
our  Gothic  ancestors,  has  always  prevailed  in  the 
East.  In  every  description  of  that  form  at 
emment,  notwithstanding,  accidental  TaxiaUons, 
there  are  two  associations  exprcaeed  «■  ander- 
stood;  one  for  internal  security,  tbe  other  for  ex 
temal  defense.  The  King  or  Nabob  confers  pro- 
tection on  tbe  feudatory  baron  as  tribntaxy  prince, 
on  condition  of  an  annual  revenoe  in  the  time  of 
peace,  and  of  military  service,  partly  commota- 
ble  for  money,  in  the  time  of  war.  The  feudal 
incidenta  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  tbe  fine 
paid  to  the  superior  on  marriagt,  leardship,  reHef^ 
&c.,  correspond  to  the  annual  tribute  in  Asia. 
Military  service  in  war,  and  extraordinary  aids 
in  the  event  of  extraordinaiy  emergencies,  were 
common  to  both." 

"  When  the  Govemw  General  qf  Bengal,  in 
1778,  made  an  extraordinary  demand  on  ibe 
Zemindar  of  Benares  for  five  lacks  of  rupees, 
the  British  empire,  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
was  surronnded  with  enemies  which  threatened 
its  destruction.  In  1779,  a  general  confedetxcy 
was  famed  among  the  great  powers  of  Hindos- 
tan for  the  expolsion  of  the  Englbh  from  their 
Asiatic  dominions.  At  this  crisis  tbe  expeclatica 
of  a  French  armament  augmented  the  general  ca- 
lamities of  Uie  ooantry.  Mr.  Hastings  is  charged 
by  the  committee  with  making  his  first  deniaod 
under  the  false  pretense  that  hostilities  had  com- 
menced with  France.  Such  an  insidious  attempt 
to  pervert  a  meritorious  action  into  a  crime  is 
new,  even  in  tbe  history  of  impeachments.  On 
the  7lh  of  July,  1778,  Mr.  Hastings  received 
private  inteiiigence  from  an  English  merchant 
at  Cairo,  that  war  hod  been  declared  by  Great 
Britain  on  the  23d  of  March,  and  by  Franco  on 
the  30th  of  April.  Upon  tbts  intelligence,  con- 
sidered aa  aathentio,  it  was  detennin^  to  attack 
all  the  French  settlements  in  India.  The  infi>nm- 
atum  was  afterward  foond  to  be  premature ;  bat 
in  the  latter  end  of  Aogust  asecret  dispatch  was 
received  from  England,  authorizir^  and  ^point- 
ing Mr.  Hastings  to  take  the  measures  which  be 
had  already  adopted  in  the  preceding  month. 
The  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control  have 
expressed  th^r  approbation  of  this  irsosactioo 
by  liberally  rewarding  Mr.  Baldwyn,  the  mer> 
chant,  for  sending  the  earliest  intelligence  he 
could  procure  to  Bengal.  It  was  two  days  sfier 
Mr,  Hastings^s  information  of  the  French  war, 
that  he  formed  the  rcsoluticm  of  exacting  the 
five  lacks  of  rupees  from  Cheyte  Sing,  and  would 
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have  mtide  similar  oxacttoos  from  alt  the  deprad- 
encies  of  tbe  company  in  India,  had  they  been 
in  the  same  circumstances.  The  faot  is,  that 
tbe  great  Zemindars  of  Bengal  pay  as  mnch  to 
goremment  as  ^eir  lands  can  afford.  Cbeyte 
Sing's  Qolleotions  were  above  fifty  lacks,  an<l  his 
rent  not  twenty-four." 

*'  The  right  of  calling  for  extraordinary  aids 
and  military  service  in  times  of  danger  being 
universally  established  in  India,  as  it  was  form- 
erly in  Earope  daring  the  feudal  times,  tbe  sub- 
sequent conduct  of  Mr.  Hastings  is  explained 
and  vindicated.  The  Governor  Genei«l  and 
Council  of  Bengal  having  made  a  demand,  upon 
a  tributary  Zeraindfu:  for  three  snoceBsive  years, 
and  that  demand  having  been  resisted  by  their 
vassa),  they  are  justified  in  his  punishment.  The 
necessities  of  the  company,  in  consequence  of 
the  critical  situation  of  their  affairs  in  1781, 
calling  for  a  high  fine — the  ability  of  the  Ze- 
mindar, who  possessed  near  two  crores  of  ru- 
pees in  money  and  jewels,  to  pay  the  sum  i«- 
qoired-— lus  backwardness  to  comply  wiA  the 
demands  of  his  superiors — his  disaffaetkm  to  the 
English  interest,  and  desire  of  -  reroU,  which 
even  then  began  to  appear,  and  were  afterward 
conapkmous,  fully  justify  Mr.  Hastings  in  every 
aobsequent  step  <^  his  oondoct.  In  the  whole 
of  his  proceedings,  it  is  manifest  that  he  had  not 
nrhf  formed  a  design  hostile  to  the  Zemindar, 
but  was  regulated  by  events  which  he  could 
neither  foresee  nor  control.  When  the  necessa- 
ry measores  which  he  had  taken  for  supporting 
the  authority  of  the  company,  by  punishing  a 
refractory  vassal,  were  thwarted  and  defeated 
by  the  barbarous  massacre  of  the  British  troops, 
and  the  rebellion  of  Cheytc  Sing,  the  appe^  was 
made  to  arms,  an  unavoidable  revolution  took 
place  in  Benares,  and  the  Zemindar  became  the 
author  of  his  own  destruction." 

Here  follow&'the  concluding  passage,  which 
is  arraigned  by  the  information ; 
-  *'  Th^  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  aa 
this  eharge  against  Mr.  Hastii^s  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  to  be  mot  with  in  the  annals  of 
Parliament.  Tbe  minister,  who  was  followed 
by  the  majwity,  vindicated  him  in  every  thing 
that  he  had  done,  and  folind  him  blamable  only  for 
what  he  intended  to  do ;  justified  every  step  of 
his  conduct,  and  only  criminated  his  proposed 
intention  of  converting  the  crimes  of  the  Zemin- 
dar to  the  benefit  of  the  state,  by  a  fine  of  fifty 
lacks  of  rupees.  An  impeachment  of  error  in 
judgment  with  regard  to  the  qiuMtum  of  a  fine, 
and  for  an  intention  that  never  was  executed, 
and  never  known  to  tbe  offending  party,  charac- 
terizes a  tribunal  of  inq%a»itum  rather  than  a 
court  of  Parliament." 

Gentlemen,  I  am  rtedy  to  admit  that  this  sen- 
timent might  have  been  expressed  in  language 
more  reserved  and  guarded ;  but  you  wiU  look 
to  the  sentiment  itself,  rather  than  to  its  drera — 
to  tbe  mind  of  the  writer,  and  not  to  die  blont- 
nesa  with  which  he  may  happen  to  express  it. 
It  is  obvioudy  the  hngnage  of  a  warm  man,  en- 
gaged in  tfaa  bcMMt  dei&m  at  his  fUead,  and 


who  is  brought  to  what  he  thinks  a  just  com^lu- 
sion  in  argument,  which,  perhaps,  becomes  offens- 
ive in  proportion  to  its  truth.  Truth  is  iindoubc- 
edly  no  warrant  for  waiting  what  is  reproachful 
of  any  private  man.  If  a  member  of  society  lives 
within  the  law,  then,  if  he  offends,  it  is  against 
God  alone,  and  man  has  iwthing  to  do  with  him ; 
and  if  he  transgress  the  laws,  tbe  libeler  shontd 
arraign  him  befbre  them,  instead  of  presuming  to 
try  him  himself.  But  as  to  writings  on  general 
tubjecU,  which  are  not  charg^  as  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  individuals,  but  as  of  a  se- 
ditions tendency,  it  is  tar  otherwise.  When,  in 
the  progress  ei^r  of  legislation  or  of  high  na- 
tional jostice  in  Parliament,  they  who  are  amen- 
able to  no  law  are  supposed  to  have  adopted, 
through  mistake  or  error,  a  principle  which,  if 
drawn  into  precedent,  might  be  dangerous  to  the 
public,  X  duQl  not  admjt  it  to  be  a  libel  in  the 
course  of  a  legal  and  bona  fide  publication,  to 
state  that  mch  a  principle  had  in  fact  bieen 
adopted.  The  people  of  England  are  not  to  be 
kept  in  the  iaA  touching  the  proceedings  of 
their  own  representatives.  Let  us,  therefore, 
coolly  examine  tlus  supposed  offense,  and  see 
what  it  amonnta  to. 

First,  was  not  the  conduct  <^  the  r^ht  honor- 
able gentleman,  whose  name  is  here  mentioned, 
exactly  what  it  is  represented  ?  WiU  the  At- 
torney General,  who  was  present  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  say  that  it  was  not  ?  Did  not  the 
minister  vindicate  Mr.  Hastings  in  what  he  had 
done,^"  and  was  not  bis  consent  to  that  article  of 
the  impeachment  founded  on  the  intention  only 
of  levying  a  fine  on  the  Zemindar  for  tht  service 
of  the  state,  beyond  the  quantum  which  he,  the 
minister,  thought  reasonable  ?  What  else  is  this 
but  an  impeachment  of  error  in  judgment  in  the 
quantum  of  a  fine? 

So  mooh  for  tbe  first  part  ol  tbe  sentence, 
which,  regarding  Mr,  Pitt  only,  is  foreign  to  our 
parpose.  And  as  to  the  last  part  of  it,  vrtueh 
imputes  xha  senlimenta  of  the  minister  to  tbe 
majority  that  foUowed  him  with  ^ir  votes  on 
the  qnestion,  that  appears  to  me  to  be  giving 
handsome  credit  to  the  majority  for  having  vot- 
ed from  conviction,  and  not  from  courtesy  to  the 
minister.  To  have  suf^xised  otberwise,  I  dare 
not  say,  would  have  been  a  more  natural  libel, 
but  it  would  certainly  have  been  a  greater  one. 
The  som  and  sabstuice,  therefore,  of  the  para- 
graph is  only  this — diat  an  impeachment  for  an 
error  in  judgment  is  not  consistent  with  tbe  the- 
ory or  the  practice  of  the  English  government. 
So  say  I.  I  say,  without  reserve,  speaking  mere- 
ly in  the  al)5tract,  and  not  meaning  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hastings's  caose,  that  an 
impeachment  for  an  error  in  judgment  is  contra- 
ry to  the  whole  spirit  of  Englidi  crbninal  justice, 
which,  though  not  binding  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, ought  to  be  a  guide  to  its  proceedings.  I 
say  that  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction  of  impeach- 

"  Mr.  Pitt  expressed  his  opinion  thal^  admittuig 
Hm  ri^  ot  Ur.  Haatingi  to  tax  Oia  Zemindar,  Us 
general  condoct  in  die  basinesi  had  been  omieees- 
sarOf  severe. 
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ment  ought  nerer  to  be  assumed  to  expose  error 
or  to  soou^  muTortaoe,  but  to  bold  up  &  terri- 
ble exBinple  to  eorruptioo  and  inilftU  abase  of 
autbority  by  extra  legal  pains.  If  publio  men 
are  alwa^  punished  with  due  severity  when  tb^ 
source  of  tbeir  nusconduct  appears  to  have  been 
selflsbly  corrupt  and  criminal,  the  public  can 
never  aufler  when  tbeir  errm  are  treated  with 
gentleness.  From  snch  protection  to  the  mag- 
istrate, no  man  can  tbink  lightly  of  the  charge 
of  magistracy  itself^  when  he  sees,  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  saving  judgment,  that  the  only  title 
to  it  is  an  honest  and  zealous  intention.  If  at 
this  moment,  geoUemeii,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
in  the  whole  oonrsa  of  our  history,  the  feoplt  of 
Englaad  were  to  call  upm  erei^Mnan  in  this  im- 
peaching HooBB  of  CanmODs  who  had  given  bis 
voice  oa<pub]io  questioos,  or  acted  in  andiority, 
civil  or  Dtililary,  to  answer  for  the  isBues  atom 
Oonaciis  and  oar  ware,  and  if  honest  single  in- 
tentions for  the  public  service  were  refwed  as 
answers  to  impeachments,  we  should  have  many 
relations  to  mourn  for,  and  niany  friends  to  de- 
plore. For  my  own  part,  gentlemen,  I  feel,  I 
hope,  for  my  country  as  much  as  any  man  that 
inhabits  it ;  but  I  would  rather  see  it  IsU,  and  be 
bnried  in  its  ruins,  than  lend,  my  voice  to  wound 
any  minister,  or  other  responsible  person,  bow> 
ever  unfcntunate,  who  had  fairly  followed  the 
lights  of  his  understanding  and  the  dictates  of  his 
Gonsoienoe  for  their  preservation. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  no  theory  of  mice ;  it  is 
the  language  of  English  law,  and  the  protection 
which  it  affiwds  to  every  man  in  office,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  trust  of  government.  In 
Do  ooe  instance  that  can  be  named,  fueign  or 
domestic,  did  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ever  in- 
terpose  its  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  by  inform- 
ation, against  any  magistrate  for  the  widest  de. 
parture  from  the  rale  of  his  duty,  witfaoot  tiu 
plainttt  and  cUareat  proof  of  corruption.  To 
eveiy  such  application,  not  so  supported,  the  con- 
stant answer  has  been,  Go  to  a  grand  jury  with 
your  complaint  God  forbid  that  a  magistrate 
should  suffer  from  an  error  in  judgment,  if  his 
purpose  was  honestly  to  discharge  hU  trust.  We 
can  not  stop  the  ordinary  course  of  justice ;  but 
wherever  the  court  has  a  discretion,  snch  a  mag- 
istrate is  entitled  to  iu  protection.  I  appeal  to 
the  noble  judge,  and  to  every  man  who  hears  me, 
for  the  truth  and  universidity  of  this  position. 
And  it  would  be  a  strange  solecism,  indeed,  to 
assert  that,  in  a  case  where  the  supreme  coort 
of  oruninal  jnsMoe  in  the  nation  would  refuse  to 
inlerpoM  an  extnundinary  thongfa  a  legal  juria- 
diotioii,  on  the  prinoiplB  thtt  the  ordinary  eate- 
ontion  ofdiekwv  should  never  be  exceeded,  but 
for  the  pimiiAinent  of  malignant  guilt,  the  Com- 
mona,  in  their  bi^er  eapacity,  growing  oat  cS 
the  same  Constitution,  should  reject  that  princi- 
ple, and  stretch  them  still  farther  by  a  jurisdic- 
tion still  more  eecentric.  Many  impeachments 
have  taken  place,  because  the  law  coiiid  not  ade- 
quately punish  the  objects  ctf  them ;  but  who  ever 
heard  of  one  being  set  on  foot  because  the  law, 
^ptu  principle,  wmU  not  punish  them  7  Many 


impeaohmentt  have  been  adopted  fbraUgAcr  ex- 
ample  than  a  prosecntioo  in  the  ordinaiy  courts, 
but  sorely  never  for  a  different  example.  The 
matter,  therefore,  in  the  oflensive  paragraph  is 
not  only  an  indisputable  truth,  liat  a  troth  in 
the  propagatioD  of  which  we  ve  all  dee^y  oon- 
cemed. 

Whether  Mr.  Bastings,  in  the  particular  in- 
stance, acted  from  corruption  or  from  zeal  for  his 
employers,  is  what  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  ;  it 
is  to  be  decided  in  judgment ;  my  duty  stops  with 
wishing  him,  as  I  do,  an  honorable  deliveranoe- 
Whetber  the  minister  or  the  Commons  meant  to 
found  this  artiole  of  thf  impeaobmoit  od  mtm 
error,  without  corra[rtion,  is  likewiM  Ibragii  to 
tbe  parpoee.  The  author  cooU  (wly  judge  fian 
what  was  said  and  done  on  the  ooeasion.  He 
cnly  sooght  to  guard  the  prinei[4e,  iriiieh  ia  a 
eommon  interest,  and  the  rights  ot  Mr.  HasUoga 
under  it.  He  waa,  Ibereforo,  justified  in  pobUriw 
ing  that  an  impeaehment,  founded  in  enror  in 
judgment,  was,  to  all  intents  and  parpoaaa,  ille- 
gal, anoonstitutiiMial,  and  unjust. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  now  time  for  as  to  retnm  again 
to  the  work  under  examination.  The  author  hav- 
ing discussed  the  whole  of  tbe  first  article  througfa 
so  many  pages,  without  even  the  imputatjiHi  of  an 
incorrect  or  intempente  expression,  except  in  tbe 
concluding  passage  (the  meaning  of  which  I  trust 
I  have  explained) ,  goes  on  with  tbe  same  earnest 
disposition  to  the  discussion  of  tbe  second  charge 
respecting  the  princesses  of  Onds,  which  occupies 
Hghtten  pages,  not  one  pliable  of  which  the  At- 
torney General  has  read,  and  on  which  there  is  not 
even  a  glanoe  at  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
whole  5  this  answer  is,  indeed,  no  for  irom  b^ 
ing  a  mere  ekmk  for  ibe  imrodnotion  ut  slander, 
that  I  aver  it  to  be  one  oi  tha  moat  inaateilj 
pieces  of  writing  I  ever  read  in  my  Ufo.  Frtn 
thence  be  goeaon  to  the  charge  of  eontraets  and 
salaries,  which  occupies  Jivt  pages  more,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  glance  at  the  House  of  Commons,  nor 
a  word  read  by  tbe  Attorney  General.  He  aft- 
erward defends  Mr  Ibutings  agmnst  tbe  obargee 
respecting  the  opium  contracts.  Not  a  glance  at 
the  House  of  Commons ;  not  a  word  by  tbe  Attor- 
ney General.  And,  in  short,  in  this  manner  be 
goes  on  with  the  oUiers,  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

Now,  is  it  possible  for  any  human  being  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man,  having  no  other  intention  than  to 
vilify  the  House  <^  Commons  (as  this  infnmatioa 
charges},  should  yet  keep  his  mind  thus  fixed  and 
aettl^  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  upon  the  seriow 
merits  of  Mr.  Hastings's  defense,  withwtt  ev«r 
strayii^  into  matter  even  qnestionaUe,  exoept  in 
tbe  two  or  three  selected  parts  out  of  two  or 
three  hundred  pagesT  This  is  n  fivbearaaee 
which  could  not  have  existed,  if  cahoni^  and 
detraction  had  been  the  malignant  oigeeti  vriiich 
led  him  to  tbe  inquiiy  and  publication.  He 
whole  fallacy,  therefore,  arises  from  holding  op 
to  view  a  few  detached  passages,  and  carefollj 
concealing  the  general  tenta:  of  tbe  book. 

Having  now  finished  most,  if  not  all  of  these 
eriticttl  obeervations,  which  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  make  upoiL  this  onfoir  mode  of  prosecation,  it  is 
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bat  a  tnbnto  of  oommon  jtuttoe  to  the  Attornej 
General  (and  whicb  my  peraonal  regaid  for  hiin 
mkai  it  more  pleasant  to  pay),  that  none  of  my 
oommentaries  refleot  in  the  most  distant  manner 
npcm  him ;  nor  opon  the  Solicttor  fw  the  Crown, 
who  sits  near  me,  who  is  a  person  ct  the  most 
eoneot  hraior ;  far  from  it.  IThe  Atuoney  Gen- 
eral having  orders  to  proseoute,  io  conaeqoenoe 
ot  the  address  the  House  to  his  Majes^,  had 
no  ohoioe  in  the  mode — no  means  at  aU  of  keep- 
ing the  proseontoTS  before  you  in  oounlenance,  but 
by  the  coarse  wliich  has  been  porsued.  Bat  so 
fu  has  he  been  bom  enlisting  into  the  oaase  those 
prejndioes,  which  it  is  not  diffioolt  to  slide  into  a 
bosiness  originating  from  such  exalted  authority, 
be  has  honorably  guarded  you  against  them; 
pressing,  indeed,  severoly  upon  my  client  with 
the  weight  of  his  ability,  but  not  with  the  glare 
and  trappings  of  Us  high  office. 

Omdemen,  I  wish  diat  my  itiength  would  en- 
able me  to  ooDvinoe  yoa  at  the  andur's  single- 
oesB  of  intendoo,  ana  of  the  merit  and  alnli^  of 
his  work,  by  reading  the  wfadle  that  remains  of 
it.  But  my  Toioe  is  ahready  nearly  exhausted ; 
1  am  sorry  my  client  ahoold  be  a  sufierer  by  my 
infirmity.  One  passage,  however,  is  too  striking 
and  important  to  be  puMd  over ;  the  rest  I  faost 
trnst  to  yow  prirate  examination.  The  aothor 
having  ^soossed  all  the  oharges,  artiole  by  arti- 
cle, sums  them  all  up  with  this  Btriking  appeal  to 
his  readers : 

"  The  aotbentio  statemmt  of  facts  which  hss 
been  given,  and  the  arguments  which  have  been 
emplt^ed,  are,  I  think,  sufficient  to  vindioate  the 
ohu^ter  and  ooaduot  of  Mr.  Hastings,  even  on 
the  maxims  of  European  policy.  When  he  was 
appointed  Govenior  General  Bengal,  be  wia 
invested  with  a  diseretiottary  power  to  promote 
die  interuta  of  the  India  Compaoy,  and  of  the 
Britiab  empire  in  that  qnarter  of  the  globe.  The 
general  inatmotions  sent  to  him  from  his  constit- 
uents were,  '  Ihat  in  aU  your  dHAeratunt  and 
rtiolutiona^  yo»  make  the  aafettf  and  prorperih/ 
of  Bengal  your  prineiptU  object,  and  fix  your  at- 
tention on  the  $eet$rity  of  t\*  pomttiom  and  rev- 
entteu  of  the  eompawy.'  His  superior  genias 
sometimes  acted  in  the  spirit,  rather  than  com- 
plied with  the  letter  of  the  law ;  but  he  disohai^ed 
the  trust,  and  preserved  the  empire  committed  to 
his  care,  in  the  same  way,  and  with  greater 
sfdendor  and  success  than  any  of  his  predecessfNm 
in  office ;  his  departure  frtm  India  was  marked 
with  the  lamentations  of  the  natives  and  the  grat- 
itude of  his  oonntrymen ;  and,  on  hia  ntnm  to 
England,  be  received  the  oordial  oongratulatioas 
itf  that  anmerooB  uid  raapeotaUe  aooiety,  lAoae 
interests  be  bad  promoted,  and  whose  dondnions 
Iw  had  protected  and  extended." 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury — if  this  be  a  willfally 
OaBtfniiMkBM  &lse  accoufltof  the  instructions  glv- 
oTiir.  iiMtiiip.  g„  to  Mr.  Hastings  for  his  govern- 
ment, and  of  his  conduct  under  them,  the  antbor 
and  publisher  of  this  defense  deaenres  the  sever- 
est punishment,  for  a  mercenary  imposition  on 
the  public.  But  if  it  be  true  that  he  was  direct- 
ed to  make  the  »afety  and  proipmty  of  Bengal 


the  flrat  of  At*  atttnttm,  and  thaX,  imder 
his  adminiatratioa,  it  has  been  safe  and  proqw- 
oos;  ifit  be  true  that  the  security  and  ixeserva- 
tion  of  oar  posseanona  and  TeveBuea  in  Ama  were 
marked  out  to  him  as  the  great  leading  prinoifde 
of  his  government,  and  that  thoae  possessions  and 
revenues,  amid  unexampled  dangers,  have  been 
secured  and  preserved ;  then  a  questioo  may  bo 
nnaoconntably  mixed  with  yoor  omsidnation, 
ranch  beyond  the  consequence  of  the  present 
proeecution,  involving,  perhaps,  the  merit  of  the 
impeachment  itself  which  gave  it  birth — a  qnes< 
tiou  which  the  Commons,  as  prosecutora  of  Mr- 
Hastings,  should,  in  com  moo  prudence,  have 
avoided ;  unless,  regretting  the  unwieldy  length 
of  their  proceedings  against  him,  they  wish  to  af- 
ford him  the  opportunity  of  thu  strange  anoma- 
lous defense.  For,  ■Ithough  I  am  neitbar  his 
cooQse),  nor  denre  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
his  guilt  or  innocence ;  yet,  in  the  collateral  ia- 
fense  of  my  client,  I  am  driven  to  state  nutter 
which  may  be  oonsidered  by  many  aa  hoatOe  to 
the  impeachment.  For  if  onr  dependencies  have 
been  secured,  and  their  interests  promoted,  I  am 
driven,  in  the  defense  of  my  dient,  to  remark,  that 
it  is  mad  and  preposterous  to  hriag  to  the  stand- 
ard of  justice  and  bumani^  the  exerdse  of  a  do- 
minion founded  upon  violence  and  terror.  It  may 
and  must  be  true  that  Mr.  Hastings  has  repeat- 
edly offended  against  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Asiatic  government,  if  he  vras  the  faithful  deputy 
of  a  power  which  could  not  maintain  itself  for  an 
hour  without  trampling  upon  both.  He  may  and 
must  have  offended  against  the  laws  <^  God  and 
nature,  if  he  was  the  iaithfol  vicen^  of  an  em- 
pire wrested  in  blood  from  the.  people  to  whom 
God  and  nature  had  fpven  it.  He  may  and  must 
have  preserved  that  wyust  dominion  over  timor- 
CQs  and  afajeet  nations  1^  a  terrifying,  overbear* 
ing,  insoltii^  superiority,  if  Im  was  the  lai^ifnl 
administrator  of  your  government,  vhtch,  having 
no  root  in  consent  or  afiecUcMb— no  fbondalion  in 
similarity  of  interests — no  support  from  any  aae 
principle  which  cements  men  together  in  sooiety, 
could  only  be  upheld  by  alternate  stratagem  and 
force.  The  unhappy  people  of  India,  feeble  and 
effeminate  aa  they  are  frcm  the  softness  of  their 
climate,  and  subdued  and  brcAen  as  they  have 
been  by  the  knavery  and  strength  of  civilization, 
still  occasionally  start  up  in  all  the  vigor  and  in- 
telligence of  insulted  nature.  To  be  governed 
at  all,  they  mast  be  governed  with  a  rod  of  iron ; 
and  our  empire  in  the  East  would,  long  since, 
have  been  lost  to  Great  Britain,  if  civil  skill  and 
military  prowess  had  not  united  their  eSwts  to 
sopport  an  anthoritf— 'vriuch  Heaven  never  gave 
— by  means  which  it  never  oan  sanction.^' 

"  Mr.  HaitiQgt  was  unqneitionably  guilty  of  near- 
ly til  the  acta  diai^d  npon  him  by  Mr.  Buiiie.  Still 
it  was  felt  by  the  conrt,  and  at  last  by  the  pablic  at 
large,  that  great  allowance  ought  to  be  made  fer  him 
when  it  was  remembered  that  he  completely  resto^ 
ed  Uie  finances  of  the  coantry,  wbicb  he  feond  in  the 
atiDoat  disorder;  that  he  eitablisbed  the  British  em- 
pire in  India  on  a  firm  basis,  at  a  time  when,  onder 
a  less  energetic  govenunent  than  his  own,  it  wonld 
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GentlMnen,  I  think  I  can  observe  that  you  are 
tooohed  with  this  way  of  cocsidering  the  mbject, 
and  I  can  account  for  it.  I  have  not  been  con- 
sidering it  through  the  oold  mediara  of  bodes, 
bat  have  been  speaking  of  man  and  his  nature, 
and  of  horaan  dominion,  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  thera  myself  among  reluetsot  nations  mbmit- 
ting  to  our  amhority.  I  know  what  they  feel, 
and  how  snch  feelings  can  alone  be  repressed. 
1  have  heard  them  in  my  yoath  from  a  naked 
nr  indiait  Bsvage,  In  the  indignant  character  of  a 
^^'^  prince  snrroonded  by  his  sabjecta,  ad- 
dressing the  governor  of  a  British  colmiy,  bidd- 
ing a  bundle  of  sticks  in  his  hand,  as  ttra  notes 
of  his  unlettered  eloqaeDoe.  "Who  is  it,"  said 
the  jealotu  ruler  over  the  desert,  encroached 
upon  by  the  restleu  foot  of.  English  adventure — 
"-vriio  is  it  that  cuues  this  rirer  to  rise  in  the 
high  moon  tains,  and  to  empty  itself  into  the 
ocean  ? '  Who  is  it  that  ososes  to  bknr  Uie  loud 
winds  of  winter,  and  that  calms  them  again  in 
flommer?  Who  is  it  that  rears  np  the  shade  of 
those  lofty  forests,  and  blasts  tiiem  with  the 
quick  lightning  at  his  pleasure?  The  same  Be- 
ing who  gave  to  yon  a  country  on  the  other  side 
of  the  waters,  and  gave  cars  to  us ;  and  by  this 
title  we -will  defend  it,"  said  the  warrior,  throwing 
down  his  tomahawk  upon  the  groond,  and  rais- 
ing the  war-eonnd  of  bis  nation.  These  are  the 
feelings  of  subjogated  man  all  roand  the  globe ; 
and  depend  npon  it,  nothing  but  fear  will  oiMitrol 
where  it  is  vain  to  look  for  affection." 

These  reflectiais  are  the  only  antidotes  to 
those  anathemai  <^saperhnman  eloqaenoe  whidt 
have  lately  shakeo  these  walU  that  surround  us, 
bnt  whioh  it  nnaooonntaUy  falls  to  my  province, 
whether  I  will  or  no,  a  little  to  stem  the  torrent 
of,  by  reminding  you  ^at  you  have  a  mighty 
Bvniy  in  Asia,  which  can  not  be  maintained  hj 
the  finer  sympathies  of  Hie,  or  the  practioe  of  its 
(diarities  and  afieotions.  What  will  thtjf  do  for 
yoo  when  surrouoded  by  two  handred  tboesand 
men  with  artillery,  cavalry,  and  elephants,  oall- 
ing  upon  you  for  Uieir  dominions  whtoh  yon  have 
robbed  them  of?  Justice  may,  no  doubt,  in  such 
a  case  forbid  the  levying  of  a  fine  to  pay  a  re- 
volting soldiery ;  a  treaty  may  stand  in  the  way 
of  increasing  a  tribute  to  keep  up  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  government ;  and  delicacy  ior 
women  may  forbid  all  entrance  into  a  Zenana 

inevitably  have  falleo  altogether;  and.  in  addition  to 
this,  he  woa  conatantly  presBGd  by  tbe  Directora  of 
the  Eaat  India  Company  for  rcmittancei  of  money, 
wbicfa  cunld  oiily  be  extorted  by  opimssion. 
ttionsh  hia  government  was  arUtrary,  yet  it  was 
popniar  amongr  die  nativea,  being  milder  and  mora 
jnit  Ana  that  of  their  own  princes ;  while  be  bim- 
Sfllf  was  respected  for  the  onaaaal  regard  which  he 
paid  to  native  prejudioea  uul  caatoma,  and  bis  pat- 
roDa^e  of  Utetators  and  the  fine  aru. 

'*  The  reader  win  be  stniok  with  the  r^tid  flow  of 
the  riiythnias  fai  this  speech  of  die  Indian  dtief.  so 
admiraUj  corresponding  in  Its  iambic  atnictare 
with  tbe  character  of  the  speaker.  It  ahoald  be 
read  aloud  in  coonecAion  with  a  Gorrespondeot  pas- 
sage of  Mr.  Orattatv  already  remarked  upon  tar  its 
slow  and  oH^Jastio  movemeot.   Bee  page  380. 


for  money,  whatever  may  be  the  neeeanty  for 
taking  it.'^  AU  these  tMnga  must  ever  be  oo- 
corring.  But  under  the  pressure  of  snch  oaa- 
stant  difficulties,  ao  dangerous  to  national  honor, 
it  might  be  better,  perhaps,  to  think  of  eflectnallT 
seonring  it  altogether,  by  recalling  our  troops 
and  oar  merchants,  and  abandoning  our  Oriental 
empire.  Until  this  be  done,  neither  religion  nor 
philosophy  can  be  pressed  very  far  into  the  aid 
of  reformation  and  punishment.  If  £ngland, 
from  a  lust  of  ambitim)  and  dominion,  will  instat 
on  maintaining  despotic  rule  over  distant  asd 
hoatile  nations,  beyutd  all  oomparisoa  more  oa- 
meraoa  and  axtoided  than  bersell^  nnd  fjnes 
oommisaioo  to  her  viBeroys  to  govern  them  with 
no  other  instniatvMS  than  to  ptfeaervB  them,  and 
to  secare  permanently  their  remaea,  whh  what 
oolwof  eonaisleooy  or  reason  out  dwirfHoe  her. 
self  in  the  moral  <diur,  and  aSeet  to  be  Aoefcad 
at  the  eneation  of  her  own  orders ;  adverting 
to  the  ezMt  measure  of  wickedoeas  and  injns- 
tice  necessary  to  their  execution,  and  complain- 
ing only  of  tht  excesM  as  the  immorality,  consid- 
ering her  authority  as  a  dispeaaatioo  fm-  break- 
ing the  commands  of  God,  and  the  breaoh  of 
them  as  only  panishable  when  contrary  to  tbe 
ordAanoes  of  man  ? 

Such  a  proceeding,  gentlemen,  begets  serioas 
reflection.  It  wontd  be  better,  peibaps,  for  the 
masters  and  tbe  servants  of  all  such  governments 
to  join  in  supplication,  that  the  great  Author  of 
violated  humanity  may  not  coofcMind  them  to- 
gether in  one  common  jodgment. 

Gentlemen,  I  find,  as  I  said  baTore,  I  bare  not 
saffioient  strength  to  go  on  mth  the  remainuig 
paru  of'tbe  bmik.  I  hope,  however,  that  nol- 
withatanding  my  onussioos,  you  are  now  com- 
pletely satisfled  that,  whatever  errors  or  miscon- 
ceptions may  have  misled  the  writer  of  these 
pages,  tbe  juatitication  <^  a  person  whom  he  be- 
lieved to  be  innocent,  and  whose  aootisers  bad 
themselves  appealed  to  the  public,  was  the  sin- 
gle object  of  his  contemplation.  If  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  that  object,  every  purpose  which  I  had 
in  addressmg  you  has  been  answered. 

It  only  now  remains  to  remind  yoo  that  an- 
other consideration  has  been  strong-  ^„ 
ly  pressed  upon  you,  and,  no  doubt, 
will  be  insisted  on  in  reply.  Yoa  will  {^j^"^,^^ 
be  told  that  the  matters  which  I  have  bru'cm- 
been  jtistifying  as  legal  and  oven  mer-  •'™'"™^ 
itorioos,  luLve  therefore  sot  been  made  the  mb- 
ject  of  oomjdaint ;  and  that  vrhalever  intrtneie 
merit  parts  of  the  book  may  be  soppused  or  even 
admitted  to  possess,  snoh  merit  can  aSbid  no 
jostifioation  to  the  selected  passages,  some  of 
which,  even  with  tbe  context,  carry  the  meaning 
charged  by  the  infomiation,  and  which  are  inde- 
cent animadversioBs  on  authority.  To  this  I 
would  answer  (still  protesting  as  I  do  against 
the  application  of  any  one  of  the  innuendoefi), 
that  if  you  are  firmly  persoaded  of  the  single- 
ness and  purity  of  the  author's  intentions,  joa 

"See  Inbodnotion  to  Ur.  GBuridan's  speedy  p. 
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«re  not  bound  to  subject  him  to  infamy,  becaose, 
in  the  zealous  career  a  just  and  animated 
composition,  he  happens  to  have  tripped  with 
his  pen  into  an  intemperate  ezpressi<Hi  in  one  or 
two  inatances  of  a  loug  work.  If  this  severe 
doty  were  binding  oo  your  consciences,  the  lib- 
erty of  the  press  would  be  an  empty  sound,  and 
no  man  oouJd  venture  to  write  oo  any  subject, 
however  pure  bis  purpose,  without  an  attorney 
at  one  elbow  onii  a  counsel  at  the  other. 

From  minds  thus  subdued  by  the  terrors  of 
punishment,  there  ooatd  ittue  oo  works 
tb^l^  7a  of  genius  to  expand  the  empire  of  hn- 
*e  man  reason,  nor  any  masterly  composi- 
tuns  on  the  general  nature  of  government,  by 
the  help  of  which  the  great  oommonwealths  of 
mankiiul  have  fbooded  their  eBtabliahmeats ; 
much  less  any  of  those  nseful  ap^ioations  of 
them  to  critical  cODjonctores,  by  whioh,  from 
time  to  time,  our  own  Constitution,  by  the  exer- 
tion of  patriot  citieens,  has  been  brought  back  to 
its  standard-  Under  such  terrors,  all  the  great 
lights  of  science  and  civilization  must  be  extin- 
guished ;  for  men  can  not  communicate  their  free 
thoughts  to  one  another  with  a  lash  held  over 
their  heads.  It  is  the  nature  of  every  thing  that 
is  great  and  useful,  both  in  the  animate  and  in- 
animate world,  to  be  wild  and  irregular,  and  we 
must  be  contented  to  take  tbem  with  the  alloys 
which  belong  to  tbeoi,  or  live  without  them. 
Geoios  breaks  from  the  fettera  of  oritioism,  but 
its  wanderings  are  sanctioned  by  its  mi^esty  and 
wisdom  when  it  advances  in  its  path :  sulgect  it  to 
the  critic,  and  yon  tame  it  into  dallneis.  Mighty 
rivers  break  down  their  banks  in  the  winter, 
sweeping  away  to  death  the  flooks  which  are 
fattened  on  the  soil  that  ^ey  fertilize  in  the  sum- 
mer :  the  few  may  be  saved  by  embankments 
from  drowning,  but  the  flook  must  perish  for  hun- 
ger. Tempests  oceasi(»)^ly  shake  oar  dwellings 
and  dissipate  our  commerce ;  but  they  scourge 
before  tbem  tbe  lazy  elements,  which  without 
them  would  stagnate  into  pestilence."  In  like 
manner,  Liberty  herself,  the  last  and  best  gift  of 
God  to  his  creatures,  must  be  taken  just  as  she 
is :  you  might  pare  her  down  into  bashful  reg- 
ularity, and  shape  her  into  a  perfect  model  of 
severe,  scrupulous  law,  bat  she  would  then  be 
Liberty  no  longer;  you  most  be  content 
to  die  under  the  luh  of  this  inexorable  jostice 


TUi  is  one  of  the  flnest  ampliflcations  in  En- 
gUdi  ornlory,  beantiflil  in  Itself,  JitsdSed  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  which  it  enlbrcflB,  and  ad- 
mirably ioited  to  prodoce  tbe  designed  impressioo. 
The  lemiDal  idea  was  probably  suggeited  by  a  re- 
mark of  Barke,  whose  writings  Mr.  Erakine  inces- 
santly Etndied.  "  It  it  the  nature  of  all  greednett 
net  to  be  exad."— Bee  pa^  333,  We  see  In  tbia 
case,  how  «  man  of  genlns  may  borrow  from  anoth- 
er, witboat  detracting  ia  tbe  least  from  tbe  fresh- 
iiGsB  and  originality  with  whieh  bis  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed and  applied-  At  the  present  day,  there  can 
be  very  little  of  that  originality  which  presents  an 
idea /or  theJrU  time.  All  that  can  be  expected  is, 
that  we  mtUu  it  mar  omt,  and  apply  it  to  sew  pnr- 
poses. 


which  yoa  had  exchanged  for  tbe  banners  of 
Freedom. 

If  it  be  asked  where  the  line  to  this  indulgence 
and  impunity  is  to  be  drawn,  the  an-  oeneni  prii- 
svrer  is  easy.  The  liberty  (rf  the  press, 
on  general  mkjtett,  comprehends  and  i'™' 
implies  as  much  strict  olservance  of  positive  law 
as  is  oonsisteot  with  perfeot  purity  of  intention, 
and  equal  and  useful  society.  What  that  lati- 
tude is,  can  not  be  promulgated  in  the  abstract, 
but  must  be  judged  of  in  the  particular  instance, 
and  eonseqnently,  upon  this  ooeasion,  must  be 
judged  of  by  you,  withoat  forming  any  poasible 
precedent  for  any  other  case ;  and  where  can 
the  judgment  be  possibly  so  safe  as  with  thn 
memben  of  that  sooiety  wbioh  ahine  oan  snffer, 
if  the  writing  is  ealoulated  to  do  minohier  to  the 
poblip  ?  You  must,  therefore,  try  tbe  book  by 
that  criterion,  and  say  whether  the  publication 
was  premature  and  oSeorive,  or,  ia  odier  words, 
whether  the  publisher  is  bound  to  have  suppress- 
ed it  until  the  public  ear  was  anticipated  and 
abased,  and  every  avenue  to  tbe  human  heart  or 
understanding  secured  and  blocked  up?  I  see 
around  me  those  by  whom,  by-and-by,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings will  be  most  ably  and  eloquently  defend- 
ed but  I  am  sorry  to  remind  my  friends  that, 
but  for  the  right  of  sospeoding  the  public  judg- 
ment oonoerning  him  till  their  season  of  exer- 
tion comes  round,  the  tongues  of  angels  would 
be  inanfficient  for  the  task. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  I  have  now  performed  my 
duty  to  my  elient:  I  sincer^y  hope  that  I  have; 
(at,  certainly,  if  ever  there  was  a  man  palled  the 
other  way  by  his  interests  and  afleotioos — if  ever 
there  was  a  man  who  should  have  trembled  at 
the  situation  in  which  I  have  been  placed  on  this 
occasion,  it  is  myself,  who  not  only  love,  honor, 
and  respect,  but  whose  future  hopes  and  prefer- 
ments are  linked,  from  free  choice,  with  those 
who,  from  the  mistakes  of  the  author,  ate  treat- 
ed with  great  severity  and  injuatioe.  These  are 
strong  retardments ;  but  I  have  been  urged  aa 
to  activity  by  considerations  which  can  never  be 
inconsistent  with  honorable  attachmenu,  either 
in  tbe  political  or  social  world — the  love  of  jus- 
tice and  of  liberty,  and  a  zeal  for  the  Constitu- 
tion of  my  country,  whioh  is  the  inheritwioe.  of 
our  posterity,  of  the  public,  and  of  the  workl. 
These  are  the  motives  whioh  ttave  animated  me 
in  defense  of  this  person,  who  ia  an  entire  stran- 
ger to  me — whose  shop  I  never  go  to — and  tho 
author  of  whose  pnblioation,  aa  well  as  Mr.  HasN 
ings,  who  is  the  ol^eot  of  it,  I  never  spoke  to  ia 
my  lib. 

One  word  more,  gentlemen,  and  I  have  done. 
Every  human  tribunal  ought  to  take  ^  ncui  tobo- 
care  to  administer  justice,  as  we  look  JJJiiSiJS^'i 
hereafter  to  have  justice  administered  ixnUMrtai 
to  ourselves.  Upon  the  principle  on 
which  the  Attorney  General  prays  sentence  upon 
my  client — God  live  mercy  upMi  us !  Instead 
of  standii^  before  him  in  judgment  with  the 
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hopei  »bA  oosueialioat  of  Cbrutitiu,  we  most 
eall  upon  the  nurantaina  to  cover  os ;  for  vbich 
of  us  can  present,  for  omnisoiwit  examiaation,  a 
pare,  onspotted,  and  boltlesa  coarse  .7  But  I 
hamblj  expect  that  the  benevolent  Author  of  oar 
being  will  judge  us  as  I  have  been  pmnling  oat 
for  yoor  example.  Holding  ap  the  great  volume 
of  oar  lives  in  his  hands,  and  regardiag  the  gen- 
eral scope  of  them ;  if  be  discovers  benevolence, 
charity,  and  good-wiU  to  man  beating  in  the 
heart,  where  he  alone  can  look  j  if  be  finds  that 
oar  conduct,  thoogh  often  forced  oat  of  the  path 
by  oar  infirmities,  has  been  in  general  well  di- 
rected; his  all  soTohing  ne  vnll  aasoredly  nev- 
er porsse  ns  into  tbow  Uuw  oonerK^oDr  hves, 
■niioh  leei  will  his  jostiofl  seleot  them  for  piinisb> 
ment,  witbont  the  gennral  contest  at  oar  ezist- 
enoe,  hj  which  fa^u  be  sometiiiifls  foond 
to  have  grown  oat  of  virtnee,  sikl  ytry  maMtj  of 
our  heaviest  tenses  to  have  been  grafted  by  hu- 
mon  imperfeotion  upon  the  best  and  Idndeat  of 
our  aflections.  No,  gentlemen,  believe  me,  this 
is  not  the  course  <rf  divine  jostioe,  or  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  Gospels  of  Heaven.  K  the  general 
tenor  of  a  man's  oooduct  be  such  as  I  have  rep»- 
resanted  it,  be  may  walk  through  the  shadow  of 
death,  with  ^1  his  faults  about  him,  with  as  much 
cbeeiiblness  as  in  the  commiHi  paths  of  life ;  be- 
oaose  be  knows  that,  instead  of  a  stem  aocoser 
to  expose  before  the  Aatbor  of  his  nature  those 
frail  passages  which,  like  the  scored  matter  in 
Iht  book  before  you,  checkers  the  volume  of  the 
brightest  and  beBt-qMBt'life,  his  roeroy  will  ob- 
Boars  them  from  the  ejre  of  his  purity,  and  our 
repentance  bbt  them  out  forever. 

AU  this  woold,  I  admit,  be  pnfeotly  foreign 
end  irrelevant,  if  yoQ  were  sittbg  here  in  a  case 
of  ptapMj  betveea  mah  and  man,  where  a  strict 
rale  of  law  most  opwete,  or  there  would  be  an 
end  of  civil  life  and  society.  It  would  be  equal- 
ly fOTeign,  and  still  more  irrelevant,  if  applied  to 
those  shamefol  attacks  npcm  private  reputation 
which  are  the  bane  and  disgrace  of  the  press ; 


by  whioh  whole  families  have  been  rendered  no- 
happy  during  life,  hj  aspersimn,  cmel,  scendet- 
Otis,  and  anjoK.  Let  sneh  libelers  remember 
that  no  me  of  ny  priooiples  of  defense  con,  at 
any  time  or  apon  any  oecaeion,  ever  nppiy  to 
shield  TBXM  from  punishment ;  because  soch 
oonduot  is  not  only  an  infringement  of  the  rigbts 
of  men,  as  they  an  defined  by  strict  law,  bot  is 
absolntely  incompatible  with  fa<mor,  honestv,  or 
mistaken  good  intention.  On  such  men  let  the 
Attorney  General  bring  forth  all  the  artillery  of 
his  o&ae,  and  the  thuiks  and  bleasrags  of  the 
whole  public  will  follow  him.  But  this  is  a  to- 
tally diiSerent  case.  Wliotever  private  calomny 
may  muk  this  wori^  it  has  not  been  made  tbc 
sulgeot  of  oomplaint,  and  we  have  tberefim  noih- 
ing  to  do  with  that,  nor  any  right  to  ooandor  it. 
We  are  trying  whether  the  paUie  eoald  have 
been  considered  as  ofleoded  and  endangeied  if 
Mr.  Hastings  himself^  in  whose  pla»e  the  aotbor. 
and  publisher  have  a  right  to  put  tbemselvee, 
had,  under  all  the  circumslaoees  which  have  been 
considered,  composed  and  poblished  the  volume 
under  examination.  That  question  con  not.  in 
common  sense,  be  any  thing  resembling  a  ques- 
tion of  LAW,  but  is  a  pore  questioa  of  fact,  to  be 
decided  on  the  principles  which  I  have  tiumUy 
recommended.  I,  therefore,  ask  of  Ibe  coart  that 
the  book  itself  may  now  be  delivered  to  yon. 
Read  it  with  attention,  and  as  you  shall  find  U, 
proaounea  yoar  veidiot. 


Hiis  trial  took  plaee  befi»a  the  pas«ng  trf'Mr 
Fox's  Libel  BiU;  and  LivdKenyoB  chafed  the 
jury  that  they  were  not  to  consider  wbedier  the 
pampUet  was  libekms,  bot  simply  whether  it  hod 
been  published  by  tiie  defmdant.  Under  tbew 
oiroumstanoes,  they  spent  two  hours  in  delibera- 
tion, but  finally  broke  through  the  instmcticns  of 
the  court,  and  found  the  dtuTendant  hot  ouix.tt, 
thus  anticipating  tbc  rights  soon  aAer  eeeared  to 
juries  by  an  act  of  Parliament. 


SPEECH 

OF  MB.  ER8KIKE  W  BEHALF  OF  JOHN  FROST,  WHEH  limiCTED  FOR  OTTERINQ  SBDITIOCB  WtADS; 
DKUTEBSD  BEFORE  THE  COUHT  Cff  KOKTB  BKRCH,  KABCB,  IISX 

wraoDUCTioN. 

Tan  was  Out  flrtt  trial  under  wbet  has  ben  cnlled  tbe  "  Beign  of  Tenor."  Ut.  Vrost  wu  a  Ikindan 
atbamer  of  emuienee,  who  hod  jest  retamed  ftim  a  visit  to  Frsnce,  at  tlMt  lime  under  tiie  government 
of  the  Coaventfon,  and  hastening  toward  the  revolntiauijr  ciists.  He  dined  with  an  agriciiltnra]  societj 
at  a  eefibe^ioase,  on  tbe  9A  of  November,  179S.  On  his  ocaning  down  fixm  tbe  piivste  room,  «tere  he 
had  been  dining,  into  the  public  ct^ee-nom,  between  nine  snd  ten  in  tfie  eveauig,  be  was  oddressad  hy 
a  ponen  of  die  name  of  Yolman.  wbo,  knowing  Hr.  Fros^  and  that  be  bod  jost  retamed  tma  oonti- 
aen^  said  to  him,  "WeD,  how  do  they  go  on  in  France  T"  Upon  whidiUr.  Finst,  who  was  macfa  beetad 
with  wine,  exclaimed, "  I  am  for  eqnality,  and  no  King."  Mr.  Yatman  replied, "  Wfaot !  so  Kii^  in  tbm 
oonntryt"  and  Mr.  Frost  ttiea  repeated,  "Yes,  no  King;  there  ouglit  to  be  no  King."  And  it  wss  fiirihe 
use  of  Ois  loaguBge,  and  ftr  nodiiag  beyond  this,  diat  Ae  indictment  was  {inferred. 

SPEECH,  &o. 

GaHTLSinR  OT  tki  Jvet, — rise  to  address  [  sider  myself  entitled,  not  only  for  tbe  defendant 
you  under  oircnmatances  n  peenUar,  that  I  con- 1  arraigned  before  you,  but  pereonally  for  myself 
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to  the  utmost  iodulgeiioe  of  the  coort.  I  came 
down  this  moraing  witii  no  other  notice  of  the 
doty  cast  npon  me  in  this  cause,  nor  any  other 
direction  for  the  premeditalion  necessary  to  its 
performance,  than  that  which  I  have  ever  con- 
sidered to  be  the  safest  and  the  best — oamely, 
the  records  of  tiie  ctmrt,  as  they  are  entered  here 
for  trial,  where,  for  tiu  ends  oTjiistioe,  the  charge 
most  always  appear  with  tlM  most  aoonrate  pre- 
oi^n,  that  the  accused  maj  know  what  crime 
be  is  called  npoa  to  anvwer,  and  his  eoanael  how 
!■  --  I  ,  -  ^  he  may  defend  bin.  Fiodbg,  there- 
cilm'i^ii^  fore,  upon  the  record  which  arrai^ 
g«^|«oiii*  the  defendant,  a  simple,  onqnalifled 
charge  of  seditious  wiMrds,  unconnect- 
ed, and  uncomplicated  with  any  extrinsio  events, 
I  little  imagined  that  the  conduct  of  my  client 
was  to  receive  its  color  and  coostroctioo  from 
the  present  state  of  France,  or  rather  of  aJl  Eu- 
rope, a«  affecting  the  oondititHi  of  England.  I 
little  dreamed  that  the  6th  of  November  (whioh, 
reading  the  indictment,  I  had  a  right  to  consider 
like  any  other  day  in  the  calendar)  was  to  turn 
out  an  epoek  in  this  oountry  (for  so  it  is  styled  in 
the  argument) ;  and  that,  instead  of  having  to 
deal  with  idle,  thoughtless  words,  uttered  over 
wine,  ttaroDgb  the  passage  of  a  cc^be^bonse^  with 
wbaiaver  at  any  time  might  belong  to  them,  I 
was  to  meet  a  ohai^  of  vhioh  I  Iwd  no  aptiee 
or  conceptioDf  and  to  find  tbe  kxiee  dialogoe, 
wlueh,  «m  apon  the  fiue  of  the  reoord  itself, 
exhibits  nothing  mam  than  a  oaaual  sodden  oon- 
Tersation,  exalted  to  an  accusation  of  the  most 
premeditated,  serious,  and  alamoing  nature — 
verging  upon  high  treason  itself  by  its  conneo- 
tifm  with  the  most  hostile  purposes  to  the  state, 
and  assuming -a  shs^  still  mors  interesting  from 
its  dangerous  connection  with  certain  mysterious 
conspiracies,  which,  in  confederacy  with  French 
republicans,  direatan,  it  aumt,  the  CooMitntion  of 
our  once  happy  country. 

Gentlemen,  I  confess  myself  mnoh  unprepared 
UajvN  to  itrntn  fM  a  discoSalon  of  this  natare,  and 
■SSy^L**'  a  little  disconcerted  at  being  so. 
TMEb  fdala.  j-Q,  althongh,  as  I  have  said,  I  had 
no  notice  from  the  record  that  the  politics  of 
Eorope  were  to  be  tlte  sul^eot  of  diseoorse,  yet 
ezperienoe  ought  to  have  taught  m«  to  eaq;ieot 
it ;  for  mhat  aot  of  government  has,  for  a  king 
time  past,  beoi  carried  on  by  any  other  means? 
Wkm  or  whert  baa  been  the  debate,  or  what  has 
been  the  object  of  aathority,  in  which  tbe  a&irs 
of  France  have  not  tak«i  the  lead  ?  The  affairs 
of  France  have,  indeed, become  the  common  stnlk- 
ing-hone  for  all  state  purposes.  I  know  the 
honor  of  my  learned  friend,'  too  well  to  impute  to 
him  the  introdnction  of  them  for  any  improper 
or  dishonorable  purpose.  I  am  snre  be  connects 
them  in  his  own  mind  with  tbe  subject,  and  thinks 
them  legally  before  yon :  I  am  bound  to  think  so, 
because  the  general  tenor  of  his  address  to  yon 
has  been  manly  and  candid.  But  I  assert  that 
neither  the  actual  condition  of  France,  nor  the 
supposed  condition  of  this  country,  are,  or  can 
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be,  in  any  shape,  before  you;  and  that  upon  the 
trial  of  tUs  indictment,  supported  only  by  the  evi- 
dence yon  have  heard,  tbe  words  mast  be  judged 
of  as  if  spoken  by  any  man  or  woman  in  tbe  king- 
dom, at  any  time  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  moment  I  am  addressing  you. 

I  admit,  indeed,  Umt  the  particular  time  in 
whicb  words  are  spcAen,  or  acts  com-  n  wm 
milted,  may  most  essentially  alter  JEJ^J^SJ 
dieir  quality  and  ConatruetioD,  and  <«jwiiiitaw« 
give  to  expressions  (H-ocmdnct,  which  latfaiMirt. 
in  another  season  might  have  been 
innocent,  or  at  least  indifierwit,  the  highest  and 
most  enormous  guilt.  Bot,  for  that  very  reason, 
the  SQpposed  particularity  of  tbe  present  times, 
aa  ai^ioable  to  the  matter  before  yoo,  is  abso- 
lutely shut  out  from  your  consideration — shut 
out  upon  the  plainest  and  most  obvious  principle 
of  justice  and  law ;  because,  wherever  time  or 
oeeawioH  mix  with  an  act,  affect  its  quality,  and 
oonatituta  or  enhance  its  criminality,  they  then 
become  an  essential  part  of  the  misdemeanor  it- 
sell^  and  must  consequently  be  charged  as  such 
upon  tbe  record.  I  plainly  discover  I  have  his 
Lord^ip's  assent  to  this  proposition.  If,  there* 
fore,  the  Crown  had  considered  this  cause  origin* 
ally  in  tbe  snious  light  in  which  it  considers  it 
to^y,  it  has  wholly  niistaken  its  course.  If  it 
bad  ooiindered  the  gorornment  of  France  as  act* 
ively  .engaged  in  the  enconragemeat  of  dtsa&e- 
tiuL  to  the  monarchy  of  Enghuad,  and  that  her 
newly-ereoted  rapoblto  was  set  np  by  her  as  the 
great  type  for  imitatiott  and  example  be^e ;  if  it 
had  oonsidered  that  numbers,  and  even  classes 
of  our  countrymen,  were  ripe  for  disaffection,  if 
not  for  rebellion ;  and  that  tbe  defendant,  aa  an 
emissary  of  France,  had  spoken  tbe  words  with 
the  premeditated  design  of  undermining  our  gov- 
ernment— this  sitoation  of  things  might  and  ought 
to  have  been  put  <u  facts  i^ton  the  rtcordy  and  as 
facts  established  by  evidence,  instead  of  resting, 
as  they  do  to-day,  upon  assertion.  By  such  a 
course  the  crime,  indeed,  would  have  become  of 
the  magnitude  represented ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  conviction  oouid  only  have  followed 
from  tbe  prod*,  the  defendant,  upon  the  evidence 
of  to-day,  most  have  an  hour  ago  been  acquitted. 
Not  a  8jlU>le  haa  been  proved  trf"  any  emissariea 
from  Fraaoe  to  debauch  oar  monarchical  prinei> 
ides;  not  even  an  insinuation  in  evidence  diat,  if 
there  ware  any  soeh,  tlv  defendant  was  one  of 
them  i  not  a  syll^le  of  proof,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  that  the  condition  of  the  country,  when 
the  w(»rd8  were  ottered,  differed  from  its  ordinary 
condition  in  times  of  proaperity  and  peace.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  new  and  most  compendious  mode 
of  justice,  that  the  facts  which  wholly  constitute, 
or,  at  all  events,  lift  up  the  dignity  and  dfuiger 
of  tbe  oflense,  should  not  be  charged  upon  reoord, 
becauat  tluj/  coutd  not  be  prwtd,  but  are  to  be  tak- 
en for  granted  in  the  argument,  so  as  to  produce 
the  same  effect  upon  the  trial  and  in  the  punish- 
ment, as  if  they  had  been  actually  charged  and 
completely  established.  If  the  affairs  of  Franco, 
aa  ifaey  are  stqiposed  to  afieot  this  country,  had 
been  introdnoed  without  a  warrant  from  the 
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obftTge  or  the  evideoce,  I  shoald  hava  been  whol- 
ly silMit  eonceminff  tbem ;  bat  u  they  bave  bewi 
lUready  mixed  with  the  sabjeot,  in  a  manner  so 
eloquent  and  afTecting  aa,  too  probably,  to  hava 
made  a  strong  impression,  it  becomes  mj  duty  to 
endeavor  at  least  to  remove  it. 

The  late  revolutions  in  France  have  been  rep* 
Tim«pr«Md  '^scnted  to  yoo  as  not  only  ruinous 
by  Uwroiinwi    to  their  autbors,  and  to  the  inhabit- 
'  ants  of  that  couutry,  but  as  likely  to 

shake  and  disturb  the  principles  of  this  and  oil 
other  govemraants.  You  have  been  told,  that 
timogh  the  English  people  are  generally  well  af- 
feoted  to  their  govenunen^-niae^-iuae  oat  ttf 
one  hundred,  npon  Mr.  'Attomey  General's  own 
ttateraent — yet  that  wicked  and  desjgaing  men 
have  long  been  laboring  to  overturn  it ;  that  noth- 
ing short  of  the  wise  and  spirited  exertions  of 
the  present  government  (of  which  this  prosecu- 
tion is,  it  seems,  one  of  the  instances)  have  hith. 
erto  STvrted,  or  eaa  continue  to  avert,  the  dan- 
gerous contagitHi  which  misrule  and  anarchy  are 
spreading  over  the  world ;  that  bodies  of  English- 
men, forgetting  their  duty  to  their  own  country 
and  its  Constitution,  have  congratulated  the  Con- 
vention of  Franca  npon  the  formation  of  their 
monstrous  government ;  and  that  the  oonduct  of 
the  defendant  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  a 
deep-laid  system  of  disaffection,  which  threatens 
the  cstablisbmants  of  this  kingdom. 

Gentlemen,  this  state  of  things  having  no  rap- 

TWii,™.«*P*»*  f""  *°y  widenoe  be- 

^finiLpjiuy  fore  yoo,  and  resting  only  npon  opio- ' 
^  ion,  I  have  an  equal  right  to  mine ; 
having  the  same  means  of  observation  with  other 
people  of  \rttat  passes  in  the  wwld;  and  as  I  have 
a  very  clear  one  upon  this  subject,  I  will  give  it 
you  in  a  few  words. 

I  am  of  o|Mnion,  tfaen,  that  there  is  not  the 
■rxnkini')  «n>allest  foundation  for  the  alarm  whicfa 
dincc-  has  been  so  industriously  propagated ; 
lyiinrtT™.  ^j^j^  I  am  so  fw  from  being  siogu- 
lar,  that  I  verily  believe  tbe  authors  of  it  are 
diemsolves  privately  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing. But  it  was  convenient  for  certain  persons,' 
who  had  changed  their  princriples,  to  find  some 
plausible  pretext  for  changing  them.  It  was 
convenient  for  those  who,  when  out  cri*  power, 
had  endeavored  to  lead  the  public  mind  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  reforming  tbe  corrupt ioni  of  our  own 
government,  to  find  an;^  reasons  for  their  oontin- 
nanoe  and  conQnnation,  when  diey  operate  as 
engines  to  support  themselves  ia  the  exercise  erf" 
powers  whioh  were  only  odious  in  other 
hands.  For  thil  homonMe  porpoae,  the  sober,  re- 
flecting, and  temperate  cbvaoter  of  tbe  English 
nation  was  to  be  represented  as  fermrating  into 
sedition,  and  into  an  insane  c<mtempt  for  the  re- 
vered institotiona  of  their  ancestors.  For  this 
honorable  purpose,  the  wisest  men — Uie  most  em- 
inent for  virtue — the  most  splendid  in  talents — 
tbe  most  independent  for  rank  and  property  In  the 

*  Anung  the  principal  were  Mr.  Burke,  the  Prioca 
o(WsIes,tbe  Dnka  of  Portiand,  and  Lords  Spencar, 
HaasfleU.  fitswilliani,  and  Lot^hbona^ 


ooontry,  were,  for  no  other  crime  than  tbeir  per- 
severance  in  those  sentiments  which  certain  pef>- 
sons  had  originated  and  abandoned,'  to  be  givim 
up  to  the  licentious  pens  and  tongues  of  hir«d 
defamation  to  be  stabbed  in  the  dark  by  anony- 
moos  accusations ;  and  to  be  held  out  to  England 
and  to  the  whole  wn-ld,  as  conspiring,  nnder  the 
auspioea  of  cut-throats,  to  overturn  every  thing 
sacred  in  religion,  and  venerable  in  tbe  ancient 
governmeut  CNf  our  coon  try-  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  whole  system  of  government,  of  which  the 
business  we  are  now  engaged  in  is  no  mean  speo- 
imen,  oarae  up<»  the  publio  with  the  suddenness 
of  a  dap  of  Uumder,  without  one  set  to  give  it 
fooadatioD,  flrom  fte  very  moment  that  noiiee  was 
given  of  a  metioa  in  Parliament  to  raform  the 
represestatioB  of  the  peo[rie.*  Long,  long,  be- 
fore that  time  the  "  Bights  of  Man,"  and  other 
books,  though  not  oconplained  of^  bad  been  writ- 
ten ;  etpially  long  before  it,  the  addresses  to  the 
Frraoh  government,  whioh  have  created  such  a 
panic,  bad  existed ;  but  as  there  is  a  *'  give  and 
take"  in  this  world,  they  passed  unregarded. 
Leave  but  tbe  practical  corruptions,  and  they  an 
contented  to  wink  at  tbe  speoulatims  of  theorists, 
and  tbe  compliments  of  poblio-spirited  civility. 
But  tbe  mtMuent  tbe  natiouil  attention  was  awak- 
ened to  look  at  things  in  practice,  and  to  seek  to 
reform  corruptions  at  home,  from  that  moment, 
as  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  Uie  whole  hive  began 
to  swarm,  ud  every  man  in  lus  tun  has  (Men 
stung. 

l^is,  gratlemen,  is  tbe  rei^  state  of  the  ease ; 
and  I  am  so  far  from  pushing  the  ob-  tw  mmb* 
serration  beyond  its  bearing  for  tbe  ^^dl^M^Kr. 
defense  of  a  client,  that  I  am  ready  to  ^"^.X^ 
admit  Mr.  Frost,  in  his  conduct,  has  iMum. 
not  been  wholly  invulnerable,  and  that,  in  some 
measure,  he  has  brought  this  prosecntioti  npon 
himself.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Frost  must  fOTgive  me^ 
if  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that,  with  the  beK  in- 
tentions in  the  world,  he  formerly  pushed  his  ob- 
servations and  oonduct  respecting  government 
further  than  many  would  be  disposed  to  follow 
him.  I  can  nc^  disguise  or  conceal  from  you,  that 
1  find  bis  name  in  this  green-book,  as  associated 
with  Mr.  PiU  and  the  I>i^e  of  Richmond,  at  the 
Thatobed  House  Tavern,  in  St.  James's  Street.* 
I  find  him,  also,  the  oorrespondent  of  the  former  j 
and  that  I  disoover  in  their  pablieations  on  tbe 
struotuFe  and  oonduct  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
expressions  which,  however  merited,  and  in  my 

*  In  allasioD  to  Ur.  Pitt's  altered  opinions  u  to 
pariiamentary  reform. 

*  Mr.  Charles  Qny,  at  the  request  of  the  Society 
of  "The  Friends  of  the  People,"  on  die  30tli  April, 
1793,  gave  notica  of  his  intention  to  bring  forward, 
in  the  enaung  sessioo,  a  motion  to  this  effect. 

*  Mr.  Srskine  read  the  minnte  (in  Mr.  Pitt's  own 
handwriting)  of  a  meetuig  of  membera  of  Parliament, 
snd  of  members  of  several  committees  of  cnoDties 
and  cities,  held  »t  the  Thatched  Hoose  Tavsm,  at 
which  Mr.  Frost  was  preseat,  oo  the  18th  of  May, 
1782,  and  at  whicb  resolatioos  were  paaaed  in  ap- 
probation at  Ur.  Pitf  a  motioe,  on  the  7tfa  of  May  pre- 
vious, on  the  subject  of  the  reprsaetdaiioo  of  die 
peopte  ia  Padlanent. 
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(^inioo  eomtDendable,  would  now  be  considered, 
not  merely  aa  intemperate  and  unguarded,  but 
as  highly  criminal." 

Gentlemen,  the  fashion  of  Hm  world  speedily 
tehii  P*»»«*  *^y-  We  find  these  giori- 
•cnud'"''^  ou»  restorers  of  equal  representation 
determined,  as  miniiterif  that,  so  f&r 
from  ever^  man  being  an  elector,  the  metropolis 
of  the  kingdom  should  have  no  election  at  all ; 
bat  should  submit  to  the  power,  or  to  the  softer 
allnrements,  of  the  Grown.  Certain  it  is,  that, 
for  a  short  season,  Mr.  Frost  being  engaged  pro- 
fessionally as  agent  for  the  government  candidate, 
did  not  (indeed,  he  oould  not)  oppose  this  incon- 
sistency between  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  his 
friends ;  and  in  this  interregnam  of  public  spirit, 
he  was,  in  the  opinion  of  government,  a  perfect 
patriot,  a  faithful  friend  to  the  British  CoostitU' 
tion.  As  a  member  of  the  law,  he  was,  there- 
fore, trusted  with  government  bosiness  in  matters 
of  revenue,  and  was,  in  short,  what  all  the  friends 
of  government,  of  course,  are,  the  best  oDd  most 
approved — to  save  words,  he  was  like  llie  rest  of 
them,yuit  uhat  he  should  be.  But  the  election 
being  over,  and,  with  it,  professional  agency,  and 
Mr.  Frost,  as  he  lawfully  might,  continuing  to  hold 
bis  formor  opinions  (wluch  were  still  avowed  and 
gloried  in,  though  not  acted  on,  by  his  ancient 
friends),  he,  unfortunately,  did  not  change  them 
the  other  day,  when  they  were  thrown  off  by 
others.  On  the  oootrary,  he  rather  seems  to 
have  taken  flre  with  the  prospect  of  reducing, 
tluim  to  praottoe ;  and  being,  as  I  have  shown 
you,  bred  in  a  school  which  took  the  lead  in  bold- 
ness of  remonstrance  of  all  other  reformers  be- 
fore or  since,  ha  fell,  in  the  heat  and  levity  of 
wino,  into  expressions  which  have  no  correspond- 
ence with  bis  sober  judgment ;  which  would  have 
been  passed  'over  or  laaghed  at  in  you  or  me,  but 
which,  coming  from  him,  were  never  to  be  for- 
given by  governmeat.  This  is  the  genuine  his- 
tory  of  his  oflense.    For  this  he  is  to  be  the  snb- 

*  The  following  are  copies  of  Mr.  Pitt's  letters : 
"Liito^'B  Inn.  FMmj,  Uqr  lOth. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  am  extremely  sony  ftiat  I  was  not 
at  borne  when  yoa  and  the  other  gentleman  Gmn 
the  Westminster  Conmiittee  did  me  the  boaor  to 
call 

"May  I  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  express  that  I  am 
truly  happy  to  find  that  the  motion  of  Tuesday  lut 
has  the  approbadon  of  snch  zealous  friends  to  the 
public,  and  to  assare  Ae  committee  that  my  exer- 
tions shidl  never  be  wanttt^  in  support  of  a  meas- 
ure, trAtcA  /  agree  nfitk  Iken  ns  tk^iking  nanOialiy 
nacettary  to  the  independntee  ef  Pofhament  and  liU 
liberty  of  Ike  people. 

'I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect  and 
Hteem,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  moat  humble 
servant,  W.  Pitt. 

"John  Fros^  Esq.,  Percy  Street" 

"LtDcolQ'a  Inn,  Hay  ISOt,  1783. 

"  Sir,'— I  have  received  the  fkvor  of  your  note,  and 
ifaati  bo  proud  to  receive  the  booor  intended  me 
the  t^oDtlemen  of  the  Middlesex  Committee,  at  Ae 
time  yon  mention. 

"I  am,  with  great  regard,  sir,  your  most  humble 
servant,  W.  Pitt. 

"John  ProM,  Esq.,  Percy  Street." 


ject  of  prtwecation — not  the  prosecution  of  my 
learned  friend — not  the  prosecution  of  the  At* 
tomey  General — not  the  proseontion  of  bis  Maj- 
esty ;  but  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Yatman,  who 
wishes  to  show  you  hts  groat  loyalty  to  the  state 
and  ConstitQtion,  which  were  in  danger  of  falling, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  drags  of  this  worthy 
i^thecary. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  new  govenunent  of  France, 
since  the  sabjeot  has  been  introduced,  „ 
all  1  COB  say  of  it  is  this,  that  the  good  rmuii  tumia. 
or  evil  of  it  belongs  to  theraselvea. 
They  bad  a  right,  like  every  other  people  upoa 
earth,  to  change  their  goveroment ;  the  system 
destroyed  was  a  system  disgraceful  to  free  and 
rational  beings ;  and  if  they  tiave  nei^er  substi- 
tuted, nor  shall  hereafter  substitute,  a  better  in 
its  stead,  they  must  eat  the  bitter  fruits  of  their 
own  errors  and  crimes.  Aa  to  the  horrors  which 
DOW  disfigure  and  desolate  that  fine  coantry,  all 
good  men  must  undoubtedly  agree  in  condMaa> 
ing  and  deploring  tbem,  bat  they  may  difier,  ner- 
ei^less,  in  deciphering  their  causes*  Men  to 
the  fall  as  mae  as  those  who  pretend  to  be  wiser 
than  Providence,  and  stronger  than  the  order  of 
thhigs,  may,  periiaps,  reflect  that  a  great  fabric 
of  unwarrantable  power  and  corruption  could  not 
fall  to  the  ground  without  a  mighty  oonvulsioo — 
that  the  agitation  must  ever  be  in  proportion  to 
the  surface  agitated — that  the  passions  and  errors 
inseparable  trom  humanity  must  heighten  and 
swell  the  confusion ;  and  ^t,  perhaps,  the  crimes 
and  ambition  of  other  nations,  under  the  mask  of 
self-defense  and  hnmaaity,  may  have  oontrihuted 
not  a  little  to  aggravate  them — may  have  tended 
to  imbitter  the  spirits  and  to  multiply  the  evils 
which  they  condemn — to  increase  the  misrule  and 
anarchy  which  they  seek  to  disembroil,  and  in  the 
end  to  endanger  their  own  governments,  which 
by  carnage  and  Uooddwd,  instead  of  by  peace, 
improvement,  and  viat  administratitm,  they  pro- 
fess to  protect  frem  the  contagion  of  revolntioo. 

Aa  to  the  part  whioh  bodies  (d  mea  in  England 
have  taken,  though  it  might,  in  some  ^u,,^^ 
instaoces,  be  imprudent  and  irregular,  ittaa  mkM- 
yet  I  see  nothing  to  condemn,  or  to 
support,  the  declamation  which  we  daily  hear 
upon  the  sutgeot.  The  oongratnlaUona^  of  Ea- 
glishmeo  were  directed  to  the  iall  of  corrupt  and 
despotic  power  in  France,  and  were  animated  by 
a  wish  of  a  milder  and  freer  goveroment — hap* 
pier  for  that  country,  and  safer  for  this.  They 
were,  besides,  addressed  to  France  when  she  was 
at  peace  with  England,  and  when  no  law  was, 
therefore,  broken  by  the  expression  of  opinion  or 
satis&ction.  They  were  not  congratulations  on 
the  murders  which  have  since  been  committed, 
nw  on  the  desolations  which  have  since  over- 
spread so  large  a  portion  of  the  eulh,  neither 
were  they  traitorous  to  the  government^of  this 

*  Mr.  Brskine  alluded  to  the  addreases  leot  from 
several  political  societies  in  England  to  the  French 
National  Assembly,  which,  in  the  expressioiu  of 
their  warm  approbation  of  the  new  govenmeat  es- 
tablished in  France,  bordered  clos^y  cm  aedltloa 
against  the  Baglish  goveranent. 
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coon  try.    This  we  may  safely  take  in  trust,  since 
not  one  or  them,  eveo  in  tbe  rage  of  proseoation, 
has  been  iNTought  before  a  crinuial  coort.  For 
tnjmU',  J  never  joined  in  any     these  addresses, 
hot  what  I  haTe  delirered  eoncemtn^  them  is  all 
I  have  been  able  to  discover ;  aad  government  it- 
mK,  aa  far  as  evidence  extends,  has  not  been 
more  sncces^al.   I  would,  thcrofore,  recommend 
it  to  his  Majesty's  servants,  to  attend  to  the  re- 
flections of  an  eloquent  writer  [Mr.  Barke]  at 
present  high  in  their  confidence  and  esteem,  who 
has  admirably  exposed  the  danger  and  injustice 
of  general  accusations.    "  This  way  of  proscrib- 
ing the  citizens  by  denominations  and  general 
descriptions,  dignified  by  the  mtAe  of  reason  of 
state,  and  security  for  Constitutions  and  common- 
wealths, ia  nothing  better  at  bottom  than  the  mis- 
erable invention  of  an  angeneroas  ambition,  which 
woald  fain  hold  the  sacred  trust  of  power,  with- 
out any  of  the  virtues  or  energies  that  give  a  ti- 
tle to  it ;  a  receipt  of  policy,  made  up  of  a  detest- 
able compound  of  malice,  cowardice,  and  sloth. 
They  would  govern  men  against  their  will ;  but 
in  tiiat  govemment  would  be  discharged  from  the 
exercise  of  vigilsnee,  providence,  and  fortitude ; 
and,  tbererore,  that  they  may  sleep  oa  their  watch, 
eonsent  to  take  some  one  diriuoa  of  the  society 
into  partnership  of  the  tyranny  over  tbe  rest. 
Bat  let  government,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be, 
oomprehend  the  whole  of  its  justice,  and  restrain 
the  suspicions  by  its  vigilance ;  let  it  keep  watch 
'  and  ward ;  let  it  discover  by  its  sagacity,  and 
punish  by  its  firmness,  all  delinquency  against  its 
power,  whenever  it  exists  in  tbe  overt  acts,  and 
then  it  will  be  as  safe  as  GoA  and  nature  intend- 
ed it  should  be.    Crimes  ore  the  acts  of  individ- 
uals, and  not  of  denominations ;  and,  therefore, 
arbitrarily  to  class  men  under  general  descrip- 
tions, in  order  to  proscribe  and  punish  them  in 
the  lump  for  a  presumed  ddinquency,  of  which, 
perhaps,  but  a  part — ^perhaps  none  at  idl-^re 
guilty,  is,  indeed,  a  eompendioos  method,  and 
saves  a  world  of  trouble  about  proof ;  but  such  a 
method,  inctead  of  being  law,  is  an  act  of  unnat- 
ural rebellion  against  the  legal  dominion  of  rea- 
son and  justice ;  and  a  vice,  in  any  Constitutitm 
Uiat  entertains  it,  which  at  one  time  or  other  will 
certainly  bring  on  its  ruin.'" 

Gentlemen,  let  us  now  address  ourselves  to 
cmb*  rifirgid  cause,  disembarrassed  by  foreign 
■pen  Uu  considerations  -,  let  us  examine  what 
tbe  charge  upon  the  record  is,  and  see 
how  it  is  supported  by  the  proofs.  For,  unless 
the  whole  indictment,  or  some  one  coant  of  it,  be 
in  form  and  substance  supported  by  the  evidence, 
iha  defendant  must  be  acquitted,  however  in 
other  respects  you  may  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
imprudence  and  indiaoretion.  The  indictment 
ohu^es,  "  That  tbe  defendant  being  a  person  of 
an  impioua,  deprived,  seditiooa  disposition,  and 
maliciously  intending  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom ;  to  bring  our  most  serene  Sovweign 
into  hatred  and  ofmtempt  with  all  the  aubjeo^  of 
the  realm,  and  to  excite  them  to  discontent  against 

■  Ur,  Buriie'a  speech  at  Bristol.   Bee  page  306. 


the  government  j  he  the  said  defendant,  his  afbra- 
aaid  wieked  oontrivaDeee  and  intentions  to  eom- 
idete,  perfect,  and  render  eflectoal,  on  the  6th 
day  of  November,"  spoke  the  words  imputed  to 
him  by  the  Crown.  This  is  the  indictment,  and 
it  b  drawn  with  a  [»-eci»>ion  vi^ioh  marks  the  tnie 
principle  of  English  criminal  law.  It  does  not 
merely  charge  the  speaking  of  the  words,  leaving 
the  wicked  intention  to  be  supplied  and  collected 
by  necessary  and  unavoidable  inference,  because 
such  inference  may  or  may  not  follow  from  the 
words  themselves,  according  to  ciroumstaooes, 
which  the  evidence  alone  can  disoloee.  It  charges 
therefore  tbe  wicked  intention  as  a  fact, 
and  as  constituting  tbe  very  essence  of  "'^j^** 
the  crime,  stating,  as  it  must  state,  to 
apprise  the  defendant  of  the  crime  alleged  against 
him,  the  overt  act,  by  which  such  maliciona  pur- 
pose was  disfdayed,  and  by  which  he  sought  to 
render  it  effectual  No  man  can  be  criminal 
without  a  criminal  intontioD — octal  nemfucit 
rvMfi  niri  mtm  ait  rtafi  God  alone  eon  ioak  into 
the  heart,  and  man,  etHild  he  look  into  it,  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  it,  dntil  society  is  disturbed  by 
its  actions ;  but  the  eiiminal  mind  being  the  source 
of  all  criminality,  the  law  seeks  only  to  puni^  ae- 
tions  wfaioh  it  can  trace  to  evil  disposition  —  it 
[uUes  our  errors  and  mistakes — mokee  allow- 
anoee  for  our  paaaiona,  and  scourges  only  our 
crimes. 

Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney 
General,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  ad-  ^  ^  ^.^^^^ 
dress  to  you,  did  more  than  ratify  UHCMawifo 
these  propositions.   With  a  liberality 
and  candor  very  honorable  to  himself,  and  highly 
advantageous  to  the  public  which  he  represents, 
he  said  to  you,  that  if  the  expressions  charged 
upon  tbe  defendant  should  turn  out,  in  your  opin- 
ion, to  be  unadvised  and  nognarded,  arising  on 
tbe  sudden,  and  unconnected  with  previous  bad 
intention,  be  should  not  even  iosist  upon  Uie 
strictness  of  the  law,  whatever  it  might  be,  nor 
ask  a.  verdict,  but  sndt  as  between  man  and  man, 
acting  upon  moral  and  candid  feelings,  ought  to 
be  asked  and  expected.    These  were  the  sag- 
gestions  of  his  own  just  and  manly  disposition, 
and  he  confirmed  them  by  the  authority  of  >f r. 
Justice  Foster,  whose  works  are  so  deservedly 
celebrated.    But  judging  of  my  unfortunate  cli- 
ent, not  from  his  own  charity,  but  from  the  false 
information  of  others,  he  pote  a  eonstruction  upon 
an  expression  of  this  great  author  which  destroys 
much  of  the  intended  eSect  of  his  doctrine — a 
doctrine  which  I  will  myself  read  again  to  you, 
and  by  the  right  interpretation  <^  which  I  desire 
the  defendant  may  stand  or  fall.   In  the  passage 
read  to  you,  Foster  says,  "  As  to  mere  words, 
they  differ  widely  from  writings  in  point  of  real 
malignity  and  proper  evidence;  they  are  often 
tbe  eflect  of  mere  heat  of  blood,  which  ia  aome 
natures,  otherwise  well  disposed,  oorrieth  the 
man  benroid  the  bounds  of  prudence  ;  they  are 
always  liable  to  great  Biiseonstmction,  from  the 


*  This  act  doesaotmake  aman  gnilty  wilboat  die 
intentUn. 
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ignoimnoa  or  inatteiUioD  of  the  hearos,  and  too 
often  from  a  motive  truly  orimioal."  Foster 
afterward  goes  od  to  contrast  such  loose  words, 
"not  relative  to  anjf  act  or  deiign,"  for  so  he  ex- 
presses lumself^  with  *'  words  of  advice  and  per- 
saasion  in  eonttti^latum  of  <om<  tra^oroM  yw- 
posa  aclitall^  on  Jbot  or  inttndedj  andinproitci*' 
tion  of  it."  Comparing  this  rule  of  judgment 
with  the  evidence  given,  oae  would  have  expect- 
ed a  consent  to  the  most  favorable  judgment — 
one  would  have  almost  considered  the  quotatitm 
as  a  tacit  consent  to  an  acquittal;  But  Mr.  At- 
torney General,  still  looking  through  the  false 
medium  of  other  men's  prejudices,  lays  hold  of 
the  words  "otherwise  well  disposed,"  and  in- 
gTftfts  upon  them  this  most  extraordinary  requi- 
Kodmoimii-  -  sitioo.  Show  me,  he  says,  that  Mr. 
^K^ir^ii  Frost  is  otherwue  mil  ditpoud.  Let 
BOBM^B-  him  bring  himself  within  the  meaning 
of  Foster,  and  tktn  I  consent  that  be  shall  have 
the  rnOest  beneSt  of  hb  indolgent  prinoiple  of 
judgment.  Good  God,  gentlemen,  are  we  in  an 
English  coart  of  justice  ?  Are  we  sitting  in 
judgment  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  jory  of  Englishmen  ? 
And  am  I  in  soch  a  presenoe  to  be  caJled  upon 
to  prove  Uie  good  disposition  of  my  client,  before 
I  can  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  those  rules 
of  evidence  which  apply  equally  to  the  just  and 
to  the  unjust,  and  by  whieh  an  evil  disposition 
most  be  proved  before  it  shall  even  be  suspect- 
ed ?  I  came  here  to  resist  and  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  legitimate  and  credible  proof  of  disloy- 
alty and  disaOeotion  ;  and  am  I  to  be  called  apon 
to  prove  that  my  ollent  has  not  been,  nor  ii^  dis- 
l<7alordiBaflboted2  Are  we  to  ba  deafened  with 
panegyrics  upon  the  English  Constitution,  and  yet 
to  be  deprired  of  its  first  and  disttngQishtng  feat- 
ure, that  innoeenoe  is  to  be  presnmed  until  gailt 
be  established?  Of  what  avail  is  that  sacred 
maxim,  if,  upon  the  bare  assertion  and  imputa- 
tion of  guilt,  a  roan  may  be  deprived  of  a  rale  of 
evidence,  the  suggestion  of  wisdom  and  human- 
ity, as  if  the  rule  applied  rady  to  those  who  need 
no  protection,  and  who  were  never  accused  ?  If 
Mr.  Frost,  by  any  previous  overt  acts,  by  which 
alone  any  disposition,  good  or  evil,  can  be  proved, 
hod  shown  a  disposition  leading  to  the  o^nse  in 
question,  it  was  evidence  for  the  Crown.  Mr. 
Wood,*°  whoso  learning  is  unquestionable,  un- 
doubtedly thought  so,  when,  with  the  view  of 
orinunation,  he  asked  where  Mr.  Frost  had  been 
before  the  time  in  question,  for  he  is  much  too 
ooireot  to  have  pot  an  irregular  and  illegal  ques- 
tion in  a  erimind  case :  I  most,  therefore,  sap- 
posB  Us  right  to  ask  it  appeared  to  him  quite 
clear  and  established,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
was  so.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  go  on  and  follow 
it  up,  by  asking  what  he  had  done  in  France — 
what  declarations  he  had  made  tiurt — or  what 
part  he  proposed  to  act  A<r«,  upon  his  return  ? 
The  charge  upon  the  record  is,  that  the  words 
were  uttered  vrith  malice  and  premeditation ; 
and  Mr.  Attorney  General  properly  disclaims  a 


One  of  the  ooonsel  for  the  prasecotira. 


ooDTiotioa  upon  any  other  footing.  Sorely,  then, 
it  was  open  to  the  Crovni,  apoo  every  princi^e 
of  common  sense,  to  havo  proved  the  previous 
malice  by  all  previous  discourses  and  previous 
conduct  cormected  vnth  the  acaualion.  And  yet, 
after  having  wholly  and  absolutely  failed  in  this 
most  important  part  of  the  proof,  we  are  gravely 
told  that  the  Crown  having  failed  in  the  affirma- 
tive,  we  must  set  about  estBJ>lishing  the  negative  I 
for  that  otherwise  we  are  not  within  the  pale  or 
protection  of  the  very  first  and  paramount  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  and  government  of  the  country ! 

Having  disposed  of  this  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  sound  and  indulgent  judgment,  we  may 
now  venture  to  examine  this  mighty  ofiense  as 
it  is  proved  by  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown,  sap- 
ponng  the  fftots  neither  to  have  been  misstated 
from  mis^iprehension,  nor  willfully  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Frost,  tbe  defendant,  a  gentleman  who, 
upon  the  evidence,  stands  vhoSy  onimpeached 
of  any  design  against  the  paUio  peace,  EriJaM 
ot  any  indisposition  to  the  ConsUtntion  SfA^JLIt* 
of  the  kingdom,  appears  to  have  dined  «*b!»^ 
at  the  tavern  over  the  Percy  coflee-house.  This 
he  did  not. with  a  company  met  upon  anyjw^tt- 
ical  occasion,  good  or  evil,  but,  as  has  been  ad- 
mitted in  the  opening,  with  a  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  agriculture,  consisting  of  most 
reputable  and  inoflensive  persons,  neither  taking 
nor  thinking  about  govomment,  or  its  concerns  : 
so  much  for  the  preface  to  this  dangerous  con- 
spiracy. The  company  did  not  retire  till  the 
bottle  bad  made  many  merry  circles;  and  it  ap> 
pears,  upon  the  evidence  for  tbe  Crown,  that  Mr. 
Frost,  to  say  ^e  least,  had  drank  very  freely. 
Bat  VBs  it  with  the  evil  intention  impoted  to 
bim  that  he  weqt  into  this  eofiee-house  to  cir- 
culate his  opinions,  and  to  give  e^t  to  deMgns 
he  had  premeditated  ?  He  conld  not  possibly 
go  home  witkout  passing  through  it;  for  it  is 
proved  that  there  was  no  other  passage  into  the 
street  from  the  room  where  he  had  dined.  But 
having  got  there  by  accident,  did  he  even  then 
stop  by  design,  and  collect  an  audience  to  scatter 
sedition  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  Mr.  Yatman,  the 
very  witness  against  him,  admits  that  he  inter- 
rupted him  as  he  passed  in  silence  toward  the 
street,  and  fastened  the  subject  of  France  upon 
him.  Every  word  which  passed  (for  the  whole 
is  charged  upon  the  very  record  as  a  dialogue 
•with  this  witness)  was  in  answer  to  his  -entrap- 
ping  qnestions,  introduced  with  the  faniiliarity 
of  a  very  old  acquaintance,  and  in  a  sort  of  ban- 
ter, too,  whioh  gave  a  torn  to  the  conversation 
that  renders  it  ridicoloas,  as  weU  as  wicked, 
to  convert  it  into  a  serious  plan  of  mischief: 
"Well,"  says  Mr.  Yatman,  "well,  Mr.  Equality, 
so  you  have  been  in  France— when  n*d*aDdut-t 
did.you  arrive  ?  I  suppose  you  are  iXT™"!;^ 
for  equality,  tmd  no  Kings?"  "O  '»'»»»««^- 
yes,"  says  Mr.  Frost,  "certainly  I  am  for  equal- 
ity j  I  am  for  no  Kings."  Now,  beyond  ell  ques- 
tion, when  this  answer  was  made,  whether  in 
jest  or  in  earnest,  whether  when  drunk  or  sob- 
er, it  neither  had,  nor  could  have,  the  remotest 
relation  to  England  or  its  government.  France 
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bad  jast  aboUsbed  its  new  ConatitatioD  of  mon- 
archy, and  set  up  a  repablio.  She  vas  at  that 
moment  divided  ood  in  civil  oODfusioa  on  the  aub- 
ject ;  the  qaestion,  therefore,  and  the  answer,  as 
they  applied  to  France,  were  sensible  and  rele- 
vant ;  but  to  England  or  to  English  aSairs  they 
bod  not  (except  in  tbo  ensnaring  sequel)  the  re- 
motest application.  Had  Yatman,  tberefore,  end- 
ed here,  the  conversation  woald  have  ended,  and 
Mr.  Frost  would  have  been  the  next  moment  in 
the  street.  But  still  the  questiou  is  forced  upon 
him,  and  he  is  asked,  "What!  no  Kings  in  En- 
glaod  ?"  although  his  flrat  answer  had  no  con- 
nection with  England;  the  question,  therefore, 
was  self-evidcntly  a  snare,  to  which  he  answered, 
"  No  Kings  in  England which  seemed  to  be  all 
that  was  wanted,  for  in  a  moment  every  thing 
was  confusion  and  uproar.  Mr.  Frost,  who  bi^ 
neither  delivered  nor  meant  to  delivw  any  leri- 
ouB  opinion  concnning  government,  and  finding 
himself  injoriousty  set  upon,  viabed,  at  was  most 
natural,  to  explain  bimsell^  1^  atating  to  those 
around  him  what  I  have  been  joat' atating  to  yoo. 
Bat  all  in  vain ;  they  were  in  pnraoit  (H  the  im- 
mortal fame  of  the  very  boainess  we  are  engaged 
in  at  this  moment,  and  were  resolved  to  hold  their 
advantage.  His  voice  was  immediately  drowned 
by  the  clamors  of  insult  and  brutality  ;  be  was 
•  baited  on  all  sides  like  a  bull,  and  left  the  cofTeer 
house  without  the  posislbility  of  being  heard  either 
in  explanation  or  defense.  An  indiotmeat  was 
immediately  preferred  against  bim,  and  from  that 
moment  the  publio  ear  has  been  grossly  and 
wickedly  abased  upon  the  subjeet,  his  character 
shamefully  calamniated,  and  his  cause  prejudged 
before  the  day  of  trial. 

Gratlemen-  it  is  in^KMsiUe  for  me  to  form  any 
To,«c»e..od.f  judgment  of  the  impression 
nthcircuiuuii-  whlcb  such  a  proceeding  altogether 
oTaiibBiMncDD-  IS  likely  to  make  upon  your  mmas, 
but  from  that  which  it  makes  upon 
my  own.  In  the  first  place,  is  society  to  be  pro- 
teoted  by  the  breach  of  those  confidences,  and  in 
the  destruction  of  that  security  and  tranquillity 
which  constitute  its  very  essence  every  where,  but 
which,  till  of  late,  most  emphatically  character- 
ized the  life  of  an  Englishman  ?  Is  government 
to  derive  dignity  and  safety  by  means  which  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  any  man  who  has  the  least 
spark  of  honor  to  step  forward  to  serve  it  ?  Is 
the  time  come  when  obedience  to  the  law  and 
correctness  of  conduct  are  not  a  sufficient  pro- 
tectioD  to  the  subject,  but  that  be  must  measnre 
his  steps,  select  bis  expressions,  and  adjust  bis 
very  looks  in  the  moat  oommon  and  private  tn- 
tercourses  of  life  ?  Most  an  English  gentleman 
in  fntnre  flU  hia  wine  by  a  measure,  lest,  in  the 
openness  of  bia  soul,  and  whUe  believing  his 
neighbors  are  joining  with  him  in  that  happy 
relaxation  and  freedom  of  thought  which  is  the 
{vime  blessing  of  liEe,  he  should  Snd  his  oharac- 
ter  blasted,  and  his  person  in  a  prison  ?  Does 
any  man  put  such  constraint  upon  himself  in  the 
most  private  moment  of  his  life,  that  be  would  be 
contented  to  have  his  looeest  and  lightest  words 
reoorded,  and  set  in  array  against  bim  in  a  oonrt 


of  justice?  Thank  God,  Uie  vorid  lives  very 
distantly,  or  it  woaM  not  be  worth  living  in. 
There  are  moments  when  Jarring  opininaa  m^y 
be  given  without  iooonsisteaoy — when  Tmtli 
herself  may  be  sported  with  without  the  breach 
of  veracity — and  where  well-imagined  nonsenae 
is  not  only  superior  to,  but  is  the  very  index  to 
wit  and  wisdom.  I  might  safely  asse rt-— .^ahi  ng, 
too,  for  the  standard  of  my  assertion  the  most 
honorably  correct  and  enlightened  socieites  in 
the  kingdom — that  if  malignant  spies  were  prop- 
erly posted,  scarcely  a  dinner  would  end  without 
a  duel  and  an  indictment. 

Wben  I  came  down  this  morning,  and  fcuod, 
contrary  to  my  expectation,  that  we  laHtMbaftn 
were  to  be  stuffed  into  this  misera-  ••p?*^ 
ble  hole  in  the  wall,"  to  consume  our  oonstito- 
tions :  suppose  I  had  muttered  along  through 
the  gloomy  passages — "  What,  ia  this  cursed  tri- 
al of  Hastings  going  on  again  ?  '  Are  we  to  have 
norespito?  Axe  we  to  die  frf  tibe  asthma  ia  this 
damned  comer?  1  wish  to  Ood  that  the  tool 
would  come  down  and  abate  the  impeachment, 
Lords,  Commons,  and  all-  together."  Such  a 
wish,  proceeding  from  the  mind,  would  be  des- 
perate wickedness,  and  the  serious  expression  of 
it  a  high  and  criminal  contempt  of  ParliamenL 
Perhaps  the  bare  utterance  of  such  words,  even 
without  meaning,  would  be  irreverent  and  foolish. 
But  still,  if  such  exftresaions  had  been  gravely 
imputed  to  me  as  the  result  of  a  malignant  mind, 
seeking  the  destruction  of  the  L<M'ds  and  Com- 
mons of  England,  bow  would  they  have  been 
treated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  moUou  for 
my  expulsion?  How  I  The  witness  would  have 
been  laughed  oat  of  the  Hoose  before  he  had  half 
finished  hia  evidence,  and  would  have  been  voted 
to  be  too  great  a  blockhead  to  deserve  a  worse 
character.  Many  things  are,  indeed,  wrong  and 
reprehensible,  that  neither  do  nor  can  beeooM  the 
objects  of  criminal  justice,  beoaose  the  happi«e« 
and  security  <^  social  life,  which  are  the  vetr 
end  and  object  of  all  law  and  justice,  forbid  the 
communication  of  them ;  because  the  spirit  of  a 
gentleman,  which  is  the  moat  refined  morality, 
either  shuts  men's  ears  against  what  sbeaM  not 
be  heard,  or  closes  their  lips  with  the  saered  seal 
of  honor. 

This  tacit  but  well-understood  and  deliglitfnl 
compactof  social  life  isperfectly  con-  aKMiMw 
sistent  with  its  safety.    The  securiqr  t^'^H^ 
of  free  governments,  and  the  unsus- 
pecting  confidence  <tf  every  man  who  lives  under 
them,  are  not  only  compa^ble,  bat  iaseparaUe. 
It  ia  easy  to  distinguish -where  the  public  duty 
oalls  for  the  violatioa  of  the  private  one.  Ciim 
innl  intention,  but  not  indeoept  levities — not  even 
grave  opinions  uneonnected  with  ooudnct,  are  to 
be  exposed  to  the  magistrate;  and  wben  men 
(which  happens  but  seldom),  without  tbo  henw  or 
the  sense  to  make  the  due  distinctions,  force  c«B- 
plaints  npon  governments  which  tbey  can  neither 
approve  of  om*  refuse  to  act  upon,  it  becomes  lha 


*'  Tbe  King's  Bendt  sat  in  die  imaaCoBrt  of  Com- 
mon Pl.Bas. 
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office  of  jaries — as  it  U  yoan  to-d«iy — to  draw 
tha  true  line  io  their  jadgmeats,  meuoriiiif  omd'b 
ooDduct  by  the  safe  standarda  of  honuui  life  and 
szperienoe. 

Geotlemen,  the  misery  and  disgTBoa  of  noiety, 
under  the  laah  of  informen,  numing  before  the 
law  and  hantiiig  men  throogh  the  privaoiee  of 
domestic  life,  is  desoribed  by  a  celebrated  speak- 
er [Mr.  Burke]  with  such  foree  and  beauty  of 
eloquence,  that  I  will  close  my  obserTations  on 
this  part  of  the  subject  by  repeating  what  oan 
not,  I  am  persoaded,  be  ottued  among  Eo^ish- 
meo  without  innkiBg  deep  into  their  hMrta :  "A 
merceoaiyiofbmMrkaowsaodtstiaotuni.  Udder 
soch  a  system,  the  obnazioas  pM^  are  slam, 
not  only  to  the  gomnmeot,  but  th^  lire  at  the 
mercy  of  emy  iodhridQal ;  tb^  an  at  oww  the 
slaves  of  the  whole^eommoni^  and  ot'  every  pan 
of  it;  and  the  w(H!8t  and  most  onmerctfal  men  are 
those  on  whose  goodness  they  most  depend.  In 
this  sitnatioa  men  not  only  shrink  from  the  frowns 
of  a  stem  magistrate,  bat  are  obliged  to  fly  from 
their  rery  species.  The  seeds  of  destmotion  are 
sown  in  ciril  imeroonise,  and  in  social  habitudes. 
The  blood  of  wbdesoroe  kindred  is  infected. 
Their  tables  and  beds  are  surrounded  with  snam. 
All  the  means  giren  by  Providence  to  make  life 
safe  and  comfortable  are  perverted  into  iostm- 
ments  of  terror  and  torment.  This  species  of 
universal  sabservienoy,  that  makes  the  very  serv- 
ant who  waits  behind  yonr  chair  the  arbiter  cf 
your  life  and  fortune,  has  such  a  toodenoy  to  de- 
grade and  abase  m^nlriwHj  md  to  deprive  them 
ot  that  anmred  and  Uberal  state  of  mind  which 
alone  oan  malce  ns  what  we  onght  to  be,  dwt  I 
vow  to  Godf  I  would  sooner  brmg  myself  to  pat 
a  man  to  immediate  death  for  opiniwia  I  disliked, 
and  so  to  get  rid  of  the  man  and  his  opintotu  at 
once,  than  to  fret  him  with  a  feverish  being, 
tainted  with  the  jail  distemper  of  a  contagions 
servitade,  to  keep  him  above  ground,  aa  anima- 
ted mass  of  pntrefaotion,  connpted  himself^  and 
corrupting  all  about  him."" 

If  Uiese  sentiments  apply  so  Justly  to  the  rep- 
Aipimii«»  robation  of  persecution  for  opinions 
CSB'**^to  — opinions  which  the  laws, 
induh^Tt!^  however  absurdly,  inhibit — for  opio- 
ions  tbonghcertainly  and  matnrely  en- 
tertained— though  publicly  professed,  and  though 
fi^owed  up  oorrasponding  oondoot ;  how  ir- 
resistibly do  they  devote  to  contempt  and  exe- 
cration all  eaves-dropping  attaoks  upon  loose  con- 
versations, casual  or  convivial,  more  especially 
when  proceeding  fnxn  persons  oonftvmii^  to  all 
the  rel^fioos  and  civil  institutions  of  the  state, 
DasnppoTted  1^  general  and  avowed  profession, 
and  not  merely  unconnected  with  conduct,  but 
BOaroely  attended  with  recollection  or  consoioos- 
ness  I  Such  a  vexatious  tyBtem  of  inquisition, 
the  disturber  of  household  peace,  began  and  end- 
ed with  the  Star  Chamber.  The  venerable  law 
of  England  never  knew  it.  Her  noble,  dignified, 
and  humane  policy  soars  above  the  little  irregu- 
larities of  onr  lives,  and  disdains  to  enter  our  clos- 


»  See  Mr.  Burke's  spaecb  at  Bristol,  page  301. 
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ets  withont  a  warrant  founded  upon  complaint 
Construeted  by  man  to  regulate  human  infirmi- 
ties, and  not  God  to  guard  the  purity  of  angels, 
it  leaves  to  us  our  tlwaghts,  cor  opinions,  and 
oar  ooBversatifMB,  and  punishes  cMily  overt  acts 
of  contempt  and  dlsobedteooe  to  her  authori^. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  not  the  speoioos  phrase  of 
an  advocate  for  bis  client :  it  b  not  . 

P  .1.  r    I»ld«c«  of  Uu» 

even  my  exposition  of  the  sfant  of  (WMathaproii 
our  Constitution  j  but  it  is  the  phrase 
and  letter  of  the  law  itself.  In  the  most  oritioal 
ooojono tores  of  oar  tustory,  when  government 
was  legislating  for  its  own  existanoe  and  con- 
tinuance, it  never  overste^wd  this  wise  modem- 
tion.  To  give  stability  to  estabUAmsBts,  it  oo- 
casicnally  bridled  optnione  concerning  tbeni,  but 
its  punishmesta,  though  sanguinary,  laid  no  snsraa 
for  thd^htlMt  life,  ud  took  do  man  surprise. 

or  this  the  aot  of  Qoeeii  AnM,**  wkidi  made 
it  high  treason  to  deny  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  alter  the  succession,  is  a  striking  example. 
The  here^tary  descent  at  the  Crown  had  been 
recently  broken  at  the  Revolution  by  a  minority 
of  the  nation,  with  the  aid  of  a  foreign  force,  and 
a  new  inheritance  had  been  created  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  new  establishment,  which  had  but 
Just  established  itself.  Queen  Anne's  title,  and 
the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  kingdom  under  , 
it,  depended  wholly  npon  the  ctMwtitntiooal  pow- 
er of  Parliament  to  make  this  change.  The  so- 
perstitkms  of  the  world  and  reverence  for  an- 
tiquity, whi<^  deserves  a  better  name,  were 
Bipiast  tUs  power  and  the  use  which  had  been 
made  of  it ;  the  dethroned  King  of  England  was 
living  in  hostile  state  M  oar-veiy  dows,  sapport- 
ed  by  a  powerful  monarah  at  the  head  of  a  rival 
nation — and  our  own  kingdom  itsetf  full  of  tatf 
tioos  plou  and  conspiraoiee,  whidi  soon  after 
^wed  themselves  in  open  rebellion. 

If  ever,  therefore,  there  was  a  season  when  a 
narrow  Jealousy  could  have  been  excusable  in  a 
government — if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  the 
sacrifice  of  some  private  liberty  to  common  se- 
curity would  have  been  prudent  tn  a  people,  it 
was  at  such  a  conjuncture.  Yet  mark  the  re- 
serve of  the  crown,  and  the  prudence  of  our  an- 
cestors in  the  wording  of  tbe  statute.  Although 
the  denial  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  alter  the 
snocesston  was  tantamount  to  the  denial  of  all 
legitimate  anthwi^  in  die  kingdom,  and  might 
be  CMuidered  as  a  smt  of  alysration  to  the  lavrs, 
yet  the  statute  looked  at  the  nature  of  man,  and 
to  tbe  private  seoority  of  individnala  m  society, 
white  it  sought  to  support  the  pubHo  society 
itself.  It  did  not,  therefore,  Aog  men  into  tav- 
erns and  ooflee-boases,  nor  lurk  for  them  ai  ow- 
ners, nor  watch  for  them  in  their  dbmestio  en- 
joyments. The  act  provides,  "  That  every  per- 
son who  should  maliciously,  advisedly,  and  di- 
rectly, by  wriltn;  or  printing,  affirm  that  the 
Queen  was  not  the  rightful  Qneen  trf'  these 
realms,  or  that  tbe  Pretender  had  any  right  or 
title  to  tbe  Crown,  or  that  any  other  person  had 
any  right  or  title,  otherwise  than  according  to 
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the  Mta  pmad  *inoe  the  Rcvolotioo  fof  settling 
tha  MiooMnoo,  or  th«t  (he  LagiBlMare  bath  sot 
aaffioient  authority  to  nuke  law  for  Umitiiic  the 
■QocaasioB,  shoold  be  gailtjr  of  high  treaKm,  and 
mfler  aa  a  tnutori"  and  then  enacts,  "That  if 
ao;  person  shall  wutlieioiulf,  and  dirtaig,  bj 
prta^mg,  (auAmvi  or  adnud  ^takmg,  deolara 
and  maintain  the  sMne,  be  ihaU  inonr  the  penal- 
ties  of  a  pranmirt." 

"I  viU  toaka  a  abort  obaemtioa  or  two," 
BMita  njra  Foater,  "on  the  aoL  Fint.  The 
poiitMNia  ooBdemaed  bf  tbem  had  u  di> 
not  a  tendenoy  to  biTdve  dww  natioBi  in  the 
miseriee  of  an  intestine  war,  to  incite  her  Maj- 
wty'a  subjects  to  withdraw  their  aUegianoe  from 
her,  and  to  deprive  her  of  ber  erovn  and  royal 
dignity,  aa  any  general  dootrine,  any  declaration 
not  rdative  to  actions  or  dasigos,  coold  posnbly 
have ;  and  yet  in  the  case  of  bare  words,  posi- 
Uooa  of  this  dangerous  tendency,  thoogh  main- 
tamed  malioiooaJy,  adTisedly,  and  directly,  and 
even  in  the  solemnities  of  preaching  and  teach- 
ing, are  not  .considered  as  overt  acts  of  treason. 

"  Sec<Hidly.  In  no  case  can  a  man  be  argued 
into  the  penalties  of  the  act  by  inferences  and 
oonclusions  drawn  from  what  he  bath  affirmed ; 
the  criminal  poatUon  mnst  be  direetlji  maintained 
to  bring  him  witlun  the  cMnpaas  of  the  act. 

*'  Thirdly.  Nor  will  every  rash,  hasty,  or  un- 
guarded expression,  owing,  perhaps,  to  natural 
warmth,  or  thrown  oat  in  Uw  heat  of  dtapntation, 
render  any  person  oriminal  within  the  ant ;  the 
orimtnal  doctrine  most  be  maintained  malieiout- 
t]f  and  adviudljf." 

He  afterwai^  adds,  "Seditions  writings  are 
permanent  things,  and  if  poUbhed,  they  scatter 
the  poison  far  and  wide.  They  are  acts  of  de- 
liberation,  capable  of  satisfaotoiy  proof,  and  not 
ordinarily  liable  to  misooDstruction ;  at  least, 
they  are  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  court, 
naked  and  undisguised,  as  they  came  out  of  the 
author's  hands.  Words  are  transient  and  0eet- 
ing  as  the  wind ;  the  poison  they  scatter  is,  at 
the  worst,  confined  to  die  narrow  circle  of  a  few 
bearers ;  they  are  frequent^  the  effect  of  a  sud- 
den tranqxirt,  eanly  misonderatood,  and  often 
miareported." 

Gentlemen,  these  distinctions,  like  all  the  dio- 
nii  iiriniii.1  tates  of  sound  policy,  are  as  obvious 
fira^jdm^CM  to  reason  as  they  are  salutary  in 
Btton  tbiap.  pj^t[(jg  What  a  man  writtt  that 
b  criminal  and  pemicions,  and  what  he  dissem- 
inates when  written,  is  conclusive  of  his  purpose- 
He  manifestly  must  have  deliberated  on  what  he 
wrote,  and  ^e  distribution  is  also  an  act  of  de- 
liberation. Intention  in  such  oases  is  not,  there* 
(are,  matter  of  legal  proof)  but  of  reascHiable  in- 
ference, unless  the  accused,  by  proof  on  his  side, 
can  rebut  what  reason  mnst  otherwise  infer : 
since  he  wbo  writes  to  others  undoubtedly  seeks 
to  bring  over  other  minds  to  assimilate  with  his 
own.  So  be  wbo  advisedly  speaks  to  others  upon 
momentoos  sulgeGts,  may  ha  presumed  to  have 
the  same  intention.  Tet  ao  frail  is  memory — so 
imperfect  are  our  natures — ao  dangerous  would 
it  be  to  [dace  wonli,  iiiueb,  to  ose  the  language 


of  Foster,  are  transient  and  fleeting,  upoD  a 
footing  with  deliberate  ttmduct,  that  the  crimin- 
ating letter  of  the  law  itself  interposes  the  check, 
and  excludes  the  danger  of  a  rash  judgment,  by 
curiously  selecting  from  tbe  whole  circle  of  lan- 
guage an  expression  which  can  not  be  mistaken  ; 
for  nothing  said  upon  the  sudden,  without  the 
evidenoe  ^  a  eaitext,  and  leqad  in  tboagfat  or 
condoot,  can  in  commnn  seoae  deaerra  the  titia 
of  adnttd  tptakmg.  Tij  tbe  matter  before  yoa 
open  theiwinoipleof  tbe  atatntBoTQaeen  AuM^ 
nod  examine  it  with  the  oanthm  of  Foster. 

Soi^MHiog,  then,  that  instead  of  Uie  words  im- 
pnted  by  this  record,  the  defendant,  i„v,tiiiB  et 
coming  half  dnmk  through  this  coffee- 
house,  had,  in  his  conversation  with  r™"* 
Tatnlal^  denied  the  ri^t  of  Parliament  to  alter 
the  soocesston,  could  he  have  been  adjudged  to 
suffer  death  for  high  treason  under  the  stawte  of 
Queen  Anne  7  Reason  and  humanity  equally 
revolt  at  the  position,  and  yet  the  decision  nked 
from  you  is  precisely  that  decision.  For  if  yoa 
could  not  have  fbond  |his  language]  "actual 
ipeaking''  to  bring  it  within  that  statute  of  trea- 
son, so  neither  can  you  find  it  as  the  necessary  evi- 
deoioe  of  the  intention  charged  by  tbe  preeeot  in- 
dkstment,  which  intention  cmistitnlea  tho  misde- 
meanor. 

If  any  thing  won  wanting  to  ooalhm  these 
[Hincip)esor£e  law  and  the  oommentariea  of  its 
ableat  judgoa,  aa  appUeahle  to  words  it  is  in  an- 
other vray  emi^iatiaally  fhmialied  dw  instanoo 
before  vs.  In  tbe  i^pal  td  these  co&e-boose  piA- 
iticiana  to  preserve  tbe  defendant's  ezpressioos, 
they  were  instantly  to  be  put  down  in  writing, 
and  signed  by  the  persons  present.  Yet  the  pa- 
per rcAd  by  Colonel  Bullock,'*  and  written,  as  he 
tells  you,  at  the  very  moment  with  that  intention, 
contains  hardly  a  single  word,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  it,  either  in  meaning  or  expres- 
sion, tbe  same  as  has  been  related  by  the  witness- 
es. It  sinks,  in  tbe  first  place,  tbe  questions  put 
to  the  defendant,  and  the  whole  dialogue,  which 
is  the  best  clue  to  tbe  business,  and  recoirls, 
"  that  Mr.  Frost  came  into  the  coBee-house  and 
didara^"  an  expreaaion  iriiieh  be  never  need,  and 
which  wean  Ibo  oolor  of  delibecation,  "  that  he 
wished  to  see  equality  prevail  in  tins  countiy/' 
another  expcesaion,  whioh  it  ia  now  agreed  on  all 
handa  be  never  uttered,  and  which  conveys  a  very 
different  idea  from  aaying,  in  answer  to  an  im- 
pertinent or  taunting  question,  "  Ob  yes,  I  am  for 
equality."  I  impute  nothing  at  all  to  Coltioe) 
Bullock,  who  did  not  appear  to  me  to  give  his 
evidence  unfairly — be  read  his  paper  aa  he  wrote. 
But  this  is  the  very  strength  of  my  observation : 


>*The  paper  was  as  follows:  "Percy  coffee- 
bonse,  6tfa  of  Noiwnber,  1792.  We,  tbe  nodemen- 
tioned,  do  herel^  ceiti^  that  at  abont  10  o'clock 
^is  evening,  Mr.  John  Frost  came  into  this  rofTee- 
room,  and  did  then  and  in  our  presence  openly  de- 
clare that  he  wished  to  sec  eqaali^  prevail  in  tbia 
conntr^,  and  no  King,  in  a  kmd  and  factioiM  way ; 
and  npon  being  asked  whether  be  meant  that  there 
shonld  be  iKi  King  in  Mm  aaonttrj,  be  answered 
'  Yes.* "  The  paper  waa  not  signed. 
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for  tnppoae  the  ease  hid  not  coma  for  moDtha  to 
trial,  the  odwr  witneana  (and  honestly  too)  might 
liava  let  tbeir  roenwriea  lean  on  the  written  evi- 
dence, and  thus  yoa  weald  have  beea  trying,  and 
perhaps  ooodemniag  the  defendant  for  ^wdring 
words,  stripped  too  of  tbeir  explanatory  concom- 
itants, which  it  staoda  confesstd  at  this  moment 
were  never  spoken  at  all. 

Gentlemen,  the  disposition  which  has  of  late 
Pmidm  iD'  prevailed  to  depart  from  the  wise 
SlS^-'^'ifS"  modertiiOB  of  oar  lawi  and  Consti- 
pnS^t^in  t'**'™')  onder  the  pretext,  or  from  the 
(Kh  cmm.  zeal  of  preserving  them,  and  which 
has  been  the  parent  of  so  many  i»x)eecntion9,  is 
an  awful  monament  of  haman  weakness.  These 
associatora  to  prosecote,  who  keep  watch  of  late 
upon  oar  words  and  apon  oar  looks,  are  associa- 
ted, it  seems,  to  preserve  oar  excellent  Constita- 
tton  from  the  contagion  of  France,  where  an  ar- 
bitrary and  tyrannoas  demooraey,  ooder  the  eol- 
or  of  popalar  freedom,  iestxojt  all  the  securities 
and  blessings  of  life.  Bat  how  does  it  deitroj 
them?  How,  but  by  the  very  meua  that  these 
new  partners  of  eKeentive  power  woold  them- 
•elres  employ,  if  we  would  let  them — by  inflict- 
ing, fnnn  a  mistaken  and  barbarotu  state  neces- 
sity, the  severest  punishments  for  ofienses  never 
defined  by  the  law — by  inflicting  them  npon  sns- 
pioioB  tnatead  of  evidenoe,  and  in  the  blind,  fari- 
ODS^  and  indiscriminate  zeal  of  persecntion,  in- 
stead of  by  the  administration  of  a  sober  and  fan- 
partial  jurisprudence.  Subtracting  the  horrors 
of  invading  armies  which  France  can  not  help, 
what  other  mischief  has  she  inflicted  upon  her- 
self? From  what  has  she  saflered  but  from  this 
undisciplined  and  cruel  spirit  of  aconsation  and 
TaA  judgment  ?  A  spirit  that  will  look  at  noth- 
ing dispassionately,  and  which,  thongh  proceeding 
from  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  most  part  hon- 
est and  sincere,  is,  nevertheless,  as  pernicious  as 
the  wicked  fmy  of  demons  when  it  is  loosened  from 
the  sober  demimoB  of  alow  and  deliberate  jnstice. 
What  ia  It  that  baa  lately  nnited  all  hearts  and 
Vmoea  in  lamentation  ?  w1»t  but  these  judicial 
executions,  which  we  have  a  right  to  style  mur- 
der, when  we  aee  the  ax  foUiog,  and  the  prison 
c losing  upon  the  gennine  expressions  of  the  in- 
tensive heart — sometimes  for  private  letters  to 
friends,  unconnected  widi  OMidaot  or  intention — 
sanetimea  (or  momentary  exolamatioBa  in  favor 
of  royalty,  or  some  other  denomination  of  govern- 
ment different  from  that  which  is  establi^ed. 

These  are  the  miseries  of  France,  the  unhap- 
py attendants  upon  revolution ;  and  anited  as  we 
alt  are  in  deploring  them,  upon  what  principle 
of  common  sense  shall  we  vex  and  terrify  the 
subjects  of  our ,  own  comitry  in  the  very  bosom 
of  peace,  and  disgast  them  with  the  government, 
which  we  wish  them  to  cherish,  by  unnsual,  ir- 
ritating, and  degrading  prosecutioos? 

Indeed,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  we  luar 

late  too  moch  of  the  exoelleDce  o{  the  British 
government,  and  ftet  hot  too  little  of  its  benefits. 
Tbey,  too,  who  pronounce  its  panegyrics,  are 
tboae  who  idone  prevent  the  entite  pobllo  fron 
aoeeding  to  tbem.   Tbe  eul(^iiuiieomeafirom  a 


snspected  quarter,  when  it  is  proooonoed  by  per- 
sras  enjt^ing  every  honor  from  the  Crown,  and 
treating  the  pei^  i^on  all  ooeaaionB  with  sn8> 
pieion  and  eontompt.  Hie  three  eetatee  of  the 
kingdom  are  eo-otdinate,  all  alike  representiag 
the  dignity,  and  jmntiy  executing  the  aathoritf 
of  tbe  nation ;  yet  all  ear  loyalty  seema  to  be 
wasted  npon  one  ot  them.  How  happens  it  else 
that  we  are  80  exquisitely  sensible,  so  trembling- 
ly alive  to  every  attack  upon  the  Crown  or  the 
nobles  that  surround  it,  yrt  *o  ooetpftfci^  eareleu 
of  Kkat  regardt  the  once  retptcttd  and  awfiU 
Common*  of  Great  Britaiit  9 

If  Mr.  Frost  had  gone  into  every  oo^e-hotise, 
from  Charing  Cross  to  the  Exchange,  Pivntiiiiig  land- 
lamenting  the  dangers  of  popular  gov-  ISy^^ 
emment,  reprobating  the  peevishness  <Uai»r. 
of  opposition  m  Parliament,  and  wishing,  in  the 
most  advised  terms,  that  we  could  \<xk  np  to  ^e 
throne  and  its  excellent  ministers  alone  for  quiet 
and  CMufwtable  government,  do  yon  think  that 
we  riionkl  have  had  an  indietmentf  I  ask  par- 
don for  the  auppoaition ;  I  ean  disoover  that  yon 
are  laughing  at  me  for  its  abantdity.  I^eed,  I 
might  aak  yon  whether  it  ia  not  the  notorions 
language  of  the  highest  men,  in  and  out  of  Par- 
liament, to  justify  the  alienation  of  the  popular 
part  of  the  government  from  the  spirit  and  prin- 
ciple of  its  trust  and  office,  and  to  prognosticate 
the  very  ruin  and  downfall  of  England,  from  a 
free  and  nnoorrupted  representation  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  ?  I  solemnly  declare  to  you, 
that  I  think  the  whole  of  this  system  leads  inev- 
itably to  the  dangers  we  seek  to  avert.  It  di- 
vides  the  higher  and  tbe  lower  classes  of  the 
nation  into  adverse  parties,  instead  of  uniting  and 
compounding  them  into  one  harmoniooa  whole. 
It  embitters  the  people  against  authority,  which, 
when  they  are  made  to  feel  and  know  is  hat 
their  own  security,  they  most,  from  tbe  very  na- 
tore  of  man,  unite  to  support  and  oberish.  I  do 
not  believe  that  there  ia  any  set  of  men  to  be 
named  in  England— I  might  say,  that  I  do  not 
know  an  individual  who  serionsly  wisbes  to 
touch  the  Crown,  or  any  branch  trf  onr  excellent 
Constitotim ;  and  ^en  we  bear  peevish  and 
disrespectfiil  expressions  oonceming  any  of  its 
fanctiooa,  depend  upon  it,  it  proceeds  from  stune 
practical  variance  between  its  theory  and  its 
practice.  These  variances  are  tbe  fatal  springs 
of  disorder  and  disgust.  They  lost  America, 
and  in  that  anfortunate  separation  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  all  that  we  have  to  fear ;  yet,  instead 
of  treading  back  our  steps,  we  seek  recovery  in 
tbe  system  which  brought  as  into  peril.  Let 
government  in  England  always  take  care  u 
make  its  administration  correspond  with  the  true 
spirit  of  our  genuine  Constitution,  and  nothing 
will  ever  endanger  it.  Let  it  seek  to  maintain 
its  cormpUons  by  severity  and  coercion,  and  nei- 
ther laws  nor  arms  vrill  support  it.  These  are 
my  sentiments ;  and  I  advise  yon,  however  un- 
popular they  may  be  at  this  moment,  to  craisidei 
them  before  yoa  repd  them. 

If  the  defendant,  among  others,  baa  jadgof* 
too  lightly  of  the  advantages  of  oar  government. 
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refbnn  bis  a  baiwflcial  «perieiw)«  of 

them.  Above  all,  let  him  feel  Hs  eseellciwe  to- 
daf  in  its  bensfleenee ;  let  Um  eempare  in  hia 
trial  the  ooodition  an  Englidt  eulyeet  with 
that  of  a  eiticM  of  Fnuee,  ivUoh  he  ■  aoppoied 
in  theory  to  prefer.  These  are  the  true  erite- 
rions  by  which,  in  the  kmg  nut,  individoBk  and 
nations  beoomo  afii»otioaate  to  goraminents,  or 
revott  against  them.  Men  are  neither  to  be 
talked  nor  written  into  the  belief  of  happiness 
and  seonritf  when  tbej  do  not  praotioall;  feel 
them,  nor  talked  or  written  oat  of  them  when 
the^  are  in  the  fall  enjoymeot  of  their  blessings : 
Init  if  jtm  oondemn  the  defendant  apon  this  sort 
9f  evidenee,  depend  upon  it,  he  most  have  his 
adherents,  and,  as  fsr  as  that  goes,  I  most  be  one 
them. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  detain  jaa  no  longer,  being 
Fanntkni  Satisfied  to  leave  yoa,  as  oonsoientioos 
ji^iuMtX  men,  to  jadge  the  defendant  as  yon 
^XimM  yoonelves  woald  be  judged;  and  if 
■■MM.  there  be  any  among  joo  who  oan  say 
to  tha  rest  that  he  has  no  w^  oc  ineonriderate 


moments — that  all  his  words  and  aotloH,  even 
in  the  most  thoogfatleai  pawages  of  his  Kfi),  am 
fit  for  the  in^iectioD  ef  God  and  naa,  ba  viU  be 
die  fittest  pataoB  to  take  the  lead  ia  a  jodgmenc 
of  "Guilty,"  utd  the  pn^wreat  fsnoMn  to  de- 
liver it  with  good  fiutb  and  ftrmaeas  to  Uie  oomt. 

I  know  the  privilege  that  belongs  to  the  At- 
torney General  to  reply  to  all  that  Iws  been  said ; 
bat  perhaps,  as  I  Inve  called  no  witnesses,  be 
may  think  it  a  privilege  to  be  waived.  It  ia, 
however,  pleasant  to  reooUeot,  that  if  it  should 
be  exercised,  even  mdi  his  saperior  taieati^  hk 
honor  and  candor  will  guard  it  fram  abosa. 


The  Attorney  General  bavbg  exercised  hia 
privilege  of  reply,  Lord  Kenyon  summed  up; 
and  the  jury,  after  a  ctmsnltatlon  of  on  boor  and 
a  hsU;  retnmed  a  Tudiat  of  "Guilty."  Mr. 
Frost  was  eeataiMed  to  be  imprisoned  in  New* 
gate  six  monAs,  to  stand  one  faiMir  in  Ae  piUoty, 
and  to  be  stmok  off  the  roll  of  attoneym,  where- 
by be  was  nuaed  for  lib. 


SPEECH 

OF  MIL  EHSRINE  FOR  ItE.  BINGHAM  0(<  A  TRIAL  FOR  ADULTERY.  DELIVERED  IN  THE  COURT 
OF  KIHCS  BEHC4  FEBRUARY  Si,  ITM. 

INTaODUOTXON. 

This  was  abnost  the  only  esse  hi  which  Bfr.  ErsUne  ever  sppeired  as  eoonsel  Tar  the  defrndod  in  a 
trial  of  this  kind.  AQ  bis  synpadiies  asd  feelings  were  witfi  the  bereaved  parfy;  and  so  fertid  were  Im 
appeak  on  snch  occasions,  that  hi  nsny  instsnees  he  gamed  an  smonnt  of  damages  whidi  swept  Oa  en- 
ttrs  pnpai^  of  dks  defondant 

But  tfie  drenmstsnees  ctf  this  esse  woe  so  pecoUsr,  Oat  Ur.  SrsUne  fhU  hfanselF  aotfiacized  to  appear 
for  the  defense.  Mr.  Bin^ian*  afterward  the  Bail  Lneaa.  had  fanned  an  eaify  attachment  fin-  Lad? 
Bfixab^  Fanoonberg,  which  was  warnoly  redpncated  by  the  latter.  They  were  et^aged  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  had  die  expectatioa  of  an  eariy  nnhm,  when  tfie  mateh  was  broken  off  by  her  parents  Inbvw 
of  Ur.  Howsid,  afkenrard  Ae  Dnke  of  Ncrifalk,  nd  she  was  compelled  to  asny  cne  whom  die  regardsd 
wiA  disgest  and  even  aUioneBce.  She  bore  him  a  son  witfiin  sixteen  moodis  aftsr  their  maRisge; 
hot  her  aflbedoas  oontinned  to  be  passionately  fiaed  oo  Ur.  Binghsm  (who  hed  at  Brst  avoided  her  seci- 
es); a  renewed  Intetcoorse  gtadnillyspmagiv  between  them;  her  bosband  nstamll7  became  sBnnatrd 
bjAe  growing faostili^cr her fbelings;  •adaffcermataidttpbnudSBgB.Blieleffclumattiiecndeffiiaryesi^ 
snd  eloped  wifli  lb.  Bing^iam.  It  was  eertslnly  proper  Ast  ttiey  sboald  now  be  divorced,  nspiN  IsHj  m 
■he  was  expected  to  give  birdi  speeditf  to  a  diHd  by  Ae  Utter ;  bat  thmogb  a  singalar  aaom^y  ia  the 
BngUsh  laws,  a  divorce  coald  be  ohtsiaed  only  by  Mr.  Howard's  bringing  an  actioa  ia  d^magu  againM 
Mr.  Bingham  fbrdeprivfaig  him  of  "ttMComfbrt  and  society  of  bis  wife  t" 

Mr.  Btsldoe's  management  of  d>e  ease  was  traly  admirable.  The  entire  simpboity  witfa  whioh  he  eooh 
mences— bis  disclaimer  of  all  idea  of  being  eloqneBt,  ot  of  making  any  addrem  to  the  fedtngi  of  the  Jvy 
—the  dry  detail  of  dote*  with  which  he  enters  on  the  fkcts  of  the  case,  so  perfeetly  snited  to  do  away  d 
soiplcion  on  that  sabject»-his  pointed  exposore  of  the  opposing  eoaasers  statements  witboat  evidenLe  to 
snpport  &tm — the  vivid  picture  which  he  brings  before  the  mind  of  ttie  iO-bbed  dsa^ter  "  given  tip  to 
tbe  plaintiff  by  the  infatoation  of  parents,  and  stretched  npoa  her  bridal  bed  as  open  a  rack" — the  bold 
burst  of  psssloD  with  which  be  exclainu,  "  Mr.  Howard  was  never  married" — "  he  was  himself  Ae  te- 
ducer" — "imsglne  my  client  to  be  pimntiff,  and  what  damages  are  yoo  not  prepared  to  give  him.  and  jet 
he  is  here  as  i^endant  /  "—the  solemn  lessons  ibr  the  nobili^  which  be  dedoces  finm  the  esse,  so  in- 
Btrootive  in  tftemselves,  and  so  pecaliarly  adapted  to  strengthen  his  caase — every  thing,  in  ibort,  am- 
spires  to  make  tfds  speech,  thongh  hrieC  one  of  die  most  perfect  exhtlntions  of  power  over  dw  mi^  of 
a  Jaiy,  to  be  bond  la  the  eloqaenoe  of  oar  Isngaage. 

SPEECH,  &o. 

OxKnaiuii  ov  na  Juar, — My  learned  |  address  from  me^  as  eowNel  ibr  du  dc^odaai, 
^  Bi  oooMel  far  tha  plabiill^  has  baqioke  aa  I  wfaiah  yon  innrt  Bo^  I  aim 
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Hfl  hM  ^oo^t  it  eight  (partly  in  aoortesj  to  me, 
■«M«rft»*i-  as  I  am  wiUing  to  beliBTa,  and  in  part 
n^^lri^  for  the  purpGoos  of  his  eanse)  that 
^^M*  7™  shoold  Boppoae  yoa  an  to  be  ad- 
f'^'^  draaaed  with  doqaeiioe  which  I  bot- 
er  poMeaNd,  and  whidi,  if  I  did,  I  dwdd  be  in- 
o^Mble  at  this  mcwaeat  of  exerting ;  beoanse  the 
moat  doqnent  man,  in  order  to  exert  hia  elo- 
qoenoe,  moat  have  his  mind  free  from  embarraaa- 
ment  on  the  occasitm  on  which  be  ia  to  speak — 
I  am  not  in  that  cooditioo.  tHj  learned  friend 
baa  expressed  himself  aa  the  friend  <^  the  plaln- 
tiS^s  family.  He  does  not  regard  that  bmilj 
more  than  I  do ;  and  I  stand  in  the  same  predio- 
ament  toward  my  own  hooonble  olient  and  bis 
relatione.  Z  know  him  and  tbem,  and  beoanse  I 
Miiu«a  br  know  them,  I  regard  them  also :  my 
S^jjilKiTir  embarrassmant,  bowerer,  only  arises 
tte^Mta.  at  being  obliged  to  disoost  this  qoes- 
tion  in  a  pablio  -coart  of  jostioe,  bM>alls^  coold 
it  han  been  the  sabjeot  of  private  refereooe,  I 
iboaU  havtt  fek  aoDe  at  all  in  being  oallad  npon 
to  settle  it 

GentleowB,  my  embrr— ment  is  ebondaiitly 
increaaed,  vben  I  see  present  a  noble  perstm, 
high,  very  high  in  rank  in  this  kingdom,  bnt  not 
higher  in  ruk  than  be  is  m  my  estimation :  I 
speak  of  the  noble  Dake  of  Norfolk,  who  most 
oiBdoabtedly  moat  feel  not  a  little  at  being  oUiged 
to  come  here  aa  a  witness  for  the  derendant  in 
the  oaose  of  a  plaintiS*  ao  nearly  allied  to  him* 
self.  I  am  peraoaded  no  man  can  have  so  little 
sensibility,  as  not  to  feel  that  a  person  in  my  sit- 
oation  most  be  greatly  embarrassed  in  disonss- 
ing  a  question  of  this  nature  before  sacb  ao 
atuience,  and  between  snob  parties  aa  I  have 
described. 

Gentlemen,  my  learned  friend  desired  yoo 
■rnroruwof).  woold  t^o  oaie  not  to  soSer  argn- 
C^^M^  ment,  or  observation,  or  eloquenoa  to 
E^hST*  bo  called  into  the  field,  to  detach  yonr 
*^  attration  from  the  evideooe  in  the 

caoae,  vpoA  which  aluie  you  oaght  to  decide ;  I 
mA  my  learned  friend,  at  the  nioment  he  gave 
yoQ  that  caation,  had  not  Atmie/^  given  testimony 
of  a  foct  to  which  be  stood  the  solitary  witness. 
I  wish  be  had  not  introduced  hit  evidence. 
withoat  the  ordinary  ceremcmy  of  being  sworn. 
I  will  not  follow  bis  example.  I  will  not  tell 
yoa  what  I  know  from  the  conversation  of  my 
client,  nor  give  evidence  of  what  I  know  myself. 
My  learned  friend  tells  yon  that  nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  agony  of  mind  bts  olient  has  aofiered, 
and  that  no  words  can  desoribe  bis  adoration  of 
the  lady  he  baa  lost :  theae  most  material  points 
of  the  oaose  rest,  however,  altogether  on  the  »in- 
gkt  untt^ported,  tmtuorn  evidence  of  the  coon- 
siL  for  the  plaintiff.  No  ulation  has  been 
called  npoD  to  oraiflrm  them,  tfaongh  we  are  told 
that  the  iriwle  hoosa  of  FanooDharg,  Bellasyse, 
and  NoDfolk  an  In  the  avairaei  the  eourt, 
ready,  it  seems,  to  be  called  at  wj  diaoretioD ; 
and  yet  my  teamed  friend  Is  taimsalf  ikm  only 
witness;  tbongh  the  laets  (and  most  material 
&ota,  indeed,  they  would  have  been)  migitt  have 
been  jHrovad  bj  so  many  illostrioai  penona. 


Now,  to  show  yon  how  little  disposed  I  am  to 
work  npon  yoa  by  any  thing  bat  by  suMOMcor 
proof;  to  convince  yoa  how  little  de- 
ahrooi  I  am  to  praotioe  the  arts  of  speech  as  my 
oiljr  Bitillerf  in  this  canse,  I  will  b^in  with  a  few 
plam  dolss,  and,  as  yoa  have  peas  in  year  bands, 
I  will  thank  yoa  to  write  them  down.  I  shall  be- 
gin with  stating  to  yoa  what  my  oaose  is,  and  diall 
then  prove  it — not  by  myself^  bat  by  witnesses. 

The  parties  were  married  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1789.  The  ohild  that  has  been  spok-  tum^oi 
en  of,  and  in  terms  whioh  gave  me  great  ^EHI^*^ 
satisfactkM),  as  the  adoutted  son  of  the  *>>^  e^u. 
plsiatifil  blessed  with  the  afleotirai  of  bis  parent, 
and  whom  the  noUe  peraoo  to  whom  he  may  be. 
come  heir  can  look  npon  without  any  onpleasaot 
refleotion— that  child  was  bom  on  the  12th  of 
Aagnst,  1791.  Take  that  date,  and  my  learned 
friend's  admienon,  that  this  child  most  have  been 
the  dxild  of  Mr.  Howard ;  an  admission  which 
conld  not  have  been  mtionaUy  or  conajstently 
made,  bnt  open  the  implied  admisdon  that  no  iU 
lioit  oonnaotion  had  edsted  pmiaiuljf  by  whioh 
ItsexisteBoe  nughthavebecnnferrod  to  the  de- 
fendant. On  this  subject,  tbaielbre,  the  idahrtiff 
moat  be  tileni.  HeoanDota^thepaieatalmind 
has  been  wrong;  'be  can  not  say  hereafter,  "ho 
aoH  ov  Htm  saocBiDiKo"* — he  oan  say  none  of 
these  things.  This  child  was  bom  oo  the  12th 
of  August,  1791,  and  as  Mr.  Howard  is  admit- 
ted to  he  the  author  of  its  existence  (whidi  he 
most  have  been,  if  at  all,  in  1790),  I  have  a  right 
to  say  that,  during  all  that  interval,  this  gentle- 
man  coold  not  have  had  tbe  least  reasonable  cause 
of  oomplaiot  gainst  Mr.  Bingham.  His  jealousy 
must,  of  coarse,  have  begun  afler  that  period ; 
for,  had  there  been  groimds  tar  it  before,  there 
could  be  no  sense  in  tlw  admissioa  of  his  eonn- 
ael,  DOT  any  fooa&tioa  for  that  parental  oonsola- 
don  which  was  brought  fcHrward  in  the  very  front 
of  ^oHua. 

Tbe  next  dry  data  is,  therefore,  the  24th  of 
Jnlj,  1798  i  and  I  pot  it  to  his  Lord- 
ddp,  that  there  is  no  manner  of  evi-  ^<;^^^*^ 
denoe  vriUoh  oan  be  prcssod  into  diis 
eause  prmow  to  Umt  time.  Let  me  n«ct  dis- 
embarrass the  oaose  from  another  assartton  of 
my  learned  friend,  namely,  that  a  divoroe  can 
not  take  place  before  tbe  birth  of  this  xnMPfXknm 
child;  and  that,  if  the  child  bi^ipeiH  pBitwM»i 
to  be  a  son,  which  is  one  oootingenoy  ***" 
— and  if  the  ohild  ao  bom  does  not  die,  which  is 
another  contingency — and  if  the  aidile  Doke  dies 
without  issue,  which  is  a  third  contingency — f  Am 
this  ebild  might  inherit  the  boeors  of  the  boose 
of  Norfolk.  That  I  deny.  My  recent  experi- 
eooe  tells  me  the  contrary.  1a  a  case  where 
Mr.  Stewart,  a  gentleman  of  Irriand,  stood  in  a 
siadlar  predicament,  the  Lords  and  Commons  of 
Bngland  not  only  passed  aa  Act  of  IKvcnw  be> 
twwa  him  and  hU  lady,  bat,  on  finding  then  WW 
no  BOOOM  on  the  pnic  of  the  hntend,  and  that  dw 
ehOd  wan  not  Ms,  they  baMrdiMd  tbe  iMW. 

What,  then,  remaint  in  Oia  eansat  0«ntl»> 
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men,  thm  remains  onlj  ibia :  In  what  maimer, 
Tra*  poiai  when  you  have  beard  my  eridenoe  (for 
■I  iM<»  tjiia  \g  ^  cause  wbieh,  like  all  other*, 
most  stand  upon  evidence),  the  plaintiflT  shall  be 
able  to  prove,  what  I  have  the  noble  judge's 
auUxvity  for  saying  be  rmt»t  prove,  namely,  the 
lou  of  tht  comfort  and  tociety  of  ku  wt/(,  bjf  the 
wiJuc(to»  of  tlu  tUftndant.  That  is  the  very 
gist  of  tbe  action.  The  loss  of  her  afleotion,  ai^ 
of  domestia  hmtpinem^  are  tbe  flaly lagnlloiiBda* 
lions  of  hia  oompUint. 

Now,  beftm  any  thing  oaa  be  tol;  it  most  hare 
vdOtdf  before  any  thing  otB  be  takM  away  from 
a  man,  be  mint  ban  baa  U;  belore  dm  sedoetion 
of  a  woman's  atbotioM  firaoi  berhndMLiid  can  take 
plaee,  he  mnst  have  possessed  her  afieottons. 

Qeatlemen,  my  Diand,  Mr.  Hingay,  aokoowl- 

-   edges  this  to  be  the  law,  and  he  riiapes 

ttMw^sr^  bis  case  aooordiogly.  He  represe&u 
^  his  olient,  a  branch  of  a  most  illustri- 

ous boose,  as  easting  the  eyes  <A  affectioo  up(m 
a  dimga^id  wnaan,  and  of  rank  equal  to,  or,  at 
least,  snitable  to  his  own.  He  statea  a  marriage 
of  matoal  afieotioa,  and  endeavors  to  show  that 
this  yoong  coople,  with  all  the  ardor  of  lore,  flew 
into  each  other's  embraces.  He  ^lowi  a  child, 
the  fruit  of  that  afiectioa,  and  finishes  with  intro- 
ducing the  seductive  adedterer  CMning  to  disturb 
all  th^  hi^piness,  and  to  destroy  the  blessings 
which  he  dMoribes.  He  exhibits  tbe  defendant 
coming  wiUi  all  the  nahneBs  and  impetuosity 
youth,  earless  d  the  oonsequeacea,  and  thinking 
of  nothing  but  how  be  floold  indulge  lua  own  In^ 
fol  ^ipetite  at  the  eq^ensa  of  aw^er  man's  hon- 
or ;  while  the  mihappy  bnsbood  is  rqnesented 
as  watotaittg-wlA  anxie^  over  his  bdoved  wife, 
anxioaBtoaBonreherafieotions,aud<Mi  hisgnaid 
to  preserve  bar  virtue.  Crentlemen,  if  snch  a  case, 
or  any  thing  resembling  it,  is  established,  I  shall 
leave  the  defendant  to  vriialever  measure  of  dam- 
ages you  choose,  in  your  reseDtment,  to  inAict. 

Inorder,  therefore,  to  examine  this  matter  (and 
Tr»  itaM  ^  shall  suppoit  evory  syllable  that  I  nt- 
ter  with  the  most  preoise  and  uocontro- 
vertible  proofs),  I  will  begin  with  drawing  up  the 
curtains  of  this  blessed  marriage-bed,  whose  joys 
are  supposed  to  have  been  n^iped  in  tbe  bud  by 
tbe  defendant's  adulterous  sedootion. 

Nothing,  oertainly,  is  mwe  delightful  to  tbe 
human  &noy  than  the  posaeesion  ot  a  beautiful 
woman  in  the  {nims  of  health  and  youthful  pas- 
sion ;  It  is  beyond  all  doobt  dm  bi^iwt  enjoyment 
which  Gkid,  in  his  benendenee,  and  for  the  wisest 
pmpoeea,  Ims  bestowed  npmi  lus  own  image.  I 
reverenoe,  as  I  oogbt,  that  mysterioos  onioa  of 
mind  and  body  which,  white  it  oontiones  our  spe- 
cies, is  tbe  source  of  all  our  aflections ;  which 
builds  up  and  dignifies  the  oooditiofl  of  human  life ; 
whidi  binds  the  husband  to  tbe  wife  ^  ties  mom 
indisBc^ble  than  laws  oan  possibly  create,  and 
whieh,  by  the  reciprocal  endeamients  arising 
from  a  mutu^  passion,  a  mutual  interest,  and  a 
mutual  htmor,  lays  the  foundation  of  that  parent- 
al afiection  which  dies  in  the  brutes  with  the  ne> 
oeasitieB  of  nature,  but  whioh  reflects  back  again 
upon  the  human  patents  the  unspeakable  sym- 


pathies of  thur  oflsiaiog,  and  all  die  sweet,  de- 
lightful relations  <^  social  existence.  While  tbe 
curtains,  therefore,  are  yet  closed  upon  this  bridal 
soene,  your  imaginalioos  will  naturally  represent 
to  you  this  charming  woman  endeavoring  to  cod- 
oeal  sensations  whioh  modesty  forbids  the  sex, 
however  enamored,  too  openly  to  reveal,  will- 
ing, beyond  adequate  expression,  what  die  must 
not  even  attempt  to  express,  and  seemingly  ra- 
siitii^  what  sbe  bonis  to  eiyoy. 

AlaSigeatlemen!  yon  mostnowprepantoaee 
inthenxMD  ofthisatoene  of  horror  Tt,w,-,p«. 
andofsorrow.  You  mnst  prepare  to 
see  a  noble  hdy,  iriusa  b^  sorely  jyii^iwit 
required  no  foither  iUostntion ;  who  ''^•"•^^ 
had  been  ooorted  to  marriage  before  she  ever 
heard  even  her  husband's  name;  and  whose  aA 
feotions  were  irretrievably  bestowed  upon,  and 
pledged  to,  my  honorable  and  nnfeitanato  client ; 
you  must  behold  her  given  up  to  tbe  pluntifl*  1^ 
the  inlataatioD  of  parents,  and  stretched  npoa  dib 
bridal-bed  as  upon  a  laok ;  torn  from  the  arms 
of  a  beloved  and  impassic»ied  youth,  himself  of 
noble  birth,  only  to  secure  the  honors  of  a  higher 
title ;  a  legal  victim  on  the  altar  of  Heraldry. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  no  high  ooloring  for  the 
purposes  of  a  cause  ;  no  wmds  of  an  advocate 
can  go  beyond  the  plain,  unadorned  eOeot  oS  the 
evidence.  I  will  prove  to  you  that  when  sbe 
prepared  to  retire  to  her  ebamber  she  threw  bm 
de^onding  anns  woimd  the  neck  of  her  ooofl' 
dential  attendant,  and  wept  npoo  herns  a  eria- 
inal  preparing  fiir  eoooution.  I  will  prove  to 
you  that  she  met  her  bridegroom  wi&  ^hs  and 
tears— the  nghs  and  tears  of  affltoted  love  fot 
Mr.  Bingham,  and  of  tooted  aversion  to  her  bos- 
band.  I  think  I  admost  hear  her  addressing  bin 
in  the  language  of  the  poet — 

"  I  tell  thee,  Howard, 
Sach  hearts  aa  onra  were  never  pair'd  above ; 
lU-auitsd  to  esch  other  j  Join'd,  not  match'd ; 
Some  anllen  inflnence,  a  fi>e  to  bodi. 
Has  WToagfat  this  fatal  marriage  to  undo  as. 
Maik  but  tbe  frame  and  temper  of  onr  minds. 
How  very  macli  we  diSbr.   Ev'n  this  day, 
That  fills  thee  with  such  ecstasy  and  transport; 
To  me  brings  nothing  tibat  sboold  make  ma  blAs  it. 
To  think  it  better  tban  tbe  day  befiire, 
Or  any  other  in  dm  conisa  of  tfane. 
That  doly  totdt  Us  ton,  and  was  IbrgolfeeB." 
Gentlemen,  this  was  not  die  sadden  bant 
youthful  dis^ipcnntmwt,  but  the  fixed  and  set- 
tled habit  of  a  mind  deserving  vS  a  ha^ipier  fata. 
I  riiall  prove  that  sbe  fiteqnenuy  spent  bw  nigfata 
up(»  a  coach,  in  ber  own  apartments,  dtssidnd 
in  tears ;  that  she  frequently  declared  to  ber 
woman  that  she  would  rather  go  to  'Nevc^^ate 
than  to  Ab*.  Howard's  bed ;  and  it  will  appear, 
by  bis  own  oonfessi<»,  that  for  months  sobseqiient 
to  the  marriage  she  obstinately  tefnssd  Un  tbe 
[Hivileges  of  a  husband. 

To  all  this,  it  will  be  said  by  the  plamtiff*s 
counsel  (as  it  has,  indeed,  beui  hint- 
ed  already),  that  disgust  and  aliens-  MMMam- 
tion  Irom  ber  husband  could  not  but 
be  expected ;  but  that  it  arose  from  her  afleotioe 
for  Mr.  Bingham.    Be  it  so^  gcotlemeo.  I  read- 
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ily  admit,  that  if  Mr.  Bingham's  aoquaintanoe 
-with  the  ladf  hod  oommeooed  tubtequent  to  the 
marriage,  the  argument  would  bfl  irraistible,  and 
the  oriminal  ooDoIosion  against  him  ana&swera- 
ble-  Bat  lias  Mr.  Howard  a  right  to  instmot  his 
oonnsel  to  charge  my  kiuiorabte  client  with  se* 
doction,  whan  Ac&tmwi^  was  the  UDDCEK?  llj 
learud  friend  depreoatet  the  power  of  whal  he 
temu  my  pathetie  eloqaeuoe.  Alas,  gentlemen  I 
if  I  poM  eased  it,  the  oeeaeion  forbids  its  exertion, 
because  Mr.  Bingham  has  only  to  dabndAtmMf/', 
and  04a  not  demand  damages  from  Mr.  Howard 
for  deiviTing  bim'  of  -vhat  was  Au  by  a  titie  «n- 
pertor  to  any  law  whioh  man  has  a  moral  right 
to  make.  Mr.  Howard  was  nevb&  harried  I 
God  and  natare  forbid  the  bans  of  snob  a  marriage. 
If,  therefore,  Mr.  Bingham  this  day  could  have, 
by  me,  addressed  to  you  his  wrongs  in  the  ohar- 
aoter  of  a  ptaintiff  demanding  reparation,  what 
damages  might  I  not  bare  a^ed  for  him ;  and, 
without  the  aid  <^  this  impated  eloquence,  what 
damages  might  I  not  have  expected  ? 

I  would  have  broaght  before  yon  a  noble  youth, 
who  had  fixed  his  afieotiona  upon  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  her  sex,  and  who  enjoyed  hers  m  re- 
turn. I  would  have  shown  you  their  Buiti^>le 
eonditioa ;  I  would  have  psinted  the  expectation 
of  an  honorable  union ;  and  would  have  coooliid- 
ed  by  showing  her  to  you  in  the  amis  of  another, 
by  the  legal  prostitution  of  parental  oh<^  in  the 
teeth  of  afleoUon;  with  obiM  by  a  rival,  and  only 
reotaimed  at  last,  after  so  omel  and  so  afBiotii^ 
a  divorce,  with  her  freshest  oharms  despoiled, 
and  her  very  morals  in  a  manner  impeached,  by 
asserting  the  purity  and  virtue  of  her  origin^ 
and  spotless  choice.  Good  Godf  imagine  my 
client  to  be  PLAiirrirF,  and  what  damages  are 
yoa  not  preptred  to  give  him?  and  yet  he  is 
here  as  vetkmsant,  and  damages  are  demanded 
against  HM .  '  Oh,  monstrous  conclusion  I 

Gentlemen,  considering  my  client  as  perfectly 
safe  under  these  circomslances,  I  may  spare  a 
moment  to  render  this  caose  beneficial  to  the 
public. 

It  iovdves  in  it  an  awful  lesson ;  and  more  in- 
Btnutive  lesione  are  tanght  in  courts  o(  justice 
than  the  Choroh  is  able  to  inculcate.  Morals 
oome  in  the  eold  abstract  from  pulpits ;  but  men 
smart  nnder  them  praeticatly  when  we  lawyers 
an  the  preaohen. 

Let  the  aristocracy  England,  which  trem- 
A*nB«it»rr.iM  "0  '""^'"^  ituV,  take  heed  to 
^hmSSoL  Kcari^.    Let  the  nobln  of 

jMOMofncii  England,  if  they  mean  to  preserve 

^  that  pre-eminence  which,  in  some 

shape  or  other,  most  exist  in  every  social  com- 
manity,  take  care  to  support  it  by  aiming  at  that 
which  is  creative,  and  alone  creative,  of  real  su- 
periority. Instead  of  matching  themselves  to 
supply  wealth,  to  be  ^ain  idly  squandered  in 
debauching  excesses,  or  to  round  the  quarters  of 
a  family  shield;  inst^d  of  continuing  their  nahies 
and  honors  in  cold  and  alienated  embraces,  amid 
the  enervating  rounds  of  riiallow  dissipation,  let 
them  live  as  their  fathers  of  old  lived  before  them. 
Let  them  many  as  a^tioo  and  prodenoe  lead 


the  way,  and  in  the  ardors  of  mutual  love,  and  in 
the  simplicidea  of  rural  life,  let  them  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  vigwous  race  of  men,  firm  in  their 
bodies,  and  moral  from  early  habits ;  and  instead 
of  wasting  their  fortnnes  and  their  strength  in  the 
tastrieas  circles  of  debanohery,  let  them  light  up 
their  magnificent  and  hoapit^le  halls  to  ttw  gen- 
try ^uid  peasantry  of  the  ooontry,  extending  the 
consolationt  of  wealth  and  infloenee  to  tbe  poor. 
Let  them  but  do  this;  and,  instead  of  those  dan< 
geroos  and  diatiaoting  divinona  between  the  dif> 
ferent  ranks  of  life,  and  thoae  jealousies  of  the 
moltitode  so  often  blindly  palmed  as  big  with  de- 
struction, we  sboold  see  our  country  as  <me  large 
and  harmonious  family,  whioh  can  never  be  no- 
oomidished  amid  vice  and  oormptitMi,  by  -mn  or 
treaties,  by  informations  tx  officio  for  libels,  or  by 
any  of  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  the  state.* 
Would  to  God  this  system  had  been  followed  in 
the  instance  before  us  I  Surely  the  noble  hoose 
of  Fauoonberg  needed  no  ibrtfaer  il-  .nMi,  ■npiid. 
lustration;  nor  the  still  nobler  house  '»"»»»™. 
of  Howard,  with  blood  enough  to  have  inoonlated 
half  the  kingdom.  I  desire  to  be  nnderstood  to 
make  these  observations  as  general  moral  refiec- 
tims,  and  not  personally  to  the  families  in  ques- 
tion ;  least  of  all  to  the  noble  house  of  Noriblfc, 
the  beadof  wfaitdi  is  now  present;  smcvnoman, 
in  my  o|rinion,  hnt  more  at  heart  tbe  libertjr  of 
the  subjeot  and  the  hoaW  of  oar  ootutry. 

Having  shown  tbe  feeble  eqwotation  of  hap- 
junMB  from  this  marriage,  the  next  neabifiambj 
point  to  be  considered  is  this;  Did  JlSjSSFfiSSS 
Mr.  Bmgham  takto  advantage  of  that  •u~*ti(«- 
ciromnstanee  to  inorease  the  disunion  7  I  an- 
swer,  No.  I  will  prove  to  you  that  he  oondnoted 
himself  with  a  moderation  and  restraint,  and  with 
a  command  over  his  passions,  whioh  I  confess  I 
did  not  expect  to  find,  and  which  in  ]mnng  men 
is  not  to  be  expected.  I  shall  prove  to  yoa,  by 
Mr.  Oreville,  that,  on  this  marriage  taking  place 
with  the  betrothed  object  of  his  affections,  he 
went  away  a  desponding  man.  His  health  de- 
clined ;  he  retired  into  the  country  to  restore  it ; 
and  it  will  appear  that  for  months  afterward  be 
never  saw  tUi  lady  ontU  by  mere  aooident  he 
met  her.  And  Aen,  so  fiu-  was  he  from  endeavoiw 
ing  to  renew  bis  connection  with  her,  that  aba 
oarae  home  in  team,  and  said  he  firowned  at  bar 
as  be  passed.  This  I  shall  prove  to  yon  by  tfaa 
evidenee  in  the  eanse. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  not  all.  It  will  a^qpear  that, 
when  he  retnrned  to  town,  he  took  no  manner  of 
notice  of  her ;  and  that  her  nnhappiness  was  be- 
yond all  power  of  expressioB.  How,  indeed, 
could  it  be  otherwise,  after  the  aoootut  I  have 
given  you  erf" the  marriage?  I  shall  prove,  be- 
sides, by  a  gentleman  who  married  one  of  the 
daaghtets  of  a  person  to  whom  this  country  u 
deeply  indebted  for  bis  eminent  and  meritorions 
service  [Marquis  Comvrallis],  that,  from  her  ut- 
ter reluotaooe  to  her  husband,  although  in  every 
respect  honorable  and  correct  in  his  manners  ai^ 

*  This  was  daring  the  progress  oTthose  oppressive 
state  trials  in  wfafeh  Mr.  Brskine  was  so  lai^rely  sn- 
gaged. 
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behavior,  he  wu  not  allowed  even  the  privilegea 
of  a  hnsband,  for  mootbs  after  the  marriage- 
This  I  mentioned  to  yon  before,  and  only  nov 
repeat  it  in  the  statemeat  of  the  proob.  Noth- 
ing better,  indeed,  eoold  be  expected.  Who  can 
oontroi  tlw  will  of  a  miaiBatohed,  disappointed 
woman  ?  Wbo  can  restrain  or  direct  her  pa*- 
fliooi  ?  I  beg  leave  to  anora  Mr.  Hovard  (and 
I  hope  ha  will  believe  me  when  Z  say  it),  that  I 
think  hii  coodiiot  toward  thia  lady  wm  jittt  nicli 
as  might  have  been  expected  Cram  &  boabud 
who  aaw  hinuelT  to  be  the  object  of  diagnat  to  Hbt 
woman  he  had  ohowa  for  his  wife ,  and  it  is  with 
this  view  only  that  I  shall  call  a  gentleman  to  say 
bow  Mr.  Howard  spoke  of  this  supposed,  bat,  in 
my  mind,  impossible  object  of  his  adoratim. 
How,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  adore  a  woman 
when  yoa  know  her  afleeiiona  are  riveted  to  an- 
other? It  is  onnatnral  I  A  man  may  have  that 
appetite  whtoh  is  e(Hnmon  to  the  brutes,  and  too 
indelieate  to  be  described ;  bat  he  can  never  re- 
tain an  afieotion  which  is  rettiroed  with  detesta- 
tion. Lady  Elinbeth,  I  understand,  was,  at  one 
TiMwutiiiii  of  time,  going  oat  in  a  phaeton :  "There 
Si^fet^  she  goes,"  said  Mr.  Howard;  "God 
doeL  damn  her — I  wish  she  may  break  her 

neck ;  I  sboold  take  care  how  I  got  another." 
This  may  seem  onlbeling  behavior ;  bot  in  Mr. 
HowBid'a  aitoatioo,  geBuemeo,  it  was  the  most 
natoral  thing  in  tbe  worid,  for  they  cordially  hated 
ooeanother.  At  last,  bowevar,  the  ported  arrived 
uriien  this  aoene  of  discord  beouDB  inmppntable, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  generosity  and 
manly  feeling  of  the  noble  person  (the  Ihike  of 
Norfolk),  whose  name  I  have  been  obliged  to  ose 
in  the  course  ot  this  cause,  in  his  interferenoe  to 
effect  that  separation  which  is  falsely  impoted  to 
Mr.  Bingham.  He  felt  so  mncb  commiseration 
for  this  imhappy.  lady,  that  he  wrote  to  her  in  the 
moat  affecting  style.  I  believe  I  have  got  a  let- 
ter from  hts  Grace  to  Lady  Elizabeth,  dated 
Sunderland,  July  the  27th,  that  is,  three  days 
after  their  separata  \  but  bdbre  he  knew  it  had 
BCtoally  taken  place :  it  was  written  in  conse- 
qnenoe  of  one  received  from  Mr.  Howard  upon 
the  SDlgact.  Among  other  thbagi  he  says,  "  I 
tinetrtlif  ful  for  yMt."  Now  U  the  Didn  had 
■ot  known  at  that  time  tint  Mr.  Biiifl^iam  had 
her  earliest  and  legitimate  a&otiona,  ahe  ooaU 
■ot  ham  been  aa  d^eet  of  that  jnty  which  she  re- 
ceived.- She  toot,  indeed,  an  object  'Of  the  ub- 
oerest  jity ;  and  the  sum  and  substance  of  this 
mighty  sednotion  wilt  turn  oat  to  be  no  more 
tbu  this,  that  she  was  affeclicMiately  received  by 
Mr.  Bingham  after  the  final  period  of  volnnta- 
17  aeparatioii.  At  fear  o'clock  this  miserable 
niiriiMiniiii  *'<"P'®  ^  parted  *y  amttnt,  and 
the  chaise  was  not  ordered  tiU  she 
mig^t  be  ooosidered  as  a  single  woman  by  the 
abntkdtmment  of  her  bosband.  Had  this  separa- 
tion been  Ugal  and  formal,  I  should  have  a4>plied 
to  his  Lordibip,  upon  the  most  luqaestiooable 
antlKMitiea,  to  nonsuit  the  plaintiff;  fm  this  notion 
bmng  foanded  upon  the  loss  of  the  wife's  socie- 
ty, it  most  necessarily  fkll  to  the  groand  if  it  ap- 
pears that  the  sooie^,  thoagh  not  tlie  marriage 


union,  was  intermpted  by  a  previous  act  of  bis 
own.  In  that  hour  of  sepaiatioB,  I  am  persaaiied 
he  never  considered  Mr.  Bingham  as  an  object 
of  resentment  or  reproach.  He  was  tbe  aatbcc 
aS  his  own  mislbrtuies,  and  I  can  ecsoene  him 
to  have  exolaimad,  in  the  laagoage  of  ths  poet, 
as  they  parted, 

"  BKaabetb  never  bred  ne. 
Let  AO  man,  after  m»,  a  woman  wed  [brbigs 
Whose  heart  he  knows  ha  baa  ooti  tha«^  ahe 
A  idne  of  gdd,  a  Jtlngdom.  ftr  her  dowTj. 
For  let  her  seem,  like  tbs  aighf  s  shadowy  qoMQ, 
Cold  sod  contemplative — he  can  not  tract  her: 
She  may,  she  will,  bring  ihame  and  iordw  on  bim ; 
The  worst  of  soitows,  and  the  worst  of  shi 


Yoa  have,  therefore,  before  yon,  gcntlemgn, 
two  young  men  of  fashion,  both  of  TbamiBM- 
noble  fimiilies,  and  in  the  Aower  of 
youth  :  the  proceedings,  thoagh  not 
coUosive,  can  not  possibly  be  vindio- 
live ;  they  are  indispensably  preliminary  to  ifae 
dissolution  of  an  inaaspicioas  marriage,  which 
never  should  have  existed.  Mr-  Howard  may, 
then,  profit  by  a  usefal  though  an  onpleaaaitt  ex- 
perioice,  and  be  happier  with  a  woman  whoae 
mind  be  may  find  disengaged  j  white  the  paraits 
of  the  risiag  generatioa,  tddng  warning  bom  the 
lasBon  whioh  tbti  hnsinets  of  the  day  so  Ibrofldy 
teaobesi  may  arort  from  dieir  fiimitiaa,  and  the 
public,  that  bittamaas  of  dinmioo,  whnb,  while 
hnmaa  nahira  eontinaes  to  be  ilad(  will  ever  be 
produced  to  the  rad  <i  time,  firan  aimilaT  «ob- 
Junotures. 

Qentlemen,  I  have  endeavored  ao  to  twJnnt 
this  oaose  as  to  ofibad  no  man.  Ibava^^^^ 
goardadagaiast  every  expresHoawhitdi 
coald  inflict  uanecessaiy  pain ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  I  know  that  I  have  not  only  ^""^ 
served  my  client's  interests,  bat  truly  represent- 
ed bis  honorable  and  manly  dispositioa.  As  the 
case  before  you  can  not  be  considered  by  any 
reasonable  man  as  an  occasion  for  damages,  I 
might  here  properly  conclude.  Yet,  that  I  may 
omit  nothing  whioh  might  apply  to  any  poan- 
ble  view  of  the  subject,  I  will  otosa  by  remind- 
ing  you  that  my  client  is  a  member  of  a  niuner- 
ous  family ;  that,  though  Lord  Lueaa'a  forlaae 
is  considerable,  his  rank  ealb  for  a  oorrespood- 
ing  equipage  and  expense;  be  has  other  dul- 
dren— one  already  married  to  an  illustrioaa  no- 
bleman, another  yst  to  be  married  to  some  maa 
who  naust  be  happy  indeed  if  be  shall  know  her 
value.  Mr.  Bingham,  Uierefore,  is  a  man  of  no 
fortone ;  but  the  heir  only  I  trust,  a  very  dis- 
tant expeotaticHi.  Under  all  these  circutnstan- 
ces,  it  is  but  lair  to  believe  that  Mr.  Howard 
comes  hue  for  the  reasons  I  have  assigned,  and 
not  to  take  money  oat  of  the  pocket  of  Mr. 
Bingham  to  put  into  his  own.  Yon  will,  there- 
fore,  ooosider,  gentlemen,  whether  it  would  be 
creditable  for  you  to  t^er  what  it  would  be  dis- 
graceful for  Mr.  Howard  to  receive. 


So  oomidetely  bad  Mr.  Erridne  Ixmie  a«ay 
the  mmda  of  the  jniy  by  thia  Mftaoh,  that  as 
some  of  them  aftarward  stated,  th^  bad  raaolvad 
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to  bring  in  a  Terdiot  for  ths  d^ewUnt,  'with 
htavg  damagu  to  b*  pmd  Aim  by  the  plaintiff  I 
And  even  vhen  die  jodge  reminded  them,  in  lui 
«hsrg«,  that  no  Uane  oonU  be  imputed  to  Mr- 
Howard,  who  wu  left  id  total  ignoraiioe  of  the 
pranooB  engagement — that  his  iSb'a  vom  at  the 
ahar  ooght  to  have  been  raapeoted  by  Hr.  Bing- 
ham, not  only  at  flnl^  bat  to  the  end— that  the 
defiindaat  on^t  nerar  to  hare  alloved  on  inti- 


macj  to  be  renewed  vlueh  led  to  such  deplora- 
ble coBteqnenoea  that  be  wns  liable  to  render 
«  emnpenwrion  to  the  plaintiff  nnder  tbeie  cir> 
oomstanooe — and  that  Aej  could  not  be  jtutiOad 
in  afflziog  a  brand  apoa  the  latter  hj  giving 
trifling  damages — still  they  gave  bira  bat  five 
hood  red  ponoda,  when  the  sam  nsaally  awarded, 
at  that  tkoe,  between  persons  of  a  wealthy  ood- 
dition,  wBi  from  ten  to  fifteen  tbootand  poand«< 


SPEECH 

OF  HR.  ERSEIMB  IH  BEHALF  OF  THMIAS  HAHDY  WHEN  VKDVTttSi  POK  WSa  TBEASOM,  DELIV. 
EBED  BEFORE  TBS  COURT  OF  KUKra  BEXCa  BOVEHBER  1, 17M. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Tbokas  Habdt  wu  a  ■boemaker  in  London,  smd  ■ecretary  of  the  "  London  Gorreapoading  Society," 
wboie  profesMd  object  wat  to  promote  parliamentaiy  refbrm — having  bnncfa  sodetiei  in  moat  parti  of 
the  kingdom.  B.a«h  and  inflammatory  speechei  were  andoabted]y  made  at  meetingfe  of  tbeae  auo- 
eiationi,  and  many  tfainga  contained  in  Uieir  letters  among  themielTei,  and  their  addrewei  to  the  public, 
were  highly  objectionable.  "  The  grand  object  of  these  aaiociationa/'  aayi  Hr.  BeUham,  who  probably 
waa  well  acqaainted  with  their  designs,  "waa  nnqDeationably  to  effect  a  reform  in  Parliament  apon  tlra 
Tisiooaiy,  if  not  pemiciona  principles  of  the  Doke  of  Richmond— noiveraal  infiiage  and  aannal  election. 
They  omtained  a  consideraUe  proportion  of  concealed  repnblicans,  oonverta  to  tfae  novel  and  extravagant 
doctrine  of  Paine ;  and  there  can  be  no  doabt  bat  that  tkete  people  hoped,  and  peiiiapi  in  the  height  of 
tbeir  enthoaiaam  believed,  that  a  radical  reform  in  Pariiament  ap(m  democratic  principles  woald  eventu- 
ally lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  democratio  government"  Btill,  it  la  generally  onderstood  that  the  balk 
of  the  members  were  attached  to  the  ConititntioQ. 

The  government  became  alarmed  at  their  proceedings,  and  instead  of  proMcating  tar  a  studemeanor 
Oose  who  contd  be  proved  to  have  osed  seditions  language,  they  onbappily  determined,  at  the  initaooe 
of  Lord  Longhborongl^  to  indict  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  and  eleven  others  fiw  'higfa  treasoa 

The  act  laid  hold  of  waa  that  of  proposing  a  NatioDal  Conrenttoo,  avowedly  for  tfaa  porpose  of  prasaot. 
fog  parliamentary  reform ;  but  tbe  government  maintained  that  tfae  real  design  was  to  use  die  coima- 
tioD,  if  asseodded,  as  an  instrument  of  dianging  tlie  goremDsent   The  indictment,  Iharefaiei'alteged, 

1.  That  Hardy  and  tiie  others,  in  caQLag  this  coarentiao,  did  ocmspire  to  excite  iasarreotion,  sobvert  and 
alter  tfae  Legfslatnre,  depose  the  King,  and  "  bring  and  pnt  onr  said  Lord  tiie  Kiog  to  deaUk" 

9.  Tbe  overt  acts  charged  were  attempting  to  indace  parsons,  through  the  press,  and  by  letters  and 
epeaobas,  to  send  delegates  to  a  coBventioD  csQed  for  the  abera-mantioBed  pmpoaaa ;  and  also  ttta  pcep- 
aration  of  a  few  pikes  in  some  popnknu  places,  which,  as  the  parties  concerned  maintained,  were  pro- 
vided as  a  defbnte  against  iUegsl  attacks. 

Tha  ease  was  opoDed  <m  toesday,  tiie  SMi  of  Octobor,  1794,b7aspeediftDmtba  Attom^  General,  Sir 
JohnSoott  [afterward  Lord  BMoo],  of  nine  boon  in  length.  Nevar  befot*  bad  a  trial  Sir  treason  oooapled 
more  than  one  day;  hot  in  this  instance  tbe  coart  sat  daring  an  entire  week  wall  after  midnight,  com- 
mencing eveiy  mntdng  at  o'elodb  The  Onnm  ocaipied  tbe  wlwle  tisae.  tiU  after  midnigbt  Fridsy 
evenings  widi  evidence  agsinst  the  prisooer;  and  Mr.  Erskine  Aan  begged  an  adjoaramenttoasouewbat 
later  boor  tiian  oaaal  the  nest  day,  Aat  be  might  have  dms  to  kxft  over  Us  papers  and  mAe  ready  Sir  Ae 
debne.  To  dihi  Ate  oonrt  objected  ks  an  impmper  deby  of  the  jwjr,  and  pnposed  tiiat  ibe  prisoaer'a 
witnaises  shuald  be  exsmined  whits  Hr.  EtaUne  was  preparing  bis  reply.  The  following  dialogne  then 
ensaed:  £rsWas:  "Isbonldbe  aony  to  pattfae  Jaiy  to  at^inowveiiieoce;  X  do  not  shrink  fton  my  dnty, 
bat  I  assore  yonr  Lordship  that  daring  tha  wedt  I  have  been  neariy  witiioat  natural  rest,  and  ^at  my 
physkalstrengAiaqaiteexhaastad."  £yr«,a^.  "WbatisltyoaaskforT"  frsKiw.  "Aslstatadbe- 
faa,  die  Attorney  Qenersl  fbnnd  it  necesswry  to  eonsmae  nine  boars ;  I  shall  not  consnme  half  diat  time 
trihaveanopportonityof  doing  diat  which  I  bombly  reqaestoTdte  conrt."  Eyre,  C.J.  "We  have  ot 
bred  yon  an  expedient ,  neither  of  yoa  say  whether  yon  accept  it  T"  Hr.  Sibbs,  tha  odier  ooonsel  for 
die -prisoner,  spamed  the  proposal,  and  Mr.  Erikine  requested  an  adjoununent  until  twelve  tbe  nestdi^, 
as  essential  to  the  fair  defense  of  one  who  was  on  trial  for  hii  life.  The  Chief  Jostice,  with  apparent  ro- 
loctanoe,  agreed  to  eleven.  Er$kine.  "1  shonld  be  glad  if  your  Lordibipe  would  allow  another  hour." 
Ejfre,  C.  J-  "  I  feel  so  much  for  tbe  sitaation  of  the  jury,  thal«  on  tbeir  accoont,  I  can  not  think  of  it" 
ErMne,  "My  Lord,  I  never  wss  placed  in  such  a  sitaation  tn  the  whole  course  of  my  practice  before ; 
however,  I  will  to*  to  do  my  duty."  Jary.  "  My  Lord,  we  are  extremely  willing  to  allow  Mr.  Brskine 
nnodier  hoar,  If  yoor  Lordship  dilnki  proper."  Eyrt,C.J.  "As  die  Jsiy  aik  It  bryon,!  wlllBOtrsfnM 
yoa.' 
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"  Cheered  by  thii  good  omen,"  iKyi  Lord  Cuapbell,  "SnkiiM  went  home,  aad,  after  a  ibort  repose, 
•mosed  the  mtteridb  of '  ft  ipMch  wbkb  wUl  Uft  fbrerer.'  He  began  mt  two  o'clock  on  BatnidKy  after- 
BOOD,  and  ipoke  leren  boon — «  period  that  aeemed  ykj  abort  to  hU  bearera,  and  in  reaU^  wu  ao,  coQ- 
■ideiing  tbe  anbjecta  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  the  oonidtatianal  teaming,  poweifol  reaeomng,  the  wit, 
and  the  eloqoeace  which  be  coodenaed  into  it.  Thia  woodeHol  pcrfbrauBce  noat  be  atndied  u  a  wkde 
by  all  wbo  are  capable  of  nnderatanding  itt  nariti!  far  Aa  etmnciation  of  piinetplei  U  k  conaectad  lAfa 
the  inleraneea  to  be  drawn  fivn  the  evidenee.  ud  lliere  it  mch  aa  art&l,  tboogh  aeemin^nabiral  ane- 
oeaaicm  of  topica.  to  call  far  Ae  pity  *tid  tbe  indignatioti  of  tbe  jiu7— to  capdreta  their  eSbctkiaa  and  to 
Gonvinoe  flteir  Badentandinge— that  Ae  Ml  beeaty  td  detadied  pauagee  can  Hot  be  pmpefiy  appra* 
ciated." 


SPEECH,  ko. 


Gektlehem  of  tbb  Jdet,— 'Beftve  I  proceed 
Ttart*  to  ^^^^  perrormaoce  of  the  momeotoiu 
j^nfot^ir  dnty  which  is  at  length  cast  upon  me, 
I  deaire,  in  the  first  place,  to  relnm 
my  thanks  to  the  judges  for  the  Indulgence  I  have 
received  in  ttie  oppwtunity  of  addressing  yoa  at 
this  later  period  of  the  day  than  the  ordinary  sit- 
ting of  the  court,  when  I  have  bad  the  refresh- 
ment which  nature  but  too  much  required,  and  a 
few  hours'  retirement,  to  arrange  a  little  in  my 
mind  that  immense  matter,  the  result  of  which  I 
must  now  endeavor  to  lay  before  you.  I  have  to 
thank  yoti,  also,  gentlemen,  for  Uie  very  conde- 
soending  and  obliging  manner  ia  wluch  yow  so 
readily  consented  to  this  accommodation.  The 
ooQFt  could  only  speak  for  itsdfj  referring  me  to 
you,  whose  rest  and  cunfort  b&d  been  so  long  in- 
terrupted.  I  shall  ^ways  remember  yoar  kind- 
ness. 

Before  I  advance  to  tbe  regobr  connderation 
Tb*  pntoM  b*-  of  this  great  cause,  either  as  it  re- 
evidenee  or  the  law,  I 

Md*^P(ni^  in  the  speeoh  of  my  learned  friend, 
the  Attorney  General,  which  is  ei- 
ther collateral  to  the  merits,  or  in  which  I  can 
agree  with  him.  First,  then,  in  tbe  rahe  or 
THE  PRISONER,  and  Speaking  kit  sentiments, 
which  are  well  known  to  be  my  own  also,  I  con- 
cur in  the  eulogiam  which  you  have  heard  apm 
the  Constitution  of  our  wise  forefathers.  Bat  be- 
fore this  eulogium  can  have  any  just  or  useful 
application,  we  ought  to  reflect  t^n  what  it  is 
which  entitles  this  Constitation  to  the  praise  so 
justly  bestowed  upon  it.  To  say  nothing  at 
present  of  its  meet  essential  excellmoe,  or  rath- 
er the  very  soul  of  it,  viz.,  the  share  the  people 
ought  to  have  in  their  government,  by  a  pure  rep- 
resentation, for  the  assertion  of  which  the  pris- 
oner stands  arraigned  as  a  traitor  before  you — 
what  is  it  that  distinguishes  the  government  of 
England  from  tbe  most  despotic  monarohies  ? 
What  but  the  security  which  the  subject  enjoys 
in  a  trial  and  judgment  by  his  equals  ;  rendered 
doubly  secure  as  being  part  of  a  system  of  law 
which  no  expediency  can  warp,  and  whiob  no 
power  can  abuse  with  impunity. 

The  Attorney  General's  second  preliminary 
Ttaa  aiiii  of  (ba  owervation  I  equally  asree  to.  I 

Vtnck  IU»olo-  ■        I        'I,       .!    !-  . 

lioo  k  -aniiQc  anxiously  wish  with  him  that  yon 
i^'tonlllTi^u^  may  bear  in  memory  the'  anarchy 
afpiiTttr^  wfaiidi  ia  desolating  France.  Be- 
fore I  sit  down,  I  may,  perh^o,  in  my  torn, 


have  oecasicm  to  reflect  a  little  upon  its  probable 
causes  ;  but,  waiting  a  season  for  such  reflectiona, 
let  us  first  consider  what  the  evil  is  which  has 
been  so  feelingly  lamented  as  having  follea  on 
that  nnhappy  country.  It  is,  that  under  tbe  do- 
minion of  a  barbarous  state  neoessity,  every  pro- 
tection of  law  is  abn^ted  and  destroyed.  It 
is,  that  no  man  can  say,  under  such  a  system  of 
alarm  and  terrcH-,  that  his  life,  his  liberty,  his  rep- 
utation, or  any  one  human  blessing,  is  secure  to 
him  for  a  moment.  It  is,  that  if  accused  of  fed- 
eralism, or  moderatism,  or  incivism,  or  of  what- 
ever else  the  changing  &shioas  and  bcttona  of 
the  day  shall  have  lifled  up  into  h^b  tnuon 
against  the  state,  he  roust  Me  his  fi-ieods,  his 
family,  and  the  light  of  heaven  do  more :  the  ae> 
ousation  and  the  sentence  bebg  the  same,  fol- 
lowing one  another  as  the  thunder  pursnes  tbe 
flash.  Such  has  been  the  state  of  England — 
such  is  the  state  of  France ;  and  bow,  then,  since 
they  are  introduced  to  yon  for  application,  ought 
they,  in  reason  and  sobriety,  to  be  applied?  If 
this  prosecution  has  been  commenced  (as  ia  a»- 
serted)  to  avert  from  Great  Britain  the  calami- 
ties incident  to  civil  confusion,  leading  in  its  is- 
sues to  the  deplorable  condition  of  France,  I  call 
upon  you,  gentlemen,  to  avert  such  calamity  from 
foiling  upon  my  client,  and,  through  his  side,  upon 
yourselves  and  upon  our  country.  Let  not  him 
snfler  under  vague  ezpositiona  (^tyrannical  laws, 
more  tyrannically  executed.  Let  not  him  be  hur- 
ried away  to  predoomed  execntioa,  from  an  hon- 
est enthnaoasm  far  the  public  safety.  I  ask  fer 
him  a  trial  by  this  applauded  Conttitmioa  of  our 
country.  I  call  upon  yoa  to  adminiiter  Ae  law 
to  him,  according  to  oar  own  vriitdeeame  inrti- 
tutioos,  its  strict  and  rigid  letter.  Howem- 
you  may  eventually  disapprove  <^  any  part  of  hit 
conduct,  or,  viewing  it  through  a  &lse  medium, 
may  think  it  even  wicked,  I  claim  for  him,  as  % 
subject  of  Engtood,  that  the  law  shall  decide  upoa 
I  its  criminal  denomination.  I  protest,  in  his  name, 
agunst  all  appeals  to  speculations  concerning 
conttquenctM,  when  tho  law  oommands.us  tb  look 
I  only  to  iiUenliont.  If  the  state  be  threatened 
,  with  evils,  let  Fariiament  administer  a  prospect* 
I  ive  remedy,  but  let  tbe  prisoner  hold  his  life  un- 
der the  law.' 

*  Nothing  CO  old  be  mote  admirable  than  the  torn 
I  given  in  this  exordiom  to  the  remarka  of  the  At- 
I  tomey  Qeneral.   Tbe  prisoner  and  kia  eleven 
panioni  vrere  in  great  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to 
the  dread  at  French  prind^as.  The  Joy,  Ibeugh 
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Geutiemeii,  I  uk  this  solemnly  of  the  court, 
whose  justice  I  am  persuaded  will  afibid  it  to 
me.  I  ask  it  more  emphatically  of  yoa,  the 
jury,  who  arm  called  upon  your  oatha  to  make  a 
true  delireranoe  of  your  oooDtiyman  from  this 
charge.  But  lastly,  and  chiefly,  I  implore  it  of 
Him  in  whose  hands  are  all  the  issues  of  life — 
wkoM  hnmaoe  and  merd&l  eye  expands  itself 
over  all  the  transaetkms  of  mankiad ;  at  vhose 
command  nationf  rise  and  fidl,  and  are  regeoer* 
aled  j  without  whom  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the 
ground — I  implore  it  of  God  himself,  that  He  will 
fill  your  minds  with,  the  i^rit  of  justice  and  <^ 
truth,  BO  that  you  may  be  able  to  find  your  way 
through  the  labyrinth  of  matter  laid  before  yon — 
a  labyrinth  in  which  no  man's  life  was  ever  be- 
fore involved  ia  'the  annids  of  British  trial,  nor, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  hiatwy  of  hmnaa  jnstiee  or 
injustice. 

Gentlemen,  the  first  thing  in  order  is  to  look 
n*  iBdiev  At  the  Indictment  itself  j  of  the  whole  of 
which,  or  of  some-  integral  part,  the 
prisoner  must  be  found  guilty,  or  be  wholly  dis- 
obai^ged  frian  guilt. 

The  indictment  charges  that  the  prisoners  did 
Crna*  diic*^  maliCLOusly  and  traitorously  conspire, 
M  M^Mknt  compass,  and  imagine,  "  to  bring  and 
tZSM  jmtmrLordtluEingtodiath."  And 
lltat  to  fol&l^  peifeot,  and  bring  to 
effect  their  moat  evil  and  wicked  purpose  (that 
is  to  say,  of  bringing  and  putting  the  King  to 
death),  "they  met,  aoupued,  consoUed,  and 
agreed  among  themBelvea,  and  other  false  trait- 
ors unknown,  to  cause  and  procure  a  convention 
to  be  assembled  within  the  kingdom,  with  intent" 
(I  am  reading  the  very  words  of  the  indictmeot, 
which  I  entreat  yoa  to  follow  in  the  notes  yon 
have  been  taking  with  such  honest  perseverance} 
— "  with  intent,  and  in  order  that  the  persons  so 
assembled  at  such  convention,  should  and  might 
traitorously,  and  in  defiance  of  the  authority,  and 
•gunst  th*  will  oC  Parliament,  subvert  and  alter, 
and  cause  to  be  subverted  and  altered,  the  Legis- 
lature, role,  and  govemment  of  the  oountiy,  and 
to  depose  iba  King  from  tlie  royal  state,  title, 

gentlemen  of  high  intelligence  and  respectabiU^, 
were  zeakns  a^erents  of  the  ministry,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  support  of  their  jseunrei  as  nwniben 
of  the  Loyal  AMOcistions  of  the  metropolis.  Most 
of  the  evidence  for  the  Crown  bad  been  previoculy 
pmiKdied,  and  undonbtedly  read  faj  the  Jniy  under 
drcnmrtances  calonlated  to  prodnoe  Ibe  wont  im- 
pressions on  their  minds.  The  subject  hid  been 
brooghc  i>eibre  Parlisneot  by  Mr.  Pitt  The  case 
had  been  prejodged ;  a  conspiracy  bad  been  charged 
on  the  prisoner  and  his  companions  by  an  act  of 
Parliament  i  and  the  Habeas  Gon»as  Act  bad  act- 
ually been  snspeBded  thnmgfa  fear  of  lUs  coospira- 
oyl  Under  these  cireomitBsoaa,  it  seemed  haidlr 
posaible  for  any  jury  to  give  die  imisoner  a  fair  hear- 
ing. This  accoQDts  for  the  extreme  anxiety  maai> 
fested  by  Mr.  Brslune  tbrongboat  the  whole  of  this 
speech.  The  lives  of  eleven  others  besides  the  pris- 
oner were  sospeoded  on  the  issae  of  this  ooe  argu- 
msnt  These  considsradoni  wiU  induce  the  read- 
er to  follow  Mr.  SmUne,  with  uaw<ttted  interest^ 
tbnmgfa  all  the  windings  of  Ois  intricate  ease. 


power,  and  government  thereof."  This  is  the 
first  and  great  leading  overt  act  in  the  indict- 
ment. And  you,  observe  that  it  is  not  charged 
OS  being  treason  substantively  and  in  itielf,  but 
only  as  it  19  committed  in  purtttance  of  the  trea- 
son against  the  King's  person,  antecedently  im- 
puted. For  the  olua^  is  not,  that  the  prisoners 
consptrod  to  aaam^le  ft  convention  to  depou  the 
King,  but  that  they  oonaiHred  and  oompaseed  bis 
dsoiA,  and  that,  in  order  to  acoompKsh  that  wick- 
ed and  detest^le  purpose  (t.  e.,  in  order  to  fal- 
fiU  the  traitorous  intention  of  the  mind  against 
bis  lift),  they  conspired  to  assemble  a  convention 
with  a  view  to  depose  him.'  The  same  observ- 
ation applies  Alike  to  all  the  other  coants  or  overt 
acts  upon  the  record,  which  manifestly,  indeed, 
lean  upon  the  establishment  of  the  first  for  their 
SQpport.  They  charge  the  pnblication  of  difier- 
ent  writings,  and  the  provision  of  arms,  not  as 
distinct  oQenses,  but  as  acts  dwie  to  excite  to  the 
assembling  of  the  same  conventicm,  and  to  main- 
tain it  when  assembled ;  but,  above  all,  and  whieh 
must  never  be  f(»goUen,  becanse  they  also  uni- 
formly charge  these  difisroit  aots  as  committed 
in  fuUllmeot  af  the  same  traitorous  purpose,  to 
BRiNa  TBS  Kino  to  math.  Ton  wiU,  there- 
fore, have  three  distinct  matters  for  cauidersr' 
tion  upon  this  trial ;  FirH.  What  share  Of  uy) 
the  priacner  had,  in  conoett  with  others,  In  as- 
sembling any  convention,  or  meeting  (rfantgects 
within  this  kingdom ;  Seamd.  What  were  the  acts 
to  be  done  by  this  convention  when  assembled ; 
and,  Third.  What  was  the  view,  purpose,  and 
intention  of  those  who  projected  its  existence 
This  third  consideration,  indeed,  comprehends,  or 
rather  precedes  and  swallows  up  the  other  two. 
Because,  before  it  can  be  material  to  decide  upon 
the  views  of  the  convention,  as  pointed  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  mle  and  order  of  the  King's  polit- 
ical authority  (even  if  snob  views  could  be  as* 
cribed  to  it,  and  brought  home  even  personally  to 
the  prisoner),  we  sha^  have  to  examine  whether 
that  criminal  eons|Mracy  against  the  establislied 
order  of  the  community  was  batohed  and  engen- 
dered  a  wicked  contemplation  to  destroy  the 
natural  life  and  person  o(  thn  King,  and  whetber 
the  Bota  charged  and  established  !^  tiie  evidence 
were  done  in  pursoanoe  and  in  falflUment  of  the 
same  traitorous  purpose. 

Gentlemen,  this  view  of  the  snlyect  is  not  only 
correct,  but  self-evident.    The  sub- 
version  of  the  King^s  political  govern-  uuit  ihiwiatw 
ment,  and  all  oonspiraoies  to  subvert 
it,  are  crimes  of  great  magnitude  and  enormity, 
which  the  law  is  open  to  punish ;  but  neither  of 

■  Here  Mr.  Enkine  takes  hii  first  stand,  and  gives 
us  the  fonndatioa  of  tbe  entire  legal  argument  wbiA 
foDows.  There  were  two  kinds  of  treason— one  the 
"companiing  Aa  King's  death,"  and  ^e  other  "  levy- 
ing wu-  to  depose  him."  Now  the  indictment  bad 
chained  the  former  on  the  prisoner;  and  althon^  It 
bad  alio  mentioned  tfae  latter,  this  became  tubordi- 
note  to  the  former;  so  that  the  thtng  to  be  proved 
against  the  pristmers  was,  that  in  the  alleged  ea^ 
spiracy  tbey  directiy  intended  to  destroy  Ae  nainral 
life  of  the  King. 
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tbsm  are  the  crinm  btfwe  70a.  The  prisoner  is 
not  oba^ad  with  a  ooOBpiraej  againrt  the  Kiog't 
polhioal  govemmeat,  bat  against  his  natural  Hfe. 
He  ii  not  aoeoaad  of  bavieg  merel;  taken  steps  to 
depoH  him  Irom  hit  anthori^,  bat  viih  haYing 
done  so  itiA  tht  MteMhen  (0  Mmg  him  to  (bat£ 
It  is  the  tot  with  the  tpttijtc  wUntitm,  and  not 
the  sot  akme,  which  oonstitntes  the  cha:^.  The 
•et  of  eoaspiring  to  depoae  the  King  may,  in- 
deed, be  nidtnct,  according  to  oironmstsnces,  o{ 
an  intention  to  destroy  his  natural  existence ;  but 
never,  as  a  prt^iosition  of  law,  oan  it  oonstitote 
the  intention  itself.  Where  an  act  is  done  in 
porsnanoe  of  an  intention,  rarely  the  intention 
most  first  exist ;  a  nan  oan  not  do  a  thing  in  fal- 
fillment  of  an  intention,  unless  his  mind  first  con- 
aivu  that  intenti<»>.  The  dobg  of  ao  act,  or 
the  pursuit  <tf  a  system  of  conduct,  which  leads 
in  probable  oonseqoences  to  the  death  of  the 
King,  may  legally  (if  any  soch  be  before  you)  af- 
fect the  Qonsideratioa  ctf  the  traltoroos  purpose 
oharged  by  the  TBOord;  and  I  am  not  afraid  of 
trnstuig  yoQ  witb  the  erideoDe.  Hew  Ui  any 
gnu  act,  or  eonrae  of  aoting,  imd^tndent  of  io- 
tentioa,  may  lead  probably  or  inentably  to  any 
natural  or  politieal  consequence,  is  what  we  have 
DO  conoem  with.  These  may  be  earious  ques- 
tions of  casuistry  or  poUtioa;  but  it  is  wickedness 
and  folly  to  declare  Uiat  eoaseqneaees  unconnect- 
ed even  with  intention  or  consoionEaeBS,  shall  be 
fynonymons  in  law  with  the  traitoroas  mind,  al- 
though the  traitcvoos  mind  alone  is  arraigned,  as 
constituting  the  crime. 

I.  Gentlemen,  the  first  question  conseqnently 
FM  Fw>  for  cMisideration,  and  to  which  I  most, 
^hZSiu^  therefore,  earnestly  implore  the  at- 
ihMon.       tentioQ  of  the  ooort,  is  this — Wbat 

IS  TBS  LAW  UPON  THIS  HOMXIITOirS  SUBJKCT  ? 

And  recollecting  that  I  am  invested  with  no  au- 
thority, I  shall  not  presume  to  oBer  you  any  thing 
of  my  own.  NotUng  ahdl  [Mfoeeed  from  myself 
upon  this  part  of  the  ioquiiy,  but  that  whteh  is 
merely  iatrodnotory,  and  neoessary  to  the  onder- 
standing  of  the  aothoritiea  on  wUeh  I  mean  to 
rdy  for  the  establisfameat  of  doctrines,  not  less 
•Bsential  to  the  gentnal  liberties  of  England,  than 
to  the  particular  oonBderation  whieh  eonstkulea 
oar  present  duty. 

First,  then,  I  maintain,  that  that  branch  of  the 
(t.)TiH>u.H»  "^lito  of  Edwajd  the  Third, 
iSt'ffimir't  ^'^'^  declares  it  to  be  high  treason, 
iteiMMrwiHb  "uken  a  mam  dolk  eompan  or  tm- 
ofib.aiH.a<-  citalh  of  the  King,  of  hit 

lad)/  tkt  Queen,  or  of  kU  eldett  ton  and  heir," 
was  intended  to  guard,  by  a  higher  sanction  than 
felony,  the  natural  livxs  of  the  King,  Qneen, 
and  Prince;  and  that  no  act,  tberefore  (either 
inchoate  or  consummate),  of  resistance  to,  or 
rebellioo  against,  the  King's  r^al  capacity, 
amounts  to  high  treason  of  oompassiog  his  death, 
anion  where  they  can  be  oharged  upon  the  in- 
dictment, and  proved  to  the  sati^aotion  of  the 
jury  at  Uie  trid,  as  overt  acts  committed  by  the 
prisoner,  in  fulflllnunt  of  a  traitoroas  intention  to 
destroy  the  King's  natural  life. 

Secondly,  that  the  compassing  the  King's 


death,  m,  ia  other  words,  the  trdtaroBi  intaation 
to  deotroy  his  notmrat  txiattiM,  is  nn-^rtr-T'- 
tha  treason,  and  not  tha  orert  sets,  i^'^J^ 
which  are  only  laid  as  naaaifettations 
of  the  traitorous  Intantion;  or,  ia  othnr  wwd%  as 
mdmes  oompetent  to  he  Mi  to  a  jnry  to  prove  il 
— that  no  coDsfHracy  to  levy  war  agnilM  the 
King,  Qor  any  conspiracy  against  his  npi  Aar- 
acter  or  capacity,  is  a  good  overt  net  of  com- 
passing  his  death,  unless  some  force  be  exerted, 
or  in  contemplation,  against  the  King's  person ; 
and  that  such  force,  so  exerted  or  in  oontempla- 
tion,  is  not  sabstantively  the  treason  compass- 
ing, but  mdy  competent  in  point  of  law  to  estab- 
lish it,  if  the  jury,  by  the  verdid  of  gaihy,  draw 
that  ooBolanoB  of  net  from  the.evldeDoe  i^the 
overt  act. 

Thirdly,  tiiat  the  chaise  in  the  indictment,  of 
compessing  the  King's  death,  is  not  n*^Mnn^ 
laid  as  legal  indnocment  or  in  trod  oc-  m/ao  u  b*  1^ 
tion,  to  follow  as  a  legal  inferenoe  ^^tl^^'^ 
from  the  eataUiabntent  of  the  overt  tg^saj— 
act,  bat  is  laid  as  an  avennant  of  a 
FACT ;  and,  as  sueh,  the  very  gist  of  dm  indict- 
ment, to  be  affirmed  or  negured  by  iha  verdiel 
of  Oui^  or  Not  gnil^.* 

It  will  not  (I  am  psmaded)  be  soqieeteil  I17 
the  Attorney  General,  or  by  the  court,  TUAwMMof 
that  I  am  about  to  support  these  doc-  ^l^tTuZI!^ 
trines  by  opposing  my  own  judgment  JI'ISJ^JI^ 
to  the  authoritative  writings  of  the 
venerable  and  excellent  Lord  Hale,  whose  mem- 
ory will  live  in  this  country,  and  throughout  the 
enlightened  world,  as  long  as  the  administra- 
tion of  pure  jostiee  shall  exist.  Neither  do  I 
wish  to  oppose  any  thing  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  other  learned  authorities  principally  relied 
upon  by  tha  Crown,  because  all  my  positioBS  an 
perfectly  consistent  vrith  a  right  tnterpretation 
of  than ;  and  because,  even  were  it  otherwise,  I 
could  not  expect  soooestfally  to  ffpose  them  bj 
any  reasonings  of  my  own,  wUoh  eM  ban  no 
weight,  bat  as  they  shall  be  foond  at  onea  oon- 
Nstent  widi  nekncwledged  amhnitiea,  and  viih 
the  established  prindplea  of  the  Englidi  law.  I 
can  do  this  with  die  giealer  serarity,  beennse  117 
respectable  and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, has  not  cited  cases  wlueh  have  been  the  dis- 
grace this  country  in  former  times,  nor  asked 
you  to  sanction  by  your  judgment  those  bloody 
murders,  which  are  recorded  by  them  as  acts  of 
English  justice ;  but,  as  might  be  expected  of  an 
honorable  man,  bis  exposititnis  of  the  law  (tboogh 

•  The  statement  otmtsinad  in  these  three  propon- 
tloos,  if  admitted,  overthrew  at  once  the  entire  kt- 
gnment  of  the  Attoney  QenenI  as  to  Ibe  qaestiOB 
oflaw.  He  had  blended,  as  it  were,  the  two  loBds 
of  treason  ssentloned  In  Ae  preoe^ng  Bot&  He 
insisted  tliat  it  was  enongfa  far  him  h>  prove  Aat 
die  prisoner's  sets  amoonteil  to  a  "levjmg  of  war" 
against  die  King's  goverament,  sad  ibst  this,  hy  the 
intendmetU  of  late,  wss  a  oompassi&g  of  bis  destlL 
Ur.  Enkine  tbowa  tfaattbejoiy  most  take  die  wba<c 
as  a  qnestioo  id fmet-^THA  he  aim  la  desliar  tb« 
King's  Mhira^  Ufe."  This  q;nestian  be  lays  on  tha 
consolenees  of  the  Jniy. 
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I  think  them  freqnMitly  •mneooa)  an  drawn 
frmn  the  aatae  aouraea,  vhieh  I  look  np  to  for  doo- 
trinu  9o  TS17  d^rant.  I  find,  indeed,  thnmgH- 
ont  the  wlwle  range  of  aotboritiei  (I  mean  ihoee 

which  the  AtttHney  General  haa  properiy  000- 
ndered  as  deaerring  that  name  and  oharaoter) 
veiy  little  eontradictioD.  As  far  as  I  can  dia- 
eover,  mod)  more  entanglement  has  arisen  from 
now  and  then  a  tripping  in  the  txprtMtUm,  than 
from  any  difierenoe  of  sentiment  among  eminent 
and  virttKNis  jndjges,  who  have  either  examined 
or  sat  in  judgment  upon  this  momentons  sobjeot.^ 

Gentlemen,  before  I  pnrsne  the  coarse  I  haTe 
AmrwMa&sM  pTMoribed  to  myself,  I  deaire  most 
^  brATMc^  distinctly  to  be  onderstood,  that  in 
dwiiwtMiM  of  my  own  judgment  the  most  suc- 

*^  cessfiil  argil  men  t  that  a  oonspiraoy 

to  dtpoH  the  King  does  not  neoessarily  establi^ 
the  treasMi  ohaiged  upon  this  veoord,  is  totally 
bende  any  possiUe  judgment  that  you  can  have  , 
to  form  npon  the  eTkleooe  before  yon.  The 
truth  ia,  througlKRU  die  whtde  volames  [of  evi- 
duKie]  that  lutTO  been  read,  I  eaa  trace  nothing 
that  even  points  to  the  hnagination  of  saofa  a 
consptnujy ;  and,  ccHisequeatly,  the  doctrines  of 
Coke,  Hale,  and  Foster,  on  the  sabjeot  of  high 
treason,  might  eqnally  be  detailed  in  any  other 
Vtiai  that  has  ever  beea  proceeded  upon  in  this 
place.  Bat,  gentlemen,  I  stand  in  a  fearfnl  and 
delicate  situation.  As  a  supposed  attack  upon 
the  King's  civil  authority  has  been  tranmrated, 
by  cotutructiony  into  a  murderous  conspiraoy 
against  bis  natural  perscHi,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  by  the  same  arguments,  a  cmsinney  to 
overturn  that  civil  authority  )jf  direct  foroe  has 
again  been  assimilated,  by  furthtr  oonstraetim), 
to  a  deaigB  to  undermine  mooarohy  by  obanges 
wrou^t  through  public  opinion,  enlai^ng  grad- 
wUy  into  nnivmal  wilt;  so  that  I  oaa  admit  no 
false  propoation,  however  a^  I  may  tiiink  it 
fr«n  rational  application.  Tar  as  there  is  a  con> 
straodve  eompaumg,  so  also  there  ia  oonstmot- 
ive  depoting ;  and  I  can  not,  therefore,  possibly 
know  what  either  of  them  is  separately,  nor  how 
the  oDC  may  be  argued  to  involve  the  other. 
There  ore,  beaidea,  many  priacmeia  whose  cases 
are  behind,  and  whose  lives  may  be  involved  in 
your  present  deliberation ;  their  names  have  been 
already  stigmatized,  and  their  conduct  arraigned 
in  the  evidence  you  have  heard,  as  a  part  of  die 
oonsiHracy.  It  is.  these  consideTations  which 
drive  me  into  so  large  a  field  of  argument,  be- 
cause, by  M^ciently  ascertaining  the  law  in  die 
mtsst,  they  who  are  yet  looking  ap  to  it  for  pro- 
leotioa  may  not  be  broagbt  into  peril. 

Gentlemen,  I  now  prMeed  to  ettablisk,  that  a 
aompBsaing  of  the  death  ctf  the  King,  within  tiw 
tweo^-flfih  of  Edward  the  Third,  wbioh  is  the 
•bai^  againat  the  prieonei:,  oonsitts  in  a  traitor- 

*  Here  Mr.  EnUne  ftmiwa  out^  In  pasting,  a  ref- 
erence to  the  exidnnatioB  which  lie  intends  to  give 
of  ^  apparent  oootndictioo  of  the  becks  to  his  po- 
sitions sa  here  laid  above.  Nothing  ia  more  remark- 
aUe  than  the  dsxteri^  with  which  be  thus  prepares 
ttie  wsy  fbr  what  ia  ccmiDg,  and  makes  Us  speediet 
a  compacted  ayatem  of  thooght 


ons  intention  against  bis  hatoul  ura ;  and  that 
noUiing  short  ik  your  firm  belief  of  that  detesta* 
ble  intention,  frcmt  overt  acta  which  you  find  lum 
to  have  oonuutttcd,  eaa  jtistify  his  ocnvictkm. 
That  I  may  keep  my  word  with  you  in  building 
my  argument  upcm  nothing  of  my  own,  I  hope 
mj  friend  Mr.  Gibbs  [his  associate  in  the  de- 
fense] will  have  tbe  goodness  to  oall  me  back 
if  he  finds  me  wandering  from  my  engagonent, 
that  I  may  proceed  step  by  step  upon  the  most 
venerable  and  acknowledged  vithorities  of  the 
law. 

In  this  prooesg  I  shall  b^in  with  Lord  Hale, 
who  opens  this  important  au'bjoct  by  1,11,^  Aom 
stating  die  reason  of  passing  the  stat-  S^?!^= 
ate  of  the  twenty-fitUi  of  Edward  the 
Third,  <».wtuoh  the  indiotment  is  founded.  Lord 
Hale  says,  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown  (vo).  i.,  page 
82),  that  "at  oommon  law  thera  was  a  great 
latitode  used  in  raiuog  oSenses  totbecrimeand 
pttnisbmant  of  tieMoii,  by  way  of  interpretatioo 
and  arbitrary  tamtruttian^  which  brought  ia 
great  uncertainty  and  eoofnaion.  Tbos,  so- 
MoaoUng  {i.  a.,  encroaching  «}  njrof  powtr^ 
was  a  usual  ohaige  of  treason  anoiendy,  tboogh 
a  very  uncertain  charge ;  so  that  no  man  oonid 
tell  what  it  was,  or  what  defense  to  make  to  it.'* 
Lord  Hale  dien  goes  on  to  state  variooa  inatan- 
ces  of  vexati<m  and  cruelty,  and  cooolndes  widi 
this  striking  observation :  "  By  these  and  the 
like  instances  that  might  be  given,  it  appears 
how  arbitrary  and  wucertain  the  law  of  treason 
was  before  tbe  statute  of  twenty-SFth  of  Ed¥raTd 
the  Third,  whereby  it  came  to  pass  that  almost 
every  ofleme  that  was,  or  seenMl  to  be,  a  breaoh 
of  the  luth  and  aUegiuioe  doe  to  the  King,  waa 
fay  tanutntttUm,  eonsiyiifiM*,  and  MterprttotuM^ 
raised  into  the  ofiensB  of  hif^treasoa."  Thiais 
the  lamentation  <A  the  great  Ifole  qpon  ^  stata 
of  this  oountry  previrai  to  the  pasriag  of  tbe 
statute,  which,  be  says^  was  passed  as  a  reme- 
dial law,  to  put  an  end  to  them.  And  Lord  Coke, 
considering  it  in  the  same  light,  says,  b  his  third 
InatitDte,  page  2,  "The  Parliament  wluoh  pass- 
ed this  statute  was  called  (as  it  well  deserved) 
Parliamtntvm  Btntdictwn and  the  like  honor 
was  given  to  it  by  the  diSerent  statutes  which 
from  time  to  dme  brought  back  treasons  to  its 
standard,  all  agreeing  in  magnifying  and  extoll- 
ing this  blessed  act."  Now  this  statute,  which 
has  obtained  the  panegyrio  of  these  great  men, 
whom  die  Chief  Justice  in  his  charge  looked  up 
to  for  light  and  tar  example,  and  whom  tbe  Au 
tomey  General  takes  also  tes  his  guide,  would 
very  little  have  deserved  tbe  high  eologiora  be- 
stowed upon  it,  ii^  though  amnredly  passed  to 
destroy  nnoeitainty  in  eHminal  jnatioe,  and  to 
beat  down  the  arbitrary  constructions  of  jndges, 
lamented  by  Hale  as  disfiguring  and  disfaonor- 
iog  the  law,  it  had,  nevertheless,  beea  so  wtwd* 
ed  as  to  give  birth  to  new  oonstroctions  and  un- 
certainties, instead  of  destroying  the  old  ones. 
It  would  but  ill  have  entided  itself  to  tbe  de- 
nomination of  a  blessed  statute,  if  it  bad  not,  in 
its  enacting  letter,  which  professed  to  remove 
I  doubts,  and  to  ascertain  the  law,  uiade  use  of 
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expresnraiB  the  best  known  and  andentood ;  and 
it  will  be  fiKuid,  aooordlngty,  that  it  oaotioiuly 
did  ao. 

lo  selecting  the  expression  of  couFASSma 
■mbworoM  THE  DEATH,  it  employed  a  term  of 
^^^ST"  &nd  appropriate  sig- 

Xj^Tdnth."  nificatioD  in  the  language  of  English 
law,  wbich  not  only  no  judge  or  counsel,  but 
which  no  attorney  or  attorney's  clerk,  could 
misunderstand ;  because,  in  former  ages,  before 
tbe  statute  compessiag  the  death  of  any  man 
had  been  a  felony,  and  ^riiat  had  aauranted  to 
inch  compassing,  had  been  settled  in  a  thousand 
instaocee.  To  establish  this,  aiid  to  show  also, 
by  no  reaaoning  of  mino,  that  tbe  term  "com- 
pnsung  the  death"  vas  intmided  by  the  statute, 
vhen  applied  to  the  King,  as  bi^  treascm,  to 
have  the  same  signification  as  it  had  obtained  io 
the  law  when  applied  to  the  subject  as  a  felony, 
I  shall  refer  to  Mr.  Justice  Foster,  and  even  to 
a  passage  cited  the  Attorney  General  faim- 
self,  which  speaks  so  aneqniTooally  and  unan- 
swerably for  itself  as  to  mock  all  oisnmentaiy. 
"The'ancient  writers,"  says  Foster,  "in  treat- 
ing of  felonious  homicide,  considered  the  feloni' 
ous  intention  manifested  by  plain  facts,  in  the 
same  light,  in  point  of  guilt,  as  homicide  itself. 
The  rule  was,  voltmtat  reputaturpro  faeio^  and 
while  this  rule  prevailed,  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fense was  expressed  by  the  term  companing  the 
death.  This  rule  faas  been  long  laid  aside  as  too 
rigorous  in  tbe  case  of  common  persona.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  King,  Queen,  ani  Prince,  the 
statute  of  treasons  has,  with  great  propriety, 
rttaimtd  it  in  its  ftill  extent  and  vigor;  and,  in 
describbg  the  offense,  has  likewise  retain^  the 
ancient  mode  of  expression,  when  a  mui  doth 
'  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  oar  Lord  the 
King,'  &c.,  and  thereof  be  upon  sufficient  proof, 
provablement,  attainted  of  open  deed,  by  people 
of  his  condition :  the  words  of  the  statute  de- 
scriptive of  the  offense,  must,  therefore,  be  strict- 
ly pursued  in  every  indictment  for  this  species 
of  treason.  It  must  charge  that  the  defendant 
did  traitorously  compass  and  imagine  the  King's 
death ;  and  then  go  on  and  charge  tbe  several 
acts  made  use  of  by  the  prisoner  to  effectuate 
his  traitorous  purpose.  For  '  the  compassing 
tbe  King's  death'  is  the  treason,  and  the  overt 
acts  are  charged  as  tbe  meant  made  use  of  to 
^ectnate  the  intentions  and  imaginations  of  the 
heart.  And,  thonfine,  in  Ute  case  of  the  reg^> 
oidea,  the  indictment  charged  that  they  did  trait- 
orous^ oompaaa  and  imagine  the  death  of  the 
King,  and  the  cutting  off  the  head  was  laid  as 
the  orert  act,  and  tbe  persoo  who  was  Mpposed 
to  have  given  the  mortal  stn^  was  oonvioted 
00  the  same  indictment." 

This  concluding  instance,  though  at  first  view 
it  ntay  appear  ridicnlons,  is  well  selected  as  an 
illuslratioQ.  Because,  thoagb  in  ^at  ease  there 
could  be  no  possible  doubt  of  the  intention,  since 
the  act  of  a  deliberate  execution  involves,  in  com- 
mon sense,  the  intention  to  destroy  life,  yet  still 

*  The  win  is  taken  for  tbe  deed. 


the  anomaly  (rf*  the  oOense,  which  exists  teltaBy 
in  the  nrrsiiTioH,  and  not  in  the  overt  act,  re- 
quired the  preservation  of  the  form  of  tbe  indiet^ 
meat.  It  is  surely  impossible  to  read  this  can- 
mentaiy  of  Foster  without  seeing  the  true  pur- 
pose of  the  statute.  The  common  law  bad  ao- 
cieutly  considered,  even  in  the  case  of  a  fellow- 
subject,  the  malignant  intention  to  destroy,  as 
equivalent  to  tbe  act  itself.  But  that  noble  spirit 
of  humani^  which  pervades  the  whole  sjstem  a[ 
our  jurisprudence,  bad,  before  the  time  of  Kii^ 
Edward  the  Third,  eat  out  and  destroyed  this  rule, 
too  rigorous  in  its  general  appUcaiion ;  but,  as 
Foster  truly  observes  in  the  passage  I  have  n»d, 
"  This  role,  too  figoroos  in  the  ease  of  die  SDbject, 
Ae  Btatnte  of  treasons  retained  in  the  case  of  the 
King,  and  retained  also  tlie  very  expressioii  used 
by  the  law  when  oompasH^  the  death  of  a  sob- 
ject  was  feltmy." 

The  statute,  therefore,  being  npraaaly  made 
to  remove  doubts,  and  accurately  to  ti.«  ■■■■■i.h 
define  treason,  adopted  the  ancient  ex-  hvaMofiM 
pression  of  Uie  common  law,  as  appli- 
cable  to  felonious  homicide,  meaning 
that  the  life  of  the  Sovereign  should  remaia  sb 
exception,  and  that  co/imtat  pro  fatio,  the  wick* 
ed  intention  for  the  deed  itself  (as  it  regarded  Aii 
sacred  life),  should  continue  for  the  rule;  and, 
therefore,  says  Foster,  the  statute,  meaning  to 
retain  the  law  whidi  was  befcse  general,  re- 
tained also  the  expression.  It  appears  to  me, 
therefore,  incontrovertible,  not  <mly  bj  the  words 
of  the  statute  itself  bat  upon  authoritj  of 
Foster,  which  I  shall  follow  up  that  of  Lotd 
Coke  and  Hale  {oontrafioted  by  no  ayllaUe  m 
their  works,  as  I  shall  demoDStrate),  Uiat  Uie  stat- 
ute, as  it  regarded  the  seouri^  <tf  the  Kii^s  file^ 
did  not  mean  to  enact  a  new  seonrity  never  knowa 
to  the  common  law  in  other  cases ;  but  meant  to 
suffer  a  common  hiw  rale,  which  formerly  exist- 
ed universally,  which  was  precisely  kiH>wii,  bat 
which  was  too  severe  in  common  csses^  to  re- 
main as  an  exception  in  favor  of  the  King's  se- 
curity.  I  do,  therefore,  positively  maintain,  not 
as  advocate  merely,  but  iu  my  own  person,  that, 
within  the  letter  and  meaning  of  the  g^a,^  •  «„ 
statute,  nothing  can  be  e  compassing  JJJ^,^ 
the  death  of  the  King  that  would  not,  viKhwuUaA 
in  ancient  times,  have  been  a  felony  taZll!??'^^^?^ 
in  the  case  of  a  subject.  For  other-  "^^^ 
wise  Foster  and  Coke,  as  will  be  seen,  are  vei7 
incorrect  when  they  say  the  statute  retained  tbe 
old  law,  and  tbe  appropriate  wwd  to  express  it} 
liv  if  it  went  biy(md  it,  it  wddU,  on  the  ooatraiy, 
have  been  a  new  rale  tmknown  to  die  ewomoB 
law,  enacted  for  the  first  tfane^  Ibr  the  preserva 
tion  of  tbe  King's  )Ue.  Unqaestionab^,  the  Leg 
islatnre  might  have  made  such  a  role ;  bat  we  are 
not  inquiring  what  It  mi^t  have  enacted,  bat 
what  it  has  enacted.  Bat  I  ougbt  to  ask  paidoo 
for  having  relapsed  into  any  argument  of  my  own 
upon  this  subject,  when  the  authorities  are  mora 
express  to  tiie  purpose  than  any  language  T  can 
nee.  For  Mr.  Justice  Foster  himself  expresslj 
•ays — Diicouru  I«f,  of  High  TVetuon,  p.  207, 
"  Alt  tbe  words  desciriptivB  of  the  offense,  oame- 
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ly, '  IT  a  mu  doth  coinpaaa  or  imegiae,  and  there- 
ot  be  attainted  of  open  deed,'  are  plainly  borrowed 
from  the  common  law,  and  therefore  miut  bear 
the  tamt  cpnstrafitioD  they  did  at  oommoa  law." 
Is  tiiis  distinct  ?  I  will  read  it  to  you  again  : 
"  All  the  words  descriptive  of  the  t^ense,  name> 
)y,  *  If  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagioe,  and  there- 
irfbeattabledafopandeedt' are  jtoinly  borrowed 
irom  the  oommoa  law,  and  therefore  most  bear 
the  Muna  omntmotion  tiuf  did  at  oommon  law." 

Gentlmieii,  Mr.  Jostue  Foatar  is  by  no  means 
2^  KDgalar  in  his  doctrine.  Lord  Ccke, 
a»M»»dbj  the onuHerftb* law, and tiie best or- 
*■  aole  that  one  can  cmtsalt,  when  stand- 
ing for  a  priscuer  charged  with  treason,  as  he 
-Was  the  highest  prerogative  lawyer  that  ever  ex- 
isted,  maintains  the  ume  doctrine.  Even  he, 
even  Cc^e,  the  infamous  proseoator  of  Raleigh,* 
whose  character  with  posterity,  as  an  Attorney 
General,  my  worthy  and  honorable  friend  would 
disdain  to  hold,  to  be  author  of  all  his  valnable 
works;  yet  even  this  very  Lord  Ccdce  himself 
holds  precisely  the  same  language  with  Foster. 
For,  in  his  commentary  on  this  statute,  in  his 
3d  Inttituti,  p.  5,  when  he  comes  to  the  words, 
"Doth  compass,"  he  says,  "Let  us  see,  first, 
what  the  companing  ihe  death  of  a  fw^'ect  was 
befim  the  making  of  this  statute,  when  voltmta$ 
r^Mt^tur  pro  facto."  Now  what  is  the  plain 
Ei^lish  of  this  ?  The  oommentator  says,  "  I  am 
gcnng  to  instmct  yon,  the  stodent,  who  are  to 
leani  from  me  the  hw  England,  what  is  a 
compassing  of  the  death  of  the  King.  But  that 
I  can  not  do  but  by  first  carrying  you  to  look  into 
what  was  the  compassing  the  death  o(  a  subject 
at  the  ancient  common  law  j  because  the  statute 
having  made  a  compassing,  as  applied  to  the 
King,  the  crime  high  treason,  which,  at  com- 
mon law,  was  felony  in  the  case  of  a  subject,  it  is 
impossible  to  define  the  one  without  looking  back 
to  the  records  which  illustrate  the  other."  This 
is  so  directly  the  train  of  Lord  Coke's  reasoning, 
that,  in  hb  own  singularly  precise  style  of  com- 
mentating, he  immediately  lays  before  his  reader 
a  variety  of  instances  from  the  ancient  records  and 
year  booki,  of  compassing  the  salyect*a  death. 
And  what  are  they  ?  Not  acts  wholly  collateral 
Ut  attackf  upon  life,  dogmatically  down  by 
the  Uw  fh>m  spectdatitms  upon  probable  or  pos- 
nUe  oonseqoenceB ;  but  assaalts  with  intent  to 
nmrder;  oMUfHraoies  to  waylay  the  person  with 
the  same  intention ;  and  other  murderout  machi- 
nations. These  were  [the]  only  compassings  be- 
fore the  statute  against  the  subject's  life  i  and 
the  extension  of  the  expression  was  never  heard 
of  in  the  law,  till  introdnoed  by  tbe-cndt  of  polit- 
ical judges  when  it  became  eppltoable  to  crimes 
against  the  state. 

Here,  again,  I  desire  to  appeal  to  the  highest 
authorities  for  this  source  of  eonstmctive  treason. 
Although  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third  had 
expressly  directed  that  nothing  shoold  be  de- 
clued  to  be  treason  bat  eases  within  is»  enact- 


•See  page  877  fbr  his  aboslve  treatment  of 
RaMgb. 


ing  letter,  yet  Lord  Hate  says,  in  his  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  p^e  83,  that  "things  were  Lnrd  nil* a 
so  carried  by  parties  and  factions,  in  ^ui'JSSltf 
the  succeeding  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second,  that  this  statute  was  but  little  observed 
but  as  this  or  that  party  got  the  better.  So  the 
crime  itf  high  treason  was  in  a  manner  arbitra- 
rily imposed  and  adjudged  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  party  that  was  to  be  ju^ed ;  which,  by  va- 
rious vioiantiidei  and  revolutions,  mischiefed  all 
parties,  first  and  last,  and  left  a  great  onsetdod- 
nesa  and  nnqoietness  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  was  one  <tf  the  oooaaions  of  the  onhappinesB 
of  that  King." 

"  AH  this  mischief  was  produced  by  the  stat- 
ute of  the  21st  of  Richard  the  Second,  Actornich- 
which  enacted.  That  every  man  that 
cnnpasseth  or  pnraueth  the  death  of  the  King,  or 
to  dtpou  Aim,  or  to  render  up  his  homage  liege, 
or  he  that  raiseth  people,  and  rideth  against  the 
King,  to  make  war  within  his  realm,  and  of  that 
be  dnly  attainted  and  adjudged,  shall  be  adjudged 
a  traitor,  of  high  treason  against  the  Crown." 

"  This,"  says  Lord  Hale,  "was  a  great  snare 
to  the  snl^ect,  insomuch  that  the  statute,  Ist  of 
Henry  Fourth,  which  repealed  it,  recited  that  no 
man  knew  how  he  oi^t  to  behave  bimsdf,  to  do^ 
speak,  or  say,  for  dbabt  of  sndi  pains  of  treason; 
and,  ^erefore^  whoUy  to  remove  the '  prejudice 
which  might  come  to  the  King's  subjects,  the  stat- 
ute Istof  Henry  the  Fourth,  chap.  10,  was  made, 
which  brought  Inck  treason  to  the  standard  t€ 
the  25th  of  Edward  the  Third." 

Now  if  we  took  to  this  statute  of  Richard  the 
Second,  which  prodnoed  such  mischiefs, 
whataretheyf  As  far  as  it  re-enacted  the 
treason  of  compassing  the  King's  death,  and  levy* 
ing  war,  it  only  re-enacted  the  statute  of  Edward 
theThird.  Bot  it  went  beyond  it  by  the  loose  con- 
struction of  compassing  to  depose  the  King,  and 
raising  itia  people,  and  riding  to  make  war,  or  a 
compassing  to  depose  him — terms  new  to  the 
common  law.  The  actual  levying  of  force  to 
imprison  or  depose  the  King,  was  already  and 
properly  high  treason,  within  the  second  Inwicb 
of  the  statate.  So  that  this  statute  of  Richard 
the  Second  enlarged  only  the  crime  of  composs- 
ing,  making  it  extend  to  a  eompassing  to  impris> 
on  or  depose,  whloh  are  the  great  abjects  oiT  an 
actual  levying  of  wnr,  and  putting  a  oompnttmg 
to  levy  war  on  n  footing  vrith  the  actual  levying 
it.  It  seems,  tberefore,  most  astonishing  that 
any  judge  could  be  supposed  to  have  decided,  as 
an  ^traot  rule  of  law,  that  a  compassing  to  im- 
{wison  or  depose  the  ^ng  was  high  treason,  sub> 
stantively,  without  a  previous  compassing  of  his 
death.  For  it  was  made  so  by  this  statute,  21st 
of  Richard  the  Second,  and  reprobated,  stigma- 
tised, and  repealed  by  the  statnte  1st  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  chap.  10,  "  And  so  little  efiisct,"  says 
Mr.  Justice  Blaokstone,  "have  over-violent  laws 
to  prevent  any  crime,  that,  within  two  years  after 
this  new  law  of  treason  respecting  imprisonment 
and  deposing,  this  very  prince  was  bfkk  depoaed 
and  nmrdered." 
'  Gentlemen,  this  diatinotion,  made  by  the  hn- 
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mane  statate  of  Edward  the  Third,  between  trea- 
wmuiuriiiiii  BOO  agf&inBt  the  King's  natnral  life, 
ttJ^SiSjIrf  and  rebellioa  against  his  civil  aathor- 
Bdvud  iiL  itj,  uk)  which  ibe  act  of  Richard  ifae 
Second,  for  a  season,  broke  down,  ia  founded  in 
wise  and  soand  policy.  A  soocessful  atlaclt  may 
be  made  upon  the  King's  [wrson  by  the  maligai- 
ty  of  aa  htdindoai,  widtottt  the  ooabiaatiaa  at 
extended  ooospiraoy,  or  the  exerttou  of  nbeU- 
iooa  fbroe ;  the  law,  therefore,  juatly  atanda  upon 
the  watch  to  enuh  the  firat  overt  mBaifestatioB 
of M> erilaaddeteMabb apurpoae.  Conaiderbg 
the  life  of  the  ehief  niagiatrate  u  inflnitely  Un- 
portant  to  the  public  security,  it  does  not  wait 
for  the  possible  consummation  of  a  crime,  which 
leqnirea  neither  time,  combination,  nor  farce  to 
aoBomplUi,  but  considers  the  traitorooa  pmrpote 
aa  a  consummated  treason.  Bat  the  wise  and 
humane  policy  of  oar  fore&thers  extended  the 
Beverity  (rf*  the  nile,  voluHttu  pro/aeto,  no  farther 
than  they  were  thus  impelled  and  jostifled  by  the 
necessity.  And,  therefore,  an  intention  to  levy 
war  and  rebellion,  not  oonaammated,  however 
manifested  by  the  most  overt  acts  of  conspiracy, 
ma  not  detdared  to  be  treasmi,  and  apon  the 
plainest  principle  in  the  wwld,  namely,  Uiat  the 
King's  axoAL  ospaei^,  gnuded  by  all  the  foroe 
aod  anthori^  of  the  atate,  could  not,  lite  bit  RAT- 
UBAL  existence,  be  overthrown  or  endangered 
ia  a  moment,  by  the  first  maehinatiom  ^  the 
traitorooa  mind  of  aa  iadividaal,  or  even  the 
aoanned  conapbacy  of  nonbera ;  and,  therefore, 
this  hnmane  and  exalted  institution,  measuring 
the  sanctions  of  criminal  justice  by  the  standard 
of  civil  necessity,  thought  it  sufficient  to  sooorge 
and  dissipate  ODamiad  oonspimtors  by  alen  vin- 
difitive  proceeding. 

These  new  treasons  were,  however,  at  length 
Thta  extmiDa  all  happily  swept  away  on  the  aooes- 
do^i^^iih  sion  c^King  Henry  the  Fourth,  which 
br  Or,  IV.  brought  the  law  back  to  the  standard 
of  Edward  the  Third.  And,  indeed,  in  review- 
ing the  history  of  this  highly  &vored  island,  it  is 
most  beautiful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  highly 
cooraging  to  observe  by  what  aa  extraordinary 
concarreDCe  of  oirenmstaaeea,  under  the  supor- 
intendeDoe  of  a  bnevoleiit  PKmdeoee,  the  liber- 
tiea  of  oor  coantry  ban  been  eatabliahed.  Amid 
the  oonvobims  ariung  fimn  the  aiaddcat  ambi- 
tion and  injnatice,  and  n^ile  die  state  was  altern- 
ately deputing  frim  its  pnae  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  tbe  great  righu  of  mankind  were  still 
insenaibly  taking  root  and  fiourisbiog.  Though 
aometinies  monwohy  threatened  to  lay  them  pros- 
trate, dwugta  ariatowaoy  ocoasioBaUy  undermined 
them,  and  demoeracy,  in  her  torn,  rashly  tram- 
pled CO  them,  yet  they  have  ever  oome  safely 
round  at  last.  This  awial  and  sablime  oontem* 
plation  should  teach  us  to  bear  with  one  another 
when  our  opinions  do  not  quite  coincide ;  extract- 
ing Anal  harmony  from  the  inevitable  differen- 
ces which  ever  did,  and  vwc  nmtt,  exist  amoag 
man.' 


1  This  ia  oae  of  die  many  Instances  la  wbSA  Ur. 
■nkine  dipaseaa  (br  a  naoniant  In  teUere  the  aaiBda 
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Gentlemen,  the  act  of  Henry  the  Fourth  waa 
scarcely  made  when  it  shared  the  same  ^^^^ 
fate  with  the  venerable  law  vriiich  it  >to«*r«p>* 
restored.  Nobody  regarded  it.  It  was 
borne  down  by  factions,  aad,  in  thoae  days,  there 
were  no  judges,  as  there  are  now,  to  h<^  firm 
the  balance  of  justice  amid  the  storms  d  state. 
Men  could  not  then,  aa  tbe  priaooer  can  to-day, 
look  up  for  praleotion  to  magittrates  iodepeodent 
of  tbe  Crown,*  and  awfolly  aooooBtable  in  eharw 
aeter  to  an  enlighteaed  worUL  Aa  fiut  aa  arfai- 
traiy  constmotioBS  wore  abolished  I7  one  statute, 
onprinoiiriedjodgee  began  to  build  them  up  again, 
till  they  were  beat  down  by  another.  To  recount 
their  strange  treasons  would  be  tireaome  and  dia- 
gnsting ;  bat  their  system  of  eoosmietiao,  in  the 
teeth  of  positive  law,  may  be  weU  iUuatnled  by 
two  lines  book.  Pupa — 

"Destroy  his  fib  and  lopUstiy  fa  vab, 
The  creature 's  at  his  diity  woik  again." 

This  system,  both  judicial  and  parUameotary, 
beoame^  indeed,  so  intolerable  in  the  in*  g,^^  ^ 
terval  between  the  reign  (tf  Henry  the  ^^^^ 
Fonr^  and  Utat  Fhllm  and  SUry  • 
that  it  lurodoeed,  in  the  first  year  of  the  latter 
reign,  the  most  remarkable  statute  that  ever 
pamed  in  England,'"  repealing  not  only  all  for- 
mer statutes  upon  the  subject,  exoept  that  of 
Edward  the  Third,  but  also  stigmatiiing,  iqion 
the  records  of  Parliament,  the  arbitrary  oonstroo- 
tions  of  judges,  and  limiting  them,  in  all  times, 
to  every  letter  of  the  statute.  I  wiQ  read  to  you 
Lord  Coke's  commeataiy  upon  the  subject.  In 
his  third  Institnte,  page  23,  he  says,  *'  Before  tbe 
act  of  the  25th  of  Edward  the  Third,  so  many 
treasons  had  been  made  and  doclarcd,  and  in 
such  sort  penned,  as  not  only  the  ignorant  and 
unlearned  people,  bat  also  learned  and  expert 


of  bis  aoditors,  bat  he  does  it  only  to  gather  a  strih. 
iog  general  truth,  which,  in  retnmiag,  he  applies 
with  aew  torcv  to  tiie  case  In  hand. 

*  At  the  reoHnmendatin  (rf George  III.,  boot  after 
his  aceouioD,  die  Jadges  were  made  indepeodent  of 
the  Crown,  by  bidding  tfadr  (Aoea  for  life  at  a  cer- 
tain fixed  salaiy. 

■  Among  tbe  new  Ireaaou  created  darlag  ^  in- 
terval paiticalarij  hi  the  leign  of  Heniy  VUI^  nuj 
be  reckoned  the  foUowing:  namely,  clipping  money, 
breaking  priooo  or  rescoe  when  the  prisona  is  cam* 
mitted  for  treason,  buroiog  boases  to  extent  nwoey, 
stealing  of  cattle  by  Welahmeo,  coonterfeiting  for- 
eign coin,  willful  poiiontsg,  execraliona  against  the 
King,  calling  him  opprDbrioaa  nana  by  public  writ- 
ing, coontarfoiting  the  sign  mmaal  or  signet,  reAw- 
ing  to  abjue  die  Pope,  deflowering,  or  marrying 
withoot  the  royal  license  aay  of  tbe  King's  diildren, 
sisters,  snnts,  nephews,  or  nieces,  bare  scdicitatioo 
at  the  cbsstily  of  tbe  queen  or  princess,  w  advances 
made  by  themselves,  manjias  with  the  King  by  a 
woman  mt  a  vli^n,  wmwnt  previoosly  discovering 
to  him  her  previous  unchaste  life,  jadging  or  betler- 
ing  (manifested  by  an  overt  act)  the  King  to  bare 
been  lawfoHy  married  to  Anne  of  Cieve,  derogatiag 
from  tbe  King's  royal  style  aad  title,  hnpagmng  his 
so^macy,  assembliag  riotoosly  to  the  nomber  of 
twelve,  and  not  di^arnng  on  piodamatioa. 

w  1  Hai7,  Stat.  I,  a  i 
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men,  vere  trapped  ud  anared,  *  *  so  as  the 
misaluer  before  Edward  the  Third,  of  the  oncer- 
tainty  of  what  was  treason  and  what  not,  became 
BO  frequent  and  dangerooa,  as  that  the  safest  and 
sorest  remedy  was,  by  this  excellent  act  of  Mary, 
to  abrogate  and  repeal  all  bat  [except]  only  such 
as  are  specified  and  expressed  in  this  statate  of 
Edward  the  Third.  By  wfaiob  law  the  safety  of 
both  the  King  and  of  the  subject,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  oommon  weal,  were  wisely  and  suf- 
ficiently provided  for,  and  in  such  certainty  that 
nikil  rtlictum  at  arhilrio  jtditu}^ 

The  wbtde  evil,  indeed,  to  be  remedied  and 
iDt*«(ii(i  avoided,  by  the  act  1^  Queen  Mary,  was 
Ito'jIllln'M  ^  orbttrhmi  judicit,  or  judicial  con- 
utun-  struction  beyond  the  letter  of  the  slat* 
nta.  The  statute  (of  Edward  HI.]  itMlf  was 
perfect,  aod  was  restored  in  its  full  vi^ ;  and 
to  suppose,  therefore,  that  when  an  act  was  ex- 
pressly made,  because  judges  had  built  treasons 
by  constructions  beyond  the  law,  they  were  to 
be  left,  consistently  with  their  duty,  to  go  on 
building  agau,  is  to  impute  a  folly  to  tbe  Leg- 
islature which  never  yet  was  imputed  to  the 
framers  of  this  admirable  statute.  But  this  ab- 
surd idea  is  expressly  excluded,  not  merely  by 
the  statute,  according  to  its  plain  interpretation, 
but  according  to  the  direct  authority  of  Lord 
Coke  himsell^  in  his  commentary  upon  it.  For 
he  goes  on  to  say,  "  Two  things  are  to  be  ob- 
served :  first,  that  the  word  ixpreutd,  in  the 
slatnte  of  Mary,  excludes  all  implications  or  in- 
ferences whatsoever ;  secondly,  that  do  former 
attainder,  judgment,  precedent,  resolution,  or 
ojMnion  of  judges,  or  justices,  of  high  treason, 
other  than  such  as  are  specified  and  expressed 
in  the  statute  ci  Edward  the  Third,  are  to  be 
followed  or  drawn  into  example.  For  tbe  words 
be  plain  and  direct ;  that  from  henceforth  no  act, 
de^  or  pfiense  shall  be  taken,  had,  deemed,  or 
adjudged  to  be  high  treason,  but  only  such  as  are 
declared  and  expressed  in  the  said  act  of  tbe  25tb 
of  Edward  tbe  Third,  any  act  of  Parliament  or 
statute  after  25th  of  Edward  the  Third,  or  any 
other  declaration  or  matter,  to  the  contrary  not- 
witkttanding." 

Gentlemen,  if  the  UtUr  of  the  statute  of  Mary, 
shMTBivita  when  coupled  with  Lord  Coke's  com- 
pRWDbiK  mentary,  required  further  illustration, 
it  would  amply  receive  it  from  tbe  paxAHBLS, 
which  ought  to  be  engraved  on  tbe  heart  of  ev- 
ery man  who  loves  the  King,  or  who  is  oalled  to 
any  share  in  bis  oonnoils ;  for,  as  Lwd  Coka  ob- 
aervea  ui  ibe  same  ennmentacy  :  It  truly  recites 
that  '*  tbe  Mate  of  a  King  standetb  and  coonst- 
eth  more  assured  by  tbe  love  and  favor  of  the 
ralgeots  toward  their  Sovereign,  than  in  the  dread 
and  bar  of  lam,  made  with  rigorous  and  extreme 
panishmeot ;  and  that  laws^  Justly  made  for  tbe 
preservation  of  the  common  weal,  without  ex- 
treme punishment  or  penalty,  are  more  oAen  and 
for  the  most  part  better  kept  and  obeyed,  than 
laws  and  statutes  made  with  extreme  punish- 
ment."   

' '  Nothing  was  left  to  the  arbitrary  dedsini  of  the 
judge. 

Zr 


But,  gentlemen,  tbe  most  important  part  of 
Lord  Coke's  commentary  on  this  statute  is  yet 
behind,  which  I  shall  presently  read  to  you,  aod 
to  which  I  implore  your  most  earnest  attentioiL 
I  will  show  you  by  it,  that  tbe  unfortunate  man, 
whose  innocence  I  am  defending,  is  arraigned 
before  you  of  high  treason,  upon  evidence  not 
only  wholly  repngnant  to  this  particular  statute, 
but  such  as  never  yet  was  heard  of  in  England 
upon  any  capital  trial ;  evidence  which,  even  with 
aU  tbe  attention  you  have  given  to  it,  I  defy  any 
one  of  yon,  at  this  moment,  to  say  of  what  it  con- 
sists ;  evidence,  which  (since  it  must  be  called 
by  that  name)  I  tremble  for  my  boldnMa  in  pre- 
suming to  stand  up  for  die  life  o(  a  mu,  when  I 
am  otmscious  that  I  am  inoqwble  of  imdentaodii^ 
from  it,  even  what  acts  are  imputed  to  him ;  evi- 
dence, which  has  comomed  four  d^  io  the  read- 
ing;  not  in  reading  the  acts  of  the  prisMier,  but 
the  unconnected  writings  of  men  unknown  to  one 
another,  upon  a  hundred  different  subjects ;  evi- 
dence, tbe  very  listening  to  which  has  deprived 
me  of  the  deep  which  nature  requires ;  which 
has  filled  my  mind  with  unremitting  distress  and 
agitation,  and  which,  from  its  discordant,  uncon- 
nected nature,  has  sufiered  me  to  reap  no  advant- 
^e  from  the  indulgence,  which  I  began  with 
thanking  you  for ;  but  which,  on  the  wmtrary,  has 
almost  set  my  brain  on  fire,  with  ttie  vain  endeav- 
or of  collecting  my  thoughts  upon  a  subject  never 
designed  for  any  rational  coarse  of  thinking.'^ 

Let  OS,  therefore,  see  how  tbe  unexampled 
condititm  I  am  placed  in  falls  in  vhli  B«riwtf 
Lord  Coke  upon  this  stdgect,  whose  an^  **** 
thority  is  appealed  to  1^  the  Crowo  ita^;  and 
let  us  go  home  and  bom  our  books  if  they  are  to 
blazon  forth  tbe  law  by  enlogium,  and  aoenrtrte- 
ly  to  define  its  protector,  wbioh  yet  tbe  subject 
is  to  be  totally  cut  off  from,  when,  evwi  under  the 
sanction  of  these  very  autbon,  he  stands  upon  his 
trial  for  his  existence.  Lord  Coke  says,  in  tbe 
same  Commentary,  page  1 2,  that  tbe  statute  had 
not  only  accurately  defined  the  charge,  but  the 
nature  of  the  proof  on  which  alone  a  man  shall 
be  attainted  of  any  of  the  branches  of  high  trea- 
son. "  It  is  to  be  observed,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
word  in  the  act  of  Edward  the  Third  is  prova- 
blemtnt  /  that  is,  upon  direct  and  manifest  proof, 
not  upon  conjectural  presumptions,  or  inferences, 
or  strains  of  wit,  but  upon  good  and  sufficient 
proof.  And  herein  Uie  adverb  prowMg  hath  a 
great  force,  and  signifleth  a  direct  plain  proof, 
which  word  the  Lwds  and  Commons  in  Parlia- 
ment did  use,  (or  that  the  oOoom  of  treason  was 


■*  We  have  here  cme  of  those  sallies  of  feeling 
which  sometimes  occur  ia  tbe  midst  of  Brskine's  ar- 
gnments.  An  immense  mass  of  evidence  in  tbe 
shape  of  correspondence  had  been  brooght  forward 
by  tbe  Grown,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  among 
other  things,  Ae  treasonable  designs  of  snoUier  so- 
ciety, called  ttie  "  Cooatitotiantl  Society,"  and  that 
the  "  London  Corresponding  Society,"  which  Har 
dy  was  the  secretsjry,  was  closely  connected  with  it, 
and  advocated  tbe  same  principles.  No  Wonder  that 
Erskine  spoke  with  impatience  of  inch  a  mode  of 
aindng  at  the  lives  of  men. 
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«o  heinous,  and  W3  so  heavily  and  severely  pan- 
tihed,  as  none  other  the  like,  and  therefore  the 
offiinder  most  be  proveMy  attainted,  which  words 
are  as  forcible  as  apoo  direct  and  manifest  proof. 
Note,  the  word  is  not  proftoUy,  for  then  CO  11  UN  IMC  I 
argwmentuin  might  have  served,  bat  the  word  is 
*pTOvably  be  attainted.' " 

Nothing  can  be  so  carioasly  and  taatologoasly 
labored  as  this  commentary,  of  even  that  great 
prerogative  lawyer  Lord  Coks,  upon  this  single 
word  in  the  statute.  And  it  manifestly  shows 
that,  so  far  from  its  being  the  sfMrtt  and  princt- 
ple  of  the  law  <^  England,  to  looten  the  coostmo* 
tieo  of  thia  statute,  and  to  adopt  ndea  of  oon- 
atnujtioQ  and  procrf^  annsoal  in  trials  for  other 
arimea,  on  the  oontrary,  the  Legislature  did  not 
eiea  leave  it  to  the  judges  to  apply  the  ordinary 
rales  of  l^al  proof  to  trials  under  it,  but  adman- 
ished  them  to  do  jastice  in  that  respect  in  the  wry 
body  of  the  statute. 

Lord  Hale  treads  in  the  same  path  with  Lord 
Coke,  and  concludes  this  part  of  the  saljeet  1^ 
the  f^lowing  most  reoiark&ble  passage  (vol. 
Oh^.  Xi.,  86)  : 

"  Nov,  although  the  crime  of  high  treason  is 
BM>Tkisf  the  greatest  crime  against  faith,  duty, 
and  human  society,  and  brings  with  it 
the  greatest  and  most  fatal  dangers  to  the  gov- 
ernment, peace,  and  happiness  of  a  kingdom  or 
state ;  and,  tberefore,  is  deservedly  branded  with 
the  highest  ignominy,  and  salgected  to  the  great- 
est penalties  that  the  laws  can  inflict ;  it  appears, 
first,  bow  necessary  it  was  that  there  should  be 
some  knovm,  fixed,  uuUd  boundary  for  this  great 
mxae  of  ttreaaon,  and  of  what  great  importanoe 
the  alatate  of  25tfa  of  Edward  the  Third  was^  in 
order  to  that  end.  Second,  how  d&ngeroos  it  is  to 
depart  from  the  Utter  of  that  statute,  and  to  mul- 
tiply and  enhance  crimes  into  treason  by  ambigu- 
oos  and  general  words,  such  as  accroaching  royal 
power,  subverting  fundaroental  laws,  and  the  like. 
And  third,  how  dangerous  it  is  by  eorutru^ton 
and  analogy,  to  make  treasons  where  the  letter 
of  the  law  bos  not  done  it.  For  such  a  method 
admits  of  no  limits  or  boanda,  but  mas  as  far  and 
as  wide  as  tbe  wit  and  invention  or  accusers,  and 
the  detestation  of  persons  acoused,  will  carry 
men." 

Surely,  tbe  admonition  of  this  snpereminent 
ABriiotiM  or  ooght  to  sink  deep  into  the  heart 
ifc— *itb»  of  every  judge,  and  of  every  juryman, 
who  ii  oalled  to  adniiniMr  justice  un- 
der this  itatot* ;  above  all,  in  ^  tines  «m1  un- 
der dte  pecaliar  cironmstanoes  which  assemble 
ns  in  this  place.  Honnrable  men,  feeling,  as  they 
ought,  for  the  safety  <^  government,  and  the  tran- 
quillity cS  the  ooontty,  and  naturally  indignant 
Igainst  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  brought 
item  into  peril,  ought,  for  that  very  cause,  to 
proceed  with  more  abundant  caution,  lest  they 
Bhoukl  be  surprbed  by  their  resentments  or  their 
fears.  They  ought  to  advance,  in  tbe  Judgments 
they  form,  by  slow  and  trembling  steps ;  tbey 
ought  even  to  fall  back  and  look  at  every  thing 
■gain,  lest  a  false  light  should  deceive  them,  ad- 
mittii^  no  fact  but  upcm  the  foundation  of  clear 


and  precise  evidence,  uid  decidiag*  npon  no  in- 
tention that  does  not  result  witheqaal  clearness 
from  the  fact.  This  is  the  univer»l  demand  of 
justice  in  every  case,  criminal  or  civil.  How 
much  more,  then,  in  this,  when  the  judgnient  is 
every  moment  in  danger  o{  being  swept  away 
into  the  fathomless  abyss  of  a  thousand  volumes; 
where  there  is  no  anchorage  for  the  Dnderstsad- 
ing ;  where  no  reach  of  thought  can  look  Found 
in  order  to  compare  their  points,  nor  any  memo- 
ry be  capacious  enough  to  retain  even  tbe  im- 
perfect rdatioo  that  can  be  collected  from  tbem ! 

Gentlemen,  my  mind  is  tbe  more  deeply  affect- 
ed with  this  eooslderatiin  by  a  Tery  IB«ti«»&«. 
recent  example  in  that  Bonstrons  {j^TJ^iw 
phenonenoa  which,  onder  tbe  name  ^■^'■k^ 
of  a  trial,  has  driven  movici  WertmiBster  HaD 
for  a  large  portion  of  my  profesaioDal  life.  Ne 
man  is  Imi  diqioeed  than  I  am  to  speak  lightly 
oS  great  state  prosecutions,  which  bind  to  theh- 
duty  those  who  have  no  other  superiors,  nor  any 
other  control ;  last  of  all  am  I  capable  pf  even 
glancing  a  censnre  against  those  who  have  led 
to  or  conducted  tbe  impeachment,  because  I  re- 
spect and  love  many  of  them,  and  know  them  to 
be  among  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  tbe  natiosi. 
I  know  them,  indeed,  so  well,  as  to  be  persuaded 
that,  could  they  have  foreseen  the  vast  ficU  it 
was  to  oji&a,  and  die  length  of  time  it  was  to 
occupy,  they  never  would  have  engi^ed  in  it.^ 
For  1  defy  any  man,  not  illuminated  by  tbe  Di- 
vine Spirit,  to  say,  with  the  precision  and  cer- 
tainty of  an  English  judge  diaciding  -apoa  evi- 
dence before  bim,  that  Mr.  Hastings  is  guilder 
not  gaSsj  I— for  who  knows  wbot  is  before  him, 
or  what  is  not?  Many  have  carried  what  ibcy 
knew  to  thoir  graves,  and  the  Kving  bare  lived 
long  enough  to  forget  it.  Indeed,  1  pray  God 
that  such  another  proceeding  may  never  exiat  in 
England ;  because  I  consider  it  as  a  dishoaor  tt) 
the  Constitution,  and  that  it  brugs,  by  its  exam- 
ple, insecurity  into  the  administration  of  jostice. 
Every  man  in  civilized  society  has  ■  right  to 
hold  his  life,  liberty,  property,  and  repntatioa, 
under  plain  laws  that  can  be  well  understood 
and  is  entitled  to  have  some  limited  specific  part 

his  conduct  compared  and  examined  by  their 
standard.  But  he  ought  not  for  seven  year;:,  no, 
nor  Dor  seven  days,  to  stand  as  a  criminal  before 
the  highest  human  tribunal,  until  judgment  is 
bewildered  and  confounded,  to  cwne  at  last,  per- 
luqia,  to  defend  himself,  broken  down  with  fa- 
tigue and  dispirited  vrith  anxiety,  which,  indeed, 
is  my  own  oonditioa  at  this  moment,  who  an 
only  atatmg  die  case  of  another.  What,  then^ 
must  be  the  oondititn  of  the  nnfbrtnnate  paraoa 
whom  you  are  trying  f 

The  next  great  qnestitm  is,  how  the  adraoni- 
tions  of  these  great  writers  are  to  be  recoaeilad 

'*  It  was  tbe  good  fiirtune  of  Mr.  Bnkine  to  reme- 
dy, in  bis  own  person,  the  evil  thus  complaiaed  oC 
when  he  presided  ai  Cbaocdior  on  the  trial  of  Lord 
Melville.  He  insisted  that  tbe  House  of  Lords 
should  sit  daily,  like  every  other  criminal  tribonal, 
till  the  verdict  was  delivered ;  and  (ha  eompfeted 
the  case  In  fonrteen  days. 
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with  what  is  andoobtedly  to  bs  fonnd  in  other 
Th*  hrttoitt  parts  oT  ihtar  wwki.'*  I  thinly  then, 
SSHSTw^th*^  i  do  not  go  too  far,  when  I  say  that 
ooght  to  be  tbe  inclination  of  every 


peiaoo's  mind  who  is  c(»isidering  tbe 
meaning  ot  any  writer  (particularly  if  he  be  a 
person  of  snperior  learning  and  intelligenoe),  to 
reconcile  as  macb  as  possible  all  he  says  upon 
any  subject,  and  not  to  adopt  such  a  constmctitHi 
as  necessarily  raises  up  one  part  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  SLOoUier.  The  law  itself,  indeed,  adopts 
this  sound  mle  of  judgment  in  the  examination 
of  every  matter  which  is  laid  before  it  tor  a 
sound  construction ;  and  the  judges,  therefore, 
are  bound  by  dnty,  as  well  as  reason,  to  adopt  it. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  tlutt  the  only  am^gui- 
TiMkcrMihi*  ty  which  arises,  or  oan  possibly  arise, 
^^taAT"^  ^  suuninatKn  of  the  great  an- 
pbnHorcrfMi.  tbodUcs,  and  in  the  comparison  of 
them  with  Uienuelves,  or  with  one  another,  is 
from  not  rightly  noderstaadii^  the  meuiing  of 
the  term  otset  act  as  aj^Ued  to  this  species 
of  treason.  The  moment  yon  get  right  upon  the 
true  meaning  and  aignificatitMl  Of  this  expression, 
the  curtain  is  drawn  np,  sad  all  is  light  and  oep> 
tainty. 

Ottitlemea,  an  overt  act  of  the  high  treason 
MtwinKof  charged  upon  this  record,  I  take,  with 
tbapbcw.  gf^i  submission  to  the  court,  to  be 
plainly  and  simply  this :  The  high  treason 
charged  is  the  compassing  or  im^ining  (in  other 
words,  the  intending  or  dengning}  the  death  of 
tbe  King — I  mean  his  naturei  death — which  be- 
ing a  bidden  operation  of  tbe  mind,  an  "overt 
act"  is  any  thing  which  legally  prove$  the  ex- 
istence of  such  traitorous  design  and  intuition. 
I  say,  then,  that  die  tfuigit  egainst  the  King's 
natural  life  is  tbe  h^fh  treason  under  tbe  Srst 
branch  of  tbe  statute;  and  whatever  is  evidence 
that  may  be  legally  laid  before  a  jury  to  judge 
of  the  traitorous  intention,  is  a  legal  orert  act; 
beeaose  an  overt  act  is  nothing  bat  legal  evidence 
embodied  upon  the  record. 

Tbe  charge  of  compassing  being  a  charge  of 
jt^tto—  ht  intention,  which,  without  a  manifesta- 
jtoJmije^  tion  by  conduct,  no  human  tribunal 
could  try,  tbe  statute  requires,  by  ils 
very  letter  (but  without  which  letter  reason 
must  have  presumed),  that  the  intention  to  out 
off  the  sovereign  should  be  manifested  by  an 
open  act.  And  as  a  prisoner  charged  with  an 
intention  could  have  no  notice  how  to  defend 
himself  without  the  charge  of  acttotu  from 
whence  the  intention  was  to  be  imputed  to  him, 
it  was  always  the  practice,  according  to  the 
sound  principles  of  English  law,  to  state  npon 
the  face  of  the  indictment  the  overt  act,  which 
the  Crown  charges,  as  the  means  made  use  of 


**  Mr.  Erakine  here  comes  to  the  second  great  di- 
visioo  of  hti  legal  arguraeot.  It  is  real!;  su  answer 
M  tbe  argamoDt  of  the  Attorney  General,  tboogb  in 
anollwr  km.  Hit  otject  is  to  show  how  the  aa< 
thoTMes  addnoed  hy  tiie  Crown  eooM  be  reeoDoiled 
with  hia  preeediag  statement  of  the  law.  IbU  be 
does  with  an  Ingetmi^  and  fbna  wUdi  can  not  Cul 
to  interest  the  reader. 


by  tbe  prisoiKr  to  eflbot  Us  tmitorooi  pnrpoM ) 
wad  as  this  mle  was  too  frequently  departed 
frcm,  the  statute  of  tbe  seventh  of  King  Will, 
iam"  enacted,  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  prisoner, 
that  no  evidence  should  ever  be  given  of  any 
overt  act  not  charged  in  the  indictment.'"  Tbe 
charge,  therefore,  bf  the  overt  acts  in  the  iultou 
ment,  is  the  notice  (enacted  by  statute  to  be 
given  to  the  prisoner  for  his  protection)  of  the 
means  by  which  the  Crown  is  to  sulHoit  to  tbe 
jury  the  existence  of  the  traitorous  parpoee, 
which  is  tbe  crime  alleged  against  him,  and  in 
pursuance  of  which  traitorous  purpose  the  overt 
acts  must  also  be  charged  to  have  been  commit- 
ted. Whatever,  therefore,  is  relevant  nm*  rm*om 
or  competent  evidtnct  to  be  received  ^ 
in  support  of  die  traitorous  intention,  ^^SSJr'Jlf 
is  a  legal  overt  act;  and  what  acts  tbacmw. 
are  competent  to  that  pnrpoae  is  (as  in  all  other 
oases)  matter  <tf  law  for  the  jodges.  But  whetl^ 
er,  after  the  overt  acts  are  reeeiTed  vpaa  the 
record  as  onnpetont,  and  are  estoblidied  bj 
proof  upm  the  trial,  they  be  sufficient  or  insof- 
fioient,  in  tbe  particular  instance,  to  convince  the 
jury  of  the  traitorous  compassing  or  intentioiif 
is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  which,  from  its  very 
nature,  can  be  reduced  to  no  other  standard  than 
that  which  each  man's  own  eonsoieoce  and  od- 
derstanding  erects  in  his  mind  as  the  arbitor  of 
bis  judgment.  This  doctrine  is  by  no  means 
new,  nor  peculiar  to  high  treason.  It  pervades 
tbe  whole  law,  and  may  be  well  il-  Thnittnin»n 
lustrated  in  a  memorable  case  lately  £^'!?am 
decided  upon  writ  of  error  in  tbe 
House  of  Lords,  and  which  must  be  in  tbe  mem- 
ory q(  all  the  judges  now  present  who  tocA  a 
part  in  its  decision.  There  the  qneation  was^ 
whether,  vpoD  die  estaUiriiment  (tf  a  number  of 
facts  by  le^  evidanoe,  tbe  defendant  had  knowl- 
edge of  a  fkct,  tbe  knowing  of  which  wonU 
leave  him  without  defense.  To  draw  that  qne^ 
tion  from  tbe  jury  to  the  jodges,  I  demurred  to 
tbe  evidence,  saying,  that  though  each  part  <^  it 
was  legally  admitted,  it  was  for  tbe  law,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  judges,  to  pronooooe  whether  thia 
fact  of  knowledge  could  legally  be  inferred  from 
it.  But  tbe  Lords,  with  the  assent  <^  all  the 
judges,  decided,  to  my  perfect  satisfaction,  that 
such  a  demurrer  to  the  evidence  was  irregular 
and  invalid ;  that  tbe  province  of  the  jury  over 
the  effect  of  evidence  ought  not  to  be  so  trans- 
ferred to  the  judges,  and  converted  into  mattor 
of  law ;  that  what  was  relevant  evidence  to  come 
before  a  jury  was  the  province  of  the  court,  but 
that  the  eonebuuM  to  be  drawn  from  admissible 
evidence  vras  the  unalienable  province  of  the 
oountty. 

To  apply  ttiat  reasoning  to  the  caae  befim  m. 
The  matter  to  be  inqoired  of  here  is  the /act  of 
tbe  prisoner's  intention,  as,  in  tbe  case  I  have  jml 


»  7  and  a  William  III.,  c.  iH,  s.  8. 

>*  Tfaat  iM,  any  overt  act  amonoting  to  a  distinott 
independent  charge.  Batifanovertaflt,notcharged 
in  the  indictment,  amoant  to  a  direct  j^oof  of  any 
other  overt  act  which  is  charged,  ft  may  be  given  it 
evidence  to  prove  loch  overt  act- 
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cited,  it  vas  tlie  fact  of  thed«feiidant'a  knowledge. 
BeitojitrTir*  The  ctiftrge  ft  oonspimoy  to  dopooe 
tkTtter''^"'*  ^"S  ^i^*^^  before  jon 
•cti  cbuw  to  establish  tlUit  btention.  Its  eom- 
ttelHni&  peMncy  to  be  laid  before  joa  for  that 
•rib*  Kiie.  porpoM  ia  not  diipoted.  I  am  onlj 
coatending  (with  all  reason  and  authority  on  my 
aide)  that  it  ia  to  be  SQbmitted  to  yonr  conaoieo- 
ces  and  nndentaitdings,  whether,  even  if  yoa  be- 
lieved the  overt  act,  you  believe  also  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  a  traitorous  maohination  against  the 
lift  of  Uie  King.  I  am  only  contending  that  these 
Iwo  beliefs  most  coiooide  to  establish  a  verdict  of 
gnilty."  I  am  not  extending  that,  under  [cer- 
tab]  ciroomstances,  a  conspiracy  to  depose  the 
King,  and  to  annihilate  his  regal  capacity,  may 
not  be  strong  aod  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  in- 
tention to  destroy  his  life — I  only  contend  that  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  iDstanoe,  it  is  for  you  to 
collect  or  not  to  collect  this  treason  against  the 
King's  life,  according  to  the  result  of  your  coo- 
soimtiona  belief  aod  judgment,  from  the  sots  of 
tbe  prisouer  laid  before  you,  and  that  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  overt  act,  even  if  it  were  eatab- 
liahed,  does  not  otaAKdh  tkt  trwMM  afointt  the 
King*t  lift  b]f  a  atmtqutnee  of  taw.  On  the  coa- 
trary,  I  affirm  that  the  overt  act,  thoagh  punish- 
in  another  shApe  as  an  independent  crime, 
ia  a  dead  letter  apoo  this  record,  unless  yon  be- 
lieve, exercising  your  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
tbe  facts  laid  before  you,  that  it  was  committed 
in  accomplishment  of  tbe  treason  against  the 

NATUBAL  LlPa  OF  TBE  KiNO. 

Gentlemen,  this  particular  crime  of  compass- 
rnrdbrMiara  tng  the  King's  death  is  so  complete  an 
aruik  Clin  aoomaly,being  wholly  seated  in  unam- 
nmmated  intention,  that  the  law  can  not  depart 
from  describing  it  according  to  its  real  essence, 
even  when  it  ia  followed  by  bis  death.  A  man 
can  not  be  indicted  for  kilting  tbe  King,  as  was 
■attled  in  the  ease  of  the  Regicides  of  Charles  I., 
after  long  omiaultation  among  all  the  judges.  It 
was  held  diat  the  very  words  of  the  statute  must 
be  pursued ;  and  that,  although  the  King  was 
Mlually  muidered,  tbe  prisoners  who  destn^ed 
him  could  not  be  charged  with  the  act  itself,  as 
high  treason,  but  with  the  "  compassing"  d*  his 
death — the  very  act  of  the  executioner  in  behead> 
ing  him  being  only  laid  as  the  "  overt  act' '  upon  the 
record.  There,  thoagh  the  overt  act  was  so  con- 
nected with,  as  to  be  even  inseparable  from  the 
traitorous  intention,  yet  they  were  not  confound- 
ed because  of  the  efieot  of  the  precedent  in  dis- 
similar cases-  And  although  the  Regicides  came 
to  be  tried  immediately  on  the  restoration  of  the 
King,  in  the  dayspring  of  bia  authority,  and  be- 


lt Tbii  the  great  pdnt  oa  whidi  Enkine 
retted  Us  hopea  ofaaccesa.  If  he  ooold  faatea  this 
rwponsibility  on  tbe  jary,  and  make  them  act  DDder 
it,  be  (bit  that  his  cause  was  safe.  Bat  the  daoKcr 
was,  ttiat,  adopting  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  princi- 
ples, they  might  consider  "  the  writing  of  letten," 
ftc,  maatiooed  by  Lari  Hale,  as  tending  ultoately 
to  sabveit  tlia  monarahy,  and  thus  be  led  to  a  ver 
diccofgoaty.  Hence  Intenaa  eamesttwas  wiA 
which  hs  goes  oo  to  argoe  this  point. 


fore  high  jmrogative  judges,  and  under  cinnim- 
atancea  when,  in  any  country  but  England,  theii 
trial  would  havfl  been  a  moekeiy,  or  £eir  exeeo* 
tioD  have  been  awarded  without  even  the  fenna 
(Atrial ;  yet  in  England,  that  sacred  liberty  which 
haa  forever  adorned  the  Conatitution,  reused  to 
aaorifice  to  zeal  or  entbuaiasm  either  the  sub- 
stance or  the  forms  of  justice.  Hear  Timor 
what  tbe  Chid'  Baron  pronounced  upon 
that  occasion :  "These  persons  are  to  be  pro. 
ceeded  with  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  I  shall  speak  nothing  to  you  but  what  are 
the  words  of  the  law.  By  the  statute  of  Edward 
the  Third,  it  is  made  high  treason  to  compass 
and  imagine  the  death  of  the  King ;  in  no  case 
else  imagination  or  compassing,  without  an  act- 
ual eSTect,  ia  punishable  by  law."  He  then 
speaks  of  tbe  sacred  life  of  the  King,  and,  speak- 
ing of  the  treason,  says,  "  The  treason  consists 
in  the  wicked  imagination  wfaioh  ia  not  af^Mureat ; 
but  wlien  this  poison  svella  out  of  the  heart,  and 
breaka  forth  into  nation,  in  that  ease  it  »  high 
treason.  Then,  what  is  an  overt  act  irf  u  im< 
agination,  or  compassing  of  the  Baag'a  death  T 
Truly  it  is  any  thing  wbleb  s&em  what  tbe  im- 
agination of  the  heart  is." 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  the  proponlion  is  so  clear 
that  one  ge(s  confounded  in  the  argn-  paniKrcri. 
ment  from  the  very  simplicity  of  it.  ^^^Vr*" 
But  still  I  stand  in  a  situation  which  I 
am  determined,  at  all  events,  to  fulfill  to  the  ut- 
most ;  and  I  shall,  therefore,  not  leave  the  matter 
upon  these  authorities,  but  will  bring  it  down  to 
our  own  times,  repeating  my  challenire  to  bare 
one  single  authority  produced  in  coniradiciitin. 
Lord  Coke,  in  his  3«I  ImtihUt,  pages  11  aod  12, 
says,  The  indictment  mml  charge  that  the  pris- 
oner traitorously  compassed  and  imagined  ibe 
death  and  destructioo  of  the  King."  He  says, 
too,  "  There  must  be  a  compassing  or  imafrina- 
tion ;  for  an  act  without  compassing,  intent,  m 
imagination,  is  not  within  the  Act,  as  appearrtb 
by  ^  express  letter  thereof:  £U  adit*  now  facU 
mm  «tti  fRMf  nt  rta"  Nothing  in  laogoaqe 
can  more  clearly  illustrate  my  prtqwution.  The 
indictment,  like  every  other  indictment,  must 
charge  distinctly  and  specifically  the  crime. 
That  charge  must,  therefore,  be  in  the  very 
w(tfds  of  the  statute  which  creates  the 
the  crime  created  by  the  statute,  not  being  tbe 
perpetration  of  any  act,  but  being,  in  the  rigor- 
ous severity  of  the  law,  tbe  very  anUnnjUaliom, 
itUentiotif  and  ctmlrivanct  of  a  purpose  directed 
to  an  act.  That  contemplation,  purpose,  and  con- 
trivance must  be  found  to  exist,  wiihout  which, 
says  Lord  Coke,  there  can  be  no  compassing ;  and 
as  the  intention  of  the  mind  can  not  be  investi- 
gated wiihout  the  investigation  of  conduct,  tbe 
overt  act  is  required  by  the  statute,  aod  must  be 
laid  in  the  indictment  and  proved.  It  followa 
from  thiB  deduction,  that  uptai  the  clear  princi- 
ples of  the  English  law,  every  act  may  be  laid  as 
an  overt  act  of  ennpasalng  the  King's  death, 
whidi  may  be  reasonably  cimsiderad  to  bs  rel«> 
vant  and  competent  to  mamiftMt  that  intentinn. 
For  wets  it  otherwise,  it  woaM  be  shotting  oat 
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fmn  the  Tiew  of  the  jary  certain  concliict  of  the 
priaoDWf  which  might,  aooordtng  to  oiroamstan- 
CM,  serve  to  raanil^st  the  criminal  inteotion  of 
his  mioil.  Hence,  as  more  than  cme  overt  act 
may  be  laid,  and  even  overt  acts  of  different 
kinds,  though  not  in  themselves  substantively 
treason,  the  Judges  [in  the  case  of  the  Regicides] 
appear  to  have  been  Justified  in  law,  when  they 
ruled  tbeni  to  be  overt  acts  of  compassing  the 
death  of  the  King.  For,  they  are  such  acts  as 
before  the  statnte  of  King  William  (which  re- 
qaired  that  the  iadiotment  should  abai^e  all  overt 
acta)  wmld  have  been  held  to  be  relevant  proof — 
(d'whiehreleTUwyorproofthejadges  are  to  judge 
as  matter  of  lnw — and,  therefore,  being  relevant 
pmot,  must  also  be  relevant  matter  of  charge, 
beoaiuB  nothing  can  be  relaraotly  charged  which 
may  not  alao  be  relevantly  admitted  to  prod'. 
Tbeae  observations  explain,  to  the  meanest  ca- 
pacity, in  what  sense  Lord  Coke  must  be  under- 
stood, when  he  says,  on  the  very  same  page,  that 
"  A  preparation  to  depose  the  King,  and  to  take 
the  King  by  force  and  strong  band,  until  be  has 
yielded  to  certain  demands,  is  a  sufficient  overt 
act  to  prove  the  compassing  of  the  King's  death." 
He  does  not  say,  at  a  pr<^otition  of  laa,  that  he 
who  prepares  to  seize  the  King,  oompasseth  his 
death ;  but  that  a  preparation  to  seize  bun  is  a 
sufficient  overt  act  to  prwe  the  compassing ;  and 
he  directly  gives  the  reason,  "  Because  of  the 
strong  tmdtnq/  it  has  to  that  end."  This  latter 
aenleooe  destroys  all  ambiguity.*"  1  perfectly 
agTM  with  Lord  Coke,  and  I  think  every  judge 
would  so  decide,  npon  the  general  principles  of 
law  and  evidence,  without  any  resort  to  his  ao- 
tborily  for  it;  and  for  this  plain  and  obrioiu  rea- 
SOQ :  The  judges  who  are  by  law  to  decide  npra 
the  ralevaney  or  cprapetency  of  the  proof^  in  ev- 
ery matter,  criminal  and  civil,  have  immemori- 
ally  sanctioned  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
charging  the  traitorous  intention  as  the  crime, 
before  it  was  required  by  the  statute  of  King 
William.  As  the  crime  is  in  its  nature  invisible 
and  inscrutable,  until  manifested  by  such  conduct 
as  in  the  eye  of  reason  is  indicative  of  the  inten< 
tion,  which  constitutes  the  crime ;  no  overt  act 
is,  therefore,  held  to  be  sufficient  to  give  jnrisdic- 
tion,  even  to  a  jury  to  draw  the  inference  in  fact 
of  the  traitorous  purpose,  hot  such  acts  from 
whence  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred.  And, 
therolbra,  as  Ae  restraint  and  imprisonment  of  a 
prince  haa  a  greater  tendency  to  hit  destraotioo 
than  in  the  case  of  a  private  man,  such  conspir- 
acies are  admitted  to  be  laid  as  overt  aots,  upon 
this  principle — that  if  a  man  does  an  act  from 
wbeuce  eiUier  an  inevitable  or  a  mainly  probable 
coDsaquence  may  be  expected  to  follow,  much 
more  if  he  peFsista  deliberately  in  a  course  of 
oondtwt,  leading  ceitein^  or  probably  to  any 
given  consequence,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  he  foresaw  such  consequence,  and  by  pur- 

Ur.  Erskhie  had  quoted  from  Lord  Coke  on  a 
preceding  page  in  support  of  his  views  respecting 
high  treason  (p.  71S},  and  he  here  gives  bis  prom* 
fsed  reconciliation  of  Coke's  statements,  which  had 
appeared  contradioUny. 


suing  bis  purpose  with  that  foreknowledge,  tbe 
intention  to  produce  tbe  consequence  may  be 
fairly  imputed.  But  then  all  this  is  matter  of 
fact  for  the  Jury  from  the  evidence,  not  matter  of 
law  for  the  court,  further  than  it  is  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  tbe  judge  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  jury  to  the  evidence,  and  to  state  the  law  as 
it  may  result  from  the  different  views  the  jury 
may  entertain  of  the  facts.  And  if  such  aots 
could  not  be  laid  as  overt  acts,  they  could  not  be 
offered  in  evidence ;  and  if  they  could  not  be  of- 
fered in  erjdenoe,  the  mind  of  the  prisoner,  which 
it  was  tbe  object  of  tbe  trial  to  lay  open  as  a  olne 
to  bis  intention,  would  be  ahat  up  and  concealed 
from  the  jnry,  wheneTer  the  death  of  the  Sovei^ 
eign  was  sought  bycirouitons  but  obvioiu  mean^ 
intrtaad  of  by  a  direot  and  muhteroua  "i^hina- 
tion.  Bat  when  they  are  thni  stdnnitted,  aa 
matter  oS  charge  and  evidence,  to  prove  tbe 
traitorous  purpose  which  is  the  crime,  the  secu- 
rity of  the  King  and  <^  tbe  subject  is  equally  pro* 
vided  for.  All  the  matter  which  has  a  relevan- 
cy to  the  crime  is  chargeable  and  provable,  not 
substantively  to  raise  from  their  establishment  a 
Ugal  inference,  bat  to  raise  a  presumption  in/ae(, 
capable  of  being  weighed  by  the  jury,  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  as  oflered 
to  the  Crown  and  the  prisoner.  And  it  is  the 
province  of  the  jury  finally  to  say — not  what  was 
the  possible  or  the  probable  consequence  of  the 
overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment,  hnt  whether  it 
has  brought  them  to  a  safe  and  consoientioni 
judgment  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  t.  <.,  of  his 
guilt  in  compassing  the  death  of  tbe  King,  which 
is  the  treason  charged  in  the  indietment.  Lcml 
Hate  is  if  ponible,  man  cUrect  and  explicit  upon 
the  subject.  He  aays,  page  107,  '*  The  ^  ^ 
words  'compass'  or  'im^ne*  are  of  a 
great  latitude ;  they  refer  to  the  purpose  or  de- 
sign of  the  mind  or  will,  though  tbe  purpose  «■ 
design  takes  not  effect.  But  compassing  or  im- 
agining singly  of  itself,  is  an  inttmal  act,  and, 
without  something  to  manifut  it,  could  not  pos* 
sibly  foil  under  any  judicial  cognizance  but  of 
God  alone ;  and  therefore  this  statute  requires 
such  an  overt  act  as  may  render  the  compassing 
or  imagining  capable  of  a  trial  and  sentence  by 
human  judicatures-"  Now,  can  any  man  possi- 
bly derive  from  such  a  writing  (proceeding,  too, 
from  an  author  of  tbe  character  of  Lord  Hale), 
that  an  overt  act  of  compassing  might,  in  bis 
judgment,  be  an  act  committed  inadvertently 
witbDut  the  intention?  Can  any  man  gather 
from  it,  that  a  man,  by  falling  into  bad  company, 
can  be  drawn  in  to  be  guilty  of  this  species  of 
treason  by  rash  conduct,  while  the  love  of  bis 
Sovereign  was  glowing  in  his  bosom?  Can 
there  be  any  particular  acts  which  can  entitle  a 
judge  or  counsel  to  pronounce,  a*  o  matter  af 
Uxa,  what  another  man  intends  ?  or  that  what  a 
man  intends  is  not  a  matter  of  Jatt  ?  Is  there 
any  man  that  will  meet  the  matter  fairly,  uid  ad- 
vance and  support  that  naked  proposition  1  At 
all  events,  it  is  certainly  not  a  proposition  to  be 
dealt  with  publicly,  because  the  man  whose  mind 
is  capable  even  of  cofuwiring  it  should  be  treas- 
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■red  up  in  a  moMiuB,  and  exUbitod  than  u  a 
murieutjr,  for  mooey. 

G«uiUeiiien,aU  I  am  asking,  however,  from 
tiMimiii  II  argumoDt,  and  1  defy  any  power  of 
mTJaSnM^  reason  npon  earth  to  move  ma  irom 
ZSZL't^L  ■*>  ■*  tb>*— ^  the  prisoner  being 
J>v.  ehargad  viUi  imtHtiing  tkt  Kmg^t 

iaaih,  TOO  nra  to  find  whefbsr  tlna  ohaqfa  ba 
Ibandad  or  udbnnded.  I  lay,  therelbtev  pot  upon 
the  record  what  etae  70a  will— prore  vhat  jm 
viU— read  theae  boolEi  over  and  ovw  again— 
and  let  Dt  atand  here  a  year  and  a  day  in  dis* 
oonrsing  eonoerning  them— atiU  die  qnestioo 
most  return  at  last  to  what  you,  mod  you  only, 
can  reai^e — /•  Ht  gwity  of  that  batt,  dtUitabU 
tnlMfion  to  dttlroy  tkt  King  *  Not  whether  you 
moline  to  Uii€V4  that  he  is  guilty ;  not  whether 
yoa  nt^ct,  nor  whether  it  be  probable ;  hot 
whether  he  may  be  ouiltt  ;  no,  but  that  raov- 
ABLT  BB  u  oviLTT.  If  yoQ  cao  Say  this  upcn 
the  evideace,  it  is  your  duty  to  say  so,  aod  yoa 
may,  with  a  tranquil  ooosoienoe,  return  to  your 
families ;  though,  by  your  judgment,  tbe  unhappy 
object  of  it  must  return  do  more  to  bii-  Alois ! 
gentleman,  what  do  I  say  ?  bb  has  do  Gunily  to 
retain  to.  The  affectionate  partner  of  his  life 
has  already  faUea  a  victim  to  the  aorprise  and 
horror  which  attended  the  eoene  now  transact- 
ing. Bat  let  that  nelaacboly  reflection  pus.  It 
should  not,  perfaapt,  have  been  introduced— it 
•ertainly  ooght  to  have  no  efieot  upon  you  who 
are  to  juc^  iqion  yoor  oaths.  I  do  not  stand 
here  to  desire  yoa  to  commit  peijury  from  cora- 
possion ;  but  at  the  same  time,  my  eamestneas 
may  be  forgiven,  since  it  proceeds  from  a  weak- 
ness common  to  us  all.  I  claim  no  merit  with 
the  prisoner  for  my  zeal ;  it  proceeds  fnun  a  self- 
ish principle  inberent  in  tbe  human  heart — I  am 
counsel,  gentlemen,  for  myself.  In  every  word 
I  utter,  I  feel  that  I  am  pleading  for  the  safety 
of  my  own  life,  for  the  lives  of  ray  children  after 
me,  for  tbe  happiness  of  my  country,  and  for  the 
luiiversal  oondition  of  civil  society  throughout  the 
world." 

Bat  let  ns  retnm  to  the  subject,  and  pursue 
■Mmn  w  Lmi  the  dootriiw  oF  Locd  iUe  npon  the 
ST^Im  wtVfa  tnie  tntariwetatioB  of  tht  term  ewrt 
Nitte  eQ?*'  *■  applicable  to  this  branch  <tf 
dMih.  treason.    Lord  Hale  says,  and  I  do 

beseech  most  earnestly  tbe  attention  of  tbe  court 
and  jury  to  this  passage— "IF  men  oonspire  the 
death  1^  i\m  King,  and  thereupon  provide  weap- 
ons, or  send  letters,  this  Is  an  overt  act  within 
the  statute."  Take  this  to  pieces,  and  what  does 
it  amount  to  7  "  If  men  ctmspire  tfie  death  of  the 
King,"  that  is  tbe  first  thing,  vtz.,  the  intentiim, 
*'and  thereupon,"  that  is,  in  pursuance  of  that 
wicktd  inttntion,  "  provide  weapons,  or  send  let- 

'*  There  was  consammate  skill  when  tSr.  Brskine 
thus  glanced  at  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hardy.in  seeming 
almost  to  condemn  himself  for  doing  lo,  since  this 
placed  him  before  the  jary  aa  one  w1k>  did  not  seek 
to  work  on  their  pniaioDa.  The  turn  he  next  givea 
tbe  tboagbt  ia  peculiarly  fine— he  waa  speaking  for 
InnMelf— Ibr  his  iJilldren  Ibr  the  worid— ^nd  he  was 
Iberafare  bwad  lo  cKpress  these  feelings. 
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tars  for  the  ezeoilion  tbueoT,"  i.  fiir  the  eze. 
oulioB  of  that  destroction  of  the  King  whioh  they 
have  meditated,  "  this  is  an  overt  act  wiiUn  tba 
statute."  &irely  the  meaning  of  all  this  is  self- 
evident.  IT  the  intention  be  against  the  King's 
life,  tboogh  the  oonqiiraay  does  not  immediateJj 
and  directly  point  to  his  death,  yet  still  tho  oravt 
aot  will  ba  Bofflciant,  if  it  b*  soosething  whiidi  bnn 
so  diieet  a  tandenoy  to  that  eadi  as  to  bo  oompe- 
teat  rational  evideooe  of  the  ioientioo  to  dbimm 
it  But  the  instances  given  by  Lord  Hale  Ub- 
self  furnish  the  best  illostntion :  "  If  men  eoa» 
spire  to  imprison  the  King  by  /ora  and  a  ttromg 
hand  until  he  has  yiekled  to  oertain  'iiti"*"'«,  aod 
/or  that  purpote  gather  company  or  writ*  Ittten, 
that  ia  an  overt  act  to  provt  the  eompaaaing  tho 
King's  death,  aa  it  waa  held  in  Lord  Cobfaam's 
case  by  all  the  judges."**  In  this  sentence  Lord 
Hale  does  not  depart  from  that  precision  which 
so  eminently  distiogoisbes  all  hia  writings.  He 
doea  not  aay  that  if  men  oonspire  to  imprison  tbe 
King  until  he  yields  to  certain  demands,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  do  so  and  so,  thU  is  high  treason. 
No,  Bor  even  an  oyert  act  of  high  treason,  tboogh 
he  might  in  legal  language  correctly  faavn  said 
BO.  But,  to  prevent  ^  possibility  of  conbond- 
ing  the  treason  with  matter  which  may  be  legal- 
ly charged  as  relevaot  to  the  proof  of  it,  be  (al- 
lows Lord  Coke's  expression,  in  ^  third  Insti- 
tute, and  says,  "This  is  an  overt  act  to  proM  tho 
compassing  the  Bjng's  death."  And  as  if 
this  mode  of  expression  be  bad  not  done  enough 
to  keep  the  ideas  asunder,  and  from  abnodaat 
regard  for  the  rights  and  liberties  <^  the  subject, 
be  immediately  adds,  "  But,  tbeo,  there  must  be 
an  overt  not  to  provt  that  conspiracy ;  and  then 
that  overt  act  to  prove  such  design,  ia  an  overt 
act  to  prove  the  compassing  of  the  death  of  tbe 
King."  The  language  of  this  sentence  labws  in 
the  ear  from  the  excessive  caution  of  the  writer. 
Afraid  that  his  reader  should  jump  too  fast  to  his 
conclusion  upon  a  subject  of  such  awful  moment, 
be  pulls  him  back  after  he  has  read  that  a  oon> 
spiraoy  to  imprison  tbe  King  is  an  overt  act  to 
prove  tbe  compassing  of  his  death ;  aod  says  to 
him,  But  recolUct  that  there  must  be  an  ovart 
net  to  prove,  in  tbe  first  place,  that  coospirat^ 
to  imprison  tbe  EUng,  and  even  then  that  inte^ 
tion  to  imprison  him  ao  manifested  by  the  overt 
act  ia  but  in  its  torn  nn  overt  act  to  prom  tho 
compassing  or  intantton  to  destroy  the  King. 
Nor  doea  the  great  and  benevolent  Hale  rest 
even  here,  but  after  this  almost  tedious  perspion- 
ity,  he  begins  the  next  sentenea  with  this  fresh 

**  Lord  Cobham  took  put  in  the  rash  oona piracy 
of  Raleigh  sgatost  James  I.,  AJ>.  1004.  He  was 
tried  and  Cfmvicted,  and  eoBdeamed  to  death,  bat 
anbseqaently  pardoned. 

It  will  occur  at  once  ta>  the  reader  that  thu  pas- 
sage in  Lord  Hale  was  tiie  strong-bold  of  the  At- 
torney Oener&l.  The  "writing  of  leltm"tDcaUAe 
convention  waa  tbe  great  thing  charged  ia  the  pres- 
ent cose.  Mr.  Brakina,  therefore,  delayed  the  cod- 
■ideratiett  (tftfaia  passage  from  Hole  till  be  had  goC 
ovt  his  doctrine  straogly  from  Coke,  and  sbowed  its 
reaaons.  Then  hs  takes  np  Lord  Hale  and  Bf*es  a 
deoisivo  answer. 
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eaotion  end  limitation,  "Aitf  tAe»  tin  mxtf  i«  m< 
Unded  of  a  contpiraty  forcibly  to  dttain  and  im- 
priton  th4  King."  Wbftt,  then,  is  a.  coospiraoy 
forcibly  to  imprison  the  King?  Surely  it  can 
reqnire  no  explanation :  it  can  only  be  a  direct 
machination  to  aeize  and  detain  his  ntao's  by 
nbellious  force.  Will  this  expression  be  satia- 
Aed  by  a  ocwspiracj  to  seize  tpeatlativMlg  upon 
his  authority  by  the  pablioatioo  of  pamphlets, 
wbicb,  by  the  incnlo^ion  of  republican  priooi- 
ples,  may,  in  the  erentnal  circalaiioB  of  a  course 
of  years,  pet^qM  io  a  oooise  of  oentnries,  in  ^is 
King's  time,  or  in  the  time  of  m  remote  luocess* 
or,  d^uch  men's  minds  from  the  Ei^lish  Con- 
stitution ;  mi,  by  the  deaCrootion  of  monarohy, 
inTolTa  the  life  a(  the  Mcnaroh  f  Will  any  mui 
aay  that  this  is  what  the  hw  means  oon^Hr> 
aoy  ftguost  the'  King's  government,  supposing 
aren  tlut  a  oonipiraoy  sgminst  his  government 
were  synonymous  with  a  design  upon  bis  life  ? 
Can  any  case  be  produced  wWe  a  person  has 
been  fonnd  guilty  of  high  treason,  under  this 
branch  of  the  statute,  where  no  war  has  been 
actually  levied,  unless  where  the  conspiracy  has 
been  a  forcible  invasion  of  the  King's  personal 
liberty  or  secority  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  may  not,  in  many  in* 
stances,  be  laid  as  an  overt  act  of  compassing 
the  King's  death,  because  the  war  may  be  medi- 
ately or  inmiediately  pointed  distinctly  to  his  de- 
•tmetion  or  captivity ;  and,  as  Lord  Hale  truly 
Bays,  "small  is  the  distance  between  the  prisons 
and  graves  of  princes."  But  multiply  the  instan- 
ces as  yoa  will,  still  the  principle  presents  itself. 
The  truth  this  very  maxim,  bnib  upon  expe- 
rience, renders  an  overt  aot  of  this  description 
ratimal  and  c<mipetent  evidence  to  be  left  to  a 
jury  of  a  design  against  the  King's  life.  But  it 
does  not,  therefore,  change  the  nature  of  the 
crime,  nor  warrant  any  court  to  declare  the 
■vert  act  to  be  legally  and  cmc/urive^  indicative 
of  the  traitorous  intention.  For  if  this  be  once 
admitted  to  be  law,  and  the  jury  are  bound  to  find 
the  treason  upon  their  belief  of  the  existence  of 
the  overt  act,  the  trial  by  the  country  is  at  ui 
end,  and  the  judges  are  armed  with  an  arbitrary, 
nncontrollable  d<Hninion  over  the  lives  and  liber- 
ties of  the  natitHi. 

Gentlemen,  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  you 
that  the  doctrines  which  I  am  insist- 

SImi  wri^    >08  0°  ^'<1  by  ^1 

•fkw.  jiidges  of  this  country,  in  even  the 
worst  of  times ;  and  that  they  are,  besides,  not  at 
all  pecniiar  to  the  case  of  hi^  treason,  but  per- 
vade the  whole  system  ot  the  criminal  law.  Mr. 
Jnatloe  Foster,  so  justly  celebrated  for  bis  writ- 
ings, lays  down  the  rule  thus :  It  may  be  laid 
6mm  aa  a  general  rule,  that  "  indictments  foand- 
•d  upon  penal  statutes,  etpecially  tb*  matt  penal, 
must  pursue  the  statute  so  as  to  bring  the  party 
within  it."  And  this  general  rule  is  so  express- 
ly allowed  to  have  place  in  high  treason,  that  it  is 
admitted,  on  all  bands,  that  an  indiotment  would 
b«  radically  and  incurably  bad,  unless  it  charged 
the  compassing  of  the  King'»  death  as  the  lead- 
ing and  fundamental  averment,  and  unless  it 


formally  charged  the  overt  act  to  be  comniitt*d 
in  order  to  effeotuate  the  traitorous  purpose.  No* 
body  ever  denied  this  proposition ;  and  the  prea- 
ent  indictment,  is  framed  aocordingly.  Now,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  that  if  the  benignity  of  the 
general  law  requires  this  precision  in  the  indict- 
ment, the  p-oo/' must  be  correspondingly  precise, 
otherwise  the  subject  would  derive  no  benefit  froaa 
the  strictness  of  the  indictment.  That  strictness 
can  have  no  other  meaning  in  law  or  comm<Hi 
sense,  than  the  proUction  of  ti»  prisoner ;  few  il^ 
though  the  indictment  must  dinctly  durge  a 
breach  of  the  very  umxB  of  the  statute,  tha 
prisoner  could,  neverthelesi,  be  oooviotfld  1^  «t» 
idence  not  amoQntiiig  to  a  breach  at  the  lsttbb, 
then  the  striotoess  5  the  iodictmeot  would  not 
only  be  do  protection  to  the  prisoner,  but  a  direct 
violation  of  the  first  principles  of  justice,  oriminal 
and  civil,  which  call  universally  for  the  pro<^  of 
all  material  averments  in  every  1^^  proceeding. 
Bat  Mr.  Justice  Foster  expressly  adverts  to  the 
necessary  severity  of  prooi^  aa  well  as  of  charge. 
He  says,  "  although  a  esse  is  brought  within  the 
rtaton  of  a  penal  statute,  aitd  within  the  miMckief 
to  be  prevented,  yet,  if  it  does  not  come  within 
the  unequivocal  letter^  the  benignity  of  the  law 
interposeth."  If  the  law,  then,  be  thus  severe 
in  the  interpretation  of  every  penal  proceeding, 
even  down  to  an  action  for  Uie  killing  of  a  hare 
or  a  partridge,  are  its  constrnotions  only  to  be 
enlarged  and  extended  as  to  the  statute  of  high 
treason,  although  the  single  object  of  passing  it 
was  to  guard  against  constrnotions  ? 

Gentlemen,  the  reason  of  the  thing  is  so  pal- 
pably and  invinoibly  in  &Tor  of  this  nwAtmw 
analogy,  that  it  never  met  with  a  di-  n^^^jf^ 
rect  oppositictt.    The  Attorney  Gen-  "^iSfiSiwt 
era!  himself  distinctly  admits  it,  in  one  '■^ 
part  of  his  address  to  you,  though  be  seems  to 
deny  it  in  anothwr.    I  hope  that  when  I  slate  one 
part  of  his  speech  to  be  in  diametrical  oppositioa 
to  another,  he  will  not  suppose  that  I  attribute 
the  inconsistency  to  any  defect  either  in  bis  un- 
derstanding or  bis  heart.    Far  from  it — they 
arise,  I  am  convincedj  from  some  of  the  author- 
ities not  being  sufficiently  understood. 

In  tha  beginning  of  his  speech,  he  admits  that 
the  evidence  must  be  satisfactory  and  convincing 
as  to  the  intention;  but  in  the  latter  part  Iw 
seems,  aa  it  were,  to  take  off  the  eflfoot  of  that 
admission.  I  wish  to  give  yon  tlie  very  words. 
I  took  them  down  at  Um  time;  and  ifl  do  not  state 
them  correctly,  I  desire  to  be  corrected.  "  X  moat 
distinctly  disavow,"  said  my  hoDtmble  friend, 
"  every  case  of  oonaunotion.  1  most  distinctly 
disavow  any  like  case  of  treason  not  within  the 
letter  of  the  statute.  I  most  distinctly  disavow 
cumulative  treason.  I  most  distinctly  disavow 
enhancing  guilt  by  parity  of  reason.  The  ques- 
tion undoubtedly  is,  whether  the  proof  be  full  and 
satisfactory  to  your  reasons  and  otHisciBnces,  that 
the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  the  treason  of  compass- 
ing the  King*s  death."  Gentlemen,  I  hope  that 
this  will  always  with  equal  hcmor  be  admitted. 
Now,  let  us  see  how  the  rest  the  learned  gen- 
tleman's speech  falls  in  with  tbia.   Fm  be  goea 
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OB  to  njr,  that  it  is  by  no  meftna  neoettary  that 
the  distinct,  specific  inteation  sliould  pre-fixiat  the 
overt  aot.  "  If  the  overt  act,"  sajrs  he,  "  be  de- 
Uberately  coounitted,  it  ia  a  compassing."  But 
how  so,  if  the  intentiim  be  admitted  to  be  the 
treason  ?  What  benefit  is  obtained  by  the  rigor- 
ous demand  of  the  statute,  that  the  compassing  of 
the  King's  death  shall  be  chai^d  by  the  indict- 
mtnt  as  the  orime,  if  a  crime  diflerent,  or  short 
of  it,  can  be  substituted  for  it  in  the  proof?  And 
liow  can  the  statute  of  Richard  the  Second  be 
said  to  be  repealed,  which  made  it  high  treason 
to  oompasa  to  depoae  the  King,  independently  of 
intentioa  upon  his  life,  if  the  law  aball  declare, 
notwithstaoding  the  repeal,  that  they  are  ^non- 
ymouB  terms,  and  that  the  ooe  aonelmiTely  w- 
▼olres  the  other  ? 

Gentlemen,  if  we  examine  the  moat  jvomtoeot 
Mr.  KrakiM'*  cases  which  have  oome  iu  judgment 
flS^rib^ttT  before  judges  of  the  most  tmquestion- 
SMto  Trato.  ^0  authority,  and,  after  the  Consti- 
totion  bad  beeome  fixed,  yoo  will  find  evaiy  thing 
that  I  ham  been  aayingtoyon  justified  and  oon- 
flnned. 

The  first  great  state  trial,  after  the  Revolotion, 
CaM«rsir  vaa  the  case  of  Sir  John  Friend,  a 
jobn  Trimmi.  coospiiutor  in  the  assassination  plot." 
Sir  John  Friesd  was  indioted  for  compassing  and 
imagining  the  death  of  King  William.  The  overt 
acta  charged  and  principally  relied  on,  were, 
first,  the  sending  Mr.  Cbarnook  into  France  to 
King  James,  to  desire  him  to  persuade  the  Frenoh 
King  to  send  forces  over  to  Great  Britain,  to 
levy  war  against,  and  to  d^iose  the  King,  and 
that  Mr.  Chamook  was  aotoaliy  lent ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  preparing  men  to  be  levied  to  tona  a 
corps  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  Pretend- 
er,<"  and  the  e^qmlskn  oTKing  William,  of  which' 
Sir  John  Friend  was  to  be  the  colonel.  In  this 
vircnmb^  case,  if  the  proofs  were  not  to  be 
»du.^"n™  wholly  discredited,  and  the  overt  acts 
•"^'f***-  were  oooseqaently  estaUished,  they 
went  rationally  to  convince  the  mind  of  every 
roan  of  the  pre-existing  intention  to  destroy  the 
King.    The  conspiracy  was  not  to  do  an  act 


In  16»S,  the  year  after  the  death  of  Qaeen  Maiy, 
which  event  it  was  oooaidered  woald  considerably 
weaken  the  antbority  of  the  Kin^  (WiUiam  III.), 
several  of  the  Jacobites  conspired  to  seise  his  per- 
son, and  convey  him  to  France,  and,  in  case  of  re- 
aiitance,  to  aataasinate  him;  mad  messengers  were 
sent  to  St.  Qennsin,  where  James  11.  was  tfaen 
sUyiag,  under  the  protection  of  the  French  gov* 
enunent,  to  demand  a  commisstoa  for  the  purpose 
(which  was,  however,  refnsed),  and  to  make  arrange- 
ments fer  a  deaeeat  apon  England.  The  principal 
parties  cxmnected  with  this  conspiracy  were,  the 
Sari  of  Aylesbury,  Lord  MoDtgomery,  Sir  John  Fen- 
irick.  Sir  John.  Friend,  Capti^  Chanock,  CajAain 
Porter,  and  Mr.  Goodman. 

**  Mr.  Brsklne  departs  from  geoenl  oaage  m  giv- 
ing James  It  the  name  of  the  Pretender.  After  his 
deadi,  m  1701,  hii  aon,  the  Chevalier  de  St  Oeoi^e, 
asiiuned  the  title  of  James  III.;  and  as  this  was  a 
mere  pretense,  without  legal  right,  in  the  view  of 
the  EngUsh  natiaa,  he  was  stigmatlaed  widi  the 
title  a£  Pretender. 


which,  though  it  might  lead  eventually  aod  apeo- 
nlatively  to  the  King's  death,  might  not  be  for*- 
seen  or  designed  by  those  who  conspired  together. 
The  conspiracy  was  not  directed  to  an  event 
probably  leadiag  to  another  and  a  difierent  one, 
and  from  the  happening  of  which  second,  a  third, 
still  different,  might  Im  engendered,  which  third 
might  again  lead,  in  its  oonsequeooes,  to  a  foarth 
state  of  things,  which  might,  in  the  revdutioa 
of  events,  bring  on  the  death  of  the  Kin^,  though 
never  oompaased  or  imagined.  Friend's  coo- 
spiracy,  on  the  contrary,  had  for  its  dimt  and 
imnu^at$  object  the  reatoralioBof  the  PreteodM- 
to  the  throoa,  by  the  junotiou  of  toniga  maA  n- 
bellious  foroe.  In  my  opinion  (and  I  am  not 
man  diapoaed  than  others  to  push  things  beyond 
their  mark  in  the  adminiitratioo  of  erimtnal  jos- 
tice).  Sir  John  Friend,  if  the  evidence  against 
him  found  credit  with  the  jury,  could  have  no 
possible  defense ;  since  the  evidence  went  direct- 
ly to  prove  the  dispatch  of  Chamock  to  Fraoee, 
under  his  direotioa,  to  invite  the  French  Ki^  l« 
bring  over  the  Pretender  into  England,  and  to 
phice  him  on  the  throne.  The  intention,  there, 
fore,  of  Sir  John  Friend  to  cut  off  King  William 
was  a  clear  inference  frmn  the  overt  act  in  ques- 
tion. It  was  not  an  inference  of  lau  for  the 
court,  but  of  /act  for  the  jury,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  plain  common  sense ;  because  the  coo- 
sequence  of  the  PretMider^s  regaining  the  throne 
must  have  been  the  attainder  of  King  William 
by  act  of  Parliament.  Scnne  gentlemen  seem  to 
look  as  if  they  thought  not ;  bnt  I  dlonld  be  glad 
to  hear  the  position  cimtradioted.  I  repeat,  thai 
if  the  Pretender  had  been  restixed  aa  Kii^  of 
England,  the  legal  oonseqaesoe  would  have  bae^ 
that  King  William  would  have  been  a  traitor  and 
a  usurper,  and  subject  as  such  to  be  tried  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  or  wherever  else  the  King,  who 
took  his  places  thought  fit  to  bring  him  to  judg- 
ment. From  these  premises,  tfaeref<»e,  then 
could  be  no  difficulty  of  inferring  the  inteation. 
If,  then,  a  case  ever  existed  where,  from  the  clear- 
ness of  the  inference,  the  province  of  the  jury 
might  have  been  overlooked,  and  the  overt  act 
confounded  with  the  treason,  it  was  in  the  in- 
stance of  Friend ;  but  so  far  was  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  you  will  find,  on  the  contrary,  ev- 
ery thing  I  have  been  saying  to  you,  since  I  be- 
gan to  address  you,  sununed  up  and  confimied 
by  that  most  eminent  magistrate,  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Holt,  who  presided  at  Aat  trial. 

He  begins  that:  "Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 
look  ye,  the  treason  that  is  mentioned  in  the  in* 
diotment  is  oonsfuring,  compassing,  and  imagin 
iog  the  death  of  the  King.  To  prove  the  cob- 
spiracy  and  design  at  the  King's  death,  two  prio- 
cipal  overt  acts  are  insisted  on."  He  does  not 
consider  the  overt  act  irf  conspiracy  and  consult- 
ation to  be  the  treason,  but  evidence  (as  it  un- 
doubtedly was  in  that  case)  to  prove  the  com- 
passing the  death.  The  Chief  Justice  tfaen  states 
the  two  overt  acts  above  mentioned,  and  sums 
up  the  evidence  for  uid  against  the  prisoner,  and 
leaves  the  intention  to  the  jury  as  malUr  qfjiext. 
For  it  is  not  till  afterward  that  he  oomes  to  an- 
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swer  the  priioner'i  otgeotion  in  point  of  law,  ss 
the  CUer  Jnsttn  in  tsmn  pats  it — "  There  a  an- 
other thing,"  said  Lord  Chief  Jnstioe  Holt,  "  be 
did  insist  opon,  and  that  it  maittr  of  law."  The 
Btatate  2dth  Edward  the  Third  was  read,  which 
is  the  great  statate  about  treason,  and  that  does 
contain  divera  species  of  treason,  and  declares 
what  shall  be  treason  ;  one  treason  is  the  oom- 
passing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King ; 
another  is  the  levjring  war.  "Now,"  says  he, 
(£. e.,  Friend),  "hera  is  no  war  actoally  levied; 
and  a  bare  conspiracy  to  levy  war  does  not  come 
within  the  law  against  treason."  To  panse  here 
a  little :  Friend's  argtunent  was  this,  Whatever 
my  intentions  might  be — ^whatever  my  idi}ect  of 
levying  war  might  have  been — whatever  might 
have  bean  my  design  to  levy  it — however  the 
destruction  of  the  King  might  have  been  eflbcted 
by  my  conspiracy,  if  it  bad  gone  on—and  how- 
ever it  might  have  been  my  intention  that  it 
should,  it  is  not  treaacu  within  the  25th  of  Ed- 
ward Tburd.  To  which  Holt  replied,  a  little 
inoorreotly  in  language,  but  right  in  substance : 
*'  Now  for  that  I  must  tell  you,  if  there  be  only 
a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  it  is  not  tresson ;"  that 
is,  it  is  not  a  substantive  treason :  it  is  not  a 
treason  in  the  abstract.  "  Bat  if  the  design  and 
conspiracy  be  either  to  kill  the  King,  or  to  de- 
pose him,  or  imprison  him,  or  pnt  any  force 
or  restraint  upon  him"  (t.  *.,  personal  restraint 
by  force),  "and  the  way  of  eflecting  these  pur- 
poses is  by  levying  a  war,  there  the  conspir- 
acy and  consultation,  to  levy  vrar  fw  that  par- 
pose,  is  high  treason,  though  no  war  be  levied ; 
for  such  consultation  and  conspirasy  is  an  overt 
act  proving  the  compassing  the  death  ci  the 
King."  But  what  sort  of  wmr  is  it,  the  bare 
oDa^tiraoy  to  levy  whieb  is  ao  ovart  act  to  prove 
a  design  against  the  King's  life,  though  no  war 
be  actoally  levied  7  Gentlemen,  Lord  Holt  him- 
self illnstrates  this  matter  so  cleariy,  that  if  I 
had  any  thing  at  stake  short  of  the  honor  and  life 
of  the  prisoner,  I  might  sit  down  as  soon  as  I  had 
read  it ;  for  if  one  did  not  know  it  to  be  an  ex- 
tract from  an  ancient  trial,  one  would  say  it  was 
admirably  and  accurately  written  for  the  present 
purpose.  It  is  a  sort  of  prophetic  Inrd's-eye  view 
<tf  what  we  are  engaged  in  at  this  moment : 
"  There  may  be  war  levied**  (continues  Lord  Holt 
in  Frieud'a  case)  "without  any  design  upon  the 
King's  person,  which,  if  actually  Itvied,  is  high 
treason  ;  though  purposing  and  designing  such 
a  levying  of  war  is  not  so.  As,  for  example : 
if  persons  do  assemble  themselves,  and  act  with 
force,  in  t^tposition  to  soma  law,  and  hope  there- 
by to  get  it  repealed ;  this  is  a  leVyiag  wmr,  and 
treason,  Aougb  tbe  purpeting  amd  dtrignmg  of 
it  is  not  so.  So  when  they  endeaviMred,  in  great 
numbers,  with  force,  to  m^e  reformation  of  their 
own  beads,  witboat  porsaing  tiie  methods  of  ^e 
law,  that  is  a  levying  war,  but  the  put^yose  and 
dnigning  is  not  so.  But  if  there  be,  as  I  told 
you,  a  purpose  and  design  to  destn^  tbe  King, 
and"  (not  or  to  depose  him,  but  and  to  depose 
him)  "  to  depose  him  from  his  throne,  which  is 
proposed  and  designed  to  be  efieoted  by  war  that 


is  to  be  levied ;  snoh  a  ooosiriraey  and  oonsult^ 
tiw  to  levy  war  for  the  bringing  this  to  pass" 
(that  is,  fm*  bringing  the  King's  death  to  pass) 
**  is  an  overt  act  of  high  treason.  So  that,  gen- 
tlemen, as  to  that  objeotioo  which  he  [Friend] 
m^es,  in  point  of  law,  it  is  of  n^  force,  if  there 
be  evidence  sufficient  to  convince  you  that  he 
did  conspire  to  levy  war  for  suob  an  end."  And 
he  concludes  by  again  leaving  the  intention  ex- 
pressly to  tbe  juiy. 

It  is  tbe  end,  Uierefore,  for  which  the  war  is 
to  be  levied,  and  not  tbe  oonspiraoy  Tbcdoctnna 
to  do  any  act,  which  the  law  co&sid-  th^^HlH^si^ 
srs  as  a  levying  of  war,  that  oonsti-  J**"  •'"»''■ 
tntes  an  overt  not  of  treason  against  the  King's 
life.  The  most  ret^elUoas  movements  toward  a 
reform  in  gownunMt,  not  direotad  against  tbe 
Kin^i  ptrton,  will  not,  according  to  Lord  Holt, 
support  the  charge  b^bre  yon.  I  might  sar- 
round  the  House  oi  Commons  with  fifty  thousand 
men,  for  tbe  express  purpose  of  forcing  ^MD,  by 
duress,  to  repeal  any  law  that  is  offensive  to  me, 
or  to  pass  a  bill  for  altering  elections,  without  be- 
ing a  possible  object  of  this  prosecution.  Under 
the  otiier  branch  of  the  statute,  I  might,  indeed, 
be  convicted  of  levying  war,  but  not  of  compass- 
ing the  King's  death ;  and  if  I  only  conspired  and 
meditated  this  rising  to  repeal  laws  by  rebellion, 
I  could  be  convicted  of  notbing  but  a  high  mis- 
demeanor. I  would  give  my  friends  the  case 
upon  a  special  verdict,  and  let  them  hang  me  if 
they  could.  -  How  much  more  might  I  give  it 
them  if  the  ooo^racy  imputed  was  not  to  efiect 
a  reform  violeuoe,  bat,  as  in  the  case  before 
OS,  by  pamphlets  and  spseobea,  which  might  pro- 
duce anivmal  suffrage,  which  imivemal  snf^ige 
might  eat  oat  and  dnuay  aristoonwiy,  which  de- 
strnotion  might  lead  to  the  fall  of  mtnarehy,  and, 
in  the  end,  to  the  death  of  the  King.  Gentle- 
men, if  ihe  cause  were  not  too  serioos,  I  ahoald 
liken  it  to  the  play  with  which  we  amuse  our 
children :  this  is  the  cow  with  the  crumpled  horn, 
which  gored  the  dog,  that  worried  the  cat,  that 
ate  the  rat,  &c.,  ending  in  "  the  house  which  Jack 
built."  I  do,  therefore,  maintain,  upon  tbe  ex- 
press authority  of  Lord  Holt,  that,  to  convict  a 
prisoner  charged  with  this  treason,  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  yon  should  be  satisfied  of  his 
intention  againtt  th€  King'a  lift,  as  charged  in 
the  indictment;  and  that  no  design  ^^inst  the 
King's  govtmtnent  will  even  be  a  legal  overt  act 
to  be  left  to  a  jory  as  the  evidence  of  snch  an  io> 
tention  (mnoh  less  the  substantive  and  oonsnm- 
mate  treason),  unless  the  oonspiraoy  be  directly 
pointed  against  the  person  of  the  King. 

The  case  of  Lord  George  Gordon  is  opposed 
to  this  as  a  high  and  modern  decision;  cw  ofi^rd 
and  the  Attorney  General  descended,  •**>^*^«** 
indeed,  to  a  very  bumble  and  lowly  aathority, 
when  he  sought  to  maintain  his  argument  by  my 
own  speech  as  counsel  for  that  unfortunate  per- 
son.**   Tbe  passage  of  it  alluded  to  lies  at  this 

"  Sir  John  Scott,  in  opening  the  case,  bad  read  m 
puiage  from  thii  speech,  in  s  triumphant  tone,  as 
if  conflnning:  hit  views  in  respect  to  tnasoo  fion  As 
lips  of  Ur.  Serine  faimsriC 
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mmnent  berore  me ;  tnd  I  ihall  repeat  it  and  re- 
maiotain  it  to-day.  But  let  it  flnt  be  recoUeoted 
that  Lord  George  Gordon  vas  not  indicted  for 
compassing  or  imagining  the  King's  death,  un- 
der the  first  branch  of  the  statute,  but  for  levying 
war  under  the  second.  It  never,  indeed,  entered 
into  the  conception  of  any  man  living,  that  such 
an  indictment  could  bave  been  maintained  or  at- 
tempted against  him.  I  appeal  to  one  of  yonr 
Lordships  now  present,  for  whose  learning  and 
oapacity  I  have  the  greatest  and  highest  respect, 
and  who  sat  upoa  that  trial,  that  it  tn»  not  in- 
ainuated  from  the  bar,  mnoh  less  ai^adged  by  the 
ooart,  that  tha  evidence  had  any  bearing  upon 
the  fint  branofa  of  treaaon.  I  know  that  I  may 
Mfely  appeal  to  Mr.  Jnalioe  Boiler  Ux  the  trath 
of  this  aaiartioQ;  andaothii^,  rarely,  in  thepas- 
•age  from  my  address  to  the  jury  has  the  remot- 
est alluaioo  to  assimilate  a  conspiracy  against  the 
King's  gmtmmunt  (collateral  to  his  person)  with 
&  treason  against  bis  lift.  My  words  were :  "  To 
compau  or  imagine  (Ac  death  oftht  King,-  snch 
imagination,  or  purpose  of  the  mind,  visible  only 
to  its  great  Author,  being  manifested  by  some 
open  act ;  an  institution  obviously  directed,  not 
only  to  the  security  o(  his  natural  person,  but  to 
the  stability  of  the  government ;  the  life  of  the 
Prince  being  so  interwoven  with  the  Constitution 
oS  the  state,  that  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  one  is 
jimly  held  to  be  a  rabeUioua  conspiracy  against 
the  other. " 

What  is  Aia  hot  to  aay  that  the  King's  sacred 
llpbiHitna  at  life  is  guarded  by  higher  sanctions 
!^hb'ib!t  ^baa  die  ordinaiy  laws,  because  of  its 
*^  more  iuepatable  ooanection  with  the 

pnblio  secority,  and  that  an  attempt  to  destroy 
it  is,  therefore,  made  treasim  against  the  state. 
But  the  Attorney  General  is,  I  am  sure,  too  cor- 
rect in  his  logic  to  say  that  the  converse  (rf  the 
proposition  is,  therefore,  maintained,  and  that  an 
attack  upon  the  King's  authority,  without  design 
upon  his  person,  is  aifirmed  by  the  same  expres- 
sion to  be  treastm  against  his  life.  Hia  eorrect 
and  enlarged  niad  is  inoqiable  of  anefa  oooAision 
of  ideas- 

But  it  is  time  to  quit  what  fell  from  me  upon 
this  occasion,  in  order  to  examine  the  judgment 
<^  the  court,  and  to  clothe  myself  with  the  au- 
tbority  of  that  great  and  venerable  magistrate, 
whose  memory  will  always  be  dear  to  me,  not 
only  from  the  great  servioes<he  reodered  to  his 
ooontry  in  the  admiaistraticn  of  her  justice,  bat 
on  ftoooont  of  the  personal  regard  and  reverence 
I  had  for  htm  when  living. 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  delivering  the  law  to  the 
loH  Hhw-  jniy  opon  Ltnrd  George  Gordon's  trial 
i.M*.ci^  (I  appeal  to  the  trial  itself,  and  to  Mr. 
Justice  Bnller,  now  present,  who  agreed  in  the 
judgment),  expresdy  distinguished  between  the 
safe^  provided  for  the  King's  natural  person,  by 
tbe  first  branch  of  the  statute,  and  the  security 
of  his  executive  power  under  the  second.  That 
great  judge  never  had  an  idea  that  the  natural 
person  of  the  King  and  the  majesty  of  tbe  King 
were  the  asms  thing,  dot  that  the  treasons  against 
them  were  ay<»)a7mons;  he  knew,  on  the  ooih 


traiy,  fw  be  knew  all  that  was  to  be  biown,  lh« 
as  substantive  crimes  they  never  had  beui  Uend- 
ed.  I  vrill  read  his  own  words.  "  There  are 
two  kinds  of  levying  war — cme  agunst  tbe  per- 
•on  of  tha  King,  to  imprison,  to  detfanme,  or  to 
kill  him,  or  to  nuke  him  change  measures,  or  re- 
move counselors  J  tbe  other,  which  is  said  to  be 
levied  against  the  majesty  of  the  King,  or,  in  oth- 
er vrords,  against  him  in  his  regal  oapacity,  as 
when  a  multitude  rise  and  assemble  to  attain  hj 
force  and  violence  any  oliject  ^  a  general  poblio 
aatare ;  that  is  levying  war  against  tbe  majen^ 
of  the  King ;  and  moat  reasonably  so  held,  bennaa 
it  tends  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds  of  sooiety,  to  de- 
stroy property,  and  to  over  turn  govemnoent;  and 
by  ibroe  of  arms  to  restrain  the  King  firmare^n- 
ii^  according  to  law."  But  then  observe,  geB> 
tiemen,  the  war  mutt  be  aehutUy  Itvied  ;  and  here, 
again,  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Justice  Bnller,  for  tbe 
words  oS  Lord  Mansfield,  expressly  referring  for 
what  h«  said  to  tbe  authority  of  Lord  Holt,  in  Sir 
John  Friend's  case  already  died :  "  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  in  Sir  Jidm  Friend's  case,  says, '  If 
persons  do  assemble  themselves  and  act  with 
force,  in  opposition  to  some  law  vrbicb  they  thiiA 
inconvenient,  and  hope  thereby  to  get  it  repealed, 
this  is  a  levying  war,  and  treason.'  In  the  pres- 
ent case  [Cfordon's]  it  don't  rest  upon  an  im[di- 
cation  that  they  hoped  by  oppoution  to  a  law  to 
get  it  repealed ;  but  tbe  prosecution  proceeds 
upon  the  diraot  gronnd,  that  tfie  abject  was,  by 
force  amd  vialenee,  to  compel  tbe  Legislatiire  to 
repeal  a  law ;  and,  therefore,  withoat  any  doditi 
I  tell  yon  tbe  joint  qtinion  of  us  all,  that  if  this 
multitude  assembled  with  mtcNt,  bf  acts  ^fjone 
and  nofoice,  to  compel  Uie  Legialatnre  to  repeal 
a  law,  it  is  high  treason." 

Let  these  words  of  Lord  Mansfield  be  taken 
down,  and  then  show  me  the  man,  let  it  wmuim 
his  rank  and  capacity  be  what  Uiey 
may,  who  can  remove  me  from  the  h» 
foundation  on  which  I  stand,  when  I  maintain 
that  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  for  the  objects  at 
reformation  is  not  only  not  the  high  treasoa 
charged  by  this  indictment  when  not  directly 
pointed  against  the  King's  person,  hat  thaX  evra 
the  actual  Uvying  it  would  not  amount  to  the 
ctmstitution  of  tbe  crime.  But  this  is  the  least 
materiid  part  of  Lord  Mansfield's  judgment,  as 
applicable  to  the  present  qnestnn;  for  be  ex- 
pressly considers  the  titfeiitteii  ct  tte  prisoner, 
whatever  be  the  net  of  treasoo  alleged  agaiast 
him,  to  be  all  in  all.  So  br  from  bidding  dw 
probable,  or  even  inevitable,  oonseqaence  of  tbe 
thing  done  as  constituting  the  qaality  of  the  act, 
be  pronounces  them  to  be  nothing  as  separated 
from  the  criminal  detign  to  produce  them.  Lord 
George  Gordon  assembled  an  immense  multitude 
around  the  House  of  Commons;  a  system  so 
opposite  to  that  of  the  persons  accused  before 
this  commission,  that  it  appears  from  die  evi- 
dence ifaey  would  not  even  allow  a  man  to  coma 
among  tbem,  because  he  bad  been  Lord  George's 
attorney.  The  Lords  and  Commons  were  i^so- 
lotety  Uookaded  in  the  chambers  of  Parliament : 
and  if  control  was  the  intention  of  tbe  priaODer 
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[Gordon],  it  most  be  wholly  immateriBl  vhat 
were  the  deliberations  ih&t  were  to  be  controlled  j 
whether  it  was  the  contiauenoe  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics under  peiud  laws,  the  repeal  of  the  Septea- 
nial  Aot,  or  a  total  change  of  the  structure  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  was  the  object  of 
violence,  the  attach  upon  the  Legislatnre  of  the 
ooontry  wOuid  have  been  the  same.  That  the 
multitude  were  actually  assembled  n>uad  the 
Honsee,  and  brought  there  by  the  prisoner,  it 
was  impassible  for  me,  as  his  counsel,  even  te 
tiuDlt  of  denying;  nor  that.their  tomnltuoos  pro- 
osediags  were  aot  in  efieet  prodooUTB  of  great 
jptimitUtion,  and  eren  danger,  to  the  Lords  and 
Commtuu^  in  the  ezensise  t^  their  aothori^; 
■nther  did  I  Tentore  to  qnastion  the  law,  t^ 
the  assBinbling  the  mtiltitode  /or  that  pmrpote 
was  levyti^  war  within  the  statute.  Upon  these 
&ots,  therefore,  applied  to  the  doctrines  we  have 
lieard  upon  this  trial,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  in  Lord  George  Gordon's  case  to  try ; 
he  must  hare  been  instantly,  without  controver- 
sy,  convicted.  But  Lord  Mansfield  did  not  say 
to  the  jury  (according  to  the  doctrines  that  have 
been  broached  here),  that  if  they  found  the  ma]< 
titude,  ass«nbled  by  the  prisooer,  were  in  fact 
palpably  intimidating  and  controlling  the  Parlia- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  their  fanotions,  he  was 
guilty  of  high  treason,  whatever  bis  intentiotu 
Ukight  have  been.  He  did  not  tell  them  that  the 
inentable  oonseqtwaoe  of  ■■rambling  a  huodred 
thousand  people  rooDd  the  L^ialatnre,  being  a 
eontrol  on  their  proceedings,  was  therefore  a 
levying  war;  though  ooUaoted  from  folly  and 
nihnMB,  without  Uie  inttmtio*  of  violence  or 
eontrtd.  If  this  bad  been  the  doctrine  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  there  wonM,  as  I  said  before,  have 
been  noUiing  to  try;  for  I  admitted,  in  terms, 
Uiat  his  conduct  was  the  extremity  of  ra^uiess, 
and  totally  inconsistent  with  bis  rank  in  the 
ooontry,  and  his  etation  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Cwmmons.  But  the  venerable  magis- 
trate never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  grand 
ruling  principle  of  criminal  justice,  that  crimes 
have  no  seat  but  in  the  mind ;  and  npon  the 
prisoner's  inttntion,  and  upon  his  intmtim  alone, 
he  expressly  left  the  whole  matter  to  the  jury, 
with  the  following  directions,  which  I  shall  read 
vtrbatim  from  the  trial : 

"Having  premised  these  aeveral  pnqwutions 
and  principles,  the  subject-matter  fi»  your  con- 
sidentioa  natoially  reeolvea  itself  into  two  pnnts. 

"  First.  Whether  this  molUtode  did  assemble 
and  oonnnit  aoU  of  violence^  wiA  btent  to  ter- 
tify  and  compel  the  Legislators  to  rqwal  the 
■et  sailed  Sir  George  Saville's.  If  opoo  this 
point  yooT'  opinion  should  be  in  the  negative, 
that  nuhes  an  end  of  the  whole,  and  the  prison- 
er  (Might  to  be  acquitted.  Bnt  if  your  opinion 
should  be  that  the  intent,  of  this  multitude,  and 
the  violenoe  they  committed,  was  to  foroe  a  re- 
peal, there  arises  a  second  point — 

"  Whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  incited,  en- 
couraged, promoted,  or  assisted  in  raising  this  tn- 
surreotion,  and  the  terror  they  carried  with  them, 
with  the  iHTKHT  of  foroing  a  repeal  <^  this  law. 


"Upon  these  two  points,  whioh  yoa-wiU  call 
your  attention  to,  depends  the  fate  ot  this  trial ; 
for  if  either  the  multitude  had  no  such  intent,  or 
supposing  they  had,  if  the  prisoner  was  no  cause, 
did  not  exoite,  and  took  ao  part  in  condocting, 
oounseliog,  or  fomenting  the  insurrection,  the 
prisoner  ought  to  be  acquitted ;  and  there  is  no 
prelnue  that  he  persooaUy  ooncocred  in  any  aot 
of  Tioleooe." 

I  th^ef<H«  consider  the  case  of  Lord  George 
Gordon  as  a  direct  authwity  iu  my  favor. 

To  show  that  a  conspiraey  to  depose  the  King, 
independently  of  tilterinr  intention 
agaiiBt  his  life,  is  high  treason  with-  oTuS^** 
in  the  statate,  the  Attorney  Gener^ 
next  supposes  that  traiton  had  conspired  to  de- 
pose King  William,  bot  still  to  preserve  him  as 
Stadtholder  in  Holland,  and  asks  whether  that 
conspiracy  would  not  be  a  compassing  his  death. 
To  that  question  I  answer,  that  it  would  no't  have 
been  a  compassing  the  death  of  King  William, 
provided  the  conspirators  could  have  convinced 
the  jury  that  their  firm  and  Aona  fide  intention 
was  to  proceed  no  further,  and  that,  under  th^ 
helief  and  impression,  the  jury  (as  they  lawfully 
might)  bad  negatived,  by  their  finding,  the  bot 
of  the  intention  against  the  King's  natural  exist- 
ence. I  have  no  doubt  at  ^1  that,  upon  such  a 
finding,  no  judgment  of  treason  could  be  pro- 
nounced ;  bnt  the  difficulty  woukl  be  to  meet  with 
a  jury  who,  upon  die  bare  endeaceof  sneh  a  ooi- 
spiraoy,  wo  old  find  such  a  verdict.  There  might 
be  possible  otrotuistanees  to  justify  such  a  nega- 
tive of  the  intention,  but  they  most  come  from  the 
prisoner.  In  ncfa  a  case  the  Crown  would  rest 
upon  the  oonspiracy  to  depose,  which  woald  be 
prima  facie  and  cogent  evidence  of  the  compass- 
ing, and  leave  the  hard  task  of  rebutting  it  on  the 
defendant — ^I  say  the  hard  task,  becanse  the  esse 
put  is  of  a  direct  rebellious  force,  acting  against 
the  King;  not  only  abrogating  his  authority,  bnt 
imprisoning,  and  expelling  his  person  from  the 
kingdom.  I  am  not  seeking  to  abuse  the  reasons 
and  consciences  of  juries  in  the  examination  of 
foots,  but  am  only  resisting  the  confounding  them 
with  arbitrary  propositions  of  law. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  I  have  now  a  right  1o  con- 
sider that  the  existence  of  high  treason  SannirfwB 
lharged  against  the  unfortunate  man  ''■^^••^ 
before  you,  tt  a  matter  offatt  for  your  eomidtr- 
ation  «g>on  tkt  tvidenee.  To  establish  this  point 
has  been  the  floope  of  all  .that  yoa  have  been  list- 
ening to  with  so  nmoh  indolgenoe  and  patienoe. 
It  was  my  iatenti(»  to  have  flirther  supported 
myself  by  a  great  many  authorities,  which  I  have 
been  lahorirasly  extracting  from  the  difierent 
books  of  the  law;  bat  I  find  1  most  pause  here, 
lest  I  consume  my  strength  in  Ibis  preliminary 
part  of  the  case,  and  leave  the  rest  defective. 

Gentlemen,  the  persons  named  in  the  indict- 
ment charged  with  a  conspiracy  to  /-^njWW; 
subvert  the  rule,  order,  and  govern-  JJf'^^j' 
meet  of  this  country ;  and  it  is  materi-  HQD.eSamtn 
al  that  yon  should  observe  mostpartic-  l!H^''mPariia- 
ularly  the  means  by  which  it  allegres 
this  purpose  was  to  be  aoeompUafaed.  The  charge 
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is  not  of  a  ooospinfly  to  hold  the  ooavstttion  in 
Scotland,  which  was  actmllf  held  there ;  nor  of 
the  part  the;  took  in  ita  aotoal  proceedings ;  but 
tlM  overt  act,  to  which  all  the  others  are  snbsid- 
iary  and  subordinate,  is  a  supposed  conspiracy  to 
„  „  ,  bold  a  convention  in  Enirland,  which 
wtKM  lor  ihii  never  in  laot  was  held.  Lonsequent- 
f  <»iw<-  ^]  ^1,^  ^  matter  which 

it  has  been  decided  j-ou  should  hear,  that  does 
Dot  immediately  coaneot  itself  with  lbs  charge  in 
question,  is  only  laid  before  yoa  as  the  ooart 
baa  repeatedly  expressed  it — to  prove  that,  in 
pdnt  of  fact,  such  proceedii^  were  had,  the 
fiHi/tfjr  of  wbioh  b  for  your  judgment.**  So  far, 
and  so  far  only,  as  they  ean  be  eomeoted  with 
the  prisoner,  and  the  act  which  he  stands  charged 
vi^  are  they  left  to  yon,  as  evidence  of  the  in* 
tMltm  with  which  the  boMing  of  the  seomid 
oonventicm  [that  in  England]  was  prcgeoted' 

This  intei(Tioh  is,  therefore,  the  whole  cause. 
The  chai^  is  not  (he  agreement  to  hold  a  con- 
vention— which  it  is  notorious,  self-evident,  and 
even  admitted  that  they  iotended  to  hdd — but 
the  agreement  to  bold  it  for  the  purpose  alleged, 
of  assuming  all  the  antbority  of  the  state,  and  in 
fulfillment  of  the  main  intention  a^nst  the  life 
of  the  King.  Unless,  therefore,  you  can  eoUect 
this  cUmbU  intention  from  the  evidence  before  you, 
the  indictment  is  not  maintained. 

Gentlemen,  the  charge  being  of  a  conspiracy, 
TUMiriwiiki  iriiioh,  if  made  oat  in  point  of  fact, 
ra'HntSt  involved  beyond  all  oontroversy,  and 
li^^ggj^^il^  within  the  eertun  knowledge  of  Uie 
conspirators,  the  lives  of  every  soul 
that  was  engaged  in  it;  the  first  observatitH) 
which  I  shall  make  to  yoa  (because  in  reason  it 
ought  to  precede  all  others)  is,  that  every  act 
done  by  the  prisoners,  and  every  sentence  written 
by  them,  in  the  remotest  degree  connected  with 
the  charge,  or  offered  in  evidence  to  support  it, 
were  done  and  written  in  the  public  face'of  the 
world.  The  transactions  which  ccmstitute  the 
whole  body  of  the  proof,  were  not  those  of  a  day, 
but  in  regular  series  for  two  years  together. 
They  were  not  the  peculiar  transaction  of  the 
prisoners,  bnt  of  immense  bodies  of  the  King's 
Mibjects,  in  varioos  parts  of  the  kingdom^  assem- 
bled without  the  SRulleat  reserve,  and  giving  to 
the  public,  through  die  ohannel  of  tbe  daBy  newa- 
papers,  a  minute  and  regular  joomal  of  their 
•wifcie  proceeiUngs.  Not  a  syllaUe  have  we 
heard  read,  in  the  we^'s  imprisoomeot  we  have 
sofiered,  that  we  had  not  all  erf"  as  read  for  months 
and  months  before  tbe  prosecution  was  beard  of; 
and  which,  if  we  are  not  sufficiently  satiated,  we 
may  read  again  upon  the  file  of  every  coffee-house 
ia  tbe  kingdom.  It  is  admitted  distinctly  by  the 
Crown,  that  a  reform  in  the  Bouse  of  Commons 
is  the  ostensible  purpose  of  all  the  proceedings 
laid  befiare  you,  and  that  tbe  attainment  of  tluA 

**  In  other  words,  the  court  had  admitted  the  ev- 
idence as  to  the  Scottish  convention  (which  occn- 
pied  so  much  ttme,  as  tiie  remder  will  see  hereafter), 
merely  as  showing  that  Am  prison  en  were  previ- 
onslyla  aafateofiiHiMlwbidimig^  lead  to  treaaon 
la  the  pTDposed  Boslish  omventioa. 


object  iKily  is  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  great 
body  of  the  written  evidence.  It  rests,  therefore, 
with  tbe  Crown,  to  show  by  legal  procrf"  that  this 
ostensible  purpose,  and  the  wlwie  mass  of  corre- 
spondence upon  the  table,  was  only  a  cloak  to  cod- 
cwal  a  hidden  machination,  to  subvert  by  force  tbe 
entire  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  assume 
tbam  to  themselves.  Whether  a  reform  of  Par- 
liament be  a  wise  or  an  unwise  expedient;  wheth- 
er, if  it  were  accompUsbed,  it  woirid  nkimate^ 
be  attended  witb  benefits,  or  dai^rs,  to  tbe 
ooantry,  I  will  not  undertake  to  inveetigMe:,  and 
for  this  i^Bin  reasoD,  because  it  is^idtolly  for«igB 
to  tbe  subject  befnv  us.  But  when  we  are  try- 
ing the  integrity  of  men's  intentions,  and  are  ex- 
amining whether  their  complaints  of  defects  in 
the  representation  of  the  House  of  Commons  be 
bona  fidi,  or  only  a  mere  stalking-horse  for  trea- 
son and  rebellion,  it  becomes  a  most  essential  in- 
quiry, whether  they  be  the  first  who  have  ot- 
tered these  complaints — whether  they  have  tak- 
en up  notions  for  the  first  time,  which  never  oc- 
curred to  others ;  and  whether,  in  nafhmofpa^ 
seeking  to  interfere  practically  in  an  T^^^^^f^ 
alteration  of  the  Constitution,  they  ^^^^^l^  ^ 
have  manifested,  by  tbe  novelty  of  tbaouKr. 
their  conduct,  a  spirit  inconnsteot  with  affect  ion 
for  the  government,  and  subversive  of  its  aotbor- 
ity.  Gentlemen,  I  confess  for  one  (for  I  think 
the  safest  way  of  defeadisg  a  person  for  his  liis 
before  an  enlighteaed  tribunal,  n  to  defend  him 
ingenuously),  I  confess  for  one,  that  if  the  deCeots 
in  tbe  Constitution  of  Parliament,  wbloh  are  tbe 
Eubjeot  of  the  writings,  and  the  foundatioii  of  aH 
tbe  proceedings  before  you,  had  never  ooonrred 
to  other  persons  at  oUier  times,  or,  if  not  new, 
they  had  only  existed  in  tbe  histctfy  of  former 
conspiracies,  I  should  be  afraid  yoo  would  sus- 
pect, at  least,  that  tbe  authors  of  them  were  plot- 
ters of  mischief.  In  such  a  case  I  should  nat- 
urally expect  that  you  would  ask  yourselves  this 
question — Why  should  it  occur  to  the  prisoner  at 
'  the  bar,  and  to  a  few  others,  in  tbe  year  1794, 
immediately  after  an  important  revolution  in  an- 
other country,  to  Sod  fault,  on  a  sudden,  with  a 
CoostitttUon  which  had  endured  for  ages,  witboat 
tbe  impntatioD  of  defect,  and  which  no  good  sub- 
jeot  had  ever  thought  of  toncbing  witb  the  busy 
handofreftMinatiao?  I  eandidly  admit  that  each 
a  qnestioa  would  ooenr  to  the  mind  of  every  rea- 
BouUe  man,  and  oould  admit  no  favorable  an- 
swer. But  surely  this  admission  entitles  me,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  conoesaion,  that  if,  ia  com- 
paring their  writings,  and  examining  their  con- 
duct with  the  writings  and  oondnct  of  the  best 
and  most  unsuspected  persons  in  the  best  and 
most  unsuspected]  times,  we  find  them  treading 
in  tbe  paths  which  have  distinguished  their  high- 
est superiors ;  if  we  find  them  only  exposing  the 
same  delects,  and  pursuing  the  same  or  similar 
ooorses  for  their  removal — it  would  be  the  height 
of  wickedness  and  injustice  to  torture  expres- 
sicms,  and  pervert  conduct  into  treason  and  re- 
bellion, which  had  recently  lifted  up  others  to  the 
love  of  the  nation,  to  the  confidence  of  the  Sov- 
ereign, and  to  idl  the  hooon  of  the  stale.  Tbe 
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mtaml  jostaen  oS  this  reaMHung  is  so  obrions, 
that  we  have  only  to  examine  Into  the  foot.  C<m- 
sidering,  then,  under  what  anspicea  the  prisoners 
are  broogfat  before  yon,  it  may  be  fit  that  I  should 
set  oat  with  leraindiDg  you  that  the  great  Earl 
or  ChaUHun  began  and  established  the  feme  and 
glory  of  bis  life  upon  the  very  oaose**  which  my 
aofortonate  clients  were  engaged  in,  and  that  be 
lefk  it  aa  an  inheritance  to  the  present  minister 
of  the  Crown,  as  the  foundation  of  his  fame  and 
glory  after  him.*"  Hia  fame  and  glory  were,  ac- 
cordingly, raised  npon  it,  and  if  the  Crown's  evi< 
deooe  had  been  carried  as  far  back  as  it  might 
hare  been  (for  the  institution  of  only  ooe  of  the 
two  London  Societies  is  before  ns),  you  would 
have  found  that  the  Constitutional  Society  owed 
its  earliest  credit  with  the  country,  if  not  its  very 
iHrtb,  to  the  labor  of  the  present  minister,*'  and 
its  professed  principles  to  his  Gnce  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  high  also  in  his  Majw^'s  present 
oooDcils,"  whose  plan  of  reTono  has  been  oleor- 
ly  established  by  the  whole  body  of  the  written 
evidence,  and  by  every  witness  examined  for  the 
Crown,  to  have  been  the  type  and  model  of  all 
the  societies  in  the  supposed  conspiracy,  and 
uniformly  acted  upon  in  form  and  in  sabstanoe 
by  the  prisoner  before  you,  op  to  the  very  period 
of  his  oonfinement. 

Gentlemen,  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  was 
Dnk*    Bicb-  suffrago  end  annnal  Parlia- 

wMdVipkmor  ments ;  and  urged,  too,  with  a  bold- 
ness which,  when  the  comparison 
OOII163  to  be  made,  will  leave  in  the  back-ground 
the  strongest  figures  in  the  writings  on  the  table. 
I  do  not  say  this  sarcastically.  I  mean  to  speak 
with  the  greatest  respect  his  Grace,  both  with 
regard  to  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  his  o«i- 
doct ;  for  although  I  have  always  thought  in  pcA- 
itics  with  the  illustrious  person  [Mr.  Fox]  whose 
letter  was  read  to  you,  although  I  think  with  Mr. 
Fox  that  annaal  Parliaments  and  onivenal  suf- 
frage vrould  be  nothing  like  an  improvement  in 
the  CmistitatioD ;  yet  I  oonfeas  that  I  find  it  easi- 
er to  say  so  than  to  answer  the  Dnke  of  Rioh- 
mond's  arguments  on  the  subject.  I  must  say, 
also,  speaking  of  hb  Grace  from  a  long  perstmal 
knowledge,  which  began  when  I  was  ooausel  for 
his  relation,  Lord  Keppel,*"  that,  independently 
of  bis  illustrious  rank,  which  secures  him  against 
the  imputation  of  triSUng  with  its  existence,  he  is 
a  person  of  an  enlarged  understanding,  of  extens- 
ive reading,  and  of  much  reflection.  His  book 
can  not,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  effusion 
^  rashness  and  felly,  bat  as  the  wdl-weighed, 

**  See  remarks  of  Lord  Chatttam,  page  105,  on  Ae 
otcessity  of  psriiamentary  refimn. 

"  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  on  his  first  entry  on  pcditieal  life, 
strenaously  advocsted  psrlianientiiiy  reform. 

*^  See  note  in  trial  of  Frost,  page  700. 

■*  Msster  General  of  the  Ordnance. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  the  year  1779,  Ur.  Bnkine 
sppearsd  as  cosnsel  fiir  Admfaal  Ksppel,  who  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial  on  cha^a  preferred  against 
him  by  Sir  Hagb  Palliser,  respecting  bis  conduct  in 
the  partisl  and  onsatisfaetoty  action  with  the  French 
fleet  off  Uaban^  and  honorably  aeqnitted. 
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tboogh  perhaps  erroneous,  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  actual  condition  of  our  affairs,  namely, 
that  without  a  speedy  and  essential  reform  in 
Parliantent  (and  there  my  opinion  goes  along 
with  him)  the  very  being  of  the  country,  as  a 
nation,  would  be  loat.  This  plan  of  the 
of  Richmond  was  the  grand  mainspring  of 
every  proceeding  we  have  to  deal  with.  Tea 
have  had  a  great  number  of  loose  conversations 
reported  from  societies,  on  which  no  reliance  can 
be  tiad.  Sometimes  they  have  been  garbled  by 
spies,  sometimes  misrepresented  by  ignorance ; 
and  even,  if  oorrect,  have  frequently  been  the 
extravagances  of  unknown  individuals,  not  even 
uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner,  and  to* 
tally  unconnected  with  any  design.  For  when- 
ever their  proceedings  are  appealed  to,  and  their 
real  object  examined  by  living  memben  of  them, 
brought  before  you  by  the  Crown,  to  testify  (faem 
under  the  most  solemn  (Aligatimis  of  truth,  they 
appear  to  have  been  following,  in  form  and  in 
substance,  the  plans  adopted  within  our  memo- 
ries, aot  only  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  but  by 
hundreds  of  the  most  ambient  men  in  the  king* 
dom. 

The  Duke  trf  Richmond  formally  published  his 
plan  of  reform  in  the  year  1780,  in  InOuian  ortbd 
a  letter  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sbar-  S^V*^' 
man,"  who  was  at  that  time  jwacti-  i"'^- 
cally  employed  upon  the  same  object  in  Ireland. 
This  is  a  most  material  part  of  the  case,  because 
you  are  desired  to  believe  that  the  terms  Coif- 
VKNTION  and  Dei,eqates,  and  the  holding  the 
one,  and  sending  the  other,  were  all  collected 
from  what  had  recently  happened  in  France,  and 
were  meant  as  the  formal  introdnction  of  her  re- 
publican Constitution.  But  they  who  desire  yon 
to  believe  all  this,  do  not  believe  it  themselves ; 
because  they  know  ceruinly — and  it  has,  indeed, 
already  been  proved  by  their  own  witnesses— 
that  eonventions  of  reformers  were  held  in  Ire- 
land, and  delegates  regularly  sent  to  them,  white 
France  was  under  the  dominion  of  her  ancient 
government.  They  knew  full  welt  that  Colonel 
Sherman,  to  whom  the  Duke's  letter  waK  ad- 
dressed, was,  at  that  very  moment,  supporting  a 
convention  in  Ireland,  at  the  head  often  thousand 
men  in  arms,  for  the  defense  of  their  country, 
without  any  commission  from  the  King  any  more 
than  poor  Franklow  had,  who  is  now  in  Newgate 
for  regimenting  sixty.  These  volunteers  assert- 
ed and  saved  the  liberties  of  Ireland ;  and  the 
King  would,  at  this  day,  have  had  no  more  sub- 
jects in  Irehind  than  be  now  tuis  in  America,  if 
they  had  been  treated  as  traitors  to  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  never  imputed  to  Colonel  Shari 
man  and  the  volunteers  that  they  were  in  rebell- 
ion.   Yet  tbey  had  arms  in  their  hands,  which 

In  thh  letter,  and  also  in  an  addreas  to  the  coun- 
ty of  Sossez,  the  Dake  asserted  that  it  was  vain  for 
the  people  to  look  to  the  Honse  of  Commons  for  re- 
dress; that  they  conid  find  it  only  in  thmnselvsai 
that  tbey  ought  to  assert  their  rights  and  not  to  de- 
sist till  they  aboald  Inve  estabUsbed  a  House 
CoBomoni  truly  representing  every  man  in  the  hingw 
douL 
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the  prisonen  nertr  dreamed  of  having  \  wbile  a 
graad  fieoeral  oonvention  wu  actually  sitting 
nnder  their  auspices  at  the  Royal  Exchange  of 
Dublin,  attended  by  regular  delegates  from  alt 
the  counties  in  Ireland.^'  And  who  were  these 
delegates  f  I  will  presently  tear  off  their  names 
from  this  paper,  and  hand  it  to  you.  They  were 
the  greatest,  the  best,  and  proadest  names  in  Ire- 
land ;  men  who  had  (he  wisdom  to  reflect  (before 
it  was  too  late  for  refleetlon)  that  greatness  is  not 
to  be  supported  by  tilting  at  ioferion,  till,  by  the 
aepcumtioa  of  the  higher  froia  th«  lower  orders 
ofmiuihind,  every  distinotioa  is  swept  away  in 
the  tempest  of  ravolutioD ;  but  in  the  happy  har- 
moniialioa  of  the  whote  oonunnnity — by  ccmTer- 
ring  npoo  the  people  their  ngbt»— eure  of  re- 
oeivbg  the  anspioioiis  retam  of  aSeoUon,  and  of 
iuaring  the  stability  of  the  government,  which 
is  erected  upon  that  just  and  natural  basb.  Gen- 
tlemen, they  who  put  this  tortured  construction 
M  conventions  and  delegates,  know  aim  that  re- 
peated meetings  of  reforming  societies,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  had  assamed  about  the 
same  time  the  style  of  conventions,  and  had  been 
attended  by  regular  delegates,  long  before  the 
phrase  had,  or  could  have,  any  existence  in 
France ;  and  that  upon  the  very  model  of  these 
former  associations  a  formal  convention  was  act- 
oally  sitting  at  Edinburgh,  with  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  Scotland  in  the  chair,  for  promoting  a 
reform  in  ParliameDt,  at  the  very  moment  the 
Scotch  convention,  fidlowmg  its  example,  as- 
sumed that  tiUe. 

To  return  to  this  letter  of  the  Dnke  «f  Rich- 
mond :  U  was  written  to  Colond  Shannnn,  in  an- 
swer to  a  letter  to  bis  Gnioe,  desirmg  to  know  his 
plan  o(  reform,  which  he  accordingly  commnni* 
oated  tbe  letter  which  is  in  evidence.  This 
plan  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  adopted 
by  the  prisoners,  of  sarroanding  Parliament  (un- 
willing to  reform  its  own  corruptions),  not  by 
armed  men,  or  by  importunate  multitudes,  but 
by  the  still  and  universal  voice  of  a  whole  peo- 
ple claiming  their  known  and  unalienable  rights. 
This  is  so  precisely  the  plan  of  tbe  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, that  I  have  almost  borrowed  his  expres- 
sions. His  Grace  says,  "  The  lesser  reform  has 
been  attempted  with  every  possible  advantage  in 
its  &vor ;  not  only  from  the  sealous  support  of 
the  advocates  for  a  more  effectual  one,  bot  from 
the  assistance  of  men  of  great  weight,  both  in  and 
ont  of  power.  But  with  all  these  temperaments 
and  helps,  it  has  failed.  Not  one  proselyte  bas 
been  gamed  from  oorToption,  nor  has  the  least 
imy  of  bop«  been  held  out  from  any  quarter  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  inclined  to  adopt  any 
Other  mode  of  reform.  The  weight  of  corruption 
has  crushed  this  more  gentle,  as  it  would  have 
defeated  any  more  efficacious  plan  in  the  same 
circumstances.  From  that  quarter,  therefore,  I 
have  nothing  to  hope.  It  is  from  tus  feoflk 
AT  LASGS  THAT  1  EXPECT  ANT  GOOD;  and  I  am 


"  The  origin  and  biitoi?  of  the  volanteer  fitrcet 
ia  Ireland  has  already  been  ststed.  See  page  SH. 
jU  a  later  period,  a  nstional  convMitloB  was  held  at 
Dablia  ondor  their  anapices. 


oonvinced  that  the  only  way  to  make  them  fed 
that  they  are  really  concerned  in  tbe  bnsiiiesiii 
to  contend  for  their  full,  clear,  and  indispuialilc 
rights  of  universal  representation."  Now,  W 
does  this  doctrine  apply  to  the  defense  ^tke 
prisoner?  I  maintain  that  it  has  the  most  de- 
cisive application ;  because  ^lis  book  has  tm 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  witnesM?,  tit 
have  one  and  all  of  them  recogniced  it,  ijidd»> 
clared  it  to  have  bean,  bona  JUe,  the  plsn  vhiek 
they  pursued. 

But  are  tbe  Ctown's  witnesses  worthy  of  crtd- 
it?  If  they  are  not,  let  na  letum  inita<i«i> 
home,  sinoe  there  is  no  evidence  at 
all,  and  the  cause  is  over.  All  the  inwd>»<<i 
guilt,  if  any  there  be,  proceeds  from  m^S"* 
their  testimony.  If  they  are  not  to 
be  believed,  they  have  proved  nothing ;  sine; 
Crown  can  not  foroe  upon  you  that  part  of  ife 
evidence  which  suits  its  purpose,  and  sskyoeto 
reject  the  other  which  does  not.  The  witatna 
are  either  entirely  credible,  or  andeserriD^  of  iS 
credit,  and  I  have  no  interest  in  the  alienutin. 
This  is  precisely  the  state  of  the  causa  For, 
with  regard  to  all  tbe  evidence  that  is  writta. 
let  it  never  be  foi^tten,  that  it  is  not  open  tt 
to  defend  my  clients  against  it,  but  for  the  Cron 
to  extract  from  it  the  materials  of  accunlict. 
They  do  not  contend  that  the  treason  is  upon  tbe 
surface  of  it,  hut  in  the  latent  intention ;  v)aA 
intention  most,  therefore,  be  sopported  bj  e^ 
trinsic  proof ;  but  whioh  is,  ncTOrthdess,  diRCtlf 
negatived  and  beat  down  by  eveiy  witness  A? 
have  called,  leaving  them  nothing  bat  ooonKit- 
aries  and  criticisms  against  both  bet  and  !» 
guage,  to  wbieb,  for  the  present,  I  shiU  contoi 
myself  with  replying  in  tbe  uithoritatiTe  ho- 
gu^e  of  the  court,  ia  tbe  earliest  stage  of  tlM 
proceedings.  [Charge  of  Chief  Justice  Ejn  "> 
tbe  grand  jury.] 

"  If  there  be  ground  to  consider  the  profc«'J 
purpose  of  any  of  these  associations  ^lo^Ht. 
(a  reform  in  Parliament)  as  mere 
color,  and  as  a  pretext  held  out  in 
order  to  cover  deeper  designs—de- 
signs against  tbe  whole  Constitution  and  pir- 
emment  of  the  country — the  case  of  tbo« 
barked  ia  such  designs  is  that  which  I  l»™*r 
ready  ccmsidered.    Whether  this  be  so  or  not, » 
mere  matter  of  fact ;  as  to  which  I 
remind  you,  that  an  inquiry  into  a  oharge  «  w 
nature,  which  undertakes  to  make  ont  thii  w 
ostensible  purpose  is  s  mere  vail,  undw  wb"*" 
concealed  a  traitoroaa  conspiracy,  reqnim 
and  deliberiite  examinatimi,  and  the  most  lJe^ 
tive  consideration ;  and  that  the  result  ^>^* 
perfectly  clear  and  satisfactory.    Is  ^  "r^ 
of  common  life,  no  man  is  justified  in  wfam 
to  another  a  meaning  oontrary  to  ■whut  m 
self  expresses,  bot  upon  the  foHesl  e"''"* 
To  this  (though  it  requires  nothing  to  mpjj 
it,  either  in  reason  or  aathoriiy)  I  de«i«  " 
the  direction  of  Loid  Chief  Jmtice  Hoii  »  ^ 
jury,  on  the  trial  of  Sir  Wiilism  Perkyns^^ 


"  Sir  WiDliun  Perkyas  w«  s  n*"*  J""*** 
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"  GeBtlemen,  H  is  not  fit  that  there  ihonld  be 
anj  strained  or  forced  conalructton  p-it  npon  a 
Duui's  aotioBS  when  he  is  tried  for  fan  life.  You 
oaght  to  have  a  fall  and  sati^ntoiy  evidence 
that  he  is  guiltj,  before  yoa  pronounce  him  so." 

In  this  assimilati<m  of  the  writings  of  the  so- 
cieties to  the  writings  of  the  Doke  of  Richmond 
and  others,  I  do  not  forget  that  it  has  been  truly 
said  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justioe,  In  the  course  of 
this  very  cause,  that  ten  or  twenty  men's  com- 
mitting crimes  furnishes  no  defense  for  other 
men  in  committing  them.  Cartstnly  it  does  not, 
and  X  fly  to  no  such  sanotnary.  Bat  in  trying 
the  .priaoner's  tnlMtimt,  and  the  intentions  tf 
those  with  wbom  be  assooiated  and  acted,  if  I  oan 
^ow  them  to  be  only  insisting  upon  the  mom 
principlea  that  have  distingaisbed  the  BKMt  emi- 
nent men  for  wiMlimi  and  virtue  iBthecoanliy,  it 
will  not  be  Twy  easy  to  deolaim  or  argue  them 
into  the  pains  of  death,  while  our  bosoms  are 
glowing  with  admiration  at  the  works  of  those 
very  persons  [Boifce,  ko.]  who  woold  orademn 
them. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  too  moch  the  fashtfn 
mk  Barta'*  of  late  to  ovsrlook  the  genuiae  sonrce 
l^tb^^^  of  hnman  aathority,  bat  more  es- 
oTconuDow.  pecially  totally  to  forget  the  charac- 
ter of  the  British  Hoase  of  Commons  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people.  Whether  this  has 
arisen  from  that  Assembly's  having  itself  forgou 
ten  it,  would  be  indecent  for  me  to  inquire  into 
or  to  insinoate.  But  I  shall  preface  the  author- 
ities which  I  mean  to  collect  in  support  of  the 
prismier,  with  the  opinion  on  subject  of  a 
truly  celebrated  writer,^  whora  I  wish  to  speak 
of  with  great  respect;  I  ^oold,  indeed,  be 
ashamed,  partionlarly  at  this  momoit,  to  name 
him  invidiously,  while  he  is  bending  beneath  the 
pressure  of  a  domestic  misfortone,  whioh  no  man 
oat  of  his  own  family  laments  more  sincerely 
than  I  do.  No  difference  opinion  can  ever 
make  me  foi^et  to  adcnowledtre  the  sublimity 
of  bis  genius,  the  vast  reach  of  his  understanding, 
and  bis  universal  acquaintance  with  the  bistones 
and  constitutions  of  nations.  I  also  disavow  the 
introduction  of  these  writings,  with  the  view  of 
involving  Ibe  author  in  any  apparent  inconsisten- 
cies, which  would  tend,  indeed,  to  defeat  rather 
than  to  advance  my  purpose.  I  stand  here  to- 
day to  claim  at  your  hands  a  fair  and  charitable 
interpretation  of  hamui  conduct,  and  I  shall  not 
■et  ont  with  giving  an  example  of  nncharitable- 
nesa.  A  man  may  have  reason  to  change  his 
iqiinioat,  or  perhapi  the  defect  may  be  in  myself, 
who  collect  that  they  are  ohanged.  I  leave  it  to 
God  to  judge  of  the  heart — my  wish  is  that 
ChrittSan  clurity  may  prevail— that  the  pnblto 

and  ft  party  not  only  ia  the  conipiracy  for  the  res> 
tor&tkm  of  James,  mentioned  aiUi,  p.  738,  note,  but 
also  in  a  plot  for  tlie  aiiaisination  of  King  V^Iliam, 
on  the  toad  between  Bjcfanioad  and  Taraham  Oreen, 
Tbe  plot  was  discovered  tbroagb  some  of  tbo  nnder- 
lingi,  who  were  to  aid  in  the  attempt  on  the  King's 
Ule.  and  Sir  William  Perkyua  wu  tried  for  treason, 
and  exec  D  ted  at  Tybarn. 
»  Hr.Bariw,  whose  son  was  at  the  point  of  death. 


harmony,  which  has  been  lost,  may  be  restored — 
that  all  England  may  reunite  in  the  bonds  of 
love  and  aSeotioo — and  that,  when  the  ooort  is 
broken  up  by  the  aequittal  of  the  prisoners,  all 
heart-bunuRgs  and  animosities  may  cease ;  tint, 
while  yet  we  work  in  the  light,  we  may  try  bow 
we  can  save  our  country  by  a  common  effort ; 
and  that,  instead  of  shamelessly  setting  one  half 
of  society  against  the  other  by  the  force  of  armed 
associfUions  and  the  terrors  of  courts  of  justice, 
our  spirits  and  our  strength  may  be  combined  in 
the  glorious  cause  of  onr  country.  By  this,  I  do 
not  mean  in  the  eaose  of  the  present  war,^  whioh 
I  protest  against  as  unjust,  oalamitoos,  and  de- 
stmctive ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  fi>r  such  a 
snhjeet — I  oidy  advert  to  it  to  prevent  mistake 
or  misrepresentatimL 

The  bifltoryandoharaotM- of  the  English  Home 
of  Commons  wAs  fnmerly  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Burke :  "  The  House  of  Comausaa  was  suj^Msed 
originally  to  be  no  part  of  the  standing  govern 
ment  of  this  country,  but  was  considered  as  a  con- 
trol issuing  tnunediately  from  the  people,  and 
speedily  to  be  resolved  into  the  mass  from  whence 
it  arose  :  in  this  respect  it  was  in  the  higher  part 
of  government  wbat  juries  are  in  the  lower. 
The  capacity  of  a  magistrate  being  transittwy, 
and  that  of  a  eitiron  permanent,  the  latter  capac- 
ity, it  was  hoped,  would,  of  course,  preponderate 
in  all  discussions,  not  tmly  between  the  people 
and  the  standing  antbority  of  the  Crown,  hut  be- 
tween tbe  people  and  the  fleeting  authority  of  the 
Honse  of  Commom  itself.  It  was  hoped  that, 
being  of  a  middle  nature,  between  autyect  and 
govenunent,  they  would  feel,  with  a  more  tender 
and  a  nearer  interest,  every  thii^  that  oonoemed 
the.  people,  than  the  other  remoter  and  more  per- 
manent parts  of  Legislature. 

"  Whatever  alterations  time  and  the  necessary 
accommodation  ot  business  may  have  introduced, 
this  character  can  never  be  sustained,  unless  tbe 
House  of  Commons  shall  be  made  to  bear  some 
stamp  of  the  actaal  disposition  of  the  people  at 
large;  it  would  (among  public  misfortnnes)  be  an 
evil  more  natural  and  tolerable,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  infected  with  every  epi- 
demical frenzy  of  the  people,  as  this  would  indi- 
cate some  consanguinity,  some  sympathy  of  na- 
ture with  Uieir  constituents,  than  diat  they  should, 
in  all  cases,  be  wholly  untouched  by  the  o|Hnions 
and  feelings  of  the  people  out  of  doors.  By  this 
want  of  sympathy  tbey  would  cease  to  be  a  Honis 
of  Commons. 

"  The  virtue,  spirit,  and  essence  of  a  House 
of  Commons  consists  in  its  being  the  express  im- 
age of  tbe  fcelii^  of  the  nation.  It  was  not  in- 
stituted to  be  a  oontrol  tg»m  the  people,  as  of  lots 
it  has  been  taught,  by  a  doctrine  of  the  most  per- 
nicious tendency,  but  as  a  control  /or  the  people." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  to  give  a  technio* 
al  shape,  a  color,  dress,  and  duration  AetadcMi- 
to  popular  opinion,  is  the  true  office  H™'rf^». 
of  a  House  of  Commons.   Mr.  Burke  "™- 
is  unquestionably  correct. '  Tbe  control  npon  the 

The  wsr  with  France consequeotOD  the  ezeso- 
tioBof  UouXVL 
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people  in  the  King's  majtBty,  and  the  hereditaiy 
privileges  of  the  Peers ;  the  balance  of  the  State 
ii  the  cnatrnl  /or  the  people  upon  both,  in  the 
existence  of  the  Hooae  of  Commou.  Bat  bow 
can  that  control  exist  far  the  people,  ooless  they 
have  the  actual  election  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which,  it  is  most  notorious,  they  have  not? 
I  hold  in  ray  hand  a  state  of  the  representation 
which,  if  the  thing  were  not  otherwise  notorioos, 
I  would  prove  to  have  been  lately  offered  in  proof 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  an  honorable  friend 
of  mine  oow  present,**  whMe  motion  I  had  the 
hcHMN*  to  second,  where  it  appeared  that  twelve 
thouand  people  return  near  a  majority  of  the 
Honse  td*  Commons,  and  those,  again,  osder  the 
coDtrol  oi  sboat  two  bondred.  Bat  tboogh  these 
ftots  were  admitted,  all  redrvss,  and  «ven  dis- 
oussioR,  was  relused.  What  ought  to  be  said  of 
m  House  of  CommoH  that  so  coaduots  itself,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  pronoonoe.  I  will  appeal,  there- 
fore, to  Mr.  Burke,  who  eays,  "  that  a  House  <^ 
Commcms,  which  in  all  disputes  between  the  peo- 
ple and  admioistration  presumes  against  the  peo- 
ple, which  ptioishes  their  disorders,  but  refuses 
even  to  inquire  into  their  provocations,  is  an  un- 
natural, motutrmu  state  of  things  in  the  Consti- 
totion." 

But  this  is  nothing.  Mr.  Burke  goes  on  aft- 
suH  Knnpr  *<•  ff'™  *  more  full  descriplion 

lurnp  of  of  Parliament,  and  in  stronger  language 
Mr.  Butt*  jj^^  jji^  Solicitor  GeneraP*  take  it  down 
for  his  reply)  than  any  that  has  been  employed 
by  those  who  are  to  be  tried  at  present  as  con- 
spiraton  against  its  ezisteiioe.  1  read  tbe  pas- 
■agfl,  to  warn  yon  against  consideriDg  hard  words 
against  the  House  of  Commons  as  deoisive  evi< 
denoe  of  treason  against  tbe  King.  The  passage 
is  in  a  well-known  work,  called  "  Thoughts  on 
the  Causes  of  the  present  Discontents ;"  and  such 
discootents  will  always  be  present  while  their 
oaoses  continue.  Tbe  word  pretmt  will  apply 
just  as  well  now,  and  much  better  than  to  the 
time  [1 770]  when  the  honorable  gentleman  wrote 
bis  book ;  for  we  are  now  in  the  heart  and  bow- 
els of  another  war,  and  groaning  under  its  addi- 
tional burdens.  I  shall,  therefore,  leave  it  to  tbe 
learned  gentleman  who  is  to  reply,  to  show  us 
what  has  happened  since  our  author  wrote,  which 
renders  tbe  Parliament  less  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
servations now. 

"  It  mast  be  always  tbe  wish  of  an  unconsti- 
tutional statesmui,  that  a  Hoase  of  Commons, 
who  Bre«ntirely  dependent  upon  him,  riioald  have 
every  right  of  Uw  pet^e  entirely  dependent  upon 
thnr  plMsare.  For  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  forms  of  a  free,  and  the  ends  of  an  arUtraiy 
government,  were  things  not  altogether  iaoom- 
patible. 

"  Tbe  power  of  the  Crtnni,  almost  dead  and 
rotten  as  pren^tive,  has  grown  up  anew,  with 

"  Hr.  (afterward  Lord)  Grey,  who  Immgfat  hr- 
wsrd  a  motion  for  rerorm,  in  tbe  sesiioD  of  1T9S, 
'h  conaeqaeuoe  of  tbe  resolatira  of  the  Bociety  X>{ 
Friends  of  the  People,  of  which  be  and  Mr.  Brskioe 
were  menibera. 

"ir  Jolin  Mitford,  afterward  Lucd  Kedesdale. 


much  more  strength  and  far  less  odium,  under 
tbe  name  of  mjltiefic*.  This  inflnence,  which  op- 
erated without  noise  and  violence ;  which  ct»- 
verted  tbe  very  antagonist  into  tbe  instnunent 
of  power ;  which  contained  in  itself  a  perpetual 
principle  of  growth  and  renovation ;  and  which 
^e  distressM  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
equally  tended  to  augment,  was  an  admirable  sob- 
stftute  for  a  prerogative  which,  being  ooly  the 
o&pring  of  antiquated  prejudices,  bad  molded 
in  its  original  stamina  irresistible  principles  (rf* 
decay  and  dissolution." 

What  is  this  but  saying  that  the  Hooae  of 
Commons  is  a  settled  and  aoandaloos  almse  fast- 
ened upon  the  people,  instead  of  being  an  antag- 
onist power  /or  their  protefstion ;  an  odioiu  in- 
stmroent  of  power  in  the  buds  of  tte  Crown, 
instead  of  a  popular  balanoe  a^iriiut  it  T  Did 
Mr.  Borite  mean  that  the  prerogative  tbe 
Crown,  pnqmrly  understood  and  exercised,  was 
an  antiquated  prejtidioe?  Certainly  not,  because 
bis  attachment  to  a  properly  balanced  mooarcby 
is  notorious.  Why,  then,  is  it  to  be  fastened  upon 
the  prisoners,  that  they  stigmatize  monarcby, 
when  they  also  exclaim  only  againat  itt  corrup- 
tion* ?  In  the  same  manner,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  abuses  of  ParUammt,  would  it  be  fair  to  Mr. 
Bnrtte  to  argue,  from  tbe  strict  legal  meaning  of 
tbe  expression,  that  he  included,  in  tbe  censure 
on  Parliament,  tbe  King's  person,  or  majesty, 
which  is  part  of  the  Parliament  f  In  examinii^ 
the  work  of  an  author  yon  must  collect  tbe  sense 
of  his  axpvessioBs  Ihim  the  salgaet  be  is  diaonsa. 
ing  ;  aad  if  be  is  writing  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  it  affeots  Hba  stmctore  and  efficacy  of 
the  government,  you  ought  to  understand  tbe 
vord  Parliament  so  as  to  meet  tbe  sense  and  ob> 
vious  meaning  of  tbe  writer.  Why,  then,  is  this 
common  justice  refused  to  others  ?  Why  is  tbe 
word  Parliament  to  be  taken  in  Us  strictest  and 
least  obvious  sense  against  a  poor  shoemaker 
[Hardy],  or  any  plain  tradesman  at  a  Sheffield 
club,  while  it  is  interpreted  in  its  popular,  though 
less  correct  acceptation,  in  the  works  oX  the 
most  distinguished  scholar  of  tbe  age  ?  Add  to 
this,  that  tbe  oases  are  not  at  all  similar.  Mr. 
Burke  uses  the  word  Parliament  throagbont, 
vrhen  be  is  speaking  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
witbout  any  concomitant  words  which  convey  an 
explanation,  but  tbe  sense  hu  sulgeot ;  lirtiere- 
as  Parliamrat  is  fastened  upon  tbe  prisoner  as 
meaning  something  beyond  the  Houea  ctf  Com- 
mons, when  it  can  have  no  ponible  meanii^  be- 
yond it ;  since  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  it 
is  joined  with  the  words  "  representation  of  tiie 
people" — "tbe  representation  of  tbe  people  in 
Parliament."  Does  not  this  most  palpiU>ly  mean 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  we  know  that  tbe 
people  have  no  representaticm  in  eitber  of  tbe 
other  branches  of  the  government. 

A  letter  hns  been  read  in  evidence  from  Mr. 
Hardy  to  Mr.  Fox,  where  he  says  KndaKattM 
their  object  was  universal  represent-  o^*^^ 
ation.  Did  Mr.  Fox  suppose,  wben 
he  reouved  this  letter,  that  it  was  Xl^^^m^ 
from  a  nest  of  republicans,  obunoring  lonfHwai. 
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pablielf  for  a  nuTanal  rapresentatiTe  Constita- 
tioD  like  Uiat  of  France?  If  be  had,  would  be 
have  sent  the  answer  he  did,  and  agreed  to  pre- 
sent their  petition?  They  wrote  al«o  to  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  and  invited 
them  to  send  del^fales  to  the  conveDtioo.^"  The 
Attorney  General,  who  has  made  honorable  and 
candid  mention  of  that  body,  will  not  suppose  that 
it  would  have  contented  itself  with  refusing  the 
invitation  in  terms  of  cordiality  and  regard,  if, 
with  all  the  liDowledge  they  had  of  their  tranaao- 
tions,  they  had  conceived  themselves  to  have  been 
invited  to  the  formation  of  a  body  which  was  to 
overrule  and  extingoish  all  the  authorities  of  the 
state.  Yet,  apoo  the  perversion  of  these  two 
terms,-  Parliament  and  ConvcnticHi,  against  their 
aatural  iDterpratatton,  against  a  similar  use  of 
Uiem  by  others,  atid  agunst  tha  stdemn  explana- 
tion of  them  the  Crown's  own  witness,  this 
whda  bbria  terror  nod  aoonsatioD  stands  for 
its  support.  Letters,  it  seems,  written  to  other 
people,  are  to  be  better  understood  by  the  gen- 
tlemen round  thb  table,  who  never  saw  them  till 
months  after  they  were  written,  than  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed  and  sent ;  and  no 
right  interpretation,  forsooth,  is  to  be  expected 
from  writings  when  pursued  in  their  regular  se- 
ries, but  they  are  to  be  made  distinct  by  binding 
them  op  in  a  lai^e  volume,  alongside  of  others 
totally  unconnected  with  them,  and  the  very  ex- 
istence of  whose  anthors  was  unknown  to  one 
another. 

I  will  now,  gentlemen,  resume  the  reading  of 
Qiwrki«<uc>  ftoother  part  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  a  pret- 
«(Hr.  Buka.  ly  Bcooant  it  IS  of  this  same  Parlia- 
ment :  **  They  who  will  not  conform  their  con- 
duct to  the  poblio  good,  and  can  not  support  it 
by  the  prerogatiTe  of  the  Crown,  have  adopted 
a  new  plan.  They  have  totally  abandoned  the 
dwttered  and  okMhsbioned  fortress  of  preroga- 
tive, and  made  a  lodgment  in  the  strong-hold  of 
Parliament  itself.  If  they  have  any  evil  design 
to  which  there  is  no  ordinary  legal  power  com- 
mensurate, they  bring  it  into  Parliament.  There 
tbe  whole  is  executed  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  ;  and  the  power  of  obtaining  their  object  ab- 
solute, and  the  safely  in  the  proceeding  perfect; 
no  rales  to  confine,  nor  al^r-reckonings  to  terri- 
fy. For  Parliament  can  not,  with  any  great  pro- 
priety, punish  others  for  things  in  which  they 
themselves  have  been  accomplices.  Thus  its 
control  upon  tbe  executory  power  is  lost." 

This  is  a  proposition  universal.  It  is  not  that 
the  popular  control  was  lost  under  this  or  that 
administration,  but  generally  that  the  people  have 
no  control  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Let  any 
man  stand  up  and  say  that  he  disbelieves  this  to 
be  the  case ;  I  believe  be  would  find  nobody  to 
believe  him.  Mr.  Burke  pursues  the  subject 
thus ;  "  The  dbtempers  of  monarchy  were  tbe 
preat  saints  of  apjlrebension  and  redress  in  tbe 
latt  century — in  Mtf,  the  distempers  of  Parlia- 


"  Tbii  society  was  composed  of  some  of  tbe  flnt 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom — sncb  as  Lord 
Qny,  Loid  John  Kassell,  ice 
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ment."  Ban  the  word  Pariianwnt  and  the 
abuses  belonging  to  it  are  pot  in  express  oppt>- 
sition  to  the  monarchy,  and  can  not,  therefore, 
comfHrehend  it;  -the  distempers  of  Parliament, 
then,  are  objeots  of  serious  apjH'ebension  and  n> 
dress.  What  distempers  9  Not  of  this  or  that 
year,  but  the  habitual  distempers  of  Parliament. 
And  then  follows  the  nature  of  the  remedy, 
which  shows  that  the  prisoners  are  not  sii^ular 
in  thinking  that  it  is  by  thb  voics  of  tbb  f  ao- 
PLB  ONLY  that  Parliament  can  be  corrected.  "It 
is  not  in  Parliament  alone,"  says  Mr.  Burke, 
"that  the  remedy  for  parliamentary  disorders 
can  be  completed ;  and  hardly,  indeed,  can  it  be- 
gin there.  Until  a  confidence  in  governtnent  is 
re<«stablished,  the  people  ooght  to  be  excited  to 
a  more  strict  and  detailed  attention  to  tbe  con- 
duct of  their  re^uresenutives.  Standards  forjudg- 
ing more  systematicaUy  upon  their  oondoot  ooght 
to  be  settied  in  tbe  meetings  ot  oountws  and  oar- 
poratioas,  and  freqnent  and  eorreot  lists  of  the 
voters  in  all  important  questions  ought  to  be  pro- 
cured.  By  sQch  means  something  may  be  done." 

It  was  the  saroe.sense  of  the  impossibility  oTa 
reform  in  Parliament,  without  a  general  expres- 
sion of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  that  dictated  the 
Duke  of  Richmond's  letter  :  all  the  petitions  in 
ITSO''  had  been  rejected  by  Parliament.  This 
made  the  Duke  of  Richmond  exclaim,  that  from 
that  quarter  no  redress  was  to  he  expected,  and 
that  from  the  people  alone  he  expected  any  good ; 
and  he,  therefore,  expressly  invited  them  to  claim 
and  to  assert  an  equal  representation  as  their  in- 
dubitable and  unalienable  birth-right — bow  to  as- 
sert their  rights,  viim  I^liament  had  already  re- 
fused them  without  even  the  hope,  as  the  Duke  ex- 
pressed it,  of  listening  to  thorn  any  more.  Could 
the  people's  rights,  under  soob  circumstances, 
be  asserted  without  rebelliai  ?  Certainly  they 
might ;  for  rebellion  is,  when  bands  of  men  widi- 
in  a  state  oppose  themselves  by  violence  to  the 
general  will,  as  expressed  or  implied  by  the  pub- 
lie  authority;  but  tbe  sense  of  a  wkoU  ptt^le^ 
peaceably  collected,  and  operating  by  its  natural 
and  certain  effect  upon  tbe  public  councils,  is  not 
rebellion,  but  is  paramount  tO|  and  the  parent  of, 
authority  itself. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  neither  vindicating  nor  speak- 
ing the  language  of  inflammation  or  Thatn»n» 
discontent.  I  shall  speak  nothing  that  Sm^mm"' 
can  disturb  the  order  of  tbe  state — I  ^"^JS?" 
am  full  of  devotion  to  its  dignity  and  v^**- 
tranquillity,  and  would  not  for  worlds  let  foil  an 
expression  in  this  or  in  any  other  jJace  that  could 
lead  to  disturbanoe  or  disorder.  But  for  that  very 
reason  I  tpeak  with  firmness  of  thx  sights  or 
TR>  pxo?Lx,  and  am  sasioos  fin  the  redress  tiS 
their  complaints,  heoanse  I  believe  a  system  of 
attention  to  them  to  be  a  for  better  aeeurity  and 
establishment  of  every  part  of  the  govemment, 
than  those  that  are  employed  to  preserve  them. 


**  In  that  year  Psrhsment  was  ovarwhelmed  widi 
inoomerable  petitions  on  the  subject  of  the  incress- 
ing  influence  of  the  Crown,  the  ahnso  of  preniftattve. 
and  the  rigbta  of  the  people. 
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The  lUte  and  govaniiBeot  of  »  cooatry  rest  for 
ibeir  snpport  on  the  great  body  of  the  pec^le ; 
aod  I  hope  MTM  to  b«»r  it  repeated  in  any  court 
of  justice,  that  pMtoeably  to  oonvene  the  people 
upon  the  aab)eot  vi  their  own  privileges  oan  lead 
to  the  destruotioD  of  (he  Eii^-^lhey  are  the 
King's  wont  enemiea  irtio  bold  this  laogaage. 
It  is  a  most  dsngeroos  principle  that  the  Crown 
is  io  jeopardy  if  the  peoj^  are  acquainted  with 
their  rights,  and  that  the  coUecting  them  togeth- 
er, to  consider  of  them,  leads  inevitably  to  the 
destniDUon  of  the  Sovereign.  Do  tbeso  gentle- 
men mean  to  say  that  the  King  sits  open  his 
thrtme  witboat  the  consent,  and  in  deftMoe  of 
the  wishes,  <^  the  great  body  of  his  people,  and 
that  he  is  kept  upon  it  by  a  few  individuals  who 
call  themselves  his  friemls,  in  exclusion  of  the 
rest  of  his  sabjeots?  Has  the  King's  inberit- 
ance  no  deeper  or  wider  roots  than  this  ?  Yes, 
gentlemen,  it  has — it  stands  npoa  the  love  of  the 
people,  who  consider  their  own  inheritance  to  be 
supported  by  the  King's  constitutional  authority. 
This  is  the  true  prop  of  the  Throoe ;  and  (he  love 
of  every  people  upon  earth  will  forever  uphold  a 
government  founded,  as  onra  ia,  upon  reason  and 
consent,  aa  long  as  government  ahall  be  itself 
attentive  to  the  genial  interests  whioh  are  tbe 
foondations  and  the  ends  of  all  human  authority. 
Let  us  banish,  then,  these  unworthy  and  impol- 
itic fears  of  aa  tmrestrained  and  an  enlightened 
people ;  let  OS  not  tremble  at  the  rights  of  man, 
but,  by  giviag  to  men  their  rights,  secure  their 
affections  i  uid,  through  their  aSTections,  their 
obedience.  Let  us  not  broach  the  dangerous 
doctrine  that  tbe  rights  of  Kings  and  of  men  are 
incompatible.  Our  government  at  the  Revolu- 
tion l>egan  upon  their  harmonious  incorporation  j 
and  Mr.  Locke  defended  King  William's  title 
upon  no  other  principle  than  the  rights  of  man. 
It  is  from  the  revered  work  of  Mr.  Locke,  and 
not  from  the  Revolution  in  France,  that  one  of 
tbe  paper;  in  the  evidence,  the  most  stigmatized, 
most  obviously  Aoved.  For  U  is  proved  that  Mr. 
Yorke  held  io  his  hand  Mr.  I<oeke  iqiim  Govern- 
ment, wlien  be  delivered  his  i^ieeoh  on  the  Castle 
Hill  at  Sheffield,*  and  that  he  expatiated  hurgely 
upon  it.  Well,  indeed,  might  the  witnesses  say 
he  expatiated  largely,  for  there  are  many  well- 
selected  passages  taken  verba^m  fnxn  the  boiA; 
and  here,  in  justice  to  Mr.  White,**  let  me  notice 
the  fair  and  honorable  manner  in  wbiob,  in  the 
absence  of  the  clerk,  he  read  this  extraordinary 
performance.  He  delivered  it  not  merely  with 
distinctness,  but  in  a  manner  bo  impressive,  that 
I  believe  every  man  in  court  was  affected  by  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  driven  to  defend  every 
TbaiiDKuga  expression.  Some  of  (hem  arc  im- 
JllI??^™^^  proper  undoubtedly,  rash,  and  inflam- 
batw,it»riu.  matory :  but  I  see  nothing  in  the 
ndk^tio  stu  ii-  whole  taken  together,  even  if  it  were 
connected  with  the  prisoner,  that  goes 
at  all  to  an  evil  purpose  in  the  writer.    But  Mr. 

**  Mr.  Yorke  was  a  member  of  the  London  Corre- 
aponding  Scxiety,  sod  was  appointed  a  delegate  from 
^at  somstr  to  similar  aodetiea  at  Sheffield  and  other  i 
places.  «•  The  SoUidtar  to  tin  'TteMvy.  \ 


Attorney  Geooral  has  remarked  opon  this  pro- 
ceeding at  Sheffield  (and  whatever  falls  from  a 
person  of  his  rank  and  just  estimation,  deserves 
great  attontion)— 4ie  has  remarked  that  it  »  qoito 
apparent  they  had  resdved  not  toprii/ioit-  They 
had  certainly  resolved  not  at  that  itatot  to  peti- 
tion, and  that  seems  the  atmoet  vbieh  can  be 
maintained  from  ijie  evidence.  But  suf^xistng 
they  had  ni^atived  tbe  measure  altt^ether,  is 
thne  no  way  by  which  the  petqple  may  activelj 
associate  (at  the  purposes  of  a  reform  io  Parlia» 
ment,  hot  to  consider  of  a  petition  to  the  Hoose 
of  Commons?  Might  they  not  legally  assemble 
to  consider  the  stato  of  their  liberties,  and  the 
conduct  of  their  representatives?  Might  they 
not  legally  form  conventicHis  or  meetings  (for  the 
name  is  just  nothing)  to  adjust  a  plan  of  rational 
union  for  a  wise  choice  of  representatives  when 
Parliament  should  be  dissolved  ?  May  not  the 
people  meet  to  consider  their  interests  prepara- 
tory to,  and  independently  of,  a  petition  for  any 
specific  object  7  My  friend  seeoa  to  consider 
the  Hoose  of  Comnuna  u  a  stdwtantive  mad  per- 
manent part  of  the  ConstitnUon.  He  seems  to 
forget  tbat  the  Parliament-dies  s  natural  death ; 
that  the  peofde  then  re-enter  into  their  rights,  and 
tbat  the  exercise  of  them  is  the  moet  important 
duty  Uwt  can  behmg  to  social  man.  How  are 
such  duties  to  be  exercised  with  eSeet,  on  mo- 
mentous occasioBs,  but  by  concert  and  commun- 
ion? May  not  the  people,  assemblad  in  their 
elective  districts,  resolve  to  trnst  no  Itrager  those 
by  whom  they  luve  been  betrayed  ?  May  they 
not  resolve  to  vote  for  no  man  who  contributed 
by  his  voice  to  this  calamitous  war,  which  has 
thrown  such  grievous  and  unnecessary  burdens 
upon  them  ?  May  they  not  say,  "  Wa  will  not 
vote  for  those  who  deny  we  are  their  constitu- 
ents, nor  for  those  who  questiMi  our  clear  and 
natural  right  to  be  equally  represented?"  Since 
it  is  illegal  to  carry  up  petitions,  and  unwise  to 
traosaot  any  poblio  business  attended  by  niolti- 
tudes,  beouise  it  tends  to  tonnilt  and  disorder, 
may  thej  not,  tw  tbat  very  reason,  depute,  as 
they  have  done,  the  most  trusty  of  their  soeieties 
to  meet  with  one  another  to  eonaider,  wtUioat  ibe 
speciflo  olgect  of  petitiona,  bow  they  may  claim, 
by  means  which  are  eoosUtotioBal,  their  impre- 
scriptible rights  ? 

And  here  I  must  advert  to  an  argument  em- 
ployed by  the  Attorney  General,  that  n^iy^aw 
the  views  of  tbe  societies  toward  uni-  f^f^'^ 
v6tm\  euflroge  oarried  in  themselves  tni 
(however  sought  to  be  eOecled)  an 
implied  force  upon  Parliament.  For  that,  sup- 
posing by  invading  it  with  tbe  vast  pressure,  not 
of  tbe  public  arm,  but  of  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  nation,  tbe  influence  of  wbiob  upon  that  as- 
sembly is  admitted  ought  to  be  weighty,  it  could 
have  prevailed  upon  the  Commons  to  carry  up  a 
bill  to  tbe  King  for  universal  representation  and 
annual  Parliaments,  his  Majesty  was  bound  to 
reject  it ;  and  could  not,  without  a  breach  of  bts 
coronationoath,  omisent  to  passitinto  an  net.  I 
can  not  conceive  where  my  friend  met  with  thin 
lawf  or  what  he  can  possibly  moan  by  asserting 
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that  the  Kiag  can  not,  oouriateoUy  with  his  aor- 
oDstion  oath,  aoBsent  to  way  lav  that  eu  be 
stated  or  imagined,  presented  to  liim  as  the  act 
<^  the  two  Hbnset  <^  I^rliament.  He  ooald  not, 
indeed,  consent  to  a  bill  sent  tip  to  him  framed 
by  8  cfHiveation  of  delegates  assuming  legislative 
fanctions.  If  my  friend  coald  have  proved  that 
the  societies,  sitting  as  a  Parliament,  had  sent  ap 
snob  a  bill  to  his  Majesty,  I  shonld  have  thought 
the  prisoner,  as  a  member  of  suob  a  Parliament, 
was  at  least  in  a  difierent  situation  Irom  that  in 
which  he  stands  at  present.  Bat  as  this  is  not 
one  of  the  chimeras  whose  existence  is  cmtended 
for,  I  retnm  back  to  ask  upon  vhat  authority  it 
is  maintained,  that  univerwl  representation  and 
annual  Perllaments  could  not  be  consented  to  by 
the  King,  in  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  the  other 
branohea  of  the  Legidatore.  On  the  eontrary, 
one  oftbe  greatest  men  that  this  country  ever  saw, 
considered  aniversal  representation  to  be  such  an 
inherent  part  of  the  Constitotion,  as  that  the  £ing 
fairaself  .  might  grant  it  by  hia  prerogatiTe,  even 
without  the  L>ords  and  Commons — «nd  I  had 
never  heard  the  position  denied  apon  any  other 
footing  than  the  iJnion  with  Scotland.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  it  is  enough  for  my  purpose  that 
the  maxim,  that  the  King  might  grant  aniversal 
represeittation,  as  a  right  before  inherent  in  the 
whole  people  to  be  represented,  stands  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Locke,  the  man,  next  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  of  the  greatest  strength  of  under- 
standing that  England,  perhaps,  ever  had ;  high, 
too,  in  the  favor  of  King  William,  and  enjoying 
one  of  the  most  exalted  offices  in  the  state.*' 
Mr.  Locke  says,  book  ii.,  o.  xiii.,  sect.  157  and 
158 :  "  Tttings  of  this  world  are  in  so  constant 
vianor  *  fliuE,  that  nothing  remains  long  in  the 
1st.  iMkm.  state.  Thoa  people,  riches,  trade, 
power,  change  their  stations,  flourishing  mighty 
cities  oome  to  ruin,  and  prove,  in  time,  negleoted 
desolate  comers,  wUle  other  anfieqaented  places 
grow  into  populous  eonntries.  Ailed  with  wealth 
and  inhabitants.  Bat  things  not  alvrays  chang- 
ing eqoaUy,  and  private  interest  often  keeping  up 
eostoms  and  {Mrivileges,  when  the  reasons  of  them 
are  oeased,  it  often  comes  to  pass,  that  in  gov- 
ernments, where  part  of  the  legisMve  consists 
of  representatives  chosen  by  the  people,  that,  in 
tract  of  time,  this  representation  beaomes  very 
unequal  and  disproportionate  to  the  reasons  it  was 
at  first  established  upon.  To  what  gross  absurd- 
ities the  following  of  custmn,  when  reason  has 
left  it,  may  lead,  we  may  l>e  satisSed  when  we 
see  the  bure  name  of  a  town  of  which  there  re- 
mains not  80  muoh  as  the  ruins,  where  scarce  so 
much  housing  as  a  sheep^ote,  or  more  inhabit- 
ants than  a  shepherd,  is  to  be  found,  sends  as 
many  reprasaBtatiTes  to  the  grand  assembly  of 
Uw-makers,  as  a  whole  county,  nomeroas  in 
people  and  powerful  in  riches.*" '  This  strangers 

**  He  was  one  of  the  Commisiionen  of  Trade  and 
Plaatodona. 

*»  Mr.  Locke  sllnded  to  Old  Sanun,  in  Wiltshire, 
in  which  a  few  (ht^enti  of  fiKuidadon-wBlls  sre  the 
only  traces  of  s  town  ever  bavmg  existed.  It  was 
totally  deserted  In  the  rsign  of  Henry  VIIL ;  bnt  ye^ 
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stand  amaied  at,  and  evny  one  most  oonlbsi 
needs  a  remedy." 

"SbJm  paptdi  luprema  lex,  is  certainly  so  just 
and  foodamental  a  rule,  that  he  who  sincerely 
follows  it  can  not  dangerously  en.  there- 
fore, the  executive,  who  has  the  power  of  con- 
voking the  legislative,  observing  rather  the  true 
proportion,  than  fashion  of  representation,  regu- 
lates, not  by  old  custom,  bat  by  true  reason,  the 
number  of  members  in  oil  places  that  have  a 
right  to  be  distinctly  represented,  which  no  port 
of  the  people,  however  incorporated,  can  pretend 
to,  bat  in  proportion  to  the  assistance  which  it 
affords  to  the  puhlio,  it  can  not  be  judged  to 
have  set  up  a  new  legislative,  but  to  have  re- 
stored the  old  and  true  one,  and  to  have  rectified 
the  disorders  which  snooession  of  time  had  iiwens- 
iUy,  as  well  as  inevitably,  introdneed ;  for  it  be- 
ing the  interest  as  well  as  iotentioD  of  the  people 
to  have  fiur  and  eqoal  representtfion,  whoever 
brings  it  neuest  to  that,  is  an  undoubted  friwd 
to^  uul  establiaher  of,  the  goTenunent,  and  can 
not  mias  die  consent  and  qtprobation  of  the  com- 
munity j  prerogative  being  mtiiing  bat  a  power, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Prince,  to  provide  fat  the  pab- 
lie  good,  in  such  coses^  which,  depending  upon 
unforeseen  and  unoertain  occurrences,  certain 
and  unalterable  laws  could  not  saiely  direct  j 
whatsoever  shall  be  done  manifestly  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  and  the  establishing  the  govern- 
ment apon  iu  true  foundations,  is,  and  always 
will  be,  just  iMrerogotive.  Whatsoever  can  not 
but  be  acknowledged  to  be  of  advantage  to  the 
society,  and  people  in  general,  upon  jnst  and 
lasting  measures,  will  always,  when  done,  justify 
itself;  and  whenever  the  people  shall  choose  tbeir 
representatives  upon  just  and  nndenitdilj  eqml 
measures,  smtable  to  the  original  frame  of  the 
govermneat,  it  can  not  be  doubted  to  be  the  will 
and  act  of  the  society,  whoever  permitted  or 
caused  them  so  to  do."  Butas  the  very  idea  of 
aniversal  anffrage  seMiU-now  to  be  oonsidered 
not  only  to  be  dangerous  to,  but  ^)solntely  da- 
struetivQ  of,  monarchy,  yon  certainly  ought  to  be 
reminded  that  the  book  which  I  have  been  read- 
ing, and  which  my  friend  kindly  gives  me  a  note 
to  remind  you,  of,  was  written  by  its  immortal 
author  in  defense  of  King  William's  title  to  the 
Crown ;  and  when  Dr.  Saoheverei  vontored  to 
broach  those  doctrines  of  power  and  non-resist- 
ance, which,  under  the  same  establishments,  have 
now  become  so  unaccountably  popular,  he  was 
impeached*^  by  the  people's  representatives  toe 
denying  their  rights,  which  had  been  asserted  and 
established  at  the  glorioui  era  of  the  Revolution. 


ap  to  the  pusing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  1832,  when 
t^  bonwgb  WM  disfranchised,  Old  Snnun  was  rep- 
resented in  Portianient. 

*■  A.  D.  1709.  Being  fonnd  gnilty,  be  was  {HvUb- 
ited  from  preaching  tor  three  yean,  and  his  two  ser 
moM.  which  hod  given  so  nnch  offense,  were  ndered 
to  be  bnraed  bj  the  oommon  hangSMB.  Tba  fimotts 
decree  passed  in  the  Convocttioa  of  the  Univaraity 
of  Oxford,  assertbig  the  sbaolate  antbority  and  i»- 
defeaaible  right  of  princes,  was  also  ordered  to  be, 
in  like  manner,  committed  to  the  fismes. 
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Gontlemea,  if  I  wan  to  go  thraogh  kll  the 
Pan  nM(  matter  vUob  I  have  ooUected  upon 
SrtVi^iMin  thi*  inbjeat,  or  which  obtnidee  ittelf 
fcrtiMCrm.  QpoQ  my  tniiid,  from  oommoo  read- 
tag  in  a  tbouMwl  diractioni,  mj  etrBiigth  would 
fiul  long  before  mj  duty  was  fnlfiUed.  I  bad 
■mrj  Kttle  whea  I  came  into  court,  and  I  have 
abmidaiitly  lesa  Rlready  j  I  miut,  therefcH-e,  nian- 
age  what  remaina  to  the  best  advantage.  I  pro- 
ceed, therefore,  to  take  a  view  of  such  parts  of 
tbe  evidenoe  as  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  loa- 
terial  for  tbe  proper  anderstanding  <^  the  case.  I 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  considering  it,  bnt  in 
tbe  interval  which  tbe  indulgence  of  the  court 
and  your  own  has  aSbrded  me,  and  that  has  been 
for  a  very  few  boars  this  morning.  But  it  oo- 
oorred  to  me,  that  dte  best  use  I  could  m^e  of 
die  time  givMi  to  me  was,  tf'possible,  to  disem- 
broil this  cbaos;  to  throw  oat  of  view  every 
thii^  irrelevant,  which  only  tended  to  bring 
diaoe  hadt  again;  to  take  wbatramataed  in  or- 
der of  time ;  to  select  certain  stages  and  rest- 
ing-places ;  to  review  tbe  eflect  of  the  transao- 
tioBs,  as  brought  before  us,  and  then  to  see  how 
the  written  evidence  is  explained  by  tbe  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  who  have  been  exsmined. 

The  oriifin  of  the  Constitntional  Society  not 
(i.)iJMriMi  having  been  laid  in  evidence  before 

*3I5*"  ^'^^  'hing,  both  in  point  of 

date,  and  as  applying  to  show  tbe  ob- 
jects of  the  diflerent  bodies,  is  the  original  ad- 
dress and  resolution  of  the  London  Correspond- 
ing Society  on  its  first  institution,  and  when  it 
first  began  to  correspond  with  the  other,  which 
bad  formerly  ranked  among  its  members  so 
m^ny  illustrious  persons.^  Before  we  look  to 
the  matter  of  this  [latter]  institution,  let  us  rec- 
ollect that  the  objects  of  it  were  given  without 
reserve  to  the  public,  as  containing  tbe  prinoi- 
ples  of  the  [rormer]  association.  And  I  may  be- 
gin with  demanding,  whether  the  annals  of  this 
ooontry,  or,  indeed,  die  universal  history  of  man- 
kind, aflbrd  an  assistance  of  a  plot  and  coMqnVaey 
vdontarily  given  up  la  its  very  infancy  to  gov- 
ernment, and  tbe  whole  public ;  and  of  which — to 
avoid  the  very  thing  that  has  happened,  the  ar- 
raigtuDcnt  of  conduct  at  a  future  period,  and  the 
imputation  <tf  secrecy  where  no  secret  was  in- 
teiided— a  regular  notice  by  letter  was  left  with 
the  Seoretary  of  State,  and  a  receipt  taken  at  the 

**  Frevioos  to  the  fbrmatioo  of  tbe  London  Cor- 
responding Society,  there  existed  another  called  the 
Society  fer  CoDstitational  Jniormatim.  This  was 
firaoded  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Wbigs 
of  the  kingdom.  Sooo  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Frenoh  Ravolutlon,  it  was  Jmnod  by  Home 
Tooke  and  others  of  more  radical  views,  and  many 
of  its  original  members  left  it.  This  society  took 
the  lead  in  sending  a  depotatinn  to  the  National 
Convmtion  of  France,  an  act  which  was  highly  cen- 
■nred  as  derogatory  to  the  £ogtisfa  goTemnient. 
They  also  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Thomas  Paine 
fcr  bb  work  entMed  tbe  Higbia  of  Man.  iimh  of 
tbe  evidenoe  in  tbe  present  eas«  was  intended  to 
identify  tbe  CorrespoadiBg  Soaety  vritb  ifaa  Con- 
stitntional  Society,  and  thus  to  lotd  Hardy  with  tbe 
adiam  of  their  proceedings. 


public  office,  as  a  proctf  of  the  pi^limty  cf  tbeir 
IHticeeding,  -  the  sense  tbey  entertained  of 
their  inooceik.^  ^  For  the  views  and  obgaels 
of  the  society,  we  most  look  to  the  iaadtatioa 

itsell^  which  you  are,  indeed,  deuied  to  locA  at 
by  the  Crown ;  for  their  intentions  are  not  ooo- 
sidered  as  deceptions  in  this  instance,  but  as 
plainly  revealed  by  tbe  very  writing  itsielf. 

Gentlemen,  there  vras  a  sort     silence  in  tbe 
court — I  do  not  say  an  affected  one,  for  luuo  >r 
I  mean  no  possible  oflense  to  any  one—  **"»=*^ 
hat  there  seemed  to  be  ui  eflect  expected  from, 
beginning,  not  with  tbe  address  itself,  hot  witb 
the  very  bold  motto  to  it,  though  in  verse : 
"Unbless'd  by  virtue,  pivenunent  a  leagno 
BeooDaea,  a  curding  jnoto  of  the  great 
To  rob  by  law ;  ReligioD  mild,  a  yoke 
To  tame  tbe  stooping  sonl,  a  trick  of  state 
To  mask  their  rapine,  and  to  share  tbe  prey. 
Wittaont  it,  what  are  Senates,  bnt  a  face 
or  con8nltati<»i  deep  and  reason  free. 
White  the  detemiiiiBd  voice  and  heart  are  sold  t 
What  boasted  flwedom,  bat  a  soundiag  oamaf 
And  what  alectim,  but  a  maAet  vile. 
Of  slaves  self-baiter'd  T" 
I  almost  fimoy  I  heard  them  say  to  me,  "Wfau 
think  yon  of  that  to  set  ontvrithf  Show  me  the 
parallel  of  that."    Gentlemen,  I  am  sonry,  for 
the  credit  of  the  age  we  live  in,  to  answer,  that 
it  II  difficult  to  find  the  parallel,  because  tbe  ege 
affords  no  such  poet  as  he  who  wrote  it.  These 
are  the  words  of  Thomson  ;  and  it  is  under  tbe 
banners     his  proverbial  benevolence  that  these 
men  are  supposed  to  be  engaging  in  plans  of 
anarchy  and  murder — under  (he  banners  of  that 
great  and  good  man,  whose  figure  you  may  still 
see  in  the  venerable  shades  of  Hagley,  placed 
there  by  the  virtuous,  accomplished,  and  public- 
spirited  Lyttelton :  tbe  very  poem,  loo,  written 
.  under  the  auspices  of  his  Majesty's  rc^al  father, 
when  heir-apparent  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, nay,  within  tbe  very  walls  of  Carlton  House, 
which  afforded  an  asylum  to  tnatchlesa  worth 
and  genios  in  the  person     dila  great  poet.  It 
was  under  the  roof  of  a  Pkikcb  of  Walbs  ibtX 
the  poem  of  Libsstt  was  written ;  and  what 
beitw-  return  coald  be  given  to  a  Prince  fbr  hia 
protection,  than  to  blaxon,  in  immortal  immbers, 
the  only  sure  title  to  the  Crown  he  was  to  wear 

 THE    FRKEDOH   Or    TBK    PEOPLK    OF  GrSAT 

Britain  ?  And  it  is  to  be  assumed,  forsooth,  in 
the  year  1794,  that  tbe  unfortunate  fmsoner  be- 
fore you  vras  plotting  treason  ami  rebellion,  be- 
cause, wiih  a  taste  and  feeling  beyond  his  bum- 
ble station,  his  first  proceeding  was  ushered  into 
view  ttnder  the  hallowed  sanction  of  this  admi- 
rable penon,  the  friend  and  the  defender  of  the 
British  Constitution ;  whose  countrymen  are  pre- 
paring at  this  moment  (may  my  name  descend 
among  them  tu  the  latest  posterity  I)  to  do  honoi 
to  his  immortal  memory.  Pardon  me,  gentlemen, 
for  this  desultory  digression — I  must  ex|H«sa  my- 
self as  the  current  of  my  mind  will  oany  me.* 

**  This  was  dune  by  the  Correapooding  Sodety, 
partly,  no  doubt,  m  the  spirit  of  bravado. 
**  TfakwnNOk  was  ban  at  Bdaam  in  Scotland,  and 
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ITm  lookat  Um  vholeof  the  institation  itself, 
Tb*  DhjKt  of  it  exactly  oorresponds  with  (he  plan 
or  the  Duke  of  Riobmoiul,  u  exprew- 
tiX'or^^  ed  in  the  letters  to  Cdonel  Sbtrmui, 
momd.  and  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  Sosaex. 
Thta  plan  tbejr  propoM  to  follow,  in  a  pnblle  ad- 
dreai  to  the  nation,  and  all  their  resolntions  an 
framed  fix-  ita  aooomplisbmant;  and  I  dfnre  lo 
know  io  what  they  have  departed  ftom  either, 
and  what  they  have  done  which  baa  not  been 
done  before,  without  blame  or  censor e,  in  the 
pursnanoe  of  the  same  object-  I  am  not  speak- 
ingr  <^  the  libal*  they  may  have  written,  which 
the  law  is  open  to  puniib,  bat  what  part  (tf  their 
eondoet  has,  as  applicable  to  the  ■object  in  qaes- 
tion,  been  unprecedented  ?  I  have  at  this  mo- 
u  fimingt  meat  in  my  eye  an  honorable  friend 
bad  11^1  of  mine,  and  a  disting^uisbed  member 
""™*'^  of  the  House  of  Commons  [Mr.  Fox], 
who,  within  my  own  remembrance,  I  believe  in 
1780,  sat  publicly  at  Guildhall,  with  many  others, 
some  of  tbem  magistrates  of  the  city,  as  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  for  the  saniaolgects.  And  what 
is  still  more  in  point,  jost  betixb  tbe  oonventioo 
began  to  meet  at  Edinborgb,  whose  proceedings 
have  been  so  maoh  relied  on,  there  was  a  con- 
vention regularly  assembled,  attended  by  dele- 
gatea  from  all  the  eonntiea  of  Scotland,  for  the 
express  and  avowed  paqme  of  altering  the  oon- 
stitution  of  Parliament — not  by  rebellion,  hat  by 
the  same  means  employed  by  the  prisoner.  The 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  Scotland  sat  in  the  chair,  and 
was  assisted  by  some  of  the  first  men  in  that  coun- 
try, and,  among  others,  by  an  honorable  person 
to  whom  I  am  nearly  ^lied,  who  is  at  the  very 
head  of  the  bar  in  Scotland,  and  most  avowedly 
atuched  to  the  law  and  tbe  Constitution." 

These  gentlemen,  whose  good  intentions  nev- 
rhnscritiMi  er  fell  into  suspicion,  had  presented  a 
petition  for  the  alteration  of  election 
laws,  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  rejected, 
and  on  the  spur  of  that  very  rejection  they  met  in 
a  convention  at  Edinburgh,  in  1793.  The  style 
of  their  first  meeting  was  "  A  Convention  of  Del- 
egates, chosen  from  the  eonntiea  of  Seotland,/«r 
aUmng  and  amtnding  (A«  lam  emutming  Elee- 
d'oRf"— «ot  for  considering  how  they  might  be 
bnt  amended — not  for  petitioning  Parliament  to 
nmend  them,  bat  for  altering  and  amending  the 
election  laws.  The  proceedings  of  these  meet- 
ings were  regularly  published,  and  I  will  prove 
that  their  first  resolution,  as  I  have  read  it  to  yoo, 
was  brought  up  to  London,  and  delivered  to  the 
editor  of  tbe  Morning  Chronicle,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Dundas,  lately  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain, 
and  paid  for  by  him  as  a  public  advertisement. 
Now,  suppose  any  man  had  imputed  treason  or 
sedition  to  these  honorable  persons,  what  would 
bave  been  tha  conseqoenoe?    He  would  have 

an  assodation  was  formed  at  tbts  time,  of  which  Br- 
sklne  was  a  member,  to  erect  a  monnment  to  his 
memory  in  bis  native  viltage.  Thii  was  finally  ac- 
complished at  an  expeeae  of  XSdO. 

*'The  Honorable  Henry  Bnkine,  Mr.  Brskine's 
brother,  then  Dean  of  tbe  Faenlty  of  Advocates,  at 
Bdiubnrgh. 


been  oonndered  as  an  infamous  libeler  and  tra- 
dueer,  and  deservedly  hooted  out  of  civilized  life. 
Why,  then,  are  different  constructions  to  be  put 
upon  similar  transactions  t  Why  is  every  thing 
to  be  heU  up  as  Aena  JU*  ^riien  tbe  example  is 
set,  and  mala  JIdt  wban  it  is  ftdlomd  T  Why 
Imve  I  not  as  good  a  elaim  to  take  credit  tar 
honest  poipooe  in  the  poor  man  I  am  defending, 
^punst  whixn  not  a  ccntamelioos  expression  loM 
been  proved,  as  when  we  find  tbe  same  expres- 
sions in  the  months  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  or 
Mr.  Barke  7  I  ask  nothing  more  from  this  ob- 
servation, than  that  a  sober  judgment  may  be 
pronounced  from  the  quality  of  the  acts  which 
can  be  fairly  established ;  each  individual  stand- 
ing responsible  only  for  his  own  conduct,  instead 
ot  having  our  imaginations  tunted  wiUi  cant 
phrases,  and  a  farrago  of  writings  and  speeches, 
for  which  the  prisoner  is  not  tesponsihte,  and  for 
which  the  aatbora,  if  they  be  orimbial,  are  liable 
to  be  brought  to  justice. 

But  it  will  be  said,  gentlemen,  that  all  tbe  con- 
stitatioBal  privUegee  of  the  people 
are  ooooeded— 4hat  their  exiiiteaoe  owtMurcM- 
was  never  denied  or  invaded  and  iiMyipMtdrtb* 
that  dieir  right  to  petiUon  and  to 
meet  for  the  asqureasion  of  th^r  oim[daints, 
fimnded  or  nnfixinded,  was  never  called  in  qnes- 
lioD.  These,  it  will  ha  said,  are  tbe  righu  of 
snbjeote — but  that  "tbe  rights  of  man"  are  what 
alarms  them.  Every  tnaa  is  considered  as  a  trait- 
or who  talks  nboat  the  ri^ta  of  man;  but  this 
bugbear  stands  upon  tbe  same  perversion  widi 
ito  fellows. 

The  rights  of  man  are  the  foondaticn  of  oU 
government,  and  to  secure  them  is  tbe  i>AM*r 
only  reason  of  men's  submitting  to  be  *^  ■■'■^ 
governed.  It  shall  not  be  fostened  upon  the  un- 
fortunate prisoner  at  the  bar,  nor  upon  any  other 
man,  that  because  these  natural  rights  were  as- 
serted in  France,  by  the  destruction  of  a  govern- 
ment which  oppressed  and  subverted  them— « 
process  hapinly  effected  here  by  slow  and  imper- 
ceptible improvements — that,  therefore,  they  can 
osly  be  so  asserted  in  England,  where  the  gov- 
ernment, throagh  a  gradation  of  improvement,  is 
well  calculated  to  protect  tbem.  We  are,  fortn- 
nately,  not  driven  in  this  country  to  tbe  terrible  al- 
temativea  wbiob  were  the  anbaf>py  lot  of  Fmnoa, 
becaose  we  have  bad  a  b^i|Her  destiny  in  As 
forms  of  a  free  Constitution.  This,  indMd,  is  tbe 
express  language  of  many  of  the  papers  before 
you  that  have  been  complained  of — especially  of 
one  alluded  to  by  the  Attorney  General,  as  hav- 
ing been  written  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I 
am  particularly  aoquainted.  And  though  in  that 
spirited  composition  there  are,  perhaps,  some  ex- 
pressions proceeding  from  warmth  which  he  may 
not  desire  me  critically  to  justify,  yet  I  will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
that  there  is  not  a  man  in  court  more  honeMly 
public-spirited  and  zealously  devoted  to  tha  Coa- 
stitution  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  than  the 
honorable  gentleman  I  allude  to  [Felix  Vanghan, 
Esq.,  barriBter-a^htw] :  it  is  tiMpkrate,  therefore, 
and  not  the  eanlimwrt  wtpwed  by  it,  that  can 
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klooe  give  juMiSabla  offeow.  It  h,  it  aeems,  a 
Mw  ptowe  ooauneiwiag  ia  revolatiou,  and  mv- 
«r  need  btlbre  in  diniiiMinjf  tbe  rights  of  Britisb 
Hilyeota,  and,  thanSom,  can  only  ba  applied  in 
tbe  leDae  of  tkoM  wbo  framed  it.  But  this  is  so 
lar  from  being  tba  troth,  that  tbe  verj  phrase 
sticks  ia  mj  memory,  fnxn  the  memorable  ap- 
plioaticH)  of  it  to  the  rights  oT  sabjects,  under  this 
and  every  other  establishment,  by  a  gentleman 
whom  you  will  not  aoapect  of  osing  it  in  any  oth- 
er sense.  The  righu  of  man  vera  oonsidered 
by  Mr.  Borira,  at  tbe  time  that  the  great  nproar 
was  made  upon  a  supposed  invasion  of  tbe  East 
India  Ctanpany's  charter,  to  be  tbe  foundation  ol^ 
and  paraatoont  to,  all  the  laws  and  ordinaiices  of 
astate.  Tbe  miBistry,  you  may  remember,  were 
tQmed  out  Cur  Mr.  Fmc's  India  Bill,*  which  their 
opponents  termed  an  attack  upon  the  chartered 
rights  of  man,  w,  in  other  words,  upon  Uie  abases 
■npported  by  a  mooopdy  in  trade.  Hear  Uie 
■entimMita  of  Afr.  Bni^  when  tbe  natnral  and 
diarterad  rights  of  men  are  brought  into  contest. 
Hr.  Burke,  in  bis  speech  in  the  Hotne  of  Com- 
mons, expressed  himself  tfaos :  *'  The  first  objee- 
tioo  is,  that  the  bill  is  an  attadc  on  the  chartered 
rights  of  men.  As  to  this  ofaieetion,  I  most  ob- 
serve that  the  phrase,  "  Uie  chartered  rights  of 
HUH,"  is  full  of  afieotation,  and  very  unusual  in 
the  disoussioo  of  privileges  ocnferred  by  charters 
of  the  present  description.  But  it  is  not  diliioult 
to  discover  what  end  that  mmbigaous  mode  of 
expression,  so  oAau  reiterated,  is  meant  to  an- 
swer. 

"  The  rights  of  men,  that  is  to  say,  the  natural 
iir.BuueB  rights  of  mankind,  are,  indeed,  sacred 
lUiMUOKL  things ;  and  if  any  publio  measure  is 
proved  misohieTOOsly  to  aflwit  them,  tbe  olyeo- 
lioo  ought  to  be  bbl  to  that  measare,  even  if  no 
ebarter  at  all  could  be  set  up  agwnst  it.  And 
if  tbeia  natnral  ligbta  are  farther  alfinaed  and 
declared  hy  ezpteas  oovenants,  clearly  defined 
and  aeoued  against  ohieane,  power,  and  author- 
ity, by  written  uutnunents  and  positive  engsge- 
meata,  they  are  in  a  still  better  omdition :  they 
Aen  partake  noC  only  of  the  saooti^  of  Uie  <^ 
jeot  BO  secnred,  but  of  that  solemn  pnblie  fiutb 
itsdf,  which  seonras  an  object  of  such  import- 
anoe.  Indeed,  this  formal  recognition,  by  tbe 
aovereign  power,  of  an  original  right  in  the  sub- 
ject, ean  never  be  stdiverted  but  by  rooting  up 
the  holding  radical  prinoiples  of  government,  and 
even  of  society  itself." 

Tlie  Duke  cS  Biohmeod,  also,  in  his  public  let- 

Buk.  otviA  ^'  ***  ^'*f^  Sheriff  of  Sussex,  rests 
BMod  on  iha  the  rights  of  the  people  ef  England 
HOW  MitiiscL  jjj^  same  horrible  and  damnable 
principle  of  tbe  rights  at  man.  Let  gentlemen, 
therefore,  take  care  they  do  not  pull  down  the 
very  authority  which  they  oome  here  to  support. 
Let  them  remember  that  his  Majesty's  Ainily 
was  called  to  the  throne  upon  tbe  very  princi{de 
that  tbe  ancient  kinffs  of  this  country  had  viola- 
led  these  sacred  trusts.  Let  tbem  reeolleot,  too, 
in  what  die  vioUiion  was  charged  to  oonsist :  it 
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was  obarged  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  ooasin  in 

ome]  and  infamous  trials,  in  tbe  pfki!^  of  Jo- 
riea,  and  in  disarming  the  pec^le,  whose  arms  ate 
their  unalienable  refuge  against  oppression.  Bat 
did  the  people  of  England  assemUe  to  make  this 
declaration  ?  No !  beoanse  it  was  nnneeessary. 
Tbe  sense  of  tbe  people,  against  a  oorrapt  and 
scandalous  government,  dissolved  it,  by  almoM 
tbe  ordinary  forms  by  which  tbe  old  government 
itself  was  administered.  King  William  sent  his 
writs  to  those  who  had  sat  in  the  fimner  Parlio- 
ment ;  but  will  any  man,  therefore,  tell  me  that 
that  Parliament  re<organixed  tbe  govenunent 
without  tbe  will  ot  the  people  ?  and  that  it  was 
not  their  consent  vrhich  entailed  on  King  Will- 
iam a  partioolar  taberitaiioe,  to  be  eqoTed  undo- 
the  doininkm  of  the  law  f 

Gentlemen,  it  wai  the  denial  of  these  princi- 
ples, asserted  at  tbe  RevohtiaB  is  En- 
ghuid, that broagfatibrwari tbe aadnr  oMtMbkr 
of  the  "Rights  at  Man,"  and  stirred  cMMiMmd 
up  this  controversy  whidi  has  given 
sueh  alarm  to  government.  But  for  this,  the  Ht- 
etary  labors  of  Mr.  Paine  had  closed.  He  as- 
serts it  himself  in  his  book,  and  every  body  knows 
it.  It  was  not  the  French  Revolution,  but  Mr. 
Buike's  Reflections  upon  it,  followed  up  by  an- 
other work  on  the  same  subject,  as  it  regarded 
things  in  England,  which  brought  forward  Mr. 
Paine,  and  which  rendered  his  works  so  much 
the  object  attention  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Burke  denied  positively  tbe  very  foundation  upon 
which  the  Revdntion  of  1668  must  stand  for  its 
support,  namely,  tbe  right  of  tbe  people  to  change 
their  government ;  and  be  asserted,  in  the  teeth 
of  his  Mi^esty's  title  to  the  Crown,  that  no  such 
right  in  the  peqile  ezined.  This  is  the  true  hia- 
tory  of  the  Second  Fart  of  the  "  R^ts  of  Man." 
The  First  Part  had  htda-mora  aspect  to  this 
ooontry  tiian  to  Japan ;  h  asserted  tiie  rigfat  of 
the  pe^e  of  France  to  act  as  they  bad  aeted, 
Imt  dieie  was  little  which  pmnted  lo  it  as  an  ex- 
ample for  England-  There  had  been  a  deepotie 
auUiority  in  Franoe,  which  the  people  bad  thrown 
down,  and  Mr.  Bnike  seemed  Co  question  their 
right  to  do  so.  Mr.  Faine  maintained  the  con- 
trary in  his  answer;  and,  having  imbibed  tbe 
principles  of  republican  govenunent  darug  the 
AmericMi  Revt^utiw,  he  mixed  with  tbe  contro- 
versy many  coarse  end  harsh  remarks  upon  moa* 
archy,  as  established  wren  in  England,  or  in  any 
possible  form.  But  this  was  collateral  to  tbe 
great  object  of  his  work,  which  was  to  maintain 
tbe  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  govera* 
meiU-  This  was  the  right  which  was  questioned* 
and  the  assertion  of  it  was  most  interesting  lo 
many  who  were  moetatTenaoudyUtaohed  to  the 
English  govemmenL  For  men  may  assert  tbe 
right  of  eveiy  people  to  ehooee  their  government, 
without  seeking  to  destroy  their  own.  This  ae- 
eounts  for  many  expresnoos  impated  to  the  ob- 
fortunate  prisoners,  which  I  have  often  uttered 
myself,  and  shall  continue  to  utter  every  day  of 
my  life,  and  call  upon  the  spies  of  governraent  te 
reocMd  them.  I  will  say  any  where,  without  fear 
— nay,  I  will  say  here,  where  1  stand,  that  an  at- 
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tampt  to  intcrftre,  hy  dMpotio  oombtBatioQ  and 
noteaoe,  with  wb^  govsrameat  whMi  a  people 
okooH  to  givB  to  thraawlves,  'wbetkar  it  be  good 
or  evil,  u  an  oppresMon  and  aiUmnioa  at  tiw 
BBtnral  and  inalianaMe  ri^Ua  attama;  and  tboagh 
the  govenuMDt  of  this  ooootry  ahoald  eonnte- 
nanoe  nuh,  a  ajflten,  it  wonld  not  on^  be  itill 
for  me  to  expren  mj  detestatioa  of  it,  as  I 
here  deliberately  express  it,  bat  it  would  become 
mj  interest  and  mj  duty-  For  if  oombinatioos 
(rf  despotism  can  aocom[di3ti  such  a  purpose,  who 
shall  tell  me  vhat  other  nation  sh^  not  be  the 
prey  of  their  ambitioo  7  Upon  the  very  prinoi- 
pie  of  deoyiog  to  a  people  the  right  of  goVeraing 
themselres,  how  are  we  to  resist  the  French, 
sboold  they  attempt  by  violence  to  (asten  their 
governtaent  opon  as?  Or  what  indocemeot 
would  there  be  for  resistance  to  preserve  laws 
^ich  are  not,  it  seems,  our  own,  but  which  ere 
analterably  imposed  apon  us  ?  The  very  arma- 
ment strikes,  as  with  a  palsy,  the  arm  and  vigor 
of  the  nation.  I  hold  dear  the  privileges  X  am 
contending  for,  not  as  privileges  hostile  to  the 
Constitntioa,  Imt  aa  aeeeasarj  for  its  preserva- 
tion ;  and  if  the  Preneh  were  to  Introde  by  force 
upon  tha  govenoieat  oT  oar  own  free  ohoioe,  I 
shoald  leave-tbeae  papers,  and  letnm  to  a  pro- 
Jhaaioa  that,  perhapa,  I  better  onderstand.* 

The  next  evidence  relied  on,  after  the  inatitn- 
19 )  Mtar  or  tion  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  is  a 
b%!^n%Td  letter  written  to  them  from  Norwich, 
'  dated  the  11th  of  November,  1792, 
with  the  answer,  dated  the  26th  of  the  same 
month.  It  is  asserted  that  this  oorrespoodenoe 
shows  they  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  total 
destraction  of  the  monarchy,  and  that  they,  there- 
fore, vail  their  intention  aoderoorert  and  ambig- 
nous  Isngaage.  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  and  I 
shall  coatinue  to  think'so,  as  long  as  I  am  capa- 
ble of  thooght,  that  it  was  impossible  for  wwds 
to  oonvey  more  olearly  the  explicit  avowal  of 
their  ni^nal  plan  for  a  oonstitntional  reform  in 
the  Hoose  of  Commons.  This  letter  from  Nor- 
wieh,  after  congratnlating  the  Corresponding  So- 
ciety on  its  institution,  asks  several  qnostiotti  aris- 
ing out  of  the  proeeediags  of  other  sooietiea  in 
different  parts  of  Uw  kiDgdom,  whieh  th^  profess 
not  thoronghly  to  andentand. 

The  Sheflield  people  (they  observe)  seemed  at 
first  determined  to  snpport  the  Dake  of  Rioh- 
m<Hid's  plan  only,  but  that  they  had  afterward 
observed  a  di^xjsitlon  in  them  to  a  more  moder- 
ate plan  of  reform  proposed  by  the  Friends  <^  the 
Fettle  in  London ;  while  the  Manchester  people, 
by  addressing  Mr.  Paine  (whom  the  Norwich 
people  had  not  addressed),  seomed  to  be  intent 
on  repoblican  principles  only.  They  [the  Nor- 
wich people},  therefore,  pat  a  qnestion,  not  at  all 
of  distrust  or  suspicion,  but  bona  fide,  if  ever 
there  was  good  faith  between  men,  whether  the 
Corresponding  Sooie^  meant  to  be  satisfied  with 
the        of  the  Di^  of  Riohmood  ?  or  whether 


<■  The  reader  is  already  aware  that  Mr.  Erakine 
bad  served  snecessively  in  the  navy  and  srmy,  before 
stodyin^  for  the  law. 


it  was  diair  private  design  to  rip  np  moaaroby 
by  the  roots,  and  place  demcwraoy  in  its  stead? 
Now  bear  thft  answar,  lirom  whenoe  it  is  inferred 
that  thb  last  !■  their  intention.  They  begin  tbnr 
answer  with  reeapitoladng  the  demand  td"  their 
correspondent,  as  regularly  as  a  tradesman,  who 
has  had  an  order  for  goods,  recapitolatee  the 
order,  that  there  may  be  no  ambigaity  in  the  ret^ 
erenee  or  application  of  the  reply,  and  then  they 
say,  as  to  the  objects  they  have  in  view,  they  re- 
fer them  to  their  addresses.  "  Tou  will  thereby 
see  that  we  mean  to  disseminata  politioal  knowl- 
edge, and  thereby  engage  the  jadioioos  part  of 
the  nation  to  demand  the  recovery  of  their  lost 
rights  in  anDoal  Parliaments  j  the  members  of 
these  Parliaments  owing  their  election  to  ur^. 
bought  sofirages."  They  then  desire  them  to  be 
carefnl  to  avoid  all  dispute,  and  say  to  them, 
"  Pat  monareby,  demooraoy,  and  .even  religion 
quite  aside ;"  and  "  let  yom  endeavors  go  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  those  who  desire  a  fall  and 
equal  representation  of  the  people,  and  leave  to 
a  Pftriiunent,  so  chosen,  to  reform  idl  existing 
abases  ;  and  if  thqr  don't  answer,  at  the  year'a 
end,  you  may  ehoose  others  in  their  stead."  Tha 
Attorney  Gener^  says  this  is  lamdy  expreseed. 
I,  oo  the  other  hand,  any  that  it  u  not  only  bm 
lamely  expressed,  hat  anzioasly  worded  to  put  no 
end  to  dangerous  speeulatioas.  Leave  all  theories 
undiscussed ;  do  not  perplex  yooreelves  with  ab- 
stract qtiesti(«is  of  govemnunt ;  endeavor  prac- 
tically to  get  honest  representatives ;  and  if  they 
deceive  you — then,  what  ? — bring  on  a  revolu- 
tion? Not  Chooit  atktrMmthurtteadJ  They 
refer,  also,  to  their  Address,  whioh  lay  before 
tbetr  correspondent,  which  Address  expresses  it- 
self thus  :  "  Laying  aside  all  claim  to  originality, 
we  claim  no  other  merit  than  that  of  reoonsider- 
ing  and  verifying  what  has  already  been  urged 
in  our  common  cause  by  the  Duke'of  Riohmood 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  their  then  boMet  parly.'* 

When  the  langoage  of  the  letter,  whidh  is 
branded  as  amlHgnous  [by  ibacounel  PwMwihM 
for  the  Crown],  thai  atares  them  k  the  ISSSSTn'^ 
faee  as  an  mdaniahla  answer  to  the  aMvaow. 
chai^  they  then  have  reeonne  to  the  old  refoge 
of  mala  fidtt;  alt  this,  they  say,  is  bnt  a  eorer 
for  hidden  treason.  Bat  I  ask  yoa,  gentlemen, 
in  the  name  of  God,  and  as  fair  and  honest  men, 
what  reason  upon  earth  there  is  to  suppose  that 
the  writers  <tf  this  btter  did  not  mean  what  tbej 
expressed  ?  Are  yoa  to  presame,  in  a  oourt  of 
jnstioe,  and  npoa  a  trial  for  life,  that  men  write 
with  duplicity  In  their  moat  confidential  corre- 
spohdonoe,  even  to  those  with  whom  they  are 
confederated?  Let  it  be  reeolleoted,  also,  that 
if  this  correspondenoe  was  calculated  for  decep- 
tion, the  deoeptfon  must  have  been  onderstood 
and  agreed  upon  by  all  parties  oonoerhed — for 
otherwise  you  have  a  conspiracy  among  persons 
who  are  at  cross  purposes  with  one  another — con- 
seqaently,  the  oonqitracj,  if  this  be  a  branch  of 
it,  is  a  conspiracy  (^thoiuands  and  ten  thonsandt;, 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdtnn  to  the  other,  who 
are  all  gniUy,  if  any  of  the  prisoners  are  guilty. 
Upward  of  for^  thousand  pemmi,  apon  the  lo^ 
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est  cakol&tiofl,  most  dike  be  li&ble  to  ths  pains 
and  penalties  of  the  law,  and  bold  tbeir  lives  as 
teiMDtSBtwiltof  the  midstera  of  the  Crown.  In 
whatever  aspect,  tberefore,  this  proseeotion  is 
regarded,  new  difficulties  and  new  anoertaindes 
and  terrors  sarround  it. 

The  next  thing  in  order  whioh  we  have  to  look 
raiThaMcond  *^  Convention  at  Edinbargh. 

Wndiiiqihco^  It  appears  that  a  letter  had  been 
written  by  Mr.  Skirving,"  who  was 
connected  with  reformers  in  ScoUand,  proceed- 
ed avowedly  upon  the  Duke  of  RichnuMid's  plan, 
proposing  that  there  should  be  a  convention  from 
the  societieB  assembled  at  Edinburgh.  Now 
yon  will  reooUeot,  in  the  opening,  tint  the  At- 
toatej  General  oonsidered  i^l  the  great  original 
Hn  of  this  ooo^iraey  and  treaaon  to  have  or^ 
inated  with  the  sooieties  in  London ;  that  the 
eoantry  sooietiet  were  only  tods  in  dieir  htaia^ 
and  that  the  Edinburgh  Ccovention  was  the  oom- 
menceoient  of  their  prtqecta.  And  yet  it  pleinty 
DM  i»>t  oririB'  •■ppw"  ^bat  this  convention  origin- 
M(  IB  \^&m  ated  frcHu  neither  of  the  London  so- 

""^  cieties,  but  bad  its  beginning  at  Ed- 
inburgh, where,  just  before,  a  convention  bad 
been  sitting  for  the  reform  in  Parliament,  attend- 
ed by  the  principal  persons  in  Scotland.  And, 
sorely,  without  adverting  to  the  nationality  so 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  (hat  oouniry,  it  is  not 
at  all  sospioions  that,  since  they  were  to  hold  a 
meeting  for  similar  objects,  they  should  make  use 
of  the  same  style  for  their  assooiati«) ;  and  that 
their  deputies  should  be  called  delegates,  when 
delegates  bad  attended  the  other  convention  from 
all  the  counties,  and  whom  they  were  eveiy  day 
Icwking  at  in  tbeit  streets,  in  the  oonrse  of  the 
very  same  year  that  SUrrhig  wrote  his  letter  on 
die  sabjeot.  Hie  views  cf  the  CorxespMidh^ 
Sooiety,  as  thdy  regarded  this  oonventioB,  and 
ThapriHMn  GCDsequently  the  views  of  the  prison - 
SiuTiS^  or,  must  be  collected  from  the  writ- 
j^;;^!^^^  ten  instruotloDs  to  the  delegates,  nn- 
dckptw.  less  they  can.  be  falsified  by  matter 
which  is  collateral.  If  I  oonstitnte  an  agent,  I 
am  bound  by  what  he  does,  but  always  vrtth  this 
limitation — for  what  he  does  within  the  scope  of 
his  agency.  If  I  constitute  an  agent  to  buy 
horses  for  me,  and  he  o«nmits  high  treason,  it 
will  not,  I  hope,  be  argued,  that  I  am  to  be 
hanged.  If  I  constitute  an  agent  for  any  busi- 
ness that  cao'be  stated,  and<he  goes  beyond  bis 
instructions,  be  must  answer  for  himself  beyond 
their  limits ;  for  beyond  them  he  is  not  my  rep- 
resentative. The  acts  done,  therefore,  at  the 
Sootoh  Cooveotioo,  whatever  may  be  ^ir  qual- 
ity, are  evideoee  to  riww  that,  ia  point  oT  fact,  a 
oertain  number  of  people  got  t<^ther,  and  did 
any  thing  you  choose  to  call  illegal.  But,  as  Tax 
as  it  concerns  me,  if  I  am  not  present,  yon  are 

"  The  Secretary  to  the  Edinburgh  CoDTention. 
He,  together  with  Uanrice  Margaret  and  Joseph 
Gerald  (two  of  tfae  London  delegatei),  was  arrested 
at  Bdittbnrgfa,  in  1T94,  (bneditioa:  alt  of  them  were 
Saaad  gnilty,  and  lentanced  to  loDrteeD  years'  trans- 
portation. All  his  pspets  were  seised  b^  tiie  mag- 
istntte  at  Aa  same  tinw. 


limited  by  my  instmetians,  and  have  not  advanced 

a  single  step  upon  your  journey  to  oonvict  me. 
The  instnictions  to  Skirving  have  bees  read,  and 
speak  for  themselves ;  they  are  strictly  legal,  md 
pursue  th«  avowed  otyect  of  the  society ;  aiid  it 
will  be  for  the  Solicitor  General  to  paint  out,  in 
his  reply,  any  counter  or  secret  instructions,  or 
any  collateral  conduct,  contradictory  of  the  good 
faith  with  which  they  were  written.  The  in- 
stractions  are  in  these  words:  !'The  delegates 
are  instructed,  on  the  part  of  this  society,  to  as- 
sist in  bringing  forward  and  supporting  any  con- 
ttitutional  measure  for  procuring  a  real  repre- 
sentation of  the  Coraraona  of  Great  Britain." 
What  do  you  say,  gentlemen,  to  this  language? 
How  are  men  to  express  themselves  who  desire 
a  etmslitotional  reform  f  The  object  and  the 
mode  of  eating  it  were  equally  legal.  This 
is  moat  obvhius  from  tin  oondnct  of  the  ^ulia- 
ment  of  Ireland,  acting  under  diieetiODS  Inim 
England ;  they  passed  the  Cooventicn  Bill,  and 
made  it  only  a  misdemeanw,  knowing  that,  by 
the  law  as  it  stood,  it  was  no  misdemeanor  at  alL 
Whether  this  statement  may  meet  with  the  ap- 
probation of  others,  I  care  not ;  I  know  the  faiet 
to  be  so,  and  I  maintain  that  you  can  not  prov« 
npon  the  convention  which  met  at  Edinburgh, 
and  which  is  charged  to-day  with  high  treasm, 
one  thousandth  part  of  what,  at  last,  worked  up 
government  in  Irelaad  to  the  jutoh  of  votii^  ha 
misdemeanor. 

Gentlemen,  lara  not  vindicating  any  thing  that 
can  promote  disorder  in  the  country,  l«— 
hot  I  9m  maintaining  that  the  wocat  Slll^!^!^^ 
poaeibte  disorder  that  can  bll  opoa 
a  ooontcy  is,  when  aub)eots  are  deprived  of  ihs 
sanetion  of  clear  and  .noambignoas  lava.  If 
wrong  is  committed,  let  pnnishment  fcdlow  ae- 
cording  to  the  measure  of  that  wrong.  If  nen 
are  turbulent,  let  them  be  vinted  faj  the  laws 
according  to  the  measure  of  thdr  toibnleney. 
If  they  write  libels  upon  government,  let  Ihem 
be  punished  according  to  the  quality  of  those 
libels.  But  you  most  not,  and  will  not,  beoansa 
the  stability  of  the  monarchy  is  an  tmponaot 
Ccmcem  to  the  nation,  confound  the  nature  and 
distinctions  of  crimes,  and  pronounce  that  the 
life  of  the  Sovereign  has  been  invaded,  because 
the  privileges  <^  the  people  have  been,  perhaps, 
irregularly  and  hotly  asserted.  You  will  not,  to 
give  Beourity  to  govomment,  repeal  the  nost 
sacred  laws  instituted  for  our  protection,  and 
which  are,  indeed,  the  only  con«deratioD  for  our 
submitting  at  all  to  government.  U'  the  fHaim 
letter  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  applies  to  the 
condoct  of  the  prisoners,  let  it,  in  God's  name,  be 
lulled ;  but  let  neither  their  conduct,  nor  the 
law  that 'is  to  judge  it,  be  tortured  by  eonstme- 
tion;  nor  suffer  the  transantiont  from  wfaeacc 
yon  are  to  form  a  dispassionate  coiohisioa  of  in> 
tention,  to  be  magnified  by  scandalous  epithets, 
nor  overwhelmed  in  an  undistingnishable  mass 
of  matter,  in  whioh  you  may  be  lost  and  bewil- 
dered, having  missed  the  only  parts  which  could 
have  furnished  a  due  to  a  just  «r  ntiona]  judg- 
ment. 
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Gentlemen,  this  retigioas  regard  Tor  the  liber- 
▼wmoTor.  tj  of  the  subject  afraiiut  constructive 
JoiuMM.  trewon  is  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  Jobn- 
900,'the  great  author  of  our  English  Dictiniary, 
a  man  remarkable  for  his  love  of  order,  and  for 
bigb  principles  oT  governmant,  bat  who  had  the 
wisdom  to  know  that  the  great  end  oT  gorem* 
moat,  in  all  its  forma,  is  the  eeenritj  at  liberty 
and  life  under  the  law.  This  man,  o(  mawoline 
mind,  though  disgusted  at  the  disorder  which 
Lord  George  Gordon  created,  Telt  a  triumph  in 
his  acqaittsl,  and  exclaimed,  as  we  learn  from 
Mr.  BosweH,  "I  bate  Lord  George  Gordon,  but  I 
am  glad  be  was  not  convicted  of  this  oonstnioliTe 
treason ;  Tor  though  I  bate  him,  I  love  my  coao- 
try  and  myself."  This  extraordinary  man  no 
doubt  remembered,  with  Lord  Hale,  that,  when 
the  law  is  broken  down,  injustice  knows  no 
bounds,  but  runs  as  far  as  the  wit  and  invention 
of  accusers,  or  the  detestation  of  persons  accused, 
will  carry  it.  Yoa  will  pardon  this  almost  per> 
petual  recurrence  to  these  considerations;  but 
the  present  is  a  season  when  I  tiave  a  right  to 
call  apoB  you  by  every  thing  sacred  in  humanity 
and  justice — by  every  principle  which  ought  to 
iaflueuce  the  heart  man,  to  consider  the  sitq- 
atioa  in  which  I  stand  Man  joa.    1  aund  here 

H«iMj,  of  '"^  *  P***""'  ™k»owto,  a&imtected  in- 
unprisow*!  dividual,  chawed  with  a  desien  to 
subvert  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  dearest  rights  of  its  inhabitants — a 
charge  which  has  collected  against  him  a  force 
sufficient  to  crush  to  pieces  any  private  man. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  Crown  presses  upon 
him ;  Parliament  has  been  sitting  upon  «z  parte 
evidence  for  months  together;  and  rank  and 
property  is  associated,  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other,  to  avert  the  supposed  conse- 
quences of  the  treason."  I  am  making  no  com- 
plaint of  this.  Bat  surely  it  is  an  awful  sam- 
mons  10  impartial  attention;  surely  it  excuses 
me  for  so  often  calling  upon  your  integrity  and 
firmness  to  do  equal  jostiee  between  tlw  Crown, 
■0  supported,  and  an  nnbappy  prisoner,  so  un- 
protected. 

Geotlemea,  I  deolaie  that  I  am  utterly  aston- 
KothM  rnr  hn-  ishcd,  ou  looking  at  the  dock,  to  find 
iS^^^x  bow  long  I  have  been  speaking ;  and 
*^  that,  agitated  and  distressed  as  I  am, 
I  hare  yet  strength  enough  remaining  for  the 
remainder  of  my  duty.  At  every  peril  to  my 
heiUth  it  shall  be  exerted  ;  for  even  if  this  cause 
shooid  miscarry,  I  know  I  shall  have  justice  dona 
me  for  the  honesty  of  my  intentions.  But  what 
is  that  to  the  public  and  posterity  7    What  is  it 

»  The  following  are  As  bets  here  referred  to.  On 
the  lath  of  April,  1794,  the  King  sent  a  message  to 
PariiamenC  announcing  the  existence  of  seditioos 
societies.  The  prisooers  were  arrested,  snd  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  00  the  34th  of 
the  same  month.  The  papers  found  on  the  prem- 
ises of  Hardy  and  others  were  pnblisbed  hy  irty  of 
▼InUeatioD,  and  the  snhjaet  was  hmg  mder  diacas. 
sioa  in  Pailiament.  Lojal  associations  to  snpport 
the  govenunent  wars  fimiad,  la  tbe  mean  time,  in 
varions  plaoea. 


to  them,  when  it  is  plain,  if  this  evidence  can  con- 
vict of  high  treason,  that  no  man  can  be  said  to 
have  a  life  which  is  his  own  f  For  how  can  be 
possitdy  know  by  what  ugines  it  may  be  snared, 
or  from  what  ankoown  sources  it  may  be  attacked 
and  overpowereA  ?  Suoh  a  monstrous  precedent 
wonld  he  as  nunoos  to  tbe  King  as  to  his  sub* 
jects.  Wa  are  in  a  crisis  of  oar  aSurs,  which, 
patting  justice  out  of  the  qoestion,  calls  in  soond 
policy  for  tbe  greatest  prodence  and  moderation. 
At  a  time  when  ether  oations  are  disposed  to 
subvert  their  establishments,  let  it  be  our  wisdom 
to  make  the  subgect  feel  the  practical  benefits  of 
our  own  :  let  as  seek  to  bring  good  out  of  evil. 
The  distracted  inhabitants  of  the  world  will  fly 
to  us  for  sanctuary,  driven  out  of  their  countries 
from  the  dreadfal  oonseqaences  of  not  attending 
to  seasonable  reforms  in  government— victims  to 
the  folly  of  suffering  oorruptions  to  continue  till 
the  whole  fabric  of  society  ia  dissolved  and  ttun- 
bles  into  rain.  Landing  upon  our  shores,  they 
will  feel  the  blessing  of  seenrity,  and  tbey  will 
discover  in  what  it  eonnsta.  They  will  read  this 
trial,  and  their  hearts  will  palpitate  at  your  d^ 
oisia).  Tbey  will  say  to  one  anothar—and  tbeb 
vwees  will  naiA  to  the  ends  of  tbe  earth— May 
the  Conatttatton  of  England  endure  forever  I  the 
sacred  and  yet  remuning  sabotoary  for  the  op- 
pressed! Here,  and  here  only,  the  tot  of  man  is 
cast  in  seenrity  I  What  though  authority,  estab- 
lished for  the  ends  of  justice,  may  lift  itself  up 
against  it  I  What  though  the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself  should  makeanficparff  declaration 
guilt  I  What  though  every  species  of  art  should 
be  emplo3%d  to  entangle  the  opinions  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  in  other  countries  would  be  inevitable 
destruction ;  yet,  in  England,  in  enlightened  En- 
gland, all  this  will  not  pluck  a  hair  from  the  bead 
of  innocence.  The  jury  will  still  look  steadfast- 
ly to  the  law,  as  tbe  great  polar  star,  to  direct 
them  in  their  ooorse.  As  prudent  men,  tbey  will 
set  no  example  of  disorder,  nor  pronoance  a  ver- 
dict of  censure  on  antbori^,  ot  of  approbation 
or  dis^)robetion  heytmd  their  judicial  [vovince ; 
but,  CD  the  other  hand,  tbey  will  make  no  polit- 
ical saeriflce,  bat  deliver  a  plain,  hooeet  man  from 
the  toils  of  injoatioe."  When  your  verdict  is  pro- 
nounced, this  will  be  tbe  judgment  <^  the  world ; 
and  if  any  among  ourselves  are  alienated  in  thMT 
affections  to  government,  nothing  will  be  so  like* 
ly  to  reclaim  them.  Tbey  will  say,  Whatever  we 
have  lost  of  oar  control  in  Parliament,  we  have 
yet  a  sheet-anchor  remaining  to  hold  the  vessel 
<^  the  state  amid  contending  storms.  We  have 
still,  thank  God,  a  sound  administration  of  justice 
secured  to  us,  in  the  independence  of  the  judges, 
in  the  rights  enlightened  juries,  and  in  the  in- 
tegrity <^  the  bar--4eady  at  all  times,  and  upon 
every  possible  occasion,  whatever  may  be  the 
conseqaences  to  themsdvos,  to  stand  forward  ia 
defease  of  tbe  maaaeat  man  in  England,  when 
brought  (ae  Jodgraent  befixe  the  laws  of  tbe 
country. 

To  return  to  this  Scotch  convention.  Tbdr 
papers  were  alt  seised  by  government.  Wbat 
their  proceedings  were,  tbey  beat  know;  we  eaa 
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odIj  see  what  parts  the^  ofaooee  to  show  us.  Bat 
itoiuac  un-  from  what  we  have  seen,  does  any  man 
M^^^'  Mriously  believe  that  this  maeting  at 
CoowiHM.  Edinburgh  meant  lo  asstane  and  to 
maintain  by  foree  all  tbe  functions  and  authorities 
of  the  state  ?  Is  the  thing  within  the  compass  of 
hmnan  belief?  If  a  man  were  oflered  a  dukedom 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  trying  to 
believe  tt,  he  mtgfat  tay  be  believed  it — as  -wbai 
will  not  man  say  for  gold  and  hmors  ? — bat  he 
never,  in  foot,  conid  believe  that  this  Edinburgh 
meeting  was  a  Parliament  for  Great  Britain. 
How,  indeed,  could  he,  from  tbe  proceedings  of 
a  few  peaceable,  unarmed  men,  discossing,  in  a 
constitutional  manner,  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
reform  in  Parliament ;  and  who,  to  maintain  the 
club,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it,  col- 
lected a  little  mcmey  from  peofde  who  were  wd) 
disposed  to  tbe  cause ;  a  few  shillings  one  day, 
and  perhaps  as  many  penee  another?  I  thiok, 
as  fiur  as  I  could  redroo  it  up,  wben  the  lepcMt 
from  this  great  oommittee  of  supply  was  read  to 
you,  I  counted  that  there  had  be^  raised,  in  tbe 
first  session  of  this  Parliament,  fifteen  pounds, 
from  which,  indeed,  yon  most  deduct  two  bad 
sluUuigs,  which  are  literally  noticed  in  the  ac- 
count. Is  it  to  be  .endured,  gentlemen,  that  men 
should  gravely  say,  that  this  body  assumed  to  it- 
self  the  offices  of  Parliament?  that  a  few  harm- 
less people,  who  sat,  as  they  profess,  to  obtain  a 
full  representation  trf'the  people,  were  themselves, 
even  in  their  own  imaginations,  the  complete  rep- 
resentation which  they  sought  for?  Why  should 
they  sit  from  day  to  day  to  considftr  how  tbey 
might  obtain  what  they  bad  sbeady  got?  If 
their  object  was  a  universal  rq>resentation  of  the 
whole  people,  how  is  it  orediUe  they  could  sup- 
poae  thai  universal  representatioo  to  tmst  ia 
themselves — m  the  representatives  of  a  few  so- 
eieties,  institated  to  obtain  it  for  the  coontxy  at 
large  ?  If  they  were  themselves  the  nation,  why 
should  the  language  every  reacdution  be,  that 
reason  ought  to  be  their  grand  engine  for  the  ac- 
oomplishment  of  their  object,  and  should  be  di- 
rected to  convince  the  nation  to  speak  to  Parlia- 
ment in  a  voice  that  most  be  heard  ?  The  prop- 
osition, thereforef  is  too  gross  to  cram  down 
throats  of  tbs  En^ish  people,  and  this  is  tko  pris- 
oner's seouri^.  Here,  again,  he  feels  tbe  advant- 
age of  our  free  adminisU^tion  of  justice.  This 
proportion,  on  which  so  much  depends,  is  not  to 
be  reasoned  out  on  parchment,  to  be  delivered 
privately  to  magistrates  for  private  judgment. 
No.  He  has  tbe  privilege  of  appealing  loud  (as 
he  now  appeals  by  me)  to  an  enlightened  assem- 
bly, full  of  eyes,  and  ears,  and  intdligenoe,  where 
spealdng  to  a  jury  is,  in  a  manner,  speaking  to  a 
nntion  at  Utrgt,  and  flying  fw  saootuary  to  its 
wnvarsal  jnsdoa. 

Gentlemen,  tbe  vaiy  work  Mr.  Paine,  under 
Flint  wi™.  banners  of  which  this  snpposed  re- 
priidi4»»«r  bellion  was  set  on  foot,  refutes  the 
^pohJ  charge  it  is  brought  forward  to  sup- 
'*°*'  port.    Mr.  Paine,  in  his  preface,  and 

tbronghoat  his  whole  book,  reprobates  the  use  of 
foroe  against  the  most  evil  govemmeots,  sod  tbe 


contrary  was  never  imputed  to  him.  ITIiieboak 
had  been  written  in  parsaaiiee  of  the  desiga  of 
force  and  rebellion,  with  whieh  it  is  maw  tougH. 
to  be  conneoted,  he  would,  like  tbe  piieimef^ 
have  been  obarged  with  an  overt  net  (rf  Uob  trea- 
son ;  but  such  a  proceeding  was  never  thooght 
of.  Mi*.  Paine  was  indicted  [in  17B3]  for  a  mi>- 
dcmeanor,  and  tbe  misdemeanor  was  argued  lo 
ooDsist  not  in  the  falsehood  that  a  nation  bns  no 
right  to  choose  or  alter  its  government,  bat  in 
seditiously  exciting  tbe  nation,  withoai  oaoae,  to 
exercise  that  right.  A  lesLmed  Lord  [Lord 
Chief  Baron  Msedonald]  now  on  this  bench,  ad- 
dressed the  jury  as  Attorney  General  upoo  thii 
principle.  His  language  was  this  :  **  Tbe  qne^ 
tion  is  not  what  tbe  pec^Ie  have  a  right  to  do,  for 
tbe  people  are,  undoubtedly,  the  fbuodatiosi  and 
imgio  of  all  government.  But  the  chaise  is.  Car 
seditiously  callmg  upon  the  peoplo,  wttbonteuse 
or  reason,  to  exeftiise  a  right  which  waaU  be  se- 
dition, supposing  tbe  right  to  be  in  Aem;  Ar 
though  tbe  pec^le  ro^ht  have  a  ri^  to  do  the 
ihii^  suggested,  and  tboi^fh  tbey  am  dm  excii- 
ed  to  the  dcaog  it  by  force  And  rebellion,  yet,  ai 
tbe  suggestion  goes  to  mueule  the  state,  tbe  prop- 
agotioo  of  such  doctrines  is  seditioos."  Then 
is  no  other  way,  undoubtedly,  of  describiag  that 
charge.  I  em  not  here  entering  into  the  a|q>&- 
oation  a(  it  to  Mr.  Paine,  whose  coansel  I  va&, 
and  wbo  has  been  tried  already.  To  say  tha: 
the  people  have  a  right  to  change  their  govern- 
ment, is,  indeed,  a  tmism.  Every  body  knovi 
it,  and  they  exercised  the  right  [in  1688},  other- 
wise the  King  oould  not  have  had  bis  esiablisb- 
ment  among  us.  If, -therefore,  I  stir  np  individ- 
aals  to  oppose  by  force  tbe  genersl  will,  seated 
in  tbe  government,  it  may' be  tree-  ttbMtio 
son ;  bot  to  induce  changes  in  a  gov-  Jj|;,*f7;*g^ 
emment,  by  exposing  to  a  whole  ii»>  v  "  • 
tion  its  ernna  and  imperfections,  can  have  bb 
bearing  npon  such  an  oflense.  Tbe  otasit 
which  can  be  made  of  it  is  a  mtsdemeuor,  aad 
that,  too,  depending  wbt^ly  opm  the  judgitm 
which  the  jury  may  form  of  the  intention  of  the 
writer.  The  courts  for  a  long  time,  indeed,  as- 
sumed to  themselvee  the  province  of  decidiag 
upon  this  intention,  as  a  matter  of  law,  coeclo- 
sively  inferring  it  from  the  act  of  pufaltcaiioa.  I 
say  the  courts  oMumed  it,  though  it  was  not  the 
doctrine  of  Lord  Mansfield,  but  bended  down  to 
him  from  the  precedents  of  judges  before  hs 
time.  But  even  in  that  case,  though  tbe  pofab- 
cation  was  the  crime,  not,  as  in  this  case,  the 
intention,  and  though  tbe  quality  of  the  thing 
obarged,  when  not  rebutted  by  evidenee  for  tha 
defendant,  had  so  long  been  ooosiderBd  to  be  a 
legal  inference,  yet  the  Legislatore,  to  aappon 
the  province  of  the  jtuy,  and  in  tenderness  6m 
liberty,  hns  lately  altereid  the  law  opoa  this  im- 
portant subject**  If^  therefore,  we  were  not  as- 
sembled, as  we  lue,  to  consider  of  the  ezistcace 
of  higfa  treason  against  the  King's  life,  but  only 
of  a  misdemeanor  for  seditiously  dtstnrfau^  hk 


■*  Bee  tte  oonelndiqg  remarks  on  Mr.  Elaine's 
speeA  npon  ttie  rights  of  Joriei^  page  fiOL 
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title  and  sstabliriiiiieii^  by  the  prooeedingi  for  a 
rarorm  in  Pkrliament,  I  riioald  thiidc  the  Crown, 
opon  tbe  TQiy  principle  wfaicb,  ander  the  libel 
law,  moat  now  govern  saoh  a  trial,  quite  as  dis- 
tant from  its  mark.  Because,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  way  by  which  his  Majesty's  title  oan 
more  firmly  be  secured,  or  by  which  (above  all, 
ID  oar  times)  its  permanency  can  be  better  estab- 
lished, than  by  promoting  a  more  full  and  eqnal 
representation  of  the  people,  by  peaceable  means ; 
aiul  by  what  other  means  has  it  been  sought,  in 
this  instance,  to  be  promoted  ? 

GeDtlemeo,  when  the  members  of  this  conven- 
Tiu  coniiKt  ot  tion  were  seized,  did  they  attempt  re- 
^mI^  sistance  ?  Did  they  insist  npon  their 
^I'iiniT*  m"  privileges  as  subjects  under  the  laws, 
•Miauniiad.  OF  84  a  Parliament  enacting  laws  for 
others  7  It  they  had  said  or  dope  any  thing  to 
give  color  to  such  an  idea,  there  needed  no  spies 
to  conviot  tbem.  The  Crown  eonld  have  given 
ample  indemnity  for  evidence  from  among  them- 
eelvea.  The  sooieties  eooaisted  of  ihoosands  and 
thoosaadi  of  persons,  some  of  whom,  upon  any 
calculation  of  human  nature,  might  have  been 
produced.  The  delegates  who  attended  the 
meeting*  could  not  be  snppoeed  to  have  met 
with  a  diflbrent  inten^im  from  those  who  sent 
them ;  and  if  tbe  answer  to  that  be,  that  the  eon- 
stitoents  are  involved  in  the  guilt  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, we  get  back  to  the  monstrons  position 
which  1  observed  you  before  to  shrink  back  from, 
with  visible  horror,  when  I  stated  it ;  namely,  the 
involving  in  the  fate  and  consequence  of  this  sin- 
gle trial  every  man  who  corresponded  with  these 
societies,  or  who,  as  a  member  of  societies  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom,  consented  to  the  meeting 
which  was  assembled,  or  which  was  in  prospect. 
But  I  thank  God  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  such 
bydraa,  when  I  see  before  me  such  jnit  and  hoa- 
mahle  men  to  bold  tbe  balanoe  of  justice. 

Gentlemen,  the  dissolntioa  of  thb  Parliament 
speaks  as  stnuig  a  laogaage  as  its  condoct  when 
silting.  Howwasitdisetdved?  When  the  mag- 
ist rates  entered,  Mr.  Skirving  was  in  the  ohwr, 
which  he  refused  to  leave.  '  He  oonsidered  and 
asserted  his  condoct  to  be  legal,  and  therefore 
informed  the  magistrate  be  must  exercise  his 
uthority,  that  the  dispersion  might  appear  to  be 
involuntary,  and  that  the  subject,  disturbed  in  his 
rights,  might  be  entitled  to  his  remedy.  The 
magistrate  on  this  look  Mr.  Skirving  by  the 
shoulder,  who  inunediately  obeyed  j  the  chair 
was  quitted  in  a  moment,  and  this  great  Parlia- 
ment broken  up  I  What  was  the  effect  of  all 
this  proceeding  at  the  time,  when  whatever  be- 
longed to  it  must  have  been  best  understood  ? 
Were  any  of  the  parties  indicted  tot  high  trea- 
son ?  Were  they  indicted  even  for  a  breach  of 
tbe  peace  in  holding  the  conventitmf  Nme  of 
these  thii^  The  law  of  Scotland,  arbitrary  as 
it  is,  was  to  be  distorbad  to  find  a  mmw  for  their 
oflense,"  and  the  roles  of  triiU  to  be  violated,  to 
oonviot  them.   They  were  denied  their  ehal- 


They  were  indicted  for  htuing  making,  by 
which  was  meant  stirring  np  smlition. 


leoges  to  thair  jurofs,  and  oUier  irregolaritiea 
were  introduced,  so  u  to  be  the  sntgeot  of 
plaint  in  the  Hooie  of  Commons. 

Gentlemen,  in  what  I  am  saying  I  am  not 

standing  np  to  vindicate  all  that  was  Apobwibrtb* 
published  daring  these  proceedings,  "^^^^Jj, 
more  especially  those  Uiings  which  Ediaboi^ 
were  written  in  oonsequence  ot  the  ih^^i^ 
trials  I  have  jost  alluded  to.'*  Bttt 
allowance  must  be  tpade  for  a  state  of  heat  and 
irritation.  They  saw  men  whom  they  believed 
to  be  persecuted  for  what  they  believed  to  be  in- 
nocent. They  saw  theni  the  victims  of  santeo. 
oes  whioh  many  would  consider  as  equivalent  to, 
if  not  worse  than,  judgment  of  treason"' — sen- 
tences which,  at  all  events,  bad  never  existed 
before,  and  such  as  I  believe  never  will  again 
with  impunity.  Bat  since  I  am  on  tbe  snbjeet 
of  latmtioNf  I  shall  conduct  myself  wiUi  the  same 
modeimtion  whtph  I  have  been  [Mresoribing.  I 
win  cast  ao  aspersions,  but  shall  oontent  myself 
with  lamenUog  that  these  judgments  were  pro- 
ductive of  conseqneaoes  which  rarely  fidlow  ftom 
authority  discreetly  exercised.  How  easy  is  it, 
then,  to  dispose  of  as  much  of  the  eridenoe  as 
consnmed  Imlf  a  day  ia  tbe  ^nathMnas  against 
the  Scotch  judges!  It  appears  that  th^  oame  to 
various  resolutions  c(Miceming  them ;  some  good, 
some  bad,  and  all  of  them  irregnlar.  Among 
others,  they  compare  them  to  Jewries,  and  wish 
that  they  who  imitate  his  example  may  meet 
his  fate.  What  then  ?  Irreverent  expressions 
against  judges  are  not  aots  of  high  treason  I  If 
they  had  assembled  round  the  Court  of  Justicia- 
ry, and  hanged  them  in  the  exeontion  of  their 
offices,  it  would  not  have  been  treason  within 
the  statute.  I  am  no  advocate  for  disrespect 
to  judges,  and  think  that  it  is  dangerous  to  tbe 
public  order ;  hot,  patting  aside  the  insolt  npon 
the  jodges  now  in  avthority,  tbe  reprobalimi  of 
Jefleries  is  no  libd,  bat  an  awful  and  nsefal  me* 
meoto  to  wicked  men.  Lord  Chief  Jostiea  Jef- 
feries  denied  the  privilege  of  Eiulish  inans  or 
law  to  an  innooent  man.  He  rensed  u^^i^SttT 
it  to  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,'"  who  in 
vain  pleaded  in  bar  of  bis  outlawry  that  be  was 
out  of  the  realm  when  he  was  exacted  (ao  oh* 


**  The  London  Societisa  took  a  deep  interest  in 
Skirving  and  the  other  Scottish  reformeri,  wbo  had 
been  ccodemned  to  transportation  for  fourteen  yesia 
to  Botany  Bwy.  They  spoke  of  diis  in  Strang  tenas 
of  ind^fution.  as  it  deserved,  and  this  was  now 
made  their  crime. 

**  The  legalily  of  dte  sentence  in  tbe  case  of  these 
men,  as  well  as  of  Heir  and  Pmbner,  has  been  called 
in  questioa;  U  being  maintained  by  mmny  thst  oot- 
lawry  without  transportatioa  was  all  that  the  taw 
allowed. 

**  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  was  seized  in  Holland 
for  having  been  engaged  in  Monmouth's  couspimcy 
against  James  IT.  in  1683;  and  ss  it  wma  apprehend- 
ed that  snfflcient  evidence  could  not  be  procured  to 
obtain  a  verdkst  against  him  even  from  the  rabserv- 
ieut  Jniies  of  that  time,  be  was  oondemned  and  ex- 
ecuted without  a  trial,  ander  As  pretense  that  he 
was  not  entitled  to  claha  one,  as  he  bad  not  suren* 
dered  luniself  after  ootlawiy. 
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j«ction  M)  deuthat  it  waa  lately  taken  Tor  grant- 
ed in  the  case  of  Mr.  Purefojr).  Tfae  daughter 
of  this  anrortnnate  porson,  a  lad;  oT  booor  and 
quality,  came  publicly  into  eonrt  to  ropplioate 
for  bar  father,  and  what  were  the  effete  of  ber 
sapplicatioitf,  and  of  the  law  is  the  month  of  the 
prisoner?  "  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,"  nid  Jet 
feries,  "  yoa  may  amuse  yoorself  as  mooll  as  yoa 
please  with  the  idea  of  yoor  innoeenoe,  but  you 
■re  to  be  banged  neict  Friday and  upon  Uie 
nataral  exclamation  of  a  datighter  at  this  horri- 
Ue  oatrage  against  her  parent,  he  said,  **  Take 
that  woman  out  of  court which  she  answered 
hy  a  prayer  that  God  Almighty's  jitdgments 
■night  light  upon  him.  Gentlemen,  they  did 
light  upon  him ;  and  when,  after  his  death,  which 
speedily  followed  this  transaction,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  under  that 
glorious  Revolution  which  is  asserted  through- 
oat  the  proceedings  before  you,  the  judgment 
against  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  was  declared  to 
be  a  murder  under  color  of  justice  !  Sir  Robert 
Sawyer,  the  Attorney  General,  was  expelled  the 
House  of  ComnMOS  for  hia  miademaanor  in  re- 
fusing the  writ  of  error ;  and  the  executors  of 
Jefleriea  were  comiDanded  to  make  oompensa- 
tioB  to  the  widow  and  the  daughter  bt  the  de- 
osased.  Theee  are  great  monuments  of  justice; 
and  although  I  by  no  means  approve  of  harsh  ex- 
pressions against  authority  which  tend  to  weaken 
the  holdings  of  society,  yet  let  as  not  go  beyond 
tbe  mark  in  our  restraints,  nor  suppose  that  men 
are  dangerously  disaffeoted  to  the  government, 
because  they  feel  a  sort  pride  anl  exulution 
in  events  which  constitute  the  dignity  and  glory 
oS  their  country. 

Gentlemen,  Uiia  resentment  against  the  pro- 
TiMtrMtmnit  cccdings  of  the  coHrts  in  Scotland  was 
oTiha  srotiiit.  not  conAned  to  those  who  were  the 

ntonarn  veij       .  _  ^  01 

Mtnii;  roB-  objects  of  Ibem.  It  was  not  coniiDea 
even  to  the  friends  of  a  reform  in  Par- 
liament. A  benevolent  public,  in  both  parts  of 
the  island,  jmned  them  in  the  eomplaint ;  and  a 
gentleman  of  great  moderation,  and  a  most 
inTeterate  enemy  to  pariiunentury  reform,  as 
thinking  it  not  an  iraprovement  tbe  govern- 
ment, Irat  neverlhelesa  a  lov«r  of  hia  ooontry  and 
its  Insulted  jostiee,  made  the  eooTictions  of  the 
delegates  the  subject  of  a  public  inquiry.  I 
speak  of  my  friend  Mr.  William  Adam,  who 
brought  these  judgments  of  the  Scotch  judges 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  arraigned  them 
as  contrary  to  law,  and  proposed  to  reverse  them 
by  the  authority  of  Parliament.  Let  it  not,  then, 
be  matter  of  wonder  that  these  poor  men,  who 
were  the  immediate  victims  of  this  injustice,  and 
who  saw  their  brethren  expelled  from  their 
country  by  an  unprecedented  and  questionable 
judgment,  diould  feel  like  men  on  the  subject, 
and  express  themselves  as  they  felt. 

Gentlemen,  amid  the  various  distresses  and  em- 
barrasamenu  which  attend  my  pres- 
uLi^  ent  aituation,  it  is  a  giett  oonsolation 
SlS^M  that  I  have  maiked,  from  the  bogin- 
ning,  your  vigilant  attention  and  your 
oapnoty  to  nnderatand ;  it  ia,  therefore,  with  the 


utmost  conAdence  that  I  ask  yoa  a  few  plain 
questions,  arising  out  of  the  whole  of  thc^ 
Scotch  proceedings.  In  the  first  place,  then,  do 
yoa  believe  it  to  he  poaaible  that,  if  theMe  men 
had  really  prqjected  Uie  oonventioa  as  a  tmitor. 
ous  usurpation  of  the  authorities  of  Parliament, 
they  would  have  invited  the  Friends  of  tbe  Peo- 
ple, In  Frith  Street,  to  asaiit  Utem,'  when  they 
knew  that  this  society  was  determined  not  lo 
seek  the  reform  of  the  Constitotioo  but  by  means 
that  were  constitutional,  and  from  whom  ibey 
could  neither  hope  for  support  nor  cooeealnient 
of  evil  purposes  ?  I  ask  you,  next,  if  their  ob- 
jects had  been  traitorous,  would  they  have  given 
them,  without  disguise  or  color,  to  the  public  and 
to  the  government  in  every  common  newspaper? 
And  yet  it  is  so  far  from  being  a  charge  against 
them  that  they  concealed  their  objects  by  hy- 
pocrisy or  guarded  conduct,  that  I  have  been 
driven  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  complaint 
against  them,  for  unnecessary  inflammaticm  and 
exaggeration.  I  ask  you,  further,  whether,  if 
the  proceedings  thus  published  and  exaggerated 
had  appeared  to  government,  who  knew  every 
thing  belonipng  to  them,  in  tbe  light  they  rep. 
resent  them  to  yon  to-day,  th^  could  possibly 
have  slept  over  them  with  such  oomidete  indif- 
ference and  silenoe?  Tar  it  is  Botorioos  that 
after  this  convention  had  been  held  at  Edin- 
bui^h }  after,  in  short,  every  thing  had  been  said, 
written,  and  transacted,  on  which  I  am  now  com- 
menting, and  after  Mr.  Faine's  boc^  had  been 
for  above  a  year  in  universal  circulation — ay, 
up  to  the  very  day  when  Mr.  Grey  gave  notice, 
in  the  House  (rf*  Commons,  of  the  intention  of  the 
Friends  of  tbe  People  for  a  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment, there  was  not  even  a  single  indictment  oa 
the  file  for  a  misdemeanor ;  but,  from  that  mo- 
ment, when  it  was  seen  that  the  cause  was  not 
beat  down  or  abandoned,  the  Proclamation  made 
its  appearance,  and  all  the  proceedings  that  fol- 
lowed had  their  birth.  I  ask  yon,  lastly,  gentle- 
men, whether  it  be  in  human  nature,  that  m  few 
unprotected  men,  coosctoos,  in  their  own  minds, 
that  they  had  been  engaged  and  detected  in  a 
detesiaUe  rri>dUoa  to  out  off  the  King,  lo  de- 
stroy the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  sub- 
vert the  whole  fobrie  of  tbe  government,  should 
turn  round  upon  their  country,  whose  ruin  they 
had  projected,  and  whose  most  obvious  justice 
attached  on  them,  complaining,  forsooth,  that 
their  delegates,  taken  by  magistrates  in  the  very 
act  of  high  treason,  had  been  harshly  and  ille- 
gally intermpted  in  a  meritorious  proceeding? 
The  history  of  mankind  never  furnished  an  in- 
stance, nor  ever  will,  of  such  extravagant,  -pn- 
posterous,  and  unnatnral  conduct !  No,  no,  gen- 
tlemen. All  their  hot  blood  was  owing  to  their 
firm  persuasion,  dictated  by  conscious  innocence, 
that  the  conduct  of  their  delegates  had  been  le- 
gal, and  might  be  vindicated  against  the  magis- 
tratea  who  obstructed  them.  In  that  they  might 
be  mistaken ;  I  am  not  arguing  that  punt  at 
present.  If  they  me  hereafter  indieteidl  for  a 
misdemeanor,  and  I  am  oonnael  in  that  oaose,  I 
will  then  tell  yoo  what  I  think  of  it.  Sufficient 
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nnto  the  day  is  the  good  at  evil  thaieof.  It  ii 
snffieient  for  the  present  one,  that  the  legalitf  or 
Ulagalitjr  of  the  business  has  no  relatioa  to  the 
orime  that  it  is  imputed  to  the  prisoner. 

The  next  matter  that  is  alleged  agunst  the 
I*.)  Tha  w—d-  aathors  ofthe  Scotch  Convention,  and 
wF^li^lj*'  ****  societies  which  supported  it,  is 
Ssa  ncMte  hsviDg  Sent  addresses  of  friend- 

ship to  the  Convention  of  France. 
These  addresses  are  oonsidered  to  be  a  decisive 
proof  of  republican  combin&tion,  veiling  cloeely 
in  themselves  upon  an  overt  act  of  treason.  Gen- 
tlemen^  if  the  dates  of  these  addresses  are  attend- 
ed to,  which  come  no  lower  down  than  Novem- 
ber, 1792,  we  have  only  to  lament  that  they  were 
bat  the  sots  of  private  sotyeots,  and  that  they 
were  not  aanetioned      the  state  UseK.  The 

Fnne*  wu  BttioD,  oboot  tl»t  period,  tin- 

tii<i|>tp«G«  der  their  new  ConBtttndon,  or  under 
"  their  new  aaarohy— call  it  wluoh  yow 

will— were,  neverthdess,  most  anxiously  drair* 

oua  of  maintaining  peace  with  this  oountry.  Bnt 
the  King  was  advised  to  withdraw  his  embassa- 
dor from  France,  opon  the  approaching  oatastro- 
phe  of  its  most  aofortnttate  Prinee— an  event 
which,  however  to  be  deplored,  was  no  justifia- 
ble cause  of  oQense  to  Great  Britain.  France 
desired  nothing  but  the  regeueration  of  her  own 
government ;  and  if  she  mistook  the  road  to  her 
prosperity,  what  was  that  to  us  ?  Bnt  it  was 
alleged  against  her  io  Parliament,  that  she  had 
introdaced  spies  among  us,  wid  held  correspond- 
ence with  disaffected  persons,  for  the  destructioo 
of  our  Constitation.  This  was  the  charge  of  our 
minister,  and  it  was,  therefore,  eCHuidered  just  and 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of  die  country,  to  hohl 
France  at  arm's  length,'  and  to  avoid  tl|e  very 
contagion  of  contact  widi  her  at  the  risk  of  war. 
But,  gentlemen,  ibis  charge  against  France  was 
thought  by  many  to  be  sapported  by  nc  better 
proofs  than  those  against  the  prisoner.  In  the 
public  correspondence  of  the  embassador  from 
the  French  King,  and  upon  bis  death,  as  minis- 
ter from  the  Convention,  with  his  Majesty's  Sec- 
retary  of  State,  dooaments  which  He  upon  the 
table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  may 
be  made  evidence  in  the  cause,  the  executive 
council  repelled  with  indignation  all  the  imputa- 
tions, which  to  thb  very  hour  are  held  out  as  the 
▼indications  of  quarrel.  "  If  there  be  sach  per- 
sons in  England,"  says  Monsieur  ChauveUn,  "  has 
not  England  laws  to  punish  them  ?  France  dis- 
avows them  —  such  men  are  not  Frenchmen." 
The  same  correspondence  conveys  the  most  sol- 
emn assorances  (rf  friendship  down  to  the  very 
year  1792,  a  period  sabeeqoent  to  all  the  corre- 
spondence and  addresses  complained  of.  Wheth- 
er these  assunances  were  futbfal,  or  otherwise — 
'v^ther  it  would  have  been  pmdent  to  have  de- 
pended on  them,  or  otherwise — whether  the  war 
vtas  advisable  or  unadvisable,  are  questions  over 
which  we  have  no  jurisdiction.  I  only  desire  to 
bring  to  yonr  reoolleotion,  that  a  man  may  be  a 
friend  to  the  rights  of  humanity  and  to  the  im- 
prescriptible rights  of  social  man,  which  is  now 
a  term  of  derisimi  and  contempt — that  he  may 


fed  to  the  very  soul  for  a  nation  beset  fay  the 
sword  of  despots,  and  yet  be  a  lover  of  hb  ovn 

country  and  its  Constitution. 

Gentlemen,  the  same  celebrated  perscm,  of 
whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  Hr.Bnifcvpab- 
80  frequently,  is  the  best  and  bright-  ii^,/^^;;^^ 
est  illustration  of  this  truth.'  Mr.  r'"" 
Burke,  indeed,  went  a  great  deal  fur-  in»  fUmt 
ther  than  requires  to  be  pressed  into  '"^^ 
the  present  argument.  He  maintained  the  cause 
of  justice  and  of  truth  against  all  the  perverted 
antbority  and  rash  violence  of  his  country,  and 
expressed  the  feelings  of  a  Christian  and  a  pa- 
triot in  ^e  very  heat  of  the  American  war — 
boldty  holding  forth  our  victories  as  defeats,  and 
our  aooooesea  as  oalamtties  and  disgraces.  "It 
b  not  instatit)y,"aud  Mr.  Burke,  "that  I  can  be 
brought  to  rejoioe  when  I  hear  of  the  slaughter 
and  c^tivity  of  long  lists  of  those  names  which 
have  been  familiar  to  my  ears  from  my  in&ncy, 
and  to  rejcdee  that  they  have  fallen  under  the 
sword  of  strangers,  whose  barharoos  appellations 
I  scaroely  know  how  to  pronounce.  The  glory 
acquired  at  the  White  Plains  by  Colonel  Rhalle 
has  no  charms  for  me ;  and  I  fairly  acknowledge 
that  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  delight  in  finding 
Fort  Knyphanseo  in  the  heart  <tf  the  British  do- 
minions."" If  this  had  been  said  or  vrritten  by 
Mr.  Yorke  at  Sheffield,  or  by  any  other  member 
of  these  societies,  heated  with  wine  at  the  Globe 
Tavern,  it  would  have  been  trumpeted  forth  as 
decisive  evidence  a  rebellious  spirit,  rejoicing 
in  the  downlall  of  his  country.  Yet  the  great 
author,  from  whose  writings  I  have  borrowed, 
approved  himself  to  be  the  friend  ot4his  nation 
at  that  calamitous  crisiB,  and  had  it  pleased  God 
to  open  the  onderstandings  of  our  rulers,  his  wis- 
dom might  have  averted  the  sttMrms  diat  are  now 
thickening  aroDod  ns.  We  must  not,  therefore, 
be  too  severe  in  oar  atrictsres  opon  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  men  as  they  regard  such  mighty 
public  questions.  The  interests  a  nation  may 
often  be  one  thing,  and  the  interests  of  ila  gov- 
ernment another ;  but  the  intwests  of  those  who 
bold  government  for  the  hour  is  at  all  times  dif- 
ferent fi-om  either.  At  the  time  many  of  the 
papers  before  yon  were  circulated 
the  subject  of  the  war  with  France, 
many  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  j^j'i^^'''**''' 
this  kingdom  began  to  be  driven  by  tmwDHi^d*- 
our  situation  to  these  melancholy  re- 
flections.  Thousands  of  persona,  the  most  firmly 
attaohed  to  the  principles  of  cor  Constitution,  and 
who  never  were  members  of  any  of  Uiese  socie- 
ties, conndered,  and  still  consider.  Great  Britain 
as  the  aggressor  against  France.  Tb^  oooaid- 
ered,  and  stiD  consider,  that  she  had  a  right  to 

*T  See  Mr.  Barke'a  letter  to  the  Sheriff  of  Briatol. 
Colonel  Rhalle  wma  a  Hesilan  o£Bcer,  who  ditttn- 
guisbed  himself  at  die  battle  of  White  Plains,  in 
November,  1776.  A  few  days  after,  Genertl  Koyp- 
hanien,  a  GannBu  officer  in  the  British  service,  led 
the  way  to'  attacUng  Fort  Washington,  on  the  Hud- 
son, K  little  above  Kew  York ;  and  from  this  circom- 
■tance,  probably,  his  name  was  given  to  the  fort  by 
the  British  wbUs  it  remained  in  their  possessimi. 
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dwoM  a  gOTenHBeat  for  herself,  and  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  first  prinoiides  of  jnstioe,  and,  if 
possible,  still  more  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  oar 
own  free  Coostitation,  to  combine  with  despots 
for  ber  destruction.  And  who  knows  but  that 
the  external  pressure  upon  Franco  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  that  unheard-of  state  of  socie- 
ty which  we  oomplaiu  of?  Who  knows  wheth- 
er, driven  as  ^e  has  been  to  exertions  beyond  the 
ordinary  vigor  of  a  nation,  she  has  not  thus  gained 
that  unnatural  and  giant  strength  which  threat- 
ens the  withors  of  it  with  perdition  ?  These  are 
melanchdy  ooDsideratims,  but  they  may  leaBon- 
aUy  and,  at  all  eveots,  lawfully  be  entertained. 
We  owe  obedience  to  gorenuDent  in  onr  actions, 
but  surely  our  t^uiiooa  an  free. 

Geotlemen,  pnnQug  the  order  of  time,  we  are 
(s.]  PrapiMd  BiriTod  at  length  at  the  juxiposttum  to 
b^B*^""  hold  another  convention,  which,  with 
[lud.  supposed  SKpport  of  it  by  force,  are 

the  only  overt  acts  of  high  treason  chaiged  upon 
this  reoord.  For,  strange  as  it  may  ^ipear,  there 
is  no  charge  whatever  before  you  of  any  one  of 
tboie  acts  or  writings,  the  evidence  of  which  con- 
sumed so  many  days  in  reading,  and  which  has 
already  nearly  consumed  my  strength  in  only 
passing  them  in  review  before  you.  If  every 
line  and  letter  of  all  the  vrritings  I  have  been 
commenting  upon  were  admitted  to  be  traitorous 
machinations,  and  if  the  convention  in  Scotland 
was  an  open  rebellion,  it  is  conceded  to  be  for- 
eign to  the  present  puTpoU,mileas  as  such  cirim- 
imility  ia  them  might  show  the  tiwm  and  o^'icfs 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  iHko.  On  that  prin- 
cif^e  only  the  eoort  has  om  and  over  again  de- 
cided the  Bvideoeeofthem  to  be  admiBsible;  and 
cm  the  eame  prinmple  I  have  iUnitrated  them  in 
their  order  as  they  haf^wned,  that  I  might  lead 
the  imsoner  in  your  view  up  to  the  very  point 
and  moment  when  the  traasoi  is  supposed  to 
have  burst  forth  into  the  overt  act  for  which  be 
is  arraigned  before  yon. 

The  transaction  respecting  this  second  oonven- 
ui  tb  i™«oB  *'™'»  which  constitutes  the  principal, 
tciba  (ouni  hm,  or,  morc  properly,  the  only  overt  act 
*  in  the  indictment,  lies  in  the  narrow- 
est compass,  and  is  clouded  with  no  ambiguity.  I 
admit  freely  every  aot  which  is  imputed  to  the 
prisoner,  and  listen  not  so  much  with  fear  as  with 
cariosity  and  wonder  to  the  treason  sought  to  be 
connected  with  it. 

Yob  will  recollect,  that  the  first  motiMi  toward 
Hinir'i  kttar  holding  of  a  second  eomntioa 
iDifaaCaajtiu-  originated  ia  a  letter  to  the  prison- 
taDiisocMr.  ^  j.^^  ^  eountiy  correspmideat,  in 
which  the  legality  of  the  former  was  viodioated, 
and  its  dispersioD  lamented.  This  letter  waa 
answered  on  the  27th  of  March,  1794,  and  was 
read  to  yea  in  the  Crown's  evidence  in  these 
words: 

»  Murch  27. 17M. 
"CiTiZES, —  I  am  directed  by  the  London 
Corresponding  Society'  to  transmit  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  to  the  Society  for  Constitntional 
Information,  and  to  request  the  sentiments  of 
that  society  respecting  the  important  measures 


which'  the  pmeat  jmotorB  of  ollain  aeems  to 

require. 

"The  London  Correspondmg  S«»oiety  coneeivea 
that  the  momeut  is  arrived  when  a  full  and  ex- 
plicit declaration  is  necessary  from  all  the  friends 
of  freedom — whether  the  Ute  illegal  and  unheard* 
of  prosecations  and  sentences^  shall  determine  ci 
to  abandon  our  cause,  or  shall  excite  us  to  por- 
sne  a  radical  reform,  with  an  ardor  jH^ponkKied 
to  the  magnitude  <A  the  object,  and  widi  a  zeal 
as  distinguished  on  our  own  parts  as  the  treach- 
ery of  others  in  the  same  glorious  cause  is  noto- 
rious. The  Society  for  Constitatioiial  lafoma- 
lion  is,  therefore,  required  to  detetmiDe  wbatber 
or  no  they  will  ba  ready,  when  called  upon,  to 
act  in  conjnnetion  with  this  and  other  societies 
to  obtun  a  fair  representation  of  die  pef^ile — 
whether  they  eonoor  with  ns  ia  seeing  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  speedy  convention,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining,  in  a  constituticmal  and  legnl  metbud, 
a  redress  of  those  grievances  under  which  we  si 
present  labor,  and  which  can  only  be  eSectoal!? 
removed  by  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  ihe 
people  of  Great  Britain.  The  London  Com- 
sponding  Society  can  not  bnt  remind  their  friec  Js 
that  the  present  crisis  demands  all  the  jmiileacf, 
unanimity,  and  vigor,  that  may  or  can  be  exrn- 
ed  by  HEN  and  Bkitons  ;  nor  do  they  doubt  but 
that  manly  firmness  and  consistency  will  fioalij'. 
and  they  believe  shortly,  terminate  in  the  fall  ao> 
compUshment  of  all  their  wishes. 

"  I  am,  fellgw-eitixen, 

*'  (In  my  bnmblB  measare), 

"  A  &wid  to  the  rights  of  man, 

"  (Signed)  T.  Harst,  Stcrvtofy." 

They  then  resolve  that  there  is  no  sacuriry  for 
the  continuance  of  any  right  but  in  equali^  at 
lavt — not  in  equality  otpnrperty — the  ridicalcs! 
bngbear  by  which  yoa  are  to  be  frightened  ioia 
injustice ;  on  the  contrary,  throughout  every  pan 
of  the  proceedings,  and  most  emphatically  in  Mr. 
Yorke's  speech  (so  much  relied  on),  the  beaefi* 
ciol  suinrdinationt  of  society,  the  seooriof  cf 
proper^,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  landed  and 
commercial  interests,  are  held  fortli  as  the  very 
objects  to  be  attuned  by  the  reform  in  the  rep- 
resentation which  they  sought  for. 

In  examining  this  first  moving  toward  a  sec- 
ond convention,  the  first  thing  to  be  tii  iii|ii]Lir«'i 
considered  is,  what  reason  there  is,  ™*^™*' 
from  the  letter  I  have  just  read  to 
you,  or  from  any  thing  that  appears  fwrf^Msw 
to  have  led  to  it,  to  suppose  that  a 
diflerent  sort  of  convention  was  projected  froei 
that  [at  Edinburgh]  which  had  been  before  as- 
sembled and  dispersed.  The  letter  says,  anatier 
British  Convention,  and  it  describes  the  same  ob- 
jects as  the  first.  Compare  all  the  pupen  for 
the  calling  this  second  convention  with  those  for 
assembling  the  first,  and  you  will  find  no  difier- 
ence,  except  that  they  mixed  with  them  extn. 
neous  and  libelous  matter  arisiBg  obvionsly  (ram 
the  irritation  produced  by  the  sailing  of  the  trans- 
ports with  their  brethran  oondemned  to  exile. 

*■  Those  of  Hnir  aad  ottem,  awHianed  abeva. 
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IN  BEHALF 


OF  HARDY. 


These  papers  hare  already  been  considered,  and 
separated,  as  tbej  ought  to  be,  from  the  charge. 

I  vill  now  lay  before  you  all  the  renuuiuDg 
g^^f^,^^  ^  operations  of  this  formidable  consinr- 
i«wn  tbg  two  Aqy,  up  to  tho  prisoner's  imprisonment 
'^"^  in  the  Tower.  Mr.  Hardy  having  re- 
ceived the  letter  just  adverted  to  regarding  a 
second  convention,  the  Corresponding  Society 
vrote  the  letter  of  the  27tb  of  March,  and  which 
was  fonnd  in  bis  handwriting,  and  u  published 
in  the  first  Report,  page  11.  This  letter,  in- 
closing the  resolulioRS  they  had  come  to  apon  the 
subject,  was  considered  by  the  Constitutional  So- 
otety  on  the  next  day,  the  28th  of  March,  the 
ordinary  day  for  their  meeting,  when  they  tent 
■n  answer  to  the  Corresponding  Society,  inform- 
ing them  that  they  had  received  their 
cation — that  they  heartily  oonomred  with  them 
in  the  otgects  they  had  in  view,  and  invited  them 
to  send  a  delegation  of  their  members  to  confer 
with  them  on  the  subject. 

Now  what  were  the  objects  they  concurred  in, 
xiaot^acuof  <uid  wbat  was  to  be  the  subject  of 
tWuMubnm  conference  between  the  societies  by 
their  delegates  7  Look  at  the  letter,  which  dis- 
tinctly expresses  its  objects  and  the  means  by 
which  they  sought  to  effect  them.  Had  these 
poor  men  (too  numerons  to  meet  all  together, 
and  therefore  renewing  the  cause  of  parliament- 
ary reform  by  delegation  from  the  societies)  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  involving  them- 
selves in  the  pains  of  treason,  and  that  tbey  were 
compassing  the  King's  death,  when  tbey  were 
redeeming  (as  they  thought)  his  audiority  from 
probable  downfiiU  and  Toln  f  Had  treason  been 
imputed  to  the  delegates  before?  Had  the  im- 
agining the  death  of  the  King  ever  been  aus- 
pected  by  any  body  7  Or,  when  they  were  pros- 
eeuted  for  nlisdemeanors,  was  the  prosecution 
considered  as  an  indulgence  conferred  upon  men 
vrtiose  Ii\'es  had  been  forfeited  ?  And  is  it  to  be 
endured,  then,  in  this  free  land — made  free,  too, 
by  the  virtue  of  onr  forefathers,  who  placed  the 
King  upon  bis  throne  to  maintain  this  freedom — 
that  forty  or  Bfty  thousand  people,  in  the  difler- 
ent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  assembling  in  their  lit- 
tle societies  to  spread  useful  knowledge,  and  to 
diffose  the  principles  of  liberty — which  the  more 
widely  they  are  spread,  the  snrer  is  the  condition 
of  onr  free  government — are  in  a  moment,  with- 
out warning,  without  any  law  or  i^inciple  to 
wanant  it,  and  without  precedent  or  example,  to 
be  branded  as  traitors,  and  to  be  decimated  as 
victims  for  punishment  I  The  Conatttntional  So- 
ciety having  answered  the  letter  of  the  37th  of 
March,  in  the  mannw  I  stated  to  yon,  oommit- 
tees  from  each  of  the  two  someties  were  appobt- 
od  to  confer  together.  The  Constitutional  So- 
ciety appointed  Mr.  Jotcc,  Mr.  Kidd,  Mr.  War- 
die,  and  Mr.  Holcroft,'  all  indicted ;  and  Mr. 
Sharpe,  the  celebrated  engraver,  not  indicted, 
bat  examined  as  a  witness  by  the  Crown.  Five 
were  appointed  by  the  Corresponding  Society  to 
meet  these  gentlemen ;  namely,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Thelwall,  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  all  in- 
dicted, and  Mr.  Lovatt,  against  whom  the  bill 


was  thrown  oot.  These  gentlemen  met  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Thelwall,  on  the  11th  of  April, 
1794,  and  there  published  the  resolutions  already 
commented  on,  in  conformity  with  the  general 
objects  of  the  two  societies,  expressed  in  the  let- 
ter of  the  27th  of  March,  and  agreed  to  continue 
to  meet  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  for  further 
conference  on  the  subject.  The  first  Monday 
was  the  !4th  of  April,  of  which  we  DiffioaHyor 
have  heard  so  much,  and  no  meeting  bnii(in(it«booi. 
was  held  on  that  day.  The  first  Thursday  was 
the  17th  of  April,  bnt  there  was  no  meeting ;  the 
21st  of  April  was  the  second  Monday,  but  there 
was  still  no  meeting ;  the  24th  of  April  was  the 
seeond  Thursday,  viiien  the  five  of  the  Corre- 
sponding Society  attended,  bnt,  nobody  coming 
to  meet  them  frrnn  the  other,  nothing,  of  course, 
was  transacted.  On  Monday,  the  28th  of  April, 
three  weeJta  after  their  fint  appointment,  this 
bloody  and  impatient  band  of  coo^rators,  see- 
ing that  a  Convention  Bill  was  in  pngeotion,  and 
that  Hessians  were  landing  on  our  coasts,  at  last 
assembled  themselves ;  and  now  we  come  to  the 
point  of  action."  Gentlemen,  they  met}  tbey 
shook  hands  with  each  odier;  they  ^^^^^ 
talked  over  the  news  and  the  plea^nres 
of  the  day  j  they  wished  one  another  a  good  even- 
ing, and  retired  to  their  homes :  it  is  in  vain  to 
hide  it,  they  certainly  did  all  these  things.  The 
same  alarming  scene  was  repeated  on  the  three 
following  days  of  meeting,  and  on  Monday,  May 
the  12th,  wonld,  bnt  for  the  vigilance  of  govern- 
ment, have  probably  again  taken  place ;  bnt  on 
that  day  Mr.  Hardy  was  arrested,  his  papers 
seized,  and  the  oonsinracy  which  pwraded  ttua 
devoted  eaantiy  was  dragged  into  the  fine  of 
day.  To  be  serioos,  gentlemen,  yoa  have  liter- 
ally the  whole  of  it  before  yoo  in  the  meetings  I 
have  just  stated  ;  in  which  yoo  find  ten  gentle- 
men, appointed  by  two  peaceable  societies,  em- 
versing  upon  the  subject  of  a  constitotioMl  re- 
form in  Parliament,  publishing  the  result  of  their 
deliberations,  wittmut  any  other  arms  than  one 
supper-knife ;  which,  when  I  come  to  the  subject 
of  arms,  I  will  in  form  lay  before  you.  Yet  for 
this,  and  for  this  alone,  you  are  asked  to  devote 
the  prisoner  before  you,  and  his  unfortunate  as- 
sociates, to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  death ;  and 
not  to  death  alone,  but  to  the  eternal  stigma  and 
infamy  of  having  conceived  the  detestable  and 
horrible  design  of  dissolving  the  government  of 

»*  A  body  of  Hesaiao  troops  were  landed  on  the 
Isle  of  Wi(^t,  from  Qonuany,  in  1794,  in  readiness 
for  a  projecteil  expedition  against  France.  The  Op- 
position insisted  that  such  ui  introdaction  of  foreign 
tniops.  without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  was  ille- 
gal ;  bat  the  notions  declaratory  of  the  illegality  of 
the  [Moceedings  were  negatived,  and  Mr.  Pitt  refosed 
to  coootenancfl  a  Bill  of  Indemnity.  This,  thougb 
wall  intmded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  was  an  oafortanite  meoa- 
ore.  Uuy  considered  it  ai  designed  to  put  down 
free  discussion  by  finoe.  Hie  great  evil  was,  that 
it  gave  an  opening  for  rssh  men  to  mislead  tbe  peo- 
ple, and  represent  these  troops  ss  called  ia  to  en- 
■Isve  them.  There  is  reason  to  believe  tbat  titis 
was  one  main  reason  why  some  were  indneed  to 
prepare  pikes  and  other  weapons. 
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their  country,  and  or  striking  at  the  life  oT  their 
Sovereign,  who  bad  never  given  ofleme  to  them, 
nor  to  any  ot  bis  subjects. 

Gentlemen,  as  a  coos|Mrtef  of  tUa  IbrmidaUe 
Haam-nor  exteosiofl,  which  bad  no  less  for  its 
^i;;;,^''*  ot^ect  than  the  sudden  annibilaticm 
«aakpi>».  of  k11  the  existing  authorities  of  the 
oonnlry,  and  of  ever;  thing  that  sapported  then, 
could  not  be  even  gravely  stated  to  have  an  ex- 
istence, without  cootemplatioD  of  force  to  give  it 
effect,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  impress 
upon  the  public  mind,  and  to  establish  by  formal 
evidence  upon  the  present  occasion,  that  such  a 
force  was  actually  in  preparation.  This  mopt 
important  and  indispensable  part  of  the  cause 
was  attended  with  insurmountable  difficulties, 
not  only  from  its  being  unfounded  lo  fact,  but 
because  it  had  been  expressly  negatived  by  the 
whole  conduct  of  government.  For,  althongb  the 
motions  of  all  these  societies  had  been  watched 
for  two  years  together-— though  spies  bad  regu- 
larly attended,  and  collected  regular  journals  of 
their  proceedings,  yet  when  the  first  report  was 
finished,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended 
upon  the  rooodation  of  tba  facts  contained  ui  it, 
there  was  not  to  be  found,  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other,  even  the  insinoatim  of  arms.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  circumstance  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  all  the  thinbiag,  dispassionate  part 
of  the  pablic,  and  that  the  materials  of  the  first 
report  were  thought  to  furnish  but  a  slender  ar- 
gument to  support  such  a  total  eclipse  of  liberty. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  discovery  of  a  pike,  in 
the  interval  between  the  two  reports,  should  have 
been  highly  estimated.  I  mean  no  refleotions 
upon  government,  and  only  stato  the  matter  as  a 
man  of  great  wit  very  publicly  reported  it.  He 
said  that  the  discoverer,  when  be  first  beheld  the 
long-looked -for  pike,  was  transported  beyond  him- 
self with  enthusiasm  and  delight,  and  that  he  hung 
over  tho  nisty  instrument  with  all  the  raptures 
ci  a  fond  mother,  who  embrftces  her  first-born 
infant,  "and  thanks  her  God  fix-  all  h«-  travail 
past." 

In  Qonseqnenee  of  this  discovery,  whoever 
(a)  Pnpua-  migbt  have  the  merit  of  it,  and  vhat- 
vto«£rul^  ever  the  discoverer  might  have  felt 
giiMd  !•■  apon  it,  persons  were  sent  by  govern- 
ment (and  properly  sent)  into  all  cor- 
ners of  tbe  kingdom,  to  investigate  the  extent 
the  mischief.  The  fruit  of  this  inquiry  has  been 
laid  before  yon,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  snm  up 
the  evidence  which  you  have  had  upon  the  sub- 
ject, not  by  parts,  or  by  general  observations,  but 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  court  itself  must  sum 
it  op  to  you,  when  it  lays  tbe  whole  body  of  the 
proof  with  fidelity  before  you.  Notwithstanding 
all  tbe  dechimations  upon  French  anarchy,  I  think 
I  may  safely  assert  that  it  has  been  distinctly 
proved  by  the  evidence  that  tbe  Sheffield  people 
were  Ibr  universal  representation  in  a  British 
House  of  Commons.  This  appears  to  have  been 
tbe  general  sentiment,  with  the  exception  of  one 
witness,  whose  testimony  makes  the  truth  and 
ivna-JIdfaoftheneattmenls  far  more  striking:  the 
witness  I  allude  to  (George  Wfddison),  whose  ev- 


idence I  shall  stale  in  its  place,  seems  to  be  a. 
plain,  blunt,  honest  man,  and,  by-the-by,  which 
must  never  be  forgotten  of  any  of  them,  tbe 
Crown's  witness.  I  am  iMt  interested  in  the 
veracity  of  any  of  them  ;  for  (wliat  I  have  fre- 
quently remarked)  tbe  Crown  must  tain  them 
for  better  for  worse :  it  must  auppnt  mu^  wit- 
ness, and  the  whde  body  of  its  evidence  thniagb- 
<Hit.  If  you  do  not  believe  the  wbcde  of  what  is 
proved  by  a  witness,  what  confidence  can  yoa 
have  in  part  of  it,  or  what  part  can  yoa  seletA  to 
confide  in  7  If  yoa  are  deceived  in  part,  who 
shall  measure  the  boundaries  of  Ute  deception  f 
This  man  says  he  was  at  first  for  universal  snf> 
frage — Mr.  Yorke  had  persuaded  him,  from  all 
the  books,  that  it  was  tbe  best — but  that  he  aft- 
erward saw  reason  to  think  otherwise,  and  was 
not  for  going  the  length  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond ;  but  that  all  the  other  Sheffield  peo|4e 
were  for  the  Duke's  plan — a  fact  oonfirmed  by 
the  cross-examination  of  every  one  erf"  tbe  wit- 
nesses. You  have,  therefore,  positively  and  dis- 
tinctly, upon  the  universal  authority  of  the  evi- 
dence of  tbe  Crown,  the  people  of  Sheffield,  who 
are  charged  as  at  the  h(nd  of  a  repabUcan  eon- 
spiracy,  proved  to  be  assooiated  oo  the  veiy  prin- 
ciples  which,  at  difierent  times,  have  diatingnish- 
ed  the  most  eminent  persons  in  this  kingdom; 
and  tbe  charge  made  upon  tbem,  with  re^rd  to 
arms,  is  oleved  iq>  by  tbe  same  universal  testi- 
mony. 

You  recollect  that,  at  a  meetii^  beU  upon  the 
CasUe-hill,  there  were  two  parties  in  nimm  r>i  gi 
the  country ;  and  it  is  material  to  at-  ^rrmitom  ti 
tend  to  what  these  two  parties  were.  '^'^ 
In  consequence  of  the  King's  proclamation,™  a 
great  number  of  honorable,  zealous  persons,  who 
had  been  led  by  a  thousand  artifices  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  just  cause  of  alarm  in  tbe  cood- 
Try,  took  very  extraordinary  steps  for  support  of 
tb<e  magistracy.  The  publicans  weire  directed 
not  to  entertain  pemcns  who  were  frieodly  to  a 
reform  of  Parliament ;  and  aUnna  of  change  and 
o[  revolution  pervaded  the  eoantiy,  wh^  be- 
came greater  and  greater  as  our  ears  were 
hoarly  aasuled  with  the  soooeasive  ealamities 
of  France.  Others  saw  Aings  in  ao  apposite 
light,  and  considered  that  these  oafauoitiea  were 
made  the  pretext  for  extinguishing  BriUah  lib- 
erty. Heart-burnings  arose  between  tbe  two 
parties ;  and  some — I  am  afraid  a  great  many — 
wickedly  or  ignorantly  interposed  in  a  quarrel 
which  zeal  bed  begun.  The  societies  were  dis- 
turbed in  their  meetings,  and  even  tbe  private 
dwellings  of  many  of  their  members  were  ille- 
gally violated.  It  appears  by  tbe  very  evidence 
to  tbe  Crown,  by  which  tbe  cause  most  stand  or 
fall,  that  many  of  the  friends  of  refrnm  were  dai- 
ly insulted,  their  houses  threatened  to  be  polled 

This  proclamation  was  issued  on  tbe  Slst  of 
May,  1799,  and  was  directed  agaiust  seditioas  meet- 
ing, and  publications.  In  sapport  of  this  proclama- 
tiou,  aasociatioBf  were  formed  io  many  pieces  to 
sustain  the  govemmeo^  and  the  msgiMrmtes  took 
very  striuirent  measures,  which  were  in  aome  in- 
sunces  hasty  and  irritating 
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down,  sod  their  peaoeabla  meetings  beset  by  pre- 
tended magistrates,  witboat  the  process  of  the 
law.  These  proceedings  naturally  suggested  the 
propriety  of  having  arms  for  self-defense,  the  first 
aikd  most  udquestionable  privilege  o{  man,  in  or 
oat  socie^,  and  expressly  provided  tor  by  the 
very  letter  of  English  law.  It  was  ingenionsly 
put  by  the  learned  counsel,  in  the  examination 
of  a  witness,  that  it  was  complained  of  among 
them  that  very  little  was  sufficient  to  obtain  a 
warrant  from  some  magistrates,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  was  as  well  to  be  provided  for  those  who 
might  have  warrants  as  for  thoee  who  had  none. 
Gentlemen,  I  am  too  much  exhausted  to  pursue 
or  argue  such  a  difference,  eren  if  it  existed  upon 
the  evidenoe.  If  the  aooieties  in  question  (how* 
ever  mistakenly)  considered  tbeir  meetings  to  be 
legal,  aiid.the  warrants  to  distarb  them  to  be  he- 
ywid.  the  anthori^  of  the  nutgistntte  to  gr«nt, 
they  had  a  right,  at  the  peril  the  legal  e«Be- 
qoenoes,  to  Mand  upon  their  defense ;  and  it  is 
no  transgressttH)  of  the  law,  mnch  less  high  trea- 
son against  the  King,  to  re»8t  his  officers  when 
they  pass  the  bounds  of  their  authority.  So  mnch 
for  the  general  evidence  of  arms ;  and  the  Qnt 
LMtot  rram  and  last  time  that  even  die  name  of 
pcwDc  u!'hu-  the  prisoner  is  connected  with  the 
S??(^pT»  «  subject,  is  by  a  letter  he  received  from 
LoDdou.  a  person  of  the  name  of  Davison.  I 
am  anxions  that  this  part  of  the  ease  should  be 
distinctly  understood,  and  I  will,  therefore,  bring 
back  this  letter  to  your  attention.  The  letter  is 
as  follows :. 

"  Fellow-citiziit, — ^The  barefaced  aristoc- 
racy of  the  present  administration  has  made  it 
necessary  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  act  on 
the  defensive,  against  any  attack  they  may  com- 
mand tbeir  newly-armed  minions  to  make  upon 
ns.  -A  plan  has  been  bit  upon,  and,  if  encour- 
aged stifficiently,  will,  no  donbt,  have  the  effect 
of  fumifthing  a  quantity  of  pikes  to  the  patriots, 
great  enough  to  make  them  formidable.  The 
blades  are  made  of  steel,  tempered  and  polished 
after  an  approved  form.  They  may  be  fixed  into 
any  shafts  (but  ones  are  recommended)  of  the 
girt  of  the  accompanying  hoops  at  the  top  end, 
and  about  an  inch  more  at  the  bottom. 

"The  blades  and  hoops  (more  than  which  can 
not  properly  be  sent  to  any  great  distance)  will 
be  charged  one  shilling.  Money  to  be  sent  with 
the  orders. 

"As  the  institntion  is  in  its  tnluicy,  immedi- 
ate encouragement  it  necessary. 

*'  Orders  may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
l^ffield  ConstitDtional  Society.    [Struck  out.] 

"  RiCHABD  DaTISOK. 

••SbeOeM,  April  91,  ITM." 

Gmtlemen,  you  must  reoelleot  (for  if  it  should 

rapiriotha  difference)  that  Davison  directs  the 
answer  to  this  letter  to  be  sent  to  Rob- 
ert Moody  at  Sheffield,  to  prevent  post-office  sus- 
picion ;  and  that  he  also  incloses  in  it  a  similar 
one  which  Mr.  Hardy  was  to  forward  to  Nor- 
aioh,  in  order  that  the  society  at  that  place 
Baa 


might  provide  jukes  for  themselves,  in  the  same 
manner  that  Davison  was  recommendmg,  throu^ 
Hardy,  to  the  people  of  London.  Now  what  taU 
lowed  upon  the  prisoner's  reoeiviDg  this  letter  ? 
It  is  in  evidenoe  by  this  very  Moody,  to  whom 
the  answer  was  to  be  sent,  and  who  was  examined 
as  a  witness  by  the  Crown,  that  he  nevtr  received 
any  anataer  to  the  letter  y  and,  although  there  was 
a  liuiversal  seizure  of  papers,  no  such  letter,  nor 
any  other,  appesjred  to  have  been  written.  And, 
what  is  more,  the  letter  to  Norwich,  from  Davi- 
soa,  inolosed  in  his  letter  to  Hardy,  imu  never  for- 
varded,  but  was  found  in  his  custody  when  he 
was  arrested,  three  weeks  afterward,  folded  up  in 
the  other,  and  unopened,  as  he  received  it.  Good 
God  I  what  is  become  of  the  humane  sanotoaiy 
of  English  justice  f  Where  is  the  aense  and 
meaning  U  die  term  provabUf  in  the  statnte  of 
King  Edward,  if  sa6ti  evidepoe  nan  be  xeenved 
against  an  English  subject  on  a  trial  for  his  life  ? 
If  a  man  writes  a  letter  to  me  about  pikes,  or 
about  any  thing  else,  can  I  help  it?  And  is  it 
evidence  (except  to  acquit  me  of  sospicioa)  when 
it  appears  that  nothing  is  done  npoo  it  ?  Mr. 
Ha^y  never  before  corresponded  with  Davison 
— he  never  desired  him  to  write  to  him — how, 
indeed,  could  he  desira  him,  when  his  very  exist- 
ence was  unknown  to  him  ?  He  never  returned 
an  answer — he  never  forwarded  the  inclosed  to 
Norwich ;  he  never  even  commnnioated  the  letter 
itself  to  his  own  society,  although  he  was  its  sec- 
retary, which  showed  he  considered  it  as  the  nn- 
anthorized  officious  correspondence  of  a  private 
man ;  he  never  acted  upon  it  at  all,  nor  appears  to 
have  regarded  it  as  dangerous  or  important,  since 
he  neither  destroyed  nor  concealed  it  I  Gentle- 
men, I  deolara  I  hardly  know  in  what  language  to 
express  my  astooiabment,  that  the  Crown  can  ask 
you  to  shed  the  Uooditf  the  man  at  the  bar  upon 
such  fbundatiom.  Yet  Urn  is  the  vfade  of  the 
written  evidenae  oonoeniiDg  BniU4  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  plot  rests  for  its  foundation  upon 
the  parole  evidence,  the  whole  of  which  I  shall 
pursue  witti  preoisitm,  and  not  suffer  a  link  of  the 
chain  to  pass  unexamined. 

William  Carnage  was  the  first  witness.  He 
swore  that  the  Sheffield  societies  vrere  whnwwh 
frequently  insulted,  and  threatened  to  mpmi  »■  ib* 
be  dispersed;  so  that  the  people  in  ot^U^ 
general  thought  it  necessary  to  defend  '^""H*- 
themselves  against  illegal  attacks.  The  justices 
having  officiously  intruded  themselves  into  ibeir 
peaceable  and  legal  meetings,  they  thought  they 
had  a  right  to  be  armed  ;  but  they  did  not  claim 
this  right  under  the  law  of  nature,  or  by  theories 
of  government,  bnt  as  Enoun  sdbjioti,  under 
the  government  of  EKOLAitn ;  for  they  say  in 
their  paper,  which  has  been  read  by  the  Crown 
that  woaM  oondemn  them,  that  they  were  en- 
titled by  the  "  Bill  of  RtoHTs"  to  be  armed. 
Gentlemen,  they  state  their  title  troly.  The  pre- 
amble of  that  statute  enumerates  lha  ofienses  of 
King  James  the  Second-}  among  the  chief  of 
which  was  his  causing  his  subjects  to  be  dis- 
armed, and  then  our  ancestors  claim  this  viola- 
ted right  as  their  indofearible  inberitance.  Let 
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w,  therelbi«,  be  oulioiu  bow  we  nuh  to  tb« 
sonolusion  that  men  are  plotting  treaaoo  against 
the  King,  beoaosa  they  ar«  aMarting  a  right,  tfae 
violation  of  vhich  has  been  adjudged  ogainat  a 
King  to  bo  treason  against  the  people.  And  let 
IIS  not  suppose  ^at  English  sabjeots  are  a  ban- 
ditti, for  preparing  to  defend  thsb  legal  liberties 
with  pikes,  because  {Hkes  may  have  been  acci- 
dentally employed  in  another  ooantry  to  destroy 
both  liber^  imd  law.  Carnage  nys  he  was 
spoken  to  by  this  Davison  about  three  dosen  of 
pikes.  What  then  ?  He  is  the  Crown's  witness, 
whom  they  (^er  to  you  as  the  witness  of  truth  j 
■od  lie  slwrted  with  Iwrror  at  the  idea  of  TkleDoe, 
aod  tpaka  vttb  visible  levereitce  Ua  the  King  : 
Mjing,  God  fiM-bid  that  -he  shoold  toooh  him ; 
bnl  he,  iwTsrtheless,  had  a  pike  for  himselt  In- 
deed, the  manliBBSB  with  which  he  avowed  it 
gave  an  additional  straogth  to  his  evidence.  "No 
doubt,"  says  "  I  had  a  pike,  but  I  would  not 
have  remained  ao  boor  a  member  of  the  society, 
if  I  had  heard  a  syllable  that  it  was  in  the  «»• 
tempJatioD  of  any  body  to  empl<^  pikes  cr  any 
other  arms  against  the  King  or  the  govenunent. 
We  meant  to  petiticn  Parliament,  through  the 
means  of  tfae  Convention  of  Edinburgh,  thinking 
that  the  House  of  Cuommia  would  listen  to  this 
expression  of  the  general  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple i  for  it  had  been  thrown  out,  he  said,  in  Par- 
liament, Utat  the  people  did  not  desire  it  them- 
selves." 

Mr.  Broomhead,  whose  evidence  I  have  al- 
BMonbnd.  commented  upon,  a  sedate,  plain, 
sensible  man,  spoke  also  of  his  afieotion 
to  the  govenunent,  and  jof  the  insults  and  tbreau 
which  had  been  o^red  to  the  people  of  Sheffield. 
He  says,  "  1  heard  of  aims  oa  the  Castle-hill,  but 
it  is  fit  this  should  be  distinctly  explained.  A 
wioked  hand-lttU,  to  provolm  and  terrify  the  mul- 
titode,  had  been  thrown  about  the  town  in  the 
night,  which  caused  agitation  in  the  minds  of  the 
people ;  and  it  was  then  spoken  of  as  being  the 
right  of  every  individual  to  have  arms  for  defense ; 
hut  there  was  no  idea  ever  started  cS  resisting, 
much  less  of  attacking  the  government.  I  nev- 
er heard  of  such  a  thing.  1  fear  God,"  said  the 
witness,  "  and  honor  the  King ;  and  wonld  not 
have  consented  to  send  a  delegate  to  Edinburgh 
but  fw  peaceable  and  legal  purposes." 

The  next  evidence  upon  the  subject  of  anns 
^jj^  is  what  is  proved  by  Widdison,  to  which 
I  beg  your  particular  attention,  because, 
I  there  be  any  reliance  upon  his  testimony,  it  puts 
an  end  to  every  criminal  impotatioa  upon  Davi- 
joa,  through  whom,  in  the  strange  manner  al- 
•miy  obaerved  iqion.  Hardy  could  alone  be  crim- 
KBted.  This  man,  Widdison,  who  was  both  a 
lamer  and  a  hair-dresser,  and  who  dressed  Davi- 
kd's  hair,  and  -was  hi*  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, gives  you  an  account  of  their  most  eonfi- 
dential  conversations  npon  the  sntject  of  the 
pikes,  vrfaen  it  is  impossible  that  tbey  could  be 
imposii^  npon  one  another  I  He  declares  upon 
his  solemn  oath  that  Davison,  without  even  the 
knowledge  or  authority  of  the  Sheffield  society, 
thinking  that  the  same  insolta  might  be  oOered  to 


the  London  societies,  wrote  the  letter  to  Handy, 
"of  hit  ow»  ktadf"  as  the  witness  expressed  it, 
and  that  he,  WiddisMi,  made  the  |Mke-shafts,  to 
the  number  of  a  dotea  and  a  half.  Davisoo,  he 
said,  was  his  customer.  He  told  him  that  peo- 
ple began  to  think  themselves  in  danger,  and  be 
therefore  made  the  handles  of  the  pikce  for  sale, 
to  the  number  of  a  dozen  and  a  hal^  and  one  like- 
wise for  himself  without  conceiving  that  he  of- 
fended against  any  law.  "  I  love  the  King, "  said 
Widdison,  "as  much  as  any  man,  and  all  that 
I  associated  with  did  the  same.  I  would  Dot 
have  stayed  with  them  if  tbey  bad  j>ot.  Mr. 
Yorite  often  told  me  privately,  that  he  was  for 
universal  repreiantatioo— «iid  so  were  we  all — 
Tus  Dun  or  Richjcohd's  vlah  was  ock  o!iz.t 
ouECT."  This  was  the  witoeea  vriw  waa  shown 
the  Di^s  letter,  and  iptdn  to  it  as  being  eirco- 
lated,  and  as  the  very  creed  of  the  eocietiea.  Hua 
evidence  shows,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  geanine 
sentiments  of  these  people,  because  it  cenaists  of 
their  most  confidential  commimications  with  ooa 
another;  and  the  only  answer,  therefore,  tl«t 
can  possibly  be  given  to  it  is,  that  the  witnesses 
who  deliver  it  are  imposing  upon  the  court.  But 
this— as  I  have  wearied  you  with  reiterating — 
the  Crovm  can  not  say.  For,  in  that  case,  their 
whole  proof  falls  to  the  ground  tt^ether,  since  it 
is  only  frcHD  the  same  witnesses  that  the  very 
existence  of  these  pikes  and  their  handles  comes 
before  us ;  and,  if  you  suspect  their  evidence  ns 
part,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  it  must  be  m 
toto  rejected.  My  friend  is  so  good  as  to  fimiish 
me  with  this  further  observation :  that  Widdison 
said  he  had  often  heard  those  who  call  themselves 
aristocrats  say,  that  if  an  invaum  of  the  country 
should  take  place,  they  wonld  be^n  with  destroy- 
ing their  enemies  at  home,  that  they  might  be 
unanimous  in  the  deTmae  of  their  country. 

John  Hill  was  next  called.  He  is  a  cutler, 
and  was  employed  by  Davison  to  make  the 
blades  for  Uie  pikes.  He  saw  the  letter 
which  was  sent  to  Hardy,  and  knew  that  it  was 
sent,  le.st  there  should  be  the  same  call  for  de- 
fense in  London  against  illegal  attacks  upon  the 
societies — for  that  at  Sheflield  they  were  daily 
insulted,  and  that  the  opposite  party  came  to  his 
own  bouse,  fired  muskets  under  ^e  door,  and 
threatened  to  pull  it  down.  He  swears  that  they 
were,  to  a  man,  faithful  to  the  King,  ^nd  that  the 
reform  proposed  was  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament. 

John  Edwards  was  called,  further  to  connect 
the  pris<mer  with  the  c(»nbinatioa  of  force. 
But  so  far  from  establishing  it,  he  swore, 
upon  his  cross-examination,  that  his  aajj  reason 
for  going  to  Hardy's  was,  that  he  wanteid  a  piks 
for  his  own  defense,  without  oameotion  with  Da- 
visim  or  with  Sheffield,  and  without  ooncert  or 
correspondence  with  any  body.  He  had  beaid, 
he  said,  the  violences  at  Sheffi^  and  of  the 
pikes  that  had  been  made  there  for  defhnse ;  that 
Hardy,  on  his  application,  shovred  him  the  lacter, 
which,  as  has  appeared,  he  never  sfaovped  to  any 
other  person.  This  is  the  whole  som  and  sub- 
:  stanoe  of  the  evideaoe  which  amdiea  to  the  oharge 
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of  pikes,  after  the  closest  inveatigation,  under  the 
sanctioD,  and  by  the  aid  of  Parliament  itself.  It 
19  evidence  which,  so  far  from  establishing  the 
fact,  woald  have  been  a  satisfactoTy  answer  to 
almost  any  testimony  by  which  such  a  fact  could 
have  been  sapported;  for  in  this  unparalleled 
ptooeeding,  tiM  prwaaot'n  ooaosel  is  driven  by 
his  da^  to  dwell  apon  the  detul  ttf  die  Crown's 
Iffoo&,  beoanse  the  wbcda  body  of  it  ia  the  cmn- 
pletest  answer  to  the  indiotment  wliiob  svea  a 
ilree  ohoioe  itself  could  have  selected.  It  is  fur- 
ther worthy  of  your  attention,  that  as  far  as  the 
evidence  proceeds  from  these  plain,  natural  soar- 
oes,  which  the  Crown  was  driven  to  for  the  nec- 
essary foandatioR  of  the  proceedings  before  you, 
it  has  been  simple,  imtfonn,  natural,  and  consist- 
ent. Whenever  a  di&rent  complexion  was  to 
be  given  to  it,  it  was  only  through  the  medium 
□f  spies  and  ii^ormers,  and  of  men,  independent- 
ly of  Uieir  infamous  trade,  of  the  most  abandoned 
and  profligate  oharaoters. 

Before  T  advert  to  what  has  been  sworn  by  this 
Titfhiiiiiu  iif  description  of  persons,  I  will  give  you 
"iSiiL  ^  wholesome  caution  concerning  them, 


and,  having  no  eloquence  of  my  own  to 


enforce  it,  I  will  give  it  to  you  in  the  langnage 
of  the  same  gentleman  whose  works  are  always 
seasonable,  when  teoral  or  politioal  lessons  are 
to  be  rendered  delightful,  hottk,  Uien,  at  the 
pictnrs  of  socie^,  as  Mr.  Boike  has  diavm  it, 
onder  the  doniiiiiaii  of  spies  and  infonDen.  I 
any,  under  the&r  domteiffw,  for  a  resort  to  siHes 
may,  on  oootaionB,  be  jostiflable,  and  their  evi- 
dence, when  o(Hiflrmed,  may  deserve  implicit 
credit.  Bnt  I  say  nnder  the  Amlmm  of  spies 
and  infwmers,  because  tbe  case  of  the  Crown 
must  stand  alone  upon  their  evidence,  and  upon 
their  evidence,  not  only  unconfirmed,  but  in  di- 
rect coatraiUction  to  every  witness  not  an  infonn- 
er  or  a  spy,  and  in  a  case,  too,  where  the  truth. 
Ml  Bnrte  in  "l***®™'  •*)  withiu  the  knowl- 
n^^^to     edge  of  Ibrly  or  fifty  thousand  people. 

Mr.  Burke  says  —  I  believe  I  can  re- 
member it  without  reference  to  the  book — 

"A  mercenary  informer  knows  no  distinction. 
Under  such  a  system,  the  obnoxious  people  are 
slaves,  not  only  to  the  government,  bnt  they  live 
at  the  mercy  of  eveiy  individual ;  they  are  at 
oDoe  the  davea  of  tbe  whole  oommtinity,  and  of 
every  part  of  it;  and  tin  worst  and  most  omner- 
ciAil  men  are  tbosa  on  whose  goodnen  they  most 
depend. 

"  In  this  sitoation  men  not  oiily  shrink  from  tbe 
frowns  of  a  stem  magistrate,  bat  are  obliged  to 
fly  from  their  very  species.  The  seeds  of  destruc- 
tion are  sown  in  civil  intercourse  and  in  social 
babitndes.  The  blood  of  wholesome  kindred  is  in- 
footed.  The  tables  and  beds  are  surrotmded  with 
snares.  All  the  means  given  by  Providence  to 
make  Kfe  safe  and  oomforudile,  are  perverted  into 
instronents  oi  terror  and  tonnant.  This  species 
of  nnivenal  subservienoy  that  makes  the  very  serv- 
ant who  waits  behind  your  ohur  the  arbiter  of  your 
life  and  fortune,  has  such  a  tendency  to  degrade 
and  abuse  mankind,  and  to  deprive  them  of  Oat 
assured  and  libwal  ittte  of  mind  which  alone  can 


make  us  what  we  ought  to  be,  that  I  avow  to  God, 
I  would  sooner  bring  myself  to  put  a  man  to  im- 
mediate death  for  opinions  I  disliked,  and  so  to 
get  rid  of  the  man  aiid  his  opinions  at  once,  than 
to  fret  him  vrith  a  feverish  being,  tainted  with  the 
jail  distemper  a  oontagions  servitude,  to  keep 
him  above  ground,  an  animated  moss  ofpntrebo- 
tion,  corrupted  himself^  and  eormpting  all  aboat 
him."« 

Gentlemen,  let  me  bring  to  your  recollection 
tbe  deportment  of  the  first  of  this  tribe, 
Mr.  Alexander— who  eoold  not  in  Inlf 
an  hour  even  tell  where  he  had  lived,  or  why  he 
had  lef^  his  master.  Does  any  man  brieve  that 
be  had  forgotten  these  most  recent  transaotionB 
of  his  life  7  Certainly  not — but  his  biat«y  woald 
have  undone  his  credit,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
conoealed.  He  bad  lived  with  a  linen-draper, 
whose  address  we  ooald  scarcely  get  from  him, 
end  they  had  parted  because  they  bad  words. 
What  were  the  words  ?  We  were  not  to  be  told 
that.  He  then  went  to  a  Mr.  Killerby's,  who 
agreed  with  him  at  twenty-five  guineas  a  year. 
Why  did  he  not  stay  there  ?  He  was  obliged, 
it  seems,  to  give  up  this  lucrative  agreement,  be- 
cause be  was  obliged  to  attend  here  as  a  witness. 
Gentlemen,  Mr.  EiUerby  lives  Mily  in  Holborn ; 
and  was  be  obliged  to  give  np  a  permanent  en- 
gagement vrith  n  tradesman  in  Hc^bom,  beeanaa 
he  was  obliged  to  be  absent  at  the  Old  Bafley  for 
five  minntes  in  one  single  day  T  I  aAed  Imn  if 
he  had  told  Mr.  White,  the  Solicitor  for  the 
Treasury,  who  wooM  not  have  been  so  cruel  as 
to  deprive  a  man  of  his  bread,  by  keeping  him 
upon  attendance  which  might  have  been  avoided 
by  a  particular  notice.  The  thing  spoke  for  it- 
self— he  had  never  told  Mr.  White.  But  bad  he 
ever  told  Mr.  Killerby?  For  how  else  could  be 
know  that  his  place  was  inconsistent  with  hii  eiw 
gagement  upon  this  trial?  No,  he  had  never 
told  him  !  How,  then,  did  be  oolleot  that  his 
place  was  inconsistent  with  his  duty  here  ?  This 
question  never  received  any  answer.  You  saw 
how  he  dealt  with  it,  and  how  be  stood  stammer- 
ing, not  daring  to  lift  up  his  countenance  in  any 
direction'— confused — disconcerted — and  eon- 
founded. 

Driven  from  the  accusation  upon  tbe  snbject 
of  pi^  and  even  from  the  very  col-  a^ti^m 
or  of  accosation,  and  knowing  that  jK'SJg^ 
nothing  wof  to  be  done  withoot  tbe 
jnroof  of  arms,  we  have  got  this  miserable,  soli- 
tary knife,  held  up  to  us  as  the  engine  which  was 
to  destroy  the  Coostitntion  ctf  this  cotmtry ;  and 
Mr.  Groves,  an  Old  Bailey  soltottor,  emplt^ed  as 
a  spy  upon  the  occiuioa,  has  been  selected  to  give 
probability  to  this  monstrous  absurdity,  by  his  re- 
tptetabU  evidence.  I  understand  that  this  same 
gentleman  has  carried  his  system  of  spying  to 
snch  a  pitch  as  to  practice  it  since  this  unfcwtu* 
nate  man  has  been  standing-  a  prisoner  before 
you,  proffering  himself,  as  a  friend,  to  the  com- 
mittee preparing  his  defense,  that  he  might  di». 
cover  to  tbe  Crown  the  materials  by  which  he 


*^  See  speeoh  at  Bristd,  page  SOI. 
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meant  to  defend  bis  life.  I  sute  this  only  from 
report,  wad  I  hope  in  God  I  am  mistaken ;  for 
human  nature  starts  back  appalled  frwn  soch 
atrocity,  and  shrinks  and  trembles  at  the  very 
statement  of  it.  But  as  to  the  peijniy  of  thia 
miscreant,  it  will  aiqwar  palpable  beyond  all 
question,  and  he  shall  answer  br  it  in  due  sea- 
son. He  tells  you  he  attended  at  Chalk  Farm 
and  that  there,  forsooth,  among  Kbont  seven  or 
eight  iboasand  people,  he  saw  two  or  tbrea  per- 
sons with  knives.  He  might,  I  sboold  think,  have 
seen  man^  more,  as  hardly  any  man  goes  with- 
out a  knife  of  some  sort  in  his  pocket.  He 
asked,  however,  it  seems,  where  they  got  these 
knives,  and  was  directed  to  Green,  a  hair-dress- 
er, who  deals  besides  in  cutlery ;  aiid  according- 
ly this  notable  Mr.  Groves  went  (as  he  told  us) 
to  Green's,  and  asked  to  purchase  a  knife ;  when 
Green,  tn  answer  to  him,  said,  "  Speak  lew,  for  my 
wife  is  a  damned  aristocrat."  This  answer  was 
sworn  to  by  the  wretch,  to  give  you  the  idea  that 
Green,  who  had  the  knives  U>  sell,  was  conscious 
that  he  kept  ihem  for  an  illegal  and  wicked  par- 
pose,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  sold  in  public. 
The  door,  he  says,  being  ajar,  the  man  desired 
him  to  speak  tow,  from  whence  be  would  have 
yon  understand  that  it  w:as  because  this  aristo- 
cratio  wifo  was  within  hearing.  This,  gentlemen, 
is  the  testimony  of  Groves ;  aod  Green  himself  is 
called  as  the  next  witness,  and  called  Iqr  whom  ? 
Not  by  me — know  nothing  of  hun,  he  is  the 
Crown^s  own  witness.  Be  is  called  to  confirm 
coMndirtodb*  Groves's  evidence.  Bat  not  bting  a 
Gt«>ii,*iiaKriii  tpy,  he  declared  solemnly  upon  hie 
oath  (and  I  can  confirm  his  evidence 
by  several  respectable  people)  that  the  knives  in 
question  lie  constantly,  and  lay  then,  in  bis  open 
shop-window,  in  what  is  called  the  show-glass, 
where  cutlers,  like  other  tradesmen,  expose  their 
ware  to  public  view ;  and  that  the  knives  differ 
in  nothing  from  others  publicly  sold  in  the  Strand, 
and  ev6ry  other  street  in  London ;  that  be  be- 
spoke them  from  a  rider,  who  oame  round  for  or- 
ders in  the  nsual  wmy — that  be  sold  only  fourteen 
in  all,  and  that  they  were  made  np  in  little  pack- 
ets, one  of  which  Mr.  Haniy  had,  who  was  to 
choose  one  for  himself,  but  four  mon  were  found 
in  bis  possession,  because  he  was  arrested  before 
Green  had  an  opportunity  of  sending  for  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  the  pikes  and  kmves  are 
(8.)siMy>boM  aow  oompletely  disposed  of.  Bat 
s<">-  lometiung  wag  sud  also  about  guns; 

let  US,  therefore,  see  what  that  amounts  to.  It 
^peara  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  applied  to  by  Sam- 
uel Williams,  a  gnn-engraver,  who  was  not  even 
a  member  of  any  society,  aitd  who  asked  him  if 
he  knew  any  body  who  wanted  a  gun.  Hardy 
said  he  did  not;  and  undoubtedly,  upon  the 
Crown's  own  shoi^-ing,  it  must  be  taken  for 
granted  that  if  at  ttuit  iime  he  had  been  ac- 
quainted with  any  plan  of  arming,  he  would  have 
given  a  diSerent  answer,  and  would  have  jumped 
at  the  oSer.    About  a  fortnight  afterward,  how- 


A  place  in  the  oooimry,  a  iiitle  oat  of  Loudnit 
a  laasdng  <tf  the  refixnien  was  bold. 


ever  (Hardy  in  the  interval  having  beeotne  ae- 
quainted  with  Franklow),  Williams  called  to  boy 
a  pair  shoes,  and  tlien  Hardy,  recollectiitg 
former  ^>plioation,  referred  him  to  Franklow, 
who  bad  in  the  most  public  inanoer  raised  the 
forty  men,  who  were  called  the  Loyal  Lunbeth 
Aaeoeialioo.  So  that,  in  order  to  give  this  traaa- 
action  any  bearing  upon  the  cbMge,  it  *»i^"H> 
necessary  to  consider  FrankloVs  aasooiatiaa  as 
an  umed  eon^iracy  against  the  govenmMBt— 
though  the  forty  people  who  composed  it  wen 
collected  by  public  advertisement — though  tfaej 
were  enrolled  under  public  articles — and  though 
Franklow  himself^  as  appears  from  the  evidence, 
attended  publicly  at  the  Globe  Tavern  in  his 
uniform,  while  the  eartouch-boxes  and  the  other 
accoutrements  of  these  secret  conspirators  lay 
openly  upon  his  shop-board,  exposed  to  the  open 
view  of  all  bis  customers  and  neighbors  I  This 
story,  therefore,  is  not  less  contemptible  than  that 
which  you  must  have  all  heard  concerning  Mr. 
Walker,  whom  I  went  to  defend  at  Lancaster, 
where  that  respectaUe  gentleman  was  brought 
to  trial  upon  such  a  trumped-up  charge,  sup- 
ported by  the  solitary  evidence  of  one  I>unn,  a 
moat  infiunouB  witness."  But  what  was  the  ^oi 
of  that  prosecution  ?  I  reooUeet  it  to  the  honor 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  Law,  who  oondnctad  it  for  the 
Crown,  who,  knowing  that  there  were  persons 
whose  passions  vrere  agitated  upon  these  sniyecu 
at  that  moment,  and  that  many  persoes  had  en- 
rolled  themselves  in  societies  to  resist  conspirft- 
cies  against  the  government,  behaved  in  a  moat 
manful  and  honorable  manner — in  a  manner,  in- 
deed, whioh  the  public  ought  to  know,  and  which 
I  hope  it  never  will  forget.  He  would  not  even 
put  me  upon  my  challenges  to  such  persons,  hat 
withdrew  them  from  the  panel ;  and  when  he  saw 
the  complexion  of  the  affair,  from  the  cratradio- 
tion  of  the  infamous  witness  whose  testimony  sap- 
ported  it,  he  honorably  gave  up  the  cause. 

Gentlemen,  (ke  evidence  Lynam  does  not 
require  the  same  contradiction  which  fell  ^ 
upon  Mr.  Groves,  because  it  destroys  it- 
self by  its  own  intrinsic  inconsistency.  I  could 
not,  indeed,  if  it  were  to  save  my  life,  undertake 
to  state  it  to  you.  It  lasted,  I  think,  about  tax.  or 
seven  hours,  Init  I  have  marked,  under  diflerau 
parts  of  it,  passages  so  grossly  oontiadictorj, 
matter  so  impossible,  so  inconsisteat  with  any 
course  of  conduct,  that  it  will  be  sufficieat  to 
bring  these  parts  to  your  view,  to  destrqr  all  the 
rest.  Bat  tot  us  first  examine  in  what  manner 
this  matter,  such  as  it  is,  was  recorded.  He  pro- 
fessed to  speak  from  notes,  yet  I  observed  him 
frequently  looking  up  to  the  eeiiing  wliile  he  wa* 
speaking.  When  I  said  to  him.  Are  you  now 
speaking  from  a  note  ?  Have  you  got  any  note 
of  what  you  are  now  saying  ?  He  answered, 
"Oh  no;  this  is  from  recolleotion."    Good  God 

**  Mr.  Walker,  of  Manchester,  with  some  others 
was  indicted,  fn  1794,  at  the  Lancaster  Askitea.  for 
K  cooiptracy  to  overtiirow  Ae  govenmeot.  The 
proseontioa  depended  on  the  evidence  ef  an  tnlbm- 
er  of  the  name  <tf  Dunn,  who  was  afterward  oonviet- 
ed  of  peijuy  at  the  very  same  Assises. 
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Almigb^l  Reodlaetio&oibdBgitMlfwithaotM 
in  a  cue  of  high  treason  1  H«  did  not  svsn  take 
down  the  words ;  naj,  to  do  die-  man  jnstioe,  he 
did  not  even  affeot  to  have  taken  the  words,  hat 

only  the  sttbstanoe,  as  he  himself  expressed  it. 
Oh,  excellent  evidence !  The  substance  of  words 
taken  down  by  a  spy,  and  supplied,  when  defeot- 
ive,  by  his  memory  !  But  I  most  not  call  htm  a 
spy ;  for  it  seems  he  took  them  bona  fide  as  a  del- 
egate, and  yet  bona  fidt  as  an  informer.'  What 
a  happy  oombination  of  fidelity !  faithful  to  serte, 
and  faithful  to  betray )  correot  to  record  for  the 
boainess  of  the  society,  and  correct  to  dissolve 
and  to  punish  it  I  What,  after  all,  dd  the  notes 
amoant  to  7  I  will  tulvert  to  the  parts  I  alluded 
to.  Thej  were,  it  seems,  to  go  to  Frith  Street,  to 
aign  the  declaration  ^  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press,  whicfa  lay  there  already  aigned 
botween  twenty  and  thirty  members  of  tlu  House 
of  CttnuBons,  and  many  other  respectable  and  op- 
ulent men  ;  and  then  they  were  to  begin  oivilooa- 
fnsion,  uid  the  King's  head  and  Mr.  Pitt's  were 
to  be  placed  on  Temple  Bar  I  Immediately  after 
which,  we  find  them  restdving  aoanimoQsly  to 
thank  Mr.  Wharton  for  his  speech  to  support  the 
glorious  Revolution  of  1668,  which  supports  the 
very  throne  that  was  to  be  destroyed!  which 
same  speech  they  were  to  oircnlate  in  thousands, 
tor  the  use  of  the  societies  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Such  incoherent,  imposaiUe  natter,  pro- 
ceeding from  snob  a  soaroe,  is  nnworthy  of  all 
further  concern. 

.  Thtis  driven  out  of  every  thing  which  relates 
Jh,'  ^  arms,  and  from  every  other  mat- 

Hl^.'uoctim  tor  wbiob  can  possibly  attach  upon 
UKcruBMof  hsvc  reoouTse  to  an  expe-- 

dient  whi(A  I  declan  fills  my  mind  with  horror 
and  terror.  It  is  this :  The  Corresponding  So- 
ciety had,  yoo  reoollect,  two  years  he&re,  sent 
delegates  to  Scotland,  with  speoifie  instmctiona 
peaeelhUy  to  pursue  a  parliamentary  reform. 
Whan  the  convention  which  they  were  sent  to 
was  dispersed,  they  sent  no  othen,  for  they  were 
arrested  when  only  considering  of  the  propriety 
of  another  convention.  It  happened  that  Mr. 
Hardy  was  the  secretary  during  the  period  of 
these  Scotch  proceedings,  and  the  letters,  conse- 
quently, written  by  him,  during  that  period,  were 
all  official  letters  from  a  large  body,  circulated 
by  him  in  point  of  form.  When  the  proposition 
took  place  for  calling  a  second  convention,  Mr. 
Hardy  continued  to  bo  secretary,  and  in  that 
character  signed  the- circular  letter  read  in  the 
course  of  the  evidence,  which  appears  to  have 
found  its  way,  in  the  course  of  oironlation,  into 
Scotland.  This  single  eircumstanoe  has  been 
admitted  as  the  fbandntion  of  receiving  in  evi- 
dence against  the  pristmer  a  long  transaction, 
intpoted  to  ooe  Watt,  at  Edinbai^b,  whose  veiy 
existenoe  was  unknown  to  Hardy.  This  Watt 
bad  been  employed  by  government  as  a  spy,  but 
at  last  oaoght  a  Tartar  in  his  spyship ;  for,  in 
endeavoring  to  urge  innocent  men  to  a  project 
which  never  entered  into  their  imaginations,  he 
was  obliged  to  show  himself  ready  to  do  what 
he  recommended  to  others ;  and  the  tables  being 


tamed  opoo  hin^  he  was  banged  by  his  employ- 
ers. This  man  Watt  read  from  a  paper  designs 
to  be  aocomplisheil,  but  whioh  he  never  intended 
to  attempt,  and  the  socoess  of  which  he  knew  to 
be  visionary.  To  suppose  that  Great  Britain 
could  have  been  destroyed  by  such  a  rebel  as 
Watt,  wonid  he,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "to  expect 
that  a  great  city  might  be  drowned  by  the  over- 
flowing of  its  kennels."  But  whatever  might  be 
the  peril  of  Watt's  conapirooy,  what  had  Hardy 
to  do  with  it  7  The  people  with  Watt  were  five 
or  six  persons,  wholly  unknown  to  Hardy,  and 
not  members  of  any  society  of  which  Mr.  Hardy 
was  a  member.  I  vow  to  God,  therefore,  that  I 
can  not  express  what  I  feel,  when  I  am  obliged 
to  state  the  eridenoe  whioh  he  is  sought  to  he 
affected.  A  letter,  namely,  the  circular  letter 
signed  by  Hardy,  for  calling  another  convention, 
is  shown  to  Oeorge  Ross,  who  says  he  received 
it  from  one  Stook,  who  belonged  to  a  society 
wbteh  met  in  NiolKdson  Street,  in  Edinburgh,  and 
that  he  sent  it  to  Perth,  Strathaven,  and  ^ualey, 
and  ottier  places  in  Scotland.  The  single,  un- 
connected evidence  of  this  public  letter,  Rnding 
its  way  into  SooUand,  is  mwle  the  foundation  of 
letting  in  the  whole  evidence  whioh  hanged  Watt, 
against  Hardy,  wfto  luver  knnc  him/  Govern- 
ment hanged  its  own  spy  in  Scotland  upon  that 
evidence,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  evidence  for 
that  purpose.  I  will  not  argue  the  case  of  a 
dead  man,  and,  above  all,  of  such  a  man ;  but  I 
will  say,  that  too  much  moUey  was  spent  upon 
this  performance,  as  I  think  it  cost  government 
about  flfly  thousand  pounds.  M'Ewen  says  that 
Watt  read  from  a  paper  to  a  committee  of  six  or 
seven  people,  of  which  he,  the  witness,  was  a 
memlier,  that  gentlemen  n^ing  in  the  country 
were  not  to  leave  their  habitats  under  pain 
of  death;  that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  in  the 
manner  yon  remember,  and  that  the  Lord  Jus- 
tice Clerk  and  the  Judges  were  to  be  cut  oS*by 
these  men  in  buckram — and  then  an  address  was 
to  be  sent  to  the  King,  desiring  him  to  dismiss 
his  ministers  and  put  an  end  to  the  war,  or  he 
might  expect  bad  consequences.  What  is  all 
THIS  TO  Mr.  Hardt  ?  How  is  it  possible  to  af- 
fect him  with  any  part  of  this  7  Hear  the  sequel, 
and  then  judge  for  yourselves.  Mr.  Watt  said 
(that  is,  the  man  who  is  hanged,  said),  after  read- 
ing the  paper,  that  he,  Watt,  touhed  to  correspond 
with  Mr.  Hardy  in  a  safe  manner  I  So  that,  be- 
cause a  ruffian  and  scoundrel,  whom  I  never  saw 
or  heard  of,  ohoosea,  at  the  distance  of  four  hund- 
red miles,  to  say,  that  be  Irishes  to  correspond 
with  me,  I  am  to  be  involved  in  the  guilt  erf"  hu 
actions  1  It  is  not  proved  or  insinuated,  that  Mr. 
Hardy  ever  saw,  or  beard  of,  or  knew  that  such 
men  were  in  being  as  Watt  or  Dovfnie ;  nor  is  it 
proved,  or  asserted,  that  any  letter  was,  in  fact, 
written  by  either  of  them  to  Hardy,  or  to  any 
other  person.  No  snob  letter  has  been  found  io 
his  possession,  nor  a  trace  of  any  connection  be- 
tween them  and  any  member  of  any  English  so- 
ciety. The  truth,  J  believe,  is,  that  nothing  was 
intended  by  Watt  but  to  entrap  others  to  obtain 
a  reward  !m  himself,  and  he  has  been  amply  and 
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jtn^  rawafded.  Gwtk— ,  I  dBiire  to  be  dd. 
dentood  to  bo  makiiig  do  •tttwb  upon  govern- 
ment. I  have  wished  throu^out  the  vhole 
oauM  that  good  intentkms  may  be  imputed  to  it, 
bat  I  really  confeu  that  it  requires  aooM  ingenu- 
ity for  goTeroment  to  aooount  for  the  original 
•xisteuce  of  all  tbia  history,  aod  its  aubeequent 
appli«atioD  to  the  present  trial.  They  went  down 
to  Scotland  after  the  arrest  oT  the  prisoners,  in 
order,  I  suppose,  that  we  might  be  taught  the 
law  of  high  treason  by  the  Lord  Jostioe  Clerk 
of  Edinburgh,  asd  that  there  should  be  m  sort  of 
rtktarml  to  teaoh  the  people  of  England  to  ad- 
mioister  English  laws.  For,  after  all  this  ex- 
pense and  preparation,  no  man  was  pat  upon  his 
trial,  or  even  arraigned  onder  tbe  special  oofa> 
miaakio  in  Scotland,  but  these  two  men— one  for 
reading  thb  paper,  and  the  other  for  not  disauit- 
ing  (mai  it  wben  it  was  read — and,  with  regard 
to  this  last  onfiHtonate  person,  tbe  Crown  thought 
it  indeoent  (u  it  would,  indeed,  have  been  inde- 
cent and  scandalous)  to  execute  the  law  upon 
him.  A  gentleman  upon  his  jury  said,  he  would 
die  ntber  than  conviot  Downie  without  a  reoom- 
niendation  of  meroy,  and  he  was  only  brought 
over  to  jinn  in  lh»  verdict  under  the  idea  that  he 
would  not  be  executed,  and,  accordingly,  he  has 
not  suffered  execution.  If  Dowuie,  then,  was  an 
object  of  mercy,  or  rather  of  justice,  though  he 
was  in  the  very  room  with  Watt,  and  heard  dis- 
tinctly the  propositioo,  upon  what  possible  ground 
can  they  demand  the  life  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  on  account  d*  a  connection  with  the  very 
same  individual,  though  he  never  corresponded 
with  hira,  nor  saw  him,  nor  heard  of  him  —  to 
whose  very  being  be  was  an  utter  stranger? 

Gentlemen,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  know 
Arpwtta  imprewoB  diis obeerration  makes 

^i^H^  iqx»  you,  or  upon  the  court;  hot  I  de- 
Hf  oTtha  clare  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the 
application  of  it.  How  is  a  man  to  de- 
fend  himscdf  against  such  implications  of  guilt  ? 
Which  of  us  all  would  be  sole,  standing  at  the 
bar  of  God  or  man,  if  be  were  even  to  answer 
for  all  his  own  ezpresMons,  without  taking  upon 
him  the  crimes  or  rashnesses  of  otliers  ?  This 
poor  man  has,  indeed,  none  of  his  own  to  answer 
for.  Yet  how  can  he  stand  safely  in  judgment 
before  you,  ii^  in  a  season  of  alarm  and  agitation, 
with  the  whole  pressure  of  government  upon  him, 
your  minds  are  to  be  distracted  with  criminating 
materials  brought  from  so  many  quarters,  and 
an  extent  which  mocks  all  power  of  disorimina^ 
tioD  ?  I  am  oonaokms  that  I  have  not  adverted 
tothe  tbooaandth  part  of  ihem.  Tetl  am  sink- 
ing onder  iatigoe  and  wMknern ;  I  am  at  this 
moment  scaroaly  able  to  stand  np  while  I  am 
speaking  to  yoo,  deprived,  as  I  lave  been,  for 
Bights  tt^tber,  of  every  thii^;  that  deserves  tbe 
name  of  rest,  repose,  or  comfort.  I,  therefore, 
hasten,  while  yet  I  may  be  able,  to  remind  you 
onee  agmn  of  the  great  principle  into  which  all 
I  have  been  saying  resolves  itself. 

Gentlemen,  my  whole  argument,  then,  amonnts 
to  no  more  than  this,  that  before  the  crime  of 
compassing  thb  Kino's  death  can  be  found  by 


jDo,  the  jarj,  whaae  {nofinBe  it  ia  to  judge  if 
its  eaisteaee,  it  must  be  believed  by  B»r^Ti«ii«w 
you  to  have  existed  in  point  of  tact.  oCp»ciptM. 
Before  you  can  ac|jQdge  a  ri.cT,  yoo  mast  bttitvt 
it — not  mttptct  it,  orimagime  it,  oi/anq/  it — but 
BELixvx  it.  And  it  is  impossible  to  impress  the 
human  mind  with  sueh  a  reasonable  and  certain 
belief  as  is  neoessary  to  be  impressed,  before  a 
Christian  man  can  adjudge  his  neighbor  to  tbe 
smallest  penalty,  much  less  to  tbe  pains  of  deatl^ 
without  having  such  evidence  as  a  reasonaUe 
mind  will  accept  of^  as  the  infallible  test  of  truth. 
And  what  is  that  evideooe  7  Neither  more  nor 
less  than  ttAt  which  the  Constitution  has  estab- 
lished in  the  courts  for  the  general  adminialration 
of  justice — namely,  that  t^  evidence  oonviooea 
the  jury,  beyond  sJI  reasonable  donbt,  thai  tbe 
criminal  imttmtiom,  ooastitnUng  tbe  orime, 
in  the  mind  of  tbe  man  npon  trial,  and  was  the 
main-spring  of  his  eondnoL  The  mles  of  evi- 
denoe,  as  they  an  settled  law,  aod  ndofiied 
in  its  general  administration,  are  not  to  be  tner- 
ruled  or  tampered  with-  They  are  foonded  in 
the  charities  of  religion,  in  the  philosO[Ay  of  na- 
ture, in  the  truths  of  history,  and  in  the  experi- 
ence of  common  life ;  and  whoever  ventures  rash- 
ly to  depart  from  them,  let  him  remember  thai 
it  will  be  meted  to  him  in  the  sane  measnre^  and 
that  both  God  and  man  will  jodge  him  aeooid- 
ingly. 

These  are  arguments  addressed  to  your  rea- 
sons aod  consciences,  not  to  be  shak-  h*  puLiiim 
en  in  upright  minds  by  any  precedent,  Smpm^ 
[(X  no  precedents  can  sanctify  injos-  t'^ 
tice.  If  they  eoold,  ereiy  human  right  wooU 
long  ago  have  been  exUset  upon  the  enrth.  If 
the  state  irids  in  bad  times  are  to  be  seanAod 
for  precedents,  what  mtudert  maj  yon  not  ooai- 
mit  ?  What  law  of  bnmani^  may  yon  not  tiua* 
pie  npon  ?  What  rule  of  justice  may  yoa  not 
violate  ?  What  maxim  of  wise  policy  may  yoa 
not  abn^te  and  confesnd  ?  Ifprecedentsinbad 
Umes  are  to  be  implicitly  followed,  why  should 
we  have  heard  any  evidence  at  all  ?  Too  might 
have  convicted  without  any  evidence,  for  many 
have  been  so  convicted,  and  in  this  manner  mur- 
dered, even  by  acts  of  Parliament.  If  preoedents 
in  bad  times  are  to  be  followed,  why  sfaooM  the 
Lords  and  Commooa  have  investigated  tfaese 
charges,  and  the  Crown  have  pat  them  into  this 
course  of  judicial  trial,  since,  without  such  a  trial, 
and  even  after  an  aeqiuftal  npon  tne,  they  might 
have  attainted  all  the  prisoners  by  act  of  Futi»- 
ment?  They  did  so  in  the  case  of  Lord  SmC- 
iwd.  There  are  precedents,  therefore,  (br  all 
spch  things.  Bat  aoob  preoedents  as  eoold  not 
tor  a  moment  sorrive  tbe  times  of  madness  and 
distraction  which  gave  them  birth — precedeota 
which,  as  tooa  as  the  spors  of  tbe  occasions  were 
blunted,  were  repealed,  and  execrated  even  hf 
Farliaments  which  (little  as  I  may  think  o(  tlM 
present)  ought  not  to  be  compared  with  it  j  Psr- 
iitunente  sitting  in  the  darkness  of  former  times 
— in  the  nigbt  of  IVeedom — before  the  principles 
of  governmeot  were  developed,  and  before  the 
Constitution  became  ficni.    The  last  of  theee 
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pnoedant^  utd  sU  tbsproendinga  itpoa  it,  vn» 
ordend  to  be  taken  offthe  file  ai^  burned,  to  the 
intent  that  the  sune  might  no  longer  be  viuble 
in  after  ngea — an  order  dictated,  no  doubt,  by  a 
picas  tenderness  for  national  hcnuv,  and  meuit 
at  a  oharitable  covering  for  the  crimes  oT  our  £i- 
tbexs.  But  it  was  a  sin  gainst  posteritj  —  it 
vaa  a  treason  against  society  -,  fbr,  instMtd  of 
commanding  them  to  be  burned,  they  should 
rather  have  directed  them  to  be  blazoned  in  large 
letters  upon  the  walls  of  oar  courts  of  justice, 
that,  like  the  characters  deciphered  by  the  profdi- 
e(  of  God  to  the  Eastern  tyrant,  they  might  en- 
large and  blaoken  in  your  sightt,  to  tetzUy  yoa 
from  acts  of  injustice. 

In  limes  when  the  whole  habitable  earth  is  in 
KDU*«iGii*d.  a  state  of  change  and  fluctoation— 
j^^^JS^  when  deaerta  are  startii^  up  into 
■bt  hw.  oiTiUzed  empires  aroood  you ;  and 
when  men,  no  longer  slavaa  to  Um  prqudioei  of 
particular  eouBtries,  nunh  less  to  the  abuses  of 
particular  goTemments,  enlist  themselves,  like  the 
citizens  of  an  eoUgbtened  world,  into  whatever 
ooauaunities  their  civil  liberties  may  be  best  pro- 
tected— it  never  can  be  for  the  advantage  of  this 
MHiotry  to  prove  that  the  strict,  uneztended  let- 
ter of  her  laws  is  no  secarity  to  its  inhabitants. 
On  the  contrary,  when  so  dangerous  a  lure  is 
every  where  held  out  to  emigratioD,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  the  wisest  policy  of  Great  Britain  to 
set  up  her  happy  Constitution — the  strict  lettM" 
of  her  guardian  laws,  and  the  proud  condition  <^ 
equal  freedom,  which  her  highest  and  her  lowest 
subjects  onght  equally  to  enjoy— ^t  will  be  her 
wisest  policy  to  set  ap  these  first  of  human  bless- 
ings against  those  charnu  of  ohange  and  novelty 
which  the  varying  condition  of  the  world  is  hour- 
ly displaying,  and  which  may  deeply  afiect  the 
population  and  pro^jerity  of  our  ooontry.  In 
times  when  the  subondination  to  anthority  is  said 
to  be  every  where  but  little  felt,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  the  wisest  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  instill 
into  the  governed  an  almost  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  the  strict  security  of  the  laws ;  which, 
from  their  equality  of  {vinciple,  beget  no  jeal- 
ousies or  discontent ;  which,  from  their  equal 
administration,  can  seldom  work  injustice  ;  and 
which,  from  the  reverence  growing  oat  of  their 
mildness  and  antitpiity,  acquire  a  stability  in  the 
habits  and  affections  of  men  far  beycmd  the  force 
of  civil  obligation»-whereas,  severe  penalties  and 
arbitrary  constructions  of  laws  intended  fbr  se- 
curity, lay  the  foundations  of  alienation  from  ev- 
ery human  government,  and  have  been  the  cause 
of  all  the  cabmitiea  that  have  some,  and  are  com- 
ing upon  the  earth. 

Gentlemen,  what  we  read  of  in  books  makes 
A»unMnt.K.i»t  »  iiopw«on  opou  OS  oom- 
amnt  pared  to  what  we  see  poewng  nnder 

VRh  t)l(  pwipl*  ..If.  tJ  T 

M>ed  rmi  uh  our  eyes  m  the  hving  world.  I  re- 
Hathariuda.  member  the  people  of  another  coun- 
try, in  like  manner,  oonteodiog  far  a  renovation 
of  their  Constitution,  sometimes  illegally  and  tnr- 
bolently,  but  still  devoted  to  an  honest  end.  I 
myself  saw  the  people  of  Brabant  so  contending 
for  tbe  ancient  CooatUntioB  of  the  good  Dote  of 


Bnrgnady.  HowwulhispM^  deahby?  AH 
wIm  were  on^  ooatmidii^  for  their  own  righti 
and  privikges,  were  sop^iaed  to  be,  of  eoona, 
disaAoted  to  tbe  Emperor.  They  were  banded 
over  to  courts  oonstitnted  for  the  energenoy,  as 
this  is,  and  Uie  Emperor  marched  his  anny 
through  Uie  country  till  all  was  peace — but  such 
peace  as  there  is  in  Vesuvine  or  ^toa,  the  very 
moment  before  they  vomit  forth  their  lava,  and 
roll  their  conflagrations  over  die  devoted  habita* 
tions  of  mankind.  When  the  French  approacbed, 
tbe  fatal  effects  were  snddenly  seen  of  a  govern- 
ment of  constraint  and  terror :  the  well-affected 
were  dispirited,  and  the  disaffected  inflamed  into 
fury.*'*  At  that  moment,  tbe  Archduchess  fled 
from  Brussels,  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Tesnhen 
was  sent  express  to  offer  the  joyaut  aUrU  ao 
long  prtitionad  for  in  vain.  Bat  tbe  aeaaoa  at 
conaesMon  was  pant,  the  storm  blew  from  every 
quarter,  and  the  throne  of  Brabant  departed  kr- 
ever  ftom  the  honw  id  Burgundy.  Gentlemen, 
I  venture  to  affirm  that,  with  otfaer  counsels,  this 
fatal  prelude  to  the  last  rev<daticMt  in  that  e<wn- 
try  might  have  been  averted.  If  the  Emperor 
bad  been  advised  to  make  the  ooncewons  otjjm* 
tioe  and  afiection  to  his  people,  they  would  have 
risen  in  a  mass  to  maintain  their  Prince's  author- 
ity, interwovMi  with  their  own  liberties ;  and  the 
French,  Uie  giants  of  modern  times,  wonld,  like 
tbe  giants  of  antiquity,  have  been  trampled  in  the 
mire  of  their  own  ambition. 

In  the  same  manner,  a  far  more  splendid  and 
important  crown  passed  away  from  Asiite«itr«nir. 
his  M<ye9ty's  Ulnstriona  brow— thb  JrSSritatST 
IMFBRUL  caowH  OF  AiiHieA.  The  *•  P^pl*- 
people  of  that  ooontry,  too,  foralong  season,  oon- 
tended  aa  saljects,  anil  olt^  with  irr^fnlari^  and 
torbulenoe,  for  what  Ihey  felt  to  be  ^Mr  rights ; 
aaddi,  gemtlemen.!  Aat  the  Insiwing  and  immor- 
tal eloquence  of  that  man,  whose  name  I.have  ao 
orten  mentioned,  had  then  been  heard  with  efleot  I 
What  was  his  language  to  this  couatiy  when  she 
sought  to  lay  burdens  on  America,  not  to  sui^mrt 
the  dignity  of  the  Crown,  or  for  tbeinoreaaa  of 
national  revenue,  bnt  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corruption ;  a  fund  for  maiotaining  those 
tribes  of  hireling  skip-jacks,  whicfa  Mr.  Tooke  so 
well  contrasted  with  tbe  heredittuy  nobility  of 
England  ?  Thoagh  America  would  not  bear 
this  imposition,  she  would  have  borne  any  useful 
or  constitutional  burden  to  support  the  parent 
state. 

"  For  that  service— for  all  service,"  said  BIr. 
Bnrke,  "  whedier  of  revenne,  trades  empiM, 
my  trust  is  in  her  intmat  in  the  British  Consd- 
tmion.  Hy  bdd  of  the  eokniea  is  is  ^  eloee 
aSeotitm  «4iich  grow*  from  oonunoa  ntmoa, 
from  kindred  Uood,  from  sunilar  privilegea  and 
equal  proteetion.  These  are  tiea  which,  thoi^ 
light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as  links  of  imn.  Lat 
the  odontes  always  keep  tbe  idea  tii  tiieir  oMl 
rights  aseoeiated  with  your  govenuneats,  thay 
win  cliny  and  grftppte  to  yon,  and  no  force  under 

**  Tbto  refors  to  tbe  InvasioB  of  the  Netherlands 
by  the  annies  of  the  Freadi  BepnUio  after  the  bM- 
tieof  Jemappe,  bilTn; 
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twaven  wUl  be  of  power  to  ttar  tbem  from  tbeir 
•llegianee.  Bat  let  it  be  oooe  nndentaod  that 
yoor  govenunent  aiey  be  one  thio^,  and  their 
(virUeges  tnotherj  that  these  two  thugs  may 
exist  withODt  any  mntnal  relation ;  the  cement  is 
gone ;  the  eohenoa  is  locHned ;  and  every  thing 
hastens  to  decay  and  dissolatton.  As  long  as 
you  have  the  wiadom  to  keep  the  sovereign  au- 
thority of  this  conntry  as  the  sanctuary  <^  Itber^, 
the  saored  temple  consecrated  to  oar  common 
faith,  wherever  the  oboseii  race  and  sons  of  En- 
gland worship  freedom,  they  will  turn  their  faces 
toward  yoa.  The  more  they  maltiply,  the  more 
friends  you  will  have ;  the  more  ardently  they 
love  liberty,  the  more  perfect  will  be  their  obe- 
dieoce.  Stavwy  they  can  have  any  where-  It 
is  a  weed  that  grows  in  evety  soil.  They  may 
have  it  from  Spain,  they  may  have  H  from  Pms- 
aia.  Bnt  until  yoa  beecime  lost  to  all  fiselii^  of 
yourtnia  intereit  and  yoor  natural  dignity,  bee* 
dom  they  oaa  luve  frnu  notw  bnt  yon.  This  is 
the  commodi^  c^prioe,  of  whiob  yon  have  the  mo> 
nopoiy.  Tliii  ii  the  trne  act  of  navigation,  which 
binds  to  you  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  and, 
Ummgh  liMta,  secures  to  you  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  Is  it  not  the  same  virtoe  which  does  ev- 
ery Aing  for  as  here  in  England?  Do  yoa  im- 
agine, then,  that  it  is  the  Land-tax  Act  which 
raises  your  revenae  7  that  it  is  the  annual  vote  in 
the  Committee  of  Supply  vrhich  gives  yoa  your 
army  ?  or  that  it  is  the  Mutiny  Bill  which  in> 
spires  it  with  bravery  and  d^ipline  ?  No  I 
surely  no  I  It  ia  the  love  of  the  people,  it  is 
their  attachment  to  their  government,  from  the 
sense  of  the  deep  stake  they  have  in  such  a  glo- 
rious institutioo,  which  gives  yoa  yonr  army  and 
your  navy,  and  inftises  into  both  that  liberal  obe- 
dience, without  vriiiob  your  army  woald  be  a 
base  rabble,  and  yoor  navy  nothing  bnt  rotten 
timber.'* 

Gentlemen,  to  eondnde— my  ftrrent  wish  b, 

Fimnuh*.  '""U'*'*  °P  *  *pirit  to 

destroy  ourselves,  nor  set  the  example 
here  of  what  in  another  country  we  deplore.  Let 
OS  cherish  the  old  and  venerable  laws  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Let  our  judicial  administration  be  strict 
and  pure ;  and  let  the  jury  of  the  land  preserve 
the  life  of  a  fellow-sobjeot,  who  only  asks  it  from 
them  upon  the  same  terms  under  which  they  bold 
their  ovrn  lives,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  them  and 
their  posterity  forever.  Let  me  repeat  the  wish 
with  which  I  began  my  address  to  you,  and  which 
proceeds  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart.  May 
it  please  God,  who  is  the  Author  of  all  mercies 
to  mankind,  whose  providence,  i  am  persuaded, 
guides  and  saperintends  the  transactions  of  the 
WNld,  and  whose  guardian  spirit  has  forever  hov- 
ered over  diis  prosperous  island,  to  direct  and 
fortify  your  judgments.  I  am  aware  I  faave  not 
acquitted  myself  to  the  unfortunate  man  who  has 
pat  his  trust  in  me,  in  the  manner  I  could  have 
wished ;  yet  I  am  unable  to  proceed  any  fanher ; 
exfaaitsted  in  spirit  and  in  strength,  but  oon)ident 
in  the  expeotation  of  justice.  There  is  one  thing 
more,  however,  that  (if  I  can)  I  most  state  to  you, 
namely,  that  I  will  ^low,  by  as  many  witnesses 


as  it  may  be  found  necesaary  or  ccmmnieiic  Jbr 
you  to  hear  upon  the  snbject,  that  the  views  vf 
the  societies  were  what  I  have  allied  tbem  to 
be — that  whatever  irregnlaritiea  m  indiseretiaai 

they  might  have  committed,  thmr  purposes  w«re 
honest ;  and  that  Mr.  Hardy's,  above  all  otber 
men,  can  be  established  to  have  been  so.  X  have, 
indeed,  an  honorable  gentleman  [Mr.  Francis]  ia 
my  eye  at  this  moment,  to  be  called  hereafter  as 
a  witness,  who  being  desirous,  in  his  place  as  a 
member  of  Parliament,  to  promote  an  inquiry 
into  the  seditious  practices  complained  of,  Mr. 
Hardy  offered  himself  voluntarily  to  come  for- 
ward, pn^ered  a  sight  all  the  papers,  whidi 
were  afterward  seized  in  bb  custody,  and  ten- 
dered every  possible  assistance  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  laws  of  his  country,  if  found  to  be  ofiend- 
ed.  I  will  show,  likewise,  his  oharaoto-  to  ha 
religions,  temperate,  humane,  and  modeiste,  and 
bin  unifonn  conduct  all  that  oaa  belong  to  a  good 
subject  and  an  honest  man.  When  yoa  have 
heard  this  evidence,  it  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  con- 
firm yon  in  cominff  to  the  eonelnaion  vrtiieh,  at 
snob  great  length  {for  vbioh  I  eotreat  jonr  par^ 
don),  I  have  been  endeavormg  to  support. 

As  Mr.  Erakine  drew  near  to  tbe  close  (rf'thit 
speech,  his  voice  failed  him,  so  that  for  the  last 
ten  mmntes  he  cmild  only  speak  in  a  whisper, 
leaning  on  the  table  for  support.  The  impres- 
sion made  upon  bis  audience,  as  they  hong  with 
breathless  anxiety  on  his  lips,  while  he  stood  be- 
fore them  in  this  exhausted  state,  is  said  to  have 
been  more  thrilling  and  profound  than  at  any  pe- 
riod of  his  long  {Mvfessional  career. 

The  moment  he  ended,  tbe  hall  was  filled  with 
acclamations,  which  wore  taken  up  and  repeat- 
ed by  the  vnat  mohitodes  that  sumwaded  tlw 
building  and  blocked  np  the  streets.  Erskine 
made  a  noble  use  of  his  popularity.  Reooverii^ 
bis  voioe,  he  went  out  and  addrneed  the  crowd, 
exhorting  them  to  maintain  order  and  confide  ia 
the  justice  their  conntry.  He  then  requested 
them  to  disperse  and  retire  to  their  own  homes; 
and  within  a  few  minotea^  they  were  all  gone, 
leaving  the  streets  to  a  stillneia  Kke  that  oT  mid- 
night. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  evidence  for  tbe 
prisoner  was  received,  alter  which  Mr.  Gibbs 
summed  up  in  bis  defense,  and  tbe  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, Sir  John  Mitford,  closed  in  behalf  of  tbe 
Crown.  Tbe  jory  were  out  three  houn,  and  ic- 
torned  with  a  verdict  of  hot  ertLir. 

Aa  the  other  cases  stood  on  the  same  ground, 
it  was  supposed  the  government  would  stop  here. 
Bnt  they  determined  to  make  one  more  effiirt,  hf 
arraigning  Home  Tooke,  the  oelebrated  philok>- 
gist.  Tooke  was  then  nearly  sixty  years  aii, 
with  ft  flrame  broken  down  by  diaease,  bnt  having 
all  tbe  self-confidence  of  bis  early  daya,  when  he 
entered  the  lists  with  Junius.  Mr.  Erdrine  was 
his  counsel ;  bathe  wrote  a  note  from  prison,  say- 
ing that,  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  determined  to 
speak  in  his  own  defense.  He  had  done  so  three 
years  before,  in  bis  suit  with  Mr.  Fox ;  and  he 
thus  began  his  addresa  to  the  jiuy :  "Gentlemen, 
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there  ue  berp  three  parties  to  be  oonaidereil 
— yo»,  Mr.  Fox,  and  msfulf.  Aa  for  the  judge 
and  the  erur,  they  are  wnt  here  to  preserve  or- 
der, and  they  are  both  well  paid  for  their  trou- 
ble."  Mr.  Erskine,  remembering  the  past,  njt- 
swered  Tooke's  note  proposing  to  speak,  by  sim- 
ply saying,  "You'll  be  hanged  if yoa  do;"  to 
whiflh  Tooke  instantly  reptied,  "  I'll  be  hanged  if 
Idtut't"  and  went  on  to  keep  his  word  I  When 
arraigned  for  trial,  and  asked,  "  By  whom  will 
you  be  tried  ?"  he  looked  round  some  seconds  on 
the  court  in  a  significant  manner,  and  exclaimed, 
"  I  would  be  tried  by  God  and  my  country  I 
But — "  He  then  asked  liberty  to  sit  with  his 
counsel  j  and  the  coort,  on  consultation,  granted 
it  as  "  an  indulgence  to  his  age."  "  My  Lord," 
said  he,  "  if  I  vere  judge,  the  word  indulgence 
shoold  never  issue  from  my  lips.  My  Lord|  you 
have  no  indulgence  to  shov;  yon  are  bound  to 
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be  just ;  to  do  that  wbioh  is  ordered  1"  It  is 
wonderful  that  Mr.  Endtioe  waa  able  to  keep 
Tooke  fran  *being  hanged,  when  he  went  on, 
throughout  the  whole  cause,  examining  witness- 
es, and  making  remarks  in  the  same  spirit.  Bat 
the  case  of  Hardy  had  decided  the  principle,  and 
Tooke  was  acquitted.  The  oUier  prisoners  were 
then  discharged. 

Mr.  Erskine's  prediction  proved  correct  when 
he  UAd  the  jury  that  indulgence  to  the  prisoners 
in  this  cose  would  be  found  the  best  way  to  check 
a  factions  spirit  among  the  people.  "  The  ver- 
dict of  acquittal,"  says  the  editor  of  his  speeches, 
"  iaetead  of  giving  encouragement  to  whatever 
spirit  of  sedition  may  have  existed  at  that  period, 
produced  a  universal  spirit  of  content  and  confi- 
dence in  the  people.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
more  properly  excite  snob  sentiments  than  so 
meiDoraMe  a  proof  of  safe^r  under  the  laws." 
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OF  KB.  ER3K1NE  AGAINST  THOMAS  WILLIAMS  FOR  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  FAINE'S  AQE  OF  BEA> 
SON,  BEFOftE  LORD  KENTON  AND  A  SPECIAL  JURY,  ON  THE  9Mi  OF  JULT,  1797. 

INTEODUCTION. 

Williams  was  n  bookseller  of  inftmons  character  in  London,  and  was  prosecnted  by  the  Sociefy  fisr 
the  Bappreaaion  of  Vice  and  Immorality,  for  poblishing  Faine's  abosive  attack  on  Christian!^  entitled 
the  Age  of  Reason.  Mr.  Erskine  was  oooniel  for  the  prosecation,  and  opened  the  case.  The  plea  set  ap 
by  the  defendant  was,  that  socb  an  attack  was  no  crime  against  the  government ;  and  Mr.  Srskine's  re- 
marks were,  therefore,  directed  chiefly  to  one  point,  viz.,  that "  the  Cbriidan  religion  is  the  very  fonoda- 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  land."  He  draws  the  line  with  great  clearness  and  precision  between  a  legits 
imate  inqniiy  into  the  evidences  of  our  relics,  and  a  acorrilons  and  insalting  atUck  on  its  inititntions, 
ealcalsted  to  deatroy  the  iuflnence  of  all  religions  belief  npoo  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  set  them  free  from 
the  restraints  of  oonscience,  the  obligations  of  an  oath,  and  all  the  other  bonds  wfaidi  nnite  society  togeth- 
er. This  speech  contains  a  Ibller  exhibition  than  soy  other,  of  Mr.  Brskioe's  powers  of  dtdamatum  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term— of  lofty  and  glowing  ampUBoation  on  snbjects  calealated  to  awaken  sabllme 
sentiments,  and  thos  to  enforce  the  argument  ont  of  which  it  iprings. 


SPEE 

GEHTLEHEif  OF  THE  Jdey, — The  charge  of 
blasphemy,  which  is  put  upon  the  record  against 
the  printer  of  this  publication,  is  not  an  accusa- 
tion of  the  servants  of  the  Crown,  but  comes  be- 
fore you  sanctioned  by  the  oaths  of  a  grand  jury 
of  the  country.  It  stood  for  trial  upon  a  former 
day ;  but  it  happening,  as  it  frequent- 
ly  does,  without  any  imputatioo  on 
tS'^MST'  tbe  gentlemen  named  in  the  panel, 
mpibicM*.  that  a  lufiicient  number  did  not  ap- 
pear to  oonstitute  a  full  special  jury,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  withdraw  the  cause  from  trial  till  I 
oould  have  the  opportunity,  which  is  now  open  to 
me,  of  addressing  myself  to  yon,  who  were  orig- 
inally appointed  to  try  it.  I  pursued  this  course, 
however,  from  no  jealousy  of  the  common  juries 
appointed  by  the  laws  fat  the  ordinary  service  of 
the  court,  since  my  wh<de  life  has  been  one  con- 
tinued experience  of  their  virtues,  hut  because  I 
thoaght  it  of  great  importance  that  those  who 
were  to  decide  upon  a  cause  so  very  momentous 
to  the  public  should  have  the  highest  possible 
qualifications  for  the  decision.    That  they  should 


CH,  &o. 

not  only  he  men  capable,  from  their  education,  of 
forming  an  enlightened  judgment,  bat  that  their 
situations  shoold  be  such  as  to  bring  them  with- 
in the  full  view  of  their  enlightened  country,  to 
which,  fn  character  and  in  estimation,  they  were 
in  their  own  turns  to  be  responsible. 

Not  having  the  honor,  gentlemen,  to  be  sworn 
for  the  King,  as  one  of  his  oonosel,  it  no  iaTMhmia. 
has  bllen  much  oftener  to  my  lot  to  ^S^^^ 
defend  indictments  for  libels,  than  to  r*^ 
assist  in  the  proseoution  ttf  them.  But  I  feel  no 
embarrassment  from  that  Taoolleotion,  since  I 
shall  not  be  found  to-day  to  express  a  sentiment 
or  to  utter  an  expression,  inconsistent  with  those 
invaluable  principles  for  which  I  have  nnilbniily 
contended  in  the  defense  of  othns.  Nothing  that 
I  have  ever  said,  either  professionally  or  person- 
ally,  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  do  I  mean  to 
deny,  to  contradict,  or  counteract.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  desire  to  preface  the  discourse  I  have  to 
make  to  you,  with  reminding  you  that  it  is  your 
most  solemn  duty  to  take  care  it  sufiers  no  injury 
in  your  hands.    A  free  ood  unlicensed  press,  in 
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tktjvt  and  legal  mimc  of  tht  txprtuion^  hu  led 
to  all  the  bleMiogs,  both  oS  religioD  and  govern- 
meat  which  Gr«at  Britatn,  or  any  part  oT  the 
wcvld,  at  this  moment  eiyoya,  and  is  cRloulit«d 
still  further  to  advance  maakiitd  to  higher  de- 
gree* of  ciTilizatum  and  happiness.  Bat  this 
freedooi,  like  every  other,  must  be  Uinited  to  be 
enjoyed,  and,  like  every  haman  advantage,  may 
be  defeated  by  its  abuse. 

Gentlemen,  the  defendant  atanda  indieted  for 
11^^^^^  havingpabU^edUuBbool^  vriiiohlhaTe 
popewi  only  i«ad  from  the  oUigatioaa  of  profea- 
lional  dtoty,  a»d  which  I  rone  from  the 
iwding  of  with  astontsbment  and  disgust.  Stand- 
ing here  with  all  the  privileges  beloi^;ing  to  the 
highest  counsel  for  the  Crown,  I  diall  be  entided 
to  nply  to  any  defrase  that  st^i  be  made  for  the 
pablicatioD.  I  shall  wait  with  patience  till  I  hear 
it-  Indeed,  if  I  were  to  anticipate  the  defense 
which  I  bear  and  read  of,  it  would  be  defaming, 
by  anticipation,  the  teamed  counsel  who  is  to 
make  it.  For  if  I  am  to  collect  it,  even  from 
a  formal  notice  given  to  the  prosecators  in  the 
course  of  the  proceedings,  I  have  to  expect  that, 
instead  of  a  defense  conducted  according  to  the 
rales  and  prioeiples  of  English  law  and  justice, 
the  founda^on  of  all  our  laws,  and  the  sanctions 
of  all  oar  justice,  are  to  be  struck  at  and  insult- 
ed. What  is  the  Ibrce  oT  that  jurisdiction  which 
eoaUea  the  court  to  sit  in  judgment?  What  but 
the  oath  which  his  Lordship  as  well  as  yourselves 
have  sworn  upon  the  Gh)^;iel  to  fiiUllf.  Yet  in 
AiMMofiM  *be  King^s  Court,  vrhere  his  Majesty 
MAb>dM*i  **  himself  also  swiun  to  administer 
niiimariiia  the  justicc  of  England  in  the  King's 
Court,  who  receives  his  high  author- 
ity under  a  solemn  oath  to  maintain  the  Chriatian 
religion,  as  it  is  promulgated  by  God  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  I  am  nevertheless  called  upon,  as 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  to  produce  a  certain 
book  described  in  ibe  indictment  to  be  the  Holy 
Bible.  No  man  deserves  to  be  upon  the  rolls  of 
the  court  who  dares,  as  an  attorney,  to  put  his 
name  to  such  a  notice.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  au- 
tbori^  and  dignity  of  the  court  of  which  he  is  an 
offioer;  nnee  it  seems  to  call  in  qneatioa  the  very 
foundasinns  of  its  jorisdiotioD.  If  tUs  is  to  be  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  defense ;  if,  as  I  collect 
from  that  array  oS  bocAa  which  are  spread  upon 
the  benches  b^ind  me,  this  pdblioatkm  is  to  be 
vindicated  by  an  attack  on  all  the  truths  which 
the  Christian  religion  prranulgates  to  mankind, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  such  an  argument  was 
neither  suggested  nor  justified  by  any  thing  said 
by  me  on  the  part  of  ^e  prosecution,  in  thii 
ttagt  of  tht  procttdingt,  I  shall  call  for  reverence 
to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  not  fnnn  their  merits, 
tinbonnded  as  they  are,  but  from  their  authority 
in  a  Christian  ooontry ;  not  from  the  obligations 
of  conscience,  but  fnm  the  rules  «f  law.  For 
my  own  part,  gentlemen,  I  have  been  ever  deep- 
ly devoted  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  my 
firm  belief  in  the  Holy  Gospel  is  by  no  means 
owing  to  the  prejudices  of  education,  though  I 
was  nligiously  educated  by  the  best  of  parents, 
but  arises  from  the  fullest  aiid  most  oontmned  le- 


fleetions  of  my  riper  years  and.anderstaiiding. 
It  forms  at  this  moment  the  great  consolatioe  of 
a  life  which,  as  a  shadow,  must  pass  away  ;  and 
without  it,  indeed,  I  should  ooosider  mj  lo^ 
course  of  health  and  prosperity,  perb^M  too  kog 
and  uninterrupted  to  be  good  for  any  man,  only 
as  the  dust  which  the  wind  scatters,  and  ratber 
as  a  snare  than  as  a  blessing.  Much,  however, 
as  I  widi  to  support  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  a  reasoned  oonsideration  of  tbem,  I 
shall  repress  that  subject  for  the  pment.  Btf 
if  the  defense  shall  be  na  I  have  snspecled,  to 
bring  then  at  all  into  wguasent  or  qoestifla,  I 
shall  then  fulfill  a  duty  which  I  owe  not  only  to 
the  court,  as  counsel  for  the  prosecntion,  biU  to 
the  public,  to  state  what  I  feel  and  know  eoa- 
oemittg  the  eridenees  of  that  religioa  wfaieh  is 
reviled  without  bung  examined,  and  denied  with- 
out being  understood. 

I  am  well  aware  that  by  the  commimicatioas 
of  8  free  press,  all  the  errors  aS  man-  xjuKu>emam 
kind,  from  age  to  age,  have  been  dis-  »^ot^!^m 
sipatcd  and  dispelled  \  and  I  recollect 
that  the  worid,  under  Uie  banners  of  re/brmcd 
Christianity,  has  struggled  through  persecution 
to  the  noble  eminence  on  which  it  stands  at  this 
moment,  shedding  the  blessings  of  hnsMotty  and 
science  upon  the  ntfions  the  earth.  It  may 
be  asked  by  what  means  Uie  Reformatioa  would 
have  been  efleoted  if  the  bodn  of  the  refbnneis 
had  been  suppressed,  and  tbe  enors  ofeondemned 
and  exploded  superstitions  had  been  supported  as 
unquestionable  by  the  stale,  foorfded  upon  thoea 
very  superstitions  formerly,  as  it  is  at  present, 
upon  the  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church  ?  m 
bow,  upon  such  princii^es,  any  reformation,  civil 
or  religious,  can  in  future  be  efiected  ?  The  stv 
lutioo  is  easy.  Let  as  examine  what  are  the 
genuine  principles  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as 
they  regard  writings  upon  general  subjects,  ud- 
connected  with  tbe  personal  reputations  of  pri- 
vate men,  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  pres- 
ent inquiry.  They  are  full  of  simplicity,  and  are 
brcnight  as  near  perfection  by  the  law  of  England 
09,  perhaps,  is  consistent  wiUi  any  of  the  frail  in- 
stitutions of  mankind. 

AlthoQgh  every  community  must  establish  so- 
preme  aathorities,  founded  upon  fixed  pwi,*. 
principles,  and  must  give  high  powers  d!t'^2^ 
to  magistrates  to  administer  laws  Hat  S^Jg^ 
the  preservation  of  the  government  it  nin  i  n 
self,  and  for  the  security  of  those  who  we  to  ha 
protected  by  It ;  yet,  as  iofellilHli^  and  perfeotton 
belong  neither  to  human  establishments  nor  to 
human  individuals,  it  cagbt  to  be  the  policy  of 
all  free  establishments,  as  it  is  roost  peculiarly 
tbe  principle  of  our  own  Cuistitntion,  to  permit 
the  most  unbounded  freedom  of  discussion,  even 
by  detecting  errors  in  the  Constitution  or  sidmin- 
istration  of  the  very  government  itself,  so  es  that 
decorum  is  observed  which  every  state  must  ex- 
act from  its  subjects,  and  which  imposes  no  re- 
straint upon  any  intellectual  composition,  fairly, 
honestly,  and  decently  addressed  to  the  conscien- 
ces and  understandings  (d*  men.  Upon  this  prio- 
dple  I  have  an  unqaeatiiBiable  right  —  a  right 
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-which  the  best  snbjeots  hftve  ezeroised — to  ex- 
amine the  priooiplu  and  stnicture  of  .the  Qonsti- 
tution,  and  by  fair,  maaly  reasoning,  to  question 
the  practice  of  its  administrators.  I  have  a  right 
to  consider  and  to  point  oat  errors  in  the  one  or 
in  the  other ;  and  not  merely  to  reason  upon  their 
existence,  but  to  consider  the  means  of  their  ref- 
ormation. By  such  free,  well-iDtentiooed,  mod- 
est, and  dignified  communication  of  sentiments 
and  opinions  all  nations  have  been  gradaally  im- 
proved, and  milder  laws  and  purer  religions  have 
been  established.  The  same  principles  which 
Tindicate  dvil  contentions,  honestly  directed,  ex- 
tend their  proteeboo  to  .the  sharpest  controversies 
oareligioasfiuths.  This  rational  ud  legal  course 
oT  unprovament  was  reoogniaecl  and  rati^  by 
Iionl  Keay<»i  a>  the  law  of  England,  in  a  hte 
trial  St  GaiUhal!,  when  be  looked  back  with  grat- 
itude to  the  labon  the  reformers,  ae  the  fount- 
ains of  our  religions  emancipation,  and  of  the 
civil  blessings  that  followed  in  their  train.  The 
English  Constttntion,  indeed,  does  not  stop  short 
in  the  toleration  of  religious  opintoru,  but  liber- 
ally extends  it  topractice.  It  permits  every  man, 
even  publicly,  to  worship  God  according  to  bis 
own  conscience,  though  in  marked  dissent  from 
the  national  establishment,  so  as  he  professes  tht 
general  faith,  whioh  is  the  sanction  of  all  our 
moral  duties,  and  the  only  pledge  of  our  snbmis- 
sion  to  the  system  which  cooati lutes  a  state.  la 
not  this  system  of  freedom  of  etmtioversy  and 
freedom  <^  worship,  snffioient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  hnman  h^piness  and  unprovement  ? 
and  will  it  be  necassaiT  for  either  that  the  lav 
shoatd  bold  oat  indemnity  to  tfaosa  who  irtudly 
atgore  and  revile  the  goFemment  of  th«r  coun- 
try, or  the  religion  on  whioh  it  rests  for  its  foun- 

I  expect  to  hear,  in  answer  to  what  I  am  now 
DMocticia  k»  sayiogt  ™i«!b  that  will  offend  me.  My 
tmn  i«fiti-  learned  friend,  from  the  difBculties  of 
uj  Kw^Zm  his  ntoatioa,  which  I  know,  from  ex- 
inneUTa.  pericncc,  how  to  feel  for  very  sincere- 
ly, may  be  driven  to  advance  propositions  which 
it  may  be  my  doty,  with  mach  freedom  to  reply  to ; 
and  the  law  will  sanction  that  freedom.  But  will 
not  the  ends  of  jnstioe  be  completely  answered  by 
the  right  to  point  out  the  errors  of  his  discourse 
in  terms  that  are  decent  and  calculated  to  expose 
its  defects?  or  will  any  argument  ni&r,  or  will 
pnblio  justice  be  impeded,  because  neither  private 
honor  and  justice,  nor  public  deeoram,  would  en- 
dure my  telling  my  very  leaned  fneftd  that  he 
«u  a  ibol,  a  liar,  uid  a  scoundrel,  in  the  fhoe  of 
the  court,  because  I  difiered  fran  him  in  trgOp 
mentoropiaioQ?  This  is  just  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  book  of  free  legal  controversy  and  the 
bodt  whioh  I  am  amugning  before  yoo.  Every 
man  has  a  legal  right  to  investigate,  with  modkily 
and  decency,  controversial  points  of  the  Christian 
religion ;  but  no  man,  consistently  with  a  law 
which  only  exists  under  its  sanctions,  has  a  right 
not  only  broadly  to  deny  its  very  existence,  but 
to  pour  forth  a  shocking  and  insulting  inveotive, 
which  the  lowest  establishments  in  the  grada- 
tioos  of  oiril  antbprtty  ought  not  to  be  permitted 


to  suffer,  and  which  soon  would  be  borne  down 
by  insolence  and  disobedience,  if  tbey  did. 

The  same  principle  pervades  the  whole  system 
of  the  law,  not  merely  io  its  abstract  m^j^^^ 
theory,  but  in  its  daily  and  most  ap-  rn"  ptniM 
planded  practice.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween  the  sexes,  and  which,  properly  r^ulated, 
not  only  continues,  but  humanizes  and  adorns  our 
natnres,  is  the  ibondatioa  of  all  the  thousand  ro- 
mances, plays,  and  novels  which  are  in  the  bands 
of  every  body.  Some  of  them  lead  to  the  con- 
firmation of  cTBiy  virtaona  principle;  others, 
tbon^  with  Um  ssme  prabauoD,  address  the  im- 
agination in  a  manner  to  lead  die  passions  into 
dangerous  txamn.  Bat  dioagh  the  law  does 
not  nicely  diooriminatc  the  various  shades  wUch 
distinguish  these  works  from  one  another,  so  as 
that  it  suflers  many  to  pass,  through  its  liberal 
spirit,  that  upon  principle  might  be  soppressed, 
would  it  or  does  it  tolerate,  or  does  any  decent 
man  contend  that  it  ought  to  pass  by  unpunished, 
libels  of  the  most  shameless  obscenity,  manifest- 
ly pointed  to  debauch  innocence,  and  to  blast  and 
poison  the  morals  of  the  rising  generation  ?  This 
is  only  another  iUustraiioo  to  demonstrate  the  ob- 
vious distinction  between  the  works  of  an  author 
who  fairly  exercises  the  powers  of  his  mind  in 
investigating  doctrinal  points  in  the  religion  of  any 
country,  and  him  who  attacks  the  rational  exist- 
ence of  every  religion,  and  brands  with  absurdi- 
ty and  folly  tl»  stale  which  sanctions,  and  the 
obedimt  tools  "who  cherish,  the  delusicw.  Bat 
this  publication  appears  to  me  to  be  as  mischier- 
0U8  and  cruel  in  its  probable  effects,  as  it  is  man- 
iCaatly  illegal  in  its  principles ;  because  it  strikes 
at  the  best,  sometimes,  alas  I  the  only  refuge  and 
owisolation  amid  the  distresses  and  i„p^^of 
afflicticms  of  the  world.  The  poor  ni'vo«»anma- 
and  humble,  whom  it  affects  to  pity,  iHn^^JEI^ 
may  be  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  it.  •"'""^ 
They  have  more  occasion  for  firm  hopes  beyond 
the  grave  than  those  who  have  greater  comforts 
to  render  life  delightful.  I  can  co&oeive  a  dia- 
tressed,  bat  virtuous  man,  surrounded  by  chil- 
dren,  looking  up  to  him  for  bread  when  he  has 
none  to  give  them,  sinking  under  the  last  day's 
labor,  and  unequal  to  the  next,  yet  still  looking 
up  with  confidenoe  to  the  hoar  when  all  tears 
shall  be  wiped  from  the  eyes  of  affliction,  bear- 
ing the  burden  laid  upon  him  by  a  mysterious 
Providence  which  he  adores,  and  locdciog  forward 
with  exultatfoa  to  the  reveal^  pramises  of  his 
Creatoor,  when  he  shall  be  greater  than  the  great- 
est, and  happier  tiuui  Uie  happiest  of  maakied. 
What  a  dtaoge  in  such  a  mind  might  be  wrought 
by  soch  a  mercUeas  publication  ?  Gentleinen, 
whether  these  remarb  are  the  overebai^d  deo- 
lamations  of  an  accusing  counsel,  or  the  just  re- 
flections of  a  man  anxious  for  the  public  freedom, 
which  is  best  secared  by  the  mtmls  of  a  nation, 
will  be  best  settled  by  an  appeal  to  the  passages 
in  the  work,  that  are  selected  in  the  indictment 
for  your  consideration  and  Judgment.  You  are 
at  liberty  to  connect  them  with  every  context 
and  sequel,  and  to  bestow  upon  them  the  mildest 
interpretation.     [Here  Mr.  Erskine  read  and 
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oominented  opon  Mreral  of  the  selaotei]  passa- 

Gentlemen,  it  would  be  ueleu  and  disgart- 
Th*  book  Mb-  tDg  to  enumerate  the  other  paae^^ 
S^iS'^f  withio  the  scope  of  the  indictment. 
■oTtnioMu.  How  any  man  can  rationally  Tiodi- 
eate  the  publication  o[  soch  a  book,  in  a  country 
where  the  Christian  religion  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  law  of  the  land,  I  am  totally  at  a  loss 
to  conceive,  and  have  no  wish  to  discuss.  How 
is  a  tribunal,  ti^oBe  whole  jurisdiction  is  founded 
upon  the  solemn  belief  and  practice  of  what  is 
denied  as  falsehood,  and  reprobated  as  in^iiety, 
to  deal  with  soch  an  aoomalooa  defenis?  Upon 
what  principle  is  it  even  offered  to  the  eomt, 
^oae  uithori^  is  contemned  Mid  moeked  at? 
If  the  religion  propoaed  to  be  called  in  qaestion 
ii  not  prarionaly  adopted  in  belter,  and  s^emnly 
acted  vpoa,  what  autbority  has  the  court  to  pa^s 
any  judgment  at  all  of  acquittal  or  c<Htdemna- 
tion  7  Why  am  I  now,  or  upon  any  other  oooap 
sicn,  to  submit  to  your  Lordship's  anUiority  ? 
Why  am  I  now,  or  al  any  time,  to  address  twelve 
ci  my  equals,  as  I  am  now  addressing  yon,  with 
reverence  and  submission  7  Under  what  sanc- 
tion are  the  witnesses  to  give  their  evidence, 
without  wbioh  there  can  be  no  trial  7  Under 
what  obligations  can  I  call  upon  yon,  the  jury, 
representing  your  country,  to  administer  justice? 
Surely  upon  no  other  than  that  you  are  sworn  to 
administer  it  under  the  oaths  yon  have  taken. 
The  whole  judicial  fabrio,  from  the  King's  sov- 
ereign aotlKHrlty  to  the  lowest  office  of  magistra- 
cy, has  no  other  foundation.  The  whole  b  built, 
both  in  form  and  substance,  upon  the  same  oath 
of  every  one  of  its  ministers,  to  do  jostice,  "as 
Ood  ikttU  hdp  thtm  ktrtafttr.*'  What  God  ?  and 
what  hereafter  ?  That  God,  nndoabtedly,  ^riio 
has  commanded  Kings  to  rale,  and  judges  to  de- 
cree with  jastice ;  who  has  said  to  witnesses,  not 
by  the  voice  of  nature,  but  in  revealed  c<»nmand- 
ments,  "  thou  ikalt  not  btar  faUt  mtnen  against 
tkji  neighbor;"  and  who  has  enforced  obedience 
to  them  by  the  revelation  of  the  unutterable 
blessings  which  shall  attend  their  observances, 
and  the  awful  punishments  which  shall  await 
npon  their  transgressions. 

But  it  seems  this  coarse  of  reason,  and  the 
HnnuMcMD-  time  and  the  person  are  at  last  ar- 
CSjj^il,''"  rived,  that  are  to  dissipate  the  errors 
cuMifitj.  which  have  overspread  the  past  gen- 
erations of  ignoruice  t  The  believers  in  Chris- 
tianity are  many,  but  it  belMigs  to  the  few  that 
are  wise  to  correct  ^eir  credulity  I  Belief  is  an 
act  of  reastw;  and  superior  reason  may,  there- 
fore, dictate  to  the  weak.  In  nmning  the  mind 
along  the  nnmeroos  list  of  sincere  and  devout 
Christians,  I  can  not  help  lamenting  that  New- 
ton had  not  Itved  to  this  doy,  to  have  had  his  shal- 
lowness filled  up  with  ttus  new  flood  of  light.  But 
the  subject  is  too  awful  for  irony.  I  will  speak 
HaitoD.  P'*""*?  '""^  directly.  Newton  was  a 
'  Christian  I  Newton,  whose  mind  burst 
forth  from  the  fetters  cast  by  nature  upon  our 
finite  conceptions  j  Newton,  whose  science  was 
tmth,  and  the  foundation  of  whose  knowledge  of 


it  was  philosophy.  Not  those  Tisiooary  and  am>- 
gani  assumptions  which  too  often  usurp  its  name, 
but  philosophy  resting  upon  the  basis  of  maibe- 
matioa,  which,  like  Rgnres,  can  not  lie.  Newtrai, 
who  carried  the  line  and  rale  to  the  utoort  bar- 
riers creation,  and  explored  the  principles  br 
which,  no  doubt,  all  created  matter  is  held  to- 
gether and  exists.  But  this  extraordiiinry  maa. 
in  the  mighty  reach  of  his  mind,  overlooked,  per- 
haps, the  errors  which  a  minuter  invef^igaikc 
of  the  created  things  on  this  earth  might  hx^ 
taught  him  of  the  essence  of  his  Creator.  What 
shall  then  he  said  of  the  great  Mr.  Boyle.  . 
who  looked  into  the  orgaaie  structtu-e  <^  all 
matter,  even  to  tlie  bnite  inanimate  sabataaecs 
which  the  foot  treads  on.  Soch  a  man  mny  be 
supposed  to  have  been  equally  qnalified  with  Xr. 
Paine,  to  "look  through  natiire,  ap  to  natore's 
God."  Yet  the  result  of  all  his  eoatemplBiioB 
was  the  most  confirmed  and  devout  belief  ie  sL 
which  the  other  holds  io  contempt  as  de«picaUe 
and  driveling  superstition.  But  this  error  m^t 
perhaps,  arise  from  a  want  of  doe  attention  to  the 
foundations  of  human  judgment,  and  the  structure 
of  that  understanding  which  God  has  given  us  fcr 
the  investigation  of  tratb.  Let  that  qoestifv  b« 
answered  by  Mr.  Locke,  who  was  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  devotion  and  adoration  a 
Christian.  Mr.  Locke,  whose  office  was  to  de- 
tect the  errors  of  thinking,  by  going  up  to  ibe 
fountains  of  thought,  and  to  direct  into  the  prop*r 
track  of  reasoning  the  devious  nund  of  man.  by 
showing  lum  its  whole  process,  from  the  6m  ptr- 
oeptions  tsX  sense  to  the  last  oonolosioDa  of  ratio, 
cination;  patUag  a  rein,  besides,  upon  lalse  opin- 
ion, by  practical  roles  for  the  coodoct  of  hnnaa 
judgment. 

But  these  men  were  only  deep  thinkers,  and 

lived  in  their  ckwets,  anaccustomed  to  the  traffic 
of  the  world,  and  to  the  laws  which  praelicallv 
regulate  mankind.  Gentlemen,  in  the  plaM 
where  you  now  sit  to  administer  the  jostice  cf 
this  great  country,  above  a  century  ago  the  nev- 
er-to-be-forgotten Sir  Matthew  Hale  pre- 
sided, whose  faith  in  Christianity  is  an  ex-  '** 
alted  commentary  upon  its  trath  and  reasoa  and 
whose  life  was  a  glorious  example  of  iia  fraiis  ic 
man ;  administering  human  justice  with  a  wis> 
dom  and  purity  drawn  from  the  pare  fountain  at 
the  Christian  dispensation,  which  has  been,  and 
will  be,  io  all  ages,  a  sob^t  of  the  highest  rev- 
erence and  adn^atitRi. 

But  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Paine  that  the  Christiao 
fable  is  hot  the  tale  of  the  more  an-  rr-ttwort 
cient  superstitions  of  the  world,  and  oXV^k  * 
may  he  eauly  detected  by  a  proper  >«- 
understanding  of  the  my  thologka  of  the  beatbeas. 
Did  MUton  understand  those  mytbol<^ie8  ?  Was 
A(  less  versed  than  Mr.  Paine  in  the  superatitieaf 
of  the  world  ?  No :  they  were  the  subject  his 
immortal  song  ;  and  though  shut  out  from  all  re- 
currence to  them,  he  poured  them  forth  from  the 
stores  of  a  memory  rich  with  all  that  man  ever 
knew,  and  laid  them  in  their  order  as  the  illus- 
tration of  that  real  and  exalted  faith,  tbe  unqoes- 
tionahle  source  of  that  fervid  genius,  iHiich' 
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out  a  sort  cf  shade  upon  sll  ths  other  voriu  of 
man : 

He  pw'd  the  hoonda  of  flmmii^  ipue. 
Where  angeli  tremble  while  they  gaia; 
He  saw,  tiU,  blaited  with  exceti  of  H^t, 
He  clos'd  hU  eyei  in  endleia  oightl' 

But  it  was  the  light  of  the  body  odI;  that  was 
extinguished ;  "  Ae  celestial  light  shone  inward," 
and  enabled  him  to  "justily  the  ways  of  God  to 
man."    The  result  of  his  thinking  was,  neverthe- 
less, not  the  same  as  Mr.  Paine's.    The  mysteri- 
ous incarnation  of  our  blessed  Savior,  which  the 
"  Age  of  Reason"  blasphemes  in  words  so  whoU 
ly  unfit  for  the  mouth  of  a  Christian,  or  for  the 
ear  of  a  court  of  justice,  that  I  dare  not  and  will 
not  give  them  utterance,  Milton  made  the  grand 
conclusion  of  Pakadisb  Lost,  the  rest  of  his  fin- 
ished labors,  and  the  ultimate  hope,  expectation, 
and  gloij     the  world : 
A  Virgin  «■  JUi  motker,  hat  hia  sire 
The  power  ol  the  Uoet  High :  he  ■hall  aieend 
The  throne  heredtUiT,  BDd  bound  hii  reign 
With  earth's  wide  bouids,his  gloi7  with  ttie  heav- 
ens. 

The  immortal  poet  having  thus  pat  into  the 
month  of  the  angel  the  prophecy  of  man's  re- 
demption, follows  it  with  that  solemn  and  beauti- 
ful admonition,  addressed  in  the  poem  to  our  great 
First  Parent,  hot  intended  as  an  address  to  his 
posterity  through  all  generations : 

This  having  learned,  tbon  hast  attained  the  sum 
Of  wisdom :  hope  no  higher,  though  all  the  stars 
Thon  knew'it     name,  and  all  th'  ethereal  powers, 
AH  lecreta  of  the  deep,  all  Nature's  works. 
Or  works  of  God  in  heaven,  air,  earth,  or  sea, 
And  all  the  richei  of  this  world  eiyoy'st. 
And  all  die  rale  one  empire ;  only  add 
Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  anawerable,  add  faitti. 
Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance;  add  love, 
By  name  to  come  call'd  Charity,  the  soul 
Of  all  the  reit:  then  wilt  thou  not  be  loth 
To  leave  this  Paradiae,  bat  shalt  possess 
A  paradise  within  thsei  happier  Ux. 

Thus  yon  find  all  that  is  great,  or  wise,  or 
splendid,  or  illustrious  among  created  beings — 
all  the  minds  gided  beyond  ordinary  nature,  if  not 
inspired  by  ^eir  universal  Author  for  the  ad- 
vanoemeDt  and  dignity  of  the  world,  though  di- 
vided by  distant  ages,  and  by  the  elasbing  opin- 
ions distinguishing  tiiem  from  one  another,  yet 
joining,  as  it  were,  in  one  sublime  chorus  to  cel- 
ebrate the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  laying  upon 
its  holy  altars  the  never-fading  curings  of  their 
immortal  wisdom. 

Against  all  this  concurring  testimony,  we  find 
^^„^gf  suddenly,  from  Mr.  Paine,  that  the  Bible 
■■•WW  teaches  nothing  but  "lies,  obscenity, 
TawiBiii.  Qp„g|(y^  and  injustice."  Did  the  author 
or  pablisher  ever  read  the  sermon  of  Chritt  upon 
the  Jfeunt,  in  which  the  great  principles  of  onr 
faith  and  da^  are  summed  up?  Let  us  all  hat 
read  and  practice  h,  and  lies,  obscenity,  omelty, 
and  injustice,  and  all  human  wickedness,  vonld  be 
banished  from  the  world. 


1  Orey's  Ode  on  the  Progreaa  of  Poetry. 


Gentlemen,  there  is  but  one  otmsideratiott  mace, 
wfaioh  I  can  not  possibly  omit,  be- 

,         -         -       a-  Tm>Joik7  of 

cause,  I  confess,  it  anects  me  very  uieboakta<i» 
deeply.  Mr- Paine  has  written  large- {^r.'^rS^f 
ly  on  public  liberty  and  government ;  JS^^iJ;, 
and  this  last  performance  has,  on  that  fj^*^  "f 
aocount,  heon  more  widely  circulated, 
and  principally  among  those  who  attached  them- 
selves from  principle  to  his  former  works.  This 
circumstance  renders  a  public  attack  upon  all  iy- 
vtaUd  rtligion,  from  such  a  writer,  infinitely  more 
dangerous.  The  religious  and  moral  sense  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  is  the  great  anchor 
which  alone  can  bold  the  vessel  of  the  state 
amid  the  storms  which  agitate  the  world.  If  1 
could  believe,  for  a  moment,  that  Uie  mass  of  the 
people  were  to  be  debauched  from  the  principles 
of  religion,  which  form  the  true  basis  of  that  hu- 
manity, charity,  and  benevolence  that  has  been 
so  long  the  naticmol  charaoterislie,  instead  of  mix- 
ing myself,  as  I  sometimes  have  done,  in  politic- 
al reformations,  I  would  rather  retire  to  the  ut- 
termost corners  of  the  earth  to  avoid  their  ogita- 
tion  ;  and  would  bear,  not  only  the  imperfections 
and  abuses  complained  of  in  our  own  wise  ealah- 
lishment,  but  even  the  worst  government  that  ever 
existed  in  the  world,  rather  than  go  to  the  work 
of  reformation  with  a  multitude  set  free  from  all 
the  charities  of  Christianity,  who  had  no  sense 
God's  existence  but  from  Mr.  Paine's  observa- 
tion of  nature,  which  the  mass  of  mankind  have 
no  leisure  to  contemplate ;  nor  any  belief  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments  to  animate  the  good 
in  the  glorious  pursuit  of  human  happiness,  nor 
to  deter  the  wicked  from  destroying  it  even  in 
its  birth.  But  I  know  the  people  of  England  bet- 
ter. They  are  a  religious  people ;  and,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power,  I  will 
lend  my  aid  to  keep  them  so.  I  have  no  ohgee- 
tions  to  the  freest  and  most  extended  discusi^ons 
upon  doctrinal  points  at  the  Christian  religion ; 
and,  though  the  law  ofBitgUmi  ioa  not  permit  it, 
I  do  not  dread  the  reasoned  arguments  of  De- 
ists against  the  eiustenee  of  Christianity  itself, 
beoonse,  as  was  said  by  its  divine  anllun-,  if  it  is 
of  God,  it  will  stand.  An  intellectual  book,  how- 
ever erroneous,  addressed  to  the  intelleetoal  world 
upon  so  profound  and  complicated  a  subject,  can 
never  work  the  mischief  which  this  indictment  is 
calculated  to  repress.  Such  works  will  only  em- 
ploy the  minds  of  men  enlightened  by  study  in 
a  deeper  investigation  of  a  subject  well  worthy 
of  their  profound  and  continued  contemplation. 
The  powers  of  the  mind  are  given  for  humaji  im- 
provement in  the  prioress  of  human  existence. 
The  changes  produced  1^  such  reciprocations  of 
lights  and  intelligences  are  certain  in  their  pro- 
gressions, and  mahe  tbeir  way  imperceptibly,  as 
conviotin  eomes  upon  tbe  world,  by  the  final 
and  irresistible  power  of  truth.  If  Christianity 
be  founded  in  f^aehood,  let  us  become  Deists  ia 
this  manner,  and  I  am  contented.  Bat  this  book 
hath  no  such  object  and  no  sueh  capacity;  it 
presents  no  arguments  to  the  wise  and  enlight- 
ened. On  the  contrary,  it  treats  the  faith  and 
opinions  of  tbe  wisest  with  the  most  shocking 
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oontempt,  and  sitn  up  nwn  without  tlw  adnnt* 
agu  of  iMrning  or  Mber  tfainking  to  a  total  dn- 
belief  of  o»erj  diing  hitherto  held  sacred,  and, 
oonaeqiieiltlf,  to  a  njeotion  of  all  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  state,  vhich  stand  only  upon 
the  assamption  <^  thdr  truth. 

Gentlemen,  I  can  not  conclude  without  ex- 
r„„„,iaBi  pressing  the  deepest  regret  at  all  at- 
ZiaiSlnl."'  "P*"*       Christian  religion  by 

■hniu  b«  tka  authors  who  profess  (o  promote  the 
m.-'Tul"'"  civil  liberties  of  the  world.  For  un- 
der  what  other  auspices  than  Chris- 
tianity have  the  lost  and  subverted  liberties  of 
mankind  in  former  ages  been  reasserted  ?  By 
what  zeal,  hut  the  warm  zeal  of  devout  Chris- 
tiana, have  English  liberties  been  redeemed  and 
consecrated  7  Under  what  other  sanctions,  even 
in  oar  own  days,  have  liher^  and  bappioeas  been 
extendii^  and  spreading  to  the  nttemoat  comers 
t^  the  earth  f    What  worl(  of  civilization,  what 


conunouwoalA  of  greatnesa  bat  the  bald  ireligiaa 
of  natore  ever  establishedf  We  see,  on  llie  cdn- 
trary,  the  natioos  thai  have  >o  oAer  light  than 
that  of  nature  to  Areet  tbem,  sonk  in  barbarism 
or  slaves  to  arbitrary  govemmenta ;  while,  since 
the  Christian  era,  the  great  career  of  the  world 
has  been  slowly,  bnt  clearly,  advancing  lighter 
at  every  step,  from  the  awful  prophecies  of  the 
GoNpel,  and  leading,  I  tmst,  in  tlw  end,  to  ani- 
versal  and  eternal  happiness.  Each  generation 
of  mankind  can  see  but  a  few  revolving  lioln  of 
this  mighty  and  mysterious  chain ;  but,  by  doing 
our  several  duties  in  oar  allotted  stations,  we  are 
sure  that  we  are  fulfilliRg  the  pnrposes  of  our 
existence.  You,  I  trust,  will  fulfill  joaiv  this 
dayl 


The  jury  found  a  verdict  of  Gniltj,  vitboot 
retiring  fr«a  their  aMM. 


SPEECH 

OF  MR.  ERSKIHE  IH  BEHALF  OF  JAHEd  UADFIELD,  WHEN  IHDICTED  FOB  BUH  TREASON,  DKUV^ 
ER£D  BEFORE  TOE  COURT  OF  KIRO'S  BEMCH,  JUME  M  1600. 

inthoduction'. 

Jakks  HaDhei-d  was  an  invalid  aoUier  of  the  British  amy,  and  was  indicted  fi>r  firing  a  pistol  at  the 
King  in  tba  Drai7  Iiaae  nieater.  He  was  defended  on  the  gmond  that  ha  acted  vnder  a  strong  ddmaiim, 
producing  a  aatded  insanity  o<i  one  snbJeet,  wUla  he  qipeared  eatiraly  rational  upoa  every  oAer.  Lad 
CamphaUasys  ttua  "wsa  ErsUee's  last,  and  perhaps  Us  greatest  dbplqr  of  B«>>iaB  in  defeodiiv  a  pai^ 
pnaacotad  by  Ae  Cnnrn.  It  is  sow,  and  ever  will  be,  studied  h7  medical  nan  6a  its  pldlosiqihiG  view* 
of  mental  disease— Iqr  lawycn  ibr  its  adadmbla  disttBotions  as  to  the  degree  of  alienatioa  of  adadwbidi 
will  ezet^  tma  final  rsaponsibilify — by  logiciana  fiir  Its  severe  aad  ooMtected  reasn^ag ;  and  by  aD 
loTen  of  genaine  eloqoence  fiir  its  tooching  appeals  to  hnaan  feeling."— Zitm  ^  its  CkanaOort,  vd. 
vLipageSM. 

SPEECH, 


GENTLEHSit  or  TBI  JuBT, — ^Tho  soeos  which 
we  are  engaged  in,  and  the  duty  which  I  am  not 
merely  priviUged,  but  appointed  by  the  authority 
of  the  court  to  perform,  exhibits  to  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world  a  perpetual  monument  of  our  national 
justice.' 

The  transaction,  indeed>  in  every  part  of  it,  as 
The  (wcniiaritv  >t  Stands  recordcd  in  the  evidence  al- 
SLkTacM^  ready  before  us,  places  our  oountiy, 
OiiisnhnnoTia  and  its  government,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants,  upon  the  highest  pbnacle  of  hu- 
man elevation.*  It  appears  that,  upon  the  15th 
day  of  May  last,  his  Majesty,  after  a  reign  of 
for^  year*,  not  merely  in  sovereign  power,  bat 
apontaoeoasly  in  the  very  hearts  of  his  people, 
was  openly  riiot  at  (or  to  all  appearance  shot  at) 
in  a  paUic  theater  [Drury  Lane],  in  the  center 
ftf  his  capital,  and  amid  the  loy^  plaudits  of  his 


>  This  is,  perfaapi,  the  mort  felicitous  of  Mr,  Ef- 
skine's  exordiuns.  It  turns  upon  a  fact  highly  grat- 
ifying to  the  minds  of  an  English  Jnry,  and  leading 
dbnctly  to  Ae  great  tboaght  which  needed  to  be 
urged  at  the  gataet,  viz.,  Aat  no  regard  fi>r  the 
Ring's  safety  sbonld  lead  to  any  hasty  or  preja- 
diced  jadgraents.  The  same  tlxraght  is  admirably 
iubt>daG«d  in  a  different  oonnection  at  die  dose. 


subjects,  TBT  nor  a  hais  of  the  hb&d  of  m 
surrossD  assassik  was  tocchks.  In  this  on- 
paralleled  scene  of  calm  forbearance,  the  King 
himself,  thonf^  he  stood  flfst  in  personal  interest 
and  feeling,  as  well  as  in  command,  was  a  sln> 
gular  and  fortunate  example.  The  least  appear- 
ance of  emotion  on  the  part  of  that  angust  per- 
sonage must  unavoidably  have  [H^nced  a  scene 
quite  diflerent,  and  far  less  honorable  than  the 
court  is  now  witnessing.  Bat  his  Majesty  re- 
mained unmoved,  and  the  person  appartnlif  of- 
fending was  only  secured,  without  injury  or  re- 
proach, for  the  business  of  this  day. 

Gentlemen,  I  agree  with  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al* (indeed,  there  can  be  no  posnble  or*«i«rpKNM 
doubt)  that  ifthe  same  pistol  had  been  il^.fCr</<ta 
maliciously  fired  by  the  prisoner,  in  f,j«;S;j^,^ 
the  same  theater,  at  the  meanest  man  sMdot 
vrithin  its  walls,  he  would  have  been  bfought  ta 
immediate  trial,  and,  if  guil^,  to  immediate  exe- 
cution. He  would  Iwve  heud  the  obarge  against 
Ihim  for  the  flnt  time  when  die  inffioOient  was 
npoH  his  arraignment.  He  would  have  beea 


■  Sir  John  Mitford,  sAerward  Lord  Bedesdale,  aad 
Lord  Cbanoelkir  of  Ireland. 
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a  «trang«r  to  the  duxms,  and  eno  to  the  exist- 
enofl,  of  those  who  were  to  sit  in  jadgmest  upon 
him,  and  of  those  who  were  to  be  the  witaessea 
against  him.  But  upon  the  charge  of  even  this 
murderooa  attack  upon  the  King  himself,  he  ia 
fwvered  &11 0¥er  with  the  armor  o(  the  laW.  He 
has  been  provided  with  counsel  hj  the  King's 
own  jadges,  and  not  of  their  ehnce,  bat  erf"  hit 
own.*  He  has  had  a  oop^  of  the  indictment  ten 
days  before  his  trial.'*  He  has  had  the  names, 
descriptions,  and  abodes  of  all  the  jarois  returned 
to  the  court ;  and  the  highest  privilege  of  per- 
emptory challenges  derived  from,  and  safelj  di- 
.reeted  hj  that  indolgence.'  Ha  has  had  the 
same  dewriptitm  ot  tmrj  witness  Trbd  eoold  be 
reaeived  to  aooose  him  j  and  there  most  at  this 
honr  be  twtee  the  testimony  against  him  which 
wtmld  be  legally  ewnpetent  to  establish  his  guilt 
on  a  simil^  proseontion  by  [in  behalf  of]  the 
meanest  and  most  helpless  of  mankind. 

Gentlemen,  when  this  melanoholy  catastropbe 
i>iann,uiiiM  happened,  and  the  prisoner  was  ar- 
J^SIin  rftlli?"  raigned  for  trial,  I  remember  to  have 
dtfarcBM.  gaid  to  some  now  present,  that  it  was, 
at  first  view,  diffionit  to  bring  those  indulgent  ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rates  of  trial  within  the 
principle  which  dictated  them  to  onr  humane  an- 
cestors in  cases  of  treasons  ^fainst  the  politiaal 
government,  or  of  reArf/tmii  conspiracy  against 
the  person  of  the  King.  In  these  cases,  the  pas- 
sions and  interests  fft*a.t  bodies  of  powerful 
men  being  eng^ed  and  agitated,  a  coonlerpoise 
became  neceasaiy  to  give  eanporaA  and  impar- 
tiality to  criminal  tribon^ ;  fast  a  nun  mureUr- 
oM  attack  npon  the  Kin^  person,  not  at  all  con- 
nected with  his  political  character,  seemed  a  ease 
to  be  ranged  and  dealt  with  like  a  similar  attack 
apon  any  private  man. 

But  the  wisdom  of  the  law  is  greater  than  any 
ThuinuoB  nian's  wisdom  ;  how  much  more,  there- 
•"t^  fore,  than  mine  I  An  attack  upon  the 
King  is  considered  to  be  parricide  against  the 
state,  and  the  jury  and  the  witnesses,  and  even 


*  By  7  Will.  III.,  cap.  3,  tec.  1,  a  person  charged 
with  high  treBBOn  ii  allowed  to  make  hii  defense  by 
coaniel,  not  exceeding  twoinnanber.tobe  selected 
Iq^hunself  and  assigDed  to  him  by  Uiecoart;  and  by 
Mc.  I  ei  ttw  nme  ttatote,  no  person  shall  be  eon- 
victedof  high  treawxi  bat  apon  the  oaths  of  two  law- 
ful witnesiei,  oDless  he  sbiill  willingly,  and  without 
violence,  coofeBS  the  same. 

*  The  BtatatB  7  Anne,  cap.  31,  directi  that  all  per- 
sona indicted  for  high  treawn  shsU  have  a  copy  of 
die  indiotment,  together  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses 
to  be  prodooed  a^iost  ttem  on  the  trisl,  and  of  the 
jurors  impaimeled,  widi  duirproEesstonsaDd  places 
of  abode  respectively,  delivered  to  ttmm  ten  days  be- 
(bre  trial,  and  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  wit- 
nesses. Bot  now,  fay  39  and  40  Gea  III.,  cap.  93. 
and  S  and  6  Vict,  cap.  51,  the  proceedings  in  trials 
fcr  hi^  treasoD  in  oonpasaiog  the  death  or  bodily 
harm  of  the  doeeo  are  assimilated  to  those  in  trials 
for  morder.  ' 

'Onatriftlforhigh  treason,  the  prisoner  ia  allowed 
a  peremptory  challenge  of  tbirty-STe  Jurors ;  that  is, 
one  nnder  the  number  of  three  full  Juries.  This  is  the 
effect     1  and  S  Philip  and  Haiy,  cap.  10,  sec.  7. 


the  judges,  are. the  ohildren.  It  is  fit,  on  that 
aoooont,  tbU  there  shonld  be  a  solemn  pause  be- 
fore  we  rush  to  judgment ;  and  what  can  be  a 
more  sublime  spectacle  of  justice  than  to  see  a 
statutable  disqualificati(Ni  of  a  whole  nation  for  a 
limited  period,  a  fifteen  days'  ^raniint  before 
trial,  lest  the  mind  should  be  subject  to  the  con- 
ti^ion  of  partial  affections  I 

From  a  prisoner  so  protected  by  the  benevo- 
lence of  our  institations,  the  utmost  n^obiintion. 
good  iaith  woald,  on  his  part,  be  due-'"i<:°*^vtui 
to  the  pablio  if  he  had  consciousness  ti»  couaNi  fcr 
and  reason  to  reflect  upon  the  obliga-  f''^- 
tion.  The  duty,  thersfore,  devolves  on  am/  and, 
upon  my  komor,  it  shall  be  fqlfiUed.  I  will  em- 
ploy no  arlifloiBs  td  speoafa.  I  claim  only  ibo  j 
strictest  protection  of  the  law  for  the  unhappy  I 
man  before  yoa.  I  should,  indeed,  be  ashamedf 
if  I  were  to  say  any  thing  of  the  rule  in  Me  afr- 
sfrort  by  whioh  he  is  to  be  judged,  which  I  did 
not  honestly  feel ;  I  am  sorry,  therefcoe,  that  the 
subjeot  is  so  difficnlt  to  handle  with  brevity  and 
precision.  Indeed,  if  it  could  be  hroaght  to  a 
clear  and  simple  criterion,  'ffbioh  could  admit  of 
a  dry  admission  or  oontradietioo,  there  might  be 
very  little  diSerenoe,  ptrhapt  none  tU  all,  between 
the  Attorney  General  and  myself,  npon  the  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  govern  your  verdict.  Bat 
this  is  not  possible,  and  I  am,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  sabmittii^  to  yon,  and  to  the  judges, 
for  their  direotiai  (bkI  XL  greater  Imgth  than  X 
wish),  how  I  nndeistand  diia  diffionit  and  mo- 
meatoos  subject. 

The  law,  as  it  r^purds  this  most  anfortnnate 
infirmi^  of  the  hmnan  mind,  like  the  Tb«tiwaatkb 
law  in  all  its  branches,  aims  at  the  ut-  ^,'';iJ^,'„3S3^ 
most  degree  of  precision  ;  but  there  iu  vpiica- 
are  some  subjeot3,.a8  I  have  just  oh-  °' 
served  to  yoo,  and  the  present  is  (we  of  them, 
npon  which  it  is  extremely  diJEcult  to  be  precise. 
The  general  principle  is  clear,  but  the  applica- 
tion is  most  difficult. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  jurists,  and  is  established  by 
the  law  of  this  and  every  other  coun-  'nHniHciMor 
try,  that  it  is  the  rbason  of  «am  which  SmTi 
makesfaimacooimtable  for  his  actions;  '"""rfr™* 
and  that  the  deprivation  of  reason  acquits  him  of 
crime.  This  principle  is  indisputable ;  yet  so 
fearfully  and  wondeiifally  are  we  made,  so  infin- 
itely subtle  ia  the  sfHritnal  put  of  onr  being,  so 
difficult  is  it  to  trace  with  accuracy  the  effect  of 
diseased  intelleot  upon  human  action,  tiiat  I  may 
appeal  to  all  who  hear  me,  whether  there  are 
any  csubbs  niore  difficult,  or  which,  indeed,  so 
often  confound  the  learning  of  the  judges  them- 
selves, as  when  insanity,  or  the  eRects  and  con- 
sequences of  insanity,  become  the  subjects  of  le> 
gal  consideration  and  jadgment.  I  shall  pursue 
the  subject  as  the  Attorney  General  has  properly 
discussed  it.  I  shall  consider  insanity,  as  it  an. 
nuls  a  man's  dominion  over  property,  as  it  dis- 
solves his  contracts,  and  other  acts,  which  other- 
wise would  be  binding,  and  as  it  takes  away  his 
responsibility  for  onmes.  If  I  could  draw  the 
line  in  a  moment  between  these  two  viev-s  of  the 
subject,  I  am  sure  the  judges  will  do  me  the  jus- 
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tico  to  believe  that  I  would  fkirly  and  eaodidlT 
daso ;  but  great  difficulties  presa  uptm  my.Buwi, 
wbich  oblige  me  to  take  a  difiereat  course. 

I  agree  with  the  Attorney  General,  that  the 

,,     .  Isw,  in  neither  civil  nor  ortminal  cases, 

b^d^  ^"^  degrees  of  men  s  un- 

derstandings.  A  totak  man,  however 
SJ^^ir^'an  much  below  the  ordinary  ataodard  of 
human  intellect,  is  not  only  responsi- 
ble for  crimes,  but  is  bound  by  his  contracts,  and 
may  exercise  dominioo  over  his  |m>perty.  Sir 
Joseph  JekyU,  in  the  Diicbeit  of  Cleveland's 
case,  look  Ute  clear,  legal  distinction,  when  he 
said,  "  The  law  will  not  measure  the  siies  of 
men's  capacities,  so  as  they  be  compoi  mmtu." 

Lord  Coke,  in  speaking  of  the  expression  mm 
Lord  cok*.  """P"  mtntU,  says,  "  Many  times  (as 
here)  the  Latin  word  expresses  the  true 
sense,  and  calleth  him  not  ametu,  demim,  furi- 
om,  hutatiau,  fatmu,  $tuUut,  or  the  like,  for  non 
COmpoM  mentis  is  the  most  sure  and  legal."  He 
then  says,  "  Aim  compoa  mtntiM  is  of  foor  sorts : 
first,  ideota  [an  idiot],  which  from  his  nativity,  by 
a  perpetual  infirmity,  is  turn  tompot  mtntit ;  sec- 
ondly, he  that  by  sickness,  grief,  or  other  acci- 
dent, wholly  loses  his  memory  and  understand- 
ing ;  thirdly,  a  lunatic  that  bath  sometimes  his 
understanding,  and  sometimes  not ;  aliquattdo 
gtmdtt  lucidi$  intervalUt  [has  sometimes  lucid  in- 
tervnls] ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  called  fwm  eompot 
nuHlw  so  bpg  as  he  hath  not  onderstanding." ' 

But  notwithstanding  the  {H«oision  with  which 
this  great  author  points  oat  the  diilennt  kinds  of 
this  unbai^y  malady,  the  nature  of  his  woA,  in 
this  part  of  U,  did  not  open  to  any  iUnstratim 
which  it  Can  now  be  nsefol  to  oouider.  Id  his 
fourth  Institute  he  is  more  particular ;  bat  the 
admirable  work  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  in 
which  he  refers  to  Lord  Coke's  pleas  of  the 
Crown,  renders  all  other  aotborities  nnneoessary. 

Lord  Hale  says,  "  There  is  a  partial  insani- 
Lroid  B.i»  mind,  and  a  total  insanity.  The 
former  is  either  in  respect  to  things, 
quoad  hoc  vtl  iUud  uuaniri  [to  be  Insane  as  to 
this  or  that].  Some  persons  that  have  a  compe- 
tent nse  of  reason  in  respect  of  some  subjects, 
are  yet  under  a  particniar  dementia  [deprivation 
of  reason]  in  respect  of  some  particular  discours- 
es, subjects,  or  applications ;  or  else  it  is  partial 
in  respect  of  dtgrea ;  and  this  is  the  condition 
of  Teiy  many,  especially  melancholy  persons, 
who  for  the  most  part  discover  their  defect  in  cx- 
eessive  fears  and  griefs,  and  yet  are  not  wholly 
destitttte  of  the  ose  of  reason ;  and  thie  partial 
insanity  seems  not  to  exaose  them  in  the  com- 
mitting of  any  ofiense  for  its  matter  capital.  For, 
doubtless,  most  persons  that  are  felons  of  them- 
selves and  others,  are  under  a  degree  of  partial 
insanity  when  they  commit  these  offenses.  It 
is  very  diflioalt  to  define  the  invisible  line  that 
divides  perfect  and  partial  insanity ;  but  it  most 
rest  upon  circumstances  duly  to  be  weighed  and 
considered  both  by  judge  and  jury,  lest  on  the  one 
side  there  be  a  kind  of  inhumanity  tovntrd  the 
defects  of  human  nature ;  or,  on  the  other  side, 
too  great  an  indulgence  given  to  great  crimes." 


Nothing,  geatlemen,  can  be  more  accnratdj 
nor  more  humanely  expreseed;  but  ku*^c 
the  application  of  the  rule  is  often 
moat  difficult.  I  am  bound,  besides, 
to  admit  that  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between 
civil  and  criminal  cases.  If,  in  the  former,  a  man 
appears,  upon  the  evidence,  to  be  mm  cxfmpot  nun- 
tit,  the  law  avoids  his  act,  though  it  can  not  be 
traced  or  connected  with  the  mciriiid  imaginaiioa 
which  constitutes  his  disease,  and  which  nwy  be 
extremely  partial  in  its  infiuence  upon  condoct ; 
but  to  deliver  a  man  from  respooMbility  for  crimn, 
above  all,  for  crimes  of  great  atrocity  and  wick- 
edness, I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  apply  this 
rule,  however  well  establi^ed  when  propeny 
only  is  oonoenied. 

la  the  very  recent  instance  of  Mr.  Gfeenwcod 
(which  most  be  fresh  in  his  Lordship's  _  ^  . 
recoUeclion),  the  rule  in  civil  cases  ib»ewQf 
was  considered  to  be  settled.  That  ^"""^ 
gentleman,  wbile  insane,  look  up  an  idea  that  a 
most  affeotiooate  brother  had  administered  pniMMi 
to  him.  Indeed,  it  n-as  the  prominent  feature  of 
his  insanity-  In  a  few  months  be  recovered  his 
senses.  He  returned  to  his  profession  as  an  advo- 
cate i  was  sound  and  eminent  in  his  pivctioe,  and 
in  all  respects  a  most  intelligent  and  useful  mem- 
ber of  society  j  but  he  could  never  dislodge  from 
his  mind  the  morbid  delusion  which  disturbed  it ; 
and  under  the  pressore,  no  doubt,  of  that  diseased 
prepoaaesiioD,  be  disinherited  hb  brother.  The 
cause  to  avoid  this  will  was  tried  here.  We  ore 
not  now  upon  the  eridenoe,  but  open  the  jviaci- 
ple  adopted  as  the  law.  The  noble  nod  learned 
judge,  who  presides  upmi  this  trial,  and  wito  pre* 
sided  upon  that,  told  the  jury,  that  if  they  be- 
lieved Mr.  Greenwood,  when  he  made  the  will, 
to  have  been  iHsane,  the  will  could  not  be  sup- 
ported, whether  it  had  disinherited  his  brother  or 
hot ;  that  the  act,  no  doubt,  strongly  confirmed 
the  existence  of  the  false  ujea  wbicl^  if  believed 
by  the  jury  to  amount  to  madneu,  would  equally 
have  afiected  his  testament,  if  the  brother,  instead 
of  being  disinhwited,  had  been  in  his  grave  ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  unfounded  notion 
did  not  amount  to  madness,  its  inflnence  could 
not  vacate  the  devise.'  This  principle  of  law 
appears  to  be  soond  and  reasonable,  as  it  applies 
to  civil  cases,  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  trac- 
ing with  preoisioo  the  leoret  motions  of  a  mind, 
deprived  by  disease  of  it*  aonndness  and  strength. 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  person  may  be  consid- 
ered non  compot  mentU,  all  his  dvil  nets  are  Ttnd, 
whether  they  can  be  referred  or  not,  to  the  mor- 
bid impulse  of  his  malady,  or  even  though,  to 
alt  vUiUe  apptaranca,  totally  separated  fimn  it. 
But  I  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Tntcey,  that  'A  ie 
not  every  man  of  an  idle,  frantic  a|^aranee  and 
behavior,  who  is  to  be  considered  as  a  lunatic, 
either  as  it  regards  obligations  or  crimes ;  but 
that  he  must  appear  to  the  jury  to  be  non  compos 
rnrntit,  in  the  legal  acceptation  the  term ;  and 
that,  not  at  any  anterior  period,  which  can  have 

*  The  jar?  in  that  case  fimnd  for  tbe  wiB;  but 
after  a  contrary  verdict  hi  die  ^Vw^iihiim  pleoa,  a 
compromise  took  place. 
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no  bearing  upon  any  ease  whatweW)  bat  at  Mc 
moment  vhta  the  contract  was  entsnd  imo^  or 
the  crime  oommitted. 

The  Attornejr  General,  staniing  undonbtedly 
HaMnoTflM  "P*^  "^^^  revered  aatborilies  of 
^S^iSt*  the  law,  baa  laid  it  down  that  to  pro- 
optraw*  u  u  tect  a  man  from  criminal  responsibili- 
™™**  ty,  there  must  be  a  totjo.  dtprivation 
of  mtmory  mid  underttanding.  1  admit  that  thia 
is  the  very  expression  used,  both  by  Lord  Coke 
and  by  Lord  Hale ;  but  the  true  interpretation 
of  it  deserves  the  atmoet  attenticn  and  ootuider- 
ation  of  the  aoart.  If  a  total  dejwiTation  oC 
memory  was  intended  by  tbew  great  lawyers  to 
be  taken  fn  Ibe  Hlent  sense  of  the  wwrds ;  if  it 
vaM  meant,  tbat,  to  proteoc  a  man  fixtm  panirii- 
ment,  be  most  be  in  sneb  a  state  of  prostrated 
intellect  as  sot  to  know  bis  name,  nor  his  con- 
dition, nor  his  relation  toward  others — that  if  a 
bosband,  be  shoald  not  know  he  was  married ; 
or,  if  a  father,  could  not  remember  that  he  had 
obildrea,  nor  know  the  road  to  his  bouse,  nor 
his  property  in  it — then  no  snoh  madness  ever 
KoiDHB  existed  in  the  world.  It  is  isioct  alone 
■IIOC7.  which  places  a  man  in  this  helpless  con- 
dition J  where,  from  ao  original  mal-organtza- 
tion,  there  is  the  human  frame  alone  without  the 
human  capacity;  and  which,  indeed,  meets  the 
very  definitioo  of  Lord  Hale  himself,  when,  re- 
ferring to  Fitsherbert,  he  says,  "Idiocy,  or  fa- 
tuity a  Mottntals,  vtt  demtttiia  naturaJu,  is  snch 
A  one  as  desoiibed  by  Fitsherbert,  who  knows 
not  to  tell  tWHity  sbUIings,  nor  knows  his  own 
age,  or  vriio  was  his  f^er."  But  in  all  tbe 
oases  whicb  have  filled  Westminster  Hall  with 
tbe  most  compUo^ad  eonsiderations — the  bua- 
Ucs,  and  other  insane  persons  who  have  been  tbe 
sabjeots  of  them,  have  not  only  bad  memory,  in 
Toy  sense  of  the  expresaton — ^ey  h»ve  not  only 
bad  the  most  perfect  knowledge  and  reooUeo- 
tions  of  alt  tbe  relations  they  stood  in  toward 
others,  and  of  the  acta  and  circumstaocea  of 
their  lives,  bat  have,  in  general,  been  remarka- 
ble fur  subtlety  and  acuienesa.  Defecta  in  their 
■  iwnmneM  ressonings  have  seldom  been  trace- 
i'lr^tllig""  able — the  disease  consisting  in  the 
Ii^'.'I'wr«E'IJ«  delusive  sources  of  thought;  all 
""t  w.  their  dednotioas  wUhin  the  scope  of 

the  malady  being  founded  apoa  the  mmmMt 
assumption  of  matters  as  rco^tis^  Mther  witbont 
any  foundation  whatsoeveri  or  so  distorted  and 
duBgured  by  bnoy  as  to  be  almost  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  tbeir  creatton.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  in  some,  perhaps  in  many  cases,  the  human 
mind  is  stormed  in  its  citadel,  and  laid  prostrate 
Qttder  the  stroke  of  frenzy ;  these  unhappy  suf- 
ferers, however,  are  not  so  much  considered,  by 
physicians,  as  maniacs,  but  to  be  in  a  state  of 
delirium  as  if  from  fever.  There,  indeed,  all  the 
ideas  are  overwhelmed — for  reason  is  not  mere- 
ly disturbed,  but  driven  wholly  from  htr  teat. 
Snch  unhappy  patients  are  unconscious,  there- 
fore, except  at  short  intervals,  even  of  external 
objects ;  or,  at  least,  are  wholly  incapable  con- 
sidering tbeir  rehttions.  Such  persons,  and  wek 
persons  alofu  (except  idiots),  are  vhoUjf  derived 


of  (Asir  mniBasTAiiDiHea,  in  the  Attontey  Oen- 
nal's  — ^'"g  tense  of  that  expression.  But 
these  cases  are  not  only  extreme^  rare,  bnt 
never  can  beoonw  the  sabjeots  of  ju^oial  diffi- 
oalty.  There  can  be  bat  one  judgment  con- 
cerning them.  In  other  cases,  reason  is  not 
driven  from  her  seat,  but  distraction  sits  down 
open  it  along  with  her,  holds  her,  trembling, 
upui  it,  and  frightens  her  from  her  propriety.' 
Snch  patients  are  victims  to  delusions  of  the 
most  alarming  description,  which  so  overpower 
the  faeoltiee,  and  osnrp  so  firmly  tbe  |dace  of 
realities,  as  not  to  be  dislodged  and  shaken  by  tbe 
organs- of  perception  and  sense:  hi  sooh  eases 
tbe  images  frequently  vaiy,  but  in  the  same  sub> 
jeot  are  generally  of  the  same  teiriflo  oharaoter. 
Here,  too,  no  jndionl  difficulties  can  jmseat 
themselves}  for  who  could  balance  upon  the 
judgment  to  be  pnmoonced  in  cases  of  such  ex- 
treme disease?  Another  class,  bmncbiag  out 
into  almost  infinite  subdivtsiws,  onder  which, 
indeed,  the  former,  and  every  case  of  insanity, 
may  be  classed,  is,  where  the  delusions  are  not 
of  that  frightfal  character,  but  infinitely  various 
and  often  extremely  eiraatucribtd ;  yet  where 
imagination  {uithin  tht  btmndt  of  tht  malady) 
Ail]  holds  the  most  uocfHitrollable  dominion  over 
reality  and  fact.  These  are  the  cases  which 
frequently  mock  the  wisdom  of  tbe  vrisest  in  ju- 
dicial trials }  because  such  persona  often  resson 
with  a  subtlety  which  pats  in  the  shad*  tb&  or- 
dinary cooceptioDs  of  mankind.  Their  eonolo- 
sions  are  just,  and  fraqtoently  profound  i  bat  tbe 
premises  from  vrfiicb  tbey  reason,  mpAm  tritknt 
tht  nmgc  of  the  mnJedy,  an  noiformly  Use — 
not  &lse  fnm  any  defoot  <^  knowledge  or  judg- 
ment, but  because  a  delusive  image,  the  insepa- 
rable oc«npanion  of  real  insanity,  is  throat  upon 
the  suliyagated  understanding,  inoapable  of  re- 
sistance^ because  unconscious  of  attaek. 

Delusion,  therefore,  where  there  is  no  frenzy 
or  raving  madness,  is  the  tme  char-  tu  Mavod 
acter  of  insanity.    Where  it  can  not  S'^'kl!^' 
bo  predicated  of  a  man  standing  for  ^''tS'lSK? 
life  or  death  for  a  crime,  be  ought 
not,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  acquitted ;  and  if  courts 
of  law  were  to  be  governed  by  any  other  princi- 
ple, every  departure  from  sober,  rational  conduct 
would  be  an  emancipation  from  criminal  justice. 
I  shall  ]dace  my  obum  to  yonr  verdict  upon  no 
snob  dangerons  Ibandation.    I  most  oonvinee  | 
yoo,  not  oaly  that  tbe  unhappy  prisoner  was  a  I 
Innatio,  within  my  own  definition     lunacy,  but  i 
that  the  act  in  question  was  tbe  immtdiatt,  tm-  f 
qut^ifitd  offrpring  &f  the  diteaat.    In  eivit  oases,  ■ 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  law  avoids  eveiy  aei 
of  the  lunatic  during  the  period  of  the  lunacy, 
although  the  deloaion  may  be  extremely  circum- 
scribed ;  althongb  the  mind  may  be  quite  sound 
in  all  that  is  not  within  the  shades  of  the  very 
partial  eclipse ;  and  although  the  act  to  be  avmd- 

^  And  frightt  the  isle  from  faer  pnrpriety. — Othel- 
lo, act  ii.,  sc.  3.  The  reader  can  not  fail  lo  remark 
the  strength  and  beau^  oS  tbe  images  used  here^ 
and  in  oAer  passages  above  end  below  to  describe 
the  diffiBrant  kinds  of  sisdness. 
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«d  can  in  no  n-ay  be  connected  vith  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  insanity — but  to  deliver  a  laoatio 
from  responsibility  to  criminal  justice,  above  all 
in  a  case  of  such  atrocity  as  the  present,  the  re- 
lation between  the  disease  and  the  act  should  be 
apparent.  Where  the  connection  is  doubUu), 
the  judgment  should  certainly  be  most  indulgent, 
from  the  great  difficulty  of  diving  into  the  secret 
soaroes  of  a  disordered  mind;  bat  still,  I  ^ink 
tbat,  as  a  dootriae  of  law,  tht  dtltaum  and  the 
«f  «AohU  bt  ammaUd. 

You  perceive,  therefore,  gentlemen,  that  the 
TW  doctHM  prisoner,  in  naming  me  for  his  coun- 
n^t^T  M  ^1  obtained  the  assistance 

tfak  lubjM  of  a  person  who  is  disposed  to  carry 
the  doctrine  of  insanity  in  his  defense  so  far  as 
even  books  voald  warrant  me  in  carrying  it. 
,  Scnne  of  the  cases — ^that  of  Lord  Ferrers,  for  in- 
stance— which  I  shall  consider  hereader,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  present — would  not,  in  my 
mind,  bear  the  shadow  of  an  argument,  as  a  de- 
fense against  an  indictment  tor  murder.  I  can 
not  allow  the  protection  of  insanity  to  a  man 
who  only  exhibits  violent  passions  and  malig- 
nant resentments,  acting  npon  real  circumttancei : 
who  is  impelled  to  evil  by  no  morbid  delusions^ 
but  who  proceeds  upon  the  ordinary  perceptions 
of  the  mind.  I  can  not  consider  such  a  man  as 
falling  within  the  protection  which  the  law  gives, 
and  is  bound  to  give,  to  those  whom  it  has  pleased 
God,  for  mysteriooa  oanses,  to  visit  with  this  most 
afflicting  calamity. 

He  alone  can  be  W  emancipated,  whose  dis- 
FriKipi*  Base  (call  it  what  yon  will)  consists,  not 
merely  in  seeing  with  a  prejudiced  eye, 
or  with  odd  uid  absurd  particularities,  differing, 
in  many  respects,  from  the  contemplations  of 
sober  sense,  upon  the  actual  existence  of  things; 
but  he  only,  whose  reasoning  and  corresponding 
conduct,  though  governed  by  the  ordinary  dic- 
tates of  reason,  proceed  upon  something  which 
has  no  foandation  or  existence. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  pleased  God  so  to  visit  the 
swh  «M  iiH  "ili^Ppy  before  yon ;  to  shake  his 
imnitjroriiM  feoson  in  its  citadel ;  to  cause  him  to 
^™™''  build  up  as  realities  the  most  impossi- 
ble phantoms  of  the  mind,  and  to  be  impelled  by 
them  as  motives  irreiittibk :  the  whole  fabric 
being  nothing  but  the  onba^py  idaioa  of  his  dis- 
ease— existing  nowhere  elser— having  no  fonnda- 
tioB  whatsoever  tn  the  very  nature  of  things. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  stated  by  the  Attorney 
HciMdtiMniB  General,  and  established  by  evidence 
EJ^dTooSi-  ■which  I  am  in  no  condition  to  eon- 
eriBbjecu.  -tradict,  HOT  bave,  indeed,  any  interest 
in  contradicting,  that,  when  the  prisoner  bought 
the  pistol  which  be  discharged  at  or  toward  his 
Majesty,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  nature 
and  use  of  it ;  that,  as  a  soldier,  he  could  not  but 
know,  that  in  his  hands  it  was  a  snre  instrument 
of  death  j  that,  when  be  bought  the  gunpowder, 
he  knew  it  would  prepare  the  pistol  for  its  use  \ 
that,  when  be  went  to  the  playhouse,  he  knew 
he  was  going  there,  and  knew  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  scone,  as  perfectly  as  any  other 
I  person.    I  freely  admit  all  this :  I  admit,  also, 


that  every  person  who  listened  to  his  convena- 
tion,  and  observed  his  deportment  tipon  bis  vp- 
prebension,  must  have  given  precis^y  the  evi- 
dence delivered  by  bb  Royal  Higboeas  the  Dake 
of  Ynrk,  and  tbat  nothing  like  insanity  appeared 
to  those  who  examined  him.  But  what  then  ? 
I  conceive,  gentlemen,  tbat  /  am  more  in  the 
habit  of  examinatioo  than  eitbor  timt  Uhutrioos 
person  or  the  witnesses  from  vrhom  joa  bave 
heard  this  aoconnL  Yet  I  well  re- 
member  (indeed,  I  nerar  can  imget  it), 
that  since  the  noble  and  learned  has  pre- 

»ded  in  this  conrt^  I  examined,  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  day,  in  this  very  place,  an  unfortunate 
gentleman,  who  had  iudicted  a  most  aflectiooate 
brother,  together  with  the  keeper  of  a  mad-hoose 
at  Hoxton  [Dr.  Sims],  for  having  impriscxied  him 
as  a  Innatio,  while,  according  to  his  evidence, 
he  was  in  his  perfect  senses.  I  was,  onfortonaTfr- 
ly,  not  instructed  in  what  his  lunacy  consisted, 
although  my  instmctions  left  me  no  doubt  of  the 
fact;  but,  not  having  the  clue,  he  completely 
foiled  me  in  every  attempt  to  expose  his  infirm- 
ity. You  may  believe  that  I  left  no  means  nn- 
emfdoyed  which  long  experience  dictated,  bst 
without  the  smallest  effect.  The  day  was  wast- 
ed, and  the  prosecutor,  by  the  most  affecting  his- 
tory of  unmerited  suffering,  appeared  to  the  judge 
and  jnrj,  and  to  a  humane  EngliA  audience,  as 
the  victim  of  the  moat  vmntcn  ud  bwbaroiu  ap- 
pression.  At  last  Dr.  Suns  came  into  court,  who 
had  been  prevented,  by  faunness,  from  an  eartier 
attendance,  and  whose  name,  by-the-by,  I  ob- 
serve to-day  in  the  list  of  the  witnesses  for  the 
Crown.  Frtnn  Dr.  Sims  I  soon  learned  that  the 
very  man  whom  I  bad  been  above  an  hoar  ex- 
amining, and  with  every  posnble  eSbrt  which 
counsel  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  eTOttii^,  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  the  Lord  and  Savior  of  man- 
kind; not  merely  at  the  time  of  his  confinement, 
which  was  alone  necessary  for  my  defense,  but 
during  the  whole  time  that  be  had  been  triumph- 
ing over  every  attempt  to  surprise  him  in  the 
concealment  of  bis  disease !  I  then  afleoted  to 
lament  the  indecency  of  my  ignorant  examina- 
tion, when  he  expressed  his  forgiveness,  and 
said,  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  emphasis  in 
the  face  of  the  whole  court,  "I  am  tkb  Caturr 
and  so  the  cause  ended.  Gentlemen,  this  is  not 
the  only  instance  of  the  power  of  concealing  this 
malady.  I  could  consume  the  day  if  I  were  to 
enumerate  them ;  but  there  is  one  so  extremely 
remarkable,  that  I  can  not  help  stating  it. 

Being  engaged  to  attend  the  assizes  at  Ches- 
ter upon  a  question  of  lunacy,  and  hav-  adoUm  i  

ing  been  told  that  there  had  been  a 
memorable  case  tried  before  Lord  Mansfield  in 
this  place,  I  was  anxious  to  procure  a  report  of 
it.  From  that  great  man  himself  (who,  within 
these  walls,  will  ever  be  reverenced,  being  then 
retired,  in  his  extreme  old  ^e,  to  his  seat  near 
London,  in  my  own  neighborhood)  I  obtained  the 
following  account  of  it:  "A  man  of  the  name 
of  Wood,"  said  Lord  Mansfleld,  "had  indicted 
Dr.  Monro  for  keeping  him  as  a  prisoner  (I  be- 
lieve in  the  same  mtuj-house  at  Hoxton)  when 
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he  was  sane.  He  onderwent  the  most  severe 
examination  by  the  defendant's  counsel  without 
exposing  his  complaint;  bat  Dr.  Battye,  hav- 
ing come  upon  the  beDoli  by  me,  and  having  de- 
sired me  to  ask  him  what  was  become  of  the 
Pbimcbss  whom  he  bad  corresponded  with  in 
cheny-jniee,  he  showed  ia  a  moment  what  he 
was.  He  answered,  that  there  was  nothing  at 
aU  in  that,  because,  having  been  (as  every  body 
knew)  imprisoned  ia  a  high  tower,  and  being  de* 
barred  the  lue  of' ink,  he  had  no  oUier  means  of 
correspondence  but  writing  hie  letters  in  cher- 
ry-juice, and  throwing  them  into  the  river  which 
surrounded  the  tower,  where  the  Princess  re- 
eeived  them  in  a  boat.  There  existed,  of  coarse, 
no  tower,  no  imprisonment,  no  writing  in  cher- 
ry-juice, no  river,  no  boat;  bat  the  whole  the  in- 
veterate phantom  of  a  morbid  imagination.  I 
immediately,"  c(Nitimied  Lord  Mansfield,  "di- 
rected Dr.  Monro  to  be  acquitted.  But  this  man, 
Wood,  being  a  merchant  in  Philpot  Lane,  and 
having  been  carried  through  the  City  in  hia  way 
to  the  mad-hoose,  be  indicted  Dr.  Monro  over 
again,  for  the  trespass  and  imprisonment  tn  Lon- 
don, knowing  that  he  had  lost  bis  cause  by  speak- 
ing of  the  Princess  at  Westminster.  And  such," 
said  Lord  Mansfield,  "  is  the  extraordinaiy  sub- 
tlety and  cunnbg  of  madmen,  that  whea  he  was 
croas-exanuned  on  die  trial  in  London,  as  he  had 
snooeasfnlly  been  before,  in  order  to  expose  his 
madness,  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  bar,  and  all  the 
anUiori^  t^  the  oonrt,  oonM  not  make  him  say 
a  syllable  upon  that  tc^rie,  whidi  had  put  an  end 
to  the  indictment  before,  althougb  he  still  had 
the  same  indelible  impression  upon  his  mind,  as 
be  signified  to  those  who  were  near  him ;  but, 
conscious  that  the  delusion  had  occasioned  his 
defeat  at  Westminster,  he  obstinately  persisted 
in  holding  it  back."* 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  look  to  the  applica- 
Appiiniim  or  tion  of  these  cases.  I  am  not  exam- 
rt^r^n*°  ining,  for  the  present,  whether  either 
qttiiiDii.  of  these  persons  ought  to  have  been 
acquitted,  if  they  had  stood  in  the  place  of  the 
prisoner  now  before  you.  That  ia  quite  a  dis- 
tinct consideration,  which  we  shall  come  to  here- 
after. The  direct  application  of  them  is  only 
this,  that  if  I  bring  before  you  sach  evidence 
the  prisoner's  insanity  as,  i/beKntd  to  have  reat- 
/jr  ixiittd,  shall,  in  the  ojHnion  of  the  otnrt,  as 
the  rule  for  your  verdict  in  point  of  law,  be  suf- 
ficient for  his  deliverance,  then  that  you  otight 
not  to  be  shaken  in  giving  fall  credit  to  such  ev- 
idence, notwithstanding  the  report  of  those  who 
were  present  at  bis  apprehension,  who  describe 
him  as  discovering  no  s^nnptom  whatever  of  men- 
tal incapacity  or  disorder.  For  I  have  shown 
you  that  insane  persons  frequently  appear  in  the 
utmost  state  of  ability  and  composure,  even  in 
the  highest  paroxysms  of  insanity,  except  when 
frenzy  is  the  characteristic  of  the  disease.  In 
this  respect,  the  cases  I  have  cited  to  yon  have 
the  most  decided  application,  because  they  apply 


■  The  evidence  atWeitninster  was  then  proved 
•gainst  him  by  the  sborMmnd  writer. 


to  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
(admitting,  at  the  same  time,  the  troth  of  it),  by 
which  the  prisoner's  cas*  can  alone  be  enoouo- 

tered. 

But  it  is  said  that  whatever  delunons  may 
overshadow  the  mind,  every  person  ^  m«)m 
ought  to  be  responsible  for  crimes 
wAo  hat  tht  ktuwUdgt  of  goad  and  mtjaetoritaH 
evil.  I  think  I  presently  oonvinoe  m!»i^>Ba 
you,  that  there  is  simiething  too  gen- 
era!  in  this  mode  of  considering  the  saljeot ;  and 
yon  do  not,  therefore,  find  any  such  propontion 
in  the  language  of  the  celebrated  writer  alluded 
to  by  the  Attorney  General  in  his  speech.  Let 
me  suppose  that  the  obaraoter  of  an  insane  deiu- 
sion  consisted  in  the  belief  that  some  given  per- 
son was  any  brute  animal,  or  an  inanimate  being 
(and  such  oases  have  existed),  and  that  upon  the 
trial  of  such  a  lunatic  for  murder,  you  firmly, 
upon  your  oaths,  were  convinoed,  upon  the  un- 
contradicted evidence  of  a  hundred  persons,  that 
he  believed  the  man  he  bad  destroyed  to  have 
been  a  potter's  vessel.  Suppose  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  fact,  although  to  all  other 
intenti  and  purpnei  he  v>aa  lane ;  conversing, 
reasoning,  and  acting,  as  men  not  in  any  manner 
tainted  with  insanity,  converse,  and  reason,  and 
oonduct  themuelves.  Let  me  snjqiiose  farther, 
that  he  believed  the  man  whom  he  destroyed,  bat 
whom  he  destn^ed  as  a  potter's  vessel,  to  be  the 
pn^wrty  of  another;  and  tbu  be  had  malioe 
i^nst  such  supposed  person,  and  that  he  meant 
to  injare  him,  knowing  the  act  he  was  doing  to 
be  malicious  and  injurious,  and  that,  in  short,  he 
had  full  knowledge  of  alt  the  principles  of  good  and 
evil.  Yet  it  would  be  possible  to  convict  such  a 
person  of  murder,  if,  from  the  influence  of  his 
disease,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  relation  be  stood 
in  to  the  man  he  had  destroyed,  and  was  utterly 
tmeonedotu  that  he  had  struck  at  the  life  of  a  hu- 
man being.  I  only  put  this  case,  and  many  oth- 
ers might  be  brought  as  examples  to  illustrate 
that  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  too  gen* 
eral  a  description. 

I  really  think,  however,  that  the  Attorney  Gen-  ' 
eral  and  myself  do  not,  in  substance, 
very  materially  differ.  From  ibe  ^^^^^'^ 
whole  of  his  most  able  speech,  taken  tL  Attnowr 
tt^etber,  fais  meaning  may,  I  think,  °*°*^ 
be  thus  collected ;  that  where  the  act  which  is 
criminal,  is  done  under  the  dominion  tS  malicious 
mischief  and  wicked  intention,  althougb  such  in- 
sanity might  exist  in  a  comer  of  the  mind,  as 
might  avoid  the  acts  of  the  delinquent  as  a  luna- 
tic in  a  civil  case,  yet  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
protected,  if  malicious  mischief,  and  not  insanity, 
had  impelled  him  to  the  act  for  which  he  was 
crimirwdty  to  answer;  because,  in  snob  a  case,  the 
act  might  be  justly  ascribed  to  malignant  motives, 
and  not  to  the  dominion  of  disease.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  dispute  sach  a  proposition,  in  a  caS^ 
which  would  apply  to  it,  and  I  can  well  conceive 
such  cases  may  exist.  The  question,  therefore, 
which  you  will  have  to  try,  is  this  •  ti*  rwi  u™- 
Whether,  when  this  unhappy  man  dis-  ikmbcbMS* 
charged  the  [risttd  ha  direction  which 
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coavinced,  and  oaght  to  oonriace,  emy  person 
that  it  was  ptunted  at  the  pavaoa  of  the  King,  be 
medttMed  mwohief  and  Tiolence  to  hia  MajM^, 
or  whether  he  came  to  the  theater  (wAicA  itiimf 
fiirpou  to  tttaUM)  under  the  donunion  of  the 
DUMt  mdaaeholj  insanity  that  ever  degraded  and 
overpowered  the  fftoalties  of  man.  I  admit  that 
when  he  bought  the  pistol,  and  the  gunpowder 
to  kmd  it,  and  when  he  loaded  it,  and  came  with 
it  to  the  theater,  and  lastly,  when  he  discharged 
it ;  every  oae  of  these  acts  would  be  own  sots 
of  compassing  the  King's  death,  if  at  all  or  any 
of  these  periods  be  was  actuated  by  that  mind 
and  intttUion,  which  would  have  constituted  mur- 
der in  the  oase  of  an  individual,  supposing  the 
individusJ  had  been  actually  killed.  I  admit, 
also,  that  the  mischievous,  and,  in  this  case,  trait- 
orous intention  must  be  inferred  from  all  these 
acts,  unless  /  eaa  rtbui  tkt  infertnca  by  prvof. 
it  I  were  to  fire  a  pisUd  towwd  yoa,  gentlemen, 
where  yon  are  now  sitting,  the  act  would  on> 
donbtedly  infer  the  m^ice.  Tht  vheU  proof, 
thtrtfon^  it  nmdoubttdly  eatt  i^mt  us. 

In  every  oase  of  treason,  or  marder,  which  are 
WMiumtira  predscly  the  same,  except  that  the 
oftiw  priBiw  uDconsumniated  intenticm  in  the  ease 

■  periuaiifUd*-     ,    ,      — ,  ,  , 

iu>nnf>ri)i*  of  the  King  is  the  same  as  the  act< 
kind  dncnb         ^^pjgf  of  ^  pjjvate  man,  the  jury 

most  impute  to  the  person  whcHU  they  condemn 
by  their  verdict,  Ikt  motivt  which  constitutes  the 
crime.  And  your  province  to^y  will,  there- 
fore, be  to  decide  whether  the  prismer,  when 
be  did  the  act,  was  under  the  ancontrollable  do- 
minion of  insanity,  and  was  impelled  to  it  by  a 
morbid  dthttion  ;  or  whether  it  was  the  act  a 
man  who,  though  oooasionally  mad,  or  even  at 
the  time  not  perfectly  collected,  was  yet  not  Mt* 
Bated  by  the  disease,  but  by  the  suggestion  of  a 
wicked  and  malignant  dispo^tlcm. 

I  admit,  therefore,  freely,  that  if^  aAer  yoa  have 
heard  the  evidence  which  I  hasten  to  lay  beion 
yoa,  of  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  nind,  and  dose 
up  to  the  very  time  ctf  this  catastrophe,  you  shall 
stilt  not  feel  yourselves  clearly  justified  in  negativ- 
ing the  wicked  motives  imputed  by  this  indict- 
ment, I  shall  leave  yoo  ia  the  bands  of  the  learned 
judges  to  declare  to  yon  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
shall  not  se^  to  place  society  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty by  any  appeal  addressed  only  to  your 

1 compassion.  I  am  appointed  by  the  court  to 
olaim  for  the  piisoner  the  full  protection  of  the 
law,  but  not  to  misrepresent  it  in  his  proteotion. 

GenUemeD,  tbe  facts  of  this  melancholy  case 
lie  within  a  narrow  compass. 

Tbe  unfcrtonate  person  before  yon  was  a 
KurfrMor  soldier.  He  beoame  so,  I  helieve,  in 
pprMMT.  yejT  1798— and  is  now  about 
jtwenty-niae  yean  of  we<  Be  served  in  Flan- 
Iders,  under  the  Duke  ofTork,  as  appears  by  his 
'Royal  Bighness'a  evidence-,  and  being  a  most 
approved  soldier,  be  was  one  of  those  singled  out 
'  as  an  orderiy  man  to  attend  upon  the  person  of 
'  the  Commander-in-Chief.  You  have  been  vrit- 
oessea,  gentlemen,  to  the  calmness  with  which 
the  prisoner  has  sitten  in  his  place  during  tbe  tri- 
al.   There  was  Imt  one  ezceptioo  to  it.  Yoa 


saw  tiM  emotion  which  overpowered  him  when 
the  illnstrioaB  penen  uw  in  comt  HsuHt^M 
took  lui  seat  npon  the  beodi.  Can  yoa  u'cSSmT 
then  brieve,  from  the  evidwu^  for  I  ^■■w. 
do  not  yoa  lojodge  aa  fJiyaiogBoamti,  or  to 
give  the  rein  to  coaqpaasioaate  fanqy;  hot  eaa 
tiiere  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  the  geoenofl  tma 
tion  of  tbe  mind,  on  seeing  the  Prince,  Dndar 
whom  he  had  served  with  so  much  bravery  aW 
honor  T  Every  man,  certainly,  must  jndga  for 
himself.  I  am  oounsel,  not  a  witness,  in  the 
cause.  But  it  is  a  most  strikii^  eircumstsAoe, 
as  you  find  fnua  the  Crown's  endenoe,  that 
when  he  was  dragged  through  the  orchestra  under 
the  stage,  and  charged  with  an  act  for  whioh  be 
considered  bis  life  as  forfeited,  he  addressed  the 
Duke  of  York  with  tbe  same  enthusiasm  which 
has  merited  the  demeanor  I  am  adverting  to.  Mr. 
Richardson^  who  showed  no  dispoeitioo  in  bis  ev- 
idence to  help  the  jnisour,  but  who  spoke  with 
tbe  calmness  and  circomspeotioo  of  troth,  aad 
who  had  no  idea  that  the  person  he  wan  «miii» 
ing  was  a  Itmatic,  has  given  yoa  the  aooonu  of 
tbe  burst  of  aSeotion  on  his  first  seeing  tbe  Doke 
of  Yoric,  aguatt  vdMwe  fhdier  and  sovorwgn  be 
was  snppoeed  to  have  had  tbe  ooMotousness  of 
treason.  Tbe  King  himself,  whom  be  was  sap- 
posed  to  have  so  muigoantly  attacked,  never  had 
a  more  gallant,  loyal,  or  suSerii^  soldier.  His 
gallantry  and  loyiUty  will  be  proved ;  his  soar- 
ings speak  for  themselves. 

About  five  miles  from  Lisle,  upon  the  attsok 
made  on  tbe  British  army,  this  on-  nj,,,,,,^ 
fortunate  seedier  was  in  the  fifteenth 
light  dragoons,  in  the  thickest  of  the  ranks,  ex- 
posing bis  life  for  bis  Prince,  whom  he  b  sup- 
posed to^y  to  have  sought  to  murder.  The 
first  wound  he  received  la  most  materially  con- 
nected with  the  sobjeet  we  are  oonoderinf ;  joa 
may  see  the  efleet  of  k  now."  Uw  pmiii  of  a 
sword  was  impelled  against  him  with  oil  the  force 
of  a  man  nrgfng  his  horse  in  battle.  When  the 
court  put  the  prisoner  under  my  protection,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  bring  Mr.  Cline  to  inspect 
him  in  Newgate.  It  will  appear  by  the  evidence 
of  that  excellent  and  cooecientions  person,  who 
is  known  to  be  one  of  the  first  anetomists  in  Uie 
world,  (hat  from  this  wound  one  of  two  things 
must  have  happened :  either,  that  by  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  surgery  the  displaced  part  of 
the  skull  most  have  been  taken  away,  or  been 
forced  inward  on  the  brain.  The  second  stroke, 
also,  speaks  for  itself:  you  may  now  see  its  ef- 
fects. [Here  Mr.  Erskine  touched  the  head  of 
tbe  [urisoner.]  He  was  cut  across  «11  the  nervee 
which  give  sensibility  and  animation  to  tbe  body, 
and  his  bead  hung  down  lUmost  dissevered,  until 
by  the  act  of  surgery  it  was  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion you  now  see  it.  Bat  thus,  almost  destroy- 
ed, he  still  recollected  his  duty,  and  oootinned  to 
maintain  the  gloiy  of  his  country,  when  a  sword 
divided  the  membrane  of  his  neck  where  it  term- 
inates in  the  head ;  yet  be  still  kept  his  place, 

*  Mr.  Enkine  pnt  Us  band  to  the  prisoner's  bond, 
who  stood  by  him  at  tbe  bar  of  (he  oowt 
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though  hifl  helmet  had  been  ihrowo  off  by  the 
blov  whioh  I  secondly  described,  when  by  an- 
other cword  be  was  cat  into  the  very  brain — yoa 
may  DOW  see  its  membrane  oncovered.  Mr.  Cline 
will  tell  you  that  he  examined  these  waands,  and 
he  can  belter  describe  them,  i  have  myself  seen 
them,  bnt  am  no  surgeon ;  from  his  evidence  you 
will  have  to  consider  their  consequences.  It 
may  be  said  that  many  soldiers  receive  ftrievoos 
woands  wiUioat  tbeir  prodooing  insanity.  So 
they  may,  Dndot^Mfldly ;  bat  we  are  upon  the  fact. 
There  was  a,  diaonisioD  the  other  day,  whether 
a  man  who  had  been  leemiiigly  hurt  by  a  fall  be> 
yood  remedy  could  get  up  and  walk.  The  peo- 
ple Bnmnd  aaid  it  was  impoe8U>Ie ;  hut  be  did  get 
up  and  walk,  and  so  there  was  aa  and  to  the  im- 
iity.  The^etiofthepriioaeHswoaDds 
tveie  knowD  by  the  immediat*  event  of  insanity, 
'  Mr.  CUne  will  tell  you  that  it  would  have 
strange,  indeed,  if  any  other  event  had  fol- 
owed.  We  are  not  here  upon  a  case  of  insanity 
rising  from  the  spiritual  part  of  roan,  as  it  may 
be  affected  by  hereditary  taint,  by  intemperance, 
or  by  violent  passions,  the  operations  of  which  are 
various  and  ancertain ;  but  we  bave  to  deal  with 
a  species  of  insanity  more  resembling  what  has 
been  described  as  idiooy,  proceeding  from  orig- 
inal malorganiKation.  Tiers  ihb  disease  is,  from 
its  very  nature,  inatrahU;  and  so  where  a  man 
(like  the  prisoner)  has  become  insane  from  vio- 
Imet  to  fA«  bnm,  tMek  jurmanently  afftcti  iti 
sfrucfHrt,  bbwever  sueh  a  man  may  appear  oc- 
casional^ to  others,  his  disease  b  wmotnJ>U. 
If  the  prisoner,  therefore,  were  to  live  a  thousand 
years,  be  never  ooald  recover  fimd  the  oonse- 
qucBoe  of  that  day. 

But  this  is  not  all.  -  Another  blow  was  still 
aimed  at  him,  which  he  held  up  his  arm  to  avoid, 
when  his  band  was  cut  into  the  bone.  It  is  an 
afflicting  subject,  gentlemen,  and  better  to  be 
spoken  of  by  those  who  understand  it ;  and,  to 
and  all  further  description,  he  was  then  thrust 
almost  through  and  through  the  body  with  a 
bayonet,  and  lefi  in  a  ditoh  among  the  slain. 

He  was  afterward  carried  to  a  hospital,  where 
he  was  known  by  his  tongue  to  one  of  bis  coun- 
trrmen,  who  will  be  examined  as  a  witness,  who 
found  him,  not  merely  as  a  wounded  soldier  de< 
privcd  <^  the  powers  of  his  body,1iut  berelt  of 
liiH  senses  fcmver. 

He  was  aflected  from  the  very  beginning  with 
TiwiinJnf**  that  spccies  of  madness  whioh,  from 
ibufoiiDnd.  vit^nt  agitation,  Alls  the  mind  with 
the  most  inoonceivable  im^nations,  wholly  un- 
fitting it  for  all  dealing  with  human  afbirs,  ao- 
oording  to  the  sober  estimate  and  standard  of  rea- 
•00.  He  imagined  that  be  had  constant  inter- 
ooorse  with  the  Almighty  Author  of  all  things ; 
that  the  world  was  coming  to  a  conclnsion ;  and 
n«|wcaiiir  *''c-''^6d  Savior,  he  wps  to 

jgjwofU*  iacrifiee  kimself  for  iti  §alvation.  So 
<M  obstinately  did  this  morbid  image  con- 
'^^'^  tinue,  that  you  will  be  convinced  he 
went  to  the  theater  to  perform,  as  he  imagined, 
that  blessed  sacrifice ;  and,  beoanse  he  would  not 
b«  guilty  of  suicide,  though  called  upon  by  the 


imperious  voice  of  Heaven,  he  wished  that  1^  the 
appearance  of  crime  his  life  might  be  taken  away 
from  him  by  others.  This  bewildered,  extrava- 
gant species  of  madness  appeared  immediately 
aAer  bis  wounds,  on  bis  first  entering  the  hos- 
pital ;  and  on  the  very  saime  account  he  was  dis- 
charged from  the  army  on  his  return  to  England, 
which  the  Attorney  General  very  honorably  and 
candidly  seemed  to  intimate. 

To  proceed  with  the  proob  of  hia  insanity 
down  to  t/u  vtrjf  ptriod  of  Ati  np-  iinifcirti  ia 
yoKd  grnU.  This  mftHrtanale  man  SJmT^"' 
before  you  is  the  firther  of  an  ittbnt 
of  eight  nooitlii;  andlharft  no  dotibt,  that  if  the 
boy  had  been  brought  into  oooit  (but  this  ts  a 
grave  plaee  for  the  eonsidwatioo  of  justice,  and 
not  a  theater  for  stage  effect)— I  say,  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  if  this  poor  infant  had  been 
brought  into  court,  you  wonld  have  seen  the  un- 
happy father  wrung  with  all  the  emotions  of  pa- 
rental aAeotion.  Tet,  upon  the  Tuesday  pre- 
ceding the  Thursday  when  he  went  to  the  play- 
bouse,  you  will  find  his  disease  still  urging  him 
forward,  with  the  impression  tkat  the  time  uxu 
come  when  be  must  be  destroyed  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind ;  and  in  the  confusion,  or,  rather,  de- 
lirium of  this  wild  conception,  he  came  to  the 
bed  of  the  mother,  who  bad  this  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  endeavored  to  dash  out  its  brains 
against  the  wall.  The  family  was  alarmed  ;i 
aod  the  neighbora  bnag  called  in,  the  child  was,  I 
with  difficulty,  resooed  firlDm  the  unhappy  parent,! 
who,  in  his  madness,  would  have  destroyed  it.  1 

Now  let  me,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  he 
had  succeeded  in  the  aooempUahment  c„mp«i««of 
of  his  insane  purpose ;  and  the  qae»<  ^^Ij^f^ 
tion  had  been,  whether  he  was  goilty  wb«n  be  trad 
of  murder.  Surely,  the  a&ection  for 
this  infant,  up  to  the  very  moment  of  his  distract- 
ed videAoe,  would  have  been  conclusive  in  hia 
favor.  But  not  more  so  than  his  loyalty  to  the 
King,  and  his  attachment  to  the  Dake  of  York, 
as  applicable  to  the  case  before  us ;  yet  at  that 
very  period,  even  of  extreme  distraction,  he  con- 
versed as  rationally  oa  all  other  subjects  as  he 
did  with  the  Duke  of  York  at  the  theater.  The 
prisoner  knew  perfectly  that  be  was  the  hnshand 
of  the  woman  and  the  father  of  the  child.  The 
tears  of  affection  ran  down  his  face  at  the  very 
moment  that  he  was  about  to  aooompliah  its  de- 
struction. During  the  whole  of  diis  scene  of 
horror,  he  was  not  at  all  deprived  of  memmy,  in 
the  Attorney  General's  sense  of  the  ezprettioD ; 
be  could  have  communioated,  at  that  moment, 
every  oiroumstance  of  his  past  Ule,  and  every 
thing  conneoted  with  his  present  condition,  ex- 
cept onlg  the  qtuUitff  of  the  act  he  wu  meditating. 
In  that,  be  vras  under  the  overruling  dominion 
of  a  morbid  imagination,  and  conceived  that  be 
was  acting  against  the  diotatea  of  nature  in  obe- 
dience to  the  superior  commands  <^  Heaven, 
which  had  told  him,  that  the  moment  he  was 
dead,  and  the  infant  with  him,  all  lature  was  to 
be  changed,  and  all  mankind  were  to  be  redeem- 
ed by  hia  dissolution.  There  was  not  an  idea 
in  bis  mind,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  of 
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the  deatraction  of  the  King.  On  the  contrary,  he 
eJways  maiutained  his  loyalty — lamooted  that  he 
coold  not  go  again  to  fight  his  battles  in  the  field ; 
and  it  will  be  proved,  that  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  period  in  question,  being  present  when 
a  song  was  sang,  indecent,  as  it  regarded  the 
person  and  condition  of  his  Majesty,  ha  left  the 
room  with  load  expressions  of  indignation,  and 
immediately  sang  "  God  save  the  King,"  with 
all  the  entbiiriaMii  of  an  old  soldier,  who  bad 
bled  in  the  aerrioe  of  his  oonotiy. 

I  confess  to  you,  geadeoien,  thai,  this  Iwt  eir- 

IuiijinnHiv  oamttaiioe,  which  may,  to  some,  ap- 
il^H^^oi  pear  insignificaat,  is,  in  my  mind, 
jlUMTiSjC  ""'^^  monaentooa  teatimmy.  For  if 
MM.  thii  man  had  been  in  the  habit  of  as- 

sociating with  persona  inimicnJ  to  the  gcvero- 
ment  of  oor  ooontry,  so  that  mischief  might  have 
been  fairly  argued  to  have  mixed  itself  with 
madness  (which,  by-the-by,  it  frequently  does) ; 
if  it  ooald  in  any  way  have  been  collected  that, 
from  his  disorder,  more  easily  inflamed  and  work- 
ed npOB,  he  had  been  led  away  by  ditaflected 
persoos  to  become  the  instrument  of  wiclEedness ; 
if  it  could  have  been  established  that  such  had 
been  his  companions  and  bis  habits,  I  should  have 
Dean  ashamed  to  lift  up  my  voice  in  his  defense. 
I  ahoold  have  felt  diat,  however  lus  mind  might 
have  been  weak  and  disordered,  yet  if  his  under- 
standing soffioiently  existed  to  be  methodically 
acted  apon  as  an  iastnoient  of  malice,  I  could 
not  have  asted  for  an  aoqoitul.  But  you  find, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  case  before  you,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  opportunity  which  the  Crown 
has  had,  and  which,  upon  all  such  occasions,  it 
justly  employs  to  detect  treason,  either  against 
the  person  of  the  King  or  against  his  govern- 
ment, not  one  mtnett  has  been  able  to  fix  upon 
the  prisoner  before  you  any  one  companion,  of 
even  a  doubtful  description,  or  any  one  expres- 
sion from  which  disloyalty  could  be  inferred, 
while  the  whole  history  of  his  life  repels  the  im- 
putation. His  courage  in  defense  of  the  King 
and  bis  dominions,  and  his  affection  for  his  son, 
in  such  unaoawerable  evidence,  all  speak  aloud 
against  the  presumption  that  he  went  to  the  the- 
ater with  a  misohievoui  intention. 

To  recur  again  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Rich- 
Pantfuttrof  urdaon,  who  delivered  matt  honorable 
MM^^SL  and  impartial  testimony.  loertamly 
K^ii£  am  obliged  to  admit,  tlut  what  a  pris- 
oner says  fcT  himself^  when  coupled  at  the  very 
time  with  an  overt  act  of  wickedness,  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  to  alter  the  obvious  quality  of  the 
act  he  has  committed.  If,  for  instance,  I,  vho  am 
now  addressing  you,  had  fired  the  same  pistol  to- 
ward the  box  of  the  King,  and,  having  been 
dragged  under  the  orchestra  and  secured  for  crim- 
inal justice,  I  had  said  that  I  had  no  intention  to 
kill  the  King,  but  was  weary  of  my  life,  and  meant 
to  be  condemned  as  guilty  ;  would  any  man,  who 
was  not  himself  insane,  consider  that  as  a  de- 
fense ?  Certainly  not :  becaose  it  wguld  be  with- 
oat  the  whole  foundation  of  the  prisoner's  previous 
oonditioD,  pert  of  which  it  is  even  difTicult  to  ap- 
fdy  dosoly  and  directly  by  strict  evidence,  without 


taking  his  undoubted  insanity  into  considemtian, 
because  it  is  his  unquestionable  insanity  which 
alone  stamps  the  eflosions  of  his  mind  with  mm- 
cerity  and  truth. 

[  The  idea  which  had  impressed  itself,  but  a 
imoet  confused  images,  upon  this  on-  hcmmm- 
Ifortunate  man,  was,  that  Ac  mutt  be  ^^^** 
Hcsfroycd,  but  ought  net  to  dtttroy  ™m 
utinfe{f.  He  (Mice  had  the  idea  of  0^^^*-* 
'firing  over  iba  King*!  oarriage  in  the  * 
sUeet;  bat  then  he  fanapned  he  sboald  be  im- 
mediately killed,  iridcih  was  not  the  mode  of  pro- 
pitiation for  the  world.  And  is  our  Savior^  be- 
ton  his  passion,  had  gone  into  the  garden  to 
pray,  thia  fallen  and  afflicted  being,  after  he  had 
taken  Che  infant  out  of  bed  to  destroy  it,  retain- 
ed also  to  the  garden,  saying,  as  be  afterward 
said  to  the  Duke  of  Yo^  "that  all  was  not  over 
— that  a  great  work  was  to  be  finished  and 
there  he  remained  in  prayer,  the  victim  of  the 
same  melancholy  visitatiim. 

Gentlemen,  these  are  the  facts,  freed  from  even 
the  possibility  of  artifice  or  disguise ;  c<w>p»>»-  m 
because  the  testimony  to  support  them  ^^!J^t«^ 
will  be  beyond  all  doubt.  In  contem-  "rnn- 
plating  the  law  of  the  conntiy,  and  the  prece- 
dents of  its  justice  to  which  they  must  be  applied, 
I  find  nothing  to  challenge  or  question.  I  ap- 
prove of  them  thronghont  Isahacribetoallthat 
is  wrUten  by  Lord  Hale.  I  ^ree  with  all  die 
autboities  cited  by  die  Attorney  General,  from 
Lord  Cdce;  but  above  all,  I  do  mott  oordially 
agree  in  the  instance  of  conviclioBs  by  which  to 
illustrated  them  in  his  able  address.'"  I  have 
now  lying  before  me  the  case  of  Earl  Fencn : 
unquestionably  there  could  not  be  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  and  none  appears  to  have  been  entertain- 
ed, of  his  guilt.  I  wish,  indeed,  nothing  mor" 
than  to  contrast  the  two  cases  \  and  so  far  am  I 
from  disputing  either  the  princi|Je  of  that  coo- 
demnation,  or  the  evidence  that  was  the  founda- 
tion of  it,  that  I  invite  you  to  examine  whether 
any  two  instances  in  the  whole  body  tbe  crim- 
inal law  are  more  diametrically  opponte  to  each 
other  than  the  case  of  Earl  Ferrers  and  that  now 
beforeyoa.  Lord  Ferrers  was  divaroed  from  hia 
wife  by  aet  of  Fariiameat ;  and  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Johnson,  who  had  been  his  steward,  bad 
taken  part  with  the  lady  in  that  proceedii^,  aad 
had  conducted  the  business  in  carrying  the  aet 
through  the  two  Houses.  Lord  Ferrers  coooc- 
qnently  wished  to  tarn  him  out  of  a  &tm  which 
be  occupied  under  him ;  but  his  estate  being  in 
iraat,  Johnson  was  supported  1^  tbe  tnistees  in 
his  possession.  There  were,  also,  some  difiem- 
ces  respecting  coal-mines ;  and  in  consequence 
of  both  transactions,  Lord  Ferrers  took  Qp  the 
most  violent  resentment  against  him.    Let  me 


The  reader  will  remark,  that  in  tbe  cases  whick 

Mr.  Erakine  goes  <«  to  consider,  tbe  statement  of  ibe 
facts  is  not  only  clear  and  beantifal  in  itself,  bat  is 
stisped  throughoDt  with  a  particalsr  reference  to  the 
csaa  of  Hsdfiokl.  su  u  to  bring  out  tbe  poiots  of  coo- 
trast  in  atroag  relief,  and  tbns  open  the  way  fcr  (be 
distinctions  which  fb1k>w.  This  kind  eSprrparaliim 
is  one  of  Ur.  Erskwe's  greatest  excellence. 
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here  obserre,  gentlemen,  that  this  was  not  a  re- 
sentment founded  upon  nay  ilbmon  ;  not  a  resent- 
ment forced  upon  a  distempered  mind  hj  falla- 
cious ima^s,  bat  depending  apon  aelml  cireum- 
stofwca  and  rttUfaeU  ;  and,  acting  like  any  other 
man  under  the  inflnenoe  oi  malignant  passions, 
he  repeatedly  declared  that  he  would  be  revenged 
on  Mt.  JohiMon,  partioalarly  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  depriving  him  of  a  contract  re^ieetii^ 
the  minea.- 

Now,  suppose  Lord  Ferrers  oould  have  showed 
that  no  diflerenee  with  Mr.  J<rfmsoa  had  ever  ex- 
isted regarding  his  wife  at  all— diat  Mr.  Johnson 
bad  never  been  his  steward — and  that  he  had 
only,  from  delnsioa,  believed  so  when  his  situa- 
tion in  life  was  quite  difierent.  Suppose,  farther, 
that  an  Ulniive  imagination  had  ahne  suggested 
to  him  that  he  had  been  thwarted  by  Johnson  in 
his  contract  for  these  coal'mines,  there  never 
having  been  any  contract  at  all  for  ooal-mines — 
in  short,  that  the  whole  basis  of  his  enmity  was 
without  any  foundation  in  nature,  and  had  been 
shown  to  have  been  a  morbid  itnagt  imperiously 
fastened  upon  hia  mind.  Such  a  ease  as  that 
wooW  bare  exhibited  a  oluuraeter  of  insanity  in 
Lord  Ferrara  exGremely  diSfarent  from  (hat  in 
which  it  was  presented  by  the  evidence  to  his 
peers.  BeGxe  t^m,  he  only  appeared  oa  a  man 
of  turbulent  passions,  whose  mind  was  disturbed 
by  no  fallaoioos  images  of  things  withoot  exist- 
ence ;  whose  quarrel  with  Johnson  was  founded 
ttpoK  no  Uhuiont,  bat  upon  existing  facts ;  whose 
resentment  proceeded  to  the  fatal  otfnsummation 
with  all  the  ordinary  indications  of  mischief  and 
malice ;  and  who  conducted  his  own  defense  with 
the  greatest  dexterity  and  skill.    Who,  thin, 

COULD  DOUBT  THAT  LoKD  FeRRKRS  WAS  A  MCR- 

SBRER?  When  the  act  was  done,  he  stud,  ''I 
am  glad  I  have  done  it.  He  was  a  villain,  and 
I  am  revenged."  But  when  he  afterward  saw 
tluit  the  wound  was  probably  mortal,  and  that  it 
involved  oonsequeifces  fatal  to  himself,  he  desired 
the  surgeon  to  take  all  possible  care  of  his  patient ; 
and,  conscions  of  his  crime,  kept  at  bay  the  men 
who  oame  with  arms  to  arrest  him  :  showing, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  nothing  that  does 
not  generally  accompany  the  crime  for  wbiob  he 
was  ontdenued.  ife  wa«  proved,  to  be  sure,  to 
be  a  man  subjeet  to  nnreasonaUe  prejudices,  ad- 
dieted  to  absurd  practices,  and  i^tated  by  violent 
passions.  But  the  act  was  not  done  under  the 
dominion  of  nnoontrollable  disease ;  and  wheth- 
er the  mischief  and  malice  were  substantive,  or 
marked  in  the  mind  of  a  man  whose  passions 
bordered  upon,  or  even  amounted  to  insanity,  it 
did  not  convince  the  Lords  that,  under  all  the 
eircumstanoes  of  the  case,  he  was  not  a  fit  object 
of  criminal  justice. 

In  the  same  manner,  Arnold,  who  shot  at  Lord 
WiAttatef  Onslow,  and  who  was  tried  at  Kingston 
^™°**-  soon  after  the  Black  Act  passed  on  the 
accession  of  George  L  Lord  Onslow  having  been 
very  vigilant  as  a  magistrate  in  suppressing  clubs, 
which  were  supposed  to  be  set  on  foot  to  disturb 
the  new  goveniment,  Arnold  had  frequently 
been  heard  to  declare  that  Lord  Onslow  would 


ruin  his  country ;  and  although  be  appeared  from 
the  evidence  to  be  a  man  of  most  wild  end  tur- 
bulent manners,  yet  the  people  roand  Guildford, 
^o  knew  him,  did  not,  in  general,  consider  him 
to  be  insane.  His  connset  ooald  not  show  that 
any  morbid  dtbuion  had  ever  overshadowed  his 
and«8tanding.  They  oonld  not  show,  as  I  shall, 
that  just  before  he  sliot  at  Lnrd  Onslow,  he  bad 
endeavored  to  destroy  his  own  beloved  child.  It 
was  a  ease  of  Human  rttentment. 

I  might  instance,  also,  the  case  of  Oliver,  who 
was  indicted  forthe  murderof  Mr.Wood,  wiunhrt 
a  potter,  in  Staffordshire.  Mr.Wood  had  "fo*"*'- 
refusedhisdaoghlertotbismaninmarriage.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Milles,  was  counsel  for  him  at  the  as- 
sizes. He  had  been  employed  as  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary  by  the  father,  who  forbid  him  his 
house,  and  desired  him  to  bring  in  his  bill  for  pay- 
ment }  when,  in  the  agony  of  disappointment,  and 
brooding  over  the  injury  he  had  suflered,  on  his 
being  admitted  to  Mr.  Wood  to  receive  payment, 
he  shot  him  upon  the  spot.  The  trial  occupied 
great  part  of  the  day ;  yet,  for  my  own  part,  I 
can  not  conceive  that  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
case  for  a'jory  to  deliberate  on.  He  was  a  man 
acting  upon  exiating  faeti,  and  upon  human  n- 
$entmtntM  oonneeted  wiUi  them.  He  was  at  the 
very  time  carrying  on  hb  business,  which  re- 
quired learning  and  refleetion,  and,  indeed,  a 
reach  of  mind  beyond  the  ordinary  standard,  be> 
ing  trusted  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  practitioner 
in  medicine.  Neither  did  he  go  to  Mr.  Wood's 
under  the  influence  of  iUiuUm;  but  he  Went  to 
destroy  the  life  of  a  man  who  was  placed  exactly 
in  the  eircumstanoes  which  the  mind  of  the  crim- 
inal represented  him.  He  went  to  execute  venge- 
ance on  him  for  refusing  his  daughter.  In  snch  a 
case  there  might,  no  doubt,  be  passion  approaoh- 
ing  to  frenzy  ;  but  there  wanted  that  character- 
istic of  madness  to  emancipate  him  from  criminal 
justice. 

There  was  another  instance  oS  this  description 
in  the  case  of  a  most  nnhapi^  vroman,  whhthuof 
who  was  tri*d,  in  Enez,  for  the  mur-  ^ITmTe*'*' 
derofMr.Errington,iriiohad.sednoed  '■'va^ 
and  abandoned  her  and  the  children  she  Imd  borne 
to  htm.  It  most  be  a  oonsdrtion  to  those  wha 
prosecuted  her,  that  she  was  acquitted,  as  riie  is 
at  this  time  in  a  most  nndonbted  and  deplorable 
state  of  insanity.  But  I  confess,  if  I  had  been 
upon  the  jury  who  tried  her,  I  should  have  en- 
tertained great  donbts  and  difficulties ;  for,  al- 
though the  unhappy  woman  bad  before  exhibited 
strong  marks  of  insanity,  arising  from  grief  and 
disappointment,  yet  she  acted  upon  facti  and  eir- 
cwmtanctt  which  had  an  exiitmet,  and  which 
ware  calculated,  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of 
hnman  action,  to  produce  the  most  violent  resent- 
ment. Mr.  Errington  having  just  cast  her  off, 
and  married  another  woman,  or  taken  his  under 
his  protection,  ber  jealousy  was  excited  to  such 
a  pitch  as  ocoasiraally  to  overpower  her  nnder^ 
standing ;  but  when  she  went  to  Mr.  Erringlon's 
boose,  where  she  shot  him,  she  went  with  the  ex- 
press and  deliberate  purpose  of  shooting  him. 
That  fact  was  naqoestionable.   She  went  there 
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with  a  raMBtnMat  laag  nnhHng  bi  b«r  bosom, 
boUooMd  oo  an  ezittiiig  foiudatiOD.  She  did  not 
lact  nndflr  m  (bfctmw,  that  h«  had  desorted  her 
irben  be  bad  not,  but  look  rereage  tipoa  him  for 
an  aeiaal  dasertion.  Bat  still  the  jory,  in  the 
humane  consideration  of  her  snfieriagi,  pro- 
nounced the  insanity  to  be  predominant  over  ro- 
sentinent,  and  they  aoqnitted  her. 

Bat  let  me  nippoee  (which  would  liken  it  to 
the  case  before  us)  that  she  had  nerer  oohahited 
with  Mr.  Errington ;  that  sbe  never  had  had 
children  by  him ;  and,  consequently,  that  he  nei- 
ther  had,  nor  oould  poesiUy  have  deserted  or  in- 
jured her.  Let  me  sappose,  in  short,  that  sbe 
had  never  seen  him  in  her  li|e,  but  that  her  re- 
sentment had  been  founded  cm  the  morbid  delu- 
sion that  Mr.  Errington,  who  had  never  seen  her, 
had  been  the  author  of  all  her  wrongs  and  sor- 
rows i  and  that,  uader  that  JtMoMrf  impressioo, 
she  lud  shot  him.  If  that  had  been  the  ease, 
gentlemen,  she  would  ban  been  aeqaitted  opoo 
the  opening,  and  no  judge  would  have  ant  to  Uy 
•ueh  a  cause.  The  aa  itt{f  would  have  been 
decisively  obaracteristio  of  madness,  beoaose,  be- 
ing founded  upon  nothing  existing,  it  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  malice,  which  the  law  re> 
qoires  to  be  charged  and  proved,  in  every  ease 
of  murder,  as  the  foundntioo  of  a  conviction. 

Let  OS  now  recur  to  the  cause  we  are  engaged 
A  haOm  ^^uniBe  it  upou  thoso  principles 

•b*^  riM  by  which  I  am  ready  to  stand  or  fnll,  in 
**  the  judgment  of  the  ooart.    You  have 

a  men  before  yon  who  will  appear,  upon  the 
evidence,  to  have  received  those  almost  deadly 
wounds  which  I  described  to  you,  producing  the 
immediate  and  immovable  effects  which  the  em- 
inent surgeon,  whose  name  I  have  mentioned, 
will  prove  that  they  could  not  bat  have  produced. 
It  will  appear  that,  from  that  period,  he  was  vis- 
ited by  Uie  tevnest  paroii^sras  of  madness,  ud 
was  repeatedly  confined  with  all  the  coeroica 
viiieh  it  is  Daoeasary  to  practica  upon  hmatics ; 
yet,  what  is  qoite  decisive  against  the  unputatioa 
of  treason  against  the  person  the  King,  his 
loyalty  never  tanook  him.  Ssae  or  insane,  it 
was  his  veiy  cbaraeteristio  to  love  his  Sovereign 
and  bis  eonntry,  although  the  deluuons  which 
distracted  him  were  sometimes,  in  olAcr  rvi^wctf, 
as  contradictory  as  they  were  violent. 

Of  this  inconsistency,  there  was  a  most  strik- 
tbfkiH  ■■'  ^  instance  on  only  the  Tuesday  be- 
J^jJ^^Ji;  fore  the  Thursday  in  qoestioa,  when 
it  will  be  proved  th^  he  went  to  see 
one  Tmelet,  who  bsd  been  committed  by  the 
Xtake  of  Portland  as  a  lunatic.  This  man  bad 
taken  up  an  idea  that  oar  Savior's  second  ad- 
.vent,  and  the  dissolution  of  all  human  beings, 
were  at  hand ;  and  oonvarsed  in  this  strain  of 
madness.  This  mixing  itself  with  the  insane 
delusion  of  the  prisoner,  he  immediatdy  bndie 
out  upon  the  snlgeot  of  bis  own  propitiatiai  and 
saorifloe  for  mankind,  although  only  the  day  be- 
fore be  had  exclaimed  that  this  Virgin  Maiy  was 
a  vrfaore ;  Uiat  Christ  was  a  bast^ ;  that  God 
was  a  thief;  and  that  ha  and  this  Truelet  were 
to  live  with  him  at  White  Condnit  House,  and 


then  t«  be  endmood  tofetber.  His  oiio^  m 
short,  was  overpowered  aad  orarwhdoMd  with 

distraiAion. 

The  ehnrge  against  the  pnaoner  is  the  overt 
aet  of  compassing  the  dearth  at  the  cm  iii_».u 
King,  in  firing  a  pistol  at  his  Majea- 
«n  act  whioh  only  differs  from 
murder,  inasmuch  as  the  bare  cosapassii^  is 
equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  malignant 
parpose ;  and  it  will  be  your  office,  under  t^  ad- 
vice of  the  judge,  to  decide  by  yoor  verdict  to 
which  of  ttie  two  impulses  of  the  mind  you  refer 
the  act  in  question.  You  will  have  to  decide, 
whether  you  attribute  it  wholly  to  miscbi^  and 
malice,  or  wholly  to  insanity,  or  to  the  one  mix- 
ing itself  with  the  other.  If  you  find  it  attrib- 
utable to  mischief  and  malice  otUp,  let  thb  mah 
DIB.  The  law  demands  his  dea&  lor  the  public 
safe^.  If  you  consider  it  as  omscious  malice 
and  mischief  mixing  itsdf  with  insanity,  I  leave 
Um  ia  the  hands  a  the  oooit,  to  say  how  he  is 
to  be  dealt  with ;  it  is  a  qontioB  too  diffieuh  Cor 
me.  I  do  not  stand  here  to  disturb  the  orderd 
society,  or  to  bring  coofoucn  npoo  my  coontij 
But  if  yon  find  that  tbe  act  was  c«nmitted  whol 
ly  under  the  dominioo  of  insanity ;  if  you  are  sat- 
Ufied  that  he  went  to  the  theater  contemplating 
his  own  destruction  only ;  and  that,  whan  he  fired 
tbe  pistol,  he  did  not  mo/tctoui/y  aim  at  the  per- 
son of  the  King — ^yoa  will  then  be  bonad,  evM 
npon  the  principle  which  the  Attorney  General 
himself  humanely  and  honorably  stated  to  yon, 
to  acquit  this  most  unha|^y  prisoner. 

If,  in  bringing  tbeae  considerations  hereafter  to 
the  standard  o£  the  evidence,  any  doubts  should 
occur  to  you  on  the  subject,  tbe  qaestiMi  liv 
your  deeisiMi  will  then  be,  which  of  the  two  al- 
ternatives is  the  most  probable— a  duty  whieh 
you  will  perform  in  the  exeroise  of  that  reason 
of  which,  for  wise  purposes,  it  has  [deaaed  Gtxl 
to  deprive  the  tmCntnnala  man  vrisom  yoa  are 
trying.  Tour  sonod  nndentandiags  wUl  easily 
enable  yon  to  distinguish  mffrmtfu^  which  an 
misfortunes,  from  motivit,  which  are  crimes.  Be* 
fore  the  day  ends,  the  evidence  will  be  decisive 
upim  this  subject. 

There  is,  however,  another  oonsideratioD, 
iriiich  I  ought  distinctly  to  present  Raxunnar 
to  you  J  bemuse  I  think  that  more  "'f^JSJ^E, 
turns  upon  it  than  any  other  view  of 
the  subject ;  namely,  whether  tbe  prisoner's  de- 
fense can  be  impeai^ed  for  artifice  or  fraud.  I 
admit,  that  if,  at  tbe  moment  when  he  was  ap- 
prehended, there  can  be  (airly  imputed  to  him 
any  pretense  or  counterfeit  U  insanity,  it  would 
taint  the  whole  case,  and  leave  him  without  pro- 
tection. But  for  such  a  suspicion  there  is  not 
even  a  shadow  of  founduion.  It  is  replied  iiy 
tbe  whole  history  and  chancier  of  his  rliwrmio,  as 
well  as  of  his  life,  independent  of  it.  If  yoa 
wtn  trying  a  man,  under  the  Black  Act,  for 
shooting  at  another,  and  then  was  a  doubt  npoa 
the  question  of  malice,  would  it  not  he  impnu 
ant,  or  nther  decisive  evidence,  that  the  pria- 
aacT  had  no  resentment  against  tbe  proneoalar; 
but  that,  on  the  oontiaiy,  he  was  a  man  whrna 
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hebadalwijBloTKlaDdMrTBd?  Nowdiepris- 
oner  wu  mumed,  oat  down,  and  destroyed,  in 
the  cerrioe  of  ths  King. 

GentlenMD,  anotlm-  nfieetioo  -pMrnea  v«ry 
PwontwBi  Tha  stnmgly  tn  mj  mind,  which  I  find  it 
diffionlt  to  auppres*.   In  every  state 
ti^^ii^p^Mti-  polhieal  differences  and 

«nM*arNfef«.  parties,  and  indindaaU  disoffeoted 
to  the  ^stem  of  goreruaent  under  whioh  Uiey 
live  aa  salyects.  There  are  not  many  snob,  I 
trust,  in  this  country.  But  whether  there  ere 
many  or  any  of  snoh  persons,  there  is  one  oir- 
cumstanoe  whioh  haa  peculiarly  distinguished 
his  Miyea^'s  life  and  reign,  and  which  is  in 
itself  as  a  host  in  the  prisoner's  defense,  aiooe, 
amid  all  the  treasons  and  all  the  seditiiHui  which 
have  been  charged  on  refonners  of  government 
as  ctnspiraoies  to  disturb  it,  no  hand  or  voice 
has  been  lifted  up  against  the  person  of  the  Bang. 
There  have,  indeed,  been  unhappy  lunatics  who^ 
from  ideas  too  often  mixing  themselves  with  in- 
sanity, have  intruded  Uienuelves  into  die  pslaoCf 
but  no  malioiaDa  attack  hag  ever  been  made  apon 
the  King  to  be  settled  by  a  tttal.  His  Mqes^'a 
character  and  oondntt  have  been  a  safer  shield 
than  goards,  or  than  laws.  Gentlemen,  X  wish 
to  oontinoe  to  that  saored  life  that  best  of  all 
securities.  I  seek  to  contione  it  nnder  that  pro- 
tection where  it  has  been  so  long  protected. 
We  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it ; 
we  are  not  to  stretch  the  laws  to  hedge  roond 
the  life  of  the  King  with  a  greater  seoority  than 
that  which  the  Divine  Pro  vide  noe  has  so  hapiuly 
realized. 

Perhaps  Uiere  is  do  principle  of  religion  more 
itiiadtewiM*  strongly  inculcated  by  the  saored 
SHijSlfi^t'X''  scriptures  than  that  beaatiral  and 
'iS^S^JH^  encouraging  lessmi  of  our  Savior 
or«L  himself  upon  confidence  in  the  Di- 

vine  protection  :  "  Take  no  heed  for  your  life, 
what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  or 
wherewithal  ye  idiall  he  clothed ;  but  seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you."  By  which  it  is  un- 
doobtedly  not  intended  that  we  are  b>  disregard 
the  oooservatiGn  of  life,  or  to  neglect  the  means 
necessaiy  for  its  snstentation ;  nor  that  we  are 
to  he  careless  of  whatever  may  contribute  to  oar 
comfort  and  happiness  but  that  we  should  be 
oontented  to  receive  them  as  they  ere  given  to 
OS,  and  not  seek  them  in  the  vicdation  of  the  role 
and  order  appointed  for  the  government  of  the 
world.  On  this  prinoiple,  Dotiiing  can  more  tend 
to  the  security  of  his  Majesty  and  his  govern- 
ment, than  the  soene  which  this  day  exhibits  in 
the  calm;  hamane,  and  impartial  administration 
of  justice ;  and  if,  in  my  part  of  this  solemn  du- 
ty, I  bave  in  any  manner  trespassed  upon  the 
just  security  provided  for  the  pnblio  happiness,  I 
wish  to  be  corrected.  I  declare  to  yoo,  solemn- 
ly, that  my  only  aim  has  been  to  secure  for  the 


prisoner  at  the  bar,  whose  life  and  death  aie  in 
the  balance,  that  he  should  be  judged  rigidly  by 
the  evidence  and  the  law.  I  have  made  no  ap- 
peal to  your  passions — you  have  no  right  to  ex- 
ercise them.  This  is  not  even  a  case  in  which, 
if  the  prisoner  be  found  goilnr,  the  royal  mercy 
ahoold  be  counseled  to  interfere.  He  is  either 
an  aoooontable  being,  or  not  aooovntsble.  If  he 
was  iuuon$tum  of  the  mischief  he  was  engaged 
in,  the  law  is  a  corollary,  and  he  is  not  guilty. 
Bat  if,  when  the  evidence  closes,  you  think  be 
was  conscious,  and  maliciously  meditated  the 
treason  he  is  charged  with,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  a  crime  more  vile  and  detestable ;  and 
I  should  CMiaider  the  King's  life  to  be  ill  attend- 
ed to,  indeed,  if  not  protected  by  the  fall  vigor 
of  the  laws,  wiiioh  are  watohful  over  the  securi- 
ty of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  It  is  a  most 
important  coosideration,  both  as  it  regards  the 
prisoner,  and  the  oommunity  of  which  he  is  a 
member.    Gentlemen,  I  leave  it  with  you. 

Lord  Kenyon,  who  [Mresided  at  the  trial,  ap* 
peared,  it  ia  said,  mnoh  prtgudioed  agunst  the 
prisoner  while  tlu  evidence  for  the  Crown  was 
taken.  But  when  Mr.  Enddne  had  stated  the 
INrinoipIe  apon  which  he  groonded  his  defense, 
and  when  his  Lordship  found  that  the  facts  came 
up  to  the  case  opened  for  the  prisoner,  he  deliv- 
ered to  the  Attorney  General  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  that  the  case  should  not  be  proceeded  in. ' 
A  verdict  of  acqnittal  was,  therefore,  given,  with- 
out any  reply  for  the  Crown,  and  ^e  prisoner 
was  placed  in  confinement  at  Bedlam.  He  re- 
mained  there  to  an  extreme  old  age,  perfectly 
rational  on  most  sotgects,  bat  liable  to  strong  de- 
lusions, which  randerad  it  nnsab  to  disolm^ 
him. 

In  consequence  of  the  attack  of  Hadfield  upon 
George  UI.,  the  peculiar  provisions  of  the  laws, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Erskine  in  his  exordium,  were 
changed.  Though  he  assigned  very  ingenious 
reasons  for  giving  to  a  persMi  who  attempted  the 
life  of  the  Kii^  gnatec  advantages  as  to  trial, 
and  as  to  tha  d^rae  of  evidence  1^  which  the 
change  was  to  be  established,  than  were  granted 
in  the  case  of  a  similar  attempt  on  a  subject,  it 
was  generally  felt  that  thb  was  neither  wise  nor 
safe.  Hence  the  statute  39  and  40,  George  lU., 
c.  93,  was  passed,  by  whioh  it  is  enact^  that 
in  all  cases  of  high  treason,  in  compassing  or 
iraagihii^  the  death  of  the  King,  and  of  mis- 
prision of  such  treason,  where  the  overt  act  of 
such  treason  shall  be  alleged  in  the  indictment 
to  be  the  assassination  of  the  King,  or  a  direct 
attempt  against  his  life  or  person,  the  person  ao> 
oused  shall  he  indicted  and  tried  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  every  respect,  and  upon  the  like  evidence, 
as  if  he  was  charged  with  murder,  hut  the  judg- 
ment and  execution  shall  he  the  same  as  in  othm 
cases  of  high  treason. 
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OF  HR.  ERSKINE  FOR  THE  REV.  GEORGE  MABKHAH  AGAINST  JOHN  FAWCETT,  ESQ.,  FOR  C&U- 
IHAL  CONVERSATION  WITH  UIS  WIFB,  DEUVERED  BEFORE  THE  DEPUTY  SHERIFF  OF  MIDDLE 
SEX  AND  A  8P2GUL  iUBT,  HAY  i  180%  OH  AX  INQUISITIOM  OF  DAHAQES. 


IHTaODUCTION. 

WiTB  ftll  die  Taried  abilitiM  of  Ur.  Enkim,  Uim  wm  nollimg  ia  irtiiah  be  wu  tboaght  »□  onacb  to 
•zcel  u  the  nutugeiaeiitof  omm  of  adohery.  He  was  elmDit  anUbnaly  rataioed  fair  the  eoraiduiiBDt  ^ 
•ltd  arane  of  the  moat  tiirilling  atraina  offaia  eloqaaooo  were  od  tbia  aob)ect  He  obtained  greal«r  dan- 
•gea  dtan  aoy  oilier  advocate  Id  England ;  and  aome  men  om^faimed  that,  wiA  Keoytm  on  d«  beacti 
and  BraUae  at  the  bar,  the  jadgmenta  of  Jnriea  In  audi  eaaea  became  abaolatdr  TsadietiTe. 

In  the  preaent  ioatance,  there  waa  no  room  fcr  denial  or  excolpatioD,  and  the  eaae  went  by  defboJt  It 
waa,  dterefiva,  aimply  a  hearing  aa  to  the  annont  of  damagea ;  and  waa  refeired  1^  the  eooic  to  ■  apeail 
Jury,  convened  by  die  Under  Sheriff  in  a  private  room  at  tlie  King'a  Anna  Taveni,  W««tiiunater.  Elo- 
qnence,  onder  aadi  cireumatancea,  wonld  aeem  to  be  almoat  ont  of  the  qaeation ;  and  Bf  r.  Enlune,  dwre- 
fbre,  entered  on  the  ai^Joct  ia  tba  qniet  manner  of  a  private  individaal  convening  widi  a  few  old  ae 
qnaiotances  io  a  parlor  of  dwir  own  dwelllnga.  Bat  he  iaatantlj  paaied  to  a  topic  always  intereatine  ed 
an  Englialunan,  ihe  pecoKar  character  of  ao  Bngliab  joiy ;  and  toncbed  their  pride  by  die  angyealioa 
one  which  rana  thnnq^wBt  (be  whale  apeech— that  die  defendant,  dreading  the  ezpoaore  of  a  pnUic  trial 
had  tbnut  tliejuiy  aatde  into  a  fwivate  room  to  cover  hla  Crimea  for  money.  He  thenl^  opeu  the  beta 
of  the  caae  in  a  narration  of  oncoqunon  aimpUcity  andbeaaiy ;  dwella  on  the  pecoliatly  a^imrathig  dr- 
camatancea  which  attended  it ;  and  takei  the  grannd,  tbat  tfuH  reeompaue  [ao  fiir  aa  money  fxnld  give  ii; 
ODglit  to  be  made  to  die  plaintiff  for  the  lolB  and  anflbring  he  had  aaatained.  The  damage*  were  laid 
JCSO^OOO,  a  asm  noore  than  doable  the  defendant^a  entire  properQr.  6tin  Mr.  Erakine  oontenda  diat  Aeae 
dam^ea  ought  to  lie  awarded  in  full,  aa  an  act  of  aimple  juatice  to  Mr.  SlaiUam,  and  aa  a  wani^  to 
others  ibr  the  pmtecdon  of  famiDea  in  die  intunai^  of  private  biendah^  On  thia  laat  topic,  be  praftab 
oonalderatiana  foandadoa  die  atmctare  of  society ,  wbidi  are  worthy  of  so  Csrvent  an  admirer  and  stodeat 
of  Mr.  Bute. 

It  ia  a  striking  fact,  tliat  on  ao  badaeyed  a  tfaepie,neeeaaari]y  involving  a  limited  naga  of  oanaidera- 
tiooa,  Ur.  Brakiae  baa  nodiing  commoo place — no  atrained  expreaaiooa.  no  exMvagant  aenribili^,  ns 
def4rap  ol  any  kind.  In  anch  a  caae,  a  man  often  ibowa  Ua  abUity  qake  aa  matdi  by  what  he  does  mt 
aay,  aa  by  what  be  doea  any;  and  w«  Bad  lir.Erakiiie  here,  aa  ereiy  where  ebe,  a  perfect  modd  of  a 
ianaeia  ipeaier,  keeping  hia  exaboiant  powwa  of  ftnoy,  Bentwient,  and  pathos  in  die  strioteat  anbardi- 
nadon  to  the  raalitiatf  of  Ua  eaae. 


SPE  E 

Mk.  ShEBIFF,  AltD  GBNTLSKKn  OF  THE  JuKT, 

— In  representing  the  imfortanate  gentleman  who 
baa  sustained  the  injury  which  has  been  stated 
to  you  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Hcdroyd,  who 
fawned  the  ideadinga,  I  feel  one  great  satisTao- 
tion— a  satisfiaotion  foonded,  aa  I  oonoeive,  oa  a 
sentiment  perfectly  ocaiatitutioaal.   I  am  about 

Charaeltr     tO  addrsSS  mySBlf  tO  mMt  ThoDl  I  PIB- 

mI^^"'  noNALLT  now ;  to  men,  honorable  in 
^iiuf  their  lives,  moral,  Jodioioua;  and  capa- 
ble oT  oorreotly  estimating  the  injnries  they  are 
called  upon  to  oondemn  in  their  character  (^ju- 
rors. This,  gentlemen,  is  the  only  ooantry  in  the 
world  where  there  is  such  a  tribanal  as  the  one 
before  which  I  am  now  to  speak  ;  for,  however 
in  other  ecmntriee  snch  institutions  as  our  own 
may  have  been  set  up  of  late,  it  a  opiy  by  that 
maturity  which  it  requires  ages  to  give  to  gOT> 
emments — by  that  progressive  wisdom  which  has 
slowly  ripened  the  Constitution  of  our  eonntry — 
that  it  is  possible  there  can  exist  such  a  liody  of 
men  as  you  ore.    It  is  the  great  privilege  of  the 


CH,  &c. 

subjects  of  England  that  they  judge  one  another. 
It  is  to  be  recollected  that,  although  we  are  in 
thia  private  room,  all  the  sanctions  of  justice  are 
present'  It  makes  ao  manner  of  diflereocf^ 
viietber  I  addreas  yoa  in  the  presence  of  the 
under  sberifl)  your  respectable  chairman,  or  with 
the  assistance  oT  the  highest  magistrate  of  the 
state. 

The  defendant  has,  on  diis  oecaskm,  sofieied 
judgment  by  default :  eCicr  adaltereis  ^j,^^,^ 
have  done  so  belbre  htm.  Some  have  ArS^La'm 
done  so  under  the  idea  that,  by  suQer-  ^M^^tr 
ing  judgment  against  them,  they  had 
retired  from  the  public  eye— {"rom  the  awful  pre^. 
eiMM  of  the  judge  ;  and  that  they  came  into  a 
corner  where  there  was  not  such  an  assemblv  uT 
persons  to  witness  their  misconduct,  and  where  it 
was  to  be  canvassed  before  persons  who  migbt  be 
less  qualified  to  judge  the  ease  to  be  addreMcd  to 
them. 

It  is  not  long,  however,  since  soch  pei-soas 
have  had  an  opportuni^  of  jodgiog  bow  uovk 
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they  were  mbtaken  in  this  respect.  Tba  laxg- 
Bi>  rnbMt  daioAgefl,  ia  cues  of  adultery,  have 
been  given  in  this  place.  By  this  place, 
I  do  not  mean  the  partiontar  room  in  which  we 
aro  now  assembled,  bat  ander  inquisitions  direct- 
ed to  the  sheriff;  and  the  instances  to  wluoh  I  id- 
lade  are  of  modem,  and,  indeed,  recent  date. 

Oentlemen,  after  all  the  experience  I  have 
TnnwtioBi  '       oiyself,  I  confess,  oonsid- 

oTtb*^!'?*"'*  ^''^'''y^  embarrassed  in  what  manner 
to  aiddress  yon.  There  are  some  sab- 
Jects  that  harass  and  overwhelm  the 
mind  of  man.  There  are  some  kinds  of  distresses 
one  knows  not  how  to  deal  with.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  contemplate  the  situation  of  the  plaintiff 
withaQt  being  dliqnalifled,  in  woe  degree,  to 
n^reseat  it  to  otbsrs  with  efliset.  It  is  no  less 
impossiUB  {at  yon,  gentlemen,  to  recfliva  on  a 
raddea  the  impressionB  which  have  been  long  in 
my  mind,  withont  leeling  overpowered  with  sen- 
BUions  irtiioh,  after  all,  bad  beuer  be  absent, 
when  men  are  called  npcHi,  in  the  exercise  of 
daty,  -to  pronoance  a  legal  judgment. 

Xbe  plaintiff  is  the  third  son  of  his  Grace  the 
KuntiMi  Arobbisbop  of  York,  a  clergyman  of 
Jtrt^llS'''  Choroh  of  England ;  presented, 
tM^wuMin  io  the  year  1791,  to  the  living  of 
Stokeley,  in  Yorkshire ;  and  now,  by 
his  Majesty's  favor,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of 
York.  He  married,  in  the  year  1789,  Misa  Sut- 
ton, the  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Sntton,  Bart.,  of 
liwwood,  in  Yorkshire,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and 
accompli^ments,  most  virtnously  educated,  and 
who,  but  for  the  crime  of  the  defisndant,  which 
assemUas  yon  here,  would,  as  she  has  expressed 
it  heneli^  have  been  the  b^piest  of  womaiAind. 
This  gentleman  baring  been  pfesented,  in  1791, 
by  1^  father,  to  this  living,  where,  I  nnderstand, 
there  had  been  no  resident  rector  for  forty  years, 
set  an  example  to  the  Church  and  to  the  public, 
which  was  peculiarly  virtuoos  b  a  roan  circnm- 
stanoed  as  he  was ;  for,  if  there  can  be  any  per- 
son more  likely  than  another  to  protect  himself 
securely  with  privileges  and  indulgences,  it  might 
be  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  the  metropolitan  of 
the  pro\-iace.  This  gentleman,  however,  did  not 
avail  himself  of  the  advantage  of  his  birth  and 
BtstiMi.  Although  he  was  a  very  young  man,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  sacred  duties  of 
his  profession ;  at  a  large  expense  he  repaired 
the  rectory-house  for  the  reception  of  his  famity, 
as  if  it  had  been  his  own  patrimonyj  while,  in  Us 
extensive  improvements,  he  adopted  only  those 
arrmngements  which  were  caloulaled  to  lay  the 
finrndatioD  of  an  innocent  and  peaceful  life.  He 
had  noanied  this  lady,  and  entertained  no  other 
tbooghts  than  that  of  cheerfully  devoting  himself 
to  all  the  duties,  public  and  private,  which  his 
situation  called  upon  him  to  perform. 

About  this  time,  or  soon  afterward,  the  de- 
Hr.  rawcrti'i  feudant  became  the  purchaser  ot  an 
estate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stoke- 
bjrbDod.  l,y  iQci,  pQrchase,  en  inhab- 

itant of  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  neigh- 
bor of  this  unfortunate  gentleman.  It  is  a  most 
affecting  circumstance,  that  the  plaintiff  and 


the  defendant  had  been  bred  ti^ether  at  West- 
minster School ;  and  in  my  mind  it  is  Tbair  iiTiMi  j 
still  more  affecting,  when  I  reflect  '■"^t*- 
what  it  is  which  has  given  to  that  school  so  much 
rank,  respect,  and  illustration.  It  has  derived  its 
highest  advantages  Erom  the  reverend  father  of 
.the  imfortunate  gentleman  whom  I  represent.^ 
It  was  the  School  of  Westminster  which  gave 
birth  to  that  learning  which  afterward  presided 
over  it,  and  advanced  its  character.  However 
some  men  may  be  disposed  to  speak  or  write 
concerning  public  schools,  I  take  upon  me  to  say 
they  are  among  the  wisest  of  our  institutions. 
Whoever  looks  at  the  national  ohanwter  of  the 
English  people,  and  compares  it  with  that  of  all 
the  other  nations  upon  the  earth,  will  be  driven 
to  impute  it  to  that  reciprooation  of  ideas  and 
sentiments  vhioh  fill  and  fnetify  the  mind  in  the 
early  period  of  youth,  and  to  the  aSeeUooate  sym- 
pathies and  friendships  which  rise  up  in  the  hu- 
man heart  before  it  hi  deadened  or  perverted  by 
the  inleresta  and  corruptions  the  world.  These 
youthful  attachments  are  proverbial,  and,  indeed, 
few  instances  have  occurred  of  any  breaches  of 
them ;  because  a  man,  before  he  can  depart  from 
the  obligations  they  impose,  must  have  forsaken 
every  principle  of  virtue,  and  every  sentiment  of 
manly  honor.  When,  therefore,  the  plaintiff  found 
his  old  school-fellow  and  oompenitMi  settled  in  his 
neighborhood,  be  immediately  considered  him  as 
his  brother.  Indeed,  he  might  well  consider  him 
as  a  brother,  since,  after  having  been  at  West- 
minster, they  were  again  thrown  together  in  the 
same  college  at  Oxford;  so  that  the  Iriandship 
they  had  formed  in  their  youth  became  oemented 
and  consdidated  upon  their  first  entrance  into 
the  world.  It  is  no  wonder,  there-  „  „  . .  . 
fore,  that  when  the  defcDOant  oarae  connaonn  »ai 
down  to  settle  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^^ST'' 
the  plaintiff,  he  should  be  attracted 
toward  him  by  the  impulse  of  his  former  attach- 
ment. He  recommended  him  to  the  Lord  Lien- 
tenant  of  the  county,  and,  being  himself  a  magis- 
trate, be  procured  him  a  share  in  the  magistracy. 
He  introduced  him  to  the  respectable  circle  of  his 
acquaintances.  He  invited  him  to  bis  house,  and 
cherished  bim  there  as  a  friend.  It  is  <Au  which 
renders  the  business  of  to-day  most  affecting,  as 
it  regards  the  plaintifl^  and  wicked  in  the  ex- 
treme, as  it  relates  to  the  defendant,  because  the 
confidences  of  friendship  conferred  the  opportuni- 
ties of  seduction.  The  plaintiff  bad  no  pleasures 
or  affections  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  domettio 
life ;  and  excejA  io  bis  oceaslonal  residences  at 
York,  which  were  but  for  short  periods,  and  at  a 
very  inconsiderable  distanoe  bom  his  home,  he 
ccmstanily  reposed  in  the  bosom  of  his  fomily.  I 
believe  it  will  be  impossible  for  my  learned  friend 
to  invade  his  oharaoter :  on  the  contrary,  he  will 


■  I>r.  Haifcham, '  afkarwaid  Ardibisbop  of  York, 
was  for  some  years  at  the  bead  of  the  Weitminster 
School,  and  was  so  much  diitio^ished  for  his  lesm- 
ing  snil  his  tact  In  drawing  oat  the  abilities  of  his 
papils,  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  private  tutor  of  tlie 
Prince  of  Wales  and  bis  brother  the  Duke  of  York. 
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ba  found  to  have  been  a  pattern  of  oonjogal  aad 
parental  afieotton. 

Mr.  Fawcett  being  thus  tettled  in  the  neigh- 
Mr  F.w..^rt  ^'"'^'^  received  by  Mt. 

Markham  as  bis  friend  and  oorapan* 
ion,  it  is  needlen  to  aay  he  ooald  bar- 
aimtttuam.  ^  iQspicion  that  the  defendant 
vas  meditating  the  seduction  of  his  wife ;  there 
was  nothing,  iitdeed,  in  bia  emiduct,  or  in  the 
condnet  of  the  onliwtiUMta  lady,  that  could  ad- 
minister anj  QMue  of  jeabrasj  to  the  most  guard- 
ed or  anspieioaa  temper.  Tet,  dreadful  to  retale, 
■nd  it  is,  indeed,  the  bitterest  eril  of  which  the 
ptaintiff  has  to  eomplaiB,  a  oriminal  interonirse, 
for  nearly  ylve  fMrt  before  tin  diaoovety  of  the 
connection,  had  moet  probably  taken  plaoe. 
I  will  leave  yon  to  oonuder  what  most  have 
been  tbe  feelings  of  snoh  a  husband, 
^^•l  tipoa  the  fatal  dteoovery  that  his  wife, 
uTtw^  *^  '^'^^i  ^  eondnoted  her- 

ftphap'-  se^  in  a  manner  that  not  merely  de- 
prived him  her  comfort  and  society,  bat  placed 
him  in  a  sitnation  too  horrible  to  be  desonbed. 
If  a  man  witboot  children  is  aaddeoly  eat  off*  by 
an  adulterer  from  all  the  comforts  and  happiness 
of  marriage,  the  discovery  of  Ma  condition  is 
happiness  itself  when  compared  with  that  to 
which  the  plaintiff  is  rednoed.  When  children, 
by  a  woman,  lost  forever  to  tbe  hasband,  hj  tbe 
arts  of  tbe  adulterer,  are  b^rotten  in  the  ansus- 
peeted  days  of  nrtoe  and  hapfMoesa,  there  re- 
mainf  a  eonsolation;  mixed,  indeed,  with  tbe 
most  painful  reflections,  yet  a  oonscdntion  atill. 
Bat  what  is  the  plaintiff's  aitnMioa?  He  does 
not  know  at  tnhel  tt'iiu  tfali  heavy  calamity  fell 
upon  him— he  is  tntotred  wMi  the  moat  afflict- 
iog  of  all  haman  sensations.  When  be  looks  at 
the  children,  whom  he  is  by  law  bound  to  pro- 
teot  and  provide  for,  and  from  whose  existence 
he  ought  to  receive  the  delightful  return  which 
the  union  of  instinct  and  reason  has  provided  for 
the  continuation  of  the  world,  be  knows  not 
whether  he  is  lavishing  his  fondness  and  aflection 
upon  his  own  children,  or  opon  the  seed  of  a  vil- 
lain sown  in  the  bed  of  his  honor  and  his  delight. 
He  starts  back  with  horror,  when,  instead  of  see- 
ing his  own  image  reflected  from  their  infant 
features,  he  thinks  he  sees  the  destroyer  of  his 
happiness — a  midnight  robber  introduced  into  his 
hoose,  under  professions  of  friendship  and  broth- 
eriwod— ft  plunderer,  not  in  tbe  repositories  of 
bis  treaaure,  wfaich  may  be  aopplied,  or  lirad 
witboot,  "bat  thtrt  idure  he kttd  gtvneridup hit 
ktptt,  wftcrs  ntktr  Ac  Must  Kvt  or  kar  no  Zt/c."' 
In  tbia  utoation,  the  plauitiff  brings  his  case 
j)«j*rib.j-.T  before  yoo,  and  the  defendant  at- 
the  piux''    tempts  no  manner  of  defense.  He 

and  Id  tba  nub-        ,    '.      .  .  ,  . 

fc  ii  ■*»«».; at   admits  his  giult — be  renders  it  un^ 
necessary  for  me  to  go  into  any  proof 
of  it-,  and  the  only  question,  therefore,  Uuit  re- 
mabs,  is  toe  yon  to  say  what  shall  be  tbe  conse- 

*  Bat  there,  where  I  had  garnered  np  mj  bearti 
Where  either  I  nrast  live,  or  bear  no  Hfe, 
The  foentain  Irom  tbe  which  my  enrreot  nins, 
Or  die  dries  apt  to  be  discarded  thenee  I 

OtheOo,  Act  iv.,  So.  9. 


qneaoea  of  his  crime,  and  what  verdict  yon  wiH 
proDoonoe  against  him.  Toa  are  [riaced,  there- 
fore, in  a  sitoation  most  momentoas  to  ibe  pah- 
lie.  You  have  a  doty  to  discharge,  tbe  result  of 
which  not  only  deeply  afleots  the  (weaeot  gener- 
ation, but  which  reoiotest  posterity  will  cmten- 
ptate  to  ycnr  honor  oi  dishonor.  On  your  ver- 
dict it  depends  whether  persons  of  the  description 
of  tbe  defendant,  who  have  cast  off  all  respect 
for  leligion,  who  langb  at  monliQr,  when  it  k 
opposed  to  Uw  gratiflMtion  of  their  pftssions,  and 
who  are  eaieleas  of  tbe  iqniiea  tbey  inflict  npoo 
others,  shall  oontinne  tbair  iniwMU  and  destmcc- 
ive  ooorae  with  io^^uty.  On  your  verdict  k 
depends  whether  awA  men,  lookuig  to  tbe  pro- 
ceedings oS  courts  of  justioa,  shall  be  able  to  say 
to  themselves,  that  there  are  ecrCom  Mmtt  be- 
yond which  the  damages  <rf' juries  are  not  to  pass. 
On  your  verdict  it  depends  whether  men  of  large 
fortunes  shall  be  able  to  adt^t  this  hand  of  re^ 
soning  to  spar  them  on  in  the  career  of  their 
lusts :  "  7%ert  an  many  dianca  that  I  wutf  met 
be  ditcovtred  at  all;  tfure  art  ckanat  that,  if  I 
am  diaeovtrii,  I  May  not  bi  tkt  tigtct  of  Ugml  ta- 
fM'ry — and  tupponng  I  tlumld,  tkert  are  errten 
donates,  bej/otid  which  a  jwn/  can  mat  go.  Tlu§ 
may  be  large,  btU  ttiU  witkiit  a  certain  compaa. 
If  I  eon  not  pay  them  myitlfj  there  may  be  per' 
tone  beionging  to  my  famtily  uAo  wUl  pity  my  tit- 
wttion:  eomehmear  other  themoeuywtaybeTttiaid, 
and  I  Moy  is  d^ftnifram  the  eomteqmtum  of 
my  crime."   I  man  rax  vxxkot  or  this  dat 

WILI.  SHOW  XBH  WHO  KEABOn  THDI  THAT  THST 
AU  HUTAnB. 

Tlie  aotioo  for  addteiy,  lib)  Bvery  Other  action, 
is  to  he  eonndered  aootwdiag  to  the  Thi  mkkw 

extent  of  tbe  injury  which  the  per-  K^^llf^r 
son  oixnplaining  to  a  court  of  justice  S!Lft?tb?» 
has  received.  If  he  has  received  an  jaa  mtm^i. 
injury,  or  suMained  a  loss  that  can  be  estimated 
directly  in  money,  there  is  then  no  other  mediam 
of  redress,  but  in  moneys  numbered  aceordiog  lo 
the  extent  of  the  proof.  I  apprehend  it  will  not 
be  even  stated  by  the  ooonsel  for  the  defendant, 
that  if  a  person  has  sustained  a  loss,  and  can 
show  it  is  to  any  given  extent,  be  is  not  entitled 
to  the  yWI  auature  of  it  in  damages.  If  a  man 
destroys  my  house  or  fumitare,  or  deprircs  me 
of  a  chattel,  I  have  a  rigllt,  beyond  all  maiuier 
of  doubt,  to  recover  tbrnr  oorre^oodiag  vahies  ia 
money,  ftnd  it  is  no  answer  to  me  to  say  that  be 
who  hat  deprived  me  of  the  advantage  I  bdbn 
possessed  ia  in  no  aitaatioa  to  reader  me  antis- 
faotioa,  A  vardiet  prooonnoed  npra  anch  n  prin- 
ciple, in  any  of  the  oases  I  have  alluded  to^  would 
be  set  aside  by  the  court,  and  a  new  trial  award- 
ed. It  would  be  a  direct  breach  of  the  oatbs  of 
jcrors,  it,  impressed  with  a  firm  conviction  that  a 
plaintifl'  bad  received  damages  to  a  given  amount, 
they  retired  from  their  duty,  becaase  tbey  felt 
commiseration  for  a  defendant,  evea  in  a  case 
where  be  might  be  wcwthy  <tf  cowpassjon  from 
tbe  injnry  h^ag  niqireiBedilated  and  inndvort- 
ent. 

But  there  are  other  wnwgi  wUeh  out  not  bn 
estimated  ia  money; 
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Ym  ean  not  mldsCer  to  a  mind  diMued.* 
Too  can  not  redress  a  man  viio  is  wronged  be- 
UBODtrcuBM  yooi  the  poadbilitj  of  redress  :  the 
^MT^awi  means  of  restoring  to 

vl^^liMSb.  he  hu  lost    God  him- 

Mtunpb.  self,  as  ha  has  eonstitated  human 
nature,  has  no  means  of  aUeviating  such  an  injn- 
17  as  the  one  I  have  brought  before  yon.  While 
the  eensibilities,  Sections,  and  feelings  he  has 
given  to  man  remain,  it  is  imposaible  to  heal  a 
wonnd  whioh  strikes  so  deep  into  the  soul.  When 
jrou  have  given  to  a  plaintiSj  in  dunages,  all  that 
flgarea  oan  nomber,  it  is  as  nothing ;  ho  goes  away 
hanging  down  his  head  in  sorrow,  accompanied 
by  bis  wretched  family,  dispirited  and  dejected. 
Nevertheless,  the  law  has  given  a  civil  action  for 
adoltery,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  has  given  noih' 
iiig  tUf.  The  law  commands  that  the  injary 
shall  be  compensated  (as  far  as  it  is  practioable) 
IK  MOMsr,  because  oonrts  of  Civil  Jostice  have  no 
ether  means  of  oompensatitm  than  monty  ;  and 
the  only  qoestion,  therefore,  and  whieb  ym  apon 
yoor  oaths  are  to  decide,  ia  this :  has  the  plaint- 
iff sostained  an  injury  up  to  the  axtent  whioh  he 
has  .complained  Will  twenty  dransand  pounds 
him  iii  the  same  eoodition  of  comfort  and 
happiness  that  be  enj^^red  before  the  adnltery,  and 
which  the  adulterer  has  deprived  blm  of?  Yon 
know  that  it  will  not.  Ask  yoar  own  hearts  the 
question,  and  yon  will  receive  the  same  answer. 
I  ahootd  be  glad  to  know,  then,  npim  what  prin- 
ciple, as  it  regards  the  privat*  justice,  which  the 
plaintiff  has  a  right  to,  or  np<»i  what  principle, 
as  the  example  6[  that  justice  afiects  the  public 
and  the  remotest  generaticws  of  mankind,  you  can 
reduce  this  demand  even  in  a  single  farthing. 

This  is  a  doctrine  which  has  been  frequently 
vtam  «r  countenanced  by  the  noble  and  learned 
i^^JSS  Lord  (Loid  Kenyon]  who  lately  pre- 
•Timstk  sided  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench ; 
bat  his  Lordship's  reasoning  on  the  subject  has 
been  much  misunderstood,  and  frequently  mis- 
represented. The  noble  Lord  is  supposed  to 
have  said,  that  although  a  plaintiff  may  not  have 
sustained  an  iiyury  by  adnltery  to  a  given  amonnt, 
yet  that  large  damages,  for  die  nke  of  pnblio 
example,  should  be  given.  He  never  said  any 
each  thing.  He  said  that  which  law  and  morab 
dictated  to  him,  and  which  will  support  his  rep- 
titation  as  Img  as  law  and  morals  have  a  foot- 
ing in  the  win-ld.  He  said  that  every  plaintiff 
had  a  right  to  recover  damages  up  to  Mi  «t(ent 
oftht  injury  he  had  received,  and  that  public  ex- 
ample stood  in  the  way  of  showing  /aeor  to  an 
adulterer,  by  reducing  the  damages  below  the 
sum  which  the  jury  would  othervrise  omsider  as 
the  lowest  compensation  for  the  wrong.  If  the 
plaintiff  shows  you  that  he  was  a  most  affection- 
ate husband ;  that  his  parental  and  conjugal 

*  Canst  tbon  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseued, 
Flnck  from  the  memcn^  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raxe  ODt  the  written  tronbles  of  the  brain. 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivioaa  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stiflbd  boaom  of  that  periloas  staff 
Whldi  vreigfas  upon  the  haartT 


affections  were  the  solace  of  his  life ;  that  for 
nothing  the  worid  oould  bestow  in  the  shape  of 
riches  or  bonors  woald  he  have  bartered  one 
moment's  oomfort  hi  the  bosom  of  his  ttmily,  he 
shows  yon  a  wrong  tiat  no  money  can  rompm- 
taU.  Neverdwless,  if  the  injury  is  only  m«i8ura- 
ble  in  money,  and  ifyon  are  swwn  to  make  upon 
your  oaths  a  pecuniary  compensation,  though  I 
can  onuteive  that  the  damages  when  given  to 
the  extent  of  the  declatalion,  and  you  can  give 
so  more,  may  fall  short  of  what  your  consciences 
would  have  dictated,  yet  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  upon  what  principle  they  can  be 
leatentd.  But  then  oomes  the  dt^eodant's  coun* 
sel,  and  says,  "  It  is  true  that  the  injury  can  not 
be  oompenaated  by  the  sum  which  the  plaintiff 
has  demanded  ^  but  you  will  consider  the  mise- 
ries my  client  roust  suffer,  if  you  make  him  the 
object  of  a  severe  verdioL  Yon  must,  therefore, 
regard  htm  with  compassion ;  though  1  am  ready 
to  admit  the  plaintiff  is  to  be  compensated  for 
the  injury  he  has  received. 

Here,  then,  Lord  Cenyon's  dootrine  deserves 
consideration.  "  He  who  wUl  miti-  „^  ^ 
gate  damages  below  the  iair  eati-  ^  -ulpMd 
mate  of  the  wrong  vuoh  he  has  tMMihm^ 
committed,  most  do  it  np(m  some 
principle  which  the  policy  of  the  law  will  sup- 
port." 

Let  me,  then,  examine,  whether  the  defendant 
is  in  a  situation  which  entitles  him  to  {ranch  cun 
have  the  damages  against  him  miti-  »'^'*^ 
gattd,  when  private  justice  to  the  injured  party 
calls  uptHi  you  to  give  them  to  ths  utmost 
PAETBtNo.  The  qnestitn  will  be,  on  what  prin- 
ciple of  mitigation  he  can  stand  before  you.  I 
had  occasion,  not  a  great  while  ^o,  to  remark 
to  a  jury,  that  the  wholesome  institutions  of  the 
civilized  world  eame  seasonably  in  aid  of  the 
dispensations  Providence  for  our  well-being 
in  the  world.  If  I  were  to  ask,  what  it  is  that 
prevents  the  prenlenoe  tiX  the  erime  of  incest, 
by  taking  away  those  otherwise  ni^nra]  impakes, 
from  the  promisenons  gratifloation  of  whioh  we 
riieald  become  like  the  beasto  of  the  field,  and 
lose  all  the  intellectual  endearments  which  are 
nt  once  the  pride  and  the  happiness  of  manf 
What  is  it  that  renders  our  houses  ontb»cooii«y, 
pore  and  our  families  innocent?  It  ""X^  ' 
is  that,  by  the  wise  instttntions  of  all  ^  pM^^ 
oivilined  nations,  there  is  placed  a  ^cSt^^M^ 
kind  of  guard  against  the  human  '°"^* 
passions,  in  that  seiwe  of  impropriety  and  dishon^ 
or,  which  the  law  has  raised  up,  and  impressed 
with  almost  the  force  of  a  second  nature.  This 
wise  and  politic  restraint  beats  down,  by  the 
habits  of  the  mind,  even  a  pn^iensity  to  incesto- 
oos  eommaree,  and  opposes  those  inclinations 
whioh  natare,  for  wise  porposes,  has  implanted 
in  oar  breasu  at  the  approanb  of  the  other  sax. 
It  holds  the  niad  ia  obuns  against  the  sedn^ 
tioDs  of  beMity.  It  is  a  moral  feeling  in  per> 
petoal  opposition  to  hnnun  inflnnitjr.  It  is  like 
an  angel  from  heaven  plaeed  to  guard  ns  from 
propensities  whicb  are  evil.  It  is  tkst  warning 
voice,  gentlemen,  which  enables  you  to  embrace 
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your  daughter,  however  lovely,  without  feeling 
that  yoQ  are  of  a  difiweot  sex.  It  is  tiuU  wbidi 
enables  yon,  in  the  same  manner,  to  live  familiarly 
with  yoar  nearest  female  relatiwia,  without  those 
desires  wbioh  are  natoral  to  man. 

Next  to  tbe  tie  of  blood  (if  not,  indeed,  before 
AppUcuiMoT  it)  is  the  sacred  and  epontaaeoos  re- 
£'ii?SS'!Ir  l»ti««  of  friendship.  The  man  who 
'"••'^'p-  comes  under  the  roof  of  a  married 
friend,  ought  to  be  under  the  dominion  of  ibe 
same  moral  restraint}  and,  thank  God,  generally 
is  so,  from  tbe  operation  of  tbe  causes  which  I 
have  described.  Though  not  insensible  to  the 
cbarms  of  female  beauty,  he  receives  its  impres- 
sions under  an  habitual  reserve,  which  honor  im- 
poses. Hope  is  the  parent  of  desire,  and  honor 
tella  him  he  must  not  hope.  Loose  thoughts 
may  arise,  but  they  are  rebuked  and  disupated : 

"BtQ  into  the  mind  of  Ood  or  juaa 

ilty  come  ud     so  onapproved,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind."— JIfiZfon. 

Gentlemen,  I  tronUe  you  with  these  refleo- 
tioos,  that  you  may  be  id>le  properly  to  appre- 
ciate the  guilt  of  the,  defendant,  and  to  show 
you,  that  you  are  not  in  a  case  where  large  al- 
lowances are  to  be  mode  for  the  ordinary  infirmi- 
ties of  our  imperfect  natures.  When  a  man 
does  wrong  in  the  heat  of  mdden  passion—^ 
for  instance,  when,  upon  receiving  an  affront,  he 
rushes  into  immediate  violence,  even  to  the  dep- 
rivation of  life,  the  humanity  of  the  law  classes 
his  oBense  among  the  lower  degrees  of  homi- 
cide ;  it  supposes  the  crime  to  have  been  com- 
mitted before  the  miod  had  time  to  parley  with 
itself.  Sot  is  the  criminal  act  of  such  a  person, 
Abnanr  however  disastrous  may  be  the  conse- 
£r£&^  quance,  to  be  oofupared  with  that  of 
the  defendant?  Invited  into  the  hoose 
of  R  friend — received  with  the  open  arms  of  af- 
feotioa,  as  if  tbe  nme  parents  lud  given  them 
birth  and  bred  them — in  this  sitnati<»i,  this  most 
monstrous  uid  wicked  defendant  .deliberately 
perpetrated  his  crime ;  and,  shooking  to  relate, 
not  only  continued  the  qipearances  of  friendship 
after  be  had  violated  its  most  sacred  obligations, 
but  continued  them  as  a  cloak  to  the  barbarous 
repetitions  of  his  offense — ^writing  letters  of  re- 
gard, while,  perhaps,  be  was  the  father  of  the 
last  child,  whom  his  injured  friend  and  compan- 
ion was  embracing  and  cherishing  as  his  own ! 
What  protection  can  such  conduct  possibly  re- 
ceive from  the  humane  consideration  of  the  law 
for  sudden  and  violent  passituis  ?  A  passion  for 
a  woman  ii  progressive ;  it  does  not,  like  anger, 
gain  an  nnoontroiled  ascendency -tn  a  moment, 
DOT  is  a  modest  matron  to  be  seduced  in  a  day. 
Such  a  eriina  can  not,  therefore,  be  committed 
under  the  resistless  dominion  of  mddtn  infirmi- 
ty ;  it  most  be  dalUttrattly^  wUlfyUyt  and  wiekedljf 
committed.  The  defendant  could  not  possibly 
have  incurred  the  guilt  of  this  adultery  without 
often  passing  through  his  mind  (for  he  bad  tbe 
education  and  principles  of  a  gentleman)  the 
very  topics  I  have  been  insisting  upon  before  you 
for  his  condemnation.  Instead  of  being  sudden- 
ly impelled  toward  mischief,  without  leisare  for 


such  reflections,  be  bad  iomiinenLUe  diffictdiia 
and  obstaoleB  to  contend  with.  He  oooU  Dot 
but  hear,  ui  the  first  refusals  this  mhapin' 
lady,  every  thing  to  awaken  ccaiscieiioe^  aLd 
even  to  excite  horror.  In  the  argninenta  1:9 
must  have  employed  to  sednoe  her  from  Arr  dmr. 
he  could  not  but  rec(dleot  and  willfully  Inmple 
upon  kit  own.  He  was  a  year  engaged  io  the 
pursuit ;  he  resorted  repeatedly  to  bis  shanaefcl 
purpose,  and  advanced  to  it  at  such  intervals  of 
time  and  distance,  as  entitle  me  to  say,  that  be 
determined  in  cold  blood  to  enjoy  a  fhtare  aiaj 
momentary  gratification,  at  the  expense  of  meiy 
principle  of  honor  which  is  held  sacred  among 
gentlemen,  even  where  no  laws  interpose  ttelr 
obligations  or  restraints. 

I  call  upon  you,  therefore,  gentlemen  <^  the 
jury,  to  consider  well  this  case— -for  Afory^^t^i 
it  is  your  office  to  keep  human  life  ^^^^Xi 
in  tone;  your  Verdict  must  decide 
whether  such  a  oaM  can  be  indulgoitlj  conad- 
ered,  without  tearing  asoader  the  booda  which 
unite  society  tcq^her. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  preaching  a  religioi 
which  men  can  scarcely  practice.  I 
am  not  anecting  a  seventy  of  morals  fathim« 
beyond  the  standard  of  those  whom  I  '"■■^ 
am  accustomed  to  respect,  and  with  whom  I  aw> 
ciate  in  common  life.  I  am  not  making  a  slalk- 
tng-horse  of  adultery,  to  excite  exaggerated  m- 
timent.  This  is  not  the  case  of  a  gentlemia 
meeting  a  handsome  woman  in  a  public  stmt  or 
in  a  place  of  publio  amusement ;  where,  findisg 
the  coast  clear  for  his  addresses,  withoat  inier- 
niption  from  those  who  should  intenrapt,  be  finds 
himself  engaged  (probably  the  saccessor  of  an- 
other) in  a  vain  aad  transitory  intrigue.  It  is 
not  the  case  of  him  who,  night  after  night,  fkSi 
in  with  the  wife  of  another,  to  whom  be  is  a 
stranger,  in  tbe  boxes  of  a  theater,  or  other  n- 
sorts  of  pleasure,  invitiog  admirers  by  iodecas 
dress  and  deportment,  unattended  by  any  thing 
which  bespes^s  the  afleotionate  wife  and  mother 
of  many  children.  Such  connections  may  he  e( 
evil  example ;  but  I  am  not  here  to  reform  pab- 
Ito  manners,  bnt  to  demand  private  justice.  It  it 
impossible  to  assimilate  the  sort  of  cases  I  have 
alluded  to,  which  ever  will  be  occasionally  oc- 
curring, with  this  atrocious  invasion  of  hoaseboM 
peace— this  portentous  disregard  of  every  thing 
held  sacred  among  men,  good  or  evil.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  more  affecting  than  even  to  be 
called  upon  to  state  the  evidence  I  most  brii^ 
before  you.  I  can  scarcely  pronounce  to  von 
that  the  victim  of  tbe  defendant's  lust  vras  'the 
modier  of  nine  children,  seven  trf  them  females 
and  infants,  tinooosciouB  of  their  unhappy  condi- 
tion, deivived  of  their  natoral  guardian,  sepam* 
ted  from  her  forever,  and  entering  the  world  with 
a  dark  cloud  hanging  over  them.  Bnt  it  is  not 
in  the  descending  line  alone  that  the  happiness 
of  this  worthy  femily  is  invaded.  It  bnrts  me  to 
call  before  you  the  venerable  progenitor  of  both 
the  fitthcr  and  tbe  children,  who  has  risen  by  ex- 
traordinary learning  and  piety  to  his  eminent  rank 
in  Uie  Choroh ;  and  'wb<^  instead  of  receiving. 
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unmixed  and  ondiiturbed,  the  but  coDSolatioo 
of  age,  in  oonnting  ap  the  nomber  of  hia  de- 
scendants, canying  down  tbe  name  and  honor  of 
his  house  to  fatore  tiroes,  may  be  forced  to  tqm 
aside  his  face  from  $onu  of  ifum  that  bring  to  hu 
remembranoe  the  wrongs  which  sow  oppress 
him,  and  which  it  is  his  duty  to  forget,  becaose 
it  is  his,  otherwise  impoasible,  doty  to  fbrgiv* 
them. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  make  oat  this  case  by  evi- 
it  toMMdaxnt  dence  (and  if  I  do  not,  forget  every 
ia'tt!!uJk^«f  7""^  l>>ve  heard,  and  reproach 
Mb  DffiHii.  (at  banng  idnued  your  honest 
fieelingB),  I  ln<e  cstaMisbad  a  claim  for  damages 
that  bu  DO  parallel  in  tbe  annals  of  fashiooi^ 
ndnltery.  It  is  rather  like  the  entrance  of  Sin 
and  Dwth  into  diis  lower  world.  Tbe  andone 
pair  were  livmg  tike  our  first  parents  in  Para- 
dise, till  this  demon  saw  and  envied  their  happy 
condition.  Like  them,  they  were  in  a  moment 
cast  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  hnmaa  happiness 
into  the  very  lowest  abyss  of  Borrow  and  despair. 
In  one  point,  indeed,  the  resemblance  does  not 
hold,  which,  while  it  aggravates  the  crime,  re- 
doables  the  sense  of  soRering.  It  was  not  from 
an  enemy,  but  from  a  friend,  that  this  evil  pro- 
ceeded. I  have  jost  had  pnt  into  my  hand  a 
quotation  from  the  Psalms  npon  this  sabject,  full 
of  that  unaffected  simplicity  which  so  strikingly 
characterizes  the  sublime  and  sacred  poet : 

*'  It  is  not  an  open  enemy  that  hath  done  me 
this  dishonor,  for  then  I  could  have  borne  it. 

'*  Neither  was  it  mine  adversary  that  did  mag- 
nify himself  against  me ;  for  then,  peradventure, 
I  would  have  hid  myself  from  him. 

"  Bat  it  vas  even  thou,  my  companion,  my 
guide,  mine  own  familiar  friend." 

Thb  is  not  the  lai^fuage  tiS  ooansel,  bat  the 
inspired  langoage  of  truth.  I  aak  you  solemnly, 
upon  yoar  honors  and  your  oatbs,  if  you  would 
exchange  ^e  plaintiflT's  former  situation  for  his 
present,  for  a  hundred  times  the  compensation 
he  requires  at  yoar  hands.  I  am  addressing  my- 
self  to  affectionate  husbands  and  to  tbe  fathers  of 
beloved  children.  Suppose  I  were  to  say  to  you, 
There  is  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  yoa :  em- 
brace your  wife  for  the  last  time,  and  the  child 
that  leans  upon  her  boeom  and  smiles  upon  you 
— retire  from  yoar  house,  and  make  way  for  the 
adulterer — wonder  about  aa  object  for  tbe  hand 
of  scorn  to  point  its  slow  and  moving  finger  at — 
think  no  more  of  the  happiness  and  tranquillity 
of  your  former  state — I  have  destroyed  them  for- 
ever. Bat  never  mind — don't  make  yoarself  un- 
easy— here  is  a  dr^  upon  my  banker,  it  will  be 
paid  at  sight— there  is  no  better  man  in  the  city. 
I  can  see  yon  tlunk  I  am  mocking  you,  gentle- 
men, and  well  you  may ;  but  it  is  the  very  pith 
and  marrow  of  this  cause.  It  is  impossible  to 
pat  the  argument  in  mitigation  of  damages  in 
plain  English,  without  talking  such  a  language, 
as  appears  little  better  than  an  insult  to  your  on- 
derstandings,  dress  it  up  as  yon  vrill. 

But  it  may  be  asked — if  no  money  can  bo  an 
adequate,  or,  indeed,  any  compensation,  why  is 
Mr.  Markham  a  plaintiff  in  a  civil  action  ? 


Why  does  he  ctm»  here  for  mcmey  7  Thank  God, 
gentlemen,  it  is  hot  my  pauit.  I  xrAh*'* 
take  honor  to  myself,  that  I  was  one  lo 
of  those  who  endeavored  to  put  an  end  tVrii^m?»r' 
to  this  species  of  action,  by  the  adop- 
tion  of  a  more  salutary  coarse  of  proceeding. 
I  take  hmor  to  myself,  that  I  was  one  of  those 
who  supported  in  Parliament  the  adoption  of  a 
law  to  pursue  such  outrages  with  the  terrors  of 
crimtnail  justice.  I  thought  then,  and  I  shall  al- 
ways think,  that  every  act  malum  in  le  directly 
injutions  to  an  individual,  and  most  pentioioos  in 
its  eonaequences  to  sodety,  dionld  be  eonndered 
to  be  a  tnisdemeanor.  Indeed,  1  know  of  no  oth- 
er definition  of  the  term.  The  Legislature,  how- 
ever, thon^t  otherwise,  and  I  bow  to  its  decis- 
ion ;  but  the  bunness  of  this  day  may  prodnee 
some  changes  of  opinion  on  the  salqect.  I  never 
meant  that  evtry  adultery  was  to  be  aimilariy 
considered.  ITndonbtedly,  there  are  cases  where 
it  is  comparatively  venial,  and  judges  would  not 
overlook  the  distinctions.  I  am  not  a  pretender 
to  aay  ntraordinaiy  parity.  My  severi^  is  con- 
fined to  oases  in  wUch  there  can  be  but  one  sen- 
timent among  men  of  honor,  aa  to  the  offense, 
^ugh  they  may  differ  in  the  mode  and  measure 
of  its  correction. 

It  is  this  difference  of  sentiment,  gentlemen, 
that  I  am  alone  afraid  of.  I  fear  you  Dtnfwmn 
may  think  there  is  a  sort  of  limitation  ^^^^^^ 
ia  verdicts,  and  that  you  may  look  to  2^2^rj[^ 
precedents  for  the  amount  of  damages,  Uid. 
though  yoa  can  find  no  precedent  for  the  magni* 
tnde  of  the  crime ;  but  yoa  might  as  well  abolish 
the  action  altogether,  as  lay  down  a  priooiple 
which  limits  the  conseqoeooes  of  adultery  to 
what  it  may  be  convenient  for  the  adulterer  to 
pay.  By  the  adoption  of  such  a  prinoiple,  or 
any  mitigation  of  severity,  arinng  even  from  an 
insufficient  reprobation  of  it,  you  unbar  the  sano- 
tuary  of  domestic  happiness,  and  establish  a  sort 
of  license  for  debauchery,  to  be  sued  out  like  oth- 
er licenses,  at  its  price.  A  man  has  only  to  put 
money  intoliis  pocket,  according  to  his  degree 
and  fortune,  and  he  may  then  debauch  the  wife 
or  daughter  of  his  best  friend,  at  the  expense  he 
chooses  to  go  to.  He  has  oaly  to  say  to  himself, 
what  lago  says  to  Roderigo  in  the  ^y, 

Pal  monqr  in  thj  parse  ge  to-^t  mooey  in  Ay 
parse.* 

Persons  of  immense  fortunea  might,  in  this 
way,  deprive  the  best  men  in  the  country  of  their 
domestic  satisfactions,  with  what  to  them  might 
be  considered  as  impunity.  The  moat  abandoned 

profligate  might  say  to  hirase1f|  or  to  other  profli- 
gates, "  I  have  suffered  judgment  by  default — let 
them  send  down  their  deputy-sherilTto  die  King's 
Arms  Tavern ;  I  shall  be  concealed  from  the  eye 
of  the  public — I  have  drawn  upon  my  banker  for 
the  vtnmt  datnoget,  and  I  have  as  much  more  to 
spare  to-morrow,  if  I  can  find  another  woman 
whom  I  would  choose  to  enjoy  at  such  a  price." 
In  this  manner  I  have  seen  a  rich  delinquent,  too 


*  Otfaelh))  Act  i.,  Scene  3. 
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lightly  fined  by  courts  oT  criminal  justice,  throw 
down  bis  bank-Dotes  to  the  officers,  and  retire 
with  a  deportment,  not  of  contrition,  but  om- 
tempt. 

For  these  reasons,  gentlemen,  I  expect  from 
^DQ  to-day  the  foil  meaenre  of  damages  demand- 
ed by  the  plaintifil  Having  given  snob  a  ver- 
dict, you  retire  vitii  s  monitor  vhhin  ooo- 
ftrming  that  yon  have  dime  right ;  yoa  will  retire 
in  eight  of  an  a{q;»t)viag  pablio,  and  ua  appiw 
ing  Heaven.  Depend  npoa  it,  th«  worid  can  not 
be  held  together  vithont  monk ;  nor  can  monls 
maintab  their  ttatini  in  the  hmnM  heart  without 
religioB,  whioh  is  the  coTBer-atooe  of  the  fabric  of 
human  virtoe. . 

We  have  lately  had  a  most  striking  proof  of 
PMVTMioai  this  sublime  and  cooBoling  truth  in 
Mnoi  (Tad^  vesolt,  at  Uaii,  of  the  Revolation 
|H^^^rai*}  which  haa  astonished  and  shaken  the 
rnwM.  earth.  Though  a  false  philosophy 
was  permitted./or  a  (cokm,  to  raise  up  her  vain 
fantastic  front,  and  to  trampto  down  the  Christian 
establishments  and  institutions,  yet,  on  a  sudden, 
God  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
light."  The  altars  ot  religion  were  restored — 
not  purged,  indeed,  of  hnman  errors  and  super- 
stitions, not  reformed  in  the  just  sense  of  r^r- 
matien  i  yet  the  Christian  religion  is  still  re-es> 
taUislMd— leading  on  to  farther  refbnnatioa ; 
fulfilling  the  hope,  that  the  dootrinei  and  prao- 


tioe  of  Christianity  sfaiJI  ovenpretd  die  bee 
the  earth. 

6entlemen,  as  to  ns,  wx  have  nothing  to  nk 
for.  We  have  long  been  in  the  center  of  ligk 
We  have  a  true  religioa  Mid  a  free  gmennHt, 
AifD  Tor  jlbb  nnt  villaxs  ars  somnm  of 

I  bare  nothing  farthw  to  add,  except  Hat, 
unoe  the  defendant  oomtnitted  the  in- 
jury  complained  ol^  be  ha*  wdd  hit  ^Jj^*^ 
estat^  and  la  preparing  to  rBUMva  y*™™ 
iato  aome  odter  ommtiy.    Be  it  wo.  SSmm 
Let  him  nmeve;  bnt  tov  Will  have 
to  pTMionnoe  the  penal^  of  his  rttera.  hiilir 
Toc  to  declare  whethn  sooh  a  persim  b 
to  be  a  member  of  our  conunnnity.   But  if  tin 
feebleness  of  your  jurisdiction,  or  a  comiiten- 
tion  which  destroys  the  exercise  of  it,  sball  sM- 
ter  anch  a  criminal  from  the  cntseqaeneei  of 
crimes,  individual  secnrity  is  gone,  and  the  ligte 
of  the  public  are  unprotected.    Wfaatber  tliu  bt 
oor  condition  or  not,  I  ah^  know  by  joa  w- 
diot. 


The  jury  gave  ^7000  damages— being  i1k 
full  amount  of  the  defendant's  pn^r^.  Tk 
j  money  could  not  be  ooUected,  as  Mr.  FncA 
I  had  fled  the  country;  but  the  verdict  ^ei«d 
I  as  a  antenoe  of  perpatoal  baaiskwt  igmi 
hLn. 
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Jom^  FmLPOT  GmBAir  wm  bom  at  If'evmarket,  an  obBcnre  Tillage  in  the  north- 
west  comer  of  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland,  on  the  24th  of  July,  17^0.  The  family 
was  in  low  etrennutanoes,  hiB  fathra  being  leneBchal,  or  oolleotor  of  rents,  to  a  gratlo* 
man  of  small  property  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  a  man,  howerer,  of  vigorous  in- 
tellect, and  acquirements  above  his  station ;  while  his  wife  was  distinguished  for  that 
bold,  inregular  strength  of  mind,  that  exuberance  of  imagination  and  warmth  of  feel- 
ing, which  were  so  stiikingly  manifested  in  the  character  of  her  &Torite  son. 

The  peculiar  positkat  <tf  his  father  broaght  the  b^,  fiom  early  life,  into  oontaot 
with  persons  of  every  oLais,  both  high  and  low ;  and  he  thus  gained  that  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  his  countrymen,  and  that  kindling  sympathy 
with  their  ieelings,  which  gave  him  more  power  over  an  Irish  jury  than  any  other 
man  ever  ponemd.  Thou^  sent  early  to  school,  his  chief  delist  was  in  society — 
in  fiin,  frolic,  mimicry,  and  wild  advantuxe.  The  oonntry  fkirs,  which  were  fireqnmt 
m  his  native  village,  were  hie  especial  delight ;  and,  as  he  moved  in  the  crowded 
streets,  among  the  cattle  and  the  pigs,  the  horse-dealers  and  frieze-dealers,  the  match- 
makers and  the  peddlers,  he  had  his  &I1  share  of  the  life,  and  sport,  and  contention 
of  the  seme.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  on  danoea  and  wakes  ;  and  dwelt  with 
the  deepest  interest  on  the  old  toaditions  about  the  nufiniriied  palaoe  of  Kantnrk,  in 
the  neighborhood,  or  listened  to  the  stories  concerning  the  rapparees  of  King  Will- 
iam's wars,  or  to  "  the  strains  of  the  piper  as  he  blew  the  wild  notes  to  which  Alis- 
ter  ii'Donnel  marched  to  battle  at  Knooknanois,  and  the  wilder  ones  in  which  the 
wtanan  mourned  over  his  corse."  Bvery  thing  oonqHred  from  his  earliest  years  to 
give  him  fieedom  and  veisatility  of  mind  ;  to  call  forth  the  kemeat  sagaci^  as  to 
character  and  motives ;  to  produce  a  quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous ;  to  cherish  that 
passionate  strength  of  feeling  which  exptessed  itself  equally  in  tears  and  laughter ; 
to  make  him,  at  once,  of  reeUiiy  woA  imaginatioH  "  all  compact.'* 

When  he  was  about  fourteen  yean  old,  as  he  was  rolling  maribles  one  morning, 
and  playing  his  tricks  in  the  ball-alley,  he  attracted  the  notice  o£  an  dderly  gentlo' 
man  who  was  passing  by.  It  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyse,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  who  held  the  rectorship  of  the  parish.  The  family  of  Gurran  were  at- 
tendants on  his  ministry,  and  he  had  heasd  much  of  the  brightness  and  promise  of 
the  boy.  He  invited  him  to  his  house,  and  vraB  so  much  pleased  with  his  frank  and 
hearty  conversation,  that  he  offered  at  «ioe  to  instruct  him  in  the  dassios,  with  a 
view  to  his  entering  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Young  Curran  was  ready  for  any  thing 
that  could  gratify  his  curiosity.  He  removed  to  the  Rectory ;  he  devoted  himself  to 
study,  though  with  occasional  outbreaks  of  his  love  of  fun  and  frolic  ;  he  made  suoh 
proficiency  that,  within  three  years,  he  fairly  outran  his  patrm's  ability  to  teaoh  him ; 
he  was  then  removed  by  Mr.  Boyw  to  a  school  at  Ifiddleton,  and  suppwted  partly 
at  his  expense ;  and  was  prepared  for  the  University  in  1769,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

Here  he  studied  the  classics  especially,  with  great  ardor,  perfecting  himself  so  fully 
both  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  that  he  could  read  them  with  ease  and  pleas- 
ure throughout  life.  His  exertions  were  rewarded  by  honors  and  emoluments  which 
very  nearly  provided  for  his  support  while  in  college  ;  and  he  carried  with  him  into 
life  an  enthusiasm  for  these  studies  which  never  subsided,  amid  all  the  multiplied 
cares  of  business  and  politics.    For  a  long  time  he  read  Homer  once  every  year ; 
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Mr.  FhillipB  ipealEf  of  leeing  him,  late  in  life,  on  boaid  a  Holyhead  packet  in  a  staan, 
ahBorbed  in  the  £nad,  while  every  one  azound  wu  deadly  nek ;  ind  in  the  Uvt 

journey  he  ever  took,  Horace  and  Virgil  were  still,  aa  in  early  life,  his  traveling  com- 
paniooB.  He  was  also  distinguished  at  college  for  his  love  of  metaphyaical  inqniiiei 
and  Buhtle  diiquisitiw.  He  diowed  great  ingenuity  in  the  discuBnon  of  sabjecta ; 
and  his  cranpaniona  were  k  much  Btzuck  with  his  dexterity  and  force  on  a  certain 
oocasion,  that  Ihey  declared,  with  rate  consent,  that  "  the  bar,  and  the  bar  alone,  was 
the  proper  jnofession  for  the  talents  of  which  he  bod  that  day  given  sach  striking 
proof."  "He  accepted  the  omen,"  says  his  son,  "  and  never  after  repented  of  his 
deoisio&."' 

Havuig  completed  his  college  couiae,  and  qualified  hiniBelf  Sac  the  degree  of  Uaa- 
tw  of  Arts,  in  1773,  he  removed  to  London,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in 

the  Middle  Temple.  Here  he  was  supported  in  part  hy  a  wealthy  friend,  but  his 
life  in  London  was  "  a  hard  one."  He  spent  bis  mornings,  as  he  states,  "  in  reading 
even  to  exhaustun,"  and  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  more  c(«igenial  pursuits  of  litera- 
ture, and  especially  in  unremitted  efforts  to  perfect  himself  as  a  spealur.  His  voice 
mi  bad,  and  his  articulation  so  has^  and  oraifnaed^  that  he  went  among  bis  school- 
fellowB  by  the  name  . of  "  stuttering  Jack  Curran."  His  manner  was  awkward,  his 
gesture  constrained  and  meaningless,  and  his  whole  appearance  calculated  only  to 
produce  laughter,  notwithstanding  the  evidence  he  gave  of  superior  abilities.  All 
these  faults  he  overoame  by  severe  and  patient  labor.  Cmstantly  on  the  watch 
against  bad  habits,  he  practiced  daily  before  a  glass,  reciting  passages  &om  Shaks- 
peare,  Junius,  and  the  best  Enghsh  orators.  He  frequented  the  debating  societies, 
which  then  abounded  in  London  ;  and  though  mortified  at  first  by  repeated  fiulures, 
and  ridiculed  hy  one  of  his  opponents  as  "  Omtor  Hum,"  he  surmounted  every  dif- 
ficulty. "  He  turned  his  shrill  and  stumbling  brogue,"  says  one  of  his  friends,  "  into 
a  flexible,  sustained,  and  finely-modulated  voice ;  his  action  became  fine  and  feiciUe ; 
he  acquired  perfect  readiness  in  thinking  on  his  legs  he  put  dewn  every  opponent 
by  the  mingled  force  of  his  argument  and  wit,  and  was  at  last  crowned  with  the 
universal  applause  of  the  society,  and  invited  by  the  president  to  an  entertainment 
in  their  behalf.  Well  might  one  of  his  biographers  say,  "  His  oratorioal  traiiung 
was  as  severe  as  any  Gre^  ever  underwent." 

Mr.  Curran  married  during  his  residence  in  London,  with  but  little  accession  to  his 
fortune,  and,  returning  soon  afler  to  Ireland,  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
Dublin,  at  the  close  of  1775.  He  soon  rose  into  business,  because  he  andd  not  do 
without  it ;  verifying  the  remark  of  Lord  Eldon,  that  some  barristers  succeed  by 
great  talents,  some  by  high  connections,  some  by  miracle,  but  the  great  majority  by 
convmencing  -wUhiOut  a  shUling."  Within  four  years,  be  gained  an  establidied  rep- 
utation and  a  lucrative  practice  ;  and  at  this  time,  1779,  he  united  ^th  Mr.  Yel- 
verton,  afterward  Lord  Avonmore,  in  forming  a  Society,  called  "  The  Monks  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Patrick,"  embracing  a  large  part  of  the  wit,  Uterature,  eloqu^ice.  and 
public  virtue  of  the  metropolis  of  Ireland.  From  the  title  familiarly  given  its  mem- 
bers of  the  "  Monks  of  the  Screw,"  it  has  been  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  chiefly 
a  drinking-club.  So  &r  was  this  from  being  the  case,  that,  by  an  express  regulation, 
eray  thing  strongw  than  beer  was  excluded  from  the  meeting.    "  It  was  a  nnion," 

1  Mr.  Canrau'i  feelings  toward  Mr.  BoyBe,  who  sent  him  to  College,  were  expresoed  in  a  atory  be 
onoe  told  at  hit  own  taUe.  "  Thifty-five  yeara  after,"  said  he,  "  retaming  one  Irom  coart,  I 
(bond  an  old  gmdeniNi  tested  in  mj  dtawiog-coom,  with  hia  fast  on  eaob  iride  of  the  tnaiUe  diiin- 
ne7-piece,andanairof  betngperfectlyathoma.'  He  tnniad — itwaamy  friend  of  &aU«lf(gr-'  I 
ooold  not  help  hantiDg  into  tean.  '  Yon  are  right,  but,  yon  are  right !  Thn  chimney^^ece  ia  yonra, 
the  pictares  are  yoan,  the  bonaa  ia  youn:  you  gave  me  aU— my  friend,  tny  bdter!*  He  Went 
with  me  to  Parliament,  and  I  aaw  the  tosn  gliatcming  in  his  eyes  when  he  saw  hU  poor  litUe  Jaekey 
ziae  to  answer  a  Right  Honarabte.   He  is  gone,  sir.   This  is  his  wine—let  as  drink  his  health!" 
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says  one  acquainted  vith  its  proceedings,  "  of  strong  minds,  brought  together  like 
electric  clou^  by  affinity,  and  flaBhing  as  they  joined.  They  met,  aiui  ahone,  and 
'Warmed — th^  had  great  paviona  ai^  genanraa  aooomplishnMnts,  and,  like  all  that 
-was  then  good  in  Ireland,  they  were  heaving  for  want  <rir  freedom."  Nearly  thirty 
years  after,  when  the  angry  polities  of  the  day  had  thrown  Lord  ATonmore  and  his 
friend  into  hostile  parties,  so  that  they  were  no  longer  on  speaking  terms,  Mr.  Cur- 
ran  adverted  to  the  meetingB  of  this  locie^  in  arguing  a  case  b^ore  Lord  Avtmmore, 
as  Chief  Bann  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  manner  which  was  deeply  interesting  to  those 
who  witnessed  it.  After  delicately  alloding  to  his  Lorddiip,  as  difiering  from  the 
Chief  Justice  England  on  a  point  of  law,  and  as  having  "  derived  his  ideas 
from  the  purest  fountains  of  Athens  and  Rome,"  llr.  Curran  expressed  his  hope  that 
sach  woT^d  be  the  deeinon  of  the  court,  embracing  as  it  did  members  of  the  society 
zeferred  to.  "  And  this  soothing  h<^"  said  he,  "  I  draw  from  the  dearest  and  ten- 
direst  reoollecti(His  of  my  life — ^firam  the  remembrance  of  those  Attic  nights,  and  those 
refections  of  the  gods,  which  we  have  spent  with  those  admired,  and  ro^eted,  and 
beloved  ccnnpanions  who  have  gone  before  us  ;  over  whose  ashes  the  most  precious 
tears  of  Ireland  have  been  shed.  [Here  liord  Avonmore  became  so  much  affected 
that  he  eonld  not  refrain  from  tears.]  Yes,  my  good  Lord,  I  see  yoa  do  m>t  forget 
them.  I  see  their  sacred  forms  ptodng  in  sad  review  before  your  memory.  I  see 
your  pained  and  softened  fancy  recalling  those  happy  meetings,  where  die  innocent 
enjoyment  of  social  mirth  became  expanded  into  the  nobler  warmth  of  social  virtue, 
and  the  horizon  of  the  board  became  enlaced  into  the  horizon  of  man — where  the 
swelling  heart  eonoMved  and  commnnicated  the  pore  and  generous  purpose — where 
my  slenderer  and  younger  taper  imbibed  its  bnrowed  light  from  the  more  matured 
and  redundant  fountain  of  yours.  Yes,  my  Lord,  we  can  remember  those  nights 
without  any  other  regret  than  that  they  can  never  more  return ;  for, 

"  We  apeat  them  not  id  tojn,  or  lost,  or  wine, 
But  aearoh  of  deep  phiLoeopl^, 
Wit,  eloquence,  mi  poe^. 
Art!  which  I  loved — for  they,  my  fnend,  were  ^ioe."— Cowlkx.^ 

The  space  allowed  to  this  sketch  will  not  permit  any  minute  detail  of  Mr.  Cur- 
ran's  labors  at  the  bar  or  in  public  life.  Nor  was  there  any  thing  in  either  which 
calls  for  an  extended  notice.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Oommwa  from 
1763  to  1797,  and  entared  warmly  into  the  causa  of  emancipation  and  refonn ;  but 
he  was  never  distingnished  as  a  parliamentary  oratw.  His  education  was  forenmo ; 
his  feelings  and  habits  fitted  him  pre-eminently  to  act  oa  the  minds  of  a  jury,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  be  had  an  unrivaled  mastery  over  the  Irish  bar.  His 
speeches  at  state  trials  arising  out  of  the  United  Irish  conspiracy,  Were  the  most 
splendid  efforts  of  his  genius.  He  condemned  insnrrectim ;  but  he  felt  that  the 
people  had  been  goaded  to  madness  by  the  oppression  of  the  government,  and  for 
nearly  six  years  he  tasked  every  effort  of  his  being  to  save  the  victims  of  misguided 
and  unsuccessful  resistance.  He  did  it  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  As  he  drove  to 
town  at  this  period  from  his  residence  in  a  neighboring  village,  he  was  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  being  shot  at.  The  ooux^room  iras  inowded  with  troops  during  some  of 
the  trials,  with  a  view,  it  was  believed,  of  intimidating  the  jury  or  the  advocates  of 
the  prisoners.  "  What's  that?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Curran,  as  a  clash  of  arms  was 
heard  from  the  soldiery  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  bold  denunciations  of  the  course 

*  Lord  Avonmore,  in  whoM  breast  politicil  reaentment  wai  eauly  eubdoed  by  the  ume  noble 
tendemeBS  of  feeling  which  diftingnished  Cbarlea  J.  Fox.  upon  a  more  celebrated  occasion,  could 
not  withstand  this  appeal  to  his  heart  The  moment  the  conrl  rote,  bis  Lordahip  sent  for  his  friend, 
and  threw  himself  into  his  arms,  declaring  that  mnrorthy  artifioes  bad  been  osed  to  wpaiate  them, 
and  duA  tb^  should  never  succeed  in  future. 
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punued  by  the  goTerament.  Some  who  stood  near  him  Hocnad,  from  theiz  lookt 
and  geetnre*.  about  to  o^  him  penonal  Tiolonce,  when  he  fix«d  his  eye  straUy  upon 
them,  and  added,  *'You  may  auaannaU,  but  yim  »haU  not  intUmdate  me/" 
"  Th^  wexe  not  mere  elieati  for  whom  he  |deaded,"  taji  his  biognq>b»,  "  Aef 
were  friends  fiw  whose  safety  he  Would  hare  ooiBad  his  Uood  ;  they  were  puttioU 
■who  had  striven  hy  means  wfaioh  be  thongfat  desperate  or  uumited  to  himself  for  the 
freedom  of  their  ooontiy.  He  eame  in  the  spirit  of  lore  and  mwcy,  in8]nied  hf 
genius  and  commiseioned  by  HMven  to  walk  on  the  waters  with  these  patriots,  and 
lend  them  his  hand  when  they  were  sinking.  He  pleaded  for  sane  neverthe- 
less, were  slaughtered ;  but  was  his  pleading  tiwrefbre  in  rain  ?  Did  he  not  ooBveort 
many  a  shaken  conscience,  sustain  many  a  frightened  soul  ?  Did  he  not  Jieep  the 
life  <^  genius,  if  not  of  hope,  in  the  country  ?  Did  he  not  help  to  terrify  the  govem- 
ment  into  the  oomprooise  which  they  so  ill  kept  ?  He  did  all  this,  and  man.  His 
speeches  will  ever  remain  less  as  models  <£  eloquence  than  as  exan^les  of  patriotim 
and  undying  exhortatinis  to  justice  and  liberty.'* 

In  1803  there  was  another  attempt  at  insurrection,  which  Mr.  Curran  regarded 
with  very  different  emotiois.  It  was  that  of  Robert  Bmmett.  Whatever  we  may 
think  the  motives  or  the  genius  of  this  extraordinary  young  man,  there  can  be  hat 
one  opinion  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged.  It  was,  from  the  first,  rash 
and  hopeless.  He  was  just  from  ooUege,  with  no  character  tibronghont  the  country 
to  give  him  authority  as  a  leader,  and  no  expmenoe  in  the  conduct  of  affairs ;  hasty 
in  his  judgments,  obstinate  to  an  extreme  in  his  resohres,  and  fatally  deceived  1^ 
weak  or  false  advisers.  The  moment  he  began  to  move,  the  ground  sunk  under  him. 
"  His  attempt,"  as  remarked  by  a  friend  of  his  jninciples,  **  had  not  the  dignity  o£ 
even  partial  success,  and  did  a  vast  injury  to  the  country."  To  Mr.  Curran  it  vras 
peculiarly  afHiotive,  because  it  commenced  with  the  murder  of  hn  old  friend,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Kilwarden,  in  the  streets  of  Dublin.  In  addition  to  this,  Emmett  had 
won  the  affections  of  Sarah  Curran  without  the  knowledge  of  her  father ;  a  corre- 
spondence  between  them  was  fiiund  among  his  papers ;  and  Mr.  Cumn  was  thus 
brought  under  the  suspicions  of  the  government,  was  compelled  to  iindeigo  the  in- 
terrogatories of  the  Privy  Council,  and  had  the  pain  of  being  laid  under  obligations 
to  the  generosity  of  the  Attorney  General,  while  his  character  was  exposed  to  obloquy, 
and  the  cause  he  had  espoused  sabjected  to  the  basest  imputations  from  his  pi^tieal 
opponents.  It  is  not,  therefore;  suqirising  that  he  refused  to  defend  Emmett — de- 
fense was,  indeed,  impossible — or  even  to  see  htm.  Nor,  perhaps,  is  it  snrpnsing  that 
his  feelings  continued  to  be  so  much  wounded  at  Sarah's  clandestine  engagement 
and  its  results,  as  to  make  her  home  an  unhappy  one  ;  bo  that  she  lefE  his  house, 
married  without  love,  and  carried  her  broken  heart  to  an  early  grave  in  a  foreign 
land.*  To  complete  his  wretchedness,  Mr.  Curran,  through  the  villainy  at  a  friend, 
was  called  to  suffer  the  severest  calami^  which  a  hnsband  can  ever  endure. 

The  remaining  events  of  his  life  can  be  briefly  told.  On  the  accession  of  the 
Whigs  to  power,  under  Lord  GrenviUe,  in  1806,  he  was  appointed  Master  ttf  the 
Bolls.  But  tiie  bench  was  not  his  {dace.  He  was  but  poorly  fitted  for  its  duties ; 
and,  though  he  discharged  them  with  a  moderate  degree  of  ability,  it  was  always 
with  reluctance.  To  assuage  the  melancholy  which  now  preyed  upon  him,  he  car- 
ried his  former  habits  of  conviviality  to  a  still  greater  extent.  He  surrounded  him* 
■elf  with  gay  companions,  especially  at  his  dinner>table ;  "and  when  roused,"  sajrs 
-one  of  his  biographers,  "  he  used  to  run  over  jokes  of  every  kind,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different. No  epigram  too  delicate,  no  mimicry  too  broad,  no  pun  too  little,  and  no 
metaphor  too  bold  for  him.  He  wanted  to  be  happy,  and  to  make  others  so,  and 
nttled  away  for  mere  enjoyment.  These  afternoon  diimer  sittings  were  seldom  pro- 
•  See  WttBhiagtoD  Irving'a  iioiy  of  the  Broken  Heart,  ia  his  Sketvli  Book. 
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longed  very  late ;  but  they  made  up  in  vehemence  what  they  wanted  in  duration." 
But  his  health  failed  him,  and  in  1814  he  reeigoed  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls. 
He  now  traveled,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  England,  but  occiuionally  visiting 
Paris  and  other  places  on  the  Continent.  In.the  spring  of  1817.  while  dining  with 
his  fiiend,  Thomas  Moore,  he  had  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis.  His  physician  ordered 
him  at  once  to  the  south  of  Europe ;  and,  to  arrange  his  afiairs,  he  went  over  to  Ire- 
land for  the  last  time.  He  returned  to  Loudon,  and  was  attacked  with  apoplexy, 
of  which  he  died,  after  lingering  a  few  dayi,  on  the  14th  of  Octob<»,  1817. 

Mr.  Curran  was  short  of  stature,  with  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  "  an  eye  that 
glowed  like  a  live  coal."  His  oountenanee  was  singularly  expressive;  and,  as  he 
stood  before  a  jury,  he  not  only  read  their  hearts  with  a  searching  glance,  but  he 
gave  them  back  ^his  own,  in  all  the  fluctuations  of  his  feelings,  Irom  laughter  to  tears. 
His  gesture  was  bold  and  empasaioned ;  hia  artioulatioai  was  uncommonly  distinct 
and  deliberate ;  the  modulations  of  his  voice  were  varied  in  a  high  degree,  and  pex^ 
fectly  suited  to  the  widest  rai^  of  his  eloquence,  ^ 

His  power  lay  in  the  variety  and  strength  of  his  emotions.  He  delighted  a  jury  by 
his  wit ;  he  turned  the  court-room  into  a  scene  of  the  broadest  farce  by  his  honwr, 
numiory,  or  fun  ;  he  made  it  "  a  place  of  tears,"  by  a  tenderness  and  pathos  whioh 
subdued  every  heart ;  he  poured  out  his  inTeotive  like  a  stream  of  lava,  and  inflamed 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen  almost  to  madness  by  the  recital  of  their  wrongs.  His 
rich  and  powerful  imagination  furnished  the  materials  for  these  appeals,  and  his  in- 
stinctive knowledge  of  the  heart  taught  him  how  to  use  them  with  unfailing  success. 
He  relied  greatly  fer  efiect  on  his  power  of  painting  to  the  eye  ;  and  the  actual  con- 
dititti  of  the  country  for  months  during  the  insurrection,  and  after  it,  furnished  ter- 
rific pictures  for  his  pencil.  Speaking  of  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  England 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Irish,  he  said,  "  If  you  wished  to  convey  to  the  mind  of 
an  English  matron  the  hoiron  of  that  period,  when,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  eve^to-be-lamented  Abercromby,  our  poor  peo{de  were  surrendered  to  the  bru- 
tality of  the  soldiery  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  you  would  vainly  attempt  to  give 
her  a  general  picture  of  hut,  and  raiHne,  and  murder,  and  conflagration.  By  en- 
deavoring to  comprehend  every  thing,  you  would  convey  nothing.  When  the  father 
of  poetry  wishes  to  portray  the  movements  of  contending  armies  and  an  embattled 
field,  he  exemplifies,  he  does  not  describe.'  So  should  your  story  to  her  keep  clear  of 
generalities.  You  should  take  a  cottage,  and  place  tha  affirighted  mother  with  her 
cHrphan  daughters  at  the  door,  the  palenesi  of  death  in  her  face,  ud  more  than  its 
agonies  in  her  heart — her  aching  heart,  her  anxious  ear  struggling  through  the  mist 
of  closing  day  to  catch  the  approaches  of  desolation  and  dishoiuir.  The  ruffiiin  gang 
arrives— the  feast  of  plunder  begins — ^the  cup  of  madneu  kindles  in  its  circulation — 
the  wandering  glances  of  the  ravisher  become  coocentoated  upon  the  shrinking  and 
devoted  victim.  You  need  not  dilate— you  need  not  expatiate ;  ibis  unpcdluted  ma- 
tron to  whom  you  tell  the  story  of  horror  beseeches  you  not  to  proceed  ;  she  prases  her 
child  to  her  heart — she  drowns  it  in  her  tears — her  fancy  catches  more  than  an  angel's 
tongue  could  describe  ;  at  a  single  view  she  takes  in  the  whole  miserable  succession 
of  force,  of  profanatbn,  of  despair,  of  death.    So  it  is  in  the  qnesticn  befine  ns." 

The  fiuilts  of  Hr.  Gumn  aroee  fitom  the  same  source  as  his  excellences.  Th^ 
lay  chiefly  on  the  Bide  of  excess;  intense  expressions,  strained  imagery,  overwrought 
passion,  and  descriptions  carried  out  into  too  great  minuteness  of  circumstance.  But 
he  spoke  for  the  people  ;  the  power  he  sought  was  over  the  Irish  mind  ;  and,  in  such 
a  ease,  the  cautious  logic  and  the  Attic  taste  of  Erakine,  just  so  &r  a*  they  existed, 
would  only  have  weakened  the  cflect.  There  are  hot  few  parts  of  our  country  where 
Curran  would  be  a  safe  model  for  the  bar ;  but  our  mass  meetings  will  be  swayed 
most  powerfully  by  an  eloquence  conceived  in  the  ^irit  of  the  great  Irish  Orator. 
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SPEECH 

OF  MR.  CDHRAH  IN  MSALF  OP  ABjCHIBAI:.D  HAHILTOH  ROV7AN  WHEN  DnnClVD  THE  P17B- 

LKITIOH  OF  A  SEDmODB  LIBBL,  DBUVBRED  MUnSAXT  »,  17M. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Ma.  Bowut  wu  M.  gentlemaa  of  wealth  uid  respectkbilit;  in  Dublin,  who  acted  u  secretvy  of  Uie 
Booiety  of  United  Iriahmen  fbr  thtt  city.  Asiocittiona  under  tfaii  name  wera  now  taking  the  place  of  tfae 
Iriah  Volnnte«n,>  wfao  t«n  yean  before  bad  ao  powerful  an  inflaence  oo  the  politici  of  Ireland.  Tbxm 
original  objset  waa  to  proottta  Catholic  emancipation  and  a  rafbnn  in  PaitUment  Tbo  aodet7  *<>  «^>d> 
Hr.  Bowan  belonged  waa  one  of  the  earlieat.  and  tfae  viewi  of  ita  membsia.  m  Mated  by  ttw  wm  and  li- 
ographer  of  Cairsn,  "  did  not  extend  beywd  a  coiutitmiional  refocm."  It  alunld  not  be  milhaadwil  wilk 
the  anbteqaant  anociationa  which,  under  Uie  time  tide,  aimed  at  a  retdation. 

In  1T9S,  tbo  govanuusBt  iaaaed  a  ptodaamioB  agabat  KditSon*  aiaociatiaBa,  whieh  ma  no  donbt  £- 
rMted  agalnit  tiie  United  Iriahnan.  Th«  diainnan  of  the  DaMn  Bode^,  Dr.  Dramaii,  drew  np  a  r«p^ 
addroHad  to  the  Tolnntami  oC  Ireland,  and  Ur.  Bowaa  ligned  it  aa  Horataiy.  Ita  langnage  waa  vdw- 
ment  and  aogaaided.  "  GiliMn  aoldieni.  Is  anna)  Take  ap  Ae  abield  of  freedom  and  tha  pledge  of  peace 
•^teaoe,  the  motiva  and  ondofyonrrtrtooaa  inatitation.  War,  an  occaakmal  di^,  ahoold  never  be  your 
occapadoB ;  wmy  man  abonld  become  a  aoldier  in  defenae  of  hia  rig^ita."  The  beat  eouatiucllmi  Oal 
ooold  be  pot  on  aodt  language,  waa  Aat  Irdand  waa  i^aln  to  ba  oonratad  Into  a  camp,  aa  in  ITSO,  fr 
the  sake  (tfriiowio«Bi4^aiid  dial  her  righto  and  intaraatanmat  not  be  trUedwidL  Hw  omatrwlioa  p« 
npoi  it  by  the  goronmrat  waa  that  of  a  aanmona  to  prepare  |br  inaniTection,  and  it  !a  not  Improbafale 
that  die  feeling!  of  Drennan  wonld  have  led  him  to  aocb  a  reaolt  Bat  Hr.  Rowu,  aa  atatcd  1^  Chariea 
Fhinipa,  had  no  aoch  intentiona.  "  He  waa  a  man  of  dw  kindeat  nature,  with  a  tnnch  of  the  iwmaMir. 
NoTor  waa  then  a  man  laaa  capable  oforime,ormoTeKkelytoe(mimit  an  indiaeretian.  He  nerertfaDagla 
of  himael^  but  if  he  saw  bnraid  another  otco  the  aeiablaaaa  (tfopfweadfln,  at  allooat  and  at  «n  baaMd 
he  itood  fbfdi  to  rodreai  or  to  re^  it.  He  waa  no  mere  poUtioal  adrantnnr;  he  waa  a  man  of  biga 
poaaeaaio&a ;  Ab  intereata  of  Ireland  and  hia  own  ware  idantifiod."  He  aigaed  thia  addreaa,  bat  be  aar- 
er  gare  it  ciraolatini ;  the  nan  who  did  diatribnta  i^  and  who  gtsuOy  raaembled  Mr.  Bowan,  waa  named 
WllQa,  and  waa  nerer  Indicted. 

Drennan  and  Bowan  ware  bmogfat  befcre  the  Court  of  King'a  Bendi  lor  a  aeditiODa  libel,  not  by  a  pm- 
Bontmant  of  the  grand  jury,  bet  by  an  inibrmatioD  of  the  AttMney  dteneral.  The  fomier  waa  iHWfaiWrii 
on  a  mere  point  of  fonn ;  the  trial  of  the  latter  gave  riae  to  thia  apeech.  In  jutice  to  Mr.  CarranL  oaa 
thing  aboold  be  remembered  in  penning  it  Mr.  Bowan  had  given  directtona  Aat  hia  coonael  ahoald  ain 
not  ao  moch  to  obtun  hia  acqnittal  aa  to  defend  hit  prineiplet.  This  accooata  fbr  the  want  of  that  ckee 
•rgament  on  ttie  exact  pntnt  at  iaane,  wUidi  baa  been  dte  cUef  d^eetioo  to  Una  apeecb.  Ito  traa  tide 
woald  be,  A  VindioatiDn  trf' Ur.  Bowan'a  modvaa,  of  Aa  IHah  Volonteom  of  a  Free  Praam  moAttO^ 
BmandpatkuL 

SPEECH,  &o. 


GxifTLBHxn  or  Tna  Jubt,— WIku  I  eonatder 
CumoTm.  tbe  period  at  which  this  prosacation  is 
tJJISSi  tvo^ffbt  frarwavd ;  when  I  behold  the 
ihadiAMd  tittraordiiiary  taftguar^  olaxmeA  sol- 
diflTB,  resorted  to,  no  doubt,  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  order ;  when  I  catch,  as  I  can  not 
bat  do,  the  throb  of  pablio  anxiety,  which  beats 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  halt ;  when  I 
reSeot  on  what  may  be  tbe  fate  of  a  man  of  the 
most  beloved  personal  character,  of  one  of  the 


*  For  aa  aoooant  of  ttiia  corpa,  see  note  S  to  Ur. 
Bnrite'a  apeecb  previoua  to  the  Briatol  election,  page 
996,  and  die  Memoir  of  Mr.  Orattan,  page  383. 

■  Allnding  to  a  guard  of  soUiera  which  waa  broogfat 
bto  court  Jnst  at  the  opening  of  tfae  trial.  Mr.  Car- 
ran,  in  allodli^  to  &ia  fact,  very  natarally  ahaped 
Ua  exMdimn  into  a  beaatlfiil  fraaenUance  to  that  of 
Cfearo,  In  hia  oratioa  fiw  Milo. 


moat  respected  bmilies  of  oor  coanti;f— liuoaelf 
the  only  individna]  of  that  ratnily — may  olmaA 
say  of  that  ooontiy,  who  can  locA  to  that  poari- 
ble  fate  with  iiDc<HKera  f  Feeling,  aa  I  ^  all 
these  impressions,  it  is  in  the  honest  aiiDpIiei^ 
of  my  heart  I  speak,  when  I  say  that  1  never  roae 
in  a  coart  of  justice  witk  ao  mnch  embamaanieitt 
as  upon  thia  oooasim. 

If,  gentlemen,  I  oonld  entertain  a  hfype  of  find- 
ing refage  for  the  disconcertion  of  my  o«b  m  m\.t 
mind  in  the  perfect  composnre  of  yom^ ;  ^^J^^j. 
if  I  ooold  sappose  that  those  aWul  vi-  i^j^t- 
oissitodes  of  batnan  events,  which  have  been 
stated  or  alluded  to,  ooold  leave  your  judgments 
undisturbed  and  your  hearta  at  ease,  I  know  1 
should  fimn  a  most  erroneous  opinion  of  yoar 
cbaraeter.  I  entertain  no  aobh  chimerical  hopes ; 
IformDoaDokanvortliyoiumoBa;  Iszpeotnot 
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that  yoor  hMrtt  oaa  be  more  at  e&ae  than  my 
own;  I  luTe  do  ri^t  to  exp«ot  it;  but  I  have  a 
right  to  call  npoo  yoa  in  the  name  of  year  oonn- 
try,  in  the  name  of  the  living  Ood,  of  vfaoaa  eter- 
nal jostice  joa  are  now  administering  that  por- 
tk»  which,  dwells  with  us  on  this  side  ot  the 
grave,  to  disdiarge  joor  breasts,  as  far  as  yon 
are  able,  of  every  bias  of  prejudice  or  passion ; 
that  if  my  client  is  guilty  of  the  oflrase  charged 
upon  him,  you  may  give  tr»iqniUity  to  the  pab> 
lio  by  a  firm  verdict  of  conviction ;  or  if  be  is  in- 
nocent, by  as  firm  a  verdict  of  acquittal ;  aed  that 
you  will  do  this  in  defiance  of  the  paltry  artifices 
and  senseless  olamora  that  have  been  resorted  to 
in  order  to  bring  him  to  bis  trial  with  anticipated 
oonviotioD.  And,  gentlemen,  1  feel  an  additional 
necessity  of  thus  eonjuriDg  you  to  be  npon  yoor 
guard,  from  the  able  and  imposing  statement 
which  ypa  have  just  heard  on  1h»  part  of  the 
proseoation.  I  know  well  the  virtues  and  the 
talenls  of  the  exeelleat  person  who  ecmdoots  that 
prosecution  I  know  how  much  he  wonld  dis- 
dain to  impose  upon  .you  by  the  trappings  of  of- 
fice; butlalso  know  how  easily  we  mistato  the 
lodgment  which  cbarecter  and  eloquenee  can 
make  upon  our  feelings,  for  those  impresRons 
that  reason,  and  fact,  and  proof^  only  ought  to 
work  upon  our  understandings. 

Perhaps,  gentlemen,  I  diall  act  not  nnwisely 
in  waving  any  further  observation  of  this  sort, 
and  giving  your  minds  an  opportnoity  of  grow- 
ing coo]  and  resuming  themselves,  by  coming  to 
a  calm  and  uncolored  statement  of  mere  facts, 
premising  only  to  you  that  I  have  it  in  the  strict- 
est injunction  from  my  client  to  defend  him  npon 
facts  and  evidence  only,  and  to  avail  myself  of 
no  technical  artifloe  or  niblilty  that  could  with- 
draw his  cause  from  the  test  <^  that  inqniry 
whieh  it  is  year  province  to  exorcise,  and  to 
which  only  lu  wishes  to  be  indebted  fbr  an  ao- 
qaittal. 

In  the  month  of  Deoember,  1792,  Mr.  Rowan 
FniiniiDur  was  arrested  on  an  infcmnatkw  oharg- 
iKS^htpior  '"B  ****  oflense  for  which  he 

^'i^mij  tiin.].    He  was  taken  be- 

fore  an  honorable  personage  now  on 
p™«-,t»»,  that  bench,  and  admitted  to  bail.  He 
remained  a  considerable  time  in  this  oity,  solicit- 
ing the  threatened  prosecution,  and  oflering  him- 
self to  a  fair  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  country ;  but 
it  was  not  then  thought  fit  to  yield  to  that  solic- 
itation ;  nor  btta  it  now  been  thought  proper  to 
prosecute  him  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  sending 
up  a  bill  of  indictment  to  a  grand  jury.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this  to  say  that  informations  ex  officio 
are  ftlways  expressive  or  unjust ;  but  I  can  not 
but  observe  to  you,  that  when  a  petty  jury  is 
called  upon  to  try  a  charge  not  previously  found 
by  the  grand  inquest,  and  supported  by  the  na- 
ked  assertion  only  of  the  King's  prosecutor,  the 
accnsaUon  labors  under  a  weakness  of  probabili- 
ty which  it  is  difficult  to  assist.  If  the  obaive  had 
no  cause  of  dreading  the  light  j  if  it  was  likely  to 
find  the  sanction  of  a  grand  jury,  it  is  not  easy 
to  account  why  it  deserted  the  more  usual,  the 
more  popular,  and  the  more  constitutional  niode, 


7»1 

and  preferred  to  oome  forward  in  the  nngraoiotu 
form  of  cx  offido  information. 

If  BDoh  bill  had  been  sent  up  and  found,  Mr. 
Rowu  would  have  been  tried  at  the  bckwu^Mi 
nnt  cnnmission ;  bat  a  spwAy  trial  ^SSSiv!** 
was  not  the  wish  ci  his  proseoutors.  ^ 
An  information  was  filed,  and  when  he  expected 
to  be  tried  upon  it,  an  error,  it  seems,  was  dis- 
covered in  the  recwd.  Mr.  Rowan  offered  to 
wave  it,  or  consent  to  any  amendment  desired. 
No.  That  in'opcsal  could  not  be  accepted.  A 
trial  must  have  followed.  That  information, 
therefore,  was  withdrawn,  and  a  new  one  filed ; 
Uiat  is,  in  fact,  a  third  prosecution  was  instituted 
npon  the  same  charge. '  This  last  was  filed  on 
the  eighth  day  of  last  July.  Gentlemen,  these 
facts  can  not  fail  of  a  due  impression  upon  yon. 
Too  will  find  a  material  part  of  your  inquiry 
must  be,  whether  Mr.  Rowan  is  pursued  as  a 
oriminal  or  hunted  down  as  a  victim.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  insimiation  or  ciroaity,  but  it  is 
boldly  ani  tUrectly  that  I  assert,  that  oppression 
has  'been  intended  and  praotioed  upon  him ;  and 
by  those  facts  which  I  have  stated  I  am  warrant- 
ed in  the  assertion. 

His  demand,  his  entreaty  to  be  tried  was  re- 
fused ;  and  why  ?  A  hue  and  cry  was  -nmii^wm 
to  be  raised  against  him ;  the  sword  KiSVi^SS"- 
was  to  be  suspended  over  his  head ;  ^m*. 
some  time  was  necessary  for  the  public  mind  to 
become  heated  by  the  circulation  of  artful  clam- 
ors of  anarchy  and  rebellion ;  those  same  clam- 
ors which,  with  more  probability,  and  not  more 
success,  had  been  circulated  before  through  En- 
gland and  Scotland.  In  this  country  the  causes 
and  the  swiftness  <tf  tfaeir  progress,  were  as  ob- 
vioas,  as  tbur  folly  has  nnoe  become  to  every 
man  of  the  smallest  observation.  I  have  been 
stopped  myself  with,  "Good  God,  sir,  have  yoa 
heard  the  newis  7'*  No,  sir,  what  ?  "  yfhj  one 
French  emissary  was  seen  traveling  through 
Coonanght  in  a  post-chaise,  and  soattering  from 
the  windows  as  he  passed,  little  doses  of  politi- 
cal poison,  made  up  in  square  bits  of  paper ;  an- 
other was  actually  surprised  in  the  fact  of  seduc- 
ing our  good  people  from  their  allegiance,  by 
discourses  upon  the  indivisibility  of  French  rob- 
bery and  massacre,  which  be  preached  in  the 
French  language  to  a  ooogregation  of  Irish  peas- 
ants!" 

Such  are  the  bugbears  and  spectres  to  be  raised 
to  warrant  the  sacrifice  of  whatever  little  public 
spirit  may  remain  among  us ;  but  time  has  also 
detected  the  imposture  of  these  Cock-lane  ap- 
paritions, and  you  can  not  now,  with  yoor  eyes 
open,  give  a  verdict  without  aisking  your  ooo- 
sciences  this  question  :  Is  this  a  lair  and  honest 
precaution  7  Is  it  brought  forvrard  with  the  sin- 
gle view  of  vindicating  pablio  justice,  and  pro- 
moting public  good  7 

And  here  let  me  remind  yon  that  yoa  are  not 
convened  to  tiy  the  guilt  of  a  libel 
afiecting  Ibe  persMud  oharaoter  of  l7hM*»d^ 
any  private  man.   I  know  no  case  in  Jj^i^^lJJI^ 
which  a  jury  ought  to  be  more  severe 
than  when  personal  calumny  is  conveyed  through 
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a  'TChiole,'iriiKdi  oi^t  to  b*  oooaeotatad  to  pab< 
lie  infonnation ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  oao 
I  eonoMve  any  case  in  which  the  flrmnea  and 
the  caution  of  a  jury  should  be  more  exerted  than 
when  a  aalgeot  u  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on  the 
state.  The  peoalbrUf  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion (to  which,  in  its  fuUeaC  extent,  we  have  an 
undoubted  right,  however  distant  we  may  be 
from  the  actual  eajojrmeot),  end  in  which  it  sur- 
passes every  known  govematent  in  Europe,  is 
this,  that  its  only  professed  object  is  the  general 
good,  and  its  only  foundation  the  general  will. 
Hence  Uie  people  have  a  right,  acknowledged 
fnmi  time  immemorial,  fortified  by  a  {ule  of 
atatates,  and  authenticated  by  a  revolution  that 
speaks  louder  than  them  aU,  to  see  whether 
abases  have  been  committed,  and  whedwr  their 
pnperties  and  their  libeitiei  barn  bsen  attnndad 
to  as  they  ought  to  be.'  This  is  a  kind  at 
jeot  which  I  feel  nyMlf  orerawed  iriien  I  ap- 
proach. There  an  oertain  fundamental  princi- 
plea  which  tKMhii^  but  necasutf  AoaU  expose 
to  a  public  examinatioo.  They  are  {Hilars,  the 
depth  of  whose  foundation  you  can  not  explore 
without  endangering  their  strength ;  but  let  it 
be  recollected  that  the  discussion  of  sach  topics 
should  not  be  condemned  in  me,  nor  visited  upon 
my  client.  The  blame,  if  any  there  be,  should 
rest  only  with  those  who  have  fwced  them  into 
o«i  ftHdon  I      thetefore,  it  is  the 

cTrMMrk  «■  right  of  the  people  to  keep  an  eter- 
rMt^iwV«>-  nal  wateh  upon  the  oonduot  of  their 
^  rulers ;  and  in  order  to  that,  the  free- 

dom of  the  press  has  been  cherished  by  the  Uw 
of  England.  In  private  defamation,  let  It  never 
be  tolerated ;  in  wicked  and  vranton  aspersion 
upon  a  good  and  honest  administratioii,  let  it  nev- 
er bo  supported ;  not  that  a  good  government  can 
be  expceed  to  danger  hy  groDodlesi  tocosation, 
hot  beoanse  a  had  goretoment  is  sore  to  find  in 
the  detected  filbefaood  of  a  liemlioas  prbsa  a  se- 
enri^  and  a  credit  wfaioh  It  could  never  otiier- 
wiie  obtain. 

I  have  said  that  a  good  government  can  not  be 
wtiu,ihM,  endangered— I  say  BO  again  J  forwheth- 
^.nl^^t     it  b*  good  or  bad,  can  never  depend 

irriud  t  npon  uaertiofl ;  the  qaestion  is  decided 
by  simple  intpeotioa— to  try  the  tree,  look  at  its 
fruit ;  to  judge  of  the  government,  look  at  the 
people.  Wlutt  is  the  fruit  of  good  government  T 
**  The  virtQe  and  happiness  of  the  people."  Do 
four  millions  of  people  in  this  conntiy  gather 
those  fruits  from  that  government,  to  whose  in- 
jured purity,  to  whose  spotless  virtue  and  viola- 
ted honor,  this  seditious  and  atrocious  libeler  is 
to  be  immolated  upon  the  altar  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  To  you,  gentlemen  of  that  jury,  who  are 
booDd  by  the  most  saored  d)lig^ion  to  your 
eoontry  ImmI  your  God,  to  speak  nothing  but  the 
tn^,  I  pot  the  qoestioo — Do  tliey  gather  these 
frnits?  are  they  orderly,  industrious,  religious,  and 
oontented  T  do  you  flnd  them  free  fran  bigotry 
and  ignorance,  Uiose  inseparable  ooncomitanu  M 
systematic  q^reasion  ?  or,  to  try  them  by  a  test  as 
unerring  as  any  the  former,  ore  they  ttnited  ? 
The  period  has  now  elapsed  In  which  considera- 


tions of  this  extent  woaU  have  been  deemed  im- 
proper to  a  jury;  b^qniy  for  theee  eanntriei^  the 
L^islatnre  of  each  has  latdy  ebeoged,  or,  per- 
h^ie,  to  speak  nsore  (Wt^rly,  revived  aad  re- 
stored the  iavreqieetuig  trials  of  this  kind.'  Tar 
the  qiaoe  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  a  usage  h^ 
prevailed  in  Westminster  Rail,  by  which  the 
judges  assumed  to  tl^mselves  the  decistoo  of  the 
qaes^,  whether  hlwl  or  not  But  tbe  lean- 
ed cotuuel  for  the  proseontioo  are  now  obliged 
to  admit  that  this  is  a  questitHi  for  the  jnry  oo*t 
to  decide.  You  will  natnrally  listen  with  re- 
spect to  die  c^inioD  of  the  court,  bat  yoa  will  re- 
ceive it  as  matter  of  advice,  not  as  matter  of 
law;  and  you  will  give  it  credit,  not  from  any 
adventiticHiscurcumstanoes  of  antfaori^,  bat  mere- 
ly eo  far  as  it  meets  tbe  coocaneiice  of  your 
ovB  aoderstandings. 

Give  me  leave,  now,  to  state  to  yon  the  ci»rg« 
u  it  stands  opoa  the  record ;  It  is^  niji^ii 
thatHr.  Ro«an,"hMngaper*onofa 
winked  and  torbolent  dispositioo,  and  nalirioos- 
ly  denning  and  intending  to  exeito  and  diAse 
among  the  subjects  of  this  realm  of  Ireland,  dis- 
contents, jealoosiea^  and  suspicions  of  oar  Lord 
the  King  and  his  government,  and  disafleclion  and 
disloyalty  to  the  person  and  government  of  oar 
said  Lord  the  King,  and  to  raise  very  daogemos 
seditions  and  tumults  within  this  kingdom  of  It?. 
land  and  to  draw  the  government  of  this  kiag- 
dom  into  great  scand^,  infamy,  and  disgrace; 
and  to  incite  tbe  subjects  of  our  said  Lord  the 
King  to  attempt,  by  force  and  violence,  and  with 
arms,  to  make  alterations  in  the  goverumeat, 
state,  and  Constitution  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  lo 
incite  his  Mqesty's  said  subjects  to  tumult  and 
anarchy,  and  to  overturn  the  estabUsbed  Consti- 
tation-  (rf*  this  kingdom,  and  to  overawe  and  ia- 
timideto  the  I^egislatQre  of  this  hngdom  by 
armed  ferae,"  did  "mdicioariyand  seditioDdy" 
poUish  the  paper  in  ^leetion. 

Gentlemen,  without  any  obaemtioii  of  nbe, 
yon  most  aee  that  this  infbnnadon  Tw>*«vHt 
contains  a  direct  charge  upon  Mr.  SSSU^i 
Rowan ;  namely,  that  he  did,  vrith 
the  intents  set  forth  in  the  information,  publish 
this  papw,  BO  that  here  you  have,  in  fact,  two  at 
three  questions  for  your  deoisioa :  first,  Oie  mat- 
ter of  fact  of  the  publication ;  namely,  Did  Mr. 
Rowan  publish  that  paper?  If  Mr.  Rdwsd  did 
not,  in  fact,  publish  that  paper,  you  have  no 
longer  any  question  on  which  to  employ  yoor 
minds.  If  you  think  that  he  was^  in  fact,  tbe 
publisher,  then,  and  not  till  then,  arises  the  great 
and  important  subject  to  which  your  judgments 
mast  be  directed.  And  that  comes  shortly  and 
simply  to  this,  is  tbe  paper  a  libel ;  and  did  be 
pnbli^  it  with  the  intnit  charged  b  the  iRfam- 
ation  ?  Bat  whatever  yoa  may  think  of  the  ^ 
straot  qaestion,  whether  the  paper  be  Kbelonsnr 
not,  and  of  which  paper  it  faws  not  even  been  in- 
sinoated  that  he  is  Uie  anthor,  there  can  be  no 
gnmnd  for  a  verdict  against  him,  miless  yoo  abo 
are  peraaaded  diat  w^t  be  did  was  done  witha 
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oiiiBinal  dMign.  I  wish,  gentlemen,  to  limj^- 
tf,  and  not  to  peiplex ;  I,  therefore,  ny  again, 
if  theie  tbtee  oicctunataMMe  oonspire— 4hat  he 
puUbbed  it,  that  it  w»  a  libel,  and  that  it  Tu 
pabliihed  with  the  porpoMa  allwed  in  the  in* 
formatioo,  jaa  ooghl  nnqmitioiiimy  to  find  faim 
gnitty ;  il^  on  the  other  hand,  yoa  do  not  find  that 
alt  thiese  oifeomataneea  eo&curred ;  if  joa  oan 
not,  upim  joai  oaths,  anj  tfiat  he  published  it,  if 
it  be  not  in  yoaropioioa  a  lUiel,  aadif  hadidnot 
publish  it  with  tht  inteottta  alleged ;  I  say,  upon 
the  fiulnre  of  any  one  of  these  points,  my  olient 
is  entitled,  in  justioe,  and  npon  yoor  oaths,  to  a 
Tcrdiot  of  aoquittal. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Attorney  General  has  tbooght 
Topvitoixdi*-  propor  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
f  "*(£«  IdM^  ^  cironmstances  of  public  af- 
iiSfbaviX^-  fain  at  the  time  of  this  transaction; 
Mnerinhod.  mako  a  few  ratroapective 

observatitHs  on  a  period  at  which  he  has  but 
slightly  glanced ;  I  speak  <tf  the  events  whiofa  took 
place  before  the  oloae  of  the  American  -wax. 
Yoa  know,  gentlemen,  that  ^ance  bad  espoused 
the  cause  of  Amerios,  and  «•  became  thereby 
engaged  in  war  with  that  natian.  film  ncsna 
HMfU  MomimmJiituH  i*  Little  did  that  ill-fated 
Bbinarch  know  that  he  was  fcHrming  the  first 
oatisea  c^'tbow  disastroos  events  that  were  to  end 
in  the  sabrersion  of  his  throne,  in  the  slanghter 
of  his  family,  and  the  deluging  trf"  his  conntry 
with  the  blood  of  his  people.  Too  can  not  bat 
remember,  that  at  a  time  when  we  had  ecaroe- 
ly  a  regular  soldier  for  onr  defense ;  when  the 
old  and  the  yoang  were  alarmed  and  terrified 
with  the  apprehension  of  invBsipn,  Providence 
seemed  to  have  woAed  a  sort  of  miracle  in  our 
fsTon  Too  saw  a  band  of  armed  men  come 
forth  at  the  great  call  of  nature,  of  honor,  and 
their  country.  Ton  saw  men  of  the  greatest 
wealth  and  rank ;  yoa  saw  every  class  of  the 
community  give  up  its  memben^  and  send  them 
armed  into  the  field,  to  protect  tiie  public  and 
private  tranquillity  oflreknd.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  man  to  turn  back  to  that  period  without 
reriving  those  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  grst- 
itude  which  then  beat  in  the  pablic  boaom;  to 
recollect  amid  what  applause,  what  tean,  what 
prayers,  what  benedictions,  they  walked  forth 
among  spectators,  agitated  by  the  mingled  sen- 
sations terror  and  reliance,  of  danger  and  pro- 
tection, imploring  the  blessings  of  Heaven  npon 
their  heads,  and  its  conquest  npon  their  swords. 
That  illustrious,  and  adored,  and  abuM€d  body  of 
men,  stood  forward  and  assumed  the  title  which, 
I  trust,  the  ingralitnde  of  their  country  will  nev- 
er blot  from  its  history,  "  Tbs  Volustebrs  or 

laiLAMD." 

Give  me  leave,  now,  with  great  respect,  to  put 


*  The  puitgo  it  from  the  Maeii  ^fVirgil,  book 
X.,  Une  501,  and  relates  to  Tiimas,  and  his  briDging 
down  npoD  himself  the  ealanrftias  wUdi  at  last  over- 
took faim. 

Nescia  mens  bombna  fad  sortisqne  ftitar*. 

Ehuh  ore.  the  miadi  of  men  I 
TTaaoBsdoaa  of  their  fate  and  oombv  fiirtana. 


one  qneatitm  to  you :  Do  yoa  think  the  asMm- 
bltng  of  that  glorious  band  of  patri-  . 
ots  was  an  inasrraotion?  Do  you  mi^mZS^ 
think  the  iuvitatioa  to  that  asaem- 
Uiag  would  havB  been  seditioo?  TheyMme 
under  BO  eonnnission  hot  the  oall  of  their  ooontiy ; 
unauthorized  and  tuuanotiooed,  except  by  pablb 
emergency  and  public  danger.  I  ask,  was  that 
meeting  an  insurreotton  or  not  ?  I  pot  another 
qneation :  If  any  man  had  then  publtrtml  a  call 
on  that  body,  ood  stated  that  war  was  declared 
against  the  state — that  the  regular  troops  were 
witbdi«wn — that  our  coasts  were  hovereid  round 
by  the  ^ips  of  the  enemy — that  the  moment  was 
^proaohiiig  when  the  unprotected  feebleness  of 
age  and  sue,  when  the  sanctity  of  habitation, 
would  be  disregarded  and  profaned  by  the  brutal 
ferocity  of  a  mde  invader:  ifany  man  lutd  then  said 
to  them,  "  Leave  ymir  industry  Cor  a  while,  that 
you  may  return  to  it  again,  and  come  forrii  in  arms 
for  the  pubKo  defense."  I  put  thu  question  boldly 
to  yoa,  gentlemen.  It  is  not  the  ease  of  the  Yol- 
unteers  of  that  day  j  it  is  the  ease  of  my  client  at 
this  hoar,  which  I  pot  to  you.  Woald  that  call 
have  bean  then  pronouneed  in  a  court  iri«rt.awiiii» 
of  joatiee,  or  by  a  jury  on  their  oaths,  ^^^,^;^** 
a  criminal  and  seditious  invilattoa  to  ^.hi  mil- 
insurrection  ?  If  it  would  not  have  '"'^ 
been  so  then,  upon  what  principle  can  it  be  so 
now?  Whst  is  the  force  and  perfection  of  tbe 
law  ?  It  is  the  permanency  of  the  law ;  it  is,  that 
whenever  the  fact  is  the  same,  the  law  is  also 
the  same ;  it  is,  that  tbe  law  remains  a  written, 
monumented,  and  recorded  letter,  to  pronounce 
tbe  same  decision  npon  the  same  foots,  whenever 
they  shall  arise.  I  will  not  affect  to  conceal  it ; 
you  know  there  has  been  an  artfal,  ungrateful, 
and  blasphemous  clamor  raised  against  these  il- 
lustrious characters,  the  saviors  of  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland.  Having  mentioned  this,  let  me  read 
a  few  wiwds  of  the  paper  alleged  to  be  criminal : 
"  Ton  first  took  up  arms  to  protect  your  conntry 
fron  fixeign  enemies,  and  from  domestic  disturb- 
anca.  For  the  same  purposes,  it  now  becomes 
necesMiy  that  you  diould  resume  them." 

I  riioald  be  riie  last  in  the  worM  to  impute  any 
want  of  candor  to  the  right  honorable  n^,  c«n  mad* 
gentleman  who  has  stated  the  Ohse  SSi^U^TES 
on  behalf  of  the  prosecution  ;  but  be  ^■'^tiM. 
has  certably  fallen  into  a  mistake,  which,  if  not 
explained,  might  be  highly  ii^rious  to  my  client. 
He  sa^^rased  that  this  pablication  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  old  Vcriunteers,  but  to  new  combi- 
nations of  them,  formed  upon  new  principles,  and 
actuated  by  diflerent  motives.  You  have  tbe 
words  to  which  ibis  oonstruction  is  imputed  upon 
tbe  record ;  the  meaning  his  mind  can  be  col- 
leoted  only  from  those  words  which  he  has  made 
use  of  to  convey  it.  The  guilt  imputable  to  him 
can  only  be  inferred  from  the  meaning  ascriba- 
ble  to  those  words.  Let  Us  meaning  then  be 
fairiy  collected  by  resorting  to  them.  Is  there  a 
foundation  to  sappcae  that  this  address  was  di- 
rected to  any  such  body  at  men  as  has  been  calU 
_  ed  a  banditti,  wiA  wlut  jostice,  ft  is  anneoessa- 
:  ry  to  inquire,  and  not  to  tbe  old  V(rfanteers  ?  A* 
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to  the  sneer  at  the  word  eiliteit  toldier*,  I  shoald 
feel  that  I  wu  treating  a  nrj  respected  friend 
with  aa  insidious  and  nnmerited  nnkindaeM,  if  I 
aOected  to  expose  it  by  an;  grarity  oT  rdntatioB. 
I  may,  however,  be  permitted  lo  obsam,  tfaat 
those  who  are  supposed  to  kan  diagraeed  lUa 
expcenioB  by  adi^pUi^  it,  have  taken  it  from  the 
idea  of  the  British  Coostimtion,  "  that  no  man, 
in  becoming  a  soldier,  ceases  to  be  a  oilizen." 
Would  to  God,  all  enemies  as  they  are,  that  that 
onfortunate  people  bul  borrowed  more  from  that 
sacred  source  of  hberty  and  Tirtae ;  and  would 
to  God,  for  the  sake  of  hnmanitj,  that  they  had 
preserved  even  the  little  they  did  borrow.  If 
even  there  could  be  an  objectioa  to  that  appeQa- 
tioD,  it  most  have  been  strongest  when  it  was 
first  assumed.'  To  that  period  the  writer  man- 
ifestly alludes ;  he  addresses  those  who  first  took 
up  arms :  "  You  first  took  up  arms  to  protect  yonr 
country  from  foreign  enemies  and  from  domestie 
disturbanoe.  For  the  same  purposes,  it  is  now 
necessary  that  yoa  should  resume  them."  Is 
this  applicable  to  thoM  vlio  liad  oevsr  taken  up 
amu  before?  "A  proolamatkn,"  says  tbb  pa- 
per, "baa  been  irniied  ia  England,  fin-  embody- 
ing the  militia,  and  a  proclamation  has  been  is- 
sued by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Coascil  in  Ire- 
land for  repreasii^  all  seditious  assooiatims.  In 
eoaseqaeaoe  of  both  these  proclamations,  it  is 
reasonable  to  apprehend  danger  from  abroad  and 
danger  at  home."  God  help  us;  from  the  situ- 
ation of  Europe  at  that  time,  we  were  threaten- 
ed with  too  probable  danger  from  abroad,  and 
I  am  afraid  it  was  not  without  foondatim  that 
we  were  uAi  oat  having  something  to  dread  at 
home. 

I  find  much  abuse  has  been  lavished  ob  the  dis- 
UwMjutM  respect  with  which  the  proclamation 
is  treated  in  that  part  of  the  paper 
•»~-»~^  allied  10  be  a  libel.  To  that  my 
answer  for  my  tdient  ia  short ;  I  do  conceive  it 
competent  to  a  British  snlgecl — if  be  thinks  that 
a  {woclamation  has  issued  for  the  porpose  of 
raising  false  terrors,  I  hold  it  to  lie  not  only  the 
privilege,  but  the  du^  of  a  citisen  to  set  his 
countrymen  right  wiUi  respect  to  such  misrep- 
resented danger;  and  until  a  proolamation  in 
this  eountry  shall  have  the  force  of  law,  the  rea- 
son and  grounds  of  it  are  surely,  at  least,  quos- 
tionable  by  the  people.  Niy,  I  will  go  further ; 
if  an  actual  law  hod  received  the  sanction  of  the 
three  estates,  if  it  he  exceptiooable  in  any  mat- 
ter, it  is  warrantable  to  any  man  in  the  commu- 
nity to  state,  in  a  becoming  manner,  his  ideas 
upon  it.  And  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  know,  if 
the  positive  laws  of  Great  Britain  are  thus  ques- 
tionable, upoD  what  groond  the  proolamalien  of 
an  Irish  govomnMat  shoald  not  be  open  to  the 
animadversion  of  an  Irish  subject. 

Whatever  be  the  motive,  or  from  whatever 
It  wu  Btd*  aiik  quarter  it  arises,  says  this  paper, 
"alarm  has  arisen."  Gentlemen, 
do  yoQ  not  know  that  to  be  the  foot?  Uhasbeea 


■  The  old  Tolutears  often  used  Uie  phrase  "eiti- 
gen  toldiert." 


stated  by  the  Attorney  General,  aitd  most  tnilj, 
that  the  most  gloomy  api»«bensioB8  were  eoter- 
tained  by  the  whole  eonatiy.  "Ton  TidBBleera 
of  Ireland,  an  therefim  snnunoaad  to  amu  at 
the  inatanoe  ofgovemnieal,  as  wdlashy  fbo  >«• 
sponsibili^  attaobed  to  your  ohaneter,  and  the 
permanent  oUigatioiis  of  yonr  mstitotioii."  I 
am  free  to'  ooofiMS,  if  any  man  asaominff  the  lib- 
erty of  a  British  subject,  to  qaeMion  public  Xjo^ 
ioa,  should,  under  the  mask  of  that  privUe^  pub- 
lish a  proclamation  inviting  the  proUgmte  and 
seditions,  those  in  want  and  those  in  despair,  to 
rise  up  in  arms  to  overawe  the  Legislature,  to 
rob  us  of  whatever  portion  of  the  blessings  of  a 
free  government  we  poaaeas,  I  know  of  no  ofiense 
involving  g.«ater  enormity.  But  tiiat,  gentle- 
men, is  the  questicMt  you  are  to  try.  If  my  cli- 
ent acted  with  as  honest  mind  and  fair  intentioa, 
and  having,  as  he  believed,  die  antfaoiity  of  gov- 
ernment to  support  him  in  the  idea  that  dagger 
was  to  be  apprehended,  did  apply  to  that  body 
of  so  known  and  so  revered  a  <diwaoter,  calling 
upon  them  by  their  Ibrmer  bonor,  the  prwoiple 
of  their  glorioas  institatioD,  and  the  great  slake 
they  poasesaed  in  Iheir  coaniay ;  if  he  interposed, 
not  upon  a  fictitieas  jnetaxt,  bat  a  real  belief  of 
actual  and  imminent  danger,  and  that  tbair  aim- 
ing at  that  critical  moment  was  aeoeasary  to  ibeir 
country,  his  intention  was  not  only  innocent,  but 
highly  meritorious.  It  is  a  qoestion,  geatlem^ 
upon  which  you  ooly  can  decide  ;  it  is  for  yon 
to  say  whether  it  was  criminal  in  the  defendant 
to  be  so  misled,  and  whether  he  is  to  fall  a  sac- 
rifioe  to  the  prosecution  of  that  goveroment  by 
which  he  was  so  deceived.  I  say,  again,  gentl»- 
men,  yon  can  look  only  to  his  own  words  as  the 
interpreter  of  bis  meaning,  and  to  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  bis  country,  as  he  was  made  to 
believe  them,  as  ^  clue  to  his  intentitm.  The 
case,  then,  gentlemen,  is  shortly  and  simply  this: 
a  man  of  the  first  fomily,  tpA  fortune,  and  cbar- 
aoter,  and  ptt^rty  among  yon,  reads  a  procla- 
mation, stating  the  country  to  be  in  danger  from 
abroad  and  at  home,  and  thus  alarmed  —  thus, 
upoa  authority  of  the  prosecntcNr,  alarmed,  ap- 
plies to  that  august  body,  before  whose  nwfol 
presence  sedition  must  vanish  and  insurrection 
disappear.  Tou  must  surrender,  I  hesitate  not 
to  say  it,  your  oaths  to  unfounded  assertion,  if' 
you  can  submit  to  say  that  such  an  act  of  such 
a  man,  so  warranted,  is  a  wicked  and  seditious 
libel.  If  he  was  a  dupe,  let  me  ask  you  who 
was  the  impostor?  I  blu^  and  I  shrink  with 
shame  and  detestation  from  that  meanness  of 
dupery,  and  servile  com[riaisance,  which  cootd 
make  that  dupe  a  victim  to  the  aocnsation  of  that 
impostor. 

You  perceive^  gendemen,  Uiat  I  am  gmng  into 
the  merits  ctf  thib  publication,  before  I  apply  mj- 
self  to  tbo  question  which  is  first  in  CHrder  of  tuno^ 
namely,  whether  the  publication,  in  point  of  fact, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Rowan  or  not.  I  have 
been  unintentionally  led  into  this  violation  of  or- 
der. I  should  eflect  no  purpose  of  either  brevity 
or  clearness,  by  returning  to  the  more  methodi- 
cal course  of  observation.   I  have  been  naturally 
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drawn  from  it  hy  the  rapflrior  iraportanoe  the 
topic  I  am  upon,  unwly,  the  metit  of  the  publi- 
Mtkn  in  qneition. 

Tlih  pobUoatkn,  if  uoribaUs  at  all  to  Mr. 
Rowan, oontaittsfbordiBtiiiotiQlgeotfl.  Theflnt 
the  bvftatkm  to  the  Tdoateen  to  am.  Upon 
that  I  bave  alieadjr  obseired ;  bat  thoae  that 
remain  are  nmly  of  maoh  importaoee,  and  no 
doabt  are  proaacated  as  equRlIy  erimitia).  The 
paper  next  states  the  neeeseit;  of  a  reform  In 
Parliament ;  it  states,  thirdly,  the  necessity  of  an 
emancipation  of  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land ;  and,  as  necessary  to  the  aohleTement  of  all 
these  objects,  does,  fourthly,  state  the  necessi^ 
of  a  general  delegated  oonrention  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  Mr.  Rowan  intended 
(■.)PiTiiuint-  by  this  pablioation  to  excite  the  sob- 
^'^^'da-  jeots  of  this  oounlry  to  efieot  on  ol- 
SZi^t^SiS  *•'»**<*'*  i"  tbe  form  of  your  Constim- 
« iaciwri.  Han.  And  here,  gentlentMi,  perhqis 
yon  may  not  ba  nninUing  to  follow  alittle  farther 
than  Mr.  Attorney  General  has  done,  the  idea  of 
alate  praaeontion  in  Great  Britain  npon  tbeaiib- 
jaot  of  a  poblio  Ubd.  It  k  with  peouliar  food- 
neaa  I  look  to  that  ooantry  for  aidid  princii4es  of 
eoastitntioBa)  liberty  and  jodioiol  example.  Ton 
hafe  been  pressed  in  no  small  degree  with  the 
manner  in  which  this  pablioation  marks  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  our  Constitotion,  and  commentB 
apon  them.  Let  me  show  you  what  boldness  of 
animadveraion  oq  snoh  topics  is  thonght  justifia- 
ble in  the  British  nation,  and  by  a  British  jury. 
I  have  in  my  bond  the  report  of  the  trial  of  the 
printers  of  the  Morning  Chroniole  for  a  supposed 
libel  i^^ainst  the  state,  and  of  their  acqaittal :  let 
me  read  to  yon  SMoe  passages  from  that  pabli- 
oation, .whidi  a  jtoy  of  Eagliibman  were  in  vain 
called  npoa  to  l»and  with  the  name  of  libel. 

"  Claiming  it  as  our  indefeasibte  right  to  asso- 
■ttnciaihiaitb*  ciaie  together,  in  a  peaceable  and 
■anmchraAto.  friendly  manner,  for  the  oommoni- 
oation  of  thon^ts,  tbe  formation  of  opinioos,  and 
to  promote  the  general  happiness,  we  think  it  un- 
neoesaary  to  offer  any  apology  for  inviting  you 
to  join  us  in  this  manly  and  benevolent  pursnit. 
The  necessity  of  the  inhabitaste  every  com- 
munity endeavOTing  to  procure  a  tme  knowledge 
of  their  rights,  their  duties,  and  their  interests, 
will  not  be  denied,  except  by  those  who  are  the 
slaves  of  prejudice,  or  interested  in  the  continu- 
ation of  abuses.  As  men  who  wish  to  aspire  to 
tbe  title  of  freemen,  we  totally  deny  tbe  wisdom 
and  the  humanity  of  the  advice,  to  opproaoh  the 
defects  of  govenment  with '  pioos  awe  and  trem- 
bling Bolioitude.*  What  better  dootrine  could  the 
Pope  or  the  tyranta  of  Europe  deeire?  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  can 
never  be  hort  by  temperate  and  bonest  diaous- 
sioofl ;  and  that  cause  which  will  not  bear  each 
a  scrutiny  mast  be  systematically  or  practically 
bad.  We  are  sensible  that  those  who  are  not 
friends  to  the  general  good,  have  attempted  to 
inflame  the  public  mfnd  with  the  cry  of '  Dan- 
ger,' whenever  men  have  assloiated  for  discuss- 
ing the  principles  of  government ;  and  we  have 
]xUie  doubt  but  such  conduct  will  be  pursued  in 


Uiifl  place.  We  would,  therefore,  oautioQ  every 
bonest  man,  who  has  really  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  at  heart,  to  avoid  b^ig  led  away  by  the 
proetitoted  clamoii  of  thoae  live  on  the  wmr- 
oes  of  oMToptioB.  We  pi^  tbe  feara  ot  tbe  tim- 
Mooa ;  and  #e  are  totally  tucoooemed  raspeot- 
ing  the  &laa  alarms  of  the  venal. 

*'  We  view  with  oonoem  the  freqoenoy  of  vran. 
We  are  persuaded  that  die  intereste  of  the  poor 
can  Dever  be  promoted  by  aeeesaim  of  territory, 
when  bonght  at  the  expense  their  labor  and 
blood ;  and  we  must  say,  in  tbe  language  of  a 
oelebnoted  author,  '  We,  who  are  only  tbe  peo- 
ple, bat  who  pay  tot  wars  with  oar  sobetaaoe  and 
our  blood,  will  aot  cease  to  tell  Kings,'  or  govern- 
ments, '  that  to  them  alone  wars  are  profitable ; 
that  the  true  and  just  conquests  ore  those  which 
each  mak^a  at  home  by  comforting  tbe  peasant- 
ry, by  pnnnoting  agrioultare  and  monufaotures^ 
by  mnltip^riog  men,  and  tbe  other  productions  of 
nature ;  that  then  it  ia  that  kings  may  call  them- 
selvee  die  image  of  God,  whose  will  is  perpetu- 
ally dinctsd  to  the  onatkm  of  new  beings.  If 
th^  otNitinaa  to  make  as  fight  and  kill  one  an- 
other, in  onifbrm,  we  will  oootinoe  to  write  and 
^wak  until  natioaa  shall  be  cored  of  this  folly.' 
We  are  certain  our  preaent  heavy  hardens  are 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  cruel  and  impolitic 
wars ;  and  therefore  we  vrill  do  all  on  our  part, 
as  peace^le  citizens  who  have  the  good  the 
ocHnmunity  at  heart,  to  enlighten  each  other,  and 
protest  against  them. 

"  The  present  state  of  the  re|Mesentation  of  the 
people  calls  for  the  particular  attention  of  every 
man  who  has  humanity  sufficient  to  feel  for  the 
honor  and  happiness  of  bis  country ;  to  Uie  de- 
feela  and  oormptions  of  whiob  we  are  inclined 
to  attribute  unnecessary  wars,  oppressive  taxes, 
&c.  We  think  it  a  dejdorable  ease  wkan  tha 
poor  must  support  a  cem^ton  which  is  oalcn- 
lated  to  oppress  them ;  when  tbe  labovr  most 
g^ve  his  money  to  afibrd  dia  means  of  preventing 
him  having  a  voice  in  its  disposal ;  when  tbe  low- 
er classes  may  say,  "  We  give  you  our  money, 
for  which  we  have  toiled  and  sweated,  and  which 
would  save  onr  Jaraihes  from  cold  and  hunger ; 
bat  we  think  it  more  bard  that  there  is  nobody 
whom  we  have  delegated  to  see  that  it  is  not  im- 
properly and  wickedly  spent.  We  have  none  to 
watch  over  Mr  inisresto.  The  lioh  only  are  rep- 
resented. 

"An  ^ual  and  unGorrapt  representation  would, 
we  are  persuaded,  save  us  from  heavy  expenses, 
and  deliver  us  from  many  oppreasione.  We  will, 
therefore,  do  our  duty  to  procure  this  reform, 
which  ^>pearB  to  us     the  ntraont  impolanoe. 

"  In  short,  we  see  with  the  most  lively  con. 
cern  an  army  of  placemen,  pensioners,  fcc.,  fight- 
ing in  the  cause  of  corruption  and  prejudice,  and 
spreading  the  contagion  far  and  wide. 

"  We  see  with  equal  sensibility  the  present 
ootcry  against  reforms,  and  a  proclamation  (tend- 
ing to  cramp  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  discredit 
the  tme  friends  of  tbe  people)  receiving  tbe  sup- 
port cf  numbers  of  our  countrymen. 

"  We  see  burdens  multiplied,  the  lower  classes 
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■inking  into  porar^,  disgnoe,  and  moamtm,  and 
Um  mauw  irf  tbon  sbmskiDg  sbuM  inoraaMd 
fbr  tbe  puipoM  cS  nveane. 

"We  Hk  oanelm,  'An  w«  in  Eqglkiid?' 
Have  our  fbre&Uwra  fooght,  Ued,  *nd  oooqnered 
Tor  liberty?  And  did  thoy  not  think  ttut  tbe 
fraits  of  their  petriotiani  would  be  BMre  abund- 
ant in  peace,  plentf,  and  Iwppinen  f 

"  Is  the  omditton  of  the  potw  never  to  -be  im- 
proved? 

"  Great  Britain  must  hare  arrived  at  the  high- 
eet  degree  of  national  happinaM  and  prosperity, 
and  oor  situatioa  mnet  be  too  good  to  be  mend- 
ed, or  the  present  ootory  against  reforms  and 
improremeDts  is  mhoman  and  crinuoal.  But  we 
hope  oor  condition  will  be  speedily  improved, 
and  to  obtain  so  deairabla  a  good  is  the  object 
of  oor  present  asnoointiaD :  a  onion  founded  on 
[Hittoiples  of  benevoleaoe  and  bmiMutit^;  die- 
olauning  all  oonneotion  witit  riots  and  disorder, 
bat  Arm  in  our  porpose,  and  warm  in  our  afiee> 
tions  for  liberty. 

"Lastly,  we  invite  the  friends  of  freedom 
throogboat  Great  Britain  to  ibnn  sianilar  sooie* 
ties,  and  to  act  with  uaanimi^  and  flrmness,  till 
the  people  be  too  wise  to  be  imposed  spon,  and 
their  inflaenoe  in  the  government  be  oommensn- 
rate  with  their  dignity  and  importance.  TTun 
ikall  rat  Ac  frt€  ami  Aoppy."  Saoh,  gentlemen, 
u  the  langaage  which  a  aobject  of  Great  Britain 
thinks  himself  warranted  to  bold,  and  upoa  snob 
language  has  the  corroborating  aanctioD  of  a 
British  jury  been  stamped  by  a  verdiot  of  ao^ 
qnittal.  Soeh  was  the  honest  and  maiUy  free- 
dom of  pnblioatien}  in  a  eoontry,  too,  where  the 
oomplaiat  of  abases  has  not  half  the  foondatioa 
it  has  here.  I  aaid  I  loved  to  look  to  Ei^Und 
for  principles  of  jwUeial  example;  I  oan  not  bat 
t»j  to  yon,  that  it  depends  on  your  ^diit  wheth- 
er I  shall  look  to  it  henafler  with  if  mpatby  or 
with  shame. 

Be  pleased  now,  gentlemen,  to  ooneidor 
Tkc  nxilii  —  whether  the  statement  of  the  imper- 
i^^^^  feetion  ia  yoar  representation  has  been 
ud  pauwiie.  made  with  a  duire  of  inflaming  an 
attack  upon  tbe  pnblie  tranqoillity,  or  with  an 
honest  purpose  of  proeoring  a  remedy  for  an 
actually  existing  grievance.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  revert  to  the  situation  of  the  timee ;  sad  let 
me  remind  you,  that  whateverx>baemlioos  of 
this  kind  I  am  compelled  thus  to  make  in  a 
oonrt  of  justice,  die  uttering  of  them  in  this 
place  is  not  irapntable  to  ray  client,  bat  to  the 
aaoesri^  of  defense  imposed  apon  -him  by  this 
extraordinary  proseeation. 

Gentlemen,  the  representation  of  yoar  people 
iBpomnnnr  IS  the  vital  principle  of  their  political 
S!t'^!^J!It.  existence.  Without  it  they  are  dead, 
P^^„.  or  ^yKn  only  to  aervitade;  without 
it  there  are  two  estates  acting  upon 
and  against  the  third,  instead  of  acting  in  co-op- 
eration with  it;  without  it,  if  the  people  are 
pressed  by  their  judges,  where  is  the  tribunal  to 
which  their  judges  can  be  amenable  ?  Without 
it,  if  they  are  trampled  upon  and  phmdered  by 
a  miuMer,  where  is  the  trUmnal  to  which  the 


cftader  shall  be  amsnaUeT  Withostt  it,  vkm 
ia  the  ear  to  bear,  or  tbe  heart  to  fed,  or  the 
hand  to  redress  their  sofleriogs  ?  Shall  they  be 
found,  let  me  ask  yon,  in  the  aecnmed  bands  of 
imps  and  nunioDS  that  bade  in  their  disf^rac^ 
and  fatten  upon  their  qioila,  and  6oiuish  open 
their  rum  ?  But  let  me  not  pnt  this  to  yoa  as 
a  merely  speculative  qaestion.  It  ia  a  frtain 
question  of  &ot ;  rely  upon  it,  physical  man  is 
every  where  the  samci  it  ia  ooly  the  nrioas 
opentiona  of  moral  oaoses  that  gives  variety  u 
the  social  or  individaal  cfaaraeter  and  cooditioo. 
How.  otherwise  happens  it  that  ibodem  slavery 
looks  quietly  at  the  despot,  on  the  very  spot  when 
Lemidas  expired  ?  The  answer  ia  easy ;  Sparta 
has  not  changed  her  climate,  but  she  has  kal  that 
goveinment  which  her  liberty  eouU  not  snrrive. 

I  eall  yoo,  thenlne,  to  tlM  jdain  qoestioa  of 
laet.  This  paper  neommends  a  le-  _  .  .  . 
form  in  Parliament :  I  pat  that  qnes-  — a«wp- 
tioQ  to  your  ooasoienoes;  do  yon  ttaiak  """" 
it  needs  that  nform  ?  I  pot  it  boldly  and  faofy 
to  you ;  do  yoa  think  tbe  peoirie  of  Inland  era 
represented  as  they  ought  to  be  ?  Do  yoa  he*. 
itate  for  an  answer?  If  yon  do,  let  me  remiad 
you  that,  antil  tbe  last  year,  three  millioos  of 
yoar  eouotrymen  have,  by  the  express  letter  of 
tbe  law,  been  excluded  from  the  reali^  of  aetn* 
al,  and  even  from  the  phantom  of  virtoal 
sentation.  Shall  we,  then,  be  told  that  this  m 
only  tbe  sffirmatifHi  of  a  wicked  and  aeditiaas 
incendiary?  If  you  do  not  feel  tbe  mockery  of 
sooh  a  charge,  look  at  your  ooontry ;  m  wfaat 
state  do  you  Ind  it?  Is  it  n  a  state  of  naa- 
quillity  and  general  tatirfaffitiim  t  These  an 
traces  by  which  good  an  evn-  to  be  distia- 
guisbed  from  bad  governmentay  witboat  any  vmj 
minute  inquiry  or  speculative  r^aemant-  Do 
yoa  feel  that  a  veaeratioa  bt  the  law,  a  pioas 
and  bBrableattaohmant  totbeCoiMitBtiai,  fena 
^e  political  morali^  of  the  people  ?  Do  yon 
find  that  oomfiut  and  competency  amo^  jaot 
people  which  an  always  to  be  foimd  when  a 
government  is  mild  and  moderate,  wbne  taxes 
am  imposed  by  a  body  wbo  have  an  interest  is 
treating  the  poem-  orden  with  eompaasioa,  and 
pnventing  the  weight  of  tsxation  from  pressiae 
son  upon  them  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  mean  not  to  impeach  the  state 
of  yoar  representation ;  I  am  not  say-  -rwqwto' 
ing  that  it  is  defective,  or  that  it  ought  i-^'^j^ 
to  be  altered  .or  amended ;  nor  is  this 
a  place  for  me  to  say  whether  I  think  that  three 
mUUmis  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  ooontry  whose 
wbola  noraber  is  hot  four,  ooght  to  be  admitted 
to  any  efficient  sitmtioa  in  die  state.  It  may 
be  said,  and  truly,  that  these  an  not  qneslicai 
for  either  of  OS  direotfy  to  deoida ;  bat  yoa  can 
not  refbsB  them  some  posning  oonsidefation  al 
least,  when  yoa  remember  t^t  on  this  sobjeet 
the  real  question  for  yoar  decision  is,  whether 
the  allegation  of  a  defect  in  your  Constitatioa  is 
so  utterly  unfounded  and  false,  that  you  can  as- 
cribe it  only  to  the  malice  and  perrerseoess  of 
a  wicked  mind,  and  not  to  tbe  innocent  mistake 
of  an  ordinary  trnderstaading;  ^Hiether  it  may 
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not  be  mifiaka;  irhother  it  ow  bs  only  Mdi- 
ttoo. 

Aad  hvn,  gMthoHD,  X  own  I  on  ant  bat  i»- 
ifcMwt  gret  Dm!  oMoCowr  ooaMrynw  Bhoold 
.i^^  be  erknintllj  panned  far  MMrting  tbe 
t^^i*-  aeeeeiity  of  e  lelbnB,  at  the  Tery  mo- 
ment vben  tbet  neeewily  Mems  admitted  by  the 
FarlianeDt  itialf ;  that  this  oohappy  refona  shall, 
at  the  same  laoiBttt,  be  a  lobjeot  of  kgialatiTe 
discussion  and  orimin&l  proseoatioD.  Far  am  I 
from  impatbg  any  sinister  design  to  the  virtue 
or  wisdom  oar  goremment ;  bat  «ho  can 
avrnd  reeling  the  deplorable  imprenkn  that  most 
be  made  oa  the  pnblio  mind,  when  the  demand 
for  that  refom  b  answered  bj  a  criminal  infonn- 
atioK !  I  am  the  more  foroibly  impressed  by  this 
consideration,  when  1  consider  that  when  this 
iafomation  was  first  put  on  the  file,  the  sobject 
was  transiently  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Some  cinrnmstancee  retarded  the  prog- 
ress of  ihe  inquiry  there,  and  the  progress  of  the 
information  was  equally  retarded  here.  On  the 
first  day  of  this  sessitm,  yoa  alt  know,  Uiat  mb- 
jeot  was  again  brooght  forward  in  the  Hooae  of 
Commons,  and,  as  if  they  bad  tiept  ic^ether,  this 
prosecatkm  was  also  rerived  in.  the  Court 
King's  Bench,  and  ^at  beibro  a  jiuy  taken  fron 
a  panel  partly  oomposed  of  those  very  mambefs 
of  Parliuaent  who,  in  the  House  of  Coounona, 
mast  debate  upon  Uiis  subject  as  a  measure  ot 
public  advantage,  whiofa  they  are  hmre  called 
upon  to  consider  as  a  public  crime.* 

This  paper,  geatlwnen,  insists  npon  the  neoes- 
(s.)  CBiiiijic  >>ty  of  emancipating  the  Catholics  of 
«»«^p.iioc  i„\f^ni^  and  that  is  chafed  as  a  part 
of  the  libel.  If  they  had  kept  this  proseeation 
impending  for  another  year,  how  much  would  ra- 
main  Tor  a  jury  to  decide  upon,  I  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  discover.  It  seems  as  if  the  progress  of 
pablio  refonnation  was  eating  away  die  groond 
of  theprosecotkn.  Sinoe  the  odauMBeement  of 
the  proeeenlioa,  this  part  ef  the  libel  bae  ualnok- 
ily  received  the  sanotion  of  the  Legiatatuia.  In 
that  interval,  onr  Cadndio  brethren  have  obtain- 
ed that  admission  wbioh,  h  eeema,  it  was  a  libel 
to  propose.*  In  What  way  to  aeeoont  for  this,  I 
am  re&lly  at  a  loss.  Have  any  ahums  been  oo- 
CKflioned  by  the  emancipation  of  oar  Catholio 
brethren  ?  Has  the  bigoted  malignity  of  any  in- 
dividuals been  crashed  7  Or,  has  the  stalnltty 
of  the  government,  or  has  that  of  the  country 
been  weakened  ?  Or,  are  one  million  of  sulgects 
Btronfier  than  ttvee  millioas  ?  Do  you  think  that 
the  benefit  they  received  should  be  poisoned  by 
the  stints  of  vengeance  ?  If  you  think  so,  you 
must  say  to  them,  "  You  have  demanded  your 
emancipatioB,  and  yoa  have  got  it ;  bat  we  abbor 
your  persons,  we  are  outraged  at  your  Buccess ; 
and  we  will  stigmatize,  by  a  orioiinat  prosecu- 
tion, the  relief  which  yoa  have  obtained  from  the 

•  The  jQTy  was  taken  from  a  panel  containing  the 
aanes  of  a  nomber  of  meuben  of  PaHiament 

1 1n  1793,  after  the  piDsecation  wm  commenoed,  a 
bill  passed  the  Irish  Farijamant  giving  die  right  of 
suBtage  to  CattioUn,  aad  conferring  a  large  part  of 
the  ritihtt  aad  privileges  desired. 


Toioe  yonr  eooatiy.'*  I  ask  yoa,  genllemea, 
do  yoo  think)  as  hmest  men,  anxious  tor  the  pob^ 
lie  traaciailUty,  coosoious  that  there  are  wounds 
BOC  yM  oomplelely  eioatnEed,  that  you  oaght  to 
flpaak  this  bngiH^  at  this  time,  to  mea  who  an 
too  moofa  disposed  to  think  that  in  this  very 
amanoipotioo  they  have  been  saved  from  their 
own  Parliament  by  the  hamanity  of  their  Sover^ 
eign  7  Or,  do  yoa  wish  to  prepaia  them  for  the 
revocation  of  these  improvideat  coooestioos? 
Do  yon  think  it  wise  or  humane,  at  this  moment, 
to  insalt  them,  by  sticking  ap  in  a  pillory  the 
man  who  dared  to  stand  forth  their  advocate  7  I 
put  it  to  your  oaths,  do  you  think  that  a  blessing 
of  that  kind,  that  a  victory  obtained  by  justice 
over  bigotry  and  oppression,  should  have  a  stig- 
ma east  upon  it  by  an  ignominious  sentence  uptm 
men  bold  and  honest  eoough  to  propose  that 
measure ;  to  propose  the  redeeming  of  religuHk 
from  the  aboMS  of  the  Choroh — the  reclaiming 
of  three  mUliooa  oS  men  froqi  bondage,  and  giv- 
ing liberty  to  all  iriio  bad  a  right  to  demand  it 
— giviog,  1  say,  in  tfaa  so  nuoh  eaoaared  woids 
of  this  paper,  "  Uaimui,  £mamcipj,iioh  I"  I 
speak  in  the  spirit  oi  the  British  law,  whioh 
makes  Kber^  eemmensurate  with,  and  insepa- 
rable fraiD,  the  &itish  soil—whieh  {MVclaimi, 
ev«n  to  the  stranger.and  the  sqjouraer,  the  mo- 
ment be  seu  his  foot  upcn  British  earth,  that  the 
groond  on  which  he  treads  is  holy,  aad  ooase- 
onded  by  the  genios  of  Uhitsbsai.  Emamcita- 
Tioir.  No  matter  in  what  *  language  his  doom 
may  have  been  pronounced;  no  matter  what 
complexion  incompatible  with  freedom  an  Indian 
or  an  African  sua  may  have  burned  upon  bim ; 
no  matter  in  what  disastrous  battle  bis  liberty 
may  have  been  cloven  down ;  bo  matter  with 
what  solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted  npoa 
the  altu-  of  silvery ;  the  first  m<Hnent  he  touch- 
es the  sacred  soil  cS  Britain,  the  altar  aad  the 
god  nok  together  in  the  dust ;  his  soul  walks 
abroad  in  hSe  own  majesty;  his  body  swells  be- 
ymd  Oie  measnra  of  bis  ohains  that  burst  from 
around  him,  and  he  stands  redeemed,  regenerated, 
and  disenthralled,  by  the  Irreustible  genuis  a[ 
Unitsssal  Ehakcipatioh.'  - 

[Here  Mr.  Curran  was  interrupted  by  a  sad- 
den burst  of  applause  from  die  court  and  halt. 
After  some  time,  silence  was  restored  by  the  tia- 
thority  of  Lord  Clonmel,  who  acknowledged  the 
pleasure  which  he  himself  felt  at  the  brilliant  dis- 
play of  professional  talent,  but  disapproved  of  any 
intemperate  expressions  of  applause  in  a  court 
of  justice.    Mr.  Curran  then  proceeded  :] 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  ascribe 
any  efiusion  of  this  sort  to  any  merit  „ ^ 
of  mine.    It  is  the  mighty  theme,  <b»idii«UBw 
and  not  the  inconsldendile  advocate,  tmiSHuimag 
that  can  excite  interest  In  the  hear-  ^"^"^ 
er.    What  you  bear  is  bat  the  testimony  which 

*  The  origin  of  tbis  fine  psssaige  lAmy  be  traced  to 
the  following  lines  of  Cowper: 
Slaves  can  not  breathe  in  Bnglssd ;  iftheir  langs 
Receive  our  ^r,  that  moment  Aaj  ire  free : 
Hm*  toadk  ottf  eooatij,  and  their  shackles  fall 
Tatk.  book  il. 
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natora  bean  to  her  own  duraeter ;  H  ia  the  ef- 
of  her  gntttode  to  tbat  Power  wbieh 
■tanped  that  ebaracter.  And,  jyentlemen,  per- 
mit me  to  M7,  that  if  inj  elient  bad  oooatioa  to 
defend  hit  oauM  by  anj  mad  or  drunken  appeals 
to  extravaganoe  or  ticentioosnesa,  I  trust  in  God, 
I  stand  in  that  sUoation,  that,  bumble  as  I  an,  be 
itonld  not  bave  resorted  to  ma  to  be  his  advocate. 
I  was  aot  reoommended  to  bis  choice  by  any 
oonneotion  of  {Hrinoiide  or  party,  or  even  private 
friendship ;  and,  saying  this,  I  con  not  bnt  add, 
that  I  consider  not  to  be  acquainted  with  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Rowan  a  want  of  personal  good  for- 
tune. Gentlemen,  upon  this  great  subject  of  re- 
form and  emancipation,  there  is  a  latitude  and 
boldness  of  remark,  justifiable  in  the  people,  and 
neoessary  to  the  defense  of  Mr.  Rowan,  for  which 
the  habits  of  professional  studies,  and  (ethical 
adherence  to  established  fimns,  have  rendered  me 
unfit.  It  in,  however,  my  duty,  standiag  here  as 
his  advocate^  to  make  suae  few  obeerratiras  to 
yon,  mhick  I  oonoein  to  be  material. 

Gentlenon,  yoa  are  aittiDg  in  a  country  that 
TteiaMwucir  *  'igbt  to  tbo  British  Coiwtitu- 
Kaiih^*')d  In-  tiou,  sud  wfaioh  IS  bouod  by  aa  io- 
kadiBMpirabb  diasoinble  unioo  With  tho  British  na- 
tion. If  you  were  now  even  at  liberty  to  debate 
upon  that  subject — if  you  even  were  not  by  the 
most  stdemaoompaots,  bonded  upon  the  author- 
1^  of  your  ancestors  and  of  yourselves,  bound  to 
that  aUianoe,  and  had  an  election  now  to  m^e, 
in  the  present  unh^py  state  of  Europe — if  you 
had  heretofore  been  a  stranger  to  Great  Britain, 
you  would  now  say,  we  will  enter  into  society 
and  onion  with  yoa : 

Connuane  pertcnltun. 
Una  sslos  ambobni  eriL* 

But  to  accomplish  that  union,  let  me  tell  you, 
you  must  learn  to  become  like  the  English  peo- 
ple :  it  is  vain  to  say  you  will  protect  their  free- 
dom, if  you  abandon  your  own.  The  pillar  whose 
base  has  no  foundation  can  give  no  support  to  the 
dome  uDder  which  its  head  ia  placed ;  and  if  yon 
pnrfeaa  to  give  England  that  assistance  wUoh 
you  Tofuse  to  yourselves,  she  will  langh  at  ycmr 
folly,  and  despise  your  meanness  and  insincerity. 

Let  us  follow  this  a  little  fhrther ;  I  know  you 
ni.p«itK,n«f  willbterpretwhntlsaywiththecan- 
*™tto'o'''"  dor  in  which  it  is  spoken.  England  is 
put*  oruit  '  marked  by  a  natural  avarice  of  frce- 
dom,  which  she  is  studious  to  engross 
and  accumulate,  but  most  unwilling  to  impart, 
whether  from  any  necessity  of  her  policy,  or 
from  her  weakness,  or  from  her  pride,  I  will  not 
presume  to  say ;  but  that  so  is  the  fact,  you  need 
not  look  to  the  East  or  to  the  West — ^you  need 
only  look  to  yourselves.  In  order  to  confirm  that 
observation,  I  would  appeal  to  what  fell  from  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  Crown,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  alliance  subsisting  for  two  centuries  past, 
between  the  two  countries,  the  date  of  liberty  in 

*     To  bodi  alike  oae  dai4:er  and  one  aafoty. 

The  words  are  those  of  JBneas,  addressed  to  his 
father  u  ha  wu  bearing  Urn  fram  TrCT.— .<£Mid, 
book  it,  709-10. 


oflegoesDofiirtherbaekthaBtheyearl7S4.  If 
it  required  addhiaiial  eoDftrmatioa,  I  iboald  stsn 
the  eaaa  of  dw  invaded  Amerieaa,  and  the  lol^ 
gated  Indian,  to  prove  that  the  poliey  of  England 
has  ever  beea  to  govern  her  connections  mora  as 
colooies  than  allies ;  and  it  must  be  owing  to  the 
great  apirit,  indeed,  of  Ireland,  if  die  aUl  ood- 
tinue  fi«e.  Rely  upon  it,  die  irill  ever  have  to 
bold  her  ooorse  against  an  adverse  cnirent ;  rely 
upon  it,  if  the  popular  spring  does  not  coatinoe 
fSma  and  elastic,  a  short  interval  of  delnlitated 
nerve  and  broken  force  will  send  yoa  down  the 
stream  again,  and  recoUsign  you  to  the  conditiaa 
of  a  province. 

If  Bucb  should  become  the  fate  <^  your  Con- 
stitution, ask  yourselves  what  must  be  ^ 
the  motive  of  your  government  ?  It  is  JSX^Jj^y 
easier  to  govern  a  pronoee  by  a  fho- 
tioB,  than  to  govern  a  co-ordinate  ooontiy  by  eo 
ordinate  means.  I  do  not  say  it  is  now,  bat  it 
will  be  always  thought  easiest  by  tAt  mamagm 
of  the  day,  to  govern  the  Irish  nation  by  the 
agenoy  ot  audi  a  faetien,  aa  long  as  dus  eoun- 
try  shall  be  found  willing  to  let  her  conaeetimi 
with  Great  Britain  be  preserved  only  by  her  own 
degradation.  In  snob  a  precarious  and  wretched 
state  of  things,  if  it  shall  ever  be  found  to  exist, 
the  true  friend  of  Irish  liberty  and  Britidi  ooo- 
neoticm  will  see  that  the  only  means  of  saving 
both  must  be,  as  Lord  Chatham  expre«ied  it, 
"  the  infusion  of  new  health  and  blood  into  the 
Constitution."  He  will  see  how  deep  a  stake 
each  country  has  in  the  liber^  of  the  other  j  be 
will  see  what  a  bulwark  he  adds  to  the  com  moo 
cause,  by  giving  England  a  co-ordinate  and  co- 
interested  ally,  instead  of  an  oppressed,  enfee- 
bled, and  suspected  dependent ;  he  will  see  bcjw 
grossly  the  credulity  of  Britain  ia  abused  by  those 
who  make  her  believe  that  her  adid  inierast  is 
promoted  by  our  depression  ;  he  will  see  the  des- 
perate iveci[riee  to  which  die  qiproachea,  by 
sooh  a  conduct,  and,  with  an  animated  and  gen- 
erous piety,  he  will  labor  to  avert  her  danger. 
But,  gentlemen  of  the  jaty,  what  is  Ukely  to  be 
his  fate  ?  The  interest  of  the  Sovereign  most  be 
forever  the  interest  of  his  people,  because  hi^  in- 
terest lives  beyond  his  life;  it  most  live  in  his 
Gune — it  must  live  in  the  tendenwss  <^  his  solic- 
itude for  an  unborn  poster!^ — it  most  live  in  iht . 
heart-attaching  bond,  by  which  millions  of  m«i 
have  united  the  destinies  of  themselves  and  their 
children  with  his,  and  call  him  by  the  endeaiii^ 
appellation  of  King  and  father  o(  his  people. 

But  what  can  be  the  interest  of  such  a  govern- 
ment as  I  have  described  ?  Not  the  interest  of 
the  King,  not  the  interest  of  the  people ;  but  the 
sordid  interest  of  the  bourj  the  interest  in  de- 
ceiving the  one,  and  ui  oppressing  and  defwm- 
ing  the  other ;  the  interest  of  anpnnbhed  rapine 
ami  unmerited  favor;  that  odious  and  alqect  in- 
terest that  prompts  Uiem  to  extingoisb  poUic 
spirit  in  ponidiment  or  in  bribe ;  ud  to  pursue 
every  man  even  to  death  who  has  sense  to  see, 
and  integrity  and  flrmnesa  enough  lo  abhor  and 
to  expose  tbem.  What,  therefore,  1  say,  gentle- 
men, will  be  the  fate  of  the  man  who  embarica 
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in  H  eoteqniM  of  BO  nnudi  diffienlty  uddangerf 
I  wfU  not  answer  it.  TTpoa  that  Inzard  1188107 
client  pat  every  thing  that  can  be  dear  to  man : 
his  fame,  his  fortune,  his  person,  bia  libertj,  and 
his  children;  bat  with  what  event  your  Tordict 
odIj  can  answer,  and  to  that  I  rerer  yonr  eoon- 

Gentlemen,  there  ta  a  foarth  point  remaining. 
(4.}  cai  oTi  pttpo^i  "     ^^h  these  pnr- 

wMVMiiiM.  poses,  it  appears  neoessary  that  pro- 
vincial ccHtventiona  shoald  assemble  preparatoty 
to  the  convention  of  the  Protestant  people.  The 
delegates  of  the  Catholic  body  are  not  jostified  in 
commnnicating  with  individaals,  or  oven  bodies 
of  an  inferior  authority,  and  therefore  an  assem- 
bly c^a  nmilar  nature  and  organixatioB  is  nec- 
essafy  to  establish  an  interoonrse  of  sentiment,  a 
miiformitf  of  oondoct,  a  imited  oanse,  and  a  anit- 
•d  nation.  If  a  etmvention  on  the  one  part  does 
not  soM  follow,  and  is  not  oonoeoted  with  that 
on  the  other,  the  oommea  oanse  will  ^t  into 
partial  interests ;  the  people  will  rekut  into  inat- 
tention and  inertness;  the  onion  <rfafiboti(m  and 
exertion  will  dissolve,  and  too  probably  snne  lo- 
cal insarrectimi,  instigated  by  the  malignity  of  oar 
common  enemy,  may  commit  the  character  and 
risk  the  tranquillity  of  the  island,  which  can  be 
obviated  only  by  the  influenoe  of  an  assembly 
arising  from,  -and  assimilated  with  the  people, 
and  whose  sjHrit  may  be,  aa  it  were,  knit  with 
the  soul  of  the  nation — unless  the  sense  of  the 
Protestant  people  be,  on  their  part,  as  fairly  col- 
lected and  as  jodicioasly  direoted,  nnless  individ- 
aal  exertion  consolidates  into  collective  strength, 
nnless  the  particles  anite  into  one  mass,  we  may 
perhaps  serve  some  person  or  some  party  for  a 
little,  bat  the  poblie  net  at  all.  The  nation  is 
neither  insolaat,  nor  rebellious,  nor  seditions. 
While  it  knows  its  rights,  it  is  onwiltiog  to  man- 
ifest its  powers.  It  woidd  ntber  aapplicate  ad- 
ministration to  anticipate  revdntitm  by  well- 
timed  reform,  and  to  save  their  eoontry  in  oteroy 
to  themselves." 

Oentlenwo,  it  it  with  something  m<ve  than 
Tn<e  import  oommon  reverence,  it  is  with  a  species 
ofibaword..  ofterror,thatlamobligedtotreadthis 
ground.  But  what  is  the  idea  pat  in  the  stron- 
gest point  of  view.  "  We  are  willing  not  to  man- 
ifest oor  powers,  but  to  supplicate  administration 
to  antioipate  revolution,  that  the  Legislature  may 
save  the  coontiy  in  mercy  to  itself." 

Let  me  suggest  to  you,  gentlemen,  tbat  there 

«».  ■-  ^  B(>tne  circumstances  which  have 
■faminbtBw-  banpeued  in  the  historv  of  this  oonn- 

tin  WM  riiM.    ,    "1.    »  ■  ■' 

tiy,  that  may  better  serve  as  a  com- 
ment open  tUs  put  of  the  ease  than  any  I  can 
make.  I  am  not  bonnd  to  defend  Mr.  Rowan 
as  to  the  tmth  or  wisdom  ot  the  opinions  be  may 
have  formed.  Bat  if  he  did  really  omMseive  the 
sitaatioa  of  the  eoontry  to  be  snob  that  the  not  re- 
dressing her  griavanoee  might  lead  to  a  oonvul- 
sion,  and  of  soch  an  opinion  not  even  Mr.  Row- 
an is  answerable  here  for  the  wisdom,  mooh  leas 
shall  I  insinuate  any  idea  of  my  own  open  so  aw- 
ful a  subject ;  bnt  if  he  did  so  conceive  Uie  fact 
ti>  be,  and  acted  from  the  Mr  and  honest  sag- 


geatioa  of  a  mind  anxkms  for  the  paUio  good,  I 
most  coDfeas,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  in  what 
part  of  the  British  Constitution  to  find  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  crimmality. 

But,  gentlemen,  be  pleased  forther  to  consider 
that  he  can  not  be  understood  lo  pot  j^^^,^ 
the  fact  on  which  be  argnes  on  the  io(hacw««r 
authority  of  his  asaertion.  The  coo-  ''•'^ 
dition  of  Ireland  was  as  open  to  the  observation 
of  every  other  man  aa  to  that  of  Mr.  Rowan. 
What,  then,  does  this  part  of  the  publication 
amount  to  7  In  my  mind,  simply  to  this :  "  the 
nature  of  oj^ression  in  all  countries  is  such  that, 
althoogb  it  may  be  borne  to  a  certain  degree,  it 
can  not  be  borne  beyond  that  degree.  You  find 
it  exemplified  in  Great  Britain.  You  find  the 
people  of  Enghutd  patient  to  a  certain  point; 
bat  patient  no  longw.  That  infatoated  mon- 
arch James  II.  experimied  this.  The  time  did 
come  when  the  measoie  of  popolnr  taSering  and 
popolar  puienoe  was  ioll ;  when  ft  single  drop 
was  sufficient  to  make  the  waters  of  bittemesa 
te  overflow.  I  think  this  measare  In  Ireland  is 
brimful  at  present.  I  think  the  state  of  repre- 
sentatiofa  of  the  people  in  Parliament  is  a  griev> 
ance.  I  think  tbe  atter  exclusion  of  three  mill- 
ions of  people  is  a  grievance  of  that  kind  that  tbe 
people  are  not  likely  long  to  endure ;  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  may  plunge  the  country  into 
that  state  of  despair  which  wrongs  exasperated 
by  perseverance  never  fail  to  produce."  But  to 
whom  is  even  this  language  addressed  ?  Not 
to  the  body  of  the  people,  on  whose  temper  and 
moderation,  if  once  excited,  perhaps  not  much 
conSdenoe  conld  be  placed ;  hot  to  that  aatbori- 
utive  body  whose  mflaence  and  power  woald 
have  restrained  the  ezoesses  of  tbe  irritable  and 
tumultuous ;  and  fbr  that  purpose  expressly  does 
this  publication  address  the  Tolanteers.  "  We 
aretcddtfaatwe  are  in  danger.  leall  uponyoo, 
the  great  conatitotioaal  saviors  of  Ireland,  to  de- 
fend the  cooniry  to  which  you  have  given  polit- 
ical existence ;  and  use  whatever  sanction  your 
great  name,  your  saored  character,  and  the 
weight  you  have  in  tbe  cunmnnity,  must  give 
you  to  repress  wicked  designs,  if  any  there  are." 

"  We  feel  ourselves  strong.  Tbe  people  are 
always  strong.  The  public  chains  can  only  be 
riveted  by  tbe  public  hands.  Look  to  those  de- 
voted regions  of  southern  despotism.  Behold  the 
expiring  victim  on  bis  knees,  presenting  the  jav- 
elin reeking  with  his  blood  to  the  ferooious  mon- 
ater  who  returns  it  into  his  heart.  Call  not  that 
monster  the  tyrant.  He  is  no  more  than  the  ex- 
ecutioner <d  that  inhuman  tyranny  which  the  peo- 
ple practice  npon  themselves,  and  of  whiob  be  is 
only  reserved  to  be  a  later  vietim  than  the  wretch 
he  has  aetf  before.  Look  to  a  nearer  eoontry, 
where  the  sangoinaiy  chanoters  are  more  legi- 
ble; wheneeyooalmostbeartbegtoansofdeath 
andtmtnre.  Co  yoa  ascribe  the  rapine  and  mttr^ 
der  of  France  to  tbe  few  names  that  we  are  ex- 
eorating  here  7  or  do  yoo  not  see  that  it  is  the 
frauyofan  inforiated  multitude  abasing  its  own 
strengUi,  and  practicing  those  hideous  abomina- 
tions upon  itself.   Agaiost  the  violence  of  this 
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strength  let  yoar  Tiitoe  wad  iaflaenoe  be  oar  nfe- 
guard." 

What  crimiiulity,  geatlemen  of  the  jarj,  eu 
NotdHipwiia  yoQ  find  in  this  f  What  at  any  time  Y 
;^*3-:;£~'  But  I»kyoo,  particularly  at  Ihismo- 
tw^ainiHi.  martoDi  period,  what  goih  oaa  joa 
find  in  it  f  My  olient  saw  the  aoane  of  borror 
and  blood  which  covers  almost  the  hat  of  En. 
rope.  He  ftKnd  that  canaM,  whiefa  be  tbooght 
similar,  might  produce  similar  eftets ;  and  be 
•eeln  to  avert  those  dangers  by  oalling  the  niit- 
ed  virtue  and  tried  moderation  of  the  country  into 
a  state  of  strength  aitd  rigiUnoe.  Yet  this  is  the 
coaduet  which  the  prosecution  of  this  day  seeks 
to  stigmatize ;  and  ihis  is  the  language  for  which 
this  paper  is  reprobated  to-day,  as  tending  to  tarn 
the  hearts  of  the  people  against  Uieir  Sovereign, 
and  inriting  them  to  overturn  the  Constitutioa. 

Let  OS  now,  geotlemeo,  consider  the  cKwclad' 
Tberiahtar  '"8  P*'*  of  this  publicatiott.  It  rec- 
h<>u«t'''H>n>  ommends  a  meeting  of  the  people  to 
t^«ht'^ftM^  deliberate  oo  cmstitutional  methods 
litiDD.  ^  redressing  grieTanoes.    Upon  this 

subject  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  I  have  in 
my  youth  taken  ap  crude  ideas,  not  founded,  per- 
bapa^  in  law;  biu  I  did  imi^hw  that  when  the 
Bill  of  Rights  restored  the  right  oTpetitioiiBg  for 
the  redress  of  grieraacea,  it  was  understood  that 
the  people  might  boldly  state  among  themselves 
that  grievances  did  exist ;  that  they  might  law- 
fully assemble  themselves  in  socb  a  manner  as 
they  might  deem  most  orderly  aDddeeoroos.  I 
thought  I  had  collected  it  from  the  greatest  lu- 
minaries of  the  law.  The  power  of  petitioning 
seemed  to  me  to  imply  the  right  of  assembling 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberatioo.  The  law  roq air- 
ing a  petition  to  be  presented  by  a  limited  num- 
ber, seemed  to  me  to  admit  that  the  petition 
might  be  prepared  by  any  number  whatever, 
provided,  in  doing  so,  they  did  not  commit  any 
breach  or  violation  of  the  public  peace.  I  know 
A  iwrat  bv  there  has  been  a  law  passed  in  the 
hubibiddcB  Irish  Parliament  of  last  year  which 
may  bring  my  former  opinion  into  a 
merited  want  of  authority.  That  law  declares, 
"that  no  body  of  men  may  delegate  a  power  to 
any  similar  number,  to  act,  think,  or  petition  for 
them !"  If  that  law  had  not  passed,  I  should 
have  thoagfat  that  the  assembling  by  a  delated 
oonventioD  was  reoommended,  in  wder  to  avoid . 
the  tumult  and  disorder  of  a  promiscuous  assem- 
bly of  the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  I  should 
have  conceived,  before  that  act,  that  any  law  to 
abridge  the  orderly  appointment  of  the  few  to 
consult  for  the  interest  of  the  many,  and  thus 
force  the  many  to  consult  by  themselves,  or  not 
at  all,  wonld  in  fact  be  a  law  not  to  restrain,  bat 
to  promote  insurrection.  But  that  law  has  spok- 
en, and  my  error  mast  stand  corrected.  Of  this, 
BaiMrRcnrug  h^wever,  let  me  remind  yon.  Yon 
MtoiBtrM  are  to  try  this  part  of  the  publication 
by  what  the  law  was  then :  not  by 
what  it  is  now.  How  was  it  nnderstood  until 
last  session  of  Parliament  ?  You  bad  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  for  the  last  ten  yean,  these 
delegated  meetings.   The  Volunteibni  of  Ireland. 


in  17SZ,  met  by  delegation ;  they  framed  m  pbn 
of  parliamentaiy  reform ;  they  presented  it  to  the 
representative  wisdom  of  the  nation.  It  was  act 
received ;  but  no  man  ever  dreamed  that  it  was 
not  the  undoubted  right  of  the  sobject  to  ^tt^ 
ble  in  that  manner.  They  anenibled,  by  dele* 
gation,  at  Dungannni ;  and  to  show  the  idea  then 
entertained  of  the  legality  of  their  puUie  con- 
duct, that  same  body  a(  YobaOtm  wu  thanked 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  their  dele- 
gates most  gmoiondy  received  at  the  Thnne. 
The  other  day  you  bad  delegated  representatives 
for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  pablicly  eleoted  by 
the  members  of  that  persuasion,  and  aitling  in 
convention  in  the  heart  of  your  capital,  carrying 
on  an  actual  treaty  with  the  existiog  govern- 
ment, and  under  the  eye  of  your  own  IWia.- 
meot,  which  was  than  assembled ;  you  have  seen 
the  delegates  from  that  convention  carry  the 
complaints  of  their  grievances  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  ^ore  whence  they  brought  back  to  that 
convention  the  au^ioioos  tidings  of  that  redress 
which  they  had  been  refused  at  bonae. 

Suoli,  gentlemen,  have  been  the  means  of  pop- 
ular commanioatioa  and  discussioo,  which,  until 
the  hut  session,  have  been  deemed  legal  in  &a 
eouBtry,  aa,  happily  for  tlw  aiaia  kiii^Um,  they 
are  yM  oonaidered  there. 

I  do  not  complain  of  this  act  as  any  iufiaetiaa 
oS  popular  liberty;  I  sboold  not  think  „^aim 
it  becoming  in  me  10  esprssa  any  com-  J|^^*|^ 
{duttt  agaimt  a  law,  when  ones  be-  prn»*-«4 
come  such.  I  observe  only,  that  one 
mode  of  popular  deliberation  is  ther^y  taken 
utterly  away,  and  you  are  reduced  to  a  sitoatioa 
in  which  you  never  stood  before.  You  an  liv- 
ing in  a  country  where  the  CoostitutitHi  is  right- 
ly stated  to  be  only  ten  years  old— where  the 
people  have  not  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  edo- 
oatioa.  It  is  a  raelsnchdy  story  that  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people  here  have  leas  means  of  be- 
ing enlightened  than  the  same  class  of  people  in 
any  other  country.  If  there  be  no  means  left  by 
which  public  measures  can  be  canvassed,  what 
will  be  the  oonseqoenoe?  Where  the  press  b 
free,  and  disBaarion  unrestrained,  the  inind,  by 
the  oollisioa  of  iatercoorse,  geu  rid  of  ita  own 
Bspeiities ;  a  sort  of  insensible  per^iiratkn  takes 
plaoe  in  the  body  pwlitic,  by  wlnoh  tboee  aeri- 
monies  wbkik  would  otbenrise  fetter  -aad  in- 
flame, are  quietly  dissolved  aid  disripatad.  Bat 
now,  if  any  aggregate  aasMuhly  shall  neet,  tbey 
are  censured ;  if  a  printer  publishes  their  rescv- 
lnti(»s,  he  ia  punished :  rightly,  to  be  sure,  in 
both  cases,  ior  it  has  been  lately  done.  If  the 
people  say,  let  as  not  create  tumult,  bat  meet  in 
del^atioii,  they  can  not  do  it;  if  they  are  anx- 
ious to  promote  parliamentary  reform  In  that 
way,  tbey  can  not  do  it ;  the  law  of  the  last  ses- 
sion has,  foe  the  first  time,  declared  sooh  meeU 
ings  to  be  a  crime.  What  then  remains  ?  Tbe 
liberty  of  the  press  oniy — that  sacred  palladium 
which  no  influence,  no  power,  oo  ministerr  no 
government,  whiofa  nothing  but  tbe  depravity,  or 
ftJly,  or  oormptiDn  of  a  Jury,  can  ever  destroy. 

And  what  calamities  are  tbe  people  saved 
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from,  hy  having  public  commanioatioD  left  open 
BrHSu  to  to  them  7  I  will  tell  yon,  genlleroeo, 
||;^f;S?'.  (bey  are  saved  Crom,  and  what 

fnmpnm.  (he  gavemment  ii  saved  firom;  I  will 
tell  yoo,  also,  to  what  both  are  uposed  by  shot- 
ting up  that  oommanicatioD.  In  one  ease,  sedi> 
tion  speaks  aloud  and  walks  abroad  j  the  dema- 
gogue goes  forth ;  the  public  eye  is  upon  bim  ; 
be  frets  fate  busy  boar  apcm  the  stage ;  but  sotm 
either  weariness,  or  bribe,  or  puaiBhanent,  or  dis- 
appointment, bears  him  down,  or  drives  bim  ofT, 
and  be  appears  no  more.  In  the  other  case,  bow 
does  the  work  of  sedition  go  forward  ?  Night 
after  night  tlie  muffled  rebel  iteala  forth  in  the 
dark,  and  ««bi  another  and  aaotber  brand  npoo 
the  pile)  to  which,  when  the  hour-of  fatal  matu- 
rity shall  arrive,  be  will  apply  the  torch.  If  yon 
dwht  of  die  hoirid  eooseqaenoe  of  rappreMing 
the  efituim  even  of  individnal  diseontent,  look 
to  those  enslaved  ocantries  where  the  praleetion 
of  despotism  is  supposed  to  he  secnred  by  anch 
restraints.  Even  the  person  of  the  despot  there 
is  never  in  safety.  Neither  the  fears  of  the  des- 
pot nor  the  machinations  of  tbe  slave  have  any 
slumber — (be  one  anticipating  the  moment 
peril,  the  other  watching  tbe  f^>portunity  of  ag- 
gression. The  fotal  crisis  is  equally  a  surprise 
upon  both:  tbe  decisive  instant  is  precipitated 
without  warning — by  folly  on  tbe  one  ^e,  or 
by  frenzy  on  tbe  other ;  and  there  is  no  notice 
of  the  treason  till  the  traitor  acts.  In  those  un- 
fortunate countries — one  can  not  read  it  witboot 
horror — there  are  officers  whose  [n'ovinoe  it  is 
to  have  the  water  which  is  to  be  drunk  by  their 
rulen  lealed  op  in  bottlw,  lest  some  wretched 
miscreant  sfaouU  throw  pcnson  into  the  draught. 

Bat,  gentlemen,  if  yoa  wish  for  a  nearer  and 
iHMtntfMftan  uore  i^resUng  example,  you  have 
Ba^kbw^  it  in  tbe  lustory  of  your  own  revoto- 
tim.  Ton  have  it  at  tiiat  memorable  period, 
when  tbe  Monarch  [James  II.]  found  a  servile 
acquiescenoe  in  tbe  miaiaters  of  his  folly — -whea 
the  liberty  of  the  press  was  trodden  under  foot — 
when  venal  sherifis  returned  peeked  jories,  to 
carry  into  eflect  those  fatal  conspiracies  of  the 
few  against  the  many — when  the  devoted  bench- 
es of  public  justice  were  Sited  by  some  of  those 
foundlings  of  fortune  who,  overwhelmed  in  tbe 
torrent  of  corruption  at  an  early  period,  lay  at 
tbe  bottom  like  drowned  bodies  wbite  soundness 
or  sanity  remained  in  them ;  but  at  length,  be- 
coming buoyant  by  putrefaction,  they  rose  as 
they  rotted,  and  floated  to  tbe  surface  of  the 
polluted  stream,  where  tbey  were  drifted  along, 
tbe  objects  of  t«m>r,  aad  oontagion,  and  abomia- 
atioD." 

"  It  may  not  be  Bugratifying  to  bear  the  nainieT 
in  which  this  passage  was  soggeited  to  the  ipaak- 
er's  mind.  A  day  or  two  before  Mr.  BAwan's  trial, 
one  of  Mr.  Carran'i  fViendi  ibowed  bim  a  letter  that 
be  had  received  from  Bengal,  in  which  the  writer, 
after  mentioDiner  ttie  Hindoo  custom  of  throwing  Oe 
dead  Into  the  Quges,  added,  tbat  be  was  dien  upon 
tbe  banks  of  that  rtver,  and  Aat,  as  he  wrote,  he 
ooold  see  several  bodies  floating  down  its  stream. 
The  orator,  sfaoitiy  after,  while  deacfibing  actnnqiC- 
Ess 


In  that  awfol  mmnaBtof  a  natUMi*a  travul,  of 
tbe  last  gasp  of  tyranny  and  the  first  breath  of 
freedom,  how  pragnMit  is  the  example  I  The 
jHreas  eukigiushed,  the  people  enslaved,  and  tbe 
prince  undone.  As  the  advocate  of  society, 
therefore — of  peaoe— of  domestic  liberty — and 
the  lasting  union  of  the  two  countries — ^I  con- 
jure you  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that 
great  sentinel  of  the  state,  that  grand  deteotn- 
of  public  imposture ;  guard  tt,  bBoanse,  when  it 
sinks,  there  aJube  with  it,  in  one  commou  grave, 
tbe  liber^  of  the  inltjeet  and  the  aaeari^aftlM 
Crown. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  diat  this  qaestton  has 
not  been  bron^^t  forward  earlier ;  I  |t„^p^ 
rejoice  for  tbe  sake  of  the  court,  ttf  the  jjj^ 
juiy,  and  of  the  public  repoee,  that  Jjipi^ai 


this  queitioa  has  not  been  brought 
forward  till  now.  In  Great  Britain,  aatHt^ooa 
eiroumstanees  have  taken  place.  At  tbe  com- 
mencement of  that  unfortunate  war  which  has 
deluged  Europe  with  blood,  the  spirit  of  the  En- 
glish people  was  tremblingly  alive  to  tbe  terra- 
of  French  principles ;  at  l^t  moment  of  general 
paroxysm,  to  accuse  was  to  connot.  The  dan- 
ger lodced  laiger  to  the  public  eye,  Irom  tbe 
misty  region  through  wfaioh  it  was  surveyed. 
We  measure  inaccessible  heights  by  tbe  ^ad- 
ows  which  tbey  project,  where  the  lowness  and 
the  distance  of  the  light  fonn  the  length  of  the 
shade. 

There  is  a  sort  of  aspiring  and  adventurous 
credulity  which  disdains  aeseriting  to  obvious 
truths,  and  delights  in  catching  at  tbe  improba- 
bility  of  eireimutanoea,  as  its  l»st  ground  aC 
foith.  To  what  odier  oanae,  gentlemen,  can  yoa 
ascribe  that,  in  tbe  wise,  the  reflecting^  and  the 
phitosopbio  nation  of  Great  Britain,  a  printer  baa 
been  found  gnil^  of  a  ttbel,  for  poblisfaii^  tboas 
reaolatimi^  to  which  iba  preacnt  miniBter  of  that 
kingdom  had  actually  subscribed  bis  name?  To 
what  other  cause  can  yon  ascribe,  what  in  my 
mind  is  still  mora  astonishing,  ia  snob  a  country 
as  Soollaod,  a  natitm  cast  in  the  happy  medium 
between,  tbe  spiritless  acquieeoenoe  <^  submiss- 
ive poverty,  and  the  sturdy  credulity  of  pam- 
pered wealth ;  cool  and  ardent,  adventurous  and 
persevering ;  winging  ber  eagle  flight  against 
the  blase  of  every  soienoe,  with  an  eye  that  nev- 
er winks,  and  a  wing  that  never  tires ;  crowned 
as  she  is  with  the  spoils  of  every  art,  and  decked 
with  the  wreath  of  every  muse ;  from  tbe  deep 
and  serutinisuig  researches  of  ber  Hume,  to  tbe 
sweet  and  simple,  but  not  leas  sublime  and  pa- 
tbetio  morality  of  ber  Bnma — bow,  from  the 
bosom  erf  a  country  like  Aat^  geuai  and  ebaras- 
ter,  and  talents,  should  be  baniabed  to  m  distant, 
barbaioos  edl;  eondemned  to  pine  vnder  the 
horrid  eommuion  of  vulgar  vice  and  base-born 
profligacy,  for  twice  tbe  period  that  ordinaiy 
calculation  gives  to  (be  contimuuiee  of  bomaa 
Hfe?"    But  I  will  not  further  press  any  idea 


ed  bench,  recollected  tfaia  lact,  and  ap^ied  U  as 
thme.—ti/e  of  Currm,  by  Aii  Son,  vol  L,  p.  31«. 

"  Alladin^  to  the  baniibiBent  of  the  Beoteh  Be- 
fiNnea,  Hair,  Pahoer,  &o. 
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that  is  punfiil  to  me,  aai  I  tm  ran  moat  be 
painful  to  you.  I  will  only  wy,  you  bare  now 
am  example  oT  wbiflh  neither  England  nor  Soot- 
land  had  tbe  adnntaife.  Yoa  lure  the  exam- 
ple or  the  panic,  the  inratoatiw,  and  the  oontri- 

iri»h  ■  both-   It  is  BOW  fof  yoo  to  de- 

o«(lit  to  prcSt  oklo  whether  yoa  will  profit  by  their 
tTtkMcnora.  g^p^rience  of  idle  panic  and  idle  re- 
gret, or  whether  yoa  merely  prefer  to  palliate  a 
•errile  imitation  of  their  frailty,  by  a  paltry  af- 
fectation of  their  repentance.  It  is  now  for  yon 
to  show  that  yoa  are  not  carried  away  by  the 
aame  hectic  delasiwu,  to  acts  of  which  no  tears 
ma  vutt  away  the  oooseqnenoes  or  tbe  indeli- 
ble reproach. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  been  warning  you  by  in- 
TiMToafhtiiM  stances  of  public  intelleist  smpeoded 
or  obscared ;  let  me  rather  excit« 
of  A»iin(  yoa  by  the  example  of  that  intellect 
iBX>[UBd.  recorered  and  restored.  In  that 
case  which  Mr.  Attorney  General  baa  cited  him- 
self^ I  mean  that  of  the  trial  of  Lambert  in  Eo- 
glaod,  is  there  a  topic  of  inveolire  against  con- 
stituted authorities,  is  there  a  topic  of  abase 
against  every  department  of  British  government 
tfaAt  yoo  do  not  find  in  the  most  glowing  and 
anqoaUfied  terms  in  that  pobliootion,  for  which 
the  printer  of  it  was  proeeoaled,  and  acqaitted 
by  an  English  jary  ?  See,  too,  what  a  difference 
there  is  between  the  case  of  a  man  publishing 
his  own  opinion  of  (kcts,  thinking  that  he  is 
bound  by  doty  to  hazard  the  promulgation  of 
thuD,  and  without  the  remotest  hope  of  any  per* 
atnal  adTaatage,  and  that  of  a  man  who  makes 
pQblioatkn  his  trade.  And  aayn^  this,  let  ma 
Dot  b»  misunderstood ;  it  is  aot  my  prorinoe  to 
enter  into  any  abstract  defense  of  the  opinioBs 
of  any  man  opoa  public  subjects.  I  do  not  af- 
firmatively state  to  yoa  that  these  grieTances, 
which  this  paper  eappoaes,  do  in  fact  exist ;  yet  I 
ean  not  bat  say  that  tbe  movers  of  this  prosecution 
have  forced  that  qoeMion  upon  yon.  Their  mo- 
tives oud  their  merits,  like  those  of  all  accusers, 
are  put  in  issne  before  you ;  and  I  need  not  t«ll  you 
how  strongly  tbe  motive  and  merits  of  any  inform- 
er ought  to  influence  the  fate  of  hia  accusation. 

I  agree  most  .implicitly  with  Mr.  Attorney 
MrBoTOH-  General  that  nothing  can  be  more 
•J^l^j**'^  criminal  than  an  attempt  to  work 
arhitangn'or  a  ohangc  in  the  govemraent  by 
^■"^  armed  (brce,  and  I  entreat  that  the 
•ourt  will  not  suffer  any  expression  of  mine  to 
be  oonaiderad  as  giving  encouragement  or  de- 
ienae  to  any  design  to  excite  disaffection,  to 
overawe  or  to  overturn  tbe  government.  Bat  I 
pnt  my  client's  ease  upon  another  ground.  If 
he  was  led  into  an  opinion  of  grievances  where 
tiiere  were  nmie ;  if  he  thought  there  ought  to 
be  a  reform  where  none  was  necessary,  he  is  an- 
swerable only  for  his  intention.  ■  Ho  can  be  an- 
swerahte'to  you  in  tbe  same  way  only  that  he  is 
answerable  to  that  God  before  whom  tbe  accuser, 
the  accused,  and  tbe  judge  must  appear  togeth- 
er; that  is,  not  for  the  clearness  of  bis  under- 
ststndiog,  but  for  the  purity  of  his  heart. 

Geatlemeo,  Mr.  Attorney  General  hoe  said 


that  Mr.  Rowan  did  by  this  publicatioo  (suppos- 
ing it  to  be  his)  recommend,  tinder  the  iro  h.«t^ 
name  of  equality,  a  general,  iodiaciim- 
inate  assumption  of  public  rule  by 
every  the  meanest  person  in  the  state.  Low  at 
we  ore  in  point  of  public  iofcvmatioD,  there  b 
not,  I  believe,  any  man,  who  thinks  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  does  not  know  that  all  which  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  any  conntry  caa 
have  from  any  government,  is  a  fair  encourace- 
ment  to  their  industry,  and  protection  for  ;be 
fruits  of  tbeir  labor.  And  there  is  scarcely  zjij 
man,  I  believe,  who  does  not  know  that  if  a  peo. 
pie  ooold  become  so  silly  as  to  abasdon  tbe> 
staUons  ia  society,  under  pretense  of  goveniir:g 
themselna,  they  would  become  the  dopes  and 
the  victinu  of  tMr  own  folly.  Bat  does  this  pub. 
UcaUon  recommend  any  such  infato^ed  abasdio- 
ment,  or  any  such  desperate  aastmaptioB?  I  wiA 
read  the  words  which  relate  to  that  subfrct 
*^  By  liberty  we  never  twderstood  Tmiiinit^  i^ee. 
dom,  nor  by  equality  the  leveling  of  properly  cr 
destruction  of  subordination."  I  ask  yen  witfc 
what  justioe,  upon  what  principle  of  cmiuKa 
sense,  you  can  charge  a  man  with  the  publica- 
titm  of  sentiments  the  very  reverse  of  whu  his 
words  avow ;  and  that,  when  there  is  no  collar 
eral  evidence,  where  there  is  no  foondatioa  what. 
ever,  save  those  very  words,  by  which  his  meas- 
ing  con  be  ascertained  ?  or,  if  yoa  do  adopt  an 
arititrary  principle  of  imputing  to  him  your  mesa- 
iDg  instead  of  his  own,  what  puUication  caa  be 
goUtleaiar  safe?  It  isasort  of  aoensstiaDthit 
I  am  ashamed  and  tony  to  see  introdoeed  ia  a 
ooort  aeting  on  the  piiadides  of  tike  Britirii  Ceo. 
BtitDtion. 

In  the  bitteness  of  re|miach  H  w*s  said,  ''cjl 
ofthineowsmonthwtllleondenuitfaee."  Frm 

tbe  severity  of  justice  I  demand  no  more.  See 
if,  in  the  words  that  have  been  spoken,  yon  csi 
find  mattN  to  acquit  «r  to  condemn.  *'  By  lib- 
erty we  never  understood  nnlimited  freedom,  iv:; 
by  equality  the  leveling  of  property,  oar  tbe  de- 
struction of  subordination.  This  is  a  calomcT 
invented  by  that  laction,  or  that  gang,  wbii^ 
misrepresents  the  King  to  the  people,  and  the 
people  to  the  King ;  tnidaces  one  half  of  tbe  na- 
tion to  cajole  the  other ;  and,  by  keeping  up  dis- 
trust and  division,  wishes  to  oontinue  the  pruoi 
artiitmtors  of  the  Cortune  and  fate  of  Irelaui.'' 
Here  you  find  that  meaning  disclaimed  as  a  cal- 
umny, which  is  artfully  imputed  u  a  crime. 

I  say,  therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  as  a 
the  fbnr  parts  into  uriuch  the  pobliea- 
tim  most  be  dinded,  I  answer  thus : 
It  colls  upon  the  Vblunteert.  Consider  the  tine, 
the  danger,'the  anthority  of  tbe  proseeutors  them* 
selves  for  believing  that  danger  to  exist ;  the 
high  character,  the  known  moderation,  ibe  ap- 
proved loyalty  of  that  venerable  institution ;  the 
similarity  of  the  cireumstonces  between  the  pe- 
riod at  which  they  are  summoned  to  take  aius^ 
and  that  m  which  they  have  been  called  upon  to 
reassume  them.  Upon  this  simple  groood,  gen- 
tlemen, you  will  decide  whether  this  part  of  the 
publication  was  libelous  and  criminal,  or  ooL 
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As  to  Ttform,  I  could  wish  to  have  said  noth- 
ing opoQ  it.  I  believe  X  have  said  enough.  IT 
be  thooght  the  state  required  it,  he  acted  like  an 
honest  man.  For  the  rectitode  of  the  <^inion 
he  vas  not  answerable.  He  discharged  faia  duty 
in  telling  the  ooantij  that  be  thought  so. 

As  to  the  tmanapatio»  et  the  Cadioltoa^  I  ou 
not  bat  lajr  that  Mr.  Attonwjr  General  did  yery 
wisely  in  keeping  clear  that.  Tet,  gentle- 
men, I  Deed  not  tell  you  how  iitaportant  a  figure 
it  was  intended  to  make  upon  the  scene,  though, 
from  nalackjr  aooidentfl,  it  has  become  necessary 
to  expunge  it  during  the  rehearsal. 

Of  the  concluding  part  of  this  publication,  the 
Convention  which  it  recommends,  I  have  spoken 
already.  I  wish  not  to  trouble  you  with  saying 
more  npon  it.  I  feel  that  I  have  already  tres- 
passed much  upon  your  patience.  In  truth,  upon 
a  subject  embracing  such  a  variety  of  topics,  a 
rigid  observance  either  of  conciseness  or  arrange- 
ment oooU,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  expected.  It 
is,  however,  with  pleasure  I  feel  I  am  drawing 
to  a  oloae,  and  that  only  one  qaestion  remins,  to 
which  I  beg  your  atteatim. 

Whatever,  gentlemen,  may  be  your  opinioa  of 
WMtoTari.  the  meaning  of  this  pablieation,  there 
tSUS^pi  yet  remains,  a  great  point  for  you  to 
uar.  decide  upon  ;  -  namely,  whether,  in 
Rann.  point  of  fact,  this  publication  be  im- 
putable to  Mr.  Rowan  or  not ;  whether  he  did 
publish  it  or  not.  And  two  witnesses  are  call- 
ed to  that  lact,  one  of  the  name  of  Ltftttr,  and 
the  other  of  the  name  of  Morton.  You  must 
have  observed  that  Morton  gave  no  evidence 
upon  which  that  paper  could  even  have  been 
read ;  he  produced  no  paper ;  he  identified  no 
paper  ;  so  that  in  pcnnt  of  law,  there  was  no  ev- 
ideooe  to  be  given  ~to  a  jury ;  and,  therefore,  it 
tnras  entbrely  upon  the  evidmoe  of  the  other  wit- 
oesa.  He  luu^  stated  that  he  went  to  a  public 
meetmg,  in  a  place  where  there  was  a  gallery 
orord^  with  spectators ;  and  that  he  there  got 
a  printed  papor,  the  same  wl&fa  has  been  read 
to  yoQ. 

I  know  yoa  are  well  acquainted  with  the  fact 
o*^oM»tt.  credit  of  every  witness  must 

DM^aniiba  bo  Considered  by,  and  rest  with  the 
impucbvi].  jQjy_  They  are  the  sovereign  judges 
of  that  circumstance ;  and  I  will  not  insult  yimr 
feelings  by  losistiDg  on  the  caution  with  which 
yon  should  watch  the  testimony  of  a  witness  that 
seeks  to  afieot  the  liberty,  or  property,  or  char- 
acter of  your  fellow-citizens.  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances does  this  evidence  come  before  yon  ? 
The  witness  says  be  has  got  a  commission  in  the 
army  by  the  interest  of  a  lady,  from  a  person 
then  high  in  administration.  He  told  you  that 
be  made  a  memorandum  upon  the  back  of  that 
paper,  it  being  his  gemral  custom,  when  he  got 
audi  papers  to  aiake  an  endoiBement  opoa  them ; 
tha^  be  did  this  from  mere  lanoy ;  that  he  had  do 
intention  of  giving  any  evidence  on  the  sobject; 
he  took  it  with  no  such  Tiew. 

There  is  something  whimsical  enough  in  this 
comiBatoa*  curious  story.  Put  bis  credit  upon  the 
kbiMtiaear-  positive  evideooe  adduced  to  his  char- 


acter. Who  he  is  I  know  not.  I  know  not  the 
man ;  bnt  his  credit  is  impeached.  Mr.  Blake 
was  called ;  he  said  he  knew  him.  I  asked  him, 
"  Do  yoo  thinly  sir,  that  Mr.  Lyster  is  or  is  not  a 
man  deserving  credit  .apon  his  oath  f "  If  you 
find  a  verdiot  of  otmvietion,  it  oaa  he  only  upon 
the  credit  of  Mr.  Lyster.  What  said  Mr.  Blake  f 
IKd  be  tell  yon  tbaX  be  believed  he  was  a  man 
to  be  believed  upon  his  oath  ?  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  say  that  he  was.  The  best  be  could 
say  was,  that  be  would  hesitate.  Do  you  believe 
Blake  7  Have  yoa  the  same  opinion  of  Lyster's 
testimony  that  Mr.  Blake  has  ?  Do  you  know 
Lyster  ?  If  yon  do  know  him,  and  know  that  be 
b. credible,  your  knowledge  should  not  be  shak- 
en by  the  doubts  of  any  roan.  But  if  you  do  not 
know  him,  yoa  must  take  his  credit  from  an 
unimpeacfaed  witness,  swearing  that  be  would 
hesitate  to  believe  him. 

In  my  mind  there  is  a  circumstance  of  the 
strongest  nature  that  came  out  from 
Lyster  on  the  table."  I  am  aware  that  tmSS^ 
a  very  respectable  man,  if  impeached  ■•^^ 
by  surprise,  may  not  be  ready  prepared  to  repel 
a  wanton  aalumny  by  contrary  testimM^.  Bnt 
was  Lyster  unapprised  of  this  attack  upon  him  f 
What  said  he  ?  "I  knew  that  you  had  Blaka  to 
examine  against  me.  Tou  have  broogbt  him 
here  for  that  purpose."  He  knew  the  very  wit- 
ness that  waa  to  be  produced  against  him  ;  he 
knew  that  his  credit  was  impeached,  and  yet  he 
produced  no  person  to  support  that  credit.  What 
said  Mr.  Smyth  ?  "  From  my  knowledge  ofbin, 
I  would  not  believe  him  npon  his  oath." 

Jlfr.  Aitomty  Gtneral.  I  beg  pardon,  but  I 
must  set  Mr.  Curran  right.  Mr.  Lyster  said 
he  heard  SihVe  would  be  here,  bnt  doC  in  time 
to  prepare  himself. 

Mr.  Curran.  But  what  said  Mrs.  i^tcbell  f 
Was  the  prodnetioa  of  that  witncM  a  surprisB 
upon  Mr.  Lyster?  her  rtrrm  fWTimiMlinn  diows 
the  fact  to  be  tha  contraiy.  The  learned  eonit' 
sel,  yoa  see,  was  perfectly  apprised  of  a  ohain 
of  private  circumstances,  to  whidi  be  pointed  his 
questions.  Did  he  know  these  circomstances  1^ 
inspiration  ?  No ;  they  could  come  only  from 
Lyster  himself.  I  insist,  therefore,  the  gentleman 
knew  his  character  was  to  be  impeached;  his 
counsel  knew  it ;  and  not  a  single  witness  has  been 
produced  to  support  it.  Then  consider,  gentle- 
meo,  upon  what  ground  you  can  find  a  verdiot  of 
conviction  against  my  client,  when  the  only  witness 
produced  to  the  fact  of  publication  is  impeached, 
without  even  an  attempt  to  defend  his  character. 
Many  hundreds,  be  said,  were  at  that  meeting ; 
why  not  produce  cae  of  them  to  swear  to  the  fw>t 
of  soch  a  meeting  ?  One  he  bos  ventured  to 
name ;  but  he  was  certainly  very  s^  in  naming 
a  person  who,  he  has  told  you,  is  not  in  the  king- 
dom, and  could  not,  therefore,  he  caUed  to  con- 
front him. 

Gentlemen,  let  me  suggest  (mother  observa- 
tion or  two.    If  still  you  have  any  doubt  as  to 


>»  Id  the  Irish  courts  tfae  witness  gives  his  testi- 
mony seated  in  a  chair,  ov  a  raised  ptotfonn  ctSed 
AeldUe. 
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the  gdlt  or  iniiooMiee  of  the  defendant,  give  ma 
AqtaMMte-  leava  to tuggett  to  joo  what  oircniiii> 
3lSl5!rii&  ataocea  you  ought  to  oonaider  in  or> 
■MMi.  dar  to  found  foax  wrdiot.  Too 
Aould  eonaider  the  ohanoUr  of  the  peiwm  m- 
euaed,  and  in  Ibia  jour  taak  u  eaay>  I  will  ven* 
tare  to  saj  there  U  not  a  mae  in  thia  nation 
more  known  than  the  geatlMoan  who  is  the  aub- 
jeot  of  this  prosecution,  not  ontjr  by  the  part  be 
haa  taken  in  poblio  conoems,  and  which  be  has 
taken  in  oofDmon  with  many,  but  stilt  more  so 
by  that  extraordinary  sympathy  for  baman  if- 
fiiction  which,  I  am  sorry  to  think,  he  abates 
with  so  small  a  number.  There  ia  not  a  day 
thst  you  hear  the  cries  of  your  starving  mana- 
boturers  in  your  streets,  that  yoo  do  not  also 
aee  tbe  advocate  of  their  snfleringa.  That  yoa 
do  not  aee  his  hoaeat  and  manly  flfrnre,  with  un. 
covered  head  acdiciting  for  their  relief,  searching 
tbe  (roton  heart  of  charity  for  every  string  that 
can  ha  touched  by  compassion,  and  urging  the 
force  of  every  argument  and  every  motive,  save 
that  which  his  modesty  aoppreseea ;  the  aotbor- 
ity  oThis  own  generous  example.  Or,  if  you  see 
him  not  there,  yon  may  trace  his  steps  to  tbe 
private  abode  disease,  and  famine,  and  despair ; 
the  messenger  of  Heaven,  bearing  with  him  food, 
and  medicine,  and  consolation.  Are  these  the 
materials  of  which  anarchy  and  pnbUc  rapine 
are  to  be  formed  ?  Is  this  the  man  oo  whom  to 
fhston  the  abominable  charge  of  goading  on  a 
frantic  popnlace  to  mutiny  and  bloodshed  ?  Is 
this  the  man  likely  to  apostatize  from  every  prin- 
ciple that  can  bind  him  to  the  state,  his  birth,  his 
property,  his  education,  his  character,  and  his 
children  f  Let  me  tail  you,  gentlemen  oT  the 
jury,  if  yon  agree  with  his  pneeontora  in  dunking 
that  there  oiigbt  to  be  a  sacrifice  of  sneh  a  man, 
on  snoh  an  oceaaion,  and  upon  the  credit  of  such 
evidence,  yon  are  to  convict  him — never  did  you, 
never  can  you  give  a  sentence,  cooaigning  any 
man  to  pHblio  punishment  with  less  danger  to 
his  person  or  to  his  fame ;  for  where  could  the 
hireling  be  found  to  8uig  contumely  or  ingrati- 
tude at  his  head,  whose  private  distress  he  bad 
not  labored  to  alleviate,  or  whose  publlo  condi- 
tion  be  had  not  labored  to  improve. 

Z  can  not,  faowever,  avoid  adverting  to  a  cir- 
nia-ii— .  eumstance  that  distinguishes  tbe  case 
■i-.  a^^.if  of  Mr.  Rowan  from  that  of  a  late 
nuMwArU  sacriRce  in  a  neighboring  kingdom.'" 
'"^^  The  severer  law  of  that  country,  it 
aeams,  and  happy  for  them  that  it  should,  ena< 
hies  them  to  remove  from  their  sight  the  victim 
of  their  infatuation.  The  more  merciful  spirit 
of  our  law  deprives  yoa  otlhtX  oonaolation.  His 
■nlferinga  must  remain  forever  before  yonr  eyes 
a  oontinnal  call  upon  your  abame  and  yoor  re- 
morse. Bat  thoae  aufferings  will  do  more ;  they 
vill  not  reat  satisBod  with  yonr  anavailing  con- 
trition, they  will  challenge  the  great  and  para- 
moant  inquest  of  society.  Tbe  mnn  will  he 
wdgbed  against  tbe  charge,  the  witness,  and  tbe 
aeatenoe;  and  impartial  justice  will  demand,  why 

ADnding  to  the  banisbment  of  Mnir,  Palmer,  Ac 


baaan/m&jaiydoaediiadeedr  TVt  ■i»raiT 
ha  oeaaea  to  be  regarded  aa  a  orimiBal,  ha  W- 
oomea  of  nanaaai^  an  •ooiuar.  And,  lac  me  mk 
you,  iriiat  can  yonr  moat  KaloDs  itafnilniB  ha 
prepared  to  aaswer  to  saeb  a  oha^fe  f  Whea 
your  sentence  shall  have  sent  Um  forth  to  that 
stage  [tbe  pillory]  whioh  guilt  akae  cam  render 
infomoos,  let  me  t^  you  he  will  not  be  like  a 
little  statue  upon  a  mighty  pedestal,  diminiakiag 
by  elevation.  But  he  will  stand  a  atrikiqg  aad 
imposing  object  upon  a  moDumeat,  which,  if  it 
does  not,  and  it  oan  not,  record  the  atrocity 
bis  crime,  must  record  the  atroci^  ofhia  oonvie- 
iMo.  And  upon  this  sul^ect  oradit  me  when  I 
say  that  I  am  still  nwre  anxious  for  yoa  than  I 
can  possibly  be  for  him.  I  can  not  but  feel  tka 
peculiarity  of  yoor  silnaiioo.  Not  the  jory  of 
his  own  choice,  whioh  the  law  of  Ragland  al- 
lows, hut  which  oQia  reuses, oaUeeted  in  that 
box  hy  a  person  certunly  no  biead  t«  Mr.  Row- 
ao,  OMtaialy  not  very  deeply  iatenstad  in  girii^ 
'  htm  a  mrj  impartial  jary.  FeaKng  thia,  as  X 
am  poraoaded  you  do,  yon  con  not  be  BurpiiMd, 
however  you  may  be  diatresMd  ai  tbe  moniafd 
presage  with  whbh  an  aoxioos  public  ia  led  to 
fear  tbe  worst  from  your  poasible  determinatioa. 
But  I  will  not,  for  tbe  justioe  and  hooor  of  00 
common  country,  snSer  my  mind  to  be  borne 
av^ay  by  such  roelanchtdy  antidpatiooa.  I  will 
not  relinqnisb  the  confldmice  that  this  day  will 
be  the  period  of  bis  sufferings ;  and  however 
merciless  he  has  been  hkherto  puraued,  that 
your  verdict  will  send  him  home  to  the  arms  of 
his  fomily  and  the  wi^ies  of  his  coontiy.  Bm 
if,  which  Heaven  forbid,  it  hath  stilt  been  lufor- 
tunately  detennined  tint,  beaaoaa  be  has  not 
bent  to  power  and  authority,  baoauae  be  wonU 
not  bow  down  before  the  gtMea  catf  and  wor- 
ship it,  he  it  to  be  bound  and  east  failo  the  liir- 
nace ;  I  do  trust  In  Ood  thet'lhere  is  a  mdw  la 
ing  apirit  In  tbe  Consdtntion  vhioh  will  be  aeaa 
to  walk  with  the  suflerer  tbroogfa  tbe  flamea^  ^ 
to  preserve  him  uahurt  hy  the  coalbigratioa. 


At  die  conclusion  of  this  speech,  there  was 
another  universal  burst  of  applause,  througbont 
the  court  sad  hall,  for  some  minutes,  which  was 
again  ailenoed  by  the  interference  of  Lori  Clon- 
mel.  "  Mr.  Cnrran,"  says  Charles  Phillips,  "ased 
to  relate  a  ludioroas  incident  wbioh  attended  his 
departure  from  court  after  the  trial.  Hie  jmA 
was  instantly  beset  by  tbe  populace,  who  wen 
bent  on  chairing  him.  He  implored— be  entreat- 
ed— all  in  vain.  At  length,  assumii^  an  air  of 
authority,  be  addressed  thoae  nearest  to  bim  :  "  I 
desire,  gentlemen,  that  yoa  ^1  desist."  "  I  laid 
great  emphasis,"  says  durran,  "on  the  word  'de- 
sist,' and  put  00  my  beet  suit  of  dignity.  How- 
ever,  my  next  neighbor,  a  gigantic,  brawny  obair- 
mnn,  eyeing  me  with  a  aoaiewbat  eoateaaptimaa 
afieotioa,  from  lap  to  toe,  hallowed  oat  to  bia 
compaaioB,  *Am^  Mood  and  turf  I  Pht,  don^ 

'*  In  making  ep  Ae  jmy,  Mr.  Bowan  was  not  al- 
lowed  the  tama  right  of  dnlleagfav  v^l^  ii  e^iojr- 
ed  in  Bngland. 
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mbd  the  little  trtuhmi  here,  pitch  him  up  tbb  Mr.  Rowan  «u  MBleiMMd  to  p«j  ^CMO,  sad  to 
miaute  upcm  my  lAowUrr.*  Pat  did  ea  be  was  be  tanpriMBBd  two  years.  Withia  a  shon  tiMi^ 
deeired;  the  'little  oraobnr*  ma  carried,  «o<mi  howefer,  be  eaoaped  rrooi  priaon  and  fled  to 
veffM,  to  hie  oarriage,  and  drawn  home  by  an  Amerioa,  wbere  he  rttnained  for  maoy  yeai^ 
an>IaiidiDg  popalaee.**  '  bat  finally  retamed  to  Irehud  and  Wid  dl  fottkar 

The  jury  broi^bt  in  a  verdiot  of  Goil^,  and  paaiahniant  ranitlad. 


SPEECH 


OF  MB.  CURRAN  IN  BEHALF  OF  PETER  FIKIIERTT  WBEH  HVDICTED  FOR  A  UBEL,  DELIVIBED  IB- 
FORK  JWtlCK  DOWm  IN  THE  COUMISBIOJI  COURT,  DSC8MBEB  flit  IW. 

WTRODnCTION. 

Kb.  VimisnTT  wu  tb«  printer  of  ■  newspaper  pabliahed  at  Dnblm  cmlled  the  Frew,  and  wae  iudkted 
tan  paUiehing  a  tevere  letter,  ■igaed  Mascd^  iddreMed  to  the  Lord  Lieateaeol  of  Irelaad,  in  reference 
Id  the  execatkm  of  William  Orr. 

Orr  wu  a  fknner  of  the  Preabyterien  lect — a  man  of  pioOB,  gsntls/and  gaUaot  cfaaractw,  greatly  re- 
spected and  beloved  in  the  cciuity  of  Antrim,  wbere  be  Hved.  He  wsi  proaeceted  fer  admtnieteriBf  aa 
octfa  to  a  United  Iriabman,  and  far  to  doing  wu  eo%d»miiid  to  6eaik  I  Bome  of  the  jnry  mwla  an  aiBdan^ 
immediately  after  the  trial,  that  tbey  acted  under  iaUtnidation  in  convicting  liim,  and  that  iplriti  were  io- 
frodoced  into  die  jury  room.  Tt  was  likewiie  ascertained  that  the  principal  witneu  against  Orr  was  a 
man  of  infiunooa  character,  whose  word  coaid  not  be  relied  on.  These  things  were  certified  to  the  Lord 
LienteDant  with  a  riew  to  Onr'i  being  pardoned.  He  was  accordingly  respited  to  allow  time  for  conaid- 
oration ;  a  second,  and  ttien  a  tbird  respite  was  granted,  and  the  feeling  became  general  that  hi*  pardon 
WBS  seccred ;  when,  to  tfaa  astonishment  and  honor  of  the  public,  he  was  banged  at  tlie  e^nration  of 
■even  days,  sorroanded  by  large  bodies  of  troops  ooUeoted  to  overawe  the  people.  He  died  with  great 
calmness,  leaving  a  written  declaration  of  his  entire  innocence. 

The  public  indignation  was  now  nniversaL  Medala  were  stnicb  and  drcalated  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  Remember  Orr;"  bia  name  became  a  watch-word  even  in  England  \  Ur.  Fox  spc^  of  bim  as  a 
martyr;  and  the  toast,  "Tbe  miaisten  in  Orr's  place,"  was  often  beard  in  both  ooantrles.  The  leOen 
of  Uabcos  expressed  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people  reapecttng  his  exoontibn;  and  tUs  was  thon^ 
by  the  government  a  favorable  opportnni^  fiir  omahlng  Finnerty's  paper,  in  which  it  was  pnbOshed  Hm 
only  remaining  paper  in  Ireland  wUiA  bad  not  been  booght  oat  ;cir  brahM  doWn  by  tbe  govamnent. 

"Mr.  Carrao's  address  to  Ae  jnty  ia  this  case,"  says  his  son,  "  mnat  ha  oepsidsNd,  if  aot  lha  inaat*  ai 
least  the  most  surprising  speeiBaen  of  bis  oratorical  powers.  He  bad  no  time  ftir  prepantion ;  h  waa  not 
tin  a  finr  minotaa  befcre  the  ease  oaanaeneed  that  bis  briefwas  handed  Urn.  Dnil^' the  pragraas  of  As 
trial,  be  had  oceasiOD  to.  speak  at  nnaaoal  leugdi  to  ijpieatioaa  of  law  that  aroee  ^on  the  avideaee,  aa  thai 
bis  speech  to  tbe  jaryeo^  neoesaarily  ha  no  other  than  a  snddeiH  astaaparanoona  oSadon ;  sndikwaai 
perhaps,  a  aecrel;  and  not  nalastiflahla,  isaling  of  pilda  at  batliv  w  aoqntoad  himaelf  apon  aoeh  aa 
emrganqy  that  ineUaod  Ua  own  ndikl  to  pseteit  to  n^y  of  Ua  oAsr  attrta." 


SPEB 

[Mr.  Carran,  after  a  few  obeerratioos  on  the 
right  of  the  jury  onder  the  Libel  Bill  (rf  Mr. 
Fox,  proceeded  thus  :] 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  na  oome  to  the  im- 
a«iwt.Mih>  "nediate  solnect  of  tbe  trial,  as  it  is 
•m^^^ymrnv  brooght  beFore  yon  bj  the  ohargfl 
7£nHw)  in  tbe  indictment,  to  which  it  ought 
finhaOnM-   ^  confined ;  and  alao,  as 

It  is  presented  to  yoq  by  the  statement  of  the 
learned  coansel  who  haa  taken  a  mooh  wider 
range  than  the  mere  limita  tbe  acoosation, 
and  has  endeavored  to  force  apon  your  consider- 
ation extraneous  and  irrelevant  facts,  for  reasons 
which  it  is  my  dnty  to  explain.  Tbe  indictment 
states  simply  that  Mr.  Finnerty  has  published  a 
false  and  scandalous  libel  npon  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  tending  to  bring  bia  govern- 
ment into  disrepute,  and  to  alienate  the  afTeo- 
tinns  of  the  people ;  and  one  would  have  expect- 
ed that,  without  stating  any  other  matter,  the 


CH,  &o. 

oooneel  fi>r  the  Cntwn  would  hare  gone  direotly 
to  the  proof  of  'thia  allegation.    But  be  has  not 
done  ao ;  he  baa  gone  to  a  matt  extraordinary 
length,  indeed,  of  praliminaiy  obaervation,  and 
an  altusioD  to  laeta,  and  aomatiiiMS  an  assertioB 
of  faota,  at  whiobi  I  own,  I  was  astonished,  until 
I  saw  tbe  drift  of  these  allosions  and  assertioos. 
Whether  yon  have  been  fnirl^  dealt  with  by  him, 
or  are  now  honestly  dealt  with  by  me,  yon  mtut 
be  judges.    He  has  been  pleased  to  ^  m^^^ 
say  that  this  prosecution  is  broogbt 
against  thifi  letter  signed  Marcus,  Sm  »i»ipM 
merely  aa  a  part  of  what  be  calls  a 
system  of  attack  apon  government 
Irf  the  paper  called  the  Press.    As  to  this  I  will 
only  Bsic  you  whether  yon  are  fairly  dealt  withf 
Whether  it  is  fair  treatment  to  men  apon  their 
oaths,  to  insinuate  to  them,  that  tbe  general  char- 
acter of  a  newspaper  (and  that  general  charaoter 
founded  merely  npon  tbe  aasertmn  of  the  prose- 
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•otor)  is  to  hAT6  any  inflaenca  npon  tbeir  minds 
when  tbey  are  to  judge  of  a  particular  pablica- 
tioD  ?  I  will  only  aak  yoa  what  man  yon  most 
be  sQpposed  to  be  when  it  is  thought  that  even 
in  a  court  t^jostiae,  and  with  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tion upon  yon,  yoa  can  be  the  dopes  of  that  trite 
and  exploded  expedient,  so  scandalous  of  late  in 
this  coantry,  of  raising  a  Tolgar  and  mercenary 
eiy  against  whatever  man  or  whatever  principle 
it  is  thought  necessary  to  put  down ;  and  I  shall 
tharefore  merely  leave  it  to  your  own  pride  to 
suggest  upon  what  foooiUtion  it  aonld  he  bi^wd 
that  a  snseless  lelamor  of  that  kind  eonld  be 
eoboed  back  by  the  yell  of  »  jury  upon  their 
oatbs.  I  trust  you  see  that  this  has  Bothing  to 
do  with  the  question. 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  other  matters  have  been 
of  mentioned,  which  I  mast  repeat  for 
■MMtE^lC^  the  same  purpose— 4bat  of  showing 
£^^£1^  you  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
^  the  question.    The  learned  counsel 

has  been  pleased  to  say,  that  he  comes  forward 
in  this  prosecation  as  the  real  advocate  for  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  to  protect  a  mild  and 
merciful  government  from  its  licentiousness ;  and 
he  has  been  pleased  to  add,  that  the  Constitution 
can  never  be  lost  while  its  freedom  remains,  and 
that  its  licentiousness  alone  can  destroy  thatfree- 
iom.  As  to  that,  gentlemen,  he  might  as  well 
have  said  that  there  is  only  one  mortal  disease 
of  which  a  man  can  die.  I  can  die  the  death  in- 
flicted by  tyranny ;  and  when  he  comes  forward 
to  extinguish  thts  paper  in  the  ruin  of  the  printer 
by  a  state  prosecution,  in  order  to  prevent  Its  dy- 
mg  of  licentioosness,  yon  most  judge  how  can- 
didly ha  is  treating  you,  both  in  the  fact  and  in 
the  reasonmg.  Is  it  in  Ireland,  gentlemen,  that 
we  ara  told  licentiousness  is  the  only  disease  that 
oan  be  mortal  to  the  press  ?  Has  he  beard  of 
Bothing  else  that  has  been  fatal  to  the  freedom 
ftf  publicatioD  ?  I  know  not  whether  the  printer 
of  the  Northern  Star  may  have  beard  of  such 
things  in  his  captivity,  but  I  know  that  his  wife 
and  chiMren  are  well  apprised  that  a  press  may 
be  destroyed  in  the  open  day,  not  by  its  own  li- 
centiousness, but  by  the  licentioosness  <^  a  mili- 
tary force.*  As  to  the  sincerity  of  the  declara- 
Tnatftam  fed*  ^^^^  sUAe  has  proseouted  in 
J^Jf^JSIJ^  order  to  assert  the  freedom  of  the 
fcfTWTdiSbrBrt  press,  it  starts  a  train  of  thought,  of 
"""""  melancholy  retrospect  and  direful 
prospect,  to  which  I  did  not  think  die  learned 
eoiuuel  would  have  wished  to  commit  your 
minds.  It  leads  yon  naturally  to  reflect  at  what 
times,  frmt  what  motives,  and  with  what  conse- 
quences the  government  has  displayed  its  palri- 
otism  by  prosecutions  of  this  sort.  As  to  the 
motives,  does  history  give  you  a  single  instance 
In  which  the  state  has  been  provoked  to  these 
ciHiflicts,  except  by  the  fear  of  truth,  and  by  the 
love  of  vengeance  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  the 
rulers  of  any  country  bring  forward  a  prosecu- 
tion  from  motives  of  filial  piety,  for  libels  npon 
'  The  Nottfaem  Star  wu  a  paper  poblisfaed  Id 
Belfast,  which  was  broken  down  and  deitrojed  by 
the  govnnment  In  the  w^  here  referred  to. 


their  departed  ancestors?  Do  yon  read  thai 
Elizabeth  directed  any  of  those  state  proseca- 
tions  against  the  libels  which  the  diTines  ofliv 
time  had  vnitten  against  her  Catholic  sister ;  or 
against  the  other  libels  which  the  same  gentle- 
men had  written  gainst  her  Protestant  fotber? 
No,  gentlemen,  we  read  of  no  sach  thing ;  bat 
we  know  she  did  bring  forward  a  prosecut^oc 
from  motives  of  personal  resentmeot,  and  w« 
know  that  a  jury  was  found  time-serving  azA 
mean  enough  to  give  a  verdict  which  she  was 
ashamed  to  oarry  into  effect  1 

I  said  the  learned  eoonsd  diew  yoa  bade  ts 
the  times  that  have  heen  marked  by  these  miaer- 
able  confliotB.  I  see  you  turn  your  thoughts  to  the 
reign  of  the  second  James.  I  see  you  ton  yaw 
eyes  to  those  pages  of  governmental  abandnn- 
ment,  of  popular  degradation,  of  expiring  liberty, 
of  merciless  and  sanguinary  persecotioD  ;  to  thai 
miserable  period,  in  which  the  talleo  and  ^ifeet 
state  of  man  might  have  been  almost  an  argu- 
ment in  the  mouth  of  the  atheist  and  blasphemer 
against  the  existence  of  an  all-just  and  an  all- 
wise  First  Cause ;  if  the  glorious  era  of  the  Rev- 
olution that  followed  it  had  not  refuted  the  im- 
pious ioference,  by  showing  that  if  man  descend*, 
it  is  not  in  his  own  proper  motion that  it  is  viia 
labor  and  with  pain,  and  that  he  caa  c<»itinDe  to 
sink  only  until,  by  the  ibrcfl  and  pressure  tjie 
descent,  the  spring  of  his  immcHtal  faculties  ac- 
quires that  recnpeiatiTB  energy  and  eflbct  that 
harries  him  as  many  miles  aMt.  He  sinhs  b« 
to  rise  again.  It  is  at  that  period  that  the  sute 
seeks  for  shdter  in  the  destroction  oT  the  pes*; 
it  is  in  a  period  like  that  that  the  ^rantpRpans 
for  the  attack  upon  the  people,  by  deetroyiag  As 
liberty  of  the  press ;  by  taking  away  that  ahidd 
of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  behind  which  the  peofde 
are  invulnerable,  in  whose  pure  and  ptdiriied  con- 
vex, ere  the  liAed  blow  has  fallen,  he  behoUi 
bis  own  image,  and  is  turned  into  stone.'  It  is 
at  those  periods  that  the  honest  man  dares  not 
speak,  because  truth  is  too  dreadful  to  be  told; 
it  is  then  humanity  has  no  ears,  because  bomaa- 
ity  has  no  tongue.  It  is  then  the  prood  man 
scorns  to  speak,  but  like  a  physician  baffled  by 
the  wayward  excesses  of  a  dying  patient,  retires 
indignantly  from  the  bed  of  an  unhappy  wretdt, 
whose  ear  is  too  fastidious  to  bear  the  soond  of 
whotesome  advice,  whose  palate  is  too  debaodteJ 
to  bear  the  salutary  bitter  of  the  medicine  that 
might  redeem  him ;  and  therefore  karee  him  to 
the  felonious  piety  of  the  slaves  that  talk  to  htm 
of  life,  and  strip  him  before  he  is  cold. 

I  do  not  care,  gentlemen,  to  exhaost  too  mndt 
ofyour  attention  by  following  this  subject  thnngh 
the  last  eentuiy  with  much  mimiteness ;  hot  & 
facts  are  too  recent  in  your  minds  not  to  show 

*  See  ibe  speech  of  Moloch  is  UUiod's  Paraiiw 
Lost,  book  ii. : 

In  oar  proper  motkm  we  aseeod 

Up  to  oar  native  seat;  descent  and  fall 

To  US  are  adverse. 

*  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  shield  <d  Uinerva 
baviag  tlic  bead  of  Medusa  in  its  CSlrter,  whkii 
tamed  the  beltolder  into  atone. 
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yon  that  lh«  liber^  of  tbe  press  and  the  liberty 
of  tbe  people  unk  and  rise  together,  and  that 
tbe  litxHty  of  speaking  and  the  libertj  of  acting 
bare  shared  exactly  the  aame  filte.  You  most 
liaTs  observed  in  England  that  iheir  fate  has  been 
the  same  in  the  anccessive  vicissitadea  of  their 
late  depression ;  and  sorry  I  am  to  add  that  this 
otHinlry  has  exhibited  a  melancholy  proctf  of  their 
inseparable  destiny,  throagh  the  various  and  far- 
ther stages  of  deterioration  dovn  to  the  period 
of  their  final  extinction  ;  when  the  Conatitati<Hi 
has  given  pUoe  to  the  sword,  and  tbe  only  print- 
er in  Ireland  vrho  dares  to  speak  for  the  people 
is  now  in  tbe  dock. 

Gentlemen,  the  learned  oonnsel  has  made  the 
TiwpnndiRf  subject  of  this  prosecation  to 
small  a  part  of  his  statement,  and  has 
•wy  lb*  led  you  into  so  wide  a  ranire,  certainly 
ptMMlltin■•^  as  oecessary  to tha  object,  as  mappli- 
cable  to  the  solgeat  of  this  prowcu- 
tioD,  thai  I  trust  yon  vill  think  me  exeosable  in 
somewhat  following  his  example.  Glad  am  I  to 
find  that  I  have  ths«athority  of  the  same  example 
for  coming  at  lart  to  the  sabject  of  this  trial.  I ; 
agree  with  the  learned  ooimsel  that  the  chaige 
made  agaiost  the  Lord  Lientenaot  of  Ireland  is 
that  of  having  grossly  and  inhumanly  abased  tbe 
royal  prerogative  of  mercy,  of  which  tbe  King  is 
only  tbe  trustee  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.- 
The  facts  are  not  controverted.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  their  truth  or  falsehood  is  indifferent, 
and  they  are  shortly  these,  aa  they  appear  in  this 
publication. 

William  Orr  was  indicted  for  having  admlnis- 
■•mtiM  or  tered  the  oath  of  a  United  Irisbokan. 
tb  ractiivhicb  Every  man  rtow  knows  what  that 
wturDfHBr-  oath  IS ;  that  it  is  simply  an  engage- 
^  ment,  first,  to  promote  a  brotherhood 

of  aflection  among  men  of  all  religions  diaiiDc- 
tions  ;  tecmidly,  to  labor  for  the  attainment  of  a 
pariiamentary  reform ;  and,  thirdly,  an  obligation 
of  secrecy,  which  was  added  to  it  when  the  em- 
vention  law  made  it  oriminal  and  ponishable  to 
meet  hy  any  pablto  delegation  for  that  purpose. 
After  remaining  upward  of  a  year  in  jail,  Mr. 
Orr  was  broaght  to  his  trial ;  was  proseonted  by 
the  state  ;  was  sworn  against  by  a  common  in- 
ibrnier  by  the  name  of  Wheatley,  who  himself 
had  taken  the  obligation,  and  was  convicted 
nnder  the  Insurrection  Act,  which  makes  the 
administering  such  an  obligation  felony  of  death. 
Tbe  jury  recommended  Mr.  Orr  to  mercy.  The 
judge,  with  a  humanity  becoming  his  character, 
transmitted  the  recommendation  to  the  noble 
prosecutor  in  this  case  [the  Lord  Lieutenant]. 
Three  of  the  jurors  made  solemn  affidavit  in 
court  that  liqaor  bad  been  conveyed  into  their 
box ;  that  they  were  bmtally  threatened  by  some 
of  their  fellow-jurors  vith  capital  proseention  if 
they  did  not  find  the  prisoner  guilty;  and  that, 
Dnder  the  impression  of  those  Streats,  and  worn 
down  by  watclung  and  intoxiaati«i,  they  had 
given  a  verdict  of  gmlty  against  him,  tbongh  they 
believed  him,  in  their  conscience,  to  he  innocent. 
That  further  inqoiries  were  made,  whioh  ended 
in  a  discorery  of  Um  inlaBUBS  life  wid  character 


of  the  informer ;  that  a  respite  was  therefbra 
sent  once,  and  twice,  and  thrioe,  to  give  tioM,  as 
Mr.  Attorney  General  has  st^d,  for  his  Ezoel- 
leooy  to  consider  whether  merey  cOMUbe  emaad- 
ed  to  bim  or  not ;  and  that,  with  a  knowledge  of 
all  these  oircumstances,  his  Excellenoy  did  final- 
ly determine  that  mercy  «&ouU  not  be  eztanded 
to  him,  and  that  he  was  aeoordingly  ezeonted 
upon  that  verdiot. 

Of  this  publioatiui,  which  tbe  indictment 
charges  to  be  false  and  seditious,  ruiicnwdoM 
Mr.  Attorney  General  is  pleased  to  ^^''j^^'^ 
say  that  the  design  of  it  is  to  bring  o«mi,  nSaet 
tbe  courts  of  justice  into  contempt.  Sajv^MioM 
As  to  this  poiot  of  fact,  gentlemen,  "*** 
I  beg  to  set  you  right.  To  tbe  administration  of 
justice,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  judges,  this 
publication  has  not  even  an  allusion  in  any  part 
raentitmed  in  this  indictment.  It  relates  to  a  de* 
psrtment  of  justice  that  can  not  begin  nnb'l  the 
duty  of  tbe  judge  is  closed.  Sorry  should  I  be 
that,  with  respect  to  thia  unfortunate  man,  any 
censure  diould  be  flui^  on  those  judges  who 
presided  at  his  ^al,  wiUi  the  mildness  and  tem- 
per that  beoame  thMn,  upon  so  awful  an  ocoa- 
sion  as  the  trial  of  life  and  death.  Sure  am  I, 
that  if  they  had  been  charged  with  inhumanity 
or  injustice,  and  if  they  bad  condescended  at  all 
to  prosecute  tbe  reviler,  they  would  not  have 
come  forward  in  tbe  face  of  the  public  to  say, 
aa  has  been  said  this  day,  that  it  was  immaterial 
whether  the  charge  was  true  or  not.  Sure  I 
am,  their  first  object  would  have  been  to  show 
that  it  was  false ;  and  ready,  should  I  have  been 
an  eye-witness  of  the  fact,  to  have  discharged 
the  debt  of  ancient  friendship,  of  private  respect, 
and  of  public  duty,  and  upon  my  oath,  to  have 
repelled  tbe  falsehood  of  such  an  imputation. 
UpMi  this  subject,  gentlemen,  the  presence  of 
those  Tenerable  judges  restrains  what  I  might 
otiierwise  have  said,  nor  should  I  have  named 
them  at  all  if  I  bad  not  been  feroed  to  do  so, 
and  merely  to  undaoeire  yoo,  if-  you  have  been 
made  to  believe  their  characters  to  have  any 
community  of  cause  whatever  with  the  Loi^ 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  To  Aim  alone  it  is  con- 
fined, and  against  Aim  the  ohai^  is  it  wf  «neiaj 
made,  as  strongly,  I  suppose,  as  the  J^^JtSRSra- 
writer  could  find  words  to  express  it,  ""«■*■ 
"that  the  Ttceroy  of  Ireland  has  cruelly  abused 
the  prerogative  of  royal  mercy,  in  suffering  a 
man  imder  such  circumstances  to  perish  like  a 
common  malefactor."  For  this  Mr.  Attorney 
General  calls  for  your  conviction  as  a  false  ai^ 
scandalous  libel,  and  af^er  stating  himself  evair 
fact  that  I  have  repealed  to  you,  either  firom  hM 
statement  or  from  the  evidence,  be  tells  you  that 
yoo  ought  to  find  it  false,  though  he  almost  iu 
words  admits  that  it  is  not  false,  and  has  resist- 
ed the  admission  of  the  evidence  by  which  we 
offered  to  prove  every  word  of  it  to  be  true. 

And  here,  gentlemen,  give  me  leave  to  remind 
you  of  the  parties  before  you.   The  trav-  fuHt^  la 
erser*  is  a  printer,  who  fellows  that  pro-  '^■"^ 
*  Tbe  name  of  traverter  is  usually  given  to  the 
defendant  in  the  Irish  ooorts. 
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tmmm  tor  braid,  nd  irW  at  a  time  of  great 
pnblio  nuMry  and  tomr,  wkea  the  peo{de  an 
fBitraiiwd  1^  lavfirom  debatisg  andarat^  dele- 
gated tana;  wbea  the  few  eonilitiieatt  that  we 
hive  an  praveated  by  roree  from  ueetii^  in 
iheir  own  penoaa  to  del^erate  or  to  petition  ; 
wbea  enry  other  aewspaper  in  Iralaiid  is  pat 
down  by  foroe,  or  pore  based  by  the  admiBistration 
(though  here,  genilemen,  perhaps  I  ought  lo  beg 
yonr  pardon  fi^  suting  without  authority,  I  reo- 
i^eet,  when  we  attempted  to  ettmine  u  to  the 
nanber  of  newapg^ters  ia  tbe  pay  of  the  Casde, 
^t  the  evidence  was  (riijeetsd  to),  at  a  waaon 
like  this,  Mr.  Finnmty  has  had  the  courage,  per- 
impt  the  folly,  to  print  tbe  paUication  in  qne»- 
tfeo,  from  no  atotive  ander  besven  of  nahoe  or 
Tengeaaee,  but  in  the  mere  do^  wbioh  he  owea 
to  Us  fiunily  and  to  tbe  pahlio.  His  praaenrta- 
it  tbe  King's  miilster  in  Irdaad.  Ia  that  ohar. 
thnodMoTA*  aoler  does  tbe  kmed  gentlainan 
}S*JI;lSt^*  to  say  that  hia  eoodaot  it 
^•^""^  not  a  fair  stdgeot  of  paUie  obserr- 
ation  ?  Where  does  be  find  hia  authority  for 
that  ia  die  law  or  piaoUoe  itf  tbe  siseer  ooantry? 
Have  the  virttwa,  or  tbe  exalted  station,  or  the 
general  love  of  his  people  preserved  tbe  snored 
person  evea  of  the  royal  mastor  of  the  proseoa< 
tor  from  the  asperity  and  the  intemperanoe  of 
public  censure,  anfonoded  as  it  ever  nuist  be, 
witb  any  personal  respect  to  fais  Majesty,  jns- 
tios,  or  truth?  Have  the  gigantio  abilities  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  have  the  more  gigantic  talents  of  his 
peat  antagonist,  Mr.  Fox,  protected  either  of 
tbea  from  tbe  insolent  familiarity,  and,  for  aught 
I  kaov,  iigiistiee  with  which  writera  have 
treated  them?  What  latltode  of  inveetive  hat 
Beitawof  the  King's  miaister  esemied  iqwa  tbe 
Si^SlLS'*'"  mlijeotarthe  present  war?  bdwre 
■■v*^  aaepiibetofoontamelyorofrqproaeh, 
that  batred  or  tbat  ianey  oonld  soggest,  that  are 
not  publicly  laviabed  opoo  him  7  Do  you  not 
find  tbe  words,  "fldvooate  trf'dnqMrtism — robber 
of  tbe  publio  trearare — murderer  of  the  Kite's 
sabjeots — debauoher  of  the  pabUe  morality— 
degrader  of  tbe  Constitution — taniisber  of  the 
British  empire,"  by  frequency  of  use  lose  all 
meaning  whatsoever,  and  dwindling  into  terms, 
not  of  any  peculiar  reproach,  bat  of  ordinary 
appellation  7  Aod  why,  geotliemen,  is  this  per- 
mitted in  tbat  country?  I  will  tell  you  why. 
ItMMii  nil-  ^^o*****  tbat  country  they  are  yet 
ikMcpM.  wise  eooagh  to  see  that  the  measures 
*  '  of  the  state  are  the  proper  subjects  for 
die  freedom  of  the  press ;  that  Uie  principles  re- 
ktug  to  ptraonai  slander  do  not  i^y  to  nilera 
«r  to  ministen ;  that  to  publish  an  attaok  npon 
«  pidiUc  mimster,  without  any  regard  to  truth, 
but  merely  beoanse  of  its  tendency  to  a  breach 
of  tbe  peace,  would  be  ridiculous  in  the  ezUwne. 
What  breach  of  the  peace,  geatlenun,  I  pray 
you,  is  it  in  sock  a  case  7  Is  it  tbe  tendeaoy  of 
aooh  pablicatione  to  provoke  Mr.  FItt,  or  Mr. 
Dundas,  to  break  the  bead  of  tbe  writer,  if  they 
sboohl  happen  to  meet  him  7  No,  gentlemen. 
In  that  country  this  freedom  is  exercised,  be> 
oanse  the  p^ple  feel  it  t«  be  tbeir  right,  and  it 


ia  wisely  saAred  to  pans  \if  tha  alale,  Enai  a 
coMoiouneat  that  it  waaU  bn  vain  to  oppos*  it; 
a  eoatoioaBneas  aeoRrmed  by  the  aTtnt  cSt  anry 
incaatieas  experimert.  It  it  aoSered  to  |Mit 
from  a  eoanction  that,  m  a  ooort  at  jaatiee  at 
least,  the  bulwarks  of  the  ConstiiDtian  will  mac 
be  surrendered  to  the  states  and  that  the  iaiea^ 
ed  victim,  whether  eiothed  in  the  Irambla  goise 
of  honest  indnatry,  or  decked  in  the  bonra  of 
genius,  and  virtue,  and  {riiileao(Ay ;  wWber  a 
Hardy  or  a  Tooke  will  find  certain  proteciioo 
in  the  hones^  and  B|Rrit  of  an  Ei^lidi  jarj. 

Bot,  gentlemea,  I  suppose  Mr.  Attoro^  will 
scarcely  wish  to  cany  bis  doctrine 
altogetber  so  far.  Indeed,  I 
ber,  he  deolared  himself  a  moat  zeaU  »  dai^L^ 
oat  advocate  for  the  Uberty  of  the 
pwat.  I  may,  thavefbre^  evea  neeording  to  Ima, 
pnouM  ta  m^  seme  obtervBtiona  on  tka  e(m> 
doot  of  the  flxiatiag  government.  I  ahoald  wiifc 
to  know  how  far  he  wppaaes  it  to  axtwid.  bit 
to  the  oomposition  of  lampoons  and  nmdrigml^ 
U>  be  tang  down  tke  graMs  n^sod  bdlnd- 
raongers,  to  kitohen  msods  and  feotaea  f  I  wiO 
not  suppose  that  he  meant  to  oonflna  tc  to  these 
eboUitions  of  Billingsgate,  to  tboee  eatanda  of 
ribaldry  aad  sonrrUity  Utat  are  daily  spoati^ 
upon  the  miseries  of  our  wretched  felloiw-ea&r- 
ers,  and  tbe  unavailing  eSorts  of  these  who  bave 
vainly  labored  in  tbeir  eaose.'  I  will  not  si^ 
pose  Aat  be  ooufinee  it  to  tbe  poetie  lioense  cf 
a  birth-day  ode.  Tbe  laureate  would  not  use 
such  language  1  in  which  case  I  do  entirely 
agree  witb  him,  that  the  truth  or  tbe  falaebood  b 
as  perfectly  immaterial  to  tbe  law  aa  it  is  to  the 
laureate,  as  perCseth^  anreatrained  by  tbn  law  of 
tkb  land  as  it  is  any  kw  of  deeeney,  or  limma, 
or  modes^,  or  deoonim.  Bat  aa  to  Uie  priv^ 
il^  of  oeotora  or  Uamn,  I  am  tony  that  the 
lenned  gentleman  bat  not  fitvorad  yoa  with  Ua 
notioaoftbe  liberty  of  tbe  press.  Sof^Mse  an  Irish 
viceroy  aota  "a  vary  little  abanrdly."  May  tha 
press  veatma  to  be  "reqteotfuUy  conieal  opoa 
tbatabaordil7?"  The  learned  oowieel  does  not, 
at  least  in  terms,  give  a  negative  to  that.  Bat 
let  me  treat  you  honestly,  and  go  farmer,  to  a 
more  maturiu  point.  Suppose  an  Irish  viceroy 
does  an  act  that  brings  scandal  upon  bis  OMster ; 
that  fills  tbe  mind  of  a  rsasooable  nan  with  dm 
fear  of  approaehiag  despotism;  tbat  leaves  no 
hope  to  the  people  of  preserving  themselvas  aad 
tbeir  children  from  chains,  but  in  oommoa  con- 
federacy for  common  safety..  What  is  an  bonatt 
man  in  that  oaaa  to  do?  I  am  torn  the  right 
honorable  advocate  for  the  liberty  of  tha  prea 
has  not  told  yoa  bis  opinion,  at  least  in  ai^  a^^ 
press  words.  I  will,  thereTMe,  vantora  to  give 
you  my  humbler  Uioaghts  upon  the  subject. 

I  think  an  honest  man  ought  to  tell  the  pae|4a 
frankly  and  boldly  of  their  peril,  and,  I  mi  if 
must  say,  I  can  imagine  no  villainy 
greater  than  tbat  of  bis  holding  a  iraitoroaa  si< 
lenoe  at  anch  a  Crisis,  except  the  villainy  atd 


*  Mr.  Coma  heia  rafiua  to  tfaa  sbnae  pomad  oat 
by  the  government  pepms  fai  Xreload  agaisst  At 

friends  ^  rafiwrn. 
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bueness  of  proMoating  him,  or  of  finding  him 
guilty  for  mob  an  konBtt  diMfaafge  of  his  pob- 
lio  datf.  And  1  foimd  myulf  on  tha  known 
priooiple  of  tb*  ReToloUoo  of  Englnnd,  namely, 
that  the  Crown  itaelf  may  ba  abdicated  by  otr- 
tam  aboMs  of  the  tnut  repoaed,  and  that  there 
an  pomUe  ezcesaas  of  crUtnuy  poww,  whioh 
h  is  not  only  the  rigbl,  bat  the  booaden  daty  of 
•▼ery  honest  man  to  resiM  at  the  risk  of  bis  for- 
tune and  his  life.  Now,  gentkmen,  if  this  rea- 
soning be  admitted,  and  it  can  not  be  denied,  if 
there  be  any  possible  event  io  whioh  the  people 
are  obliged  to  look  only  to  themselTea,  and  are 
justified  in  doing  so,  oaa  yon  be  so  absurd  as  to 
say  that  it  is  faiwfol  to  the  people  to  act  npnn  it 
when  it  nnfortonately  does  arrive ;  but  that  it  is 
erininal  in  any  man  to  telt  them  that  the  miser- 
able event  has  aolnally  arrived,  or  is  imminently 
i^proachii^?  Far  am  I,  gentlemen,  from  insin- 
aatiag  that  (eortreme  as  it  is)  o«r  miseiy  baa  been 
nwrarad  into  any  deploraUa  erisia  of  this  kind, 
from  wineh  I  pray  that  tha  Ahn^h^  Ood  ro^ 
forever  praserv*  na.  Bat  I  azn  potting  ray  prin- 
ciple upon  the  strongest  gnmad,  and  most  hvor- 
able  to  my  opponeats ;  bamely,  that  it  Bvrer  can 
be  orimiDal  to  say  any  thing  of  the  government 
but  what  is  false ;  and  I  put  this  in  the  extreme, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  to  yoa  a  fortior\  that 
the  pririlege  of  speaking  troth  to  the  people, 
whioh  holds  in  the  last  extremity,  must  also  ob- 
tain in  every  stage  of  inferior  importanee ;  and 
that  however  n  court  may  have  deoided  before 
the  late  aet  [rhe  Libel  Act  of  Mr.  Fox]  that  the 
truib  was  immaterial  in  owe  of  libet,  that  einee 
that  aot  no  hoooat  jury  oaa  be  governed  hj  sneh 
a  principle. 

Be  pleased  now,  gendemen,  to  omsider  die 
Tiw  inornw   groondt  upon  wUoh  this  pablieatlon 
^  oalted  a  libel,  and  eriminal.  Mr. 
Attorney  teRs  yon  it  tenda  to  oxcile 
sedition  and  insnrreetiMt.    Let  me 
^  again  remind  yoa  that  the  tmtb  of 

this  charge  is  not  denied  by  the  noble  prosecutor. 
What  is  it,  then,  that  teads  to  exoiM  sedition  and 
iniorrection  ?  "  The  act  that  is  ohaigad  upon 
the  proseentor,  and  is  not  attempted  to  be  de- 
nied." And,  gracioos  God  I  gentlemen  of  the 
jnry,  is  the  publio  statement  ^  the  King's  rep- 
resentative this?  '^I  have  done  a  deed  that 
most  fill  the  mind  of  every  feeling  or  thinking 
man  with  horror  and  indignation,  that  must  alien- 
ate every  man  that  knows  it,  from  the  King's 
govemmat,  and  endanger  the  separatiira  of  this 
distracted  empire;  thetravwser  hashadthe  gaiH 
of  publishing  this  Gut,  whieh  I  myaelf  aoknowl- 
«(^  and  I  pray  yoa  to  And  him  gnijty."  Is 
this  the  ease  whioh  the  Loid  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land brings  fitrwaidf  la  this  the  prinoiple  for 
whwh  be  vratnrM,  at  a  dreadful  erisn  bhe  the 
present,  to  contend  in  a  eoort  of  justice  ?  Is  this 
the  fHOtnre  which  be  wishes  to  bold  oat  him- 
self, to  the  justice  and  hnmanity  of  his  own  ooun* 
tiymen  7  Is  this  the  history  which  be  wishes  to 
be  read  by  the  yoat  Irishman  of  tha  sontb  and 
of  the  north,  by  tbe  siaHr  nation,  and  the  com* 
men  enemy. 


With  the  pwrfbnndeal  reipaat,  permit  me  hun- 
bly  to  defottd  his  Exoellmcr,  even  ^ 
against  his  own  tqiinioa.  The  goilt  ^  w 
of  this  pabUratioo,  ha  fa  pleased  to 
thmk,  eonsists  in  this,  that  it  tends  to  insurreo* 
tion.  Upon  what  can  soeh  a  fear  be  supported  ? 
After  the  multitudes  which  have  perished  in  this 
unhappy  nation  witbio  the  last  three  yearn,  and 
v^ich  has  been  borne  with  a  patienoe  unparallel- 
ed in  the  story  of  nations,  oao  any  man  sappose 
that  tbe  late  of  a  single  individual  could  leaid  to 
resistaafle  or  insurrection  7  Bat  sappose  that  it 
might,  what  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  an  bon. 
eat  man  7  Sbrold  it  not  be  to  apprise  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  eomtry  of  tbe  ai^roaobing  dan- 
ger 7  Should  It  not  be  to  lay  to  the  viceroy, 
"  YoQ  will  drive  the  people  to  madness  if  yoa 
penevera  in  snob  Uoody  counsels;  yoa  will  al- 
ieaate  the  Irish  nation;  you  will  distnet  the 
common  Ibree;  sikI  yoa  will  inritA  the  eemraon 
enemy."  ShonM  not  an  honest  man  any  to  the 
people,  "  tha  anarnre  of  year  affliction  isgreat, 
hot  yon  need  not  resort  for  remedy  to  any  des> 
perate  expedients.  If  the  King's  minister  is  de> 
feotive  in  bamanhy  or  wisdom,  his  royal  master 
and  your  beloved  sovereign  is  abounding  in  both-" 
At  such  a  moment,  can  yon  be  so  senseless  as 
not  to  feel  that  any  one  of  yon  oagbt  to  hold  soch 
language,  sr  is  it  possible  yon  could  be  so  infat- 
uated ss  to  pnnish  the  man  who  was  honest 
enough  to  hold  it?  Or  is  it  possible  that  yoa 
could  bring  yourselves  to  say  to  your  country, 
that  at  sach  a  season  the  press  onght  to  sleep 
npoQ  its  post,  or  to  act  like  tbe  perfidious  walob- 
man  on  hia  roand  that  sees  the  viUain  wrsnohing 
tbe  door,  or  tbe  flames  bursting  from  the  wiiw. 
dowB,  while  the  inhnUtnat  is  wrapped  in  alcepi 
and  cries  oat,  "  Past  ive  o'dodt;  the  morning 
is  fair,  and  all  well !" 

On  this  part  of  the  case  I  riiall  ody  pnt  one 
qaestioo  to  you.  I  do  not  alfeet  to  -vf^  k 
say  that  it  is  similar  m  all  its  pmnts;  S3"i^*il* 
I  do  not  affect  to  compare  the  bam- 
ble  fortunes  of  On*  with  tbe  sainted  VmI^ bj^ 
names  of  Rassell  or  of  Sydney;  still  "'^ 
less  am  I  willing  to  find  any  likeness  between  tbe 
present  period  and  the  year  1683.  But  I  will 
pat  a  question  to  yoa  completely  parallel  in  prin- 
oiphi.  When  that  unhappy  and  misguided  Mon- 
arch had  shed  the  sacred  blood  which  their  no- 
ble bearta  bad  matured  into  a  fit  cement  of 
revcdntion,  if  nay  boneat  Englishman  had  been 
bruagfat  to  trial  for  daring  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  his  abborvenee  of  such  a  deed,  what  wooU 
yon  have  thooght  of  the  English  juiy  that  oonld 
bave  said,  "We  knew  in  oar  hearts  that  what 
he  said  was  true  and  honest;  bat  we  will  say, 
upon  oar  oaths,  that  it  was  false  and  criminal ; 
and  we  will,  by  that  base  sobserviency,  add  an* 
other  item  to  the  oatalogne  of  publio  wrongs,  and 
another  argument  for  ^  ■eeessi^of  no  a^ppeal 
to  Heaven  for  redress. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  perfeotly  aware  that  what  1 
say  may  be  easily  misconstraed ;  bat  if  you  listen 
to  me  with  tbe  same  fairness  that  I  address  you, 
I  mm  not  be  misoaderstood-    When  1  show  yoa 
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the  full  extent  of  yaar  political  rights  and  reme- 
n**i*Mae  diesj  when  I  soswer  tbom  slander- 
aS!iiteihr  *"  British  liberty  who  degrade  the 
^ptjiMMBi^  McMiarch-into  a  despot,  who  degrade 
nptahtUM^  the  Bieadrastness  of  law  into  the  way- 
wardness  of  will ;  when  I  show  you 
the  inealimable  stores  of  political  wealth  so  dear- 
ly acquired  by  our  ancestors,  and  so  solemnly  be- 
queathed ;  and  when  I  show  yoo  how  muoh  of 
tiiat  precions  inheritaooe  baa  yet  survived  all  the 
|trodigal>iy  of  their  posterity,  I  am  far  from  say- 
ing that  1  atand  id  need  dT  it  all  upon  the  present 
ooeasiwi.  Nc^  gentlemec,  far,  indeed,  am  I  from 
such  a  sentiment.  No  man  more  dteplj  than 
myself  deplores  the  present  melanahcdj  state 
oar  Dubappy  ooantry.  Neither  does  any  man 
more  fervently  wiah  for  the  retarn  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  through  the  natural  channels  of  mer- 
cy and  of  justice.  I  have  seen  too  much  of  force 
and  of  violence,  to  hope  much  good  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  them  on  one  side,  or  retaliation  from 
another.  I  have  seen  too  mach  of  late  ofpoliti- 
cal  rebuilding,  not  to  have  observed  tiiat  to  de- 
molish is  not  the  shortest  way  to  repair.  It  is 
with  pain  and  angaish  that  I  should  search  for 
the  miserable  right  of  breaking  ancient  ties,  or 
going  in  quest  of  new  relations  or  untried  ad- 
ventures. No,  gentlemen,  the  case  of  my  client 
rests  not  npon  tfaeaa  sad  privileges  of  despair. 
X  trust  that  as  to  the  lact,  namely,  the  iateDlioo 
oC  exoiling  insorrection,  you  must  see  it  oan  not 
be  foond  in  this  pablioation ;  that  it  is  the  mere 
idle,  aasDpported  impatktion  of  malice,  or  p«nio, 
M-  ralsehood.  And  that  as  to  the  law,  so  for  has 
he  been  from  transgresnng  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
stitnlion,  that  whole  regions  He  between  him  and 
those  limits  which  he  has  not  trod ;  fwd  whieb 
I  pray  to  Heaven  it  maj  never  be  neoessary  for 
anj  of  us  to  tread. 

Oentlemen,  Mr.  Attorney  General  has  been 

xxuianionoT  P'®**®^  ^  "^P®"  anothcr  battery  npwi 
Oji^^^tiui  this  publication,  which  I  do  trust  I 
■olvot  Ud  Till-  shall  silence,  unless  1  flatter  myself 
too  much  in  supposing  that  hitherto 
my  resistance  has  not  been  utterly  uosaccessful. 
He  abuses  it  for  the  fool  and  insolent  familiarity 
of  its  address.  I  do  clearly  understand  bis  idea ; 
be  otmsiders  tbe  freedom  of  the  press  to  be  the 
Beeose  dT  ofiering  that  paltry  adidation  which  no 
man  ought  to  stoc^  to  titter  or  to  bearj  be  sop- 
poses  tbe  freedom  of  the  press  ought  to  be  like 
tbe  freedom  of  a  King's  jester,  vho,  instead  of 
reproving  tbe  jaults  of  which  majesty  ought  to 
be  ashamed,  is  base  and  cunning  eniragb,  under 
the  mask  of  servile  and  adulatory  censure,  te 
stroke  down  and  pamper  those  vices  ctf  which  it 
is  fooli^  enough  to  be  vain.  He  would  not 
have  tbe  press  presume  to  tell  the  Viceroy  that 
tbe  prerogative  of  mercy  is  a  trust  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  subject,  and  not  a  gaudy  feather  stuck 
in  the  diadem  to  shake  in  the  wind,  and  by  the 
waving  of  the  gaudy  plumage  to  amuse  the  van- 
ity of  the  wearer.  He  would  not  have  it  say  to 
him  that  the  discretion  of  the  Crown,  as  to  mer- 
cy, is  like  tbe  discretion  of  a  coort  of  jostloe  as  to 
im,  and  that  in  tbe  one  omb  u  wall  m  the  other, 


wherever  tbe  propriety  o(  the  exercise  of  it  ap- 
pears, it  is  equally  a  matter  of  right.  He  would 
have  the  press  all  fierceness  to  tbe  people,  acid 
all  sycophancy  to  power ;  he  would  have  it  c» 
sider  tbe  mad  and  phrenetic  depopul&tioDs  of  ao- 
thoriry  like  tbe  awful  and  inscratable  di^KBsS' 
tions  of  Providence,  and  say  to  tbe  anfeeli^  aad 
despotic  spoiler,  in  the  blasphemed  and  ia£.nh«^ 
language  of  religious  resignation,  "  th«  Lord  bale 
given,  and  tbe  Lord  hath  taken  awsf,  blesied  he 
the  name  of  tbe  Lord  I" 

But  let  me  ooBdease  tbe  generality  cf  the 
learned  geotlenun's  inreetive  into  qaes-  Tb*F-«- 
Uoos  that  yoQ  can  conceive.    Does  b« 
mean  Uiat  the  air  of  this  poblk»tion  is 
rustic  and  anconrtly  9    Does  be  mean  that  wbw 
Marous  presumed  to  asoend  tbe  steps  oT  tbe  cm- 
tle,  and  to  address  tbe  Ticeroy,  he  did  not  tara 
out  bis  toes  as  be  ought  to  have  done  ?  Bai, 
gentlemen,  you  are  not  a  jury  of  daDcing-onc- 
ters.    Or  does  tbe  learned  gentkman  na«an  that 
tbe  language  is  coarse  and  vu^ar  ?    If  tbk  be 
his  complaint,  my  client  has  but  a  poor  advocate- 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  mighty  gimmmanaa.  at 
a  formidable  critic ;  but  I  Would  beg  leave  la 
suggest  to  yoD  in  serious  humility,  th*I  a  fbxx 
PKKSS  can  be  sapporred  only  by  tbe  ardor  of  ma 
who  feel  tbo  prompting  sting  of  real  or  sopposei 
capacity ;  wbo  writQ  from  tfais  entbnsiasai  oif  vir. 
toe  or  the  ambiUoa  of  praise,  and  over  whoa, 
if  you  exercise  tbe  rigor  e[  giaminatieaJ  ■ 
ship,  you  -will  inspire  them  with  as 
t^inioo  of  year  integri^  as  your  wbdoB,  aid 
inevitably  drive  them  from  ^ir  post ;  and  if 
you  do,  rely*  npon  it,  you  will  reduce  the  spirit 
of  publication,  aud  with  it  tbe  press  of  this  eon- 
try,  to  what  it  for  a  long  interval  has  been,  the 
register  of  Urths,  and  fairs,-and  funerals,  and  ike 
general  abuse  of  the  people  and  their  frieads. 

But,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  bring  this  chofge 
of  insolence  and  vulgarity  to  the  test,  ^^^^ 
let  me  ask  you  whether  yoo  know  of  Mmvukaa 
any  language  which  could  have  ade- 
quately described  the  idea  of  mercy  denied  when 
it  ought  to  have  been  granted,  or  of  aoy  phrase 
vigorous  enough  to  convey  the  indigsuion  whieh 
an  honest  man  would  have  felt  apoa  stioh  a  sab- 
jeot  ?  Let  me  of  yoa  for  a  moment  to  mp- 
pose  that  any  one  of  yea  had  been  the  writeraf 
this  very  sevpre  expostalatioa  with  the  Vuerav, 
and  that  yoa  had  been  the  witness  of  the  whole 
progress  ii  this  never-to-be-foi^oCteo  cataatnpbs- 
Let  me  aappim  that  yoa  bad  known  the  cfaoige 
npon  which  Mr.  Orr  was  apprebeaded,  the  ehuge 
of  abjuring  that  bigotry  whioh  had  toen  aod  d^ 
graced  bis  ooantry ;  of  ple^ping  himself  to  reslors 
the  people  of  hb  ooantry  to  their  place  b  the 
Constitution ;  and  of  biatbag  himself  never  to  ba 
the  betrayer  of  his  feUow-Iaiborers  in  that  enter- 
prise— that  yon  bad  seen  him  upon  that  charge 
removed  from  bis  industry,  and  ooefined  in  a  jul 
— that  throogfa  the  slow  and  lingering  progress 
of  twelve  tedious  months  yon  bad  seen  bim  coo- 
fined  in  a  dungeon,  shut  oat  from  the 
use  of  air  and  his  own  limbe — that  day  afte- 
day  you  had  marked  the  unhappy  captive,  ebefc- 
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ed  by  no  Bonnd  bot  the  ories  of  his  family,  or  the 
clanking  of  his  chains ;  that  joa  had  seen  him  at 
last  brought  to  his  trial — that  jaa  had  seen  the 
vile  and  perjored  informer  depoeing  against  bis 
life — thalyou  had  seen  the  dmnken,  and  wom- 
oat,  and  terrified  jnry  give  in  a  verdict  of  death 
— that  yon  had  seen  the  same  jnry,  when  their 
retamiDg  sobriety  had  brought  back  their  con- 
Boienoes,  prostrate  themselves  before  the  haman- 
ity  of  the  bench,  and  pray  that  the  meroy  of  the 
Crown  might  save  their  characters  fnmi  the  re- 
proach of  an  iovohintary  crime,  their  conscienoes 
from  the  torture  of  eternal  self-condemnation, 
and  their  souls  from -the  indeUtle  stun  of  inno- 
(wnt  Mood. 

Let  me  sapposs  that  yon  had  seen  tha  rBSfHte 
given,  and  that  oootrite  and  honest  reoommenda- 

tion  transmtUed  to  that  seat  where  meroy  was 
presumed  to  dwell — that  new  and  before  nn> 
beard  of  crioMa  are  ducovered  against  the  in- 
forraer — that  the  royal  mercy  seems  to  relent, 
and  that  a  new  respite  is  sent  to  the  prisoner — 
that  time  is  taken,  as  the  learned  ooansel  for  the 
Crowa  has  exprMsed  it,  to  see  whether  mercy 
etttid  be  extended  or  not ! — that  after  that  period 
of  lingering  d^iberation  passed,  a  third  Fespite 
is  transmitted — that  the  nnbappy  captive  himself 
feels  the  eheering  hope  of  being  restored  to  a 
family  that  he  bad  adored,  to  a  oharaoter  that 
he  bad  never  stained,  and  to  a  oouDtiy  that  he 
had  ever  loved — that  you  had  seen  his  wife  and 
ebildrm  upon  their  knees,  giving  those  tears  to 
gratitode  which  their  locked  and  frozen  hearts 
«odld  not  give  to  anguish  and  despair,  and  im- 
ploring the  blessings  of  eternal  PnnrideDoe  upon 
his  bead,  who  bad  graomuly  spared  the  fktber, 
and  restored  faim  to  his  children— 4hat  yon  bad 
Been  the  oHvb  branch  sent  into  his  little  ark,  but 
no  ngn  that  the  waters  had  snbaided. 

"AUa! 

Hor  wife,  nor  children  more  ibKll  be  behold, 

Nor  fHcBds,  nor  sacred  home  !"* 
No  seraph  mercy  unbars  his  dongeon,  and  leads 
him  forth  to  light  and  life,  bat  the  minister  of 
death  horries  him  to  the  scene  of  suffering  and 
of  shame,  where,  unmoved  by  the  hostile  array 
of  artillery  and  armed  men,  collected  together 
to  secure,  or  to  insult,  or  to  disturb  him,  he  dies 
with  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  ionooenoe,  and 
utters  his  last  breath  in  a  prayer  for  the  liberty 
of  his  country  I  Let  me  now  ask  yoa,  if  any  of 
yon  had  addressed  the  pnbltc  ear  upon  so  foal 
and  monstrotis  a  subject,  in  what  language  would 
yon  have  oonreyed  tha  feriings  of  horror  and 
udignaUon?  WoaM  yoa  have  stooped  to  the 
meanness  of  qualified  complaint  ?  would  yoo 
have  been  mean  enough  ?  but  I  entreat  your 
fivgiveness,  I  do  not  think  meanly  of  you.  Had 
I  thought  so  meanly  of  yon,  1  ooold  not  sufler 
my  mind  to  commnne  with  you  as  it  has  done. 
Had  I  thon^t  you  that  base  and  rile  instrument, 
attuned  by  hope  and  by  fear,  into  discord  and 
falwbood,  from  whose  vulgar  string  no  groan  of 


( See  Thomson's  description,  in  bis  Wintv-  of  a 
nsn  perishing  in  a  snow-atorm. 


snflbring  could  vibrate,  no  voice  of  integrity  or 
honor  could  speak  —  let  me  honestly  teiT  you,  1 
should  have  scorned  to  fling  my  hand  across  it ; 
I  should  have  left  it  to  a  filter  minstrel.  Ifl  do 
not,  therefore,  groealy  err  in  my  opinion  of  yoo, 
I  could  .use  no  language  npon  saoh  a  subject  as 
this  that  must  not  lag  behind  the  rapidity  of  yoor 
feelings,  and  that  would  not  disgrace  those  feel- 
ings if  it  attempted  to  describe,  them. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  imconscious  that  the 
learned  ooansel  for  the  Crown  seem-  Tb«  w»  b 
ed  to  address  you  with  a  confidence  Si^^  i^i^ 
of  a  very  different  kind ;  he  seemed 
to  expect  a  kind  and  respectful  sym-  u«ud. 
palhy  from  yoa  with  the  feelioga  of  the  castle, 
and  the  grieft  of  chided  authority.  Perhaps, 
gentlemra,  he  may  know  yoa  better  than  I  do. 
If  he  does,  he  has  spoken  to  you  as  be  ought. 
He  has  been  right  in  telling  yoo  that  if  the  rep. 
robation  of  this  writer  is  wea!k,  it  is  because  his 
genius  could  not  make  it  stronger ;  he  has  been 
right  in  telling  you  that  his  language  has  not  been 
braided  and  fostooned  as  elegantly  as  it  mightj 
that  he  has  not  pinched  Uie  miserable  plaita 
of  his  phraseology,  nor  placed  his  patches  and 
feathers  with  that  correctness  of  millinery  which 
became  so  exalted  a  person,  If  you  agree  with 
him,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  yon  think  that  the 
man  wbo  ventures  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life, 
to  rescue  from  the  deep,  "  the  drowned  honor  of 
bis  country,"'  mast  not  {H'esQme  upon  the  guilty 
familiarity  of  plucking  it  op  by  the  locks,  I  have 
no  more  to  say.  Do  a  courteous  thing.  Upright 
and  honest  jurors,  find  a  civil  and  obliging  ver- 
dict against  the  printer  I  And  when  you  have 
done  so,  march  thnngh  the  ranks  of  yonr  fellow- 
citizens  to  yonr  own  homes,  and  btar  their  lookt 
a*  yt  pau  along.  Retire  to  the  boscm  of  your 
families  and  your  children,  and  when  you  ara 
presiding  ovtr  the  morality  of  the  parental  board, 
tell  those  infants,  who  are  to  be  the  future  men 
of  Ireland,  the  history  of  this  day.  Form  their 
young  minds  by  your  precepts,  and  confirm  those 
precepts  by  yonr  own  example ;  teach  them  how 
discreetly  allegiance  may  be  perjured  on  the  ta- 
ble, or  loyalty  be  forsworn  in  the  jury  box.  And 
when  yoa  have  done  so,  tell  them  the  story  of 
Orr.  Tell  them  of  his  captivity,  of  his  children, 
of  his  hopes,  of  his  disappointments,  of  his  cour- 
age, and  of  his  death ;  and  when  you  find  yoor 
little  hearers  hanging  upon  your  lips,  when  yoa 
see  their  eyes  overflow  with  qnupathy  and  sor- 
row, and  their  young  hearts  bursting  with  the 
pangs  of  anticipated  orphanage,  tell  them  that 
Tor  had  the  boldtuu  and  the  injuttiee  to  iligma- 
tize  the  man  vho  had  dared  to  publiah  the  trant~ 
action  ! 

Gentlemen,  I  believo  I  told  you  before  that  the 
conduct  of  the  viceroy  was  a  small  tiw  otj«:t  of 
part,  indeed,  of  the  subject  of  this  tri-  ^^^^^'^ 
ol.    If  the  vindication  of  his  mere  Tond  uw  risA- 
personal  character  bad  been,  as  it 
ought  to  have  been,  the  sole  olyeot 


^  "  And  plnck  up  drowned  honor  by  the  locks." 
Bkaktpeim^e  lU  Part  of  Heitry  IV..  Act  I-,  8c  4. 
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of  this  proseoution,  I  ■hocrid  Wve  felt  the  raoM 
TMpeciful  regret  at  seeing  •  person  of  bw  high 
oonsiclentioa  oome  fwinuil  in  •  court  of  pablie 
joalice  in  one  mmI  the  Mme  breath  to  edmit  the 
tnitb,  wid  to  denund  the  paniehaeot  of  a  pubU- 
oetion  like  the  present ;  to  preTent  the  ohaoce  he 
might  hare  had  of  moh  u  aeeoMtioa  being  di*- 
belMved,  and  bj  a  praeeeatkM  like  this,  to  give 
to  the  pusing  etrietnre  of  a  sempaper,  that  life, 
and  bod/,  aad  aotioi^  asd  reditjr,  thai  ftmrn  it 
to  all  naakind,  and  makee  the  neord  of  it  indal- 
iUe.  Evea  as  it  it,  I  do  own  I  feal  die  aunost 
ooaoera  that  his  oanw  sboald  bava  bean  eoOed 
bjr  being  mixed  in  a  qneatioa  of  whitA  it  is  the 
men  pretext  aad  acape-goat.  Mr.  Attontej' 
waa  too  wise  to  state  to  joa  the  real  qaestion,or 
tbe  object  whieh  be  vislied  to  be  answered  \tj 
joor  verdiet  Do  70a  remember  that  be  waa 
pleased  to  mj  that  this  pnUicatiOB  was  a  base 
and  fool  raurepresentation  of  tbe  rirtue  and  wt»> 
dom  of  the  government,  and  a  false  aad  audaeioos 
statement  to  tbe  world,  that  the  Kill's  govern- 
ment in  Ireland  was  base  eooogh  to  pay  inform- 
ers for  taking  awsjr  the  lives  of  the  people? 
When  I  heard  this  statement  to-day,  I  doabied 
whether  yoti  were  aware  of  its  teaden<nr  or  not. 
It  is  now  necessary  that  I  ■hooU  ex|Haiii  it  to 
you  more  at  large. 

Ton  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  great  conflict 
Til  riMir  If  prerogatiTO  and  privilege 

flNimmmMt-  wUdi  halh  oonvulsed  the  country  for 
MdUNptorto.  ^  attetn  yean.  When  I  say 
prinl^,  yea  can  not  suppose  timt  I  mean  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  I  mean  the 
privileges  of  the  pei^le.  Yoo  are  no  strangers 
to  the  various  modes  by  wUob  tbe  people  labor- 
ed to  approach  their  object.  Delegations,  con- 
ventioos,  remonstrances,  resolutions,  petitions  to 
the  Parliament,  petitions  to  tbe  Throne.  It 
might  not  be  decorous  in  this  place  to  state  to 
yon  with  any  sharpness  the  various  modes  of  re- 
sistance th^  were  employed  on  tbe  other  side. 
But  yoa  all  of  you  seem  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber tbe  variety  of  acts  of  Parliament  that  have 
been  made,  by  which  tbe  people  were  deprived, 
session  after  session,  of  what  they  had  sapposed 
to  be  the  known  and  established  fundamentals  of 
the  Constitution ;  the  right  of  pnblio  debate,  tbe 
right  of  public  petition,  the  right  of  bail,  the  right 
ot  trial,  the  right  of  aims  for  seir-dcfense ;  until 
at  last  even  the  relics  of  popular  privilege  be- 
eama  superseded  military  liiroe ;  the  press  ex- 
tingnisbed ;  and  the  state  fonod  its  last  mtrench- 
ment  in  tbe  grave  of  tbe  Constitution.  As  little 
can  you  be  strangers  to  tbe  tremendous  confed- 
erations of  hundreds  of  thousands  our  coun- 
trymen, of  the  nature  and  the  objects  of  which 
such  a  variety  ef  opinions  have  been  propagated 
and  entertained.' 

The  writer  of  this  letter  has  presumed  to  cen- 
sure tbe  recsJI  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  as  well  as 
tbe  measures  of  the  present  Viceroy.    Into  this 


*  Mr.  Currao  here  refers  to  the  locietieB  of  United 
Irishmen,  which  were  ibrmed  ever;  where  tfarongli- 
OBt  the  land  Joat  in  propoitioa  as  restrictioaa 
look  plaoe  wliu  are  enumerated  above. 


satject  I  do  not  eater ;  but  yoa  oan  not  yaat- 
selves  ibrget  that  tbe  ooociliatofj  twb««« 
mensnras  of  tbe  fonner  noble  Lord  SIVTS'il* 
had  prodooed  aa  aloiost  miraculous 
unaaimity  in  this  eoontry ;  aad  mada  do  I  regret, 
and  sure  I  am  that  it  is  not  withoat  pain  you  oaa 
reflest  bov  unfectuoately  the  oonduct  of  fats  s«o- 
oeasor  has  termiaaied.   His  iatationa  mgjtt 
have  boen  the  best    I  Baitber  kMOW  them  aor 
oondoma  tbeaa ;  bat  tk«r  tarriUe  eOeats  jno  cm 
Bol  be  hSai  to.   Every  aewaat  of  ooereioa  bas 
bean  fcHoved  by  sMBa  nair  tjwKgnaim  of  ilimna 
teo^  and  every  mw  atlaek  psorcbed  soow  mtm 
panoijBn  of  rsssaMsat  or  some  new  oombiaa- 
tioo  of  restitanoe.    In  this  deplorable  stale  of 
aSairs,  ooavulNd  and  distracted  within,  mmi  mea- 
aeed  by  a  most  formidable  enemy  from  witbont, 
it  was  tboogbt  that  puUio  safety  migbl  be  feond 
in  union  and  ooooiliation,  and  npauted  applie*- 
tions  were  made  to  the  ^rliament  of  this  hiag< 
dom  for  a  calm  iwiniry  inlo  tbe  aora^ainis  of 
people.    These  qiplioations  were  made  in  vma. 
Impressed  by  tbe  same  motives,  Mr.  Fox  braoght 
tbe  some  subfeot  before  tbe  Commons  of  Engls^ 
aad  ventured  to  aaoribe  tbe  perilooa  state  oTIre- 
laod  to  tbe  severity  of  iu  govemmeu.  Evea 
luB  Btapeodoaa  iMities,  excited  by  the  liveJiaat 
sympathy  with  ear  siAriags,  and  animated 
tbe  most  ardeat  xeal  10  Taafors  tbe  strength  with 
the  uniou  of  the  empire^  were  repeatedly  exened 
withoat  sncoess.   The  hot  of  di^  — -  ■ 
oonteot  waa  deaied;  tbs  hot  of  ao-  £^,12^;^ 
eroion  waa  dented}  and  the  eooaa-  i*^*"^ 
quenoe  was,  tbe  oonoioa  becaaoe  niore  implae- 
able,  and  tbe  discontent  more  threatening  and 
irrecoacilaUe.   A  similar  application  was  mad^ 
in  the  beginning  of  this  session,  in  the  Peers  of 
Great  Britain,  by  our  iUustricm  ooontiynoa, 
Lord  Moira,     whom  I  do  not  wonder  that  niy 
learned  friend  should  have  observed  how  mndi 
virtue  oan  fling  pedigree  into  the  shade,  or  bow 
much  the  transient  bonor  of  a  body  inherited 
from  man  is  obsoored  by  tbe  luster  of  on  intel- 
lect derived  from  God.    He,  after  being  an  eye> 
witness  of  this  countiy,  presented  the  niaeraUa 
picture  of  wliat  he  hod  seen ;  and,  to  the  astoa- 
ishment  of  every  man  in  Ireland,  the  nTiirmnn 
of  those  feots  waa  veutoreJ  to  be  denied.  Tbe 
conduct  of  the  preaentVioRay  was  justified  and 
qiplanded;  and  tbe  aeeeanty  of  eoBtimni«  ihM 
ooodnct  waa  inmsted  upon  as  Ae  oaly  moaaaaf 
preserving  tbe  Constitutioa,  tbe  peao^  aad  the 
pmsperi^  of  LreUnd.    Tbe  nuMaeat  tba  learac4 
oomuel  bad  talked  of  this  pnhlieatioa  as  a  febn 
statement  of  the  eoodoot  of  the  goverunent  and 
the  ooRditi<Ht  of  tbe  pec^le,  no  man  ooold  be  at 
a  loss  to  see  that  that  awfiil  qneatMm  whiefa  hod 
been  dismissed  Gram  the  Codudodb  of  Irelaod^ 
and  from  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, is  now  brought  forward  to  be  tried  by  a  vit 
wind,  and  in  a  eidlateral  way,  by  a  etiminal  proe> 
•cotlbo. 

I  tell  yon,  therefmv,  gentlemen  of  the  juryf  it 
is  not  with  respect  to  Mr.  Orr  that  yoor  verdict 
is  now  sought.  Tou  are  called  upon,  on  your 
oaths,  to  aay  that  tbe  govemsaent  is  wise  and  OMT- 
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oifal ;  tbkt  the  people  &»  proeperotu  and  happy; 
n*  chM-ob-  military  law  oaght  to  be  eos- 

C^^^^  tuned;  that  the  BritUi  Ctwstitutm 
-  BbuiB.adM-  aoold  Bot,  with  Hfetj,  be  raatored  to 
T^ibS^.  tUieoantiy;  Badlbatthe  statements 
of  a  coiitnrj  impMt  by  joor  adn>- 
eatee  in  either  ccontry  were  tibeloos  and  false. 
I  teU  jaa  theie  are  the  qnestions ;  and  I  aak  you, 
oan  yon  have  Uie  f emit  to  give  Ae  expected  an* 
ewer  in  the  fitoe  of  a  omnmiiiii^  who  know  the 
eoontry  as  wdl  as  yoi  do  f  Let  me  ask  yon 
bow  yoa  ooold  reomoile  with  sach  a  verdict  the 
jails,  die  tenders,  the  gibbets,  the  conflagradoM, 
the  morders,  the  proolamatioas  that  we  hear  of 
every  day  in  the  streets,  aad  see  every  day  in  the 
conntry.  What  are  the  processions  of  the 
learned  coansel  himseli^  oirouit  after  oircuit? 
Merciful  God,  what  is  the  state  of  Ireland,  utd 
where  shall  yoa  flsd  the  wretohed  tdiabitaat  of 
this  land  I  Yoa  nay  find  him,  perfaape,  in  a  jai^ 
the  only  jdaoe  of  seonrity,  I  had  almost  said  of 
erdinoiy  habitation ;  yoa  nay  see  him  flying,  by 
the  conflagr^on  his  own  dwelling  ;  or  yoo 
may  find  his  bones  faleaohiag  on  the  gma  fields 
of  his  eoontry ;  or  he  may  be  found  tossing  upon 
the  snrfaoe  of  the-ooean,  and  mingling  his  groans 
with  those  tempests,  less  savage  than  his  pene- 
cutors,  ttiat  drift  him  to  a  retornless  distance  from 
his  family  and  his  htaie.  And  yet,  with  these 
facts  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  staring  in  the  face 
of  the  prosecutor,  you  are  called  upcm  to  say,  on 
yoar  oaths,  that  these  facts  do  not  exist.  Too 
are  called  tipon,  in  defiance  of  shame,  of  truth,  of 
honor,  to  deny  the  $ufftring$  wtder  wAicA  you 
groan,  and  to  fiaXttr  tht  perumtion  that  trampUi 
yow  undtr  /ooC. 

But  the  learned  gentlunan  is  fnrlher  pleased 
Abo  ■  iiKiua.  *<»  ""y  ****  traverser  has  charged 
lioa  ib>i  intirv  the  government  with  tha  enoonrage- 
^^bjibH'  meat  of  inlonnen.  This,  gentlemen, 
is  another  small  Cut  that  you  are  to 
deny  at  the  hasaid  of  yoar  souls,  and  upon  the 
solemnity  of  your  oaths.  Ton  are  opoa  yoar 
oaths  to  say  to  the  sister  oooatry,  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  uses  no  such  abominable  in* 
stmments  of  destruction  as  informers.  Let  me 
ask  you  honestly,  what  do  yon  feel,  when  in  my 
hearing,  when  in  the  face  of  this  audience,  you 
are  called  upon  to  give  a  verdict  that  every  man 
of  us,  and  every  man  of  you,  knows  by  the  testi- 
mony of  bis  own  eyes  to  be  utterly  and  absolute- 
ly false  ?  I  speak  not  now  of  the  public  procla- 
mation of  informers,  with  a  promise  of  secreoy 
and  of  extravagant  reward.  I  speak  not  of  tto 
fiite  of  those  horrid  wretches  who  have  been  so 
often  transferred  from  the  table  to  the  dock,  and 
from  the  dock  to  the  pillory  ;*  I  speak  of  what 
yonr  own  eyes  have  seen  day  after  day,  daring 
tht  course  of  Ais  oommisuon,  firom  the  box 
where  you  are  now  sitting — the  number  of  hor- 

*  Tbere  were  moDj  govofBOBent  witnesses  at  this 
time,  who  so  obrtoojly  permed  thsawelvei  In  rheir 
testimony,  that  tboy  were  token  immediately  to  the 
criminitri  box  (the  dock),  and  tboEtce,  on  oouTictioD, 
to  the  piUory,  where  they  were  sentenoed  to  stand 
fiir  Aeir  peijnriea. 


rid  misoreaats  who  avowed  opoa  their  oaths  ftat 
they  had  ooma  fronk  the  vary  seat  of  govara- 
mant,  from  the  Castle,  where  they  had  been 
worhad  ^pon  by  tba  ftar  of  de^  and  tha  bopea 
of  oompensation  to  gin  aridenee  against  their 
fellows— (I  qMak  otthe  weU-hnowB  fimt]  that  the 
mUd  and  Mkobsessi  oooasels  of  this  government 
are  hddea  over  these  aalaeombs  of  living  death, 
where  the  wietoh  that  is  buried  a  man  lies  till  his 
heart  has  time  to  fester  nod  diasolvo,. and  is  then 
dug  up  a  witness. 

Is  this  fanoy,  w  is  it  faet  ?  Have  yoa  not  seen 
Jiim  after  his  resurvection  from  that  ^  ^ 
tomb,  alter  having  been  dug  oot  of  vmmS^Sm 
the  region  of  death  and  oorruption, 
make  his  appearance  upon  the  tiAle,  the  living 
image  of  life  and  of  death,  and  the  supreme  arbiter 
of  both?  Haw  you  not  marked,  when  be  enters 
ed,  how  tha  stormy  wave  of  die  moldtode  retired 
at  hia  apimaab  ?  Have  yoa  not  marked  how 
the  haman  heart  bomd  to  the  snpiemaoy  of  his 
power  in  the  andissembled  honage  of  deferen- 
tial honor  f  £biw  his  glance^  like  ^  ligbtaing 
of  heaven,  seemed  to  rive  the  body  of  tbe  ao- 
cused  and  mark  it  few  tha  grave,  while  bis  voice 
warned  tbe  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and  death — a 
deadt  which  no  innooenee  can  escape,  no  art 
elude,  no  force  resist,  no  antidoto  prevent.  Tbere 
was  on  antidote — a  juror' t  oath — but  even  that 
adamantine  chain,  which  bound  the  integrity  of 
man  to  the  throne  of  eternal  justice,  is  solved 
and  melted  in  tbe  breath  that  issues  from  the 
informtr't  mouth.  Conscience  swings  from  her 
mooring,  and  the  hppalled  and  affrighted  juror 
consults  his  own  safety  in  tfap  sarreinder  of  the 
victim:  I 

'  ■  Kt  qn»  aiU  qaisqoe  dBsebst 
Uuns  in  miseri  nitinm  eoeversa  tnlere." 
Gcotleaiea,  I  feel  1  must  have  tired  yoor  pa- 
tience, hot  I  have  been  ibroed  into  this 
length  by  tbe  prueeentnr,  who  haa  iMwrnteM 
Uiought  fit  to  intmdooe  those  extra-  ^HIIISa 
ordinary  topics,  and  to  bring  a  qnoB-  ST-iTi  ^lS. 
tion  of  mere  poliUos  to  trial,  ender  j;;^'?*^';)^*^ 
tbe  form  of  a  erimiaal  proseeation.  W'MaihM 
I  oan  not  say  I  am  surprised  that  this  *^ 
bas  been  dotie,  (nrtlwtyea  shoold  be  solicited  by 
the  same  induoemeets  mid  from  tbe  same  motives^ 
as  if  yoor  verdict  was  a  vote  i£  approbation.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  the  government  of  Ireland 
should  stand  appalled  at  tbe  state  to  wbi'>b  we 
are  reduced.    I  wonder  not  that  they  should  start 
at  the  public  voice,  and  labor  to  st^e  or  to  con- 
tradict it.  I  wcmdernot  that  at  thb  ordnous  crisis, 
when  the  very  existence  oX  the  empire  is  at  Ktake, 
when  its  strongest  and  most  precious  limb  is  not 
girt  with  die  sword  for  battle,  bnt  pressed  by  the 
tonmkioet  for  ampotation ;  when  they  find  tbe 
coldness  tA  death  lUready  began  in  those  extrem- 
ities where  it  never  emu,  that  fhoy  are  terrified 
at  what  they  have  done,  and  wiA  to  say  to  the 
sarviving  parties  tX  that  empire,  "they  oan  not 


»  And  Aas  what  eodi  wu  dreading  for  himself, 
On  the  devoted  head  of  one  poor  wretch 
mtey  mmed.— Vtrgitt  Mnmd,  book  ii.,  Ihie  130. 
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Hjr  tlwt  v«  did  it."  I  wonder  not  that  tbejr 
should  ooQuder  their  ocmdoot  as  no  immateriu 
qoestion  for  a  conrt  of  oriminal  jurisdietion,  and 
wish  aoxioosly,  as  on  an  inquest  of  blood,  for  the 
kind  acquittal  (rf  a  friendly  jury.  I  wonder  not 
diat  they  should  wish  to  close  the  ol^Bsm  tbey 
have  opened  by  flinging  you  into  the  abyss.  Bat 
trust  me,  my  coontrymen,  you  might  perish  in  it, 
but  you  co«^  not  close  it.  Trust  me,  if  it  is  yet 
possible  to  close  it,  it  can  be  done  only  by  truth 
and  honor.  Trust  me,  that  such  an  efleot  could 
no  more  be  wrought  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  juiy 
than  by  the  sacrifice  of  Orr.  As  a  state  meas- 
ure, the  one  would  be  as  unwise  and  unavailing 
as  the  other.  Bot  while  you  are  yet  upon  the 
brink,  while  yoo  are  yeA  visible,  let  me,  befiwe  we 
part,  remind  you  once  more  of  yoor  awfiU  situa- 
tion. The  law  qpon  this  subject  gives  yoo  m- 
preme  doaunion.  Hope  not  for  mnoh  assistaiioe 
firom  his  Lordship.  On  sudt  oecataoDs,  perhaps, 
the  duty  of  the  coort  is  to  he  eoU  and  neotnU. 
I  can  not  but  admire  the  dignity  he  has  support- 
ed during  this  trial ;  I  am  grateful  for  lUs  pa* 
tience.  But  let  me  tell  you  it  is  not  his  prov- 
ince to  fan  the  sacred  fiame  of  patriotism  in  the 
jury  box.  As  he  has  borne  with  the  little  ex- 
travagances at  tie  law,  do  yoa  bear  with  the  lit< 


tie  failings  of  the  press.  Let  me,  theraTore,  re- 
mind you,  that  tbongh  the  day  may  soon  oome 
when  oor  ashes  sbDt  be  scattered  before  the 
winds  of  heaven,  the  memory  (tf  what  yoo  do  caa 

not  die.  It  will  carry  down  to  your  posterity 
yoor  honor  or  your  shame.  In  the  presence,  and 
in  the  name  oi  that  ever-living  God,  I  do  there- 
fore conjure  yon  to  reflect  that  you  have  yoor 
characters,  your  consciences,  that  you  have  also 
the  character^  perhaps  the  ultimate  destiny,  of 
your  conntiy  in  your  hands.  In  that  awful  name, 
I  do  conjure  yon  to  have  mercy  upon  your  coan- 
try  and  upon  yourselves,  wd  so  to  judge  now  as 
you  will  here^er  be  judged ;  and  I  do  nvw  sob- 
mit  the  late  ctf  my  client,  ud  <^  that  tsuuntiy 
vridch  we  yet  have  in  conunoo  to  your  dtspnaaL 


Mr.  Finnerty  was  fimnd  guil^  by  tke  joiy, 
and  was  brought  up  for  sentence  the  following 
day.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  taken  to  At> 
derm  an  Alexander's  office,  and  there  threatened 
with  public  whipping  if  he  did  not  give  up  the 
name  of  the  author  of  Maeccs.  He  refused  to 
do  it,  and  was  senteooed  to  stand  in  the  piUofy 
OQe  hour,  and  be  iminrisoned  two  yeais,  whiA 
pnnishinent  he  sofbred. 


SPEECH 

OF  MB.  CUBRAN  AGAWST  THB  HARQUEB8  OF  HEADFORT  FOR  ADULTERY  WITH  THE  WIFE  OF 
THE  REV.  CHARLES  JUSB7,  BEFORE  BARON  SUTH  AHD  A  SPECIAL  JURY,  DELIVERED  JULY  9, 
UM. 

INTRODOCTION. 

Ite  Bev.  Chakles  Must,  mb  of  Sir  Hugh  Uassy,  Bait.,  was  a  dei^ymsn  of  ttM  Cfaoidi  oT 
^and,  aad  was  aiarried  to  libs  Sosslawya,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty.  In  1798.  By  her  ha  bad  tne 
■OB.  In  ISOQ^  tte  Haiqaem  of  Headfavli  an  oAcer  in  tite  anny,  was  qaartered  ia  the  neigfalKKbood  wiA 
his  rsginent;  and  was  received  to  the  hospltalides  of  Ur.  Massy*s  house.  As  the  Harqtiesa  was  mm 
ttan  fi^  years  of  aga,  Hr.  Massy  bad  no  snspfdona  of  any  evil  design  oa  tba  part  of  hia  guest  and  ad- 
mtted  him  to  the  most  familiar  intenowse  with  his  family.  The  occasion  was  laid  bold  offer  sedacmg 
lbs.  Massy,  who  eloped  with  the  Marquess  on  Uie  Sooday  after  Christaias,  whila  her  fanaband  mm  per 
ibnning  service  in  his  own  chnidi. 

The  damages  were  laid  at  SMJOOO.  AU  ttie  bets  of  the  esse  wm  adn^tted,  end  die  aidylUng  urged 
fbr  the  defendant  in  mitigation  of  damages  was  that  Mi>  Masiy  had  InoQght  this  calamity  <«  hiaasdf  by 
allowing  his  wife  to  associate  too  freely  with  the  Marquess.  It  gave  a  nelaoeboly  interest  to  Mr.  Cur- 
raa's  speedi  diat  he  had  himself  soflbred  die  same  injury  under  the  same  drcnnutaoces,  sad  that  the 
defense  of  the  nan  who  had  injured  him  vras  predsely  the  same.  Ur.  Curran  was,  dterefcre,  arguing 
his  own  cause  In  defendh^  Us  client  against  these  imputatioas,  and  exposing  the  gnfk  of  the  sednecr. 

SPEECH,  &o. 


NxvKB,  so  clearly  as  in  the  present  instance, 
Pom  ofjwi  have  I  observed  that  safeguard  ofjus- 
Th''ni'"''r'-^  which  Providence  has  placed  in 
■M.  the  nature  of  man.    Such  is  the  im- 

perious dominion  with  which  truth  and  reason 
wave  their  scepter  over  the  human  ictellect,  that 
no  solicitation,  however  artful,  uo  talent  howev- 
er commanding,  can  reduce  it  from  its  allegi- 
ance. In  proportion  to  the  humility  of  our  sub- 
mission to  its  rule,  do  we  rise  into  some  faint 
emulation  of  that  ineflable  and  presiding  divinity, 
whose  characteristic  attribute  it  is  to  be  coerced 
ud  bound  by  the  inexorable  lavrs  of  its  own  na- 
ture, so  as  to  be  ott-wisf  and  aU-jiut  ttom  neces- 


sity,  rather  than  election.  Ton  have  seen  it,  in 
the  lewmed  advocate  who  has  preceded  me,  most 
peeuliarly  and  strikingly  illustrated.  Tou  have 
seen  even  his  great  talents,  perhaps  the  first  in 
any  country,  langui^iog  under  a  cause  too  weak 
to  cany  him,  and  too  heavy  to  be  carried  by  him. 
He  was  forced  to  dismiss  his  natural  candor  and 
sincerity,  and,  having  no  merits  in  his  case,  to 
substitute  the  dignity  his  own  manner,  the  re- 
sources ot  bis  own  ingenuity,  over  the  owr- 
whelming  difficulties  with  wbich  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Wretched  client !  unhappy  advocate! 
What  a  combinatitm  do  yoo  form  I  But  such  is 
the  oonditioa  of  gnilt^-its  cqmoaissioa  mean  and 
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tremuloot) — its  defense  artificial  and  insiDcere — 
its  proBflcation  candid  and  simple — its  c<»Nlem- 
nation  dignified  and  austere.  Such  has  been  the 
defendant's  goilt-— such  his  defense — such  shall 
be  my  address,  and  such,  I  trust,  your  verdict. 

The  learned  couDsel  has  told  you  that  this  un- 
Tht  Ttpinijon  fortunate  woman  is  not  to  be  estima< 
d.nuJed.  te(j  for^  thousand  poands.  Fatal 
and  unt^aestionable  is  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Alas  1  gentlemen,  she  is  do  longer  worth  any 
thing — faded,  fallen,  degraded,  and  disgraced, 
she  is  worth  less  than  nothing.  But  it  is  for  the 
honor,  the  hope,  the  expectation,  the  tendamesa, 
and  the  comforts  that  have  beeo  blasted  by  the 
defendaot,  and  have  fled  forcm,  that  you  an  to 
remunerate  tb«  plaintifl^  by  the  punishment  oi 
the  defendant.  It  is  not  her  present  value  which 
yoQ  ara  to  weigh — but  it  is  her  value  at  that 
time,  when  she  sat  basking  in  a  husband's  love, 
with  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  her  head,  and  its 
parity  in  her  heart.  When  she  sat  among  her 
family,  and  adminbtercd  the  morality  of  the  pa- 
rental board — estimate  that  past  value— compare 
it  with  its  present  deplorable  diminution — and  it 
may  lead  you  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  injury  and  the  extent  of  the  com- 
pensation. 

The  learned  counsel  has  told  yoa,  you  ought 
Tba  jDiy  oaght  to  bc  caatioQs,  beoaiue  yoor  verdict 
oaa  not  be  set  aside  for  excess.  The 
*J  assertion  is  just,  bat  has  be  treated 
vn.  ,  joa  lairly  1^  its  application?  Hia 
cause  would  not  allow  him  to  be  fair — for  why 
is  the  mle  adopted  in  this  single  action  ?  Bo- 
cause,  this  being  peouUarly  an  injury  to  the  most 
susceptible  of  ^  human  feelings — it  leaves  the 
injury  of  the  husband  to  be  ascertained  by  the 
sensibility  of  the  jury ;  and  does  not  presume  to 
measure  the  justice  of  their  determination  by  the 
cold  and  chilly  exercise  of  its  own  discretion.  In 
any  other  aoiion,  it  is  easy  to  calculate.  If  a 
tradesman's  arm  is  cat  oS,  you  can  measure  the 
loss  which  he  has  sustained ;  but  the  wound  of 
feeling  and  the  agony  of  the  heart  can  not  be 
judged  by  any  standard  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. Tou  are,  therefore,  unfairly  dealt  with, 
when  you  are  called  on  to  appreciate  the  present 
luflering  of  the  husband  by  tba  present  guilt,  de- 
linquency, and  degradatbn  of  his  wife.  As  well 
might  you,  if  called  on  to  ^ive  compensation  to 
a  man  for  the  murder  of  his  dearest  friend — to 
find  the  measure  of  his  injury  by  weighing  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  Bat  it  is  not,  gentlenwu  of 
the  jury,  by  weighing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  that 
you  would  estimate  the  loss  of  the  survivor. 

The  learned  counsel  has  referred  you  to  other 
Anonter  ^'^^  *"d  Other  countries  for  instan< 
duniew  ^Tcn  ces  of  moderate  verdicts.  I  can  refer 
la  oUiwcuw.  some  authentic  instances  ofjust 

ones.  In  the  next  county,  c£l5,000  against  a 
subaltern  officer.  In  Travers  and  M'Cartby, 
*£5000  against  a  servant.  In  Tigbe  against 
Jones,  d£  1 0,000  against  a  man  not  worth  a  shil- 
ling. What,  then,  ought  to  be  the  rule,  where 
rank,  and  power,  and  wealth,  and  station  have 
oombined  to  render  the  example  of  bis  crime 


more  dangerona — to  make  bis  guilt  more  odious 
— to  make  the  iDjury  to  the  plaintiff  more  griev- 
ous, because  more  conspicuons  ?  I  affect  no  lev- 
eling- familiarity,  when  I  speak  of  persons  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society.  Distinctions  of  orders 
are  necessary,  and  I  always  feel  disposed  to  treat 
them  with  respect.  But  when  it  is  my  duty  to 
speak  of  the  crimes  by  which  they  are  degraded, 
I  am  not  so  fastidious  as  to  shrink  from  their  con- 
tact, when  to  touch  them  is  essential  to  their  dis- 
section. In  this  action,  the  condition,  the  con- 
duct, and  circumstances  of  the  party  are  justly 
and  peculiarly,  the  objects  of  yoar  consideration. 
WhoaretheparUes?  The  i^ntiB;  „  ,  .  , 
young,  amiable,  oT  nmily  and-  eda-  panic*  in  um 
cation.  Of  the  generous  disinterest- 
edness  of  bis  heart,  you  can  form  an  opinion, 
even  from  the  eviduioe  of  the  defendant,  that  he 
deoluied  aa  allianee  which  would  have  added  to 
his  fortune  and  consideration,  and  which  be  re- 
jected for  an  nnportioned  union  with  his  present 
wife.  She,  too,  at  that  time  young,  beautiful, 
and  accomplished ;  and  feeling  her  Section  for 
her  husband  increase,  in  proportion  as  she  re- 
membered the  ardor  of  bis  love,  and  the  sinceri- 
ty of  his  sacrifice.  Look  now  to  the  defendant  I 
I  blush  to  name  him  I  I  blush  to  name  a  rank 
which  he  has  tarnished,  and  a  patent  that  he 
has  worse  than  ovuwled.  High  in  the  army- 
high  in  the  atate~-the  bereditaiy  counselor  of  the 
King— of  wealth  incalculable — and  to  this  last  I 
advert  with  an  indignant  and  eontemptuous  satis- 
faction, because,  as  the  only  instrument  of  his  guilt 
and  shame,  it  will  be  the  means  of  his  punisbment, 
and  the  source  of  compensation  for  his  gnilt. 

But  let  me  call  your  attention  distinotly  to  the 
questions  you  have  to  consider.  The  j^^^i^^g^i^ 
first  is  the  fact  of  guilt.  Is  this  no-  (nDttckiMi- 
ble  Lord  guilty  ?  His  counsel  knew 
too  well  how  they  woukl  have  mortified  his  van- 
ity, had  they  given  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt 
the  splendor  of  his  achievement.  Against  any 
such  humiliating  suspicion,  he  had  taken  the  most 
studious  precaution  by  the  publicity  of  the  ex- 
ploit. And  here  is  this  courts  and  before  you, 
and  in  Ae  face  of  the  countiy,  has  he  the  unpar- 
alleled eflrontery  of  disdaining  to  resort  even  to 
a  confemoti  ofiimoctnee.  His  guilt  establi^ed, 
your  next  question  is  the  damages  you  should 
give.  You  have  been  told  Uiat  the  araojmt  erf" 
the  damages  sbonld  depend  on  circumstances. 
You  will  consider  these  circumstances,  whether 
of  aggravation  or  mitigation.  His  learned  coun- 
sel contend  that  the  plaintiff  has  been  the  author 
of  his  own  suffering,  and  ought,  to  receive  no 
compensation  for  the  ill  consequences  of  his  own 
conduct.  In  what  part  of  the  evidence  do  you 
find  any  foundation  for  that  assertion  ?  He  in- 
dulged her,  it  seems,  in  dress.  Generous  and 
attached,  he  probably  indulged  her  in  that  point 
beyond  his  means ;  and  the  defendant  now  impu- 
dently calls  on  you  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  adul- 
terer, in  the  fondness  and  liberality  of  the  husband. 

But  you  have  been  told  that  the  husband  con- 
nived. Odious  and  impudent  aggravation  of  in- 
jary — to  add  cabunay  to  insult,  and  outrage  to 
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TWpMMM  ^M^w.  FnHn  wbon,  bat  s  man 
Ei!d  mT^T'  haokneyed  in  the  patha  shame  umI 
•rat'wi'ta*^  Tice  —  from  Tbooa,  but  from  a  man 
'''*™**'  having  no  oompunctioDi  in  his  own 
breast  to  reatrain  him,  could  yon  expect  floeh 
brutal  disregard  for  the  foelings  of  oHters  ?  From 
Thom,  but  the  cold-blooded,  veteran  seducer — 
from  what,  but  rrom  the  exhausted  mind,  the 
habitual  commonily  with  shame — from  what, 
bat  the  b^ttnal  oootempt  of  virtue  and  of  man, 
con  Id  jou  have  expected  the  arrogaace,  the  bar- 
barilj,  mad  folly  of  ao  Ibul,  heeause  so  false  an  un- 
patationt  He  sboald  have  reflected,  mi  ban 
bhuhed,  before  be  snfiered  ao  vile  a  ti^  of  de< 
Tense  to  have  passed  bis  Hps.  Bat,  era  yoD  ctm- 
demn,  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  the  excuse,  if 
the  excuse  be  true.  Tou  most  bave  observed 
how  bis  oonnse)  fluttered  and  vibrated  between 
what  they  called  connivanoe  and  injudicious  con- 
fidence ;  and  how,  in  affecting  to  distinguish, 
they  have  ccnfounded  them  berth  together.  If 
tbe  plaintifT  has  connived,  I  freely  say  to  you,  do 
not  reward  the  wretch  who  has  prostituted  his 
wife  and  sarrendered  his  own  honor—do  not 
compensate  tbe  pander  of  his  own  shame,  and 
the  willing  instmment  of  his  own  infaray.  Bat 
as  there  is  do  sum  so  low  to  which  such  a  de- 
fense, if  true,  ought  not  to  reduce  your  verdict, 
so  neUher  is  any  so  high  to  which  soch  a  charge 
oQght  not  to  inflame  it,  if  boA  a  charge  be  false. 
Where  is  the  single  &et  in  this  ease  f»  which 
Km  OM  hci  ^  remotest  sosiucioa  ct  connivance 
vtj^^  lUi  can  be  hui^  T  Odiously  has  the  de- 
'"  fendattt  endeavored  to  make  tbe  sdt- 
est  and  most  amiable  feelings  of  the  heart  the 
pretext  of  bis  slandionHu  impotatioos.  An  an- 
cient and  respectable  prelate,  the  husband  of  his 
wife's  sister,  was  chained  down  to  the  bed  of 
sickness,  perhaps  to  the  bed  of  death.  In  that 
distressing  situation,  my  client  suffered  that  wife 
to  be  tbe  bearer  of  consolation  to  the  bosom  of 
her  sister — he  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  her — 
and  the  soilness  of  his  nature  is  now  charged  on 
him  as  a  crime !  He  is  now  insolently  told  that 
he  connived  at  his  dishonor,  and  that  he  ought  to 
have  foreseen  that  the  mansion  of  sickness  and 
of  sorrow  would  have  been  made  the  scene  of 
assignation  and  of  guilt.  On  this  charge  of  con- 
nivanoe  I  vrill  not  further  weary  you,  or  exhaust 
rayKM^ — ^I  will  add  nothing  more,  than  that  it  is 
as  fain  as  it  Is  impudent ;  that  in  tbe  evidence, 
it  has  not  a  color  of  support ;  and  that  by  yoar 
verdict  you  iboald  mark  it  With  reprobation. 
The  olber  snbject,  namely,  that  he  was  indis- 
ereet  io  his  confidence,  does,  I  think,  call  for 
some  discussion — for  I  trust  you  see  that  T  afTect 
not  any  address  to  yonr  passions  by  which  yon 
may  be  led  away  from  the  subject.  I  presume 
merely  to  separate  the  parts  of  this  aflecting 
ease,  and  to  lay  them  item  by  item  before  you, 
with  the  coldness  of  detail,  and  not  with  any  color- 
ing or  display  of  fiction  or  of  fancy.  Honorable 
to  himself  was  his  unsuspecting  confidence ;  fatal 
must  we  admit  it  to  have  been,  when  we  look  to 
the  abuse  committed  apon  it ;  but  where  was  the 
gtiOt  of  this  indisoretitm?    He  did  admit  this 


noble  Lord  to  pass  his  tbresbotd  as  hts  guest- 
Now  the  eha^  which  this  wtbit  Lord  builds  or 
this  indiaeretioa  is,  "Tboo  fool  I  tfaoa  haat  eoo- 
fidence  in  my  honor,  and  that  was  a  gmltf  io- 
disoretion — thos  simpleton,  tboa  tboughtest  tbat 
ao  admitted  and  cherished  goest  would  bave  re- 
spected the  laws  of  honor  and  hospitality,  aud 
thy  iudisoretton  was  guilt.  Tboa  tbon^htest 
Uuit  be  would  have  shmok  from  tbe  meutnesa 
and  barbarity  of  reqaitiag  kiadDass  with  tveach- 
ety,  and  thy  indisoretioo  was  guilt" 

Geatlemen,  what  horrid  tdtanaUw  ia  tke 
treatment  of  witbs  woold  each  xm-  tw— ri— ly 

smiag  reooauaeod?  Are  tboy  to  be  ^^^ZZII^IV* 
immored  by  worse  than  Eastern  bar-  **f^m 

bari^f  Are  their  principles  to  be  d^ravcd, 
their  passions  sablimated,  every  finer  motive  ef 
action  extiaguisbed  by  the  ioevitaUe  eoote- 
queooes  of  thos  treating  them  like  slaves  T  Or 
is  a  liberal  and  generooa  oonfideiMse  id  them  to 
be  the  passport  ^  the  adulterer,  sod  the  justiA- 
cation  of  his  crime  f 

Honorably  but  fatally  for  his  owa  repose,  he 
iras  neither  jealous,  snspicious,  nor  nr  wiry  rin 
cruel.  He  treated  the  defendant  p^"^*"*' 
with  the  confidence  of  a  friend,  and  his  wife  wiih 
the  tenderness  of  a  husband.  He  did  lesve  to 
tbe  noble  Marquess  tbe  physical  possibility  of 
ooramitting  against  bim  tbe  greatest  crime  wbi^ 
can  be  perpetrated  ^[aiiist  a  being  of  an  amia- 
ble heart  and  leflned  edncstioa.  In  the  middk 
of  the  day,  at  the  moment  of  dirioe  worsU|S 
when  tbe  misemble  hosband  was  on  bis  kaees, 
directing  tite  prayers  and  dtat^sgiving  of  his 
congregation  to  tbeir  God,  that  momant  did  the 
remorseless  adnlterer  choose  to  eany  off  Ae  de- 
luded victim  from  her  husband — from  her  cbiU 
• — from  her  character — from  her  happiness — as 
if  not  content  to  leave  his  crime  confined  to  its 
miserable  aggravations,  unless  he  also  gave  it  a 
cast  and  color  of  factitious  sacrilege  and  impiety. 
Oh  ]  how  happy  had  it  been  when  he  arri^  at 
the  bank  of  the  river  with  the  ill-fated  fngitire, 
ere  yet  be  had  committed  ber  to  tbat  boat,  oi 
which,  like  the  labled  bark  of  Styx,  tfae  odle 
was  eternal — how  happy  at  that  moment,  so 
teeming  with  misery  and  with  sfaame,  mf.i 
if  you,  my  Lord,  had  met  him,  and  ISaT" 
could  bave  accosted  him  in  the  char-  ""f" 
actcr  of  that  good  genius  which  had  abandooed 
him.  How  impressively  m^ht  yoa  bave  plead- 
ed the  cause  of  the  tatoer,  at  tlw  ohtU,  of  ibe 
mother,  and  even  oT  the  worthless  defeodaal 
himself.  Too  would  have  said,  "Is  this  tfae  re- 
quital that  yoa  are  shoat  to  make  for  the  respect, 
and  kindness,  and  confidence  in  your  boaorf 
Can  you  deliberately  expose  this  yooag  naa  in 
the  bloian  of  life,  with  all  his  ho^  yet  befbn 
bim  ?  Can  you  expose  him,  a  wretched  ooteaxt 
from  society,  to  the  soom  of  a  merciless  worid? 
Can  you  set  him  adrift  upon  the  tempestnoot 
ocean  of  his  own  passions,  at  this  early  season 
when  they  are  most  headstrong ;  and  can  yoa 
out  him  out  from  the  moorings  of  ihoee  domes- 
tic obligations,  by  whose  cable  he  might  ride  at 
safety  from  their  torboleaoe?  Hunk,  if  yoa  can 
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conceive  it,  what  ■  powerfiU  influence  nrises 
from  the  sense  of  home,  from  the  sacred  religion 
of  the  beerth  in  quelling  the  pnwoai,  in  re- 
clntoiing  the  wnnderioge,  in  oorrecting  the  dis- 
orders of  the  human  heart.  Do  not  croelly  take 
from  him  the  protecticMi  of  these  attachments. 
But  if  yoa  have  no  pity  for  the  father,  have  mer- 
cy, at  least,  upon  his  innocent  and  helpless  child. 
Do  not  condeoin  him  to  an  edocation  scandalous 
or  neglected.  Do  not  strike  him  into  that  most 
dreadful  of  all  bamao  oooditioos,  the  orphanage 
that  springs  not  from  the  grave,  that  falls  not 
from  the  hand  of  Providence  or  the  stroke  of 
death ;  bat  cornea  before  its  time,  anticipated 
and  inflicted  by  the  remorseless  cruelty  pa- 
rental guilt."  For  the  poor  victim  herself,  not 
yet  immolaled,  while  yet  balancing  Qpoo  the 
pivot  of  her  destiny,  jmu  heart  ooald  not  be 
cold,  nor  your  tongue  be  wordless.  Tou  would 
have  said  to  him,  "Pause,  my  Lord,  while  there 
is  yet  a  moment  for  reflection.  What  aiv  your 
motinB,  what  your  views,  what  your  prospeots, 
from  what  you  are  about  to  do?  Yoq  are  a 
married  man,  the  husbaod  of  the  most  amiable 
and  respectable  of  women ;  you  can  not  look  to 
the  chanoe  of  marrying  this  wretched  fugitive. 
Between  you  and  such  an  event  there  are  two 
sepulohers  to  pass.  What  are  your  induce- 
mento  ?  Is  it  love,  think  you  ?  No.  Do  not 
give  that  name  to  any  attraotion  you  can  find  in 
the  faded  refuse  of  a  violated  bed.  Love  is  a 
noble  and  geaeroos  passion  ■,  it  oan  be  founded 
only  on  a  pure  and  ardent  friendship,  oo  an  ex- 
alted respect,  on  an  implicit  conHdence  in  its 
objeet.  Search  your  heart ;  examine  your  judg- 
meat.  Do  yon  flnd  the  aeDhhuM»  of  any  one 
of  these  sentiments  to  biad  yoo  to  her?  What 
eould  degrade  a  mind  to  which  nature  or  edooa- 
tioo  had  given  port  or  statnre,  or  character,  into 
«  friendship  for  her  f  Could  you  repose  upon  her 
faith  ?  Look  io  her  face,  my  Lwd ;  she  is  ai 
this  moment  giving  you  tbe  violation  of  the 
most  sacred  of  human  obligations  as  the  pledge 
of  her  fidelity.  She  is  giving  you  the  most  ir- 
refragable proof  that  as  she  is  deserting  her 
husband  for  you,  so  she  wonld  without  scruple 
abandon  you  for  another.  Do  you  aniioipate 
any  pUasore  yoa  might  feel  in  the  possible 
event  of  year  becoming  the  parents  a  com- 
mon child  7  She  is  at  Uiis  moment  proving  to 
yoa  that  she  is  as  dead  to  the  sense  oif  parental 
as  of  conjugal  <^igation,  and  that  she  would 
abandon  your  oflspring  to-morrow  with  the  same 
faoility  with  whioh  she  now  deserts  her  own. 
Look  Uien  at  her  conduct  as  it  is,  as  the  world 
must  behold  it,  blai^iied  by  enry  aggravation 
that  oan  make  it  either  odioos  or  cooiemptiUe, 
and  nurolieved  by  a  dngle  oirenmstaaoe  of  mit- 
igatioB  that  oonid  palUitta  its  goUt  or  retriera  it 
from  abhor  re  Qoe. 

**  Mean,  however,  and  d^raded  as  this  woman 
must  be,  sbe  will  still  (if  you  take  her  with  yoo) 
have  strong  and  heavy  claims  apou  you.  The 
ibrce  of  such  claims  ^les  certainly  depood  upon 
oircHmstaoRes.  Befcm,  Aerefore,  yoa  expose 
her  iata  to  the  dreadful  ririt  of  your  oi^oe  or 
Fv  F 


ingratitude,  in  mercy  to  her,  weigh  well  the  con- 
fidence sbe  can  place  in  your  future  justice  and 
honor.  At  that  future  time,  much  nearer  than 
you  think,  by  what  topics  can  her  cause  be  plead- 
ed to  a  sated  appetite,  to  a  heart  that  repels  her, 
to  a  just  judgment,  in  which  she  never  could  have 
been  valued  or  respected  7  Here  is  not  the  case 
of  an  unmarried  woman,  with  whom  a  pure  and 
generous  friendship  may  insensibly  have  ripened 
into  a  more  serious  attachment,  until  at  last  ber 
heart  became  too  deeply  pledged  to  be  reas- 
sumed.  If  so  circumstanced,  without  any  hus- 
band to  betray,  or  child  to  desert,  or  motive  to 
restrain,  except  what  related  solely  to  herself, 
her  anxiety  for  your  happiness  made  her  overlook 
every  other  consideration,  and  commit  her  des- 
tiny to  your  honor ;  in  such  a  oase  (the  stron- 
grnt  and  the  highest  that  man's  imaginMion  can 
suppose),  in  which  you,  at  least,  coidd  see  noth- 
ing but  the  most  noble  and  disinterested  saori^ 
fiee  i  in  whioh  you  could  find  nothing  but  what 
claimed  from  you  the  most  kind  and  exalted  sen- 
timent at  tenderness,  and  devotion,  and  respect, 
and  in  which  the  most  fastidious  rigor  woold  find 
so  much  more  subject  ftH-  sympathy  than  blame — 
let  me  ask  you,  could  you,  even  in  that  oase,  an- 
swer for  your  own  justice  and  gratitude  ?  I  do 
not  allude  to  the  long  and  pitiful  catalc^ue  of 
paltry  adventures,  in  which,  it  seems,  your  time 
has  been  employed — the  coarse  and  vulgar  suc- 
cession of  casual  connections,  joyless,  loveless, 
and  unendeared.  But  do  you  not  find  upon  your 
memory  some  trace  of  an  engagement  of  the 
uharaoter  I  have  sketched  ?  Has  not  your  sense 
of  what  you  would  owe  in  such  a  oase,  and  to 
such  a  wooian,  been  at  least  once  put  to  tbe  test 
ofeiqienmeot?  Has  it  not  once,  at  least,  hap- 
pened that  such  ft  woman,  with  all  the  vesolntioa 
aC  strong  bith,  flung  her  youth,  her  hope,  ber 
beau^,  her  talei4,  upon  your  bosom,  weighed  yea 
against  the  world,  which  sbe  found  but  a  feather 
in  the  scale,  and  took  yoi;  as  an  equivalent?^ 
How  did  you  then  aoqalt  yoorsdf?  Did  yoa 
prove  yourself  worthy  of  the  sacred  trust  reposed 
in  you  ?  Did  your  spirit  so  associate  with  hers 
as  to  leave  her  no  room  to  regret  the  splendid 
and  disinterested  sacrifice  she  had  oiade  7  Did 
her  soul  find  a  pillow  in  the  tenderness  of  yours, 
and  a  support  in  its  firmness  7  Did  you  preserve 
her  high  in  her  own  consciousness,  proud  in  your 
admiration  and  friendship,  and  happy  in  yoor  af- 
fection? You  might  have  so  acted  (and  tbe 
man  that  was  worthy  of  her  would  have  perished 
rather  than  not  so  act)  as  to  majw  her  delighted 
with  having  oonflded  so  sacred  a.  trust  to  his  hoa> 
or.  Did  you  so  a6t  7  Did  she  feel  that,  how- 
ever preoiouB  to  yoor  heart,  alie  was  still  orare 
exalted  and  hoooted  in  yoor  revoreooe  and  re- 
spect? Or  did  aba  And  yoa  ooane  and  paltry, 
fluttering  and  onporposed,  onfiBeliag  and  ungrate- 
ful ?  Toa  bund  ber  a  fair  and  hlaahiiigjSowar, 
its  beaoty  and  its  fragranee  bathed  in  the  dews 


'  This  reference  to  a  previons  riopeamtt  of  an- 
other with  the  Uarqaesa,  and  Ua  dasaition  of  heq 
nust  have  opvnM  with  great  fiaee  oa  the  mbida- 
of  the  Jofjr. 
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of  h«iv«D.  IMd  70a  so  teaderly  transpttjit  it  u 
to  preserve  thnt  beaaty  and  fragrance  naini- 
paired  ?  Or  did  you  m  rodely  oat  it  as  to  inter- 
rapt  its  notrimeot,  to  waste  its  sweetness^  to 
blast  its  beaaty,  to  bow  down  its  faded  and  sick* 
ly  head?  And  did  you  at  last  Qing  it,  like  *a 
loathsome  weed,  away?'  If,  then,  to  sooh  a 
woman,  so  clothed  with  every  title  that  (joold  en- 
noble, and  exalt,  and  endear  ber  to  the  heart  of 
man,  you  could  be  omelly  and  capriciously  defi- 
cient, how  can  a  wretched  fugitive  like  this,  in 
every  point  her  contrast,  hope  to  find  you  just  ? 
Send  her,  then,  away.  Send  her  back  to  her 
hone,  to  her  child,  to  her  husband,  to  herself." 

Alas,  there  was  none  to  bold  suoh  language  to 
TWcMiartor  this  Dofale  defoidant ;  he  did  not  hdd 
it  to  bimseir.  Bot  be  paraded  his 
despicable  [Hin  in  bi>  own  oairiage, 
with  his  own  ratinae,  hia  own  servants.  T^is 
veteran  Paris  hawked  lus  enamored  Helen,  from 
this  western  quarter  of  the  island,  to  a  sea-p«1  in 
the  eastern,  crowned  with  the  acclamations  of  a 
senseless  and  grinning  rabble,  glorying  and  de- 
lighted, no  doubt,  in  the  leering  and  scoffing  ad- 
miration of  grooms,  and  hostlers,  and  waiters,  as 
he  passed.  In  this  odioas  contempt  of  every  per- 
sonal feeling,  of  public  opinion,  of  common  hu- 
manity, did  he  parade  this  woman  to  the  sea- 
port, whence  he  transported  his  precious  cargo 
to  a  country  where  her  example  may  be  less 
mischievous  than  in  her  own ;  where  I  agree 
with  my  learned  colleague  in  heartily  wishing 
he  may  remain  with  her  forever.  We  are  too 
poor,  too  simple,  too  unadvanced  a  country  for 
the  example  of  such  achievements.  When  the 
relaxation  of  morals  is  the  natural  grovrth  and 
oottsequenoe  of  the  great  progress  arts  and 
wealth,  it  ia  accompanied  by  a  refinement  that 
makes  it  less  groaa  and  shocking.  But  for  snoh 
palliatioiu  we  are  at  leart  a  century  too  yonng. 
FaUic  awnk  ^  wlvise  you,  therefore,  most  eamestt 
rHminwMn-  ly  to  rebuko  tfais  budding  mischief, 
piu]r4uns^  by  letting  the  wholesome  vigor  and 
chastisement  a  liberal  verdict  speak  what  you 
think  of  its  enormity.  In  every  point  of  view 
in  which  I  can  look  at  the  subject,  I  see  you 
are  called  upon  to  give  a  verdict  of  bold,  and 
just,  and  indignant,  and  exemplary  compensa- 
tion. The  injury  of  the  piaintifi' demands  it  from 
your  justice.  The  delinquency  of  the  defendant 
provokes  it  by  its  enormity.  The  rank  on  which 
he  has  relied  for  impunity  calls  upon  you  to  tell 
him  that  erime  does  not  ascend  to  the  rank  of 
the  perpetrator,  but  the  perpetrator  sinks  from 
his  rank  and  desoends  to  the  level  of  his  delin- 
quency. The  aQrle  and  mode  of  bis  defense  is  a 
gtofa  aggravation  of  his  conduct,  and  a  gross  in- 
sult upon  yon.  Look  upon  the  difierent  oabjecta 
of  his  debnie  as  you  ought,  and  let  him  profit 
by  them  as  lie  deserres.  -  Vamly  presnmptnoac 
Dpon  hii  rai^  he  wishes  to  overawe  yon  hj  the 
dcqMcable  consideratico.  He  next  resorts  to  a 
omel  aspersion  apon  the  character  of  theiiohap- 
py  plaintiff,  whom  he  had  already  wounded  be- 
yond the  possibili^  of  reparation.  He  has  ven- 
tored  to  charge  him  with  ownivanoe.  -  As  to 


that,  I  will  only  say,  gentlemen  of  the  jtnj,  do 
not  give  this  vain  boMter  a  pretext  for  aayiag 
that  if  the  husband  connived  in  the  i^eoae,  the 
jury  also  connived  in  the  lepantioa. 

But  be  has  pressed  another  corioos  tc^e  npoe 
yea.  After  tiw  idaintiflT  had  cause  n. 
to  suspect  his  deaigna,  and  the  likeli-  jTiiS^JTji. 
hood  of  their  being  fatally  suocessfiil,  fa^j^  ^ 
he  did  not  then  act  precisely  as  he  MflcM 
ought.  Gracious  God,  what  an  ar-  ™* 
gumant  for  him  to  dare  to  advance !  It  b  say- 
ing thus  to  him,  "  I  abused  your  confldenoe,  your 
hospitality ;  I  laid  a  base  plan  for  the  sedQCtion 
of  the  wife  of  your  bosmn  j  I  succeeded  ax  last, 
so  as  to  throw  in  upon  yon  that  most  dreadful 
of  all  BOBiHoioas  to  a  man  ibodly  attached,  proud 
of  his  wife's  honor,  and  trambliogly  alive  to  his 
own;  that  you  were  possibly  a  <hipe  to  the  cob- 
fidenee  ia  the  wife  as  mnoh  as  in  tbe  guest.  la 
this  so  pitiable  distress,  which  I  ntyseU*  had  slo- 
diously  and  deliberately  contrived  tor  jaa — be- 
tween  hope  and  fear,  and  doubt  aad  love,  and 
jealousy  and  shame ;  one  moment  shrinkiDg  fran 
the  cruelty  of  your  snsfHoion,  the  next  fired  with 
uidignation  at  the  facility  and  credulity  of  your 
acquittal  —  in  ^lis  labyrinth  of  doubt,  in  tins 
frenzy  of  suBering,  you  were  not  eoUeeted  aad 
composed.  You  did  not  act  as  joo  might  have 
done  if  I  had  not  worked  you  to  madness ;  and 
upon  that  very  madness  which  I  have  inflicted 
npon  you,  upon  the  very  completiw  of  my  gvilt 
and  of  your  misery,  I  will  build  my  defease. 
Yon  will  not  act  critically  right,  and  therefore 
are  unworthy  of  compensation.*'  Geotlemee. 
can  you  be  dead  to  the  remcvseless  etroctty  of 
soeh  a  defenae  I  And  shall  not  your  hooest  nr- 
dict  matk  it  as  it  deserves  f 

Butletmegoalittlefiinlier;  lotme  askyou, 
ibr'I  confess  I  have  no  distinct  idea  oC 
what  should  be  the  condnct  of  a  has-  ntQ>  a>m 
band  so  placed,  and  who  ia  to  act  orit-  """^ 
ically  right.  Shall  he  lock  her  up  or  turn  har 
out  ?  Or  enlai^  or  (bridge  ber  Uberty  <^  act- 
ing as  she  pleases  ?  Oh,  dreadful  Areopagus  of 
the  tea-table  1  How  formidable  thy  inquests, 
how  tremendous  thy  condemnations !  Id  the 
first  case,  be  is  brutal  and  barbarous — an  odioos 
Eastern  despot.  In  the  next,  What !  torn  an  m- 
nocent  woman  out  of  his  house,  without  evidence 
or  proof,  but  merely  because  he  is  vile  and  mean 
enough  to  suspect  the  wife  of  his  IxMom,  and  the 
mother  of  his  child  1  Between  these  extreme!, 
what  intermediate  degree  ia  he  to  adopt  ?  1  put 
this  question  to  you,  do  you  at  this  moment,  on- 
influenced  by  any  passion,  aa  yon  now  are,  but 
cool  and  cdleoted,  and  uninterested  as  yoa  noit 
be,  do  you  see  clearly  this  proper  and  txmet  hue 
which  the  iriaintifi'diMfid  have  pursued  T  Iimieh 
qneaticMt  if  yoB  do.  Bat  if  yon  did  or  could,  most 
you  not  say  that  he  was  the  last  man  Ihnn  vriiom 
you  should  ncpeet  the  coolness  to  diseovw  or 
the  steadiness  to  parsoe  it  7  And  yet  this  is  the 
outrageous  and  insolent  defense  that  is  pet  for- 
ward to  yon.  My  miserable  client,  when  his 
brain  was  on  Are,  and  every  fiend  of  bell  was  let 
kMwe  upon  hit  heart,  be  should  then,  it  seons, 
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have  placed  himself  before  bis  mirror,  he  sboald 
have  taught  the  streua  <^  agony  to  flow  deco- 
rotnly  down  hia  forehead.  He  should  have  oom- 
poud  bia  features  to  bamuny,  be  ahonld  have 
writhed  with  grace  and  groaned  in  melody. 

Bnt  look  fiwtber  to  tUi  noble  defendant  and 
TbmiMM  his  honorable  defense:  the  yretch- 
*"J*J2;^J|5J'  ed  woman  is  to  be  successively  the 
MtaBikmi.  victim  of  seduction  and  of  slander. 
She,  it  seems,  received  marked  attentions. 
Here,  I  confess,  I  felt  myself  not  a  little  at  a 
loss.  The  witnesses  conld  not  describe  what 
these  marked  attentions  were  or  are.  They  con- 
sisted not,  if  you  believe  the  witness  that  swore 
to  them,  in  any  personal  approach  or  contact 
whatsoever,  nor  in  any  unwarrantable  topics  of 
discourse.  Of  what  materials,  then,  were  they 
composed  ?  Why,  it  seems,  a  gentleman  had  the 
insolenoe  at  table  to  propose  to  her  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  she,  0  most  abandoned  lady  1  instead 
of  flying,  like  an  angry  parrot,  at  his  head,  and 
besmirching  and  bescratching  him  for  his  inso< 
lence,  tamely  and  basely  replies,  "Port,  sir,  if  you 
please."  But,  gentlemen,  why  do  I  advert  to 
this  folly,  this  nonsense  ?  Not,  sorely,  tp  vindi- 
eate  from  oenaore  the  most  innocent  and  the  most 
deligbtfal  interoonrse  of  social  kindness,  of  barn- 
less  and  cbeerfal  courtesy;  "where  virtne'  is, 
these  ere  most  virtuous."  But  I  am  soUciting 
your  attention  and  your  feeling  to  the  mean  and 
odious  aggravation — to  the  unblushing  and  re- 
morseless barbarity  of  falsely  aspersing  the 
wretched  woman  he  had  undone.  One  good  he 
has  done,  he  has  disclosed  to  yon  the  point  in 
which  be  can  /eel ;  for  how  imperious  must  that 
avarice  be  which  could  resort  to  so  vile  an  ex- 
pedient of  frugality  ?  Yes,  I  will  say  that,  with 
the  common  feelings  of  a  man,  he  would  have 
rather  suflered  his  ^£30,000  a  year  to  go  as  com- 
|>ensation  to  the  plaintiff  than  saved  a  shilling  of 
It  by  so  vile  an  expedient  of  econonqr.  He 
voold  raUier  have  starved  with  her  io  a  jail,  be 
would  rather  have  sunk  with  her  into  the  ocean, 
than  have  so  vilified  her— than  have  so  degraded 
himself. 

Bat  it  seems,  gentlemen,  and,  indeed,  yon  have 
been  told,  that  long  as  the  coarse  of 
his  gallantries  has  been  (and  he  has 
grown  gray  in  the  service),  it  is  the 
first  time  he  has  been  called  upon  for 
To  bow  many  might  it  have  been 
fortunate  if  he  had  not  that  impunity  to  boast  ? 
Your  verdict  will,  I  trust,  pnt  an  end  to  that  en- 
couragement to  guilt  that  is  bntlt  upon  impuni^. 
The  devil,  it  seems,  has  saved  the  noble  Mar- 
quess harmless  in  the  past;  but  yonr  verdict 
will  tell  him  the  term  of  that  indemnity  is  ex- 
pired,  that  bis  old  friend  and  banker  has  no  more 
effects  in  bis  hands,  and  that  if  he  draws  any 
more  npon  him,  be  most  pay  his  own  bills  him- 
self. Toa  will  do  much  good  by  doing  80.  Yon 
may  not  enlighten  fats  conscience  nor  touch  his 
heart,  bnt  his  frugality  will  nndetstand  the  hint. 
It  will  adopt  the  pmdenoe  of  age,  and  deter  him 
from  pursuits  in  which,  though  he  may  be  insens- 
ible of  shame,  be  will  not  be  regardless  of  ex- 
pense-  Ton  will  do  mora,  yoa  will  not  oo^  pon- 
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ish  him  in  his  tender  point,  bnt  you  will  weaken 
him  in  hia  strong  one — Aub  taaaoy.  We  have 
heard  much  of  this  noble  Lord's  we^th,  and  mnoh 
of  his  exploits,  bnt  not  much  of  his  accomplisb* 
ments  or  lus  wit.  I  know  not  that  his  versea 
have  soared  even  to  Ae  poet's  eomer.  I  ham 
heard  it  sud  that  an  ass  laden  with  gold  could 
find  his  way  through  the  gate  d*  the  strongest 
city.  But,  gentlemen,  lighten  the  load  npon  his 
back,  and  you  will  completely  curtail  the  mis- 
chievous faculty  of  a-  grave  animal,  whose  mo- 
mentum lies  not  io  his  agility,  but  his  weight; 
not  in  the  quantity  of  motion,  bnt  the  quantity 
of  bis  matter. 

There  is  another  ground  on  which  yoo  are 
called  upon  to  give  most  liberal  dam-  Lar« 
ages,  and  that  has  been  laid  by  the  ^l^^ 
unfeeling  vanity  of  the  defendant.  J^ES^^^J 
This  bosiness  has  been  marked  by  «in 
the  most  elaborate  publicity.    It  is  veiy  clear 
that  he  has  lieen  allnred  by  the  gloiy  c^the  chase, 
and  not  die  valae  of  the  game.    The  poor  ob- 
ject of  bis  pursuit  ooold  be  itf  do  Taloe  to  him, 
or  be  eoold  liot  have  so  wantonly,  and  omelly, 
and  unnecessarily  abosed  her.   He  might  easi- 
ly have  kept  th^  unhappy  intercoaree  an  un- 
suspected secret.    Even  if  be  wished  lor  ber 
ek^meot,  be  might  easily  have  so  contrived  it 
that  the  place  of  her  retreat  would  be  profoaiMl- 
ly  nndiscoverable.    Yet,  thoogh  even  the  ex- 
pense  (a  pmnt  so  tender  to  hb  delicate  sensibil- 
ity) of  concealing  could  not  be  a  one  forties  of 
the  cost  of  pnbludiing  ber,  his  vanity  decided  him 
in  favor  of  glory  and  publicity.    By  that  election 
he  has  in  fkct  put  forward  the  Irish  nation,  and 
its  character,  so  often  and  so  variously  oalmnni- 
ated,  upon  its  trial  before  the  tribonal  of  the 
empire ;  and  your  verdict  wiU  this  day  decide, 
whether  an  Irish  jury  can  feel  with  justice  and 
spirit  npon  a  subject  that  involves  conjugal  aflee- 
tion  and  eomfoit,  domestic  boocw  and  repoee— 
the  certainty  of  issoe— the  weiglu  of  pnblio  opin- 
u>n — the  gilded  and  {msamptnaaa  oriminality  of 
overweening  rank  and  ttntinu   I  doobt  not  but 
he  is  at  ^is  momeot  reclined  on  «  sUken  sob, 
anticipating  that  snbmiasive  and  modest  verdict 
by  which  you  will  lean  gently  on  bis  enon ;  and 
expecting,  from  your  patriotism,  no  doubt,  that 
you  will  think  again  and  again  before  you  con- 
demn any  great  portion  of  the  immense  revenue 
of  a  great  absentee  to  be  detained  in  the  nation 
that  prodnced  it,  instead  of  being  transmitted,  as 
it  ought,  to  be  expended  in  the  splendor  of  anotli- 
er  country.    He  is  now  probably  waiting  for  Ibe 
arrival  of  the  report  of  this  day,  which  I  under- 
stand a  famous  note-t^er  has  been  sent  hither 
to  oollect.    (Let  not  the  gentleman  be  disturb- 
ed.)   Grentlemen,  let  me  assure  you  it  is  more, 
much  more  the  trial  of  you,  than  of  the  noble 
MarqtWM,  k£  wti^  this  imported  recorder  is  at 
this  moment  edieoting  tbe  materials,  rtx  of 
His  nobis  am^Urjet  is  now  expecting  S^hl^^uT' 
a  report  to  the  following  efleot:  Ji'^^J^J^J 
"  Such  a  dfty  came  on  to  be  tried  at  Mp«t. 
Emus,  by  a  speoial  jury,  the  oansa  of  Charles 
Masiy  aganist  the  moat  noUe  the  Marqueis  of 
HeadloTt.    It  appeared  that  tha^plaintifi^siwife 
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.VAs  JooBg,  beuitilbl,  and  eqitivstiiig.  Tfae 
plKintiB'  hinuelf  &  penw  fond  of  this  beaatifQl 
ereatore  to  diBtnetkni,  and  both  dating  on  their 
child;  bat  Ae  nobI«  Marqaess  approached  her; 
the  plume  of  f^lory  nodded  on  bis  head.  Not 
the  Goddeae  Mineira,  but  the  Goddese  Venoa 
had  lighted  upon  hia  casque,  '  the  Are  that  nev- 
er tires — such  as  many  a  lady  gty  hod  been  dac- 
zled  with  before.'  At  the  first  advaDce  she 
trembled,  at  the  second  ahe  struck  to  tfae  re- 
doubted son  of  Mars  and  pn[Hl  of  Venus.  The 
jurj  saw  it  was  not  his  fauh  (it  was  an  Irish 
jurj) ;  they  felt  eompassioa  for  the  tenderness  of 
^e  mother's  heart,  and  for  the  warmth  of  the 
lover's  passion.  The  jury  saw  on  the  one  side  a 
young,  entertuomg  gallant,  on  the  other  a  beau- 
teous creature,  of  churmsirTerartible.  They  rec- 
ollected that  Jupiter  had  been  alwaya  sooMstfal 
in  hia  amoura,  ahhoygh  TdIou  had  not  alw^ 
flseaped  some  awkward  aaddenta.  The  jury 
was  eompoeed  oT  fathers,  brothwa,  hnsbaads  ■■ 
hut  they  had  not  tta  valgar  jealoQty  that  viewa 
little  things  of  thataort wMi  rigor;  aadvrishuig 
to  asMmilate  their  eoontry  in  every  respect  to 
England,  now  that  they  are  united  to  it,  they, 
like  English  gentlemen,  retomed  to  their  box  with 
a  verdict  ofsizpence  damages  and  sixpence  costs. " 
Let  this  be  sent  to  Enghutd.  I  promise  you  your 
odious  secret  will  not  be  kept  better  than  that 
of  the  wretched  Mrs.  Massy.  Tbere.is  not  a 
bawdy  chronicle  in  Londco  in  which  the  epi< 
tapb  wbiob  yoo  would  have  written  on  yourselves 
will  not  be  published,  and  oar  enemies  will  de- 
light in  the  spectacle  of  our  precocious  depravi- 
ty, in  seeing  that  we  oan  be  rotten  before  we  are 
tipe.  I  do  not  suppose  it,  I  do  not,  oan  not, 
will  not,  believe  it.  I  will  not  harrow  up  my> 
salf  with  the  anUcipated  apprehensiim. 

There  is  another  considiBration,  geatlemeu, 
Livdui^  which  I  think  most  imperiously  de- 
biM^^fbM-  nwBda  even  a  vindictive  awatd  of  ex* 
i"*^-  emplary  danagea,  and  that  is  the 
breach  of  hospitality.  -  To  us  pecaliarly  does  it 
belong  to  avenge  the  violation  of  its  altar.  The 
bospitali^  of  other  countries  is  a  matter  of  ne- 
cessity or  convention ;  in  sanga  nations  of  the 
first,  in  polished  of  the  httter;  hot  the  hoB[ri- 
tality  of  an  Irukman  Is  not  the  running  aoootut 
of  posted  and  legerad  courtesies,  as  in  other 
eonntries ;  it  springs,  like  all  his  qualities,  his 
fiiults,  his  virtues — directly  from  his  heart.  The 
heart  of  an  Irishman  is  by  nature  bold,  and  he 
confides ;  it  is  tender,  and  he  loves ;  it  is  gener- 
oos,  and  be  gives ;  it  is  social,  and  be  is  hospi- 
table. This  sacrilegious  intruder  has  profaned 
the  religion  of  that  sacred  altar  so  elevated  in 
oor  worship,  ao  pracioas  to  our  devotion;  nod  U 
is  onr  jvivilege  to  avenge  the  imnoe.  Too  must 
either  pull  down  the  altar  and  abolish  the  wor.- 
•hip,  or  you  must  preserve  itt  sanctity  node- 
based.  There  is  nn  aharaative  between  the  oni- 
versal  exelasioo  6i  all  maaUiid  from  your  tliresli> 
old,  and  the  most  rigorous  punishment  of  him 
who  is  admitted  and  betrays.  This  defendant 
has  been  so  trusted,  has  so  betrayed,  and  yoo 
ought  to  make  him  a  roost  signal  example- 
GeoUemea.  I  am  the  note  disposed  to  bel  the 


stnngett  indignatioa  ud  abhorrenee  «t  this  odi- 
ous oratdnot  of  tfae  deCeadant,  when  I 


cooMder  the  deplonble  ooaditioB  to  ^ai^^SJST 
which  he  has  reduced  die  plaintiff  ->*  a>  pm* 
and  perhaps  the  still  nora  depkir*  mTi^^m? 
able  one  that  he  has  in  prospect  be-  troSB^Zlr 


fcve  him.    What  a  progress  has  he 
to  travel  through  before  he  can  attain  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  which  he  has  lost  ?    How  like 
the  wounds  of  the  body  are  those  of  the  mind ! 
How  homing  (he  fever  I    How  painful  the  sQp> 
pu  rati  on !    How  slow,  bow  besiuting,  bow  re- 
l^ing  the  process  to  convalesceooe  I  Through 
what  a  variety  of  sofiering,  what  new  scenes  nal 
obanges,  must  my  unhappy  client  pass,  ere  h«  caa 
reattain,  shoohl  he  ever  reattab,  that  health  of 
soul  of  which  he  has  been  despmled  by  the  coU 
and  deliberate  machinations  of  this  priuiced  and 
gilded  aedncar  t   U,  instead  of  drawing  upon  his 
inoalcalBbla  wealth  for  a  soanty  retribution,  yoa 
were  to  atop  the  program  of  his  deapicnUe 
achienm«DtB  by  fedoemg  him  to  aotaal  pover- 
ty, yoQ  could  not  even  so  punish  him  beyond  iht 
scope  of  his  offense,  nor  reprise  the  plaiitiff'  be- 
y4»d  the  measure  of  fats  suffering.    Let  me  n- 
mind  you  that  in  this  action  the  law  not  only 
empowers  you,  but  that  its  pcdicy  oomnauds  yoa 
to  consider  tht  public  example,  as  well  as  'the 
individual  injury,  when  yoo  adjust  the  ammrat 
of  your  verdict.    I  confess  I  am  most  uxioof 
that  yoq  should  acquit  youtselves  wcHthily  upoa 
this  important  occasion.    I  am  addressing  jua  ss 
fathers,  husbands,  brothers.    I  am  anxious  thai  a 
feeling  of  those  high  relations  should  enter  ieti^ 
and  give  dignity  to  your  vntliot.    But  I  confess 
it,  I  feel  a  teiMbld  solicitude  when  I  remember  that 
I  am  addressing  yon  as  my  countrymen,  as  Irvh- 
men,  vrimn  oteraotan  as  jurors,  as  gentlemea, 
most  find  either  honor  or  degradation  in  the  re- 
snh  of  ymir  decision.   Small  aa  mwi  be  the  dv- 
tributive  share  of  that  national  estimation  that  caa 
belcmg  to  so  naiaiporttnt  an  individoal  as  mjwatt, 
yet  do  I  own  I  am  tremblingly  soliciloas  for  its 
Cue.    Perh^  it  appears  of  more  raise  to  me^ 
because  it  is  embalmed  on  the  same  bottom  vrith 
years ;  perhaps  the  oommoniiy  of  peril,  of  con- 
moo  safety,  or  common  wreck  gives  a  conse- 
quence to  my  share  of  the  risk,  which  I  coold  not 
be  rain  enough  to  give  it,  if  it  were  not  raised  to 
it  by  that  mutuality.    But  why  stoop  to  think  at 
^1  of  myself,  when  I  know  that  yoo,  gentlemea  of 
the  jury,  when  I  know  that  our  country  itself  ai« 
my  clients  on  this  day,  and  must  abide  the  altera- 
ative  of  honor  or  of  infamy,  as  you  suall  decide. 
But  I  will  not  despond ;  I  will  not  dare  to  despond. 
I  have  ev«ry  trust,  and  hope,  and  confidence  in 
you.    And  to  that  hc^  I  will  add  my  atort  fer- 
vent prayer  to  the  God  of  all  truth  and  justice,  so 
to  raise,  and  enlighten,  and  fortify  your  minds, 
that  you  may  so  decide  as  to  preserve  to  you-- 
selves  vriiile  yoa  live,  tbe  most  dol^htfid  of  all 
leotdleetiona,  that  of  acting  justly,  and  io  trmaa- 
mit  tq  yoar  children  lha  most  preeioosflf  all  ia- 
heritances,  tbe  memory  of  yoar  virtoe. 


The  damages  wen  fixed  l^*  the  jmj  at  Icb 
tboasaad  poooda. 


Digitized  by 


SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH. 


Jaicbs  SUcKiHTosH  wu  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  British  anny,  and  ^as  bom 
at  Aldourie.  near  Invemeas,  in  Scotland,  on  the  34th  of  October,  1765.  He  was  very 
early  renuu'kable  for  his  lore  (rf*  reading,  making  it  his  ooniitant  emi^oyinent,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad,  and  being  accuitttned,  wheA  a  mere  child,  to  take  his  book  and 
dinner  with  him  into  the  wild  hills  around  his  Other's  residence,  where  he  gave  up 
the  whole  day  in  wnne  secluded  nook  to  his  favorite  employment. 

At  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school  at  a  small  town  called  Fort- 
rose,  ^here  he  sdcri  made  snch  proficiency  in  his  studies  that  "the  name  of /amw 
Mackintoth  was  synonyinons,  all  over  the  country  side,  with  a  prodigj/t  of  learning." 
He  early  assisted  his  instmetor  in  teaching  the  3roungeT  boys,  and  before  he  reached 
his  thirteenth  year,  he  showed  a  singular  love  of  politics  und  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing. "  It  was  at  this  period,"  says  his  instructor,  the  Reverend  BIr.  Wood,  "  that 
Fox  and  North  made  such  brilliant  harangues  on  the  American  war.  Jajoaie  espoused 
the  cause  of  liberty,  and  called  himself  a  and  such  was  his  influence  among 

his  school-fellows,  that  he  prevailed  on  some  of  the  older  ones,  instead  of  playing  at 
ball,  and  such  out-of-door  recreations,  to  join  him  in  the  school-room  during  the  hours 
of  play,  and  assist  at  debates  in  what  they  called  the  House  of  Commons,  m  the  po- 
litical events  of  the  day.  When  Jamie  ascended  the  rostrum,  he  harangoed  until 
his  toprano  voice  failed  him.  One  day  he  was  Fox,  another  Bnrke,  ot  some  leading 
member  of  the  Opposition ;  and  when  no  one  ventured  to  reply  to  his  arguments,  he 
would  change  sides  for  the  present,  personate  North,  and  endeavor  to  combat  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  strongest  parts  of  his  own  speech.  When  I  found  out  this 
singular  amusement  of  the  boys,"  adds  Afr.  Wood,  "  I  had  the  curiosity  to  listen  when 
Jamie  was  on  his  legs.  I  was  greatly  surprised  and  delighted  with  his  eloquence  in 
the  eharaeter  of  Fox,  against  some  supposed  or  real  measure  of  the  minuter.  His 
voice,  though  feeble,  was  musical,  and  his  a^ments  so  fcocible  that  they  would 
have  done  credit  to  many  an  adult." 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  placed  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  at  onoe 
showed  his  predilection  for  those  abstract  inquiries  in  which  he  spent  so  large  a  part 
of  his  life.  Though  a  mere  hof,  his  favorite  books  were  Priestley's  Institutes  of  Nat- 
ural and  Revealed  Religion,  Deattie  on  Truth,  and  Worburton's  Divine  Legation, 
which  last  delighted  him,  as  he  stated  in  lU^r  life,  more  than  any  book  he  ever  read. 
He  soon  after  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  Hall,  then  a  'student  at  Aberdeen, 
who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  though  both  were  diligent  in 
their  elasrieal  studies,  they  gave  their  most  strenuous  and  unwearied  lalxns  to  a  joint 
improvement  in  philosophy.  They  read  together ;  they  sat  side  by  side  at  lecture ; 
they  were  constant  companions  in  their  daily  walks.  In  the  classics,  they  united  in 
reading  much  of  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  and  more  of  Plato  ;  and  so  for  did  they 
carry  it,  says  the  biographer  of  Hall,  that,  "  exciting  the  admiration  of  some  and 
the  envy  of  others,  it  was  not  unusual  for  their  olass-fellows  to  point  at  them  and 
say, '  There  go  Plato  and  Herodotus !'  But  the  arena  in  which  they  most  frequently 
met  was  that  of  morah  and  metaphysics.  After  having  sharpened  their  weapons  by 
reading,  they  often  repaired  to  the  spacious  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  and,  still  more 
frequently,  to  the  piotuiesque  somery  fm  the  banks  of  the  Dtoi,  above  the  old  town, 
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to  dtBcusa  with  eageraoM  the  TariouB  mbjeeta  to  which  their  attentioa  had  beea  di- 
leeted.  There  wu  Kucely  an  importuit  poution  in  Berkeley's  Minute  PhiloBopher, 
in  Bntler*ft  Analogy,  <w  in  Edwaidi  on  the  "Will,  over  whioh  they  had  not  thue  de- 
bated with  the  utmost  intensity.  Night  after  night,  nay,  month  after  month,  they 
met  only  to  study  or  diqiute,  yet  no  unkindly  feeling  ensued.  The  process  seemed 
rather,  like  blows  in  the  welding  of  iron,  to  knit  them  more  closely  together."  From 
this  union  of  their  stttdiei»  and  the  disouanons  which  eniued^  Sir  James  afterward 
declared  himsdf  to  hare  "learned  more  than  firnn  all  the  books  he  ever  read 
while  Mr.  Hall  expressed  his  opinion  throoghout  life,  that  Sir  James  "  had  an  intel- 
lect more  like  that  of  Bacon  than  any  person  of  modem  times." 

Having  taken  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh repaired  to  Edinburgh  in  1784,  and  commoiced  the  study  of  raedione.  Here 
he  was  soon  received  as  a  member  of  the  Speculative  Society,  an  associaticHi  tar  de- 
bate which  then  exerted  a  powerful  influrace  over  the  Universi^,  and  was  the 
means  of  training  some  of  the  most  distinguished  speakers  which  Scotland  has  ever 
produced.  In  this  exciting  atmosphere,  his  early  passion  for  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing, in  cmmef  tion  with  his  subsequent  haUts  of  debate,  gained  the  oomplete  ascnd- 
raoy ;  so  that,  although  his  medical  studies  were  not  wholly  neglected,  a  Imige  part 
of  his  time  was  given  to  those  miscellaneous  subjects  which  would  furnish  topics  fw 
the  Society,  and  that  desultory  reading  and  speculation  in  which  he  always  delighted. 

AHei  four  years  spent  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Mackintosh  went  to  London  in  176S, 
with  a  view  to  raedioal  practice,  but  found  no  immediate  prospect  of  business,  and 
but  little  encouragement  for  the  future.  Hi«  lather  died  about  this  time^  leaviif 
him  a  very  scanty  patrimony  ;  and,  as  he  married  soon  after,  without  adding  to  hii 
property,  he  was  driven,  like  Burke  in  early  life,  to  the  public  press  for  the  meani 
of  support.  He  wrote  from  the  first  with  uncommon  force  and  el^ance,  and  was 
thus  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  some  distinguished  literary  men,  chiefly  of 
the  Kctreme  Whig  party.  He  was  much  in  the  society  of  Home  Tooke,  and  found 
great  delight  in  the  rich,  lively,  and  sarcastic  conversation  of  that  extraordinary  man ; 
while  Tooke,  though  jealous,  and  sparing  of  praise,  was  ao  sbuck  with  his  taloats 
for  argument,  that  he  declared  him  "  a  very  formidaHU  adversary  across  a  table." 
He  now  took  to  the  study  of  the  law  in  connection  with  his  labors  for  the  press,  and 
never,  foobably,  were  his  exertions  greater  or  better  directed  than  at  this  time,  oi 
more  conducive  to  bis  intellectual  improvement  Desultory  reading  and  speoulatioa 
without  any  definite  object,  were  the  bane  of  his  life  ;  but  he  was  now  held  to  his 
daily  task,  and,  under  the  pressure  of  want,  the  encouragement  of  his  friends,  and 
the  itiniiling  delight  which  he  felt  in  high  literary  excellence,  he  was  daily  fiwming 
those  haUts  dL  rioh  ai^  powerful  composition  for  which  he  was  afterword  ■>  mueh 
distinguished. 

In  1792  he  publidied  his  first  great  woik,  the  "  ^dioie  Ctallice,"  or  "  Defense 
of  the  French  Revolutim  against  the  accnsations  of  the  Bight  Honorable  Edmund 
Burke."  It  was  a  daring  attempt  for  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  to  enter  the  lists 
with  such  an  opponent,  celelnrated  beymd  any  man  of  the  age  for  his  powers  as  a 
writer,  and  regarded  as  an  oracle  by  nearly  all  among  the  middling  and  highec  elat- 
es, who  looked  witb  horror  and  diunay  at  the  Revolntion  which  this  unknown  ad- 
venturer came  forward  to  defend.  Not  to  have  failed  utterly  in  such  an  attempt 
was  no  mean  praise.  But  he  did  more.  He  brought  to  the  work  an  honest  and 
dauntless  enthusiasm ;  a  large  stock  of  legal  and  ctnstitutuHul  learning ;  a  style 
which,  though  inferior  in  richness  to  that  ^  his  great  antagMiiat,  was  not  only  ^ 
gant  and  expressive,  but  often  keen  and  trenchant ;  and  his  snccess  was  far  beyoid 
his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Three  editions  were  called  for  in  rapid  snccessioa ; 
Mr.  Fox  quoted  the  work  with  applause  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  even  Mr 
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Bnike,  who  had  been  treated  by  Hr.  Mackintosh  with  the  respect  due  to  hi<  great 
talents,  spoke  of  its  qnrit-  and  execution  in  the  kindest  terms.   Mr.  Canning, 
-was  aecnstomed,  at  that  period,  to  treat  every  thing  that  faTored  the  Rerolatioa  with 
ridicule  or  contempt,  told  a  friend  that  he  read  the  boc^  on  its  first  coming  out,  "  with 
as  much  admiration  as  he  had  ever  felt." 

The  Revoltition  turned  out  very  difierently,  in  most  respects,  firom  what  Hr.  Haek- 
intosh  had  hoped,  and  he  saw  reason  to  change  some  of  the  opinirau  ^pressed  in 
thi^  woik.  He  afterward  made  the  aoquaintance  of  Hr.  Burke,  and  rraaari^ed,  in  a 
letter  to  him,  about  four  yeaxs  after,  "  For  a  time  I  was  seduced  by  what  I  thought 
Uberty,  and  ventured  to  oppcwe,  without  ever  ceasing  to  venerate,  that  writer  who 
had  nourished  my  understanding  with  the  most  wholesome  principles  of  political 
wisdom.  Since  that  time  a  melancholy  experience  has  undeceived  me  on  many  sub- 
jects in  which  I  was  then  the  dupe  of  my  own  enthniiasm.  I  can  not  say  (and  you 
would  despise  me  if  I  dissembled)  that  I  can  even  now  assent  to  all  your  opinions  on 
the  present  politics  of  Europe.*  But  I  can  with  truth  affirm  that  I  subscribe  to 
your  general  principles,  and  am  pr^iared  to  shed  my  blood  m  defense  of  the  laws 
and  Constitution  of  my  country.*" 

In  the  latter  part  of  1795,  Hr.  UackintoBh  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  1799  he 
formed  the  plan  of  giving  lectures  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations.  The  sub- 
ject was  peculiarly  suited  to  his  philosophical  cast  of  mind,  and  had  long  occujned 
his  attention.  Being  in  want  of  a  hall  for  the  piupose,  he  asked  the  Benchers  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  to  grant  him  the  use  of  theirs ;  and  when  some  demur  was  made  on 
account  of  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  Yindiciea  Gallicse,  he  printed  the  Intio- 
duetory  Lecture  as  a  prospectus  of  the  course.  It  was  truly  and  beautifiiUy  said 
Thomas  Campbell,  "  If  Mackiutoidi  had  puUished  nothing  else  than  this  Discourse, 
lie  would  have  left  a  perfect  monument  of  his  intellectual  strength  and  symmetry ; 
and  even  supposing  that  essay  had  been  recovered  only  imperfect  and  mutilated— 4f 
but  a  score  of  its  consecutive  sentences  could  be  shown,  they  would  bear  a  testimony 
to  his  genius  as  decided  as  the  bust  of  Theseus  bean  to  Grecian  art  among  the  El- 
gin marbles."  The  Lord  Chancellor  [Loughborough],  ashamed  of  the  delay  among 
the  Benchers,  interposed  decisively,  and  procured  the  use  of  the  hall ;  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  "  always  liberally  inclined,"  as  one  of  his  opponents  in  pohtics  has 
described  him,  wrote  a  private  lettra  to  Hr.  Mackintosh,  saying,  "  The  plan  yon  have 
marked  out  appears  to  me  to  promise  more  useful  instmction  and  just  reasoning  on 
the  principles  of  government  than  I  have  evw  met  with  in  any  treatise  on  the  suV 
ject."  The  lectures  now  went  forward,  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  was  daily  filled  with 
an  auditory  such  as  never  ttefore  met  on  a  similar  ocoasion.  Lawyers,  membeta  of 
Parliament,  men  of  letters,  and  gentlemen  fitom  the  country,  crowded  the  seats ;  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who,  irom  a  pressnre  (tf  public  business,  wpa  unable  to  attuidt 
received  a  full  report  of  each  lecture  in  writing,  and  was  load  in  their  praisB. 

In  such  a  course  of  lectures  the  name  of  Grotius  could  not  fail  to  have  a  promi- 
nent place,  and  the  reader  will  be  delighted  with  the  following  sketch  of  his  oharao- 
ter,  which  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  equaled  by  any  thmg  of  fhe  kind  in  our  language. 

"  So  great  b  tha  oncertaintjr  of  posthumooa  repotation,  and  so  liable  it  die  fame,  efen  of  dM 
greatest  men,  to  be  obscured  by  those  aew  fadiioos  of  thinking  and  writing  which  aneBeed  each 

*  Mr.  Uaddotoah  hera  refers  to  Mr.  Burke's  viewa  respecting  the  war  with  France,  wbidi  he 
openly  coodemned  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Burke;  nor  did  he  ever  agree  with  bim  on  a  nomber  of 
points  meotioDed  in  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Barke  va  this  voloioe,  p.  331.  Hii  change  oonaiited  mainly 
in  withdrawing  his  defense  of  the  Revolution  as  actually  conducted,  and  agreeing  with  Mr.  Burke 
that  the  nation  was  not  prepared  for  Hber^. 

*  When  Mr.  Mackintosh  visited  Paris  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  some  of  the  French  literati  to 
whom  ha  was  introduced  complimented  him  on  his  d^enie  of  their  Benriittion.  "  OuttemaB," 
■aid  he,  in  reply,  "  since  that  time  yoo  bare  entirely  rtfnitd  me  I" 
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other  BO  rapMljr  among  pdished  nations,  that  Oratins,  who  filled  to  lai^  a  spMe  m  the  eyes  of 
hit  ootempe^me^  is  now,  perfaapa,  known  to  semo  of  my  readen  only  by  naiae-  Tet,  if  we  &Brly 
Mtimata  botia  his  endowmeats  and  hia  virtaes,  we  may  jostty  eooaider  him  as  one  of  the  most 
memorable  men  who  have  done  honor  to  modern  times.  He  combined  the  discharge  of  the  meat 
bnportant  duties  of  active  and  pablio  life  with  tbe  attainment  of  that  exact  and  Tarioiis  leaning 
which  is  generally  the  portion  only  tbe  recluse  student.  He  WM  diatingnisbed  as  u  advoeole 
aad  ft  miigistrate,  and  be  ooa^waad  Iks  nost  nhnhle  woite  as  ^  bw  of  his  own  oawttcy.  He 
^ffts  almost  equally  celebrated  ai  ft  luatorian,  ft  aohoUr,  a  poet,  and  a  divine  j  a  disintereated  states- 
man, a  philoaopbioal  lawyer,  a  patriot  who  united  modentioD  wiUi  firmness,  and  a  theologian  wte 
was  uaght  oaiulor  by  Us  iMmbig.  tTBrnertted  exile  did  not  damp  his  patriotism ;  the  Mtteiuea 
of  ooatroteny  did  not  «xtiii|riiiah  Ua  eharity.  The  oagMiltj  of  Ua  munonns  Md  lane  admaft- 
riea  could  BOt  disoorer  •  blot  on  his  ehamMer;  tod  in  the  midst  of  all  the  hard  txtala  mad  gtlOiag 
provocations  of  a  turbulent  political  life,  he  never  once  deserted  his  friends  when  they  were  unfor- 
tunate, nor  insulted  his  enemies  when  they  were  weak.  In  times  of  the  mostforioua  cinl  and  re- 
ligious faction  be  preserved  bb  sams  unspotted,  and  be  know  how  to  reeoneile  Meli^  to  Us  own 
party  with  BoderalioB  toward  hk  opponsBts." 

The  Introductory  Leotura  clowd  in  the  foUorring  beaatifiil  mannw : 

"  I  know  not  whether  a  ]4iilaaopber  ought  to  wikm  Uiat,  in  hii  inquhies  dler  truth,  be  b 
WsMd  by  any  ooniideratioa,  em  by  tin  lore  of  Tirtae;  bat  I,  ^rfw  ooneeive  thai  •  real  phUoae- 
ought  to  regard  troth  itself  ehtefly  on  acooont  of  its  ■absarvioncy  to  the  happines  of  mas- 
aa  not  ashamed  to  coofeaa  that  I  shall  feel  a  gnat  eonsolatton  at  the  conclusion  of  these  ke- 
tdres  if,  by  a  wide  snrvay  and  an  exaot  examination  trfthe  eondithna  and  relathms  of  homu  na- 
tore,  I  shall  have  confirmed  bnt  Ma  indindnal  in  tbe  eonvietiea  that  jaatiee  is  the  penaanent  in* 
terest  of  all  men,  and  ef  ail  coaunoaweahhs.  To  discover  one  now  link  of  thtf  eterael  dwn,  by 
which  the  Anther  of  the  universe  has  bound  logetbor  the  happiness  and  the  duty  of  his  creaSons, 
and  indissolubly  fastened  their  interests  to  eaoh  othw,  would  flU  my  heart  with  more  pleasure  titaa 
en  the  fame  with  winch  the  most  bgeniooa  paTadox  ever  orowned  the  most  iagenioos  sc^^st." 

Mr.  UackintoBh  now  deroted  himself  to  Ub  prafeanon  with  the  most  flattering 
prospects  of  success ;  bnt  his  thoughts  were  soon  aAer  directed  to  a  judicial  station, 
either  in  Trinidad  or  India,  which  he  had  the  prospect  of  obtaining,  and  which  he 
emsidered  si  more  suited  to  his  habits  and  cast  of  mind.  While  this  matter  was 
pending,  he  made  his  celebrated  speech  in  &tot  of  It.  Peltier,  which  is  girea  in  this 
eoUection.  The  case  was  a  ringnlar  one.  Peltier  was  a  French  royalist,  who  re- 
sided in  London,  and  published  a  newspaper  in  the  French  language,  in  which  he 
spoke  with  great  severity  of  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul  of  France.  It  would  seem 
hardly  possible  that  a  man  like  Bonaparte  could  feel  the  slightest  annoyance  at  such 
attacks ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  weak  point  in  his  character,  and  that  he 
was  finlishly  sensitiTe  on  this  suljeot.  At  all  events,  as  the  two  oonntriee  were 
then  at  peace,  he  made  a  formal  demand  of  the  English  ministry  to  punish  Peltier 
for  "  a  libel  on  a  friendly  goremment."  A  prosecution  was  accordingly  commenced, 
and  Mr.  Mackintosh,  in  defehding  Peltier,  was  brought  into  the  same  dilemma  with 
that  of  Demosthenes  in  his  Oration  for  the  Grown.  Equity  was  on  his  side,  but  the 
law  was  against  him ;  and  his  only  hope  (as  in  the  ease  of  Demosthenes)  wu  that 

preK>ebupying  the  minds  of  the  jury  with  a  sense  of  national  honor  and  public  jus- 
tice, and  bearing  them  so  completely  away  by  the  fervor  of  his  eloquence,  as  to  ob- 
tain a  verdict  of  acquittal  from  their  feelings,  without  regard  to  the  strict  demands 
of  law.  His  theme  was  the  freedom  of  the  English  pros — ^its  right  and  duty  to 
oomment  on  the  ertraes  of  the  prondest  tyrants ;  and  he  maintained  (with  great  ap- 
pear^Boe  of  trddi)  that  the  real  ol^eot  <k  Bmaparte,  after  destroying  evny  vestige 
of  free  disonstfon  thmughont  the  Continent,  was  to  silence  the  press  of  England  as 
to  his  oondnot  and  designs.  He  told  the  jury,  ailer  dwelling  tm  the  extitiction  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  abroad,  "  One  asylum  of  free  discussicm  is  still  inviolate.  There 
is  still  one  spot  in  Europe  where  man  can  freely  exercise  his  reaifon  on  the  most  im- 
portant cmcems  of  society — where  he  can  boldly  publish  his  judgment  on  the  acts 
d*  the  proudest  and  most  powerful  tyrants.  The  press  of  Ehglaikd  is  fltill  ftee.  It  is 
guarded  by  the  free  Constitdtion  of  our  forefathers  ;  it  is  guarded  by  the  hearts  and 
arms  of  Englishmen ;  and  I  trust  I  may  venture  to  sAy,  that  if  it  be  to  fall,  it  will 
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fall  onty  tmder  the  mini  of  the  British  empira.  It  ii  ui  awful  oosBideration,  gen- 
tkmeii ;  werj  otiwr  itwaanwiit  of  Bntppeu  liberfy  hu  poulwd :  th^t  ancient  iab- 
rio.  which  hu  been  gndmlly  feared  hy  the*  wiidofn  and  Tirtne  of  our  fathm,  itill 
standi.  It  standi  (thanki  bs  to  God  !)  solid  and  entire ;  bnt  it  stands  alone,  and  it 
stands  amid  ruins."    8till,asthelaw  was,  tlwjary  felt  bound  tooiniTictFeltier. 

We  have  hardly  any  thing  in  onr  eloquence  ooneeived  in  a  finer  spirit,  or  carried 
oat  in  a  loftier  lone  of  Mitiment  and  feeling,  than  the  appeals  made  in  this  ora^n. 
It  would  have  been  jtwt  as  sure  to  mieceed  before  an  Athenisa  tribunal,  as  that  of 
Demosthenes  to  foil  in  an  English  court  of  law.  Lord  Erskine  was  present  during 
its  delivery,  and  before  going  to  bed  addressed  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Mackintosh : 

"  Deae  Sib, — I  can  not  shake  off  from  my  nerres  the  effect  <tf  your  powerful  and 
most  wonderful  speech,  which  bo  completely  disqualifies  you  for  Trinidad  or  India. 
I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself,  as  you  were  speaking,  '  O  terram  iUam  beatam 
qua  hiunc  vimm  accipent,  kanc  ingratam  n  eficeritf  miteram  si  amiserit.'^  I 
perfectly  approve  the  verdict,  but  the  nlanner  in  which  you  opposed  it  I  shall  always 
comdder  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  of  genius,  literature,  and  eloquence. 

"  Yours  ever,  T.  Bkskihe." 

When  the  speech  was  published,  Mr.  Mackintosh  sent  a  copy  to  his  friend  Robert 
Hall,  and  soon  after  received  a  letter,  oontuning,  among  other  things,  the  following 
pasnge  :  "  Accept  my  best  than&s  for  the  trial  of  Peltier,  which  I  read,  so  far  as 
your  part  in  it  is  otnumned,  with  the  highest  delight  and  inatmetion.  I  speak  my 
linoere  lentimeBti  -when  I  say,  it  is  the  moet  extraordinary  aaiemblage  of  whatever 
is  most  refined  in  address,  profound  in  political  and  moral  speculation,  and  masterly 
in  eloqueace.  which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  read  in  the  English  language." 

A  few  months  after,  Mr.  Mackintosh  was  appointed  Recc»xler  of  Bombay,  and  at 
the  same  time  reoavad  the  h(mora  of  knighthood.  He  arrived  in  India  about  the 
middle  of  1804,  and  spent  eight  yean  in  that  country,  devoting  all  th'^  time  he  oonid 
gain  from  the  duties  of  the  bench  to  the  more  congenial  pursuits  of  literature.  He 
wrote  several  interesting  pieces  during  this  period,  and  particularly  a  sketch  of  Mr. 
Fox's  character,  which  will  be  found  below,  and  which  has  always  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  deUneationi  ever  given  of  that  diitinguiihed  itatesman.  His  appoint- 
ment to  India  was,  on  the  whole,  injuxioas  to  his  inteUeetuiJ  growth.  He  needed 
beyond  most  men  to  be  kept  steadily  at  work,  under  the  impulse  of  great  objects  and 
strong  motives  urging  him  to  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  powers.  Had  he  remained 
at  the  bar,  he  might  have  surpassed  Erskine  in  learning,  and  rivaled  him  in  skill  as 
an  advooate,  while  his  depth  and  amplitude  of  thought  would  have  furnished  the 
richest  materials  for  every  occasion  that  admitted  of  eloquntoe.  Bnt  he  now  relapsed 
into  his  old  habits  of  desultory  reading  and  ingenious  speculation.  He  projected  a 
number  of  great  works,  and  labored  irregularly  in  collectiug  materials ;  but  his 
health  sunk  under  the  enervating  efiects  of  the  climate,  and  he  returned  to  England 
at  the  end  of  eight  years,  disi4ipointed  in  his  expeetationa  and  depxeand  in  spirit, 
bringing  with  him  a  vast  amount  of  matter  for  bo(^  whiofa  were  never  to  he  oomr 
pleted. 

So  highly  were  his  talents  appreciated,  that  immediately  after  his  return  in  1B12, 
he  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  government,  and  also  by  his 
old  Whig  friends.  He  chose  the  latter,  a^d  eontinued  true  to  libml  principles  to 
the  end  of  his  daya. 

■  The  words  are  taksn  from  the  peroration  of  Cicero'i  ontkn  for  Milo,  fai  whicfa  he  deiflores  the 
exfle  which  nmst  befall  bit  client  iif  be  losat  Us  caow. 

Happy  the  land  that  shall  receive  bim!  Ungntefnl  iba  eamOrj  dwt  dull  osstbim  ootl  naatir- 
aUe  if  dw  finally  lose  Um  I 
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In  16t8  he  vai  appointed  Professor  <^  Law  and  of  General  PoUtics  at  Haile^bmy 
College,  an  institution  designed  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  service  of  the  Eas 
India  Company.  His  lectures  embraoed  a  course  of  fonr  years,  ezt^ding  thiongh 
£)ur  mmttlu  of  each  year.  He  endeared  himsdf  greatly  to  hii  pupils  by  his  kind 
and  conciliating  manners,  while  his  extracwdinaiT  leaning,  and  the  high  repatstiaD 
he  had  with  the  public,  made  him  the  object  of  their  respect  and  Teneration.  This 
situation  he  held  nine  years,  and  resigned  it  in  1827.  During  all  this  time  he  took 
an  active  part  in  polities,  entering  warmly  into  every  important  debate  in  Pariia.- 
ment,  and  writing  nnm«rotts  articles  fox  the  Bdinburgh  Review.  He  alao  wnte,  in 
1829,  a  DisB«tati(»i  on  the  Progress  (tf  Ethical  Philosophy,  which  was  first  pabUded 
as  a  supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  soon  after  printed  in  an  8vd 
volume  by  itself.  To  these  he  added,  in  the  three  subsequent  years,  several  volumes 
of  an  abridged  history  of  England,  and  a  work  on  the  Revolution  of  1688,  which  was 
published  after  his  death.  Under  the  administration  of  Earl  Grey,  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Brard  pf  Control,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  struggle  for 
parliamentary  reform. 

As  a  speaker  in  Parliament  he  was  instructive  rather  than  bold  and  exciting.  His 
residence  in  India  had  so  debilitated  his  constitution,  and  his  habits  of  apeculatioa 
had  so  completely  gained  the  ascendeney,  that  he  never  spoke  with  that  loSbf  enthn- 
iiasm  and  fervor  of  emotion  which  distinguished  his  defense  of  Peltier.  He  had, 
says  an  able  cotemporary,  "perhaps  more  than  any  man  of  his  time,  that  mitis  sa- 
pientia  which  formed  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  illustrions  friend  fsi 
Cicero,  and  which  wins  its  way  into  the  heart,  while  it  at  once  enlightens  and  satis- 
fios  the  understanding."  He  died  on  the  30th  of  Hay,  1832,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age,  perhaps  more  regretted  and  leas  envied  than  any  public  man  of  hia  agei 
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SPEECH 

OV  lOL  HACXINTOBB  IH  BEHALF  OF  JEAM  PELTIER  WHEN  TRIED  FOR  A  LIBEL  OH  M APOLEOH 

bokafarte;  delivered  ik  the  cotmT  of  xing'B  benc^  February  si,  laa. 

INTttODUCTION. 

Tbb  laadiB;  einomtuGM  of  Mm  trial  hava  tMen  almdr  Wteted  In      preceding  nemmr. 

Id  IBOSfMr.PeMer  oommenced  •  French  newipaper  Id  London,  derigaed  to  expoM  the  amhigwui 
oondnct  of  Bonapute,  who,  lihoagfa  oa)j  Tint  Conral  in  ntme,  wu  umming  Ae  power  nnd  dignity  of 
An  regal  office.  Hence  he  eallsd  Us  paper  L'Amiau,  and  pat  on  dte  fiiantiiplaoa  the  figure  oT  a  apl^nx 
(emUaniatic  of  mytteiy),  with  a  head  which  atrUun^  naemUed  Oat  of  Bonaparte,  WMfixf  a  emuu. 
Ita  pagei  wen  fillad  wiA  iaatanoaa  of  ttie  deipodam  of  the  Fint  Coaaol,  mae  Ticdant  and  lune  ridico- 
bni,  and  hence  he  alio  callad  It  "VariMi  atrocea  et  amoaantea."  It  wai  characterised,  oo  die  whole, 
by  great  Uttemeaa,  one  of  the  nnmben  orataiidng  an  ode,  written  in  Ae  naiae  of  Cheni«<— aa  diatin- 
gidahed  at  once  fiir  hii  talenti  a&d  bia  JeooUaprindplee— which  direedy  hinbd  at  the  aiaaaabatioa  of 
BonafNute.  In  another,  there  waa  an  intimation  of  the  aama  kind  in  a  aliott  poem  Ihim  a  Dutch  patriot 
A.  tfiiid  oontuned  a  parody  op  a  apeeoh  in  fiallost,  that  of  Lepidna  againat  ^Ha,  which  waa  plain^ 
pdnted  at  the  Firat  Consul  aa  harlng  aaaiuned  the  Dictatorship. 

lliaaa  things  gave  ao  modi  annc^aace  to  Bonaparte,  that  he  actnally  demanded  or  the  English  gar- 
emment  to  send  Peltier  ont  of  the  kingdom and  whan  this  was  refused,  he  insisted,  as  France  wns 
then  at  peace  with  England,  that  Ur.  Peltier  should  be  prOMeeuted  by  the  SngUsh  Attomay  Qeneral  far 
"a  libel  OB  a  friendly  govemment!"  Upon  this  sabject,  the  laws  of  England  were  strict  eren  to  severi^. 
Canrietkms  had  been  freqnent  in  past  times ;  and  only  four  years  before,  John  Vint  had  been  aeoteoced  to 
an  impriaonmant  of  six  months  and  a  fine  of  one  faiuidred  ponads,  for  ■using  the  fbUowiog  words  respecting 
Ibfl  oondact  of  tbe  Caar  of  Ilussia:  "The  Emperor  Paal  is  rendering  himself obnoxioos  to  his  snbjecta  by 
Tarions  acts  of  granny,  and  ridicaloos  ia  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  his  inconsistency.  He  has  lately  passed 
an  edict  to  prohibit  the  exportation  <^  deals  and  other  naral  stores.  Id  consequence  of  this  ill-Jodged 
law,  a  bnndred  sail  of  vessels  are  likely  lo  retnm  to  this  ooontiy  witboat  freight."  When  these  barm- 
lens  words  bad  been  visited  with  snob  a  penalty,  it  was  impossible  for  tbe  govemment  to  avoid  taking  np 
the  case  of  Peltier,  and  be  was  accordingly  fanragfat  before  tbe  Conrt  of  King's  Bench,  Lori  GIIenb(»T»^ 
presiding,  by  an  inforaation  from  the  Attorney  general,  Mr.  Percival,  afterward  Prime  Hinister. 

It  was  a  singular  spectacle  for  the  Engli^  govemment  to  appear  aa  proaecntor  of  a  poor  French  Boy- 
aUst  for  hitter  wnds  aboot  Bonaparte,  when  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  had  so  lately  ponred  out 
agaiiMt  him  one  of  the  moat  terrible  invectives  ever  ottered  by  hurosn  hps.  Bat  the  First  Consul  held 
Aem  finnly  to  the  execution  of  their  laws ;  and  when  the  trial  came  cm,  two  Frendi  officers  of  high  rank 
made  their  appearance  in  the  court  room,  and  took  their  teats  by  the  jury-box,  directly  infrtmt  of  the 
eouiuelfor  the  Crown  and  prisoner  f 

Hr.  Percival  opened  the  case  in  a  mild  and  gentlemanly  address,  insisting  on  the  three  points  men- 
tioned above,  and  reminded  the  Jury  that  aa  Bonaparte  was  head  of  a  government  now  at  peace  with 
England,  he  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  berlaws.  Ur.  Uackiotosh  followed  in  the  speech  before  ns. 
Withont  directly  alluding  to  the  presence  of  the  French  officers,  be  took  tbe  gronnd  that  tbe  real  object 
of  this  proaecotion  was  to  break  doicn  tke  only  remaining  free  pref  in  Europe ;  and  appealed  todie  juy 
for  its  protection,  with  a  compass  and  richness  of  thought,  a  grandeur  of  sentiment,  and  an  impaaaimiod 
wamih  of  feeling,  sack  as  no  cosrt,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  had  ever  witnessed' 

SPEECH,  &c. 


GsHTLimii  OT  Tn  JiTBT,— The  time  is  now 
eome  for  me  to  addreoa  jon  in  behalf  of  tbe  un- 
Ibrtmiata  gentleman  wbo  ia  th«  deftndant  on  this 
record. 

I  most  begin  vkh  obserring,  that  though  I 
know  mTself  too  well  to  ascribe  to  any  thing  bat 
to  the  kindness  and  gtfod  natdre  of  my  learned 
friend,  the  Attorney  General,  the  unmerited 
praises  which  he  has  been  pleued  to  bestow  on 
me,  yet,  I  will  venture  to  say,  be  has  dime  me 


1  Bee  Howell's  State  Trials,  nd.  xxviiL,  p.  966. 


DO  more  than  jostioa  in  aopposing  that  in  this 
plaoe,  and  on  this  oooasioD,  where  I  exercise  the 
ranetions  of  an  inferior  minister  of  justice,  an  in- 
ferior minister,  indeed,  hat  a  minister  ofjnstice 
still,  I  am  incapable  at  lending  my-  Noia«t«»wn 
self  to  tbe  passions  of  any  client,  S;!lrf'¥il^lLi 
and  that  I  will  not  make  the  pro-  "f* 
ceedings  of  this  ooort  snbservient  to  Kh>">^ 
any  political  purpose.    Whatever  is  respected 
by  tbe  laws  and  govemment  of  my  coantry  shall, 
in  this  place,  be  respeoted  by  me.    In  consider- 
ing matters  that  deeply  interest  the  qniet,  tbe 
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wfety,  and  th«  liberty  ofdl  tiiuikiad,  it  is  inipos> 
■ibia  Tor  ne  not  to  Teal  warnlj  and  atroogly ; 
hat  I  ilwll  mtks  VI  efibrt  to  oootrd  mj  fiMltngs 
howevar  painful  that  afibrt  may  ba,  and  whara  I 
«aii  not  speak  out  but  at  the  rii^  of  oflanding 
•hher  linearity  or  pradenea,  I  dwU  bhar  to  oob- 
tain  myaalf  and  ba  titaot. 
I  can  not  bat  feel,  gvntlemw,  bow  moob  I  itand 
in  need  at  yoor  &vorable  attention 


ftiU 

rfti  

HddwiiMHtto.  I  bava  to  defend  ia  aarroonded  witb 
MM  ihaVMh.  lacmt  invidioos  topics  of  diwiu- 
■ion;  bat  they  are  not  of  my  aeeking.  Tbe  oaae 
and  the  topics  whiob  are  inseparable  from  it  are 
brooght  here  by  the  prosecator.  Here  I  find 
them,  and  here  it  is  my  doty  to  deal  with  them, 
as  the  interests  of  Mr.  Peltier  seem  to  me  to  re- 
quire. He,  by  his  oboioe  and  confidence,  has 
oast  on  me  a  very  arduous  duty,  which  I  couJd 
not  decline,  and  which  I  can  atiiX  leas  betray. 
He  has  a  right  to  expect  from  me  a  (aitbful,  a 
lealoas,  and  a  fearless  defense  \  and  this  hi*  just 
ezpeetatian,  accwling  to  the  measnre  of  my 
humbla  abilities,  shall  be  fulfilled.  I  have  said 
a  fearteia  dafense.  Fnliapa  dwt  word  was  an- 
Moeasary  in  the  place  where  I  now  stand.  la- 
irepidi^  in  the  disehai^  of  profeaaional  doty  ia 
so  common  a  quaHly  at  the  English  bar,  that  it 
has,  thank  Ood,  long  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of 
boast  or  pcaiae.  If  it  had  been  odkerwise,  gea- 
tlamwi,  if  the  bar  eooM  hare  been  aikDced  or 
overawed  by  power,  I  may  preaome  to  say  that 
an  English  jury  would  not  this  day  have  been 
mat  to  administer  justice.  Perhaps  I  need  scarce 
say  that  my  defense  thaU  be  fearless,  in  a  place 
where  fear  never  entered  any  heart  bat  that  of 
a  criminal.  Bat  yoa  will  pardon  me  tot  having 
said  so  much  when  yoa  ooosider  who  tbe  real 
parties  before  you  are. 

I.  Gentlemen,  the  real  prosecator  is  the  mas- 
FmrtM*ti>  of  the  greatest  empire  the  civil- 
JJJJSi^,  >3»d  world  ever  saw.  Tbe  defendant 
PMMiatki  is  a  defenseless,  proscribed  exile.  He 
'^*'*^  is  a  Freooh  Rt^alist,  who  fled  firam 
his  ooontry  in  the  autumn  <tf  1793,  at  tbe  period 
of  that  memorable  and  awful  emigratioa  when 
all  the  proprietors  and  magistrates  of  the  greau 
est  civilized  country  of  Enropa  were  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  daggers  of  assasuns ;  when 
oar  shores  were  covert,  as  with  the  wreck  of  a 
great  tempest,  witb  old  men,  and  women,  and 
ohildren,  and  ministers  of  religion,  who  fiod  from 
the  ferocity  of  their  countryman  as  before  an 
army  of  invading  barbarians. 

The  greatest  part  of  these  onfortunate  exiles, 
those,  I  mean,  who  have  been  spared  by  tbe  sword, 
who  have  survived  tbe  e%ot  of  pestilential  cli- 
mates or  broken  hearts,  have  been  sinoe  permit- 
ted to  revisit  their  country.  Though  despoiled 
of  their  all,  they  have  eagerly  embraised  even  the 
aad  privilege  of  being  soflerad  to  die  in  their  na- 
tive land. 

Even  this  miserable  indnlgenoe  wm  to  be  pur. 
TUirthaitta  ebaaed  by  oomi^iaBoas,  \iy  declora- 
SiTMri^-uw  of  allwiaiica  to  the  new  gov- 

anunent,  which  aome  of  thesa  aufier. 


ing  Royalists  deemed  incompatible  with  their  cos- 
sciences,  witb  their  dearest  attachments,  and  ibeir 
most  saered  dntiea.  Among  these  ImC  is  Mr. 
Peltier.  I  do  not  presome  to  blame  those  wbe 
submitted,  and  I  tmt  yoa  will  not  jadgv  harshly 
of  those  who  refused'  Too  will  ooC  tUnk  mfa- 
vorably  of  a  man  who  standa  before  70*1  ae  the 
votuntary  nctim  of  hit  loyal^  and  boior.  If  a 
revoIatioD  (wluch  Ood  avert)  were  to  drive  oe  mlo 
exile,  and  to  oast  us  00  a  foreign  shore,  w  aboaU 
expeet,  at  least,  to  be  pardoned  by  genenaa  me^ 
for  stubborn  loyalty,  and  unseasoaable  fidelity  lo 
tbe  laws  and  government  of  oar  fetbers- 

Thb  nnfortunale  gentleman  had  devoted  a 
great  part  of  his  life  to  literature.  ' --■ 

It  was  the  amusement  and  omameot 


of  his  better  days.  Sinoe  his  own 
ruin  and  tbe  desolation  of  bisconntiy,  be  has  ben 
compelled  to  emplt^  it  as  a  means  of  support. 
For  tbe  last  (en  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  s 
variety  of  publications  considerable  import- 
ance ;  but  sinoe  the  peace,  be  has  deeisted  from 
Beriooa  political  diacusaioo,  and  oonftoed  himself 
to  the  obseura  joamal  which  is  now  before  job; 
the  least  oaloolated,  sorely,  of  any  pobficatton 
that  evw  issaed  Gram  die  pres^  to  roose  tbs 
alarms  of  the  moat  jealoas  gowuoMit ;  wUek 
ml)  not  be  read  in  England,  because  Bh«MtM- 
it  is  not  written  in  our  laogittge;  £y^|,£irV 
which  can  not  be  road  in  France,  be-  -j^Ji^J^ 
canse  its  entry  into  that  oounti^  is  mm. 
prohibited  by  a  power  whose  mandates  are  not 
very  supinely  enforeed,  nor  often  evaded  witb  ha- 
pnnity ;  which  can  have  no  other  object  tbaa  thai 
of  amoaing  the  oonpanions  of  tbe  aatbor*s  prin- 
eiples  and  mirfcrtunes,  by  pleasantries  aad  sh- 
oasma  00  their  victorious  enemies.  There  ii^.  m- 
deed,  gentlemen,  one  remarkable  ciramnstaDee 
in  this  unfortunate  pnbiication ;  it  is  the  <Hily,  or 
almost  the  only  journal  which  still  dares  10  ca> 
poose  the  cause  of  that  royal  and  iUnstrious  fam- 
ily, which  but  iburleen  yea^  ago  wan  flattered 
by  every  press  and  goaided  byereiy  tribonal  ia 
Europe.  Even  the  cooit  in  which  we  are  met 
afford  an  example  of  the  TictMitndes  of  their  tat' 
tune.  My  leanied  fnead  baa  reminded  yoo  that 
tbe  last  prosecution  tried  In  this  plaee,  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  French  government,  waa  for  a  libel 
on  that  magnanimous  princess,  who  has  siaca 
been  butchered  in  sight  of  her  palaee. 

I  do  not  make  these  observations  with  any 
purpose  ofquestiooing  tbe  general  prin- 
ciples  which  have  been  laid  down  by  t^'^S!^^ 
my  learned  friend.  I  must  admit  his  ^  ^ 
right  to  bring  before  yoa  thoee  who  libel  any 
government  recognized  by  his  Majesty,  and  at 
peace  with  the  British  empire.  I  achnit  thai, 
whether  such  a  government  be  <rf  yesterday,  or 
a  thousand  years  old ;  whether  it  be  a  crude  and 
bloody  usurpation,  or  the  most  ancient,  jnst,  and 
patunal  authority  upon  earth,  we  are  ktn  eqeal- 
ly  booad,  by  his  Hi^^'s  leoi^itiMi,  to  protect 
it  against  libelous  attadts.*  I  adnut  that  if,  dar> 
■  The  "reader  will  at  once  aae  Mr  Mae'hiiilodi"'s 
motive  in  making  the  estraate  wmBsasloai  which 
Ulow  as  to  Clarendon  and  cAers.  Prindplw 
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lag  oar  ntorpatioii,  Lord  Clare odoo  had  poblished 
fail  hiBtor;  At  Faria,  or  the  Marqaeu  of  Moot- 
rose  his  Tersea  on  Uw  morder  <^  lua  aoveroign, 
'  Mr.  Cowlej  hit  Diieoiirae  on  Cromwell's 
AvemmeDt,  and  if  the  Englisli  embassador  had 
(Omplaioed,  the  President  De  MoU,  or  any  other 
of  the  great  magtstratei  who  then  adorned  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  however  relaotaattj,  pain- 
full j,  and  indignantly,  might  have  been  coibpelled 
to  have  condemned  these  illostrious  men  to  the 
punishment  of  libeters.  I  say  this  only  for  the 
sake  of  bespeaking  a  favorable  attention  from 
yoor  generosity,  and  oompassioa  to  what  will  be 
feebly  urged  in  behalf  of  my  unfcHtunato  client, 
who  has  saorifloed  his  fortune,  bis  hopes,  bis  con- 
nections, his  coontiy,  to  bis  conscience  who 
seems  marked  out  for  destruotiou  in  this  bis  laat 
aqrlnni. 

That  he  atill  enjoys  the  sacnrity  of  this  atylom, 
Tb.arfM.  he  bos  not  been  aacrifloed  to  the 
iflsentmeat  of  hi*  powerful  enemiee,  ii 
»*Btm-  perfai^  owing  to  the  flnnneas  of  tbr 
"**  d^r'a  gorernoMBt.  If  tha^betiieiaot, 
gentlemen  ;  if  bia  Majesty's  ministers  have  re- 
sisted applications  to  expel  this  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman from  England,  I  should  publicly  thank 
them  for  their  firmness,  if  it  were  not  unseemly 
and  improfwr  to  su[^ioee  that  tbey  could  have 
acted  otherwise — to  thank  an  Engli^  govern* 
ment  for  not  violating  the  most  sacred  daties  of 
hospitality ;  for  not  bringbg  iadeliUe  diagraoe 
on  their  country-' 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  gentlemen,  he  now 
gaimrba^  comcs  befoTo  you,  perfectly  satisfied 
f^nE^S  t^A^  ^  English  jury  is  the  meet  re- 
JoT.  freshing  prospect  that  the  eye  of  ac- 
cused innocence  ever  met  in  a  human  tribunal ; 
and  he  feels  with  me  the  moot  fuirent  gratitude 
to  the  Protector  ot  empires  that,  sBrroanded  as 
we  are  with  the  rains  of  principalities  and  pow- 
ers, vre  still  oontiuBe  to  meat  together,  after  tiw 
manner  of  our  father^  to  ■dmiwater  jastioe  in 
this  her  ancient  ■aBotuaiy. 

.  II.  Thei*  is  another  point  of  view  Id  which 
Ptn  jieMdi  seoius  to  me  to  merit  yonr 

unuuHUr  serious  attention.  I  oonsider  it 
Thtpr-Mnk-  u  the  first  of  a  loursenes  (rf'oonfliots 

UOBoTitrrM    r^.  .1.  •     .  -1. 

pn»  ID  Gu.   between  the  greatest  power  m  the 
world  and  the  on^  free  press  remain- 
ing in  Europe.*   No  man  Uving  is  inon  thor- 


whicfa  reach  so  far,  and  Involve  soGb  consequences, 
miut  ba  often  set  aside,  and  he  hoped  to  indnce  the 
Jaiy  to  do  so  it)  tbe  present  instance. 

*  What  is  here  stated  bypotbettoally,  Ifr.  Peltiw 
afterward  declared  to  be  tbe  faot  BMiapaite  bad 
dbectly  domaDded  of  tbe  govenment  to  hatmk  Pel- 
tier, and  he  was  saved  only  by  the  firmness  ofmin- 
iiten.  An  intimation  of  this  fact  was  duigned  to 
touch  the  pride  of  the  Jnry  when  celled  apon  to  car- 
ry oat  the  demands  of  the  First  Coosnl. 

•  It  was  oM  for  mere  effect  that  Mr.  UacUsloab 
fvt  his  oaose  on  this  b^h  gronnd.  He  had  reoent- 
ly  returned  fion  Paris,  and  was  perfectly  aatisfied 
tiiit  Bouspsrte  Intended  to  break  down  all  discos- 
tioii  which  might  weaken  his  power.  If  tbe  peace 
ef  Amiens  had  oootinoed  for  tea  yeai^  and  he  oooJd 


oughly  eonvinoed  than  I  am  that  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Attorney  Qeoeral,  wiU  never  degrade 
bis  ezoelient  obancter ;  that  be  will  never  dis- 
grace bis  high  magistracy  by  mean  oomplianoea, 
by  an  immoderate  and  ooconsoiMitiotta  exercise 
power ;  yet  I  am  coovinoed,  by  oiroumstanoee, 
which  I  shall  now  abstain  from  disoossing,  that 
I  am  to  consider  this  as  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  oonfiieta  between  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world  and  th^  only  fim. press  now  remaining  in 
Europe.  Gentlemen,  this  distinction  of  the  En- 
glish press  is  new ;  it  is  a  proud  and  melancholy 
distincticn.  Before  the  great  eartlujuake  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  swallowed  up  all  the 
asylums  of  free  discussion  the  Continent,  we 
enjoyed  that  privilege,  indeed,  mora  fully  than 
others ;  but  we  did  not  enjoy  it  exclusively.  In 
great  monarohies,  tbe  press  baa  always  been  eoo- 
sidered  as  too  formidable  ao  engine  to  be  intrust- 
ed to  tulioensed  mdividaals.  But  io  other  Con- 
Uneotal  oonotriao,  either  by  the  laws  of  tbe  state, 
or  by  long  hsbita  of  libetality  and  tol-  rmiamor 
enitioB  in  magistratee,  a  liber^  of  die- 
eussioo  has  bmn  enji^ed, perb^  suf-  iHUiMitha 
ficient  for  most  osefal  purposes.  It 
existed,  in  fact,  i^iere  it  was  not  protected  by 
law;  and  the  wise  and  genenms  connivance  of 
goveraments  was  daily  more  and  more  secured 
by  the  growing  civilizmion  of  ^ir  subjects.  In 
Holland,  in  Switzerland,  in  the  imperial  towns  of 
Germany,  tbe  press  was  either  legally  or  prac- 
tically free>  Holland  and  Switseriand  are  no 
more ;  and  since  the  oonunenoement  of  this  pros- 
ecution, fifty  imperial  towns  have  been  erased 
from  the  list  of  independent  states  by  one  da^ 
of  the  pen.  Three  or  four  atill  preserve  a  pre- 
carioos  and  trembling  existence.  I  will  not  say 
by  what  compliaoces  they  must  purchase  its  con- 
tinnaBoe.  I  will  not  insah  the  feebleness  of 
states,  whose  uiuwirited  bll  X  do  most  bitterly 
deplwe.* 

'  Tbeae  fonrnments  were  in  many  respects 
one  of  the  meet  inteieating  parts  of  the  r<,^,„^ 
ancient  system  of  Earqpe.  Unfortu-  ^;rTi^*lr' 
nately  for  tbe  repoee  d'muikiad,  great 
states  are  compelled,  by  r€f[ard  to  their  »ui'il^ 
own  aalety,  to  consider  the  military  spur- 
It  and  martial  habits  (tf  their  people  as  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  thnr  policy.  Frequoit  hostili- 
ties seem  almost  the  necessary  condition  of  their 
greatness ;  and,  without  being  gnat,  they  can 
not  long  remain  safp.  Smaller  states  exempted 
from  this  cruet  neo'essi^— «  hard  condition  dT 
greatness,  a  bitter  satire  on  human  nature— de- 
voted themselves  to  the  arts  of  peaoe,  to  tbe  cul- 
tivation of  literature,  and  the  improvement  of 
reason.  They  beoame  places  of  refuge  for  free 
and  fearless  discussion ;  they  were  the  impartial 

proaecnte  effectnally  in  BngUsb  courts,  what  might 
not  have  been  tbe  result  1 

*  The  digression  which  folktws,  tonobing  the  ainall- 
er  states  of  Europe,  is  not  only  beaoti^l  io  iiselC 
and  eoDoeived  la  a  fine  spirit  of  phikwopby,  bat  pre- 
pares Ae  waylbrcomiagtnck,  with  increased  fona 
aod  Intere^  to  the  frtta  tf  Bitifland  aa  the  only  re* 
mainly  iostrumsat  of  fras  diseasstot  in  Enmpe. 
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ipecUton  ud  jodgesof  dn  vuunu  ctntesta  of 
ambition  which  from  time  to  time  distarbed 
quiet  of  the  world.  They  thus  became  peculiar- 
ly qaalified  to  be  the  organs  of  that  public  opin- 
kn  which  converted  Europe  into  a  great  repub- 
lio,  with  laws  which  mitigated,  though  they  could 
BOC  extinguish  ambition ;  and  with  moral  tribu- 
nals to  which  even  the  most  despotic  sovereigns 
were  amenable.  If  wars  of  aggrandizement 
were  undertaken,  their  authors  were  arraigned 
in  the  face  ofEurope.  If  acts  of  internal  tyran- 
ny were  perpetrated,  they  resounded  from  a 
thousand  presses  throughout  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. Princes  on  whose  will  there  were  no  le- 
gal checks,  thus  found  a  moral  restraint  which 
the  most  powerful  of  them  could  not  brave  with 
absolute  impunity.  They  acted  befOTe  a  vast 
aodienoe,  to  whose  api^use  or  ooidemnation 
they  oonid  not  be  utterly  indiflerent.  The  very 
ooistitutioD  of  human  nature,  the  onalterable 
laws  of  the  mind  of  man,  against  iriiidi  all  re- 
bellion is  frmtkas,  aobjeoted  the  proudest  tyrants 
to  this  coatroL  No  elentun  of  power,  no  de- 
pravi^,  however  oonsommate,  bo  innocence, 
however  spotless,  can  render  man  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  praise  or  blame  of  bis  fellow-men. 

These  governments  were,  in  <other  respects, 
tim  MCBntf  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  intet- 
oawTiM'^t  esting  parts  of  our  ancient  system. 
S'ltTEilJ.T  T''*  perfect  security  of  such  inconsid- 
DfKacnp*.  erable  and  feeble  states,  their  undis- 
turbed tranquillity  amid  the  wars  and  conquests 
that  surrounded  them,  attested,  beyond  an^y  other 
part  of  the  European  system,  the  moderation,  the 
justice,  the  civilizaUon  to  which  Christian  Eu- 
rope baid  reached  in  modem  times.  Their  weak- 
ness was  protected  only  by  the  habitual  rever- 
eooe  for  Justioe,  which,  during  a  Itm^  series  of 
had  grovm  np  in  Christendom.  Thia  was 
the  only  fbrdfloatiai  vrluoh  defended  th«n  agamat 
those  mighty  monarchs  to  whtnn  they  offered  so 
easy  a  prey.  And  till  the  French  Revolution, 
this  was  sufficient.  C<»uder,  for  instance,  the 
situation  of  the  Republic  of  Goieva.  Think  <if 
her  defensdeas  poaitioo,  in  the  very  jaws  of 
France ;  hut  think  also  of  hsr  undisturbed  se- 
curity, of  her  profound  quiet,  of  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess with  which  she  applied  to  tndnstry  and  lit- 
erature, while  Louia  XIV.  was  pouring  his  myr- 
iads into  Italy  before  her  gates.  Call  to  mind, 
if  ages  crowded  into  years  have  not  effaced  them 
from  yonr  memory,  that  happy  period,  when  we 
scarcely  dreamed  more  of  the  subjugation  of  Uie 
feeblest  republic  of  Eon^than  of  the  conquest 
of  her  mightiest  emfHre ;  and  tdl  me,  if  yon  can 
imagine  a  speotacle  m<Hre  beautiful  to  the  moral 
eye,  or  a  more  strikiflg  proof  of  progress  in  the 
noblest  piinoiples  of  troe  oiviUxation. 

These  feeble  states — these  monuments  of  the 
AHorikra  justice  of  Europe  —  the  asylum  of 
tSllSlt^  peace,  of  indostry,  and  of  literature — 
pnm  atimi  organs  of  public  reason — the  ref- 
uge of  oppressed  innocence  and  persecuted  truth, 
have  perished  with  those  ancient  principles  which 
were  their  aole  guardians  and  protectors.  They 
have  beat  swa&wed  up  by  that  fearful  oonvni* 
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sion  which  has  shaken  the  nttannoBt  eomen  sf 
the  earth.   They  are  destroyed  ausd  gone  Sm- 

ever. 

One  asylum  of  free  discossioa  is  stm  iaviolale. 
There  is  stiU  one  spot  in'  Europe  n*t^m^^ 
where  man  can  freely  exercise  his  n^J^-." 
reason  on  the  most  important  cod-  ^^^VC' 
cems  of  society,  where  he  can  bold- 
ly  publish  his  judgment  on  the  acts  of  the  prvnd- 
est  and  most  powerful  tyrants-  The  press  --^ 
England  is  still  free.  It  is  guarded  by  the  fm 
ConstituticHi  of  our  forerathers.  It  is  foank*: 
by  the  hearts  and  arms  of  Englishmen,  and  I  tnti 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  if  it  be  to  fall,  it  vUl 
fall  only  under  the  ruins     the  Biittsb  empire. 

It  is  an  avrfnl  consideration,  geatlemeii-  Ev- 
ery other  monument  of  European  liiienT  hBf 
perished.  That  ancient  labrio  whieh  has  bm 
gradually  rewod  by  the  wisdom  and  virtoe  uf 
our  fathers  still  slimds.  Xt  studs,  thanks  be  to 
God  I  aoHd  and  entire;  hot  it  stands  alone,  azi 
it  stands  amid  ruuw. 

Li  these  extraordinary  ch'cunistaiices,  I  repeU 
that  I  must  consider  this  as  the  first  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

a  long  series  of  conflicts  between  tfi^',^' 
the  greatest  power  in  the  world  and 
the  only  free  press  remaining  in  Earc^.  Ac-.' 
I  trust  that  you  vrill  (Husider  yonrselvea  as  tbe 
advanced  guard  of  liberty,  as  iMving  this  day  to 
fight  the  first  battle  of  free  discussion  again-: 
the  most  formidable  enemy  that  it  ever  cocuv- 
tered.  You  will  therefore  excuse  me,  il^oa  w 
important  an  occasion,  I  remind  yoo,  at  oinr; 
ler^h  than  is  usnid,  of  those  general  prineip''* 
of  law  and  policy  on  this  sultject  vriiidi  have  kea 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestns. 

m.  Those  who  slowly  built  op  the  iabrie  cT 
our  laws  never  attempted  any  thing  a«i 
■0  ahsord  as  to  d^ne,  by  any  precise  J^Z^Z^^^ 
rale,  the  obscure  and  shifting  boand- 
aries  which  divide  libel  from  hist(M-y  or  dise»- 
siott.  It  is  a  subject  which,  from  its  natve,  ad- 
mits neither  rules  nor  definitions.  The  saiar 
words  may  be  perfectly  innocent  in  one  ease,  tai 
moet  mischievous  and  libelous  in  another.  A 
change  of  circumstances,  oflenaf^r-  rt.n.,.:.  i 
ently  slight,  is  sufficient  to  make  the  ^^^"^^ 
whole  difference.  These  changes,  cw^'^ioa^ 
which  may  be  as  numerous  as  the  ^tCT^^T^ 
variety  of  human  intentions  and  con- 
ditions,  can  neyer  be  foreseen  nor  comprehended 
under  any  legal  definitions,  and  the  framers  of 
our  law  have  never  attempted  to  subject  them  to 
such  definitions.  They  left  sneh  ridiculoos  at- 
tempts to  those  who  call  themselves  philosophen, 
but  who  have,  in  fact,  proved  themselves  moEt 
grossly  and  stupidly  ignmant  of  that  {diilosc^T 
whieh  is  conversant  with  human  aAirs. 

The  principles  of  the  law  of  England  on  the 
subject  of  political  libel  are  few  and  LMib 
simple,  and  they  arc  necessarily  so  ^^^^^^ 
broad,  that,  without  a  habitually  mild  MtaC 
administration  of  justice,  they  might 
eooroaoh  materially  on  the  liberty  of  politics} 
discussion.  Every  publication  which  is  intend- 
ed to  viliQr  flitho:  our  own  government  or  ths 
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govenumnt  of  acj  foreign  state  in  amity  with 
this  kingdom,  is,  by  the  law  of  England,  a  libel. 

^  ^  To  protect  political  discassion  from 
tMtioa  tf^M  the  danger  to  which  it  would  be  ex- 
ttkMwi^.  pjjjgj  these  wide  principles,  if 
they  were  severely  wid  literally  enforced,  our  an- 
cestors trusted  to  various  securities — some  grow- 
ing  oat  of  the  law  and  ConatitutitHi,  and  others 
arbing  from  the  character  ^rf*  those  public  officers 
whom  the  ConsUtutioB  had  fonned,  and  to  whom 
its  administratioa  ia  oonunitted.  They  trusted, 
i«)  iB  tlx  u>  the  fii^  plaoe,  to  the  moderatioo  of 
cbaianerof  the  legal  offieen  of  the  Crown,  edoea- 
ted  in  the  maxims  and  imbaed  with 
*^  tiie  sjnrit  of  a  free  gorernment ;  con- 
trolled by  the  saperintendiog  power  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  peculiarly  watched  in  all  political 
prosecutions  by  the  reasonable  aud  wholesome 
jealousy  of  their  felloW'Subjects.  And  I  am 
bound  to  admit  that,  since  the  glorious  era  of  the 
Revolution  [1688],  making  due  allowance  for 
the  frailties,  the  faults,  and  the  ocoasitMial  vices 
of  men,  they  have,  upon  Ihe  whole,  not  been  dis- 
appointed. I  know  that  in  the  hands  of  my 
learned  friend  that  trust  will  never  be  abased. 
Bat,  above  all,  they  ocmfided  in  the  moderation 
and  good  sense  of  jurisa,  popular  in  their  origin, 
(bi  xai  (tin  popular  in  their  feelings,  popular  in 
^ZiTud]^  ^hsi''  prejudices,  taken  from  the 
people,  and  i^amediately 
Uhjot-  retomiag  to  that  mass  ^ain.  By 
these  checks  and  temperamentfl  they  hq>ed  thfct 
they  should  sufficiently  repress  malignant  libels, 
without  endangering  that  freedom  of  inquiry 
^riiioh  is  the  first  seoority  of  a  free  state-  They 
knew  d|Bt  the  offense  of  a  political  libel  is  of  a 
very  peculiar  nature,  and  differing  in  the  moat 
important  particulars  from  all  other  crimes.  In 
all  other  cases,  the  most  severe  execution  of  law 
can  only  spread  terror  among  the  guilty  j  but  in 
political  libels  it  inspires  even  the  innocent  with 
rwraiiirarni  '^^'^  Striking  peculiarity  arises 

from  the  same  circumstances  which 
make  it  impossible  to  define  the  limits 
of  libel  and  innocent  discussion;  which 
make  it  impossihle  far  a  man  of  the  purest  and 
roost  honorable  miod  to  be  always  perfectly  cer- 
tain whether  he  be  wi^  the  territory  of  fiur 
argument  and  boneat  narrative,  or  wtuither  he 
may  not  have  unwittingly  overstepped  the  faint 
and  varying  line  which  bounds  them.  But,  gen: 
tiemen,  I  will  go  farther.  This  is  the  only  of- 
fense where  severe  and  frequent  punishments  not 
onty  intimidate  the  innocent,  but  deter  men  from 
the  most  m»itorious  acts,  and  from  rendering  the 
most  important  services  to  their  country.  They 
indispose  and  disqualify  men  for  the  discharge 
of  the  most  saored  duties  vrhtch  they  owe  to 
mankind.  To  inform  the  public  on  the  conduct 
of  those  who  administ^  public  affairs  requires 
courage  and  eonscious  security.  It  ia  always 
sn  invidious  and  obnoxious  office ;  but  it  is  often 
the  most  necessary  of  all  public  datias.  If  it  is 
not  done  boldly,  it  can  not  be  done  efieetoalty, 
and  it  )■  not  from  writers  tremWng  under  the 
aplifted  aooarge  diat  we  are  to  hope  fiir  it. 


tlMCManf 


There  are  other  matters,  gentlemen,  to  which 
I  am  desirous  of  particularly  calling  iodsM- 
your  attention.  These  are  the  cir-  ^^^'^ 
cumstanoes  in  the  condition  of  this  "  "'^"li^, 
country  which  have  induced  oor  an-  udTnlibtr 
oestors,  at  all  times,  to  handle  with  '"•"■^ 
more  than  ordinary  tenderness  that  branch  of 
the  liberty  of  discussion  which  is  applied  to  the 
o«»Mlnct  ot  foreign  states.  The  relation  of  this 
kingdom  to  die  oommonwetdth  of  Europe  is  so 
peculiar,  ttiat  no  history,  I  tbmk,  furnishes  a  par^ 
allel  to  it.  From  the  moment  in  iriiioh  we 
abandoned  all  pnjeots  of  oontinantal  aggraa- 
disement,  we  could  have  no  interest  respecting 
the  state  of  the  Continent  but  the  interests  of  na- 
tional safety  and  of  oommeFMal  prosperi^.  The 
paramount  interest  oC  every  stato---that  which 
oomimhends  every  other — is  lecurity.  And  the 
seeurity  of  Great  Britain  requires  ^ritj 
nothinji  ou  the  Continent  but  the  ""^J^*"*^ 
uniform  observance  of  justice.  It  joMn  ikm^ 
requires  nothing  but  the  inviolabii-  °" 
ity  of  ancimt  boundaries  and  the  saorednesa  of 
ancient  possessions,  which,  on  these  sulgects,  is 
but  another  form  of  words  for  justice.  A  na^ 
tioD  which  ia  herself  shut  sat  from  the  poasibil- 
i^  of  ccmtioental  aggrandizement  can  have  no 
interest  but  that  of  preventing  soch  aggrandize- 
ment in  others.  We  oan  have  no  iaterast  of 
safety  but  the  preventing  (tf  those  eDOToachments 
which,  by  their  immeditUaeSeots,  or  by  their  ex- 
ample, may  be  dangerous  to  ourselves.  We  eaa 
have  no  interest  o£  ambitiDn  respecting  the  Con- 
tment.  So  that  neither  oor  real,  nor  even  our 
apparent  interests,  can  ever  be  at  variance  with 
justice. 

As  to  commercial  prosperity,  it  is,  indeed,  a 
secondary,  but  it  u  still  a  very  im-  (b)ii«r<!«ni» 
portant  branch  of  our  naUonal  inter- 
ests,  and  it  requires  nothing  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  but  the  maifU«tia««  of  peact,  as  far  as 
the  paramount  interest  of  security  will  allow.' 

Whatever  ignorant  or  prejudiced  men  may  af- 
firm, no  war  was.  ever  gainful  to  a  oommeroial 


*  It  hardly  need  be  mentioned  that  a  feeHog  pre- 
vailed go  'Change  that "  the  aeqnittal  of  Peltier  wooU 
be  cooddered  in  Franca  u  tantunouiil  to  a  dedaia- 
tion  of  war."  This  feeling  the  jary  were  very  like* 
1y  to  entertain,  and  while  Mr.  Uackintoflh  conld  not 
allade  to  it  in  direct  terms,  it  was  hi*  object  to  at- 
tack it  indirectly,  and  set  it  aside.  Hence  he  goes 
on  to  expatiate  in  beantifhl  Isngasge,  snd  with  great 
Ingenuity  and  troth,  on  the  importance  of  peace  to 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  Englsnd.  This  odn- 
oidence  with  the  feelings  of  the  jary  as  mercsntile 
men  would  naturally  give  him  their  confidence ;  and 
he  then  leade  thom  on  to  spe  that  peace  is  best  pro- 
moted, on  the  whole,  by  maintainii^  the  cause  of  po- 
litical jastiee  tfaraogfaost  Bnnpa ;  that  eotbe  free- 
dom of  remaA  en  ^  part  of  ttte  Bngliah  preaa  is 
favorable  to  this  object ;  and  that  the  poll^  of  En- 
gland baa  never  been  to  purchase  peace  Iqr  widi- 
bold  tog  her  writen  tma  the  freest  expression  of 
their  (pinions  respeetiag  tiie  crimes  of  other  goven- 
ments.  Ccmsidared  in  dda  ligb^  the  reader  will  see 
in  the  pMaage  which  follows  an  adiniiable  inatanes 
of  ifaetoriealskiD. 
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LowM  iBftj  be  len  is  miim,  knd  in- 
Tkiifc|i       cWeDUl  proAu  may  arw*  ia  oUmts. 

•rJhMM^  adsqiHae  compeowtion  for  tbs  wute 
ofc«pital«DdiadasU7  which  all  wus 
must  produce.  Next  to  peeoe,  our  commercial 
greatnoM  depends  ohiefiy  oa  the  affluence  and 
prosperity  oT  otir  neighbor!.  A  oommcrcial  na- 
iko  has,  in«leed,  the  same  interest  in  the  wealth 
of  her  neighbon  that  •  mbdesman  has  in  the 
wealth  of  hia  caitonera.  The  proeperity  of 
England  baa  been  ohiefly  owing  to  the  genetal 
progrees  of  dTltized  nation*  in  the  arte  and  im< 
provanenta  of  aoeiBl  life.  Not  an  acre  of  land 
has  been  brought  into  oottiTatian  in  the  wikb  of 
Siberia  or  on  the  shores  of  the  MisBissippi  which 
has  not  widened  the  market  for  Eogliah  indostiy. 
It  is  nourished  by  the  pcogieesife  prosperity  of 
the  world,  and  it  amply  repays  all  that  it  has  re- 
oeived.  It  can  only  be  employed  in  spreading 
ciTilizBtion  and  enjoyment  over  the  earth ;  and 
by  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nature,  in  si^ie  of 
the  impotent  tricks  of  government,  it  is  now 
partly  applied  to  rerive  the  industry  of  those  very 
natiou  who  are  the  loudest  hi  their  seoseleu 
clamors  against  its  pretended  miBchie&.  If  the 
blind  and  barbarous  project  of  destroying  English 
prosperity  oould  be  aooom|4ished,  it  oould  have 
no  other  efieet  thw  that  of  completely  begg- 
ing the  very  ooantriea  who  now  stupidly  ascribe 
tiieir  own  pover^  ti>  oar  wealth. 

Under  these  eirenmslanee^  gentleniM,  it  be- 
A>rf(bMtM.  eama  the  obviras  ^Hoy  of  dn  king. 
rnT?..';-*  dnm,  »  PoMoy  «  with  the 

■u^u  of  unbi- 
tjauH  rntrn 
•bn»d. 


maxioM  of  a  free  gtrreninent,  to 
consider  with  great  iadulgenoe  even 
the  bcddest  aaimadversiau  of  oar  political  writ- 
ers on  the  ambitioas  prtjects  of  foreign  stales. 

Bold,  and  sometimes  indiscreet  as  those  ani- 
.  ^  madversioas  murtit  be,  they  had,  at 

Such      (IBS-   ,  ,        —         -  .       •  I 

MR  rauHio  least,  the  eneot  of  warning  the  peo* 
nartine*  ^  ^^^-^^  danger,  and  of  rousing 

the  national  indignation  against,  those  enoroach- 
ments  which  England  has  almost  always  been 
oompelled  in  the  end  to  resist  by  arms.  Seldom, 
indeed,  has  she  been  attowed  to  wait  till  a  prov- 
ident regard  to  her  own  safety  should  oonpel  her 
to  t^e  op  arms  ia  defense  at  others.  For  as  it 
was  ^d  by  a  great  orator  oT  antiqui^  that  no 
man  ever  was  the  enemy  of  the  repvdilio  who  had 
not  first  declared  war  against  htm,  so  I  may  say, 
with  tmth,  that  no  man  ever  meditated  the  sub- 
jngatido  of  Europe  who  did  not  consider  the  de> 
atmotion  or  the  corruption  of  England  as  the  first 
eimditioa  of  hii  success.'  If  you  examine  his> 
tory,  3roO'Will  find  that  no  such  prefect  was  ever 
formed  in  which  it  was  not  deemed  a  neoeasary 


preliminary,  either  to  detach  England  frooi  ik» 
oommon  caoae  or  to  destroy  her.  It  aeeou  ai 
if  all  the  conspirators  against  the  indepeBdeaet 
of  nations  might  have  sufficiently  uhIb 
tai^ht  other  states  that  England  is 
their  naioral  guardian  and  protector ;  ^.^ 
that  she  alone  has  no  interest  but  their  *» 
preservation  j  that  her  safety  is  interwoven  with 
their  own.  When  vast  prcgeots  of  aggModias- 
ment  are  manifested,  when  schemes  of  erimiaal 
anhitioo  are  carried  into  effect,  the  dmy  of  bank 
is  fiiat  approaehing  for  England.  Hot  Irae  gov- 
ernment can  not  engage  in  dangeroos  ws  with- 
out the  hearty  and  aQectiooata  aupport  of  her 
people.  A  state  thus  sitoatod  oan  not  vilho*il 
the  atntost  pei^  Hienee  those  public  (liacua*ic«» 
which  are  to  pcnnt  tbe  popoUr  indignatioa  ^aiiul 
those  who  most  soon  be  enemies.  In  dooMsiie 
dissensiooa,  it  may  aomettmes  be  the  supposed 
interest  of  government  to  overawe  the  press- 
But  it  never  can  be  even  their  apparent  ioteres: 
when  the  danger  is  purely  foreign.  A  King  of 
England  who,  in  such  cirounutancea,  sboald  cco- 
spire  against  the  free  press  this  country,  wooU 
undermine  the  foundations  of  hia  own  throne ;  he 
would  silence  the  trumpet  which  is  to  call  hs 
people  round  his  staodard. 

Oar  ancestm-a  never  thought  it  tb^  potitj  tfi 
avert  the  resentment  of  foreign  ty-  |t»p«Wf* 
rants  by  enjoining  English  writers  to 
contain  and  repress  tbeir  jost  aUKtr-  «■  faw^^ 
rence  of  the  oriminid. enterprises  of 
ambitKm.  This  great  and  gallant  nation,  which 
has  fonght  in  thh  front  of  every  battle  agniBst  the 
oj^ressors  of  Ean^  has  sometimes  inspired 
fear,  hut,  thank  God,  she  has  never  felt  it.  Wc 
know  that  they  are  our  real,  and  must  soon  be- 
come our  declared  foes.  We  know  that  then 
can  be  no  cordial  anf  ity  between  the  natural  en- 
emies and  the  independence  of  nations.  We  have 
never  adopted  the  cowardly  and  short-  sb*hMBr<« 
sighted  policy  of  silencing  our  press, 
(^breaking  tfae  spirit  and.palsying  the  (« 
hearts  of  our  people  for  the  sake  of  a 
hollow  and  precarious  truce.  We  have  never 
been  base  enough  to  porohase  a  short  re^*.e 
from  hostilities  by  sacrificing  the  first  means  of 
defense ;  the  means  of  roosing  the  pub&c  spirit 
of  the  people,  and  directing  it  against  the  ene- 
mies of  their  conntry  and  5  Europe.* 

Oentlemen,  the  public  S[»rit  of  a  pei^e,  by 
which  I  mean  the  whide  body  of  K.ini«pM 
those  a0ectioDa  vriiioh  mutes  men's 
hearts  to  the  commonwealth,  is  in 


1  The  words  are  tkote  of  Oioaco  ia  his  seemid  oia- 
lloB  agsJast  Aathosy,  "  Qnoaam  moo  bto,  Patres 
Conscripti,  fieri  dleuo,  at  nesno,  his  annis  viginti, 
reipoblicB  faerit  hostis,  qui  noa  bellom  eodem  tem- 
poie  mihi  qvoqoe  indixeritl"  Bow  has  it  hap- 
pened, Ckmscript  Vathais.  Hiat  no  one  has  come  oat 
as  an  enemy  (tf  the  republic,  fhr  these  last  twealT' 
raan,  who  did  not  at  the  aame  tioM  deelam  war 
agaiBit  met 


■tata. 


*  Here  Hr.  Mackintosh  reaobes  the  p^nt  aimed  i 
in  the  last  three  peragrtpbs,  vis.,  ttaC (Ae,^iff3ri 
aot  tacrijiee  Mr.  PdHer  to  proj/Uiale  BMugtmie,  aad 
adds  iatca  to  bis  admonition  bj  remiDdiog  ibem  of 
what  was  becomiiig  duly  more  msufsst,  that  the 
peace  of  Amiens  was  only  "  a  boUow  and  precarioaa 
trace."  Sooner,  probably,  than  he  expected — oidy 
seTcnteen  days  after— the  King  sent  a  message  Id 
PorliuneDt  wbidi  showed  that  war  was  iaavit^la. 
It  acGprdioicly  eonmenced  16. 1009.  Hw  sable 
passage  wUob  faOews  as  to  the  means  ef  oberUnng 
aoMeaol^pwilwaSiAenbre,  paenMaKyagenprtata. 
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Tmriooa  eoontriea  composed  of  varions  elements, 
and  depends  on  a  greet  veriety  of  canies.  In 

this  country,  I  amy  Tsntore  to  say  that  it  mainly 
depends  on  the  vigor  of  the  popalar  parts  and 
principles  of  oqt  government,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  liberty  is  one  of  its  most  important  elements. 
Perhaps  it  may  depend  less  on  those  advantages 
of  a  free  govemment,  which  are  most  highly  es- 
timated by  calm  reason,  than  upon  those  parts 
of  it  which  delight  the  im^ination,  and  flatter 
the  just  and  natural  pride  of  mabkind.  Among 
these  we  are  oertainly  not  to  forget  the  politioat 
rights  vfakih  ere  not  anifbrmly  withheld  fnm  the 
lowest  olasses,  and  the  contiiroal  appeal  made  to 
them  in  pablio  disotusion,  opoa  the  greatest  in^ 
tererts  of  the  state.  These  are  ondoabtedly 
amoi^  the  ciroomstanoes  whioh  endear  to  En- 
glishmen their  government  and  their  country, 
and  animate  their  zeal  for  that  glorious  instita- 
tion  which  confers  on  the  meanest  of  them  a  sort 
of  distittotitm  and  nobility  unknown  to  the  moat 
illustrioos  slaves,  who  tremble  at  the  frown  of  k 
tyrant.  Whoever  were  unwarily  and  rashly  to 
abolish  or  narrow  these  priTileges,  which  it  most 
be  owned  are  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  to  very 
speoioiis  objeetions,  might  perhaps  discover  too 
late  that  he  had  been  dismantling  his  country. 
Of  whatever  elements  public  spirit  is  eompoaed, 
it  is  always  and  every  where  the  chief  defensive 
principle  of  a  state.  It  is  perfectly  distinct  from 
coinage.  Perhaps  no  natioii,  certainty  no  £a- 
Topean  nation,  ever  perished  from  an  inferi- 
ority of  eowage.  And  nndonbtedly  no  consid- 
eraUe  nation  was  ever  sobdaed  in  whieh  the 
pablio  affections  were  sound  and  vigorous.  It  is 
poblio  spirit  which  binds  tt^ether  the  dispersed 
oonrage  of  individuals  and  iastens  it  to  the  com- 
monwealth. It  is,  therefore,  as  I  have  said,  the 
chief  defensive  principle  of  every  country.  Of 
Tiuu  *p«jt  d»  stiiDQlants  which  araose  it  into 

Kn^ifffw^  action,  the  most  powerful  among  us 
S^m'^tiu  is  certainly  the  press ;  and  it  can  not 
be  restrained  or  weakened  without 
imminent  danger  that  the  natimal  spirit  may 
langnish,  and  that  the  people  may  act  with  less 
zeal  and  aflection  for  tiieir  ooimtry  in  the  hoar 
of  its  danger. 

These  principles,  gentlemen,  are  not  new — 
they  are  genuine  old  English  prinuples.  And 
thoogh  in  oar  days  tbey  have  been  disgraced 
and  abased  hy  mmana  aiid  Ihnatlce,  they  are  in 
themselves  as  jost  and  sound  as  they  are  liberal ; 
and  tbey  are  the  only  princijdes  on  which  a  fine 
state  can  be  safely  governed.  These  principles 
I  have  adopted  since  I  first  learned  the  ose  of 
reason,  and  I  think  I  shall  abandon  them  only 
with  life. 

IV.  On  these  principles  I  am  now  to  call  your 
ranrrwnAr  attention  to  the  libel  with  which  this 
lifi^t^    unfortnnata  gentleman  is  charged.  I 
p^&ca.  heartily  rejoice  that  I  concur  with  the 
greatest  part  of  what  has  been  said 
by  my  teamed  frigid,  Mr.  Attorney  General, 
who  has  done  honor  even  to  his  character  by 
the  generoos  and  liberal  prinoiples  which  he 
has  laid  down.    He  has  told  you  that  fae  does 
G  o  a 


not  meaa  to  attack  kiitontal  narrativ*.  .He  has 
told  yoQ  that  he  does  not  mean  to  attaok  political 
dtMOunoH.  He  has  told  you,  also,  that  he  does 
not  consider  every  intemperate  word  into  which 
a  writer,  fairiy  engaged  in  narration  or  reaaon- 
ing,  might  be  betrayed,  as  a  St  subject  for  proe- 
eoution,  The  essence  of  the  crime  of  libel  con- 
sists in  the  malignant  mind  which  the  publica- 
tion proves,  and  from  which  it  flows.  A  jury 
mast  be  oonvinoed,  before  they  find  a  man  guil^ 
of  libel,  that  his  intention  was, to  libel,  not  to 
sute  facts  whiob  he  believed  to  be  troe,  or  re^ 
sonings  which  be  thooght  just.  My  teamed 
friend  has  told  yon  that  the  libuty  of  hiatwy  in- 
oludes  the  right  of  poblibbing  thoM  observaticns 
which  oeoar  to  intelligent  men  whan  they  con- 
sider the  afiaiis  ct  the  world ;  and  I  think  he 
will  not  deny  that  it  includes  also  the  right  of 
expressing  those  sentiments  which  all  good  men 
feel  on  the  contemplation  of  extraordinary  exam- 
ples of  depravi^f  or  excellence. 

One  more  privilege  of  the  lust<man,  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  not  named,  rMOnndi 
but  to  which  his  principles  extend,  ^dum^S!^ 
it  is  now  my  duty  to  claim  on  be-  iwVhS^lc 
half  of  my  client ;  I  mean  the  right 
of  republiaMng,  hittoricallg,  those  documents, 
whatever  their  original  mdignity  may  be,  which 
display  the  character  and  onfold  the  intentions 
of  governments,  or  factions,  or  individuals.  I 
think  my  teamed  friend  will  not  deny  that  a 
historical  compiler  may  innocently  republub  in 
Ei^land  the  most  inatdent  and  outrageous  dee- 
laratkM  ef  war  ever  pablidied  againat  bis  Mig- 
esty  by  a  foreign  gorenunent  The  intentioB 
of  the  original  author  was  to  vilify  and  d^rade 
bis  Majesty's  government ;  bat  the  int«UM»  at 
the  eompikr  is  only  to  gratify  curiosity,  or,  per- 
haps, to  rouse  just  indignation  against  tfw  ealiim- 
niator  whose  {widaetiMi  he  repoUiibes.  His 
intention  is  not  libelons  —  bis  repnblioation  ts 
therefore  not  a  libel.  Soppose  this  to  be  the 
oase  with  Mr.  Peltier.  Suppose  him  to  have 
republished  libels  with  a  merely  historicfU  in- 
tention. In  that  case  it  can  not  be  pretended 
that  be  is  more  a  libeler  than  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Abbott  { junior  counsel  for  the  Crown,  after- 
ward Lord  Tenterden],  vAo  read  these  supposed 
libels  to  you  when  he  opened  tbe  pleadings. 
Mr.  Abbott  republished  them  to  you,  tliat  yoD 
might  know  and  judge  oi  them— Mr.  Peltier,  on 
tbe  supposition  I  have  made,  also  repablislied 
them,  tbat  tbe  publie  might  Itoow  and  judge  at 
them. 

Ton  already  know  that  the  general  {dan  of 
Mr.  Peltier's  ^blicatioo  was  to  give  a^mt^ 
a  picture  ttf  the  cabals  and  intrigues,  ilS^ 
of  tbe  hopes  and  pn^eota  of  Frenoh  Sdtfb^id^ 
factions.  It  is  uadonbtedly  a  nat-  SHji'SSjalS 
ural  and  necessary  part  of  this  pUn 
to  republish  all  tbe  serions  and-  Indierous  pieces 
which  these  (actions  oironlate  against  each  other. 
The  ode  asoribed  to  Chenier  Gmgueni  I  do 
really  believe  to  have  been  written  at  I^ris,  to 
have  been  circalated  there,  to  have  been  there 
attributed  to  some  oh  at  these  writen,  to  ham 
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been  seat  to  Engliad  aa  their  wori^  and  aa  aaeh 
to  have  bean  repubKahed  by  Mr.  Paltier.  Bat 
I  am  not  snre  that  I  have  evidenoe  to  coininee 
joa  of  tha  truth  of  this.  Sappoae  ttiat  I  have 
Dot,-  'will  my  learned  friend  say  that  my  elieot 
most  necessarily  be  cmviotedf  I,  on  the  con- 
trary, contend  that-  it  is  for  my  learned  friend  to 
show  that  it  is  not  a  historical  repablication. 
Sack  it  professes  to  be,  and  that  proTeEsion  it  is 
for  him  to  disprove.  The  profession  may  indeed 
be  "  a  mask bnt  it  is  for  my  friend  to  pluck 
off  the  mask,  and  expose  the  libeler,  before  he 
calls  upon  you  for  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

If  the  general  lawfulness  of  such  republications 
be  denied,  then  I  must  ask  Mr-  At-  I 
SlS'^^^iuuS  torney  General  to  account  for  the  long, 
it  Baiiud.  impunity  which  English  newspapers 
have  enjoyed.  I  must  request  him  to  tell  yoa 
why  they  bare  been  saflered  to  republish  all  the 
atrocious,  offioial  and  nnoffidal  libels  whioh  have 
been  pnblisfaed  against  his  Migesty  for  the  hat 
ten  yean,  by  the  Brisaots,  the  Marats,  the  Dan- 
tons,  the  Robespierres,  the  Barrcres,  the  Tallions, 
the  Renbclls,  the  Merlins,  the  Barrases,  and  all 
that  long  line  of  bloody  tyrants  who  oppressed 
their  own  cotmtry  and  insulted  every  other  which 
they  had  not  tiie  power  to  rob.  What  must  be 
the  answer?  That  the  English  publishers  were 
either  innocent,  if  their  motive  was  to  gratify 
curiosity,  or  praiseworthy,  if  their  intention  was 
to  rouse  indignation  against  the  calamniators  of 
their  coantry.  If  any  other  answer  be  made,  I 
must  remind  my  friend  of  a  most  sacred  part  of 
his  duty — the  duty  of  protecting  the  honest  fame  ' 
of  those  who  are  absent  in  the  service  of  their 
ooontcy.  Within  these  few  days  we  have  seou, 
in  every  newspaper  in  EBglaiid,-  a  publication, 
oalled  the  Rqnrt  of  Colonel  Sebastiaoi,  in  which 
a  galhmt  British  officer  [General  Stoartj  is 
charged  with  writing  letters  to  prooore  aasas* 
sination.  The  publishers  of  that  influnoos  re- 
port are  not,  and  will  not  be  prosecuted,  becaose 
their  intention  is  not  to  libel  General  Stiwt. 
On  any  other  principle,  why  have  al!  our  news- 
papers been  suffered  to  circnlate  that  most  atro- 
cious of  all  libels  against  the  King  and  people 
(^England,  which  purports  to  be  translated  from 
the  Moniteor  of  the  ninth  of  Angnst,  1 802 — a  li- 
bel against  a  Prince  who  has  passed  through  a 
factious  and  stormy  reign  of  forty-three  years, 
withoot  a  single  imputation  on  hi^  personal  char- 
acter ;  against  a  people  who  have  passed  through 
the  severest  trials  of  ttational  virtue  with  unim- 
paired glory — who  alone  in  the  world  can  boast 
of  mntinies  witboot  mnider,  ttf  trinm[dkant  mobs 
without  maaaaore,  of  bloodless  revolutions,  and 
of  civil  wan  onstaiBed  by  a  mngle  aaaassiaation. 
That  most  impadent  and  maUgaant  libel  which 
ohai^  snob  a  King  of  such  a  pet^e,  not  only 
with  having  hired  assaaaina,  but  with  being  so 
ahaneleas,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  character,  as  to 
bare  bestowed  on  these  aasassnis,  if  their  murder- 
DOS  projeots  had  sooceeded,  tbe  highest  badges 
of  pubHc  honor,  the  rewards  reserved  for  states- 
meo  and  heroes — the  order  cf  the  Garter — ^the 
order  whioh  wMfiniDded  by  the  heroes  ofCreaigr 


and  Foittera — die  garter  wluoh  van  vecn  ^ 
Henry  the  Great  utd  by  Gostavns  Adolpfca^ 
which  might  now  he  worn  by  tbe  hero  vho,  <m 
the  shores  of  Syria  [Sir  Sydney  Smith] — the  ae- 
cient  theater  of  English  chivalry — ^haa  revived 
tbe  renown  of  Englbh  valor  and  of  English  ba- 
rn unity — that  unsullied  garter  which  a  detestable 
libeler  dares  to  say  is  to  be  paid  as  tbe  price  of 
murder. 

If  I  had  now  to  defend  an  English  piibli!fc.>T 
for  the  republication  of  that  abominable  lil-eL 
what  most  I  have  said  in  his  defease  ?    I  iqq^ 
have  told  you  that  it  was  originally  published  bj 
the  French  government  in  their  official  gazelle : 
that  it  was  repoblished  by  the  English  editor 
gratify  the  oattiral  curiosity,  petbaps  to  nief 
the  just  KsentmenC  of  his  English  readers.  I 
sboald  have  contended,  and,  I  trust,  with  success, 
that  his  repabUcation  of « libel  waa  not  Ubeloof : 
that  it  was  lawfal,  that  it  wvs  kndable.  At 
that  would  be  impntant,  at  least  aH  that  vocbl 
be  esaential  in  such  a  defense,  I  now  stati;  la 
you  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Peltier;  and  if  an  Eni:):<b 
newspaper  may  safely  republish  tha  libeb  the 
French  government  against  his  Majesty,  I  tbs'i 
leave  yoa  to  judge  whether  Mr.  Peltier,  in  ^mi.ir 
circumstances,  may  not  with  equal  safety  rep«il>- 
lisb  the  libels  of  Cbenier  against  the  Fins  Coo^. 
On  the  one  hand,  yon  have  the  assaruces  d'Mr. 
Peltier  in  the  context  that  this  ode  is  merely  % 
republication — ^you  have  also  the  genera]  plan  ti 
his  work,  with  which  such  a  republicatim  is  per- 
fectly consistent.    On  tbe  other  band,  you  htn 
only  the  snspicions  of  Mr.  Attorney  General  thai 
this  ode  is  an  original  production  of  the  defend- 
ant. 

But  supposing  that  yoa  should  think  ii  bts 
production,  and  that  you  abouM  also  smaa  on^. 
think  it  a  UbeL  even  in  that  event,  "^r^*"' 
which  I  can  not  antknpcte,  I  un  not  f>mv^pr- 
left  without  a  defense.  The  qoea-  ^^t^Z^ 
Uon  will  still  be  open,  •*  Is  it  a  libe]  ■^'^ 
on  Bonaparte,  or  is  it  a  libel  on  Cbenier  or  G'n- 
guen6  ?"  This  is  not  an  infomatioo  for  a  Hx\ 
on  Cbenier ;  and  if  you  should  think  that  this  ale 
was  produced  by  Mr.  Peltier,  and  ascribed  br 
him  to  Chenier,  for  tbe  sake  covering  that 
writer  with  tha  odium  of  Jacobinism,  tbe  defenJ- 
ant  is  entitled  to  your  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Or 
if  you  should  believe  that  it  is  ascribed  to  Jaeo> 
binical  writers  for  the  sake  of  foltrtzinga  French 
Jacobinical  faction,  you  must  also,  in  tbat  case, 
acquit  bim.  Butler  puts  seditious  and  immoral 
language  into  the  mouth  of  rebels  and  faiwtics ; 
but  Hudibras  is  not  for  that  reason  a  libel  on 
morality  or  government.  Svrift,  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite piece  of  irony  in  the  wcrki  (his  argntoeat 
against  tbe  abditioa  ot  Chrittiaaity),  uses  lbs 
luguage  of  those  shallow,  atbeisdeal  coKoonls 
whom  his  satire  waa  intended  to  soottrge.  The 
scheme  of  hia  irony  required  some  levity  aad 
even  aome  profenenesa  of  language.  But  no- 
body was  ever  so  dull  as  to  doobt  wbather  Swift 
meant  to  satirise  Atheism  or  religioa.  la  the 
same  manner,  Mr.  Peltieri  irfaen  he  wrote  a  aat- 
ira  on  Frenob  Jacobiaitm,  was  compelled  to  b» 
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oribe  to  Jftcobins  a  Jacobinical  hatred  of  govera- 
wbMwiitiiw  ment.  He  was  obliged,  hj  dramatic 
Mi^of'cbl  propriety,  to  put  into  tfieir  moaths 
BMr^anut  thoM  aoBfchical  maxims  vhich  are 
MUnUtiaf  complained  of  in  his  ode.  But  it 
kJkoUb.  1^        jjjg^  incitements  to  in> 

aarreotion  are  here  directed  against  the  aatbor- 
itj  of  Bonaparte.  This  provea  nothing,  because 
they  most  have  been  ao  directed,  if  the  ode  vue 
a  satire  on  Jaoobiniam.  Fnoch  Jaoobiiu  mtut 
inveigb  against  Bonaparte,  beoaoM  he  exercises 
the  powers  of  goremnieDt.  The  satirist  who 
attacks  them  mat  transcribe  their  sentiments 
and  adopt  their  laogmge. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Pel- 
tier feels  any  affection,  or  professes  any  alle- 
giance to  Bonaparte.  If  I  were  to  say  so,  he 
would  disown  me.  He  would  disdain  to  par- 
chase  an  acquittal  by  the  profession  of  sentiments 
which  be  disclaims  and  abhors.  Not  to  love 
Bonaparte  is  no  crime.  The  question  is  not 
whether  Mr.  Peltier  loves  or  hates  the  First  Con- 
sul, but  whether  he  has  put  revolutionary  lan- 
guage into  the  mouth  of  Jacobins  with  a  view  to 
paint  their  incorrigible  turbulence,  and  to  exhibit 
the  frnila  of  Jacobimoal  nvolations.to  the  de- 
testation  of  mankind. 

Now,  gentlenien,  we  oan  not  give  a  probable 
PmotthmtiM  uiswer  to  this  ques^Mi  without  pre- 
^f«^'  vknisly  examining  two  or  three  ques- 
bnt  tiicH  gf  tioos,  .on  which  the  answer  to  the  first 
'  must  very  much  depend.    Is  tbere  a 

laetioQ  in  France  which  breathes  the  ajMrit,  and 
LiMofar.  >9  likely  to  employ  the  language  of  this 
w^—*-  ode  ?  Does  it  perfectly  accord  with  their 
character  and  views  7  Is  it  utterly  irreconcil- 
able with  the  feelings,  opinions,  and  wishes  of 
Mr.  Peltier?  If  these  questions  can  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  then  I  think  you  must  agree 
with  me  that  Mr.  Peltier  does  not  in  this  ode 
speak  his  own  sentiments,  that  he  does  not  here 
vent  his  own  resentment  against  Bonaparte ;  but 
that  he  personates  a  Jacobin,  and  adopts  his  lan- 
guage for  the  sake  of  satirizing  his  principles. 

These  qoestions,  gentlemen,  lead  mo  to  thpse 
political  dUcussions  which,  generally  speaking, 
are  in  a  oooit  of  justice  odious  and  disgusting. 
Here,  however)  tbey  ore  necessary,  and  I  shall 
consider  diem  only  as  iai  as  the  necessities  of 
this  cause  leqoire. 

Gentlemen,  the  French  Revolution — must 
u)  rnRch  P*^°^  "ftBr  I  have  uttered  words  which 
Rj^iotna,  present  such  an  overwhelming  idea, 
of  juo^hi-  But  I  have  not  now  to  engage  in  an 
enterprise  so  far  beyond  my  force  as 
that  of  examining  and  judging  that  tremendous 
RevolutUNi.  I  i»ve  only  to  consider  the  char- 
acter of  the  factioos  which  it  must  have  left  be- 
hind it.* 

The  French  Revolution  began  with  great  and 


*  As  Hr.  Uackiotosb  bad  written  in  favor  of  the 
French  Ilevolatioa  at  its  early  stages,  and  changed 
his  views  as  he  saw  its  pn^reas  and  inevit^tle 
tendency,  be  is  throughout  this  speech  the  mora  ex> 
plicit  in  esprassiog  his  aUioireaae  of  its  principles 
and  itsrtsaltB. 


fatal  errors.  These  errors  produoed  atrocious 
crimes.  A  mild  and  feeble  monarchy  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bloody  anarchy,  which  very  shortly 
gave  birth  to  military  despotism.  France,  in  a 
few  years,  described  the  whole  circle  of  homaa 
society. 

All  this  was  in  the  order  of  nature.  When 
every  principle  author!^  and  civil 
disciplinc,when  every  principle  which  ""^[^^j^^ 
enables  some  men  to  c«DiiiiAnd,  and  •v 
disposes  others  to  obey,  was  oxtirp*-  "^f"****^ 
ted  from  the  mind  by  atrooious  theories,  and  still 
more  atrociouB  examples ;  when  every  old  insti- 
tution was  trampled  down  with  contumely,  and 
every  new  instituUon  covered  in  its  cradle  with 
i)lood ;  when  the  principle  pf  property  itself^  the 
sheet-anchor  of  society,  was  annihilated ;  when 
in  the  persons  of  the  new  possessors,  whom  the 
poverty  of  language  obliges  us  to  call  propria 
tors,  it  was  contaminated  in  its  source  by  rob- 
bery and  murder,  and  it  became  separated  from 
that  education  and  those  manners,  from  that  gen- 
eral presumption  of  superior  knowledge  and  more 
scrupulous  probity  which  form  its  only  liberal 
titles  to  respect ;  when  the  people  were  taught 
to  despise  eveiy  thing  old,  and  compelled  to  de- 
test every  thing  new,  there  remained  only  one 
principle  strong  enough  to  hold  society  together, 
a  principle  utterly  incompatible,  indeed,  with  lib- 
erty and  unfriendly  to  oivilixatioo  itself  a  tyran- 
nical and  barbarous  principle ;  but  in  that  mis- 
erable condition. of  human  oflairs,  a  refuge  from 
still  more  intolerable  evils.  I  mean  the  princi- 
ple of  military  power  which  ffoias  strength  from 
that  confusion  and  bloodshed  in  which  all  the 
other  elements  of  society  are  dissolved,  and 
which,  in  these  terrible  extremities,  is  the  ce> 
ment  that  preserves  it  from  total  destmctioa. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Bonaparte  osnrped 
the  supreme  power  in  France.   I  say  j^^^ 
uMtrpet/,  because  an  illegal  assump-  gygajiwrf 
tion  of  power  is  a  nsurpatitm.    Bat  '' 
usurpation  in  its  strongest  moral  sense,  is  scarce- 
ly applicable  to  a  period  of  lawless  and  savage 
anarchy. .  The  guilt  o{  miUtaiy-naarpatioD,  in 
truth,  belongs  to  the  author  of  those  oouftudaM 
which  sooner  pr  later  give  birth  to  sneb  a  nsorp' 
etioa. 

Thus,  to  use  the  words  of  the  historian :  "  By 
recent  as  well  as  all  andent  exam^^  it  heoame 
evident  that  illegal  violence,  with  whAtever  pre- 
tenses i^  may  be  covered,  and  whatever  object  it 
may  pursue,  must  inevitably  end  at  last  in  the 
arbitrary  and  despotic  goverm&ent  of  a  single 
person.""*  But  though  the  government  of  Bo- 
naparte has  silenced  the  revolutionary  ^ 
faoti<»u,  it  has  sot  and  it  can  not  have  ka  i^Dit  «ui 
extinguished  them.  No  human  pow-  """^ 
er  could  reimpress  upon  the  minds  of  men  all 
those  sentiments  and  opinions  which  the  sophistry 
and  anarchy  of  fourteen  years  'had  obliterated. 
A  &otion  most  exist  which  breadws  the  spirit 
of  the  ode  now  before  yoo. 

It  is,  I  know,  not  the  spirit  of  ike  quiet  and 
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■abmisaive  majoritj  of  the  French  people.  They 
have  alwavB  rather  snOered  than  act- 
eoBBinipeo-  in  the  Revolution.  Completely 
^Ju^itbidi-  exhaasted  by  the  calamttie*  tbroagh 
****  which  they  have  passed,  tlwy  yield 

to  any  power  which  gives  them  repose.  There 
ii,  indeed,  a  i^pee  of  op[«esaio&  which  nnues 
men  to  nUBtaoce;  bat  there  i«  utotber  and 
a  greater,  «hieh  wholly  snbdoes  and  unmans 
them.  It  is  remarkable  that  Robespierre  him- 
seir  was  safe  till  he  attacked  his  own  accom- 
plioea.  The  spirit  of  men  of  virtue  was  broken 
and  there  was  no  vigor  of  oharaoter  left  to  de- 
stray  him,  bnt  in  thoee  daring  ruffians  who  were 
the  sharers  of  his  tynumy. 

As  for  the  wretched  populace  who  were  made 
^  ^  the  blind  and  senseless  instmment  of 
putojponot  SO  many  crimes,  whose  frenzy  can 
M  u»  (BisMt,  ^  reviewed  by  a  good  mind  with 
Boarce  any  morsl  sentiment  but  that  of  compas- 
sion ;  that  miserable  multitude  of  beings,  scarce- 
ly human,  have  already  fallen  into  a  brutish  for- 
getfnlness  of  the  very  atrocities  which  they  them- 
selves perpetrated.  They  have  already  forgot- 
ten all  the  acts  of  their  drunken  ftiry.  Ifyou  ask 
one  of  Aem,  Who  destroyed  that  magnificent 
mooument  of  religion  and  art?  or  who  perpe- 
trated th^  massaeref  ttiey  stupidly  answer, 
the  JactAnns  I  though  he  who  gives  the  answer 
VM  probably  one  of  these  JacoAiiiu  fahnaelf ;  so 
that  a  traveler,  ignorant  of  French  history,  might 
sDppDse  the  Jacobins  to  be  the  name  of  some 
Tartar  horde  who,  after  laying  waste  France  for 
ten  years,  were  at  last  expelled  by  the  n^ive  in- 
kabitanu.  They  have  passed  from  senseless 
rage  to  stupid  quiet.  Their  delirium  is  followed 
by  lethargy. 

In  a  worj,  gentlemen,  the  great  body  of  the 
aaivtitaiui  people  of  France  have  been  severely 
•■bjKiuiL  imined  in  those  convulsions  and  pro- 
scriptiona  which  are  the  school  of  slavery.  They 
are  capable  of  no  mutinous,  and  even  <^  no  bold 
and  manly  political  sentiments.  Arid  if  this  ode 
professed  to  paint  dteir  opiniais,  it  would  boa  most 
onbidilal  i^tDre.  Bat  it  isollurwiae  with  those 
who  have  hem  the  actors  and  leaders  in  the  seene 
at  blood.  It  is  otherwtsa  with  the  Bumeroas 
agento  of  the  most  indefatigable,  searching,  ranU 
liform,  and  omniiveBent  tyranny  that  ever  ousted, 
which  pervaded  every  class  of  soBiety  which- had 
ministen  and  vibUms  in  every  village  in  France. 

Some  (tf  them,  indeed,  the  basest  of  the  race, 
auiiii.«in  the  sophists,  the  rhetors,  the  poet- 
lamreat«s  of  murder,  who  were  cruel 
SBwwkoi*  only  from  covrardioe  and  calculating 
a*p*..jRiiii  ,ei^g}]Qen,  are  perfecUy  willing  to 
transfer  their  venal  pens  to  any  government  that 
does  not  disdain  their  infamous/support.  These 
men,  Repohlioans  from  servility,  who  published 
rbetorieal  paneoyrics  on  massacre,  and  who  re- 
duced plunder  to  a  system  of  ethics,  are  as  ready 
SMMbMiMin  to  preach  slavery  as  wuurchy.  But 
m'^Mu"'  more  darii^,  I  had  almost  said, 
the  more  resfmotaUe  ruffians,  can 
not  so  easily  bead  their  beadi  under  the  j<Ae. 
These  flenw  tfMt*  have  not  lost 


"The  unoonqnanfale  wOi, 
And  study  cf  revenge,  imomctal  hate.***^ 

They  leave  the  luxuries  of  servitode  to  the : 
an4  dastardly  hypocrites,  to  the  Bclials  and  Mam- 
mons of  the  infernal  faction.  Tbej  pufsne  ther 
old  end  of  tyranny  under  their  old  pretext  of 
liber^.  The  reeoUeetioa  of  drar  lahimaM 
power  renders  every  inferior  ooiulitiu  irksHoe 
and  v^nd ;  and  their  ibnner  atnt^tiea  fim,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  a  sort  of  morml  Juetiuy  whidi  ir- 
resistibly impeb  them  to  the  perpetratioa  of  eew 
crimes.  They  have  no  place  left  for  peoiteiMe 
CHI  earth.  They  labor  under  the  most  awfid  pro- 
scription of  opinioa  tliat  ever  was  proaoaaced 
against  human  beings.  They  have  cot  down  ev- 
ery bridge  by  which  they  could  retreat  into  the 
society  of  men.  Awakened  from  Ibeir  draBn 
of  Democracy,  the  noise  subsided  that  deefned 
their  ears  to  tiie  voice  of  humanity- ;  the  film  fafi- 
en  from  their  eyes  which  hid  ttim  them  the 
blackness  of  their  ovni  deeds  j  haunted  byibs 
memory  of  their  inexpiable  gnitt;  ooodeauied 
daily  to  look  on  the  ^es  of  those  whom  their 
hands  made  widows  and  orphans,  tfaey  are  goad- 
ed and  scourged  by  these  rraj  furies,  aad  hv- 
ried  into  the  tumult  of  new  crimes,  wkidi  will 
drown  the  ones  of  remorse,  or,  if  diey  be  toede- 
praved  for  remone,  will  sileace  the  eoiacs 
mankind."  Tyranuoal  power  is  their  only  iif- 
ugs  from  the  just  vengeawie  ofthmr  fdlcTw-cfeat- 
ures.  Murder  it  their  only  mesM  of  aeorpig 
power.  They  have  no  taste,  no  occnpatioa,  so 
pursuit  but  power  and  blood.  If  their  hands  sn 
tied,  they  must  at  least  have  the  luxury  oCmat' 
derous  prefects.  They  have  drank:  too  dec^  of 
human  blood  ever  to  relinquisb  Iheir  ceanibBl 
appetite. 

Such  a  lacticHi  exists  in  France.  It  is  numer- 
ous ;  it  is  powerful ;  and  it  has  a  prin-  ,  ■ 
ci]4e  of  fidelity  stronger  than  any  that 
ever  held  together  a  society.  Thetf  art  bamdti 
togetlur  bt/  dtipair  o/fargivuuu,  bf  tk«  ewub- 
nmu  dttutation  of  mankind.  They-  are  amr 
contained  by  a  severe  and  stem  goveimne^ 
Bnt  they  stUl  meditate  the  renewal  of  insormi- 
tioB  and  massacre ;  and  they  are  {wvpstred  lo  re- 
new the  worst  and  most  atrocious  of  their  crima^ 
that  orime  against  posterity  and  agaiaat  hnana 
nature  itself,  Uiat  orinie  of  vrtiioh  the  latest  g»- 
erations  of  mankind  may  fed  the  Ibal  mnis 
qwmoes — tiie  orinse  of  degrading  and  preclilat- 
ing  the  sacred  name  li^r^.'^ 


MihoD'i  Paradise  Lost,  book  iL 
**  The  fiiriei  in  sncient  mytboJogy  were  cooaider 
ed  as  "  hunters  of  aen,"  who  pamed  tfae  goilty  si 
they  fled  before  them,  whetiwr  into  retiremant  or  the 
crowded  scenes  of  life,  sad  inflicted  opoa  diem  tbc 
just  pumshment  of  their  crimes. 

There  is  a  depth  of  tbou^t,  a  power  of  cceU- 
nation,  and  a  glow  of  eloqaence  in  this  deseripiioB 
of  th»  Frebch  Jacobins,  which  Borke  alone  coald 
have  equaled.  Titsrs  is  also  a  startUn^  air  of  para- 
dox in  sayiag  tbst  these  GsiAless  villains  were  aikt. 
od  by  "  a  primiple  of  fidelity  stronger  than  aaj  that 
ever  held  a  socU^  together;"  The  tboaght  flmhss 
aooss  the  mind.  What  caa  that  principle  bel  and 
the  next  sentence  gives  a  complete  answer:  "  They 
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I  maft  own,  tint  howofer  pHttdonoal  it  may 
Thf  vpfmtt  I  ahoald  «liBoit  Hdnk  not 
SSTuS^  wane,  bat  mem  moulyof  theoiif  it 
jSiTillTul^  wen  otberwis«.  I  mart  then  think 
«™>M>-  tbem  deftitote  of  that  which  I  will 
not  oaU  ooarage,  becaose  that  ia  the  aame  of  a 
virtue ;  hot  of  that  farooioiu  energy  which  alona 
resoaec  raffians  from  ccmtempt.  If  they  were 
destitute  of  that  which  is  the  heroism  oi  mar- 
derers,  they  would  be  the  lowert  as  well  as  the 
most  abominable  of  beings. 

It  is  imposnble  to  conoeive  any  tlung  more 
despicable  than  wretches  who,  after  hectoring 
and  bullying  over  their  meek  and  blameless 
aovereiga  and  fais  defenseless  &mily,  whom  Xhey 
kept  so  long  in  a  dungeon  trembling  br  their 
existence— -^ritom  they  pot  to  death  by  a  slow 
tortare  of  three  years,  ^er  playing  the  Repub- 
lioan  and  the  ^rannioide  to  women  and  chil- 
dren, beoome  the  sopple  and  bwning  slaves  ot 
tbe  flnt  goveniaient  that  knows  how  to  wield 
the  seoo^e  with  a  firm  bsnd. 

I  have  used  the  word  Republican  because  it  is 
laaoMH*  ^  name  by  which  this  atrooioos  fac- 
S?-^.!^  ttoQ  describes  itsdf.  Tbe  assomptioo 
of  that  name  is  one  of  Uieir  crimes. 
They  are  no  more  Republicans  than  Royalists. 
They  are  the  common  enemies  of  all  human  bo- 
ciety.  .  Ood  forbid  that  by  the  use  of  that  word 
I  should  be  supposed  to  reSect  on  the  members 
of  those  respectable  Republican  omnmunities 
which  did  exist  in  Europe  beftm  the  French 
Revolntioo.  That  Revolution  has  spared  many 
monarchies,  but  it  has  spared  no  repuUic  within 
the  qihare  of  its  destnutiTe  energy.  Oae  re- 
public only  now  exiati  in  the  world — a  repuUic 
of  English  blood,  whidi  was  originally  composed 
of  RepnUioan  societies,  andar  Ae  protection  of 
a  monarchy,  which  had,  therefore,  no  great  and 
perilous  change  in  their  internal  constitotion  to 
effect ;  and  of  which,  I  speak  it  witb  pleasure 
and  pride,  the  inhabitants,  even  in  the  convnl- 

sre  banded  together  by  despair  of  forgiTeaasB,  by 
lha  ananhnons  deteststion  of asanhlnd."  Demosthe- 
nes ■omsrimes  ases  parados  to  rooso  the  nttsnlian 
of  bis  hearers,  bat  he  has  no  iastsooe  of  it  eqaal  to 
this. 

Uadama  Da  Btfiel.  in  her  "  Ten  Team  of  Exile," 
dus  speaks  of  tbis  psaiage.  "  It  was  daring  tfatt 
stonny  period  of  my  existence  that  I  received  the 
speech  of  Ur.  Hackintosh ;  mad  tftere  read  his  de- 
scription of  a  Jacobin,  who  had  made  himself  an  ob- 
ject of  tenor  daring  the  Revolution  to  children, 
women,  and  oU  men.  and  who  was  now  bending' 
lumself  doable  under  the  rod  of  die  Coniea^  who 
tears  ftom  bba  even  to  tbe  last  atom,  Uiat  UlMrty 
tor  which  he  pretended  to  have  taken  arm*.  Thii 
moreeau  of  the  finest  eloqaence  touched  me  to  Toy 
very  soal ;  it  is  tbe  privilege  of  saperior  writers 
lometimea  nnwittinrly  to  sc^sce  the  anfortnnate  in 
kU  coantries  and  at  all  times.  Prance  was  in  aatste 
of  Boofa  complete  lileace  around  me,  that  tUs  voice, 
which  seddenl;  responded  to  my  soul,  aaemed  to 
me  Id  come  down  frina  heaven — it  eamt  from  a  land 
efUbeHy  I" 

She  afterward  translated  the  whole  speech  into 
Trench,  and  thas  made  it  widely  known  on  tbe  Cod- 
tbeot. 


aions  of  a  moat  dqdoraUe  separation,  dtqilajed 
tbe  humaoi^  as  well  as  valor  which,  I  truit  I 
may  say,  they  inherited  from  their  Amfathers. 

Uar  (fo  I  mean  by  the  use  of  the  word  "  Rfr 
publican'*  to  ooofband  this  exeera-  Rardmaa^ 
ble  faction  with  all  those  who,  in  the  r^fiS^f?^ 
libvQf  of  private  Bpeculation,  may  SjKi^^ 
prefer  a  Republican  form  of  goveru-  «f  anvp*- 
raent.  I  own  that,  after  much  reflection,  I  am 
not  able  to  conceive  an  error  more  gross  than 
that  of  these  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
erectiDg  a  republic  in  any  of  the  old  monarchical 
countries  <^  Europe,  who  believe  that  in  sooh 
countries  an  elective  supreme  magistracy  can 
produce  any  thing  but  a  suceeasion  of  stem  tyr- 
anniee  and  bloody  civil  wars.  It  is  a  sappoai* 
tioa  which  ia  belied  by  all  eiqierience,  and  wfaii^ 
betrays  the  greatest  ignorance  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  coDstitntion  of  socie^.  It  is  an 
error  which  has  a  falxe  ai^earance  of  anperior- 
ity  over  vulgar  prqudioe ;  it  is,  dierefore,  too  apt 
to  be  attended  with  the  most  criminal  rashncae 
and  presumption,  and  too  easy  to  be  inflamed 
into  the  most  immomi  and  anti-social  Cuiaticism. 
But  as  long  as  it  remains  a  mere  quiescent  er- 
ror, it  is  not  the  proper  subject  of  moral  disap- 
probation. 

If  then,  gentlemen,  such  a  faction,  fiitsely  call- 
ing itself  Republican,  exists  in  France,  bu  «ch  jk- 
let  us  consider  whether  this  ode  speaks  ^A^t'ir'^ 
their  sentiments,  describes  their  char-  Si^jSSl 
acter,  agrees  with  their  views.  Try-  ffj^jg^*" 
ing  it  by  the  principle  I  have  stated,  cmm'. 
I  think  you  will  have  oo  difflonlty  in  oooolodiag 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  general  plan  of  this 
pnhtioatioD  to  give  a  histotical  and  satirical  view 
of  the  Brutuses  and  brutes  of  the  repnUio — of 
those  who  assumed  and  disgraced  tbe  name 
at  Brutus,'*  and  who,  under  £at  name,  sat  as 
judges  m  their  mock  tribunals,  with  pistols  ill 
their  girdtes^  to  anticipate  the  t^cs  of  the  exe> 
cutiimer  on  those  unfortunate  men  whom  thc^ 
treated  as  rebels,  for  resistance  to  Robespierre 
and  Couthon. 

I  now  come  to  show  you  that  this  ode  can 
not  represent  the  opinions  of  Mr.  ,fc,xfc™w. 
Peltier.  He  is  a  French  Royalist,  jy^^^ 
He  has  devoted  bis  talents  to  the  wEhiiwn^ 
caoae  his  King.  For  that  cause 
he  has  aacrifioed  Ins  fortmu  and  hanrded  kk 
life.  For  that  cause  he  is  proecribed  aad  exiled 
from  his  country.  I  coaU  easily  oonoeive  pow- 
erful topics  of  Royalist  invective  against  Bona- 
parte; and  ifMr.Pettierhad  called  iqpao  French 
men  by  the  memory  of  St.  Louis  and  Henry  the 
Great,  by  the  memory  of  that  illustrious  fiunily 
which  reigned  over  them  for  seven  centuries,  and 
with  whom  all  their  martial  renown  and  literaij 
frlory  are  so  closely  e<mnected ;  if  be  had  ad- 
jured them  by  the  spotless  name  of  that  Louis 
XVI.,  the  martyr  of  bis  love  for  his  people,  whidi 
scarce  a  man  in  France  can  now  pronounoe  but 
m  the  tone  of  pity  and  veneration ;  ifhehadtAns 
called  upon  them  to  change  their  useless  regret 

'*  Citizen  Bnavi,  preiideot  of  tbe  Militaiy  Goaf 
noissiar,  at  Harseilles,  ia  Jsnnary,  17M. 
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and  theb  bama  pity  into  geoenma  and  active 
nd^oatioD ;  if  he  had  reproached  the  conqoer- 
on  of  Europe  with  the  di^race  of  being  the 
slaves  ot  an  upetkrt  stranger ;  if  he  had  broaght 
before  their  minds  the  contrast  between  their 
country  under  her  ancient  monarch — the  source 
and  model  of  refinement  in  manners  and  taste — 
and  since  their  expulsion  the  scourge  and  the 
opprobrium  of  humanitj ;  if  he  bad  exhorted 
them  to  drive  out  their  ignoble  tjrants  and  to  re- 
store their  native  sovereign ;  I  should  then  have 
recognized  the  voice  of  a  Royalist.  I  should 
have  recognized  language  that  must  have  flowed 
from  the  heart  of  Mr.  Peltier,  and  I  should  have 
been  oompeUed  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  point- 
ed against  Bonaparte. 

These,  or  such  as  these,  mtut  have  been  the 
Th*  Hoii.  topicB  of  a  Ro3rafiBt,  if  he  had  published 
Sri^        u>vec*ivo  against  the  First  CorsoI. 

But  instead  of  these  or  similar  topics, 
ar.paibarM  what  havc  we  in  this  ode?  On  the 
•BsryM.  TOppoaitioo  that  it  is  the  invective  of 
ft  Royalist,  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  to  common 
sense?  What  purpose  b  it  to  serve?  To 
whom  is  it  addresscNl  ?  To  what  intere!>ts  does 
H  appeal  7  What  passions  is  it  to  rouse  ?  If  it 
be  addressed  to  Royalists,  then  I  request,  gen- 
tlemen, that  you  will  carefully  read  it,  and  tell 
me  whether,  on  that  supposition,  it  can  be  any 
thing  but  the  ravings  of  insanity,  and  whether  a 
oommisstOD  of  lunacy  be  not  a  proceeding  more 
fitted  to  the  author's  oaae  than  a  conviction  for 
a  libal.  Co  that  supposition,  I  ask  you  whether 
it  does  not  amount  in  substance  to  such  an  ad- 
dress as  the  fidlowing?  "Frenchmen,  Royal- 
ists, I  do  not  call  upon  yon  to  avenge  the  mur- 
der atjaar  innoceDt  Sovereign,  the  butchery  of 
your  relations  and  friends,  the  di^race  and 
oppression  of  your  country  1  I  call  upon  you 
by  the  hereditary  right  of  Barras,  transmitted 
through  a  long  series  of  ages,  by  the  beneficent 
govenunent  of  Merlin  and  RcubcU,  those  worthy 
successors  of  Charlemagne,  whose  authority  was 
as  mild  as  it  was  lawful — I  call  upon  you  to  re- 
venge  on  Bcmaparte  the  despotism  of  that  Direc- 
tory who  condemned  the  fer  greater  part  of  your- 
selves to  beggary  and  exile,  who  covered  France 
with  Bastiles  and  scaffolds;  who  doomed  the 
most  respectable  remaining  members  of  their 
community — the  Pichegmes,  the  Barb£  Marbois, 
the  Barthelemls — to  a  lingering  death  in  the  pes- 
tilential wilds  of  Oniana.  I  call  upon  you  to 
avenge  on  Bonaparte  the  cause  of  those  councils 
of  five  hundred  or  of  two  hundred,  of  elders  or 
of  youngsters,  those  disgusting  and  nanseoos 
mookeries  o(  represeatative  assemblies — those 
miserable  ooonoils  which  sycophant  sophists  had 
ownrerted  into  machines  for  fabrieatiAg  decrees 
of  proscription  and  confiscation,  which  not  only 
proscribed  onbom  thousuids,  but,  by  a  refine- 
ment and  innovation  in  rapine,  visited  the  sins 
of  the  children  upon  the  fathers,  and  beggared 
parents,  not  for  the  offenses,  but  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  sons.  I  caU  upon  you  to  restore 
this  Directory  and  these  councils,  and  all  this 
horrible  profanation  of  the  name  of  a  repoblio, 


and  to  punish  thow  vbo  delivered  yea  fipom  ilwc. 
I  exhort  yon  to  revereooe  the  den  of  these  ban- 
ditti as  *  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws,'  and  to  la- 
ment the  day  in  which  this  intolenUe  noimarr 
was  abated  as  *an  unfortunate  da.y-'  Last 
all,  I  exhort  you  once  more  to  foUow  that  de- 
plorable chimera — the  first  lure  that  led  ym  tc 
destruction — the  sovereignty  of  the  poojrf^— 
though  I  know,  and  you  have  bitterly  felt,  thai 
you  itever  were  so  much  slaves  in  fact  as  uace 
you  have  been  sovereigns  in  theory  J" 

Let  me  ash,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  wheihrr, 
upon  his  supposition,  I  have  not  given  yoa  a 
faithful  translation  of  Urn  ode ;  and  I  think  1 
may  safely  repeat  that  if  thia  ba  the  langnacr 
of  a  Royalist  addressed  to  Royalists,  it  mobt  be 
the  prodoctiMi  of  a  hmatie.    But  on  my  soppan- 
I  tioB,  every  thug  is  natural  and  oonafstent.  Ym 
I  have  the  sentiments  and  hugoage  of  a  Jact^NO. 
I  It  is  therefore  probabU,  if  you  take  it  as  a  his- 
'  torical  republicatitHi  of  a  Jacobin  (nece-    I*  is 
juat,  if  you  take  it  as  a  satirical  repreaentaooa 
of  Jacobin  opinions  and  projects. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  this  is  the  prodoe- 
tion  of  a  Royalist  writer,  who  as-  Ej»iI1;  ar* 
sumes  a  Republican  ditguitt  to  serve 
Royalist  purposes ;  but  if  my  learn-  1^*5^^^* 
ed  friend  chooses  that  suppositicm,  I  J^J^JJ^ 
think  an  equal  absnrdity  returns  upon  XoyakM. 
him  in  another  shape.  We  must,  then,  mppase 
it  to  be  intended  to  excite  Republican  diseoot«at 
and  iasarrection  against  Bonaparte.  It  amt, 
then,  be  taken  as  addressed  to  Republicass. 
Would  Mr.  Peltier'  in  that  case  have  disclosed 
his  name  as  the  pnbUsher  ?  Woold  he  not  moA. 
rather  have  cireolated  the  ode  in  the  name  k 
Cfaenier,  witiioat  prefixing  his  own,  wfai^  ■wm 
more  than  sufficient  to  warn  his  Jaoobiaica] 
readers  against  all  his  counsels  and  exhortatkw: 
If  he  had  circulated  it  onder  the  name  of  Chenter 
only,  he  woold,  indeed,  hare  htmg  out  Republic- 
an colors ;  but  by  prefixing  his  own,  he  appean 
without  disguise.  You  must  suppose  him  tbea 
to  say  :  "  Republicans !  I,  your  mortal  ennny  for 
fourteen  years,  whom  you  have  robbed  of  his  all, 
whom  you  have  forbidden  to  revisit  his  coontiy 
under  pain  of  death,  who,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  unceasingly  ponred  ridicule  nptn 
your  follies,  and  exposed  your  crimes  to  detes- 
tation, who  in  the  cause  of  my  anhappy  Sover- 
eign braved  your  daggers  for  three  years,  and 
who  escaped  almost  by  miracle  fran  yonr  nans- 
sins  in  September,  who  has  sinee  been  conscant- 
ly  emjdc^red  in  warning  other  nation*  by  yoir 
example,  and  in  eolleoting  the  endenee  opoa 
which  history  will  pronounce  your  condeamatian ; 
I,  who  at  this  moment  deliberately  choose  rxile 
and  honorable  poverty,  rather  than  give  the 
slightest  mark  of  external  compliance  with  yonr 
abominable  institutitms  ■  I,  your  most  irreconcil- 
able and  indefatigable  enemy,  offer  you  com»el 
which  you  know  can  only  be  a  snare  into  whicb  f 
expect  yon  to  faU,  though  by  the  mere  poblicalioa 
of  my  name  I  have  st^cientiy  forewarned  vn 
that  I  can  have  no  aim  but  that  itfyoordeBtno- 
ticm." 
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I  aA  joD  aguB)  gendemen,  ia  diis  oommon 
n«od*wM,  HUM?  Is  it  not  as  clear,  from  the 
uunfim.  *«■'  name  the  author,  that  it  ia  not  ad- 
cheDHT  ot  ia-  dressed  to  Jaoobina^  as,  from  the  oon- 
ulTioti-  tents  or  the  poblication,  that  it  is  not 
""^  addressed  to  Royalists  ?    It  may  be 

tiie  geooine  work  <rf'  Chenier,  for  the  topifis  are 
such  as  he  would  employ.  It  may  be  a  satire 
on  Jecobinism,  Tor  the  langoage  is  veil  adapt- 
ed to  aach  a  compoaition.  Bat  it  can  not  be  a 
Royalist's  mvective  against  Bonaparte,  intended 
by  him  to  stir  up  either  Royalist*  or  Republic- 
ans to  tJie  destructitm  of  the  First  Consul. 

I  can  not  conceive  it  to  be  necessary  that  I 
cnanMBuoB  "^"l*!  minately  examine  th^  poem 
putjcuki  to  confirm  my  construction.  There 
ore  one  or  two  passages  on  which  I 
ahall  make  a  few  obsorvatims.  The  firat  is  the 
contrast  between  die  state  of  England  and  that 
of  France,  of  which  an  ingenious  friend  has  fa- 
vored me  with  a  translation,  which  I  shaU  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  to  yon.*' 

Her  gbrioM  fibric  England  re  an 

On  law'i  fixed  base  alone; 
Law's  ^ardian  pow'r  while  each  rsTeres, 
England  I  tfay  people's  {reedom  fears 

No  danger  from  the  Throne. 

For  Aan,  bofare  the  ahaigfaty  Law, 
High  birth,  high  place,  wittt  ptons  awe. 

In  reveraad  homage  bend ; 
There  nan's  free  spirit,  anoonstnda'd 
Baolts,  in  nan's  best  rights  nautaln'd. 
Bights,  which  by  ancient  valor  gain'd, 

Fran  age  to  age  descend. 

Britana,  by  no  base  fear  dismay'd. 
May  power's  worst  acts  arraign 

Does  tyrant  force  their  rights  invade  f 

They  call  od  Law's  impartial  aid, 
Sot  call  that  aid  in  vain. 

Hence,  of  her  sacred  charter  proad. 
With  every  esithly  good  endow'd, 

O'er  sabject  seas  unfarl'd, 
Britannia  waves  her  standard  wide. 
Hence,  sees  her  Greighted  navies  ride 
Up  wealthy  Thames'  majestic  tide. 

The  wonder  of  the  worid. 

Here,  at  first  sight,  you  may  perhaps  think 
that  the  consistency  of  the  Jaoobin  oharaoter  is 
not  supported,  that  the  Republican  disgoise  is 
thrown  that  die  Royalist  stands  unmasked 
before  you ;  bat,  on  more  oonsideration,  you  will 
find  that  such  an  inference  would  be  too  hasty. 
The  leaders  of  the  Revolution  are  now  reduced 
to  envy  that  British  Constitution  which,  in  the 
infatuation  of  their  presiunptaous  ignorance,  they 
once  rejected  with  sccmti.  They  are  now  slaves, 
as  they  themselves  confess,  because  twelve  years 
ago  they  did  not  believe  Engli^mien  to  be  free. 
They  con  not  but  see  that  England  is  the  only 
popular  government  in  Europe,  and  they  are 
compelled  to  pay  a  relnctant  homage  to  the  juv 
tice  of  English  principles.  The  praise  of  En- 
gland is  too  striking  a  satire  on  their  own  gov- 
ernment to  escape  them  j  and  I  may  accordingly 

»  We  lean  from  Hr.  Hsckintosh'a  son  that  Mr. 
CandBg  was  dte  aathor  of  this  beantifol  transladoa 


TOiturfl  to  af^ieal  to  all  (tkoae  wIm  know  ai^ 
thing  of  the  political  droles  ti  Paris,  whether 
such  contrasts  between  France  and  England  as 
tb&t  which  I  have  read  to  you  be  not  Sit  most 
favorite  topios  of  die  oi^Kumnta  of  Bonaparte. 
But  in  the  very  next  stanza, 

Cependaat  encore  affligfe 
Par  I'odieasB  h^rMit^ 
Londres  de  dires  inrdwrg^ 
Londraa  n^apas  CEgdimM 

Too  see,  that  though  they  ore  forced  to  surren- 
der an  unwilling  tribute  to  our  liberty,  they  can 
not  yet  renounce  all  their  fontastie  and  deplora- 
ble chimeras.  They  endeavor  to  make  a  com- 
promise between  the  experience  on  which  they 
can  not  shut  their  eyes,  and  the  wretched  sys- 
tems to  which  they  still  cling.  Fanaticism  ia 
the  most  incurable  of  all  mental  diseases ;  be- 
cause in  all  Its  forms,  religious,  philosophical,  or 
political,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  sort  of  mad  <xm.- 
tempt  for  experience,  which  alone  can  correct 
the  errors  of  practical  judgment.  And  these 
democreticol  lonatics  still  apeak  of  the  odious 
principle  of  "hereditary  govemment."  Tber 
stilt  complain  dut  we  have  not  "equality." 
They  know  not  that  this  odious  principle  of  in- 
heritance is  onr  bulwark  against  tyranny;  that 
if  we  had  their  pretended  eqnali^,  we  ahonld 
soon  cease  to  be  the  olgects  of  their  envy. 
These  are  the  sentiments  which  you  would  nat- 
urally expect  from  half-cured  lunatics.  '  But 
once  more  I  ask  you,  whether  they  can  he  the 
sentiments  of  Mr.  Peltier?  Would  he  complain 
that  we  have  too  much  monarchy,  or  too  much 
of  what  they  call  aristocracy  ?  If  he  has  any 
prejudices  against  the  English  govemment,  must 
they  not  be  of  on  entirely  opposite  kind  ? 

I  have  only  tme  observation  more  to  make  on 
this  poem.  It  relates  to  the  passage  cmaBniiaa 
which  is  snpposed  to  be  an  incite-  ^II^^ISc- 
ment  to  assassination."  In  my  way  J^JJ^'J,'',^!!* 
of  considering  the  subject,  Mr.  Pel-  ofSoMput* 
Uer  is  not  answerable  for  that  passage,  whatev- 
er its  demerits  maybe.  It  is  pot  into  die  month 
of  a  Jaoobin ;  and  it  will  not,  I  think,  ba  af- 
firmed that  if  it  were  an  incitement  to  assassin- 
ate, it  would  he  very  ansuitable  to  his  eharaiv 
ter.  Experience,  and  veiy  recent  experience, 
has  abundantly  proved  how  widely  the  French 
Revolatim  has  blackened  men's  imaginations, 
what  a  daring  and  desperate  cast  it  has  given  to 
their  characters,  how  much  it  has  made  ihem 
regaitl  the  most  extravagant  jmgects  of  guilt 

>*  A  literal  translation  afibrda  the  beat  meane  ef 

judging  in  this  case,  and  snch  a  translation  will, 
therefore  be  given— "  London,  still  Buffering  under 
the  evila  of  bereditaiy  rank,  wealth,  *c ;  Loodoo, 
burdened  with  titlea  [of  nobility,  &a.],  kaw  no  s^mI- 

ily .'" 

"  The  words  were  diese,  slladlng  to  the  deadi 
of  Cesar  by  the  hand  of  Brntoa : 

"  Bane,  dans  ce  rsveia  fimaate, 
Pear  te  vengar  ao  mcdns  fl  rests 
Vn  pofgnatd  aaz  deniers  Bomains." 
Ecnne,  in  tUa  sad  Nvaise^  there  remains,  at  lesil; 
a  dagger  to  avenge  thee  anong  die  laat 
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u  eaajruMl  onliiwyezpeffiBBtt;  uul  to  lAat  a 
hofriUa  sxteat  it  haa  faniliariiwl  tkeir  niada  to 
erimea  iriuck  befor«  v«re  only  known  among 
Mviliied  aatioBB  bjr  the  hiatwj  of  barberotu 
times,  or  M  the  aolgiMt  erf  poetieal  fiottoa.  But, 
thank  God,  gentlemen,  we  in  England  have  not 
leaned  to  charge  any  i^an  with  incitii^  aaaas- 
■ination,  not  even  a  member  of  that  atrecioos 
Mot  who  have  revived  political  aaaawinaticn  in 
Christendom,  ezoept  wImb  we  are  compelled  to 
do  ao  bjr  irreaistible  evidence.  Where  is  that 
evidence  here  ?  In  general,  it  is  immoral,  be- 
cause indecent  to  spe^  with  levitj,  still  more  to 
anticipate  with  pleasure,  the  destruction  of  any 
hum&n  being.  But  between  this  inunorality  and 
the  horrible  crime  of  inciting  to  assassioatim, 
there  is  a  wide  interval  indwd.  The  real  or 
iiqiposed  antlior  of  this  ode  gives  yoa  to  nader- 
■laad  that  he  would  bear  with  on  great  smrow  of 
the  destmction  of  the  Fint  Ctnad.  Bat  sorely 
the  poblioatioii  of  that  wntiineiu  ii  very  differ- 
ent from  an  e:du)rtation  to  assassinate. 

But,  says  my  learned  friend,  why  is  the  ex- 
•m^e  of  Bmtua  celebrated  ?  Why  are  the 
French  reproechod  with  their  baseness  in  not 
copying  that  example  9  Gentlemen,  I  have  no 
judgment  to  give  on  the  act  of  Marcus  Brutus. 
I  rejwce  that  I  have  not.  I  should  not  dare  to 
condemn  the  acts  of  brave  and  virtuous  men  in 
extraordinaiy  and  terrible  circumstances,  and 
which  have  been,  as  it  were,  consecrated  by  the 
veneration  of  so  many  ages.  StiU  less  should  I 
dare  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  most  sacred 
rules  of  duty  by  praises  wbiob  would  be  immoral, 
even  if  the  acts  themselves  were  in  some  meav- 
ore  justified  by  the  awful  circamstanoes  under 
wUch  they  were  done.  I  am,  not,  ia  the  words 
of  Mr.  BoAe,  the  panegyrist  of  "  those  uutances 
of  doubtful  pnblio  spirit  at  whiob  morality  is  per* 
plexed,  reason  u  stag^red,  and  from  which  af- 
frighted natnre  reco&." 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  act  of 
Brutus,  surely  my  learned  friend  will  not  contend 
that  every  allusion  to  it,  eveiy  panegyrio  on  it 
which  has  appeared  for  eighteen  centuries,  in 
prose  and  vene,  is  an  incitement  to  assassinfttion. 
From  the  Contpima  IHvina  Philtipica  Fama, 
down  to  the  last  school-boy  declamation,  be  will 
find  scarce  a  work  of  literature  without  such  al- 
lusions, and  not  veiy  many  without  such  pane- 
gyrics. I  nuist  say  that  be  has  construed  this 
ode  more  tike  an  Attorney  General  than  a  critic 
in  poetry.  Aooording  to  bis  construction,  al- 
most every  fine  writw  in  our  language  is  a 
preadier  «rf  morder.**  

^*  The  quotation  above  is  from  the  tenA  satire  of 
Jorenal,  line  1S5, 

Divine  PluIUpic  of  illiiatrions  fame. 

The  poet  refers  to  tii«  aeoond  Oration  of  Cicero 
againat  Anduuiy,  coDtainin^  tiie  well-known  pas- 
sage, "  Cnsare  interfecto  Btatim  craentum  alte  ex- 
tollens  Harcns  Bmtos  pugionem,  Cicerooem  nom- 
Inatim  exdama^  atqae  el  recnperatan  libeiCatem 
est  gratalatos." 

Akenalde  has  given  a  free  transletkm  of  the 
words  in  his  celebrated  Unes  on  sBOral  sidUlinltr. 
'  Look  then  abnad  dHoagh  natare,  to  the  range 


Havi^  aaidsomnehontheintof  tlMBB 
posed  libels,  I  thaU  be  vety  shoat  on  ^ 
the  two  that  remain — the  venea  as-  ^iimbJT 
oribed  to  a  Dutch  patriot,  and  the 
parody  of  the  speech  of  L^idos.  In  *^ 
the  fint  of  these,  the  piercing  eye  of  Mr.  Attoea- 
ey  General  has  again  diaoovered  an  tMnteaaest 
to  assassinate— the  meat  learaed  ia  itrwwil  to 
aasaaainato  that  ever  was  addressed  to  meh  ig- 
norant ruffians  as  are  roost  likely  to  be  employed 
for  SQch  nefiu-ious  purposes  I"  An  obecere  al- 
losioo  to  an  obeonre  and  perbape  Cabuloos  pert 
of  Roman  history,  to  the  snjqiaeed  murder  of 
RomuliiH,  about  which  none  of  us  know  any 
thing,  and  of  which  the  Jaoobins  o(  Paris  iiiw) 
Amstddam  probably  never  heard.  Bat  the  ap»- 
Ihaoml  Here  ny  learned  friend  haa  a  little  for- 
gotten  kimsdf.  He  seems  to  argue  as  if  apo- 
theosis always  presnpposed  death-  But  he  most 
knowthatAugastbs,  and  area  TiberivaBd  Nen^ 
were  deified  daring  Ibeir  livas,  ami  he  caa  not 
have  foigotten  the  terms  ia  which  one  of  &e 
court  poets  of  Aogoatiu  qmkn  of  his  BBUIer's 
diviiu^ : 

 Pmsens  divna  habebtar 

Angostea  adjectia  BritanBis 
Imperio.** 

If  any  modern  rival  of  Augustas  sboold  ehooGe 
that  path  to  Olympos,^  I  think  he  will  find  it 
more  steep  and  ru^ed  than  that  by  which  Pol- 
lux and  Hercoles  climbed  to  the  ethereal  towen, 
and  that  he  must  be  content  with  purpling  his 
lips  with  Boi^imdy  on  earth,  as  he  has  very  lit- 
tle chance  of  pnrpUng  them  with  nectar  amcog 
the  gods. 

The  utmost  that  can  seriously  be  made  <J  this 
paMageis,tbatitiaawiBhforaman'B  Tb«y«p«a 
death.   I  repeal  that  I  do  not  contend  ffV,^ 
for  the  decency  of  poblicly  declaring  £^£^{1^ 
such  wishes,  or  even  for  the  propriety  nni—iiMi 
of  entertaining  them ;  bat  the  distance  hetweea 

Of  planets,  tana,  and  adamantine  spberea 
Wheeling  unahaken  Arougb  tfae  void  immnnsu . 
And  apeak,  O  man  I  does  tbia  cspaoiaaa  aeeac 
With  half  that  kindHog  m^eaty  dilate 
Thy  itrong  concepticHi,  as  when  Bntius  rotg 
Refulgent  from  the  itroke  of  C^tar't  fate. 
Amid  the  ereted  of  patriott ;  and  kit  arm 
Aloft  actmii»g.  Hie  Memid  Jim 
Wketi  guilt  bring$  down  (Ae  tkunJer.  ealtd  efaad 
On  TOLLT's  name,  a%dActA)m  crfstMna  jCes^ 
And  hade  tke  Father  cfku  Country  hml ! 
For  lei  Hu  tyrant  prattratt  an  iJu  iiut. 
And  Roau  agmn  it  free  I 

Pleatvrti  of  tie  Tmagination,  Book  i. 
The  pssaage  r^erred  to  ia  at  tbe  close  of  a 

ritoTt  poem,  entitled  "  Von  tun  ienPalriU,"  Wirii 

of  a  good  patriot) 

"  Enfin  (et  Bomalaa  aona  rapjieUe  la  cbose) 
Je  fail  TCBO — dei  demsin  qn'i!  ait  rapoOUott !" 
Finally  (and  Bomulas  recalls  ttie  thing  to  mhid). 

I  wish  Aat  OB  tbe  nonow  he  nay  have  his  «ips(>e 

osia. 

A  pteseot  OoD,  Angnstsa  shall  be  wotih^a^ 
Witb  Britons  added  to  bis  wida  donaba. 

Horace,  Odes,  Book  Hi..  Ode  5. 
"  AUadiog  to  any  attempt  Oat  Booapatto  mo^ 
niake  to  invade  Baj^and. 


MR.  MACKINTOSH 
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aaoh  A  viah  and  a  penuuire  to  murder  ii  im- 
mense. Soeh  A  viah  lot  a  iiHUi'a  death  is  veiy 
oftea  little  more  tbui  a  atrong,  thoagb,  I  admit, 
not  a  very  deoent  of  expressing  deteatatioD 
for  hifl  character. 

But  withoot  pnmdng  this  argument  any  far- 
ther, I  think  n^velf  entitled  to  apply  to  these 
TBTsea  the  same  reasoning  wtiioh  1  have  already 
applied  to  the  first  sappoaed  Ubel  on  Bonaparte. 
If  they  be  the  real  composition  of  a  pretended 
Dutch  patriot,  Mr.  Peltier  may  repoUish  them 
innocently.  Iftbey  be  a  satire  on  saoh  pretend- 
ed Dutch  patriots,' they  are  not  a  Ubel  on  Bona- 
parte. Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
they  did  entertain  a  serious  exhortation  to  assas- 
sinate, is  there  any  thing  in  such  an  exhortation 
inc(»isisteat  with  the  character  of  these  pretend- 
ed patriots  ? 

They  who  were  disaffected  to  the  mild  and 
^j,^,^^^^  ^  tolwaat  government  of  their  floorith- 
OwDa^  ing  coontiy ,  becanse  it  did  not  exactly 
**  square  with  aU  their  tlieoretioal  whim> 
uesj  they  who  revolted  from  that  administra- 
tion as  tyrannical,  Triiioh  made  Holland  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  wcvld  for  protected  industry,  br 
liberty  of  acticm  and  oinnioo,  and  for  a  prosperity 
whioh  I  may  venture  to  call  the  greatest  victory 
of  man  over  hostile  elements ;  they  who  called 
in  the  aid  of  the  fiercest  tyrants  that  Ean^ 
•ver  saw,  who  served  in  the  armies  of  Robes- 
pierre,'Qiider  tlie  impudent  pretext  of  giving  lib- 
erty to  their  country,  and  who  have  finally  bur- 
ied io  the  same  grave  its  liberty,  its  independ- 
ence, and  perhaps  its  national  existence,  they  are 
not  men  entitled  to  much  tendemess  from  a  po- 
litical satirist,  and  he  will  scarcely  violate  ihra- 
matio  proprie^  if  he  impute  to  them  any  lan- 
guage, however  orinunal  and  detestable.  Th^ 
who  oonld  not  brook  the  authority  of  their  old, 
hoy,  good-natured  govammeot,  are  not  likely  to 
endore  with  patiraoe  the  yoke  of  that  stem  dom- 
ination which  they  have  brought  upon  them- 
telves,  and  whioh,  as  br  as  relates  to  them,  is 
only  the  just  pmiiahmant  of  their  orunes.  They 
who  call  in  tyrants  to  establish  liberty,  who  sac- 
rifice the  independttice  of  their  country  under 
pretense  reforming  its  internal  constitution, 
are  capable  of  every  thing. 

I  know  nothing  more  odions  than  their  ohar- 
ibncdioM  aeter,  onless  it  be  that  of  those  who 
^tb^'nr  invoked  the  aid  of  the  oppressors  of 
inhnd.  Switzerland  to  be  the  deliverers  of 
Ireland  ]  Their  guilt  has,  indeed,  peculiar  ag- 
gravations. In  the  name  of  liberty,  they  were 
willing  to  surrender  their  country  into  the  hands 
of  tyrants,  the  most  lawless,  faithless,  and  mer- 
ciless that  ever  scourged  Europe ;  who,  at  the 
v«y  moment  of  their  negotiation,  were  covered 
with  the  blood  of  the  unhappy  Swiss,  the  martyrs 
of  real  independenoa  and  of  real  liber^.  Their 
soooess  would  have  beoi  the  destmotitm  of  the 
only  free  oommantty  remaining  in  S,nmf%~-oi 
England,  the  only  bulwark  trf'tbe  remains  of  Eik 
ropean  independence.  Their  means  were  the 
psfisions  of  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  peasantry, 
and  a  civil  war,  which  oould  not  foil  to  prodaoe 


all  the  konible  crimea  and  horriUe  retaliatMH 
of  the  last  calamity  thu  can  befall  sooiel7^-a 
servile  rerolL  They  sought  the  wont  of  ends 
by  the  most  ibominalMe  of  means.  They  labored 
fur  the  aafajogatitn  of  the  world  at  the  expense 
of  crimes  end  miseries  whioh  men  of  homaniqr 
and  conscience  would  have  thought  too  great  a 
prioe  for  tbe  deliverance  of  mankind. 

The  last  of  these  supposed  libels  is  the  parody 
on  the  speech-  <^  Lepidns,  in  the  frag-  p,^^ 
ments  of  Sallust. '  It  is  oertainly  a  very 
ingenious  and  happy  parody  of  an'  orig-  |':T'^ 
inal,  attended  wiUi  some  historical  obecnnty  and 
difficulty,  which  it  is  no  part  of  our  present  buu- 
ness  to  examine."  This  parody  is  said  to  have 
been  clandestinely  placed  among  the  papers  of 
one  of  tbe  most  amiable  and  respectable  men  in 
France,  M.  Camilla  Jordan,  in  order  to  furnish  a 
pretext  for  involving  that  excellent  person  in  a 
charge  of  conspiraoy.  This  is  sud  to  have  bean 
done  by  a  spy  of  Fooohi. '  Now,  gentlemen,  I 
take  tUs  to  be  a  aatire  on  FooohS,  oa  Ap^H* 
his  manufacture  of  plots — on  his  coo-  ™^ 
trivanoe^  tar  tbe  dastroetion  of  innocent  and  rir- 
tooua  men — and  I  ahoold  admit  U  to  he  a  libel 
on  Fouohd,  if  it  were  pcasible  to  libel  him.  I 
own  that'I  should  like  to  see  Fonoh£  appear  as 
a  plaintiff,  seeking  reparation  for  his  injured 
character,  before  any  tribunal  safe  jVom  faia  fangs, 
'Where  he  bad  not  the  power  of  sending  the  judges 
to  Guiana  or  Madagasoar.  It  happens  that  we 
know  something  of  the  history  of  M.Fouoh^ 
from  a  very  credible  witness  against  him — from 
himself.  You  will  perhaps  excuse  me  for  read- 
ing to  you  some  passages  of  his  letters  in  the 
year  1793,  from  which  you  will  judge  whether 
any  satire  can  be  so  severe  as  tbe  portrait  be 
dravrs  of  himself. 

"  Conyinoed  that  there  are  no  innocent  men 
in  this  infamous  city,"  but  those  who  ^aoMANwhw 
are  oppoaed  and  loaded  with  irons  by  ^  Mun. 
the  awaseins  of  the  people,**  vre  arson  oar  guard 
against  tbe  ttan  of  reptntanct  I  nothmg  can  dis- 
arm our  severity.  They  have  not  yet  dued  to 
solicit  the. repeal  of  our  first  decree  for  the  an* 
nihiUUiom,  of  tht  city  of  Lyoru  !  but  scarcely  any 
thing  has  yet  beendouetocarry  it  into  execution." 
(Pathetic  I)-  "The  demolitions  are  too  alow. 
More  rapid  means  are  neoessary  to  republican 
impatience.  Tbe  explosion  of  the  mine  and  the 
devouring  activity  of  tbe  flames  can  alone  ade- 
quately represent  the  omnipotence  of  the  peo- 
ple." (Unhappy  populace,  always  the  pretext, 
the  instrument,  and  the  victim  of  political 
crimes  I)  "Their  will  can  not  be  checked  like 
that  of  tyrants.  It  ought  to  have  the  eOects  of 
thunder!"  The  next  specimen  of  this  wuthy 
gentleman  which  I  shall  give,  is  hi  a  speeeh  to 
the  Jacobin  Club  of  Paris,  on  the  SIst  of  De- 

This  parody  seems  not  to  have  originated  with 
Peltier,  but  to  have  been  made  in  Paris  during  tbe 
Revnlathps. 

■>  The  udiappy  cit^  of  Ljobs. 

"  He  means  tbe  mnriersBl  nho  Wire  oondsnaisd 
to  death  ftr  their  criflaas. 
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eember,  1793,  by  hia  worthy  colleague  in  the 
mission  to  Lyons,  Collot  d'Herboia  : 

"  We  are  accused"  (yon,  geBtlemen,  will  soon 
see  how  unjustly)  "  of  being  cannibals,  men  of 
blood;  but  it  is  in  counter-revolutionary  peti- 
tions, hawked  aboot  for  signatnre  by  aristocrats, 
that  this  charge  is  made  against  at.  They  ex- 
amine with  the  most  scrupotons  attention  how 
the  eooBter-rerohitioiiist*  are  pat  to  death,  and 
th^  aflect  to  any  that  they  are  not  killed  at  one 
stroke."  (He  speaks  for  himself  and  his  col- 
league  Fouch^  and  one  woald  soppose  that  he 
was  going  to  deny  the  fact — but  nothing  like  it.) 
"Ah  I  Jacobins,  did  Chalier^  die  at  the  first 
stroke,  fto.  t  A  drop  of  blood  poored  from  gen- 
erous veins  goes  to  my  heart"  (humane  creat- 
ure!}, "but  I  have  no  pity  for  conspirators.** 
(He,  however,  proceeds  to  state  a  most  undenia- 
ble proof  of  his  compassion.)  "  We  caused  two 
hundred  to  be  shot  at  once,  and  it  is  charged 
upon  us  as  a  crime  I'*  (Astonishing !  that  such 
an  act  of  humanity  should  be  ei^ted  a  crime  1) 
"  They  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  proof  of  our  sens- 
ibility I  When  twenty  criminals  are  guillotined, 
the  last  of  them  dies  twenty  deaths  j  but  these 
two  bandredeonspiraton  perished  at  <mce.  They 
speak  of  sensibility,  m  also  are  JiUl  teiaUfUHy  I 
Tbe/oeoftiiuAaMaatAcvirtiM/  They  are  com- 
fOMnoHtttt,  AwnOM,  gmtnm  /*'  (This  is  some- 
what hard  to  be  anderstood,  hot  it  is  perfectly 
explained  by  what  follows.)  "  Bat  thi^  reserve 
these  sentiments  for  the  patriots  who  are  their 
brethren,  which  the  aristocrats  never  will  be.'* 

The  only  remaining  doctmient  with  which  I 
■hall  tronUo  yoa  is  a  letter  from  Foueb6  to  his 
amiable  colleague  Collot  d'Herbois,  Which,  as 
might  be  expected  in  a  confidential  communica- 
tion, breathes  all  the  native  tenderness  of  his 
sonl.  "  Let  us  be  ternhlt,  that  we  may  run  no 
risk  of  being  feeble  or  cruel.  Let  us  annihilate 
in  our  wrath,  at  a  single  blow,  all  rebels,  all  con- 
spirators, all  traitors"  (comprehensive  words  in 
his  vocabulary),  "  to  spare  ourselves  the  pain,  the 
long  agony  of  punishing  like  kings  I"  (Nothing 
bat  pUIanthropy  in  this  worthy  man's  heart.) 
"  Let  OS  exeraise  jostioe  after  the  example  of 
nature.  Let  as  avenge  omselves  like  a  peiq>le. 
Let  us  strike  like  the  tfaander-bolt ;  and  let  even 
the  ashes  of  oar  enemies  disappear  from  the  soil 
of  liberty  I  Let  the  perfidions  and  feroeioos 
English  be  attacked  from  every  side.  Let  the 
whole  republic  form  a  tolcano  to  pour  devour- 
ing lava  upon  them.  May  the  infamous  island 
wluoh  produced  these  monsters,  who  no  longer 
belong  to  humanity,  be  forever  buried  under  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  I  Farewell,  my  friend  ! 
Tears  of  joy  stream  from  my  eyes"  (we  shall 
soon  see  for  what),  "  they  deluge  my  soul." 

[Then  follows  a  little  postscript,  which  ex- 
plains the  cause  of  this  excessive  joy,  so  hyper- 
bolical in  its  language,  and  which  fully  justi6es 
the  indignation  of  the  humane  writer  against  the 
"  ferocious  English,"  who  are  so  stupid  and  so 
oroel  as  never  to  have  thought  of  a  benevolent 

This  OhaUer  was  Ifaa  Kanl  of  Ljam. 


massacre,  by  way  of  sparing  tbemselves  the  pa> 
of  punishing  individnid  criminals.] 

"  Wt  kavt  on^  Me  way  of  etUbratimg  rirtt- 
riei.  We  tend  thit  evening  two  humdrtd  and 
thirteen  rehelt  to  be  akot  /" 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  M.  Foacb^  who  b  said  tc 
have  procured  this  parody  to  ba  nuxed  with  the 
papers  of  my  excellent  friend,  Cunilla  Jordan, 
to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  bis  dastrneticNi.  Fab- 
ricated plots  are  among  the  most  usoal  neau 
such  tyrants  for  such  parposes-;  and  iT  Mr.  Pel- 
tier intended  to  libel  (shall  I  mj  ?J  FooeM  by 
this  eompositkm,  I  can  easily  Dudentaod  bod 
the  panxlj  and  tiie  hisbny  of  its  origin.  Bat  if 
it  be  directed  against  Bonaparte  to  eerre  Roy- 
alist purposes,  I  most  confess  myself  whoJly  on- 
able  to  conceive  why  Mr,  Peltier  should  Yam 
stigmatized  his  work  and  deprived  it  of  all  ait 
tbority  and  power  <^  persuasion,  hy  prefixing  In 
it  the  infamous  name  of  Foucb6. 

On  the  same  jH-inciple,  I  tbink  ooe  a£  the  eh 
servattons  of  my  teamed  friend,  on  the  c^^^^^ 
title  of  this  publication,  may  be  re-  u><  gfcwx- 
torted  on  him.  He  has  called  your 
attention  to  the  title,  "L'Ambign,  on  Vati^^ 
atroces  et  amusantes."  Now,  gentlemea,  I 
must  ask  whether,  had  these  been  Mr.  Pdnor't 
own  inveotives  against  Bonaparte,  he  woold  hn- 
setf  have  branded  diem  as  "  atrotnons.**  Bat  if 
they  be  specimens  of  the  oihuods  and  inmetivei 
of  a  French  faction,  the  tide  b  very  MitaxaLa&d 
the  epithets  are  perfectly  intelligible.  ladeiBd,  I 
scarce  know  a  more  appropriate  title  for  the 
whole  tragic  comedy  of  the  Revolution  than  thst 
of  "atrocious  and  amusing  varieties." 

My  learned  friend  has  made  some  obsenuioni 
on  other  parts  of  this  pahlication,  to  ^^^^ 
show  the  spirit  which  animates  the  "'^'^IJJ^ 
author,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  Hvpufi*- 
very  material  to  the  question  between  I^Tbl— iI^T 
us.  It  is  no  part  of  my  case  that  Mr. 
Peltier  has  spoken  with  some  nnpoliteoess,  with 
some  flippancy,  with  more  severity  than  ray 
learned  friend  may  spprove,  of  factions  and  OT 
administrations  in  France.  Mr.  Peltier  can  act 
love  the  Revointion,  or  any  government  that  has 
grown  oat  of  it  and  mainlains  it.  The  RevtAo- 
tiooists  have  destroyed  his  family,  tbey  ban 
seixed  bis  inheritance,  they  have  beggand,  ex- 
iled, and  proscribed  himself.  If  he  did  not  de- 
test them  he  would  be  unworthy  of  living,  and 
he  would  be  a  base  hypocrite  if  he  were  to  con- 
ceal his  sentiments.  But  I  must  again  remind 
you  that  this  is  not  an  information  for  not  suffi- 
ciently honoring  the  French  Revdotion,  for  not 
.showing  sufficient  reverence  for  the  consular 
government.  These  are  no  crimes  amoog  us. 
England  is  not  yet  reduced  to  such  an  ignomin- 
ious dependence.  Our  hearts  and  consoiences  sre 
not  yet  in  the  bonds  of  so  wretched  a  slaveiy. 
This  is  an  information  for  a  libel  on  Bonaparte, 
and  if  yon  believe  the  principal  intention  of  Mr 
Peltier  to  have  been  to  republish  the  writinj^ 
or  to  satirize  the  character  of  other  individuals, 
yoa  must  acquit  him  of  a  libel  oa  the  Pint  Cco- 
lal. 
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Hen,  (KentlemBo,  I  diink  I  might  stop,  if  I 
had  odIj  to  conaider  the  defenie  <^  Mr.  Pel- 
tier. 1  tnut  that  yoa  lira  alnady  omrfiioed  of 
his  innocence.  I  war  I  have  exhstiBted  joor  pa- 
tienoe,  aa  I  am  aura  I  have  my  noarlj  exhamrt- 
ed  my  own  strength.  Bat  so  maoh  aeems  to  tse 
to  depend  on  your  verdict,  di&t  I  esn  not  forbear 
from  hiying  before  yon  aone  oouideTatiaDs  of  a 
more  genm^  nature. 

Believing,  aa  I  do^  that  we  are  on  the  eve  <^  a 
''on^wiAf  great  straggle;  that  this  ia  only  the 
•uSa^of  first  battle  between  reason  and  pow- 
MtSo^'^^iw  er ;  ffaat  you  have  now  in  your  hands, 
JJII^JIJ^^  committed  to  your  trust,  the  only  re- 
piMBt  ciuiL  mains  of  free  discussion  in  Europe, 
now  oonSned  to  this  kingdom — addressing  you, 
therefore,  as  the  goardians  of  the  most  important 
interests  of  ouuiUDd ;  oonvinoed  that  the  unfet- 
tered exercise'  of  reason  depends  mora  on  your 
present  verdict  than  on  ai^  other  that  was  ever 
delivered  by  a  jary,  I  eao  not  caoolude  withoot 
bringii^  befon  yoa  the  sentiments  and  examples 
of  our  ancestors  in  some  of  tlKse  awfhl  and  per- 
ilous situations  by  whieh  Divine  Providence  has 
in  former  ages  tried  the  virtne  of  the  English  na- 
tion. Wfl  are  lallen  upon  times  in  which  it  be- 
hooves us  to  sovngtheo  our  spirits  by  the  c<xi- 
templation  of  great  examples  of  oonstanoy.  Let 
as  seek  for  them  in  the  annals  of  onr  forefathers. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  may  be  consid- 
ajnaifBoT  ered  as  the  opening  of  the  modern 
history  of  England,  especially  in  its 
connection  with  the  modern  system  of  Europe, 
which  began  about  that  time  to  assume  the  form 
that  it  preserved  till  the  Freoob  Revolntion.  It 
was  a  very  memorable  period,  of  which  the  max- 
ims ought  to  he  engrnwn  on  the  bead  and  heart 
of  every  Englishman.  PUIip  11.,  at  the  head  of 
the  greatest  empira  then  in  the  wwld,  was  open- 
ly aiming  at  nnivmd  domination,  and  bis  proj- 
ect was  so  tu  from  being  thought  ohimerioal  hf 
the  wiseat  of  hia  oofemporariea  Aat,  in  ^e  opin- 
ion of  the  great  I>nke  of  Sully,  he  must  have 
been  succenfnl,  "  if,  1^  a  most  sii^ular  combina- 
tion of  circumstances,  he  had  not  at  the  same 
time  been  resisted. by  two  such  strong  heads  as 
those  of  Henry  IV.  and  Queen  Elizabeth."  To 
the  most  extensive  and  opuleot  dominions,  the 
nu»t  numerous  and  disciplined  armies,  the  most 
renowned  captains,  the  greatest  revenue,  he  add- 
ed also  the  most  formidable  power  over  opinion. 
He  was  the  chief  of  a  religious  faction,  animated 
by  the  roost  atrooioua  fanaticism,  prepared  to 
second  his  ambition  by  rebellion,  anarchy,  and 
regicide  in  every  Protestant  state.  Elizabeth 
was  amoog  the  first  otgeots  of  his  hostility.  That 
win  and  magnanimoos  Princess  placed  herself 
in  the  front  of  the  batde  for  Mm  liberties  <tf  Eu- 
rope. Tliongh  she  bad  to  oonteodnt  home  with 
his  ftnatioal  footttm,  whieh  aJmoat  oooni^ed  Ire- 
land, which  divided  Sootland,  and  was  not  of  con- 
temptiUe  strength  in  England,  she  aided  the  op- 
pressed inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  in  their 
just  and  glorious  resistance  to  his  tyranny ;  she 
sided  Henry  the  Onat  in  suppressing  the  abom- 
iiibla  rabellioo.  whieh  aaarohical  prinoi[des  had 


excited  and  SpaniA  arms  had  snjqKnted  in 
France,  and  after  a  long  reign  of  various  fortune, 
in  whidi  ahe  preswved  ber  tmoonqnered  sphit 
throagb  great  calamities  and  still  greater  dan- 
gers, she  at  length  broke  the  strengtii  of  the  en- 
emy, and  reduced  his  power  within  snoh  limits 
as  to  be  eompatible  with  the  safety  <^  England 
and  ut  all  Europe.  Her  only  effectual  ally  was 
the  sjnrit  of  her  people,  and  her  policy  flowed 
from  that  magnanimous  nature  which  in  the  hour 
of  peril  teaches  better  lessons  than  those  of  cold 
reason.  Her  great  heart  inspired  her  with  a 
higher  and  a  nobler  wisdom — which  disdained  to 
appeal  to  the  low  and  sordid  passions  of  her  peo- 
ple even  for  the  protection  of  their  low  and  sor- 
did interests,  becaose  she  knew,  or,  rather,  she 
felt,  that  these  are  efieminate,  creeping,  coward- 
ly, shwt-nghted  paaaiona,  whioh  ahrink  from  con* 
flict  even  in  defisnse. of  their  own  mean  objects. 
In  a  righteous  cause,  she  roeaed  those  genenms 
afiections  ttf  her  people  whieh  alooe  teach  bold- 
ness, constancy,  and  foreaight,  and  \4ich  are 
therefore  the  only  safe  gnwfians  ttf  the  lowest 
as  well  aa  the  highest  interests  of  a  nation.  In 
her  memorable  address  to  her  army,  when  the 
invasion  of  the  kingdom  was  threatened  by 
Spain,  this-  woman  of  heroic  spirit  disdained  to 
apeak  to  them  at  their  ease  ant)  their  commerce, 
and  their  «-ealth  and  their,  safety.  Not  She 
touched  another  chord — she  spoke  of  their  na- 
tional honor,  of  their  dignity  as  Englishmen,  (tf 
"  the  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain  ihould  dare 
to  invade  the  borders  of  her  realms."  She 
breathed  into  them  those  grand  and  powerful 
sentiments  which  exalt  vulgar  men  into  heroes, 
which  led  them  into  the  battle  of  their  country, 
armed  with  ht4y  and  uresistiUe  enthuwasm ; 
whieh  even  cover  with  their  shield  all  the  igno- 
ble interests  that  base  oalonlation  and  oowvdly 
aeldshness  tremble  to  baaard,  hut  shrink  from  de> 
ding."  A  sort  of  prophetie  instinst,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  seems  to  liave  ravealed  to  her  the  im- 
portance of  that  great  instrument  for  rouMng  and 
guiding  the  minds  of  men,  of  the  efleots  of  which 
she  had  no  experience,  which,  since  ber  time,  has 
changed  the  ooodition  of  the  world,  but  which 
few  modem  statesmen  have  thoroughly  under- 
stood or  wisely  employed ;  which  is,  no  doubt, 
connected  with  many  ridiculous  and  degrading 
details,  which  has  produced,  and  which  may 
again  produce  terrible  mischiefs,  but  of  which 
the  influence  must,  afler  all,  be  considered  as 
the  most  certain  eSeot  and  the  most  efficacious 
cause  of  civilization,  and  which,  whether  it  be  a 
blessing  or  a  curse,  is  the  most  powerful  engine 
that  a  politician  can  move — mean  the  press. 
It  Is  a  cnriooa  foot  that  in  the  year  of  the  Ar- 
mada, (^sn  Elisabeth  eaused  to  be  ""Jg^*^ 
printed  the  flrat  gazettes  that  ev«r  ^^i^jH!^ 
appeared  in  England;  and  I  own,  a^te^HiT^ 
when  1  consider  that  this  node  of 
ronsing  a  national  spirit  was  then  absolutely  un- 
exampled, that  she  could  have  no  assurance  a{ 


■*  We  have  bat  few  atraioa  (tf  eloqneace  in  our 
lan^s^  more  noble  or  more  Inspiring  tot  a  people 
like  the  Bi^Ilsb  dian  this  pasaage. 
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Hi  sffiBHij  from  tha  praeedenti  of  fanoM  timM^ 
I  am  dispOMd  to  r^jmrd  bor  bRTing  nooane  to 

it  w  CM  of  tbe  most  ngacioDs  experimenta,  one 
of  the  greatest  duooveriaa  of  politioal  genint,  one 
of  the  most  striking  autioipttioiis  of  future  expe- 
rience tbet  we  fliKi  in  histoiy.  1  mentioa  it  to 
yoa  to  Justif;  the  opinion  that  I  have  ventared  to 
state  of  the  close  oooneetion  ofoor  nattonal  spir- 
it with  oar  press,  even  oar  periodical  press.  I 
can  not  quit  Uie  reign  of  Eliiabeth  witbqat  lay- 
ing before  yon  the  maxims  of  her  poKoy,  in  the 
la^uage  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men. 
I<ord  Boom,  in  one  part  of  his  discourse  on  her 
reign,  speaks  thos  of  her  support  of  Uolland : 
*'  Bat  let  me  rest  upon  tbe  hoeomble  sod  coo- 
tinoal  aid  and  relief  she  hatb  giveD  to  the  dis- 
trsMcd  and  desolate  people  of  the  Low  Coa»- 
triaa — a  pe^te  recommended  onto  her  by  ao- 
meot  eonfederaoy  and  daily  ioteccoorse,  by  their 
oaase  so  ianoeeBt  and  Ibeir  fiKtoae  so  iamant- 
aUe  r*  Ib  another  passage  of  tlw  sama  dis- 
ooorae,  be  dwa  spedn  of  tbe  geaecal  Kjttaox  of 
bar  foreign  polioy  as  die  protector  of  fiort^ie,  in 
words  too  remarkable  to  require  any  oommeDt- 
aiy.  "  Then  it  is  bar  government,  and  her  gov- 
emmeat  alonej  that  hath  been  the  sconce  and  fort 
of  all  £aK4>e,  wfaioh  haUi  let  this  proud  nation 
from  orerniDnLng  all.  If  any  state  be  yet  free 
from  bis  factions  erected  in  the  bowisla  thoreyf ; 
if  there  be  any  state  wherein  this  faction  is  erect- 
ed that  is  Dot  yet  fired  with  civil  troublea ;  if 
there  be  any  state  under  bis  protection  that  eo- 
joyeth  moderate  tiberty,  npoo  whom  he  tyrao- 
aiieth  not,  it  isthe  meroy  of  this  renowned  Queen 
that  imndeth  between  them  -and  dieir  misfiir- 
tnneal" 

The  next  great  ooiu|Hrator  against  tbe  rights 
flk)s«MK<f  of  men  and  of  aatioas,  against  the  se- 
itoSdKtrf'  onrity  and  iodependeaoe  of  all  "Ea- 
''^  ropean  states,  against  every  kind  apd 
degree  of  eivil  and  religions  liberty,  waa  Loais 
XIV.  In  bis  time  the  character  tk  the  English 
nation  was  Uis  more  remarkably  displayed,  be- 
oaoM  it  was  counteracted  by  an  apostate  and 
perfidioos  government.  During  great  part  of 
hti  reign,  you  know  that  Uie  throne  of  England 
was  filled  by  princes  who  deserted  tbe  cause  of 
their  country  and' of  Europe,  who  were  tbe  ac- 
complices ukd  the  tooh  of  the  oppressor  of  the 
world,"  who  were  even  so  unmanly,  so  unprince- 
ly,  BO  base,  as  to  have  sold  themselves  to  his  am- 
biuon ;  who  were  content  that  he  shonid  enslave 
the  Continent,  if  be  enabled  them  to  enslave 
Great  Britain.  Theee  prinoei,  traitors  to  their 
own  royal  d^wty  and  to  the  Ibelings  of  the  gen- 
eroos  peq^  whom  they  ruled,  preferred  the  con- 
ation of  the  flrat  slave  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  dig- 
ai^  of  the  flntfreemuL  of  England;  yet  even  nn- 
der  these  pnnoes,  the  feeliogs  of  the  peo[^  of 
this  kingdom  wwe  displayed,  on  a  most  memor- 
aUa  oocaaion,  toward  fiweign  sofierers  and  for- 
eign qipraBBon.  Tht  Revooatioa  of  the  Edict 
of  Nutes  threw  fUty  tbonsaod  Frendi  Protest- 


it  Ghartas  II.  and  Jatnea  IL  They  both  received 
regnlar  penskma  from  tbe  Freadi  Iknareh. 


ants  on  onr  Aores.  Thej  were  received  m  I 
tnisfe  the  TiDtima  of  tyrumy  aver  will  be  in  tbis 
land,  which  seems  ohoaen  by  Provideiice  to  be 
tbe  Iwme  of  the  exile,  tbe  refaga  <d'the  oppressed. 
They  were  weloomed  by  a  people  bigh-spuited 
as  well  as  haraaae,  who  did  not  inaolt  them  by 
clandestine  charity  j  who  did  not  give  abas  ia 
secret  lest  their  charity  should  be  detoeted  by  tke 
neighboring  tyrants  !  No  1  They  were  public- 
ly and  nationally  welcomed  and  relieved.  Tbey 
were  bid  to  raise  tiieir  vmoe  agawst  tbcir  cf- 
pressor,  and  to  proclaim  their  wrongs  to  all 
mankind.  They  did  so.  They  were  josDcd  in 
the  cry  of  just  indignation  by  every  Engltsbmsi 
worthy  of  tbe  name.  It  was  a  fruitful  indigsa- 
tioii,  which  aoon  prodnoed  tbe  aouLtiaiful  resiiu 
ance  of  Europe  to  the  oommon  enemy.  Erea 
Ui«a,  when  Jefiinjs  diagraeed  the  booch  which 
his  Lordship  [Lmd  EUeabotoogh]  now  adona, 
no  refngee  was  detailed  by  proeeaatioa  for  Ukb 
from  giving  vent  to  his  fiNUa^  from  amigMBf 
the  oppreeaor  in  the  bee  of  Eon^. 

Diuing  thie  ignominious  period  of  our  Ustoiy, 
a  irar  aroaa  on  tbe  Continent,  which  a.iU(.*** 
can  not  but  pwseatitsdf  to  tbe  mind  t"^^^ 
on  soch  an  oooauon  as  this ;  the  only  "™  bowi. 
war  that  was  ever  made  on  the  avowed  gnosd 
of  attacking  a  free  press.  I  epeak  of  tbe  inn. 
sioQ  of  Holland  by  Lotus  XIV.  The  lOicnMs 
which  the  Dutch  gazettes  bad  taken  in  disai 
ing  his  conduct  were  the  stde  canae  of  tbis  my 
extraordinary  and  memorable  war,  wfaick  ns 
of  short  duration,  onprecedented  in  ita  avontl 
principle,  and  most  glorious  in  ita  event  for  im 
Ubertiaaof  mankind.  ThatrqHiUioi,ataliUBMs 
ss  interesting  to  £ngliriimei»--in  the  wnni  liaic* 
of  bodi  oountriea  our  brave  enemioa  i  ia  tbek 
best  times  oar  moat  fiutfafbl  and  valnnbla  Stiecdt 
— was  then  chtrgtd  with  tbe  debue  of  a  bee 
pram  against  the  oppnaaor  of  Europe,  as  a 
sacred  trust  for  the  bAefit  of  all  ^neraiioaa 
They  felt  the  saeredness  of  tbe  deposit,  ibey  SA 
the  dignity  of  the  station  in  which  tliey  ven 
placed,  and  though  deserted  by  tbe  im-Engliib 
government  of  England,  they  aaserted  their  ova 
ancient  character,  and  drove  out  tbe  peat  ar- 
mies and  great  captains  of  the  oppressor  with 
defeat  and  di^fraee.  Such  was  tbe  resolt  of  ibe 
only  war  hitherto  avowedly  undertaken  to  op- 
press  a  free  country  becaose  sbo  allowed  the  Int 
and  public  exercise  of  reaaon.  And  may  the 
God  of  justice  and  liberty  grant  that  such  may 
ever  be  the  result  of  wars  made  by  tyianlt 
against  the  rights  of  mankind,  etpeoiallj  ngaiml 
tb^  right  which  is  the  goardiaa  of  every  oihsi. 

Tbis  war,  gentlemen,  bad  tlw  eOeot  of  raisiai 
up  from  obeonrity  the  great  Prinoe  of  m  r 

Orange,  afterward  KInir  William  m.,  .2^^ 
the  deliverer  of  Hollan^tbeddiverer  J™^^ 
ofEogland,  tbe  deliverer  of  Europe;  imwxit. 
the  only  hero  who  was  distinguisbed  by  aaeb  a 
happy  anion  of  fortune  a»d  virtue  that  dm  ob- 
jects of  his  ambition  were  always  the  same  widi 
tbe  interests  of  humanity  4  perhaps  tbe  only  maa 
who  devoted  the  whole  of  his  life  exolosavdy  to 
the  service  of  mankind.    This  moat  illBsuiiMB 
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benetaotof  <^  Europe,  this  "  hero  without  vaoi^ 
or  passion,"  as  he  tuu  been  jnstl;  and  beauti. 
fallj  called  hj  a  rawi^le  prelate  [Dr.  Shii^ey, 
Bisht>p  of  8t  Anpfa^  vfao  DSfer  made  a  itep  ta> 
ward  greatneoi  without  eeeoring  or  advaaeug 
liber^,  who  had  been  nada  StadUtoldw  of  Hol- 
land for  tha  aahnitiaa  of  Us  own  oomttEy,  was 
Boon  after  made  King  at  Ei^laad  lor  the  deliv- 
erance  of  oan.  When  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain bad  onoe  more  a  goTemment  worthy  <^  them, 
tbey  retorned  to  the  reelings  and  principles  <^ 
their  anoestors,  and  resomed  tiieir  fwroer  station 
and  their  former  datiea  as  protectors  of  the  in- 
dependence of  nations.  The  people  of  England, 
delivered  from  a  government  which  di^raced, 
oppressed,  and  betrayed  ^m,  fought  onder 
WiUiiuB  as  Uieir  forefathers  had  Ibught  ander 
Elizabeth,  and  after  an  almost  nninterrupted 
struggle  of  more  than  twenty  years,  in  which 
they  were  often  abandoned  by  fortane,  bot  never 
by  their  own  ooostaocy  and  magnanimity,  tbey 
at  length  once  more  defeated  tlwee  projects  « 
guilty  ambititm,  boondlesa  aggraadiMment,  aad 
nnirenal  domination,  which  hid  a  second  tiraa 
threatened  to  overwbdn  the  whole  oiviliaed 
world.  -Tbey  resened  Europe  from  b«ng  svat- 
lowed  up  ia  the  golf  of  ezteuive  emfrire^  wfaiefa 
the  experience  of  all  times  pointa  oat  as  the 
grave  U  civilization ;  where  men  an  driven  by 
violent  otnqnest  and  military  oppresuon  into 
lethargy  and  slavishnesB  of  heart ;  where,  after 
their  arts  have  perished  with  the  mental  vigor 
from  wbiofa  they  spring,  they  are  plunged  the 
combined  power  of  efleminacy  and  ferocity  into 
irreclaimable  and  hopeless  barbarism.  Our  an- 
cestors established  the  safety  their  own  coun- 
try by  jvoviding  for  that  of  others,  and  rebaih 
the  European  system  upon  snob  firm  foundations 
that  nothing  less  than  the  tempest  of  the  French 
Bevolatioo  could  have  shaken  it. 

This  ardnons  struggle  was  sospended  for  a 
(8)BnUu>ina<-  ihoTt time  tbo poaeo  of  Ryswick. 
E^r^M  The  interval  between  that  treaty  and 
fte  war  d'tbe  soaoea^  enablef  ns 
«iu  fnam.  fo  judgc  how  our  anoestors  acted  in 
s  very  peculiar  sitnation,  which  icqoirea  maitiau 
of  policy  very  difAreot  from  thoae  which  usoally 
govern  states.  The  treaty  which  they  bad  con- 
eluded  was  in  troth  and  sabstance  only  a  tnioe. 
The  ambition  and  the  power  of  the  enemy  were 
sQch  as  to  render  real  peaoe  impossible.  And 
it  was  perfectly  obviona  that  the  disputed  soc- 
oenion  of  the  Spanish  Monarch  would  soon  ren- 
der it  DO  longer  practieable  to  preserve  even  tfae 
appearance  of  amity.  It  was  desirable,  howev- 
er, not  to  provoke  the  enemy  by  unseasonable 
hostility ;  but  it  was  still  more  desirable,  it  was 
absolutely  neoeasary,  to  keep  np  the  national 
jealousy  and  ittdignatiou  against  him  who  was 
aoon  to  be  their  open  etmuf.  It  mi^t  natural- 
ly have  been  apprehended  Hiat  the  press  might 
hife  driven  into  premature  war  a  Prince  who, 
not  long  before,  had  been  violently  exasperated 
by  the  press  of  mubat  free  country.  I  have 
looked  over  the  poGttoal  pablieatioas  ^diat  time 
with  some  can,  and  I  can  venture  to  say  that  at 


no  period  were  the  system  and  projects  of  Louis 
XIV.  animadverted  on  with  more  freedom  and 
boldocss  than  during  that  interval.  Our  anoee* 
tors  and  tbe  heroic  Prince  who  governed  them, 
did  not  deem  it  wine  policy  to  disarm  the  "imI™mi1 
ound  for  the  sake  of  pndonging  a  tinoe.  They 
were  both  too  proud  and  too  wise  to  pay  so  great 
a  price  for  so  small  a  bmiefit. 

In  tfae  course  of  die  eighteenth  centoryi  agreat 
change  took  friace  in  tbe  state  of  po- 
litioal  discussion  in  this  coontiy.  I  "SoMMar 
speak  of  the  mnltiplioatioa  cf  ne^gn-  m^X^ 
papers.  I  know  that  newspapers  are 
not  very  popular  in  this  place,  which  is,  indeed, 
not  very  surprising,  because  they  are  known  here 
only  by  their  bults.  Tbeir  publishers  ooma 
here  only  to  receive  the  chastisement  due  to  tbeir 
(Senses.  With  all  their  faults,  I  own  I  can  not 
help  feeling  some  respect  for  whatever  is  a  proof 
of  the  increased  curiosity  and  increased  knowl- 
edge of  mankind  j  and  I  oan  not  help  thinking 
that  if  somewhat  more  indulgeace  and  consider- 
atktt  were  shown  for  the  dIfficultieB  of  their  siu 
nation,  U  might  prove  one  of  the  best  ewrecu 
ives  of.  tbeir  (halts,  by  teaobing  them  that  salt 
respect  whiehu  the  beet  seeurity  liberal  coo* 
doet  toward  others.  Bnt  however  that  amy  be, 
it  u  very  certain  that  the  mnltiptication  of  these 
channels  of  popular  infeimation  has  produced  a 
great  change  in  the  state  cf  cor  domestic  and 
forei^  politics.  At  home,  it  has,  in  troth,  pro> 
duoed  a  gradual  revolution  in  our  government. 
By  increasing  the  number  of  Ihose  who  exeroise 
some  sort  of  judgment  on  public  afiairs,  it  has 
crested  a  sobetantial  democraoy,  infinitely  more 
important  than  those  deniooratical  forms  which 
bave  been  the  sut^t  of  so  much  contest.  So 
that  I  may  venture  to  say,  Eoglud  has  not  only 
in  its  forms  ^e  roost  demoor&tic&l  government 
that  ever  existed  in  a  great  oountiy,  bot  in  si^ 
stance  has  the  moat  demooratical  government 
that  ever  existed  i«  any  country;  if  die  most 
'  aeteonfia/  demoonMy  be  that  atate  in  which  the 
greatest  number  of  men  feel  an  -interest  and  ex- 
preaa  an  t^nioo  npon  piriittoal  qnestioiiB,  and  ia 
iriiieh  the  greatest  nimiber  of  jodgmenta  and 
wills  coooor  in  iuflaenoing  public  meanires. 

Tbe  same  oircomstancea  gave  great  additiooid 
impwtanoe  to  oar  discnssioa  cf  con-  j 
tineotal  potitioi.    That  disouanon  |;|^^';: '"^r 
was  no  longer,  as  in  the  preceding  mivt^-"-- 
oentury,  otmHned  to  a  few  pamphlets,  """*' 
written  and  read  only  by        of  education  and 
rank,  wUob  reached  tha  multitode  very  slowly 
and  rarely.    In  newspapers  an  almost  daily  ap> 
peal  vras  made,  direotly  or  indireotly,  to  the  judg> 
ment  and  passions  of  almoat  every  individiial  in 
the  kingdom,  upon  the  measnrea  and  principles 
not  only  of  his  own  country,  bnt  of  every  state  m 
Earope.   Under  auoh  eireumaleeoee,  tbe  tone 
cT  tbeie  pablioatica»,  in  speaking  cf  foreign  gov- 
emmwita^beoaiaeamauerofimportaBee.  Yea 
will  ezooia  ne,  therefnret  if^  before  I  ooodDdc,  I 
remind  yon  of  tbe  general  aatore  of  their  laiv 
gnage  on  one  or  two  veryremrteUe  oceaaiona, 
and  of  tha  boUneas  with  wUoh  they  arraigned 
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the  crimes  of  powerful  Boverei^it,  withoat  any 
check  from  the  laws  and  magiatrates  of  their 
own  coantry.  This  toleration,  or  rather  this 
protection,  was  too  long  and  tinifonn  to  be  aoei- 
deatal.  I  am,  indeed,  very  mnch  mistaken  if  it 
be  not  founded  upon  a  policy  which  this  country 
can  not  abandon  without  sacrificing  her  liberty 
and  endangering  her  national  eliatelice. 

The  &«t  remarkable  instance  which  I  shall 
(&)  DuoBcn-  choose  to  state  of  the  nnpunished 
^^^^n-  and  protected  boldness  of  the  English 
^^^^^'^  of  the  freedam  with  which  they 
animadTerted  on  the  policy  of  power- 
•rpoiud.  govereigtts,  is  the  partitioa  of  Pe- 

land  in  1772 ;  an  act  not,  perhaps,  so  horriUe  in 
its  means,  nor  so  deplorable  in  its  immediate  ef- 
fects, as  some  other  atrocious  invasions  of  na^ 
tional  iDdependence  which  have  followed  it ;  hat 
the  most  eJiominable  in  its  geaeral  tendeney  and 
ultimate  consequences  of  any  poUtical  oiime  re- 
corded in  history,  because  it  w»  the  first  prac- 
tical breach  in  the  system  of  Europe,  the  first  ex- 
ample of  atrooious  robbery  perpetrated  on  unof- 
fending countries  which  have  been  since  so  lib- 
erally followed,  and  which  has  broken  down  all 
the  barriers  of  habit  and  principle  which  guard- 
ed defenseless  states.  The  perpetrators  of  this 
atrocious  crime  wer«  the  most  powerful  sover- 
eigns of  the  Contiaent,  whose  hoatili^  it  o«itain- 
Ij  was  not  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  wanton- 
ly to  inonr.  They  were  the  most  iUnatriotu 
Iffiooea  of  their  age,-  and  Mme  ttf  them  were, 
doobdeas,  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  Gre  their 
domestie  administration,  as  well  as  fw  the  brill- 
iant qoalities  which  distinguished  their  charac- 
ters. Bttt  none  <^  these  circumstances,  no  dread 
of  their  resentment,  no  admiration  of  their  tal- 
ents, no  consideration  for  their  rank,  silenoed  the 
animadversion  the  English  press.  Some  of 
you  remember,  all  yon  know,  that  a  loud  and 
unanimous  cry  of  reprobation  and  execration 
brt^e  out  against  them  from  every  part  of  this 
kingdom.  It  was  perfectly  uninAnenced  by  any 
oonsideratioiM  of  our  own  mere  national  interest, 
which  might  perhaps  be  sapposed  to  be  rather 
favorably  affected  by  that  partition.  It  was  not, 
as  in  some  other  countries,  the  indignation  of  ri- 
val robbers,  -who  were  excluded  from  their  share 
<tf  the  )vay.  It  was  the  moral  anger  of  disin- 
terested speotators  against  atrocious  cnmes,  the 
gravest  and  the  most  dignified  moral  principle 
which  the  God  of  justice  has  implanted  in  the  fan- 
man  heart;  diat  of  which  the  dread  is  the  only 
restraint  on  the  actions  of  powerful  criminals,  and 
of  iriiich  the  promulgation  is  the  only  punishment 
that  can  be  inflicted  <m  them.  It  is  a  restraint 
which  ought  not  to  be  weakened.  '  It  is  a  pnn- 
ishmeot  whiob  no  good  man  can  desire  to  miti- 
gate. 

That  great  orime  was  spoken  of  as  it  deserved 
in  England.  Robbery  was  not  described  by  any 
courtly  cuvnmlocu^ons.  Rfq>ine  was  not  called 
policy ;  nor  was  the  oppression  of  an  innocent 
people  termed  a  itudtatum  in  their  dnnestic  dif- 
laninoes.  No  proseontkns,  no  criminal  informa- 
tioBs  Ibllowed  the  liber^  and  the  boldoess  of  the 


language  then  employed-  No  complainta  rn 
appear  to  have  been  made  from  abroad,  mid 
less  any  insolent  menaces  against  the  fnt  C» 
stitutionwhich protected theSnglishpreae.  Th 
people  of  England  were  too  long  known  tbnm^ 
out  Europe  for  the  pioadost  potentate  to  opi 
to  silence  our  press  by  such  means. 

I  pass  over  the  second  partition  of  Folui  ■ 
1792-  You  all  rentember  what  posted  c««r  .■ 
on  that  occasion,  Um  universal  abbia^  ^'-It- 
rence  expressed  every  man  and  ev- 
eiy  writer  (tf  every  party,  the  neeois  IkstTcn 
pid>licly  preparing  hy  large  bodies  d  indiridas 
of  all  parties  for  the  oppr««sed  Pdes. 

I  hasten  to  the  final  diamemhemeDl  of  t!a 
unhappy  kingdom,  which  seems  to  me  snntn  ; 
the  most  stiildng  example  in  oar  his-  Ji^t^itr'^ 
tory  of  the  habitual,  principled,  and  ^VH" 
deefdy  rooted  forbeawuice  of  those  JJ^;^ 
who  administer  the  law  toward  po- 
litical  writers.    We  were  engaged  in  tbt  noi 
extensive,  bloody,  and  dangerous  wtz  tbu  iu 
country  ever  knew ;  and  the  parties  to  ibe  dct 
memberment  of  Poland  were  oar  allies,  and  ot 
only  powerful  and  efiective  allies.   We  iai  «• 
eiy  motive  of  policy  to  court  their  friend^ 
Every  reason  of  state  seemed  to  require  tlniT> 
should  not  permit  them  to  be  abased  and  rlM 
by  English  writers.    Wbat  was  the  Act* 
any  Englidimaa  consider  himself  at  libtm.  i 
aeeount  of  temporary  intemts,  howenr  urgM, 
to  lilenoe  those  feejuga of  hmoanity  tai'paa 
which  guard  the  certain  and  pennaneDtistatA 
of  all  countries  f    Toa  all  remember  tbi  nm 
voice,  and  every  pen,  and  every  pnsa  'a  I* 
gland  were  unceaangly  emplt^ed  to  brand  itii 
abominable  robbery.    Yon  remenbei  thsiita 
was  not  confined  to  private  writen,  y^,^^ 
but  that  the  same  abhorreooe  was 
expressed  by  every  member  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  who  was  not  oodcr  tk 
restraints  of  ministerial  reserve.   No  fsm'^n 
dared  even  to  blame  the  language  of  bone: 
dignatibn  which  might  be  very  incoBmuem  ^ 
his  most  important  political  projects ;  aoJ  I 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  no  Engtirit  atieri'T 
would  have  endured  snob  a  sacrifice  ofetem.' 
justice  to  any  miswable  interest  of  nkmr.  M 
the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  venbire  to  tm 
into  a  court  of  justioa  to  oomplaia  of  the  ImUhi 
oS  the  pnblioatiana  o[  tlut  timef  Thqrdi'l 
I  do  mtt  say  that  they  felt  any  dlipanliai  to  b 
80.    I  believe  that  they  could  not  Botldsw 
that  it  ^ey  had ;  if  they  had  spoken  4^  tbe  «- 
eesuty  of  confinhig  oar  political  writers  to 
narrative  and  unfeelinff  argument ;  if  thev  1*1 
informed  the  jury  that  &ey  did  not  prosecute  ho- 
tory,  but  invective ;  that  if  private  writers  be  ^ 
all.  to  blame  great  princes,  it  must  be  vitb  nd- 
oration  and  ^omm,  the  sound  heads  and  fc» 
est  bcwts  <^  an  English  jury  woold  ban  »«• 
founded  such  sophiatty,  and  deolared  by  ibat 
verdiot  that  moderation  of  language  ii  &  rehu** 
term,  which  varies  with  the  snljjeot  toifhii^ 
is  applied  \  that  atrocious  crimes  are  net  t"  * 
reiajted  as  calmly  and  coolly  at  indiflersBt  or  in- 
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flinf^  events ;  that  if  there  be  a  decoram  due  to 
exalted  rank  and  aathority,  there  is  also  a  much 
more  sacred  deoorum  due  to  virtue  and  to  haman 
nature,  which  would  be  outraged  and  trampled 
ander  foot  by  speaking  of  guilt  in  a  lukewarm 
language,  falsely  called  moderate. 

Soon  alter,  gentlemen,  there  followed  an  act, 
(T.)  iDd^riMt  ™  comparaon  with  which  all  the 
p^^^'^te  of  rapine  and  Wood  perpetrated 
s^imri^d  "*  ^  world  are  innocenoe  itself 
wBniiHti^nd  the  inVBsion  and  destroctkm  of  SwitK- 
byriuM.  erbnd,  that  unparalleled  scene  of 
guilt  and  enormity ;  that  unprovoked  aggressimi 
against  an  innocent  country,  vhich  had  been  the 
sanctuary  of  peaoe  and  liberty  for  three  centu- 
ries ;  respected  aa  a  sort  irf  sacPcd  territory  by 
the  fiercest  ambition ;  raised,  like  its  own  mount- 
ains, beyond  the  region  of  the  storms  which 
raged  around  on  every  side;  the  only  warlike 
people  that  never  sent  forth  armies  to  disturb 
their  neighbors ;  the  only  government  that  ever 
accamuUted  treasures  without  imposing  taxes, 
an  innocent  treasure,  unstained  by  the  tears  of 
the  poor,  the  inviolate  patrimony  of  the  common- 
wtnlth,  which  attested  the  virtue  of  a  long  se< 
Ties  of  magistrates,  bat  which  at  length  caught 
the  eye  of  tfie  spoiler,  and  became  the  fatal  oc- 
casion of  their  ruin  I  Gentlemen,  the  destrac< 
tioD  of  such  a  country,  "  its  cause  so  innocent, 
and  its  fortune  so  lamentable  I"  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  people  of  England.  I  will  ask 
my  learned  friend,  if  we  had  then  been  at  peace 
with  the  French  Republic,  whether  we  must  have 
Veen  silent  spectators  of  the  foulest  crimes  that 
ever  blotted  the  name  of  humanity  I  whether  we 
must,  like  cowards  and  sieves,  have  repressed  the 
compassion  and  indignation  with  which  that  hor- 
rible scene  of  tyranny  had  filled  our  hearts 
Let  me  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  Alots  Redikg, 
who  has  displayed  in  our  times  the  simplicity, 
m&gnanimity,  and  piety  of  ancient  heroes,  had, 
af^er  his  glorious  struggle,  honored  this  kingdom 
by  choosing  it  as  his  refuge ;  that  after  performing 
prodigies  of  valor  at  the  head  of  his  handful  <^ 
heroio  peasants  on  the  flald  of  Morgarten,  where 
bis  ancestor,  the  Landtnann  Reding^  had,  five 
hundred  years  before,  defeated  the  first  oppress- 
ors Switzerland,  he  had  selected  this  country 
to  be  his  residence,  as  the  chosen  abode  of  Kber* 
ty,  as  the  ancient  and  inviolable  asylum  of  the 
oppressed  y  would  my  learned  friend  have  had  the 
boldness  to  have  said  to  thts  hero,  "  that  he  mnst 
hide  bis  tears"  (the  tears  shed  by  a  hero  over  the 
ruins  of  his  country !)  "  lest  they  might  provoke 

'*  In  the  spring  of  1798,  Aloys  Reding,  here  spok- 
en of,  met  the  French  army  on  the  field  of  Morgar. 
ten,  &■  chief  magistrate  of  the  Cant«n  of  Bcbweitz, 
tndwith  a  handtiil  of  men  broke  their  ranks  and  pnt 
tfiem  to  flight.  Bat  be  was  at  last  overpowered  by 
nnmbers,  his  eoontry  snhJngated,  and  himself  thrown 
at  first  into  prison  and  afterward  driven  into  exile. 
He  wu  born  in  1755  and  died  in  1818,  retaining  to 
the  but  his  hatred  of  French  revolodo&ary  priiici- 
jdfli,  and  QspeciaUy  of  Bonaparte.  Zicbokke,  In  his 
Uatoiy  of  Ae  faU  of  the  democratlo  CantiNia  vf 
Bwitseriand,  has  Arown  a  romantlo  interest  ammd 
dw  name  of  Beding: 


the  resentment  of  Rnibell  or  Rapinat !  that  he 
must  smother  the  sorrow  and  the  anger  with 
which  his  heart  was  loaded  ;  that  he  must  breathe 
his  murmurs  low,  lest  they  might  be  overheard 
by  the  oppressor  I"    Would  this  have  been  the 
language  of  my  learned  friend  ?    I  know  that  it 
would  not.    I  know  thti  by  such  a  supposition  I 
have  done  wrcmgf  to  his  honorable  fhelmgSt  to  his 
honest  English  heart.  I  am  rare  that  he  knows 
well  as  I  d(^  that  a  nation  whiah  should  thm  re- 
oaive  the  oppressed  of  other  countries  would  be 
preparing  its  own  neok  forfte  yoke.    He  knows 
tbs' slavery  which  such  a  nation  would  deserve, 
and  most  speedily  inour.    He  knows  that  sym- 
pathy with  the  unmerited  suBerings  of  others, 
and  disinterested  anger  against  their  oppressors, 
are,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  masters  which  are 
appointed  by  Providence  to  teach  us  fortitude  in 
the  defense  of  our  own  rights ;  that  selfishness  is 
a  dastardly  principle,  which'betrays  its  charge 
and  flies  from  its  post ;  and  that  those  only  can 
defend  themselves  with  valor  who  are  animated 
by  the  moral  approbation  with  which  they  can 
survey  their  sentiments  toward  others,  who  are 
ennobled  in  their  own  eyes  by  a  consciousness 
that  they  ue  fighting  for  justice  as  well  as  inter- 
est ;  a  otnseioasnesB  which  none  can  feel  but 
those  who  1»tb  feh  for  the  wrongs  tX  their  breth- 
ren.   These  are  the  sentiments  vrhioh  my  learn- 
ed friend'woald  have  folt.    He  would  have  toM 
the  hero;  "  Your  confidenceis  not  deceived  j  this 
is  still  that  S^gland,  of  which  the  history  may, 
perhaps,  have  contributed  to  fill  your  heart  with 
the  heroism  of  liberty.    Every  other'  country  of 
Europe  is  crouching  under  the  bloody  tyrants 
who  destroyed  your  country.     Wt  are  unchang- 
ed ;  we  are  still  the  same  people  which  received 
with^  open  arms  the  victims  of  the  tyranny  of 
Philip  II.  and  Louis  XIV.    We  shall  not  exer- 
cise a  cowardly  and  cluidestine  humanity  I  Here 
we  are  not  so  dastardly  as  to  rob  you  of  your 
greatest  consolation.    Here,  protected  by  a  free, 
brave,  and  high-minded  people,  you  may  give 
vent  to  your  indignation ;  yon  may  proolaun  the 
crimes  of  your  tyrants,  you  may  devote  them  to 
the  execration  of  numkind ;  there  is  still  one  spot 
upon  earth  in  which  they  are  abhorred,  without 
being  dreaded  1" 

I  am  aware,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  already 
abused  your  indulgence,  but  I  must 
entfeet  you  to  bear  with  me  (at  a  i^Jf^j^J^j 
short  time  longer,  to  allow  me  to  sup-  hi^'toaii  m 
poee  a  case  which  might  have  oc-  S^^t^^'^M 
ourrod,  in  which  you  will  sec  the  hor-  g^alJ^!^ 
rtble  consequences  of  enforcing  rig-  ortba  Bociu 
orously  principles  of  law,  which  I  can 
not  counteract,  against  political  writers.  We 
might  have  been  at  peace  with  France  during 
the  whole     that  teniUe  period  which  elapsed 
between  August,  1792  and  1794,  which  has 
been  usually  oalled  the  reign  of  Robespierre  I 
The  only  series  of  crimes,  perhaps,  in  history, 
whieh,  in  spte  of  the  common  disposition  to  ex- 
aggerate extraordinary  facts,  has  been  beyond 
measure  undarrated  in  public  opinion.   I  say  tlu% 
gentlemen,  aftw  aa  invast^tiaii,  whieh,  I  thmk, 
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entitles  me  to  affirm  it  with  confidence-  Meo's 
miDds  were  oppressed  hj  atrocity  uid  tbe  maU 
titnde  of  crimes ;  their  humanly  and  their  indo- 
lence took  refage  in  atepticlsm  fron  auch  an 
overwhelmiog  masa  of  guilt ;  and  the  oonae- 
qneoce  was,  that  all  these  tmparalleled  enormi- 
ties, though  proved  not  only  with  the  fullest  hia- 
torical,  but  with  the  strictest  judicial  endeooe^ 
were  at  the  time  only  half  believed,  and  are  now 
scarcely  iialf  remembered.    When  these  atrooi* 
ties  were  daitj  peipetrathig,  of  which  the  great- 
est part  are  as  little  known  to  tbe  pablio  in  gen- 
eral as  tbe  eampaigM  of  Genghis  Khan,  bat  are 
still  protected  firom  the  Mnitiay  of  mra  .by  tbe 
immensity  of  those  Tolnminoos  records  of  guilt 
in  which  they  are  related,  and  under  tbe  masa 
of  which  they  wiS  be  buried  til]  some  hisUniaa 
be  found  with  patience  and  courage  enoi^h  to 
drag  them  forth  into  light,  for  the  shame,  indeed, 
bat  foe  the  instnittion  of  mankind — wben  these 
crimes  were  perpetrating,  which  had  die  peoaU 
iar  malignity,  from  the  pretexts  with  which  th^ 
were  covered,  of  making  the  noUest  olgeots  ti 
human  pursuit  seem  odious  and  detestable ;  whiob 
has  ahnost  made  the  names  of  Uber^,  reforma- 
tion, and  humanity  sjnnonymoos  wi^  anarchy, 
robbery,  and  nuinler ;  which  thus  threatened  not 
to  extinguish  every  principle  <^  improvement,  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  eiviliied  society,  and  to 
disinherit  fatan  genemtioiia  of  that  rich  soeee^ 
rioa,  which  they  were  entitled  ta  eiqpect  froot  the 
knowledge  nod  wisdom  of  the  preaoit,  bat  to  d^ 
stroy  the  eiriltsUion  oTEorope,  whioh  Dercr  garc 
such  a  proof  of  its  rigor  and  robustaeaa  as  in  be- 
ing able  to  resist  their  destroetiTB  power— when 
all  these  borrars  were  acting  in  the  greatest  empire 
of  the  Continent,  I  will  ask  my  learned  friend,  if 
we  had  then  been  at  peace  with  Franoe,  bow  En- 
glish  writers  were  to  relate  them  so  as  to  escape 
the  charge  of  libeling  a  friendly  government?^ 
When  Robespierre,  in  the  debates  in  the  Na- 
tional Convention  on  tbe  mode  of  murdering  their 
blameless  Sovereign,  objected  to  the  ftnnal  and 
tedious  mode  of  murder  called  a  trial,  aitd  pro- 
posed to  put  him  immediately  to  death,' "  on  the 
principtea  of  insurrecUoo,"  beoaose,  to  doubt  the 
guilt  of  the  King  wntid  be  to  doabt  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  Coivention ;  and  if  Um  King  were 
not  a  traitor,  the  Conrentioa  most  be  rebels ; 
wonld  my  learned  friend  have  had  aa  English 
writer  sta}e  all  this  with  "  deeonmn  midmoiltra- 
titm?"  -Would  he  have  had  an  English  writer 
state  ^t  though  this  reasoning  was  not  perfect, 
ly  agreeable  to  our  national  laws,  or  perhaps  to 
our  national  prejadices,  yet  it  was  not  for  him  to 
make  any  observations  on  the  judicial  proeood- 
ings  of  foreign  states? 

When  Marat,  in  tbe  same  Convention^  called 
for  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  heads, 
must  our  English  writers  have  said  that  tbe  rem- 
edy did,  indeed,  seem  to  their  weak  judgment 
rather  severe ;  but  thsA  it  was  not  for  them  to 

**  We  see  in  this  passage  a  tendency  which  Maok> 
Inlosh  had.  in  commoD  with  Bnrke,  to  overioad  a  sei^ 
tenca  with  too  man;  pardonlarB.  He  coodenmsd  It 
himself  in  after  Kfe,  when  rewaifclog  on  tfala  speaoh. 


jodge  tbe  conduct  so  illnstriaas  aa  aneadilj 
as  the  National  Convenlioo,  or  tbe  saggesdoat 
so  enlightened  a  statesman  aa  M.  Marat? 
When  that  Conventiou  resoonded  with 
I^use  at  the  news  of  seversl  hundred  aged 
priests  being  thrown  into  tbe  Loire,  and  particc- 
larly  at  tbe  exclamatitHi  of  durier,  who  cen- 
mimioated  tbe  intelligence,  "  Wbat  a  rervolotiac- 
My  tmrent  is  the  Loire" — when  these  sape«- 
tions  and  narrations  ot  mordei:,  wluch  have  bitk- 
erto  been  only  lunted  and  v^iqwrad  in  tbe  mot 
secret  cabals,  in  tbe  darkest  caverns  of  baaditn. 
were  briomphantly  ottered,  patiently  eodnred,  and 
vna  loudly  apfdhiiided  by  an  assembly  of  sewi 
hundred  men,  acting  in  .  the  sight  of  all  Eofope, 
would  my  learned  friend  have  widied  tbat  tbffe 
had  been  found  in  England  a  single  writer  » 
hose  as  to  delibente  npoa  the  most  safe,  deco- 
rous, and  polite  manner  o£  relatii^  all  these 
things  to  his  countrymen  ? 

When  Carrier  ordered  five  hondred  ehDdna 
under  fourteen  years  df  age  to  be  shot,  tbe  great- 
er part  of  whom  escaped  tbe  fire  from  their  size, 
when  the  poor  victims  ran  for  pnrteelioa  to  tb« 
soMieis,  and  were  bayoneted  clinging  roond  their 
knees  t  mould  mjf  friend — but  I  can  not  porsw 
the  strain  of  interrogation.  It  ia  too  mock,  li 
would  be  a  violence  wbieh  I  can  not  piaetioe  ce 
my  own  Cselings.  It  would  be  an  ontnge  to 
my  friend.  It  woald  be  aa  iasnlt  to  famnaBi^- 
No]  Better,  t«a  ihoasand  times  better,  weay 
it  be  tbat  eveiy  press  ia  tbe  world  vera  boraed; 
that  the  vary  use  of  letters  were  abtrfished;  itai 
we  were  returned  to  the  honest  igmcaaea  vt  the 
rudest  times,  than  that  the  results  of  eivilimia 
should  be  made  subservient  to  the  |im  p<ui  «f 
barbarism,  than  that  literature  shoold  be  oa- 
{doyed  to  teach  a  toleration  for  croelty,  to  weak, 
en  moral  hatred  lor  guilt,  to  deprave  aod  bnHal- 
ise  the  human  mind.  I  know  tbat  I  speak  m 
friend's  feelings  as  well  as  my  own  when  I  sij 
God  forbid  that  the  dread  of  any  pantskmec: 
should  ever  maira  any  Englishman  an  accocapface 
in  so  oorrupting  bis  countrymen,  a  public  teach- 
er of  depravity  and  barbarity  I 

Mwtifyiog  and  horrible  as  the  idea  is,  I 
remind  yon,  gendemen,  tbat  even  at  tbat  one, 
even  undaribe  reign  ttf  Robe^rre,  my  leaned 
friend,  if  be  had  then  been  Attonwj  Gaoenl, 
might  have  been  oompelfed  by  some  moat  deplor- 
able necessity  to  have  come  into  thi^  oamt  to 
a»k  your  verdict  against  the  libelers  tt  Banrna 
and  CoJlot  d'Herboia.  Mr.  Peltier  tbea  em- 
ployed bis  Ulenu  against  the  enemies  of  tbe  b«- 
man  race,  as  be  baa  uniformly  and  Iwavely  done. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  peace,  any  politiwd  cod- 
sideratioas,  any  fear  of  punishment  would  ban 
silenced  him.  Ha  has  shown  too  mooh  booor, 
and  constancy,  and  intrepidity,  to  be  riuken  by 
such  circnmstanees  as  these. 

My  learned  friend  might  tbea  have  been  c«m- 
~  to  b»ve  filed  a  orirabml  infermatioa  agawt 
Mr.  Peltier,  for  "wickedly  and  malicioody 
tending  to  viltQr  and  degrade  Maxknflian  Robee* 
pierre,  Freudeni  of  the  Coouiittee  of  PabBe 
Safety  of  die  FrenOh  Repablie  1"  He 
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have  been  redaced  to  the  sad  necessity  or  ap- 
pearing before  you  to  belie  his  own  better  feel- 
iDgs,  to  prosecute  Mr.  Peltier  for  pablishing  those 
sentiments  whioh  107  friend  faimself  had  a  thoo- 
saod  times  felt,  and  a  thousand  times  expressed'. 
He  might  have  been  obliged  even  to  call  for 
punishment  upon  Mr.  Peltier  for  language  whioh 
he  and  all  raaokiiid  would  foraw  despwe  Mr. 
Peltier  if  h«  were  not  to  empltqr.  Than,  indeed, 
geDtisnun,  we  should  have  seen  the  last  humili- 
ation fall  on  England ;  the  tnbtmals,  the  spotless 
nnd  venerable  tribunals  of  this  free'  oountr;  re- 
duced to  be  the- ministers  of  ^  T«ageance  of- 
Robespierre  I  What  oould  hare  rescued  as  from 
this  lost  disgrace  7  The  Aoaesf  y  and  cottragt  of 
a  jury.  They  would  have  delivered  the  judges 
of  this  oountry  from  the  dire  neoessiiy  of  inflict- 
ing puntsfament  on  a  bTave  and  virtuous  man,  be- 
cause lie  spoke  truth  of  a  monster.  They  would 
have  despised  the  threats  of  a  foreign  tyrant,  as 
their  aooerton  braired  the  power  oif  oi^nsiion 
at  home. 

In  the  oourt  where  we  are  now  met,  Crom* 
pmntfMi  '^^^  twice  sent  a  satirist  00  his  tyr- 
caad_ae(fifu  anny  to  be  convicted  and  punished,  as 
^"SatiSS  a  libeler,  and  in  this  court,  almost  in 
arciamMi.  ^       Boafiold  Streaming  with 

the  blood  of  bis  Sovereii^n,  witbm  bearing  of  the 
ilarii  of  hie  bayoiiett  wbi^  drove  out  Parliament 
with  contumely,  two  suooessive  jories  rasooed 
the  intreiHd  satirist  [Lilburae]  from  his  tangs,  and 
sent  oat  with  defeat  and  disgrace  the  usurper's 
Attorney  Oeoeral  from  what  he  bad  tba  insolence 
to  c^  hii  courti  Even-then,  gentlemen,  when 
all  law  and  liberty  were  trampled  under  the  feet 
of  a  military  banditti ;  when  those  great  crimes 
were  perpetrated  on  a  high  place  and  with  a 
high  hand  against  those  who  were  the  ol^ects  of 
public  veneration,  which,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  bmk  their  spirits  and  oonfound  their  moral 
sentiments,  obliterate  the  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong  in  their  understanding,  and  teach 
the  multitude  to  feel  00  longer  any  reverence  for 
that  justice  which  tbey  thus  see  triumj^antly 
dragged  at  the  ohariot- wheels  of  a  tyrant ;  even 
then,  when  this  tmbapp/  country,  triumphant,  in- 
deed, abroad,  but  enslaved  at  home,  had  no  pros- 
pect but  that  of  a  long  snccesuon  of  lyraota  wad- 
ing through  slaughter  to  a  throne-^^ven  thtn,  I 
say,  tsAm  all  utmed  Icat,  tht  uneon^wrdiU  ^nrit 
of  EngUA  libtrty  furvived  in  the  heart*  of  En- 
glitk  jitrori.  That  spirit  is,  I  trust  in  God,  not 
extinct ;  and  if  any  modern  tyrant  were,  in  the 
drunkenness  of  his  insolence,  to  hope  to  overawe 
an  EnglLxh  jury,  I  trust  and  I  believe  that  they 
would  tell  him,  "  Our  ancestors  braved  the  bay- 
onets of  Cromwell ;  we  bid  deflance  to  yours. 
ConUmpti  Catiliiu  ^adiot  —  non  pertimitcam 
ftiot/"" 

This  was  the  exolamation  of  Cicero  to  Anthony 
at  the  ctoae  of  bis  lecond  oration  agunithim.  "De- 
fendi  rempnblicam  adolescent ;  non  deseram  senex : 
oontempti  Catiliua  gladios  j  non  perttmeacam  taoa." 
I  defended  the  ^public  in  my  yootb,  I  will  not  de- 
■ertberinoiyaget  I  havedesposed  the  daggers  of 
CatiUne,  and  X  dhiU  not  dasr  yours. 
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What  oould  be  such  a  tyrant's  means,  of  over- 
awing a  jury?  As  long  as  their  coun-  ^^^^^^ 
try  exists,  they  are  girt  round  with  im-  t  ib«.t>,r» 
penetrable  armor.  Till  the  destruction  *°  '""^ 
of  their  ootmtry,  no  danger  can  iUl  upon  them 
for  the  performanoe  of  their  duty,  and  I  do  trust 
that  (here  is  no  Englishman  so  unworthy  of  lifo 
at  to  desire  to  oatlive  Englaad.  But  if  any  of 
OS  ai«  ooDdemned  to  the  oroel  punishment  of  aor- 
Yinog  ow  eonntiT^^  in  tfae  inscrutable  ooun- 
eehi  ^Providenoe,  this  fkvoced  seat  of  justice  and 
liberty,  this  noblest  work  of  human  wisdom  and 
virtne,  be  destined  to  destruction,  whioh  I  shall 
not  be  charged  with  niuional  prejudice  for  say- 
ing would  be  the  most  dangerous  wound  ever  in> 
flioted  on  oiviliEatioo ;  at  least  let  us  carry  with 
us  into  our  sad  exile  the  consolation  that  'we  our- 
selves have  not  violated  the  rights  of  hospitality 
to  exiles' — that  we  have  not  torn  from  this  altar 
the  suppliant  who  claimed  proteotion  as  the  vol- 
untaiy  victim  of  loyalty  and  oonsoieooe  1 

Gentlemen,  I  now  l^ve  this  unfortunate  gen- 
tleman in  your  hands.  His  character  and  his 
situation  might  interest  your  humanity ;  but,  on 
his  behalf  I  only  a^  josdee  from  yon.  I  only 
ask  a  fi^vorable  eoostmction  of  what  can  not  be 
said  to  b«  more  than  ambiguous  language,  and 
this  yon  will  soon  1^  told,  from  the  higlwst  au- 
thority, ia  a  part  iJjustiae. 

Lord  Ellenboroagh  charged  ^  jury  that  aiqr 
publication  which  tends  to  degrade,  revile,  and 
defame  persons  in  considerable  situations  of  pow- 
er and  dignity  in  foi;eign  countries,  may  be  taken 
to  be  and  treated  as  a  libel,  and  partionlarly 
where  it  has  a  tendency  to  interrupt  the  pacific 
relatitms  between  the  two  countries.  Ifthe  pub- 
lication contains  a  ^aia.  and  manifest  incitement 
and  persuasion  addressed  to  others  to  assassin- 
ate and  destroy  the  persons  of  such  magistrates, 
as  the  tendency  of  such  a  publication  is  to  inter' 
rapt  the  harmony  subsisting  between  two  conn- 
tries,  the  libel  assumes  a  still  more  oriminal  oom> 
plexioo. 

His  Lordship  also  showed  it  to  be  his  decided 
opinion  that  the  'words  coald-not  be  taken  wvm- 
icalli/,  as  .  suggested  by  Mr.  Mackintosh.  The 
jury,  tberefcMre,  band  the  defendant  GmLVT, 
vrithont  leaving  tbeir  seats;  bat  as  war  broka 
oat  almost  immediately^  Mr.  Pritier  was  net 
brought  up  for  MDtMiee,  bat  ms  at  onoe  cUi- 
oharged. 

The  whole  of  this  peroration  of  Cicero  is  worthy 
of  ttie  reader's  attentive  perusal. 

Hie  pointed  refhrenee  lo  Bonaparte  ia  tfiia  and 
a  preoedin^  sentence  was  called  forth,  no  donbt,  hy 
the  conduct  at  the  French  tAcera  already  men- 
tioned. Being  funotiooarieB  of  the  Cooialar  gov- 
ernment, Iboir' appealing  at  this  Ume  in  ooort,  their 
■eating  themselves  alongside  of  the  jnry,  and  ia  a 
place  directly  Baited  to  an  inipection  of  the  coau* 
■el,  BS  if  they  meant  to  hold  the  Attorney  Oenentl 
to  Mb  dnty,  and  to  face  down  the  advocate  of  the 
priscMier— these  thingB  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
design  to  oveirole  the  decisitMi ;  and  it  is  rather  sor^ 
prising  iliat  audi  oondnet  did  not  stir  iIm  spirit  of  an 
English  Jniy. 
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SKETCH  OF  CHARLES  J.  FOX. 


CHARACTER  OF  CHARLES  J.  FOX. 


M>.  Fox  united  in  a  most  ranuwkable  degree 
At  seemingbr  repugnant  oharaoten  of  the  mild- 
est of  men  awl  the  moot  Tdiemeat  of  orator*. 
In  priTate  life  he  was  gentle,  nodect,  plaeable, 
kind;  of  aimple manners,  and  m  avenefrom  pa> 
rade  and  dogmatiim,  as  to  be  not  only  nnosten- 
tatioas,  but  even  Mntevhat  inaotire  in  owvena- 
tioo.  His  superiority  was  never  felt  but  ta  the 
inatroetioQ  ivhich  be  imparted,  win  the  attention 
which  his  generoos  prfiference  oioall;  directed  to 
the  more  obsoare  members  of  the  oompaoy.  The 
simplieitjr  of  his  manners  was  far  from  excluding 
that  perfect  nrbanity  and  amenity  which  &>wed 
still  more  from  the  mildnen  of  lua  natara  than 
from  familiar  intMvoorse  with  the  most  polished 
■oeieqr  at  Europe.  His  oonvenatioB,  when  it 
was  noC  represaed  by  modesty'or  ind(4ence,  was 
delii^itfiil.  The  pleasantry,  perhaps,  of  no  man 
of withadsDOBlabaredanappearanes.  Itseem* 
ad  rather  to  oaoapefroilk  his  mind  than  to  be  pro- 
duced by  it.  lie  had  lived  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  all  lus  ootemporarieSf  distugoished 
by  wit,  politeness,  philosophy,  toanung,  or  die 
talents  of  public  life.  In  the  course  ttf  thirty 
years,  he  had  known  alnoat  every  man  in  Eu- 
rope whose  interoonrae  ooold  strengthen,  or  en- 
rich, or  polish  the  mind.  His  own  literatore 
was  various  and  elegant.  In  classical  emdition, 
which,  by  the  oostom  of  England,  is  more  pecu- 
liarly called  learning,  be  was  inferior  to  few  pro. 
fessed  scholars.  Like  all  men  of  genius,  he  de- 
lighted to  take  r^uge  in  poetry  from  the  volgar- 
ity  and  irritation  of  bosiness.  The  character  of 
bis  mind  was  displayed  in  hia  extraordinary  par- 
tiality for  the  poetry  of  the  two  most  poetii^  na- 
tions or,  at  least,  langoages  loi  the  West — those 
of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Italians.  He  dialitod 
political  oonmrsation,  and  never  wiUiagty  took 
ai^  part  in  it. 

To  speak  c^him  jtutlyas  an  orator  would  re- 
quire a  long  essay.  Every  where  natural,  he 
carried  into  public  something  of  that  simple  and 
negligent  exterior  which  belonged  to  him  in  pri- 
mte.  When  be  began  to  speak,  a  common  ob- 
server might  have  thought  him  awkward ;  and 
even  a  consommate  judge  coald  only  have  been 
struck  with  the  exquisite  |ustnesa  of  his  ideas, 
and  the  transpafent  simplioity  of  his  manners. 
Bat  no  sooner  had  he  spoken  for  some  time,  than 
he  was  changed  into  another  being.  He  forgot 
himself  and  every  thing  around  him.  He  thought 
only  of  his  subject.  His  Rcnios  warmed,  and 
kindled  as  he  wout  on.  He  darted  fire  into  his 
audience.  Torrents  <tf  impetuous  and  irresistible 
eloquence  swept  along  their  feelings  and  conric- 
tion.  He  certainly  possessed  above  all  modems 
that  union  of  reason,  simplioity,  and  vebemenoe 
wbioh  formed  the  prince  oif  orators.  He  was  the 
most  Demosthenean  speaker  since  Demosthenes. 
"  I  knew  him,"  says  Mr.  Burke,  to  a  pamphlet 
written  after  their  unhappy  diSerenca,  "  when  he 
was  nineteen ;  since  wUob  time  be  tus  risen,  by 
slow  degrees,  to  be  the  most  brilliant  and  acoom- 
plished  debater  that  the  world  ever  saw."  The 


quiet  dignity  of  a  mind  ronaed  only  by  grant  oh 
jecta,  the  absaoee  of  petty  bostla,  the  T^itimw  or 
show,  the  abhorrenoe  of  iatrigna,  the  pluHWai 
and  downrigfatneas,  and  the  thoriNigli  good  n- 
tnre  which  distii^oished  Mr.  F<n,  seem  to  rea- 
der him  no  vaiy  unfit  npraseatatm  of  that  oU 
English  national  character,  which  if  it  em 
ohanged,  we  should  be  sanguine,  indeed,  to  ex- 
pect to  see  snooeeded  by  a  better.  THe  um- 
plicity  of  his  character  inspired  confideaoe,  the 
ardor  of  his  eloqueooe  rooaed  eethtBiaem,  and  the 
gentleness  at  his  manners  invited  friendship.  ^  I 
admired,"  say*  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  the  powers  of  a 
siqwrior  man,  as  they  are  Mended  in  his  attiwt- 
ive  character,  with  all  the  softneas  and  simplici- 
ty of  a  child ;  no  hnioan  being  waa  ever  more 
free  from  any  taint  of  malignity,  vanity,  or  Use- 
hood."  From  theae  qualities  ot  Us  pofatto  aad 
private  oharacter,  it  probah^  arose  Ihnt  mo  Ea- 
glish  statesman  ever  preserved  doringr  go  « 
period  of  adreraa  f<NrbHie8,  wo  many  afieotioaate 
frionds  and  so  many  zealous  adherents.  Hr 
union  of  ardor  in  pnblio  sentiment,  with  miMiw. 
in  social  manner,  was  in  Mr.  Fox  an  faereditsiT 
,qaality.  The  same  fasoinaling  power  over  ih« 
attaohment  4^  all  who  came  within  his  sphere  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  bis  father ;  and  tboH 
who  know  the  stirvivMS  of  another  geemtiaa 
will  feel  that  this  delighdal  qnali^  ts  ao(  yet  a- 
tinot  in  the  race. 

Perhaps  nothing  can  more  strongly  prove  U> 
deep  impression  made  by  this  part  of  Mr.  Fox's 
character  than  the  words  of  Mr.  Burks,  who  is 
January,  1797,  six  yean  after  all  iDterooom 
between  them  had  ceased,  npneking  to  a  penes 
honored  with  aotoe  degree  of  Mr.  Fox*s  fmd- 
ship,  said,  "To  be  snre,  ha  is  a  man  made  to  k 
loved  I"  ud  these  empltttioal words  veranttend 
with  a  forvor  of  mannor  v^aoh  left  no  doubt  of 
their  heartfelt  tinceriQ'. 

These  few  hasty  and  honest  seotenoes  are 
sketched  in  a  temper  too  sober  and  serioBS  for 
intentional  exaggeration,  and  with  too  pioos  as 
afTeotion  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Fox,  to  profau 
it  by  intermixture  with  the  factions  brawls  and 
wrangles  of  the  day.  His  political  oondnct  be- 
longs to  history.  The  measures,  whioh  he  sop- 
potted  or  oppMed  may  divide  the  opinion  of  pas 
terity,  as  tbey  have  divided  tboee  of  the  preseoi 
age.  But  he  will  most  certainly  ctmunand  tb« 
unanimous  reverence  of  fatore  generatioos,  br 
his  pore  sentiments  toward  the  commoDwealth. 
by  his  zeal  for  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of 
all  men,  by  his  liberal  principles  fitvor^ile  i» 
mild  government,  to  the  unfettered  exerciaa  «f 
Hm  human  faculties,  and  the  progiesaiTe  oivilia- 
tioa  of  mankind,  by  his  ardent  love  for  a  eomt- 
try,  of  which  the  weltbeing  and  grentnesswere, 
indeed,  inseparable  from  hu  own  glory,  and  by 
his  pn^ound  reverence  for  that  free  Coostitntica, 
whioh  h9  was  universally  admitted  to  undentand 
better  than  any  other  man  of  bis  age,  hoA  in  an 
I  exactly  le^  and  a  eompreheaiinly  phSosoph. 
!  ical  sense- 
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Geosob  Cahhxho  was  bom  in  London  on  the  11th  of  April,  1770.  His  father, 
-who  belonged  to  ta  buh  family  <^  diatiiiotioa,  had  been  disinhexited  ibr  manying 
beneath  his  rank,  and  waa  trying  his  fortune  aa  a  banister  in  the  Sngliah  metrop- 
olis with  Tery  scanty  means  of  snbsistenoe.  He  died  one  year  after  the  birth  of  his 
son,  leaving  a  widow,  with  three  young  children,  wholly  destitute  of  property,  and 
dependent  fi>r  support  on  her  own  erertions. 

Under  these  cixeumstanees,  UErs.  Canning,  who  was  a  woman  o£  extraordinary 
fince  <^  character,  first  set  np  a  small  school,  and  soon  after  attonpted  the  stage. 
She  waa  successful  in  her  provincial  engagements,  especially  at  Bath  and  Exeter; 
and  in  the  latter  place  she  married  a  linen-draper  of  the  name  of  Hunn,  who  was 
pasuonately  attached  to  theatrical  performances,  and  united  with  her  in  the  emplc^- 
ment  of  an  actor.  A  few  years  after,  she  was  again  lefi  a  widow  by  the  death  of 
)f  r.  Hunn ;  but  her  profession  gave  her  a  cinnpetent  independence,  until  she  saw  her 
son  raised  to  the  hi^iest  haoors  of  the  state,  and  was  permitted  to  share  in  the  fruits 
of  his  success.^ 

Creole  was  educated  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  a  London 
merchant,  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  small  estate  in  Ireland,  iR^iioh  was  left  him  by  his 
grandmother.  He  was  first  sent  to  school  at  Hyde  Abbey,  near  in^nohtster,  where 
he  made  uncommon  proficiency  in  tho  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  waa  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  his  love  of  elegant  English  literature.  On  one  occasion, 
when  a  mere  child,  being  accidentally  called  upon  to  repeat  some  verses,  he  com- 
menced with  one  of  the  poems  of  Mr.  Gray,  and  never  stopped  at  faltered  until  he 
had  gone  through  the  entire  volume.  His  mothei^s  empk^ment  naturally  led  him 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  speaking,  and  especially  in  acting  dialogues  ;  and  in  one 
instance,  when  tiie  boys  performed  parts  out  of  the  Orestes  of  Buripides,  previous  to 
a  vacation,  he  portrayed  the  madness  of  the  conscience-strickeu  matricide  with  a 
force  and  tenderness  which  called  forth  the  liveliest  applause  of  the  audience. 

Before  he  was  fifteen,  George  went  to  Eton,  «nd  carried  with  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  writing  Latin  and  Greek  verses,  which  always  confers  distinction  in  the  great 
schools  of  England.  He  was  at  once  recognized  as  a  boy  of  surprising  genius  and 
attainments  ;  and  he  used  the  influence  tiiua  gained  in  promoting  his  favorite  pur- 
suit, that  of  elegant  English  literature.  When  a  little  more  than  sixteen,  he  induced 
the  boys  to  establish  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Microcosm,  to  which  he  cCntributed 
largely,  and  acted  as  principal  editor.  Its  pages  bore  such  striking  marks  of  brill- 
iancy and  wit,  as  to  attract  the  atteutbn  of  the  leading  reviews ;  and  the  work  be- 
came the  means  of  training  np  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age  to 
those  habits  tj£  early  composiHon,  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh  qpeaks  of  as  indisp^u- 
able  to  the  character  of  a  truly  great  writer. 

>  It  IB  B  bigh  teatimonj  to  Mr.  Oanning'i  manlineH  and  warmth  of  heart,  that  he  never  attempted 
to  throw  any  coveriog  oTer  his  mother's  early  biitory,  bnt  treated  her  openly  tbroaghoot  life  with 
the  atmoflt  reverence  and  affection.  He  visited  her  at  bar  rendeoee  in  Bath  as  often  as  bis  public 
employmests  would  permit,  and  never  allowed  any  bonness,  however  argent,  to  prevent  bim  from 
writing  to  her  every  Sunday  of  his  life.  He  obtained  penuona  for  his  mother  and  BiBtera ;  and 
when  attacked  on  the  sabject,  defended  lumself  to  the  aatisfectionofall  by  saying  that,  in  retiring 
Irom  his  office  of  Under  Secretaiy  in  1801,  he  was  entitled  to  a  peiuioa  of  £500  a  year,  and  bad 
only  proetued  tlie  settlement  fi  a  fiur  eqninlent  on  bis  depradent  relatives. 
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His  attention,  while  at  Eton,  wai  also  atroogly  turned  to  extemporanoona  speak- 
ing. He  joined  a  society  for  debate,  in  which  the  MaTquess  of  Wellesley,  Earl  Grer 
and  other  distinguished  statesmen  had  gone  before  him  in  their  preparation  as  an- 
tors,  and  had  introduced  all  the  fomu  of  the  Houbb  of  Commona.  The  Speakctr  m 
in  the  chair ;  the  minister,  with  hia  paitisans,  filled  the  Treasory  benches,  and  wen 
faced  by  the  most  strenaouB  Pppocition  that  Eton  could  muster.  The  euthosiazm 
with  which  Canning  and  his  companioiu  entered  into  these  mimic  contests  was  bnt 
little  inferior  to  what  they  felt  in  the  real  ones  that  followed,  and  for  vrfiich  they 
wore  tfaiu  preparing  the  way.  Canning,  especially,  showed  tiuoughont  life  the  in- 
fluence of  bis  early  habits  of  leriting  in  conjunction  with  extemporaneous  debate. 
His  speeches  bear  proofs  on  every  page  of  the  effects  of  the  pen  in  forming  hia  spoken 
style.  On  every  important  debate,  he  wrote  much  beforehand,  and  composed  more 
in  his  mind,  which  flowed  forth  spontaneously,  and  mingled  with  the  current  ci  his 
thoughts,  in  all  the  ferror  of  the  most  prolonged  and  excited  discussion.  'Hence, 
while  he  had  gnat  ease  and  variety,  he  never  fell  into  that  negligoioe  and  loosenesi 
of  style  which  we  always  find  in  a  purely  extemporaneous  speaker. 

Afler  standing  foremost  among  his  companions  at  Eton  in  all  the  lower  f<mm, 
George  became  "  captain"  of  the  school,  and  was  removed  to  Christ  Churck,  Oxford, 
in  October,  1787.  The  accuracy  and  ripeness  of  his  sdiolarship  turned  upon  him 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  University,  and  justified  his  entering,  even  when  a,  freshman, 
into  competition  for  the  Chancellor's  first  prize,  which  he  gained  by  a  Latin  poem 
entitled  "  Iter  ad  Meccam  Religionis  Causi  Susceptum."  The  distinction  which  he 
thus  early  acquired,  he  maintained,  throughout  his  whole  college  course,  by  a  uuioD 
of  exemplary  diligence  with  a  matnri^  of  judgment,  nfinement  cS  taste»  and  IwiU- 
iancy  of  genius  far  beyond  his  years.  In  Hr.  Canning  we  have  one  of  the  happiest 
exhibitions  of  the  results  produced  by  the  classical  course  pursued  at  Eton  and  Ox- 
ford, which,  "  whatever  may  be  its  defects,  must  be  owned,"  says  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, "  when  taken  with  its  constant  appendages,  to  be  eminently  favorable  to  the 
cultivation  of  sense  and  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  development  of  wit  and  spirit."  The 
natural  efiect,  however,  of  this  incessant  eanpetitum,  in  oonnection  with  the  eai^ 
tendendes  of  his  mind  and  hu  remarkable  success,  was  to  cherish  that  extreme  sens- 
itiveness to  the  oinnion  others,  that  delight  in  superiority,  that  qiiick  sense  of  hii 
own  dignity,  that  sensibility  to  supposed  neglect  or  disregard,  which,  with  all  his  at- 
tractive qualities,  made  him  in  early  life  not  always  a  pleasant  companion,  and  some- 
times involved  him  in  the  most  serious  difficulties.  But,  though  he  never  lost  lus 
passion  lor  distinction,  it  was  certainly  true  of  him,  as  said  by  another,  "  As  he  ad- 
vanced in  years,  his  fine  countenance,  (mce  so  iiill  of  archness  or  petulance,  was  en- 
nobled by  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling  ;  he  now  pursued  that  lasting  praise 
which  is  not  to  be  earned  without  praiseworthiness  ;  and  if  he  continued  to  be  a  loret 
of  fame,  he  also  passionately  loved  the  glory  of  his  country." 

Mr.  Canning  left  the  Xlniveraity  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  aft» 
giving  a  few  mraiths  to  the  study  of  the  law,  was  invited  hf  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  heard 
of  hia  extraordinary  talents,  to  take  a  seat  in  Parliament  as  a  regular  supporter  of 
the  government.  His  first  predilections  were  in  favor  of  Whig  principles.  He  had 
been  intimate  with  Mr.  Sheridan  from  early  life,  but  difiered  from  him  wholly  in  re- 
spect to  the  French  IUvoluti(Hi,  and  was  thus  prepared  to  look  favorably  on  ^  pro- 
posals of  Mr.  Pitt.  AfW  mutual  exidanations,  ha  accepted  the  ofier,  and  waa  le- 
turned  to  Parliament  from  one  of  the  ministerial  boroughs  at  the  dose  of  1793,  ia 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Canning's  maiden  speech  was  in  favor  of  a  subsidy  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  was  delivered  on  the  31st  of  January,  1794.  It  was  brilliant,  but  wanting  in 
(■(•lidity  and  judpnent ;  and  in  general  it  may  be  remarked,  tlwt  he  rtwe  siowfy  into 
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those  hi^r  qualhiei  u  a  speaker,  for  vhich  he  «u  bo  jnstly  diitinguished  during 
the  later  years  of  hu  life.  He  was  from  the  first  easy  and  fluent ;  he  knew  how  to 
play  with  an  argument  when  he  could  not  answer  it ;  he  had  a  great  deal  of  real 
wit,  and  too  much  of  that  ungenraons  raillery  and  sarcasm,  hy  which  an  antagonist 
may  he  made  ridiculous,  and  the  audience  turned  against  him,  without  nice  meeting 
the  question  on  its  true  merits.  There  was  added  to  this  an  air  of  disregard  for  the 
feelings  of  others,  and  eren  of  willingness  to  offend,  which  doahled  the  sense  of  in- 
jury every  hlow  he  struck ;  so  that  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  parUamentary  ca- 
reer, he  never  made  a  qieech,  it  was  said,  on  which  he  particularly  plumed  himself, 
without  making  liktswise  an  enemy  for  life.  He  was  continually  acting,  as  one  said 
who  put  the  case  strongly,  like  "  the  head  of  the  sixth  form  at  Eton :  squibhing  the 
'  doctcnr,*  as  KEr.  Addington  was  called — fighting  my  Lord  Oastlereaghr— entting  heart- 
less jc^es  on  poor  Mr.  Ogden — flatly  contradicting  Mr.  Brougham— swaggering  over 
the  Holy  Alliance — quarreling  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington— perpetually  iuvolved 
in  some  perscmal  scrape."  These  habits,  howerer,  gradually  wore  off* as  he  adrs^ced 
in  life,  and  his  early  pohtieal  oppMients  were  warmeat  in  their  commendatitHu.of  his 
conduct  at  the  eloae  vS  his  poUtieal  career. 

In  1797,  Mr.  Canning  projected  the  Anti<Jaeobin  lUTiew,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Jenkinson  and  Mr.  Ellis  (afterward  Lords  Liverpool  and  Seaford),  Mr.  Frere,  and 
other  writers  of  the  same  stamp.  Mr.  Giffbrd  was  editor,  and  its  olgeot  was  to  bear 
down  the  Radical  party  in  politios  and  hterature,  and  to  turn  upon  them  the  con- 
tempt of  the  whole  nation  by  the  united  force  of  a^nment  and  ridicule.  It  took  the 
widest  range,  from  lof^  and  vehement  reasoning  to  the  keenest  satire  and  the  most 
bitter  personal  abnse.  It  applied  the  lash  with  merciless  severity  to  all  the  extrav- 
agances of  the  day  in  taste  and  sentimenW-the  mawkish  sensibihty  of  the  Delia 
Cniaean  school,  the  inoongruons  inuEtnxea  aS  virtue  and  vice  in  the  new  German 
drama,  and  the  various  improvements  in  literature  introduced  by  Holezoft,  Thelwall, 
and  others  among  the  Radical  reformers.  Such  an  employment  was  perfectly  suited 
to  the  taste  of  Mr.  Canning.  It  was  an  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  which  he  always  de- 
lighted ;  and  a  large  part  of  the  keenest  wit,  the  most  dextrous  travesty,  and  the 
happiest  exhibitions  of  the  laughable  and  burlesque,  were  the  prodnctitms  of  his  pen. 
The  most  striking  poetical  eSiisions  were  his.  Among  these,  the  "  Knife-grinder," 
and  the  "  Loves  of  Mary  Fottinger,"  are  admirable  in  their  way,  and  will  hold  their 
place  among  the  amusing  extravaganzas  of  our  literature,  when  the  ablest  pohtieal 
diatribes  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  are  forgotten.' 

*  The  reader  may  be  pleased,  u  s  apecimen,  to  aee  Blr.  Oanmng's  sapphica  on  the  Koire-gnadar, 
intended  &>  s  barlesqae  on  b  &sfaionable  poet'a  extra  me  aeiuibili^  to  the  sofleringa  of  the  poor, 
and  his  reference  of  all  their  diatreaM  to  poUtical  caniea.  It  waa  also  deeigued  to  ridknle  hia 
bobUing  vane  and  abrapt  tranaitions. 

n»  nuian  or  atriuitiTT  Aim  rai  KRira-aBisDu. 

Friend  of  Hitmaniiy. 
Needy  knile-grinder  >  whither  are  yoa  going  T 
Rough  ia  the  road  -,  yoor  wheel  ia  out  of  order ; 
Bleak  blowa  the  blast;  yoor  hat  baa  got  a  hole  ia't,  . 

So  have  y<nir  br*eohea! 

Weary  knife-grinder  <  Httle  think  the  proad  ones, 
Who  in  their  coachea  roll  along  the  turnpike. 
Boad,  what  hard  work  'tis  crying'  all  day,  "  Knives  and 
Sdasots  to  grind  O!" 

Tell  DM,  knife-grinder,  how  eame  you  to  grind  knivssf 
'  Did  some  rieb  nan  grraimicaTTy  nse  yont 
.  Was  it  the  aqoire  1  or  parana  of  the  panahf 

O  the  attonisyf 
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In  July,  1800,  Mr.  Canniag  maxiied  Hiss  Joan  Scott,  daughter  of  Genenl  Sam. 
and  Bister  to  Lady  Tichfield,  afterward  Dnoheu  d  Portland.  She  had  a  fsitime  ai 
XI  00,000,  which  placed  him  at  once  in  cnicnnutanoei  of  oitin  independeiioe,  -winn 
he  gained  an  increase  of  inflnenee  by  his  family  allianoei. 

In  a  sketch  like  this,  only  the  leading  incidents  can  he  giren  in  the  political  ca- 
reer of  Sir.  Canning.  He  was  aotirely  engaged  in  pnbUc  life  £ot  nearly  tbirty-fx: 
yesrs,  eleven  of  which  were  spent  in  connection  with  Mr.  Pitt.  Hia  first  office  vu 
that  of  Under  Secretary  of  State.  He  went  out  with  his  patma  dnring  Uz.  Addbs- 
ton's  brief  ministry,  and  came  in  with  him  again,  as  Traasarer  of  the  Navy,  in  lc<C4- 
On  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  early  in  1806,  he  was  not  included  (as  he  had  reaaon  to  expect, 
in  Lord  Grenville's  arrangements,  and  went  into  opposition.  Doring^  hia  whole  lil'^. 
he  was  the  ardent  champion  of  the  "  Grea.t  Minister's"  principles,  and  the  defeoder 
of  his  fame.  In  the  London  Q,uarterly  for  August,  1810,  he  gava  an  estiinate  of 
Mr.  I^t's  ehameter  and  a  defense  of  bis  political  life,  wbidi  for  ingenuity  of  thoogtt 
richneu  of  fancy,  and  splendor  of  diction,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  the  periodica) 
literature  of  our  language.  It  came  warm  from  his  heart.  He  truly  said  to  his  con- 
stituents  at  Ijiverpool,  "  In  the  grave  of  Mr.  Pitt  my  political  alliance  lies  bntied. 

On  the  aeceMiott  of  the  Duke  (tf  Portland  to  power  (March^  1807),  Mr.  GanaiDt 
became  Secretary  ctf  Foreign  Affairs,  and  for  the  first  time  a  member  of  the  calaaek 
But,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he  had  a  personal  altercation  with  Lord  Caatleieagli 
(then  Secretary  of  War),  resulting  in  a  duel,  which  not  only  threw  both  of  them  03i 
of  office,  but  dissolved  the  Poitland  ministry. 

Mr.  Camting  now  remained  out  of  power  nearly  five  yean,  thongh  regular  in  faii 
attendance  on  Parliament.  He  took  independent  ground  during  Mr.  FercnTal's  ucs- 
istry  of  a  year  and  a  half,  and  delivered  at  this  time  his  celebrated  speech  on  tk 
Bullion  Q^uestion,  expoung  the  current  fallacy,  "  It  is  not  paper  that  has  fallen,  but 
gold  which  has  risen,"  and  caUing,  in  the  Btrongest  terms,  for  the  regumption  of  cad 

Was  it  the  iquire,  for  killing  of  his  gameT  or 
Covetous  panoo,  for  his  tithes  distniaiagi 
Or  regain  lawyer,  awde  yoa  lose  yonr  Utde 

All  in  a  lawsnitt 
(Have  yon  not  read  the  Bights  of  Man,  hj  Ton  Fuaef) 
Drop*  of  compauioD  tramble  on  my  eyeUds, 
Beady  to  bll,  as  soim  as  yoa  have  told'yoor 

Pidfnl  «tory. 

Story !  why  bless  yoa  r  I  have  none  to  teil,  lir ; 
Only  last  night  a  cbinking  at  the  Checkers, 
This  poor  old  bat  and  breechei,  aa  yoa  aee,  were 

Tora  in  a  seoffle. 
CocBtables  came  ap  for  to  take  me  into 
Costody ;  they  took  ma  before  the  joitbe ; 
Jostiee  Oldmicon  pat  aw  in  the  parish- 

ato^  for  a  vagtsat. 
I  sboold  be  glad  to  drink  yovr  hooor's  hedA  ia 
A  pot  of  beer,  if  yoa  will  giro  me  aj^Miieet 
Bm^  ferniy  part,  I  never  love  to  meddle 

With  poUtios,  sir. 

FHtnd  of  Humanity. 
I  give  thee  sixpence !    I  will  see  thee  bang'd  first ! 
Wretch !  whom  ne  sense  of  wrongs  can  roose  to  vengeanea^ 
Bwdid,  onfeeliag,  reprobate,  degraded, 

Spiritless  ovtcast ! 
ZKiekt  ikM  kn^0-grinder,  evertunu  kia  ifke^i,  md  exit  im  «  Itvm^trt «/ 
T^nbHm  ntktuieum  and  wtwertol  pkHantkropj/.'} 
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paymoafa.  This  speedi,  thongh  intenstmg  no  longer  to  die  gener&I  reader,  has  been 
truly  eharaeterized  as  **  one  of  the  most  poverfnl  and  masterly  specimens  on  record 
of  chaste  and  reasoning  eloquence."  The  question  lay  cat  of  Mr.  Canning's  ordinary 
range  of  thought,  and  the  ability  with  which  he  took  it  up  proved  (what  his  friends 
had  always  said)  that  no  man  eonld  more  promptly,  or  with  greater  efiect,  turn  the 
vhole  force  ctf  his  mind  cm  any  new  snlgect,  howerer  ibieign  to  his  ordinary  pursuits. 
Under  his  friend  Lord  LiTerpool  [Mr.  Jenkinson],  who  followed  Ujr.  PerciTal  in  June, 
1812,  he  gave  his  cordial  support  to  the  ministry,  though  excluded  from  office  hy  his 
views  in  favor  of  Catholic  emancipation.  To  him  especially,  at  this  period,  was 
Lord  Wellington  indebted  for  an  enthusiastic  support  during  his  long  and  terrible 
conflict  in  Spain.  It  was  under  the  policy  and  guidance  (tf  Canning,  as  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Afiairs  in  1808,  that  this  eonfliot  conmieoiced ;  and  he  never  ceased  to 
animate  the  coimtry  to  fresh  sacrifices  and  efibrts  in  battling  with  Bonaparte  for  the 
rescue  of  the  Feoinsula.  It  was  the  first  favorable  opportunity  ever  presented  for 
carrying  out  tbe  continental  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  it  was  always  the  ^eme  of  Mr. 
Canning's  proudest  exultations.  "  If  there  is  any  part  of  my  political  conduct,"  said 
he,  "  in  which  I  glory,  it  is  that  in  the  face  of  every  difficol^,  discouragement,  and 
prophecy  of  failure,  mine  was  the  hand  which  conmitted  England  to  an  oUiance 
with  Spain."  ^ 

-  In  1812,  Mr.  Canning  was  invited  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  Liverpool,  and, 
though  powerfully  opposed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  he  carried  his  election,  and  was  again 
returned^  oo-  three  subsequent  occasions,  with  oontinnally  increasing  majorities.  Two 
speeches  to  his  constituents  at  Liverpool  will  be  found  below ;  they  are  some  the 
best  specimens  of  his  eloquence. 

In  1814,  he  was  sent  as  embassador  actraordinary  to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  and  being 
attacked  on  this  subject,  after  hifrretum  to  the  House,  in  1616,  he  made  his  defense 
in  a  speech  of  remarkable  ability  and  manliness,  wlueh  has,  however,  but  little  in- 
terest for  tbe  reader  at  the  present  day,  because  filled  up  chiefly  with  matters  of  par- 
sooal  detail.  The  same  year  [1816]  he  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Control,  and  thus  brought  again  into  the  ministry.  From  this  time  England  was 
agitated  £ir  six  or  eight  years  by  the  rash  movements  of  the  Radical  reformers,  which 
led  ministers  to  adept  measures  of  great,  perhaps  undue  stringendy,  to'  preserve  the 
public  peace.  Mr.  Canning  took  strong  ground  on  this  subject,  and  was  severely  at- 
tacked in  a  pamphlet  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  His  ex- 
treme sensitivenees  to  such  attacks  showed  itself  in  an  extraordinary  way.  He  ad- 
dressed a  private  letter  to  tiie  author  a£  the  pamphlet,-  through  Bidgewwy,  the  publish- 
er, telling  him, "  You  are  a  liar  and  a  Wanderer,  and  want  amrage  only  to  he  an  aa- 
KKsin."  Even  on  dueling  principles,  no  man  was  bound  to  come  forward  under  such 
a  c^ ;  and  the  challenge  which  Kr.  Canning  endeavored  to  provoke  was  not  given. 

la  1822,  he  was  appointed  Governor  General  of  India;  but,  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  re&dy  to  embark  for  Calcutta,  the  office  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affiurs  be- 
came vacant  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry  [Lord  Castlereagh], 
and  Mr.  Canning  was  called  to  this  important  station  on  tbe  16th  of  February,  1823. 
It  was  a  crisis  of  extreme  difficulty.  France  was  at  that  moment  collecting  troops 
to  overthrow  the  conBtitutional  government  of  Spain,  and  was  urging  the  other  al- 
lied powers,  then  assembled  in  congress  at  Texona,  to  unite  in  the  intervention.  Hx. 
Canning  instantly  dispatched  the  Doln  of  WeUingttm-  to  Yenma  with  the  strongest 
remoDBtrances  of  the  British  government  against  the  proposed  invasicm  of  Spain ;  and, 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  Parliament,  explained  and  defended  the  views  of  the  min- 
istry in  a  manner  which  called  forth  the  wannest  applause  of  Mr,  Brougham  and 
most  of  his  oUier  political  opponents.' ,  Early  in  1825,  Mr.  Canning  took  the  import- 
*  On  tbia  Mbgeot,  ses  Mr.  Broa^iam'B  speeob,  page  904. 
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ant  step  of  reeognizing  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  prorinces  in  Soath  Ameria. 
a  meaBore  which  made  him  deservedly  popular  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Ii 
December,  1826,  actuated  by  the  s&me  liberal  sentiments,  he  made  his  celebra^ 
speech  on  giving  aid  to  Portugal,  when  threatened  with  invafiion  from  Spain.  It 
be  found  below,  and  has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  master-pi£ee  of  his  eloquence, 
not  only  Sot  the  felioity  of  its  arrangement  and  the  admirable  grace  and  spirit  witk 
which  his  pconts  are  pressed,  but  fbr  the  laige  and  statesmanlike  viewB  he  take*  cf 
European  polities,  and  his  propheUo  fbrasight  of  the  great  contest  principles  vhkc 
waE  even  then  coming  on/ 

As  to  all  questions  of  foreign  policy — ^the  most  important  by  far  of  any  at  that  pe- 
riod— Mr.  Canning  was  virtually  minister  from  Febmary,  1823,  'n^ien  he  was  Uf- 
pointed  Seerrtary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  had  so  entirely  the  confidence  of  Lord  Lir^ 
erpool,  that  his  intellect  was  the  preeiding  one  in  the  cabinet ;  and  as  Lord  LiTe^ 
pool's  health  began  to  decline,  the  burden  of  the  government  rested  upon  him  more 
and  more.  In  1827,  his  Lordship  died  of  a  paralytic  shock  ;  and  on  April  ]2ih  cf 
that  year,  Mr.  Canning  was  made  Prime  Minister  in  fiirm.  The  Duke  of  'Weltiag- 
ton,  Mr.  Peel,  and  nearly  all  his  Tory  colleagues,  threw  up  their  places  at  once,  cot 
of  hostility  to  Catholic  emancipation,  which  they  saw  must  prevail  if  he  remained  in 
power — the  very  men  who,  two  yean  afler,  under  the  strong  compulsion  of  patiie 
sentiment,  carried  that  same  emancipation  through  both  houses  of  Parliament '.  But 
they  saerifioed  Mr.  Canning  before  they  could  be  made  to  do  it.  A  keen  and  owe- 
lenting  opposition  now  sprung  np ;  and  some  -who,  only  a  few  months  before,  had 
made  him  *'  the  god  of  their  idolatry,"  were  foremost  in  denouncing  him  as  "  the  nvsA 
profligate  minister  that  was  ever  in  power."  Unfortunately,  at  this  crisis,  bis  heal'l 
&iled  him.    He  had  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  at  the  commenoemect 

the  year,  by  an  illnns  contracted  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  wi± 
his  peculiar  sensitiTeness,  heightened  by  disease,  he  could  not  endure  the  bitter  per 
sonal  altercations  to  which  he  was  continually  exposed.  He  was  singularly  situated- 
Standing  between  the  two  great  parties  of  the  country,  he  agreed  with  the  Whis! 
on  the  subjects  of  Catholic  emancipation,  foreign  policy,  and  commercial  regnlatioo, 
while  he  diHered  from  them  as  to  parliamentary  reform,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Ten 
Act.  Still,  they  gave  him  a  generous  support ;  and  he  could  rely  on  the  wit  of  Tiemey 
and  the  scathing  eloquence  of  Brougham  to  defend  him  against  the  attacks  ti[  tho^ 
who  were  so  lately  his  servile  dependents  or  his  admiring  friends.  He  had  reached 
the  summit  of  his  ambition — ^but  it  was  only  to  die !  His  ardent  mind  bore  him  up 
for  a  brief  season,  but  was  continually  exhausting  the  springs  of  life  within.  Hh 
last  act  was  one  of  his  worthiest— that  of  signing  the  treaty  ofLondon  for  the  delir^ 
erance  of  Greece.  He  transacted  public  business  until  a  few  days  before  his  deadi, 
and  died  on  the  8th  of  August,  1827,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age." 

As  a  fitting  close  of  this  memoir,  the  reader  will  be  intmi^ted  in  the  following  bean- 
tiful  sketch  of  Mr.  Canning's  character  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  sli^tly  abridged 
and  modified  in  the  arrangement  of  its  parts. 

"  Mr.  Canning  seems  to  have  been  the  best  model  among  our  orators  of  the  adorn- 
ed style.  The  splendid  and  sublime  descriptions  of  Mr.  Burke — his  comprehensve 
and  profound  views  of  general  principles — though  they  must  ever  delight  and  instruct 
the  reader,  must  he  owned  to  have  been  digresnons  which  diverted  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  from  the  ol^eot  on  which  the  speaker  ought  to  have  kept  it  steadily  fixed. 

*  See  tiie  remsAabte  psMSge  on  this  Bnbject,  page  88S. 

B  "GuuiBg,"  Bays  a  late  writer,  "  would  have  attsjaed  to  age,  hot  fbr  his  daeplen  la^a^ 
Down  to  the  year  I8S6,  ha  bad  no  organic  disease  whatever.  His  coostitation  was  nnhmdied;  but 
his  brain,  at  night,  wu  active  lor  hours  tfler  be  radred  to  bed.  He  has  hims^  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
W.  Knighton,  given  a  graphic  pictare  of  a  night  of  tarture." 
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Sheridan,  a  man  of  admirable  sense  and  matchleaa  wit,  labored  to  follow  Burke  into 
the  foreign  regions  of  feeling  and  grandeur.  The  specimens  preserved  of  his  most 
celebrated  speeches  show  too  much  of  the  exaggeration  and  excess  *to  which  those 
are  peculiarly  liable  who  seek  by  art  and  efibrt  what  nature  has  denied.  By  the 
constant  part  which  Hr.  Canning  took  in  debate,  he  ms  called  apon  to  show  a 
knowledge  which  Sheridan  did  not  possess,  and  »  readiness  which  that  accomplished 
man  had  no  such  means  of  strengthening  and  displaying.  In  some  qualities  of  style 
Mr.  Canning  snrpaseed  Hr.  Pitt.  His  diction  was  more  various — sometimes  more 
simple— more  idimnatical,  even  in  its  more  elevated  parts.  It  sparkled  with  im- 
agery, and  was  brightened  by  iUustration ;  in  both  of  which  Mr.  Pitt,  for  so  great  an 
orator,  was  defective. 

"  Had  he  been  a  dry  and  meager  speaker,  Mr.  Canning  would  have  been  universally 
allowed  to  have  "been  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  argument ;  but  his  hearers  were 
BO  dazzled  by  the  qilendor  of  his  diction  that  they  did  not  perceive  the  acuteness  and 
the  occasional  excessive  refinement  of  his  reasoning ;  a  consequeiue  which,  as  it 
shows  the  inj  urioua  influence  of  a  seduc^ve  fault,  can  with  the  less  justness  be  over- 
looked in  the  estimate  of  his  understanding.  Ornament,  it  must  be  owned,  when  it 
only  pleases  or  amuses,  without  disposing 'the  audience  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the 
speaker,  is  an  offense  against  the  first  law  of  public  speaking ;  it  obstmets  instead  of 
promoting  its  only  reasonable  purpose.  But  eloquence  is  a  widely-extended  att,  com- 
prehending many  sorts  of  excellence,  in  some  of  which  ornamented  diction  is  more 
liberally  employed  than  in  others,  and  in  none  of  which  the  highest  rank  can  he  at- 
tained without  an  extraordinary  combination  .of  mental  powers. 

"  Ko  English  speaker  used  the  keen  and  brilliant  weapon  <f  wit  so  long,  so  often, 
m  so  effectively,  as  Mr.  Canning.  He  gained  more  tnumphs,  and  incarred  more  m- 
mity  by  it  than  by  any  other.  Those  whose  importance  depends  much  on  birth  and 
fortune  are  impatient  of  seeing  their  own  artificial  dignity,  or  that  of  their  order, 
broken  down  by  derision ;  and  perhaps  few  men  heartily  forgive  a  successful  jest 
against  themselves,  but  those  who  are  conscious  of  being  unhurt  by  it.  Mr.  Can- 
ning  often  used  this  talent  imprudently.  Li  sudden  flashes  of  wit, 'and  in  the  play- 
fai  description  of  men  or  things,  he  was  often  distinguished  by  that  natural  felicity 
which  is  the  charm  of  pleasantry,  to  which  the  air  of  art  and  labor  is  more  iatal  than 
to  any  other  talent.  The  exuberance  of  fancy  and  wit  lessened  the  gravity  of  his 
general  manner,  and  perhaps  also  indisposed  the  audience  to  feel  his  earnestness  where 
it  clearly  showed  itself.    In  that  important  quality  he  was  inferior  to  Mr.  Pitt, 

" '  Deep  on  whoep  front  engraven, 
Delibenrtion  aat,  and  poblic  care  ' 

and  no  less  infericnr  to  Mr.  Fox,  "whose  fervid  eloquence  flowed  from  the  love  of  hii 
country,  the  scorn  of  baseness,  and  the  hatred  of  cruelty,  which  were  the  ruling  pas- 
dons  of  his  nature. 

"  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  range  of  Mr.  Cannmg's  powers  as  an 
raator  was  wider  than  that  in  which  he  usually  ex»ted  them.  When  mere  state- 
ment only  was  allowable,  no  man  of  his  age  was  more  simple.  When  infirm  health 
compelled  him  to  be  brief,  no  speaker  could  compress  his  matter  with  so  little  sacri* 
fice  of  clearness,  ease,  and  elegance.  As  his  oratorical  faults  were  those  of  youthful 
genius,  the  progress  of  age  seemed  to  purify  his  eloquenoe,  and  evny  year  appeared 
to  remove  some  speck  whieh  hid,  or  at  least  dimmed,  a  beauty.  He  daily  rose  to 
larger  views,  and  made,  perhaps,,  as  near  approaches  to  philosophical  principles  as 
the  great  difference  between  the  objects  of  the  philosopher  and  those  of  the  orator 
vill  commonly  allow. 

I  Mr.  Canning  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  outward  adviuitages  of  an  orator, 

<  ParadiM  Lost,  book  ii. 
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Hii  exprotrive  eouateuneo  wied  with  tho  ehflngot  cf  hii  eloquence ;  his  vuce,  fiex- 
iUe  and  artionlate,  had  aa  much  oompan  ai  hit  mod*  of  speaking  raqoired.  In  the 
calm  part  of  bis  speeches,  his  attitude  and  gesture  might  hare  bem  aelected  faj  a 
painter  to  represent  grace  rising  toward  dignity. 

**  In  social  intercourse  Mr.  Canning  was  delightful.  Hap^ljr  for  the  tru«  chaum  of 
hit  conversation,  he  was  too  busy  not  to  treat  society  u  nam  fittad  for  relaxation 
than  for  display.  It  is  but  little  to  say  that  he  was  neither  dii^tatioua,  declamatorr, 
nor  sentontious — neither  a  dictator  nor  a  jestor.  His  manner  was  simple  and  unob- 
trusive ;  his  language  always  quito  familiar.  If  a  higher  thought  stole  from  hii 
mind,  it  came  in  its  conversational  undress.  From  this  plain  ground  his  pleaa&ntry 
•prang  with  the  happiest  efiect ;  and  it  was  nearly  exempt  frtun  that  alloy  of  taunt 
and  banter  which  h»  sometimes  mixed  with  more  preoioua  matnials  in  public  coo* 
test.  He  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  eminent  persons  who  pleased  most  in 
their  friendly  circle.  He  had  the  agreeable  quality  of  being  more  easily  pleased  in 
society  than  mig^t  have  been  expected  from  the  keenness  of  his  discernment  and  the 
sensibility  of  his  temper :  still,  he  was  liable  to  be  discomposed*  or  even  silenced,  hy 
the  presence  of  any  we  whom  he  did  not  like.  His  manner  in  eompaay  bctmed 
the  poUtical  vexations  or  anxieties  which  preyed  on  his  mind  :  ner  oould  he  conoesl 
that  senutivenesB  to  publia  attacks  which  their  frequent  rooorrenee  waaia  oat  in  most 
English  politiciau.  These  last  foibles  may  be  thought  interesting  as  the  remains  tS 
natural  charaotor,  not  destroyed  by  refined  soeie^  and  political  afiairt. 

"  In  some  of  the  amusements  or  tasks  of  his  boyhood  there  are  passages  vriiich,  wi^ 
out  much  help  from  fancy,  might  appear  to  cimtain  allnsions  to  his  greatest  meaauies 
of  policy,  as  well  as  to  the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  to  the  melancholy  splendor  which 
surrounded  his  deiUh.  In  the  concluding  line  of  the  first  Bnglish  verses  written  by 
him  at  Bton,  he  expressed  a  wish,  which  has  been  singularly  realised,  that  he  mi^ 

" '  Live  is  a  blaze,  aoid  io  a  blaze  expire.* 

It  is  a  striking  ooinddence,  that  the  statesman,  whose  dying  measure  was  to  xnatnie 
an  alliance  for  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  should,  when  a  boy,  have  written  Bnglish 
verses  on  the  slavery  of  that  country ;  and  that  in  his  prize  poem  at  Oxfoxd,  <hl  the 
Pilgrimage  to  Uecea— «  comporition  as  much  apfdanded  as  a  modem  Latin  poem  esa 
aspire  to  be-— he  should  have  so  bitterly  depbred  Uie  lot  of  othn  renowned  oomb 
tries  now  groaning  under  the  same  barbarous  yolra, 

" '  Nunc  ntampa  imperio  et  sbto  mbdila  ^ircs.'' 

"  To  conclude :  He  was  a  man  of  fine  and  brilliuit  genins,  of  warm  afiectiatts  -of  a 
high  and  generous  spirit — a  statesman  who,  at  home,  converted  most  of  his  oppo 
nenta  into  warm  snpportors ;  who,  abroad,  was  tiie  sole  hope  and  trust  of  all  who 
sought  an  orderly  and  legal  liberty,  and  who  was  cut  ofi'in  the  midst  of  vigorous  and 
iqplendid  measures,  which,  if  executed  fay  himself  or  with  his  ovm  spirit,  promised  to 
plaoe  his  name  in  the  first  class  of  mien,  among  tiie  finuden  of  Isstii^  peace  and 
the  guardians  of  human  imjmnremeiit." 

r  Now  to  the  Mtrap  and  prnnd  Turk  nljected. 
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SPEECH 

or  HB.  GAKMOia  OM  THE  FALL  OF  BONAFA&TE,  DEUVERED  AT  UVEBPOOL,'  JAMUART  10^  1B14. 

INTRODUCTION. 

llR.  Cahsimo  wu  elected  member  Cor  Liverpool,  in  <^>iMMitioii  to  Mr.  Broagfaua,  in  tbe  aDtasm  of  1813, 
•nd  mt  tiie  end  of  fonrteen  monthe  he  viiited  hie  conetitaenta  to  congntnikte  them  on  the  ncceu  of  tbe 
AlUee  on  Ibe  Continent,  which  hud  filled  aU  Bngleud  tnA  exoltatkm  utd  triumph. 

After  the  retreat  of  Boonperte  from  Mokow,  in  the  winter  of  1618-13,  neeriy  ell  Buope  combiaed  for 
bu  OTerthrow ;  ud  tfioagh  he  ttXU  tteintMned  tlie  oontee^  hie  hO  wu  rendered  cortani  hj  Ab  edvaBee 
of  an  overpowering  fcrce  fiom  every  quarter  to  Invade  the  Trench  tairiloty. 

The  ■peech  of  Mr.  Oenning  on  thia  ocoajion,  fin-  lelectneai  of  dMH^Ii^  tot  boanty  of  langnage,  tor  ardor 
•nd  antbiuiann,  waa  perfaapi  mperior  to  may  of  bia  prodnetioai. 

SPEECH,  &o. 


GnTuus,  as  yoor  gaest,  I  thank  70a  from 
_.    my  iiaait  for  the  honorable  and  affec-  , 
•dcmaat  of  tiooate  receptfOQ  which  70a  iiave  given 
me.    A»  the  representative  ol'  Liver-  • 
pool,  I  am  most  bappy  in  meeting  ipy  oongtitu-  | 
enta  again,  after  a  year's  experience  of  each  oth- , 
ar,  and  a  year's  separa^nj  a  year,  the  most 
evaBtfiil  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  and  com- 
prising withio  itself  mob  a  aeries  of  slnpeBdona 
obangea  as  might  have  filled  the  history  of  an 

Gentlemen,  yon  have  been  so  good  as  to  coaple 
tUffid  for  tke  wiUi  my  name  the  expression  of  your 
ijiSr^  acknowledgments  Sot  the  attention 
Siiii^u-       which  I  have  paid  to  the  interests  of  1 
year  town.    You,  gentlemen,  I  have  no  doubt,  , 
recollect  the  terms  upon  which  I  entered  into 
yoar  service ;  and  you  are  aware,  therefore,  that 
I  claim  no  particidar  acknowledgment  at  your 
hands  for  attention  to  the  interests  of  Liverpool, 
implicated  as  they  are  with  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  ootmlry.    I  trust,  at  the  saiae  time, 
that  I  have  not  been  wanting  to  all  or  to  any  of 
yoD  in  matters  of  local  or  individual  conoem. 
But  I  should  not  do  Urly     yoa,  if  I  were  not 
to  take  this  opportonity  of  myiag  that  a  aorvioa 
(vtioh  certainly  I  will  not  pretend  to  desoribe 
as  without  some  burden  m  itself)  has  been  made 
light  10  me,  beyond  all  axample,  by  that  inatito- 
tioB  which  yoor  maniflcence  and  provident  oare 
bare  estaUiriied :  I  mean  the  office  in  London, . 
tbroagh  which  your  oorrespondenoe  with  yoor 
numbers  is  now  carried  on.    I  had  no  pre  ten- 1 
■ion,  gentlemen,  to  this  singnlar  mark  of  your  ^ 
consideration ;  but  neither  will  it,  I  hope,  be 
thoaght  presumptuous  in  me  to  confess,  that  I  , 
might  not  have  been  able  to  discharge  the  serv-  ' 
ice  which  I  owe  you,  ia  a  way  which  would 
have  satisfied  my  own  feelings  as  well  as  yours 
— Uiat  I  might,  in  spite  of  all  my  endeavors,  have 
beeo  guilty  of  oooasionat  omissions,  if  I  bad  not ', 
been  provided  with  some  each  medium  of  com- 
iiiuDioati<Ri  with  my  oonstitneiUs.    Of  an  absent 
tnd  meritoriow  bidividQal,  it  11  as  pleasing  as  it  j 


is  just  to  speak  well ;  and  I  do  no  moi^  than 
justice  to  the  gentleman  [Mr.  John  Backhouse] 
wliom  you  have  appointed  to  conduct  the  office 
in  question  (with  whom  I  had  no  previous  ac- 
quaintance), in  bearing  public  testimony  to  bis 
merit,  and  in  assuring  you  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  one  who  would  .snrpaaa  him  ia 
zeal,  intelligence,  and  industry. 

Having  dispatched  what  it  was  neoeaaary  for 
me  to  say  on  these  points,  I  know,  gen-  nm^^ 
tlemen,  that  it  is  yoor  wish,  and  I  feel  BniSUn. 
it  to  be  my  datjy  thtiX  1  abonld  now  proceed  to 
WMnmonicote  to  you  my  sentiments  on  the  state 
of  poblio  aOaira,  with  the  same  frankness  which 
has  bitherto  distinguished  &U  our  intercourse  with 
each  other.  That  duty  is  one  which  it  does  not 
now  require  any  efibrt  of  courage  to  perform. 
To  exhort  to  saorifloes,  to  stimulate  to  exertion, 
to  shame  despondency,  to  divert  from  aniimely 
ooocession,  is  a  duty  a  sterner  sort,  which  yoa 
Ibucd  me  not  backward  to  discharge,  at  a  period 
when,  from  the  shortness  of  our  acquaintance,  I 
was  uncertain  whether  my  freedom  might  not 
ofiend.yoo.   My  task  aS  to-day  is  one  at  which 

00  man  can  take  ofleose.  It  is  to  mingle  my 
txwgnttnlatimBwith  year  rejoioingsonthe  events 
which  have  passed  and  ere  passuig  in  the  vrorld. 

li^  in  oodtem plating  events  so  widely  (I  had  al- 
most aaid  no  tramendoosly)  important, 
it  be  pardonable  to  turn  one's  view  for  »>  uuiuJm 
a  moment  to  feoal  and  partialconsider-  *" 
attoos,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe,  that,  while 
to  Great  Britain,  while  to  all  Europe,  while  to 
the  world  and  to  posterity,  the  events  which  have 
recently  taken  place  are  matter  of  unbounded  and 
nniverul  joy,  there  is  no  colleotioa  of  individuals 
who  are  better  entitled  than  the  company  now 
assembled  in  this  room  (in  great  part,  I  presume, 
identically  the  same,  and  altogether  representing 
the  same  interests  and  feelings  as  that  of  whieh 

1  look  leave,  in  this  room,  abmit  fourteen  months 
ago)  to  exult  in  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
to  derive  from  it,  in  addition  to  their  shore  <^  the 
general  joy,  a  distinot  and  apaeial  aatHfaotiM. 
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We  ouk  not  forget,  gentlemen,  the  aimster 
Ataninfpn-  ■"^  tiwtal  {vedictiou  under 

vT'Tlkri  ^  whioh  W9  met  ud  parted  in  October, 
1812.  The  penalty  denoonoed  apon 
3roa  Ibr  yonr  election  of  me  wu  embnmssment 
to  the  rich  and  lunine  to  the  poor.  Iwaawaroed 
that,  when  I  should  return  to  renew  my  aoqaaint* 
uee  with  my  oonstituenu,  I  should  find  the  grass 
growing  in  yoar  streets.  In  spite  of  that  denun- 
ciation, you  did  me  the  honor  to  elect  me ;  in  spite 
of  that  warning,  I  Tenture  to  meet  yon  here  again. 
It  must  be  fairly  confessed  that  this  is  not  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  to  estimate  correctly  the  amonnt 
of  saperfiuous  and  unprofitable  vegetation  with 
which  yobr  streets  may  be  teeming  ;  but,  with- 
out presuming  to  limit  the  power  of  prodocUve 
natare,  it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
fields  have  not  been  starved  to  obthiB  your  quays 
with  Terdore ;  that  it  i>  not  by  econmnising  in 
Ae  soantinqas  of  the  harvest  that  nalora  has  re- 
•erved  her  vigor  for  the  pastures  of  your  Ex- 
ehange. 

Bnt,  goDtlemen,  I  am  sore  yoa  feel,  with  me, 
ThitUBRD*.  are  topics  which  1  treat 

i"K  oot^^  with  levity  only  beoause  they  are  not, 
'  nor  were,  at  the  time  when  they  were 
seriously  urged,  susceptible  of  a  serious  argu- 
ment ;  they  did  not  furnish  grounds  on  which 
any  man  would  rest  his  appeal  to  your  lavor,  or 
on  which  your  choice  of  any  man  could  he  justi- 
fied. If  I  have  condescended  to  revert  to  them 
at  all,  it  is  because  I  would  leave  none  of  those 
recollections  untouched  which  the  comparison  of 
our  last  meeting  with  the  present,  I  know,  sug- 
gests to  yoar  mtoda  as  trail  aa  to  my  own ;  and 
because  I  would,  so  br  as  in  me  lies,  endeavor 
to  banish  from  all  future  use,  by  exposing  their 
abanrdity,  topics  which  are  calcniided  only  to 
mislead  and  to  inflame.  That  die  seasons  would 
have  run  their  appointed  coarse,  that  tbe  son 
would  have  shone  with  as  genial  a  warmth,  and 
the  showers  would  have  fallen  with  as  fertilizing 
a  moisture,  if  you  h^  not  chosen  me  for  your 
representative,  is  an  admisnon  which  I  make 
without  much  apprehension  of  the  consequenoe. 
Nor  do  I  wish  you  to  believe  that  your  choice 
of  any  other  than  me  would  have  delayed  the  re- 
turn of  your  prosperity,  or  prevented  the  revival 
of  yonr  commerce. 

I  make  these  admissions  without  fear,  so  far 
hataikMMH  "  eonoems  the  ohoicfl  between  indi- 
urwtpnd-  vidnals.  Bat  I  do  not  admit  that  it 
^  was  eqoidly  indifferent  upon  what 

|ninoi[des  that  oboioe  should  be  determined.  I 
do  not  admit,  that  if  the  principles  whioh  it  was 
^n  recommended  to  yon  Co  countenance  bad  on- 
fortunately  prevailed  in  Fariiamoit,  and,  through 
the  aothmity  of  Parliament,  bed  been  introduoed 
into  the  counsels  of  the  country,  they  would  not 
have  interfered  with  &tal  operatitm,  not  indeed 
to  arrest  tbe  bounty  of  Providence,  to  tnm  back 
the  course  of  the  seasons,  and  to  blast  the  fertility 
of  the  earth,  but  to  stop  ^t  current  of  political 
events  which,  "  taken  at  the  flood,"  has  placed 
England  at  the  head  of  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  if  I  had  met  yoa  here  again  on  this 


day  inastalaoTpuUio  affiun  aa  doubtful  as  tha: 

in  which  we  toc^  leave  of  ea^  oth-  ^^^^  

er ;  if  oonlederated  natiom  had  been  th»a 
still  arrayed  agaimt  tluscooBUry,  and  ttii^t^JS 
ti»  balance  of  Europe  still  trembling 
in  tbe  scale,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  now,  as 
I  did  not  hesitate  then,  to  decUre  my  decided  and 
unalterable  opinion,  that  perseverance,  under 
whatever  difficulties,  under  whatever  printioos, 
afforded  the  only  chance  of  prosperity  to  yoa.  be- 
cause the  only  chance  of  safety  to  yoor  country: 
and  the  only  chance  of  safety  to  the  coontrr,  be- 
cause the  only  chanoe  of  deliverance  to  Europe. 
Gentlemen,  1  should  be  ashamed  to  address  yoa 
now  in  the  tone  of  triumph,  if  I  bad  not  addi«s»- 
ed  you  then  in  that  of  exhortati<».  I  sbofild  be 
astuuned  to  appear  before  yoa  dioatiag  in  the 
train  of  socoess,  if  I  had  not  looked  yoa  in  ihe 
lace  and  encouraged  you  to  patience  nader  diA* 
cnlties.  It  n  bemuse  my  aoquainlaiKM  with  job 
eommepeed  in  times  irf"  peril  and  embuTaasinenL 
and  because  I  then  neither  fiattered  nor  decein^ 
yon,  that  I  now  not  only  offer  to  yoa  my  oosignt- 
ulations,  but  put  in  my  claim  to  yoors,  on  the 
extinction  that  peril,  on  tbe  terminatioa  of  that 
embarrassment,  and  on  the  glorious  isaoe  to  which 
exertion  and  endurance  have  brought  that  gresl 
struggle  in  which  our  honor  and  our  bappinesi 
were  involved. 

Gentlemen,  during  the  course  of  a  p(diti»l 
life,  nearly  coeval  with  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  I  have  never  given  one  vote,  I  hate 
never  uttered  one  sentiment,  which  bad  not  for 
its  object  the  consummation  now  faappily  withis 
our  view. 

I  am  not  ashamed,  and  it  is  not  onpleasii^  <* 
unprofitable,  to  look  back  npon  the 
dangers  which  wo  have  peased,  and  "^•'■'•^ 
to  compare  them  with  the  soene  wliich.  now  lia 
before  as.  We  behold  a  conotry  inferior  ii 
population  to  most  of  her  continental  nei^tbors^ 
but  multiplying  her  facultiea  and  resources  hy 
her  own  activity  and  enterprise,  by  tbe  vigw-  cf 
her  CmistitmitHi,  and  by  tbe  good  aense  of  ha 
people ;  we  behold  her,  after  stamUng  up  against 
a  formidable  foe  throughout  a  cmtest,  in  tbe 
course  of  which  every  one  <^  her  allies,  and  at 
times  all  of  them  together,  have  feinted  and 
foiled — nay,  have  been  driven  to  combine  with 
the  enemy  l^^nst  her — we  behold  her,  at  this 
moment,  rallying  the  nations  of  Eurc^  to  one 
point,  and  leading  them  to  demrive  victory- 

If  such  a  picture  were  merely  the  bright  vis- 
ion of  speoulative  philosophy,  if  it  wen  pi  i  wnt 
ed  to  tis  in  the  page  of  the  history  of  aneient 
times,  it  wooM  stir  and  warn  the  heart  Bm, 
gentlemen,  this  country  is  our  ownj  and  iriM 
must  be  tbe  feelings  which  arise,  on  such  a  re> 
view,  in  the  bosom  of  every  son  of  that  country? 
What  must  be  tbe  feelings  of  a  community  such 
as  I  am  now  addressing,  which  oonetitmes  no 
insignificant  part  of  the  stmigth  <^  the  nation 
so  described ;  whioh  has  suffered  largely  in  her 
privations,  and  may  hope  to  participate  pn^por- 
tionably  in  her  reward  7  What  (I  may  be  per- 
mitted  *o  add)  mast  be  the  feelinga  of  one  who 
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is  ohosea  to  rqmsmt  that  owDiniiiiity,  and  who 
finds  himself  in  that  hononUe  Btation  at  the  mo- 
ment at  triumph,  only  becaasa  he  discoontenaD* 
ced  despur  in  the  moment  of  despondeDoy  f 

From  tho  contempUtion  of  a  spec  tack  so 
mighty  and  magoifioent  as  this,  I 
to^^uj^^^  shoold  disdain  to  turn  aside  to  the 
pnocipio.        controveraies  of  party.    Of  princi- 
ples, bowever,  it  is  impoasible  not  to  say  some- 
thing ^  becanae  our  triumph  would  be  inc(»n- 
plete,  and  its  blessings  might  be  transieat,  if  we 
could  be  led  astray  by  any  sophistry;  if  we 
could  consent,  in  a  sort  of  oompromise  of  com- 
mon joy,  to  foi^et  or  to  misstate  the  eaoses  from 
which  t\M.  triumph  has  sprung.    AU  of  one 
mind,  I  trust  and  believe  we  are,  in  ezotting  at 
the  sQoocss  of  onr  country ;  all  at  one  mind,  I 
trust,  we  now  are  ihrongboot  this  land,  in  determ- 
ioing  to  peiseTare,  if  need  be,  in  strenaoas  ezar- 
tioo  to  pvosecnte,  and  I  hope,jo  perfect  the  great 
work  so  hapidly  in  pFograis. ,  Bat  «e  know  Omt 
there  are  some  of  those  who  share  moat  heartily 
in  the  public  exultation,  who  yet  ascribe  efleots, 
which  happily  can  not  be  dii^uted,  to  oaoses 
which  may  justly  be  denied.    No  tenderness  tot 
disappointed  prophecies,  gentlemen,  onght  to  in- 
duce OS  thus  to  disconnect  effect  and  cause.  It 
would  lead  to  errors  which  might  be  dangerous, 
if  unwarily  adopted  and  generally  received. 

We  have  heard,  for  instanoe,  that  the  war  has 
TbM*  not  ''^^^  ^ea  SQCcessful,  because  the  priaci- 
chujp^  pies  on  which  the  war  was  undertaken 
SSmBw  have  been  renoonced ;  that  we  are  at 
length  blessed  with  victory,  because  we 
have  thrown  away  the  banner  under  iriiioh.  we 
entered  into  the  contest;  that  the  eonteat  was 
cammeDced  with  one  set  of  prineiflei}  but  that 
the  issoe  has  been  happily  brought  about  by  the 
adoption  of  another.  Gentlemen,  I  know  of  no 
sneb  change.  If  we  have  succeeded,  it  has  not 
been  by  the  rennnoiation,  but  by  the  prosecution 
ot  onr  principles ;  if  we  have  soooeeded,^  it  has 
not  been  by  adapting  new  maxims  of  policy,  but 
by  upholding,  under  all  varieties  of  difficulty  and 
discoaragemeot,  old,  established,  inviolable  prin- 
ciples of  conduct. 

We  are  told  that  this  war  has  of  late  become 
AittbtiMa-  a  war  of  the  people^  and  that  by  the 
t^uTn^b  operation  of  that  change  alone  the 
u«nian.  power  of  imperial  France  has  been 
baffled  and  overcome.  Nations,  it  is  said,  have 
at  length  made  oomrncn  oanse  with  their  sov- 
ereigns, in  a  contest  whioh  heretofore  had  been 
a  contest  tiS  sovereigns  only.  Gentlemen,  the 
ftot  o[  the  change  might  be  admitted,  without, 
therefore,  admitting  the  argament.  It  doea  not 
follow  Oat  the  people  were  not  at  all  times 
equally  interested  in  the  war  (as  those  who  think 
as  I  do  have  always  contended  that  they  were), 
because  it  may  be,  and  must  be  admitted  that 
the  people,  in  many  countries,  were  for  a  time 
deluded.  They  who  argue  against  us  say  that 
jarring  interests  bave  been  reconciled.  We  say 
that  j^osa  delusions  have  been  removed.  Both  ad- 
mit tbe  fact  that  sovereigns  and  tbeir  people  art 
identifled.    Sot  it  is  fiir  Uiem,  who  contend  that 


this  has  been  effected  by  change  of  principles, 
to  specify  the  change.  What  change  of  prinoi- 
plea  or  of  government  has  taken  place  among  the 
nations  of  Europe?  We  are  the  best  judges 
of  ourselves — whu  change  has  taken  place  hm  ? 
Is  the  Constitutum  other  than  it  was  when  we 
were  told  (as  we  often  were  told  in  the  bad 
times)  that  it  was  a  doubt  whether  it  were  worth 
defending  7  Is  the  Constitution  other  tiaa  it  was 
when  we  were  warned  that  peace  on  any  terms 
must  be  made,  as  the  only  hope  of  saving  it  from 
popular  indignation  and  popular  reform  ? 

There  is  yet  another  question  to  be  asked. 
By  what  power,  in  what  part  of  the  Tii*M«en 
world,  has.  that  &nal  blow  bpen  struck  X^"' 
whiiA  has  smitten  the  tyrant  to  the  •i»*i<uv- 
groendf  I  suppose,  by  some  enlightened  re- 
public ;  by  some  recently-regenerated  govern- 
ment  cf  pure  philanthropy  and  uncorrupted  vir- 
tue ;  I  aappoab,  by  some  nation  which,  in  the 
ezbesB  ot  ^popaHai  freedom,  omuiden  even  a  rep- 
resentative  system  as  defective,  unless  each  in- 
dividnal  inluferes  directly  in  the  national  con- 
cerns ;  some  nation  of  enligfateaed  patriots,  ev- 
ery  man  of  whom  is  a  politician  in  the  oofiee- 
house,  as  well  as  in  the  Senate :  I  suppose  it  is 
from  some  snob  govenunent  as  this  that  the 
oonqnerer  of  autocrats,  tbe  sworn  destroyer  of 
monarohioal  England,  has  met  his  doom.  I  look 
throi^h  the  European  world,  gentlemen,  in  vain : 
I  find  there  no  such  august  community.  But  in 
another  hemisphere  I  do  find  such  a  one,  which, 
no  donbt,  most  be  the  political  David  by  whom 
the  Gdiath  at  Europe  has  been  brooght  down. 
What  is  the  name  nf  that  glorions  rapablia,  to 
which  the-  gratitude  of  Eun^  is  eternally  due 
— which,  bim  its  innata  hatred  to  granny,  has 
so  petMveriogly  exerted  itself  to  hbente  tbe 
world,  and  at  last  has  successfully  olcsed  the 
contest?  Alas,  gentlemen,  such  a  republic  I  do 
indeed  find ;  and  I  find  it  enlisted,  aiid  (God  be 
thanked  I)  enlisted  alone,  under  the  banner  of 
the  despot.'  But  where  was  the  blow  struck  7 
Where  ?  Alas  for  theory  I  In  the  wilds  of  des- 
potic Russia.  It  was  followed  up  on  the  plains 
of  Leipsio — hj  Rossian,  Pnisasn,  and  Austrian 
arms. 

But  let  me  not  bo  mistaken.  Do  I,  therefore, 
mean  to  contend — do  I,  therefore,  give  riuiotkm 
to  our  antagonists  in  the  argument  the  ^u^£l 
advantage  ot  ascribing  to  us  the  base  '"''v 
tenet  that  an  absolate  mooatchy  is  better  than 
afree  govemmeot?  GodlbrtHdl  What  I  mean 
is  this,  that,  in  appreciating  the  comparative  ex- 
cellence of  political  institutions,  in  estimating 
the  fbrae  of  national  spirit,  and  the  impulsea  df 
national  feeling,  it  ia  idle--4t  is  mere  pedantry, 
to  overlook  the  a&ctioos  of  nature.  The  order 
of  nature  poaM  not  subsist  among  mankind,  if 
there  were  not  an  nutmctivt  patriotism ;  I  do 
not  say  naoonneoted  with,  but  prior  and  parm- 


'  Hiis  slant  at  America  was,  of  ooorse,  to  be  ex- 
pected in  time  of  war,  and  bad  quite  as  little  bitter- 
nen  io  it  as  we  shoald  natorally  look  for  in  a  man 
of  Mr.  Cannings  temperament  at  a  moment  of  so 
moob  exultation. 
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motuLt  to,  th«  dwira  oTpolitioal  anwlumtbD.  It 
may  be  rery  wrong  that  it  tbouM  be  so.  I  ean 
not  help  iu  Our  boaiiMM  is  with  &ot.  And 
lorely  it  U  not  to  be  regretted  that  tjnnti  and 
■hoold  biTC  lewned,  from  die  lesBoaa 
oT  experiMH»,  that  the  flnt  oonaider^on  sag* 
geated  to  the  inlmbitart  of  my  aonntiy  by  a 
ioKiga  invaskw,  u,  not  wbethw  the  politieal  ooo- 
stttntioo  of  the  state  be  raoltlessly  perrect  or  not, 
bat  whether  the  altar  at  which  be  has  wonhip- 
ed — whethur  the  home  in  which  he  has  dwelt 
from  his  infiiBcy — whether  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren— whether  the  tombs  of  bis  for«rathers — 
whether  the  place  d  the  Sovereign  under  whom 
he  was  hom,  and  to  whom  he,  therefore,  owes 
(or,  if  it  most  be  so  stated,  &ncies  that  be,  there- 
fcve,  owes)  allegiance,  shall  be  abandoned  to  vio- 
lence and  profanation. 

That,  in  the  infancy  of  the  French  Revolation, 
j,,,,,^^  many  nations  in  Eurc^  were,  nnfor- 
{l^'i^T^  tenately,  led  to  believe  and  to  act  upon 
ikm  FMck  a  different  persuasioa,  is  nndonbtedly 
true ;  that  whole  coontries  were  over- 
ran by  rafonning  conquerors,  and  flattered  tfaem- 
■elves  with  being  proselytes  till  they  found  them- 
selves viotims.  Even  in  this  coontry,  as  I  have 
already  said,  there  have  been  times  when  we 
have  been  o^led  upon  to  consider  whether  there 
was  not  something  at  home  which  must  be  mend- 
ed before  we  could  hope  to  repel  a  foreign  in- 
vader with  success. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  world  that  this  question 
should  have  been  tried,  if  I  may  so  say,  to  a  dis- 
advantage; that  it  should  have  been  tried  in 
oonntries  where  no  man  in  his  senses  will  say 
that  the  framo  of  poiiticat  society  is  such  as,  ao- 
oording  to  the  most  moderate  principles  of  reg- 
ulated freedom,  it  onght  to  be;  where,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  without  hazarding  the  imputation 
of  bein^  myself  a  visionary  reformer,  politictd 
iooiety  u  not  auoh  as,  after  the  sneoesses  of  this 
war,  and  Ihan  the  Iwppy  contagion  of  the  exam- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  it  is  'sure  gradnally  to  be- 
come. It  is  fortonote  tat  the  world  that  this 
qnestion  shoold  have  been  tried  on  its  own  mer^ 
its ;  that,  after  twenty  yean  of  controversy,  we 
should  be  authorized,  by  undoubted  results,  to 
revert  to  nature  and  to  truth,  and  to  disentangle 
the  genuine  feelings  of  the  heart  from  the  ob- 
structions which  a  cold,  presumptaons,  general- 
izing philosophy  bad  wound  aroond  them. 

One     the  most  delightful  poets  of  this  oonn- 
Aionoftma*!  try,  in  describing  the  various  propor- 
K'itaSl.n^r  *>ons  of  natural  blessings  and  advant- 
P"™*^     ages  dispensed  by  Providence  to  the 
various  nations  of  Europe,  turns  from  the  luxu- 
riant plains  and  cloudless  skies  of  Italy  to  the 
rugged  mouDtains  of  Svritzerland,  and  inquires 
whether  there,  also,  in  those  barren  and  stormy 
regions,  the  "patriot  passion"  is  Immd  equally 
imprinted  on  the  heart  ?    He  decides  the  ques- 
tion troly  in  the  affirmaUve;  and  he  says,  of  the 
inhabitant  of  those  bleak  wilds, 
Dear  is  tliat  shed  to  which  Us  sonl  conforms, 
Aod  dear  that  bill  which  lifti  him  to  the  stonas; 
Andt  as  a  diild,  when  scaring  sounds  molest; 


Clii^  da—  and  dnear  to  tbe  mattwa'a  bms^ 
Bo  the  load  totsent  and  (be  wMriwind'a  torn- 

Bat  bind  him  to  hia  nativa  : 


What  Gtddsmith  thus  beantifiiUy  ^^led  to 
Uie  pfe^sieal  wietias  of  soU  and  elinmte  has 
been  foand  do  less  tnie  with  respoot  to  political 
institutions.  A  aAer  desire  of  improveaieM.  a 
ratloiial  endeavOTto  redress  error,  and  to  eonect 
tmperfeotioo  in  the  pcditieid  frame  of  hnman  so- 
cie^,  are  not  only  natural,  bnt  laodnUe  in  maa. 
But  it  is  well  that  it  shoold  have  bees  titowa. 
by  irrefragable  proofj  tfaattbesQ  sentiments,  eva 
where  most  stro^Iy  and  most  jnstlf  felt,  soper- 
sede  not  that  devociMi  to  native  sdl  whic^  is  the 
foQodation  of  national  independence.  And  it  is 
right  that  it  should  be  understood  and  remen- 
bered,  that  the  spirit  of  national  independcne* 
alone,  aroused  where  it  had  slumbered,  enlist- 
ened  where  it  had  been  deloded,  and  kiodW 
into  enthusiasm  by  the  insults  and  outrages  d 
an  all-grasping  invader,  has  been  foond  soffi- 
eient,  witboot  internal  changes  and  cocnprooicsM 
of  sovereigns  or  governments  with  their  people 
— ^withoQt  relaxations  of  all^iance  mad  al^uia- 
tioos  of  aathori^,  to  animate,  as  vrillt  one  per- 
vading soul,  the  difiereat  nations  of  the  eoad- 
nent ;  to  combine,  as  into  one  oongaiual  maK 
their  varioQs  feelings,  posrions,  prejodiees;  n 
direct  these  concentred  enerpea  with  one  im- 
pulse against  the  common  tyrant;  and  to  shake 
(and,  may  we  not  hopef  to  overthrow)  the  Ba- 
bel of  his  iniquitoQs  power. 

Gentlemen,  there  is  another  at^umea^  mon 
peculiarly  relating  to  our  own  coun-  p^,,  ,^^^1, 
try,  which  has  at  times  been  inter-  m^^e» 
posed  to  discourage  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  That  this  country  is  sufficient  to  hs 
own  defense,  sufficient  to  its  ovm  happiness,  suf- 
ficient to  its  own  independence;  and  that  xks 
complicated  cc«nbinations  of  contineotal  poiier 
are  alwaya  hazardous  to  our  interests,  as  vet 
aabnrdenscHne  to  our  means,  has  been,  ataeverei 
periods  of  the  war,  a  favorite  dootrine,  not  ooh 
with  those  wIk^  for  other  reasons,  widwd  to  ea- 
bamsa  the  measures  of  the  govenuneat,  but  witk 
men  of  the  most  enlightened  minds,  of  the  dmsi 
benevolent  views,  and  the  most  ardent  xeal  foi 
the  interests  as  well  as  the  honor  of  tbetr  coib- 
try.  May  we  not  flatter  ourselves,  that  upca 
this  point,  also,  experience  has  decided  in  lavor 
of  the  course  of  policy  which  has  been  actually 


Can  any  roan  now  look  back  upon  the  trial 
which  we  have  gone  through,  and'  Th*^ 


maintain  that,  at  any  period  dnring  iSSSS^^^ 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  plan  of  in-  jg™^^ 
salated  policy  coold  h&ve  been  adopt- 
ed,  without  having  in  the  event,  at  this  dav, 
prostrated  England  at  the  foot  of  a  conqoertH'? 
Great,  indeed,  has  been  the  call  upon  our  exer- 
tions ;  great,  indeed,  has  been  the  drain  apon  our 
resources  long  and  wearisome  has  the  straggle 
been;  and  late  is  the  moment  at  which  peace  is 
brooght  within  our  reach.   Bnt  even  though  the 


>  GoMsmitfa's  Tr«Toler. 
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diffioalties  of  tbe  oontett  may  have  bera  en* 
hanoed,  and  its  duration  protnuitad  by  it,  yet  ia 
there  any  man  vho  serioosly  doabtB  wbetber  tbe 
having  auooiated  our  destinies  with  tbe  destinies 
of  other  nationB  be  or  be  not  that' which,  under 
the  blealBg  of  FEondusa,  hm  efeataally  Boeored 
the  safe^orall? 

It  U  at  du  moment  when  iQoh  a  trial  has  otMDe 
rMMcoMM  to  its  ime^  that  it  li  fhir  to  ask  of 
^IS^"^  those  who  have  snfiered  WM^r  tbe 
•arUn  pmM.  pfeasofe  of  protraottd  mertim  (emd 
of  whom  rather  than  of  those  who  are  assembled 
around  me — for  by  whom  have  sooh  priratiou 
been  felt  more  setudbly  P) — it  is  now,  I  say,  the 
time  to  ask  wbeUier,  at  any  former  period  6t  the 
contest,  such  a  peaAe  coald  have  been  made  as 
would  at  (Hice  have  gnarded  the  national  inter- 
ests and  ooiresponded  with  the  national  oharad- 
ter  ?    I  address  myself  now  to  sooh  persons  cmly 
as  think  tbe  obaraoter  of  a  nation  an  easenti^ 
part  of  its  strength,  and  conseqaently  of  its  safe< 
ty.    But  if,  among  persona  trf  that  description, 
there  be  one  who  with  all  his  seal  for  the  glory 
of  his  ooontry,  has  j9i  at  times  been  willing  to 
abandon  tbe  oeotert  -in  mere  weariness  and  de- 
spair, of  soch  a  man  I  would  aA,  iriietber  be  can 
indioate  the  period  at  wfaidi  he  sow  wishes  that 
Booh  aa  abendonmant  had  been  eoasented  to  by 
die  goremment  and  tbe  Fwrliament  of  Great 
Britain  ? 

Is  it  when  the  oominNit  was  at  peaee—^ben, 
Hrtrt^nBoo^  looking  tqioo  the  map  of  Europe,  you 
put*  Bm  saw  one  mighty  and '  connected  sys- 
™^  p"*'-  (gm^  great  luminary,  with  bis  at- 
tendant  satellites  circulating  aronnd  him ;  at  that 
period  oonld  this  country  have  made  peace,  and 
have  remained  at  peace  for  a  twelvemonth  7 
What  is  the  answer?  Why,  that  tbe  experi- 
ment wss  tried.  The  result  was  the  renewal  of 
die  war. 

Was  it  at  a  later  period,  when  tbe  continental 
HMdnrfnEtha  systom  lud  bceQ  established  ?  When 
fil^'^.lLi  two  thirds  of  the  ports  of  Europe  were 
shut  against  yon  ?  When  but  a  sin- 
gle link  was  wonting  to  bind  the  continent  in  a 
circling  ohain  of  iron,  whioh  should  nohide  yon 
bom  intereotnrse  with  other  ntfiona  ?  At  that 
moment  peace  was  most  earnestly  raoommended 
to  yon.  At  that  moment,  gentlemen,  I  first  came 
among  yea.  At  that  moment  I  ventured  to  rec- 
ommend to  yon  perseverance,  patient  persever- 
uu»;  and  to  express  a  hope  that,  by  the  mere 
strtia  of  an  unnatnral  eflbrt,  the  massive  bonds 
imposed  npon  the  nations  of  the  continent  might, 
at  DO  distant  period,  burst  asunder.  I  was  heard 
b]r  yon  with  indulgence — I  know  not  whether 
with  conviction.  But  is  it  now  to  be  regretted 
tlikt  we  did  not  at  thtX  moment  yield  to  the 
prsssnre  of  oar  wants  or  of  onr  fears  7  What 
hts  been  tbe  issue  f  The  continental  system  was 
oomplBted,  with  the  sole  exeeptitm  of  Russia,  in 
Ibe  year  1613.  In  that  year  Uie  pressure  npon 
Au  country  was  undonbtedly  punfhl.  Had  we 
jietded,  tbe  system  wotdd  have  been  immortaL 
Vepersenred,  and,  before  tbe  coBOlilnon  of  an- 
otbw  year,  tbe  s^m  was  at  aa  end :  at  an  end, 


as  all  scbsmes  of  violence  naturally  terminate, 
not  by  a  mild  and  gradaal  decay,  such  as  waits 
npcm  a  regular  and  well-spent  iiie,  but  by  snd^ 
den  dissolution ;  at  an  end,  like  the  breaking  up 
of  a  winter's  frost.  But  yesterday  the  whole 
eoBtiaent,  like  a  migb^  id|iin  ooveied  with  one 
mass  of  ice,  presented  to  the  Ttew  a  drear  VX" 
panse  of  baireamiifoimi^;  to^y,  the  breath  of 
heaveB  imUnds  tbe  eoxtb,  the  streams  b^n  to 
flow  agaia,  aad  the  intmroonrse  of  human  hind 
rerives. 

Can  we  r^pret  that  we  did  not,  like  the  fitmt- 
ing  traveler,  lie  down  to  rest — but,  indeed,  to 
perish — under  the  severity  of  that  inolement  sea^ 
SOD  ?  Did  we  not  more  wisely  to  bear  np,  aad 
to  wait  the  change? 

€}«itlemen,  I  haveaaid  llmt  I  dumld  be  aBbain< 
ed,  and  in  tmth  I  sboold  be  so,  to  ad-  ^ 
dress  you  in  the  laniruure  of  exulta-  *° 
tion,  u  It  were  mereh  for  tbe  indul-  bvioKPrtn- 
genoe,  however  legitimate^-of  an  ex-  ""^ 
Bberant  and  ungovernable  joy.    Bat  they  who 
have  soflered  great  prtvatioiiB  have  a  claim  not 
merely  to  oonsolaticn,  but  to  aometbing  man. 
They  are  jnstly  to  be  cmiqMnsated  for  v^at  they 
hare  nndergone,  or  lost,  or  banrded,  by  tbe  oca* 
tmnpIatiiHi  of  what  th^  have  gained- 

We  have  gained,  theu,  a  mu.  aad  antbority  in 
Europe,  soch  as,  (w  the  lile  of  the  ibrpwMi. 
kngast  Kver  of  those  •mho  now  hear.  ggjjyjR^ 
me,  most  place  this  ooontry  npon  an 
eminence  whioh  no  probable  reverses  can  shake. 
We  have  gained,  or  niher  we  have  reoovered,  a 
splendor  of  military  glory,  which  places  us  by 
the  side  of  the  greatest  military  nations  in  the 
world.  At  the  beginning  of  this  war,  while  there 
was  not  a  British  bosom  that  did  not  beat  with 
rapture  at  the  exploits  of  our  navy,  there  were 
few  who  would  not  have  been  contented  to  com- 
promise for  that  reputation  alone ;  to  claim  the 
sea  as  exchisively  our  province,  and  to  leave  to 
France  and  tbe  other  continental  powers  the 
struggle  for  saperiority  by  land.  That  tabled 
deity,  whom  1  see  portrayed  upon  tbe  wall,'  was 
considered  as  tbe  exelnsive  patron  of  British 
prowess  in  battle;  bat  in  seembg  accordance 
iritb  tbe  beaatiM  flotton  (tf  aneient  mytholt^, 
oar  Neptune,  in  the  beat  of  contest,  smote  Uie 
earth  with  his  tridwit^  and  np  sprang  the  Any 
war-faorse,  tbe  emblem  of  military  power. 

Let  Pttftogal,  now  led  to  the. pursuit  at  her 
flying  conquerors — let  liberate<L£pain  n*  b*^ts 
—let  France,  invaded  in  her  tAn  by  ^h^h'STiS 
those  whom  she  had  overrun  or  men-  i**^ 
aced  with  invasion,  attest  the  triumphs  of  the 
army  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  equality  of  her 
military  with  her  naval  fame.  And  let  those  who, 
even  after  tbe  triumphs  of  the  Peninsula  bad  be- 
gun, while  they  admitted  that  we  had,  indeed, 
wounded  the  giant  in  tbe  heel,  still  deemed  the 
rest  of  hiS'  bogs  Irnma  invnberaMe— let  then 
now  behold  him  leelmg  midev  the  blows  <tf  onited 
natioosi  and  aelounrMge  at  ouoe  the  might  at 
British  amis  and  the  brae  of  British  examjribB. 


*  A  flgore  i^NeptUM. 
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I  do  not  ny  that  Umm  m  conadwatioDi  with 
m  view  to  which  tb«  w,  if  oibenriM  termiiiBUe, 
oagfat  to  ban  beea  purpoeely  protimotod ;  but  I 
ny  that,  upon  the  retnwpoct,  we  have  good  leuoo 
to  rejoiee  that  tbe  war  was  not  closed  inglorioiisty 
and  insecurely,  when  the  latter  eveota  it  have 
been  snch  at  have  established  oor  seoority  by  our 
glory. 

I  say  we  have  reason  to  rejotoe,  that,  during  the 
period  when  the  oontinent  was  prostrate  before 
France — that,  especially  daring  Uie  period  when 
tbe  continental  system  was  ie  force,  we  did  not 
shrink  froni  the  struggle ;  that  we  did  not  make 
peace  Tor  present  and  momentary  ease,  onmind- 
fnl  of  tbe  permanent  safety  and  greaineis  of  this 
country ;  that  we  did  not  leave  unsolved  the  mo- 
mentous questions,  whether  this  ooontry  eould 
maintaia  itself  BgaiiMt  Fraww,  nnaidad  and  akoe ; 
or  with  tbe  coatinent  drrided ;  or  with  the  oon- 
tiiteBt  oombined  agaiaat  it;  iriwtfaer,  -wiua  Ae 
wrath  of  tbe  ^rrant  of  the  Emopeon  world  was 
kindled  against  oa  with  teveo^fbld  fiuy,  we 
eoaM  or  could  not  walk  anharmed  and  onfet- 
tered  (brough  the  flames? 

I  say  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that,  throagb. 
oat  this  more  than  Pame  war,  in  which  it  has  so 
often  beentbe  pride  (rfour  enemy  to  represent  her- 
self as  tbe  Rome,  and  England  as  the  Carthage, 
Of  modem  times  (with  at  least  this  oolor  for  the 
comparison,  that  the  utter  destruction  of  the  nwd- 
em  CarlbagB  has  uniformly  been  proclaimed  to  be 
indispensable  to  tbe  greatness  of  her  rival) — ^we 
have,  I  say,  reason  to  rejoice  that,  unlike  our  as- 
signed prototype,  we  have  not  been  diverted  by 
internal  dissensions  from  the  vignoos  snpport  of 
a  vital  stmggJe ;  that  we  have  not  suffered  dis- 
tress oar  cUmior  to  distract  our  counsels,  or  to 
check  the  exertions  of  our  arms. 

Gentlemen,  for  twenty  years  that  I  bare  sat  in 
Pailiament,  I  have  been  an  advoeate 
^Tmliiur''  ofAewar.  You  knew  this  when  you 
wTiMranMf  ^  honor  to  choose  me  as  your 

'  representative.  I  then  told  you  that 
I  was  the  advocate  of  tbe  war,  becanse  I  was  a 
lover  of  peace ;  but  of  a  peace  that  should  be  the 
fruit  of  honorable  exertion,  a  peace  that  should 
have  a  character  of  dignity,  a  peace  that  should 
be  worth  preserving,  and  should  be  likely  to 
endure.  I  confess  I  was  not  sanguine  enough, 
at  that  time,  to  hope  that  I  should  so  soon  have 
an  opportunity  ofjustifying  my  professions.  But 
I  know  not  wfag^  six  weelra  hence,  such  a  peace 
should  not  be  Rade  as  England  may  not  only 
be  glad,  but  proud  to  ratify.  Not  such  a  peace, 
gentlemen,  as  that  of  Amiens — a  ahcnt  and  fe- 
verish interval  of  unrefreshing  repose.  Dur- 
ing that  peace,  which  of  you  went  or  sent  a  aon 
to  Paris,  who  did  not  feel  or  learn  that  an  En- 
glishman appeared  in  France  shorn  of  the  digni- 
ty of  his  country ;  with  the  mien  of  a  suppliant, 
uid  the  ooDBcious  prostration  of  a  man  who  had 
consented  to  purchase  bis  gain  m  his  ease  by  sub- 
mission 7  But  let  a  peace  be  made  to-morrow, 
such  as  the  allies  have  now  the  power  to  dictate, 
and  the  meanest  of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdinn 
shall  not  walk  tbe  streets  of  Paris  without  beiiig 


pointed  out  as  the  oompatriot  ef  WelUagta ;  as 
one  of  that  nation  vbose  flrmoeaa  and  penever- 
anee  have  faombled  Franoe  and  reaeoed  Eantfie. 
Is  there  aay  man  that  has  abeart  in  hia  boson 

who  does  not  find,  in  the  contamplation  of  this 
contnst  alone,  a  recompense  for  the  atni^^es  aad 
the  BuSerings  of  years  ? 

Bat,  gentlemen,  the  doing  right  is  not  only  the 
most  honorable  course  of  aotioo — it  is  m 
also  tbe  most  profitable  in  its  resolu 
At  any  former  period  of  the  war,  the 
iodependenoe  of  almost  all  the  other  ooDotrin, 
our  allies  would  have  been  to  be  purchased  with 
sacrifices  profusely  poured  oat  Dmn  the  lap  of 
British  victory.  Not  a  throne  to  be  le-estab- 
liahed,  not  a  province  to  be  evacuated,  not  a  gar- 
rison to  be  withdrawn,  but  this  country  voa'A 
have  had  to  make  atmpenaation,  out  of  ber  ecfr. 
qoeeta,  for  dw  ooooeasicna  obtained  ircaa  the  m. 
emy.  Now,  happily,  this  work  it  alieadj  dew, 
either  by  our  oSnis  or  to  our  ha&da.  Tba  pen- 
insula free — the  lawful  eommoBwenhh  of  Ean»- 
pean  states  abready,  in  a  great  measure,  Teatond, 
Great  Britain  may  now  a|qMar  in  the  ea^rea 
of  the  world,  rich  in  cooquuts,  ndalj  and  nght- 
fally  won,  with  little  claim  upon  ber  tailh  orbs 
justice,  whatever  may  be  the  qxmtaBaaiiB  i» 
pulse,  of  her  generosity  or  lier  oiodemcion. 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  sitoattoo  and  prospect 
of  affairs  at  the  moment  at  which  I  have  tbe  boa- 
or  to  address  yoo.  That  you,  gentlemen,  maj 
have  year  full  share  in  tbe  prosperity  of  your 
country,  is  my  sincere  and  earnest  wish.  Tbe 
courage  with  which  you  bore  up  in  adverae  cir* 
cumstances  eminently  entitles  you  to  this  reward. 

For  myself,  gentlemen,  while  I  rejoice  in  year 
rettuning  prosperity,  I  rejuee  alto  that  car  eoa- 
necticn  began  under  auspioea  so  mnoh  leaa  &var- 
able ;  that  we  bad  an  tqf^wrtunity  of  knowing 
each  other's  minds  in  timet  when  the  minds  of 
men  are  brought  to  tbe  proof — times  of  trial  aad 
difficulty.  I  had  the  satisfactioa  oi  avovraig  tn 
you,  and  you  the  candor  and  magnaaimi^  to  ap- 
prove, tbe  principles  and  t^ions  by  which  my 
public  otHiduot  has  uniformly  been  guided,  at  a 
period  when  the  sotmdness  those  opinions  and 
tbe  application  of  those  principles  was  matter 
of  doubt  and  controversy.  I  thought,  and  I  said, 
at  the  time  of  our  first  meeting,  that  the  cause 
of  England  and  of  civilized  Europe  most  be  ulti- 
mately triumphuit,  if  we  but  preserved  oor  spirit 
untainted  and  our  constancy  unshaken.  Such  an 
assertion  was,  at  that  time,  the  object  of  ridicule 
with  many  persons:  a  single  yaar  has  nlnpird, 
and  it  is  now  Oia  voice  aS  tiia  vriwle  world. 

Gentlemen,  we  may,  therefore,  confidently  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  our  ojHniona  will  eontiaoe 
in  uDis<H) ;  that  our  concurrence  will  lie  aa  ear- 
dial  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  if  nnbif^y  any  new 
occasion  t£  difficult  or  embarrassment  abosld 
hereafter  arise. 

At  the  present  moment,  I  am  sure,  we  an 
equally  desirous  to  buiy  the  reocdleotion  of  all 
our  diflerences  with  others  in  that  general  feeUng 
of  exultation  in  whiob  all  opinion  haj^j  con- 
bine. 
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IBMi]  ON  PARLUMENTART  REFORM.  «S 


SPEECH 

OF  MB.  CJJIHIKQ  OX  HIDICAL  XEFORH,  DEUVmED  TO  HIS  COHgnTPEBTa  AT  UVERPOOL, 

MARCH  laaoi 

INTRODUOtlOir. 

Bnslard  wu  fa  a  Terjr  i^^teted  lUte  dnrii^  Ae  year  1819.  Feenmuy  diftna*  wag  nanAy  oidranil, 
■nd  At  Kgriooharal  munfaoCnrinff,  and  eoBuaardal  interaiti  wan  ledaoed  to  tfia  lowaat  point  cf  de- 
preaaioD. 

SirFraneb  Bardett,  Mr.  Hniit,Irord  CochrtDe,  and  othen,  aicribad  aeariy  all  tb«  aafferii:^  of  tfie  GO<ia> 
try  to  one  caniei  viz.,  th«  waat  of  parliameatury  refonn,  and  made  the  moat  itreniioiui  affixta  io  favor  of 
aHwal  ParliamenU  and  unhenai  mffragt.  Notfaiay  coold  be  more  iqjarioaa  than  these  eflbrti  to  tba 
eaase  of  geoiiiae  reform,  aa  advocated  by  Bari  Orey,  eapecially  ooosideriiig  the  nieani  adopted  by  the 
radical  refbrmera  to  accomptiih  their  otfject  Itioenutt  leqtoreri  traveraed  tbe  contitiy,  ^tbering  iminanK 
crowds  of  the  lower  claaaes,  and  tnflamiog  their  miodi  by  aaenae  of  iiijtuy  and  oppression.  Bodies  of  neo, 
amoontuiff  sometimes  to  fifty  tboasaad,  marched  to  tbe  place  of  meatiog  in  regalar  array,  with  baaoon 
bearing  the  ioscriptioa  "Liberty  or  Death  1"  and  otfaen  of  a  iinilar  import  The  magistrates  baoame 
alarmed,  and  tbe  measoiea  used  to  prevent  mischief  were  aometimes  ondaly  aevera,  and  in  one  ^— fr-tt 
(that  of  tbe  meetiug  at  Uaochester,  Aogost  Ifith)  were  attended  with  tfae  most  deplorable  cooae^oaneea. 

It  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  coontry,  that  soma  ueasores  sbonld  be  ad^Xed  to  prevent  tbeaa 
evils,  and  at  tbe  meeting  of  Parliament  in  November,  1S19,  the  miniatry  introdoced  bills  for  tbe  following 
purposes,  wUcb,  fnMn  their  nomber,  were  called  the  "  Bijc  Acts."  1.  To  take  aw«y  the  right  of  traveta- 
ing  in  cases  of  misdemeanor;  S.  To  ponish  any  person  found  guilty  on  a  aeoond  oonviction  of  libel,  by  fio^ 
impriaoQBMnt,  and  baaisbnent  for  Ufa ;  3.  To  prevent  seditious  meetings,  reqniriag  tbe  names  of  aevan 
honaebolden  to  tbe  reqaisition,  wUeb  in  fotore  convened  any  meeting-  for  llie  discnaaton  of  sobjects  con- 
nected with  Cfaondi  or  State ;  4.  To  prohibit  military  training,  eacept  ooder  tbe  authority  of  a  magiitrata 
or  Zi<Hd  Lieatanaot ;  5.  To  anbject  obeap  periodical  pampUeta,  on  political  snb}ects,  to  a  dafy  similar  to 
tiiat  of  newspapers  I  <-  A  bill  giving  msgiatrates  tbe  power  of  entering  booses  by  night  or  by  day,  for 
tfae  porpoae  of  seizing  arms  believed  to  l>e  collected  for  anlcwfal  pnrposes.  These  bills  wera  all  CMried 
by  large  majorities ;  the  entering  hooies  by  mgkt,  and  the  severity  of  tin  restrictions  on  tfae  press,  wok 
chiefly  objected  to ;  but  there  appeared  a  general  concorreoca  in  Uie  neeessity  of  strong  measnres. 

Boon  after  these  acts  were  passed,  a  new  election  took  place ;  and  Mr.  Canning  came  forward  to  vin- 
dicate tbe  above  measnres,  and  alio  to  resist  every  attempt  at  parliamentsry  reform  by  identifying  the 
whole  plan  with  these  radical  views.  The  speech  is  certainly  a  very  able  one,  and  will  interest  tbe  reader 
as  giving  the  Tory  aide  trf'tbe  aignment,  tiiMigb  it  by  noneanameeU  the  qoeatioo  aa  nesanted  by  aooh 
refonaen  aa  Kail  Grey  and  Mr  Brangfaam. 

SPEECH,  &c 


GsNTLEMKN, — Sbort  AS  tbo  interval  is  since  I 
n^nipo.  last  met  yoa  in  tbU  place  on  a  similar 
iiM*i*><h.  occasion,  ibe  events  which  have  filled 
Dp  that  interval  have  not  been  unimportant.  Tbe 
{preal  moral  diaease  whioh  we  then  talked  of  as 
gaininft  ground  on  the  commanity  has,  since  that 
period,  arrived  at  its  moat  extravaf^t  height; 
and  since  that  period,  alao,  remodies  have  been 
applied  to  it,  if  not  of  permaoeot  core,  at  least  of 
temporary  ■nit4pttioD. 

GeDtkmen,  ^th  raapeet  to  thoM  nOH^ea— 
Tbi  NM*.  I  meao  with  rsapaot  to  tlw  transaetioos 
jfatatpiM.  of  tiie  \ut  abtot  seanoa  of  ParlkiMot, 
pnvioaa  to  tbe  diaaoloUon— I  feel  that  it  ia  my 
dotf,  ai  your  fopresontadTe,  to  render  to  yoo 
MMDe  aocooat  of  the  part  whioh  I  bx^  in  Uiat 
aaMinbly  to  whioh  yoa  sent  id*  ;  I  feel  it  my  duty 
abo^  as  a  member  of  tbe  government  by  which 
tboae  meaemw  vera  adfted.  Upon  oooaaions 
oTsoeh  trying  exigency  aa  thoae  whioh  we  have 
lately  experienoad,  I  bold  it  to  be  of  the  very  ea- 
Moce  of  our  free  Mid^»palar  CoBMitniioD,  tbet 


an  unreserved  interchange  of  aenttmrat  aboold 
take  place  between  the  representetiive  and  hia 
constituents;  and  if  it  aocideotally  happen*  that 
he  who  addresses  you  as  your  representative, 
stands  also  in  the  aituation  of  a  responsible  ad- 
viser of  tbe  Crown,  I  reet^iie  m  that  more  rare 
OGcorrence  a  not  tesa  striking  or  teas  v^uable 
peculiarity  of  that  Constiiatiogrf  nder  which  we 
have  the  happiness  to  lire— 1^  whioh  a  minister 
of  the  Crown  ia  broogbl  into  contact  with  the 
great  body  of  tbe  ooromomty,  aod  tbe  service  of 
the  King  iasbowB  tobe-apoitoftbeiernoe  of 
the  people. 

Gwtlemeo,  it  has  beeo  om  advaatage  of  the 
tnuuaotiooi  ofibe  lattaeaaioD  of  Fwrliament,  that 
while  tbey  wera  addresaed  to  meet  the  evils  w^»h 
had  grown  oat  of  charges  beaped  upon  the  Haaaa 
of  Commooa,  tbey  had  also,  io  a  great  measore, 
faJsiAed  the  charges  themaelves. 

I  would  aiqwal  to  the  reocUoolioa  of  vwrj 
man  who  now  beaie  roe— of  any  tbe  most  oare. 
leaa  eatinatnr  ^  poblie  aeotiment,  or  Uie  most  iik. 
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diOerant  speotator  of  pablio  evants,  wbeUwr  maj 
ikHiciM  '"•""try,  in  any  two  epoohB,  howoTer 
MS^mdiSU  distaot,  of  its  history,  ever  presenl;< 
■"^  ed  suoh  ft  oontrsst  with  itself  as  this 
oountry  in  November,  1819,  and  this  oanntrjp  io 
Febniary,  1820  ?  Do  I  exaggerate  when  I  say, 
that  there  was  not  a  man  of  property  who  did  not 
tremble  for  his  possessions  ? — that  there  was  not 
a  mao  of  retired  and  peaceable  habits  who  did 
not  trenoble  for  the  tranquillity  and  secority  o[ 
his  home  ? — that  there  was  not  a  man  of  orderly 
and  religious  principles  who  did  not  fear  that 
those  principles  were  about  to  be  out  from  under 
the  feet  succeeding  generations  ?  Was  there 
any  man  who  did  not  apprehend  the  Crown  to 
be  in  danger?  Was  there  aaj  man  attached  to 
the  other  branches  of  the  Constitution  who  did 
not  contemplate  with  anxiety  and  dismay  the 
rft{Hd  and  apparently  irresistible  diflusioo  of  doc- 
trines hostile  to  tbe  veiy  existence  of  Parliament 
as  at  present  eonstitated,  and  calculated  to  ex- 
cite not  hatred  and  contempt  merely,  but  open 
and  andaeious  force,  especially  against  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  ?  What  is,  in  these  respects,  the 
situation  tbe  country  now  f  Is  there  a  man 
<^  [ffoperty  who  does  not  feel  the  tenure  by  which 
he  holds  his  possessions  to  have  been  strength- 
ened ?  Is  than  a  man  of  peace  who  does  -  not 
feel  his  domestic  tranquillity  to  have  been  se- 
cured ?  Is  there  a  man  of  moral  and  religions 
principles  who  does  not  look  forward  with  better 
hope  to  see  his  children  educated  in  those  prin- 
ciples ? — who  does  not  bail,  with  renewed  con- 
fidence, the  revival  and  re-establishment  of  tbat 
moral  and  religious  sense  which  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  c^literoted  from  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind? 

Well,  gentlemen,  and  what  has  intervened  be- 
ThiiciMnt*  tween  tbe  two  pertods?  A  calling  of 
Su'Ki^llr  Uiat  degraded  Parliament ;  a  meeting 
^l^^^t  of  ^  »off«>  At  derided  House 
Tumt.  of  Commons-,  a  concurrence  of  those 
three  branches  of  an  imperfect  Constitution,  not 
one  of  which,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  radical  re- 
formers, lived  in  the  hearts,  or  swayed  the  feel- 
iags,  or  commanded  the  respect  of  the  nation  ; 
but  which,  despised  as  they  were  while  in  a  state 
of  separation  and  inaction,  did,  by  a  co-operation 
of  four  short  weeks,  restore  order,  confidence,  a 
reverence  for  the  laws,  and  a  just  sense  of  their 
own  legitimate  authority. 

Another  eveA  indeed,  has  intervened,  in  it- 
self of  a  most  ptmirul  nature,  bnt  powerful  in  aid- 
ing and  confirming  the  impressions  which  the  as- 
sembling and  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  were 
calculated  to  produce.  I  mean  tbe  loss  which 
the  nation  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  a  Sov- 
ereign, widi  whose  person  all  that  is  vener^le 
in  monarchy  has  been  identified  in  tbe  eyes  of 
•uocessive  generations  of  his  subjects;  a  Sover- 
eign whose  goodness,  whose  years,  whose  sor- 
rows and  euflerings  moat  have  strflened  the 
hearts  of  the  most  ferocious  enemios  of  kingly 
power ;  whose  active  virtues,  and  tbe  memory 
of  whose  virtues,  when  it  pleased  Divine  Provi- 
dcnci>  that  they  should  be  active  no  more,  have 


been  the  guide  and  guardian  of  his  pef>ple  throotrh 
nuuiy  a  weary  and  many  a  stonny  pilgiimage  -. 
scarce  leas  a  guide,  and  qnite  as  much  a  guard- 
ian, in  tbe  olood  <^  his  evening  darkoes^  as  in 
the  brightness  of  his  meridian  day.' 

That  such  a  loss,  and  tbe  recollections  and  re- 
flections naturally  arising  from  it,  must  have  had 
a  tendency  to  revive  and  refresh  the  attachment 
to  monarchy,  and  to  root  that  attachment  deeper 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  might  easily  be  abovn 
by  reasoning ;  bnt  a  feeling,  truer  than  all  re>^ 
soning,  anticipates  the  result,  and  renders  tbe 
process  of  argument  unnecessary.  So  far,  thcrr- 
fore,  has  this  great  calamity  brought  with  it  iis 
own  compensation,  and  conspired  to  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  thronghont  tbe  conntiy  with  ihe 
measures  adopted  by  Pariiament. 

And,  gentlemen,  what  was  the  diaraeter  of 
those  meamres  ?  The  best  eulogy  of  g,^^,, 
them  I  take  to  he  this :  it  may  be  said  arSyT^tv 
of  rtiem,  as  has  been  said  of  some  of  '"^'^ 
the  most  consammate  productions  crf'literaiyait, 
that,  though  no  man  beforehand  bad  exactly  an- 
ticipated the  scope  and  the  deiaila  of  tbera,  there 
was  no  man,  when  tb^  were  laid  before  him. 
who  did  not  feel  that  they  were  preoiaely  such 
as  he  would  himself  have  suggested.  So  faith- 
folly  adapted  to  the  case  which  they  were  framed 
to  meet,  so  oorrectly  adjusted  to  tbe  degree  and 
nature  the  mischief  they  were  intended  to  cun- 
trol,  that,  while  we  all  feel  that  they  have  done 
their  work,  I  think  none  will  say  there  bas  bees 
any  thing  in  them  of  excess  or  supererogalion. 

We  were  loudly  assured  by  the  reformers,  ihai 
^e  test  throughout  the  country  by  which  tbi%« 
who  were  ambitious  of  seats  in  tbe  new  Par- 
liament vroald  be  tried,  was  to  be  —  whetlvr 
they  had  supported  those  measures.  I  have  in- 
quired, with  as  much  diligence  as  was  compaci- 
ble  with  my  duties  here,  after  the  proceedings 
other  elections,  and  I  protest  I  know  no  place  yet, 
besides  tbe  hustings  of  Westminster  and  Sonib- 
wark,  at  which  that  menaced  teU  has  been  nut 
to  any  candidates.  To  me,  indeed,  it  was  not 
put  as  a  test,  hot  (Ajeoted  as  a  oharge.  Vos 
Icnow  how  that  chai^  was  answered  ;  and  the 
result  is  to  me  a  majority  <^  1300  out  of  2DO0 
voters  upon  the  poll. 

But,  gentlemen,  though  this  question  bas  not 
as  was  threatened,  been  the  watch-  TwiMft«w 
word  of  popular  elections,  every  other  «^^Tr'/*" 
effort  has,  nevertheless,  been  indos-  ' 

111  I         .  r<i  th* 

triously  employed  to  persuade  the 
people  tbat  their  liberties  have  been  essenliallf 
abridged  by  the  regulation  of  popular  meetin-TS. 
Against  that  one  of  the  measures  passed  by  Par. 
liament,  it  is  that  tbe  attacks  of  the  radical  re- 
formers have  been  partionlariy  directed.  Gen- 
tlemen, tbe  first  answer  to  this  avaiment  is,  that 
the  act  leaves  notoucbed  all  tbe  oenstitDtional 
modes  of  assembly  which  have  been  known  to 
tbe  nation  since  it  became  free-  We  are  lood 
of  dating  our  freedom  from  tbe  Bevtdution.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  period  sinee  tbe 

■  Thb  refers  to  Ae  King's  daraneenMBt  tran  181L 
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Revolation  {up  to  a  reiy  late  period  indeed,  which 
I  will  specify) — in  what  period  of  those  reigns 
growing  oat  of  the  Revelation — I  mean,  of  the 
first  reigos  of  the  house  of  Brunswick— did  it  en. 
ter  into  the  head  of  man,  that  socb  meetings  aeald 
be  holden,  or  tiiat  the  Legislature  woqW  tolerate' 
the  holding  of  aooh  meetings,  as  dbgraced  this 
kingdom  {at  soroe  mooths  prariom  to  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Pariiameotf  When,  tharalbre,  it  is  as- 
serted that  such  meetings  were  never  befers  sop- 
pressed,  the  simple  answer  is,  they  were  never 
before  systematically  attempted  to  be  holden. 
I  verily  believe  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind 
that  was  ever  attempted  and  toler- 
ated (I  know  of  none  anteriv  to  it) 
was  that  called  by  Lord  George  Gor- 
don, in  St.  George's  Fields,  in  the  year  1780, 
which  led  to  the  demolition  of  cbapek  and  dwell- 
ing-hoDses,  the  breaking  o£  prisons,  and  the  con- 
fl^ration  of  London.  Was  England  never  free 
till  1780?  Did  British  liberty  spring  to  light 
from  the  ashes  of  the  metropolis  ?  What  I  was 
tbere  no  freedom  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Sec- 
ond ?  None  in  that  Oeorge  the  First  ?  None 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  or  of  King  William  ? 
B^ond  the  Revolutkni  I  will  not  go.  Bat  I  have 
always  beard  that  Briti^  liberty  was  estiUilisbed 
long  before  the  oommeneemsat  of  the  late  reign ; 
nay,  that  in  the  late  reign  (aceording  to  popular 
politicians)  it  rather  sank  and  retn^raded  ;  and 
yet  never  till  tlwt  rmgq  was  saoh  an  abxite  of 
popular  meetings  dreamed  of,  much  less  erected 
into  a  right  not  to  be  qoestioned  by  noagistrates, 
and  BOt  to  be  controlled  by  Parliament. 

Do  I  deny,  then,  the  gennal  right  of  the  peo- 
ARfocioinKhu  pie  to  meet,  to  petition,  or  to  delib- 
erate  upon  their  grievances?  God 
rw*-  forbid  !  Bat  social  right  ia  not  a  sim- 
ple, abstract,  positive,  unquaJifled  term.  Rights 
are,  in  the  same  individual,  to  be  oompared  with 
his  duties ;  and  rights  in  one  person  are  to  be 
balanced  with  the  rights  of  others.  Let  us  take 
this'  right  of  meeting  in  its  most  extended  con- 
st motion  and  most  absolate  sense.  The  persons 
who  called  the  meeting  at  Manchester  tell  you 
that  they  had  a  right  to  oollect  together  count- 
less multitudes  to  disouss  the  question  o{  pariia- 
mentary  reform;  to  eoUeet  them  when  they  would 
and  where  they  would,  vrithoat  consent  of  mag- 
istrates, or  concurrence  of  inhabitants,  or  refer- 
ence to  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. May  not  the  peaoei^le,  the  industri- 
ous inhabitant  of  Manchester  say,  on  the  other 
band,  "  I  have  a  right  to  quiet  in  my  house ;  I 
have  a  right  to  carry  on  my  manofactory,  on 
which  not  my  existence  only  and  that  of  my 
children,  but  that  of  my  workmen  ajid  their  nu- 
merous fsmilios  depends.  I  have  a  right  to  be 
protected  in  the  exercise  of  this  my  lawful  call- 
ing ;  I  have  a  right  to  be  protected,  not  against 
violence  and  plunder  only,  against  fire  and  sword, 
hot  against  the  terror  of  these  calamities,  and 
against  the  risk  oT  these  inflictions  ;  against  the 
intimidation  or  sedoctioa  of  my  workmen ;  or 
against  the  distraction  of  that  attention  and  the 
tntemqMion  of  that  industiy,  wHbont  which  nei- 


ther they  nor  I  can  gain'  our  livelihood.  I  call 
upon  the  laws  to  affmd  me  that  protectioa ;  and 
if  the  laws  in  this  country  can  not  afford  it,  de- 
pend open  it,  I  and  my  manufacturers  must  em- 
igre to  some  country  where  Uiey  can."  Here 
ia  a  eonfliet  of  rights,  between  which  what  is  the 
decision  ?  Which  of  the  two  claims  is  to  pve 
way?  Can  any  reasonaUe  being  dnibt?  Can 
any  honest  man  hesitate  f  Let  ^vate  jnstioe  or 
piAlie  expedieney  deoide,  and  oan  the  decision  by 
possibility  be  other  than  that  tbe  peaoeaUe  and 
indostrioas  shall  be  protected — the  turbulent  and 
mischievoQs  put  down  ? 

But  wbat  similarity  is  there  between  tnmoks 
such  a4  these  and  an  orderly  meeting,  j^ni  inniotn 
recognized  by  tbe  law  for  all  legiti-  mmmim^ 
mate  purposes  of  discussion  or  peti-  ihe  right  rfpe- 
tion?  God  forbid  that  there  should 
not  be  modes  of  assembly  by  which  every  class 
of  this  great  nation  m«y  be  brought  together  to 
deliberate  on  any  matters  conueoted  with  their 
interest  and  their  freedom.  It  is,  hovrever,  an  in- 
vorston  of  tbe  natural  order  of  things,  it  ia  a  dis- 
torbanoe  of  the  settled  course  of  society,  to  repre- 
sent disonssion  as  every  thing,  and- the  ordinary 
occupations  of  liCs  as  nothing.  To  |Hvteet  the 
peaeedde  intiisir  nduaiy  oecnpations  Is  asnmch 
the  pnvinoe  of  the  laws,  as  to  provide  opportoni- 
ties  of  difoaarioa  for  every  purpose  to  wUoh  it  is 
necessary  and  properly  appliei^e.  The  laws  do 
both ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  contrivance  of  the 
laws  that  itnmense  mnltitades  shonld  wantonly 
be  brought  together,  month  efiti  montii,  and  day 
after  day,  in  places  where  tbe  very  briogiiv  to- 
gether of  a  multitude  is  of  itself  the  smtroe  of 
terror  and  of  danger. 

It  is  no  part  of  tbe  provision  o(  the  laws,  nor 
is  it  in  the  spirit  of  them,  that  such  itmjmiinci- 
multitudes  should  be  brought  ti^eth-  ^°5!SJt«ftii* 
er  at  the  will  of  unauthorized  and  ir- 
responsible  individuals,  alianging  the  scene  of 
meeting  as  may  suit  their  oaprice  or  oonvenienoe, 
and  fixing  it  where  they  have  neither  property, 
nor  domicil,  nor  conneotion.  The  qiirit  of  the 
law  goes  directly  the  other  way.  It  is,  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  eminently  a  spirit  of  corpora- 
tion. Coaoties,  parishes,  townsbipi,  guilds,  pro- 
fessions, trades,  aiid  callings,  ibrm  so  many  looal 
and  political  subdivisions,  into  which  the  people 
of  England  are  distributed  by  the  law ;  and  the 
pervading  principle  of  the  whole  is  that  of  vicin- 
age or  neighborhood ;  by  which  each  man  is  held 
to  act  under  tbe  view  of  his  neighbors  j  to  lend 
his  aid  to  them,  to  borrow  theirs ;  to  share  their 
counoils,  their  duties,  and  their  burdens ;  and  to 
bear  with  them  his  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
acts  of  any  of  the  members  of  tbe  community  of 
which  he  forms  a  part. 

Observe,  I  am  not  speaking  here  of  tbe  reviled 
and  diaoredited  statute  law  only,  but  of  that  ven- 
erable common  law  to  which  our  reformers  are 
so  fond  of  appealing  on  all  oocasims,  against  tbe 
statute  law  by  which  it  is  modified,  explained,  or 
enforced.  Goided  by  the  spirit  of  the  one,  no 
less  than  by  tbe  letter  of  tbe  other,  what  man  is 
there  in  this  ooantry  who  oan  not  pnnt  to  the 
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porlkm  of  sooieif  to  whnh  be  beloogv  ?  If  in- 
jary  is  soMuMd,  npoa  wbom  w  tbe  injoMil  per* 
•McxprenljMlitbdtoeaaieibrradnMt  Upon 
the  hiudrad,  or  A*  dmuon  in  whieh  be  bu  tta^ 
tuned  the  ii^iirj.  Ob  what  priH»plet  Oathe 
prinoiple,  that  h  tbe  iadifkiiul  ie  ameneble  to 
the  diviaioa  of  the  eonmamty  lo  vfaieh  be 
ciallj  betcM^  eo  wighbon  are  auwirable  tar 
eech  other.  Jost  Uva,  to  be  enre,  and  admin- 
ble  eqoity,  ir  a  itranfer  is  to  collect  a  mob  vbich 
is  to  tet  half  Maaebeeter  oa  fire ;  and  tbe  boraed 
bair  u  to  oooM  opoa  tbe  other  hair  for  iadeouii- 
ty,  wbQe  tbe  straager  goea  off  aoqueitiobed,  lo 
exeite  tbe  Hke  tnmalt  ud  pndtoa  tbe  like  dan- 
ger elwwhera ! 

That  mieh  vai  tbe  natare,  aoeh  the  tendency, 
Tbwmsta  aoch,  In  all  human  probabili- 

wijinf  tfr  tj,  night  bare  been  tbe  resall,  oT  raeet- 

UiMM»  jj^   jj^j   ^  jgjjj   ^  AOlfUSt, 

who  can  deny  f  Who  that  weighs  all  tbe  par- 
tiealars  of  that  day,  comparing  ibem  with  tbe 
rninon  and  ibe  threats  that  preoeded  it,  die- 
pole  that  audi  might  bave  been  the  result  of  that 
very  meeting,  if  that  meeting,  so  rwy  legally 
assembled,  had  aot,  by  the  happy  deoisioB  of  tlm 
magistrates,  been  eo  veiy  illegally  disponed  T 

It  is,  therefore,  not  hi  oonsooanoe,  bat  in  eon- 
n»>«*cd.  tradietioalotbeqiiritofthelaw.tbei 
•dinmwvta  saobiBeetiBgsbavebeenboUen.  The 
VSiSili*^  law  presoribes  a  corporate  oharaoter. 

The  callers  of  these  meetings  have 
always  stodioody  avoided  it.  No  •nmiooDS  of 
freehoMore  noae  of  freemea— none  itf  tbe  in- 
habitants of  particular  places  or  parishes — no  ac- 
knowledgment of  local  or  politick  classiAQatioi). 
Ju<>t  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revoln- 
tion ;  tbe  first  work  of  the  reformers  was  to  loos- 
en every  established  pditioal  relation,  every  le- 
gal holding  of  man  to  man ;  to  destroy  every  cor- 
poration, to  dissolve  every  subsisting  class  of  so- 
ciety, and  to  reduoe  the  nation  into  individuals,  in 
order  anerward  to  ooi^regate  them  into  tooi». 

Let  no  person,  therefore,  mn  away  with  tbe 
siKkwutb*  BotuA  tint  tl>^  things  were  done 
•MP-  wttbont  derign.  To  bring  u^ther 
tbe  inhabitants  of  a  partEonlar  division,  or  men 
sharing  a  oommon  lirancbise,  is  to  bring  together 
an  assembly  of  vhieb  the  component  parts  act 
with  aome  respect  aitd  awe  of  each  other.  An- 
cient habits,  which  the  reformers  would  call  prej- 
udices; preconceived  attachments,  wbitA  they 
would  call  cormption ;  tbat  mutual  respect  which 
makes  the  eye  of  a  neighbor  a  security  for  each 
man's  good  ooodoot,  bat  which  the  reformers 
would  Btigmatite  as  a  confederacy  among  tbe 
few  for  dominion  over  tbetr  fellows ;  all  these 
things  make  men  difBcnlt  to  be  moved,  on  the 
sadden,  to  any  extravagant  and  violent  enter- 
prise. Bat  bring  together  a  multhnde  of  indi- 
viduals,  having  no  permanent  relation  to  each 
other— no  eotnmon  tie  but  what  arises  from  their 
cooonrrenoe  as  members  of  tbat  meeting,  a  tie 
dissolved  as  soon  as  the  meeting  is  at  an  end ;  in 
such  an  aggsegation  of  individoals  there  is  no 
aooh  mntnal  lespeet,  no  soob  cheek  upon  tbe  pro- 
ceedings of  eaoh  man  from  the  awe  «r  his  nei^ 


bor's  disapprobation  ;  and  if  ever  a  innltttmdnHMt 
assembly  can  be  wrooght  op  lo  mmwwi  of  oh- 
obie(|  it  win  be  an  assambly  ao  iiwihwwmI 

How  naeostroai  is  It  lo  ooafiNnd  aoeh  matt- 
inga  with  tbe  gonuBa and  recogainrf  o«M>mrw 
modea  of  eoHwtiag  tiia  aense  of  the  fmSlmS!!U 
EngKsb  people  I  Was  it  by  meau  m 
ings  snob  as  these  tbat  tbe  Revolo-  ''^■^—fC- 
Uoa  was  bmnght  i^ioat,  thai  grand  evesit  to  vbsdh 
oar  antagonists  are  so  fisod  of  lefeiiiug  t  Was 
it  by  meetings  in  St.  Geofge's  Fields?  in  Sft 
FicMs?  in  SmitbSeldt  Was  it  by  untold  nul- 
titndes  oolleetad  in  a  village  in  the  north  ?  Ko  T 
It  was  by  the  meeting  of  corporations,  in  tlteit 
oorpofmte  capacity ;  by  tbe  assrasUy  of  recog- 
niaed  bodies  tbe  stale;  by  tbe  interchange  of 
ofHiiions  among  portions  of  the  oaanaooity  known 
to  each  other,  and  capable  of  estinmtiag  eaefc 
other's  views  and  cbaraeters.  Do  we  wnnt  a 
more  striking  mode  of  rensedyii^  grievmnocs 
than  this  ?  Do  we  require  a  more  animnXiBg  ex- 
ampleT  And  did  it  remain  for  the  refiorawncf 
the  ]M«seat  day  to  strike  out  tbe  ooarae  bj  wbsA 
•fane  Great  Britain  eoold  mabo  and  k«n  ber. 
self  freer 

ClenUemen,  all  power  is,  or  ongbt  to  b^  ac> 
eompanied  by  reapoasibili^.  Tyr-  rrim^j^ 
aany  is  irresponsiUe  power.  This  ^""w  iiMtii 
definition  is  equally  tne,  whether  Upttikm^ 
the  power  be  lodged  in  one  or  ma- 
ny;  whether  inade^t,  exempted  by  tbe  Ihnnrf 
govemmmit  from  the  control  ^  tbe  law ;  or  in  a 
mob^  wboee  nombers  pot  them  b^ond  tbe  reneb 
of  law.  Idle,  therefore,  and  abenrd,  to  talk  ei 
freedom  where  a  mob  df>mineen  I  Idle,  there- 
fore, and  absurd,  to  talk  of  liberty,  when  yon  boU 
your  property,  perhaps  your  lifie,  not  indeed  ai 
Ihe  nod  of  a  despot,  bot  at  the  will  of  an  inflamed 
an  inforiated  popalaoe !  If,  therefore,  dnring  tbe 
reign  of  terror  at  Manchester,  or  at  Spa  FieMa 
there  were  persons  in  this  country  who  bad  a 
right  to  complain  of  tyranny,  it  was  they  wbe 
loved  the  CoBstitBtion,  who  loved  tbe  mowuvby. 
bat  who  dared  not  titter  their  o|Hnions  «r  their 
wishes  onttl  tbeir  bnosea  were  barricaded,  aad 
tbeir  obildren  sent  to  a  pbwe  of  sale^.  That 
was  tyranny  I  and  so  br  as  tbe  bm4»  were  nader 
the  omtrcd  of  a  leader,  that  was  daspotiaD  I  h 
was  against  that  tyranny,  it  was  against  that  des- 
potism, tbat  Parliament  at  length  raised  its  ana. 

All  power,  I  say,  is  vicioos  that  is  not  ae- 
companied  by  proportionMe  respoasi-  rnw min 
bility.  Personal  respoosibility  prevents 
tbe  abuse  of  individoal  power ;  respons- 
ibility  of  character  is  the  secnrity  against  the 
abuse  of  collective  power,  when  exercised  br 
bodies  of  men  whose  existence  is  permaaeat  and 
defined.  Bat  atrip  anch  bodies  of  theeequalitica, 
you  degrade  them  into  maltitndes,  aad  then  vriiat 
secnrity  have  yon  ngsiost  any  thing  that  they 
may  do  or  resolve,  knowing  that,  froan  tbe  mo- 
iDMitat  wlueb  tbe  meeting  is  at  an  end,  there  is  ao 
hnman  being  respcmsible  kr  their  proeeedmgs  * 
The  meeting  at  Manchester,  tbe  meeting  at  Kr- 
Bungham,  the  meetbig  at  Sp^  Firids  or  SmiA- 
field,  lAat  pledge  oodid  ihey  give  to  the  aMioa 
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of  tbe  soaodoeu  or  uiioerit;^  ^  dengns  ? 
The  local  chancier  of  Mwohoter,  tbe  local 
obaraoter  of  BirmiDgham,  was  not  pledged  to  my 
of  the  fHToceedings  to  which  tbetr  Dames  were 
amwDdod.  A  certain .  muaber  of  anabnklory 
tribwMt  of  tbe  people,  eelf-eleeted  to  that  h^h 
fiiDotioo,  aMomed  the  ■ame  and  aatbori^  of 
whatever  place  they  thought  proper  to  select  for 
«  place  of  ma^ng ;  the  KMnm  «aa  pitobed, 
■ometinep  here,  aometmias  tbere,  aeoording  to 
the  fancy  of  the  mob  or  the  .patience  of  tbe  mag- 
istrates} bat  tbe  iwoposition  aod  the  proposer 
were  io  all  plaoee  nearly  alike;  and  when,  by  a 
■ort  of  politioal  Tontritoqaism,  the  same  voice  had 
been  made  to  issoe  from  half  a  doien  difierent 
comers  of  the  eoootry,  it  was  impudently  as- 
somed  to  be  a  coooord  of  sweet  soonds,  compos- 
ing tbe  Dnited  voice  of  the  pet^le  <A  England  I 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  ua  eatimate  tbe  mighty 
_  .  misobief  tint  has  been  done  to  liberty 

Tin  casH  of    ,  ,        ,  .  .  i 

£b*tv  bH  »t  by  potting  down  meermgs  snoh  as  I 
ttM^t'  have  deseribed.  Let  os  ask  what 
'^f^  lawfal  authority  has  been  curtailed ; 
let  OS  ask  what  respectable  ctHnmanity  has  been 
defraoded  of  its  fnuwbise ;  let  ns  ask  what  mu- 
nicipal inttitntions  have  been  violated  by  a  law 
which  fixes  tbe  migratory^com|4uDt  to  tbe  spot 
whence  it  prolbaeea  to  t^glnatis,  and  decree  to 
hear  of  the  grievanoe  fnm  those  by  whom  that 
grievanoe  is  fth— iriiieb  leaves  to  Manchester, 
as  Manchester,  to  Birmingham,  as  Birmingham, 
to  Ziondon,  as  London,  all  the  free  scope  of  nt- 
teranco  which  they  have  at  any  time  enjoyed  for 
making  known  their  wanls^  their  feelings,  their 
wishes,  their  remonstrances ;  which  leaves  to 
each  of  these  divisions  its  separate  authority — to 
the  union  of  all,  or  of  many  of  them,  the  aggre- 
gate authority  of  such  a  consent  and  co-opera- 
lion ;  but  whicb  denies  to  any  itinerant  bawker 
of  grievances  tbe  power  of  stamping  their  names 
upon  his  wares  ;  oT  pretending,  be^nae  he  may 
raise  an  outcry  at  Manchester  or  at  Birmingham, 
that  he  therefore  speaks  the  sense  of  tbe  town 
wbicb  be  disquiets  and  endangers ;  or,  still  more 
prepostennisly,  that  beoattae  he  has  disqoieted 
and  endangered  half  a  dozen  ndghborhoods  in 
their  tarn,  he  is,  therefore,  Uie  organ  of  them  all, 
and  thrcogb  them,  of  tbe  whole  Briti^  people. 

Soch  are  the  stopid  Mlaciw  which  tin  law  of 
the  last  session  baa  extingoisbed  1  and  soch  are 
the  object  and  eflect  of  the  measures  which  Brit- 
ish liberty  is  not  to  survive  I 

To  remedy  the  dreadful  wound  thos  inflicted 
p«i..™i,t«T  "P'"  S^^W*  liberty — to  restore  to  the 
^*'<^  people  what  the  people  have  not  lost 
— to  give  a  new  impulse  to  that  spirit  of  freedom 
which  nothing  baa  been  done  to  embarrass  or  re- 
strain, we  are  invited  to  alter  tbe  ooDstitntion  of 
that  assembly  through  which  tbe  people  share  in 
the  Legislature ; '  in  short,  to  midce  a  radieal  rt- 
form  in  t/ie  Hantt  of  Commoiu. 

It  baa  always  atrook  me  as  extraordinary  that 
wbati.  there  should  be  persons  prepared  to  en- 
lertain  the  qoestion  of  a  change  in  so 
important  a  member  of  the  Conatiimion,  without 
oonsidaring  in  what  way  that  ohange  moat  afleet 


the  sitoatiott  of  the  other  memban,  and  the  no- 
tion of  the  Constitution  itself. 

I  have,  on  fimner  oceasionB,  stated  here,  aod 
I  have  stated  elsewhere,  qoeations  on  this  sub- 
jaot,  to  which,  aa  yet,  I  have  nevar  raoeivad  aa 
answer.  "  Toa  who  propose  to  relbrra  tbe  House 
of  Commons,  do  yoa  mean  to  reMore  that  branch 
of  the  Legisiattira  to  the  wuba  atato  in  which  it 
stood  at  sooie  ibrmer  period  f  or  do  yoa  mean  to 
leoonannet  it  oo  aew  priaeiples?" 

Perhaps  a  moderate  Reformer  or  Whig  will  an- 
swer, that  he  means  (mly  to  restore  the  Honse  <X 
Commnis  to  what  it  was  at  some  former  period. 
I  then  beg  to  ask  bim — and  to  that  qoestion,  also^ 
I  have  never  yet  received  an  answer — "At  what 
period  of-oor  history  vras  tbe  House  Commons 
in  tbe  state  to  which  yoa  wish  to  restore  it  7" 

The  Hoose  Commons  mnat,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  clear  argument,  be  considered  io  tiw  comnnu 
two  views.  First,  with  respect  to  its  g^STiS!; 
agenoy  as  a  third  part  in  the  Consti-  «p~«t- 
tntion }  secondly,  with  respect  to  iu  oomposition, 
in  relation  to  its  oonstituenta.  As  to  its  agency 
as  a  part  of  tbe  Constitntioa,  I  venture  to  say, 
withoat  baiard,  as  I  brieve,  (d'oontradiction,  that 
there  is  no  poriod  in  the  history  of  this  country 
io  whidi  tbe  Hoose  Commoos  will  he  finmd  to 
have  ooon^ned  so  large  a  Am  of  the  Amotions 
of  gorcrament  as  at  present.  Whatever  else  may 
be  said  of  the  Hoose  of  Commooa,  thb  one  point, 
at  least,  is  indispotable,  that  from  the  earliest  in- 
iancy  of  the  Constitution,  tbe  power  of  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  growing,  till  it  has  almost, 
like  the  rod  of  Aaron,  absorbed  its  fellows.  I 
am  not  saying  whether  this  is  or  ia  not  aa  it  ought 
to  be.'  I  am  merely  saying  why  I  think  that  it 
can  not  be  intended  to  complain  of  tbe  want  of 
power,  and  of  a  due  share  in  tbe  government,  as 
the  defect  of  the  modem  Honse  of  Commons. 

I  admit,  however,  very  willingly,  that  the 
greater  share  of  power  the  House  oT  Commons 
exercises,  the  more  jealous  we  ought  to  be  of  its 
compositicHi ;  and  I  presume,  therefore,  that  it  is 
in  this  respect,  and  in  relation  to  ita  constituents, 
that  tbe  state  of  that  Honse  is  contended  to  want 
reviidon.  Well,  then,  at  what  period  of  oar  his- 
tory was  the  oomposition  ctf  the  history  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons  materially  different  fVom 
iriiat  it  is  at  present  T  Is  there  ai^  period  of 
our  history  in  vrfaioh  the  rights  of  election  were 
not  aa  various,  in  whioh  the  infloeoce  of  proper- 
ty waa  not  as  diract,  in  wbicb  recommendations 
of  candidates  were  not  as  eflicient,  and  scnne  bor- 
oughs as  close  as  they  are  now?  I  ask  for  in- 
formation ;  but  that  information,  plain  and  simple 
as  it  is,  and  necessary,  one  should  think,  to  a  clear 
understanding,  much  more  to  a  grave  decision  of 
the  point  at  issue,  I  never,  thmigh  aoliciting  it 
with  all  humility,  have  ever  yet  been  able  to  ob- 
tain from  any  reformer,  Radical  or  Whig. 

The  Radical  reformer,  indeed,  to  do  bim  jti»- 
tice,  ia  not  bound  to  famish  me  with  an      oUmii  ct 
answer  to  this  qaestitm,  because  with  tH^^L^T 
hii  view  of  tbe  matter,  preeedenta  •iMmiwiu 
(except  one,  which  I  shall  mention 
presently)  have  nothing  to  do.   The  Radical 
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fonBer  would,  pnAtbljr,  gin  lo  aj  flnt  qnMtka 
an  MMwer  very  diflemit  froni  Uttt  which  I  have 
luiqMHd  hu  PKwIerate  bratbar  lo  giw.  He  will 
tell  me  lairlyt  that  be  meaaa  oot  Biniply  to  bring 
the  Uouae  or  Commoos  back,  either  to  the  share 
of  power  which  it  Ibnnerly  enjoyed,  or  to  ihe 
modes  of  eleoii<Mi  by  whiob  it  wu  fonMriy  oh»- 
sen ;  hot  to  make  it  what,  according  to  him,  it 
ought  to  be — a  direct,  efleciual  representative 
of  Ihe  people  ;  representing  them  not  as  a  dele- 
gate commissioned  to  take  care  of  their  ioleresis, 
but  as  a  deputy  appointed  to  speak  their  will. 
Now  to  this  view  of  the  matter  I  have  no  other 
objection  than  this :  that  the  British  Constitution 
is  a  limited  monarchy ;  that  a  limited  monarchy 
is,  ia  the  nature  of  thio^  a  mixed  government; 
bat  that  such  a  House  of  Commons  as  the  Radi- 
cal  relbnier  raqaires  would,  in  effect,  constitute 
a  pare  democracy — a  power,  as  it  appears  lo  me, 
ineoosisteat  with  any  monafeby,  and  oasuecepti- 
ble  of  soy  limit^ion. 

I  may  have  great  respect  for  the  person  who 
tbeoretically  prefers  a  republic  lo  a 
uaST^i^-  iDonarcby.  But  even  supposing  me 
fonM.  lo  agree  with  bim  in  his  preference, 
I  should  have  a  preliminar}*  question  to  disouK^ 
by  which  he,  perhaps,  may  not  leel  bimsolf  em- 
barrassed ;  which  is  this,  whether  1,  born  as  I  am 
(and  as  /  think  it  is  my  good  fortuoe  to  be)  under 
a  monarchy,  am  quite  at  liberty  to  consider  my- 
self as  having  a  clear  stnge  fur  political  experi- 
ments ;  whether  I  should  be  authorized,  if  I  were 
convinced  of  the  expediency  of  such  a  change,  lo 
withdraw  monarchy  altofrether  from  the  British 
Constitolioo,  and  to  substitute  an  uiiqualilied 
democracy  in  its  stead ;  or  whether,  whatever 
changes  I  may  he  desiroiu  of  introducing,  I  am 
not  bound  to  conwder  the  Coosiitution  which  1 
find  as  at  least  circnmsoribing  the  range,  and  in 
flome  measnre  prescribing  the  nature  of  the  im- 
proveoiant. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  undoubtedly  prepared 
■MibatffMi  to  uphold  the  ancient  monarchy  of  the 
JJjJjjg^JS  eounlry,  by  arguments  drawn  from 
lUmul^ly  '"'I'at  I  tbink  the  hlessinffs  which  we 
have  enjoyed  under  it ;  and  by  argu- 
moits  of  another  sort,  if  arguments  of  onotlier 
sort  shall  ever  be  brought  against  it.  But  all 
that  I  am  now  contending  for  is,  that  whatever 
reformation  is  proposed,  should  be  considered 
with  some  reference  to  the  established  Conslitu- 
tion  of  the  country.  That  point  being  conceded 
to  me,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  I  can 
not  conceive  a  Constitution  of  which  one  third 
part  shall  be  an  assembly  delegated  by  the  peo- 
ple—not  to  consult  for  the  good  of  the  naiion, 
bnt  to  speak,  day  by  day,  the  people's  will — 
which  must  not,  in  a  few  days*  sitting,  sweep 
away  every  other  branch  of  the  Constitution  that 
might  attempt  to  oppose  or  control  it.  I  can  not 
conceive  how,  in  fair  reasoning,  any  other  branch 
of  the  Constitution  should  pretend  to  stand  against 
it.  If  government  be  a  matter  of  will,  all  that 
we  have  to  do  is  to  collect  the  will  of  the  nation, 
and,  having  collected  it  by  an  adequate  organ, 
that  will  is  paramount  and  supreme.    By  what 


'  pnteosioB  ooDld  the  House  of  Lords  be  nain- 
tained  in  aqaal  amhority  and  jurisJietioa  with 
the  Honae  oif  Commons,  when  moo  that  Hone 
of  Conamoas  shoold  become  a  direct  depatsiioa, 
speakug  the  people's  will,  and  that  will  the  rule 
of  the  government?  In  one  way  or  other  the 
House  <d  Lords  most  act,  if  it  be  to  remain  a 
concurrent  braneh  of  the  Lcgislatore.  Either  it 
must  uniformly  affirm  the  measurea  which  come 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  or  it  must  occa- 
siowUly  take  the  liberty  lo  reject  them.  If  ii 
uniformly  affirm,  it  is  without  the  shadow  of  ui- 
thorily.  But  to  presume  to  reject  an  not  of  the 
deputies  of  the  whole  nation  I— -by  what  assamp> 
lion  <3i(  right  could  three  or  four  hundred  great 
proprietors  set  themselves  against  the  natioaa] 
will  ?  Grant  the  reformers,  Uwn,  what  they  a^ 
on  the  principles  on  which  they  ask  it,  and  it  is 
utterly  impossible  lhat,  aftw  such  a  rdform,  the 
Constitution  should  long  consist  of  more  than  one 
body,  and  that  one  body  a  popular  asBombly. 

Why,  genllemaB,  is  this  thewy  ?  or  is  it  a  the- 
ory of  mine  7  If  there  be,  among  thuae  rraorr-M 
who  bear  me,  any  man  who  has  been 
(tw  in  the  generous  enthusiasm  at  youth  any  maa 
may  blamelessly  have  been)  bitten  by  the  doc- 
trines of  reform,  I  implore  bim,  before  be  goes 
forward  in  his  progress  to  embrace  those  doe- 
trines  in  their  radical  extent,  to  luco  to  the  fats- 
tory  of  the  transactions  in  this  country  in  the  year 
1 648,  and  to  examine  the  bearings  of  those  trans- 
actions on  this  very  question  of  radical  refonn.* 
He  will  find,  gentlemen,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  that  day  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

"RtiUvtd,  That  the  people  are,  under  God,  the 
niginal  ctf  all  Just  power." 

Well!  can  any  sentimeDt  be  more  jast  and 
reasonable  7  la  it  not  the  foundatioo  of  all  the 
liberties  of  mankind  7  Be  it  so.  Let  u  pro- 
ceed. The  House  of  Commons  followed  up  this 
resolution  by  a  second,  which  nins  in  aomeihiag 
like  these  terms: 

Rtiotved,  That  the  Cmnmons  of  EngUod, 
assembled  in  Parliament,  being  chosen  by  and 
representing  the  people,  have  the  n^mu  am- 
thority  of  this  nation." 

In  this  resolution  the  leap  is  taken.  Do  the 
Radical  reformers  deny  the  premises  or  the  infer- 
ence ?  or  do  they  adopt  the  whole  of  the  tempt- 
ing precedent  before  them? 

But  the  inference  did  not  slop  there.  The 
Honse  of  Commons  proceeded  to  deduce  from 
these  pnipositions  an  inference,  the  appnTcatly 
logical  dependence  of  which  upon  these  proposi- 
tions I  wish  I  could  see  logically  disproved. 

"  Retolved  (wiihoat  one  dissenting  voioe),  That 
whalKoever  is  enacted  and  declared  law  by  the 
Commons  of  England,  assembled  in  Parliament, 
hath  the  force  of  law,  and  all  the  people  of  this 
nation  are  incloded  thereby,  although  iht  eotumt 
and  concHrrenre  of  the  King  and  House  of  Ptm 
be  not  had  thereunlo." 

*  It  is  hardlj-  occeJisry  to  remind  tba  leader,  tlMC 
MrCMDiDg  here  goes  back  to  tlie  days  of  Cmmwd 
and  the  deposition  of  Gharies  L 
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Such  was  the  theory:  the  pniotical  infereDoes 
were  not  tardy  in  their  arrival  after  the  theoiy. 
Id  a  few  weaki  the  Houm  at  Pean  wa»  voted 
tueleoa.  We  all  koow  what  baoame  of  the 
Crovn. 

Saoh,  I  nj,  were  the  xadioal  doetrinet  of 
s«b  <bc  rMDit  1648,  and  such  the  ooueqaeBoes  to 
»rr«i,«i™ro™.  ^iji^j,  (,,gy  naturally  led.    If  we 

are  induced  to  admit  the  same  premises  uow, 
who  ia  it,  I  shoald  be  glad  to  know,  that  is  to 
goaraotee  os  agunst  similar  conclasions  7 

ThoK,  then,  are  the  reasons  -why  I  look  with 
Aaduiistts  jo*'°'"y  schcmes  of  parliamentary 
adjrroniin-  refonD.  I  ]ook  Bt  (hem  with  still  more 
•aiw  ma.  j^g^^y^  becaose,  in  one  of  the  ty/o 
classes  uf  men  who  co-operate  in  sappcvt  of  that 
question,  1  never  yet  found  any  two  individuals 
who  held  the  same  doctrines :  I  never  yet  beard 
any  intelligible  theory  of  reform,  except  that  of 
the  Badic^  reformers.  Theirs,  indeed,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  understand.  But  as  for  theirs,  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  yet  fully  prepared.  I,  for  my  part, 
will  not  consent  to  take  one  step,  without  know- 
ing on  what  principle  I  am  invited  to  take  it, 
and  (which  is,  perhaps,  of  more  consequence) 
wiihout  declaring  on  what  prineiple,  I  will  not 
consent  that  any  step,  however  harmless,  shall 
be  taken. 

What  more  harmless  than  to  disfranchise  a 
Roehoipiinhs  corrupt  borough  in  Cornwall,  which 
uuiui«ei]  with-  has  exercised  iia  franchise  amiss, 

mi  •rllliiii;  ■      ,f  1 

frwxrtpu  un  BDd  brougot  shamc  on  itself,  and  on 
"  "  ""™  ■  the  syslem  of  which  il  is  a  part? 
Nothing.  I  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  doing, 
as  Parliament  has  oflen  done  in  such  cases  (sup- 
posing always  the  case  to  be  proved),  to  disfran- 
chising the  borough,  and  rendering  it  inoapable 
of  abusing  its  franchise  in  future.  Bat  though 
I  have  no  olgection  to  doiiqr  Ihia,  I  will  not  do  it 
on  the  priuoii^e  of  speoalalive  improvement.  I 
do  it  on  the  principle  of  specific  punishment  for 
lu  offense.  And  I  will  take  good  care  that  no 
inference  shall  be  drawn  from  my  consent  io  this 
specific  case,  as  to  any  sweeping  concurrence  in 
a  scheme  of  general  alteration. 

Nay,  I  should  think  it  highly  disingenuous  to 
Bornuhn  fiufler  the  Radical  reformers  to  imagine 
Ewl^!^'for  that  they  had  gained  a  single  step  to- 


ward the  admission  of  their  theory,  by 
any  such  instance  of  particular  animadversion  on 
proved  misconduct.  I  consent  to  aach  disfran- 
chisement }  but  I  do  90,  not  with  a  view  of  fur- 
thering the  Radical  system — rather  of  thwarting 
it.  I  am  willing  to  vripe  oat  any  blot  on  the 
present  system,  because  1  mean  the  present  sys- 
tem to  stand.  I  will  take  away  a  franchise,  be- 
cause it  has  been  practically  abused ;  not  because 
I  am  at  all  disposed  to  inquire  into  the  origin  or 
to  disooEs  the  utility  of  all  sooh  lianebiMs,  any 
more  than  I  mean  to  inquire,  gentlemen,  into 
your  titles  to  your  estates.  Disfranchising  Gram- 
pound  (if  that  is  to  bo  so),  I  mean  to  save  Old 
Sanim. 

Now,  sir,  I  think  I  deal  fairly  with  the  Radical 
reformers ;  more  lairly  than  those  who  would 
snfier  it  to  be  supposed  by  them  that  the  disfran- 


chisement of  Gramponud  is  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  system  of  reform:  while  they  know,  bdimim 
and  I  ht^  mean  ai  well  as  1  do,  not  y 
to  reform  ^in  the  aeoM  of  (dunge)  but  A^n^S^ 
to  preaerve  the  Constitution.  I  would  '"'^^ 
not  delude  the  reAmnerB,  if  I  ooold;  and  it  ii 
quite  useless  to  attempt  a  deloaioa  gpon  per- 
sons quite  as  sagacious  in  their  generation  as 
any  moderate  reformers  or  anti-reformers  of  us 
all.  They  koow  fuU  well  that  tiai  Whigs  hove 
no  more  notion  than  I  have  of  parting  with  the 
close  borooghs.  Not  they,  indeed  I  A  large, 
and  perhaps  ihe  larger,  part  of  them  are  in  their 
hands.  Why,  in  the  assembly  to  which  you  send 
me,  gentlemen,  some  of  those  who  sit  on  the 
same  side  wiUi  me  represent,  to  be  sure,  less 
popular  places  than  Liverpool— but  on  the  bench 
immediately  over  against  me,  I  descry,  among 
the  most  eminent  of  our  rivals  for  power,  scarce 
any  other  sort  of  representatives  than  members 
for  close,  or,  if  yoa  will,  for  rotten  boroagha.  To 
suji^KMe,  thereftae,  that  oar  politifsl  opponenta 
have  any  tbooghts  of  gettii^  rid  'of  the  close 
boroughs,  would  be  a  gross  delusion  j  and,  I  have 
no  doul>t,  they  wilt  be  -quite  as  fair  and  open 
with  the  reformers  on  this  point  as  I  am- 

And  why,  gentlemen,  is  H  that  I  am  satisfied 
with  a  system  which,  it  is  saifl,  no  man  „„j„^„ 
can  snpport  who  is  not  in  love  with  uwinwwrckj 
corruption?  Is  it  that  I,  more  than 
any  other  man,  am  afraid  to  face  a  popular  elec- 
tion? To  the  last  qoestim  you  can  give  the 
answer.  To  the  former  I  will  answer  for  my- 
self. I  do  verily  believe,  as  I  have  already  said, 
tbat  a  complete  and  perfect  democraiical  repre- 
sentation, such  as  the  reformer*  aim  at,  can  not 
exist  as  part  of  a  mixed  goverotneBt.  It  nay 
exist,  and,  for  angfat  I  know  or  care,  may  eust 
benefioiaily  as  a  whcde-  Bat  I  am  not  sent  tt 
Parliament  to  inqmn  ioto  the  question  whether 
a  democracy  or  a  monarchy  be  the  best.  My 
lot  is  cast  coder  the  British  monarchy.  Under 
tbat  I  have  lived— under  tluu  I  have  seen  my 
country  flonrish-^ader  that  I  have  seen  it  enjoy 
as  greet  a  share  of  prosperity,  of  happiness,  and 
of  glory,  as  I  believe  any  raodificatioe  of  human 
society  to  be  oapable  of  bestowing ;  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  saoriflce  or  to  hazard  the  fruit 
of  centuries  of  experience,  of  odnturies  of  strug- 
gles,  and  of  more  than  one  century  of  liberty,  as 
perfect  as  ever  blessed  any  country  upon  the 
earth,  for  visionary  schemes  of  ideal  perfeotllHU- 
ty,  or  for  dtmbtful  expwimeats  even  of  pomibla 
improTement. 

I  am,  tharefore,  for  the  House  ofCommoMaa 
a  part,  and  not  ea  the  whole,  of  the  ^^^^ 
government.  And  ^  a  part  of  dw  gov- 
ernment,  I  bold  it  to  be  frantic  to  sup- 
pose, that  from  the  eleotim  of  members  of  Par- 
liament you  can  altogether  exclude,  by  any  eon- 
trivanoe,  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  do  so,  the 
influence  of  [Hvperty,  rank,  talents,  family  coa< 
neotion,  and  whatever  else,  in  the  radical  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  is  considered  as  intimidation 
or  corruption.  .  I  believe  tbat  if  a  reform,  to  the 
extent  of  tbnt  demanded  by  the  Radioal  reftcm- 
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•n,  wan  gnntcd,  yen  wooM,  bafim  u  ftan»I 
eleotion  eoow  roMd,  And  tbat  tben  «m«  •»« 
MMMotioM  grawB  up  whioh  joa  mut  agftin  de- 
■tro^,  new  inflneBoe  uqnirad  whioh  joa  mort 
diapoawss  of  iu  aiUhoritj;  and  that  in  tbeM 
IrnitleH  attenpu  at  anattaioaUe  pari^,  joa 
were  woi^iog  againit  the  oatsnl  eorrent  of  bu- 
DBB  aatare. 

I  believe,  thereloTe,  that,  contriTa  how  joa 
will,  totne  anoh  haman  motivee  of  action  will 
find  room  to  (^rate  in  the  aleolioB  of  memben 
of  Parliaoietit.  I  think  that  this  mnet  and  mght 
to  be  aaleea  you  maan  to  exohide  from  the 
coBoarai  of  the  aation  all  inert  wealth,  all  toaot- 
in  talent,  iha  retirad,  the  aged,  nod  the  infirm, 
all  wko  MK  aot  lace  popolar  aumbHea  or  en- 
gage M  busy  Uih;  in  abort,  mUew  70a  have 
IcHnd  wMaa  expedient  (or  dbaruing  property  of 
influence,  wiifaoat  {what  I  hope  we  are  not  yet 
ripe  ibr)  the  abcriitioa  of  property  itself. 

I  woiuld  have  by  choice—if  the  ohoioe  were 
▼uMbom  ^  made— I  woold  have  in  the 
^dKtjMM  House  of  Commons  great  variety  of 
fcrik. UoMk.  interests,  and  I  woold  have  them  find 
their  way  there  by  a  great  variety  of  rights  of 
election ;  satisfied  that  unifonnily  of  eleotion 
woold  produce  any  thing  bat  a  jost  reprewnta,- 
tic»  of  various  interests.  As  to  the  close  bor- 
ODgbi,  I  know  that  throogb  them  have  foand 
their  wmy  into  the  House  of  Commooa  men  whose 
talentt  have  beeo  an  hooor  to  their  kind,  and 
vfaoaa  nanea  are  intarwicivfln  with  the  brightest 
periods  in  the  history  of  ibeir  eountry.  I  oan 
not  think  that  eystam  altogether  vioioas  which 
has  prodoced  such  fniits.  Net  oan  I  think  that 
there  sboaU  ba  bat  one  road  into  that  aasemMy, 
or  that  no  nan  should  be  presamed  fit  fer  die 
daliberatbns  of  a  Senate,  who  has  not  had  the 
nerves  previously  to  &ce  tiie  storms  of  the  host- 
ings. 

I  need  not  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  rate  of 
the  last  men  to  disparage  the  utility  and  dignity 
of  popalar  elections.  I  have  good  cause  to  speak 
of  them  in  &r  different  language.  Bnt,  among 
numberless  other  considerations  whioh  endear 
to  me  the  favors  whidi  I  have  received  at  your 
hands,  I  confess  it  is  one  that,  as  your  repressnt- 
ativa,  I  am  eaaUad  to  apart  ny  genalne  eentl- 
meita  am  thin  (as  I  tfaidt  it)  rit^  qoasUoa  of 
parliamentaiy  reftmn,  without  the  imputation  of 
■lurinkiiv  fronn  popalar  oaavass,  or  of  seeking 
ahallar  for  myself  in  that  species  of  representa- 
tioa  which,  as  an  element  in  the  ooraposition  of 
Parliament,  I  never  shall  cease  to  defend. 

In  truth,  gentlenwn,  though  the  qnestion  of 
Tbt  noM  *ia-  reform  is  made  the  pretext  of  those 
'a^^^^  persons  wbo  have  vexed  the  country 
rtfarbom-ib..  fo,  months,  I  verily  believe 

that  there  are  very  few  even  of  them  who  either 
give  credit  to  their  own  exaggerations,  or  care 
much  about  the  improvements  which  they  rec- 
ommend. Wby,  do  we  not  see  that  the  moat  vie- 
lent  of  the  reformers  of  the  day  are  aiming  at  seats 
in  that  assembly,  which,  aeowding  to  their  own 
UMwies,  they  sbonld  have  left  to  wallow  in  tto 
own  poUatkta,  diaooanteoaaeed  and  aoredeemed  7 


It « t»e,  that  if  they  Rood  their  wmy  there,  ney 
might  endeavor  to  briag  as  to  a  aenae  of  ear 
misdeeds,  and  te  urge  as  to  redeem  our  «faaiae- 
ler  by  some  self^wndemning  ordinanee;  bal 
would  not  tbe  antbority  of  tbeir  name*,  as  oar 
aasoeiatee,  have  more  than  counterbaJanoed  the 
force  of  their  eloquenoe  as  our  refimuers? 

But,  gentlemen,  I  am  for  the'whcJe  Cocstita- 
tioa.  The  liberty  of  the  sobfeot  ss  much  de- 
pends on  the  maintenance  of  the  constitntiom! 
prerogatives  of  tbe  Crown— on  tbe  acknowied^- 
ment  ef  tbe  l^ptinafe  power  of  tbe  othar  House 
of  Pariianent,  as  it  dees  in  opboldiiig  that  su- 
preme power  |ibr  such  is  the  power  of  the  pane 
in  one  eenae  of  the  word,  tboogb  not  in  the  seoM 
of  tbe  resolution  of  lfl48)  «4ich  resides  in  tbe 
demoonuieal  braneh  of  the  Conalintiaa.  What- 
ever beyond  its  jost  proportion  was  gained  by 
one  f^t,  would  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  tbe 
whole ;  and  tbe  balance  is  now,  perhaps,  as  near- 
ly poised  as  human  wisdom  can  adjust  it.  I  leai 
to  touch  that  balance,  the  dislnrbance  of  vrhich 
must  bring  coofosion  on  the  natitm. 

Gientlenton,  I  trust  there  are  few,  very  few, 
reeson^le  nnd  enlightened  men  ready  ■  mij 
to  lend  tbeonelves  to  projects  of  eon-  E?u!l^!IUJ 
fusion.  But  I  confess  I  very  mnoh  •"•>■ 
wish  that  all  wbo  are  not  ready  to  do  so  vreuU 
consider  the  ill  effect  of  any  countenance  girea 
publicly  or  by  apparent  implicsiion,  to  ibose 
whom  in  their  hearts  and  juilgmenls  they  de- 
spise. I  remember  that  moat  excellent  and  ^e 
man,  Mr.  Wilberforee,  once  saving  ia  the  House 
of  Commona  that  he  never  believed  mo  flfipai- 
lion  really  to  wish  mis^i^  to  die  coontiy ;  thai 
tbey  only  wished  just  ao  much  mischief  as  might 
drive  tiieir  opponents  out,  and  place  theflsselrea 
in  their  room."  Now,  gentlemen,  I  oan  not  help 
thinking  that  there  are  some  persons  tamper^ 
with  the  qnestion  of  reform  soTneihing-  in  the 
same  spirit.  They  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  re- 
formers ;  they  even  state  irrecoDcilable  differen- 
ces of  opinion  i  but  to  a  certain  extent  they  agree, 
and  even  co-operate  with  them.  They  co-oper- 
ate with  them  in  inflaming  the  public  feeling  not 
only  against  the  government,  but  against  ibe  sup- 
port given  by  Farliament  to  that  govenunent,  ia 
the  hope,  no  doubt,  tf  attracting  to  tbemaelves 
tbe  popularity  which  is  lost  to  thnr  oppooects, 
uid  thus  being  enabled  to  correct  and  retrieve 
the  errors  of  a  displaced  administratioil.  Tain 
and  hopeless  task  to  raise  snob  a  spirit  and  thn 
to  govern  it  I  Tbey  may  stimulate  the  steeds 
into  fury,  till  the  chariot  is  hurried  to  the  brink 
of  a  precipice ;  but  do  ibcy  flatter  themselves  tha' 
tbey  can  tben  leap  in,  and,  hurling  the  incompe- 
tent driver  from  his  seat,  check  the  rents  jost  in 
time  to  turn  from  the  precipice  and  avoid  the  fall? 
I  fear  dtey  w<wld  attempt  it  in  vain.  The  im- 
pulse once  given  maybe  too  impetnoos  to  be  con- 
trolled }  and  intending  only  to  change  the  gnid- 
ance  of  the  machine,  they  may  hurry  it  and  them- 
selves to  irretrievable  destruction. 

May  every  iuan  who  has  a  stake  in  tbe  coon- 
try,  whether  from  sttnalion,  fram  character,  from 
wealth,  from  his  family,  atid  firom  the  hopes  cf 
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laU  children— every  man  wbo  baa  a  sfloae 
of  tbe  bleniogB  for  wbiob  he  is  indebted  to  the 
form  of  goTeraiaent  ander  whioh  ha  Uvea,  lee 
chat  the  time  ia  oome  at  wbieb  bia  decision  miut 
be  talran,  and,  wben  ohm  takea,  Meadfastly  aotad 
^poM  ■  fcMT  or  against  the  iasiUutioBa  of  ibe  Brit* 
ish  imMEdqr  >   The  tiiiw  iaoomeat  which  tbere 


I  ia  bat  that  line  of  damaritatioo.  On  which  side 
of  that  line  we,  gentlemen,  aboil  range  ourselves, 
oar  choice  has  long  ago  been  made.  In  acting 
upon  that  oar  oominoo  choice,  with  mj  best  ef- 
fixta  aod  exerUoM,  I  shall  at  once  faithfully  rep- 

I  resatrt  jtm  sentimeati,  and  latialy  my  own  jndg- 

;  meat  and  eoatoieDoe. 


SPEECH 

or  lOL  CAHHlliat  DCLIVEEED  AT  PLYHOCTTB,  IH  THE  TEAH  1B83. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Mr.  Camkiho  having;  viiitad  Flyntoath  and  intpected  the  Dock-yards  in  1823,  the  freedom- of  tbe  town 
was  presented  him  tbrongh  tbe  Mayor  sad  other  paUio  oBfeers.  Be  retoreed  thanks  in  the  fbHowing 
speech,  which  was  nocli  odanred  at  Uie  time  not  only  for  the  politieal  views  whiob  it  expressed,  bat  ei* 
pecikUy  lor  his  beautifiil  aUasioB  to  tiia  ships  in  erdinaiy  as  m  aaiblem  of  Eiqlaad  wirile  reporit^  la  As 
qnietode  of  peace. 

SPBECH,&o. 

Mb.  Matob  axs  GBRTt.BXKiif— I  Boeept  with 
thaokralness,  and  with  greater  satisTactkM  than  I 
can  express,  tbia  flattering  teotitDony  of  your 
good  opinion  and  good  will.  I  mutt  add  that  tbe 
value  of  the  gift  itself  has  been  greatly  eobaneed 
by  the  manner  in  which  your  worthy  and  honw- 
^tle  Recorder  has  developed  tbe  motives  whioh 


suggested  it,  aod  tbe  sentunants  whioh  it  is  in- 
tended to  convey. 

Gentlemen,  your  recorder  has  said  very  truly, 
Tfnkhor.*-  that  whoever  id  this  firee  and  enlight- 
Mb)CJ»"""  ened  slate,  aims  at  political  emineooe, 
■cntinj.  and  discbarges  political  duties,  most 
expect  to  have  his  conduct  scrutinized,  and  ev- 
ery actioD  of  his  public  life  sifted  with  no  ordi- 
nary jealousy,  and  with  no  sparing  criticism^;  and 
soob  may  have  bean  my  lot  as  macb  as  that  of 
other  pablio .  men.  But,  gentlemen,  unmerited 
obloquy  seldom  lails  of  aa  adequate,  though 
perhaps  tardy,  compensation.  I  must  think  my- 
self, as  my  honorable  friend  baa  said,  eminently 
Jbrtoaate,  if  sntdi  oompeasatton  as  b«  dassribM 
bu  fallen  to  me  ataneariier  period  than  to  many 
others ;  if  I  dare  flatter  mjrself  (as  his  partiality 
boa  flattered  me),  that  tbe  sentiments  that  you  are 
kind  enough  to  entertain  for  me,  are  in  unison 
with  those  of  the  country ;  it^  ia  addition  to  the 
justice  done  me  by  my  friends,  I  may,  aa  he  has 
OMured  me,  rely  upon  a  candid  const  ruction,  «ven 
from  piditical  opponents. 

Bat,  gentlemen,  the  secret  of  such  a  result 
does  not  lie  deep.    It  consists  only  in 


honest  and  nndeviating  pursuit 
pitcipiM  jjj-  ^Ytfit  one  conscientiously  believes 
to  be  one's  public  duty— a  pursuit  which,  stead- 
ily continued,  will,  however  detached  and  sepa- 
rate parts  of  a  man's  oondiwt  may  be  viewed 
under  the  infloenoe  of  paitialiUes  or  prqudioes, 
obtain  for  it,  wben  ctmsidered  as  a  whole,  the 
approbation  of  all  bonest  and  bonor^e  mntds. 
Any  man  may  oceaaiouilly  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
means  most  conducive  to  tbe  end  which  be  bas  in 
view ;  but  if  tbe  end  be  just  and  prwseworUiy, 
it  is  by  that  be  will  bo  ultimately  judged,  either 
by  bis  ooatemporaries  fxc  by  posterity. 


Gentlemen,  the  end  wbiofa  I  confttfi  I  have  al- 
ways had  in  view,  aod  which  ap-  Ti«Tit*morm 
pears  to  me  the  legkiioata  otgeot  of  S^iJu  itTl 
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deaoribe  in  one  word.  The 
gnaga  of  modem  pbiloM^y  ie  wisely  and  dif- 
fusely benevotent ;  it  professes  the  perfection  of 
our  species,  and  the  amdioration  of  the  lot  of  all 
mankind.  Gentlemen,  I  hope  that  my  heart  beats 
as  high  for  the  general  interest  of  huraonily — 
hope  that  I  have  as  friendly  a  disposition  toward 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  as  any  one  who  \-aunts 
his  philanthropy  most  highly ;  but  I  am  contenu 
ed  to  confess  that,  in  the  ooodoot  o(  political  af- 
fairs, tbe  grand  object  of  my  cootemplatiMi  is  the 
interest  of  England. 

Not,  gentlemeo,  that  tbe  interest  of  England 
is  an  interest  wbieb  Btaods  isolated  and  ,..  .  . 
alone.  ThasitoatKmvrbiennebdds  H^ii-jpiaar 
forbids  an  exclittiva  selflshoess;  ber 
prosperity  most  ooBtribato  to  the  prosperity  of 
odwr  natioBi,  and  her  itabili^  to  tbe  safety  of  tbe 
world.  Bat  iniimatoly  oonneeted  as  we  are  with 
the  system  of  Euk^,  it  does  not  foHow  that  we 
ore,  therefore,  called  upon  to  mix  ourselves  on 
every  occBsiea,  with  a  resUess  and  meddling  aet< 
ivity,  in  tbe  ooooems  of  tbe  nations  which  sur- 
round us.  It  is  upon  a  just  balance  of  conflicting 
duties,  and  of  rival,  but  sometimes  incompatible 
advantages,  that  a  government  must  judge  when 
to  put  forth  its  strength,  and  when  to  husband  it 
for  ocoasions  yet  to  come. 

Our  ultimate  object  most  be  the  peace  of  the 
wwtd.  That  object  may  sometimes  Thapnoor 
be  best  attained  by  prompt  exerticMis  ^^J^mm^ 
— aometiraes  by  abstinence  from  in- 
terposiliun  in  oontesis  whioh  we  can  not  prevent. 
It  is  upon  these  principles  that,  as  bas  been  meet 
truly  observed  by  my  wortiiy  friend,  it  did  noC 
appear  to  the  government  of  this  oouotry  to  be 
oecessaiy  that  Ore^  Britain  should  mingle  in  tlie 
recent  oontest  betmen  France  and  Spun. 

Tour  worthy  recorder  has  occnrately  classed 
tbe  perscms  who  would  have  driven  us  into  that 
contest.    Tbere  were  undoubtedly  among  them 
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those  who  desired  to  plnoge  this  country  into  the 
diffioulties  of  war,  pertly  from  the  bope  that  those 
difficulties  would  overwhelm  the  odroinisiratioa ; 
but  it  would  be  most  unjust  oot  to  admit  th&t 
there  were  others  who  were  actuated  by  lu^ler 
principles  and  more  generous  feelings,  who  would 
have  rushed  forward  at  oooe  from  the  sense  of 
indignatioR  at  aggression,  and  who  deemed  that 
no  act  of  injustice  could  b»  perpetrated  from  one 
eod  of  the  universe  to  the  other,  but  that  the 
sword  of  Great  Britaio  should  leap  from  its  scab- 
bard to  aveog«  it.  Bat  m  it  it  tba  provioce  of 
law  to  control  the  excess  una  of  laudable  pas- 
sions and  propensities  in  individnala,  so  it  is  Uw 
doty  of  govemnMBt  to  r— train  within  doe  bounds 
the  ebullitioa  of  national  sartimeat,  and  to  regu- 
late the  course  and  direction  of  impulses  which  it 
can  not  blame.  Is  there  any  one  among  the  latter 
elaaa  of  persons  described  by  my  hontwable  friend 
(for  to  the  former  I  have  nothing  to  say)  who  con- 
tinues to  doubt  whether  the  government  did  wise- 
ly in  decliiftaff  to  obey  the  precipitate  enlhusisam 
which  prevailed  at  the  commencement  the 
contest  in  Spain  la  there  any  body  who  does 
not  now  think  that  it  was  the  otfice  of  govern- 
ment to  examine  more  closely  all  the  various 
bearings  ofsocomplioaled  a  question,  to  consider 
whether  they  were  called  upon  to  assist  a  united 
nation,  or  to  plunge  themselves  into  the  internal 
feuds  by  whioh  that  natioo  was  divided — to  aid 
in  npeUing  a  foreign  invader,  or  to  take  part  in 
n  oinl  war?  Is  there  ni^  man  that  does  not  now 
see  whatwouM  have  been  the  extent  of  burdens 
that  would  have  been  oast  upon  this  country  ? 
Is  there  any  one  who  does  not  adcnowledge  that, 
under  such  circumstances  the  enterprise  wouM 
have  been  one  to  be  cbaracteriKed  only  by  a  term 
borrowed  from  that  part  of  the  Spanish  literature 
with  which  we  are  most  lamiliar — Quixotic  ;  an 
enterprise  romantio  in  its  tmgin,  and  thankless 
in  the  end  ? 

But  while  we  thus  control  even  our  feelings 
an  pm  ^7  duty,  let  it  nut  be  said  that  we 
Sr^MbJ  cuftivate  peace  either  because  we  fear, 
^i^i^T  or  because  we  are  unprepared  for  war; 

"'*''  on  the  contrary,  it  eight  months  the 
government  did  not  hesitate  to  proclaim  that  the 
country  was  prepared  for  war,  if  war  should  be 
unfortunately  necessary,  every  month  of  peace 
that  has  since  passed  has  but  made  us  so  much 
the  more  capable  of  exertion.  The  resources 
created  by  peace  are  means  of  war.  In  cher- 
ishing those  resouroes,  we  but  nconmnlate  those 
means.  Our  prtatnt  rtpoat  is  no  mere  a  proof 
oftMMUtj/  to  act,  (AflN  tht  itati  o/intrtneu  and 
inaelimty  in  wkick  I  kavt  $ttn  (Aote  migktg  maattt 
that  foot  tn  ths  tMJfri  ahovt  yow  toum,  i*  a  proof 
thai  thty  are  devoid  of  Hrenfth,  and  incapabit  of 
being  fitted  out  for  aetion.  You  veil  knote,  gtn- 
t/mm,  hoto  loan  one  of  tkcte  stt^mrfoM  maswi, 

^  Bee  this  labject  explained  in  the  intndoction  to 
Ur.BioDgbaai's  speech  respecting  It^  psge  904. 


note  reponng  on  thtir  ihadatM  in  pAferi  ntLmx 
— kow  loon,  i^>on  any  call  of  patriotiam. 
ntctuiiy,  it  uanld  aantme  the  likenen  of  a»  at^ 
mated  thing,  instinct  with  life  ami  motiom — 
toon  it  would  ruffie,  at  it  were,  i<«  awtUing  phm- 
age — ktno  qvicklif  it  would  put  forth  all  tlM  i 
and  itt  bravery,  collect  tie  teattered  etememu  I 
itrenglh,  and  awaken  iti  dormant  thimder.    ^ .  I 
at  it  one  of  thete  magnificent  marhimet  >rvi  | 
^ringing  from  inaction  into  a  dtMylaj/  »f  : : 
might    •luck  it  England  hereelf,  ttAt/c,  appejit.. 
ly  pattive  and  motionUtt^  the  mtentlg  nafi  ifi  - 
(Ac  power  to  he  put  forth  on  m  adegtiate  aecat^^  ■ 
Bnt  God  forbid  tiMt  that  oocasioD  should  tne. 
After  a  war  amtaiaed  for  near  a  qnaiier  cfa  r>  > 
tury — sometimes  single-handed^  and  wiih  all  £& 
rope  arranged  at  times  against  her,  or  at  her  -m 
England  needs  a  period  of  tranquillity,  ar.d  mm 
enjoy  it  without  fear  of  roisconstruGtioo.    L.  -.^ 
may  we  be  enabled,  gentlemeo,  to  impruic  t  -- 
blessings  of  our  present  ntuation,  to  eultira;e  ■  :■ 
arts  of  peace,  to  give  to  commerce,  now  ». 
ing,  greater  extension,  auil  new  spheres  oi'n- 
ploymenl,  and  to  cunSmi  the  prosperity  b  » 
generally  diffused  throughoai  this  islaad.  i: 
the  blessing  of  peace,  gentlemen,  I  triM 
this  borough,  with  which  I  have  now  tbf  b  -  r 
and  happmesa  of  being  associated,  will  rec^-r- 
an  ample  share.    I  trust  the  time  is  not  lir  .V 
lant,  when  that  noble  structure  of  wbicL  t>  : 
learn  from  yonr  Recorder,  the  box  wiih  «M: 
yon  have  honored  me,  through  bis  bands,  f  rw: 
a  part,  that  gigantic  barrier  ^^nst  the  fiin  :i' 
the  waves  that  roll  into  your  harbor,  will  jr<^^ 
a  commercial  marine  not  less  considerable  is  iti 
kind  than  tbe  warlike  marine  of  whiefa  yoerpoR 
hss  been  long  so  distinguished  an  asylum.  «:u 
the  town  of  Flymontb  will  participate  in  the 
mercial  prosperity  as  largely  as  it  has  hithcnt 
done  in  tbe  ontA  glories  of  EuglaBd. 

■  It  will  interest  the  reader  to  compare  this  pu 
sa^  with  oae  couceived  in  tbe  same  spirit  br  tre 
poet  CsmpbsU,  on  tba  laanebinR  of  a  ship  cf  the  .m. 

'.'Those  who  hare  ever  witnessed  die  spnn:^ 
of  the  launching  of  a  ship  of  the  line  will  perhi^ 
forgive  me  for  adding  this  to  the  examplM  of  tkf 
■oblime  objects  of  irtificial  life.  Of  that  •p«Ttar> 
[  can  never  forget  the  impreision,  and  of  hariFie  vi: 
neued  it  reflected  from  tlie  faces  of  tea  thomac^ 
■pectatan.  They  seem  yet  before  me  -■Isympattoe 
with  their  deep  and  itleot  expectation,  aud  w.ifa 
their  final  bant  of  entbaiiaam.  It  was  doC  a  Tskir 
joy,  bat  an  affecting  nationa]  sotemDity.  Whea  t.-^ 
vast  bulwark  sprang  from  her  cradle,  the  calm  water 
on  which  she  swung  msjestically  lonad,  gave  the  ib- 
agination  a  contrast  of  tbe  stormy  element  on  wkidi 
she  was  soon  to  ride.  All  tbe  days  of  battle,  ani 
the  nights  of  danger  which  abe  bad  to  enconnter- 
sll  the  ends  of  the  earth  which  she  had  to  visit— aoJ 
all  that  she  had  to  do  and  to  sofier  for  her  coaotrc, 
rose  in  awful  presentiment  before  the  mind;  isd 
when  the  besit  gave  her  a  beoediction,  it  wti  like 
one  pronounced  on  a  living  being." — Mttaf  n 
gUikPoOrf. 
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OF  MS.  CANNIHG  OS  AFPORDINa  AID  TO  POHTOGAL  WHEH  INVADED  FROU  SPAIN,  DEUVEBED 

n  THE  aonas  of  couuons,  December  vt,  uai 

INTRODUCTION. 

B  If orAiD  bad  baeit  fiir  aeiriy  two  centariM  Ae  ally  and  |wotactor  of  Portogal,  and  waa  booiid  to  dofc&d 
her  when  attacked. 

In  18Se,  a  body  of  absolntiati,  beaded  by  Ae  Qneen  Dofrager  and  die  Marqaeai  of  Ghana,  attempted 
to  deatroy  tbe  exiatiag  ^ortagnete  gDramment,  wbicb  bad  been  fconded  on  Iho  baais  of  conititutianal 
liberty.  ThU  gotremneDt  bad  been  acknowledged  by  Englaiid,  France,  Anatria,  and  RoMla.  It  wu, 
howoToF,  obnoziona  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Bpain ;  and  Portagal  waa  Invaded  from  the  Spaniah  territory 
by  lar^e  bodie*  of  Fortagneaa  abaobltiata,  who  bad  been  there  organized  with  the  conniTaace,  if  not  the 
direct  aid,  of  tbe  Spaniah  goremment 

The  Portngaeae  government  now  demanded  the  aaaiatanoa  of  England.  Five  tbooaand  tnopa  were, 
therefore,  inatantly  ordered  to  Liaboo,  and  Hr.  Canning  came  forward  in  thia  apeecb  to  explain  the  reaaoni 
of  bis  prompt  interrention.  "  This,"  Bays  hia  biographer, "  in  the  muter-piece  of  bis  eloquence.  In  pny 
priety  and  force  of  diction — in  excellence  of  appropriate  and  well-metliodized  arrangement — in  eIe*atioB 
of  style  and  sentiment ;  and  in  all  tbe  vigoroDB  qaalitiea  of  genuine  manly  eloqaence — boldness— judgment 
— finnoeaa,  it  fully  autaiaa  its  title  to  tbe  high  eulogy  given  it  by  Mr.  Brongbam  at  the  dose  of  the  debate." 


SPEE 

Ma.  Spbaub, — In  propoung  to  the  Honae  of 
TiMhcnoftiM  Commona  to  acknowledge,  fay  on  hom- 
b)«  and  dotifol  address,  bia  Majesty's 
most  (;racioiu  message,  and  to  reply  to  it  in  terms 
whioh  will  be,  in  eflbct,  an  echo  of  tbe  sentiments 
and  s  fulfillment  of  the  anticipations  of  that  mes- 
sage,  I  feel  that,  however  confident  I  may  be  in 
the  justice,  and  however  clear  as  to  tbe  policy 
of  the  measures  therein  announced,  it  becomes 
me,  as  a  British  minister,  recommending  to  Par- 
liament any  step  which  may  Approximate  this 
country  even  to  tbe  hazard  of  a  war,  while  I  ex. 
plain  the  gronnds  of  that  proposal,  to  accompany 
mj  explanation  with  expressions  of  regret. 

I  con  assure  the  House,  that  there  is  not  with- 
BiA  in  its  walla  any  setof  men  more  deep- 

«ToiSi;f3r  ly  ooovinoed  than  faia  Majesty's  min- 
Fw:>-  bteia — nor  any  iadividnal  more  inti- 
mately parsuaded  than  b«  who  bu  now  the  hon- 
or of  addresaing  yoo— of  the  vital  importune  of 
the  continuance  of  peace  to  thw  ooontry  nod  to 
the  world.  So  strongly  am  I  impressed  with  this 
opinion — and  for  reasona  of  which  I  will  pat  the 
Hdue  more  folly  in  possession  before  I  sit  down 
— that  I  declare  there  is  no  question  of  doubifnl 
or  coatmverted  policy — no  opportunity  of  present 
national  advantage — no  precaution  agunst  re- 
mole  diffieolty — which  I  would  not  gladly  com- 
promise, pass  over,  or  adjoarn,  rather  than  call 
on  Parliament  to  sanction,  at  this  moment,  any 
measure  which  had  a  tendency  to  involve  the 
country  in  war.  But,  at  the  same  time,  sir,  I 
feel  that  which  has  been  felt,  in  the  best  times 
of  English  history,  by  the  best  statesmen  of  this 
country,  and  by  tbe  Parliaments  by  whom  UiOae 
slatesioen  were  supported-^1  feel  Uiat  there  are 
two  OBUsee,  and  hat  two  oaoaea,  which  can  not 
be  either  oomprombe^  pnaaed  over,  or  adjoom- 


C  H,  &o. 

ed.  Theaa  eansea  are,  ndhereDCe  to  the  oatioMil 
futb,  and  reoiard  for  the  national  honor. 

Sir,  if  I  did  not  consider  both  these  causes  as 
involved  in  tl»e  proposition  which  I  HotwUo^ 
have  this  day  to  make  to  yon,  I  should  Mbani  bam 
not  -address  the  House,  as  I  now  do,  |!^IIJ||l!d^Lw 
in  the  full  and  entire  confidence  that  '"**' 
the  gracious  oommunioation  of  his  Majesty  will 
be  met  by  the  House  with  tbe  concurrence  of 
which  his  Majesty  has  declared  his  expectation. 

In  order  to  bring  the  matter  whioh  1  liave  to 
submit  to  yOu,  under  the  ct^nizance  of  pmnfirm. 
the  House,  in  the  shortest  and  clearest 
manoer,  I  beg  leave  to  state  it,  in  the  P^'^'v*!. 
first  instance,  divested  of  any  collateral  consider- 
ationa.    It  ia  a  oaae  of  law  nod  of  faot :  of  na- 
tional law  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  notorious  fact 
on  the  other  ;  such  aa  it  muat  he,  in  my  opinion, 
as  impoasiUe  for  Rarliament,  as  it  was  for  the 
government,  to  reghrd  in  any  hut  one  light;  or 
to  come  to  any  but  one  oonelosioa  opon  it. 

Aniong  the  alliances  by  which,  at  difTerent 
periodsof  oar  history,  tfais  country  .has  ^„fj^^ 
been  connected  with  the  other  nations  ortbn^obi- 
of  Kurope,  none  is  so  ancient  in  origin,  '* 
and  so  precise  in  obligation — none  has  continued 
so  long,  and  been  observed  so  faithfully — of  none 
is  tbe  memory  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
most  brilliant  records  of  our  triumphs,  as  that  by 
which  Great  Britain  is  connected  with  Portugal. 
It  dates  back  to  distant  oeotaries ;  it  has  survived 
an  endless  variety  of  fortunes.  Anterior  in  ex- 
istence to  tbe  accession  of  the  house  of  Braganxa 
to  the  tbrcme  of  Portugal — it  derived,  however, 
fresh  vigm*  from  that  event ;  and  never,  from  that 
epoch  to  the  present  liour,  has  the  independent 
monarchy  of  Portwfid  oenied  to  be  nnitured  by 
the  friendship  of  Great  Britain.   Thia  alUaBoe 
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has  never  been  serioosly  interrupted  \  but  it  has 
been  renewed  by  repeated  sanotions.  It  has 
been  msintained  nnder  difiicallies  by  which  the 
fidelity  of  other  alliutces  were  sh&ken,  and  has 
been  vindicated  in  fields  of  blood  and  of  glory. 

That  the  alliance  with  Portngal  has  bees  at- 
MaoHhuarw  ways  unqualifiedly  advantageous  to 
SrtMolir  ^  country — thai  it  has  net  been 
*™*aof-  sometimes  inconvenient  and  some- 
times bardensome — 1  am  not  bound  nor  prepared 
to  maintain.  But  no  British  statesman,  so  lar  as. 
I  know,  has  ever  raggMted  iba  wqwdiaooy  of 
shaking  it  oS;  and  it  is  assuredly  not  at  a  mo- 
ment 6[  need  that  boBor  and,  what  [  may  be  al- 
lowed to  call  national  sympathy,  would  pennit 
us  to  weigh,  with  an  oyer-scrupolous  exactness, 
the  amount  of  difficulties  and  dangers  attendant 
upon  its  faithful  and  steadfast  observance.  What 
feelings  of  national  honor  would  forbid,  is  for- 
bidden alike  by  the  plain  dictates  of  national 
faith. 

It  is  not  at  distant  periods  of  history,  and  in 
iDhmiij  TV  by-gone  ages  only,  that  the  traces  of 
Mwadiutsi^  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal  are  to  be  found.  In  the  last  compact 
a(  modern  Kurope.  the  compact  which  forms  the 
basis  of  its  present  international  law — I  mean  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815 — this  coanlry,  with  its 
ejes  open  to  the  possible  inconveniences  of  the 
emnection,  but  with  a  raemory  awake  to  its  past 
beneAts,  st^emnly  renewed  the  previously  exist- 
ing obligationt  allianee  and  amity  with  Porto- 
gal.  1  will  take  leave  to  r«ad  to  tb«  House  the 
third  article  of  tba  treaty  oonolbdad  at  Vienna, 
in  IStS,  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one  band, 
and  Portugal  on  the  other.  It  it  eonehed  u  the 
foUowing  terms :  "The  treaty  of  Alliance,  eon- 
doded  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  on  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1810,  being  founded  on  ciroumstanoes  of  a 
temporary  nature,  which  have  happily  ceased  to 
exist,  the  said  treaty  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
vmd  in  all  its  parts,  and  of  no  efiect ;  withotU 
prtjudiet,  howntr,  to  tk*  oncteti*  trtatitt  of  alli- 
ance, fritndtkip,  and  gvmrantei^  wAiVA  havt  to 
long  and  k>  happUg  9ubtiattd  betmtn  the  two 
Crown*,  and  tekich  art  hereby  renimd  by  tkt 
high  contracting  partiti,  and  adaum^gtd  Is  bo 
of /utl/orre  and  tjfftct." 

In  order  to  appreaiate  the  force  of  this  stipu- 
lation— recent  in  point  of  time,  re- 
cMiMCMdwiu  cent,  also,  in  the  sanoUon  of  Parha- 
<M'^*^  ment— the  Hoosa  will,  perhaps,  al. 
\fm  me  to  eK|riain  rimtly  the  cireDmstanoes  in 
reference  to  which  it  was  oontraoted.  In  the 
year  1807,  when,  upon  the  deotaration  of  Bona- 
parte, that  the  boose  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to 
reign,  the  Cing  of  Portugal,  fay  the  advice  of 
Great  Britain,  was  induced  to  set  sail  for  the 
Brasils ;  ^moet  at  the  very  moment  of  his  most 
hithful  Majesty's  embarkation,  a  secret  conven- 
tion was  signed  between  his  Majesty  and  the 
Bang  of  Portugal,  stipulating  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  most  bitbfol  Majesty's  establishing  the 
seat  of  his  government  in  Brazil,  Great  Britain 
would  never  acknowledge  any  other  dynasty  than 
that  of  the  bouse  of  Br^ptnza  on  tbe  throoe  of 


Porilagal.    That  convention,  I  saj,  vrnseocia. 
poraneous  with  the  migration  to  tke  Braaj;t 
step  of  great  importance  at  the  time,  as  iom. 
ing  from  the  grasp  <^  Bonaparte  the  smwzi 
family  of  Braganxa.    Afterward,  in  the  sm 
1810^  when  the  seat  erf*  the  Sing*  of  Porxa^i 
government  was  established  at  Rio  de  Jasem^ 
and  when  it  seemed  probabia,  in  the  ibea  appwi 
ently  hopelees  condition  of  (he  affairs  of  Enropc 
that  it  was  likely  long  to  cfHitinue  there,  the  »- 
oret  e<nvention  of  1^7,  ot  which  the  maiB  ok 
jeo»waiiaeooin|riisbed  by  the  laot  of  the  enigiB- 
tioD  to  Braxil,  was  abrogated,  and  a  new  nad  po- 
lio (riMUy  was  coaeladed,  iato  which  was  iraaa- 
ferred  the  stipalation  of  1807,  binding  GrcK 
Britain,  so  loi^  as  his  faithfol  Majealy  skoaud 
be  oompeUed  to  reside  in  Brasil,  aatte  aehBovl- 
edge  any  other  sovereign  of  Port^al  Aas  a 
member  of  the  house  of  Braganaa.    That  sti^ 
ulation  which  bad  hitherto  been  secret,  tbos  be- 
came palmt,  and  part  of  the  known  lav  of  b- 
tions. 

In  the  year  1814,  in  consequence  of  the  hap- 
py conclusion  of  the  war,  the  option  wv  aftri- 
ed  to  the  King  of  Portugal  of  r«torniD^  io  tas 
European  dominions.  It  was  then  felt  that  u 
the  neoeseity  of  his  most  faithfol  Majesty'^  ^ 
sence  from  Portugal  had  ceased,  the  groocil  '.x 
the  obligation  originally  contracted  in  the  feer>: 
oonvention  of  1 807,  and  afterward  innaCerreii  i: 
the  patent  treaty  of  1810,  was  reiooved.  The 
treaty  of  1810  was,  therefore,  annnlled  si  ite 
CongresB  of  Vienna ;  aitd  in  liien  of  the  ctipch- 
tioB  not  to  aeknowlolge  any  other  novemca  a 
E^a^t^gal  than  a  member  cif  the  house  of  Itfr 
ganaa,  was  sabstitnted  thai'vrhioh  I  tese  jat 
read  to  the  House. 

Annulling  the  treaty  of  1810,  the  ireatv 
Vienna  renews  and  confirms  (as  the  HoaseVj 
have  seen)  alt  former  treaties  betweau  GicM 
Britain  and  Portnffal,  describing  them  as  ^'a» 
cient  treaties  of  alliance,  frteodship,  and  goans- 
lee ;'-  as  having  "  long  and  happily  sobsisted  be- 
tween the  two  Crowns  and  as  being  allowed, 
by  the  two  high  contracting  parties,  to  ream 
"  in  full  force  and  cTect." 

What,  than,  is  the  force — what  is  the  efle«t  o( 
tboee  ancient  troatiee?  I  am  pro-  ^^.^^^^^ 
pared  to  show  to  the  House  what  it  ■°t*i«>^W 
is.  But  before  I  do  so,  I  most  sar, 
that  if  all  the  treaties  to  which  this  •"•'"^ 
aniola  of  tbe  treaty  of  Vienna  rdlers,  had  periihri 
byBonMaonvolnonofnUBre,orhad  by  none  ez- 
tmordlnary  aecideat  been  consigned  to  total  A- 
livioa,aliliitwanidbeimpoaaible  not  to  admit,* 
an  incontestiUe  inference  from  ibb  artieleof  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  alone,  that  in  a  moral  pnnt  a 
view,  riwre  is  incumbent  on  Great  Britain,  a  de> 
oided  obligation  to  act  as  tbe  efieotoal  defeadcr 
of  Portugal.  If  I  could  not  show  tbe  letterof  t 
single  antecedent  stipulation,  I  should  still  con- 
tend that  a  solema  admission,  only  ten  yean 
of  the  existenee  at  that  time  of  "treaties  of  al- 
liance, friendship,  and  guanmtee,"  held  Gnat 
Britab  to  tbe  diiicharge  of  the  obligations  which 
that  very  deser^tion  impbes.    But  (cKtunately 
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ihere  is  no  soch  difficulty  in  apeoiTying  tbe  na- 
ture of  tbow  obtigations.  All  of  tbe  preoedlog 
treatiea  exist — all  of  them  are  of  ea»y  refereooe 

 all  of  them  are  koowo  to  this  country,  to 

Speun,  to  every  nation  of  the  civilized  world. 
They  are  so  namerous,  and  their  general  result 
is  so  aniforo),  that  it  may  be  aafficient  to  aeleet 
oalj  two  <^  them  to  riiow  the  natora  oS  ail. 

Tbe  flnt  to  vhich  I  shall  advert  is  the  treaty 
vjMv  of  IWl^  whieti  wu  ootMdndfd  at  die 
•r  1661-    time  of  the  manriage  of  ChurlM  the  See* 
ond  with  tbe  Infanta  of  Portngal. .  After  reciting 
the  Dearriage,  and  malui^  orcr  to  Great  Britain, 
in  oonaeqaence  of  that  maniage,  first,  a  oooiid- 
erabl*  mm  of  monqr,  and,  •eeoodly,  several  im- 
portant  places,  some  of  vUob,  as  Tangier,  «e  no 
longer  possess ;  but  otberfl  of  whtofa,  as  Bombay, 
atill  belong  to  this  coontry,  the  treaty  runs  thus  ; 
'*  In  coosideraticMi  of  all  which  grants,  so  much  to 
the  benefit  of  the  S^ug  of  Great  Britain  and  bia 
subjects  in  general,  and  of  ibe  delivery  of  ihoee 
important  i^aces  to  his  said  Majesty  and  his  heirs 
forever,  he.,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  does  pro- 
fess and  declare,  with  tbe  consent  and  advice  of 
his  council,  that  be  will  take  Uie  interest  of  Port- 
Qgal  and  ^1  its  dominions  to  heart,  defending  the 
name  with  his  utmost  power  by  sea  t&d  land, 
<vei»  OS  England  itulf and  it  then  proceeds  to 
apeoify  the  sqociki  to  be  sent,  end  the  naoner  of 
eeoding  them. 

I  otme  next  to  the  treaty  of  1703,  a  treaty  of 
B^M«  alliaooe  ootempmneoos  vrith  the  Me- 
ofim    tfaieB  treaty,  lAieb  has  ragnlated,  fin- ap- 
ward  of  a  oentaiy,  the  oomnwnsial  retatkus  of 
tbe  two  countries.    Tbe  treaty  of  1703  was  a 
tripartite  engagement  between  the  States  Gen- 
eral of  HcdUnd,  England,  and  Fortogal.  Tbe 
second  article  of  that  treaty  seu  forth,  that  "  If 
ever  it  shall  happen  that  the  Kings  of  Spain  and 
France,  either  the  {Htsent  or  the  future,  that  both 
of  them  together,  or  either  of  them  separately, 
shall  make  war,  or  give  oooasion  to  sospeot  that 
they  intend  to  make  war  npoa  tbe  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  either  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  on 
its  dominions  beyond  tbe  seas;  her  Majesty  the 
Qneen  of  Great  Britain,  and  tbe  Lords  tbe  States 
General,  shall  use  their  friendly  offices  with  the 
said  Kings,  or  eithwof  them,  in  order  to  persuade 
them  to  observe  the  terms  of  peace  tovrard  Port- 
ly, and  not  to  make  war  upon  it."   The  third 
article  dedavee,  "That  in  the  event  of  these  good 
offiees  not  proving  suooaasfol,  hot  altogether  io- 
efieetaal,  eo  that  war  sbonkl  be  made  by  tbe 
albresaid  Kings,  or  by  either  of  them  opoa  Port, 
ogal,  the  above.meniicned  powers  cf  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Holland  shall  make  war  with  all  their 
Ibrce  upon  the  aforesaid  Kings  or  King  who  shall 
carry  hostile  arms  into  Portog^j  kmI  toward 
that  war  which  shall  be  carri^  on  in  Europe, 
thej  shall  sapply  twelve  thousand  men,  whom 
they  shall  arm  and  pay,  as  well  when  in  quarters 
as  in  action  ;  and  the  said  high  allies  shall  be 
obliged  to  keep  that  namber  <k  men  complete, 
by  raoruiting  it  Irom  time  to  time  at  tbwr  own 
npense." 

I  am  avare,  indeed,  that  with  reqieot  to  either 


of  the  treaties  which  I  have  quoted,  it  is-posstble 
to  raise  a  qnestioo — whether  varia-  ^rtk^dtocM. 
tion  of  oirouRistaBces  or  change,  of  ■iw<>riiwM 
times  may  not  have  somewhat  relax- 
ed  its  oUigations.  The  treaty  of  1661,  it  might 
be  said,  was  so  loose  and  prodigal  tn  the  word- 
ing— it  is  so  nareosoBable,  so  wholly  oat  of  na- 
ture, that  anyone  ooontry  should  be  expeeled  to 
defend  aaother,  "even  at  itu{fj"  socb  stqnila- 
tions  antJaowaiggBrated  a  ohaneter, « to  re- 
semble effusions  of  feeling,  rather  than  ennnoia- 
tiontf  of  deliberate  oompant.  Again,  with  re- 
spect to  tbe  treaty  of  1703,  if  Uie  case  rested  on 
that  treaty  akxie,  a  question  might  be  raised, 
whether  or  not,  when  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties— Holland — hod  since  so  changed  her  reht- 
tioos  with  Portugal,  as  to  consider  her  obligatimie 
under  the  treaty  of  1702  as  obadeto — whether 
or  not,  I  say,  under  such  cironrastanoes,  tbe  ob- 
ligation on  the  remaining  party  be  not  likewise 
void.  I  should  not  hesitate  to  answer  both  these 
objecti<ma  in  tbe  negative.  But  without  enter- 
iiig  into  such  a  controversy,  it  is  sufficient  for  me 
to  say  that  the  time  and  place  for  taking  such  ob- 
jections was  at  the  Congress  at  Yieana.  Then 
and  there  it  was  that  if  you,  indeed,  considered 
these  treaties  as  obsolete,  yon  ought  frankly  and 
fearlesdy  to  have  declared  them  to  be  so.  Bnt 
then  and  thece,  with  year  eyes  open,  and  in  tbe 
faoerfall  modem  Europe,  you  procbumed  anew 
tbe  aameat  treaties  of  alliance,  friendships  and 
guarantee,  "so  long  subsisting  between  the 
Crowns  of  Great  Krhaia  and  Pcrtngd,"  as  still 
"  wAnowledged  by  Great  Britun,"  and  still  *'of 
full  force  usd  effect."  It  is  not,  however,  on  spe- 
oiAo  articles  alone — it  is  not  so  much,  otncni  ia- 
perhaps,  on  eiUiercrf'ibese  ancient  treat-  ^^IH^eEt* 
ies,  t^en  separately,  as  it  is  on  the  apir-  i-ti"-- 
it  and  nnderstanding  of  the  whole  body  of  treat- 
ies, of  which  tbe  essence  is  oobcentrated  and  pre- 
served in  the  treaty  of  Yienaa,  that  we  ookaovl- 
edge  in  Portugal  a  right  to  look  to  Great  Britain 
as  her  ally  and  defemter. 

This,  sir,  being  tbe  state,  morally  and  polit- 
ically, of  our  obligations  toward  Port-  Pan  Sitmt. 
ugnl,  it  is  obvions  that  when  Portngal,  ^^UStL 
in  apprehension  of  the  coming  storm,  ">»m. 
called  on  Great  Britain  for  assistance,  tbe  only 
hesitation  on  onr  pan  could  be — not  whether  that 
assistance  was  dae,  supposing  tiie  occasion  for 
demanding  it  to  arise,  but  simply  whether  that 
oooasion— in  other  words,  wbetbNr  tbe  eamufa- 
dtrit  bad  arisen. 

I  understand,  indeed,  that  in  some  quarters  it 
bos  been  imputed  lo  his  Majesty's  AmvMtotiw 
ministers  that  on  extnordtnary  deky  ^'I^u£» 
intervehed  between  die  tokii^  of  the  K^'Jj^n^. 
determination  to  give  assistance  to  •>i>*(r- 
Portugal  and  the  oonying  of  that  determination 
into  effect.  Bnt  how  stands  the  fact  ?  On  Sun- 
day, the  third  of  this  month,  we  received  fnun  tbe 
Portngneee  embassador  a  direct  and  formal  de- 
mand of  assistance  against  a  hostile  aggresswn 
from  Spain.  Oar  answer  vras,  that  although 
rndiors  had  reached  us  through  France,  his  i&t^ 
esty's  govemmeot  had  not  ikiA  accnrate  inform. 
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fttion — ^ihat  official -^and  precise  intelligenee  oi 
facta — on  whicb  they  could  proper);  foand  an  ap- 
plication to  Parliament.  It  was  only  on  last  Fri- 
day night  that  this  precise  infomation  anived. 
On  Saturday  bis  Majesty's  confidential  servants 
cane  to  a  decision.  On  Sunday  that  decision 
received  the  sanction  of  his  Majesty.  On  Mon- 
day it  was  commiinicated  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liameat ;  and  this  day,  sir,  at  the  boor  in  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  addrMnng  yon,  tbe  troops 
are  on  th«r  march  fur  embarkation. 

I  trust,  then,  sir,  that  no  tmswmlj  delay  is  im- 
TkyinmlKmad  P"**^!®  **•  goTOninient.  But  nn- 
ub««*vridMM  doabtfldly,  on  die  other  hand,  when 
""""^  the  claim  of  Portugal  for  assistance 
— a  elaira  olear,  indeed,  ia  justice,  bat  at  tbe 
same  time  fbarfnlly  spreading  in  its  possible  con- 
sequences, came  before  us,  it  was  the  duty  of  bis 
Majesty's  government  to  do  nothing  on  hearsay. 
The  eventual  force  of  the  claim  was  admitted  ; 
but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  facts  was  necessa'- 
ry  before  the  compliance  with  that  claim  could 
be  granted.  The  government  here  labored  un- 
der some  disadvantage.  Tbe  rumors  which 
reached  us  through  Madrid  were  obviously  dis- 
torted, to  answer  paitial  political  purposes ;  and 
the  intelligence  through  the  press  of  France, 
though  substantially  correct,  was,  in  particulars, 
vague  and  contradictory.  A  measure  of  grave 
and  serious  moment  could  never  be  founded  on 
such  authority;  nor  eoold  the  ministen  come 
down  to  Parliament  nntil  they  had  a  oonfident 
assurance  that  tbe  cue  which  they  had  to  lay 
before  the  Legislatnre  was  true  in  all  its  parts. 
But  there  was  another  reason  which  induced 
.  .A.  >  necessarr  caution.  In  former  id- 
dEiajni  bf  th*  Stances,  when  Portugal  applied  to 
Fonli^Ma  this  country  for  assistance,  the  whole 
•^"^  power  of  the  state  in  Portugal  was 
Tested  in  the  person  of  the  monarch.  The  ex- 
pression of  bis  wish,  the  manifestation  of  his  de- 
sire, the  putting  forth  of  his  olaim,  was  sufficient 
ground  for  immediate  and  decisive  action  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  supposing  the  eatua  /ade- 
rit  to  be  made  out.  But,  on  this  occasion,  in- 
quiry was  in  the  first  place  to  be  made  whether, 
according  to  the  new  Constitution  of  Portugal, 
tbe  call  npon  Great  Britain  was  made  with  the 
consent  of  all  the  powers  and  aadioritles  compe- 
tent to  make  it,  so  as  to  carry  with  it  an  assur- 
ance of  that  reception  in  Portugal  for  our  arlny, 
which  the  drmy  of  a  friend  and  ally  had  a  right  to 
expect.  Before  a  British  soldier  should  put  his 
foot  on  PortDgnese  ground,  nay,  before  he  should 
leave  the  shores  of  England,  it  was  our  duty  to 
ascertain  that  the  step  token  by  the  Regency  of 
PortDgal  was  token  with  the  owdial  ccmcnrrence 
of  the  Legislature  of  that  country.  It  was  bnt 
this  morning  that  we  received  intelligence  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Chambers  at  Lisbon,  which 
establishes  the  faijt  of  such  ctHicurrenee.  This 
intelligence  is  coutained  in  a  dispatch  from  Sir 
W.  A'Court,  dated  SSth  of  November,  of  which 
I  will  read  an  extract  to  the  House.  "The  day 
after  tbe  news  arrived  of  the  entry  of  the  rebels 
into  Portniral.  the  ministers  demanded  from  tbe 
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Chambers  an  extension  of  power  for  the  yxKt.- 
tive  goTsmment,  and  tbe  permissioD  to  apply  t'-c 
foreign  suooors,  in  virtue  of  ancient  treaties  '.2 
the  event  of  their  being  deemed  necessary.  Tk-: 
deputies  gave  the  requisite  aatbority  by  accli- 
mation ;  and  an  equity  good  spirit  vas  bpui- 
fested  by  the  peers,  -who  granted  every  pmr 
that  the  ministers  could  possibly  require.  TVr 
even  went  further,  and,  rising  in  a  body  from  tbcLi 
seats,  declared  thmr  devotion  to  their  oonatiT 
Mid  their  readiness  to  give  their  per«oaal  se^ 
ices,  if  necessary,  to  npel  any  bosttle  innsin. 
The  Duke  de  Cadaval,  president  of  the  CAamber. 
was  the  first  to  make  this  deolaration ;  and  tW 
minister  who  described  this  pnoevdiBg  to  bm. 
said  it  was  a  movement  worthy  of  the  good  dsn 
of  Portugal !" 

I  have  thus  incidentally  disposed  of  tbe  sop- 
posed  imputation  of  delay  in  comply-  rnsr^iTu 
ing  with  the  requisition  of  the  Portu- 
guese government.  -  The  roaia  qac 
tion,  however,  is  this  :  Was  it  obligatory  upon  m 
to  comply  with  that  requisition  ?  In  other  word*, 
had  the  catui  fcedtrii  arisen  ?    lo  oar  opinim  i: 
had.    Bands  of  Portuguese  rebels,  armed,  ffif- 
ped,  and  trained  in  Spain,  had  crossed  tbe  Span- 
ish frontier,  carrying  terror  and  devastatioa  ^B^? 
their  own  country,  and  proclaiming  sooietiBn 
the  brother  of  the  reigning  Sovereign  of  Porto- 
gal,  sometimes  a  Spanish  Princess,  and  sane- 
times  even  Ferdinand  of  Spaia,  as  Ihe  rigbtnd 
occupant  of  the  Portaguesethroiw.    Thoo  reb- 
els crossed  tbe  frontier,  not  at  one  point  tak. 
but  at  several  points ;  for  it  is  remaifcable  tlw 
tbe  cggressioo,  on  which  tbe  original  aj^ilieatHi 
to  Great  Britain  for  succor  was  fboodied,  is  ad 
the  aggression  with  reference  to  which  thai  if- 
plication  has  been  complied  with. 

The  attack  announced  by  the  French  nev^K- 
pers  was  on  tbe  north  ot  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Tras-os-Montes ;  an  vv 
official  account  of  which  has  been  re-  ^^"t*,^ 
ceived  by  his  Majesty's  government 
only  this  day.  But  on  Friday  an  account  n« 
received  of  an  invasion  in  the  sooth  of  Portn^ 
and  of  the  capture  of  Villa  Viciosa,  a  town  lyie^ 
on  tbe  road  from  the  southern  frontier  to  Lisbm. 
This  new  fact  established  even  more  satrsfaelo- 
rily  than  a  mere  confirmation  of  the  attack  fim 
complained  of  would  have  done,  tbe  systematic 
nature  of  the  aggression  of  Spain  agaiist  Pom- 
gal.  One  hostile  irruption  might  have  been  made 
by  some  single  corps  escaping  from  their  quar- 
ters— by  some  body  of  stra^len,  vho-nigii 
have  evaded  the  vigilance  of  Spanish  audmilift; 
and  one  such  accidental  and  unoocmeoted  act  ol 
violence  night  not  have  been  conetomTe  evidence 
(tf  cognizance  and  design  on  the  part  of  those  so- 
thorities ;  but  when  a  series  of  attacks  are  mule 
along  the  whole  line  of  a  frontier.  It  is  difficok 
to  deny  that  such  multiplied  instances  of  hostili- 
ty are  evidence  of  concerted  aggression. 

If  a  single  company  of  Spanith  soldieis  bad 
crossed  the  frontier  in  hostile  arrav, 
there  could  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  a  Sfrta— «■ 
doubt  as  to  the  character  of  that  io- 
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TasiiM.  Shall  bodies  of  men,  anned,  cloUied,  and 
regimented  by  Spain,  carry  fire  and  sword  into 
the  bosom  of  her  uooSending  noighbor,  and  shall 
it  be  preteodod  that  no  attack,  no  inTasim  has 
taken  place,  because,  forsooth,  Uteae  outrages  are 
committed  against  Portugal  by  men  to  whom 
Portugal  had  given  birth  and  nurture  ?  What 
petty  quibbling  would  it  be  to  say,  that  an  in- 
vasion of  Portt^al  frtnn  Spain  was  not  a  Spanith 
invasion,  beeanse  Spain  did  not  employ  her  own 
troops,  bat  hired  mercenaries  to  effect  her  pur. 
poM  ?  And  what  difierence 's  it,  except  as  an 
aggravation,  that  the  mercenaries  in  this  in- 
stance ware  natives  of  Portugal. 

I  have  already  stated,  and  I  now  repeat,  that 
Enctand  woi  D^v^  ^  1>*^  *hs  wish  w  tha  pre- 
aui_l><b^tH*  tenstra  of  the  British  gomnment  to  ID- 
i^lilu^^  terfere  io  the  internal  eoooenu  U  ths 
1  hiHM.  Portogueee  nation,  Qnestknw  of  that 
kind  the  Fortugnese  nation  must  settle  among 
themselves.  But  if  we  were  to  admit  that  hordes 
of  traitorous  refngees  from  Portugal,  with  Span- 
ish arms,  or  arms  furnished  or  restored  to  them 
br  Spanish  authorities,  in  their  hands,  might  pnt 
off  their  oonntry  for  one  purpose,  and  put  it  on 
again  for  another — put  it  off  for  the  purpose  of 
attack,  and  put  it  on  again  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
punity — ^if,  I  say,  we  were  to  admit  this  juggle, 
and  either  pretend  to  be  deceived  by  it  ourselves, 
or  attempt  to  deceive  Portugal,  into  a  belief  that 
there  was  nothing  of  external  attack,  nothing  of 
foreign  hostility,  in  such  a  system  of  aggression 
— «uch  pretense  and  attempt  would,  perhaps,  be 
only  ridiculous  and  contemptibloi  if  they  did  not 
require  a  mach  more  serioiu  character  from  be- 
ing employed  as  an  excuse  for  infldelHy  te  an- 
cient firiendship,  and  as  a  pretext  for  getting  rid 
of  tbe  positive  atipnlatioDs  of  treatioB. 

Thifl^  then,  is  the  eas«  which  I  lay  before  the 
BMihiiha  House  of  Cmnmons.  Here  is,  on  the 
^n^l^  0*1*  hand,  an  undoubted  pledge  of  na- 
tional  faith — not  taken  in  a  comer — 
not  kept  secret  between  the  parties,  but  publicly 
recorded  among  the  annals  of  history,  in  the  fooe 
of  the  world.  Here  are,  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
ileniablo  acts  of  foreign  aggression,  perpetrated, 
indeed,  principally  through  the  instrumentality 
of  domestic  traitors,  but  supported  with  foreign 
means,  instigated  by  foreign  councils,  and  direct- 
ed to  foreign  ends.  Putting  these  facts  and  this 
pledge  together,  it  is  impossible  that  his  Majesty 
should  refuse  the  call  that  has  been  made  upon 
bun ;  nor  can  Parliament,  I  am  eonvinced,  refuse 
to  enable  his  Mqesty  to  fulfill  bis  ttndonbted  ob- 
ligations. I  am  willing  to  rest  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  to-night,  and  to  call  for  the  vote  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons  upon  this  simple  ease,  divest- 
ed altt^ther  of  collateral  cirenmstanoes ;  from 
v^ioh  1  especially  wish  to  separate  it,  in  tbe 
minds  of  those  who  hear  me,  and  also  in  the 
minds  of  Others,  to  whom  what  I  now  say  will 
find  its  way.  If  I  wera  to  sit  dovn  this  mo- 
ment, without  adding  another  word,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  I  should  have  the  eoncnrrance  of 
the  House  in  the  addreis  which  I  mean  to  pro- 
pose. 


When  I  state  this,  it  will  be  obvious  to  tbe 
House,  that  the  vote  for  which  I  am  m  proueiiH 
about  to  call  upon  them,  is  a  vote  for  JJTjSi.'i, 
the  defense  of  Portugal,  not  a  vote  for  *■'  <">  "P*^ 
war  i^aiost  Spain.  I  beg  the  Honse  to  keep 
these  two  points  entirely  distinct  in  their  con- 
sideration. For  tbe  former  I  think  I  have  said 
enough.  .  11^  in  what  I  have  now  farther  to  say, 
I  shonld  hear  hard  upon  the  Spanish  government, 
I  beg  that  it  may  be  observed  that,  unjustifiable 
asl  shall  show  their  conduct  to  have  been — con- 
trary to  the  law  of  cations,  contrary  to  the  law 
of  good  neighborhood,  contrary,  I  might  say,  to 
thelavn  of  God  and  man— with  nspect  to  Port- 
ugal—still  I  do  not  mean  to  prednde  a  loeut 
pamtttUut,  a  possibility  of  rednas  and  repaniF 
tion.  It  ii  oar  duty  to  fly  to  the  defense  ttf  Pert- 
ugal,  be  tbe  MsailaM  wbo  he  may.  And,  be  it 
remembered,  that,  in  tiius  fnlflllug  the  stipula- 
tion of  aneient  treaties,  of  the  existence  and  ob- 
ligation of  which  all  the  world  are  aware,  ve, 
according  to  the  universally  admitted  cons  trac- 
tion of  tbe  law  of  nations,  neither  make  war  upon 
that  aasaUant,  nor  give  to  that  assaiUnt,  much 
less  to  any  oUier  power,  jnst  cause  at  war  against 
oorselves. 

Sir,  the  present  situation  of  Portugal  is  so 
anomalous,  and  the  recent  years  .of  -mrd. 
her  history  are  crowded  with  events 
so  unusual,  that  the  House  will,  per-  p<masii  with 
baps,  not  think  that  I  am  unprofitably  StdoMBor 
wasting  its  time,  if  I  take  tbe  liberty  ^"^^ 
of  calling  its  attention,  shortly  and  succinctly,  to 
those  events,  and  to  their  infloence  on  the  polit- 
ical relations  of  Enn^.  It  is  known  that  tbe 
consequence  of  the  reaideBce  of  the  b„„^^ 
King  of  Portogal  bi  Branl  was  to 
raise  the  latter  cooatiy  from  a  colo-  '^'"^ 
nial  to  a  metropolitan  condition ;  and  that,  from 
the  time  when  the  King  began  to  contemplats 
hia  return  to  Portugal,  there  grew  up  in  Brasil 
a  desire  of  ind^tendenoe  that  threatened  dissen> 
sion,  if  not  something  like  civil  contest,  between 
the  European  and  American'  dominions  of  the 
house  of  Braganza.  It  is  known,  also,  that  Great 
Britain  undertook  a  mediation  between  Portugal 
and  Brazil,  and  induced  the  King  to  consent  to  a 
separation  of  the  two  Crowns — confirming  that 
of  Brazil  on  tbe  head  of  his  eldest  son.  The 
ink  with  which  this  agreement  was  written  was 
scarcely  dry,  when  the  unexpected  death  of  tbe 
King  of  Portugal  produced  a  new  state  of  things, 
which  reunited  on  the  same  head  the  two  Crowns 
which  it  had  been  the  policy  of  England,  as  well 
as  of  Portugal  and  of  Brazil,  to  separate.  On 
that  occasion,  Gnat  Britain,  and  another  Euro- 
pean oomt  closely  anmeoled  with  Brazil,  ten- 
dered advice  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  now  he- 
CMne  King  of  Portugal,  which  advice  it  can  not 
be  accurately  said  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  fol- 
lowed, because  be  had  decided  for  himself  before 
it  reached  Rio  de  Janeiro ;  but  in  conformity  with 
which  advice,  though  not  in  ccmsequence  of  it, 
his  Imperial  Majesty  determined  to  abdicate  the 
Crown  of  Portugal  in  favor  of  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter.   But  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  had  done  mon. 
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Wbat  had  not  been  foreseea — what  woaW  bare 
AcwMtinte-  been  beyood  the  province  of  aoy  (or- 
tji^hXTir*  power  to  advise — Ub  Imperial 
um  latut.  Majea^  had  aoeompaoied  his  abdiea- 
tion  of  the  Crowa  of  Portugal  with  the  grant  of 
a  free  coDstitutiooal  charter  for  that  kingdom. 

It  has  been  sonnised  that  this  measure,  as  well 
Tbki»i4oM  as  the  ^ioation  whieh  it  acoompa- 
^■J^J^   nied,  wastheofiqviagofooradvioe. 

No  such  things— Great  Britaindid  not 
snggeet  this  nutasare.  It  ia  not  bw  dn^  nor 
ber  praotioe  to  o&r  suggestions  for  A»  internal 
ngnhtioil  of  Ibraign  atttaa-  8be  neither  ap- 
proved nor  diiapprnad  of  the  grwt  of  a  coosti- 
totioiial  obniter  to  Portugal:  ber  ofHuoa  uptm 
tbat  grant  vfts  neverreqnired.  True  it  ia^tbat 
the  instrooMnt  o[  tbe  oonatitutioial  charter  was 
broaght  to  Europe  hj  a  gentleman  of  high  tmat 
in  tbe  Borvice  of  tbe  Britii^  government.  Sir  C. 
Staart  bad  gone  to  Brazil  to  negotiate  the  tepa- 
ntion  between  that  coontry  and  Portogal.  In 
addition  to  his  obanotsr  Of  Plenipotentiary  of 
Great  Brilaio,  aa  the  mediating  power,  be  had 
also  been  invested  by  the  King  of  Portogal  with 
the  character  of  his  most  faithful  Majesty's  Plen- 
ipotentiary for  the  negotiation  with  Bra^.  That 
negotiation  had  been  broogfat  to  a  happy  conclu- 
sion ;  end  therewith  the  British  part  of  Bir  C. 
Stuart's  commission  bad  teminaled.  Bat  Sir  C. 
Stuart  was  still  resident  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  as  the 
Plenipotentiary  of  tbe  Eii^  of  Porti^al,  for  nego* 
tiating  oommeroial  arrangemenla  between  Port* 
ngnl  and  Brazil.  In  this  latter  eharaeter  it  was 
t^  Sir  C.  Stoart,  on  hii  ntom  to  Europe,  was 
requested  by  the  Emperor  of  Bnsil  to  be  tbe 
bearer  to  Portogal  of  the  new  eonstitntiDnat  ofaar< 
ter.  His  MajesQr*B  government  foand  no  bolt 
with  Sir  C.  Stoart  for  exeoattng  this  ooronUssion ; 
but  ft  was  imniedtalely  felt  that  if  Sir  C.  Stuart 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  Lisbon,  it  might  ap- 
pear, in  tbe  eyes  of  £urope,  that  England  was 
tbe  eontriver  and  imposer  of  tiie  Portugnese  Con> 
stitution.  Sir  C.  Stoart  was,  therefore,  directed 
to  return  borne  forthwith,  in  order  that  the  Con- 
stitution, if  carried  into  eBect  there,  might  plain- 
ly appear  to  be  adopted  by  the  Portuguese  na- 
tion itself,  not  forced  upon  tbem  by  English  in- 
terference. 

As  to  the  merits,  sir,  of  the  new  Constitution 

The  owriti  of 

of  Portugal,  I  have  neither  the  inten- 
Sljlir«Mliw  "S^t  to  ofler  any  opinion. 

tk*qaMti<n.  Per8ann%,  I  may  have  formed  one ; 
bnt  ns  an  Ei^lish  minister,  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
**  Mny  God  prosper  this  attempt  at  tbe  establish- 
ment of  oonstitntional  liberty  in  Portogal  I  and 
may  that  nntion  be  fonnd  as  fit  to  enjoy  and  to 
cherish  itt  new-bom  privileges,  m  it  bns  often 
proved  itself  o^blis  of  -discharging  its  duties 
among  the  nati<ms  of  the  world  I" 

I,  sir,  am  neither  the  champim  nor  the  eritic 
)[  it  ■rkm.vi-  of  the  Portuguese  Constitution.  But 
h^^rn^  it  is  admiUed  on  all  hands  to  have  pro- 
mSminrad'  ccoded  from  ft  leffitimBte  source — a 
consideration  which  has  mainly  recon- 
ciled continental  Europe  to  its  establishment ;  and 
to  us,  as  Engluhmen,  it  is  recommended  by  tbe 


ready  aooeptaoos  vfai^  it  bM  WB0t  vith  bvm  si 
orders  of  the  Porti^aeee  pea|de>    T»  that  Css- 
Btitation,  therefore,  tbos  nnqaoBtioiicd  is  its  «n- 
gin,  even  by  those  wbo  are  naost  jeaio—  of  arv 
institntions — to  that  Constilutkm,  tfaas  susetioMd 
in  its  outset  by  tbe  glad  nod  graXefdl  arrliM 
tions  of  those  who  are  destined  to  livewMlerit— 
to  that  Constitotioo,  foonded  on  )■  im  ipk  ■.  m  ■ 
great  degree,  similar  to  Uione  of  oar  own,  iboaBb 
differently  modified — it  is  impossible  that  £>- 
glidunen  ebeold  not  wisb  w^L    Bat  it  voo^ 
not  be  for  us  to  force  that  CnHirmicB  on  Ar 
pet^of  P(Htagal,if  tbey  wnra  yawiBiag  to  re- 
ceive it,  nr  if  snj  inhiini  iihwiliT  iit'm  mmumg  *ii 
Portngnese  tbeoMlvas,  as  to  its  fitaaas  aad  err. 
geniaU^  to  tfm  wants  and  wiebea  of  the  aaiK-- 
Itis  nobosiiMas  of  oars  to  flglit  ilabattlea.  Wf 
go  toPortogalin  tbp  iSadkmrgp  of  a  mmcnAoL.' 
gation,  contracted  onder  aneient  aad  aodrn 
treaties.    When  there,  nothii^  shall  be  doae  ei 
ns  to  enforoe  the  ettablishnaent  of  the  CeasiKB- 
tion ;  but  we  most  take  cara  that  '■^hirg  dm. 
be  done  by  others  to  |weveat  it  from  heiiy  kiiU 
oairied  into  effect.  latemaJly,  let  tb«  PortagBor 
settle  their  own  aSairs;  but  with  respeet  ta  ex- 
ternal force,  while  Great  Britain  has  aa  ans  u  \ 
raise,  it  must  be  raised  against  tbe  efforts  of  l-t 
power  that  sboold  attempt  forcibly  to  oootrd  tm 
choice,  and  fetter  the  independence  of  Fort^iL 

Has  snoh  been  tbe  intention  o[  Spain  ?  Wbctb- 
.  er  the  proceedings  which  have  latdj  ^^^^ 
been  piaotioed  or  permitted  in  ^tain,  mttt»mmat 
were  aats  of  a  government  irwnrrrimny  *^ 
the  nsnat  power  of  prodaaee  and  fncnii^bi  {wA 
oat  which  a  government  ia^  for  dm  good  of 
peofde  wbiohliveimderit,nogD««niiBentatili, 
or  vriiether  Ibej  were  tbe  ads  of  •oma  ssoM  3> 
legitimate  power— of  eonw  farioos  ftnatiral  fac- 
tion, over-riding  tbe  oonnsels  of  tbe  naii  sai ' 
government,  defyii^  it  in  the  "pirel,  mi  Hat- 
beying  it  aa  tbe  fnotien— I  will  aot  stop  lo  ii. 
quire.  It  is  indigent  to  Portugal,  saiajiiap  m- 
der  ber  vnongs — it  is  indifferent  to  Ei^laad,  vh; 
is  oaUed  npon  to  avonge  them — wbetber  i  be  pra- 
ent  state  of  things  be  tbe  result  of  the  inirifMi 
of  a  faction,  over  which,  if  tbe  %Nuuah  gonrs- 
ment  has  no  oontrd,  it  ongbt  to  assoms  one  ti 
soon  as  possible — or  of  local  authorities,  ant 
whom  it  has  control,  and  Sor  whoae  acts  it  swst, 
therefore,  be  held  reqxmsible.  It  manen  mk, 
I  say,  from  which  of  these  sooroes  the  evil  hsi 
arisen.  In  either  case,  Portugal  must  be  pm- 
tected ;  and  from  En|^and  that  pcoteoiion  ■sdst 

It  would  iie  niyost,  however,  lo  die  Spssnk  I 
government,  to  say  that  it  is  only  rtmm^tt^  I 
among  tbe  members  <tf  that  govern- 
ment  tbu  an  oncooqueraUa  batnd  ^w»fci'a> 
of  Ittieral  institutions  exists  in  Spain.  Homwr 
incrediUe  the  pbenooienon  may  appear  is  tliis 
country,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  vast  majority  et 
the  Spanish  nation  entertain  a  decided  suacb- 
nwnt  to  arlHtrary  power,  and  a  predilectioB  ftf 
absolute  government.   Tbe  acre  liberal  ia^ti^' 
tions  of  countries  in  tbe  neighborhood  have  sot 
yet  extended  tbeh-  influence  into  Spain,  aar  awak- 
ened  any  sympathy  in  the  mass  of  the  Spaaisk 
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people.  WbstfaK  the  poliUB  anthoritiM  of  Spain 
did  or  did  not  peruke  of  the  netioael  ■eatimeot, 
there  wouldelmostneoeMerilfgmr  op  between 
Portngel  end  Speio,  ooder  i»eerat  eboomstaBeee, 
an  oppontioD  of  feeUegt  which  it  would  not  re- 
qaire  the  enthority  or  the  nggetUoae  of  the 
govanunent  to  excite  and  sttma^te  into  eetioa. 
WiUtoat  blane,  therefore,  to  the  govenuMM  of 
Spcuo — oat  of  the  ustoral  utijie^hy  between  the 
two  neighboring  nntions— the  one  fviun^  ite  re- 
cent freedom,  the  other  hogging  ite  treditioneiy 
servitude— there  night  nriae  nntaal  provoca- 
tions and  reeiproonl  injoriee  whioh,  perhape,  even 
the  most  active  and  vigilant  miniMry  oeuld  not 
altc^ether  restrain.  I  am  iooUned  to  believe 
that  each  has  been,  in  part  at  least,  the  origin 
of  the  diSereoces  between  Spain  and  Porla^. 
That  in  their  progrese  tbej  have  been  adopted, 
mntured,  methodiied,  centbined,  aad  faroo^t  iota 
more  .perfeet  aotioe^  faj  eame  anlbori^  oMira 
united  and  Biore  effioieot  than  the  mere  feeling 
disseminMed  threogb  the  mass  of  the  comnuni- 
ty,  is  certain  \  bat  I  do  believe  their  origin  to 
hare  been  aa  mnah  in  the  reid  sentiment  of  the 
Spanish  popQlation,  aa  in  the  0|Hnian  or  eontrif- 
nnoe  oS  iaa  gorenunent  itself. 

Whether  thn  be  or  be  not  the  ease,  is  pi»- 
irtbanma-  oisely  the  question  between  as  and 
CrMMwiri*  iSpain.  If,  though  partaking  in  the 
^Id^'^  general  feelings  of  the  Spanish  na- 
wumw.  tion,  the  Spanish  govemnwnt  has, 
Devertheleaa,  dene  nothing  to  embody  those  feel- 
ings, and  to  direct  them  boetilely  against  Porte- 
gal  i  if  all  that  has  oeonned  on  the  frontiers 
has  oocnrred  only  beoanse  the  vigilance  of  the 
Spanish  govemmrat  has  been  solarised,  its  ooo- 
fldence  betrayed,  and  iu  orders  negleoted--^  its 
engagementa  have  been  rqwetedly  and  shame- 
folly  violated,  not  by  ita  own  good-will,  but 
■gainst  its  reooouneadation  and  dewre  let  os 
see  some  symptoms  of  disapprobation,  some  signs 
tS  repentance,  some  measures  indicative  of  sor- 
row for' the  past,  and  of  sincerity  for  the  fotnre. 
In  that  case,  his  M^esty's  message,  to  which  I 
propose  this  night  to  return  an  answer  of  oon- 
carrence,  will  retain  the  character  whioh  I  have 
ascribed  to  i^— that  of  a  measore  of  defense  for 
Portoga],  not  a  maaaore  of  reeeaiment  against 

SpUB. 

With  these  explanations  and  qoaliAcations,  let 
f^^^  OS  now  proceed  to  the  review  of  facts. 
EtitSuT  ^1^'  desertions  took  place  from  the 
imn  riHM-  Portognese  anny  into  Spain,  and  some 
^MiipaiB.  j^piiog,  1^  p]i„^  ffgip  ^  Spanish 

tnnjr  into  Pertngd.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
Portngaese  authorities  were  taken  by  sorprise; 
bat  in  every  sabaeqaent  instance,  where  they 

had  an  opportanity  of  exercising  a  discretion,  it 
is  bet  jnst  to  say  that  they  nniformly  discoar- 
Bged  the  deaertions  oS  the  Spanish  soldiery. 
There  exist  between  Spain  and  Portngal  spe- 
ciflo  treaties,  atipalating  the  mntoal  snrrender 
of  deserters.  Portugal  had,  therefore,  a  right  to 
claim  of  Spain  that  every  Portognese  deserter 
■hoald  be  forthwith  sent  back.  I  hardly  know 
whether  from  iu  own  impabe,  or  in  oonseqoenoe 


of  cor  adnoe,  tte  Portognese  gevanuDent  wmd 
its  right  ondsr  thoas  tnalies;  very  wisely  re- 
fleeting  thnt  it  would  be  Ughly  inoonvenieat  to 
beplaeed  by  d»  nan  of  their  desorten  in  tbe 
diffloult  ahwmatiTn  of  either  graothig  a  danger^ 
ona  anuee^  er  ordariaif  munerons  executions. 
The  Portngaese  goverament,  Aerefcre,  signified 
to  l^iain  that  it  woaU  be  entirdy  aatlsfibd  if,  m- 
stead  of  sonendering  tbe  deserters,  Spain  would 
restore  their  arms,  horses,  and  eqaipmeots;  and, 
separating  the  men  from  their  officers,  would  re- 
move both  from  tbe  frontiers  into  the  interior  of 
Spain.  Solemn  ei^agements  were  entered  into 
by  the  Spanirii  government  to  this  efieew>ftrst 
with  PcHlogi^  next  with  France,  and  afterward 
with  Eogluad.  Those  engagements,  oonclnded 
one  day,  were  violated  tbe  next.  TbedesMlerB, 
iaatend.of  bei^g  disarmed  and  di^ened,  wen 
allowed  to  mmain  emigrageted  tog^wr  near  tbe 
fitmtien  of  Fwtugd,  wlnra  tb^  ware  eondle^ 
trained,  and  disoi|Ained  lor  die  expedition  whieh 
they  have  sinoe  ondertafcen.  It  is  phun  that  in 
these  pnoeedings  then  vras  perfidy  ^.^^^ 
somewhere.  It  rests  with  tbe  Span-  «m^pm 
irti  goverameat  to  show  that  it  wae 
not  with  them.  It  reeta  with  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment to  prove  that,  if  its  engagmients  have 
not  been  falfilled-^f  its  intmitioas  liave  been 
eloded  and  anexeooted— Hbe  fanlt  has  not  been 
with  the  government,  and  that  it  is  ready  to  make 
every  r^iarstion  in  ita  power. 

I  ha'ra  said  that  these  promisee  wen  made  to 
France  said  to  Great  Britain  as  well  rManuf  b. 
as  to  Portogal.  I  sbeald  do  a  great  ££^5^ 
iqostioe  to  France  if  I  wen  net  to 
add,  that  the  re|ircaentaliona  of  tiial  gorcmraeM 
upon  this  point  to  tbe  oibinet  of  Madrid,  have 
been  aa  argent,  and,  alaal  aa  fnndea^  aa  those 
of  Great  Britain.  Upon  tbe  first  irmption  into 
the  Portngaese  territory,  the  French  government 
testified  its  disfrfeason  by  instantly  recalling  ita 
embassador ;  and  it  further  directed  its  chaig6 
d'affaires  to  signify  to  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
that  Spain  was  not  to  locdi  fiw  any  support  from 
France  against  tbe  oonseqoences  of  this  aggres- 
sion upon  Portugal.  I  am  bound,  I  repeat,  in 
jostioe  to  tbe  Fraach  government,  to  state,  that 
it  has  exerted  itself  to  ^e  utmost  in  arging  Spain 
to  retrace  tbe  steps  which  ^e  bas  so  onfiirtn- 
nately  taken.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  whether 
any  more  efficient  coeiee  might  have  been  adopt- 
ed to  give  efleet  to  their  axhoetatlana;  but  aa 
to  the  sinoeriiy  and  good  faith  of  tbe  eocertions 
awde  by  Ike  gofeinment  of  Fianee)  lo  prase 
Spain  to  the  execntkia  of  her  engagements,  I 
have  not  tbeahadew  of  a  doafal,  and  I  omfideou 
ly  reckon  upon  their  oendnannee, 

It  will  be  Ibr  SpaiO)  npon  knowledge  of  the 
step  now  taken  by  bis  Mqesty,  to  consider  in 
what  way  she  will  nuet  it.  The  eemeet  hope 
and  wish  of  bis  Majesty's  government  is,  that 
she  may  meet  it  in  sncb  a  manner  as  to' avert 
any  ill  consequences  lo  herself  from  the  meas- 
ure into  which  we  have  been  driven  by  the  UO' 
jnst  attack  npon  Portugal. 

Sir,  I  set  oat  with  saying  tlut  there  mre  lean 
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sou  whioh  entirely  ntiafled  mj  judgment  that 
rmtnAm:  Tw  nothing  Bhort  of  »  point  of  national 
J^^J^J^*  fiuth  (HT  national  honor  would  justify, 
tm^ifimimt,  at  the  present  mnnent,  any  Tolunta- 
ry  appnodoiation  to  the  poasibility  of  war.  Let 
ne  be  ondeistood,  bowever,  distinctly  as  not 
meaning  to  say  that  I  dread  war  in  a  good  cause 
(and  in  no  other  may  it  be  the  lot  of  this  country 
ever  to  engage  I)  fitm  a  dtstrost  of  the  strength 
of  the  ooontry  to  o<Hnmenoe  it,  or  of  her  resonr- 
ces  to  Pfaintpi"  it.  I  ^iread  it,  indeed — bot  jipon 
tu  other  grounds :  I  dread  it  (toai  an  appre- 
hansion  of  the  tremendoos  oonseqnenoes  whieh 
nigfat  arise  from  any  hostilities  in  which  we 
migfat  BOW  be  engaged.    Some  years  ago,  in 
tba  dlsooBskm  of  the  negotiatioos  re^Motii^  the 
Fnmdi  war  gainst  Spain,  I  todc  the  libeil^  of 
adverting  to  this  tOfHO.    I  tbea  stated  that  the 
portion  of  this  cooatry  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world  ms  one  of  nenlrnlity,  not  only  be- 
tween contending  nations,  bot  between  conflict- 
ing prinoiples;  and  that  it  was  by  neatrality 
alone  that  we  ooold  maintain  Uiat  bahaoe,  the 
preservaiion  ot  which  I  believed  to  be  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind.    I  then  said,  that  I 
feared  that  the  next  war  which  diould  be  kin- 
dled in  Europe  would  be  a  war  not  so  mach.  of 
armiea  as  of  opinions.    Not  four  years  have 
elapsed,  and  behold  my  apprehensioD '  realized  1 
It  is,  to  be  sore,  within  narrow  limits  that  this 
war  of  opinion  is  at  present  cmifiiMd ;  but  it  u 
a  war  of  fusion  that  Spain  (whether  as  govern- 
meot  or  as  nation)  is  now  vngiiy  against  Port- 
i^al ;  it  is  A  war  which  bis  oommeneed  in  ha- 
tred of  Ae  new  iutittdions  of  Portugal.  How 
hag  is  it  wronable  ta  expeot       Portugal  will 
^Htain  from  retaliatioa?   If  into  that  war  this 
oonatry  slnll  be  oompelled  to  eater,  we  shall 
enter  into  it  with  a  sincere  and  anxioiis  desire 
to  mitigate  rather  than  exasperate — and  to  min- 
gle mly  in  the  conflict  ot  arms,  not  in  the  more 
fatal  conflict  of  opinims.    But  I  roach  fear  that 
this  country  (however  earnestly  she  may  en- 
deavor to  avoid  it)  coold  not,  in  such  case,  avoid 
seeing  ranked  under- her  banners  all  the  restless 
and  dissatisfied  of  any  nation  with  which  she 
might  come  in  conflict.   It  is  the  contemplation 
of  this  new  ptfutr  in  any  futnra  war  whioh  ex- 
cites my  most  anxious  apprehensitMi.    It  is  one 
thing  to  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  it  woald  be 
tno^er  to  use  it  like  a  giant-    The  consoioos- 
neis  of  suoh  atrengUi  is,  nodonbtedly,  a  source 
of  enfldenoe  and  aeeuri^ ;  but  in  the  situation 
in  whioh  this  country  staiids,  our  bodness  is  not 
to  seek  opportunities  of  dufdajring  it,  bat  to  con- 
tent ourselves  wiUi  lettmg  the  professors  of  vio- 
lent and  exaggerated  doctrines  on  both  aides 
feel,  that  it  is  not  their  interest  to  convert  an 
umpire  into  an  adversary.  The  sitnation  of  Ed- 
gland,  amid  the  struggle  oi  political  ofHnkns 


which  agitates  more  or  less  sennbly  iMeamm 
countries  of  the  world,  may  be  compared  lo  thai 
of  the  Ruler  of  the  Winds,  mm  deaeribed  if  tbt 

poet: 

"  Celai  aedet  £ohu  arce, 
Sceptrm  tenens;  awUltqne  aniniae  et  tempstaiwM: 
Ni  faeiat,  maris  no  terras  oalsmqne  profaaimm 
Qjiippe  fwant  rapidi  secom,  veirsntqne  per  ■sts-'^ 

The  coasequence  of  letting  looaa  the  pagiioag  ai 
present  chained  and  confined,  would  be  to  pro- 
duce a  scene  at  desoIatioD  which  no  dub  en 
contemplate  vrilhoot  horrnr;  and  I  sWwiM 
sleep  easy  on  my  couch,  if  I  were  eoasdaastktf 
I  had  eontributed  to  prainpitsta  h  fay  a  wgle 
moment. 

This,  l^eo,  b  dm  ransoD— «.  reaaon  yetf  St- 
ferent  from  fear— Ae  reverM  ot  m.  oonaeiaasDsaa 
of  disdrility— why  I  dread  th«  leeoneace  vi 
hostilities  in  aliiy  part  of  Emt^ ;  why  I  naid 
bear  moeh,  and  would  ibrbear  long }  whylwoeld 
(as  I  have  said)  put  up  with  almost  any  thing  ihs: 
did  not  touch  national  faith  and  national  boccr, 
rather  then  let  slip  the  foriee  oT  war,  the  leaA 
of  which  we  hold  in  oar  hands — not  knowing 
whom  they  may  reach,  or  bow  far  tbetr  ranen 
may  be  carried-  Such  is  the  km  of  peace 
the  British  government  acknowledges ;  and  aac': 
the  necessity  for  peaee  which  the  ciicoiiamces 
of  the  worn  inoaloate.  I  -mil  porii  these  lofia 
no  further. 

I  retom,  in  oondunon,  to  the  olgeet  ef 
Addrtsss.  Let  us  fly  to  the  aid  of  Ptotngal,  kr 
whtHnsoever  attacked,  beoausa  it  ia  oor  do^  a 
do  so ;  and  let  as  oeaae  our  intecfiHooa  when 
that  duty  ends.  We  goto  Fwrtngal  not  tonk. 
not  to  dictate,  not  to  {nesoribe  ooostitoliaBB,  !■ 
to  defend  and  to  preserve  the  iodependoiee  of  as 
ally.  We  go  to  plant  the  standard  of  Engbad 
on  the  well-known  heights  of  Lisbaii.  WhcR 
that  standard  is  phated,  fbrngn  doauuca  ahal 
not  otsoe. 


The  House  gave  an  almost  nwttiinioos  sup- 
port to  an  Address  approving  of  the  lueasiuw 
adopted  ;  and  the  iosnrrection  was  at  once  so^ 
pressed  in  every  part  of  Portngal. 

Mr,  Conning  gained  very  great  and  me-iteil 
apploose  by  tbis  intervention  in  behalf  of  s  eca- 
stitutional  government.  His  predicdcm  that  the 
next  great  war  in  Europe  woold  be  odo  of  opia- 
iofM,  is  yet  to  be  accomplished  j  and  erents  since 
the  usurpation  of  Loois  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  at 
die  close  of  1851,  seem  dearly  to  in£oate  thai 
sach  a  contest  may  not  be  &r  remote. 


£olas  a  its  npon  bia  Mfy  town 

And  bolda  the  scepter,  calmii^  all  their  lage : 

Ebe  would  Hiey  bear  ses,  earth,  and  heaven  ps- 

fonnd 

In  rapid  flight,  and  sweep  them  ttiroagfa  the  sir. 
Virgiet  ^nieid.  boi^  L,  lines 
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Fomsion  EtrusnaiiT  Bni.   ArmiL  16, 1829. 

What,  sir  I  is  it  to  becoma  a  muim  with  this 
country  that  she  is  ever  to  be  a  belligerent  ?  la 
she  never,  nnder  any  poesible  state  of  oircum- 
stanoes,  to  remain  neotral  ?  If  this  proposition 
be  good  for  aoy  thing,  it  mnst  ran  to  this  extent 
— that  oar  positioa,  insulated  as  it  is  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  vorld,  moves  us  so  &r  from  the  scene 
of  coDtiaental  warfare,  that  we  ought  always  to 
be  belligerent — that  we  are  boond  to  eonnteraot 
Ott  <lesigna  of  Pnmdeaee,  to  r^eottbe  advanta- 
goi  of  Datare,  and  to  render  ftrtile  and  erroaeons 
the  deaoriptioti  of  the  poet,  wlio  hu  vaid,  to  aor 
hoQor,  that  we  were  leas  proae  to  war  and  tmnolt, 
Ml  aceooat  of  oar  happy  sitoation,  than  the  aeigl^ 
boring  nations  that  lie  oMterouDOoa  with  one  ao- 
otber.  But  wherefore  diia  dread  of  a  neutrali- 
ty ?  If  gentlemen  look  to  the  page  of  history, 
they  will  find  that  lot  eentaries  past,  whenever 
there  has  been  a  war  in  Europe,  we  have  almost 
alwaye  been  belligerent.  The  Cuit  is  ondonbt- 
edly  so;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  lay  it  down  ea 
a  principle,  that  if,  at  the  beginniog  of  a  war,  we 
should  happen  to  maintain  a  species  of  nentrali- 
ty,  it  was  an  onoatoral  thing  that  we  ahoald  do 
so.  Gentlemen  say  that  we  most  be  drawn  into  a 
War,  sooner  or  later.  Why,  then,  I  answer,  let  it 
be  later.  I  say,  if  we  are  to  be  drawn  into  a  war, 
let  us  be  drawn  into  it  on  groaods  clearly  Brit- 
ish. I  do  not  say — God  forbid  I  should — that  it 
is  no  part  of  the  doty  of  Oreat  Britain  to  protect 
^t  is  termed  the  balance  of  power,  asd  to  aid 
the  weak  agunst  the  inioltB  of  the  strong.  I 
say,  on  the  contrary,  diat  todoao  is  herbouiiden 
da^ ;  bat  I  affirm,  also,  that  we  mnst  take  care 
to  do  onr  duty  to  oarselves.  The  first  eoodition 
of  engi^ing  in  any  war — the  tint  qua  non  of  ev- 
ery such  undertaking — is,  that  the  war  mnst  be 
jnst ;  the  seoond,  that  bwog  just  in  itself,  we  can 
also  with  justice  engine  in  it  j  and  the  third,  that 
being  just  in  its  nature,  and  it  being  possible  for 
us  justly  to  embark  in  it,  we  can  so  interfere 
without  detriment  or  prejudice  to  ourselves.  I 
contend  that  he  is  a  visionary  politician  who 
leaves  this  last  condition  out  of  the  question ;  and 
I  say  farther,  that  though  the  glorious  abandon- 
ment of  it  may  sound  well  in  the  generous  speech 
of  an  irresponsible  orator — with  the  safety  of  a 
nation  upon  his  lips,  and  none  of  the  responsibiU 
i^  upon  his  shoulders — it  is  matter  dee{dy  to  be 
eonsideredi  and  that  the  minister  who  shcmid  lay 
it  oat  of  hia  view,  in  calling  on  the  coantry  to 
nndertake  a  war,  would  well  deserve  that  ant- 
venal  censure  and  raprobatku  with  iriiich  the 
noblo  Lord  opposite  has  this  night  menaced  me. 
If  it  be  wise  for  a  govenment,  thoagb  it  can  not 
prevent  an  actual  exptoaioo,  to  endeavor  to  ctr- 
oumsoribe  the  limits,  and  to  lessen  the  duration 


of  a.war,  then  1  say  that  the  positiixi  we  have 
taken  in  the  [Hreaent  inalance  ii  of  more  probable 
efficaoy  than  that  in  which  we  should  have  stood 
had  we  snflered  ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  contest.  Participation,  did  I 
say  ?  Sir  I  is  there  any  man  who  hears  me — ia 
there  any  man  acquainted  wiUi  the  history  of  the 
coantry  for  the  last  twenty  years,  who  does  not 
know  the  way  in  which  Great  Britain  has  been 
aooustomed  to  participate  io  a  war?  Do  not 
gendonea  know  that  if  ws  now  eater  into  a  war, 
we  most  take  tbe  whole  burden  of  it  upon  our- 
selves, and  conduct  die  vritole  force  and  exertkms 
of  the  peninsula  ?  Bttt  soppoatng  anch  to  be  oar 
coarse,  bow  diffineot  mnst  be  oar  sitnatioo,  as 
oompared  with  fimner  poriodB.  When  we  last 
heoune  tbe  defenders  of  Spain,  we  baght  far  and 
with  a  united  people.  What  would  be  tbe  ease 
at  present  ?  Any  interference  on  our  parts  in 
Ivtor  of  Spain  most  cwimenoe  with  an  attempt 
to  oDtte  contending  laotions,  and  to  stimulate  men 
of  opposite  intereats  and  opposite  feelings  to  one 
grand  and  simultaneous  effort.  Now  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  man  who  would  under- 
take  to  do  this  under  present  cironmstanoes,  most 
either  be  possessed  of  supernatural  means  of  in- 
formation, or  of  a  hardihood  which  I  may  envy, 
but  shall  not  attempt  to  imitate.  I  say  that  those 
men  will  not  consult  the  true  dignity  of  the  coun- 
try, who,  finding  fault  with  the  part  wd  have 
adopted,  wish  to  indNunify  themselves  by  endeav- 
oring to  make  us  perform  that  part  amiss.  Oat 
course  is  neutrality— etriet  neatrali^ ;  and  in  tbe 
nune  of  God,  let  ns  adhere  fo  it.  If  yoa  didifce 
that  Coarse — if  yoa  think  it  injurioaa  to  the  hoo- 
or  or  interests  of  die  eonntry — drive  from  Uieir 
places  those  neutral  ministers  who  have  adi^ited 
it }  but  until  you  are  prepared  to  declare  war, 
you  are  boand  to  adhere  to  and  to  aot  upon  the 
system  which  minislers  have  laid  down. 

I  stated,  a  few  evenings  ago,  that  we  could  have 
no  diflSculty  in  the  course  which  we  bad  to  pursue 
in  observance  of  a  strict  neutrality.  We  have 
spent  much  time  in  teaching  other  powers  the 
nature  of  a  strict  neutrality ;  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, we  found  them  most  reluctant  scholars.  All 
I  now  call  upon  the  House  to  do,  is  to  adopt  the 
same  course  which  it  has  recommended  to  neu- 
tral powers  upon  former  oaeasiona.  If  I  wished 
for  a  guide  in  a  system  of  neutrality,  I  should 
take  that  laid  down  by  Amerioa  in  Uie  days  t4 
the  Presidenoy  of  Wasfaingtoa  and  the  SecielSi- 
lyship  <^  JeO^son 


Orthk  Kimo's  SrsBCB.    FsBacAaT  15,  1829. 

I  now  tarn  to  that  other  part  of  tbe  honorable 
and  learned  gcntkman's  [Mr.  Broogham]  apeenl^ 
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■n  which  he  acknowledges  his  acqaiesoence  inthe 
pusages  oT  the  address  echoing  the  satiafaoticn 
felt  at  the  aaccoss  of  the  liberal  commercial  prin- 
ciples adopted  by  this  country,  end  at  the  steps 
taken  for  recogniziDg  the  n0w  states  of  Ameri- 
ca. It  does  happen,  however,  tbat  tb«  honorable 
and  learned  gentleman  being  not  anfrequently  a 
speaker  in  this  Hoose,  nor  very  concise  in  hii 
qwoehes,  and  touching  oeeaaionally,  as  be  pro- 
aeeds,  tn  almost  every  subject  within  the  range 
of  hi*  imagination,  as  well  as  making  some  ob- 
•ervatioDs  on  the  matter  {n  band — and  having  at 
diArwt  perioch  proponed  and  supported  every  in- 
>ontion  of  whieh  the  law  or  ConsUtation  of  the 
eoontry  is  sosoepUble — it  is  impo«dtde  to  ioDO> 
Ttte,  iritfaoot  appearing  to  borrow  fimn  him.  Ei.^ 
tber,  therefore,  we  must  remain  forever  absolately 
locked  up  as  in  a  northem  winter,  or  we  mast 
break  oar  way  oat  by  some  mode  already  sug- 
gested by  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman, 
and  then  he  cries  oat,  "  Ah,  I  'was  tfa^re  before 
you  I  Tbat  is  what  I  told  you  to  do ;  but  as  you 
would  not  do  it  then,  yoa  have  no  right  to  do  it 
now."  In  Queen  Anne's  reign  there  lived  a 
very  st^re  and  able  critic,  named  Dennis,  who,  in 
his  old  age,  was  the  prey  of  a  strange  fancy,  that 
be  had  himself  written  all  the  good  things  in  all 
the  good  plays  that  were  acted.  Every  good 
passage  he  met  with  in  any  author  he  insisted 
was  bis  own.  "  It  is  none  of  his,"  Dennis  would 
always  say ;  "  no,  it's  mine  1"  He  went  one 
&y  to  see  a  new  iragedv-  Nothing  particularly 
good  to  his  taste  occurred,  till  a  scene  in  «^icb 
a  great  storm  wu  represented.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  the  tbaoder  rolling  over  bea^  be  exclaim- 
ed, **  Thai's  my  thander  I"  So  it  is  with  the 
booorable  and  Maned  gentleman ;  it's  all  his 
thander.  It  wBI  beneeforth  be  Impossible  to 
confer  any  boon,  or  make  any  innovation,  bnt  be 
will  claim  it  as  bis  thunder.  Bat  it  is  due  to 
Um  to  acknowledge  tbat  be  does  not  claim  ev- 
ery thing ;  be  vrill  be  content  with  the  exclusive 
merit  of  the  liberal  measures  relating  to  trade 
and  commerce.  Not  desirous  of  violating  his 
own  principles,  by  claiming  a  monopoly  of  fore- 
sight and  wisdom,  he  kindly  throws  overboard  to 
my  honorable  and  learned  friend  [Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh] near  him,  the  praise  of  South  America.  I 
sbonld  like  to  know  wbether,  in  some  degree, 
this  also  is  not  his  thunder.  He  thinks  it  right 
itself;  but  lest  we  should  be  too  proud  if  he  ap- 
proved oar  eoadact  in  tola,  be  tbioks  it  wrong  in 
point  of  time.  Z  differ  from  him  essentially  ;  for 
if  I  pique  myself  on  any  thii^  in  this  aflhir,  it  is 
the  time.  Tbat,  at  some  time  or  other,  states 
whiob  bad  separated  dwmselves  from  the  mother 
country  should  or  should  not  be  admitted  to  the 
rank  independent  nations,  is  a  proposition  to 
which  no  possible  dissent  could  be  given.  The 
wboIeqaestionwasooec^Umeandmode.  There 
were  two  modes :  one  a  reckless  and  beadluig 
coarse,  by  which  we  might  have  reached  our  ob- 
jaot  at  once,  but  at  the  expense  of  drawing  apon 
OS  consequences  not  highly  to  be  estimated ;  the 
other  was  more  strictly  guarded  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple ;  so  that,  while  we  pursued  oar  own  ioter< 


ests,  we  took  can  to  give  no  jnst  cans  nf  i 
fease  to  odwr  powers. 


On  mfuwrm.  Soonnss  m  Ibxlahd.  ftm- 

ixt  15,  1825. 

lie  the  next  place,  are  we  prepared  to  n;  lin 
tbeae  and  other  acts  of  the  Catbc^  AnsocitiM 
have  no  tendency  to  excite  and  iofianM  aniora- 
ities  f  I  affirm,  witboot  faeaitatioB,  Ait  An 
have  directly  that  teadeney;  and  ia  scpprt  i 
ikia  affirmation  I  must  beg  lean  to  renir,  kie- 
ever  soleomly  warned  againM  the  icaiirisw. » 
aa  expression  ^ieh  I  waa  dw  flnt  tn  hniffe 
the  notice  ot  tfie  Hcose,  but  •wbiA  has  basiwi 
the  subject  of  repeated  animadrersioR ;  I  bog 
the  adjuration  "  by  the  Hatt  you  bear  to  Ornft- 
men,"  wMdi  was  used  by  tbe  aasoeiaiioDiBllcr 
address  to  the  Catluriios  ot  Ireland. 

Various  and  not  unamusii^  have  bees  tkeit- 
tempts  of  gentlemen  who  take  tbe  put  of  tk  if- 
sociation,  to  get  lid  of  this  most  unhicky  phrae, 
or  at  least  to  dilate  and  atteooate  its  obTinsid 
undeniable  meaning.  It  is  said  to  be  sabirffi 
select  one  insulated  expression  as  indioaiiif  ik 
general  spirit  of  tbe  proceedings  of  aiy 
body.  Granted ;  if  the  expresnon  hsd  eiciftJ 
in  the  beat  of  debate,  if  it  had  been  stnd  m 
by  the  coUision  of  ailment,  if  it  bad  ben  dma 
forth  in  haste,  and  bad  been,  upon  reflectiaB,  it- 
called.  BotifthewordsarefbaodiaadotaBl 
which  was  prepared  with  care  nod  eosadnd 
with  deliberation— Hir  it  is  notorioei  dnt  An 
were  panted  oat  as  ol;jectionable  vbes  ibtf  m* 
first  proposed  by  the  ftamers  of  die  addms,  to 
were,  nevertbeless,  upon  argument  reliiiri- 
surely  we  are  not  only  jqstig^  in  reoeiraftkB 
as  an  indication,  at  least,  the  iMtiwf  of  iIm 
who  used  them ;  hot  we  should  be  rejeoliig  ik 
best  evidence  of  that  enimtu^  if  we  paaed  m 
so  well-weighed  a  manifestation  of  it 

Were  out  this  felt  by  honorable  gaikaa  « 
the  other  side  to  be  true,  we  shoald  not  tore  wi 
them  so  anxious  to  put  forced  and  fanciful  ci» 
structions  on  a  phrase  which  is  as  pliin  ^  ;b 
meaning  as  any  which  tbe  hand  ol  ausr"^ 
wrote  or  the  eye  of  man  ever  saw.  TIk  S"" 
defense  of  this  phrase  was  by  an  honorable  nee- 
ber  from  Ireland,  who  told  us  that  d»  * 
not  convey  the  same  meaning  ia  tbe  I* 
guage  wbicb  we  in  England  naturally  anack  M 
them.    I  do  not  pretend  to  be  cooversaat  vik 
the  Irish  language ;  and  must,  tbere&ni  fc*'* 
that  apolf^  to  stand  Cor  what  it  may  be 
on  tbe  learned  gentlenian's  eraditicBi  ui 
ity.    I  wfll  not  follow  every  other  gentlew" 
who  has  strained  hia.  beuhies  to  esfdsiB  tnj 
this  unfortunate  '  expression ;  hot  will 
once  to  my  honorable  and  leomed  (n^ 
James  Mackintosh],  the  niember  for  Koarnbct- 
ough,  to  whom  the  palm  in  this  eooteat  aCj'f*' 
nuity  most  be  conceded  by  alt  his  eMf»i^ 
My  honorable  friend  has  expended  iIkiii^i  '^ 
search  and  subtiKy  upon  tbis  inquirr, 
resolved  the  phrase  into  its  elements  in 
eihle  of  bis  [^ilosophical  mind,  hu 
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to  OS  parifled  tad  refined  to  B  degree  that  most 
oommand  the  admiration  of  at!  who  take  delight 
in  metaphysioa]  alchemy.  My  honorable  and 
learned  friend  began  by  telling  ns  that,  after  all, 
hatrtd  u  DO  bad  thing  in  itself.  "I  hate  a 
Tory,"  says  my  hoDorable  friend — "  and  another 
man  bates  a  oat-,  bnt  h  doea  not  follow  that  he 
would  hunt  down  the  oat,  or  I  the  Tory."  Nay, 
to  far  from  it-^iatred,  if  it  be  properly  maaaged, 
ia,  aooading  to  my  honmble  frimd'a  thaoty,  no 
bad  preboe  to  a  rational  esteem  and  aflfootion. 
It  prepares  its  Totaiiei  for  a  reoonciliatioD  of  dif- 
ference*—(«■  lying  down  with  thmr  moat  invet- 
erate enemiea,  like- the  leopard  and  the  kid,  in 
the  visioD  of  the  prophet. 

This  dogma  is  a  little  startling,  bat  it  is  not 
altogettier  withoot  precedent.  It  is  borrowed 
firam  a  obaraoter  in  a  play  which  is,  I  dare  say, 
as  great  a  faTorite  with  my  learned  fiiead  as  it 
is  with  me — I  mean  the  comedy  of  Th*  Rivali; 
in  which  Mn.  Malaprop,  giving  a  leoture  on  the 
sabject  of  marriage  to  her  niece  (who  is  nnrea- 
aooable  enough  to  talk  of  liking  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  socb  a  ODioo),  says,  "  WhM  have 
yon  to  do  with  your  likings  and  yoar  prefereoces, 
child?  depend  npon  it,  it  is  safest  to  begin  with 
a  little  aversioi).  I  am  sore  I  hated  your  poor 
dear  male  like  a  blackamoor  before  we  were 
married;  and  yet  joa  kaow,  ncj  dear,  what  a 
^od  wife  I  made  him."  Sooh  is  my  learned 
ftiend's  argument  to  it  hair. 

Bat  finding  that  this  dootrina  did  net  appear 
to  go  down  with  tbe  Hoose  so  glibly  as  he  had 
expected,  mj  honorable  and  tterned  friend  pres- 
ently changed  his  tacl^  and  pat  forward  a  the- 
ory, which,  whether  for  novelty  or  for  beanty,  I 
pronounoe  to  be  incomparable ;  and,  in  short,  as 
wanting  nothing  to  recommend  it  bnt  a  slight 
foundation  in  truth.  "  True  philosophy,"  says 
my  honorable  friend,  "  wiLl  always  contrive  to 
lead  men  to  virtue  by  the  instrumentality  of  their 
conflicting  vioes.  The  virtnes,  where  more  then 
one  exist,  may  live  harmonioosly  together ;  but 
the  vices  bear  mortal  antipathy  to  one  another, 
and  therefore  furnish  to  the  moral  engineer  the 
power  by  which  be  can  make  each  keep  the  oth- 
er nnder  eoDtral."  Admirable  I— but,  upon  this 
doolrine^  the  potnr  man  who  has  bat  one  single 
vice  most  be  in  a  very  bad  way.  No  Julemmj 
no  moral  power  for  efieoting  kit  mm-  Where- 
as his  more  forttuate  neighbor,  who  has  two  or 
more  vices  in  his  eompoutioo,  is  in  a  bir  way  of 
becoming  a  very  virtooos  member  of  society.  I 
wonder  bow  my  teamed  friend  would  lUte  to  have 
this  doctrine  intradaced  into  his  domestic  estab- 
lishment. For  instance,  suppose  that  I  discharge 
a  servant  because  be  is  addicted  to  liquor,  I  co^d 
not  ventore  to  recommend  him  to  my  hooonble 


and  learned  friend ;  it  might  be  the  poor  man's 
on^jr  fault,  and  therefore  clearly  incorrigible.  But 
if  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  out  that  he  was 
also  addicted  to  stealing,  might  I  not,  with  a  sale 
conscience,  send  him  to  my  learned  friend  with  a 
veiy  strong  recommendation,  saying,  I  send  yon 
a  men  whom  I  know  to  be  a  dranlcard  j  but  I  am 
hqtf^  to  assnre  yoo  he  is  abo  a  thief :  you  can 
not  do  better  than  emplf^  lum;  you  will  make 
hit  dnukeaneas  oouBteraot  his  thievery,  aod  no 
doabt  yon  will  bring  him  oat  of  tbe  conflict  a 
vaiT  moral  personage.  My  hooorablc  uid  learn- 
ed friend,  however,  not  oontent  with  hying  down 
these  new  mles  fia  rafonnalion,  thought  it  right 
to  exem|dify  them  in  bis  own  person,  and,  like 
Pope's  Longmut,  to  be  "  himself  the  great  sub- 
lime he  drew."  My  teamed  friend  t^  tu  that 
Dr.  JtAmaa  was  what  be  [Dr.  Johnson  himself  J 
called  a  good  hater;  and  that  among  the  qual- 
ities which  he  hated  most  were  two  which  my 
honorable  friend  unites  in  bis  own  person — that 
of  Whig  and  that  of  Scotchman.  "  So  that,"  says 
my  honorable  friend,  "  if  Dr.  Johnson  were  alive, 
and  were  to  meet  me  at  tbe  dab,  of  which  he 
was  a  founder,  and  of  which  I  am  now  an  un- 
worthy member,  he  would  probably  break  up  the 
meeting  rather  than  sit  it  out  in'  such  society." 
No,  sir,  not  so.  My  hooonble  and  learned  fnend 
forget*  his  omi  theory.  If  he  had  been  a 
Whig,  or  a  Sooiohman,  Dr.  J<dmaoa  might 
have  treated  him  as  he  apprehends;  bnt  b^^ 
both,  tbe  great  moralist  wonld  have  taii  to  my 
boumble  friend,  **  Kr,  yon  hre  too  much  of  a 
Whig  to  be  a  good  SoMchman ;  and,  sir,  yoa  are 
too  maoh  of  a  Scotchman  to  be  a  good  Wh^." 
It  is  no  doubt  from  tbe  collision  of  these  two  vices 
in  my  learned  friend's  person,  that  be  has  become 
what  I,  and  all  who  have  the  happiness  of  meet- 
ing him  at  the  olnb,  find  him — an  entirely  faolt- 
lesa  character. 

For  my  own  part,  however,  I  must  say,  that  I 
can  not  see  any  hope  of  obtaining  the  great  mor- 
al victory  which  my  learned  friend  lias  antici- 
pated— of  wineiDs  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue 
by  adjuTations  addressed  to  their  peculiar  vioes. 
I  believe,  after  all  these  ratiocinations  and  refine- 
ments, we  most  oome  back  to  tbe  plale  truth, 
which  is  felt  even  while  it  is  denied — that  tbe 
phrase  "by  the  twte  yoa  beer  to  Orangemen," 
is  an  ind^nsible  phrase ;  that  it  is  at  least— 
wbat  alone  I  am  contending  that  h  is — incon- 
testable evidence  of  the  allegation  that  the  Cath- 
olio  Association  does  excite  aniroosities  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  an  expression  calculated  to  ofltod, 
provoke,  and  exasperate  tbe  Orangemen,  how- 
ever palatable  to  those  irimse  batr^  oT  Orange- 
men it  predicates,  and,  to  s^  the  least,  dose  Bot 
disapprove. 
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Hehkt  Bbovohah  is  the  last  among  the  eraton  emhmced  in  this  collectioa;  id 
as  he  U  itill  living,  only  a  brief  notice  vill  be  given  of  his  life  and  cfaanctei. 

The  family  wu  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Westmtndand,  England.  Brongbui 
Castle  ii  older  than  the  days  of  Kmg  John ;  and  the  manor  connected  with  it,  ifia 
passing  out  cd*  the  family  tor  a  time,  was  regained  by  purchase  and  entailed  od  'jf 
oldest  descendant  in  the  male  line.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  Ic 
a  young  man  who  was  studying  in  the  University  of  Edinhuigh,  and  who  mtitki 
while  there,  a  niece  of  the  c^ebratad  historian,  Dr.  Robertson.  The  fixst-ftuit  tS  ^ 
union  was  a  son  named  HEM£T,who  was  bom  at  Edinhutgh  in  1779. 

The  family  appear  to  have  reuded  chiefly  or  wholly  in  the  Scottish  cspitil ;  tk 
boy  taeeived  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the  High  School  of  Edinbuigh,  onde: 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam,  and  was  even  thai  distinguished  for  his  almost  intnitii! 
perception  of  whaterw  he  undertook  to  learn.    "  He  was  wild,  fond  of  pleasue. 
taking  to  study  by  starts,  and  always  reading  with  more  effect  than  otben  (vkn 
he  did  read),  because  it  was  for  some  specific  object,  the  knowledge  of  wkicH  m 
to  he  acquired  in  the  shortest  possible  time.**    We  have  here  a  peiftct  pctan  t 
hoiA  Brougham's  mode  of  reading  for  li&.    Eager,  restless,  grasping  after  infinm- 
tion  of  every  kind,  he  has  hrought  into  ius  qweches  a  wider  range  of  collateial  iboapi 
than  any  of  our  orators,  except  Burke  ;  and  he  has  done  it  in  just  the  way  thstmigk 
be  expected  from  such  a  man,  with  inimitable  freshness  and  power,  but  with  thai 
hasty  judgments,  that  want  of  a  profound  knowledge  of  principles,  and  that  fiwp* 
inaeonracy  in  details,  which  we  always  see  in  one  who  reads  "£ot  mmo  speaSe  otgKt 
instead  of  taking  in  the  whcio  range  of  a  seienoe,  and  who  is  so  much  in  s  lumy. 
that  he  is  constantly  aiming  to  accomplish  his  task  in  "  the  shortest  possible  time.' 

He  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  andeou 
gained  the  highest  distinction  by  his  extraordinary  mathematical  attainments.  He 
gave  in  solutions  of  some  very  difficult  theorems,  which  awakened  the  admiiatuaif 
his  iiutruetors ;  and  before  he  was  seventeen,  produced  an  essay  oa  ike  **Fleetin 
and  Reflection  of  Light,"  which  was  estimated  so  highly  as  to  be  inserted  is  tkei^^ 
inbargh  Philosophical  Transactions.  His  supposed  discoveries,  so  far  as  they  vw 
correct,  proved,  indeed,  to  have  been  anticipated  by  earlier  writers ;  but  &ej 
undoubtedly  the  result  of  his  own  investigation ;  ud  they  showed  so  renuAiiik  i 
talent  for  mathematical  research,  that  he  was  rewarded,  at  a  somewhat  Isterpfli)' 
(1803),  with  an  election  as  member  <^the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  It  i*^'*' 
rious  fact  that  Lord  Brou^^am  has  again  taken  up  his  favorite  pursuits  in  (sf^  ^ 
the  age  of  seven^,  and  made  recent  communications  to  the  French  Inatitnte,  froml^ 
chateau  at  Cannes,  in  the  south  of  France,  on  the  same  branch  of  srienee 
called  fnrdi  his  early  efiivts  tn  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Having  completed  his  college  couw,  Mr.  Brougham  entered  vrith  indebtigiUt 
zeal  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  in  conjunction  with  Jefiery,  Homer,  andaevertlotbet 
young  men,  who,  only  a  few  years  after,  stood  foremost  among  the  leading  idroutd 
of  the  country.  He  had  commenced  the  practice  of  extemporaueous  sfetkiof  KO<f 
years  before  in  the  Speeulatire  Society,  that  great  theater  debate  for  the  Unifsi' 
ity  of  Edinburgh.  He  now  carried  it  to  a  still  greater  height  in  the  iia]9edi>l> 
{HTOBpeot  <ii  his  profesrional  duties,  and  "  exereiaed  the  same  snperioii^  » 
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youthful  competiton  (though  tome  of  them  "wore  then  and  afterwaTd  remarhahle  fct 
their  ahility)  which  he  held  at  a  later  period  as  Chaacellor  over  the  House  of  Lords." 
He  was  called  in  due  course  to  the  Scottish  bar,  and  commenced  business  in  Edin- 
Imrgh  with  the  most  encouraging  prospeets  of  success.  In  1803,  he  published  his 
first  worit,  in  two  ocrtaTo  volumes,  entitled  "  "the  Colonial  Fidicy  of  the  Entopean 
Powers,"  containing  an  immense  amoont  of  inlbnnation,  and  distinguished  by  the 
darii^  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  which  he  carried  into  this  vast  and  complicated 
subject.  He  now  removed  to  Iiondon,  and,  in  addition  to  his  practioe  at  the  bar, 
entered  warmly  into  polities;  producing  a  Wume  on  the  "  State  of  the  Nation,"  which 
awakened  the  liveliest  interest  by  itp  eloquent  assertion  of  Whig  principles,  and  ulti- 
mately procured  him  a  seat  in  Parliament  by  means    the  Russell  iiunily. 

Before  his  removal  to  London,  he  united  with  theeompanims  mentioned  above  in 
establishing      Edinburgh  Review.    He  was  for  nearly  twenty  yean  one  of  its  most 
regular  contributors ;  and  to  him  more  than  any  other  man  was  the  woric  indebted 
for  its  searohing  analysis,  its  oontemptnous  and  defiant  spirit,  its  broad  views  of  po> 
litieal  lulgeets,  and  its  eloquent  exposition  of  "Whig  principles.    Its  motto,'  whether 
selected  by  him  or  not,  was  designed  to  jnstify  that  omdemnatory  epint  which  is  so 
striking  a  trait  in  his  character.    A  great  part  of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  beating 
doten;  in  detecting  false  pretensions  whether  in  Uterature  or  politics ;  in  searching 
oat  the  abuses  of  hmg  estaldished  institutiouB ;  in  laying  open  the  perversions  of  pub- 
lic charities ;  in  exposing  the  emelties  of  the  criminal  eode ;  or  in  zonsisg  pablio  at- 
tention to  a  world  of  evils  resnlting  from  the  irregularities  in  the  administration  of 
municipal  law.    The  reader  will  he  amused  to  trace  this  tendency  of  his  mind,  in 
turning  over  the  four  octavo  volumes  of  his  speeches  as  edited  by  himself,  and  observ- 
ing their  titles.    We  have  "Military  Flo^^ng,"  with  an  exposure  of  its  atrocities — 
"  Uneen  Ganline,"  defended  at  the  expense  of  her  husband— "  The  Dmham  Cle^," 
lashed  unmercifully  for  their  ^insulting  treatment  of  the  Q.ueen— "  The  Orders  in 
Council,"  with  the  folly  of  abasing  the  Americans  because  they  had  suffered  irom 
the  abuse  of  France — "  Agricultaral  DistresB"  and  "  Manofaeturing  Distress,"  as  re- 
sulting from  the  rashness  and  incompetency  of  ministm — '*  Army  Estimates,"  under 
which  miUicms  were  lavished  for  mare  nuUtaiy  show  in  lime  of  peace   "  The  Holy 
Alliance,"  with  its  atroeions  attack  on.  the  constitntiaial  government  of  Spun  thnragh 
the  instrumentality  of  France—"  The  Slave  Trade" — "  The  Uissionary  Smith,"  mur- 
dered in  Demerara  under  a  false  charge  of  having  excited  insurrection — "  Negro  Ap- 
prenticeship," its  inadequa^  and  folly — "The  Eastern  Slave  Trade,"  or  the  cruelty 
and  guilt  d  transporting  ooolies  fiom  ITiwlrtrtMi  to  be  made  labtwers  in  the  West 
India  Islands— "Law  Refbnn"—** Parliamentary  Refbim"— ■* Bdnoation,"  and  th« 
abuse  of  Educational  Charities — "  Scotch  Parhamentary  and  Bu]^hR«fonn" — "  Scotch 
Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill,"  showing  that  the  existing  laws  are  "  the  worst  possible" 
— "  The  Poor  Laws,"  with  "  the  deplorably  ooimpting  effects  of  this  abominable  sys- 
tem"— "  Neutral  Bights,"  exposing  their  invasion  by  Great  Britain — "  Administra- 
tion of  Law  in  Ireland,"  showing  that "  she  had  received  penai  statutes  frnn  En- 
gland almost  as  plentifully  as  she  had  received  blessmgs  from  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence"-" Change  of  Ministry  in  1834,"  with  the  gross,  glaring,  and  almost  incred- 
ible inconnstencies  of  Lord  Wellington — "  Business  of  Parliament,"  or  "  the  abuses 
which  prevail  in  the  mode  of  conducting  its  buuness" — "  Maltreatment  oS  the  North 
American  Colonies"— "  The  Civil  List,"  or  mat's  voting  an  allowance  to  the  Omen. 
"  under  the  influence  of  excited  feelings,  and  without  giving  themselves  time  to  re- 
fleet."    No  orator  certainly,  since  the  days  of  Pym  and  Charles  I.,  could  fiunish  such 
another  list 
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fiexoe,  vengefiil,  tnd  inwutible  uiault."  tayt  John  Foster,  "  Bnni^iuD  iludf 'ii 
fitremoit  man  in  all  thii  world."  Ui<  attack  is  neually  earned  on  under  the  liini 
of  logic.  For  the  materials  of  his  argument  he  sometime*  goes  off  to  tofnes  tlie  mi 
ranote  and  ^iparmdy  alien  frm  his  sabjeot,  but  he  never  &ile  to  come  down  i^ 
it  at  last  with  oyerwhelmiBg  finoe.  He  has  «it  in  abvndanee.  bat  it  is  twil^ 
dashed  with  scorn  or  oootMnpt.  His  inny  uad  sarcasm  an  tmdUe.  None  «f  oc 
orators  hare  CTer  equaled  him  in  bitteniess. 

His  style  has  a  hearty  freshness  about  it,  which  sptings  from  the  robust  cosititt 
tion  of  his  mind  and  the  energy  of  his  feelings.  He  scHuetimee  disgusts  by  hit  iw 
of  li&tinized  English,  and  seems  aever  to  haye  studied  our  language  in  tlu  tm 
sources  of  its  strength — ^akspeare,  Uiiton,  and  the  English  Bible.  His  gnaicEi 
fault  lies  in  the  structure  of  his  sentencM,  He  rarely  puts  fiwwaid  a  simple,  diiiiict 
proposition.  New  ideas  cluster  around  the  oiiginal  frame-work  of  his  thongbti;  uc 
instead  of  drowing  them  into  separate  sentMioes,  he  bl^ids  them  all  in  one ;  abas- 
ing, modifying,  interladng  Hum  togethw,  accumulating  image  up<»i  image,  isd  u- 
gnment  upon  argument,  till  the  whole  becomes  pex|dfixed  and  eumbenoaie,  ii  tif 
attempt  to  crowd  an  mtire  system  of  thought  into  a  an^  statonent  NotwiA- 
standing  tiuae  faults,  however,  we  dwell  upon  his  speeches  with  breatUesi  iateioL 
They  are  a  ooBtinnal  strain  of  impassioned  a^um»t,  intenmngled  with  fesrfiil  w- 
casra,  w^unnginvectiTe,  h^dedamation,  and  the  earnest  znajes^  of  a  iniad  «^ 
has  lost  CTwy  otiier  thought  in  the  magnitude  of  its  theme. 

Lord  Btougham  has  be«i  in  oppositiMk  during  the  greater  part  of  his  poEtio] 
He  came  in  As  Lord  Chancellor  with  Eari  Grey  at  the  close  of  1830.  and  retiiat^ 
his  office  about  &ur  years.   Of  late  he  has  withdrawn,  to  a  great  extent,  fimnpib- 
Uo  affairs,  and  spent  a  emuderable  part  of  his  time  on  an  estate  which  he  owniii 
the  south  of  France. 

The  {bUowing  eomparism  between  tin  sulgect  of  thu  sketch  and  his  grest  pu^ 
mentary  riTal  will  interest  the  reader,  as  presenting  the  characteristic  quslitia  cf 
each  in  bidder  relief  from  their  juxtapositum.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  )ai 
watched  them  both  wOh  Uie  keenest  scrutiny  during  their  omfliets  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  scene  desraibed  in  the  conclusion  ans0  out  of  «.  memorable  stud 
of  Mr.  Canning  on  Loid  Folkestone  for  intimating,  that  he  had  "  tmdded  to  ¥ma^ 
"  The  Lacedemonians,"  said  Mr.  C.  "  were  in  the  habit  of  deterring  tbetr  Miif 
from  the  vice  of  intoxication  by  occasionally  exhibiting  their  slaves  in  a  state  i^dii- 
gusting  inebriety.  But,  sir,  there  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  int«adoatioa.  Sen 
before  did  I  behoSd  so  pofeot  a  personification  the  character  whidi  I  ksve  siw- 
where  soMt  described,  as  *  exhibiting  the  contortions  of  the  Sibyl  without  hwisiFi"- 
tion.'  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech."  Mr.  Bronghsm  took  oca* 
aoa,  a  few  evenings  after,  (o  retort  on  Mr.  Canning  and  repeat  the  cbsigi^  is  ^ 
manner  here  described  :  but  first  we  have  a  sketch  of  their  (diaracteristiei  sb  ontm- 

"  Canning  was  ury,  open,  and  preposseeung ;  Brougham  seemed  stem,  hsii  Ic 
ering,  and  almost  repulsive.  .  Canning's  features  were  handsome,  and  his  eys,  dxxi^ 
deeply  ensotntced  under  his  eyebro^ra,  was  full  of  spaikle  and  ^yety ;  the  Ceatntti 
of  Brougham  were  harsh  in  the  extreme  :  while  his  forehead  shot  np  to  a  p**^ 
vation,  his  ehin  was  long  and  square  ;  his  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes  seemed  hnddled 
gether  in  the  center  of  his  faoe,  the  eyes  absolutely  lost  amid  £>lds  and  comigstMS> 
and  while  he  sat  listemng,  they  seemed  to  retire  inwud  or  to  be  vailed    t  ^ 
curtain,  which  not  only  oonoeaied  the  appalling  glare  which  shot  from  tbem 
he  was  aroused,  but  rendered  his  mind  and  his  purpose  a  sealed  book  to  the  itesai 
scrutiny  of  man.    Canning's  passions  appeared  upon  tihe  .op«t  chanqpsign  of  ^^'^ 
drawn  up  in  ready  army,  and  moved  to  and  fro  at  every  turn  of  his  ovs  oisti« 
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evray  retort  ia  that  ^  hit  antagoaut.  Thon  of  Brongfaajn  mmiiied  vttlnn,  as  in  a 
citadel  whioh  no  artillery  ooold  batter  and  no  nane  Uow  up ;  and  even  when  he 
-was  putting  forth  all  the  power  of  his  eloqnenee,  when  every  ear  was  tingling  at 
-what  he  said,  and  while  the  immediate  object  of  his  invective  was  writhing  in  help- 
less and  indeioribable  Bgony,  his  visage  retained  its  oold  and  brassy  hue ;  and  he  tri- 
umphed tmx  the  ^ssions  oi  other  men  by  seeming  to  be  withont  jiasrion  himself. 
"When  Canning  lose  to  speak,  he  elevated  his  eoantaauioe,  and  seemed  to  loA  nmnd 
for  applause  as  a  thing  dear  to  his  feelings  ;  while  Brougham  stood  coiled  and  emt- 
centrated,  reokleoB  of  all  but  the  power  that  was  within  himself. 

"  From  Canning  thwe  was  expected  the  glitter  of  wit  and  the  glow  of  sfnrit — some- 
thii^  showy  and  degant ;  Brougham  stood  up  as  a  being  whose  powers  and  inten- 
tions were  all  .a  mystery — whose  aim  and  ^het  no  living  man  could  divthe.  Yon 
"bent  forward  to  catch  ^e  first  sentence  of  the  Mie,  and  felt  human  nature  elevated 
in.  the  specimen  before  you ;  yon  czoncbed  and  shrunk  back  from  the  other,  and 
dreams  of  rain  and  annihilation  darted  across  your  mind.  The  one  seemed  to  dwell 
among  m^  to  join  in  their  joyst  and  to  live  upm  their  praise ;  tiie  other  appeared 
a  son  of^tln  desert,  who  had  deigned  to  visit  the  human  xaoe  merely  to  malte  it  trem- 
ble afms  strength. 

"  The  style  of  their  eloquence  snd,  the  structure  of  their  orations  were  just  as  dif- 
ferent. Canning  arranged  his  words  like  <nie  who  could  play  skiUiuUy  upon  that 
sweetest  of  all  instruments,  the  human  Toice ;  Brougham  proceeded  like  a  master  of 
every  power  of  reasoning  and  the  understanding.  The  modes  and  allunons  <^the  one 
were  always  quadrable  by  the  clasucal  formulffi  ;  those  of  the  other  could  be  squared 
only  by  the  higho*  analysis  of  the  mind ;  and  they  soared,  and  ran,  and  peal^,  and 
swelled  on  and  on,  till  a  ungle  sentence  was  often  a  complete  oration  within  itadf ; 
but  still,  so  dear  was  the  logic,  and  po  close  the  oonneotum,  that  every  member  car* 
ried  the  weight  of  all  that  went  before,  and  opened  the  way  for  all  that  was  to  fol- 
low after.  The  style  of  Canning  was  like  the  convex  mirror,  which  scatters  every 
ray  of  light  that  falls  upon  it,  and  shines  and  sparkles  in  whatever  position  it  is 
viewed ;  that  of  Brougham  was  like  the  concave  speculum,  scattering  no  indiscrim- 
inate radiance,  but  having  its  light  concentrated  into  one  intense  and  tremendous 
focus.  Canning  marched  forward  in  a  straight  and  clear  track ;  every  paragraph 
was  perfect  in  itself,  and  every  coruscation  of  wit  and  of  genius  was  brilliant  and 
delightful ;  it  was  all  felt,  and  it  was  felt  all  at  once  :  Brougham  twined  round  and 
round  in  a  sjnral,  sweeping  the  contents  of  a  vast  circnmferenoe  before  him,  and  unit- 
ing and  pouring  them  onward  to  the  main  point  of  attack. 

"  Such  were  the  rival  oraton,  who  sat  glancing  hostili^  and  defiance'  at  each  other 
during  the  session  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-three — Brougham,  as  if  wishing 
to  overthrow  the  Secretary  by  a  sweeping  accusation  of  having  abandoned  all  prin- 
ciple for  the  sake  of  office  ;  and  the  Secretary  ready  to  parry  the  charge  and  attack 
in  his  turn.  An  opportunity  at  lengUi  ofiered.  Upon  that  occasion  the  omtion  of 
Brougham  was  diqointed  and  ragged,  and  a^arently  without  aim  or  application. 
He  careered  over  the  whole  annals  of  the  world,  and  collected  every  instance  in 
which  genius  had  prostituted  itself  at  the  footstool  of  power,  or  principle  had  been 
sacrificed  for  the  vanity  or  the  lucre  of  place  ;  but  still  there  was  no  allusion  to  Can- 
ning, and  no  connection,  that  ordinary  men  could  discover,  with  the  business  before 
the  House.  "When,  however,  he  had  collected  every  material  which  suited  his  pur- 
pose— ^when  the  mass  had  become  big  and  black,  he  bound  it  about  and  about  with 
the  cords  of  illustration  and  argument ;  when  ito  union  was  secure,  he  swung  it 
round  and  round  with  the  strength  of  a  giant  and  the  rapidity  of  a  whirlwind,  in 
orda  that  its  impetus  and  its  efiecto  might  be  the  more  tremendous ;  and  while  do- 
ing this,  he  ever  and  aum  glared  his  eye,  and  pmnted  his  finger,  to  make  the  aim 
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and  the  direction  sure.    Canning;  himself  was  the  fint  that  seemed  to  be  a.'vi.'> 
vfaera  and  how  terrible  was  to  be  the  colhsion ;  and  he  kept  'writhing  liis  bodj  - 
agony  and  lolliiig  hia  eye  in  £nx,  as  if  anxioos  to  find  Bome  belter  fiom  tike  impezi- 
ing  bolt.   The  Houae  aoon  caught  the  impression,  and  every  man  in  it  was  glacciK 
fearfully,  first  toward  the  orator,  and  then  toward  the  Secretary.    There  was,  siri 
the  voice  of  Brougham,  which  growled  in  that  under  tone  of  mnttered  thunder  wkks 
is  10  fearfully  audible,  and  of  which  no  speaker  of  the  day  was  folly  master  but  hizi- 
mI£  a  silence  as  if  the  angel  of  tetribntion  had  bean  flaikig  in      faces  of  all  pansi!* 
die  scroll  of  tiieir  penonal  and  ptditioal  nni.   The  stifihen  of  Kougham's  figure  lad 
vanished  ;  his  features  seemed  concentrated  almost  to  a  point ;  he  glanced  toT&ri 
every  part  of  the  House  in  suocMsion  ;  and,  sounding  the  death-knell  of  the  Sec.-»- 
tary'fl  forbearance  and  prudence  with  both  his  clinched  han^  upon  the  table,  k 
hurled  at  him  an  accusation  mora  dreadful  in  ila  gall,  and  more  bntaring  in  it>  c- 
feots,  than  had  ever  been  hurled  at  mortal  num  wiUiin  the  same  walls.    The  rkJc 
was  instantaneous— was  electric.    It  was  as  when  the  thimder-clood  deecenda  djvb 
the  Giant  Peak  ;  one  flash— one  peal — the  sublimity  vanished,  and  all  that  rem  used 
was  a  small  and  cold  pattering  of  rain.    Canning  started  to  hia  feet,  and  was  aLlf 
only  to  utter  the  unguarded  words,  'It  is  false/'  to  which  followed  a  dnll  cluster  a 
apolopes.    From  that  moment  the  Hmiae  became  mm  a  aoene  of  real  hawKS 
than     aiiy  diq^y  and  aagiy  Titupemtton." 
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OF  JCR.  mstaamn  cm  the  askt  bstihates,  delivbrixi  »  the  housb  or  oovuma, 

MARCH  11.  181«. 
INTaODtrCTION. 

IiORD  Oastlkuaqh  ftttd  hu  minifltry,  elatod  ^eir  triaiopli  orer  BooKptrte  at  the  battls  of  Wmbar- 
km,  h^d  tfas  unbirion  of  ■till  continaiBg  an  immoDse  miliury  mtablUhineDt  tStat  the  ratnm  of  pekoe  hmi 
rendered  it  wholly  nnitecesury. 

For  the  year  IBIS,  they  propoeed  a  itaodiog  lince  of  one  kmmdnd  and  teoaUy-nx  thmucMd  «ie»,  whaa 
the  conotry  was  raffering  ander  extrtfme  emberrunneDta  io  every  brandi  of  ite  indvatry.  A  part  of  tfaeae 
fbrcoa  cooaiited  of  the  Hooaebold  Troopi,  M  they  wwe  c^led,  to  the  iniobet  of  ten  tbouand  tnen,  anp- 
ported  for  mere  parade  in  London  or  its  vicinity,  and  wmfeMedly  tif  BO  OM  assapt  in  tlM  caae  of  noba, 
which  were  then  vrhoSy  ont  of  the  qaeition. 

When  the  debate  took  place  on  the  army  eatimatea,  Harch  11, 1818,  Jfr.  Calcrnft  mored  to  reduce  the 
appropriation  £ir  the  Hooaebold  Troopa  to  ooe  half  the  aom  propoaod,  intending,  if  ^ia  motion  prevailed, 
to  carry  oot  the  prindple  of  retrenchment  into  the  other  branchea  of  Ae  anny.  In  aapport  of  this  roodoti, 
Mr.  Bmaglian  deliverad  the  fUlowiog  apaech,  whidi  la  marked  by  tfiat  mixtare  of  bold  aaaettiim,  rapid 
•rgoaiest,  and  fervid  dedamarion  whidi  io  generally  ahuacterind  hia  apeaUng. 


SPEECH,  &o. 


SiK, — AUhoogh  I  on  a  former  oocasMa  deliv- 
The  niMdar        ""^  opioioo  (feoerallj  upoD  these 
oiM  foft "  eatimates,  ret  I  am  aoxioos  now  to 
emm  umbC  itate  roysentuaants  in  more  detail  upon 
•  fubjeot  of  uoh  great  importanoe, 
and  tlw  rather  beoaoM  oT  the  defiances  flung  oat 
from  tba  other  side  to  all  of  as  to  go  into  the  ex- 
ftminilK*Tt  of  it.   I  itaod  fimnrd  to  take  up  the 
gaantletwliieh  has  Uuu  been  thrown  down;  and 
I  affirm  that  tbe  more  minutely  you  aomttBice 
the  several  items  ti  this  bill,  brought  in  against 
the  cooatry,  tbe  more  objectionable  yon  will  find 
them. 

I  object,  in  tbe  first  ftlace,  altogether  to  tbe 
large  force  of  guards  which  it  is  in- 
" 'iTowh^  tended  to  keep  up ;  and  I  even  protest, 
Tnop*."     though  that  is  a  trifle  in  comparison, 
but  I  do  protest  against  the  new-fangled  French 
name  of  Household  Troops,  tinder  which  they 
are  desiftnated — a  name  bwrowed  from  countries 
where  this  portion  of  the  national  fwce  is  exola- 
sively  allated  to  pro  tool  the  Prince  against  a 
pe«^  in  whom  he  can  aot  trast— is  tbe  appdnt- 
ed  mem  given  him  to  maintain  his  arbitrary 
power — it  the  very  weapon  pot  into  his  luads 
to  arm  kirn  against  tba  UhartiM  of  his  country. 
Hotnver  aj^Hopriate  the  appellatioo  ma;  be 
thsie,  it  osn  oot  be  eodorod  m  this  nation,  where 
tke  Sovereign  ought  never  to  have  any  reasca 
for  distnuling  his  aubjeots,  and  never  oan  be  in- 
trailed  with  any  ibree  except  that  wiiick  the  de- 
fense or  liis  pei^le  reqnirea.    But  the  name  is 
of  &r  len  importanoe  than  the  thing.    Has  the 
noble  Lord  [Lord  Caatlereagb]  made  out  any 
tlung  lil»  a  caae  for  raising  the  amoont  of  this 
lime  to  Hive  than  double  of  what  it  was  in  1791? 
obiKUMto  If  Any  anch  proof  had  been  given,  I 
ibvtMbK  ahoukt  not  have  been  found  among  Uie 
opposen  of  the  [wopositirai.   Bat  the  truth  is, 


that,  with  all  tbe  professed  anxiety  of  tbe  noble 
Lord  and  his  friends  to  go  through  the  estimates, 
item  by  item ;  with  all  their  pretended  readiness 
and  even  desire  to  court  full  investigation ;  with 
all  tbe  bluster  of  their  defiance  to  us,  and  the 
bravado  more  than  onoe  nsad,  that  we  durst  not 
grapple  with  the  question  in  detail,  they  have 
themselves  wholly  shnmk  from  the  inquiry,  fled 
from  all  particulaura,  and  abandoned  all  attempts 
at  showing,  in  any  one  instance,  from  any  one 
conclusion,  with  a  view  to  any  single  circum- 
stance in  the  present  sitoatioa  of  tbe  country, 
that  there  is  the  shadow  of  a  ground  for  this  in- 
crease of  force.  We  had  ttie  subject  debated 
generally,  indeed,  but  at  great  length,  a  few  daya 
ago,  on  bringing  up  the  report ;  and  it  had  been 
repeatedly  before  the  House  on  former  occasions. 
We  have  now  renewed  the  diaoussion  on  the  mo- 
tion for  going  ioto  this  committee.  We  have 
been  in  tbe  oommittee  for  some  hoora.  At  this 
veiy  advanced  ^tage  <^  the  debate  have  we  ar- 
rived, and  though  all  tbe  memben  of  tbe  govern- 
ment have  addressed  themselves  to  the  question, 
many  of  them  moe  and  again,  yet  I  defy  any  one 
to  point  oot  a  single  fact  that  has  been  stated,  a 
single  argument  urged,  a  single  topic  used,  to 
prove  the  necessity  which  alone  oan  justily  the 
■oale  these  estimates  are  framed  upon.  It  ba^ 
indeed,  been  said  that  2400  the  guards  are 
destined  for  France,  where  I  suppose  the  army 
of  oooupation  is  required  io  order  to  demonstrate 
how  tranquil  our  fainous  negotiators  have  left  the 
whole  Continent — how  perfectly  snooessful— 
bow  absolutely  final — the  grand  settlefne&t  of  all 
Europe  is,  upon  which  we  so  greatly  plume  our- 
selves, and  upon  which,  above  all,  the  political 
reputation  of  tbe  noble  Lord  is  built.'    But  sup- 


'  After  the  depositwn  of  Bonapartai  die  allied  Sov- 
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pose  I  pui  over  this,  tad  do  not  stop  to  ask  what 
reason  there  ou  be  for  theee  2400  men  being 
gnanU,  and  not  simply  troops  of  Uie  line— those 
troops  required  to  maistain  oar  flntX  and  oodoIu- 
sive  settlement,  and  enforce  the  proToond  trao- 
qniUiiy  in  which  Europe  is  every  where  enwrapt ; 
snppose  I  admit,  for  argoment'  soke,  and  in  my 
haste  to  ffet  at  tbe  main  qaentioa,  lh»t  dtese  2400 
guards  may  be  necessary — what  is  to  be  said  of 
all  the  rest  ?  There  remain  no  )esa  than  7600 
to  aoooant  for.  What  reason  has  been  asstgned, 
what  attempt  ever  made  by  the  noble  Lotd  to 
assign  a  iMaon  why  S600  mora  gaaids  Aoold 
be  wanted  mora  than  in  Mr.  Pitt's  oolebrated 
eitaUialimeBt  of  1799?  I  duin,  hmrmr,  to 
have  Ais  ecpUaed— I  damaad  the  gnmad  for 
this  eaonaoas  ai^Diantatioa-  of  lAat  fan  oall 
your  "  boasebold  focoe*'— I  bava  a  right  to  know 
why  this  increase  is  called  for — call  for  the  rea- 
iOB  of  it,  and  tin  rmuem  Iwtil  havt.  Dedoct  all 
yon  reqoii^  or  say  yoa  require,  for  France ;  what 
has  happened  since  Mr.  Pitt's  time  to  justify  yoa 
in  nearly  doabting  the  number  of  the  guards  7 
That  is  the  question,  and  it  must  be  answered  to 
Parliament  and  to  the  country — answered,  not 
by  ragne  generalitiaa — by  affected  anxiety  for 
disoussioQ  —  by  shallbw  pretenses  of  deaiiB  to 
have  the  rnlleat  investigation— by  blustering  de- 
fiances to  M— and  swa^ering  taunts  that  we 
dare  not  investigate.  We  investigate — we  do 
advanoe  to  the  oonflicti— we  do  go  into  the  de- 
taib— we  do  enter  itpoa  the  items  one  by  one ; 
and  the  flnt  that  meets  m  on  the  very  thresh- 
old, and  as  aoon  as  we  have  plaated  a  loot  apon 
it,  is  this  doobUng  of  ^  gnuda.  Then  how  do 
TOO  defend  tkatf  When  h  the  gromid  far  it? 
What  is  there  lo  exenae  It  or  to  explan  f  Mr. 

Pitt  fbond  4000  enough  in  1 792— then 
IbTZIf!^  what  is  there  to  make  7600  wanting 
ttaTut^  now  ?  Look  at  home.  Is  the  country 
■■  ■■  im.  leas  peaceable  now  than  it  was  then  ? 
Quite  the  contrary.  It  was  then  disturbed ;  it  is 
now  profoundly  quiet  Then,  although  there  was 
no  insurrection,  nor  any  thing  that  could  be  called 
by  such  a  name,  unless  by  those  who  sought  a 
pretext  for  violating  the  Constitution,  and,  by  sus- 
pending its  powers,  securing  their  own,  yet  still 
DO  man  could  call  the  state  ot  the  country  tran- 
qail.  TTnivQrsal  discontent  prevailed,  here  and 
there  amounting  to  disaffection,  and  even  break- 
ing oQt  into  loeudisotdan;  nuDors  of  [rfota  float- 
ed every  where  about  ;iriiilemeettogs  wen  held 
— unmeasured  language  was  used — wild  schemes 
wen  broached— dangerous  assooiatioBS  were 
formed.  Though  no  man  had  a  right  to  say  tl»t 
the  government  was  entitled  to  pursue  oneoosti- 
tntional  courses  for  meeting  those  evils,  every 
man  felt  obliged  to  admit  that  there  was  reason 
for  much  Bttxietf — that  the  aspect  of  things  was 
lowerii^;  die  alarm  was  a  natural  feeling — that 
the  du^  of  the  exeeotiva  was  to  be  vigilant  and 
to  bepnpared.   The  fearaof  meii,vriioeelo]ral- 


ereigaa  kept  Ibr  a  time  a  Isi^s  bod7  of  troops  to 
PraDoa.  to  secnre  tba  exeeutfan  of  the  treaty  made 
hr  the  BonriMm  gDvenmsnb 


ty  was  nnqoestiooed,  Uioagh  their  wisdkmc^ 
bis  doubted,  led  them  «  good  deal  forthet  ^ 
this.    Meetings  were  encouraged  to  addreu-i 
Crown,  and  testify  the  reat^iUioa  to  mpfor:  a 
prerogatives.    Bmda  were  eatered  into  fore*, 
fending  the  Constitntioo,  believed  to  be  int 
ened.    Pledges  of  life  and  fortune  were  gin:  -, 
stand  by  the  esufalisbed  onftar  of  tUi^  airi 
sist  to  the  death  all  violence  that  m^fit  be 
rected  against  it.    Parliamoit  was  not  tioK  _ 
oountenanoing  these  measmes,  proceedisg  tr« 
alarm.  BothHonseeaddwad  AeTkroae;kc 
jotaediaMSMtinglhe  aaisteaee  rfgrsatferi:' 
the  CooatitatioD;  bodi  deeland  that  the  jk^s. 
peaeewaaindmgw  fron  the  designs  of  tbee..- 
disposed.    Tonad  Aelugiiageoftbaietian 
both  in  pobUo  meetings  and  their  addnam-ai 
in  parliameataiy  debadea,  and  resolatiNs 
two  Houses,  any  one  woald  have  tboaght 
wtde-qireading  disaffeotitm  had  shot  diroaghik 
land ;  that  the  materials  of  a  vast  rebellioB  w. 
every  where  collected ;  and  that  the  notMit  n 
tremblingly  expected  when  some  spark  tightj^ 
on  the  mass  should  kindle  the  whole  iaioilhw 
and  wrap  the  country  in  dastructioo.  Yet  in  itu: 
state  of  things,  and  with  these  testinoiues  ic 
menacing  aspect,  Mr.  Pitt,  at  the  very  Umc 
he  was  pammiaing  the  doctrines  ol  the  tktmsxi. 
enoonragii^  their  movemeDls,  and  doing  iSii 
oould  to  increase  ratbar  than  allay  Aor  inn: 
when  he  was  gimmdii^  on  the  panio  tha  fR- 
vailed,  thoae  meaanres  out  of  whi^  hisjdiHia 
with  a  pan  of  the  Whigs  arose,  whei^  k  «■ 
eeeded  in  aplhto^  that  fcmidnbla  psitr^ 
aerer  dreamed  rfmh  a  faace  as  we  ana* 
toM  is  neneaeary  for  pcgeerving  thepaUiefaM 
He  proposed  no  more  than  4009  geai^i 
held  that  amoaat  to  he  soffieienL 

We  are  challenged  to  go  into  paitisHtait;  w 
are  defied  to  grapple  with  the  qoes-  ibarwrt 
tion  in  detail  Then  I  oome  to  par-  1^ 
tioulars  add  details  widi  the  noUa 
Lord.    The  main  doty  of  the  goank  ii  the  L» 
d<m  service — that  is  the  district  to  which  Oar 
foree  is  peculiarly  applicable.  Tokeq)ll»f»Kf 
of  this  great  metropolis  is  their  especial  pronm: 
and  I  grant  tiie  high  importasee  of  Muh  Iwtkst. 
Then  I  ask  when  London  was  eier  aoit  fii^ 
than  at  Aib  moment?    When  wen  iu  tm»- 
ons  tahalntants  ever  mme  oontenled,  nmIk^ 
dient  to  the  laws,  mora  dSaineKned  to  ofHt 
like  nnistaaoe?   At  what  period  of  ovtaMT 
was  the  vast  maas  of  the  peqde^  by  «hw  ** 
are  amroaadad,  ever  more  peaoceblj  isfui 
men  unlikely  to  engage  in  any  Aiag  af^nitk- 
h^totamalttban  now?  W^,theyAsw(<t( 
given  over  going  to  pabUo  mwtiDgs;  tk  ^ 
trade  of  the  libeler  languishes,  if  it  be  sot  U 
end,  in  the  general  tnaquillity  and  rfs^BBM 
of  these  quiet  times.    All  is  tileaoe,  ssd  oft 
ferenoe,  and  dulbnas,  and  iaertnets,  ud  matt- 
ly  inaction.   To  tbe  URnatnral  ssd  «*if  ■»>>*- 
ment  of  war  has  soceeeded  a  stale  of 
perhaps  from  exhanstion,  bat  pcwiUy  ^ 
trast  ahme.    The  nlgh^  a>mM  «f  tha 
day%  whea  the  Bateriak  far  the  U11117  d  * 
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coantry  v«ce  ttowdftd  kto  the  spftM  of  %  few 
numtht,  bave  laft  tbe  poblio  miod  liMleMt  ud 
vaoaot.   The  fltimnloa  is  withdrawn,  and  change 
has  bad  its  soeostomad  sedatire  inflneDoe.  They 
who  had  been  gaang  till  their  eyes  aofafd,  aad 
th«y  d«Nibted  if  they  were  awake,  np^  the  moat 
prodigioiu  Bights  ever  preaented  in  the  politioal 
Cknd  tbe  mml  world — vfoa  empira  tMP^ui  np 
and  formed  anew— dynasties  extingoiahed  or 
springing  up-^e  ehains  oast  off  by  not  merely 
a  peofJe,  bat  a  hemisphere ;  and  half  tiw  globe 
suddenly  covered  with  free  and  indepeodeat 
states — van  wnged,  battles  fonght,  compared  to 
which  the  heroes  of  oW  bad  only  been  engaged 
in  ekirousbes  and  saUiea— treaties  laade  wluob 
diapoaed  of  whole  eondnents,  and  spaa  the  fete 
of  millioos  of  maa— eoald  burdly  fei)  to  And  tbe 
contettplatim  of  peaoe  flat,  state,  and  unprint- 
able.   Th«  e^  that  had  been  in  vain  attempt- 
ing ta  fiilloT  the  nrift  auueh  of  meh  gigantie 
events,  oonld  not  dwdl  with  mnoh  mteiest  npoa 
tbe  natural  course     affiun,  so  slow  ia  its  mo- 
tion as  to  appear  at  resL    And  henoe,  if  ever 
there  was  a  time  of  otter  inaction,  of  abaohita 
TCflt  to  tbe  public  mind,  it  is  tbe  boor  now  oboaen 
for  sapposing  that  there  exists  some  danger 
which  requires  defensiTO  praparaUoa,  and  the 
increase  of  the  garrison  with  which  the  Kstlass 
and  motionleu  mass  o(  the  London  popnlatimi 
may  be  orarawed.    Why,  my  honorable  and 
learned  friend  [the  Attorney  General]  has  had 
nobody  to  prosecute  for  some  yean  past    It  is 
above  two  years  since  he  has  filed  an  ex-offioio 
information,  unless  in  the  exefaeqaar  against 
■nmgglevs.   Jaoobinian^  the  bogbear  of  179S, 
has  br  tbe  past  six  yean  and  mora  never  beeo 
even  named.   I  doobt  if  aUnsioa  to  it  has  been 
made  in  thi*  House,  even  in  a  dabato  apm  a 
King's  qweeb,  unoe  Mr.  VMm  dea^    And  to 
prodnee  a  Jacobin,  or  a  speeiBeo  of  any  other 
kindred  tribe,  wouM,  I  verily  belicre,  at  this 
time  of  day,  baffle  the  dall  and  the  perseTorance 
of  the  most  indastrions  and  most  zcaloos  col- 
lector of  political  oDriositieB  to  be  found  in  tbe 
whcle  kingdom.    What,  then,  n  tbe  danger— 
whst  tbe  Bpeonlation  npoa  some  possible  and 
expected,  bat  non-existing  risk — whieb  makes 
it  necessary  at  diis  time  to  twgment  tbe  force 
applied  to  preserre  tbe  peace  of  the  metropolis  ? 
Snt  I  fear  there  are  far  other  designs  in  this 
measure,  than  merely  to  preserve  a  peace  which 
no  man  living  can  bave  the  boldnese  to  contend 
is  io  any  danger  of  being  broken,  and  no  man 
Uving  can  have  tbe  weakness  really  to  be  ap- 
prebensive  about.    Em[dy  show,  rain  parade, 
will  account  for  tbe  amy  being  acceptable  in 
some  high  quarters;  in  others,  tbe  force  may  be 
recommended  hj  ita  tending  to  iniHrease  the 
powers  of  the  exeootire  govemment,  and  ex- 
tend the  inflneooe  of  tbe  prerogative.   In  eiifaer 
light,  it  is  most  disgustful,  most  hateful  to  the 
eve  of  every  friend  of  his  country,  and  eveiy  one 
who  loves  the  Constitution — all  who  have  any 
refiard  for  public  liberty,  and  all  who  reflect  on 
the  burdens  imposed  npon  the  people. 
Bat  a  tbe  internal  stoto  of  the  oeoatiy  oSm 


not  the  Aadow  of  jnstifteation  tor  this  iaoreasa 
of  fcfoe,  what  shaU  we  say  of  tbe  mwawjo- 
state  of  fiveignaflairsf  Above  all,  iw  mu^f 
whhi  shall  we  say  the  ecnqiarisoo  d«udAM 
between  the  feoe  of  tboea  aflbirs  bow 
and  its  aspeot  ia  ITQSf  That  waa  really  a 
period  of  exl«nal  danger.  Nevw  was  tbet* 
greater  nxHn  Sag  anxie^ ;  never  bad  tbe  states- 
men, not  of  England  «i]y,  bat  of  all  Enrope, 
move  cause  for  apprehenuon  and  alarm — mora 
occasion  for  wakefiilnesa  to  pasung  events— 
more  ground  for  beii^  prepared  at  every  point. 
A  prbdigioQS  revolotion  had  naebamed  twenty- 
six  millions  of  men  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  gal- 
lant, inventive,  enterprimng,  passtcnately  fond  of 
miiitaiy  gloiy,  bliadhr  lUlowing  the  phantom  oS 
naliooal  renowa.  Unchained  from  the  fetters 
that  had  for  ages  bound  them  to  dieir  toonaiche, 
they  were  speedily  (bond  to  be  alike  djeeetan. 
(led  &om  the  pbligatiDna  of  paaoefiil  condnot 
towaid  their  asighbors.  Bat  they  stopped  not 
here.  Canfannding  tbe  abases  in  tbeir  politioal 
institattena  with  tbe  benefits,  they  had  swept 
away  every  ves%e  of  their  former  pdity ;  and, 
disgusted  wUh  the  rank  growth  of  conrqition  to 
which  religion  bad  aSfaMed  a  shelter,  tbey  tore 
xxp  the  saoted  tree  itad^  aoder  whose  shade 
Fraaoe  had  so  long  adored  and  slept.  To  the 
fierceness  of  their  warfere  against  all  anthority, 
civil  and  religioua  at  hone,  was  added  the  fiery 
seal  of  proeeiytLsm  abroad,  and  they  had  rushed 
into  a  crusade  against  all  existing  governments, 
and  on  behalf  of  all  nations  throagbout  Europe, 
proolaiming  themselves  tbe  redreesers  iif  every 
grievaaoa,  and  the  allies  of  each  people  that 
chose  to.rebel  against  their  rulers.  The  uniform 
triumj^  of  these  principles  at  hoi^  in  eadi  soo- 
oesave  stm^le  fiir  siqNmaaey,  had  ben  fol- 
lowed }tj  sueoess  aitooet  as  aig^wl  agaiast  the 
Brst  attempia  to  overpower  then  fma  withoot, 
and  all  the  fbrmies  of  the  Continent  shook  before 
tbe  blast  which  bad  breathed  life  and  spirit  into 
all  tbe  disocHitented  saints  e£  each  of  their 
trambling  possessors.'  This  wss  the  state  of 
things  in  1792,  when  Mr.  Pitt  administm^  the 
a&irs  of  a  nation,  certainly  far  lew  exposed 
either  to  the  force  or  to  the  blandishments  of  the 
revolutionary  people,  but  still  very  far  from  be- 
ing removed  above  tbe  danger  of  either  their 
arts  or  their  arms ;  and  the  existence  of  peril  in 
both  kinds,  the  fear  of  France  menacing  the  in- 
dependenoe  of  her  neighbors,  tbe  risk  to  our  do- 
mestic tranquillity  from  a  party  at  borne  strong- 
ly sympathimng  with  bar  aentimeata,  were  the 
b>iHC8  upon  which  both-  he  aad  bis  adherents 
were  moat  prooe  to  dvrell  in  all  their  disconrsea 
of  state  aflhirs.  Yet  ia  tbeae  oiroamatoBoea, 
the  eoontry  diBi  be«t  wMi  danger,  and  the 
peace  tlras  meaaoed,  both  from  wMiia  and  from 
withoat,  Mr.  ^tt  was  oonteot  with  half  the  ea- 
tabliebment  we  are  now  required  to  v<^  I  But 
see  only  how  vast  the  di^renee  between  the 

■  ^is  is  a  fsvortble  ipechnen  of  Mr.  Brougham's 
free,  bold,  snimated  painting  end  declamstion,  al- 
ways made  directly  sabservient  to  his  argunen^ 
and  flOing  Us  speeches  with  Ufe  and  interest. 
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jveNiit  aapeot  of  affitin  sod  that  whiob  I  Inn 
been  feeUj  atttmpti&g  lo  aketoh  from  the  ree* 
ords  of  recent  history,  bo  page  of  which  any  of 
na  can  have  fi»goUen  I  The  groand  and  caose 
of  all  peril  is  exhausted — the  object  oT  all  the 
alanmthat  beset  ns  in  1792isnoniore — France 
no  lonfTOr  menaces  the  independence  of  the 
world,  or  troubles  its  repose.  By  a  memorable 
reverse,  not  of  fortune,  hot  of  Divine  jodgmenta 
meting  out  punishment  to  aggression,  France, 
overrun,  redoced,  hombled,  bu  become  a  sabject 
of  care  and  prot«oUoa,  ii^ead  of  alarm  and  dis- 
may. Jacobinism  itself,  arrested  by  the  Direct- 
ory, pmnsfaad  by  the  Consuls,  reclaimed  by  the 
Emperor,  has  become  attached  to  the  eanse  of 
good  order,  and  made  to  serve  it  with  the  nal, 
ths  resoaioea,  and  tbe  addrees  of  a  malefiuitor 
•ogaged  by  tba  poUoe  after  the  term  of  bia  sea- 
teaoB  had  expired.  All  is  now,  auMraally  over 
the  Cue  of  the  world,  wrapped  in  profoood  repose. 
Exbaosted  with  sodi  gigantie  exertions  as  man 
never  made  before,  either  on  the  same  scale  or 
with  the  like  energy,  nations  and  their  rulers 
have  all  sank  to  rest.  Tbe  geoenl  slomber  of 
the  times  is  every  where  unbroken ;  and  if  ever 
a  striking  contrast  was  oQered  to  the  eye  of  x\jfi 
obeerrer  by  the  aspect  of  tbe  world  at  two  dif- 
ferent ages,  it  ia  tlwt  whiob  the  present  posture 
(tf  Europe  preseaU  to  its  attitude  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
time,  when,  in  the  midst  of  wars  and  rumors  of 
vrara,  foreign  enemies  and  domestio  treason  vicing 
togetber  for  tbe  mastery,  and  all  pointed  against 
the  pnblia  peace,  he  ooniidered  a  military  ettab- 
UshowDt  <i  half  the  amount  now  demanded  to 
be  mfficieot  for  keeping  the  ooantiy  ^iet,  and 
repeUiag  foreign  aggression,  as  well  aa  snbdoiog 
domestic  revolt. 

Driven  from  the  argnment  t£  neoesti^,  as  tbe 
wmptei  fat  lb*  noble  Lord  seemed  to  feel  assured  be 
MufK^  should  be  the  moment  any  one  exam> 
^^liL  ^  <!'^      skiilfally  prqiared 

tmSZ  for  his  retreat  to  another  po^timi, 
somewhat  less  exposed,  perhaps,  bat  far  enough 
fnxtt  being  impr^nable.  Ton  can  not,  he  said, 
disband  troops  who  have  so  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  Jate  glorious  campaigns.  Tbu  topic 
he  urged  for  keeping  up  the  guards.  Bat  I  a^, 
which  of  our  troops  did  not  equally  distinguish 
themselves?  What  regiment  engaged  in  the 
vran  failed  to  cover  itself  with  their  gloies  7 
This  argument,  if  it  has  any  force  at  all,  may  be 
used  against  disbanding  a  sin^e  regiment,  or  dia- 
obarging  a  single  soldier.  Nay,  even  tboae  who 
by  the  chances  of  war  bad  no  opportanity  of  dis- 
playing their  courage,  their  discipline,  and  thtur 
teal,  would  be  extremely  ill  treated  if  they  were 
now  to  be  dismissed  tbe  service  merely  because 
it  was  their  misfortooe  not  to  have  enjoyed  the 
same  oj^portnoity  vrith  others  in  happier  cironm- 
stanoeo  ^  sharing  in  tbe  renown  of  our  victories. 
It  is  enoQgh  to  Iwve  been  defsrived  of  tbe  laniela 
which  no  one  doubts  they  would  eqnally  have 
won  had  they  been  called  into  tbe  field.  Surely, 
surely,  they  might  justly  complain  if  to  the  disap- 
poittlmeot  were  added  the  being  turned  out  of  the 
service,  which  no  act  ttf  theirs  had  disbootHrad. 


I  am  now  speaking  tba  hagaaga  of  aaUe 
Lord's  argnmot,  and  not  of  my  own.    Ha  ha£k 
it  to  be  o^ur  toward  tbe  goards  that  ibey  i 
be  redoeed,  sAer  eminentfy  aaeribirioaa 
— he  connects  merit  with  tbe  military 
disgrace,  or  at  least  sl^t,  whh  tbe  lose  of  tte 
station.    He  holds  the  soldier  to  be  prpfefred. 
rewarded,  and  distinguished,  who  ia  retained  is 
the  amy — him  to  be  neglected  or  ill  used,  if  dm 
stigmatised,  who  is  discharged.    His  viewof  the 
Constitution  is,  tbat  the  capacity  of  the  scAlicr  a 
more  bonoraUe  and  more  cxoelleDt  than  that  at 
the  citizen.    According  to  fain  view,  therefan, 
tbe  wkoU  anay  has  the  same  right  to  nnwjdain 
with  the  gtmtds.  '  Bnt  his  view  is  not  wmj  view; 
it  ia  not  the  view  of  the  Conadtntaosi;  h  b  aoi 
the  view  wbieb  I  oan  ever  cosiaeot  to  ■asome  as 
jost,  and  to  inenlcate  into  the  anaj  by  acriag  ss 
if  it  were  jost.    I  nevH-  will  aafler  it  to  be  beU 
oat  as  the  principle  of  onr  free  and  popolar  go^ 
emmoit  that  a  man  is  exalted  by  being  made  i 
soldier,  and  degraded  by  being  restored  to  tba 
rank  of  a  citisen.    I  never  will  allow  it  to  be 
said  tbat  in  a  ooantry  blessed  by  having  a  eird, 
and  not  a  military  government ;  by  enjoying  the 
exalted  station  of  a  constitutional  iDoaarehy,  aad 
not  being  degraded  to  tbat  of  a  military  despot- 
ism,  there  is  any  pre-eminence  whatever  in  ths 
class  of  citizens  which  bears  arms,  over  tbe  dais 
which  cultivates  the  aits  of  peace.     Whea  i: 
salts  the  purpose  of  some  argument  in  beiab'  of 
a  soldieiy  who  have  exceeded  the  booads  of  the 
law  in  attacking  some  assembled  force  of  the  peo- 
ple, how  often  are  we  told  lirom  that  bench  of 
fice,  from  the  Crovm  side  of  tbe  bar,  nay,  fnm 
the  beaeh  of  justice  itsell^  tbat  by  beeoni^  aol- 
diera,  men  eease  not  to  be  citiiens,  aaid  tbat  ikii 
isa^oriooa  peeaUari^ofoiirfree  Conatinitiaa? 
Then  what  right  can  the  noble  Lord  have  to  eoa- 
sider  Aat  (he  retainii^  men  nnder  arms,  aad  ia 
the  pay  of  tbe  state,  is  an  exaltation  and  a  dis> 
tinctioo  which  they  cease  to  enjoy  if  restored  is 
the  status  of  ordinary  citiiens  7   I  read  lha  Coa- 
stitution  in  the  very  opposite  sense  to  tbe  noUa 
L(»d'B  gloss.    I  have  not  sojourned  in  conjrre»- 
es  with  the  military  representatives  of  mililaiy 
powers' — I  have  not  frequented  the  coons,  aav 
more  than  I  bave  followed  the  campa  of  these 
potentates — have  not  lived  in  tbe  company  of 
crowned  soUiera,  all  whose  ideas  are  bdnoaed 
upon  the  roles  of  the  drill  and  the  artieleaorihe 
fifteen  maneuvors — all  wboae  estimates  of  aooon- 
try's  valae  are  fnuned  on  tbe  nomber  of  tniops  it 
will  raise,  and  who  oait  do  non  aeyer  the  idea 
of  a  subject  from  tbat  of  a  aoldier,  than  if  mea 
were  bmn  into  Ibis  world  in  oon^dete  anww,  as 
Minerva  started  from  Japiter's  head .    My  idea 
are  more  hnmble  and  more  civic,  and  the  oatv 


*  The  rniosaal  coarse  taken  hy  hard  Cutlereagh, 
aa  miniater,  of  gmng  lunielf  to  the  variooa  eoa- 
gresaes  on  die  Continent  in  1815,  instead  of  sendnc 
an  emVaaaador,  bad  before  this  drawn  fivth  the  se- 
vereat  atrictorea  baa  the  Oppoaitiei^  wbo  conndemd 
him  aa  inflated  by  vaidhr.  aad  hi  danger  cfbcAag' se- 
duced into  III!  aamiia  imlii  laiiiiliia  Uiii  ri  laesiiaiiii 
of  a  free  people. 
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ataod  in  tbb  Hoon,  it  ths  iiMtfaMr  toi^iM  of  tfas 
old  Engliih  ConthnUon.  I  vUllpeakIlOlwblh- 
•r — I  viU  ■oBer  none  other  to  ba  apoken  in  my 
prttsenoa. .  AJJr— ing  the  Kddiar  in  tbftt  lu- 
gnago — whkh  akmo  above  all  other  dmo  in  the 
ooootiybe  o«^t  to  know— to  which  kkme  it  p«- 
euliariy  bebo^^  lu  diat  he,  the  ermed  mas, 
should  be  aooastomed-v-I  tell  bim,  "  Yoa  kapt 
distingnidied  yoaraelf — aU  that  the  ooble  Lord 
says  of  yoa  is  tnie — nay,  ander  the  troth — you 
have  crowned  younwlT  with  the  glories  of.  war. 
Bat  chiefly  yon,  the  gnaida,  yon  have  ontshone 
all  others,  aad  won  for  yoa rse Ives  a  deathleei 
&me.  Now,  then,  advance  and  receive  year  re- 
ward. Partake  of  the  benefits  3roa  have  secured 
for  your  grateful  country.  None  are  better  than 
jov  eatilkd  to  share  io  the  blessings,  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  of  peace — than  yoa  whose  valor 
has  cooqoered  it  for  os.  Go  back,  then,  to  the 
nnk  of  citiiena,  wbiidi,  br  a  asasnn,  yoa  qaiued 
at  tha  call  4^  yonr  eoontry.  I^ak  her  glory  in 
peaoe,  lAom  yoaanrad  in  war}  and  eigoy  tha 
rich  leoompenae  of  all  your  toils  in  the  tranqoil 
swnat  from  dangers,  which  her  gratitode  be- 
■toiwa  Qpoo  yoa."  I  know  this  to  be  the  lu- 
gnage  of  the  Constitution,  and  time  was  when 
none  other  could  be  spoken,  or  would  have  been 
understood  in  this  House.  I  still  hope  that  no 
one  will  dare  ose  any  other  in  the  coontiy ;  and, 
least  of  all,  can  any  other  be  endured  as  address' 
•d  to  the  soldiery  in  anna,  treating  them  ae  if 
they  were  the  hired  partisans  of  the  Prince,  a 
caste  set  apart  for  his  service,  and  distinguished 
Crom  all  the  rest  of  their  oonntiymen,  not  a  class 
of  the  peo{de  devoting  themselves  for  a  season  to 
carry  arms  in  defense  of  the  aati<Bi,  and  when 
their  serriees  ara  wanted  no  more,  retiring  nat- 
nrdly  to  mix  with  and  be  lost  in  Um  mass  of 
their  fellow<eitiieo8. 

Bat  it  has  been  said  that  diere  is  injostiee  and 
MorAm'tu-  >'>gi^**i^iB theooontiy  turoiog sdrift 
u^nquf^  her  defenders  as  sooo  as  ihe  war  is  end- 
ed,  and  we  are  taontingty  asked,  "Is 
this  the  return  you  make  to  the  men  who  have 
fought  your  battles?  When  the  peace  comes 
which  tb^  have  conquered,  do  you  wish  to  starve 
them  or  send  them  off  to  sweep  the  etreeu  ?"  I 
wish  no  such  thing ;  I  do  not  desire  that  they 
should  go  unrequited  for  their  services.  But  I 
caa  not  allow  that  the  only,  or  the  best,  or  even 
a  lawful  mode  of  recompensing  them,  is  to  keep 
on  foot  during  peace  the  army  which  they  com- 
pose, still  less  that  it  is  any  hardship  whatever 
for  a  soldier  to  return  into  the  rank  of  oitizens 
when  the  necessity  is  at  aa  end,  whioh  alone 
jostified  his  leaving  those  ranks.  Nor  can  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  ratitmal  way  of  showing  onr 
gratitude  toward  the  army,  whose  only  valuable 
service  has  been  to  gain  us  an  honorable  peaoe, 
to  maintain  an  establishment  for  their  behoof, 
which  most  deprive  the  peace  of  all  its  valne, 
and  neutralize  the  benefits  which  they  have  oon- 
forred  upon  ns. 

See,  too,  the  gross  inoonsistenoy  of  this  argu- ' 
mant  with  your  wholo  oondoet.   How  do  yoa 
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Gbntlbmkk  op  the  Jukt,— -My  iMumed 
friend  [Mr.  Scariett],  tlte  Attorney  G«Mtal  for 
the  Bishop  of  Dnriwm,  faaviag  at  oonsideimble 
leDgth  offered  to  joa  nrious  ooaj«otures  as  to 
the  line  of  defenae  iriiioli  ha  aoppoaed  I  abooU 
pursne  npoa  this  oooaMCPO ;  IwiTiag  oearly  ax. 
bausted  every  topio  vfaicb  I  was  mat  vary  UMy 
to  arge,  and  daborataly  traced,  with  mnob  ho- 
cy,  all  the  gnmad  oa^wtaich  I  ooald  hardly  be 
expeoted  te  tread— perh^is  it  nliy  be  as  wcU 
that  /  aboaM  saw,  ia  my  ton,  take  the  Uber^ 
of  stating  to  yoa  what  really  «  the  dafiwdant's 
oase,  and  that  yoa  dioold  kaov  from  nysatf 
what  I  do  inteod  to  lay  before  yon.  As  my 
learned  frieod  has  indnlged  in  lo  nuy  temarks 
aMMfkaM  i^wn  whet  X  shaB  not  say,  I  may  take 
th.  leave  to  olfer  a  single  observatioB  oo 

fh'o-™;".   what  ho  has  said  i  and  I  thiak  I  may 

th*  d'lffl'uSL  *pp**'    """y     <*f  y*"  "I"*  ^v*' 

or  tut  C.H.     serred  apon  a  jaty  or  witaemed  a  tri- 
al, and  ask  if  yoa  ever  before  this  day  saw  a  pub- 
lic prosecotor  who  stated  bis  oase  with  so  much 
art  and  iagenoi^ — ^wrought  ap  his  argoment 
with  SQch  pains — wandered  into  so  Isrj^e  a  field 
of  declacoation^-or  altc^^her  perfonned  bis  task 
in  so  elaborate  and  aloqaaDt  a  fashioa  as  the  At- 
torney General  has  done  upon  the  present  oeoa- 
eion-   IdonotUame  AiseoaTBe.  Iyenlar»net 
even  to  eritiefBe  the  diseretion  he  has  exenihed 
in  the  management  of  lu>  eanse ;  and  I  am  Au:, 
indeed,  ftom  oomplainii^  of  it.    But  I  ealt  opon 
yoa  to  deohre  tlwt  inl^iBnee  wbteh  I  think  yoa 
ntnst  already  have  drawn  in  yonr  own  minds, 
and  come  to  that  oonelosioa  at  which  I  certainly 
have  arriyed — that  be  fek  what  a  laboring  case 
be  bad — that  be  was  aware  how  veiy  different 
bis  situation  to<day  is  iron  any  ke  ever  before 
knew  in  a  prosecntion  for  libel---and  tbat  the  ex- 
traordinary preasare     the  diflicalties  he  bad  to 
strufirgle  with  drove  him  to  so  oniisnal  a  coorse. 
He  has  called  the  defendant  "that  unhappy 
fflcm."   Unhappy  he  will  be,  indeed,  hot  not  the 
only  nnhappy  man  in  this  country,  if  the  doc- 
trines laid  down  by  my  learned  friend  are  sane- 
tionad  by  yoar  verdict;  for  those  doctrines,  I 
fearlessly  tell  yon,  must,  if  established,  inevita- 
bly destroy  the  whole  liberties  of  as  all.  N<^ 
that  be  baa  veatmed  to  deny  Uie  right  of  disoas< 
ahm  gensrally  npon  all  sabjects,  even  upon  the 
present,  or  to  screen -from  free  inquiry  the  fona- 
datioiB  of  the  Established  Chorch,  and  Ae  eon- 
dnot  of  its  ministers  as  a  body  (wliidi  I  shall  sau 
isfy  yoQ  are  not  even  commuted  on  id  the  pab- 
lication  before  you).    Far  from  my  learned  fiiend 
is  it  to  impugn  those  rights  in  the  abstract ;  nor, 
indeed,  have  I  ever  yet  heard  a  proeeoator  for 
libel — an  Attorney  General  (and  I  have  seen  a 
(rood  many  in  my  time),  whether  of  onr  L<Hd  the 
Kinf;  or  our  Lord  of  Darbam,  who,  while  in  the 
act  of  cninhing  every  thing  like  onfettered  dis- 
cussion, did  not  prebce  his  address  to  the  jory 
with  "  God  fortiid  that  the  fallest  inqairy  should 
not  be  allowed."   But  then  the  admisskxi  bad 
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invariably  a  otaditkw  foQowing  cleee  behind, 
which  entirely  retracted  the  ooDoeasioa — "  pro. 
vided  always  the  disoossioa  be  oarried  on  h&rav- 
leiriy,  tunpeiately,  calmly"— that  is  to  say,  in 
sadi  a-maanar  at  to  Ewta  the  sutyeot  aotooclwd, 
aad  the  xemkr  mmorad;  to  satisfy  the  publie 
proseealMf,  and  to  pleaie  the  parsona  atmeked. 

My  leaned  firiaad  bM  admd  if  the  defendant 
knows  that  the  Cbmh  iieMaUiahed  nmcL^ 
byknrr  Ba  knmn  it,  and  w  do  L  S^H^ 
The  Chureh  is  aafWiihBd  law^  aa 
Aeoivilgovenmaet— ■aaUlheinatt 
tationa.f^  the  ooantry  are  established  by  lav 
as  all  the  offices  under  the  Crown  are  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  all  who  fill  them  are  by  the 
law  pTfrtsoted.  It  ia  not  mnre  established,  nor 
more  proteeted,  than  Aose  inatitntioDs,  offieers, 
and  office-bearers,  eaeb  of  whieh  is  recogntied 
and  bvorsd  by  the  law  as  much  as-  the  Choioh ; 
but  I  never  yet  have  beard,  and  I  trust  I  never 
shall ;  leasiof  all  do  I  expect,  in  the  bsson  which 
your  verdict  this  day  will  rsMl,  to  hear  that  those 
officers  and  offiAe-bearers,  and  all  those  instim- 
tioBS,  sacred  and  seeular,  and  the  coednet  o(  all, 
whether  kynien  or  lariesta,  wlio  administer  them, 
are  net  the  fidr  snl^aeta  of  open,  untrammeled, 
manly,  tealouB,  and  even  vehement  diiwnisinii, 
as  hug  as  tfaib  ooantry  pretends  te  liberty,  aad 
prides  benelf  on  the  poeseasion  of  a  free  press. 

In  the  piddioatioB  b^fbro  yoa  the  defendant 
has  not  attempted  to  diqnite  the  high  ittoiuii, 
chaneter  erf  the  Chuieh;  on  that  Ea.  mUZ^ 
ti^lisfameat,  or  its  membtvs  genenUy, 
he  has  not  endeavored  to  fix  aay  stigma.  .Thoae 
tofkm,  then,  are  fioniga  to  the  [weBeat  iaqaiiy, 
aad  J  have  no  interest  in  dintiMijng  them ;  yet, 
after  what  has  fallen  from  my  leaned  friend,  it 
is  fitting  that  I  sbcald  cbiim  for  Uus  defwidant, 
and  for  all  otbem,  the  right  to  question — freely 
to  qtiestioQ — not  only  the  conduct  of  the  laimBtera 
of  Ae  Established  Church,  but  even  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Chnroh  itself.  It  is,  indeed,  unnec- 
essary for  my  present  purpose,  because  I  shall 
demonstrate  that  the  paper  before  you  does  not 
touch  upon  those  points;  hot  unneoeesary  though 
it  be,  as  my  learned  friend  has  defied  me,  I  vriU 
fioUow  him  to  the  field  and  say  that  if  there  is 
aay  ooe  of  the  institatkHU  of  the  emmtiy  which, 
more  em{riiatk>al]y  than  all  tha.«est,  justifies  m 
m  aiguing  strongly,  feeling  povrerfoJIy,  aad  ex- 
pressing our  sentiments  ae  well  as  orging  oar 
reasons  with  vehemence,  it  ia  that  branoh  of  the 
sute  which,  beeaose  it  is  saorad,  beoaose  it  bean 
oonneotion  with  higher  prinoi]^  than  any  in- 
volved in  the  mere  maaagemant  of  workUy  con- 
oems — for  that  very  reason,  entwines  itself  wUh 
deeper  feelings,  and  most  needs  be  discussed,  if 
discussed  at  all,  with  more  warmth  and  seal  Aan 
any  other  part  of  our  system  is  fitted  to  rouse. 
But  if  any  hierarchy  in  all  the  world  Ttachnrehoj 
is  bound  00  every  principle  of  con-  8n»'"i"s''* 
sistency — if  any  Church  should  be  nwtite'' 
forward,  not  only  to  suffer,  but  pnv  *"^- 
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TOke  duoosuoD ;  to  stand  apoa  that  title  and 
ehallenge  the  most  tmreaerred  inqnirT — it  is  the 
FrotestaitChorchofEi^taiKl;  flnt,beeBBseshe 
hai  Botbup^  tQ  dread  finm  H;  ■eooodly,  becaiua 
ahe  ia  the  veiycnacnra  <tf&M  tBquir]r,tbe  off. 
•pring  otnpMttA  rerolatiotta,  and  the  most  re- 
IbnDed  of  the  nbrmed  ohiualM  of  Europe. 
Bat  sorely  if  Aere  is  anjr  one  oonwr  t^ProtMt- 
ant  Enrope  ^ere  men  oagbt  not  to  be  rigonw- 
ly  judged  in  eoolesiastioal  controversy — where  a 
Urge  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  conflict 
ot  irreconcilable  opinions — where  the  harshnea 
of  janing  tenets  shoold  be  patiently  borne,  and 
strong,  or  even  violent  language  be  not  too  n&r- 
rowly  watched — it  is  this  very  realm,  in  which 
we  live  nnder  three  diflerent  eeolesiastical  or- 
ders, and  owe  allegiance  to  a  Sovereign  who  in 
one  of  his  kingdoms  is  the  bead  of  the  Church, 
acknowledged  aa  snch  by  all  men ;  while,  in  an» 
other  neither  he  nor  any  earthly  being  is  al- 
lowed to  assume  that  name — a  realm  ccxnposed 
rorAtcoBBttr  ^  three  great  division^  in  one  of 
WM^JdV  Prelacy  is  favored  iiy  law 

EiSfi^r!!!!^  ""^  apjwored  in  i»aotioe  \ij  an 
Episcopalian  people ;  while  in  an- 
other  it  k  protected,  indeed,  by  law,  but  abjured 
in  pnotteebyaBatioDirf'Mctarie^  Catbdio  and 
Prediyterian;  andin  aAiid,  itia  aUwrredali^ 
by  law  and  in  pnetioe,  repudiated  by  the  whole 
iutitutiflttB  of  ika  countiy,  somnwd  and  detested 
hw  the  whde  ot  its  inhabitants.  His  Majesty, 
almoet  at  the  time  in  which  I  am  speaking,  is 
^tout  to  make  a  impress  throogh  tbe  northeni 
provinces  6(  this  island,  aooompanied  by  certain 
of  his  chosen  connaelors — a  portion  of  men  who 
enjoy,  onenvied,  and  in  an  equal  degree,  the  ad- 
miration of  other  coantriea  and  tbe  wtmder  of 
their  own— and  there  the  Prince  will  see  much 
loyalty,  great  learning,  some  splendor,  the  re- 
mains ot  an  ancient  monarchy,  and  of  tbe  insti- 
tutioDB  i^ob  made  it  flourish.*  But  one  thing 
he  will  not  see.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  and 
to  many  who  bear  me  incredible,  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  odwr  be  will  see  no  each 
thing  as  a  Bishop;  not  ineh  a  thing  is  to  be 
firni^  trom  the  Tweed  to  Jdm  O'Gniats ;  not 
a  mitre ;  no,  nor  so  much  aa  a  minor  eanon,  or 
evui  a  numl  dean ;  and  in  all  the  luid  not  one 
nngle  conte,  so  entirely  rude  and  baibarous  are 
they  in  Scotland ;  in  sooh  outer  darkness  do  they 
sit,  that  they  support  no  oathedrals,  maintain  no 
ploralists,  sufier  noo-residenoe ;  nay,  Ike  poor  be- 
nighltd  ereaturtt  are  igmoramt  tven  of  tithte  ! 
Not  a  sheaf,  or  a  lamb,  or  a  {ug,  or  the  mine  of 
n  friow-penny  do  the  hapless  mortals  render  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  I  Piteous  as  their  lot 
is,  what  makes  it  infinitely  more  tonobing  is  to 
witness  the  return  of  good  for  evil  in  the  de- 
meanor of  this  wretched  race.  Under  all  this 
emel  neglect  of  their  spiritual  concerns,  they  are 
aotnal^  the  most  loyal,  contented,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious people  any  where,  perhaps,  to  be  found 

'  The  King  visited  Scotlsnd  on  this  occtiion  for 
a«  first  ttme,  leaving  London  on  tbe  tenth  oT  An- 
gost,  lan^  and  speodtng  neariy  three  wedu  <n  Us 
loBr. 


in  tbe  world.  Let  us  hope  (many  indeed  (k.^ 
are,  not  alar  who  vrilJ,  wtth  nnfeigtied  ens- 
tion,  pray)  that  his  Bfajesty  may  return  sa& 
the  daa^s  of  his  exemskiD  tnto  aooh  «  cua- 
try--w  exournon  most  perikma  to  a  cwtak  psr- 
Uon  of  the  Chnrd^  Aoald  his  royal  ouod  be  is- 
fectod  with  a  taste  fcr  f^enp  esCabIisknM«ft,  i 
waging  oleigy,  and  a  pioaa  eangrcgaiiaB  1 

But  eonpaaaion  tat  oar  bretkrai  in  the  Nork  I; 
baa  drawn  mo  aside  bam  my  par-  ^  ^ 

pose,  wfaieh  was  morely  to  remind  ^T^^l'^  | 
you  howprqiostemis  itisin  a  coan-  *~^n=>M* 

try  of  which  (he  ecclesiastioal  pcdity  is  fisimd 
upon  plans  so  diaoordant,  and  tbe  religions  ua- 
ets  tbemselvea  are  so  wioiDS,  to  require  any  t  m 
measured  expressions  <^  men's  opuiioas  cpa 
qnestioDS  of  ohunA  government.    And  if  titen 
iaany  part  of  England  in  wbich  an  ample  limte 
ought  more  espeoially  to  be  admitted  in  handiise 
snch  matters,  I  say,  without  hesitaticsi,  it  is 
very  Bishopric,  where,  in  the  nineteeuih  txatcrj 
you  live  under  a  Palatine  PrinoOt  the  Lord  a 
Dnrfaun ;  iriiere  the  endowment  of  tbe  kii> 
raroby— I  may  not  call  it  eoosiuuus,  bui  I  ircst 
I  shall  be  peimitted,  withaat  oOeaee,  to  itm 
splendid ;  where  tlte  Eslabliihiiieia-^  dare  la 
wiiiaper — proves  grinding  to  the  peagde,  ha  I 
will  rather  say  is  an  fawfarfaWsi,  an  vutm^j 
blessing— only  it  ii  fnw^ioasly  large — thev. 
ered  down  in  a  profusion  somewhat  oveipwe:- 
ing ;  and  laying  the  inh^tnnts  nnder  a  load  <d 
obligation  overvhelming  by  ita  wiught.    It  »  a 
Durham,  where  the  Chnrch  is  eik£wed  vilk  ■ 
splendor  and  a  power  unknown  io  monkish  tanci 
and  Popish  countries,  and  the  clergy  swum  is 
every  comer  an'  it  were  the  patrimony  of  Si. 
Peter ;  it  is  here,  where  all  manner  of  ccnflic:! 
ore  at  each  moment  inevitable  betw«eo  the  p»- 
pie  and  tbe  priests,  that  I  ieel  myaelf  warraaud. 
on  lAnV  belwlf  and  for  their  protection — (at  (be 
sake  of  tbe  Establishment,  wd  as  the  discrM 
advocate  ofthat  Church  and  d»t  clergy;  lor;he 
defense  of  dieir  very  existence— to  demnaJ  tht 
most  nnrestruned  dtsoossiim  Sat  their  tiiJe,  sod 
their  actings  under  it.   For  them  in  this  sfc 
to  soreui  £eir  emdoot  from  invettigatioa.  i*  10 
Btuid  Btdtconvicted ;  to  shrink  from  tbe  difn»- 
sioB  of  theb  title  is  to  oooTess  a  flaw;  be 
be  the  roost  shallow,  tbe  most  blind  of  ssurub 
who  does  not  at  once  peroeive  that  if  that  utk 
is  protected  only  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  kv, 
it  becomes  not  wonb  the  parchment  on  which  ii 
is  engrossed,  or  tbe  wax  that  duties  to  it  lor  1 
seal.    I  have  hitherto  all  along  assumed  that 
there  is  nothing  impure  in  tbe  practice  onder  ik 
system ;  I  am  admitting  that  eveiy  person  n- 
gaged  in  its  administration  does  every  one  art 
which  be  ought,  and  which  the  law  expects  kin 
to  do ;  I  am  supposing  that  up  to  this  hour  sc: 
one  unworthy  member  has  entered  within  iu 
pale ;  I  am  even  presraning  that  up  to  this  mo- 
ment not  one  of  those  indindnals  has  stenxdl*- 
yond  the  strict  line  of  his  sacred  fnetkMn,  a 
given  the  slightest  oAnse  or  annoyance  to  tij 
human  being.    I  am  taking  it  fbr  grantn)  that 
they  all  act  the  pert  of  good  ahepherds,  makisg 
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the  welfare  of  their  flock  their  first  care,  and 
only  occasionally  bethinking  tbem  of  shearing, 
in  order  to  {nreveiit  the  too  InxmiaDt  growth  of 
the  fleece  proring  an  eneambraiioe,  or  to  eraet- 
ioate  diaeew.   If,  however,  there  opemtioDS  be 
so  oonitant  that  the  floi&  aotuUyliTe  muter  the 
knife;  if  the  shepherds  are. so  nomeroos,  and 
employ  so  large  a  troop  o(  tite  wAtohfnl  and 
ea^er  animals  that  attend  tbem  (some  of  them, 
too,  with  a  cross  of  the  fox,  or  even  the  wolf,  in 
their  breed)  can  it  be  wondered  at,  if  the  poor 
oreaturea  thus  fleeced,  and  banted,  and  barked 
at,  and  snapped  at,  and  from  time  to  time  wor- 
ried, should  now  and  then  bleat,  dream  of  prefer- 
ring  the  rot  to  the  shears,  and  draw  inWdioas, 
possibly  disadvantageons  comparisons  between 
the  wcdf  withont  and  the  shepherd  within  the 
fold — it  can  not  be  helped ;  it  is  in  the  natnre 
of  things  that  anflering  sbonld  beget  complaint ; 
but  for  those  who  hare  oaxised  the  pain  to  com- 
plain of  the  OQtcry  and  seek  to  ponish  it — for 
those  who  have  gcnded  to  aooarge  and  to  gag, 
is  the  meanest  of  all  injustice.    It  is,  monorer, 
the  most  pitiful  folly  for  the  olergy  to  tliink  of 
retaining  Uieir  power,  privileges,  and  enormoos 
Toatth,  withinit  allowing  free  vent  for  complaints 
against  abases  in  the  Estahlidiment  and  delio- 
queney  in  its  members ;  and  in  diia  prosecution 
they  luve  displayed  that  folly  in  its  supreme  de- 
gree.   I  will  even  put  it  that  there  has  been  an 
attack  on  the  hierarchy  itself  j  I  do  so  for  ai^u- 
meot's  sake  <sily  j  denying  all  the  while  that 
any  thing  like  such  an  attack  is  to  be  found  with- 
in the  four  comers  of  this  publication. 

Bntanpposeit  had  been  otherwise;  Iwillshow 
Bunptaor  ^  °^  language  in  which  the 
Miitnia  wisest  and  the  best  of  our  countryman 
lUirHrKL  j^^^^  spoken  of  that  Establisbmeat.  I 
am  about  to  read  a  passage  in  the  immortal 
vrritLDgs  of  one  of  the  greatest  men,  I  may  say, 
the  greatest  genius  wUch  this  country  or  Eu- 
rope has  in  modem  times  produced.  You  shall 
hear  what  the  learned  and  pious  Milton  has  said 
of  prelacy.  He  is  arguing  against  an  Episcopa- 
lian aatagosiat,  whcMD,  from  bis  worldly  and  un- 
soriptmal  dootriaes,  he  calls  a  "Ctuiud  Taet- 
vunj"  and  it  signiSes  not  that  we  may  difier 
widely  in  o^nnioa  with  this  illustrioos  roan ;  I 
only  give  his  words  as  a  sample  of  the  license  with 
which  he  was  permitted  to  press  his  argument,  and 
which  in  those  times  went  unpunished  :  "  That 
which  he  imputes  as  sacrilege  to  his  country,  is 
the  only  way  left  them  to  purge  that  abominable 
sacrilege  out  of  the  land,  which  none  but  the 
prelates  are  guilty  of;  who  for  the  discharge  of 
one  single  duty  receive  and  keep  that  which 
might  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  labors  of  many 
painful  ministers  better  deserving  than  themselves 
— who  possess  huge  benefices  for  lazy  perform- 
anoee,  great  promotions  only  for  the  exercise 
of  a  cruel  disgospelling  jurisdiction — who  en- 
gms  many  pltualities  under  a  non-re«dent  and 
j^iimbering  dispatch  of  souls— who  let  hundreds 
of  parishes  fiunbb  in  one  diocese,  while  they  the 
prelates  are  mnte,  and  yet  enjoy  that  wealth  that 
woald  fbmidi  all  those  dark  places  with  able 


snpjdy }  and  yet  they  eat  and  yet  they  live  at 
the  rate  of  earls,  and  yet  hoard  up ;  they  who 
obase  away  all  the  faithful  shepherds  of  the  flock, 
and  briog  in  a  dearth  of  spiritual  food,  robbing 
thereby  &e  Chordi  of  her  dearest  treasure,  and 
rendmg  herds  at  seals  starring  to  hell,  -whUib  diey 
feast  and  riot  upon  the  labors  of  hireling  onrates, 
oonsnming  and  |>urIoining  even  that  wbioh  1^ 
their  fonndati<m  is  allowed  and  left  to  the  poor, 
and  the  reparatioa  of  the  Churoh.  These  are  they 
who  have  bound  the  land  with  the  sin  of  sacrUege, 
from  which  mortal  engagement  we  shall  never 
be  flree  till  we  have  totally  removed  with  one 
labor,  as  one  indiridaal  thii^,  prelaty  and  sac- 
rilege." "Thus  have  ye  beard,  readers"  (he 
continues,  after  some  advice  to  the  Sovereign  to 
check  the  usurpations  of  the  hierarchy),  "  how 
many  shifts  and  wiles  the  prelates  have  invented 
to  save  their  ill  got  booty.  And  if  it  be  trae,  as 
in  Scripture  it  is  foretold,  that  pride  and  covet- 
onsoess  are  the  sure  marks  of  those  false  proph- 
ets which  are  to  come,  then  boldly  conclude  these 
to  be  as  great  aedaoers  as  any  of  the  latter  times. 
For  between  tfib  and  the  jodgmeot-day  do  not 
look  for  any  arab-daoerrers,  w^  in  sjute  of  ref- 
onnatioa,  will  use  more  eraft  or  less  shame  to  de- 
fend tbwr  lore  of  the  world  and  theur  amtntion, 
than  these  prelates  have  done."* 

If  Mr.  Williams  had  dared  to  pqUish  the  tithe 
pattofwhatlhavejustread;  if  any  thing  ^„ 
in  nntiment  or  in  language  approaching  ofsbLp 
to  it  were  to  be  found  in  his  paper,  I 
should  not  stand  before  you  with  the  confldenoe 
which  I  now  feel ;  but  what  be  has  published 
forms  a  direct  contrast  to  the  doctrines  contained 
in  this  passage.  Nor  is  such  langaage  confined 
to  the  times  in  which  Miltcm  lived,  or  to  a  period 
of  convulsion  when  prelacy  was  in  danger.  I 
will  show  you  that  in  tranquil,  episcopal  times, 
when  the  Church  existed  peacefully  and  seonrely 
as  by  law  established,  some  of  its  most  distin- 
guished members,  who  have  added  to  its  stabili- 
ty as  well  as  its  fame,  by  the  authority  of  their 
learning  and  the  purity  of  their  lives,  the  fathers 
and  brightest  omameots  ttf  that  Chords  have 
Dsed  expresHMis  nearly  as  free  as  those  whioh  I, 
have  cited  from  Hilton,  and  ten-ftdd  atconger 
than  any  thing  ^tributed  to  the  defendant.  I 
will  read  you  a  passage  from  Bishop  Buraet,  one 
of  those  Whig  founders  of  the  Constituttc»i,  whom 
the  Attorney  General  has  so  lavishly  praised.  He 
says,  "  I  have  lamented  during  my  whole  life 
that  I  saw  so  little  trae  zeal  among  our  clergy ; 
I  saw  much  of  it  in  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  though  it  is  both  ill  directed  and  ill  o«i- 
duoted ;  I  saw  much  zeal,  Ukewise,  dironghoat 
the  foreign  chorches." 

Now  conparisons  are  hateful  to  a  proverb  j 
and  it  is  for  making  a  comparison  ^at  the  de- 
fendant is  tonlay  prosecuted ;  for  his  words  can 
have  no  application  to  tiie  Church  generally,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  oomparisoo.  And  with  whtRn 
does  the  venerable  Bishop  here  compare  the  cler- 
gy?  Why,  wiA  aati-Cbdat-'widi  the  Cborob 

*  Apology  fir  Bmeotjiantia— pobUidied  in  164S. 
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of  Borne — caatiog  the  balance  in  her  bxv— 
giving  the  advantage  to  our  ghostly  adveriarir. 
Next  oomes  he  to  give  the  Dissenters  the  prefer- 
ence over  onr  own  clergy ;  a  stUl  more  iovidiow 
topic ;  br  it  is  one  of  Uie  lavs  which  govern 
theological  controTerey  altnoBt  as  rogalarly  as 
gravitation  governs  the  universe,  that  the  mutu- 
al rancor  of  confliclin^  sects  is  inversely  as  Uieir 
distanoe  from  each  other ;  and  vith  looh  hatred 
do  they  regard  those  who  are  separated  by  the 
slightest  shade  of  opinion,  that  yoar  true  intcder- 
ant  priest  abhors  a  pious  sectary  fox  more  de- 
voutly than  a  blasphemer  or  on  atheist ;  yet  to 
the  sectary  also  does  the  good  Bi^op  give  a  de- 
cided preference :  '*  The  Oissentera  have  a  great 
deal  (that  is  of  zs^]  among  them,  bat  I  most 
own  that  the  main  body  ctf  our  olergy  has  alvayB 
appeared  dead  and  lifisiett  to  me ;  tad  instead  of 
an  matin  gone  another,  they  seem,rather  to  lay  one 
ono^r asleep."  "t  say  it  with  great  regret" 
(odds  the  Bishop),  "  I  have  observed  the  ekorgy 
in  bH  the  pbcea  dmagh  which  I  have  tnvded, 
Papists,  Lutberans,  Calvinists,  and  DissenCera; 
but  of  ttiem  all,  our  clergy  ia  ratush  the  most  re- 
miss in  their  labors  in  private,  and  the  least  se- 
vere in  their  lives.  And  let  me  say  this  freely 
to  yon,  now  I  am  out  of  the  reach  of  envy  and 
censure"  (be  bequeathed  his  work  to  be  given  to 
the  world  after  his  death),  "  unless  a  better  spir- 
it ptti^'-oiss  the  clergy,  arguments  and,  which  is 
more,  laws  and  authority  will  not  prove  strong 
enough  to  preserve  the  Ghorch."' 

I  will  now  show  yon  the  o{Mnion  of  a  very 
Of  Dr  H»rtit.  learned  and  virtuous  writer,  who  was 
much  followed  in  bis  day,  and  whose 
bodt,  at  that  time,  formed  me  of  the  manuaTs  by 
which  our  youth  were  taught  the  philooophy  of 
morals  to  prepare  them  for  tiieir  theoiogieal  stod- 
ies,  I  mean  Dr.  Hartley :  "  I  choose  to  apenk  of 
what  fells  under  the  obsnrvation  of  all  serious, 
attentive  fersoos  in  the  kingdom.  The  snperior 
clergy  are  in  general  ambitious,  and  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  riches — flatterers  of  the  great,  and 
subservient  to  party  interest — negligent  of  their 
own  particular  ehargea,  and  also  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  The  inferior  clergy  imitate  their  snpe- 
riors,  tuid  in  genera)  take  little  more  eare  their 
parishes  than  barely  what  ia  neoesssiy  to  avoid 
the  censure  of  the  law ;  and  the  olergy  of  all  ranks 
are  in  general  either  iguM-ant,  or,  if  they  do  apply, 
it  is  rather  to  prOfane  learning,  to  pUlosophical 
or  pohtiool  matters,  than  in  the  study  ^  the 
Scriptures,  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and  the 
Fathers.  I  say  this  is,  in  general,  the  ease ;  that 
is,  far  the  greater  part  of  Uie  clergy  of  all  ranks 
in  the  kingdom  are  of  this  kind." 

I  here  must  state  that  the  passage  I  have  just 
rMd  is  vary  for  from  njeeting  my  approval,  any 
more  thui  it  speaks  the  defiutdant'a  aratimenla, 
and  eapecially  m  ita  atvietDres  apon  the  inferior 
clergy;  fis- certainly  it  it  impoasUde  to  praise  too 
highly  those -pums  and  nsrfnl  men,  the  rendent, 
Wmking  parish  prieAs  ctf  this  country.  I  apnk 
not  of  tiw  digniteries,  the  phmlieis  and  uneoiir- 

■  HistMjr  of  His  own  Ttaoes,  IL,  Ml. 


ists,  bat  of  Bsen  neither  po— wsi'ng  the  higbe 

[Hrefermuits  of  Uie  Qinreb,  nor  ploeed  im  thoe  c 
uation  of  expectancy  so  dangeroaa  to  virtae ;  iIb 
hard-wOTkiog,  and  I  fear  too  ofkea  fasrd-linia. 
residrat  clergy  of  this  kingdtnn,  who  sve  an  m- 
nament  to  their  station,  and  who  richly  deacra 
that  which  in  too  many  inatanoeB  ia  akmaat  iJ 
the  reward  they  receive,  the  gratitude  nad  va> 
eratim  of  tite  pet^le  oommitted  to  dieir  can. 
But  I  read  this  passage  rrom  Or.  Hardey,  dm  u 
a  precedent  followed  by  the  defendant  ^  far 
has  said  nothing  approaching  to  it — oat  as  pro- 
pounding  doctrine  ao^ocined  by  the  bet:  tt 
which  in  reasoning  he  approves — bat  oaly  iiir 
the  purpose  of  showing  to  what  lengtbs  saefa  da- 
oussicm  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  (whidi,  it  k»u, 
we  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  bold  onr  peace 
about)  was  carried  near  a  century  ago^  wbea  ik 
freedom  of  speech,  now  to  be  stiffed  as  bee*' 
lioasness,  went  not  only  unpniu^ed,  bat  nqa*' 
tiooed  and  nnblamed. 

To  take  a  much  later  period,  I  bold  in  m 
hand  an  attack  upon  the  hierarcl^  by  orid^r— 
one  of  Uieir  own  body— «  respectable  ^ 
and  beneficed  clergyman  in  the  sister  ooonn  fti- 
atine  of  Chester,  who  undertook  to  defead  tif 
Christian  religion,  itself  the  basis,  I  prmaoe  I 
may  venture  to  call  it,  of  the  Church,  tg^asi 
Thomas  Paine.  In  the  course  of  so  pioai  a  wtA, 
which  be  conducted  most  el^Mirately,  as  jon  aaj 
perceive  by  the  size  of  this  vtjume,  he  iavn^ta 
in  almost  every  page  agaiitst  the  abuses  of  the 
Establishment,  but  in  language  which  I  am 
far  from  adopting.  In  one  paaaa^  is  the  U- 
lowing  energetic,  and  I  may  add,  aomevAai  >..- 
lent  invective,  iriiioh  I  will  read,  tfaat  yen 
see  how  a  man,  unwearied  in  tiie  eare  of  scda 
and  so  Kabma  a  Christian  that  be  is  in  thr  act 
of  ocofoting  iiddels  nnd  putting  aooflos  to  » 
lenee,  may  yet,  ui  the  very  course  of  defeoA^ihc 
Chnrch  and  Its  faith,  use  language,  any  (wwdcl 
of  which,  if  uttered  by  the  defendant,  wtdd 
make  my  learned  friend  shudder  at  tbe  liceo* 
of  the  modem  press  upon  sacred  subjects.  "  Wt 
readily  grant,  therefore,  yoa  see,  mj  eaomij' 
men,  that  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  ihsU  bs 
purged  and  done  away ;  and  we  are  persusdrd 
the  wickedness  of  Christians  so  called,  tbe  lake' 
vrarmness  of  professors,  and  tbe  reiterated  at- 
tacks <^  infidels  upon  the  Gospel,  shall  ol^  aider 
the  guidance  of  infinite  Wisdom,  ooBtrihiae  n 
accomplish  this  end." 

I  have  read  this  sentence  to  show  yoa  ik 
spirit  of  piety  in  which  the  work  is  cnnpowdi 
now  see  what  follows : 

"Tbe  lofty  looks  of  lordly  prelatee  ^ 
brought  low ;  tbe  snperoiUons  aira  of  dowi^daa- 
tors  and  perjured  {dnralists  shall  be  InunUedi 
the  horrible  sanilege  of  aoo-reoidents,  who  dear 
the  fleece,  and  leave  the  flock  thus  despoiled  n 
the  charge  of  oointeiested  lurdings  that  eare  art 
for  1hetn,  'riinU  be  avenged  on  their  itaftim 
beads.  Intemperate  {nriests,  avaheioos  ekrio, 
and  buckish  parsons,  those  carsea  of  Chritfto- 
dom,  shall  he  confounded.  All  aecnlar  iusiareh- 
ieaintheChoroh  JiaUbeUiBiblediaionnB;  1^ 
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warm  foroulistB  o(  every  doKnination  iball  call 
to  tbe  roekaudmoantaiM  to  hids  diem  Iron  the 
-wrath  ol  tbe  Z*«mb." 

This  is  the  language— these  are  the  lively  de- 
iruuxr^Df  nriptkma — tfiese  the  warm,  aiid  I 
ciTaf^^in  will  not  bentato  to  aaj,  exaggerated 
S^ul^'f^i  pictures  whieh  fhose  reterend  ea- 
eBrM.nijb«     thots  present  of  IheiDaelves;  diese 

IPM  La  uieif  r»-  »^        ,  1  .  .    .  . 

suit*.  are  the  testunoniee  vhich  tney  bear 
to  the  merita  d  one  another  these  are  opinions 
ooming,  not  from  the  eoemy  withont,  bat  from 
the  trae,  zeatoos,  and  even  intemperate  friend 
within.  And  can  it  be  matter  wonder  that 
laymen  shoald  SOTnettmes  raise  their  voices  toned 
to  the  disoords  of  tbe  sacred  choir?  And  are 
they  to  be  panished  Ibv  what  aeonras  to  clergy- 
men foltowen,  veneratioii,  and — prefenoent  ? 
Bm  I  deny  Uiat  Mr.  Willianu  ia  of  the  number 
of  followers ;  l,  deny  that  he  has  taken  •  leaf  or 
aline  out  of  soehboiAa;  Ideny  that  there  is  any 
sentiment  ot  this  east,  or  anyexpresBioQ  ap. 
proaohing  to  those  of  Dr.  Kmpsoo,  in  the  pnbli- 
cation  before  yon.  But  I  do  contend  that  if  the 
real  friends  of  the  Charoh,  if  its  own  membeia 
can  safely  indulge  m  such  langnage,  it  is  ten 
thousand  times  more  lawful  for  a  layman,  like 
the  defendant,  to  makp  the  hsrmless  observations 
which  be  has  published,  and  in  which  I  defy  any 
man  to  show  me  one  expreasioa  hostile  to  oar 
eeclenastioal  Kstablishment. 

[Mr.  Brongham  then  read  tbe  following  pas- 
sage from  the  libel :]  . 

"We  know  not  whether  any  actual  orders 
were-  issnad  to  prevent  this  onstomary  sign  of 
moaming ;  bat  the  odubsmm  plainly  uidicates  the 
kutd  of  spirit  which  predominates  among  our 
cle^.  Tet  these  men  profess  to  be  fdlow- 
era  ^  Jesus  Christ,  to  walk  in  his  fixitsteps,  to 
teach  his  precepts,  to  inonleata  his  8{Hri^  to  jhto- 
mote  hannony,  charity,  and  ClmsUan  love !  Out 
upon  saeh  hypocrisy  I" 

That  joa  may  nnderstand  tb^  meanbg  of  this 
CoBBwoti  «•  passage,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  set 
lOam'^^^  before  yon  the  picture  my  learned 
voliUr"  Wend  was  pleased  to  draw  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  and 
cr-  I  shall  recall  it  to  yoor  minds  almost 

in  his  own  words.  Aooording  to  him,  they  stand 
in  a  peooliarly  nnfortonate  sitoaticm ;  they  are, 
in  troth,  the  most  injured  <^  men.  They  ^1,  it 
■eenu,  entertained  the  same  gwerous  sentiment 
with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  thongh  they 
did  not  ezprass  tham  in  the  old,  free,  English 
manner,  by  openly  ctmdemnbg  this  proceedings 
against  the  late  Queen ;  and  after  the  eourse  of 
unexampled  injustice  against  whioh  8h»  viotori- 
ously  smiggled  had  been  followed  by  the  need- 
less infliotion  of  itdmrnau  tortnre,  to  undermine 
a  frame  whose  spirit  no  open  hostility  could 
daant,  and  extinguish  a  life  so  loi^  embittered 
by  the  same  foal  arts — after  that  great  Princess 
had  ceased  to  harass  her  enemies  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  thus  to  speak,  applying,  as  tbey  did,  by 
tbe  perversion  <^  all  language,  those  names  to 
tbe  viotira  which  belong  to  the  tormentor),  after 
her  glorious  but  unhappy  life  had  dosed,  and 


that  prince^  bead  was  at  last  laid  low  death, 
which,  living,  all  oppression  had  only  tbs  more 
illostrionsly  exalted — ^the  venerable  the  Clsigy 
of  Durham,  I  am  now  told  for  the  first  time, 
thongh  less  forward  in  giving  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings than  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens — though 
not  so  vehement  in  their  indignation  at  the  match* 
less  and  unmanly  perseoutioa  of  the  Queen— 
thongh  not  so  onbridled  in  their  joy  at  her  im- 
mortal triomph,  DOT  so  loud  in  their  hunentations 
over  her  mournful  and  untimely  end — did,  nev- 
ertheUu,  in  rtaUty,  mil  tht  wkUe  dteply  sjrmpo- 
thizt  with  her  tmfftringi  m  tht  bottom  of  their 
revertiul  hearti  /  When  all  the  resonroea  of  the 
most  ingraious  cruelty  hurried  her  to  a  fate 
without  parallel— if  not  so  clamonms  as  others, 
they  did  not  feel  Ae  kaat  all  Un  members  of 
tbe  eomnwmitf  —  their  grief  was  in  truth  too 
deep  for  aCteraace — sorrow  clung  round  their 
bosoms,  weighed  upon  tbeir  tcgignes,  stifled  ev- 
ery sound— and,  when  all  the  rest  of  mankind, 
of  all  sects  and  of  all  nations,  freely  gave  vent  to 
feelil^  of  our  common  nature,  tueik  silence, 
the  contrast  which  tkey  displayed  to  the  rest  of 
their  species,  proeteded  from  the  greater  depth  of 
their  affliction  ;  they  taid  thtltu,  became  tkey  felt 
the  more/  Oh  I  talk  of  hypocrisy  alter  this  I 
Most  consammate  of  all  the  hypocrites  1  After 
instructing  your  chosen,  official  advocate  to  stand 
forward  with  such  a  defense — such  an  exposition 
of  your  motives — ^to  dare  utter  the  word  *'  hypoc- 
risy," and  complain  of  those  who  oharged  yoa 
with  it !  This  is  mdeed  to  insult  oommwi  sense 
and  outrage  the  feelii^  of  the  whole  human 
race  I  If  you  were  hypocrites  before,  you  were 
downright,  frank,  honest  hypocrites  to  what  you 
have  now  made  jnnrselves— «id  surely,  fx  all 
you  have  ever  dmw,  or  ever  been  charged  with, 
your  worst  enemies  must  be  satiated  with  tbe  hu- 
miliation of  this  day,  its  just  atonement,  and  am- 
ple retribation  I 

If  Mr.  Williams  had  known  the  hundredth  part 
of  this  at  the  time  of  her  Majesty's  wnnuo.  left 
demise— if  he  had  descried  the  least  ^^H^^^"^^ 
twinkling  of  the  light  which  has  now  ■tuibu(«fto°ut 
broke  upon  us  as  to  the  real  motives 
of  their  actions — I  am  sure  this  cause  would  nev- 
er have  been  tried ;  beoanse  to  have  made  any 
one  of  his  strictures  upon  their  conduct,  woold 
have  been  not  only  an  act  of  the  blackest  injus- 
tice—  it  would  ^ve  been  perfectly  senseless. 
But  can  ha  bo  blamed  for  his  igntmsoe,  when 
such  pains  were  taken  to  keep  him  in  the  dark  f 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  ha  was  led  astray 
when  he  had  only  so  Use  a  gude  to  their  mo- 
tives as  their  conduct,  unexplained,  afiorded? 
When  they  were  so  anxious  to  mislead  by  feots 
and  deeds,  is  his  mistake  to  be  so  severdy  criti- 
cised ?  Had  he  known  the  real  truth,  be  must 
have  fraternized  with  them  ;  embraced  them 
cordi^ly ;  looked  np  with  admiration  to  their 
superiw  sensibili^;  admitted  that  he  who.  feels 
most,  by  an  eternal  law  of  onr  nature,  is  least 
disposed  to  express  bis  feelings;'  and  lamented 
that  his  own  seal  was  less  glowing  than  theirs ; 
bat,  ignorant  and  misguided  as  be  was,  it  is  no 
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great  nuurvel  that  be  did  not  rightly  know  the 
real  history  o[  their  condoot,  until  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ago,  when  the  truth  burst  in 
upon  us  that  all  the  while  they  were  generously 
attached  to  the  cause  of  weakness  and  misTor- 
tune  1 

Gentleoien,  if  the  eountry,  ai  well  as  Mr. 
Mttajoqibi,  WUliams,  ba»  been  all  akmg  aod»- 
H^"^*'^'^  cetved,  it  nnut  be  aAnittsd  that  it  fa 
^  '^'^  not  from  the  probabilidea  <^tbe  oaw. 
Judging  befoitihaod,  no  doubt,  any  one  most  hare 
expected  the  DariMm  clergy,  of  all  men,  to  feel 
exactly  as  they  are  now,  for  Uie  first  titte,  asoer- 
taised  to  have  felt.  They  are  Christians ;  out- 
wardly, at  least,  they  profess  the  gospel  of  char- 

and  peace ;  they  beheld-oppressioa  in  its  fooU 
est  shape;  malignity  and  aJl  unoharitaUeness 
patting  on  their  most  hideous  forms ;  measures 
pursued  to  gratify  prejndices  in  a  particular  qoar- 
ter,  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  and 
the  declared  opinions  of  the  soundest  judges  of 
each  party  ;  and  all  with  the  certain  tendency  to 
plunge  the  nation  in  civil  disccml.  If  for  a  mo- 
ment Uiey  bad  been  led  away  by  a  dislike  of 
cniel^  and  of  civil  war,  to  express  displeasure 
at  such  perilous  doings,  no  man  could  have 
eharged  them  with  poUtioal  meddling ;  and 
wlien  they  bebeU  truth  and  ioDoeenoe  triumph 
over  power,  they  might,  as  Christian  ministers, 
calling  to  niind  the  wig^i^  erf"  their  own  Church, 
hare  indulged  without  oflense  in  some  little  ajK 
pearancet^ gladness;  a  calm,  placid  satisfiiotion 
on  so  happy  an  event  would  not  have  been  un- 
becoming their  sacred  station.  When  they  found 
that  her  sufferings  were  to  have  no  end  ;  that 
new  pains  were  inflicted  in  revenge  for  her  es- 
oape  from  destruction,  and  new  tortures  devised 
to  exhaust  the  vital  powers  of  her  whom  open, 
lawless  violence  had  failed  to  subdue — we  might 
have  expected  some  slight  manifestation  of  dis- 
approval from  holy  men  who,  professing  to  incul- 
cate loving-kindness,  tender-mercy,  and  good- will 
to  all,  ofler  up  their  daily  prayers  Ibr  thcno  who 
are  desolate  and  opprewed-  When  at  last  the 
scene  ekned,  and  there  was  an  end  et  that  per- 
secution  whiidi  death  alone  could  stay ;  but  when 
not  even  her  unhappy  late  oculd  glut  the  revenge 
of  her  aaamies;  and  they  w'ho  had  baiaased  her 
to  death  now  exhausted  their  malice  in  reviling 
the  memory  of  their  victim ;  if  among  them  had 
been  found,  during  her  life,  some  miscreant  un- 
der the  garb  of  a  priest,  who,  to  pay  hb  court  to 
power,  had  jcnned  in  trampling  upon  the  defense- 
less }  even  such  an  one,  bear  he  the  form  of  a  man, 
wi^  a  man's  heart  throbbing  in  his  bosom,  might 
have  felt  even  Am  fawning,  sordid,  calculating 
malignity  assuaged  by  the  hand  of  death ;  even 
he  might  have  left  the  tomb  to  oloee  upon  the 
sofieiii^  of  the  victim.  AH  probability  certain- 
ly &vored  the  supposition  that  the  clergy  of  Dor- 
ham  would  not  take  part  against  the  injured  be> 
cause  the  oppressor  was  powerful ;  and  that  the 
prospect  of  emolument  would  not  make  them  wit- 
ness with  dry  eyes  and  harden^  hearts  the  close 
of  a  life  which  they  had  eoatribntad  to  embitter 
and  destroy.    Bat  I  am  compelled  to  say  that 


their  whole  conduet  has  lalsifted  those  ftajweu. 
tioos.  Tfa^  dded  openly,  fltzenoooa-  b^Aw^m 
ly,  forwardly,  t^ciously,  with  power,  ^^^^^V 
in  the  oppressum  of  a  woman  wbooe 
WTongs  this  day  they,  for  the  first  time,  prctead 
to  bewail  in  their  attempt  to  oozea  jaa  oot  of  a 
verdict,  behind  which  they  may  skulk  from  tLs 
iaqmring  eyes  of  the  peo^.  Sileot  aad  aabtlaed 
in  their  tone  as  tbey  were  on  the  demise  of  the 
unhappy  Queen,  they  could  make  every  beO  ia 
ill  their  chimes  peal  when  gaia  was  to  be  ex- 
pected by  flattering  present  graatncsa.  Then 
they  could  send  up  addresses,  flock  to  publie 
meetings,  and  load  the  ^ess  with  their  ISwh, 
and  make  die  pulpit  ring  with  their  sjcophaacr, 
filling  up  to  the  brim  the  measore  of  their  adular- 
tion  to  the  reigning  Monarch,  Head  of  the  Chore^ 
and  Di^tenser  of  its  Patronage. 

lo  this  contrast  originated  the  defeDdant's  feel- 
ings, and  hence  the  strictures  which  BM«dc 
form  the  subject  of  these  proceedings.  J^^JT* 
I  say  the  publication  refers  excln- 
sively  to  the  clergy  of  this  city  and  its  snburfas, 
and  especially  to  such  parts  of  that  clec^  as 
were  concerned  in  the  act  of  disrespect  toward 
her  late  Majesty,  which  forms  the  aabject  of  the 
alleged  libel ;  hat  I  deny  that  it  has  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  rest  of  the  elcwgy.  or 
evinces  any  designs  hostile  ettber  to  the  stabSi^ 
of  the  Church  or  Uie  general  ohuaoter  aad  eoa- 
dact  of  its  ministers.   My  learned  friend  has  sai^ 
that  Mr.  Williams  had  probably  been  bred  a 
sectary,  and  reteined  sectarian  prejudices.  \a 
aigumenais  necessary  to  rafote  this  snppouiiaa. 
The  passage  which  has  been  read  to  yon  eanricf 
with  it  the  conviction  that  be  is  no  sectary,  and 
entertains  no  schismatical  views  against  the 
Chorch ;  for  there  is  a  more  severe  attack  npm 
the  sectaries  themselves  than  upon  the  clergy 
of  Durham.    No  man  can  have  the  least  besita- 
tion  in  saying  that  the  sentiments  breathed  in  it 
are  any  thing  but.  those  of  a  sectary.     For  my- 
self, I  am  far  fmn  approving  the  ooatemptooiB 
terms  in  which  he  has  expressed  hinoself  of  those 
who  dissent  from  the  EstaUishment ;  and  I  ihi^ 
he  has  not  apdken  of  them  in  die  tone  of  decent 
respect  that  riwotd  be  observed  to  so  many  tdt- 
thy  persons,  yiho,  thoa^  they  diAr  from  ^ 
Church,  difler  from  it  on  the  most  nnnininaliiMi 
grounds.    This  is  the  only  part  of  the  pabBci 
tion  of  which  I  can  not  entirely  approve,  boi  it 
is  not  for  this  that  he  is  prosecuted.    Then,  what 
is  the  meaning  irf"  the  crimoxions  renmrks?  Are 
they  directed  against  the  Establishment?  Are 
they  meant  to  shake  or  degrade  it  ?    I  say  that 
no  man  who  reads  them  can  entertain  a  mecnent^t 
doubt  in  bis  mind  that  they  were  ex- 
oitedby  the  conduct  of  certain  Individ-  SU**"* 
uals,  and  the  use  vbich  he  makes      ^m,  twi  *■ 
that  particular  conduct,  the  inference  jhuuJlM 
which  he  draws  fmn  it,  is  not  invec- 
tive  against  the  Establishmeot,  hot  a  rcpet 
tiMt  it  riiould  by  sooh  oendoot  be  lowsred.  He 
says  no  mare  than  this:  "These  are  the  mea 
who  do  the  mischief;  ^aorant  and  wild  &nalies 
are  crowding  the  taberoaolee,  while  the  Charch 
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is  deserted,"  uid  be  traces,  not  with  exaltaUon, 
but  'with  scnrow,  the  canse  of  the  desertion  of 
the  Church,  and  the  increase  of  conventioles. 
**  Here,"  says  he,  "  I  have  a  iaot  which  acoonnts 
for  the  clergy  sinking  in  the  estimation  of  the 
oommanity,  and  I  hold  np  this  mirror,  not  to  ex- 
cite hostility  toward  the  Est^lished  Churob,  nor 
to  bring  its  ministers  into  oontempt  among  their 
flocks,  but  to  teach  and  to  reclaim  those  partie- 
ular  persons  who  are  the  disgrace  and  danger  of 
the  Establishment,  instead  of  being,  as  they  ooght, 
its  support  and  its  ornament."    He  holds  up  to 
them  that  mirror  in  whioh  they  may  see  Uieir 
owa  indi?idiul  nusoonduot,  aod  oalonlate  ita  in- 
ent^e  eftots  apcmthe  aecnrity  and  honor  of  the 
Establishment  which  they  disgrace.   This  is  no 
lawyer-like  gloss  apon  the  passage — ^no  special 
pleading  eoutniotuMa,  or  iar-fetohed  reflnement 
of  explanation — I  give  the  plain  ud  obvioQa 
senae  whioh  erery  man  (tf  ordinary  understand- 
ing  mast  affix  to  it.    If  yon  say  that  such  an  one 
d^raeea  hia  profession,  or  that  he  is  a  aoandal 
to  the  cloth  he  wean  (a  common  form  of  ^leech, 
and  one  never  more  in  men's  months  than  within 
the  last  fortnight,  when  things  have  b^>peBed  to 
extort  an  universal  expression  o{  pain,  sorrow, 
and  shame),  do  you  mean  by  suoh  lamentations 
to  andermine  the  Establishment?  Insayingthat 
the  purity  of  the  jcloth-  is  defiled  by  individual 
misconduct,  it  is  clear  that  you  cast  no  imputa- 
tion on  the  cloth  generally ;  for  an  impure  per- 
son could  not  contaminate  a  defiled  clMh.  Just 
■o  has  the  defendant  expressed  himsell^  and  in 
this  light  I  will  put  his  case  to  you.    If  he  had 
thought  that  the  whole  Establidiment  was  bad ; 
that  all  ita  ministers  were  time-servers,  who,  like 
the  spaniel,  would  crouch  and  lick  the  band  that 
fed  it,  bat  snarl  and  bite  at  one  whioh  had  noth- 
ing to  bestow — ^fewning  upon  rich  and  liberal 
patrons,  and  slandering  all  tb&t  were  too  proud 
or  too  poor  to  bribe  them ;  if  he  painted  the 
Chnrch  as  founded  upon  imposture,  reared  in 
time-serving,  cemented  by  sordid  interest,  and 
crowned  with  spite,  and  insolence,  and  pride- 
to  have  said  that  the  Durham  clergy  disgraced 
such  a  hierarchy,  woald  have  been  not  only  gross 
inconsistency,  but  statk  nonsense.     He  must 
rather  have  said  that  they  were  worthy  members 
of  a  base  and  groveling  Establishment — that  the 
Church  was  as  bad  as  its  ministers — and  that  it 
was  hard  to  say  whether  they  more  fouled  it  or 
were  defiled  by  it.    But  he  has  said  nothing  that 
can  bring  into  jeopardy  or  discredit  an  institution 
which  every  one  wishes  to  keep  pure,  and  whioh 
has  nothing  to  dread  so  much  as  the  follies  and 
Crimea  of  its  supporters. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  to-day  a  great  task  com- 
rnuuioDi  mitted  to  your  hands.  This  is  not 
cblnht'*u  ^  age— the  spirit  ofthe  times  u  not 
owBwonini-  such — ss  to  make  it  safe,  either  for 
JTtMbfte.^  the  country  or  for  the  government, 
doDoTrmu^  or  for  the  Church  itself,  to  vail  its 
tnyBteries  in  secrecy;  to  plant  in  the  porch  of 
the  temple  a  prosecutor  brandishing  his  fiamiog 
sword,  the  process  of  the  law,  to  prevent  the 
prying  eyes  of  maokind  from  wandering  over  the 


straotore.  These  are  times  when  men  inZI  io> 
quire,  and  the  day  most  fatal  to  the  Estahlishetl 
Church,  the  blackest  that  ever  dawned  upon  ita 
ministers,  will  be  that  which  consigns  this  de- 
fendant, for  these  remarks,  to  the  horrors  of  a 
jail,  which  its  false  friends,  the  chosen  objects 
of  such  lavish  favor,  have  far  more  richly  de- 
served. I  agree  with  my  learned  friend,  that 
the  Church  of  England  has  nothing  to  dread  from 
external  violence.  Built  npon  a  rock,  and  lift- 
ing ita  head  toward  another  world,  it  aspires  to 
an  imperishable  existence,  and  defies  any  force 
that  may  rage  frtna  without.  But  let  it  beware 
of  the  cormption  engendered  within  and  beneath 
its  {passive  walls ;  and  let  all  its  well-wishers- 
all  whO)  whether  for  religious  or  poUtioal  inter- 
ests, desire  its  lasting  stability — beware  how  they 
give  encouragement,  by  pving  belter  to  the 
vermin  bred  in  that  cormption,  who  '*  sftnJt  and 
iting"  against  the  hand  that  would  bmah  tlw  rot- 
tenness away.  My  learned  friend  has  sympa- 
thized with  the  priesthood,  and  innocently  enough 
lamented  that  they  possess  not  the  power  of  de- 
fending themselves  through  the  public  press. 
Let  him  be  consoled ;  they  are  not  so  very  de- 
fenseless— they  are  not  so  entirely  destitute  of 
the  aid  of  the  press  as  through  him  they  have 
represented  themselves  to  be.  They  have  large- 
ly used  that  press  (I  wish  I  could  say  "  as  not 
abusing  it"),  and  against  some  persons  very  near 
me — I  mean  especially  against  the  defendant, 
whom  they  have  sourriloualy  and  foully  libeled 
through  that  great  vehiole  of  poblic  instruction, 
over  which,  for  the  flm  time,  amtnig  the  other 
novelties  of  the  day,  I  now  hear  they  have  con- 
trol. Not  tbtf  they  wonnd  deeply  or  injure 
moeh;  but  that  is  no  fault  Uwiis — without 
hurting,  they  give  miidile  and  disoomfort.  The 
insect  Inonght  into  life  by  corruption,  and  nestled 
in  filth,  thmigh  its  flight  be  lowly  and  its  sting 
puny,  can  swarm  and  boax,  and  irrilata  the  skin 
and  ofbaA  the  nostril,  and  altogether  give  nearly 
as  much  annoyance  as  the  wasp,  wboee  nobler 
nature  it  aspires  to  emulate.  These  reverend 
slanderers — these  pions  backbiters— devoid 
force  to  wield  the  sword,  snatch  the  dagger,  and 
destitute  of  wit  to  pmnt  or  to  barb  it,  and  make 
it  rankle  in  the  wound,  steep  it  in  venom  to  moke 
it  fester  in  the  scratch.  The  much-venerated 
personages  whose  harmless  and  unprotected  state 
is  now  deplored,  have  been  the  wholesale  dealers 
in  calumny,  as  well  as  largest  consumers  of  the 
base  article — the  especial  promoters  of  that  vile 
traffic,  ci  late  the  diagraoe  of  the  cooatiy — both 
furnishing  a  constant  demand  for  the  slanders  by 
which  the  praas  is  pollnted,  and  prostitnting 
themselves  to  pander  for  the  appetites  of  others; 
and  now  they  oomo  to  demand  protection  Irom 
retaliation,  and  shelter  from  jost  e^osors ;  and, 
to  screen  themselves,  would  have  you  prohibit 
all  scrutiny  o^  the  abuses  by  which  they  exist, 
and  the  malpractices  by  which  they  disgrace 
their  calling.  After  diusing  and  well-nigh  dis- 
mantling, for  their  own  despicable  purposes,  the 
great  engine  of  instruction,  they  would  have  you 
annihilate  all  that  they  have  left  of  it,  to  seonre 
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tibeir  «Mape.  Tb^  have  the  tncrediblc  assar- 
asM  to  expaet  tkitt  o  Enf liih  jniy  will  oonepire 
witli  Uwai  im  vioksd  dsngn.  Tbey  expect 
mnuni  iraHexutiBguitittitioiis udall  pab- 
lio  foDctioBariei  mwt  haneelbrth  be  taered  from 
qaeation  mtong  the  people ;  if  et  length  the  free 
prefli  of  thia  ooantiy,  and  with  it  the  freedom  it* 
■elT,  is  to  be  deMroyed— «t  least  let  not  the  heavy 
blow  &11  ffom  your  banda.  Leave  it  to  aome 
profligate  tyrant ;  leave  it  to  a  meroeaaty  and 
efieminate  Parliament-^  hireling  army,  degrad- 
ed by  the  lash,  and  the  readier  iastntment  Cor 
enslaving  its  ooontry ;  leave  it  to  a  pampered 
House  of  Loida — a  venal  House  of  Commons — 
aome  vulgar  minion,  servant-of-aU-work  to  an 
insolent  6ourt — some  unprincipled  soldier,  un> 
known,  thank  God  1  in  our  times,  combimog  the 
talents  of  a  usurper  with  the  fame  of  a  oaptain ; 
leave  to  mob  desperate  hands,  and  such  fit  tools, 
ao  horrid  a  worit  1  But  yoo,  aa  English  jny, 
parent  of  dm  praai,  yet  suppoited  H,  and 
doomed  to  perish  the  instant  its  health  and 
attength  are  gone  '  lift  aot  yoo  against  it  an  m- 
nuoral  band.  Fntte  to  na  that  our  rights  ue 
nfe  in  your  hasgiag but  maiatain,  above  all 


tbinge,  the  slabili^  of  oar  institmionB,  by  wtl 
goanlingtbriroonier  stone-  DefaMllbe  C^ks 
from  her  wetst  eMmiee,  wfao,  to  Ude  their  enm 
misdeeds,  would  nil  her  moSd  fimodMicme  e 
darfcaees;  and  proolahnto  Aem,  by  yaw  wlkt 
of  aeqotttal,  Aat  hMieeforward,  aa  taeretoforc.  al 
the  leoesses  of  the  saoetimrf  nnst  be  vxabcd  bv 
the,  etmtiaaBl  Ugfat  of  day,  and  by  that  light  ita 
i^Mueo  be -espkned ! 

After  the  judge  had  summed  op  to  the  jnrr. 
they  retired,  and  remained  ineloeed  for  above  i  t; 
hours.  They  then  returned  tbe  foUcrwii^  sptrcai 
verdict,  viz. :  "  Guilty  of  so  nmch  of  the  msucr 
in  the  first  oouot  as  ohargea  a  libel  upon  iv 
clergy  residing  in  and  near  the  city  of  I^uhaM, 
and  tbe  snboitiB  thered' ;  and  as  to  tbe  reat  of  ibe 
first  count,  and  tbe  other  counts  of  the  iafbms- 
tion,  Not  Guilty." 

Mr.  Brougham  -now  moved  for  a  new  tris^ 
and  obtained  one ;  bat  the  pmeouuhiis  did 
again  appear,  and  no  jo^nsent  vna  tfcerdbre 
prooomieBd  in  tbe  ease-  Thoa  Mr.  WiUismi 
WM  let  go  free,  as  if  be  bad  been  aeqalueJ  al- 
together by  dm  joiy. 


SPEECR 

C9  KB.  BROOCTilt  OK  TBE  DITAfllON  OF  BFilN  BY  FBAMCI^  DELIVKBXD  IK  TBE  HOCSE  OF  CW 

HONi,  FEBRUABT  4,  VBO. 

INTBODUCTION. 

A  CONSTITIFTIONIL  aoviRKHMT  wBs  estsbUabod  in  Sptin  by  the  Cortes,  or  states  of  tlie  kiafdo)^  ■ 
tbe  year  1813,  and  was  recognized  as  legitimate  by  KngUnd,  Kassia,  Prossia,  and  other  leading  poven. 
After  being  set  aside  by  Ferdinand  VIL  in  1814,  it  was  proclaimed  anew  in  Jfannaiy,  ISSO.  by  tfae  ^m 
ish  militaiy,  beaded  by  BJago  and  other  gallant  offioevs,  wfao  mbelled  against  the  tynmy  of  Feriiss^ 
and  were  sustained  l^a  huge  payt  of  the  ku^dm.  The  flame  ^read  into  Naples  and  Fiedmanl^i^n 
floastteational  governments  were  also  speedUy  estaUUied.  This  alanned  tfie  Allied  Powen^  emTasrgg 
Bossia,  Anstite,  Frssaia,  anl  Fraaos^  who  sC  once  deoceed  dw  overlbnw  of  Ae  vrhola  qnrtem.  Kqks 
and  Piedmont  were  soocesalv^  overran  Anstria,  and  fiie  new  govemmenta  deaMiyed.  Tbe  fiie  d 
Spaia  was  debtred  two  jean  bMiger.  and  was  oonmitted  toFranoe. 

Ferdhund,  in  tbe  mean  time,  bad  yidded  to  the  wiabee  of  bis  people,  and  in  Ifan^  USD,  hrf  sna 
tomaintoialfaeCkwstitBtteivaad  toadminlstar  toUwgacciiriiagtoitsiaevisiBns.  But  his  ftiends,  wtt 
Us  conaLvanoe,  attenvted,  in  1811,  to  rastDsa  bim  to  absdnta  power  1^  en  insairactlon;  aad&iBigh 
Oris,  tiier  eetaUisbed  a  rsfew^  hi  Cataloida,  near  tbe  Frendi  borders,  In  the  name  of  die  "w^nHwi 
King."  Franee  iiad  iMAm  tide  began  to  ooQeot  troops  on  tbe  same  holders,  first  under  flw  name  af  a 
mmiary  wrdsn  to  prevent  die  introdaetfamof  disease,  and  afterward  of  an  amy  of  ohswvatloa.  IsDe- 
eembar,  18S9;Loaie  XVIII  deawmded  of  the  Spanish  gewerwnent  to  restore  Ferdinand  to  abaolaiapir 
cr,  under  penal^  of  an  inmedieto  invasion  of  the  eomitry  by  ttie  French  tnops.  Austria^  Prasri^  asl 
Russia  onited  in  this  demand,  and  arged  it  in  die  sliungeat  terms.  Tlie  government  of  Spain  repBt^m 
ttie  Stb  of  Jaaaaiy,  IMS,  in  a  noM  addressed  to  die  dflhrent  powers  <A  Burape,  repelling  widi  indiSBS- 
tion  this  iBterfbrence  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  in  die  iatenal  afibirs  of  Spiun. 

Partiament  met  afaont  diree  weeks  after,  February  4, 1865,  and  Ur.  Canning,  die  Beoetary  of  Foeigi 
Affidrs,  bed  the  same  abborrence  which  was  felt  by  tbe  nation  at  large  for  diis  cmsade  against  tiw  en- 
■titotional  government  of  Spain.  Within  forty.eight  bonra  after  he  came  in  as  nuaister  (Septembtr  IB, 
IBn),  be  bad  sent  die  Dnke  of  WelliDgton  to  the  CongreiB  at  Verona  with  a  remoBstraDca  agaiiMttba 
proposed  intervention;  and  he  now  bnmght  forward  the  sabject  in  tbe  King's  speech,** His  Uajeityhai 
dedined  being  party  to  any  proceedings  at  Verona  wfaich  conU  be  deemed  an  interference  wirii  the  b- 
temal  ooacems  of  Spain ;  and  hit  U^esty  has  since  nsed,  and  continnes  to  nee.  Ids  most  anziou  as- 
deavor*  to  allay  the  irritation  sabsiitiog  between  tbe  Freecb  and  Spaniih  govemmenta,  and  to  wnfl,i 
possible,  the  calamity  of  war  between  France  and  Spain."  Tbe  ground  taken  by  the  govenimwt  wu 
highly  gratifying  to  the  Whigi,  and  ISr.  Brougham  expressed  their  sentimeots  in  the  fbUoirii^  tpeak 
It  is  one  of  tbe  most  atrikiDg  specimens  we  have  of  bis  leading  diaracteristios — Amg  a^oaast  ist*- 
mii^led  witb  bold  dedamadon,  scadiing  invective,  Irooy,  sarcasm,  and  oontempt 
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SPEECH,  &o. 


I  riae  ID  KHueqaenoe  of  the  appeal  nuide  to 
every  member  of  the  Hoose  hf  The  gallant  officer 
[Sir  J.  Torke]  vho  haa  jnat  sat  down,  to  declare 
Anavw  lo  my  sentiments.    I  answer  Uiat  appeal, 
^^ilH^  which  does  credit  to  the  honor,  to  the 
•PMker.     English  feeling  of  that  gallant  (^oer; 
Bjod  I  join  with  him,  and  with  everj'  man  who  de- 
serves the  name  of  Briton,  in  onquali&ed  abhor- 
reoce  and  detestation  of  the  audacious  interfer- 
ence to  which  he  has  alladed ;  or^  if  that  execra- 
tion is  at  all  q.aalified,  it  can  only  be  by  contempt 
and  disgust  at  the  canting  hypocrisy  of  the  lan- 
^age  in  which  the  loathsome  principles  of  the 
tyrants  are  promulgated  to  the  world.    I  have 
risen  to  make  this  deolaration,  called  apfm  as  I 
am,  in  common  with  every  member,  bat  I  AooM 
ill  discharge  my  dn^  if  I  did  not  mark  my  sense 
of  the  oandor  of  die  tffo  honorable  gentlemen 
[Mr.  Childs  mid  Mr.  Wildman]  who  have  moved 
and  seoonded  the  address,  and  expreai  my  satis- 
faction at  what,  in  the  House,  however  divided 
upon  other  points,  wilt  be  almost,  and  certainly 
in  the  country  will  be  qnite  ananimonsty  felt  to 
be  the  sound  and  liberal  view  which  they  have 
taken  ftf  this  great  affair.    Indeed,  I  know  not, 
\riH>iidha»  ciroumst&nced  as  they  were,  that  tbey 
uvab^ST   coold  go  further;  or  even  that  his 
miDHiry.       Majesty's  ministers,  in  the  present 
state  of  this  very  delicate  question,  ought  to  have 
gone  beyond  the  communication  of  to-day.  Thai 
communicftUon,  coupled  with  the  commentary  of 
the  honorable  mover,  will  be  the  tidings  of  joy, 
and  the  signal  for  exultation  to  England — it  will 
spread  gladness  and  exultation  over  Spun — will 
be  a  source  of  comfort  to  all  other  free  Mates— 
and  will  bring  confusion  and  dismay  to  the  Allies, 
vho,  with  a  pretended  respect,  but  a  real  mock- 
ery   religion  and  morality,  make  war  npon  lib- 
erty in  the  abstract ;  endeavor  to  emsh  nMional 
ind^iendewie  vherever  it  is  to  be  fotuxlj  and 
are  now  preparing,  wiUi  their  armed  bontes,  to 
carry  into  execution  their  frightful  projects. 
That  Spain  will  take  comfort  from  the  principles 
avowed  in  the  House  this  evening,  1  am  certain ; 
and  I  am  not  less  clear  that  tbe  handful  of  men 
at  present  snrronnding  the  throne  of  our  nearest 
and  roost  interrating  neighbor  [Loub  XVIII.] 
(who,  by-the-way,  has,  somehow  or  other,  been 
induced  to  swerve  from  the  prudent  counsels 
irtuch  had,  till  of  late,  guided  his  coarse)  will  feel 
astonished  and  dismayed  with  tbe  proceedings 
of  this  day,  in  proportion  as  others  are  encour- 
aged.'   Cheering,  however,  as  is  the  prevalence 
of  soch  sentiments ;  highly  as  tbey  raise  the  char- 
acter of  the  nation,  and  mneh  as  nay  be  atqvred 
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>  Louis  XVIII.,  as  here  intimated,  wu,  in  the 
taxlj  put  of  his  reign,  a  friend  of  conititotionsl 
priociples,  and  puraned  a  policy  which  gained  him 
Uie  inpport  of  men  of  liberal  ientimenta  thronghont 
hii  kingdom.  Bat  at  the  issassination  of  tbe  Duke 
of  Beni  in  18S0,  his  fi»dinga  became  alienated,  and 
As  nltra-Boyalbbi  gmds^  pdnad  tibe  ascendant 
ittUi  ooanoUs. 


from  their  effects,  still  iHfaink  no  nan  can  deny 
that  the  coantiy  is  at  present  approaching  to  a 
erisH  such  as  has  not  oecorred,  perhaps,  for  above 
a  century,  certainly  not  since  tbe  Frehoh  Revo- 
lution. Whether  we  view  the  internal  condition 
of  tbe  kingdom,  and  the  severe  distress  which 
press  upon  that  most  important  and  most  useful 
branch  of  the  community,  the  farmers ;  or  oast 
our  eyes  upon  our  foreign  relations,  our  circum- 
stances must  appear,  to  the  mind  of  every  think- 
ing  man,  critical  and  alarming.  They  may,  it  is 
true,  soon  wear  a  better  aspect,  and  we  may  es- 
cape the  calamities  of  war ;  but  he  must  be  a 
bold,  and  possibly  a  rash  man,  certainly  not  a 
veiy  thoughtful  one,  who  can  t^  upon  him  to 
foretell  that  so  happy  a  f<wtane  shall  be  onrs. 

It  is  the  deep  consideration  a{  these  things 
wfakhindnoeaiDeto  come fonnrd  and  vtct-taoi 
make  a  deolaratioa  of  my  prinoiples ;  £1^^^ 
and  to  state  that,  with  a  strict  adber- 
ence  to  the  most  rigid  eooncmy  in  everj  deport- 
ment, the  reduction  of  estabtehments,  which  I 
am  at  all  times,  if  not  the  first,  at  least  among 
the  foremost  to  support,  and  which  is  so  neces- 
sary in  the  ordinary  cironmstances  of  the  ooun< 
try,  mnst  now  be  recommended,  with  a  certain 
modiRcation,  in  order  to  adapt  our  policy  to  the 
present  emergency.  I  am  guilty  of  no  incon- 
sistency whatever  in  thus  qualifying  the  doctrine 
of  unsparing  retrenchment ;  indeed,  the  greater 
the  ebanoe  of  some  extraordina^  demand  upon 
our  resources  from  the  aspect  of  affairs  abroad, 
the  more  imperious  is  tbe  necessity  of  sparing 
every  particle  of  expense  not  absolutely  requi- 
site. Economy  to  its  utmost  extent  I  sUtI  reo- 
ommend  as  politic,  and  urge  as  doe  to  the  pet^ 
pleofrightj  and  every  expense  is  now  to  be  re- 
garded as  more  inezensable  than  ever,  both  be- 
cause  the  oonntry  is  nfiering  mom  severely,  and 
because  it  nay  beoniie  necessary  soon  to  increase 
some  parts  of  our  establishmmiL  I  say  I  am 
certainly  not  prepared  to  propose,  or  to  sofler, 
as  far  as  my  voice  goes,  any  the  least  reduction 
of  our  naval  force,  to  the  extent  even  of  a  single 
ship  or  seaman  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  fear  the  time 
may  not  be  distant  when  its  increase  will  be  re- 
quired. Any  SQoh  augmentation  of  the  anny  I 
can  not  conceive  to  be  justifiable  in  almost  any 
oircumstuioes ;  for,  happen  what  may,  a  war  on 
our  part,  carried  on  with  tbe  wasteful  and  scan- 
dalous profusion  of  the  last,  and  upon  the  same 
vast  scale,  or  any  thing  like  it,  is  wholly  out  of 
the  question. 

[Mr.  Brougham  entered  at  some  length  into 
the  internal  state'  of  the  country — the  indioBtiaBe 
of  disbesB  at  the  varioos  meetings— the  inoon- 
sistenoy  of  the  violent  attacks  made  upon  the 
Norfolk  Petition  by  those  who  had  paved  tbe 
Gold  Coin  Bill  of  1811,  whidi  enacted  the  parts 
of  the  Norfolk  plan  most  liable  to  olgeoticm — the 
inadequacy  of  any  relief  to  be  obtained  from  re- 
peal of  taxes  that  only  aflected  small  districts 
— the  abaolme  neoessi^  of  repealing  a  large 
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amoaat  of  the  taxes  freanng  generally  on  ail 
olaasea — and  for  this  purpose,  he  arged  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  saving  wherever  it  could  be  effected 
with  safety  •  and,  at  any  rate,  of  giving  up  the 
sinking  fand.    He  then  proceeded  :] 

I  think,  then,  that  if  war  were  once  com- 
B«  taunM-  menoed,  we  should  soon  be  compelled 
d^l^i^SL^  to  take  some  part  in  it,  one  way  or 
Cfrf*Por^  other,  and  that,  frar  such  an  emergen- 
0^  cy,  every  shiUing  which  can  be  saved 

hj  the  most  rigid  economy  ahould  be  reserved. 
I  think  our  intervention  in  Bome  shape  will  be- 
oome  onETudabte.  We  are  boond,  for  instance, 
to  unst  one  party,  our  dd  ally  Portugal,  if  &be 
abouU  be  attacked;  and  it  is  noC  likely  that  she 
can  remain  oenter,  if  the  present  hateful  con- 
spiracy against  Spain  shall  end  in  open  hostility.' 
It  is  in  this  view  of  the  question  that  I  differ 
from  the  gallant  officer  [Sir  J.  Yorke]  who  last 
spoke,  and  I  am  glad  ^at  I  could  not  oollect 
from  the  h<Mi(»«ble  mover  or  aeccKiderthe  omin- 
ous words  "itn'd  ntutralitii"  as  applied  to  this 
countrjjtein  the  threatened  oontest.  A  state  -of 
declared  neutrality  on  our  part  would  be  nothing 
less  than  a  practical  admission  of  those  princi- 
{des  which  we  all  loudly  condemn,  and  a  license 
to  the  commission  of  all  the  atrocities  which 
we  are  unanimous  in  deprecating.  I  will  say, 
therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers  (with  whrnn  I  should  rejoice  in  coKip* 
erating  on  the  occasiui ;  and  so,  I  am  certain, 
would  every  one  who  now  hears  me,  waving  for 
a  season  all  diflereDces  of  opinion  on  lesser  mat- 
ten)  to  adopt  and  to  announce  the  resoloticMi,  that 
when  certain  thii^  shall  take  place  on  the  Con- 
tinent, they  will  be  ready  to  assist  the  Spaniards 
measure  necessary  to  avert  evils,  which 
even  those  the  least  prohe  to  war  which  I 
avow  myself  one)  most  admit  to  be  inevitable, 
shoold  a  wavering  or  pusillanimous  course  be 
pursued.  Onr  assistance  will  be  necessary  to 
resist  the  wicked  enforcement  of  principles  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  and  repugnant  to  the 
idea  of  national  independence. 

To  judge  of  the  principles  now  shamelessly 
CowJoct  prmnulgated,  let  any  man  read  jpatient- 
^ti^^iSU  lyi  if  be  can,  the  declarations  in  the 
Poiran.  notes  of  Rossia,  Prussia,  and  Austria  j 
and,  with  all  due  respect  to  those  high  authori- 
ties, I  will  venture  to  say  that  to  produce  any 
thing  more  preposterous,  more  absurd,  more  ex- 
travagant, better  calculated  to  excite  a  mingled 
feeling  of  disgust  and  darisim,  would  bofiSe  any 
ofaanoery  or  state^paper  office  in  Europe.  I 
shall  not  drag  the  Hoose  through  the  whole 
nuueoQs  detula;  I  -will  only  select  a  Few  pas- 
SBgea,  by  way  of  san^,  from  those  nMable  pro- 
dnetiniB  of  legitimate  genius. 

In  the  omnmunication  from  the  ministpr  of  his 
Pmssian  Majesty,  the  [Spanish]  C<Histitution  of 
1812,  restored  in  1820,  and  now  established,  is 
described  as  a  system  which,  "  oonfonnding  all 

■  The  reader  is  abe^y  aware,  fiom  the  speech 
of  Ur.  Canning  on  a  preeediiv  P*SC,  that  in  1826, 
this  tnterventian  became  aeeesiaiy  in  behalf  of 
PortsgaL 


elements,  and  all  power,  uid  ammmig  tmUr 
single  principle  of  a  permanent  and  (i-:n*c^ 
legal  o{q)ositiDn  against  ibe  govern-  T, 
ment,  necessarily  destroya  that  ceo-  rtJ^tm 
tral  and  tutelary  authcvity  which  ood-  ^^^^^Q^ 
Btitutes  the  essenoe  of  the  mooarcb- 
ical  system."    Thus  far  the  King  of  Ptom.  ■ 
terms  which,  to  say  ttie  least,  afibnled 
proof  of  the  writer's  knowledge  of  the  mcnarc^ 
ical  system,  and  of  the  contrast  which,  in 
opioiw,  it  exhibited  to  the'present  goreram-:::: 
of  Spain.    The  Emperor  ot  Busub,-  in  lenns  aot 
less  strong,  calls  the  ooustitDtiooal  govcnmm 
of  the  CtMea,  "  that  which  the  pnUie  reason  d 
Europe,  enlighUned  h/  (Ac  txperieket  of  ail  e^a, 
stamps  with  its  disapprobation and  ooapkiw 
of  its  wanting  the  "conservative  principle  of  s> 
cial  Older."    Where^  in  the  conseraiiTa  ehsr- 
acter  of  keeper  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  does  us 
Imperial  Majesty  disoover  that  the  Constitntiaa 
of  Spun  had  been  stamped  with  the  duapfwufaa- 
tion  of  the  public  reason     Europe  f    hH  ibe 
House  observe  ihat  the  "  public  reaaoo  of  Eu- 
rope, enlightened  by  the  experience  of  all  afci, ' 
happens  to  be  that  of  his  Imperial  Majesty  hi*- 
ulj  for  the  last  ten  years  exactly,  and  no  msxt : 
for,  notwithstanding  that  he  bad  tl^  "  experisece 
of  all  ages"  before  his  eyes,  he  did,  in  the  yesf 
1812,  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Spain,  with  the 
same  Cortes,  under  the  same  Cooalitalioa,  coc 
one  iota  of  which  had  been  changed  up  lo  chtf 
very  hour.    In  timt  treaty,  hia  Imperial  MaieKy, 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  speeldng  of  the 
then  government,  did  use  the  very  word  by  whick 
he  and  lus  allies  would  themselves  be  dei^H^el 
— the  word,  by  the  abuse  of  which  thcj  m 
known— he  did  call  tiie  Spanish  govemmeat  af 
the  Cortes    a  Ugitimate  govemmeDt,"  that  rtrj 
government— that  very  Coostitulion— of  wbick 
the  Spaniards  have  not  changed  one  word ;  and 
God  forbid  they  should  change  even  a  letter  ci 
it,  while  they  have  the  bayonet  of  the  fbr^gnso^ 
dier  at  tbeir  breast !    I  hope,  if  it  has  faub; — 
and  some  faults  it  may  have — that  when  the 
hour  of  undisturbed  tranquillity  arrives,  the  Spia- 
iaids  themselves  will  correct  ^em.    If  they  vid 
listen  to  the  ardent  wish  of  their  best  fnewls — 
of  those  who  have  marked  their  progress,  a^ 
gloried  in  the  strides  they  have  made  towd 
freedom  and  happiness— of  thoee  who  wtmU  gQ 
to  the  world's  end  to  serve  them  in  their  iUns- 
trious  struggle — of  those,  above  all,  who  wooU 
not  have  l^n  yield  an  hair's  breadth  to  font 
— my  ooonsel  would  he  to  duann  the  leaiaoa- 
ble  objectitHis  oS  their  friends,  but  wit  lo  give  vf 
any  thing  to  the  menaces  of  their  oiemies.  I 
shall  not  go  more  into  detail  at  the  pcearat  do- 
ment;  for  ample  <^>portmuties  will  occur  (tf  dis- 
cussing this  sulgect ;  but  I  will  ask,  in  the  Bans 
of  common  sense,  can  any  thing  be  more  absai, 
more  inconsistent,  than  that  Spain  should  now  be 
repudiated  as  illegitimate  by  thoee,  some  </ 
whom  have,  in  treaties  with  her,  described  ber 
government  in  its  present  shape  by  the  retj 
term  "  legiUmate  government?"    In  the  tmtj 
of  frieDdship  ftnd  alliance,  coocfaided  in  1812; 
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between  the  Emperor  of  ell  the  RoaeiaB  and  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  Ferdinand  being  then  a  oloee 
prisoner  in  Franoe,  lus  Imperii  Majesty  [of 
Russia],  by  the  ^lird  article,  acknowledges  in 
express  terms  the  Cortes,  "and  the  CoNsriTtr- 
TioN  sanctioned  and  decreed  by  it-"  Tliis  arti- 
cle I  cite  from  the  ocdleotion  of  Treaties  by  Mar- 
tens, a  well  known  Gemumic,  and  therefore  a 
laborious  and  aooorate  compiler. 

But  not  only  ia  the  conduct  of  the  Allies  to- 
(9.1  intenen-  Spain  incoosistent  with  tiie 

^^farbiddu^  treaties  of  some  among  them  with 
Ju■•l^ckia^  Spain — will  show  that  their  prio- 
>'*''**  ciple  of  interference,  in  any  man- 

ner of  way,  is  wholly  at  variance  with  treaties 
reeOitly  made  among  themselves.    I  will  prove 
that  one  of  the  fundamwilal  principles  of  a  late 
treaty  is  decidedly  opposed  to  any  disonasioii 
whatever  among  them  respecting  the  internal 
sitaation  of  that  ooontry.    By  this  4th  fcrttcle 
of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  November, 
1818,  it  is  laid  down  that  a  special  congress 
may  be  held,  from  time  to  time,  on  the  s^Qains 
of  Europe.   Using  the  words,  and  b<»Towing  the 
hypocritical  cant  of  their  predecessors,  the  same 
three  powers  who  basely  partitioned  Poland — 
who,  while  they  despoiled  a  helpless  natum  of 
its  independence,  kept  preaching  about  the  quiet 
of  Europe,  the  integrity  of  its  states,  and  the 
morality  aiwl  happiness  of  their  people — talking 
daily  about  the  desire  of  calm  repose  (the  at- 
mospbere,  I  well  know,  in  which  despotism  loves 
to  breathe,  bat  vriiioh  an  aneient  writer  elo* 
qoently  painted,  when  he  said  that  tyrants  mis* 
take  for  peace  the  stillness  of  desdation*) — fol- 
lowing the  vile  eant  (rf*  their  anoostors — the  Al- 
lies declared,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  that  their  ob- 
ject was  to  seoare  the  tranquillity,  the  peace 
(which  I,  giving  them  credit  for  sincerity,  read 
the  deiotatioH  of  Europe),  and  that  their  funda- 
mental principle  should  be,  never  to  depart  from 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  law  of  nations.   "  Faith- 
ful to  these  principles"  (oontinaed  this  half-eer- 
mon,  half-romance,  and  half-state-paper),  "they 
will  only  study  the  happiness  of  their  people,  the 
progress  of  the  peaceful  arts,  and  attend  care- 
fully to  the  interests  of  morality  and  religion, 
of  late  years  unhappily  too  much  neglected" — 
here,  again,  following  the  example  of  the  An- 
tooratrix  Catharine — the  spoiler  of  Poland — 
who,  having  wasted  and  pillaged  it,  province 
after  provinoe,  poored  in  hordes  of  her  barba- 
rians, vhlob  hewed  their  way  to  the  caintal 
throng  myriads  of  Pdes,  and  there,  for  one 
whole  day,  from  the  rinng  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  thereof,  botohered  its  imofiending  inhab- 
itants^ unarmed  men,  and  women,  and  infants ; 
and  DM  content  with  this  work  of  undistinguish* 
ing  slaughter,  after  the  pause  of  the  night  bad 
given  time  for  cooling,  rose  on  the  morrow  and 
ranewad  the  carnage,  and  continued  it  through- 
out  that  endless  day ;  and  after  this,  a  Tt  Deiun 
WIS  sung,  to  return  thanks  for  her  snccess  over 

■     Solitadinam  facioot  pacem  appellant 
Speech  of  Qtlgacai  respectiDg  Uie  Romans,  in 
TadM  Lift  of  Agrieda,  cap.  30. 


the  etwmws,  that  is^  Uie  nativea  of  Poland.  That 
mild  and  genlle  Sovereign,  in  the  midst  of  these 

most  horrible  ontrages  upon  every  feeling  of 
human  nature,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which 
she  assured  the  Poles  (I  mean  to  give  her  very 
words)  that  she  felt  toward  them  "  the  solicitude 
of  a  tender  mother,  whose  heart  is  only  tilled 
with  sentiments  of  kindness  for  all  her  children." 
Who  can,  or  who  dares  doubt  that  she  was  all 
she  described  hereelf ;  and  who  can,  after  the 
experience  of  the  last  year,  dispute  the  legiti- 
mate descent  of  the  allied  powers,  and  the  puri- 
ty of  their  intentions  toward  Spain?  But  along 
with  this  declaratim  (tf  the  olgeotof  futoreccn- 
gresses,  came  the  article  which  I  should  like  to 
see  some  German  statist — some  man  versed  in  % 
the  manafacture  <tf  state  papers— cranpare  with, 
and  leooacile  (if  it  only  may  be  done  within  a 
moderate  compass)  to  the  notes  fashioned  at 
Verona,  not  unlikely  by  the  very  bands  which 
produced  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chiqielle.  The 
article  is  this :  "  Special  congresses  concerning 
the  affairs  of  states  not  parties  to  tbts  ajjianoe, 
shall  not  take  place,  except"  (and  here  I  should 
like  to  know  how  Spain,  which  was  no  party  to 
the  alliance,  has  brought  herself  within  the  ex- 
ception)— "  except  in  cotuequenee  of  a  formal  in- 
vitationfrom  muk  ttattM "and  their  embas- 
sadors shall  assist  at  such  congresses."  How 
will  any  German  commentator  reconcile  these 
contradictions?  Here  the  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  <^  Spain  is  not  only  not  "  by  spe- 
cial invitation"  fran,  hot  is  in  downright  oppo- 
sition to,  the  will  of  Spain.  Thus  stands  the  con- 
duct of  those  Holy  AlUes  diameUrieally  of^xwed  to 
their  own  pnrfesuons  and  engagements,  and  by 
such  means  is  the  attempt  now  made  to  crush 
the  independence  of  a  brave  pet^le. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  case  of  Spain  alone  that  the 
consideration  of  these  papers  ia  import-  ^j^j  ^i,,  ^ 
ant — ^they  furnish  grounds  of  rational  Jj^^Jlj^ 
fear  to  all  independent  governments ;  fimfcriu* 
for  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  case 
it  is  (upon  the  doctrines  now  advanced)  to  which 
this  principle  of  interference  may  not  be  extend- 
ed ?  or  what  Constitution  or  what  act  of  state  it 
ia  on  which  the  authority  to  comment,  criticise, 
and  dictate  may  not  be  assumed?  The  Hoose 
is  not  aware  of  the  latitude  to  whioh  the  inter* 
ference  of  those  aimed  legislators  may  be,  nay, 
actually  is  extended.  The  rmolt  of  the  colonies 
is  distinctly  slated  as  one  ground  of  inteipon- 
tionl  The  allies  kindly  offer  their  "interven- 
ticm"  to  restore  this  great  branob  of  "  the  strength 
of  Spain."  There  is  no  end  the  occasion! 
for  interfering  which  they  take-  One  is  rather 
alarming — the  accident  of  a  sovereiga  having 
weak  or  bod  ministsn.  Rossis,  forsooth,  was 
anxioQs  to  see  Ferdinand  surrounded  with  "  the 
most  enlightened — most  faithful  of  his  subjects" 
— men  "  of  tried  integrity  and  superior  talents" 
— men,  in  a  word,  who  riiould  be  every  way 
worthy  of  himself.  So  that,  accord-  j„  ^ 
ing  to  these  wise  men  of  Terona  (and  oCtiMir  ippit- 
this  is  a  considentioo  which  should 
be  looked  to  in  some  other  countries  as  well  as 
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^wn),  the  udstanoe  <tf  SB  kieffleieat  or  nnprin- 
n^bad  ■dmiabtnrtioD,  wonld  be  of  itutf  s  juat 
ground  of  iDterfemioe-  The  prinoipb  does  not 
ttop  bore.  "Rntnoua  loans"  rorm  another 
gFoond,  and  "contribations  uiuseRsiiigly  renew- 
ed ;"  "taxes  whiob,  for  year  after  year,  ex- 
bansred  the  publio  treasores  and  tbe  fortuuea  of 
individiials" — these  are  inatances  in  which  the 
prhtoiple  of  toterference  may  apply  to  other 
povers  besides  Spain ;  and  I  have  no  doriit  that 
when  ibfl  same  doctrioes  are  extended  to  oertain 
eoontries,  the  preparatory  manifesto  will  make 
mention  of  agrituUural  distress,  financial  em- 
barrasKment,  BiiAtbennkingJiiml.  But,  to  com- 
plete all  the  charges  against  Spain,  the  Russian 
Emperor  flushes  his  invective  with  the  awfal 
■asertioo  that,  on  the  7tlt  of  July,  "  blood  was 
wen  to  flow  in  the  palace  of  the  King,  and  a 
(UTil  WW  raged  throagbont  the  Peninsula."  It 
ia  tme  that  a  ravolt  bad  been  excited  in  sonte 
of  the  provinces.  But  by  whom  V  An  ally.  It 
WM  iMwdoced  by  those  oordoos  of  troops  which 
were  posted  [by  France]  on  tbe  Spanish  frontier, 
armed  with  gold  and  with  stee),  and  affording 
shelter  and  assistance  by  force,  to  those  in  whose 
minds  disaffection  had  been  excited  by  bribery. 
It  is  also  tnie  that  blood  has  been  shed.  But 
woald  it  not  be  supposed,  by  any  person  nnao- 
qnainted  with  the  fact,  and  who  only  read  tbe 
statement  ia  the  manifesto,  that  this  was  blood 
shod  in  an  attempt  to  dethrone  Ferdinand,  and 
introdoce  some  new  and  onbeard  of  form  of  gov- 
ernment ?  At  any  rate,  does  not  this  statement 
plainly  intend  it  to  be  supposed  that  tbe  Constifa- 
ttcnal  party  had  made  tbe  onset,  and  shed  royal- 
ist, if  not  ro^  blood  ?  Bnt  what  is  die  fact? 
A  few  persons  mre  killed  who  had  first  attacked 
the  ConstitotionBliBta,  in  other  words,  motinied 
■gainst  tbe  estsblisfaed  government—the  gov- 
ernment which  the  Emperor  Alexander  himself 
Tecognized  as  legitimate  in  1812)  and  this  be 
has  now  the  aadacity  to  call  the  shedding  of 
blood  by  Spaniards  in  the  palace  of  tbe  King  ! 
As  well  might  he  accuse  the  People,  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Crown  of  England  of  causing 
"  blood  to  flow  in  the  palace  of  tbe  King,"  for 
ordering  their  sentinels  to  Are  on  some  person 
whom  they  foand  attempting  to  assassinate  tbe 
Sovereign,  as  aconse  tbe  Spaniards  of  such  a 
crime,  for  tbe  events  which  happened  in  July, 
1822. 

I  shall  pass'  over  maay  other  heavy  charges 
leveled  at  tbe  Spaiuarda,  in  phrases  of 
ttrrible  iaport--aa  barboiiiig  a  "  dis- 
organized  philosophy,"  "indnlging  in 
dreanu  of  fUlaoioaa  liberty,"  and  the  want  of 
"mneraUe  aad  saored  righta,"  with  which  the 
Prussian  aole  ia  loaded  to  teptetioa ;  and  shall 
proceed  to  the  Rnsnan,  which  objects  to  the 
Spaniards  their  want  of  the  "  tme  conservative 
principle  <rf  social  order" — or,  in  other  words, 
nS  despotic  power,  in  the  fcaiida  of  one  man, 
for  his  own  benefit,  at  tbe  expense  of  all  man- 
lind  besiiles ;  and  to  their  not  falling  within  tbe 
scope  of  those  "  grand  troths,"  which,  though 
tb^  ware  mr  fai  thrir  Bwmths,  wera  nawbm 


explained      any  one  d  tbB  thieci  aonn 
Tb*  Atutrim  note  diaoounaa  lariec^  cf 
solid  and  venonUe  eknu'*  vUdk  the 
natkn  baa  npmlhe  rest  of  EnTOfie  i  pnj»sT 
adopt  a  better  fcnnn  of  goremment  thaa  it  hs  i 
present;  and  calU  upon  it  to  reject  a  ifw*:n 
which  is  at  onee  "powerful  and  paTaIyx«d.~ 
would  be  disgusting  to  enter  at  aoy  len^b  k 
papers  at  once  so  desfnoable  id  their  exerc*^^ 
and  in  their  plan  so  abamtnably  iiuqa:&^- 
There  is  but  cnie  aentimoit  held  r^ardice  ibm 
out  of  the  House ;  and  my  exouse  for  takke  t«> 
tice  of  them  now,  is  my  desire  to  call  ions  ■ 
similar  expressioa  of  feeling  from  the  HfKjv  i:- 
self.    Monstrons,  and  insolmt,  and  mierlr  na- 
bearabte,  as  ell  of  them  are,  I  omader  tin:  -i 
Rossia  to  be  more  monstrous,  more  inaolM.  sai 
more  prodigioasly  beyond  all  eodnmee  lhaa 
rest.    It  is  difficult  to  detennine  wUch  ibc«  n 
admire,  the  inarvelgoa  incoiigmity  of  her  ka- 
gnage  and  eondnot  bow,  with  her  fanner 
sotema  treaties,  or  die  iiwredihie  prcsaapu 
of  htr  standing  forward  to  lead  the  aggrmwa 
upon  the  mdependence  of  all  free  and  poL^n! 
states.  '  Gracious  God  I     Roasia]    Rnssu!  ■ 
power  that  is  only  half  civilised — ^wbick  rci 
all  her  odossal  mass  of  phyncal  stret^tli,  b  sM 
quite  as  much  A^atic  as  European — whose  fcn- 
ciples  of  policy,  fbreign  and  domestic,  aic  «£> 
pletely  despotic,  and  whose  praetiees  aie  sfecs 
altogether  Oriental  and  barfaaroDS  I     In  all  liat 
precious  documents  there  ia,  with  a  mighty  bb- 
ber  of  general  remarks,  mixed  up  a  wcnkn 
aSeotation  of  honest  fnrinoipleB — a  greai  ksbj 
words  covering  ideas  that  are  not  allogeiberclEar 
and  intetligih^;  or,  iftbey  h^ipeatobe  tacdr 
l^aoing  their  own  deformity  m  a  moie  ^ttm 
and  detesbUe  light;  but,  for  aipuaent,  or  m 
tbAag  like  it,  there  is  none  to  be  found  {nm  ds 
beginning  to  the  end  of  them.    They  reasoa  an. 
bnt  apeak  one  plain  language  to  ^paia  mi  H 
Europe,  and  this  is  its  sum  and  sabslaiwe :  ~Vt 
have  hundreds  of  tboasands  of  hired  mereeaancf^ 
and  we  will  not  stoop  to  reason  with  those  vka 
we  would  insult  and  enslave." 

I  admire  tbe  equal  frankneaa  with  ■wiaA  tfas 
haughty  language  had  been  met  hj 
the  Spanish  government :  the  p^iera 
which  it  bad  sent  forth  are  plain  and 
laconic ;  and  bwrowing  for  liberty,  the  snaeiit 
privil^e  of  tyrants— to  let  their  will  stand  in  :k« 
plaoe  of  argument — they  bhntly  speak  this  l»a- 
guage :  "We  are  nillioM  of  freeioen,  aad  vB 
not  stoop  to  reaioB  widi  those  who  threata  w 
eariare  ua."  Th^  hnil  baek  the  meoace  vfm 
tbe  bead  from  which  it  issued,  littla  caring  vheib 
er  U  eame  from OoU^  or  Hud,  or  Cahmc;  aiA 
a  firai^BCM  that  ontwHted  the  eraft  of  tbe  Bobs- 
mian,  and  a  spirit  that  defied  the  ferocity  of  tit 
Tartar,  and  a  firmness  that  mooks  tbe  otsdaa^ 
of  the  Taodal.  If  they  find  leagued  agaisst  Aa 
the  tyranu  by  whom  tbe  worU  is  infested,  tfatf 
may  console  themselves  with  this  reflectios,  ikl 
wherever  there  is  an  Eeglishouui,  either  o[  ibe 
Old  World  or  of  tbe  New — when^r  there  is  a 
Frenchman,  with  tb»  misanUe  exo^KiDaoftbl 
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little  band  whiob  now,  Ibr  a  mmwiit,  aways  tba 
deatiDies  of  France  in  t^poeitbs  to  Uw  widws 
and  interwta  of  its  gallant  and  libetal  peofde— 
a  people  vhioh,  a^  eBdarii^  dw  miseries  of 
the  RevolatioD,  and  wading  throogh  ita  long  and 
bloody  wars,  are  entitled,  Heaven  knows,  if  ever 
any  people  were,  to  a  long  eojoymeDt  of  peace 
and  liberty,  so  dearly  aiu  so  faonorably  pur- 
chased— wherever  there  Iweathes  an  English- 
man  or  a  true-born  Frenobman— -wherever  there 
beats  a  iiree  heart  or  exists  a  virtuons  mind,  there 
Spain  has  a  nataral  ally,  t^ad  an  inalieDsble  friend. 
'         For  my  own  part,  I  can  not  but  admire  the 
(d)  EUioit     mixture  of  firmness  and  forbearance 
'      ^tbiri"    vhich  the  govenuneot  of  Spain  has 
firitTito  exli'^ite<l-    When  the  Allied  Mon- 
DWD  coquet,  arcbs  were  pleased  to  adopt  a  system 
'      of  interference  with  the  internal  policy  of  Spain 
'  — when  they  thought  fit  to  deal  in  minute  and 
'      paltry  writio  tsms  upon  the  whole  co^ne  of  its  do- 
mestio  administraUoo— ^«4wn  each  lentenoe  u 
tbur  manifestoes  was  a  direot  personal  insult  to 
the  govemment}  nay  to  every  indtTidnal  Spaa- 
iud — and  when  the  most  glaring  attempts  were 
I       made  in  all  their  state  papers  to  exoite  rebellion 
'■       in  the  conntry,  and  to  stir  up  one  class  of  the 
community  against  the  other — it  v6uld  not  have 
surprised  me  if^  in  the  replies  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment, some  alluaioa  bad  been  made  to  the  do> 
raestic  policy  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns ;  or  if  some 
of  the  allegations  .which  had  been  so  lavishly  cast 
upon  it,  had  been  scornfully  retorted  upon  those 
who  had  so  falsely  aod  so  insolently  called  them 
forth.    What  coald  have  been  more  pardonable, 
P^^^  nay,  what  more  natural,  than  for  the  Span- 
ish govenunent  to  have  besought  bis  Prus- 
sian Msjcsly,  who  was  so  extremely  anxious  for 
the  welfare  and  good  government  of  Spain — ^wbo 
had  shown  himself  ao  minate  a  critio  on  ita  laws 
and  institutions,  aod  who  seemed  ao  well  versed 
in  ita  reeent  histoiy— to  remember  the  promises 
which  he  bad  made  some  years  ago  to  his  own 
people,  by  whose  gallant  ewrtions,  oa  the  fiuth 
of  those  promises,  he  bad  regained  hia  lost  crown  7 
What  would  have  been  more  natural  than  to  have 
suggested  that  it  would  be  better,  ay,  and  safer 
too  in  the  end,  to  keep  those  promises,  than  to 
maintain,  at  his  people'a  ooat,  and  almoat  to  their 
ruin,  a  prodigious  army,  only  safely  employed 
when  in  the  act  of  ravaging  the  territories  or 
pnltiog  down  the  liberties  of  bis  neighbors?  The 
government  of  Spun  would  have  bad  a  right  to 
make  such  representations,  for  his  Prussian  Maj- 
esty owed  much,  very  mnoh,  to  its  exertions ; 
bdeed,  the  galUnt  resistance  which  it  made  to 
the  invasion  of  Bonaparte  had  alone  enabled 
Prusaia  to  shake  ofi'tbe  yoke ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Spaniards  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  brave  and  honest  people  of  Pntssia  for  begin- 
ning the  resistance  to  Bonaparte  in  the  UOTtb. 
Could  any  thing,  I  will  also  ask,  have  beoi  more 
natural  for  the  Spaoiah  government,  than 
to  have  adnd  Ute  Emperor  Austria 
whether  he  who  now  pretended  to  be  so  sompn- 
loosly  food  of  strict  justice  in  Fer^nand's  case, 
when  it  cost  him  nothing,  or  must  prove  a  gain. 


had  ahnys  aoted  with  equal  jnstiee  toward  otb- 
envitenhewaahinuelfooaoernedf  Could  any 
tbing  have  been  more  natural  than  soggesiing  to 
him  Uiat,  befora  be  was  generoos  to  King  Ferdi- 
nand, he  might  as  well  be  just  to  King  George  { 
that  he  had  better  not  rob  the  one  to  pay  the 
er — nay,  that  he  oi^ht  to  return  him  the  whole, 
or,  at  any  rata,  soma  part  of  the  millions,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  which  be  owed  him  ?  a  debt 
whioh,  remaining  unpaid,  wastes  tiie  resources 
of  a  faithful  ally  of  Spain,  and  tends  mightily  to 
cripple  his  exertions  in  her  behalf.  I  wish  like- 
wise to  know  what  could  have  been  more  natu- 
ral— nay,  if  the  doctrine  of  interference  in  the 
internal  oonoerns  of  neighboring  nations  be  at  all 
admitted — what  could  have  been  more  rightiul,  ' 
in  a  free  people,  than  to  have  asked  him  how  it 
hsj^ed  that  his  dangeoas  were  filled  with  all 
that  was  noble,  and  accomplished,  and  virtnooa, 
and  patriotic  in  the  Milanese  7  to  have  called  on 
him  to  accoont  for  the  innooeat  blood  whieh  be 
bad  shed  in  tbe  north  of  Italy  7  to  have  required 
at  bis  bands  satisfaotioo  for  tbe  tortares  inflicted 
in  the  vanlts  and  caverns  where  the  flower  of  bis 
Italian  sobjeota  were  now  languishing?  to  baTe 
demanded  of  him  some  explanation  of  that  inn 
policy  which  has  consigned  (atbers  of  familiee 
the  most  virtuous  and  exalted  in  Europe,  not  to 
the  relief  of  exile  or  death,  but  to  a  mercileas 
imprisonment  for  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  yean, 
nay,  even  for  life,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
charge  agaiust  them,  or  the  crime  for  which  they 
are  punished  ?  Even  tbe  Emperor  Alexander 
himself^  tender  and  sensitive  as  be  is  at 
the  sight  of  blood  flowing  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  royal  palace— a  sight  so  monstrous 
that,  if  his  language  could  be  credited,  it  had 
never  before  been  seen  in  tbe  histoiy  of  the  world 
—might  have  been  reminded  of  pasi^es  in  that 
history  calculated  to  lessm  bis  aatonlshment  at 
least,  if  not  to  soctbe  hit  feelings ;  fur  the  Em- 
pertHT  Alexander,  if  tbe  annals  cf  Russian  story 
may  be  trusted  however  pure  in  himaeU^  and 
however  happy  in  always  having  agents  eqaally 
innocent,  is  nevertbel^  descended  from  an  ij- 
lustrioos  line  of  ancestors,  who  have,  with  ex- 
emplary uniformity,  dethroned,  imprisoned,  and 
slaughtered  husbands,  brothers,  and  children. 
Not  that  I  can  dream  of  imputing  those  enormi- 
ties to  the  parents,  or  sisters,  or  consorts ;  bat  it 
does  happen  that  those  exalted  and  near  relations 
bad  never  failed  to  rei^t  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
atrocities,  and  bad  ever  failed  to  bring  the  per- 
petrators tojustioe.*  tn  these  circumstances,  if 
I  had  bad  tbe  honcu-  of  being  is  the  oonfidenoe 
of  his  Majesty  of  all  the  Russiaa,  I  should  have 
been  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  oounsel  my 

*  Pan]  L,  fiittier  of  tba  Bnperor  Alexander,  wu 
marderod  hy  conipiratOTs  in  his  own  pslace,  od  the 
11th  of  Marcfa,  1801.  No  one  sapposet  that  Alex- 
ander wu  personally  concenied  in  the  plot,  thoagti 
he  succeeded  to  the  govennaent.  Bat  in  no  part  of 
Snrope  have  aasasainktiooB  been  ao  common  ui  tbe 
royal  line  as  in  Bmsib,  and  there  is  aii^ular  &nae 
in  ibe  manner  in  which  Ifr.Bnwgham  dwells  on 
this  topic. 
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Imperul  Muter  to  tomh  upon  so  tender  a  topic 
— I  should  hmnb^  beKiaght  him  to  think 
twice  or  thrice,  nay,  even  a  third  and  a  fourth 
time,  before  he  ventured  to  a]lude  to  so  delicate 
a  subject — I  shoald,  with  all  imaginable  defer- 
ence, hare  requested  him  to  meddle  with  any 
other  topic — I  shoald  have  directed  him  by  pref- 
erence to  every  other  point  of  the  compass — I 
shoald  have  implored  him  rather  to  try  what  he 
could  say  about  Turkey,  or  Greece,  or  even  Mi- 
norca, on  which  he  has  of  late  been  casting  many 
an  amorous  glanoe — in  short,  any  thing  and 
every  thing,  befiH-e  be  approached  the  subject  of 
"  blood  flowing  within  the  precincts  of  a  royal 
palace,"  and  [4aced  bis  allosioa  to  it,  like  an  art- 
ful iheioTHHUi,  npon  the  uppermost  itep  of  his 
olimax. 

I  find,  Ukewiae,  io  theee  self-same  doooments, 
M  BMMt*     a  toino  for  which  the  Spanish  gov- 
eminent,  had  it  been  so  incited, 
^^b^'  might  have  administered  to  the  Htdy 
KSptru.      AlOanoe  another  severe  lecture.  I 
allude  to  the  glib  manner  in  which  the  three 
Potentates  now  talk  tt  an  individual  who,  let  his 
UKngs  or  even  his  crimes  be  what  they  may, 
must  always  be  regarded  as  a  great  and  a  re- 
splendent oharaeter— who,  because  be  was  now 
no  longer  either  upon  a  throne  or  at  liberty,  or 
even  in  life,  is  described  by  them,  not  merely  as 
an  ambitious  ruler,  not  merely  as  an  arbitrary 
tyrant,  but  aa  an  upstart  and  an  usurper.  This 
is  not  the  language  which  those  Potentates  for- 
merly employed,  nor  is  tt  the  language  which 
they  were  now  entitled  to  use  regarding  this 
astonishing  individual.    Whatever  epithets  En- 
gland, for  instance,  or  Spain,  may  have  a  right 
to  apply  to  his  conduct,  ^e  mouths  ot the  Allies, 
at  leut,  are  stopped :  tkeg  can  have  no  right  to 
call  him  ninrper — they  who,  in  his  asaTpatiuis, 
had  been  either  most  greedy  accomplices  or  most 
'willing  tools.  What  entitles  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  hold  such  language  now  ?  be  who  followed 
his  fortunes  with  the  most  shameless  subservien- 
cy, alter  the  thorough  beating  he  received  from 
him,  when  trampled  upcn  and  trodden  down  in 
the  year  1806?    Before  he  bad-risen  again  and 
recovered  the  upright  attitude  of  a  man,  he  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  still  crouching  before  him 
who  had  made  him  orawl  in  the  dust,  kissed  the 
blood-stained  hand  of  Napoleon  for  leave  to  keep 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  foreign  dominions,  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover,  which  the  Prussian  had 
snatched  bold  of  while  at  peace  with  England. 
So  the  Emperor  Alexander,  after  be  had  also 
undergone  the  like  previous  ceremony,  did  not 
diadfun  to  Uok  op  the  erambs  vbich  lell  from  the 
t^le  of  his  more  soooesrfnl  imi  in  osatpation. 
Little,  it  is  true,  was  left  by  the  edge  of  Gallic 
appetite  -,  bat  rather  tluui  luiTe  nothing — rather 
than  desert  the  true  Russian  principle  of  getting 
■omelhing  on  every  occasion,  either  in  Europe 
or  in  Asia  (and  of  late  years  they  have  even 
laid  claim  to  an  almost  indefinite  naval  dominion 
in  America) — rather  than  forego  the  Calmuc 
policy  for  the  lost  century  and  a  half,  of  always 
adding  something,  be  it  ever  so  little,  to  what 


was  already  aoqmred,  bs  it  ever  ao  cfreai— ^ 
condescended  to  receive  from  the  band  at  Bw. 

parte  a  few  square  leagues  of  territory-,  with  u 
additional  poptilation  of  some  two  or  thne  u.j^ 
sand  serfs.    The  object  was  trifling  indeed,  fcc 
it  served  to  keep  alive  the  ;ndnciple.    The  zcz- 
der  heart  of  the  lather,  overflowing,  as  bis  es- 
perial  grandmother  had  phrased  it,  with  ibe 
of  human  kiodoese  for  all  his  obildren,  ooold  aa 
be  satisfied  without  receiving  a  farther  BiM;i>x 
to  their  usmberH ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  acrprii- 
iog  that,  on  the  next  occasion,  be  shociM  be  readj 
to  seize,  in  more  eflectual  ezemplificatsoe  of  vm 
principle,  a  share  of  the  booty  large  in  pccpor- 
tion  as  bis  former  one  had  been  small.  iiK 
Emperor  of  Austria,  too,  who  had  entered  be- 
fore the  others  into  the  race  far  plaader,  aar 
never  weary  in  ill  doing,  bad  conCuiaed  in  it 
theveryend— be  who^  if  not  an  acoompliee  wiik 
the  Jac<AinB  of  ^anoe.  in  Ab  spotiatioB  of  Tcs- 
ioe,  was  at  least  a  receiver  at  the  stoleB  fvoper- 
ty — a  felony,  of  which  it  ma  well  said  at  *^ 
time  in  the  House,  that  the  receiver  was  as  W 
as  the  thief — that  magnaniraoos  Prince,  wits, 
after  twea^  years  alteniatioa  of  tmckliag  a:^ 
vaporing — now  the  feeble  enemy  of  Boaapana 
now  his  willing  accomplice— constantly  poi^s^ 
for  his  resistance  by  the  discipline  invsrikbly  ap- 
plied to  those  mighty  Princes  in  the  teoi^ns: 
places,  their  capitals,  from  which  they  were 
cessively  driven— as  constantly,  after  puDB^ 
ment,  joining  the  persecutor,  like  the  rat 
them,  in  attacking  and  plnnderisg  his  alhe— 
ended  by  craving  the  honor  <^  giving  Baatp3i:: 
his  favorite  daughter  in  marriage.    Naj,  iket 
the  g«)iu8  of  B«iaparte  had  fallen  onder  ihe  k3 
more  powerAil  rntiessness  of  his  ambiOM— 
when  tbe  star  of  .his  destiny  had  waned,  and  the 
fortnne  of  tbe  Allies  was  triumphant,  ihroa^ 
tbe  rotised  ene^pes  of  their  gallant  peofde,  tb* 
severity  at  tbe  elements,  bis  own  turbulent  pv- 
sions  and  that  witboat  which  the  stcwms  of  pop- 
ular ferment,  and  Russian  winter,  and  bii  on 
ambition  would  have  raged  in  vain,  tbe  aid  cf 
English  arms,  and  skill,  and  gallantry — straps 
to  tell,  these  very  men  were  the  first  to  imiiiu 
that  policy  against  which  they  had  inn^teJ 
and  struggled,  and  to  carry  it  farther  tbaa  the 
enemy  himself  in  all  its  most  detestable  potsts. 
I  maintain  that  it  is  so ;  for  not  even  by  his  bit 
terest  slanderers  was  Bonaparte  ever  accused  of 
actions  so  atrocious  as  was  the  spoliation  of  Xor- 
way,  the  partition  of  Saxony,  the  transfer  of  G«* 
noa,  and  the  cession  of  Ragusa,  perpetrated 
those  in  whose  mouths  no  sound  had  bees  bmi 
for  years  but  that  of  lamentation  over  tbe  Fteacb 
attacks  upon  national  independeooe.'   it  ii  tos 
much,  after  such  deeds  aa  these-  it  is  too  mtA 
after  the  Allies  bad  submitted  to  a  lo^  eoone 
<^  orooohing  before  B«>apartet  aceompanid 


*  Tbe  annexati<n  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  of  Qtm 
to  Sardinia,  and  other  arranifenieDU  of  tatixij 
made  by  die  Allied  Powen  after  the  dethmwaeS 
of  Booapme,  excited  geoerd  tnd^BRttoe  Anqft 
out  the  free  ooontnes  ^Svope. 
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every  aggrantioo  of  diigraoe — it  is  too  much  for 
them  now  to  come  forth  and  oalamniale  hia  mem- 
ory for  transaotiwis  in  the  benefits  of  which  they 
participated  at  the  time,  as  hia  aooomplices,  and 
the  infamy  of  which  they  have  since  snrpassed 
with  the  usoal  exaggeration  of  imitators.    I  re- 
joice that  the  Spaniards  have  only  stioh  men  as 
these  to  otHitend  with.    I  know  that  there  are 
fearful  odds  when  battalions  are  arrayed  against 
principles.    I  may  feel  soliaitoos  about  the  issue 
of  such  a  contest.    Bat  it  is  some  consolation  to 
reflect  that  those  embodied  hosts  are  not  aided 
by  the  merits  of  their  chiefs,  and  that  all  the 
weight  of  oharaoter  b  happily  on  one  ude. 

It  gives  me,  however,  some  pain  to  find  that 
(f)  RMMM    a  monaroh  lo  mlightened  as  the  King 
wd^MMtw  of  France  has  shown  himself  on  vo- 
^Siliidl^ii^        ocossioos,  should  have  yielded 
tt>  CMM.      obedienoe,  even  for  an  instant,  to  the 
arbitrary  mandates  of  this  tyrannic  junto.  I 
tmst  that  it  will  only  prove  a  temporary  ab- 
emtioa  from  the  wxuider  principles  on  which 
be  has  hitherto  acted;  I  hope  that  the  men 
who  appear  to  have  gained  hia  confidence  only 
to  abuse  it,  will  soon  be  dismissed  from  his  coiin> 
cils ;  or  if  not,  that  the  voice  of  the  conntiy, 
whose  interests  they  are  sacrificing  to  their 
wretched  personal  views,  and  whose  rising  lib- 
erties thoy  seem  amcions  to  destroy,  in  gratifi- 
cation of  their  hatred  and  bigotry,  will  compel 
them  to  pursue  a  more  manly  and  more  liberal 
pc^y.    Indeed,  the  King  of  France  has  been 
persuaded,  by  the  parasites  who  at  present  sur- 
rannd  him,  to  go  even  bejrond  the  principles  of 
the  Holy  Allianoe.    He  baa  been  induced  to  tell 
the  world  that  it  is  from  ^e  hands  of  a  tyrant 
alone  that  a  Area  people  can  hcdd  a  Constftution. 
That  accomplished  Prince — end  all  Eorope  ac- 
knowledges him  to  be,  among  other  things,  a 
finished  scholar — can  not  but  be  aware  that  the 
wise  and  good  men  of  former  times  held  far  oth- 
er opinions  upon  this  subject ;  and  if  I  venture 
to  remind  him  of  a  passage  in  a  recently  recov- 
ered woric  of  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  an- 
cient world,  it  is  in  the  sincere  hope  that  his 
Majesty  will  consider  it  with  all  the  attention 
that  is  due  to  such  high  aothority.    That  great 
man  said,  "  Non  in  ulla  oivitate,  nisi  in  qua  sum- 
ma  potestas  populi  est,  ullam  domiciliura  liber- 
tas  habet.""    I  recommend  to  his  most  Christian 
Majesty  the  refiection  that  this  lesson  came  not 
only  from  the  wisdom  of  bo  great  a  philosoj^r, 
but  also  from  the  eiqMrienoe  of  so  great  a  states- 
man.  I  would  have  him  remember  that,  like 
himself^  he  lived  in  times  of  great  diflicnlty  and 
at  great  dangei^— xUiat  he  bad  to  contend  with 
the  most  formidable  consiHraoy  to  which  the  life, 
property,  and  liberty  of  the  citizen  had  ever  been 
exposed — that,  to  defeat  it,  he  had  recourse  only 
to  the  powers  of  the  Constitation — threw  himself 


*  Never  has  liberty  bad  a  home,  except  in  a  conn- 
tTf  where  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  words  are  from  the  treatbe  of  Cicero,  De 
lUpnblics,  a  considerable  partof  whidi  was  (or  the 
Snt  time  broogbt  to  light  1^  Halo,  and  given  to  the 
mild  in  the  year  18S3. 


on  the  good- will  of  hia  patriodo  eoantrymen — and 
only  put  forth  the  powers  <d  his  own  genius,  and 
only  used  the  wholesome  vigor  of  the  law.  He 
never  thought  of  calling  to  his  assistance  the 
AUobroges,  or  the  Teutones,  or  the  Scythians  of 
his  day;  and  I  now  say  that  if  Louis  XVIII. 
shall  call  npon  the  modem  Teutones  or  Scythi- 
ans to  assist  him  in  this  unholy  war,  the  day 
their  hordes  move  toward  the  Rhine,  judgment 
will  go  forth  against  him,  and  his  family,  and 
his  counselors ;  and  the  dynas^  of  Gaul  has 
ceased  to  reign. 

What,  I  a^,  are  the  gnmnds  on  wfaioh  the 
neeeasity  at  this  war  is  defended?  («.}timim1 
It  is  said  to  be  tmdotaken  because  Sf^'taSr'^ 
an  insurreodon  has  bnkeo  oat  With  {g^^jjjj^ 
suooeai  at  Madrid.  I  deny  this  to  be  ootcanpt, 
the  fact.  What  is  called  an  insurrection,  was 
an  attempt  to  restore  the  lawful  Constitution  of 
the  country— a  Constittttion  which  was  its  es- 
tablished government,  till  Ferdinand  overthrew 
it  by  means  of  a  mutiny  in  the  array ;  and,  there* 
fore,  when  a  military  movement  enabled  the 
friends  of  liberty  to  recover  what  they  had  lost, 
it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  language  to  call  this 
recovery,  this  restoration,  by  the  name  of  insur- 
rection— an  insidious  confusion  of  terms,  which 
can  only  be  intended  to  blind  the  reason,  or  play 
upon  the  prejudices  of  the  honest  part  of  man- 
kind- Let  the  pretext,  however,  for  the  war  be 
what  it  may,  tlw  real  eatue  of  it  is  not  hard  to 
conjectore.  It  is  not  from  hatred  to  Spain  or  to 
Portugal  that  the  Allied  Sovereigns  are  for 
marching  their  Bwarma  oTbaibarians  into  the 
Peninsula — it  is  not  agunat  freedom  on  the  Ehro, 
or  freedom  on  the  Minoio,  they  make  war.  No^ 
it  is  against  frttdom! — against  fVeedom  wnere- 
ever  it  is  to  be  found — freednn  by  whomsoever 
enjoyed — rfreedom  by  v^tever  means  achieved, 
by  whatever  institutions  secured.  Freedom  is 
the  object  of  their  implacable  hate.  For  its  de- 
struction they  are  ready  to  exhaust  every  re> 
source  of  force  and  fraud.  All  the  blessings 
which  it  bestows— all  the  establishments  in 
which  it  is  embodied,  the  monnments  that  are 
raised  to  it,  and  the  miracles  that  are  wrought 
by  it — they  hate  with  the  malignity  of  demons, 
who  tremble  while  they  are  compelled  to  adore ; 
for  they  quiver  by  instinct  at  the  sound  of  its 
na^e.  And  let  m  not  deceive  ourselves ;  these 
despots  can  have  but  little  liking  toward  this  na- 
tion and  its  iostitotioiis,  more  especially  our  Par- 
liament and  oar  press.  As  long  as  England  re- 
mainannenslaved;  aalmguthePariiamentoon- 
tinnes  a  free  and  open  tribimal,  to  wliioh  the  op- 
[iressed  of  all  nations  under  heaven  can  appeal 
against  their  oppressors,  however  mighty  and 
exalted-r^oid  with  all  its  abuses  (and  no  man 
can  lament  them  more  than  I  do,  because  no 
man  is  more  senaibte  of  its  intrinsic  value,  which 
those  abuses  diminish),  with  all  its  imperfections 
(and  no  man  can  be  more  anxious  to  remove 
them,  because  none  wishes  more  heartily,  by  re- 
storing  its  original  puri^,  to  make  it  entirely 
worthy  of  the  country's  love) — it  is  still  far  too 
pore  and  too  free  to  please  the  taste  of  the  ocm* 
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tioental  despots — so  long  woald  Enf;land  be  the 
object  of  their  hatred,  and  of  maohioatioos, 
Mmietiines  earned  on  oorertly,  sometimea  opeo- 
Ij,  bat  always  porraed  vith  the  same  iiBreaut- 
ting  activitj,  and  poiBtod  to  the  aame  end. 

Bat  it  ii  not  free  states  aliHte  that  have  to 
udiha*!^  dread tUssyatrai of interfeienoe;  this 
oMFtlllliirr"  P'*"  °^  mardung  snniM  to  improve 
a»*ip*nM  the  political  ctmditioD  of  foreign  na- 
•TTafkFjF.  j(  |g  snppose  that  those 

armed  critics  vill  oonflne  their  o^ectiraB  to  the 
internal  polioy  of  popohir  governments-  Can 
any  one  imagine  that,  if  there  be  a  portion  of 
territory  tn  ^e  neighbwhood  of  the  Emperor 
Aiexaoder  peculiarly  saited  to  his  views,  he  will 
not  soon  be  able  to  disoover  some  fault,  to  spy 
oat  some  Saw  in  its  political  institutions  requir- 
ing bis  intervention,  however  little  these  may 
savor  of  democracy,  sapposing  it  even  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Ottoman  government  itself?  If  his 
Imperial  Majesty  be  present  in  council  with  his 
oonii story  of  jurists  and  d^ilomatists,  I  believe 
that  h  wiU  be  in  vain  for  tba  Ukmah  to  aeod  a 
d^tatioQ  of  learned  Muftis,  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
Tindioatii^f  tfte  Tmkish  mstitntioin.  These 
sage*  of  the  law  may  oootead  Aat  the  Ottoman 
government  is  erf"  die  most  "veneraUo  desorip- 
tion"'—lhat  it  has  "  antiquity  in  its  faTOr" — tlut 
it  is  in  full  possession  of  "  the  conservative  prin- 
ciple of  social  order"  in  its  parost  fomr— that  it 
u  replete  with  *'  grand  truths  a  system  "  pow- 
erful and  paralyzed" — that  it  has  never  lent  an 
ear  to  the  doctrines  of  a  "  disorganized  philoso- 
phy"— never  indulged  in  "vain  theories,"  nor 
been  visited  by  soch  things  as  "  dreams  of  falla- 
oions  liberty."  All  this  the  learned  and  rever- 
end deputies  of  the  Ulemah  may  urge,  and  may 
maintain  to  be  tme  as  holy  Koran ;  still  "  The 
Three  Grentiemen  of  Verona,"  I  fear,  will  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  a^oment,  and  set  ahoat  pry- 
ing for  soDie  imperfeotion  in  the  "  pnre  and  ven- 
eimble  system" — some  avenue  l^i^ieh  to  enter 
the  territory ;  and,  if  they  can  not  And  a  way, 
will  piobabW  not  be  very  sornpolons  abaat  mak- 
ing one.  lite  windings  oftbe  path  may  be  hard 
to  trace,  but  the  result  of  the  operation  will  be 
plain  enoneb-  lo  about  three  months  frcan  the 
time  of  deliberation,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
will  be  foond  one  morning  at  Constantinople — 
w,  if  it  suit  him,  at  Minorca—  fw  he  has  long 
shown  a  desire  to  have  some  footing  in  what  he 
pleasantly  termed  the  "western  provinces"  of 
Europe,  which,  in  the  Muscovite  tongue,  signi- 
fies the  petty  territories  of  France  and  Spain, 
while  Aostria  and  Prussia  will  be  invited  to  look 
for  an  indemnity  elsewhere ;  the  latter,  as  for- 
merly, taking  whatever  the  King  of  England 
may  have  on  the  Continent.  The  principles  on 
which  this  band  of  ooofederated  despoto  have 
shown  their  readiness  to  act  are  dangeroos  in 
the  extreme,  not  only  to  free  states  (and  to  thoae 
to  whioh  no  liberQr  oan  be  imputed),  bat  also  to 
the  Mates  over  which  the  very  mBmbers  of  this 
unholy  league  preside. 

Resistance  to  them  is  a  matter  of  duty  tp  all 
natimis,  and  the  do^  of  this  eoontiy  is  especiaUy 


liws. 

plain.    It  behooves  as,  however,  to  take  em 
that  we  rush  not  blindly  into  a  war.  pm«kw* 
An  appe^  ta  aims  in  a«  kwt  al- 
twnative  ws  should  tiy,  bat  atill  it         ' ' 
oogfat  never  to  be  so  foreign  to  fmr  ihonghts  a 
to  be  deeoMd  very  distant,  miiA  Ion  inpcen  t. 
or  so  Jbreiga  from  ear  counoila      to  leave  a 
unprepared-    Already,  if  thecv  is  any  fever  « 
language,  or  ai^  'validity  in  public  esigaguneasL 
w«  are  committed  by  the  defetisiTe  tr«^i«  ic'i> 
which  we  have  entered.    We  are  tnind  by  ->■. 
riouB  ties  to  prevent  Portugal  frooa  bang  averrm 
by  an  enemy.    If  (which  Heaven  aTcrt !)  j 
were  overrun  by  foreign  invadeia,  what  -wviLi 
be  the  sitnatioa  of  Pwtugal  f    Hex  frontier  tm 
the  side  of  Spain  can  scarcely  be  nnid  lo  kx« 
an  exifltenee ;  there  is  no  defending  it  any  when, 
and  it  is  ia  many  places  a  mere  inagiiiary  Ise, 
that  oan  only  be.  traced  on  the  page  otthe  zv- 
ograpber ;  her  real  firoatier  is  in  tbe  Pyieuets : 
her  real  defense  is  in  their  fastnesses  aad  in  IM 
defense      Spain ;  whenever  titone  paasea 
crossed,  the  danger  which  ban  ntubbtd  Sfm^z 
will  bang  over  Portogal.    If  va  aiAnowkifs* 
the  feroe  of  treaUea,  and  really  meaa  Aai  to  be 
performed  for  whioli  we  engaged,  tboa^k  we 
nay  not  be  bonnd  to  aead  an  annj  of  ebsena. 
tion  to  watoh  the  motions  of  the  PrMck  by  Iss^ 
because  that  would  be  lar  from  tha  anrestvif 
of  providing  for  the  intc^^  of  our  ally,  at  bitf 
we  are  bound  to  send  a  naval  aimnmeni ;  u  sd 
with  anus  and  storesj.to  have  at  all  time>ito 
earliest  infonnaiioDj  and  to  be  rendy  at  uf 
moment  to  give  efiectual  aasistaBoe  to  on  » 
cient  ally.    Above  all  things,  we  oi^hi  M  it 
dtat  which  of  itself  will  be  a  popwerfnl  Bn^ 
armament  by  sea  and  by  land — repeal  vitbo* 
delay  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill— -a  meaaan 
which,  In  my  opinion,  we  onght  never  to 
enacted,  for  it  does  little  credit  to  na  eitfaei  a 
policy  or  jostioe.    I  will  not,  however,  kx^ 
backward  to  mensuiea  on  the  natora  of  whrk 
alt  may  not  agree;  I  will  modi  mifan-  kxA  f» 
ward,  to  avoid  every  matter  oT  litnpeiatian,  n- 
serving  all  blame  fbr  the  foreign  tyrants  whut 
profligate  oondoet  makes  thia  natioa  bale  il» 
vrith  one  heart  and  soul,  and  my  oo-opentasftr 
any  faithful  servant  of  the  Crowa,  vfae  iMI.  ii 
performing  his  du^  to  his  country,  to  freedon, 
and  to  the  vrorld,  speak  a  langoago  that  is  tnly 
British — pursue  a  policy  that  is  trtxly  firee— and 
look  to  free  states  as  our  best  and  most  aatml 
allies  against  all  enemies  whatsoever;  aninopcB 
principle,  bat  whose  friendship  was  also  cknelv 
connected  with  our  highest  mteresta;  qsomfii^ 
with  none,  whatever  may  be  the  fenn  of  their 
government,  for  that  would  be  ot^iying  the  Iwda 
we  condemn ;  keeping  pace  wherever  we  eooli, 
but  not  leaving  ourselves  a  mooent  tmpnpsnd 
for  war;  not  ooortii^  hostilities  iram  anyqww 
ter,  bnf  not  fearing  the  issue,  and  eakaly  molnd 
to  brave  it  at  all  baaurds,  should  it  involve  u  ioi 
the  aflhiy  with  them  all ;  determined  to  lais- 
taio,  amid  every  samfioa,  the  hooor  and  Sgu^ 
of  the  Crown,  the  indqieiidaBoe  of  the  eoostij, 
the  anoient  law  of  natioaa^  tba  niaeaa^y  sfsD 
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ON  THE  INVASION  OF  SPAIN  BT  FRANCE. 


separate  stotai ;  all  time  prinoipleB  wbich  an 
clierisbed  u  most  preoR»a  and  most  saorad  by 

the  vihole  oivilized  woFtd. 


The  views  ofEngland  were  wholly  disregard- 
ed by  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  and  oa  the  9th  of 
April,  1823,  the  French  army  of  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  ander  the  Duke  of  An- 
j^ouleme,  entered  the  Spanish  territory.  They 
were  received  with  open  arms  by  the  priests 
B.nd  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  after 
some  severe  conflicts  forced  their  way  to  Cadiz 
within  six  mooths,  October  4tb,  1823.  The  En- 
glish having  no  treaty  with  Spain  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  interposing  to  assist  her,  re- 
mained nentral,  prepared  instantly  to  strike  if 
Portogal  riwold  be  attacked.  Ferdinand  was 
invested  with  abscdule  power ;  and  in  direct  rio- 
latioa  of  the  terms  oS  capitulation,  a  persecuting 
and  TindioliTe  policy  was  adopted  toward  the 
partiaans  ott\»  constitutional  govemmflnt.  Ri- 
ego  was  executed  at  Madrid,  November  6th,  and 
great  cruelty  azeroised  toward  his  leading  as- 
sociates. Ponogneae  absolutists  now  put  forth 
every  efibrt  in  their  power,  conjointly  with  Fer> 
dinand,  to  break  down  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment of  PoTtngal,  and  in  1826  that  country  was 
invaded  from  Spain.  The  result  has  been  al- 
ready stated  in  connection  with  Mr.  Canning's 
speech  on  this  subject.  The  insurrection  was 
put  down  within  two  months,  and  Ferdinand, 
fearing  an  invasion  from  England,  was  driven 
from  his  favorite  design. 

The  student  in  oratory  will  be  interested,  in 
eonnectioD  with  this  speech,  to  read  that  of  Mr. 
Webster  on  the  Greek  revolati<«,  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Representativea  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  19th  of  Jamiaiy,  1824.  In  the  for- 
mer part  of  tins  speeoli,  the  reader  will  find  dis 
snlgect  of  "  Interrention"  discussed  not  merely 
in  the  spirit  of  just  invective  against  those  con- 
cerned, but  of  searching  analysis  into  its  grounds 
uid  its  consequences.  He  wilt  And  himself  in 
communion  with  a  mind  of  a  much  higher  order 
than  that  (rfLord  Brougham — richer  in  its  com- 
binati«i8,  wider  in  ita  reach,  more  elevated  in  sen- 
timent, more  self-possessed  in  its  loftiest  flights 
of  eloquence.  Mr.  Webster  concludes  this  part 
of  his  subject  in  a  passage  which,  though  often 
quoted,  may  be  given  with  peculiar  propriety  in 
this  place,  not  only  for  the  views  which  it  pre- 
sents of  the  remedy  for  these  interventions,  but 
for  its  prophetic  intimations  of  the  fale  of  the 
Dnke  of  Augouleme  and  of  the  Bourbon  race. 

"  It  may,  in  the  next  place,  be  asked,  perhaps, 
■apposing  all  this  to  he  true,  what  can  ik  do  7 
Are  we  to  go  to  war?  Are  we  to  interfere  in 
the  Greek  cause,  or  any  other  European  eanse  ? 
Are  we  to  endanger  our  pacific  relations  7  No, 
certainly  not.  What,  then,  the  question  recurs, 
remains  for  vm?  If  we  will  not  endanger  our 
own  peace;  if  we  will  neither  famish  armies 
nor  navies  to  the  cause  whiofa  we  tiaak  the  jost 
one,  what  is  there  within  our  power  7 

"Sir,  this  reasiHiing  mistakes  the  age.  The 
time  has  been,  indeed,  when  fleets,  and  armies, 
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and  subsidies  were  the  principel  reliances  even 
in  the  best  cause.  Bat,  haj^ily  far  mankind, 
there  has  arrived  a  great  change  in  thia  respect. 
Moral  causes  come  into  oonsideration,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  advanced ; 
and  the  ptMie  opimon  of  the  oiviHz^  world  is 
rapidly  gaining  an  ascendency  over  mere  brutal 
force.  It  is  already  able  to  oppose  the  most 
formidable  obstruction  to  the  progress  ot  injua- 
tioe  and  oppression  ;  and,  as  it  grows  more  in- 
telligent and  more  intense,  it  wilt  he  more  and 
more  formidable.  It  may  be  silenced  by  mili- 
Ury  power,  but  it  can  not  be  conquered.  It 
is  elastic,  irrepressible,  and  invulnerable  to  the 
weapons  of  ordinary  warfare.  It  is  that  impas- 
sible, unextinguistuible  enemy  of  mere  violence 
and  arbitrary  role  which,  like  Milton's  angels, 
**  Vital  in  every  part, 
,  Can  not,  but  by  amdhllatiiig,  dia." 

"  Until  this  he  pn^tiatad  or  satisfied,  it  is 
vain  for  power  to  talk  either  of  triomjiiu  or  of 
repose.  No  matter  what  fields  are  desolated, 
what  fortresses  surrendered,  what  armies  sub- 
dued, or  what  provinces  overrun.  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  year  that  has  passed  by  us,  and  in 
the  instance  of  unhappy  Spain,  we  have  seen  the 
vanity  of  all  trinmphs,  in  a  cause  which  violates 
the  general  sense  '  of  jnstice  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  nothing  that  the  troops  of  France 
have  passed  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Cadiz;  it  is 
nothing  that  an  unhappy  and  prostrate  nation  has 
fallen  before  them ;  it  is  nothing  that  arrests, 
and  confiscation,  and  execution  sweep  away  the 
little  remnant  of  national  resistance.  There  is 
an  enemy  that  still  exists  to  check  the  glory  of 
these  triumphs.  It  followi  the  conqueror  back 
to  the  veiy  soene  of  his  ovatiou ;  it  calls  upcm 
him  to  take  notice  that  Europe,  though  silent,  is 
yet  mdignant;  it  shows  him  that  the  aoepter  of 
hisviotoiTisabarrensc^iter;  that  it  shall  eon- 
fer  neither  joy  nor  honor,  but  shall  mdder  to  dry 
ashes  in  his  grasp.  In  the  midst  of  his  exulta- 
tion it  pierces  h^  ear  with  ihi  cry  of  injured 
justice ;  it  denounces  against  him  the  indigna- 
tion of  an  enlightened  and  civilized  age ;  it  turns 
to  bitterness  the  oup  of  his  rejoicing,  and  wounds 
him  with  the  sting  which  belongs  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  outraged  the  oinnitm  of 
mankind." 

It  was,  indeed,  to  the  Duke  of  Angooleme 
and  his  family, 

A  barren  scepter  in  their  gripe. 

Thence  to  be  wrenched  by  an  onlineal  hand. 

Ho  SOD  of  thein  suooseding. 

His  ancle,  Louis  XVill.,  died  the  ne^  year ; 
his  father,  Charles  X.,  soooeeded,  and  in  less  than 
six  years  wma  driven,  with  his  branch  of  Ike 
family,  from  the  dunne  (July,  1830) ;  Louis 
Philippe,  cStho  Orleans  Inanob,  succeeded,  and 
met  with  the  same  fate  in  less  than  eighteen 
years  (Jane,  1 848) ;  and  the  prediction  of  Lord 
Brougham  as  to  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  dynasty 
was  verifled,  evm  widioat  his  calling  in  "  the 
modem  Teutones  and  Scythians  to  assist  him 
"judgment"  did  "  go  forth  against  him,  and  his 
family,  and  his  eonnsekna ;  and  the  <fyiM«fy  of 
Oe  OoW  Aot  Mosfd  to  rnm  /" 
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SPEECH 

or  LOBD  BROnOHAH  ON  PARLUHEKTARY  REFORM,  DELIVERED  QT  THE  HOUSE  OF  LCSXtS,  OC- 
TOBER 7, 1631. 

INTaODUCTION. 

Earl  Out  ctne  into  power  Norember  99d,  1830,  being  Ae  fint  Wbig  mioutar  unea  Ae  day*  vl  Lord 
GrenTiUe  io  1B0&-7.  Hii  life  had  been  deroted  to  pirliamentuy  reform,  mod  be  mrndt  tbia  tbe  leading 
object  of  hit  admin  iitnition. 

Age<  bad  puaed  away  liaca  tbe  apportionment  of  membera  for  tbe  Hooie  of  Cooamoac.  Tfae  popola- 
tioD  of  Sngland  bad  flTe-felded.  Many  of  the  lar^eit  towaa  io  tbe  kingdom,  ancb  at  Liverpool,  Hancbea- 
ter,  &c.,  had  apnmg  into  existence,  and  were  witboot  repreaentativea;  while  a  lai^e  number  of  plaoea. 
Bending  two  tnembera  each  to  Parliament,  bad  innk  into  mere  villagea  or  hamleta,  and  aome,  like  Old 
Sanm,  Oatton,  iic.,  were  actually  left  witboat  an  inhabitant  Tbeie  placei  paaaed  into  tbe  handa,  or 
ODder  the  oontntl,  of  tbe  nobility  and  men  of  wealth,  u  that  aeata  in  the  Hooae  of  Commoni,  by  ecores 
upon  aoore«,  werelwaght  and  lold  in  tfae  market  When  Lord  Orey  fint  took  ap  the  anbject  in  1793, 
he  offered  to  prore  that  aeveuty-oae  peen,  by  direct  nomination  or  inflaence,  returned  one  knndred  and 
gixtji'tkrte  tnxmbert,  and  ntnety-ooe  comnMnera  one  kundred  and  thiriy-nitie  nenbert.  Hiiu,  in  En- 
gland and  Walei  (ezclnsive  of  the  Ibrty-five  for  Scotland),  tkrte  hundred  and  Imi  memitn,  being  a  de- 
cided m^rity  of  the  Commonj,  were  retamed  by  one  hnadred  and  gixty-two  iodividoali !  These  Kate- 
menti  made  a  deep  impreHion  on  die  public  mind;  but  lach  waa  tbe  dread  inapired  by  theFrencfa  Re*- 
olation  aitd  ita  niigoided  frienda  in  England,  and  lach  tfae  relactance  of  the  higher  claaaea  to  part  with 
power,  that  every  attempt  at  refimn  waa  instantly  voted  down,  until  1630,  when  Eail  Orey  came  into 
power. 

On  tbe  fint  of  Ifarcb,  1831,  tbe  new  miniatry  brongbt  forward  their  B«fonn  Bill  in  tbe  Honae  of  Coo- 
mona.  It  waa  dealgned  to  meet  three  evila :  firat,  the  appointment  of  membera  by  individoya ;  aecoadhr, 
the  imali  number  of  votera  in  moit  borongfai  and  in  tfae  counties ;  and,  thirdly,  the  expensea  of  electiocs. 
To  meet  the  firat  evil,  it  proposed  that  sixty  boroughs,  enumerated  in  a  schedule  marked  A,  haviog  eadi 
a  population  ander  two  thousand,  ahoatd.be  totally  dis&mnchised ;  and  that  fbtty-seven  other*,  in  a  scb«d- 
ole  marked  B,  with  a  like  population  under  four  thousandr  shoiUd  each  be  allowed  only  one  membet 
Weymouth,  which  aent  four  membera,  waa  to  have  but  two.  In  this  way,  one  kundred  atid  tixty-eieii 
yacancies  would  be  created,  which  might  be  aupplied  by  giving  repreaentativeB  to  tfaa  large  towns,  aad 
by  increasing  tfae  number  of  county  members.  In  respect  to  tbe  second  evil,  it  proposed  to  ^ve  lbs 
right  of  voting  in  boroughs  to  all  bouseboldera  paying  a  £10  rent,  and  in  tbe  counties  to  oopyholden  <d 
£10  a  year,  and  to  leaseholders  of  £50  a  year.  In  regard  to  Ae  third  evil,  that  of  election  expensea.  it 
disfranchised  all  non  resident  electors,  thus  saving  vast  sums  paid  for  their  transpoitatioD  to  tfae  polls; 
and  shortened  tbe  duration  of  elections  by  increasing  tjie  facilities  for  receiving  votes. 

This  bill  was  debated  in  the  Commons  with  great  ability  on  both  sides  for  seven  weeks,  and  wa* 
finally  rejected  by  a  majority  of  eight.  Tfae  ministry  immediately  tendered  their  reaignatioaa,  bot  the 
King  (William  IV.),  who  was  in  favor  of  reform,  refused  to  accept  them;  he  preferred  to  diasolve  Parlia- 
ment, and  refer  tbe  question  to  the  decision  of  die  people  in  a  new  House  of  Commons.  The  electKns, 
in  all  places  where  the  popular  voice  conid  prevail,  went  strongly  for  the  bill,  eighty  of  the  cooaty  mem- 
bers being  chosen  under  pledges  to  vote  for  reform. 

Tbe  bill,  with  some  slight  modifications,  was  brougbt  again  into  the  Hoase  on  tfae  24A  of  June, 
Here  it  was  debated  under  various  forms  for  nearly  three  months,  and  was  finally  passed  on  tfae  19Lh  of 
September,  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  tix.  It  was  now  carried  to  tbe  House  of  Lords,  a  lai^ 
majority  of  whom  were  known  to  be  bitterly  opposed  to  the  measure.  The  great  body  of  tbe  nattoci 
were  equally  resolved  it  should  psss ;  petitions  came  in  by  thousands  from  every  part  of  tbe  kingdom ; 
and  the  feeling  seemed  to  be  almost  universal,  "  through  Farliameot  or  oner  Parliament,  tbis  measeie 
moat  be  carried." 

In  this  state  of  tiie  pnblic  mind,  the  Honse  of  Lords  took  up  the  subject  on  the  3d  of  October,  1831.  and 
discussed  it  in  a  debate  of  five  nights,  which,  "for  skill,  force,  and  variety  of  argument;  for  hiatoricaL 
constitutional,  and  classical  information,"  says  an  able  writer,  "  was  never  surpassed."  Lord  Brougham 
reserved  himself  until  the  fifth  night;  and  after  Lord  Eldon  had  spoken  with  all  the  weight  of  his  an 
and  snthority  against  the  bill,  the  Lord  Chancellor  came  down  from  tbe  wool-sack  to  reply.  His  speech 
was  intended  as  an  answer  to  all  tbe  important  ailments  which  had  been  urged  against  reform  doring 
this  protracted  discussion.  He  began  in  a  mild  and  conciliatory  manner,  unwilling  to  iiyare  his  cause  by 
ttifl  harshness  in  which  he  too  commonly  indulged,  and  answered  a  part  of  the  arguments  in  a  stivin 
good-hnmo»d  wit  Mid  pleuaatry  which  has  riirely  been  BnrpasEed.    But  »ft*r  repeated  intcrrnptioDS 
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some  at  them  obvioiulj  detigned  to  pat  bin  down,  he  dunged  hie  tone,  Kod  ip^e  fix  neerlj  three  boon 
more  with  e  keeimau  of  relwke,  r  fbroe  of  eigatiMtit,  end  a  boldneu  of  deelemetioa  which  ascored  bim 
a  reepeolbl  hearing,  and  extorted  Ae  eoDfeieiaii  &Da  lui  adToiwy  Lord  Lyndfann^  that  a 
arfol  apeedi  of  Ae  kind  had  Mver  ba«a  deUrarad  in  dia  Hoom  of  Lorda. 


SFEE 

Mir  LoKDs, — I  feel  that  I  ow«  some  apolt^ 
to  yoar  Lordahipa  for  stanffing  in  the  mjr  of  any 
noble  Lorda'  who  wish  to  aiUreH  yen ;  bot  aft< 
er  modi  deliberation,  and  ^ter  oonsnltiBg  irith 
several  ci  mf  noble  frieodt  on  bodi  eidey  of  the 
House,  it  did  appear  to  mt,  aa  I  am  anra  it  will 
to  your  Lordships,  desirable,  on  inaajr  g;n)oikds, 
that  the  debate  should  be  broaght  to  a  cloae  thit 
night  J  and  I  thongbt  I  eould  not  better  contrib- 
ute to  that  end  than  hy  taking  the  present  op- 
portunity of  addressing  yon.  Indeed,  I  had 
Aui^ofriM  scarcely  any  ohoice.  lamargedtm 
p^hr^'uM  by  anxiety  I  feel  on  thi»  mighty 
tabj-xt.  subject,  which  is  so  great  that  I 
ahould  bardlj  have  been  able  to  delay  the  ex- 
pression of  my  opinira  much  htnger ;  if  I  had,  I 
feel  assured  that  I  most  have  lost  the  power  to 
address  yoo.  This  solieitade  is  not,  I  can  as- 
sore  your  Lordriiips,  diminished  by  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  great  talents  and  brilliant  exertioDi 
of  those  by  whom  I  have  been  preoeded  in  the 
dtscussion,  and  the  conscioasness  o(  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  I  have  to  ocntend.  in  follow- 
ing sDch  men.  It  is  a  deep  sense  of  these  dif- 
fiooltiea  that  induces  me  to  call  for  your  patient 
indulgence.  For,  although  not  anused  to  meet 
public  bodies,  nay,  constantly  in  the  liabit,  dar- 
ing many  years,  of  presenting  myself  before 
great  assemblies  of  various  kinds,  yet  I  do  sol- 
emnly assure  you  that  I  nerer,  until  this  mo- 
ment, felt  what  deep  responsibility  may  rest  on 
a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  addressing  ei- 
ther of  its  Hooses.  And  if  I,  now  sbnding  witib 
yoor  Lordships  on  the  bride  of  the  moat  momeot- 
ous  decision  that  ever  human  assembly  oame  to 
at  any  period  tif  the  world,  nnd  seeking  to  arrest 
yoa  wUle  it  is  yet  time,  in  that  position  eonld, 
by  any  divination  of  the  fotare,  have  foreseen  in 
my  earliest  years  that  I  should  live  to  appear 
here,  and  to  act  as  your  adviser,  on  a  qnestion 
of  such  awful  importance,  not  only  to  yourselves, 
hot  to  your  remotest  posterity,  I  should  have  de- 
T1.1!  prrp*™-  voted  evBij  day  and  every  hour  of 
-L.hi!u«'^  that  life  to  preparing  myself  for  the 
task  which  I  now  almost  sink  uflder — 
gathering  from  the  monuments  of  ancient  ex- 
perience the  lessons  of  wisdom  which  might 
gnide  our  course  at  the  present  hour — looking 
abroad  on  our  own  times,  and  these  not  unevent- 
ful, to  check  by  practice  the  application  of  those 
lessons — chastening  myself,  and  sinking  within 
me  every  infirmity  of  temper,  every  wayward- 
ness of  disposition  which  might  possibility 
impede  the  dischai^  this  most  Mdemn  duty ; 
but  above  all,  eradicating  from  my  mind  every 
thing  that,  by  any  accident,  could  interrupt  the 
most  perfect  candor  and  impartiality  of  judg- 
ment.  I  advance  thus  anxious  and  thns  humbled 


1  The  Marquess  of  Cleveland  and  several  others 
hid  risen  and  given  way. 


tothetaskbefiireme;  but  eheered,  «i  the  other 
hand,  with  the  intimitfe  and  absolate  persuasion 
that  I  have  no  personal  interest  to  serve — no 
sinister  views  to  reust— that  there  is  nothing  in 
my  nature  or  in  my  sitnation  which  can  cast 
even  the  shadow  of  a  shade  aorosa  the  broad 
path,  I  will  not  say  of  legidntive,  but  of  judicial 
doty,  in  wfaioh  I  am  now  to  accompany  yoor 
Lordships. 

I  have  listened,  my  Lords,  with  the  most  pro- 
found attention,  to  the  debate  on  this 
question,  whioh  has  lasted  during  the 
five  past  days;  and  having  heard  a  i^nM^' 
:  vast  variety  of  objections  brought 
'  against  this  measare,  and  having  also  attended 
I  to  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  to  re- 
pel those  objectitms,  I,  careless  whettor  I  give 
offense  in  any  qoarter  or  no,  must,  in  common 
faimess,  say,  oo  the  one  hand,  that  I  am  so  &r 
moved  by  some  of  Uie  lAungs  which  I  have  hoard 
urged,  as  to  be  inoUned  toward  the  reconsider- 
ation of  several  matters  on  vriiioh  I  had  conceiv- 
ed my  mind  to  ■  be  fuUy  made  up ;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  in  the  great  nuyori^  ^  the  objections 
which  have  been  ingeniously  raised  against  diis 
bill,  I  can  by  no  means  concur;  but  viewing 
'  tbem  as  calmly  and  disposeloDately  as  ever  man 
listened  to  the  ai^uments  advanced  for  and 
against  any  measure,  I  am  bound  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  say,  that  those  objections  have  left  my 
mind  entirely  unchanged  as  to  the  bulk  <^  the 
principles  upon  which  the  bill  is  framed.    If  1 
presamed  to  go  Uiroogh  those  objectioos,  or 
even  through  the  majority  of  them,  in  deUdl,  I 
should  be  entering  upon  a  tedioos  aid  also  a  an- 
per&KMS  work ;  so  many  of  thera  have  been  re- 
moved by  the  admirable  speeehes  whidi  yon 
have  already  heard,  that  I  shoald  only  be  waau 
ing  your  time  were  I  mce  more  to  refute  them ; 
I  shoald  only  be  doing  worso  what  my  jneour- 
sora  have  already  done  far  better.    I  will  begin, 
I  however,  with  what  fell  from  a  coble  Earl  [Earl 
I  Dudley]  with  whose  display  I  was  far  n.)  uri 
less  struck  than  others,  because  I  was 
'  more  accustomed  to  it — ^who,  viewing  this  bill 
:  from  a  remote  eminence,  and  npt  coming  close, 
'  or  even  approaching  near,  made  a  rtcotnuriM- 
'  lance  of  it  too  far  off  to  see  even  its  outworks 
— who,  indulging  in  a  vein  of  playful  and  ele- 
'  gant  pleasantry,  to  which  no  man  listens  in  pri- 
vate with  more  delight  than  mysdf|  knowing 
how  well  it  becomes  the  leisure  hours  and  famil- 
iar mommts  of  my  noble  friend,  delivered  with 
'  the  utmost  parity  of  diction,  and  the  most  felio- 
I  itoQs  aptness  of  atlosioR — I  was  going  to  say  a 
disoonrse— bat  it  was  an  exercise  or  essay—of 
the  highest  merit,  which  had  only  this  fault,  that 
■t  was  an  essay  or  exercitation  on  some  other 
thesis,  and  not  on  this  bill.    It  vras  as  if  some 
one  hod  set  to  my  noble  friend,  whose  aoooni- 
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jdUnneBts  I  know — whose  varied  taldnts  I  ad- 
mirfl.  but  in  whom  I  certainly  desiderate  Boond* 
Ma  of  jndgmeDt  and  oloMness  of  argommtH^ 
theme  rfe  rtbiupiMidt,  or  de  motw  avium,  or  de 
MOsonuB  rtnun  atjnditat^—-<ta  change,  on  de- 
inooraeies,  go  republicanism,  on  anarchy;  and 
on  then  interesting  but  somewhat  trite  and  even 
threadbare  subjects,  mj  noble  friend  made  one 
ot'tbe  mo6t  lacid,  most  terae,  most  classical,  and, 
as  lar  AS  such  eSbrts  will  admit  eloquence, 
mart  eloquent  exercitations  that  ever  proceeded 
uip«>K«iDMc  frcHn  mortal  pen.  Mj  ooble  friend 
^"^tlt  proceeded  altogether  on  a  false  a*- 
""^  snmptiott ;  it  was  on  a  fictitm  q£  his 
own  brain,  oo  a  device  of  his  own  imtgioiUMn, 
that  he  sptAe  throaghoot.  He  first  assumed 
that  the  biU  meant  change  and  revoliitlon,  and 
oo  change  and  revolution  he  predicted  volumin- 
ously and  successfully.  So  much  for  the  critic- 
al merits  of  his  performance ;  but  praetically 
viewed,  regarded  as  an  argument  on  the  ques- 
tion before  us,  it  is  to  be  wholly  left  out  of  view ; 
it  was  quite  beside  the  matter.  If  this  bill  be 
change  and  be  revolution,  there  is  no  resisting 
the  conclusions  of  my  noble  friend.  But  on  that 
point  I  am  at  issue  with  him ;  and  he  begins  by 
taking  the  thing  in  dispute  for  granted.  I  deny 
that  this  bill  is  change,  in  the  bad  sense  of  the 
vrani ;  nor  does  it  lead  to,  oat  has  it  any  con- 
necticm  with  revolution,  except  so  &r  as  it  has 
a  direct  tendency  to  prevent  revolotioo. 

My  noble  friend,  in  the  course  of  his  essay, 
Bia  t^jp*  talked  to  yon  of  thia  administration  as 
SSSt^M  one  prone  to  change ;  be  told  you  that 
foTaMra^  whole  system  was  a  system  of 
»i<».  changes ;  and  he  selected  as  the  first 
obange  on  which  he  would  ring  a  loud  peal,  that 
which  he  said  we  had  made  in  our  system  of 
finance.  If  he  is  so  averse  to  our  making  aiter- 
atioDs  in  our  scheme  of  finance  the  very  first  year 
we  have  been  in  office,  what  does  he  think,  I 
ask,  of  Mr.  Pitt's  budgets,  of  which  never  one 
passed  without  nndei^oing  changes  in  almost  ev- 
ery one  tax,  besides  those  altogether  abandoned  ? 
If  our  budget  bad  been  carried  as  it  vras  origin- 
ally brought  in,  with  a  lemission  of  the  timber 
duty,  and  the  Mndle  daly,  and  the  coal  doty,  it 
woatd  have  been  distingoiahed  beyond  all  others 
only  as  having  givda  substaatial  relief  to  the  peo- 
ple on  those  very  trivial  and  unnecessary  arti* 
cles,  1  suppose,  of  hnman  life — fire,  and  light, 
and  lodging.  Then,  our  law  reform  is  another 
change  which  my  noble  friend  charged  the  gov- 
erament  with  being  madly  bent  on  e&eoting. 
Scarcely  had  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
risen  to  answer  the  objection  raised  against  as 
on  this  score,  than  np  started  my  ifoble  friend  to 
assert  that  he  had  not  pressed  any  such  objection 
into  bis  service-  My  Lords,  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  taking  a  note  of  what  falls  from  any 
n<4>le  Lord  in  debate — tt  is  not  my  practioe — 
bat  by  some  fatality  it  did  so  happen  that,  while 
my  noble  friend  ww  speaking,  I  took  a  note  of 
his  obaervations.  of  whieh  I  will  take  the  liberty 
*  Conceniing  public  affiiirs,  or  dvil  oommotioDB, 
or  the  love  of  pnJitioal  change 


of  reading  yoo  the  very  first  line.  "Gma^^ 
revolnticHi ;  all  is  change  \  amocig  the  fiza— 
law."    I  took  that  note,  because  I  was  uamu 
what  surprised  at  the  observstiosi,  kaowiag,  ai 
I  did,  that  thb  law  reform  had  met  with  tbe  a^ 
probation  of  my  ndbXi  friend  faimaelf;  and,  «W 
was  yet  more  satisfactory  lo  my  mind,  it  hail  rr- 
oeived  the  sanction  of  yonr  Lordships,  and  bi>i 
been  passed  through  all  its  stages  witboat  ctss 
a  division.    My  noble  friend  then  toM  as..  stJl 
reoonnoitering  oar  positicn  at  a  disUBce,  or,  at 
most,  partaking  in  an  oocasitwal  skunuL  bM 
holding  himself  tSooS  from  the  maio  battle — ha 
told  US  that  this  bill  cwne  recom mended  ndtlMr 
by  the  weight  (rf*  ancient  anthority  nor  .r«h4 
the  spirit  of  modem  refiDemenl;  that  '^^J^ 
this  attack  on  our  present  ayaton  was  i^j. 
not  supported  by  the  expeiienee  of  the  pasL  nor 
sanctioiied  by  any  appearance  of  the  gmt  and 
of  the  master  genius  of  oar  precuraors  in  \gia 
times.    As  to  the  weight  cX  ancient  antfaorrr. 
skilled  as  my  noble  friend  is  in  every  braaefc  <h 
Kterary  histtny,  I  am  obliged  to  telJ  him  he  L*  in- 
accurate ;  and,  because  it  may  aSbrd  him  some 
consolation  in  ibis  his  day  of  diacmnfitun  a^ 
angaisfa,  I  will  supply  the  defect  wbich  exists  is 
his  historical  reoolleotifms ;  for  an  aotbor,  the 
first  of  satirists  in  any  age — Dean  Swift,  nk 
whom  my  noble  friend  most  Yta^m  sane  nm- 
pathy,  since  he  closely  imitates  him  in  Ihii  n- 
qiect,  thatas  the  Dean  satirised,  ooder  the  vmt 
of  man,  a  being  who  had  no  existciMe  sen  in 
his  ovrn  imagination,  so  my  noble  friend  attacks, 
under  the  name  of  the  Irill,  a  fancy  of  hia  on.  a 
creature  of  his  fertile  brtin,  and  which  has  bd 
earthly  connection  with  tbc  real  ink  and  pan^ 
ment  bill  before  you — Dean  Swifl,  who  was  arm 
yet  represented  as  a  man  prone  to  change,  sba 
was  not  a  Radical,  who  was  not  a  Jacobin  Mot, 
indeed,  those  terms  were  in  bis  day  unknowv) — 
Dean  Swif^  who  was  not  even  a  W^hig,  but.  is 
tbe  language  of  the  times,  a  regular,  stanch, 
thick-and-thin  Tory,  while  enumeratiag  tbe  ab- 
surdities in  our  .oystera.  which  required  an  ade- 
quate and  eflicient  remedy,  says :  "  It  b  absmd 
that  the  boroughs,  which  are  decayed,  and  des- 
titute both  of  trade  and  popalation,  are  not  ex- 
tingnUbed"  (or,  as  we  ahtinld  say,  m  ibe  ha- 
gnage  of  the  bill,  which  was  as  unknown  io  Dpbb 
Swift  as  it  u  now  to  ny  DoUe  frieod,  pnt  iato 
sehedole  A.), "  becanse,"  adds  the  Desa, they 
return  members  who  represent  nobody  at  all.'' 
so  here  be  adopts  tbe  first  branch  of  tbe  meamre ; 
and  next  he  approves  of  the  other  great  hmb 
for  the  second  grand  fdisurdity  which  he  remaffa 
is.  "  that  several  large  towns  are  not  repress  Di- 
ed, though  they  are  filled  with  those  who  id* 
crease  mightily  the  trade  of  the  realm.''  Ttm 
as  to  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaraenis.  en 
which  we  have  not  introdnced  a  single  pravisira 
into  the  bill — if  we  had,  what  a  cry  should  wt 
have  heard  about  the  statesmen  in  Queen  Anne  i 
day,  the  great  men  who  lived  in  tbe  days  of 
Blenheim,  and  daring  the  period  sung  erf'  by  ny 
noble  friend,  from  Blenbeim  to  Walnloo:  bov 
we  should  have  been  taimted  with  the  Somanes 
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and  Godolphint,  and  thnr  ootempcHrarws,  ths 
Swifts  and  ibe  AddisonsI  What  would  they 
have  said  of  sacb  a  change  7  Yet  what  did  the 
same  Dean  Swift,  the  cotemporary  of  Somen 
and  Godolphin,  this  friend  of  Addison,  who  sang 
the  glories  of  Blenheim,  tha  origio  of  my  noble 
friend^s  period — what  did  the  Dean,  inspired  by 
all  the  wisdom  of  ancient  times,  say  to  shorten- 
inj;  tbe  duration  of  Parliaments?  "I  have  a 
strong  love  for  the  good  old  fashion  of  Gotbio 
Parliaments,  whioh  were  only  of  one  year's  da- 
ratioo."  Such  is  the  gromid,  soch  the  vouch- 
ers, apoD  the  anlhority  of  which  my  noble  friend, 
in  good  set  phrase,  sets  the  weight  of  ancient 
wiKlom  against  the  errors  of  the  Reformers,  and 
triamphs  in  tbe  roand  denial  that  we  have  any 
thing  in  onr  Ikmr  like  tbe  sanction  of  aathority; 
and  it  tonii  not,  after  all,  that  the  wise  men  of 
the  olden  time  promulgated  tfaeir  t^oions  on  the 
subject  in  snob  olear,  and  deeiaive,  and  Tigoroos 
terms,  that  if  they  were  living  in  onr  days,  and 
giving  utterance  to  the  same  sentiments^  they 
would  be  set  down  rather  for  determined  Rad- 
icals than  for  enemies  of  reform. 

Then  my  noble  friend,  adwicing  from  for- 
uid  ■•  daMi-  mer  times  to  oar  own,  asked  who  and 
iiiu,.rul«.i  whet  they  are  that  form  the  cabinet 
of  the  day  ?  To  such  questions  it  would  be  un- 
becoming in  me  to  hazard  a  reply.  I  do  not  find 
fault  wiih  my  noble  friend  for  asking  them ;  I 
admit  that  it  is  fair  to  ask  who  are  they  that  pro- 
pound any  measure,  especially  when  it  comes  in 
the  shape  of  a  great  change.  Tbe  noble  £art 
then  complained  of  our  poverty  of  genius — ab- 
sence of  Cfflnmaoding  t^ent^— want  of  master 
minds — and  even  oar  destitution  of  eloqoence,  a 
topic  probably  suggested  by  my  noble  friend's 
[Lord  Grey]  display,  who  opened  the  debale,  and 
whose  eflbrts  In  that  kind  ate  certainly  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  whioh  the  noble  Earl  seams  to 
^mire.  But  if  it  be  a  wise  rule  to  ask  by  whom 
a  measure  is  propounded  before  you  give  it  im- 
plicit conHdoBce,  it  certainly  can  not  be  an  un- 
wise rule  to  ask,  on  the  other  hand,  who  and 
what  be  they  by  whom  that  measure  is  resisted, 
before  you  finally  reject  it  on  their  bare  author- 
ity. Nor  can  I  agree  with  a  noble  friend  of 
mine  [Lord  Caernarvon],  who  spoke  last  night, 
lUir^rka  in  t^d  who  laid  dowo  ODo  doctrlne  on 
Ein«iiJ,B"  this  subject  at  which  I  marveled  great- 
Lnrj  cunwr  |y.  Jt  was  ODO  of  bts  many  allego- 
ries— for  they  were  not  metaphors, 
nor  yet  similes  —  some  of  them,  indeed,  were 
eniliess,  especially  when  my  noble  friend  took  to 
the  water,  and  embarked  os  on  board  of  his  ship 
—for  want  of  steam,  I  thought  we  should  never 
have  got  to  the  end  of  onr  voyage.  When  we 
reply  to  thair  arguments  against  oar  measure,  by 
a^Dg  what  reform  they  have  got  of  their  own 
to  offer,  he  compares  us  to  some  host,  who,  hav- 
mg  placed  before  his  friends  an  uneatable  din- 
ner, wfatob  they  naturally  found  fault  with,  should 
■ay,  "  Gentlemen,  yoo  are  very  hard  to  please ; 
I  have  set  a  number  of  dishes  before  you  which 
yon  can  not  eat ;  now,  what  dishes  can  you  dress 
yoarselvea?'*    My  noble  friend  says  that  such 


an  answer  would  be  veiy  unreasonable;  for,  ho 
asks,  ingeniously  enough,  bow  can  tbe  guMts 
dress  a  dinner,  espeoially  when  they  have  not 
possessi<Hi  of  the  kitoben?  But  did  it  never 
strike  him  that  the  (wesent  is  not  tbe  case  of 
guests  called  upon  to  eat  a  dinner ;  it  is  one  of 
rival  cooks  who  want  to  get  into  our  kitchen. 
We  are  here  all  on  every  side  cooks — a  synod 
of  cooks  (to  use  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase),  and  noth- 
ing but  cooks ;  for  it  is  the  very  condition  of  oor 
being — the  bond  of  our  employment-under  a  com- 
mon master — that  none  of  ns  shall  ever  taste  the 
dishes  vre  are  dressing.  Commons  House 

may  taste  it ;  but  can  the  Lords  7  We  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  pr^Mie  the  viands.  It  is,  there* 
fore,  of  primary  importance,  when  the  antbori^ 
of  the  two  classes  of  rival  artists  is  the  main  qoes- 
tion,  to  inquire  what  are  our  feats  severally  in  cor 
ooDunon  oalliog.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  ask  your 
Lorddiipe'  pardon  tar  pursuing  my  noble  friend's 
allegoiy ;  but  I  saw  that  it  produced  an  impres- 
sion by  the  cheers  it  excited,  and  I  was  dedrous 
to  show  that  it  was  in  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
gree inapplicable  to  the  question,  to  illostrale 
which  it  was  fetahed  from  afar  oS.  I,  therefore, 
most  think  myself  entitled  to  ask  who  and  what 
be  they  that  oppose  os,  and  what  dish  they  are 
likely  to  cook  for  us,  when  once  again  they  get 
possession  of  the  kitchen  7  I  appeal  to  any  can- 
did man  who  now  hears  me,  and  I  ask  him 
whether,  it  being  lair  to  consider  who  are  the 
authors  of  the  bUI,  it  is  not  equally  fair  to  con- 
sider from  whom  the  objections  come  7  I,  there- 
fore, trust  thtt  any  impartial  man,  unconnected 
with  either  class  of  statesmen,  wboo  called  upon 
to  consider  our  claims  to  confidence  before  be 
adopts  onr  meaanres,  should,  bef<H«  he  rspodi- 
Btes  ns  in  bma  of  our  adranaries,  inqoire,  Are 
they  lUcaly  to  cure  the  evils  and  remedy  tin  de- 
fects, of  4rhieh  they  admit  tbe  ezistenee  in  our 
system  ?  and  are  their  modvns  such  as  ought  to 
win  the  confidence  o£  jndicunis  and  calmly  re- 
flecting men  7 

One  noble  Lord  [Lord  Winchelsea]  timn  is 
whose  judgment  wearecalled  upon  im-  (ijLotd 
plicitly  to  trust,  and  who  expressed  him-  w»Bbri»«. 
self  with  much  indignation,  and  yet  with  entire 
honesty  of  purpose,  against  this  measure.  No 
man  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  single-hearted ;  no 
man  more  incorrnptible.  But  in  his  present  en- 
mity to  this  bill,  which  he  describes  as  pregnant 
with  moch  mischief  to  the  Constitution,  he  gives 
me  reason  to  doubt  tbe  soundness  of  the  r^ohi- 
tion  which  would  take  him  as  a  guide,  from  the 
fitot  of  his  having  been  not  more  than  five  or  mx 
months  ago  most  firiendly  to  its  provisionB,  Bad 
expressed  the  most  uohonnded  oooGdence  in  the 
government  which  proposed  it.  Ought  not  this 
to  make  us  pause  befwe  we  place  onr  eonseien> 
ces  in  his  keeping — before  we  surrender  up  our 
judgment  to  bis  prudence— beftMre  we  beUeve  ia 
bis  ciy  that  the  bill  is  revolution,  and  Hi*Nr«oatn. 
the  destruction  of  the  empir^^hen 
we  find  the, same  man  delivered  diametrically 
opposite  opinions  only  six  months  ago  ? 

Lord  Winchelsea  here  ^touted  out  "  No." 
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la  oaovinM  dm  that  I  ban  bsw  pnottocd  oa. 
But  1 OHD  aman  the  noble  Eerl  that  this  hu  been 
banded  to  me  a*  an  extiaot  bom  &  qiaeeh  wfaioh 
ha  ntde  to  a  meeting  of  the  eoangr  of  Kut,  bdd 
at  Maiditoae,  on  the  24th  of  last  March  :  "  They 
hare  oot  got  nfom  j«l ;  hot  when  the  measure 
does  come,  as  I  am  penuadect  it  vill  come,  into 
the  law  of  the  land—"  (a  loud  017  of  "  No," 
from  the  opposition  Lords).  Tben,  if  noble  Lords 
will  not  let  me  proceed  qnietly,  I  must  begin 
again,  and  this  time  I  will  go  further  baok.  The 
speech  represents  the  noble  Earl  to  have  said, 
"His  Majestjr's  government  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  country.  Earl  Grey,  with  his  dis- 
tinguished talents,  unites  a  political  honesty  not 
to  be  enrpassed,  and  leaves  behind  him,  at  an 
immeasofmble  distance,  those  who  haTe  aban- 
doned their  principles  uid  deouved  their  fnends. 
The  noUe  Lord  is  entitled  to  the  eternal  grati- 
tnde  of  hia  eonntiy  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
hae  broogbt  fbrward  ibis  qnestion.  I  mnintaia 
that  he  deserves  the  support  of  the  ootutiy  at 
luge."  And,  my  Lords,  An  way  In  wbidi  I  was 
praetioed  on  to  believe  that  all  this  pruse  was 
not  referable  to  the  timber  duties,  but  ip  reform, 
I  riiall  now  explain.  It  is  in  the  next  passage 
of  the  same  speech :  "  They  have  not  got  reform 
yet ;  but  when  the  measure  does  come,  as  I  am 
persuaded  it  will  come,  into  the  law  of  the  land, 
it  will  consolidate,  establish,  and  strengthen  our 
glorious  Constitation ;  and  not  only  operate  for 
the  general  welfare  and  bapinness  of  the  country, 
bat  will  also  render  an  act  of  justice  to  the  great 
and  influential  body  of  the  people.  The  meas- 
nre  has  not  yet  been  introduced  to  that  House  of 
which  I  am  a  member."  (Lord  Winchelsea  and 
bis  friends  here  cheered  loudly.)  Ay,  bat  it  had 
been  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  near 
a  month— it  bad  been  published  in  all  books, 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers — it  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  all  companies  and  societies— «nd  I  will 
undertake  to  assert  that  there  was  not  one  single 
man  in  the  county  ttf  Kent  who  did  not  know 
that  Lord  John  Russell's  bill  was  a  bill  for  par- 
tiamenlary  reform.  The  speed)  thus  concludes: 
"  When  the  bill  is  brought  forward  in  that  House 
of  whi(^  i  am  a  member,  I  shall  be  at  my  potit, 
•  ready  to  give  it  my  most  hearty  and  cordial" — 
(^position  ?  no — "  support."  But  why  do  I  al- 
hide  to  this  speech  at  all  ?  Merely  to  show  that 
if  those  who  oppose  the  bill  say  to  ua,  "  Who  are 
you  that  propound  it  ?"  and  make  oar  previous 
oondoct  a  ground  for  reacting  it,  through  dis- 
trust of  its  authors,  we  have  a  right  to  reply  to 
them  with  another  question,  and  to  ask,  Who 
are  you  that  resist  it,  and  what  were  yonr  pre- 
Tious  opinions  regarding  it  ?" 

Another  noble  Lord  [Lwd  MaosfleM]  has  ar> 
good  this  question  with  great  idiili^  and  show 
of  learning ;  and  if  we  are  to  take  him  as  oar 
WLaniiua*  guide,  we  most  bIso look  at  the  pan- 
which  he  provides  for  us  in  case 
KrmjMn    (^rqection.   That  noble  Lord,  k»k- 


behisd  him — ^watching  every  circamatuee  of  the 
pAst — anticipating  every  oireomslanctt  of  the  fa- 
lure— -scanning  every  sign  of  the  times — Caking 
into  his  aooomtt  all  tbe  OMisideratioBs  upon  n^icfa 
a  lawgiver  ought  to  reckon — regarding  abo  tbe 
vnshes,  the  vehement  desires,  not  to  say  absolata 
demands,  of  the  whole  coon  try  for  some  imme- 
diate reform — concentrates  all  his  wisdom  in  this 
propoeition — the  result,  the  practical  rerult  of  all 
bis  deliberations,  and  sJl  his  lookings  about,  and 
all  his  scannings  of  ciroumslancee — the  wbc^ 
produce  of  his  thoughts,  by  the  valae  of  which 
you  are  to  try  the  aaleiy  of  his  counsels — oanae- 
ly,  that  you  should  sospend  all  yonr  operations 
on  this  bill  for  two  years,  and,  I  suppose,  two 
days,  to  give  the  pet^e — what  ?  brealbing  time. 
The  noble  Lord  takes  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
the  noble  Duke  near  hitn — a  leal^  which  I  be- 
lieve the  noble  Duke  himself  wmild  now  wwh 
oanoeled.  The  noUe  Duke,  abottij  before  he 
proposed  the  gr^  measure  of  Calbdie  couuhu- 
patioa,  had  ^d,  ''Before  I  can  sanmrt  that 
measure,  I  dioald  widi  that  die  whole  qnesiioa 
might  sink  into  oblivion."  But  the  propoaitiaa 
o{  the  noble  Earl,  though  based  on  the  same  idea, 
goes  still  farther.  "Bury,"  says  be,  "this 
measure  of  reform  in  oblivion  for  two  years  and 
two  days,  end  then  see,  good  people,  what  I  will 
do  for  yon."  And  then  what  will  tbe  noUe 
Lord  do  for  the  good  people  ?  Why,  notliin^ — 
neither  more  nor  lees  than  nothing.  We,  inno- 
cents that  we  were,  fancied  that  the  noble  Lead 
must,  after  all  his  promises,  really  mean  to  do 
something ;  and  thought  that  be  bad  said  some- 
what of  bribery— of  doing  a  little  abom  bribeiy 
— which  was  lus  expression ;  but  when  we  men- 
tioned oar  supposition  that  he  really  meant  to  go 
aa  far  as  te  support  a  bill  for  the  more  efieetnal 
prevention  of  bribery  at  eleetioM,  the  ncdile  Lord 
told  OS  he  would  do  no  such  thii^. 

Tlu  MaH  0/  MamtflM.  I  gETe  no  c^iintoB  ou 
the  pmnt. 

Tki  Lord  CkanciUor.  Exactly  ao.  The  noble 
Lord  reserves  his  opinion  as  to  whether  he  would 
pat  down  bribery,  for  two  years  and  two  dm; 
and  when  they  ure  expired,  he,  perad  venture, 
may  inform  us  whether  he  will  give  us  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  prevent  bribery ;  not  all  kinds 
of  bribery — ^that  would  be  radical  work — bat  as 
far  as  tbe  giviog  away  of  ribbons  goes,  leavmg 
beer  untouched,  and  agreeably  to  tbe  venerahie 
practice  of  tbe  olden  time. 

Another  noble  Lord,  a  fnend  of  mine,  whose 
honesty  end  frankness  stamp  all  be  locti 
says  with  still  greater  value  than  it  de- 
rives  from  mere  talent  [Lord  Whamolifle],  would 
have  you  believe  that  all  the  peti>  DMinaMai 
Uons  under  which  your  taUa  now  SwSSM^a. 
groans  are  indeed  for  reform,  bntnot 
for  this  bill,  whidi  be  actually  oaya  tbe  peof^ 
dislike.    Now  is  not  tlm  a^hdl  way  for  the  peo- 
ple to  ant,  if  we  ore  to  take  my  noUe  fticnd's 
statement  ai  tnie?   Fim  of  all,  it  in  an  odd 
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time  they  han  taken  to  petitioa  for  rerorm,  if 
they  do  not  like  thk  l»U.   I  ibonld  say  that  if 
they  petitum  for  reform  while  this  partioalar 
measure  is  pasung  tbroagh  the  House,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  bill  contains  the  referm  they  want. 
Surely,  -when  I  see  the  good  men  of  thb  country 
— ^the  intelligent  and  industrioas  clasaes  of  the 
communis — now  coming  forward,  not  by  thoo- 
sanda,  but  by  hundreds  of  thonsands,  I  can  infer 
nothing  from  their  conduct  but  that  this  is  the 
bill,  luid  the  only  bill,  for  which  they  petition? 
But  if  they  really  want  aome  other  than  the  bill 
proposes,  is  it  not  still  more  unaccountable  that 
they  should  one  and  all  petition,  not  for  that  other 
reform,  but  for  this  "very  measure  ?    The  propo- 
sitioD  of  my  noble  friend  is,  that  they  lore  reform 
in  general,  but  bate  this  particular  plan ;  and  the 
ptoof  of  it  is  this,  that  their  petitions  all  pray 
earnestly  for  this  particular  plan,  and  say  not  a 
word  of  general  reform.   Highly  as  I  prize  ^a 
integrity  of  my  Dohle  friend'— maoh  as  I  admire 
his  good  sense  on  other  occasions — I  most  say 
that,  on  this  occasion,  I  desory  not  his  better 
judgment,  and  if  I  estimate  how  far  he  is  a  safe 
guide,  ei^er  as  a  witness  to  facts  or  as  a  judge 
of  measures,  by  bis  success  in  the  present  in> 
stanc'e ;  in  either  oapaoi^,  I  can  not  hesitate  in 
recommending  your  Lordships  not  to  follow  him. 
As  &  witness  to  facts,  never  was  failure  more 
complete.     The  bill,  said  he,  has  no  friends 
Th«wi;>[i,     "^"y  where;  and  he  mentioned  Bond 
viiHiiicamet  Street  as  one  of  bis  walks,  where  he 
jr  [ba  i>«j|>ie.  gpjjj J  jjjjj  enter  a  shop  without  find- 
ing its  enemies  abound.    No  sooner  had  Bond 
Street  escaped  bis  lips,  than  up  comes  a  petition 
to  your  Lordships  from  nearly  all  its  shop-keep-  ; 
ers,  aOirming  that  their  sentiments  have  been 
misrepresented,  for  they  are  all  champions  of  the 
bill.    My  noble  friend  then  says,  "  Oh,  I  did  not 
mean  the  shop-keepers  of  Bond  Street  in  partio- 
ular;  I  might  have- said  any  other  street,  as  St. 
James's  equally."    No  sooner  does  that  anforto- 
nate  declaration  get  abroad,  than  the  shopkeep- 
ers of  St.  James's  Street  are  up  in  arms,  and  forth 
comes  a  petition  similar  to  that  from  Bond  Street. 
My  noble  friend  is  descried  moving  through  Re- 
gent Street,  and  away  scamper  all  the  inhabit- 
ants, fancying  that  he  is  in  quest  of  anti-reform- 
ers— sign  a  requisition  to  the  chnrch-wardeos — 
and  the  householders,  one  and  all,  declare  them- 
selves friendly  to  the  bill.    Whither  shall  he  go 
— what  street  shall  he  enter,  in  what  alley  shall 
he  take  refuge — since  the  inhabitants  of  every 
street,  and  lone,  and  alley,  feel  it  necessary,  in 
self-defense,  to  become  signers  and  petitioners, 
as  soon  as  he  makes  his  appearance  among  them  ? 
If  harassed  by  reformers  on  land,  my  noble  friend 
goes  down  to  the  water,  the  thousand  reformers 
greet  him,  whose  petition  [Lambeth's]  I  this  day 
pntented  to  your  Lordships.   If  he  were  to  get 
into  a  hackney-coach,  the  very  coaohmen  and 
their  attendants  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  assem- 
ble and  pedtion.  Wherever  there  is  a  street,  an 
alley,  a  passage,  nay,  a  river,  a  wherry,  or  a 
heckney-ooach,  these,  because  inhabited,  become 
Ibrbidden  and  taioofd  to  my  noble  friend.  I  may 


meet  him  not  oa  "  die  aeonrtonHd  lull,"  toe 
Hay-hill,  though  short,  has  scwne  houses  on  its 
slope,  but  on  the  sonth  side  cf  Beikeley  Square, 
wanderiag  "remote,  unfriended,  melancholy, 
slow" — for  there  he  finds  a  street  without  a  sin- 
gle inhabitant,  and  tber^ore  without  a  single 
friend  of  the  bill.  If,  in  despair,  he  shall  flee 
fKHn  the  town  to  seek  the  aoUttide  of  the  conn- 
try,  still  will  he  be  porsned  by  cries  of  "  Peti- 
tion, petition  I  The  bill,  the  bill  I"  His  flight 
will  be  through  villages  plaoorded  with  "  The 
Bill" — his  repose  at  inns  bolden  by  landlords 
who  will  present  him  wi^  the  6i7f— -he  will  be 
served  by  reformers  in  the  guise  o(  waiters — 
pay  tribute  at  gates  where  petitions  lie  for  sign- 
ing—and plunge  into  his  own  domains  to  be 
overwhelmed  with  the  Sheffield  petiUoa,  signed 
by  10,400  friends  of  the  biH. 
"  He  miserable  I  which  way  sfasll  I  fly 

IdUte  wrath  and  Infinite  tepalr? 

WUoh  yrty  I  By,  Refbnn-^iyself  Belbm  I" 
(or  this  is  the  most  serious  part  of  the  wbol^— 
my  noble  friend  is  Umsslf,  after  dl,  a  reformer. 
I  memion  this  Co  show  that  he  is  not  more  a  sale 
gaide  on  matters  of  o|»nIon  than  on  matters  of 
ftict.  He  is  a  refinrmer — he  is  not  even  a  bit-by- 
bit  reformer — not  even  a  gradual  reformer — but 
that  which,  at  any  other  time  than  the  present, 
would  be  called  a  wholesale  and  even  a  radical 
reformer.  He  deems  that  no  shadowy  nnsub- 
stantial  reform— that  nothing  bnt  an  eflectual 
remedy  of  acknowledged  abiues  will  satisfy  the 
people  of  England  and  Scotland ;  and  this  is  a 
fact  to  which  I  entreat  the  earnest  and  unremit- 
ting attention  of  every  man  who  wishes  to  know 
what  guides  are  safe  to  follow  on  this  subject. 
Many  now  follow  men  who  say  that  reform  m 
necessary,  and  yet  object  to  this  bill  as  being  too 
large ;  that  is,  too  efficient  This  may  be  very 
incorrect ;  Imt  it  is  wofse ;  it  is  mind  np  with 
a  gross  delusion  which  can  never  deceive  the 
country ;  for  I  will  now  say,  once  for  all,  that 
every  one  argument  which  has  been  urged  by 
those  leaders  is  as  good  against  moderate  reform 
as  it  is  against  diis  bill.  Not  a  single  reason 
tbey  give,  not  a  topic  they  handle,  not  an  illustra- 
tion they  resort  to,  not  a  figure  of  speech  they 
use,  not  even  a  flower  they  fling  about,  that  does 
not  prove  or  illustrate  the  position  of  "mo  r»- 
form."  All  their  speeches,  from  beginning  to 
end,  are  railing  against  the  smallest  as  against 
the  greatest  change,  and  yet  all  the  while  tbey 
call  themselves  reformers  1  Are  tbey,  then,  safe 
guides  for  any  man  who  is  prepared  to  allow 
any  reform,  however  moderate,  of  any  abuse, 
however  glaring  ? 

Of  another  noble  Earl  [L«rd  Hsrrowby], 
whose  arguments,  well  seleetei  andJ  m.)  Lard 
ably  pdt,  were  yet  received  with  such' 
exaggerated  admiration  by  bis  friends  as  plainly 
showed  bow  pressing  were  their  demands  for  a 
tolerable  defender,  we  have  heard  it  said,  agidn 
and  again,  that  no  answer  whatever  has  been 
given  to  his  speech.  I  am  sore  I  mean  no  di^ 
respect  to  that  noble  Earl  when  I  venture  to  re- 
mark the  infinite  snperiori^  in  all  things,  bat  es- 
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tbe  Doble  ViKKNut  [Via«MMt  Helboara*].  The 
fbrmer,  in  his  moM  nuMrlj  anvor,  left  bttt  Ut- 
tle  of  die  ipeeeb  fir  any  odier  —fgniiiit  to  de- 
atnf.  The  latter,  while  he  ebenwd  in  vilb 
the  floe  eloqiiBioe  that  pervaded  fail  dieeoane, 
and  And  our  tfaoi^hte  by  the  wtadom  and  itfth 
oT  reSeotion  that  inronned  it,  woo  all  bearers  by 
hit  candor  and  tincerity.  Little,  indeed,  have 
tbey  left  for  me  to  demolish ;  yet  if  any  tbbif^  re- 
main, it  may  be  as  well  we  should  take  it  to 
pieces.  But  I  am  first  considering  the  m^le 
Earl  in  the  light  ctf  one  proreaiog  to  be  a  safe 
guide  for  your  Lordships.  What,  tfam,  are  his 
olaims  to  the  praise  <^  calmness  and  impartial- 
ly ?  For  the  constant  cry  against  the  gorero- 
chuiM  ment  is,  "You  are  haatj,  rash,  intem- 
t^MA**  perate  men.  You  know  not  what  you 
JJJjJJ^  do ;  your  adversaries  are  the  true  state 
pbysiciaos  ;  look  at  their  considerste 
deportment ;  imitate  their  solemn  caution." 
This  is  the  aort  of  thing  we  hear  in  private  as 
veil  as  paUie.  "See  such  an  one— Jke  is  a  maa 
of  prudence,  and  a  disereM  (the  olden  times 
called  suoh  a  sod)  man ;  be  is  ncrt  averse  to  aU 
innovation,  but  dislikes  pveoipitaneyi  heisealm; 
jnat  to  all  sides  alike ;  never  gives  a  has^  opin- 
ion ;  a  safe  one  to  follow ;  look  bow  A«  votes." 
I  have  done  this  on  the  present  oocasioa ;  uid, 
anderstanding  the  noble  Earl  might  be  the  sort 
of  perscHiage  intended,  I  have  watched  him. 
Common  consisteDoy  waa,  of  course,  to  be,  at  all 
events,  expected  in  this  safe  model — some  con- 
nection between  the  premises  and  conolosim,  the 
speech  and  the  vote.  I  listened  to  the  speech, 
utd  also,  with  many  others,  expected  that  an 
avovral  of  all,  or  nearly  all  the  principles  of  the 
bill  would  have  ended  in  a  vote  for  tbe  second 
reading,  which  might  sofler  the  committee  to 
diictue  its  detaib,  the  only  m^jeet  of  eontroversy 
vrith  the  Bobia  Earl.  Bat  no  snob  thing ;  he  is 
a  refomter,  apivofei  the  {winciple,  objecting  to 
the  details,  and  thereon  be  votes  against  it  in 
the  Inmp^  detdh,  prinoiide,  and  all.  But  sotm 
after  his  ovm  speeoh  olosed,  be  interrupted  an- 
other, that  of  my  noble  and  learned  friend  [Lord 
Plunkett]  to  give  us  a  marvelous  sample  of  calm 
and  impartial  judgment.  What  do  you  think  of 
And  tua  thaw,  head,  the  unruffled  temper, 

UHMMUinp  ttie  unbiased  mind  of  that  man — 
most  candid  and  most  acute  as  be 
is,  when  not  ander  the  domination  of  alarm — 
who  oould  listen,  without  even  a  gesture  of  dis- 
approbaticMi,  to  the  speeoh  of  one  noble  Lord 
[Lord  Mansfield],  professedly  not  extemporane- 
ODS ;  for  he,  with  becoming,  though  unnecessary 
modesty,  disclauos  the  faculty  of  speaking  o^- 
hand,  but  eh^>orately  prepared,  in  answer  to  a 
member  of  the  other  House,  and  in  further  an- 
swer  to  a  quarto  volume,  pidtlished  by  him — si- 
lent and  lumoved,  ctrald  hear  another  speech, 
made  up  of  extracts  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' debalee— ooald  Hsten  and  nu^  no  jign 
when  a  noble  Marqoess  [Marqoess  London- 
derry] relerred  to  the  Hoosa  of  Commons* 


Charles  Grey,  without  even  the  pr^x  of  Mr. ; 
nay,  could  kimttlf  repeatedly  ooauneot  npon 
those  very  speeches  of  the  otter  House — vriat 
will  your  Lordships  say  of  the  btal  effects  of 
furesent  &ar  in  vrai|Kng  and  distorting  a  aain- 
rally  just  mind,  when  yoa  find  this  sanae  ntAAt 
Earl  interrupt  tbe  Chancellor  of  Ireland  [Lord 
Plunkett],  becaose  be  most  regularly,  most  or- 
derly, referred  to  tbe  public  conduct  of  a  rishi 
honorable  Baronet  [Sir  Robert  Peelj,  exhibited 
in  a  former  Parliament,  and  now  become  a  mat- 
ter of  history  ?  Surely,  snrely,  nothing  more  is 
wanted  to  show  that  all  tbe  rashness,  afl  (he 
heedlessness,  all  the  unrefiecting  precipitancy  is 
not  to  be  found  upon  the  right  hand  of  tbe  wool- 
sack [ministerial  side  of  the  House] ;  and  that 
they  who  have  hurried  across  the  sea.,  in  breath- 
less iropatieooe,  to  throw  out  the  bill,  might  prc^ 
ably,  bad  they  been  at  home,  and  allowed  them- 
selves time  tac  sober  reflection,  have  been  fixmd 
among  ^  friends  of  a  measnie  which  they  now 
so  acrimooioosly  opfsm  I  So  mocb  tor  the  qual- 
ifieations  of  tbe  noUe  Lords  to  act  safely  as  oar 
guides,  aoeording  to  the  genersl  view  of  tbe  qoes- 
tion  as  one  fiS  o^re  aDtboriy,  taken  by  my  no' 
ble  friend  [Lord  Dodley].  Bat  I  am  quite  wi3- 
iog  to  rest  the  subject  npon  a  higher  grnwd, 
and  to  take  it  upon  reason,  and  ma.  npon  author- 
ity. I  will  therefore  follow  the  noble  Karl  [Lord 
Harrowby]  somewhat  more  closely  through  Ui 
argument,  the  boast  of  our  antagonists. 

He  began  with  historical  matter,  and  gave  a 
very  fair  and  manly  explanation  of  hmw^ 
bis  family's  connection  with  the  bor-  JUJ^J^J^Tj' 
ough  of  Tiverton.  This,  he  said,  itjn.wrf 
would  set  him  reciui  in  atria,  as  ho  **  ^  ft^- 
phrased  it.  If  by  this  he  meant  that  he  should 
tbenoe  appear  to  have  no  interest  in  opposti^ 
the  bill,  I  oan  not  agree  with  him ;  bat  cenaia- 
ly  his  narrative,  ooupled  with  a  few  additions  br 
way  of  reference,  which  may  be  made  to  it. 
throws  oonuderable  light  i^wn  the  system  of  rot- 
ten boroa^ie.  The  influence  by  which  his  fam- 
ily have  so  long  returned  tbe  two  membera  is.  it 
seems,  personal,  and  in  no  vray  connected  wiifa 
property.  This  may  be  very  true ;  for  certainly 
the  noble  Lord  has  no  property  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  tbe  place ;  yet,  if  it  is  true,  what  be- 
comes of  the  cry,  raised  by  his  Lordship,  aboot 
properly  ?  But  let  that  pass — the  influence, 
tbon,  is  personal — ay,  but  it  may  be  personal 
and  yet  be  offidcd  also.  The  (amily  of  the  noble 
Earl  has  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  in  high 
office,  ever  since  the  time  when  its  foander  also 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  borough  connection, 
as  Solicitor  General.  By  some  accident  or  other, 
tbey  have  always  been  connected  with  the  gov* 
ernment,  as  well  as  the  borough.  I  venture  to 
suspect  that  the  matter  of  patronage  may  have 
had  some  share  in  eemenUng  the  attachment  of 
the  men  of  Tiverton  to  the  faoose  ti  Ryder.  I 
take  leave  to  suggest  the  bare  possibility  of  many 
such  men  having  always  hehl  local  and  oCbw 
places — of  the  voters  and  Uteir  bmilies  having 
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nlvnya  got  on  in  the  world  throngli  that  patron- 
age. If  it  riioold  tarn  odt  that  I  am  right,  there 
may  be  no  vary  peculiar  blam«  imputable  to  the 
noble  Sar)  and  his  Tiverton  mpporters ;  bat  it 
adds  one  to  tbe  nntnberless  proofs  that  the  bor- 
ough system  aSbrda  endless  temptations  to  bar- 
ter political  patronage  for  parliamentary  power 
— to  use  official  influence  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining seats  in  the  Commons,  and,  by  means  of 
thos«  seats,  to  retain  that  influence. 

Tbe  noble  Earl  complained  that  the  Refonn 
Praorthatib*         "^^^        doors  of  Parliament 
^^^^y^  against  the  eldest  sons  (rf  Peers,  and 
ruidath* MM  tbos  deprived  oar  loeoeasoni  of  the 
the  Hf^*?  best  kind  of  political  ednottioii.  My 
com>n>r».      x^otAn,  I  freely  admit  tbe  jortiee  erf* 
hia  panegyric  upon  tbia  oonstitatioiial  tr^ning, 
by  far  the  most  nsefol  vfaioh  a  atatesnma  can 
receive ;  bnt  I  deny  that  tbe  measnre  propoaed 
will  afiect  it — ^wiU  ol)stniGt  the  pass^e  to  tbe 
House  of  Commons;  it  will  rather  dear  and  wid- 
en it  to  all  wbo,  )ike  yoor  Lordships'  sons,  ought 
there  to  come.    My  noble  friend  [I^rd  Goide- 
rioh],  who  so  admirably  answered  the  nobte  Earl 
in  a  speech  distinguished  by  the  most  attractive 
eloquence,  and  which  went  home  to  every  heart 
from  the  honest  warmth  of  feeling,  so  cfaaraoter- 
istio  of  his  nature,  that  hre&thed  throagh  it — has 
already  destroyed  this  topio  by  referring  to  the 
most  notorious  facts,  by  simply  enumerating  the 
open  counties  represented  by  peers'  eldest  sons. 
But  I  had  rather  take  one  ioatance  for  illustra- 
tion, becaose  an  individoat  case  always  strikes 
into  the  imagination,  and  rivets  itself  deep  in  tbe 
memory.    I  have  tite  hi^^oeas  of  knowing  a 
young  nobleman — ^iriiom  to  know  is  highly  to 
esteem — a  more  Tirtuons,  a  more  accomplished 
I  do  not  know^nor  bave  any  of  yoar  Z^ordsbips, 
rich  as  yon  are  in  suoh  blessings,  any  arrow  in 
all  yonr  quivers  of  which  yon  lure  lAore  reason 
to  be  proud.    He  sat  for  a  nomination  borough ; 
formed  bis  own  opinion  ;  decided  for  the  bill ;  dif- 
fered with  bis  family — Uiey  exoloded  bim  from 
Parliament,  closing  i^^ost  him  at  least  that 
avenue  to  a  statesman's  best  education,  and  an 
heir-apparent'e  most  valued  preparation  for  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  the  peerage.    How  did 
this  worthy  scion  of  a  noble  stock  seek  to  reopen 
the  door  thus  closed,  and  resume  his  politioal 
schooling,  tbos  intermpted  by  the  borough  pa- 
trons ?   Did  be  resort  to  another  close  borough, 
to  find  an  avenue  like  that  which  he  had  lost 
oniler  the  present  system,  and  long  before  the 
wicked  bill  had  prevented  yotmg  lords  fnnn  duly 
flailing  their  psurliamentary  stndies  f    No  mob 
tiling.   He  threw  himself  upon  a  large  oommn- 
nity—eanvassed  a  popoloiis  mty — and  started  as 
a  candidate  for  the  saffrages  of  thousands,  on  the 
onlygronnd  which  was  opwi  to  soob  solicitation 
—he  avowed  himself  a  friend  of  the  bill.  Mh- 
talo  tumifw  dt  tt?    The  borough  that  rejeioted 
him  yfts  Tiverton— the  yoooy  ndileman  was  Uie 

'  Ifatato  nomuie  de  te 

F&bola  Dsrratnr. 
(3iu)ge  bnt  tbe  name,  the  tale  is  of  yoonelf. 
Horaet,  Saliret,  Book  i.,  Sal;  L,  line  69, 70. 


heir  of  the  hoose  of  Ryder — ^the  patron  was  the 
noble  Earl,  and  tbe  place  to  which  tbe  ejected 
member  resorted  for  tbe  means  of  completing  bis 
political  education  in  one  house,  that  he  might 
one  day  be  tbe  ornament  of  the  other,  was  no 
small,  rotten,  nominatioB  borongb,  but  the  great 
town  of  Liverpool.* 

Lord  Harrovibji  begged  to  set  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  right.  He  was  himself  abroad  at 
the  time,  fifteen  hundred  miles  oS;  and  his  fam- 
ily bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  transaction.  His 
son  was  not  returned,  because  he  did  not  ofier 
himself.    [Critt  of  Mw  i] 

Tlu  Lard  ChmuiUer  oontimied.  I  hope  the 
noUe  Lords  will  tbemsalves  lidlow  HUMtnroa 
tbecoaieethclirorieaseemtorecom^  UMOpfaxiiiM 
mend,  and  endeavor  to  Acor.  Ex-  mpmo^ 
ceas  of  noise  may  possibly  deter  some 
speakers  from  performing  tiieir  doty ;  hat  my 
political  educattiHi  (of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing) has  been  in  the  House  of  Commmis ;  my 
habits  were  formed  there ;  and  no  noise  will  stop 
me.  I  say  so  in  tenderness  to  tbe  noble  persons 
who  are  so  clamorous ;  and  that,  thus  warned, 
they  may  spare  their  own  lungs  those  exertions 
which  can  have  no  eflect  except  on  my  ears,  and 
perhaps  to  make  me  more  tedious.  As  to  the 
Doble  Earl's  statement,  by  way  of  setting  me 
right,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary,  for  I  knew  be  was 
abroad — I  had  represented  bim  as  being  abroad, 
and  1  had  never  charged  him  with  turning  out 
his  son.  Tbe  family,  however,  must  bave  done 
it.  (Lord  Horrowt^  said  Nt.)  Then  so  much 
tbe  better  for  my  argument  against  the  system, 
for  then  tbe  boroagh  itself  had  flung  him  oat, 
and  prevented  him  from  having  access  to  tbe 
p<Jltieal  aobool.  I  believe  the  statement  that  tbe 
bmUy  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  becanse  tbe 
noble  Earl  makes  it ;  but  it  wonld  take  a  great 
deal  of  statement  to  make  me  believe  that  nei- 
ther the  patron  nor  the  electors  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  excla«on,  and  that  the  member  had 
voiuntariiy  given  up  his  seat,  and  indeed  his 
oflice  with  bis  seat,  besides  abandtming  his  polit- 
ioal studies,  when  he  could  have  continued  them 
as  representative  of  bis  father's  borough. 

But  ^e  next  argument  of  the  noble  Earl  T  am, 
above  all,  anxious  to  grapple  with,  because  it 
brings  me  at  once  to  a  direct  issue  with  him 
upon  the  great  principle  of  the  measure.  The 
grand  charge  iterated  by  him,  and  re-  h>  LoTMif^ 
echoed  by  his  friends,  is,  that  popula-  ^'JST.^ 
tion,  not  property,  is  aasomed  by  the  •••™* 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  felicitous  than  this  nar- 
ration of  Mr.  Brougham,  commencing  so  far  off  as  to 
predade  all  thought  of  any  personal  appKcattoa,  and 
gradaally  advancing  until  tfie  fiwt  comes  out  that  a 
■on  of  Lord  Harrowby  himself  was  thna  brought  into 
Parliament.  Such  a  passage  may  serve  as  a  Hudy 
for  tbe  young  orator.  Let. him  remark  how  diffdr- 
ent  the  effect  from  tbM  of  a  bald  anDOnncement  of 
\bB  foci,  in  contradiction  of  Lord  Hsnowby.  Let 
bun  notice  Hie  delicate  omnpUmeat  cont^ned  in  the 
passage,  both  to  his  Lordship  md  bis  son,  and 
force  they  give  to  the  argument.  In  dma  and  oth- 
er reapecta  the  passage  shawa  great  dexterity  and 
rbetorioal  skiD. 
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bill  aa  the  baaia  of  representation.  Now  this 
is  a  mere  fallacy,  and  a  gross  fallacy.  I  will 
not  call  it  a  wiilfoi  misstatement  j  but  I  will  de- 
monstrate that  two  perfectly  diflereot  things  are, 
in  different  parts  of  this  short  proposition,  care- 
folly  confounded,  and  described  onder  the  same 
equivocal  name.  If,  by  basn  of  representation 
is  meant  the  gronnd  upon  which  it  was  deemed 
right,  by  the  fnuners  of  the  bill,  that  aome  places 
should  send  members  to  Pariiiiokent,  and  others 
Do^  then  I  admit  that  the»  is  some  foondation  fiv 
tbeasMrtion;  battimitoBlyapptiutotbe  new 
towns,  and  also  it  haa  no  bearing  whatever  opon 
the  question.  Tar  the  dgeetun-rand  I  think 
the  soand  otjeetion — to  takrag  mere  popnlatioB 
as  a  criterioa  in  giving  the  elective  fraoohise,  is, 
that  such  a  criterion  gives  you  electors  without 
a  qualifioation,  and  is,  in  fact,  uniTersal  sn&rage. 
And  herein,  my  Lords,  coosistB  the  grievoua  an- 
birness  of  the  statement  I  am  ufting;  itparpoae- 
ly  mixes  together  different  matters,  and  olotbes 
them  with  an  amhignous  oovering,  in  order,  by 
means  of  the  confnstoa  and  the  disgnise,  to  in- 
sinuate that  universal  sufirage  is  at  the  root  of 
the  bilL    Let  us  strip  off  this  false  garb.  Is 

TbtbiBAnai*  ^        ^'^^  ^7  ^''^  rcsem- 

irpiwatMDB  bling  universal  suSr^e  ?  Is  it  not 
vcfu^'^  framed  upon  the  very  opposite  prin- 
ciples?  In  the  ooanties,  the  exist- 
mg  qualification  by  freehold  ia  retained  in  its 
fuSest  extant ;  bat  the  franchise  it  extended  to 
the  other  kinds  of  property,  copyhold  and  lease- 
hold. It  is  ime  that  tenants  at  will  are  abo  to 
enjoy  it,  and  their  estate  is  lo  fedtle,  in  oontom- 
I^tioB  of  law,  that  oiie«ui  soaree  call  H  prop- 
erty. Bat  whoaA  fault  is  thatt  Not  the  au- 
thors <iS  the  btti,  for  they  deemed  that  terms  <i 
years  alone  should  give  a  vote ;  but  they  were 
vppoeei  and  defeated  in  this  by  the  Km.  of  my 
noble  friend  [the  Duke  of  Buokin^ham]  near  me, 
and  his  fellow-laborers  against  the  measure.  Let 
us  now  look  to  the  borough  quaUflcatioo.  (Some 
noise  from  comvtnation  here  took  place.)  Noble 
Lords  must  be  aware  that  the  chancelliar,  in  ad< 
dressing  your  Lordships,  stands  in  a  peculiar  sit- 
uation. He  alone  speaks  among  his  adversaries. 
Other  peers  are  at  least  secure  against  being  in- 
terrapbed  by  the  conversation  of  those  ia  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  And  for  myself,  I  had 
far  rather  eonfiroot  any  distant  cheers,  howemr 
hostile,  than  be  harassed  by  the  talk  of  those  oloae 
by.  No  praetioe  in  the  Bixue  of  Commons  can 
ever  accuMom  a  penm  to  this  nwde  of  anooy- 
anoe,  and  I  eiq>ect  it,  in  raimeas,  to  oease.* 

To  resume  the  sul^eot  where  I  was  forced  to 
Pniaroriiia  break  c^.  I  utterly  deny  that  popula- 
tion  is  the  test,  and  property  dbregard- 
ed,  in  arranging  the  borough  representation. 
The  franchise  is  conferred  upon  houeehtdders 
only.  Is  not  this  a  restriction?  Even  if  the 
right  of  voting  had  been  given  to  all  boosehold- 

*  The  repeated  inaalts  to  which  Lord  Broogham 
was  thai  subjected  sood  indooed  hbn  to  (diange  hii 
tone,  ud  ws  find  bim,  on  tbe  next  page  and  on- 
ward, usaming  that  bold  defiant  maner  whkb  was 
BO  natoral  to  him  in  debate. 


era,  still  the  snffrage  would  not  have  beo  ii. 
veiaal ;  it  would  have  depended  on  propert/.  - 
on  numbers;  and  it  wonld  faavB  beea  a. 
misrepresentation  to  call  popoiatioa  the  ba»  - 
the  bill.    But  its  framera  restricted  that  gtmi:-- 
ality,  and  determined  that  property,  to  a  cerj^ 
considerable  amount,  shoold  aloue  ea title  to  £>.- 
It  ia  true,  they  did  not  take  freehold  tecmrt  . 
land,  as  that  qualification  is  incoDmsaeDt  vr.- 
town  rights — nw did tbey  take  acertmin  wtc-r^ 
of  capital  as  tbe  test — for  that,  beeidei  tta  mjt- 
i£»t  inconveiuence,  wonld  be  a  tar  uocc  star- 
ling novelty  than  any  the  meacora  eaa  be  caars-!'. 
wiUi.    But  Uie  renting  a  ^10  hoane  ia  pla^ 
a  eriterion  both  of  jMroperty  and  ieq>aetahi.  rr. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  we  have  phcbed  the  q- 
ifieatioQ  too  low— bat  are  we  not  omr  d^^^if 
on  tbe  principle  of  tbe  bill  ?    And  is  not  'le 
oommittee  the  place  for  disoossiDg  whether  tb: 
principle  shoold  be  carried  into  eifeet  by  a  qab> 
ification  of  ^10,  or  a  higher  ?    I  have  as  <A- 
jectton,  however,  to  con^der  this  mere  ma<ur 
of  detail  here ;  and  if  I  can  satisfy  tbe  ■ofate  Lui 
that  all  over  England,  except  in  I^ndoa  aid  s 
few  other  great  towns,  <£lO  is  not  too  iaw.  I 
may  expeet  his  vote  after  all.     Now,  ia  scill 
towns — I  speak  in  the  bearing  of  noble  Lerii 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  inbabuuu  of 
them — persons  living  in  <£10  houses  are  in  mj 
circumstances-    This  is  uode&iablj  tbe  geaoai 
case.    In  bet,  tbe  adaption  of  that  sua  wis  sa 
a  matter  of  ohoioe.    We  had  (Kigioalljr  pnferrad 
<£20i,  but,  when  we  came  to  inquire,  itappnnd 
that  very  large  places  had  a  laoat  iaoomuienMt 
number  of  such  booses.    One  town,  for  iostaiue. 
with  17,000  or  18,000  inhabitants,  had 
twenty  who  rented  houses  rated  at  <£20  aynr. 
Were  we  to  destroy  one  set  of  close  botnofkL 
the  Old  Sanuns  and  Gattons,  wfaicb  had  wi  !afl 
possession  to  plead  for  thtar  title,  in  order 
create  another  new  set  of  boroughs  just  a±  close, 
though  better  peopled  ?    In  the  large  ton  I 
have  alluded  to,  there  were  not  three  hnsdmi 
persons  rated  at  <£10.   Occupiers  of  such  honws, 
in  some  country  towns,  fill  the  station  of  ialcrinr 
shop-keepers — in  some,  of  the  better  kind  of 
tradesmen — here  they  are  foremen  of  work-chi^ 
— there,  artisans  earning  good  wages — mse- 
times,  bat  seldom,  laborers  in  full  work ;  gea«al- 
ly  speaking,  they  are  a  class  idwve  want,  faavii^ 
comibrtabla  booses  over  their  heads,  and  hw- 
liee  and  homes  to  whioh  they  are  attaehed.  Aa 
opinion  has  been  broached,  that  the  quaUfimin 
might  be  varied  in  difierent  places,  raised  in  tbt 
larger  towns,  mid  lowered  in  lha  nallar.  Ta 
this  t  myself^  at  ooe  time,  leaned  very  stroog^; 
I  deemed  it  a  great  impcDvemrat  ttf  the  neasufe. 
If  I  have  since  yieldeii  to  tbe  objectioos  whiek 
were  urged,  and  the  aoUioritiea  tmmgbl  lo  bur 
gainst  me,  this  I  can  very  confideuly  affin^ 
that  if  any  one  shall  propound  it  in  the  coniail- 
tee,  he  will  find  in  me,  I  will  not  say  a  np- 
ptoter,  but  certainly  an  ample  security,  that  tbr 
doctrine,  which  I  deem  important,  shall  ond^ 
a  full,  and  candid,  and  scroiinizing  discussioa  I 
speak  for  myself  only — I  will  not  even  for  nj- 
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self  BB.y,  that  were  the  ocnnamittee  so  to  modifj 
the  bill,  I  would  accept  it  thus  ofaaaged.  Can- 
dor prevents  me  from  holding  out  any  sncb 
prospect ;  but  I  do  not  feel  «alled  upon  to  give 
&ny  decisive  opinion  now  apoa  this  branoh  of 
the  details,  not  deeply  afieoting  the  principle ; 
only,  I  repeat  emjriiatioally,  that  I  shall  favor  its 
abundant  consideratioB  In  the  proper  plaoe — the 
committee. 

My  Lords,  I  have  admitted  that  time  is  some 
PopouuoD     truth  in  the  assertion  <>S  popnlatioii  be- 
rtH^ao^indt;        nude  the  criterion  of  title  in  towns 
fnpartr.       to  bcihI  representatives,  thongh  it  has 
no  applioatioii  to  the  present  controversy.  Some 
criterion  we  were  foroed  to  take ;  for  nobody 
liolds  that  each  place  sboald  choose  members 
severally.     A  line  mast  be  drawn  somewhere, 
and  how  could  we  find  •  better  guide  than  the 
popalatitm  7    That  is  the  general  test  of  wealth, 
extent,  importance ;  and  therefore  sobetantially, 
though  not  in  name,  it  is  really  ttie  test  of  prop- 
erty.   Thns,  after  all,  by  taking  population  as 
the  criterion  of  what  towna  shall  send  members, 
"we  get  at  property  by  almost  the  only  possible 
road,  and  [woperty  becomes  snbstantially  the 
basis  of  the  title  to  send  representatives ;  as  it 
confessedly  is,  in  name  as  well  as  in  sabstance, 
the  only  title  to  concur  in  the  election  of  them. 
The  whole  foandatioa  «f  the  measure,  therefore, 
•nd  on  wliioh  aH  its  parts  rest,  is  property  alone, 
Uid  not  at  all  population. 

Bat  then,  says  the  noble  Eazl,  the  population 
whrn  >n  ei-  ^  towtt  eootunf  ug  fooT  Uioosand 
treme  cw  m   aouls  may,  for  Miy  provision  to  the 

palloaninreT  .      •      i  . . .    i  .. 

thii  BHdmant,  Contrary  in  the  bill,  be  all  paapers  I 
t^^^h™'  Good  God  I    Did  ever  man  tax  his 
•itRiMCM^  ingenuity  so  hard  to  find  an  absurdly 
extreme  case  ?    What  1  a  town  of  four  thonsand 
paapers !    Fonr  thousand  inhabitants,  and  all 
quartered  on  the  rates  t    Then,  who  is  to  pay 
the  rates  ?    But  if  extreme  cases  are  to  be  put 
on  the  one  side,  why  may  not  I  put  one  on  the 
other  ?  What  say  you  to  close  boroughs  coming, 
by  barter  or  sale,  into  the  hands  of  Jew  jobbers, 
gambling  losn-contnctors,  and  scheming  attorn- 
eys, for  the  materials  of  extreme  jcases?  What 
security  do  these  afford  against  the  nuchinatkHis 
of  aliens — ay,  and  of  ^ien-  enemiea?  What 
agunst  a  mUiob  of  Aroot's  pariismentary  and 
flnaucial  speculationfl?    What  against  that  tru- 
ly Briti^  potentate  naming  eighteen  or  twenty 
of  his  tools  members  of  ^e  British  House  of 
Conunons  7    But  is  this  an  extreme  case,  one 
that  stands  on  the  outermost  verge  of  possibility, 
and  beyond  all  reach  of  probable  calculation? 
Why,  it  once  happened ;  the  Nabob  Wallajah 
Cawn  Bahander  had  aotnally  his  eighteen  or 
twenty  members  bought  with  a  price,  and  sent 
to  look  after  bis  pecuniary  interests,  as  honest 
and  independent  members  of  Parliament.  Talk 
now  of  the  principle  of  property — the  natural 
infloenoe  of  great  families — the  sacred  rights  of 
the  aristooracy — the  endearing  ties  *A  neigbbor- 
hooct— the  paramount  claims  vS  the  landed  inter- 
est I   Talk  of  Biitisfa  dotiee  to  discharge — Brit- 
idi  tmsti  to  hold — Brittsh  righta  to  exereisB  I 


Behold  the  Sovereign  of  the  Carnatio,  who  le- 
gards  nor  land,  nor  rank,  nor  connection,  nor 
open  country,  nor  populous  city ;  but  his  eye 
fastens  on  the  time-honored  relics  of  departed 
greatness  and  extinct  population — the  walls  of 
Sarom  and  Gatton ;  he  arms  his  right  hand  wiUi 
their  venerable  parchments,  and,  pointing  with 
his  left  to  a  heap  of  star  pagodas  too  massive  to 
be  carried  along,  lays  siege  to  the  citadel  of  the 
Constitntion,  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament, 
and  its  gates  fly  open  to  receive  his  well-disci- 
plined  band.  Am  I  right  in  the  assertion  that  a 
foreign  Prinoe  obtaining  votes  in  Parliament, 
tuder  the  present  system,  is  no  extreme  case  7 
Am  I  wrong  in  treating  with  soom  the  noble 
Earl's  violent  supposition  <rf'  a  town  with  fonr 
thonsand  souls,  and  all  receiving  parisb  relief? 

Bat  who  are  they  that  object  to  the  bill  its 
disrogardofproperty?  Isaearefor  BMihrbonra^ 
property  that  which  peculiarly  dis-  S^t?%^ 
tinguiahes  the  system  thty  uphold  ?  ^^SIwotJ 
Sorely  the  conduct  of  those  who  con-  ^r- 
tend  that  property  alone  ought  to  be  considered 
in  fixing  rights  of  election,  and  yet  will  not 
give  up  one  IVeeman  of  a  corporation  to  be  dis- 
fVanohiaed,  presents  to  our  view  a  miracle  of  in- 
consistency. The  right  of  voting,  in  freemen,  is 
wholly  unconnected  with  any  property  of  any 
kind  whatever;  the  being  freemen  is  no  teet  tit 
being  worth  one  sbUling.  Freemen  may  be,  and 
very  often  are,  common  day>Iaborer8,  spending 
every  week  their  whole  weekly  gains---menial 
servants,  having  the  right  1^  birth — men  living 
in  alms-houses—parish  paapers.  All  who  have 
been  at  eontested  elections  for  corporate  towns 
know  that  the  question  constantly  raised  is  upon 
the  right  to  vote  of  freemen  receiving  parish  re- 
lief. The  voters  in  boroughs,  under  the  present 
Systran,  are  such  freemen,  non-resident  as  well 
as  resident  (a  great  abuse,  because  the  source 
of  a  most  grievous  expense  to  candidates),  in- 
habitants paying  scot  and  lot,  which  is  only  an 
imperfect  form  of  the  qualification  intended  by 
the  bill  to  be  made  universal,  under  wholesome 
restrictions,  and  burgage  tenants.  I  have  dis- 
posed of  the  two  first  ctasaes;  there  remains  the 
last.  Bm^iageB,  then,  are  nid  to  be  property 
and  no  doobt  they  resemble  it  a  good  deal 
more  than  the  rights  of  freemen  do.  la  one 
tense,  property  ih^  eertainly  are.  Bnt  whose  ? 
The  Ziord's  who  happens  to  have  them  on  his 
estate.  Are  they  die  property  <£  dw  voter, 
who,  to  qualify  him  for  the  purposes  of  election, 
receives  his  title  by  a  mock  oonveyanoe  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  be  may  vote  at  three 
for  the  nominee  of  the  real  owner,  and  at  four 
retnms  it  to  the  solicitor  of  that  owner,  to  be 
ready  for  the  like  use  at  the  next  election  ?  This 
is  your  present  right  of  voting  by  burgage,  and 
this  yon  call  a  qualification  by  virtue  of  proper 
ty.  It  is  a  gross  abuse  of  terms.  But  it  is 
worse ;  it  is  a  gross  abuse  of  the  Constitation — 
a  Boandal  and  an  outrage  no  longer  to  be  en- 
dured. That  a  peer,  or  a  speculating  attom^, 
or  a  jobbing  Jew,  or  a  gambler  from  the  Stock 
Exchange,  by  vestUig  in  his  own  peieon  the  oH 
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them  to  an  agent  or  two,  for  the  puqxise  oT  en- 
ablinfr  them  to  vote  as  if  they  had  the  propeny, 
of  which  they  all  the  while  know  they  have  not 
the  very  sbsdow,  is  in  itself  a  monstrous  abuse, 
in  the  form  of  a  ^ron  and  barefaced  cheat ;  and 
boeomes  the  most  disfi^usting  hypocrisy,  when  it 
is  Mrioualy  treated  as  a  franohiM  by  virtoe  <^ 
property. 

1  will  tell  those  peers,  attcH^eys,  jobbers,  loan- 
n««>>-jiit  contractors,  and  the  Nabob's  agents, 
■bnw  la  iiiH  if  fluch  there  still  be  among  ns,  that 
i*»dw«i  the  time  is  come  when  these  things 
aaeh  k>^.  no  longer  be  borne,  and  an  end 
mutt  at  length  be  pot  to  the  abuse  which  suffers 
the  moat  precioos  rights  goremmeBt  to  be 
made  the  sa^eet  of  common  barter — the  high 
office  of  makit^  laws  to  be  eonveyed  by  traffic, 
pass  by  assignment  onder  a  commission  of  bank- 
rupt, or  the  powers  <tf  an  insolvent  act,  or  be 
made  over  for  a  gaming  debt.  If  any  one  can 
be  found  to  say  that  the  rimses  which  en^le  a 
man  to  put  his  liveiy  servants  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ss  lawgivers,  are  essential  parts  of  the 
British  Constitution,  be  must  have  read  its  his- 
tory with  better  eyes  than  mine ;  and  if  such  per- 
son  be  riirht,  I  certainly  am  wrong — but  if  I  am, 
then  also  are  all  those  other  persons  far  more  in 
the  wrong  who  have  so  lavishly,  in  all  times  sad 
countries,  song  the  praises  of  the  Constitution. 
I  well  remember,  when  I  argued  at  that  bar  the 
great  case  of  my  notde  frittod  [Lord  Segrave] 
claiming  a  barony  by  tenure,  it  was  again  and 
again  pressed  apcn  me  by  the  noble  and  learned 
£arl  [Earl  of  Ekkm},  aa  a  consequence  of  the 
argnment  absurd  enough  to  refute  it  entirely, 
that  a  seat  in  this  Honse  might  become  vested, 
as  he  said,  in  a  tailor,  as  the  assignee  of  an  in- 
solvent's estate  and  effects.  I  could  only  meet 
this  by  humbly  sufrgesting  that  the  anomaly,  the 
grossness  of  which  I  was  forced  to  admit,  already 
existed  in  every  day's  practice ;  and  I  reminded 
your  Lordships  of  the  manner  in  which  seats  in 
the  other  House  of  the  Legislature  are  bought 
and  sold.  A  tailw  may  by  purchase,  or  by  as- 
laMaacMof  signment  under  a  bankruptcy,  obtain 
Sl^^l^nu*  ^  ^lit  <^  sending  members  to  Par* 
liament,  and  be  may  nominate  himself 
—and  tbe  ease  has  actual^  happened.  A  wait- 
er at  a  gambling-house  did  sit  for  years  in  that 
Hogse,  bolcUng  his  borough  properly,  for  aught 
I  can  tell,  in  security  of  a  gambling  debt.  By 
means  of  that  property,  and  right  of  voting,  he 
advanced  himself  to  the  honors  of  the  baronetcy- 
Fine  writing  has  been  defined  to  be  right  words 
in  right  places;  so  may  fine  acting  be  said  to 
eoDsist  of  right  votes  in  right  places,  that  is,  on 
pinching  questions ;  and  in  tbe  disoharge  of  my 
professional  duty  on  the  occasion  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  1  humbly  ventured  to  approach  a  more 
awful  subject,  and  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
tbe  worthy  baronet  rising  still  higher  in  the  state ; 
ud,  by  persisting  in  his  course  of  fine  acting 
ud  jndioioai  Toting,  obtnining  at  length  a  neat 


stowed  before  now  upon  right  voJers  in  rigiii 
places. 

While  I  am  on  this  sulgect,  I  can  not  bat  ad 
vert  to  the  remarks  of  my  noble  and  iv-i^. 
learned  friend  [Lord  Wynford]  who  ^^TT.-' 
was  elevated  from  the  bench  to  tbis  ^<^f'^ 
House,  and  who  greatly  censured  tbe  mintMen 
for  creating  some  peers  who  happened  to  aore« 
with  them  in  politics.    Tbe  corooatioa  was.  ss 
all  men  know,  forced  upon  us ;  nothing  cooJiJ  be 
more  against  oar  will ;  but  the  Opposition  abso- 
lately  insisted  on  having  one,  to  diow  ihrir  loy- 
alty ;  a  creation  of  peers  was  the  n«c«s«arj  coo- 
aeqneoce,  and  tbe  lelf-same  number  were  made 
■s  at  tbe  last  coronation  ten  years  ago.    Bnt  we 
did  not  make  oar  adversaries  peers — we  did  d« 
bring  in  a  dosen  men  to  of^mse  us — that  is  my 
noble  friend's  complaint ;  and  we  did  not  cboo±« 
our  peers  for  such  merits  as  aktne,  acoording  lo 
bis  view,  have  always  caused  men  to  be  en- 
nobled.   Merit,  no  doubt,  has  opened  to  manv 
the  doors  of  Ihis  House.    To  have  bird  for  th«ir 
oounlry— to  have  administered  the  highest  officer 
of  the  state — to  have  dispensed  justice  oo  ibe 
bench — to  have  improved  mankind  by  aru  is- 
vented,  or  enlightened  them  by  science  extend- 
ed— to  have  adorned  the  world  by  letters,  or  won 
the  more  imperishable  renown  oif  virtue— the«e, 
no  dqubt,  are  the  highest  and  the  purest  claims 
to  pablio  honors ;  and  from  some  of  these  sonrm 
are  derived  the  titles  of  wme  among  us — ^tooth- 
ers, the  purest  of  all,  none  can  trace  tfaeir  nobil- 
ity— and  npon  not  any  oC  then  eiia  one  riopk 
peer  in  a  score  rest  Um  foundation  of  b»  seat  in 
this  plaoe.    Service  without  a  scar  in  tbe  piJit- 
ioal  campaign — constant  presence  in  the  field  ?f 
battle  at  St.  Stephen's  chapei — absence  from  ail 
other  fights,  fn^n  "  Blenheim  down  to  Water- 
loo"—  but  above  all,  steady  discipline  —  risil 
votes  in  right  places — these  are  the  precioiu. 
but,  happily,  not  rare  qualities,  which  have  sen- 
erally  raised  men  to  tbe  peerage.     For  th«'.'^ 
qualities  the  gratitude  of  Mr.  Pitt  showered  dnvc 
his  baronies  by  the  score,  and  I  <io  not  suppose 
he  ever  once  so  moch  as  dreamed  of  eoooblias 
a  man  who  had  ever  been  known  to  give  one  vmc 
against  bim. 

My  Lords,  I  have  been  speakii^r  of  tbe  naa- 
ner  in  which  ownen  of  boronghs  traffic,  kmv-v 
and  exorcise  the  right  of  sending  mmi-  w'^^'^ 
bers  to  Parliament.  I  have  dwelt  on 
no  extreme  esses ;  I  have  adverted  to  what  pan- 
es every  day  before  my  eyes.  See  now  the  (nab 
o[  the  system,  also,  by  every  day's  experience. 
The  Crown  is  stripped  of  its  jost  weight  in  tbe 
government  of  the  country  by  the  masters  of  rot- 
ten boroughs ;  they  may  combine ;  ihey  do  com- 
bine, and  their  union  enables  them  to  dicute 
their  own  terms.  The  people  are  stripped  of 
Uieir  most  precious  rights  by  the  masters  of  rot- 
ten boroughs,  for  they  have  usurped  the  elective 
franchise,  and  thus  gained  an  influenoe  in  Parlta- 
ment  whiidi  enables  tbem  to  praveiA  tu  re«ora- 
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tion.    The  best  interests  of  tbe  country  are  sac- 
riflced  by  the  masters  of  rotten  boroaghs,  for 
their  nominees  raaal  vote  according  to  the  inter* 
est  not  of  the  nation  at  large,  whom  they  affect 
to  repreMnt,  bat  of  a  fev  iodividaals,  whom  alone 
they  represent  in  reality.    Bat  so  perverted  have 
men*8  minda  become,  by  the  gross  abuse  to  whioh 
they  have  been  long  babimated,  that  the  grand 
topic  of  the  noble  Earl  [Lord  Harrowby),  and 
other  debaters — the  master-key  which  instantly 
unlocked  alt  tbe  sluices  of  indignation  in  this 
quarter  of  the  House  against  the  meaanra— 
'which  never  failed,  bow  often  soever  ased,  to  let 
loose  the  wildest  cheers,  has  been,  that  onr  re- 
form will  open  the  right  of  voting  to  vast  num- 
bers, and  interfere  with  the  monopoly  of  the  few ; 
white  we  invade,  as  it  is  pleasantly  celled,  tbe 
property  of  the  peers  and  other  boroogh-holders. 
"NVhy,  say  they,  it  absolntely  amounts  to  repre- 
sentation I    And  wherefore  sboald  it  not,  I  say  7 
and  what  else  might  it  to  be  ?    Are  we  not  npon 
the  question  of  represeDtation,  and  none  other  ? 
Are  we  not  dealing  with  the  snbjeet  of  a  repre- 
sentative body  for  the  pe<^1e  ?   Tbe  question  ii 
huw  we  may  beM        the  pete's  Home  of 
Parliament  represent  tbe  people;  and,  in  answer . 
to  the  plan  proposed,  we  bear  notbing  bnt  the 
exclamations,  "  Why,  this  scheme  of  yours  is  a 
rank  representation  I    It  is  downright  election  t 
It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  giving  the  peo- 
ple a  voice  in  tbe  choice  of  their  own  represent- 
atives I    It  Is  absolntely  most  strango— nnhaard 
of— a IV imagined — and  most  abominable — intol- 
erable— incredibly  inconsistent  and  utterly  per- 
nicious novelty,  that  the  members  chosen  should 
have  electors,  and  that  tht  cotutituentt  should 
have  tomelking  to  do  with  rtlmnimg  tkt  num- 
ber! /" 

But  we  are  asked  at  what  time  of  our  history 
Hbtnririarwwt  systcm  as  we  proposc  to 

Thr  prMDi  bm^  establish  vms  cvor  known  in  En- 
^i^^"*  gluid,  and  this  appeal,  always  con- 
cb)i>c<mti>.  fideotly  made,  was  never  ra<Nre 
pointedly  addressed  than  by  my  ncAle  and 
learned  friend  [Lord  Wynford]  to  me.  Now 
I  need  not  remind  yonr  Lordships  that  the  pres- 
ent distribution  of  tbe  right  to  send  members  is 
any  thing  rather  than  very  ancient ;  stiU  less 
has  it  been  unchanged.  Henry  VIII.  created 
twenty  borouffbs-,  Edward  VI.  made  twelve; 
good  Queen  Elizabeth  created  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  revived  forty-eight;  and  in  all,  there 
were  created  and  revived  two  hundred  down  to 
the  Restoration.  I  need  oaij  read  tbe  words  of 
Mr.  Prynne  upon  the  remote  antiquity  of  onr  bor- 
ough system.  Ho  enamerates  sixty-four  bor- 
oughs— fourteen  in  Cornwall  atone— as  all  new ; 
and  he  adds,  "  for  the  most  part,  the  Universi- 
ties excepted,  very  mean,  poor,  inconsiderable 
boroughs,  set  ap  by  the  late  retams,  practices 
of  sherifls,  or  ambitions  gentlemen  desiring  to 
serve  them,  courting,  bribing,  feasting  them  for 
their  vmces,  not  by  prescription  or  charter  (some 
law  excepted),  since  the  reign  of  Edward  ITt,  be- 
fore whose  reign  tbey  never  elected  or  returned 
members  to  oi^  EngliA  Parliamont  as  now  they 


do."  Such,  then,  is  the  old  and  venerable  dis- 
tribntion  representation  time  out  of  mind,  had 
and  eojc^ed  in  CcMnwall  and  in  England  at  large. 
FalmouUi  and  Boasm^,  Lostwitfaiel  and  Gram- 
pound,  may,  it  seems,  be  enfranobised,  and  wel- 
come, by  the  mere  power  of  the  Crown.  Bnt 
let  it  be  proposed  to  give  Birmingham  and  Man- 
Chester,  Leeds  and  ISbeffieM,  members  by  an  aot 
of  the  Legislature,  and  the  air  resounds  with 
cries  of  revolution  I 

But  I  am  challenged  to  prove  that  the  pres- 
ent system,  as  rega^  the  elective  „^a««.it\«a 
franchise,  is  not  the  ancient  parlia-  ^^''"'^'^ 
mentary  Constitution  of  the  country 
— upon  pain,  says  my  noble  and  learned  friend, 
of  judgment  going  against  me  if  I  remain  silent. 
My  Lords,  I  will  not  keep  silence,  neither  will  I 
answer  tn  my  own  person,  but  I  will  refer  you 
to  a  higher  authority,  the  highest  known  in  the 
law,  and  in  its  best  days,  when  tbe  greatest  law- 
yers were  the  greatest  patriots.  Here  is  the 
memorable  raport  of  the  committee  of  the  Com- 
mons in  162^-4,  of  whicli  committee  Mr.  Ser- 
geant  Glanville  w*s  the  chairman,  of  which  re- 
port be  was  tbe  author.  Among  its  membera 
were  the.  most  celebrated  names  in  the  law^ 
Coke,  and  Selden,  and  Finch,  and  Noy,  aAer- 
ward  Attorney  General,  and  of  known  monareh- 
ioal  principles.    The  first  rescriotioa  is  this : 

"  There  being  no  certain  custom,  nor  prescrip- 
tion, who  should  be  electors  and  who  not,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  common  right,  which,  to 
this  purpose,  was  held  to  be,  that  more  than  the 
freeholders  only  onght  to  have  voices  in  tbe 
election  ;  namely,  all  men  inhabitanti,  hotuehold' 
(r(,  retiantt  [residents]  %eilhm  the  borough^ 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  doctrine  that  our 
bill  is  a  mere  innovation ;  that,  by  the  nwUHBotw 
old  law  of  England,  inhabitants  house-  f^l^'btu 
holders  had  no  right  to  vote;  that  P'^p'^ 
owndb  of  boi^age  tenements,  and  freemen  o( 
corpmtions,  hare  in  all  times  exclusively  bad 
tbe  franohise  ?  Bnrgage  tenants,  it  is  ime,  of 
(rid  had  the  right,  Imt  to  Ae  way  I  have  al- 
ready deseribef— not  as  now,  the  nominiit  and 
flctitioas  holders  for  an  hoar,  merely  for  eleotitm 
purposes,  bnt  the  owners  of  each,  the  real  and 
actual  proprietors  of  the  tenement.  Freemen 
never  bad  it  at  all,  till  tbey  usurped  npon  the  in- 
habitants and  tbnist  them  out.  But  every  house- 
holder voted  in  the  towns  without  repnrd  to  val- 
ue, as  before  the  eighth  of  Henry  VI .  every  free- 
holder voted  without  regard  to  value  in  the  coun- 
ties—not merely  .i£lO  householders,  as  we  pro- 
pose to  restrict  the  right,  but  the  holder  of  a 
house  worth  a  shilling,  as  much  as  he  whose 
house  was  worth  a  thousand  pounds.  But  I 
have  been  appealed  to ;  and  I  will  take  upon 
me  to  affirm,  that  if  the  Crown  were  to  issue  a 
writ  to  tbe  sherifij  commanding  him  to  send  his 
precept  to  Birmingham  or  Manchesten,  requiring 
those  towns  to  send  bnrgeesea  to  Parliament,  ttM 
votes  of  att  inhabitant  boosebolders  mast  needs 
be  taken,  aooording  to  tbe  exigency  of  tbe  writ 
and  precept,  the  right  o(  voting  at  common  law, 
and  independent  of  any  naarpation  upoa  it,  be- 
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u)«n,  ine  &.ing  s  miDisien  lODOvmiors,  revoiuuoD- 
ists,  wild  projectors,  idle  dreaman  of  dreams  and 
feignera  ofranoieB,  when  th^  rMtoro  the  ancient 
common  law  right,  bat  not  in  itB  ancient  oom' 
mon  law  extent,  for  they  limit,  fix,  and  cootraot 
it?  They  add  a  qualification  ofdClO  to  reslrain 
it,  as  our  (brefatbers,  in  the  fifteenth  oentiu;,  re- 
•trained  the  coontj  franchiN  bj  the  fnebold 
qtMltfication. 

But  then  we  bear  moeh  against  the  qoaliflca- 
AiHntDoh-  ■dopted  ;  that  is,  the  perticular 
jrrt>DijM«>iui  sum  fixed  open,  and  the  noble  Earl 

[Lord  Harrowfajr]  thinks  it  will  only 
gire  ns  a  set  of  ooislitiieDta  busied  in  gaining 
their  daily  bread,  and  having  do  tine  to  alndy 
and  instruct  tbemselvea  on  state  affntra.  My 
noble  friend,  too  (Lwd  Dudley],  who  lives  near 
Kimingham,  and  may  tberefore  be  suppoeed  to 
know  hii  own  ne^hbors  better  than  we  can, 
soeers  at  the  statesmen  of  Birmingham  and  at 
tbe  philosophers  of  Mancheeter.  He  will  lire — 
I  tell  him  he  will  live  to  learn  a  lesson  of  practic- 
al wisdom  from  the  atatesmen  of  Binmnghani, 
aad  a  lesson  of  forbearance  from  the  philosophers 
of  Manchester.  My  noble  friend  was  ill  advised 
when  he  thought  of  displaying  his  talent  for  sar- 
casm upon  one  hundred  and  twenQr  thousand 
people  in  the  one  place,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  in  the  other.  He  did  little,  by 
tncb  exbibitioni,  toward  gaining  a  stock  of  credit 
Sot  the  order  he  beloi^  to — little  toward  em- 
oUiating  for  tbe  wistooracy  which  he  adorns,  by 
pointing  his  little  spigiwns  against  sncb  mighty 
masses  tbe  people.  Instead  <^  meeting  Hieir 
exemplary  moderation,  their  respectful  demean- 
or, their  a^tionate  attachment,  their  bmnble 
confidence,  evinced  in  every  one  of  the  peti- 
tions, wherewithal  they  have  in  myriads  ap- 
proached the  House,  with  a  return  of  kindness, 
of  courtesy,  even  of  common  civility,  In  has 
thought  it  becoming  and  discreet  to  dra#iiim- 
self  up  in  the  pride  of  hexameter  and  pentame- 
ter verse — skiU  in  classic  authors — tbe  knack  of 
taming  fine  sentences,  and  to  look  down  with 
derision  upon  the  knowledge  of  his  unrepresent- 
ed fellow-countrymen  in  the  weightier  matters 
of  practical  legislation.  For  myself,  I,  too,  know 
Rtton  on  Lari  whoro  they  are  defective ;  I  have  no 
comiMnpt'of     desire  ever  to  hear  them  read  a  Lat- 

inline,  or  hitofi'in the  mothertoogoe 
I"'*'"*™-  any  epigram,  whether  in  prose  or  in 
Domeroos  verse,  fn  these  qualities  th^  and  I 
freely  yield  the  palm  to  others.  I,  as  their  rep* 
resentalivs,  yield  iL  I  once  stood  as  saoh  else- 
where, because  they  had  none  their  own ;  and 
though  a  noble  £arl  [Lord  Harrowby]  thinks 
they  sufier  nothing  by  the  want,  t  can  teXl  bim 
they  did  severely  suffer  in  the  greatest  mercan- 
tile question  of  the  day,  the  Orders  in  Council, 
when  they  were  Iain  to  have  a  professional  ad- 
vocate for  tbeir  representative,  and  were  only 
thus  allowed  to  make  ksown  iheir  complaints  to 
Parliament.  Again  representing  them  here,  for 
them  I  bow  to  my  noble  friend's  immeasurable 
superiori^in  all  things  dassioal  or  oritioal.  In 


ay — even  m  ei^anoe  m  personal  o^neanm,  i  uc 
tbey,  in  his  presence,  bide,  as  well  we  m^,  aa 
diminished  heads.  But  to  say  that  I  tIU  takt 
my  noble  friend's  judgment  on  any  grave  pms 
tical  snbject,  on  any  thing  toaohing  the  great  is. 
terests  of  our  omnmerctal  oountry,  or  any  of  tkn 
manly  questions  which  engage  the  «tateanso.TlK 
philosopher  in  practice ;  to  say  that  I  could  eitr 
dream  of  ptttting  the  noJile  Earl's  tqxnicQs,  n, 
or  his  knowledge,  in  any  oomparison  vidi 
bold,  rational,  jadicions,  reflecting,  natwal,  lai 
because  tiUaz^  the  tnntwMthy  oiriniaDs  of  tboR 
booest  men,  who  alwsiya  give  their  stio^  mu- 
ral sense  bir  play,  having  no  afleotioas  to  wup 
their  judgment — to  dream  t4  any  sack  coapsii- 
son  as  this,  would  be,  «i  my  put,  a  flatlo;  br 
too  grots  for  any  courtesy,  or  a  Uiadness  ^id 
no  habits  of  friendship  cotdd  excuse ! 

When  I  hear  so  much  said  of  tbe  mainfie- 
turers  and  artisans  being  an  inferior  ziidwitf 
race  in  tbe  political  worl^  I,  who  well  tZ.^ 
know  the  reverse  to  be  tbe  fact,  had 
rather  not  reason  with  their  contemners,  dot 
my  own  partial  testinoony  in  their  bvor ;  bu  I 
will  read  a  letter  which  I  bi^pea  to  hsn  n- 
ceived  vnthin  the  three  last  days,  and  since  ibt 
Derby  meeting.  "Some  very  good  speeches 
were  delivered,"  says  the  writer,  ^' and  jot  viO 
psriiaps  he  suiiirised  when  I  tell  yon  ttat  voA 
tba  best  was  ^visred  1^  a  commoa  meekw. 
He  exposed,  with  great  foive  of  reasaoiiig,  ^ 
benefiu  which  the  lower  elaaaea  voold  dirin 
from  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  interest  ibrrtid 
m  being  vrell  governed.  Not  a  single  ofasens- 
tion  escaped  him,  during  a  1<mg  speech,  is 
slightest  degree  disrespectful  to  the  Hoh  <f 
Lords,  and  he  showed  as  much  good  tsste  nJ 
good  feeling  as  he  could  have  done  hs4  ^ 
a  member  of  St.  Stephen's.  He  is,  of  ccurw.  t 
man  of  talent ;  but  there  are  many  odien  i^^ 
to  be  found  not  far  behind  him.  Tbe  feeli^ 
general  is,  that  their  capacity  to  judge  of  politi'^ 
measures  is  only  despised  by  those  wbo  do 
know  them."  These  men  were  far  froni  im- 
puting to  any  of  your  Lordships,  at  thst  time,  i 
contempt  for  tbeir  capttcities.  Tbey  bsd  K-i 
heard  tbe  speech  of  the  noble  Earl,  and  the;  did 
not  suspect  any  man  in  this  House  of  an  inelnA- 
tion  to  despise  them.  Tbey  did,  hoirever,  »■ 
orihe  some  sooh  oontemptooas  feelings — 
rtftnnt — to  a  lar  more  amiable  portion  cf  tk 
aristocracy.  "  Tbey  dunk,"  porsnes  ihe  vrriw- 
"  they  are  only  treated  with  contempt  by  a  ic* 
women  (I  suppress  tbe  epthels  embayed],  vin 

'  because  they  set  the  tme  of  bsbion  in  LookH; 

.  tiiink  they  can  do  so  bero  too." 

!     The  noble  Earl  behind  [Lord  Hamnrby]  «)- 

:  dressed  (me  observatira  to  your  Loid-  smuM 
ships,  which  I  most  in  faimesa  con-  ^bck^v 

'  fess  I  do  not  think  is  so  easily  answer-  "J^^ftf* 
ed  as  those  I  have  "been  dealing  with.  «n*n^' 
To  the  Crown,  he  sajrs,  beloi^s  ibe  on- 
doubted  right,  by  the  Constiwtiwi,  of  appoinl"? 
its  ministers  and  the  other  public  servants  j 
it  oogbt  to  ban  a  froa  iduiije,  amoiig  tfaevw' 
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community,  of  the  men  fittest  to  perf<Hin  the 
varied  offiom  of  the  execative  goTennoBnt.  Bat, 
he  adds,  it  may  so  h^peo  that,  the  choioe  tuving 
fallen  on  the  most  worthy,  bis  oonstitoents,  when 
he  vacates  his  seat,  may  not  re-elect  him,  or  he 
may  not  be  in  Paiiiament  at  the  time  of  his  pro- 
motion -,  in  either  case  he  is  excluded  till  a  gen- 
eral election ;  and  even  at  a  general  election,  a 
discharge  of  unpopular,  hot  neoesfary  dotieo,  may 
exclude  him  from  a  seat  through  ao  onjnst  and 
passing,  and,  posaibly,  a  local  ^favor  with  &e 
eleoton.    I  hava  fruUy  aoknowledged  that  ! 
feel  the  diffiooltj  of  meeting  .this  inooDvenienoe 
vith  aa  apt  aadnfe  remedy,  viUioiit  a  great  in- 
novatioa  upon  the  elective  priMdjriB.   In  tiie 
committee,  others  may  be  able  to  discorer  some 
safe  means  of  sapplying  the  delect.    The  matter 
deaerves  fuller  oonsideratioD,  and  I  shall  be  most 
ready  to  receive  any  saggestion  upon  it  Bat 
one  thing  I  have  no  difficulty  in  stating,  even 
shoold  the  evil  be  found  remediless,  and  that  I 
have  only  the  choice  between  taking  the  refonn 
with  this  inconvenience,  or  perpetoating  that 
moat  corrupt  portion  of  our  system,  condemned 
from  the  time  of  Swift  down  to  this  day,  and 
which  even  the  most  moderate  and  bit-by-bit  re- 
formers have  now  abandoned  to  its  fate — my 
mind  is  made  Jip,  and  I  eheerfully  prefisr  the  re- 
form. 

The  noble  Earl  [Lord  Harrowby]  has  told  my 
DfbtkMof     noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
J^Tn^-^    enuneot  [Lord  Gray]  that  he  might 
ooeopied  a  moat  enviable  poai- 
nofi^         Uoo,  had  he  only  abstained  from  med- 
dlii^  with  parliamentary  reforai.     He  might 
have  secured  the  support  and  met  the  wi^ee 
of  all  parties.    "He  stood,"  says  the  noble  Earl, 
*'  between  the  living  and  the  dead."*   All  the 
benefit  of  this  influence,  and  this  following,  it 
seems,  my  noble  friend  bas  forfeited  by  the  meas- 
ure ot  r^orm.    My  Lords,  I  implicitly  believe 
the  avMa  Lord's  assertion,  as  far  as  regards  him- 
self.   I  know  him  to  be  sincere  in  these  expres- 
sions, not  only  because  he  tells  me  so,  which  is 
enough,  but  because  facts  are  within  my  knowl- 
edge thoroughly  ccHiflrming  the  statement.  His 
support,  and  that  of  one  or  two  respectable  per- 
sons around  bim,  we  should  certainly  have  had. 
Believe  me,  my  Lords,  we  fully  appreciated  the 
value  of  tfae  aacriSoe  we  made ;  it  was  not  with- 
out a  Utter  pang  that  we  made  op  oor  minds  to 
forego  this  advantage.    Bat  I  can  nM  so  for 
flatter  those  noble  persons  as  to  say  that  their 
support  wonld  have  made  the  government  suf- 
ficiently strong  in  the  last  Parliament.  Honest, 
and  nsefnl,  and  creditable  as  it  would  have  been, 
it  never  could  have  enabled  us  to  go  on  for  a 
night  without  the  support  of  the  people.    I  do 
not  mean  the  populace— 4he  mob ;  I  never  have 
bowed  to  them,  thoogh  I  never  have  testified  any 
nnbecoming  contempt  of  them.    Where  is  the 

*  This  is  a  tniiapplication,  appsrently,  of  the  noble 
sQuaioii  of  one  of  our  greateit  orators  (Mr.  Wilber- 
fbrce),  who  said  of  Ur.  Pitt  and  Bevdntion — "He 
.  ttood  between  the  Hpmg  and  the  dead,  and  the  plague 
w<u$tayed." 


man  who  has  yielded  less  to  their  demands  than 
he  who  now  addresses  you  ?  Have  I  not  op- 
posed their  wishes  again  and  again  ?  Have  I 
not  disengaged  myself  from  them  on  their  most 
favorite  subject,  and  prononnced  a  demonstratioa, 
aa  I  deemed  it,  of  the  absurdity  and  delusion  of 
the  ballot-?  Even  in  the  most  troublous  times 
of  party,  who  has  gone  less  out  of  hia  course  to 
pay  them  court,  or  less  submitted  his  judgment 
to  theirs  7  But  if  there  is  the  raob^  tlure  is  the 
pec^e  also.  I  speak  now  of  die  middle  classes 
— cf  dioee  hnndreds  of  thousands  of  respeefitble 
penooB— the  mest  nomeroos,  and  by  far  the 
most  weaUhy  order  in  the  oommnnity ;  for  if  all 
your  Lordship's  oastles,  manors,  rights  of  vrarm 
and  rights  of  chase,  with  all  your  broad  acres, 
were  brought  to  the  hammsr,  and  sold  at  fifty 
years'  parohase,  the  price  would  fly  up  and  kick 
the  beam  when  counterpobed  by  the  vast  and 
solid  riches  of  those  middle  classes,  who  are  also 
the  genuine  depositaries  of  sober,  rational,  in- 
telligent, and  honest  English  feeling.  Unable 
though  they  be  to  round  a  period  or  point  an 
epigram,  they  are  solid,  right-judging  men,  and, 
above  all,  not  given  to  change.  If  they  have  a 
fault,  it  is  that  errw  on  the  right  side,  a  suspicion 
of  state  quacks — a  dogged  love  of  existing  in- 
stitutions— a  perfect  contempt  of  all  poOtical 
nostrums.  They  will  neither  be  led  Chunclrr  and 
astray  by  ftlse  reastKiing  nor  deloded  ^Mdia'cta!*. 
by  impudent  flattery ;  but  soBieither 
will  Uiey  be  soared  %  olasucal  qnotatkms  or 
browbeaten  by  fine  sentencea;  ai^  as  for  an 
epigram,  ihty  cart  m  Kttlef&r  it  «  they  defir 
a  cannon-ball.  Grave — intelligent — rational — 
fond  of  thinking  for  themselves — they  consider  a 
subject  long  before  they  make  up  their  minds  on 
it ;  and  the  opinitms  they  are  thus  slow  to  form 
tlwy  are  not  swift  to  abandon.  It  is  an  egre- 
gious folly  to  fancy  that  the  popular  clamor  for 
reform,  or  whatever  name  you  please  to  give 
it,  coiid  have  been  silenced  by  a  mere  change 
of  ministers.  The  body  of  the  people,  such  as 
I  have  distinguished  and  described  them,  had 
weighed  the  matter  well,  and  they  looked  to 
government  and  to  the  Parliament  for  an  eflectual 
reform.  Doubtless  they  are  not  the  only  classes 
who  ao  felt ;  at  their  backs  were  the  homhler 
and  numerous  orders  of  the  state ;  and  may  God 
of  bis  mflnite  mercy  avert  any  occasion  for  rous- 
ing the  might  which  in  peaceful  times  slumbera 
in  their  arms !  To  the  pet^le,  then,  it  vras  nec- 
essary, and  it  was  most  fit  that  the  government 
should  look  steadily  for  support — not  to  save  this 
or  that  administration ;  but  because,  in  my  con- 
science, I  do  believe  that  no  man  out  oi  the  pre- 
oincU  of  Betblem  Hospital — nay,  no  thinking 
ratal,  not  certainly  the  noble  Duke,  a  most  saga- 
cious and  reflecting  man — can,  in  these  times, 
dream  of  carrying  on  any  government  in  despite 
I  of  those  middle  orders  of  the  state.  Their  sup- 
,  port  must  be  sought,  if  the  government  would 
endure — the  support  of  the  people,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  populace,  but  connected  with 
that  populace,  wbo  look  up  to  them  as  their  kind 
and  niUural  protectors.    The  middle  class,  in- 
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wont  to  daapM.  Thia  necemiy  support  oT  the 
eountrj  it  wu  oar  doty  to  M«k  (and  I  trast  we 
have  not  sought  it  in  rain),  1^  aalutuy  reforms, 
not  merely  in  the  represeatatioii,  bat  in  all  the 
branches  of  our  Anancial,  our  omiunercial,  and 
our  legal  polity.  But  when  the  noble  Earl  talks 
the  government  being  able  to  sustain  itself  by 
the  support  of  himself  and  his  friends,  does  he 
recollect  the  strong  exoiiemeot  wbicb  prevailed 
last  winter  ?  Could  we  have  steered  the  vesael 
of  tbe  state  safely  through  that  excitement,  either 
within  doors  or  without,  backed  by  no  other  sop- 
port  7  I  believe  he  was  then  on  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, and  he  possibly  tbooght  all  England  was 
slumbeiiBg  like  thai  peaceful  lake — when  its 
state  was  more  like  the  slumbera  of  tbe  mount- 
ain apon  its  margin.  Stand  between  the  living 
and  tbe  dead,"  indeed  I  Possibly  we  mi^t;  lor 
we  fimnd  our  aajqwrters  among  tbe  latter  class, 
and  oar  bitter  assailanu  among  the  former. 
Tme  it  is,  the  noble  Earl  woald  have  given  os 
his  honest  support ;  hit  uois  would  have  tallied 
with  hia  professions.  But  can  this  be  said  of 
others  f  JDid  they,  wbo  used  nearly  the  same 
langnage,  and  avowed  the  same  feelings,  give 
any  thing  to  the  government  bat  tbe  most  fac- 
tious opposition?  Has  tbe  noble  Earl  never 
heard  of  their  cottdoct  upon  the  timber  duties, 
when,  to  thwart  the  adini^btration,  they  actually 
voted  against  measures  devised  by  themselves — 
ay,  and  threw  them  oat  by  their  division?  Ex- 
ceptitHts  there  were,  no  doubt,  and  never  to  be 
mentioned  without  honor  to  their  names,  some 
of  the  most  noble  that  tiiis  House,  or  indeed  any 
ooantry  o(  Europe  can  boast  [Mr.  T.  P.  Cour< 
tenay].  They  would  not,  for  spitefol  purposes, 
suffer  themselves  to  be  dragged  dirot^h  the  mire 
of  such  vile  proceedings  and  consoientiously  re- 
fosed  to  jun  in  defeating  the  measnres  thefielves 
had  planned.  These  were  solitary  exceptions ; 
the  rest,  little  scrupulous,  gave  up  all  to  wreak 
AUr  vengeance  oa  the  men  who  had  commiued 
the  grave  offense,  by  politicians  not  to  be  for- 
given, of  succeeding  them  in  their  ofSces.  I  do 
not  then  think  that,  in  making  oar  election  to  pre- 
fer the  Ikvors  of  the  country  to  those  of  tbe  noble 
Earl,  we  acted  unwisely,  independent  of  all  con- 
siderations of  duty  and  of  consistency ;  and  I  fear 
I  can  claim  for  our  couduot  no  praise  of  disinter- 
estedness. 

My  Lords,  I  have  followed  the  noble  Earl  as 
AMvwiotha  closely  as  I  could  through  his  argn- 
JSwhwiB^  menis,  and  I  will  not  answer  those 
Eukcnembm  who  sunported  him  with  eqoal  mi- 
iiHir  eaniit»  nuteness,  becaose,  w  answering  him, 
*"**'  I  have  really  answered     tbe  argu- 

ments against  the  bill.  One  noble  Lord  [Lord 
Falmonth]  seems  to  think  be  has  destroyed  it, 
when  he  pronounces,  agun  and  again,  that  the 
mambera  chosen  ander  it  will  be  delegMes. 
What  if  they  were  delegates?  What  sboald  a 
representative  be  bat  the  delegate  of  his  crostiu 
nants  ?   Bat  a  man  may  be  Uie  delegate  of  a. 


material  diflerenoe,  that,  under  a  aiogle  oenstii- 
ttent,  who  can  torn  him  off  in  a  moment,  be  is 
sure  to  follow  tbe  orders  he  reoeivea  imidieitly, 
and  that  the  aerrioe  he  performs  will  be  for  ibe 
benefit  of  one  man,  and  uot  of  many.  The  giv- 
ing a  name  to  the  thing,  and  oiying  oat  Delegate ! 
Delegate  1  proves  oatiiing,  for  it  mily  raises  the 
ciuestion,  who  dioald  be  the  delegator  of  this 
public  trust — the  people  or  the  boroogh-htdders? 
Another  noble  Lord  [Land  Caernarvon],  profess- 
ing to  wish  well  to  the  great  onrepnneated 
towns,  complained  of  the  bill  on  their  ^  p^p* 
behair,becaase,  he  said,  tbe  first  thing  gg^^*"** 
it  does  is  to  close  up  the  access  vfaich  m*em 
ihey  at  present  possess  to  Parliament, 
by  the  purchase  oTseab  for  manuitile  men,  wbo 
may  represent  the  diflweBt  trading  hrtewta  in 
general.  Did  ever  mortal  smn  eontrm  a  snb- 
tlety  so  absurd,  so  nonsansieBl  as  this f  Whatl 
Is  it  better  fat  Birmingfaam  to  lobscribe,  and 
raise  t£5000,  for  a  seat  at  Old  Saram,  t^n  to 
have  the  right  of  openly  and  honestly  "tmmi'^ 
its  own  representative,  and  sending  tum  direct  to 
Parliament  ?  Snoh  horror  have  some  men  of 
'the  straight,  open  highway  of  tbe  Coostitotion, 
that  they  would,  ratim:  thsji  travel  upoa  it,  ueak 
into  their  seats  by  the  dii^,  winding  bjr-vays  of 
rotten  boroughs. 

But  the  noble  Earl  behind  [Lord  HarrowbyJ 
professed  much  kindness  for  thegreai  raiij  efwt,iaf 
towns — he  bad  no  objection  to  give  StlSSSHi™ 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  ^lef-  ^rctiM. 
field  representatives  as  vacancies  might  occur, 
by  the  occasional  disfranchisement  of  boroagbs 
for  crime*.  Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  fen- 
tastioal  as  this  plan  of  reform?  In  tbe  first 
place,  these  great  towns  either  oagtat  to  have 
members  or  &oj  ought  not.  If  they  oaght,  why 
hang'-ap  tbe  possession  of  their  just  rigtea  npoo 
the  event  of  some  other  plaoe  oomnaittiiig  an  of 
fense?  Am  I  not  to  have  my  right  till  another 
does  a  wrong?  Suppose  a  man  wroo^olly  keeps 
possession  ray  cloee ;  I  apply  to  bun,  and  say, 
"  Mr.  JcdinsMi,  give  me  up  my  pn^perty,  sod 
save  me  and  yourself  an  action  a[  ejectment." 
Should  not  I  have  some  cause  to  be  surprised, 
if  he  answered,  "  Oh  no,  I  can't  let  yoo  have  it 
till  Mr.  Thomson  embezxles  c£lO,000,  and  then 
I  may  get  a  ^re  of  it,  and  that  will  enable  me 
to  buy  more  land,  and  then  I'll  give  joa  upytwr 
field."  "  But  1  want  the  field,  and  bave  a  right 
to  get  it ;  not  because  Thomson  has  commiUed 
a  crime,  but  because  it  is  my  field,  and  ootyoun 
— and  I  should  be  as  great  a  fool  as  you  are  a 
knave,  were  I  to  wait  till  Thomson  became  as 
bad  as  yourself."  I  am  really  adiamed  todetan 
year  Lordships  with  exposing  sooh  Vretcbed  tri- 
fling. 

A  speech,  my  Lcnd^  was  delivered  by  my 
noble  friend  under  the  opposite  galleiy  [Loiil 
Radnor],. which  has  disposed  of  mneb  tint  re- 
mains dT  my  task.  I  had  purposed  to  sbov  tbe 
mighty  ol»nge  which  his  be«i  wraog^t  in  later 
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inaes  upon  the  opinions,  the  habits,  and  the  inteU 
igenoe  of  the  people,  by  the  QDiveml  diSusion 
if  knowledge.   Bat  tb^  hu  beeo  done  bjr  my 
loble  friead  vidi  an  aooomcj  of  ttatement,  and 
a  pow«r  vi  language  wbich  I  sboold  in  nin  at- 
tempt to  fbUow ;  and  there  gloved  tfaroogh  his 
admirable  oration  a  nataral  varmdiof  fe^ng  to 
which  every  heart  instinctively  reeponded.  I 
have,  however,  lived  to  hear  that  great  apeeeh 
tallced  of  in  tbe  language  <^  contempt.    A  noble 
Lord  [Lord  FalmoaUi),  in  the  fullness  of  his  ig- 
noranoe  of  ita  vaat  8al:{|ect,  in  the  maturity  of  bis 
incapaoity  to  eomprebend  its  merits,  deaoribed  it 
as  an  amoaiug — a  droll  speech ;  and  in  this  pro- 
found criticism  a  noble  Earl  [Earl  Caernarvon] 
seemed  to  concur,  whom  I  should  have  thought 
capable  of  making  a  more  correct  appreoiatioa. 
Comparisons  are  proverbi&lly  invidious ;  yet  I 
can  not  help  contrasting  that  speech  vith  another 
which  I  beard  not  very  long  ago,  and  of  which 
my  noble  friend  [Earl  Caernarvon]  knows  soine- 
tfaing }  oM  not  certainly  mooli  roaewbling  the 
laminona  apeeeh  in  qaesliMi,  bat  a  Und  of  dnoa 
of  daric,  disjointed  flgorea,  in  which  soft  prdea- 
sions  of  r^ird  fiHr  friends  fooght  with  bard  oen- 
surea  on  their  oonduet,  frigid  eoDoeptions  with 
fiery  execution,  and  the  lightness  of  the  materials 
witb  tbe  heaviness  of  the  workmanship — 
"  Frigida  pngnabant  calidis,  hamentift  aicds. 
Mollis  com  doris,  sine  poodere  habentia  poodns."^ 
A  droll  and  amnsiag  speech,  indeed  I    It  was 
worthy  of  tbe  same  speaker  of  whom  both  Mr. 
'Windham  and  Mr.  Canning  upon  one  oooaskm 
said,  that  he  had  made  the  finest  they  ever  heard. 
It  was  a  lesson  deeply  impr^|;nated  with  tbe  best 
wisdom  of  the  nineteenth  century,  bat  full  also 
of  the  profoundest  maxims  of  the  seventeenth. 
There  Was  not  a  word  of  that  speech — not  one 
proposition  in  its  Inmiaous  context— <»ie  sentence 
of  solemn  admonitioa  or  of  looobuig  regret — fell 
from  my  noble  friend  [Lord  RadnM-]— not  a  se- 
vere reproof  of  tbe  setfishnass,  nor  an  indignant 
exclamation  optm  the  folly  of  setting  yonnelvw 
against  the  neoeasary  eonne  of  erents,  and  re- 
fusing tbe  rights  of  oivUization  to  ihtm  whom 
yoa  have  soSered  to  become  oivilized-~not  a 
oentiment,  not  a  topic,  which  tbe  immortal  elo> 
quOTce  and  imperishable  wisdom  of  Lord  Bacon 
did  notjostlfy,  sanction,  and  prefix. 

They  who  are  constantly  taunting  os  with 
Tbr  •nh  otiKt  subverting  the  system  of  the  rapre- 
'il^u'iZ'S^  scntatloo,  and  suhatitating  a  parlia- 
ih"">n.i'Si'rf  mentary  Conslitation  unknown  in  ear- 
tbcLisaa.  liar  times,  must  be  told  that  we  are 
msking  no  change — that  we  are  not  pulling 
down,  bat  building  up — or,  at  the  ntmost,  adspt- 
ing  the  representation  to  tbe  altered  state  of  the 
comnmoi^.  The  system  which  was  hardly  6t> 
ted  for  the  fourteenth  centniy  can  not  surely  be 
adapted  to  tbe  nineteenth.  Tbe  iineratiMU  oS 
time,  of  iriiioh  our  detraotors  tdke  no  aooount, 
are  reckoned  opon  by  all  sonnd  statesmen ;  and 
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in  referring  to  them,  my  noble  friend  [Lord  Rad- 
nor] has  only  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
most  illnstrioos  of  jdiikoopbers.  *'  Stick  to  your 
ancient  parliamentary  system,"  it  is  laid;  "make 
no  alteration;  keep  it  exactly  saoh  as  it  was  in 
tbe  time  Harry  the  Third,  wbaa  the  two  Hou- 
ses first  sat  in  separate  obambers,  and  such  as  it 
bah  to  this  day  oontinned  I"  Tbta  is  the  igno- 
nnt  ory ;  diis  th»  very  ahibboleth  of  the  par- 
ty. But  I  have  jojoed  an  issne  with  our  antag- 
onists upon  tbe  fact ;  and  I  have  given  the  evi- 
dence of  Selden,  of  GlaavUle,  of  Coke,  of  Moy, 
and  of  Prynne,  proving  lo  demonstration  that  the 
original  right  of  voting  has  been  sobjected  to 
great  and  hurtful  chaagea— that  the  exolusive 
franchise  of  freemen  is  a  usurpation  npen  house- 
holders— and  that  onr  measure  ia  a  restoration 
of  the  rights  thus  usurped  upon.  I  have  shown 
that  tbe  ministers  are  only  oooQpied  in  the  duty 
of  repairing  what  is  decayed,  not  in  the  work  ^ 
destruotion,  or  of  violent  change.  Yonr  Lord- 
ships were  raoendy  aasombled  at  the  gresi  ao- 
lemnUy  of  the  ooronetion.  Do  oall  to  mind 
dw  hegnags  oS  tbe  prunate,  and  in  which  tbe 
mooanh  swore,  when  tbe  awwd  of  kingly  estate 
was  delivered  into  his  bands?  "Restore  tbe 
things  that  are  gone  into  decay  j  mi><n««ji||  that 
which  is  restored-;  purify  and  refarm  what  is 
amiss ;  confirm  that  which  is  in  good  M'der  t'^ 
His  sacred  Majesty  well  rememlm  his  solemn 
vow,  to  restore  tlu  Constito4bn,  and  to  refbm 
the  abuses  time  has^trodaoed ;  and  I,  too, 
feel  tbe  doty  ia^tosed  on  me,  of  kseping  £r«eh 
in  tbe  recolleotios  of  the  prince,  whom  it  is  my 
pride  and  my  boast  to  serve,  the  puts  of  oar  sys- 
tem which  fall  within  the  scope  of  his.  vow.  But 
if  be  has  swonrto  restore  the  decayed,  so  has  he 
also  sworn  to  maintain  that  which  is  restored, 
and  to  oonflrm  that  which  wants  no  repairing ; 
and  -viM  sacrifice  soever  may  be  required  to 
maintain  and  confirm,  that  saerifice  I  am  ready 
to  make,  opposing  myself,  with  my  sovereign,  lo 
the  surge  that  may  dash  over  me,  and  saying  to 
it,  "Hitherto  shalt  thon  eove;  hare  shall  ths 
waves  be  stayed."  For  whHe  that  sovereign  tiB 
the  enemies  of  all  change,  "  I  have  sworn  to  re> 
store  !"  so  will  he  tell  them  who  look  for  change 
only,  "  I  have  also  sworn  to  maintain  1" 

"  Stand  by  the  whole  of  the  old  Constitution  I** 
is  the  ory  <rf  our  enemies.  I  have  „  .^^^ 
disposed  of  tbe  issue  of  fact,  and  nrdiiy  of  a* 
shown  that  what  we  attack  is  any 
thing  but  the  old  Conetitutimi.  But  soppose,  (on 
argument's  sake,  the  qoestico  had  been  decided 
against  us — ^tfaat  S«4den,  Coke,  Noy,  Glanville, 
Prynne,  were  all  wrong — that  their  doctrine  and 
mine  was  a  mere  iUnsioa,  and  rotten  bcmaghs 
the  ancient  order  of  ihinga— 4hat  it  was  a  ftiw 
damcntal  {vinciple  ^  tbe  old  CoMtitntion  to  have 
members  without  oenstitiiBatt,  boroogliB  with, 
out  members,  and  a  repnantotive  Pariiannit 
without  eleotm^  Sunwse  this  to  he  the  nature 
of  tbe  old,  and  mnoh  admired,  and  more  be- 
praised,  govemneat  of  England.  AH  this  I  will 
assume  for  tbe  aai»  of  die  argmnent ;  and  I  so- 
lioh  the  attemioa  of  tbe  mUe  Lords  who  Main- 
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tain  that  argument,  vhile  I  abov  them  its  utter 
absurdity.  Siiice  tbe  earlj  times  oT  vhich  tbey 
speak,  has  there  been  no  change  in  the  Tery  na- 
tDre  a  seat  in  Parliament  ?  Is  there  no  differ- 
aoce  between  onr  days  and  those  'vheo  the  eleeu 
on  eschewed  the  right  of  Toiing,  and  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  as  well  as  the  elective  franchise,  was 
esteemed  a  burden  7  Will  the  same  principlea 
apply  to  that  age  and  toonis,  when  all  Ae  people  of 
the  three  kingdoms  are  more  eager  for  the  power 
of  Toting  than  for  any  other  earthly  possession ; 
and  the  ehance  of  sitting  in  tbe  House  of  Com> 
moos  is  become  tbe  object  of  all  men's  wishes? 
Even  as  late  as  the  noioa  of  the  Crowns,  we 
have  instances  of  informations  filed  in  the  courts 
of  law  to  compel  Parliament  men  to  attend  their 
duty,  or  punish  them  for  the  neglect — so  ill  was 
privilege  then  understood.  But  somewhat  earli- 
er we  find  boroughs  petitioning  to  be  relieved 
from  the  expense  of  sendmg  members,  and  mem- 
bers sai^iorted  by  their  constituents  as  long  as 
they  coDtinaed  their  attendance.  Is  it  not  dear 
that  the  parluuoentary  law  applicable  to  that 
state  of  things  can  not  be  applied  to  tbe  jwesent 
eircumstances,  without  io  some  respects  making 
a  violent  revolution  ?  But  so  it  is  in  the  prog- 
ress of  all  those  changes  which  time  is  perpetu- 
ally working  in  the  ccmdition  of  buman  afiaurs. 
They  are  really  the  authors  of  change,  who  re-  ' 
sist  the  alterations  whioh  are  required  to  adjust 
the  system,  and  A&pt  it  to  new  circumstances ; 
who  forcibly  arrest  the  progress  at  one  portion 
amid  the  general  advancement.  Take,  as  an  il- 
lustration, the  state  of  oar  jurisprudence.  Tbe 
old  law  mrdained  that  a  debtor's  property  should 
be  taken  in  execution.  But  in  early  times  there 
were  no  public  funds,  no  paper  securities,  no  ac- 
counts at  bonkers ;  land  and  goods  formed  the 
property  of  all ;  and  those  were  allowed  to  be 
taken  in  satisfaction  debts.  The  law,  there- 
Tcxe,  which  only  said,  let  land  and  goods  be  t^- 
en,  excluded  the  recourse  against  stock  and 
credits,  altheagh  it  plainly  meant  that  all  the 
moperty  should  be  lititle,  and  would  clearly  have 
■tacbed  stock  and  credits,  had  they  then  been 
known.  But  when  nine  tenths  of  the  property 
of  our  richest  men  consist  of  stock  and  credits, 
to  exempt  these  under  pretense  of  standing  by 
the  old  law,  is  manifestly  altering  the  substance 
for  the  sake  of  adhering  to  the  letter  ;  and  sub- 
stituting for  the  old  law,  that  all  the  debtor's 
property  should  be  liabje,  a  new  and  totally  dif- 
ferent law,  that  a  small  pert  Mily  of  his  property  ; 
shouU  be  liable.  Yet  in  no  part  ot  our  system 
has  there  been  a  greater  change  than  in  the  es- 
timated valoo  attached  to  the  firanohise,  and  to 
a  seat  in  Pariiament,  from  the  times  when  one 
class  of  the  commonity  amdoosly  shunned  the 
cost  of  electing,  and  another  as  cantionsly  avoid- 
ed being  returned,  to  those  when  both  classes 
are  alike  anxious  lo  obtain  these  privileges. 
Then,  can  any  reasonable  man  argue  that  tbe 
same  law  should  be  applied  to  two  states  of 
things  so  diametrically  opposite  7  Thus  much  I 
UtoQght  fit  to  say,  in  order  to  goard  your  Lord- 
■^ps  against  a  favorite  tc^  om  ■Bdaloualy 


urged  by  tbe  adversaries  of  nfom,  «fa»  ba* 

men  astray  by  constantly  barpiag  upon  tbe  siesc 
of  change,  innovation,  and  revidonoft. 

But  it  is  said,  and  this  im  a  still  amc  Sncra 
ai^ument,  the  system  woiicswdl.  Bow 
does  it  woA  well?   tSna  it  aaj  pretes- 
sions  to  the  character  of  wbikinf  well?  n  w.^ 
What  say  you  to  a  town  of  five  or  ax 
thousand  iohabitaots,  not  one  of  ^riiom  tis  ixr 
more  to  do  with  the  cluMce  of  its 
than  any  of  your  Lordsbipa  sitliog  rxxai  ihs: 
table — indeed,  a  great  deal  less — far  I  bt 
noble  friend  [the  I>uke  of  Devotisliire]  b  xhen  1 
It  works  well,  does  it  ?    How  works  well  ?  h 
would  work  well  for  the  noble  Duke,  if  he  (bx 
to  carry  his  votes  to  market !     Hi^er  rart  :-- 
deed,  he  oould  not  purchase  than  be  has :  bsi  lt 
has  many  oonnactiims,  and  be  might  gaia  a  i.-<  - 
for  every  one  lhat  bean  bis  name.    But  kt  t  ^< 
always  acted- in  a  manner  br  mora  worthy  of  h.« 
own  faigfaebaracter,  and  of  the  fllostrioos  iic*'i 
patriots  flrom  whom  he  descends,  the  JpoHm 
of  am  liberties  and  of  tbe  tlirone  wUdi  car  S«- 
ereign's  exalted  bonse  filb  j  and  bis  famihr  hat? 
deemed  that  name  a  more  ptecioas  inherilaKC 
than  any  title  for  which  it  could  be  e^wrd. 
But  let  us  see  how  the  system  wwfcs  far 
borough  itself,  and  its  thousands  of  boo-  j  ■ 
est,  iudttstrious  inhabitants.    My  Lords,  "-.1. 
I  onoe  bad  tbe  ftwtune  to  represent  it 
for  a  few  weeks;  at  the  tine  when  1  reeeire-J 
the  highest  honor  of  my  life,  tbe  pride  sad  a- 
nltation  ot  which  can  never  be  eradicated  fr>n 
my  mind  but  by  death,  nor  in  tbe  least  i^et 
allayed  by  any  lapse  of  time — tbe  nrast  spkaiid 
distinction  idiioh  any  subjects  can  coafer  npx 
a  fellow<ottixen-4o  be  freely  dectcd  Ibr  York- 
shire,  upon  poblie  grounds^  and  beia^  oaooaaKl- 
ed  with  tbe  county.    From  barii^  been  at 
borough  tbe  day  of  Uia  election,  I  eaa  give  wvm 
Lordships  some  idea  bow  well  the  mtem  wo 
there.    Yon  may  be  relumed  (or  tbe  plaor.  bu 
it  is  at  your  peril  that  yon  show  yoorsetf  vaoc; 
the  inbahitanu.   There  is  a  sort  of  poUii^;  ilM 
is,  five  or  six  of  my  noble  friend's  tenants  ride 
over  from  another  pan  of  tbe  country — ncei.t 
their  burgage  qualifications — vote,  as  the  eae- 
mies  of  the  bill  call  it,  "in  right  of  ysopem." 
that  is,  of  the  Duke's  property — render  op  their 
title-deeds— dine,  and  return  hosne  before  night. 
Being  detain^  in  court  at  York  longer  ihu  1 
hod  expected  on  the  day  of  this  elective  proceed- 
ing, I  arrived  too  late  far  the  chainng,  and  therr- 
fore  did  not  asset  at  that  awfot  solemnity.  See- 
ing a  genUeman  with  a  blade  pateh,  aoaiewben 
aboQt  tbe  sin  of  a  se^eant's  eoii;  I  ezptaaeed 
my  regret  at  bis  apparent  ailment;  be  said,  "Ii 
is  for  aMow  I  had  the  boner  to  receive  in  refsr- 
sentingyou  at  the  ceremtny."  CerainlyBoocB- 
stiiuent  ever  owed  more  to  his  rapreseBtstne 
than  I  to  mine ;  hut  the  Mow  was  seven,  ami 
might  wdl  have  proved  fatal.    I  understand  ihu 
is  the  common  lot  of  the  members,  as  mj  sobte 
friend  [Lord  Tankervillej,  who  once  sat  for  tbe 
iriace,  I  believe,  knows ;  though  there  is  smt 
variety,  as  he  is  aware^  in  the  mode  of  pmsted- 
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s  rooky  ohannel  sometimes  niggeating  openlioni 
of  another  kind.  I  am  vvtj  Aut,  of  coarse,  from 
ftpproving  Booh  murks  of  public  indignation ;  bnt 
I  am  equalljr  far  from  wondering  that  it  should 
seek  a  vent ;  for  I  ooofess,  that  if  the  thonsanda 
of  persona  whom  the  well  working  of  the  pret* 
ent  system  insults  with  the  farce  of  the  Knares- 
borough  eleclioQ  (and  whom  the  bill  restores  to 
their  rights)  were  to  bear  so  cruel  a  mockery  with 
patience,  I  should  deem  them  degraded  indeed. 

It  works  well,  does  it  ?  For  whom  ?  For 
the  CoDstitutioD  ?  No  such  thing.  For  bor- 
ough proprietors  it  works  well,  who  can  sell 
scau  or  tmf&c  in  influence,  and'pooket  the  gains. 
Upon  the  Constitotion  it  is  the  foulest  stain,  and 
eats  into  ita  very  oore. 

It  works  veH?  For  the  people  of  England? 
Nut  fiir  tu  P^<^®i    whom  the  many  ex- 

oloded  electors  are  parcel,  and  for  whom 
alone  the  few  aotiul  electors  oaght  to 
exercise  their  franchise  as  a  trust  t  No  such 
thing.  As  long  as  a  member  of  Parliament 
really  represents  any  body  of  his  countrymen, 
be  they  freeholders,  or  copyholders,  or  leasehold- 
ers— as  long  as  be  represents  the  householders 
in  any  considerable  town,  and  is  in  either  way 
depiued  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  a  portion 
of  the  commnnity,  and  is  always  answerable  to 
those  who  delegate  him — so  long  has  he  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  interests  of  the  whole  state, 
whereof  his  constituents  form  a  portion — so  long 
may  he  justly  act  as  representing  the  whole  com- 
munity, having,  with  his  particular  electors,  ouly 
a  general  coinoideooe  of  views  upon  national 
qoestions,  and  a  rigonns  ooinotdenco  where  their 
special  interests  ue  otnoemed.  But  if  be  is 
delegated  by  a  single  man,  and  not  by  a  cotmty 
or  a  town,  he  does  not  lepresent  the  people  of 
England ;  he  is  a  jobber,  sent  to  Parliament  to 
do  his  own  ot  his  patron's  work-  But  then  we 
are  t<4d,  and  with  smgular  exultation,  how  many 
great  men  have  found  their  way  into  the  House 
oi  Commons  by  this  chaonel-  My  Lords,  are 
we,  because  the  only  road  to  a  place  is  unclean, 
not  to  travel  it  7  If  I  can  not  get  into  Parlia- 
ment, where  I  may  render  the  state  good  serr- 
ioB,  by  any  other  means,  I  will  go  that  way,  de- 
filing myself  as  little  as  I  can,  either  by  the  filth 
of  the  passage  or  the  indifferent  company  I  may 
travel  with.  I  won't  bribe ;  I  won't  job,  to  get 
in ;  but  if  it  bo  the  only  path  open,  I  will  use  it 
for  the  public  good.  But  those  who  indulge  in 
this  argument  about  groat  men  securing  seats, 
do  not,  I  remark,  take  any  acoonnt  of  the  far 
greater  numbers  of  very  little  men  who  thus  find 
their  way  into  Parliament  to  do  all  manner  of 
pablto  mischieT  A  few  are,  nodoi^  independ- 
ent ;  bat  many  are  as  docile,  as  di8ci[dined  in 
the  evc^tioos  of  debate,  as  any  troops  the  noble 
Duke  had  at  Waterloo.  One  boroi^^h  proprie- 
tor is  well  remembered,  who  wotild  display  his 
foroes,  command  them  in  person,  carry  them  over 
from  one  flank  to  the  other,  or  drew  them  off  al- 
together, and  send  them  to  take  the  field  against 
the  larks  nl  Dunstable,  that  ha  might  testify  hia 
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meotarj  opuiion,  <^  his  oonstitaents.  I  am  tware, 
mj  Lords,  ^at  in  parsniiiff  this  imporlant  topic, 
I  may  lay  myself  open  to  uDcandid  inference 
touching  the  present  state  of  the  eoontr; ;  bat  I 
feel  sure  no  such  unfair  advantage  will  be  tak- 
en, for  my  whole  argument  upm  the  national  en- 
thuuasm  for  reform  rests  upon  the  known  faot 
that  it  is  the  growth  of  half  «  oentnry,  and  not 
of  a  few  months ;  and,  accordtt^  to  the  soondest 
■  views  of  reprewntativa  l^islatioii,  there  eng^ 
to  be  a  gtiural  cuncidence  between  the  oondnot 
of  the  delegate  and  the  sentimeDte  of  the  elect* 
ors.  Now,  wbea  the  pablic  vnoe,  for  want  (rf  a 
regular  and  legitimate  organ,  makes  itself  from 
time  to  time,  beard  vrithin  tlie  wiUb  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  by  a  direct  inlerpoaitioa  of  the  people, 
not  in  the  way  of  a  del^;ated  trust,  to  m^e  the 
laws ;  and  every  such  occasion  presents,  in  troth, 
an  instance  where  the  defects  of  oar  elective  sys- 
tem introduce  a  recurrence  to  the  old  and  Inir- 
barous  schemes  of  government,  known  in  the 
tribes  and  centuries  of  Rome,  or  tfae  assemblies 
of  Attica.  It  is  a  poor  compensation  for  the 
faults  of  a  system  which  snBers  a  cruel  grievance 
to  exist,  or  a  roioous  war  to  last  twen^  or  thir- 
ty yesrs  after  Uie  pnblio  opinion  has  ctmdemned 
it,  that  some  oceasioos  arise  when  the  excess  of 
the  abuse  brings  about  a  violent  remedy,  or  some 
revc^atimiary  ahod^  thraitfeung  tlie  destmction 
the  whole. 

But  it  works  well  I  Then  why  does  the  table 
Tb*  imitiffM  groan  with  the  petittona  against  it,  of 
■(UDMik*  aii  that  people,  for  whose  interests 
Tb^t        there  is  any  nae  in  it  working  at  all  ? 

Why  did  the  ooDUtry  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, without  exception,  wherever  they  had  the 
fnuchise,  return  members  ctmunissioned  to  com- 
plain of  it,  and  amend  it?  Why  were  its  own 
produce,  the  men  chosen  nnder  it,  found  voting 
against  it  by  unexampled  majorities  ?  Of  eigb^- 
two  English  county  membere,  seventy-six  have 
pronouiioed  sentence  upon  it,  and  they  are  joined 
by  all  the  representatives  of  cities  and  <^  great 
towns. 

It  works  Well  1  Whence,  then,  the  phenom- 
Tbaeembiai'  °^  Political  UniMis— of  the  peo- 
tiowBMtopv  pie  every  where  forming  Uiemselves 
li^adi^thi  into  associations  to  put  down  a  ays- 
f"*^^  tem  whioh  you  say  well  eerres  their 
interesta?  Whence  the  oongregating  of  one 
handled  and  SBj  thonsaod  men  in  one  pbee,  the 
whole  adah  male  population  of  two  or  three 
eoontiDa,  to  speak  the  langiuge  "eS  discontent, 
and  refuse  the  payment  of  taxes?  I  am  one 
who  never  have  either  used  the  language  of  in- 
timidatim,  or  will  ever  suffer  it  to  be  osed  to- 
ward me ;  but  !  also  am  <Hie  who  regard  those 
indications  with  unspeakable  anxiety.  With  all 
respect  fw  those  osBemblages,  and  for  the  hon- 
esty of  tiie  opinions  they  entertain,  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  declare,  as  an  honest  man,  as  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Crown,  as  a  magistrate,  nay,  as  stand- 
'"Bi  by  virtue  of  my  office,  at  the  head  of  the 
magistrmoy,  that  a  resolntion  not  to  pay  tbe 
Ki^'s  taxes  is  wdawfol.  When  I  oontemplate 
the  hot,  I  am  Bsanred  that  not  above  a  few  thou- 


sands of  those  nearest  the  chairmaB  eoald  kam 
for  what  it  was  they  beld  op  ^eir  han^  At 
the  same  time,  there  b  too  much  reason  to  tluk 
that  the  rest  would  have  acted  as  they  did  h^ 
they  heard  all  that  passed.  My  hc^ie  and  troM 
is,  that  these  men  and  their  leaders  will  mature- 
ly recfflisider  the  sulgect.  There  are  no  bonn-js 
tolheq>plieationofaoohapowM';  dwdiffieu.lT 
of  eoonteraeting  it  is  extreoM;  and  as  ' 
it  may  be  exerted  on  whatever  qoestioii  *^c». 
hM  the  leading  interest,  and  every  qoea-  ' 
tion  in  soooession  is  bit  as  of  ezolaare  imporu 
anoe,  the  ose  of  the  power  I  an  to 
really  threatens  to  resolve  all  gt>veniiaeM,  aad 
even  society  itself^  into  its  eleomits.  I  know  the 
risk  I  nm  giving  otEetaa  by  what  I  am  aajing. 
To  me,  aocioed  ^  worsbipiog  the  dnnocracy, 
here  is,  indeed,  a  tempting  occaston,  if  in  thai 
charge  dtere  were  tbe  shadow  of  tmdi.  Befoce 
the  great  idcd,  the  Jnggemaot,  with  his  bond- 
red  and  fif^  thousand  priests,  I  might  prastme 
myself  advantageously.  Bat  I  am  boaod  to  do 
my  doty,  and  speak  the  troth ;  of  such  aa  aaaen- 
bly  I  can  not  approve ;  even  its  n ambers  otntnict 
discussion,  and  tend  to  put  the  peace  tn  Auger — 
coupled  with  such  a  combinatimt  against  payment 
of  taxes,  it  is  ill^al ;  it  is  intoleiable  under  any 
form  of  gofemment ;  and  as  a  sincere  w^wisfc- 
er  to  the  people  thmnsrives,  and  devoted  to  ibe 
cause  which  broogfat  them  togeibcr,  I  feel  a»> 
licitoos,  on  every  acoonnt,  to  eadi  inoccd- 
inga  to  an  end. 

Bat,  my  Lords,  it  is  for  ns  to  poader  Aese  duags 
well;  they  are  material  facta  ia  oor  tv« 
present  inqnhy.    Under  a  system  of  "j^^ 
real  representatioa,  in  a  eoonlry  wfaero  p«v'> 
tbe  people  possessed  the  only  safe  and 
legitimate  channel  for  mding  kncrwn  dieir 
wishes  and  their  complaints,  a  Paritament  of 
their  own  choosing,  sucb  combiostioas  wobU  be 
useless.    Indeed,  they  must  alwacya  be  mere 
brulum  'ftUmtn,  unless  where  they  ate  veiy  gen- 
eral ;  and  where  they  are  general,  they  both  ia- 
dicate  the  universal!^  of  the  grievance  and  Ibe 
determination  to  have  redress.    Where  no  saie- 
ty-vahre  is  [nuvided  for  pqpalar  discoaleet,  to 
prevent  an  explositm  that  nmy  shiver  the  ma- 
chine in  pieces — where  the  peefde,  and  by  the 
people,  I  repeal,  I  mean  the  middle  elaases,  tbe 
wealth  aad  intelligenoe  of  the  eoontryt  the  gbry 
of  tbe  British  name — when  thn  most  hnpartsat 
order  of  the  oommnni^  are  withoot  a  regahr 
and  systematic  communication  with  the  I^gis. 
latere — where  tbey  are  denied  tfae  Coostitutioa 
which  is  their  birth-right,  and  refused  a  voiee  ia 
naming  tbcee  who  are  to  make  the  laws  ibej 
must  obey,  impose  the  taxes  tbey  must  pay,  and 
oontrot,  withoat  appeal,  their  persons  as  veil 
as  properties— where  tbey  fee]  the  load  of  sorii 
grievances,  and  feel,  loo,  die  power  they  possess, 
moral,  intellectnal,  and,  let  me  add,  witbont  the 
imputation  of  a  threat,  physical — then,  and  oily 
then,  are  their  comUnatioos  forraid^le ;  whet 
they  are  armed  by  their  wrongs,  far  more  for- 
mitUble  than  any  phyrical  force    then,  and  aaly 
then,  they  beei»i»  inrlnoiUe. 
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juo  jaa  asc  wa».\,  la  inese  ciroamsiaaces,  we 
TbapMpitmiMt  oagbt  to  do ?  I  uuwer,  Simply  our 
SStuSStiSMfch  'Joty.  If  there  were  no  Buoh  com- 
coBUnpL  bioatLons  in  existence — no  sjrmptom 
of  popular  excitement — if  not  a  man  had  lifted  ap 
his  voice  against  the  exiiting  system,  ve  should 
be  bound  to  seek  sad  to  seize  any  meaos  of  far- 
dierii^  tbe  best  interests  of  the  people,  with 
kindness,  with  oonsideratioo,  with  the  firmness, 
Mitain!^,  bat  with  the  pradeooe,  sbo^  of  states- 
men. How  moch  more  an  we  bound  to  con- 
ciliate a  great  nation  anxiously  panting  for  tfaeir 
right»— to  hear  respectfully  their  prayers — to 
entenain  the  measore  of  their  ehoioe  with  an  hon- 
est faoiuution  to  do  it  jmtiee ;  and  if,  wMle  we 
approve  its  principle,  we  yet  disUfce  some  of  its 
details,  and  deem  them  susceptible  of  modifica- 
tion, surely  we  ooght,  at  any  rate,  not  to  reject 
tfaeir  prayers  for  it  with  bsalt.  God  forbid  we 
ritould  so  treat  the  people's  desire ;  but  I  do  fear 
that  a  determination  is  taken  not  to  entertain  it 
with  calmness  and  imp^iality.  (Cries  of  No  I 
No .'  from  the  OppoeitEon.)  I  am  glad  to  have 
been  in  error ;  I  am  rejoiced  to  bear  this  disclaim- 
er, for  I  infer  from  it  that  the  people's  prayers 
are  to  be  granted.  Yqu  will  listen,  I  trast,  to  the 
advice  of  my  nobis  and  learned  friend  [Lord 
PLunkett],  who,  with  his  wmited  sagacity,  rec- 
ommended you  to  do  as  you  would  be  done  by. 
This  wise  and  Christian  maxim  will  not,  I  do 
hope,  be  forgotten.  Apply  it,  my  Lords,  to  the 
case  before  yoa.  Suppose,  fw  a  moment,  that 
joar  Lordahipa,  in  yonr  wisdom,  shoald  think  it 
expedient  to  entertain  aoma  Ull  regulating  mat- 
ters m  whieb  this  Honse  alone  has  any  coooem, 
as  the  hereditary  privileges  ct  the  peerage,  or 
the  right  of  voting  by  proxy,  or  matters  relative 
to  the  election  of  peers  representing  the  aristoo- 
Taoy  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  or  providing  against 
the  recorrence  of  such  an  extraordinary  and,  in- 
deed, nnaccountable  event  as  that  which  decided 
on  the  Huntingdon  peerage  without  a  commit- 
tee ;  suppose,  after  great  exertions  of  those  most 
interested,  as  tbe  Scotch  and  Irish  peers,  or  this 
House  at  large,  yonr  Lordships  had  passed  it 
through  all  its  st^es  by  immense  majorities,  by 
tldj  or  a  hundred  to  one,  as  the  Commons  did 
the  Reform.  (Cries  of  No.)  I  say  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  all  who  represented  any 
body,  all  the  members  for  ooaottes  and  towns ; 
bat,  to  BToid  oaviling,  suppose  it  passed  by  a 
large  majority  of  those  oonoemed,  and  sent  down 
to  the  Commons,  whom  it  only  remotely  afiect- 
«d.  Well — it  has  reached  that  House ;  and  sup- 
pose the  members  were  to  reTuBa  giving  your 
measure  any  examination  at  all  in  mtail,  and  to 
reject  it  at  once.  What  should  yoa  say  ?  How 
should  you  feel,  think  you,  when  the  Commons 
arrogantly  turned  round  from  yonr  request,  and 
said,  "Let  us  Bing  out  this  silly  bill  without 
more  ado ;  true,  it  regulates  matters  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  Lords,  and  in  which  we  can 
not  at  all  interfere  without  violating  tbe  law  of 
the  land  ;  but  still,  out  with  it  for  an  aristocratic, 
oligarchical,  revolotionary  bill — a  bill  to  be  abom- 
inated by  all  who  have  a  spark  of  the  true  demo- 


opiaion,  1:^  which  ita  couna  nuy  bs  known,  and 
its  influenca  exerted  upon  state  nflkin  regularly 
and  temperately,  instMd  oT  aoting  cmiTuluvely, 
and,  as  it  vera,  by  ntarts  and  shocks  ?  I  will 
only  appeal  to  one  advantage,  which  is  as  certain 
to  resnlt  from  thii  salutary  improreinent  of  our 
system  as  it  ia  certain  that  I  am  addressing  your 
Lordiihips.  A  noble  Ear)  [Lord  WinchelKea] 
inveighed  strongly  against  the  licentiousness  of 
the  press ;  complained  of  its  insolence ;  and  as- 
serted that  there  was  no  tyranny  more  intolera- 
ble than  that  which  its  conductors  now  exer- 
cised. It  is  most  true  that  the  press  has  great 
influence,  but  equally  true  that  it  derives  this 
influence  from  expressing,  more  or  less  correct- 
ly, the  opinion  of  the  oountry.  Let  it  run  coun- 
ter to  the  prevailtog  course,  and  its  power  is  at 
•n  end.  Bat  I  will  also  admit  that,  going  in  the 
same  general  direction  with  public  opinion,  the 
pnss  is  oftantimes  armed  with  too  much  power 
in  particular  instances ;  and  such  power  is  always 
liable  to  be  abased.  But  I  will  tell  the  nohle 
Earl  upon  what  Ibandatioo  this  overgrown  power 
k  built.  The  press  is  now  the  only  organ  of 
public  opinion.  This  title  it  assumes ;  but  it  is 
not  by  usurpation ;  it  is  rendered  legitimate  by 
the  dereols  your  jwrliamentary  Constitution ; 
it  is  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  real  representa- 
tion. The  periodical  press  is  the  ri™l  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  it  is,  and  it  will  be, 
the  successful  rival,  as  long  as  that  House  does 
not  represent  the  people— ^ut  not  one  day  lon- 
ger. If  ever  I  felt  confident  in  any  prediction,  it 
is  in  this,  that  the  restoration  of  Parliament  to  its 
legitimate  ofGce  of  representing  truly  the  public 
opinion  will  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  which  no- 
ble Lords  are  so  ready  to  complain,  who,  by 
keeping  oat  the  lawfol  sovereign,  in  truth  sup- 
port the  uanrper.  k  is  you  who  have  placed 
this  unlawful  anUiori^  on  a  rock :  pass  the  bill, 
it  is  built  oa  a  qnicksand.  Let  but  the  country 
have  a  foU  and  free  representation,  and  to  that 
will  men  lock  for  the  expression  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  the  preM  will  no  more  be  able  to  dic- 
tate, as  now,  when  none  else  can  speak  the  sense 
of  the  people.  Will  its  influence  wholly  cease  ? 
God  forbid  I  Its  just  influence  will  continue, 
but  confined  within  safe  and  proper  bounds.  It 
will  continue,  long  may  it  continue,  t6  watch  the 
conduct  of  public  men — -to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings even  of  a  reformed  Legislature — to  waich 
the  people  themselves — a  safe,  an  innoxious,  a 
useful  instrument,  to  enlighten  and  improve  man- 
kind! But  its  overgrown  power — its  assump- 
tion to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  nation — its  pre- 
tension to  dictate  and  to  command,  will  cease 
with  the  abase  upon  which  alone  it  is  founded, 
and  will  be  swept  nwqr,  together  with  the  other 
orBatnras  vi  the  same  abase,  which  now  "  fright 
our  ide  frtHU  its  propriety." 

Those  portentous  appeoranoes,  the  grovrth  of 
later  Umes,  those  figures  that  stalk  abroad,  of 
uknown  stature  and  strai^e  form — unions  of 
leagues,  and  mnsteriogs  of  men  in  myriads,  and 
oonspiraaies  against  ue  axohequer;  whence  do 


sbOTesf  What  power  engendered  ^lu.^ 
those  aneooth  shapes,  what  mnlti- 
plied  the  monstrous  births  till  ifaey  msp^tda 
people  the  land?  Trust  me,  the  ttw^^a* 
same  power  which  called  into  fr^ht- 
ful  existence,  and  armed  with  resisdeas  finOe  the 
Irish  Volunteers  of  1782 — the  same  power  which 
rent  in  twain  your  empire,  and  raiaed  np  thir- 
teen republics — the  same  power  which  created 
the  Catholic  Association,  and  gave  it  Ireland  for 
a  portion.  What  power  is  that?  Justice  de- 
nied— rights  withheld — ^wrongs  perpetrated — 
the  force  which  common  injuries  lend  to  milHons 
— the  wickedness  of  using  the  sacmd  trust  of 
government  as  a  means  of  indulging  private 
caprice— the  idiotey  of  treating  Engli^cnen  like 
the  children  of  the  South  Sea  Istand^— ibe  frraozy 
of  believing,  or  making  believe,  that  the  aduha 
of  the  nineteenth  centniy  can  be  led  like  chil- 
dren, or  driven  like  barbarians  I  Haa  it  is  that 
has  conjured  up  the  strai^  si^ita  at  wbieh  we 
now  stBJid  aghast  I  And  shall  we  pemst  in  the 
fatal  error  combating  the  giant  pn^ny,  in- 
stead of  extirpating  the  execrable  parent?  Good 
God  [  Will  men  never  learn  wisdom,  even  from 
their  own  experience  ?  Will  they  never  believe, 
till  it  be  too  late,  that  the  surest  way  to  prevent 
immoderate  desires  being  formed,  ay,  and  unjast 
demands  enforced,  is  to  grant  in  due  season  the 
moderate  requests  of  justice  ?  Vou  stud,  my 
Lords,  on  the  brink  a  great  event ;  you  are  in 
the  crisis  of  a  whole  nation's  hopes  and  fears 
An  awful  importance  hangs  over  your  decisioa. 
Pause,  ere  you  plunge  1  There  may  not  be  any 
retreat  I  It  behooves  yon  to  shape  your  condoct 
by  the  mighty  occasion.  They  tell  you  not  to  be 
afraid  of  personal  CMueqnences  in  discharging 
your  duty.  I  too  would  ask  yon  to  buisb  all 
fears;  but,  above  all,  that  most  misehieroixi. 
most  despicable  fear — tbe  fear  of  being  tboaght 
afhdd.  If  you  won't  take  eaonsel  firom  me,  take 
example  from  the  statesman-like  eoodnct  of  tbe 
noble  Duke  [Wellington],  while  you  abo  look 
back,  as  you  may,  with  satisfaction  upon  yoor 
own.  Ho  was  told,  and  you  were  told,  that  the 
impatience  of  Ireland  for  equality  of  civil  rigbb 
was  partial,  tbe  clamor  transient,  likely  to  pass 
away  with  its  temporary  occasion,  and  that  yield- 
mg  to  it  would  he  conceding  to  intimidatioa.  I 
recollect  hearing  this  topic  urged  within  tlus 
hall  in  July,  1828 ;  less  regularly  I  beard  it  thaa 
I  have  now  done,  for  I  belonged  not  to  yoor 
flumber — but  I  heard  it  urged  in  the  self-same 
terms.  The  burden  of  the  cry  was — it  is  do 
time  for  concession ;  the  people  are  turbulenL 
and  the  Association  dangerous.  That  sumoier 
passed,  and  the  ferment  subsided  not ;  aatama 
came,  btit  broo^t  not  the  praoioos  rmit  of  peace 
— on  the  oontraiy,  all  Ireland  was  oonvulsed 
with  the  unjnecedented  conflict  whioh  Tetwncd 
the  great  chief  of  the  Cadwlies  to  sit  in  a  Prot- 
estant I^iameot;  winter  boond  dw  earth  ia 
chains^  but  it  controlled  not  tbe  popular  fuy, 
whose  surge,  more  deafenii^  than  ^  tempest, 
ladmd  tbe  firail  baJwarks  of  law  finndad  spon 


&es8  was  its  harbinger,  or  followed  in  its  train ; 
the  Catholics  became  stronger  by  every  month's 
delay,  displayed  a  deadlier  resolution,  and  pro- 
olaimed  their  wrongs  in  a  tone  of  louder  defiance 
than  before.  And  what  ooorse  dtd  you,  at  this 
moment  of  greatest  excitement,  and  peril,  nod 
menaee,  deem  it  moet  fitting  to  pursue  9  Eight 
months  before,  yoa  had  been  uAi  how  unworthy 
it  would  be  to  yield  when  men  cbunored  and 
threatened.  No  change  had  happened  in  the  in- 
terval, save  that  the  olamors  were  become  far 
more  deafening,  and  the  threats,  beyond  com- 
parison, mtwe  overbearing.  What,  nevertheless, 
did  your  Lordships  do  ?  Your  duty  ^  for  yon 
drapiscd  the  cuckoo-note  of  the  season,  "  be  not 
intimidated."  Yoa  granted  all  that  the  Irish 
demanded,  and  you  saved  your  country.  Was 
there  in  April  a  single  argument  advanced  which 
had  not  held  good  in  July?  None,  absolutely 
none,  except  the  new  height  to  which  the  dan- 
gers of  longer  delay  had  risen,  and  the  increased 
Tshemeooe  with  which  justice  was  demanded ; 
and  yet  the  appeal  to  your  pride,  which  had  pte- 
vaileid  ia  July,  was  in  vain  made  in  April,  and 
you  wisely  and  patriotically  granted  what  was 
asked,  and  ran,  tba  risk  of  bdng  suppmed  to  yield 
through  fear. 

But  the  history  the  Catholic  claims  conveys 
iMa^wig  another  important  lesson.  Though 
Mir  in  "gbt,  and  policy,  and  justice,  the 

*"  measure  of  relief  oould  not  be  too 

ample,  half  as  much  as  was  received  with  little 
gratitude  when  so  late  wrung  from  you,  would 
have  been  hailed  twenty  years  before  with  de- 
light i  and,  even  the  July  preceding,  the  measure 
would  bave  been  received  as  a  boon  freely  given, 
which,  I  fear,  was  taken  with  but  sullen  satisfac- 
tion in  April,  as  a  right  long  withheld.  Yet, 
blessed  be  God,  the  debt  of  justice,  though  tar> 
dily,  was  at  length  paid,  and  the  noble  Duke  won 
.by  it  eivio  honors  which  rival  hia  warlike  achieve- 
mento  in  lasting  brightness  than  which  there 
oan  be  no  higher  praise.  What,  if  be  bad  still 
listened  to  t^  toiuea  of  intimidation  and  incon- 
■istenoy  which  had  scared  hia  pr^ecesscvs? 
He  might  have  proved  hia  obstinacy,  uid  Ireland 
would  have  been  the  aacriSce. 

Api^  now  tlua  lesson  of  reoent  history — I 
Tba  ■rHtw.  may  say  of  our  own  experience  to  the 
u^'^"*  measure  before  us.  Wc  stand  in  a  truly 
£Sl"fX  critical  position.  If  we  reject  the  bill, 
through  fear  of  being  thought  to  be 
intimidated,  we  may  lead  the  life  of  retirement 
and  quiet,  bnt  the  hearts  of  the  millions  of  our 
fellow-citizens  are  gone  forever ;  their  aflections 
are  estranged ;  we  and  our  order  and  its  privi- 
leges are  the  objects  of  the  people's  hatred,  as 
the  only  obstacles  which  stand  between  them 
and  the  gratification  of  their  most  passionate  de- 
sire. TiM  whole  body  of  the  aristooraey  most 
expect  to  share  this  late,  and  be  exposed  to  feel- 
ingi  Rich  as  these.  For  I  hear  it  oonataatly 
said  that  the  bill  ia  rejeotml  by  all  the  ariaioo- 
racy.  Favor,  and  a  good  number  of  inpponen, 
our  advenariee  allow  it  bu  among  the  peqde; 


dolufiion  so  wild  u  to  point  s  man's  destiny  to- 
ward St.  Luke'a-  Yet  muy,  both  here  end 
ebawbere,  by  dint  ot  ootut&Dt]y  repeating  the 
MUM  ory,  or  bearing  it  rvpeated,  lutTe  alnoet 
made  dmnMlrea  betiefS  that  none  of  the  nobili- 
^  are  for  the  meaaare.  A  noble  friend  of  mine 
hM  bad  tbeenriOHqr  to  examiiM  the  list  nf  peera, 
opposing  aad  lajqiorting  it,  with  reapeot  to  the 
dates  of  their  creation,  and  result  is  some- 
what remarkable.  A  largo  majori^  of  ifae  peers, 
oreeted  before  Mr.  Pitt's  time,  are  for  the  hilt ;  the 
bulk  of  those  against  it  are  of  recent  creation  ; 
and  if  you  divide  the  whole  into  two  classes, 
those  ennobled  before  the  reif^  <^  George  III. 
and  those  since,  of  the  former,  flny-six  are  friends, 
and  only  twenty-tme  enemies  of  the  reform.  So 
roach  for  the  vain  and  saocy  boast  that  ibe  real 
nobility  of  the  conntry  are  against  reform.  I 
have  dwelt  upon  this  matter  more  than  its  intrin- 
■ie  importanoe  deserves,  only  through  my  desire 
to  set  right  the  fact,  and  to  vindicate  the  ancient 
aristocracy  from  a  most  groondieas  imputation. 
My  Lovds,  I  do  not  disguise  the  intense  aolic- 

it«de  wfaioh  1  feel  for  the  event  of  this 
Dnpror'  debate,  beeaose  I  know  fliU  well  that 

the  peace  of  the  conntry  is  involved  in 
the  isBoe.  I  can  not  locA  wiihoat  dismay  at  the 
rejection  of  the  measure.  Bat  grievous  as  may 
be  the  consequences  of  a  temporary  defeat — 
temporary  it  can  only  he ;  for  its  ultimate,  and 
even  speedy  success,  is  certain.  Nothing  can  now 
stop  it.  I>o  not  su^r  yourselves  to  be  persuaded 
ttiat  even  if  the  present  ministers  were  driven  from 
the  helm,  any  one  could  steer  yon  through  the 
troubles  which  surround  yon  without  reform. 
But  oar  snccessors  would  take  up  the  task  in  oir- 
eumstances  far  less  anspicious.  Under  them, 
yon  would  be  fain  to  grant  a  bill,  compared  with 
which  the  oM  we  now  proffer  yon  is  moderate 
indeed.  Hear  the  parable  <Mf  the  Sibyl ;  for  it 
ocmveys  a  wise  and  wholesome  moral.  She  now 
appears  at  your  gate,  and  offers  yon  mildly  the 
Ttdumea — the  preeions  volumes— of  wisdom  and 
peace.  The  price  she  asks  ia  reasonable  ;  to  re- 
store the  franchise,  which,  without  any  lurgain, 
you  ought  voluntarily  to  give ;  you  refuse  her 
terms — her  moderate  terms— she  darkens  the 
porch  no  longer.  But  soon,  for  you  can  not  do 
without  her  ware!<,  you  rail  her  back  \  again  she 
comes,  but  with  diminished  treasures  ;  the  leaves 
of  the  book  are  in  part  torn  away  by  lawless 
hands — in  pert  defaced  with  characters  of  blood. 
Bat  the  prophetic  maid  had  risen  in  her  demands 
— h  is  Parliaments  by  the  year— 4t  is  vote  hy  the 
ballot — it  is  suffrage  by  the  million  f  From  this 
ytm  tarn  away  indignant,  and  for  the  second  time 
aha  departs.  Beware  her  third  coming ;  for 
the  troaaure  you  most  have ;  and  what  price  she 
nay  nntt  demand,  who  shall  tell  7  It  may  even 
bo  the  mace  which  rasia  npon  that  wool-sack. 
What  mvf  follow  yoor  coorae  of  obstinacy,  if 
persisted  in,  I  eaa  sot  take  upon  me  to  predict, 
nor  do  I  wish  to  eonjeetnre.  Bat  this  I  know 
foil  well,  that,  aa  sore  aa  man  is  Mortal,  and  to 


nor  can  you  expeot  to  gather  in  anotber  mp 
than  tbey  did  who  went  before  you,  if  you  par- 
severe  in  their  utterly  abomiaable  h«haBdiv,«f 
•owiDg  iqastiee  and  reaping  robeUion. 

But  amoag  the  awful  eouaderatioBa  that  snr 
bow  down  my  mind,  there  ia  ooe  wUeh  Mindi 
pre-emiBeBt  above  (Im  real.  Toq  an  the  hies- 
est  judioaUire  ia  the  realm ;  yoont  heieasjod:;. 
es,  aad  decide  all  oaoses,  oivil  and  criminal  vitb- 
ont  appeal.  It  is  a  judge's  first  duty  sever  to 
pnmonnee  sentmoe  in  the  most  triflisg  csm 
without  hearing.  Will  you  make  this  the  ei- 
oeption?  .Areyoo  reallypreporedtodetenBiae, 
hut  not  to  hear,  the  mighty  cause  npoo  which  • 
flaticHi's  hopes  and  fean  hang  f  You  are.  Tbeo 
beware  of  yoor  decision  I  Bonae  not,  I  bcsMcfa 
joD,  a  peaoe-loving,  but  a  resolute  pet^e;  slies- 
ate  not  from  your  body  the  afleetioos  of  a  whol* 
empire.  As  your  friend,  aa  the  friend  of  017 
order,  as  the  friend  of  my  country,  as  the  Ulk- 
ful  servant  of  ray  Sovereign,  I  counael  you  to  u- 
sist  with  yoor  uttermost  edRvts  in  pieseiring  As 
peace,  and  uphdding  and  peipetualii^  the  Cob- 
sntutioa.  Thcoefim,  I  pray  and  ezboit  yon  dm 
to  reject  this  moasura.  By  all  70a  hold  moit  desr 
— by  all  the  ties  that  lund  every  one  of  nsa>  our 
common  order  and  our  oomnooo  ooontiy,  I  nW 
emnly  adjure  you— I  wan  yoo — tmptore  foa 
— ^yea,  on  my  bendut  JfcnM*,  I  sap|riiBata  yoo— n> 
ject  not  this  bill  ■ 


So  completely  had  Lord  Brougham  wroagbt 
up  his  own  feelings  and  those  of  his  hesren  ti 
the  close  of  this  speech,  that  it  was  ootiiiB; 
struned  or  unnatural — it  was,  in  fact,  almost  1 
matter  of  course — for  him  to  sink  down  apon  ooe 
of  his  knees  at  the  table  where  be  stood,  wb» 
he  uttered  the  last  words,  *'  I  at^tpHaUt  Jim- 
reject  not  this  bill  I"  But  the  sacrifieo  waius 
great  a  one  for  that  prond  nobility  to 
once,  and  Uie  bill  was  rejected  by  a  majoriijof 
forty-me,  of  whom  ttMnfy-oM  beloi^ed  10  ibe 
board  of  bishopa  of  the  EstabKsbod  CharA 

The  question,  "  What  wilt  tkt  Lords  4»f" 
which  htkd  Imitated  and  divided  the  public  mini 
for  some  months,  was  now  answ^ed,  and  ^ 
burst  tif  wounded  and  indignant  feeling  folkfftJ 
throughout  (be  whole  imnntry.  The  LomIoo 
papers  were  many  of  them  arrayed  in  mourn- 
ing ;  some  the  Lords  who  bad  opposed  lb* 
bill  were  assaulted  by  the  populace  in  the  streets; 
others  were  burned  in  efUgy  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  lived ;  riots  took  place  in  tnmj 
of  the  large  towns,  at  which  the  prt^rty  oT  ibe 
anti-Reformers  was  destroyed  ;  and  in  the  viein- 
ity  of  Nottingham  the  ancient  palaoe  of  the  Dtiki 
of  Newcastle  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  cml 
body  of  the  nation,  while'  (hey  imffotei  d 
these  excesses,  were  wrot^ht  up  to  the  bigbert 
pitoh  of  deierminatioa  that,  com  tsfcot  mi^, 
biU  ikokU  bi  airritd.  Puhlie  meothigs,  cmbne- 
iag  a  larga  part  of  the  eniira  pt^fmhttion,  ««n 
hdd  in  all  porta  of  the  kii^dom,  aad  men  of  ibs 
highest  atanding  and  abfli^  eaine  lorwtnl » 
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form  them  into  one  compaot  body,  irith  the  King 
in  their  midst,  to  presa  with  the  united  foroe  or 
millions  on  the  House  of  Lords.  Before  siwh 
an  array  the  oristooreoy  of  England,  for  the  first 
time,  with  all  its  wealth,  and  Mlent,  am]  hered- 
itary clainu  on  the  reapeat  of  the  pet^ila,  were 
seen  to  be  utterly  powerless.  Thof  wm«  eren 
treated  vith  contempt.  "The  efibrts  of  the 
X'ortla  to  stop  the  progress  ttf  reform,"  said  the 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith  at  the  Taunton  meeting,  "  te* 
minds  me  very  forcibly  of  the  great  storm  at 
Sidmouth,  and  of  the  condoot  d  the  excellent 
Mra.  Partington  on  that  occasion.  lo  the  win- 
ter of  1824,  there  set  in  a  great  flood  upon  that 
town  ;  the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height,  the 
waves  rushed  in  upon  the  booses,  and  every 
thing  was  threatened  with  destruction.  In  the 
midst  of  this  sublime  and  terrible  storm,  Dame 
Partington,  who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen 
at  the  de>or  of  her  house  with  mop  and  pattens, 
trundling  her  mop,  squeezii^  oat  the  sea-water, 
and  Tig^oiuly  pnhing  avay  tbe  Atlantio  OeaaD. 


The  Atlantio  was  roused,  Mrs.  Partington's  spirit 
was  up,  but  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  ihe  contest 
was  uneijoal.  Tbe  Atlantio  Ocean  beat  Mrs. 
PartingUm.  Sb«  was  excellent  at  a  slop  or  a 
paddle,  but  she  aboold  not  luve  meddled  with  a 
tempest.  Gentlenen,  be  at  year  ease— be  qaiet 
and  steady.  Too  will  beat  Mrs.  Partington."* 
Oo  the  12th  of  Deeemher,  1831,  the  bill  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
third  time,  and  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two ;  hot  was  rejectml  in  the 
Hot^  of  Lords  on  the  7tfa  of  Mapr,  1832,  by  a 
majority  of  tkirly-nint.  The  ministry  instantly 
resign^,  and  tbe  King,  after  an  inefleotnal  ef- 
fort to  form  another,  invited  them  back,  on  Ihe 
condition  that  he  would  create  tnough  new  Lordi 
to  carry  through  the  bitt.  This  ended  tbe  con- 
test.  To  escape  such  an  indignity,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  anti-Reformers  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  being  absent  when  the  bill  came  up  anew, 
and  it  finally  passed  the  Upper  House  on  the 
4tii  of  Jone,  1S32,  by  ft  vote  oflOe  to  >2. 


INAUGURAL  DISCOURSE 

OF  Ua.  BRODQHAU  WHEN  ELECTED  LORD  RECTOR  OF  THE  UNIVEUSITY  OF  GLASGOW  DELIV- 
ERED APRIL  6,  le^ 

INTRODtJCTION. 

At  Olasfow  a  Lord  Rector  Is  annasllj  dMsen  by  a  migor  vote  of  the  members  of  tbe  Universit;.  The 
station  is  simply  one  of  booorj^  tbst  of  Chancellor  In  the  Ba^h  Univentties,  involving  no  share  In  the 
goreniment  or  tnstruction,  and  it  nsoally  awarded  to  some  poUle  man  wbo  hu  a  diatingnished  name  in 

literature  or  politics. 

When  inducted  into  office,  the  Lord  Rector  returns  thanks  in  an  address  which  is  otoaUy  short,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  form  and  conrpliment,  expressing  bis  sense  of  the  honor  conferred,  and  his  best  wishes  for 
the  prosperity  of  tbe  institntioo.  Lord  Brougham,  however,  when  called  to  this  office,  took  a  different 
coarse.  He  prepared  an  elaborate  address  on  "  the  ttudy  of  the  Rhetorical  Art,  and  the  purpoiet  lo  which 
a  jrr^ficiency  in  thii  art  ihould  be  made  guhservieni."  He  ur^es  the  stndy  of  rhetoric,  however,  not  in 
mere  trestiBes  on  the  lobject,  bnt  (as  in  the  case  of  ibe  scnlptar  and  psinter)  in  the  direct  stndy  of  the 
great  prodnctiana  of  the  art  itself,  and  especially  of  the  Greek  orstors ;  of  whom  he  affirms,  "  the  works 
of  the  English  chisel  fall  not  more  short  of  the  wonders  of  the  Acropolis,  than  the  best  prodoctions  of 
modem  pens  fall  short  of  the  chaste,  finished,  nervous,  and  overwhelming  compositions  of  them  "  that 
falraioed  over  Greece."  The  discourse  is  fall  of  striking  remarks,  many  of  them  of  great  value  as  the 
result  of  the  aathor*!  own  experience,  and  it  therefore  forms  a  very  apptopriate  close  to  this  vulnme. 
One  face  respecting  it  is  certuuly  remarkable,  that,  containing  so  many  atid  such  extended  quotations,  it 
was  written  not  at  home  among  his  books,  but "  during  Ae  business  at  the  Nottitem  Circuit" 


DISCOU 

It  now  becomes  me  to  return  my  very  sincere 
and  respectful  thanks  for  the  kindness  which  has 
placed  me  in  a  chair  filled  at  former  times  by 
so  many  great  men,  whose  names  might  well 
make  any  oomparison  fornidable  to  a  fttt  m^re 
worthy  sooceasor. 

While  I  dmre  yoa  to  accept  ttua  nnexagger- 
smom  Or  ■  ftted  ezpresUMi  of  gratitude,  I  am 
iff^'SSi**  anxious  to  address  yon  rather  in  the 
form  which  I  now  adopt,  than  in  the 
more  usnal  <me  of  an  onpreraeditated  diseoorse. 
I  shall  Uiiu  at  least  prove  that  the  remarks 
which  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  make  are  the  firuit 
of  mtture  reflection,  and  that  I  am  onwilling  to 
discharge,  an  impwtant  office  in  a  perfunctory 
muuier. 


RSE,  &o. 

I  feel  very  sensibly  that  if  I  shall  now  luge 
you  by  general  exhortatitma  to  be  rmHitiiiai 
instant  in  the  pursuit  of  the  learning 
which,  in  all  its  hranobes,  flooririiM 
under  the  kindly  shelter  of  Oese  loob,  Z  nay 
weary  yoa  with  the  noproAtaUe  repetitioB  of  a 
thrioe-t(^  tale ;  and  if  I  presune  to  offer  my 
advioe  toaohing  tiie  oondoot  cS  jaax  atodies,  I 
may  seem  to  treepeas  upon  the  province  of  those 
venerable  persons  under  wboee  oare  you  have 
the  singular  happineaa  to  be  placed.  But  I 
would  nevertb^ees  expoae  m^lf  to  other 
charge,  for  the  sake  of  joining  my  voice  with 
a  It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  this  mention  of  As 
good  lady  gave  rise  to  the  freqnent  oocnrrenoe  of 
her  name  in  tbe  aswspapen  of  tlte  present  day. 
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thun  in  mudooily  eDtreating  jaa  to  believfl  how 
inccMDpBrably  the  present  aeason  Ib  verily  and 
inieed  the  most  preoiooa  or  your  whole  lives. 
It  is  Dot  the  less  true,  because  it  has  been  ofton- 
times  said,  that  the  period  of  y oath  is  by  iar  the 
best  fitted  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and 
the  retirement  of  a  ccdiege  almost  exclusively 
adapted  to  much  study.  At  your  enviable  age 
every  thing  has  the  lively  interest  of  novelty  and 
freshness ;  attention  is  perpetually  sharpened  by 
curiosity ;  and  the  memory  is  tenacious  of  the 
deep  impressions  it  thus  receives,  to  a  degree 
nnknovvn  in  aller  life ;  while  the  distracting  eares 
of  the  world,  or  its  beguiling  pleasures,  cron 
not  the  thresludd  ctfthese  calm  retreats;  its  dis- 
tant noise  and  bustle  ars  fUntly  heard,  making 
the  ahdter  yon  enjoy  more  grateful ;  and  the 
struggles  oTanxioos  mortals  embarked  upon  that 
troublous  sea  are  viewed  rraot  an  eminence,  the 
ieoority  of  which  is  rendered  more  sweet  by  the 
prospect  of  the  scene  below.  Yet  a  little  while, 
and  you  too  will  be  plunged  into  diose  waters 
of  bitterness  ■,  and  will  cast  an  eye  of  regret,  as 
DOW  I  do,  upon  the  peaceful  regions  yon  have 
quitted  forever.  Such  is  your  lot  as  members 
of  society ;  but  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you 
look  back  on  this  place  with  repentance  or  with 
shame ;  and  bo  welt  assured  that,  whatever  time 
—  i»y.  every  hour— you  squander  here  on  un- 
profitable idling,  will  then  rise  op  against  you, 
and  be  paid  for  by  years  of  bitter  but  unavailing 
regrets.  .Study,  then,  I  beseech  yon,  so  to  store 
your  minds  with  the  exquisite  learning  of  former 
ages,  th^  you  may  always  possess  within  your- 
Belvn  sources  of  rational  and  refined  enjoyment, 
which  will  enable  you  to  set  at  naught  the 
grosser  pleasures  of  sense,  whereof  other  men 
are  slaves;  and  so  imbue  yourselves  with  the 
sound  philosophy  of  later  days,  forming  your- 
selves to  the  virtuous  habits  which  are  its  le- 
gitimate offspring,  that  you  may  walk  unhurt 
through  the  trials  which  await  you,  and  may 
look  down  upon  the  ignorance  and  error  that 
snrround  you,  not  with  lofYy  and  supercilious 
contempt,  as  the  sages  of  old  times,  but  with 
the  vehement  desire  of  enlightening  those  who 
wander  in  darkness,  and  who  are  by  so  much 
the  more  endeared  to  us  by  how  much  they  want 
our  assistance. 

Assuming  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind 
jwuni:  TiM  *^  of  the  lot  of  his  fellow-creatures 
tSjttRbtv  to  be  the  great  end  of  eTery  man's 

oric  and  it*  ^ ,     ,  .  / 

pmpn  ippiica-  existence,  who  is  removed  above  the 
care  of  providing  for  hia  sustenance, 
and  to  be  the  indtspensable  duty  of  every  man, 
as  far  as  hb  own  inmediate  wants  leave  htm 
any  portion  <tf  time  Dnemplcqrad,  onr  attention  is 
naturally  directed  to  the  means  by  which  so 
great  and  urgent  a  work  may  best  be  perfcMined ; 
and  as  in  the  limited  time  allotted  to  Aia  dis- 
course, I  can  not  hope  to  occupy  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  so  wide  a  field,  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  two  sobjecCs,  or  rather  to  a  few  obser- 
vations upon  two  subjects,  both  of  them  appro- 
priate to  this  place,  but  eiUier  of  them  affording 
ample  materials  for  an  entire  eoorse  of  leolurM 


— the  study  of  the  rfaetorioal  art.  Iiy  wkieb  we- 

ful  truths  are  |Htimalgated  witli  eOeet,  and  tzz 
purposes  to  which  a  prefioientij'  in  thia  an  afaoidd 
be  made  subservient. 

It  is  an  extremely  comnun  error  ainaBg  yo^^ 
persons,  impatient  of  academical  dis-  r^nr^ 
oipline,  to  turn  from  the  painfal  stndy  J^^^" 
of  ancient,  and  particularly  of  Attic  J^^*"" 
composition,  and  solace  themselves  mi^tte 
wilh  works  rendered  easy  by  the  fa^  e».»*™™ 
miliarity  of  their  own  tongue.     Tbey  plaunUj 
contend,  that  as  powerful  or  captivating  dicum 
in  a  pure  English  s^le  is,  afi«r  all,  the  aimc;- 
ment  tbey  are  in  search  ot,  the  study  of  the  be>: 
English  modeli  afibrds  the  shortest  nmd  to  tais 
point  i  and  even  admitting  the  ancient  examf^ 
to  have  been  the  great  finmtaios  ban  whicli  &lt 
eloqoenoe  is  drawn,  they  woold  nther  pradt.  as 
It  were,  by  Uie  classioal  labon  of  thMr  Englah 
predeoessors,  than  toil  over  the  same  imthi^m* 
selves.    In  a  word,  they  would  treat  the  peiivh- 
able  results  of  those  labors  as  the  standard,  sad 
give  themselves  no  care  about  the  inunon^ 
originals.     This  argument,  the  thin  oo^eriai: 
which  indolence  weaves  for  herself^  would  speed- 
ily sink  all  the  fine  arts  into  barrenness  and  in- 
significance.   Why,  according  to  such  leaMm- 
ers,  should  a  sculptor  or  painter  eooounter  the 
toil  of  a  journey  to  Alhens  or  to  Rome '?  Far 
better  work  at  home,  asd  profit  by  the  labor  (>f 
those  who  have  resorted  to  the  Vatican  sod 
the  Parthenon,  and  founded  an  English  sdunl 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  our  own  couotiy.  Be 
yon  assured  Uutt  the  works  of  the  En- 
glish  chisel  foil  not  mere  diort  of  the 
wonders  of  the  Acropolis^  than  the 
best  productions  of  modern  pens  fail  short  of 
the  chaste,  fini&bed,  nervous,  and  overwhelm:^ 
compositions  of  them  that  "  resistless  fuhninu 
over  Greece."     Be  equally  sure   that,  wiifc 
hardly  any  exception,  the  great  things  of  poetry 
and  of  eloquence  have  been  done  by  men  who 
cultivated  the  mighty  exemplars  o«f  Aibeniso 
genius  with  daily  and  with  nightly  devouw. 
Among  poets  there  is  hardly  an  exception  to 
this  rule,  unless  may  be  so  deemed  Sbakspean^ 
an  exception  to  all  rules,  and  Dante,  familiar  as 
a  cotemporary  with  the  works  of  Rotnan  art, 
composed  in  his  mother  tongue,  having  taken, 
not  so  much  for  his  guide  as  for  his  "  master,' 
Virgil,  himself  almost  a  translator  from  the 
OrMks.    Bat  among  cwators  I  know  of  nose 
among  the  Romans,  and  soanw  angr  in  oar  osrs 
times.    CiceiD  booored  the  Graek  mnsterswiik 
sncfa  singnlar  obserrance,  that  he  not 
only  repaired  to  Athens  for  the  sake  c-nr^a*. 
of  finishing  his  rhetorical  education,  Bron>k<n- 
but  afterward  continued  to  practioe 
the  art  of  declaiming  in  Greek ;  and  mlthoogh 
he  afterward  fell  into  a  less  pure  manner  thnn^h 
the  corrupt  blandishments  oifthe  Asian  taste,  jtt 
do  we  find  him  ever  prone  to  exlol  the  noUe 
perfectiom  of  his  first  masters,  as  somethiii; 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  oil  imitatian.  Aay, 
at  a  mature  period  of  his  life,  he  occupied  hia- 
self  in  translating  the  greater  acatkas  of  Aa 
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Greeks,  which  oomposed  almost  axolQsiTe];^  his 
treatise  "De  optima  gtntrt  OratorU;"  as  if  to 
write  a  discoarse  on  oratoriol  perfectiwi  were 
merely  to  present  the  reader  witii  the  two  im- 
mortal apeeohea  upon  the  Crowo.  Sometiines 
we  find  him  imitating,  even  to  a  literal  vernon, 
the  beauties  of  those  divine  originaU — as  the 
beautUtil  passage  oT  Alsohines,  in  the  Timar- 
chns,  upon  the  torments  of  the  giuhf,  which  the 
Roman  orator  has  twice  made  nse  of,  almost 
word  for  word ;  once  in  the  oration  for  Sextos 
Rosciin,  the  earliest  he  delivered,  and  again  in 
ft  more  mature  eSbrt  of  his  genios,  the  oration 
against  L.  Piso.' 

I  have  dwelt  the  rather  npon  the  aatbority  of 
M.  Tullins,  because  it  enables  as  at 
once  to  answer  the  question,  Whether 
•Bodti.  ^  study  of  the  Roman  orators  be  not 
sufficient  for  refining  the  taste  ?  If  the  Greeks 
were  the  models  of  an  excellence  which  the  first 
of  Roman  orators  never  attained,  although  ever 
aspiring  after  it — nay,  if  so  far  from  being  satis- 
ft^  with  his  owo  success,  he  even  in  those  his 
masters  found  something  which  his  ears  desid- 
erated (ita  sant  avidn  et  capaces ;  et  semper 
aliquid  immensum  inflnitumque  desiderant  [so 
eager  are  tbey  and  capacious,  so  continually  de- 
aironi  of  something  boundless  and  infinite])'^ — he 
either  fell  short  while  copying  tham,  or  he  failed 
by  diverting  his  vrorabip  lo  the  false  gods  of  the 
Asian  sohool.    In  the  one  case,  were  we  to  rest 

'  Mj7  yap  oleaOe,  rdf  tuv  aiiKtiftdriM  itfix^  uto 
Aeuv.  ovx  vir'  avQpiiKuv  iatkycias  ylveuBai' 
/a/dt  Ti»ifiiae&^K6Ta(,  Kodairep  iv  rate  rpay^diais, 
Uoivdf  iAavveiv  icai  KoXd^etv  daaiv  ijntiivat^  ■  uXk' 
al  TrpoTcreif  rov  au/iarof  iidovai,  koX  to  /ij}div 
Ixavov  ijyttaBai,  raiira  irXqpot  r4  Xyar^pta — raDr" 
f/f  rhv  iiraKTpQKiXjjra  ifi^iffa^ei  —  raOni  ienv 
ixdoT^  Tlotvi},  K.  r.  X.— 'A1£X1N.  xar^  Tifi&p- 
Xov.  Let  DO  one  think  that  crimes  arise  fioni  the 
iurtigatioii  of  the  gods,  and  not  from  the  rash  intem- 
perance of  men  t  or  that  the  profane  are  driven  and 
chastized,  u  we  tee  them  on  the  stage,  by  furies 
with  blsziog  torches.  The  eager  lasts  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  insatiable  desire  for  more— these  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  robber,  and  crowd  the  deck  of  the  pi- 
rate— these  are  to  every  one  his  own  fory  I 

Nolite  enim  pntare,  qaemadmodam  in  fabnlis 
svpenumero  vldetis,  eos,  qui  aliquid  impie  scelera- 
teqae  commiserint,  agitari  et  perterreri  Fnriarora 
tsdis  ardentibns.  Sua  qnemqae  frans,  et  sans  terror 
nuzints  vexat  i  seam  qaeDoqae  scelos  agitat,  amea- 
tiaquaaffioit;  inn  main  cogitationescoDscientiiBqae 
animi  terrent.  Hn  sont  impiis  assidna  domesti- 
caeque  Furin;  qnn  dies  noctesqaa  parentom  poenas 
a  consceleratissimis  filiis  rApetant. — Pro  Sado  Rot- 
do  Amerino. 

Nolite  enim  pntare,  nt  in  scene  videtis.  botaines 
consceleratos  impulsu  deorura  terreri  Foriarom 
tedts  ardentibas.  Baa  qaemqne  frans,  annm  faci- 
nas— annm  aoehiB— ana  andada,  de  sanitate  ac 
meate  detnrfaat  Ha  sant  impionim  Furin — hn 
flamna— h«  faces, — In  Imc.  Calp.  Pitonem. 

The  great  improvement  in  Cicero's  taste  between 
the  first  aod  the  aeoond  of  these  otHnpoaitions  is 
mamfaa^  and  his  closer  adtierence  to  the  origbal. 
He  introdncea  the  aane  idea,  and  in  very  aimiltr 
laogoage,  in  the  Treatiae  Dt  htgg^  Lib.  1.— 
Brmtghm.  ■  Ontor^  a  SB. 


sa^fied  with  studying  the  Roman,  we  should 
only  be  imitating  the  imperfect  copy,  instead  ot 
the  pure  original— -like  him  who  should  endeavor 
to  catch  a  gUmpae  of  acme  beauty  by  her  reflec- 
tion in  a  glass,  that  weakened  her  tiata,  if  it  did 
not  distort  her  foatnrea.  In  the  other  case,  we 
should  not  be  imitating  the  same,  bat  some  lesa 
perfect  wiginal,  and  looking  at  the  wrong  beau- 
ty; not  her  whose  chaste  and  simple  attractioos 
commanded  the  adoration  of  all  Greece,  but  some 
garish  damsel  from  Rhodes  or  Chios,  jnst  brill- 
iant and  languishing  enough  to  captivaie  the  leas 
pure  taste     half-civilized  Rome. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  too  weighty  to  be 
passed  over,  *whioh  justify  the  same  Tt,^i,„j 
decided  preference.    Not  to  mention  ™i*fofcia- 

,      <  111  1  •TD  Dot  aaited 

the  mcomparable  beauty  and  power  tn  \\»  pnmt 
of  the  Greek  language,  the  study  of 
which  alone  affords  the  means  of  enriching  our 
own,  the  compoaitions  of  Cicero,  exquisite  as  they 
are  for  iwauty  of  diction,  often  remai^ble  for  in- 
genious argument  and  brilliant  wit,  not  seMom 
excelling  in  deep  pathos,  are  nevertheless  so  ex< 
tremely  rhetorical,  fashioned  by  an  art  so  little 
concealed,  and  sacrificing  the  subject  to  a  dis- 
play of  the  speaker's  powers,  admirable  as  those 
are,  that  nothing  can  be  less  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  modem  elocution,  which  requires  a 
constant  and  almost  exclusive  attention  to  the 
business  in  hand.  In  all  his  orations  which  were 
spoken  (for,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  remark 
applies  less  to  those  whioh  were  only  written,  as 
all  the  Verrine,  except  the  first,  all  the  Philip- 
pics, except  the  first  and  ninth,  and  the  Pro  Mi- 
lone)  hardly  two  pages  can  fa«  found  which  a 
modern  assembly  would  bear.  Some  admirable 
arguments  on  evidence,  and  the  credit  of  wit- 
nesses, might  be  urged  to  a  jury  several  pas- 
sages, given  by  him  on  the  merits  of  the  case, 
and  in  defense  against  the  charge,  might  be  spo- 
ken in  mitigation  of  punishment  after  a  oonvio- 
tioo  or  oonfessioQ  of  guilt ;  but,  whether  we  re- 
gard the  political  or  foroiaie  orations,  the  style, 
both  in  respect  of  the  reasoning  and  the  orna- 
ments, is  wholty  unfit  for  the  more  severe  and 
less  trifling  nature  of  modem  aflUrs  in  the  Senate 
or  at  he  bar.  Now  it  is  altogetb^  otherwise 
with  the  Greek  masters.  Changing  Thuorih* 
a  few  phrases,  which  the  diflerenoe  g'SU^'" 
of  religion  and  of  manners  might  ren- 
der  objecticmable — moderating,  in  some  d^ree, 
the  virulence  of  inveotive,  especially  against  pri- 
vate character,  to  suit  the  chivalrous  courtesy  of 
modem  hostility — there  is  hardly  one  of  the  po- 
litical  or  forensio  orations  of  the  Greeks  that 


>  There  is  a  singolar  example  of  this  in  the  re- 
mariu  on  the  evidence  and  cross-examination  in  the 
oration  for  L.  Fleeces,  pointed  out  to  ma  by  my  inend 
Ur.  Soariett  (now  Lord  AUngar),  the  mention  of 
whose  name  aSbrda  an  illnstration  di  my  argnmeot, 
For,  as  a  more  consummate  master  oftbe  forensic  art 
in  all  its  branches  never  lived,  so  no  man  is  more 
conversant  with  the  works  of  his  predecessors  in 
ancient  times.  Lord  Erakine,  too,  perhaps  the  first 
of  judicial  orators,  anoient  or  modem,  had  well  stud, 
ied  the  aoUe  remaina  of  the  daaaio  age. — Brougkom 
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neral  um  other  pone^rynoal  dwooaraes  ara  moon 
1m8  inflated  and  unsubstantial  than  tbose  the 
nuMt  approved  masten  of  the  epideictio  style,  the 
French  preachen  and  academicians.  Whence 
thin  difference  between  the  ma8ter>pieccB  oTGreek 
and  Roman  eloquence  ?  Whence  bat  from  the 
rigid  steadiness  with  which  the  Greek  orator 
keeps  the  ol^ect  oT  all  eloqaenoe  perpetnally  in 
view,  never  speakinf^  for  mere  speaking^s  amke ; 
vhile  the  Latin  rhetorician,  "  ingenii  tui  Ntrntitni 
aiMfor"  [loo  fond  of  bis  own  ingenuity],  and,  as 
though  be  deemed  his  oeeopatioa  a  trial  of  AiSl 
or  displaj  of  aooompIishiBents,  Menu  ever  and 
SDon  to  lose  light  of  the  sul^ect<DBtter  in  the 
attempt  to  ilhistnte  and  adorn  it;  and  poors 
fonh  passages  sweet  indeed,  but  anprofitaUe — 
fitted  to  tickle  the  ear,  without  reaohing  the 
heart.  Where,  in  all  the  orations  of  Cioero,  or 
of  him  who  almost  equals  him,  Livy,  "mira/a- 
amuHm  homo"  [admirable  for  his  command  of 
Im^rnage],*  shall  ve  find  any  thing  like  those 
thick  sncoessioBS  of  short  questions  in  which  De-  . 
mosthenes  onentimes  iorgta,  as  it  were,  with  a 
few  rapidly  following  strokes,  the  whole  massive 
chain  of  bis  argument;  as  in  the  CherscMiese, 
Ei  6'  &na(  Sia^dapiacriu  Kat  diaXvOiatrat,  rl 
irotioofttv,  &v  hti  Xt^fnv^aov  ;  Kptvemfuv  Aio- 
iteldrfv  ;  vi)  A/a.  Kai  rl  ro  irpdyftara  tarai  ptX- 
tUi  ;  diLV  tvdivie  I3ai)0^ofuv  aiToIf  ■  &»  d'  iird 
run  nvevftaTUP  fiit  Avvu/tt^a;  &?^d  ftit  A/'  oix 
^(a '  Koi  tI(  tyyvnr^f  tan  to6tov  ;  [Let  this 
force  be  once  dMtroyed  or  scattered,  and  what  are 
we  to  do  if  Philip  marohea  on  tin  Chersoneee? 
Pot  Diopehbes  on  his  trial  7  But  bow  will  that 
bettw  oar  condition  f  And  how  diall  we  send 
them  succor  ifpnvented  by  the  winds?  But,  by 
Jnpiter,  hewillttofmercA/  And  who  is  oar  sure* 
tf  for  that  ?]  or,  o<»nprising  all  of  a  long  narrative 
that  suiu  bis  argummt  in  a  ungle  sentence,  pre< 
aenting  a  lengthened  series  of  events  at  a  single 
glance ;  as  in  the  Tli^MtirptaSeia :  nivre  yap  ye- 
ydvaoiv  iiftipai  (lovai,  iv  al^ — ovrof  dir^^ciAe  ru 
y>nid$ — itprl^  tiriareiaare—oi  4u>e!c  ^irwflovro — 
iviSuKav  iavToi/^-^ituXovTo.  [There  were  only- 
five  days  in  which  this  man  {Eschinea,  who  had 
been  sent  as  an  embassador)  brought  back  those 
lies — you  believed — the  Phooians  listened — gave 
themselves  vp—perithed  /] 

But  thongh  the  more  bnsincss-like  manner 
a^uj^  ^  of  modem  debate  approaohea  much 
SStKbw^  nearer  the  style  of  the  Greek  than  the 
EfSftani  of   Latin  compositi(«is,  it  must  be  admit- 

originals  in  the  closeness,  and,  as  it  were,  denn- 
^  of  the  argument ;  in  the  habitual  saorifice  of 
•11  M-oament  to  use,  or  nther  in  the  oonstant 
union  of  the  two ;  so  that,  white  a  modem  ora- 
tor too  frequently  has  his  speech  parceled  out 
into  compartments,  one  devoted  to  argument, 
another  to  declamation,  a  third  to  mere  orna- 
ment, as  if  be  should  say,  "  Now  jour  reason 
•hall  be  conviDced ;  now  I  am  going  to  rouse 


4  fttiinriBani 


ai^oed  u  deelauning,  and  made  bu  very  boldest 
figures  snbserrient  to,  or  rather  an  integr&l  pan 
of  his  reasoning.  The  most  figorativc  and  bigb- 
ly  wrought  passage  in  all  antiquity  is  the  fucoui 
oath  in  Demosthenes ;  yet,  in  the  most  pathetic 
part  of  it,  and  when  he  seems  to  have  left  ibe 
furthest  behind  him  the  immediate  subject  of  his 
speech,  led  away  by  the  prodigious  interest  of 
the  recollections  he  has  excited ;  when  be  is 
naming  the  very  tombs  where  the  heroes  of  Mar- 
athon  lie  buried,  he  instantly,  not  abroptly,  bit 
by  a  most  felicitom  and  ea^  tranaition,  retnm 
into  the  midst  of  the  main  ar^gmneot  of  hb  vhok 
defense  11  that  the  merita  public  serrants,  not 
the  sneoeaa  of  their  couneila,  should  be  the  mess- 
ure  of  the  pnblie  gntitade  toward  them — a  po- 
sition that  tuns  though  the  whole  i^eeeh,  sad 
to  which  he  makes  the  funeral  honors  bestowed 
alike  on  all  the  heroes,  serve  as  a  striking  and 
appnqiriate  support.  Widi  the  same  ease  does 
Virgil  manage  his  celebrated  transition  is  tbs 
Georgics ;  where,  in  the  midst  of  the  Thracitn 
war,  and  while  at  ao  immeasurable  distance  frooi 
agrioultnral  topics,  the  magician  strikes  the 
ground  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  helmets  are 
buried,  and  suddenly  raises  before  us  the  looelj 
husbandman,  in  a  remote  age,  peaoefnlly  tilling 
its  soil,  and  driving  his  plow  among  the  nstj 
armor  and  moldering  remains  of  the  warrior.^ 

But  if  a  further  reason  is  required  for  giving 
the  preference  to  tbe  Greek  orators,  ^^^^ 
we  may  find  it  in  the  greater  diversU  nn^gf* 
tyandimportanoeofthesolyeotsnpon 
which  their  speeches  were  delivered.  Besidn 
the  number  or  admirable  orUions  aad  of  written 
arguments  ap«i  eaoses  merely  forensio,  we  have 
every  sabject  of  public  policy,  all  tbe  great  sf< 
fairs  of  state,  suocessively  forming  the  topin  of 
discussion.  Compare  them  with  Cioero  in  this 
particular,  and  tbe  contrast  is  striking.  His 
finest  oration  for  matter  and  diction  together  is 
in  defense  of  an  individual  charged  with  murder, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  case  to  give  it  a  pub- 
He  interest,  except  that  the  parties  were  of  op- 
posite factions  in  the  state,  and  the  deceased  a 
personal  as  well  as  political  adversary  or  the 
speaker.  His  most  exquisite  peHormaoce  in 
point  of  diction,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  proce 
composition  in  tbe  language,  was  addressed  to 
one  man,  in  palliation  tt  another's  having  bone 
arms  against  him  in  a  war  with  a  personal  rival 
Even  the  CatilinariaoSf  bis  most  splendid  decla- 


*  Oeorgicon,  t,  493: 
Scilicet  et  tempos  Teniet  com  fioibos  Dlis 
Ag^cola,  iocnrvo  tenram  molitos  aratra^ 
Bzeaa  inveniet  soabrft  nibtg[tne  pila: 
Attt  gravihns  raatris  galeaa  pnlaabit  inanea- 
Gramdi&^que  efiosiis  nurabitor  ossa  aapakria 
The       shall  come  when  in  these  boiders  nssA 
Tbe  swidn  who  tonw  the  aoll  with  creaked  pkiv. 
BhaU  javeUos  find,  and  spean  eatsa  whb  lMt; 
Or  with  bis  hanows  strike  ea  mpty  helnwlir 
And  see  with  wonder  the  gigantb  faonss 
Of  opened  graves. 
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mati(»s,  ftre  principally  denaMuatioDt  at  a  nn^ 
conspiratm ;  the  PhiUppios,  hb  most  brilliant  ia- 
veotivM,  abow  of  a  proSi|[ate  leadar ;  and  tba 
Verrine  ontions,  obargv  agahut  an  indnidoal 

governor.  Maoj,  indeed  almost  all  the  soljeota 
of  his  apeeohea,  rise  to  the  rank  of  what  the 
French  tena  Cauiet  cilebm ;  but  tbey  seldom 
ris«  higher.^     Of  Demosthenes,  on  the  other 

*  The  caon  at  &Aa  diSarenee  between  Hie  Greek 
and  Bonna  oraton  bu  been  eo  itrikingly  deeoribed 
hy  a  leerned  fHend  of  mine,  in  the  fbtlowin^  note 
npoD  tita  eboTo  poisaga,  that  the  celebrity  of  bia 
name,  were  2  at  liberty  to  meDtioo  it,  is  not  required 
to  Attract  tbe  reeder't  notice.   "  In  Athens,"  aays 
he,  "an  inceuuit  atniggle  for  indapendeoce,  for 
power,  or  for  liberty,  coald  not  fail  to  route  the  gen- 
ina  of  eveiy  citizen— to  force  the  higbest  talent  to 
tbe  highest  atation — to  animate  her  coaocita  widi  a 
boly  seal — aed  to  affi>rd  to  her  orators  all  that,  hc- 
oordiag  to  tbe  pnfeandeat  writera  of  antiquity,  ia 
neceaaaiy  to  (he  ■aUimeet  stnunfl  of  eloqaenoe. 
*  Magna  eioqneutia  aloat  flanuna  materia  alitor,  a 
motibos  excitator,  arendo  clareacit.'   Hen  were  not 
the  hcdiday  oontasts  (rfmen  whoBoagbttodaaxle  by 
the  splendor  of  their  diction,  tbe  grace  of  their  de- 
livery, tbe  propriety  and  ricbneis  of  their  imagery. 
Her  debates  were  on  the  moat  serioni  basiaeaa 
which  can  agitate  men — titt  preservation  of  nation- 
al Uberty,  honor,  independence,  and  glory.   The  g^ 
of  genins  and  tbe  perfectkm  of  art  shed,  inde^,  a 
Inater  open  tbe  moat  vigorons  exertiona  of  her  ora- 
tors— but  tbe  object  of  tlipir  thondera  was  to  stir  ^e 
eoergtes  of  the  men  of  Athens,  and  to  make  tyrants 
tremble,  or  rivals  despair.    Rome,  on  the  other 
hand,  mistreu  of  the  world,  at  the  time  when  she 
was  most  distingnlsbed      geeios  and  efoqneoce, 
owned  do  superior,  hated  no  rival,  dreaded  no  egnal. 
Natione  sooght  her  protection.  Kings  bowed  before 
her  majes^ ;  the  bosom  of  her  sole  dominion  was 
distn  rbed  by  no  straggle  for  national  power,  no  alarm 
of  foreign  danger.   While  she  maiirtained  tbe  a«- 
thority  of  her  lawa  o»er  the  oiviliaBd  earth,  and  em- 
braced aader  the  Battering  neme  of  alUei  diose  who 
conld  no  longer  resist  her  arms,  the  revolt  of  a  bar- 
barisD  King,  or  the  contests  of  bordering  nations  with 
each  other,  prolonged  only  till  she  bad  decided  be- 
tween them,  served  to  amine  her  citizens  or  b&r 
Senate,  without  affecting  their  tnutqnilUty.  Her 
govemniBn^  dioBgfa  aiaentially  free,  waa  not  so  pop- 
ular as  tbe  Athonian.   The  soverity  of  her  discipline, 
and  the  gravity  of  her  manners,  disposed  her  citi- 
zeoB  leas  to  those  sudden  and  powerful  emotions 
which  both  excited  and  foUowed  the  efforts  of  the 
Greek  oratora.   It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
conclude  tiiat  the  character  of^imaa  eh>qoeDce 
woald  be  distioguisbed  more  by  mthan  by  pasaion, 
science  than  by  natore.  Tbe  divlstona  and  ani- 
mosities of  party,  no  doubt,  would  operate,  and  did 
operate  with  their  accnstcmied  force.   Bet  these  are 
not  like  tbe  generous  flame  which  animates  a  whole 
natkn  to  d^nd  its  liberty  or  ita  hocm-.   The  dii- 
cnssioQ  of  a  law  npon  which  tiie  national  safety 
ODuld  not  depend,  tbe  question  whetiier  this  or  that 
geoeral  should  take  the  command  of  an  army,  whetii- 
er this  or  that  province  should  be  allotted  to  a  par- 
ticular minister,  whether  the  petition  of  a  city  to  be 
adffliUed  to  the  privileges  of  nomao  citiaens  should 
be  granted,  or  whetbn  some  oonceseion  aboold  be 
made  to  a  nppHaot  King;  these,  with  tbe  eacep- 
tion  of  the  debates  on  tbe  Catiline  cmMpincy,  and 
one  or  two  (tf  the  Philippics,  form  tbe  Buhjects  <d  a 
paUio  natoro,  «  which  tbe  migh^  genius  and  eoik- 


hand,  we  have  not  only  maay  argnnents  open 
easee  strictly  private,  and  relating  to  pecuniary 
oiatten  (tfaoM  geoemUj  called  tbe  Idtonxoi), 

'  ftad  mutf  opOD  intereating  snl^eota,  more  near^ 
ly  appmaohiflg  pnblio  questions ;  as  tbe  speedw 
against  Midias,  which  relates  to  an  assault  on 
tbe  speaker,  bat  excels  in  ^rit  and.vebemenee, 
perhaps,  all  his  other  eBbrts ;  and  some  whieb, 
thoogh  personal,  invc4ve  high  considerations  of 

.pnblio  policy,  as  that  most  heautifol  and  en- 
ergetic speech  against  Aristocratea  j  hut  we 
have  all  hia  iramortal  orations  upon  tbe  state  af- 
fairs of  Greece — the  Utfa  £re^i>o«,  embracing 
tiie  history  of  a  twenty  years'  administration  dur- 
ing the  most  critical  period  of  Grecian  story 
and  the  Philippics,  disoussing  every  question  of 
fweign  policy,  and  of  the  stand  to  he  made  by 
the  civilised  world  against  the  eoeroachments 
the  barbarians.  Time  speeches  were  delivered 
npoB  snlgects  tbe  nwst  importaat  and  afieet- 
ing  that  ooald  be  eoneeind  to  tlw  whole  ocan- 
munity ;  the  topies  bandied  in  them  were  of  uni- 
versal applicatioB  and  of  perpetual  interest.  To 
introduce  a  general  observation,  tbe  Latun  orator 
moat  quit  tbe  immediate  oonrse  of  bis  argnmeiit ; 
he  must  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  tbe  otyaot  m 
view.  But  the  Athenian  can  hardly  hold  too 
lofty  a  tone,  or  carry  his  view  loo  extensively 
over  the  map  of  human  affairs,  for  the  vast  range 
of  his  subject — tbe  fates  of  the  whole  common- 
wealth of  Greece,  and  tbe  stand  to  be  made  by 
free  and  polished  nations  against  barbaric  ty- 
rants. 

After  forming  and  chastening  the  taste  by  a 
diligent  study  of  those  perfect  models, 
it  is  necessary  to  aoqnire  correct  hab-  h  caMr«t 
its  of  composition  in  our  own  langoage, 
fint  by  stadying  tbe  best  writers,  and  next  hy 
translating  copJaQsly  into  it  bom  tbe  Greek. 
This  is  1^  fiur  the  best  ezeFcise  that  I  am  ■d< 
quainted  with  for  at  once  attaining  a  pore  En- 
glish diction,  and  avoiding  the  tamenev  and  reg- 
nfauri^  of  modtfs  oompoHtion.  Bat  tbe  English 
writers  who  reelly  nolock  the  nnii  ri.,wMi* 
sonrcea  of  the  language  are  those  who  "^^■gjj'^jj'^ 
flourished  from  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  rt^fiA  mw-  . 
to  the  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign ;  *~ 
who  used  a  good  Saxtm  dialect  with  ease,  but 
correctness  and  perspicuity — learned  in  the  an- 
cient clesaios,  but  only  enriching  their  mother 
tongue  where  the  Attic  could  supply  its  defects 
— not  overlaying  it  with  a  profuse  pedantic  coin- 
age of  foreign  words  —  well  practiced  in  the 
old  rules  of  composition,  or  rather  collocation 
{ffvvSeatc),  which  nnite  natural  ease  and  variety 


smamate  art  of  Cicen  were  bestowed.  We  are  not, 
tbereRm,  anrpiteed  to  find  that  those  of  his  oratioua 
in  wfaiA  be  hears  tbe  best  cmnpariaon  with  bis  rival 

Demosthenes  were  delivered  in  tbe  forum  in  private 
causes.  In  some  of  these  may  be  fonod  examples 
of  perhaps  the  very  highest  perfection  to  which  the 
art  can  be  carried,  of  clear,  acute,  convinctng  ail- 
ment, strong  natural  feeling,  sod  of  andden  bunrta 
of  passion;  alwi^  however,  restrrined  by  tbe  pre- 
dwninatlng  faiflneBoe  of  a  highly  enkivated  art— an 
art  Kttla  ooneealed."— AwM^hm. 
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with  ftbsolata  harmonjr,  sad  give  the  aathor's 
ideas  to  develop  themselves  with  the  more  troth 
and  simplicity  when  clothed  in  the  ample  folds 
of  inversion,  or  run  from  the  exaberant  to  the 
elliptical  without  ever  being  either  redundaat  or 
obscure.  Those  great  wits  bad  do  foreknowl- 
edge of  such  times  as  succeeded  their  brilliant 
age,  when  styles  should  arise,  and  for  a  season 
prevail  over  both  purity,  and  nature,  and  antique 
recollections  —  now  meretricioasly  ornamented, 
more  than  half  French  in  the  phrase,  and  to  mere 
figures  fantastically  sacrificing  the  sense — now 
hmvily  and  regularly  faahlooed  as  if  by  the  plumb 
mad  rale,  and  by  the  eye  rather  tluui  the  ear, 
with  a  aeedless  profiuioa  of  aneient  words  and 
fleziaiu,  to  diaptace  those  of  our  own  Saxon;  in- 
stead of tompemtely  supplying  ila  defects.  Least 
of  all  could  thoae  li^^tB  of  English  eloquence 
have  uBBgioed  that  men  should  appear  among 
us  professing  to  teach  composition,  and  ignorant 
of  the  whole  of  its  rules,  and  incapable  of  relish- 
ing the  beauties,  or  indeed  apprehending  the 
very  genius  of  the  language,  should  treat  its  pe- 
culiar terms  of  expression  and  flexion  as  so  many 
inaccuracies,  and  practice  their  pupils  in  cor- 
reoting  the  Taulty  English  of  Addison,  and  train- 
ing down  to  the  mechanical  rhythm  of  JcAnson 
the  lively  and  inimitable  measures  of  BoUng- 
broke. 

But  in  exhorting  yon  deeply  to  meditate  on 
ixi  With  m  the  beauties  of  our  old  EngUsh  au- 
SlfSfSS"  tbors,  the  poets,  the  moralists,  and 
g^g;^*-  perfaapa  more  Uian  all  these,  the 
<w9(MitiaD.  preachers  of  the  Augustan  age  of 
English  letters,  do  not  imagine  that  I  would  pass 
OTM-  their  great  defeoto  when  compared  with  the 
renowned  standards  of  severe  taste  in  aneient 
tiraes.  Addison  may  have  been  pure  and  ele- 
gant; Dryden  airy  and  nervtms;  Taylor  witty 
■nd  lanciAil ;  Hooker  weighty  and  varioos;  but 
none  of  them  nnited  force  with  beauty — the  per- 
feotion  of  matter  with  the  most  refined  and  chast- 
ened style  j  and  to  one  charge  all,  even  the  m^t 
faultless,  are  exposed — the  offense  unknown  in 
ancient  times,  but  the  besetting  sin  of  later  days 
— they  always  overdid— never  knowing  or  feel- 
ing when  they  had  done  enough.  In  nothing, 
not  even  in  beauty  of  collocation  and  harmony 
of  rhythm,  is  the  vast  superiority  of  the  chaste, 
vigorous,  Ruinly  style  of  the  Greek  orators  and 
writers  more  cuisiucaous  than  in  the  abstinent 
use  of  their  prodigious  ^unities  of  expreasion.  A 
sii^ls  phrase  ■sometimes  a  word — and  the  work 
is  dom— the  desired  impresuon  is  made,  as  it 
wwe,  with  one  stroke,  there  being  nothing  sn- 
perflaona  interposed  to  weaken  the  blow  or 
break  iu  (aU.  The  ofnnmanding  idea  is  Mngled 
oat;  it  is  made  to  stand  fcwvrard;  all  auxiliaries 
are  rejected ;  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  selected 
<me  point  in  the  heart  of  his  adversary's  strength, 
and  brought  all  his  power  to  bear  upon  that, 
careless  of  the  other  points,  which  ho  was  sure 
to  carry  if  be  won  the  center,  as  sure  to  have 
carried  in  rain  if  be  left  the  center  unsubdued. 
Far  otherwise  do  modem  writers  make  their  on- 
set ;  they  resemble  rather  those  campaigners, 


who  fit  out  twenty  little  expecUttons  at  a  ti=« 
to  be  a  laughing-stock  if  they  fail,  and  ^  _  _ 
useless  if  they  succeed ;  or  if  they  do  ^tmsu-^ 
attack  in  the  right  place,  bo  divide  ^ 
their  forces,  from  the  dread  of  leaving  any 
point  unassailed,  that  they  can  make  do  sensiUe 
impression  where  alone  it  avails  tbem  lo  be  fe.t. 
It  seems  the  principle  of  such  anUwrs  never  to 
leave  any  thing  unsaid  that  can  be  said  cn  an? 
one  topic  ;  to  run  down  everj  idea  tbej  start;  u 
let  nothing  pass ;  aod  leave  nothing  to  the  rcadet. 
but  harass  him  with  antioipating  every  tea: 
could  possibly  strike  his  miod.  Compare  with 
this  effeminate  laxi^  of  speech  tbe 
manly  severity  of  aneient  eloquence ; 
or  of  him  who  approached  it,  the 
happy  union  of  natural  genius  with  learned 
meditation  -  or  of  him  who  so  marveloas^y  a;^ 
preached  still  nearer  with  only  the  familiar  kcoa  I- 
edge  of  its  least  perfect  ensamplea.  Mark.  I  dj 
beseech  you,  the  severe  simplicity,  tbe  subdued 
tone  of  Ae  diction,  in  the  most  touching  part* 
of  the  "old  man  EloqaentV  loftiest  passage* 
In  the  oath,  when  he  comes  to  the  barial-pUre 
where  they  repose  by  whom  he  is  swearii^.  if 
ever  a  grand  epithet  were  allowable,  it  is  hen 
— yet  the  only  one  be  applies  is  a^oAwf — pi 
Toiic  ^  KapaOuvi  irpoKtvivvtvaayraf  tuw 
vuv^Koi  Toiif  tv  IlAaraiiuf  trapara^aftivomf — ui 
Toif  tv  2a?iafiivi  vavfiax^aavTa^ — «ai  roif  n 
'ApTtfuatt,!,  Koi  iroXJLovc  iripav^  rove  iv  ni( 

When  he  would  compare  the  eSects  of  the  The- 
ban  treaty  in  dispelling  the  dangers  that  com- 
passed the  state  round  about,  to  the  swift  ps*- 
iug  away  of  a  ttormjf  chid,  he  satisfies  hiisscl: 
with  two  wordsi  &nrep  — tbe  theme  of  ja4 
admiration  to  socoeeding  ages ;  and  vrhea  be 


"*  Milton  applied  diia  phrase  to  PlatOr  as  wd]  be 
might  1  bat  of  tbe  orator  it  ia  ^et  more  deaeriptirc^ 

■  W«  have  no  word  in  onr  langnase  wbidi  ii  it 
<Hica  tvnpie  and  s^fon;  enoagb  to  the  trae  fctrc 
of  dyafloiv  in  &a»  passage.  Brme  ia  perhaps  die 
nearest.  OalIaMf,wbidiLovdBn»^iaindaeivben 
nses,  is  wanting  in  that  very  atbribnte  of  aimplkiir 
which  be  here  ipeaka  o£  The  whole  passage  it.  ia 
fact,  untranslatable.  It  is  impossible  to  give  tbe- 
mere  Baglish  reader  any  tnie  oono^tiaa  <d  iu  mij- 
eaty  and  fince.  We  have  no  words  eonvaponliar 
to  those  fiae  participles  which  bring  before  dw  e;c 
at  the  same  monmt  an  act  and  s/nctitrp,  -xpouvivv- 
evaavrac,  irapaTa^afiivovc,  vav/taxv^wntf.  Add 
to  this  the  magnificent  roll  of  the  aoond,  and  ihe 
kindUng  assoaatioDa  in  ttM  sund  of  every  Greek  u 
the  bare  mention  of  Uaratboo,  Plalas,  «"i«Mtt,  sad 
Artemislnm.  It  has  wB  Aat  there  ia  in  poeti7  li> 
roosfl  the  imaginatioo,  and  aU  Aere  is  in  trath  to 
move  the  feelinga  and  the  heart. 

Tbe  following  is  Lord  Bfosgfaam's  veisioe  of  the 
passage,  in  bis  translation  of  As  eatim  oratioBiMde 
some  years  after : 

"Noi  By  yonr  ftfv^eis,wlio  for  thatcaoK 
nuhed  upon  destmetkm  at  XaraHion,  and  liy  Am 
who  stood  in  battle  amy  at  PlatM,  and  tboae  win 
fbogfat  tbe  sea-fight  at  Salamis,  and  by  Ae  wmn 
of  Artemisioai,  aad  by  all  tbe  olbsn  who  osir  ic- 
posa  in  tbe  aepakben  at  Ibo  nation — osLLur 
menT' 
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wuuia  paint  the  sadden  approach  of  orerwhelm- 
w«  porU  to  beset  the  state,  he  does  it  by  a  stroke 
the  pictaresqne  effect  of  which  has  not,  perhaps, 
been  enoagb  noted— likening  it  to  a  wWriiwKd 
or  a  winter  torrtnt,  &airep  axijirrdc  ij  ;feyidji(iowf . 

of  remark,  that  in  by  far  the  first  of 
T  K  r''  orations,  the  passage  which  is, 

°o|'ove,  universally  aliowad  to  be  the  most 
striking,  owes  its  effect  to  a  figare  twice  intro- 
dooed  in  close  resemWance  to  these  two  great 
^preasioDs,  although  certainly  not  in  imitation 
neither  ;  for  the  original  is  to  be  found  in  Livy'a 
^"oription  of  Fabios's  appearance  to  Hannibal. 
Hyder'a  vengeance  is  likened  to  "  b  black  clond, 
that  hung  Ibr  a  while  on  the  deelivities  d  the 
tnoantains,**  and  the  people  who  mlfered  nnder 
Its  devastatims  are  deeoribed  as  "enveloped  in 
»  whirlvrind  of  oftwlry."    Whoew  reads  the 
whole  passage  will,  I  think,  admit  that  the  effect 
w  almost  entirely  produced  by  those  two  strokes ; 
that  the  amplifications  which  accompany  them, 
as  the  "  blackening  of  the  horizon" — the  "  men- 
ao'ng  meteor'— <he  "storm  of  unosoal  fire,"* 
rather  disarm  than  aagment  the  terrors  of  the 
original  blatk  cloud;  and  that  the  "goading 
spears  of  the  drivere,"  and  "the  trampling  of 
pursuing  horses,"  somewhat  abate  the  fury  of  the 
tohirlvjtnd  of  cavalry.    AovTi-viovai  ye  ftaaTiyov- 
f^tvot.  Kai  arf)e^^aif/iei'oi[Theyare  slaves — laihtd 
and  racked],  says  the  Grecian  master,  to  describe 
the  Wretched  lot  of  those  who  had  yielded  to  the 
wiles  of  the  conqueror,  in  the  vain  hope  of  secur- 
uig  their  liberties  io  safety.    Compare  this  with 
the  ohoteest  of  Mr.  Burke's  invectives  of  derision 
and  pity-apon  the  same  subjeot-^he  aiifieringa 
of  those  who  made  peace  with  regicide  France 
— and  acknowledge  the  mighty  cflect  of  relying 
apon  a  single  stroke  to  produce  a  great  effect— 
if  you  have  the  master-hand  to  give  it.    "  Hie 
Rto  wBDt  of  King  of  Prussia  has  hypothecated  in 
«»oden«.tioB.  trust  to  the  Regicides  his  rich  and  fer- 
tile territories  on  the  Rlune,  as  a  pledge  gf  his 
zeal  end  affecti<^  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
equality.    He  has  been  robbed  with  nnboanded 
liberty,  and  with  the  most  leveling  equality. 
The  woods  are  wasted ;  the  country  is  ravaged ; 
property  is  confiscated ;  and  the  people  are  put 
to  bear  a  double  yoke,  in  the  exactions  of  a  ty- 
rannical government,  and  in  the  contributions  of 
a  hostile  conscription."    "  The  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  for  his  early  sincerity,  for  his  love  of 
peace,  and  for  his  entire  confidence  in  the  amity 
of  the  aasagsina  of  bia  family,  has  been  ccnnpli- 
mented  with  ^e  name  of  the  '  mutt  Sovereign 
m  Europe.'    This  pacific  Solomon,  or  bis  philo- 
sophic ondgoled  ministry,  codgeled  by  English 


*  Quoting  fimn  memory,  Lord  Broogham  here  pou 
into  tte  month  of  Mr.  Bnrke  one  of  the  tamest  of  alt 
t  *xpnwriens,  "  a  storm  of  vnaiwal  fire."  in- 
«e«d  of  the  one  actQidly  qaad, "  a  storm  of  nnhenal 
^J'T'      oveiy  Sold,  ooaennei  every  boue,  de- 
sfrBml  -As  Jirt  was  the  chief  in- 

tibn  of  i*  byHyderAIi>themen- 
(er»™  nr  V*^**'' "  or  not  to  disana  the 

tbo  trn»i.  *®  origiaaJ  black,  oload)  was  eesential  to 
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moderatejestoTtheirooBiBwiMler keeping  "Soor- 
zomm  coborlem  PnetOTiwd." 

The  great  poet  modern  Italy,  Dante,  ap- 
DHuuani^  proached  nearest  to  tbe  ancients  in 
2i;^^S«,  »he  qualitJ  °f  'li'e*>  I  ha™  been 
BodtnpoM*-  speaking.  In  bis  finest  pasa^es 
yoa  rarely  find  an  epithet ;  hardly  ever  more  than 
one ;  and  never  two  efforts  to  emi>ody  one  idea.. 
*'  ^  gui$a  di  Leon  qmanda  ri  pota"  [Like  the  lion 
when  be  lays  himself  down],  is  tbe  single  trut 
by  which  he  compares  the  dignified  air  of  a  stem 
personage  to  the  expratsion  of  the  lioo  dowly 
laying  bim  down.  It  is  remarkable  that  Tmso 
copies  Uie  verse  entire,  bat  he  destn^  its  whole 
e&ot  by  filling  up  the  nuttestio  idea,  adding  this 
line,  "OirandagH  oeeii  €  mm  wuMiuioil  paaio" 
[Casting  around  bis  eyes,  but  not  baatwiing  his 
paee].  A  belter  illustration  ooold  not  easily  be 
found  of  the  diOerenoe  between  the  ancient  and 
di0  modem  ityle.'*  Another  is  fomiahBd  by  a 
lUer  uaiitBtor  of  tbe  same  great  muttr.   I  know 

»  Lord BroaghamherecitesaBomberor passages 
fkon  Dante,  as  specimens  of  tbe  brief  energy  of  his 
descriptkMiB.  Id  some  of  Hiem  cases,  however,  an 
esplaaatien  of  tbe  cinnmstanees,  or  a  longer  qnota. 
tkm,  is  necessary  to  exhibit  the  trae  fcrce  and  beaut; 
of  tbe  origins).   These  will  tbsrefbre  be  given. 

(1.)  "Tbe  fligbt  of  doves."  This  passage,  bom 
Aa  fifth  Canto  of  the  Infemok  relates  to  the  gboata 
of  two  lovers,  Panlo  and  Fraocesca,  wbom  Ao  poet 
calls  to  him  from  a  distance,  that  they  maj  tell  their 
mounfal  stocy.   They  come, 

ansK  coknnbe,  dsl  disio  cAiiamate, 
Con  I'  ali  aperte  e  ferae  si  dolce  mdo 
Volan  per  V  am  del  roler  portate. 

As  doves,     instinct  led, 
With  ootslreldied  wii^  and  atmdy,  dnoagfa  the 
air, 

Seek  lbm  sweet  seat,  bone  oa  by  stmag  desire. 

{%)  "  Tbe  gnawing  of  a  akolt  by  a  mortal  enemy." 
The  passage  here  rsiarred  to  is  from  the  most  ter- 
rific deseriptiim  contained  in  the  Inferoo  (Csoto 
XXxiiiOi  where  Count  Ugolino  hms  aeizeil  on  the 
head  of  bis  enemy,  the  ArcfatHsbop  of  Piss,  from  he- 
btod,  as  he  endeavond  to  escape,  and  was  gnawing 
into  his  skoU  like  a  dog.  TT^irilBo  tnms  st  the  call 
of  the  poet,  vipet  his  Uoody  jawt  on  the  hair  of  hit 
vietim,  and  tells  the  wall-knowa  story  of  Ins  being 
shot  ap  in  a  tower  Aroogfa  the  arts  of  his  enemy, 
and  left  with  bis  two  sods  and  two  grandsons  to  die 
the  lingering  death  of  starvatioii.  Then  fUlows  the 
passage, 

Unanf  ebbe  detto  ad,  con  gli  ocehi  torti 
Riprese  '1  teschio  misero  co'  denti, 
Chefuro  air  o$io,  etme  d'  uncan.  forti. 
He  spoke,  and  taming  with  bis  eyes  asksmce. 
Again  be  seised  npon  Aat  wretched  skall 
With  teeth  ttrong  grmdimg  to  the  bone,  like  dog'i  J 
(3.)  "  The  venality  and  aimoniacal  practices  of  the 
Romish  Chorch."   In  the  Psradiso  (Canto  xvii.)  ^e 
poet  meets  one  of  his  ancestora,  who  predicts  his 
bamdment  from  Florenoe  as  procured  for  money 
of  Boniface  VIII,  tiben  Pope  st  Rome,  and  adds, 
hi.  dova  Cristo  tutto  di  si  merca. 
There  Cbeist  himself  is  daily  booght  and  sold  I 
(4.)  "  The  perfidy  of  a  Boorboti,"  vis.,  Cbarles  of 
Vsloia,  who,  coming  ^tnn  France  in  the  gnise  of 
pesee,  gained  the  mastery  of  Florence  by  a  tresoh- 
ory  which  the  poet  oould  compare  to  nothing  bat 


no  passage  of  the  Dhmw  CwniiAa  as  ore  o- 
oorsive  than  the  deecriptioo  of  ennssig  m  oa 
Furgatorio ;  yet  tbe  poet  is  oootont  wilk  aoeae- 
what  enlarging  on  a  single  tboi^it — the  ifdar 
rec<dleotions  which  that  boor  of  meditatiaa 
tbe  traveler,  at  the  fall  of  the  first  night  be  is  >• 
pass  away  from  botne,  when  be  bean  tlie  disaiiT* 
knell  of  the  expiring  day.  Gmy  adopu  tke  siea 
of  the  knell  in  nearly  tbe  words  of  ^ 
tbe  original,  and  adds  eight  other  ^ar^* 
oiroumstanoestoitipresMitingakiBd 
itf  gronnd-phB,  or  at  least  a  oetalt^oe,  an  aaen- 
nte  euameiatioB  (like  n  aatnial  hietorii'af  at 
every  one  perticalar  behiigiag  u  aig^aUl,  ao 
wholly  to  exhanat  the  aol^t,  and  leara  aotUa^ 
to  the  imagiaatiaB  of  the  reader.  Oaata's  ><x 
wsB^  too,  have  but  ene  e|ntbet,  dolo^  a|Tl>cd 
to  amiei.  Gray  has  thirteea  or  foiirtBM ;  sane 
of  ikem  aiere  repetitions  of  the  auw  idea  vhieh 
the  verb  or  tbe  snbetaMive  oaoveys— aa  Asuy 
tinkling  ktUU — the  mtpimg  owl  cnaspfaias  thm 
plowman  piodt  his  mtar|r  way.  Sordy,  whea 
we  contrast  tbe  ain^e  and  ooomiaB^i^  ■>>i<**7' 
of  the  ancient  writers  with  the  cnperdbondanee 
and  diffusion  «i  the  exbansttve  method,  we  maj 
be  tempted  to  feel  that  there  lorfa  aosne  alkv  vl 
bitterness  in  the  exoesa  %£  sweets.**  This  was 
thatofJudsalscsrioC.  The  image  is  that  ofakM^ 
entering  tbe  lists  of  a  tonnasaent. 

Senaa  arme  n'asce,  e  solo  can  la  laama 
Coo  la  qaal  gioatrd  Oinda. 

Unarmed  he  BUDOf  iftTc  only  willi  tlio  Ibhm 

That  JMAufrntght  wUk  t 
(5.)  The  pains  of  dependence  (Paradko  xvfi). 
Tu  pmverai  si  come  sa  dt  sale 
H  pans  altni.  e  com'  e  doro  oalle 
Lo  sceodere  e  1'  salir  per  1'  allmi  soda. 

Tboa  shslt  learn 

How  bitter  is  the  taste  of  otbera*  bread; 

How  hard  tbe  path  to  cUmb  and  to  descend 

AnoAer's  stairs  I 

In  this  criticism,  Lord  Brongfaam  fidls  into  the 
not  nnoommoe  emr  of  making  one  Und  of  eseel- 
lence  die  stsndnrd  in  every  case.  He  fiirgcts  dnc 
we  may  adnure  the  rsfrid  sketdws  of  Dante  elilissT 
condemoiDg  the  mioater  pictores  of  Qraj. 

There  ii  also  a  diatioctiaB  to  be  mada  aa  to  the 
propM-  plaoe  far  dwelling  on  paitjaalaia  and  aaiag 
epithets.  When  the  mind  iaon  the  aaoendaatscsls 
of  feeling,  and  pressing  forward  to  acne  great  resuk. 
concisencii  is  demanded— detail  and  epithet  are  cot 
of  place.   But  when  the  porsntt  is  over,  and  we  look 
back  widi  tender  or  melancholy  feelings  on  riie  past 
it  is  natorsl  to  dwell  in  food  detail  an  the  ol^ectt 
we  have  left  bdnnd,  and  to  accnasalato  those  e^ 
thets  vrlnch  maifc  dmir  diatinGlive  qoalttiea.  Ihas 
when  GlheUn,  wlx>  was  at  firrt  ao  i^id,  ae  eeadssk 
so  eager  to  go  finward,  feels  himself  at  last  to  be  a 
ruined  nan,  and  cries  oat,  "  Othello's  occapatkB'i 
gone,"  it  is  striking  to  observe  ttow  be  dwells  ia 
rainuM  detail,  and  with  acenmntatod  «pitb«tB,  on 
those  warlike  sc«>es  in  which  ha  once  deli^Med. 
Fsrewell  the  traoqiril  niad,  farewell  cantenS, 
FareweH  die  plumed  troops,  and  the  hig  war 
That  nukes  ambition  virtaa  1  A,  (araweD ! 
Farewell  the  nmghii^  steed,  and  tbe  sbrifi  trasBf^ 
Tbe  spirit-stirring  dnuu,  tte  ear-|aening  Sla, 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  qnali^. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  ciicumstanoe  of  ghnioas  warl 
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•o  folly  noogniud  by  the  wise  uwieBti,  tk«t  it 
beoaoa  m  proverb  amoDg  them,  as  we  leam  from 
an  epigram  itiU  preseired. 

E/f  fterpiAntra. 
Hov  rfy  irtpirriv  &Kaipov,  tirel  Jidyof  itni  mtlaiftfi 
'Qf  Kol  Toi>  (tt'ktros  Th  nXiov  ierl  ^oM- 

[to  HODIBATIOH. 
All  exoau  U  inappropriate ;  benoa  tiie  provorb, 
Too  modi  evsn  of  bone;  tanu  to  gtU,] 

lu  foraiog  the  t*ste  b;  mocb  oonteniplaiioo 
ta  idditioD  u  ^  those  antique  models,  and  aoquir- 
MlIdy^ribMo-  ing  the  habits  of  eu;  and  chute  oom- 
'i^dio^  poeition,  it  mast  not  be  imagined  that 
<»B.  all  the  labor  of  the  orator  is  ended,  or 

that  he  may  thm  daootless  and  doent  eoter  apon 
hU  office  io  the  paUic  asmably.  Mach  prep- 
aration is  still  required  before  each  exertion,  if 
rhetorical  ezoellence  is  aimed  at.  I  should  lay 
it  down  aa  a  nila,  admitting  (tf  no  exceptim,  that 
wcii^tab*  a  man  will  spMk  well  in  proportion 
^S^^SSi  ai he bu written mmdi;  andlhatwith 
amt^Z  eqoal  taleata,  he  will  be  the  finest  ex- 
tempore speaker,  when  no  time  fin*  ]H<eparing  is 
allowed,  wbo  has  prepared  himself  the  most  sed- 
ulously when  he  bad  an  opportnoi^  of  deliver- 
ing a  premeditated  speech.  All  the  exceptions 
which  I  have  ever  heard  cited  to  this  principle  are 
apparent  ones  only ;  proving  nothing  more  than 
that  some  few  men  of  rare  genius  have  become 
great  speakers  without  preparation ;  in  nowise 
showing  that  wi^  preparation  they  would  not 
hare  reached  &  much  higher  {Htoh  excellence. 
The  admitted  siiperiority  of  the  ancients  in  all 
oratorial  accomplishments  is  the  best  proof  oi 
my  positicn ;  for  their  careful  preparation  is  un- 
deniable J  nay,  in  Demosthenes  (of  whom  Quin- 
tilian  says  that  his  s^le  indicates  more  premed- 
itation—-phi*  cure  than  Cuwo's)  we  can  trace, 
by  the  recnrrence  of  the  same  passage,  with 
progressive  improvamBUtt  in  diSerent  iqpeeehee, 
how  nicely  he  polluted  the  mora  exqtiiate  parts 
of  his  oompoeitiops.  I  oooU  pdnt  out  favorite 
pamges,  occoiring  as  often  as  Aree  several 
times  with  variations,  and  ountrest  amendment. 

I  am  now  reqtiiring  not  merely  great  prep- 
Tbii  MboT  to  b*  ^^on  while  the  speaker  is  learning 
MAtwrtM^i'  ^  ^  accomplish- 
wfHiPa  coon*  ed  his  educ&tJOD.  The  most  splendid 
for  lib.  ^  ^        mature  oratm  will 

be  always  finer  for  being  previously  elaborated 
with  much  care.  There  i^  no  doubt,  a  charm 
in  extemporaneous  elocution,  derived  from  the 
appearance  of  artless,  unpremeditated  efiiision, 
called  forth  by  the  occasi(»,  and  so  adapting 
itself  to  its  eodgencies,  which  may  ctxnpensate 
the  manifold  defects  incident  to  this  kind  of  com- 
poeitioa :  that  vHiioh  is  inspired  the  unfore- 
seen circnmstances  of  the  moment,  will  be  of 
neeesHty  suited  to  those  oimuaataaces  in  the 
<dKnce  of  the  topics,  and  ptched  in  the  tone  of 

On  the  same  prindple.  Gray's  minntaness  of  de- 
tail, when  meditating  in  a  conatry  cfaorch-yud,  is 
parfsctly  appiopriat»  Bvery  one's  hesit  tella  Urn 
dwt  it  is  the  idee  and  delieate  shading  of  the  pictore 
forms  its  cfaiaf  eaceUcnee. 


the  exeaatiMi,  to  the  feelings  apoo  which  it  u 
to  opectte.  These  are  great  virtues :  it  it  an- 
other to  aroid  the  besettbg  vice  of  modem  tna- 
lory — the  overdoiag  every  thing-— the  exhaust- 
ive method— whiob  ao  ofl'-hand  speaker  has  no 
time  to  fall  into,  and  he  aooordin^y  will  take  only 
the  grand  and  efieotive  view  j  nevertheless,  in  or- 
atorical meritijmcfaefibsions  most  needs  be  very 
infttiiv ;  much  of  the  pleasure  they  produoe  de- 
pends upon  the  hearer's  sQrjHise,  that  in  so^ 
circumstances  any  thing  can  be  delivered  at  all, 
rather  than  upon  liia  deliberate  judgment,  that 
be  has  heard  any  thing  very  excellent  in  itself. 
We  may  rest  assured  that  the  highest  reaches  of 
the  art,  and  without  any  neeeosary  sacrifice  of 
natural  eflect,  can  only  be  attained  by  him  wbo 
well  considers,  and  maturely  prepares,  and  often- 
times  sedulously  c<«rect8  and  refines  bis  oration. 
Snch  preparation  is  quite  consistent  with  the  in- 
trodoction  of  paanges  prompted  the  oeoasion, 
nor  will  the  transition  fmn  the  one  to  the  other 
be  peieqAible  in  the  exeentioa  of  a  praetioed 
nueter.  I  have  known  attentive  and  skOlfnl 
hearers  completely  deceived  in  this  matter,  and 
udring  £»  extempMaaeoDB  passages  which  |we- 
vioasly  existed  in  maanscript,  and  were  pro- 
nounced withont  the  variatitm  of  a  particle  or  a 
pause.  Thus,  too,  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  in  one 
of  bis  epistles,  that  having  to  make,  in  Fompey^s 
presence,  a  speech,  after  Crass ua  bad  very  unex- 
pectedly taken  a  particular  line  of  argument,  he 
exerted  hims^  uid  it  appears  soocessfully,  in  a 
marvelous  manner,  mightily  assisted  in  what  he 
said  extempore  1^  his  bfUiit  of  rhetorical  prep- 
aration, and  introducing  skillfully,  as  the  inspira- 
ti<m  of  the  moment,  all  bis  favorite  common- 
places,  with  some  of  which,  as  we  gather  from  a 
good-humored  joke  at  his  own  expense,  Crassns 
had  interfered:  "Ego  aotem  ipse,  Di  Bcmil 
quomodo  henapin(Kvit6fai¥  novo  anditori  Pom- 
peio  1  8i  nnqnam  mihi  neplodoi,  si  jtcynral,  si 
MtifiifUiui,  si  KaTtufKnai,  sai^Mditaverunt,  illo 
tempore.  Qnidmulta?  ehunores.  Etotim  brno 
erat  Mfftmt,  de  gravitate  ordinia,  de  equestri 
coBcordia,  de  coneensione  Italia,  de  immortuis 
reliquiit  oonjnrationis,  de  vilitate,  de  otio — adsti 
jam  in  hao  materia  sonitns  nostros ;  tanti  fue- 
runt,  ut  ego  eo  brevior  sim,  qood  eos  usque 
isthinc  exauditoe  pntem." — Ep.  ad  Att.,  i.,  14.^* 
11.  li^  from  oontemplatiiig  the  means  ef  ao- 

>*  This  passage  is  a  cariooa  spedmen  of  CicMo's 
habit  of  sportive  boasting  in  familiar  interconrse 
wi^  his  Mends. 

But  for  myself,  good  Qods,  how  I  lanscbed  oat  be- 
fore my  new  saditor  Pompey  I  Tbeo,  if  ever,  I  had 
an  abondant  supply  of  nMnded  aentences,  gracefo) 
tnuuitiona,  striUDg  ihetoiieal  praofi^  sad  amplifioa* 
tk»»  to  illostrate  and  ooefinu  sentimoits.  WI7 
sboiUd  I  say  more  1  Oionts  (tf  ^pUose  followed. 
My  subject  was,  the  digni^  of  tbe  Beoate,  the  con- 
cord  of  the  Knigfatt,  tbe  QoioQ  ot  all  Italy,  tba  ex- 
piring remaina  of  the  conspiracy — comiptioo  de- 
stroyed, peace  establiahed.  Yon  know  bow  I  can 
raise  my  voice  on  these  tt^rios;  and  I  now  say  the 
leas,  becanse  it  swelled  so  knd  that  I  should  tUnk 
yoQ  might  hare  heaid  It  even  at  die  distance  yoe 
areoffl 
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quinng  eroqaenoe,  we  wm  w  lue  dudw  porpuws 
to  which  it  may  b«  made  snbservient,  at 
once  perceive  its  prodigioos  importance  to  the 
fart  Smmo.  interests  of  mankind.  The  great- 
Tht  MH  or  est  masters  of  the  art  have  ooacarred, 
and  upon  the  greatest  occasion  of  its 
display,  in  pnmoaiKing  that  its  estimation  de- 
pends on  tlM  TirtooDs  and  rational  use  made  of 
it.  Let  their  sentiments  be  engraved  on  yoor 
memory  in  their  own  pare  and  appn^ate  dio- 
tion.  KaXiv  (says  ^^hiiies)  ritv  /th  itAmim 
wpaaiptleBat  t&  ^fXrma,  r^v  di  miittm  ti}v  to9 
^fTopof  ut  rdv  X6yov  irelSetv  rode  itn^ovrat — el 
di  1^  ti>Y»afiooiint»  ael  itporasr^of  rod  Myov 
[It  is  well  that  the  intellect  should  choose  the 
best  objects,  and  that  the  edocation  and  eloqoenoe 
of  the  orator  shoold  obtain  the  assent  of  his  hear- 
ers ;  bat  if  not,  that  sound  judgment  should  be 
preferred  to  mere  speech.]  'Eon  (says  his  il- 
Instrious  antagonist)  A'  oix  6  Aoyof  roil  {t^roptx 
Ttpioc,  oi>^  i  Tovot  T11C  ^v^Ci  uAAd  t6  ravT^  irpo- 
atpciaOai  rate  iroTiXotf  [It  is  not  the  language 
of  the  orator  or  the  modulation  of  bis  voice  that 
deserves  your  praise,  but  his  seeking  the  some 
interests  and  objects  with  the  body  of  the  people]. 

It  is  but  reciting  the  ordinary  praises  of  the  art 
HniiipLini  of  persuasion,  to  remind  you  how  sacred 
n[!l'uc'^^  truths  may  be  most  ardently  promalga- 
ted  at  the  altar — the  cause  oTc^ipressed 
innocence  be  most  powerially  defended  —  the 
march  oTwieked  rulers  be  most  triamphantly  re- 
nsted — deflanee  tiw  most  terrible  be  hurled  at 
tbe  oppresscHr's  bead.  In  great  oonvnisions  of 
poUio  afiairs,  or  in  brining  about  salutary  chan- 
ges, every  one  confesses  bow  important  on  ally 
eloquence  most  be.  But  in  peaceful  times,  when 
the  progress  events  is  slow  and  even  as  the 
silent  and  unheeded  pace  of  time,  and  tiie  jars 
(tf  a  mighty  tomult  in  foreign  and  domestic  con- 
cerns can  DO  longer  be  heard,  then  too  she  flour- 
ishes—  protectress  of  liberty — patroness  of  im- 
provement— guardian  of  all  the  blessings  that 
can  be  showered  upon  the  mass  of  human  kind ; 
nor  is  her  form  ever  seen  but  on  ground  conse- 
crated to  free  institutions.  "  Pacis  comes,  oti- 
iqiic  socio,  ct  jam  bene  constittitce  reipublicie  aU 
umna  eioquentia"  [Eloquence  is  the  compan- 
ion of  peace  and  the  associate  of  leisure;  it  is 
trained  up  under  the  auspices  of  a  well-estab- 
lished republic].  To  me,  calmly  revolving  these 
things,  such  pursuits  seem  far  more  noUe  ob- 
jects of  ambition  than  any  upon  which  the  vtil- 
gar  herd  of  busy  men  lavish  prodigal  their  rest- 
less exertions.  To  diffuse  useful  information — 
to  further  intellectnal  refinement,  sure  forerun- 
ner of  moral  improvemrat — to  hasten  the  com- 
ing of  the  bright  day  when  tbe  dawn  of  general 
knowledge  shall  ch^  away  lazy,  lingering 
mists,  even  from  the  base  of  the  great  social 
pyramid — this  indeed  is  a  high  calling,  in  which 
the  most  splendid  talents  and  consummate  virtue 
may  well  press  onward  eager  to  bear  a  part.  I 
know  that  I  speak  in  a  place  consecrated  by  the 
pious  wisdom  of  ancient  tiroes  to  the  instruction 
of  but  a  select  portion  of  the  community.  Yet 
^Tom  ibu  classic  ground  have  gone  forth  those 


waose  genius,  am.  meir  ancestry,  eoDooiea  uem ; 
whose  incredible  merits  have  opened  to  all  ranks 
the  temple  of  science ;  whose  iUnstrkms  Kxta- 
pie  has  made  the  humblest  emulous  to  climb 
steeps  no  longer  inoooesstble,  and  enter  tbe  un- 
folded gates,  burning  in  the  sun.  I  ^leak  in  that 
city  where  Black  having  once  taught,  and  Watt 
learned,  the  grand  experiment  was  afterward 
made  in  our  day,  and  vdih  entire  success;  (o 
demonstrate  that  the  highest  intellectual  cnluvir 
tion  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  daily  cam 
andttHlsofwOTldng-men;  to  show  by  tboosanda 
of  living  examples  that  a  keen  relidk  for  the  noit 
sablime  trotha  oS  science  bekngs  alike  to  ererj 
class  monkiDd. 

To  promote  this,  of  oil  objects  the  most  im- 
portant, men  of  talents  and  of  influ-  unM^^ 
ence  I  rejoice  to  behold  pressing  for-  JjJ^'J 
^•ard  in  every  part  of  the  empire ;  bat  tw;^^ 
I  wait  with  impatient  anxiety  to  see  eHbHu.u 
the  some  course  pursued  by  men  of 
high  station  in  society,  and  by  men  of  rank  in 
the  world  of  letters.  It  should  seem  as  if  these 
felt  some  little  lurking  jealousy,  and  those  werp 
somewhat  scared  by  feelings  of  alarm — the  one 
and  the  other  surely  alike  groundless.  No  man 
of  science  needs  fear  to  see  the  dsjwben  scien- 
tific excellence  shall  be  too  vulgar  a  commodinr 
to  bear  a  high  price.  The  more  widely  knowl- 
edge is  spread,  tbe  more  will  they  he  piitrd 
whose  happy  lot  it  is  to  extend  its  boonds  bj 
discovering  new  truths,  or  multiply  its  uses  hj 
inventing  new  modes  applying  it  in  praclin- 
Their  numbers  will  indeed  be  inereued,  tod 
among  them  more  Watts  and  more  Frankltia 
wilt  be  enrolled  among  tbe  lights  of  the  worid, 
in  proportion  as  more  tbot^asds  of  the  worktc^ 
classes,  to  which  Franklin  and  Watt  bel«i«ed. 
have  their  thoughts  turned  toward  philosqihv; 
bnt  the  order  of  discoverers  end  inventws  vili 
still  be  a  select  few,  and  the  only  material  vari- 
ation in  their  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  mankind 
will  be,  that  the  mass  of  the  ignorant  mnltitmlf 
being  progressively  diminished,  the  body  of  those 
will  be  incalculably  increased  who  are  vorthT 
to  admire  genius,  and  able  to  bestow  upon  its 
possessors  an  immortal  fame. 

To  those,  too,  who  feel  alarmed  as  statesmen, 
and  friends  of  existing  establisbmeuts,  Tn«  ton- 
I  would  address  a  few  words  of  com-  ^^J^Ut 
fort.  Real  knowledge  never  promtrt-  S^rj^Jj 
ed  either  tnrbnlene»or  nnbelier;  bat  iM-rn- 


its  progress  is  the  fivemnaer  of  libera 
ality  and  enli^ttened  toleratioo.  Whoso  dreads 
these,  let  him  tremble ;  for  he  may  be  well  as- 
sured that  their  day  is  at  length  come,  and  ma^t 
put  to  sudden  flight  the  evil  spirits  of  tyraniiy 
and  persecution  which  haunted  the  long  oii^t 
now  gone  down  the  sky.  As  men  will  no  lon- 
ger suffer  themselves  to  be  led  blindfolded  in  ie- 
noruce,  so  will  they  no  more  yield  to  the  vik 
principle  of  judging  and  treating  their  fellow- 
creatures,  not  according  to  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  their  actions,  but  according  to  the  accidcDi*' 
and  involuntary  coincidence  of  tbeir  opinion<- 
The  great  trutb  has  finally  gone  forth  toall 
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Qiida  oS  tha  esitb,  That  xam  bull  ho  Kobe 

RBHDSB  ACCOUNT  TO  KAlf  FOB  B18  BBLISF,  OTBB 
WHICH  BB  HAS  HnUXLF  NO  COHTBOL.  HeDCO- 

forward,  nothing  shall  prevftil  npon  oa  to  praise 
or  to  blame  any  one  for  that  which  he  can  no 
more  change  than  he  can  the  hue  of  his  akin  or 
the  height  of  his  statute.^  Henceforward,  treat- 
ing wi^  entire  re«pect  those  who  oonaoiendoos- 
ly  differ  from  ourselres,  the  only  practical  effect 
of  the  difference  will  be,  to  make  va  enlighten 
the  ignorance  on  one  side  or  the  other  from 
whidi  it  springs,  instractii^  them,  if  it  be 
theirs ;  onrselves,  if  it  be  our  own,  to  the  end 
that  the  only  kind'  oT  nnanimity  may  be  pro- 
dnced  which  is  desirable  among  rational  beings 
— the  agreement  proceeding  frinn  fall  conviction 
after  the  fireest  d^cossion.  Far  then,  very  far, 
from  the  universal  spread  of  knowledge  being 
the  object  of  jast  apprehension  to  those  who 
watch  over  the  peace  of  the  country,  or  have  a 
deep  interest  in  the  permanencB  of  her  inatitii< 
tions,  its  sore  effect  will  be  the  removal  of  the 


1*  This  fa  one  of  tbosa  huty  statements  so  char- 
acteristic of  Lwd  Brongham.  In  his  eagerness  to 
do  away  religions  inttrferanee,  be  pats  bditf,  or  the 
assent  we  give  to  probable  evidence,  on  the  same 
footing  with  oar  assent  to  a  mathematical  denum- 
sCradon;  declaring  it  to  be  involontary,  and  tbe  re- 
salt  of  a  necessi^  of  oar  natore.  8nch  a  sentiment 
does  not  need  to  be  discussed.  It  is  refuted  by  the 
onlverssl  experience  of  mankind.  Bveiy  one  knows 
— it  has,  indeed,  passed  into  a  proverb— that  a  mm 
can  make  himself  believe  almost  any  thing  he 
pleases.  Under  the  inflaence  of  feeling  and  preja- 
dice,  men  look  only  at  the  proof  on  one  side ;  they 
torn  away  Irom  evidence  which  makes  against  their 
wisbaa.  Or,  if  tiiey  do  contemplate  i^  every  one 
luows  it  require*  far  more  evidence  to  gain  a  man's 
assent  against  his  wishes  than  in  favor  erf*  them,  so 
that  Bntlar  says  in  his  Hndibras, 

He  who's  convinced  against  his  vriU, 

Is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 
Bat,  according  to  Lord  Broagfaam,  there  is  no  room 
fin-tbe  man's  "will"  in theoase;  itiswixdiyinvtdan- 
tary,  a  thing  "  overwhicfa  be  himself  has  no  control  I" 
An  tiiis  he  contradicts,  under  other  aspects,  on  every 
page  of  bis  speeches.  He  condemns  men  ibr  being 
uncandid,  when  snch  a  thing  as  candor  or  the  want 
of  it  could  not  exist  on  his  scheme :  nobody  tslks 
about  candor  in  stndying  the  mathematics.  If  there 
was  ever  a  man  who  held  others  responiible  for 
their  opioioas,  it  is  Lord  Btoagham ;  he  is  perpet- 
nally  finding  fault  with  men  for  their  political  views. 
It  la  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Scriptures  is  agsinst  this  principle.  They  make 
belief  the  condition  of  salvation,  and  represent  it  as 
springing  from  a  right  state  of  heart;  "With  the 
heart  nan  believetfa  onto  righteovsneas."  They 
treat  aDbellefas  ainflil;  "Te  believe  not  because  of 
the  hardness  of  yoar  hearts."  On  Lord  Brougham's 
principle,  Paul  wss  free  from  blame  before  his  con- 
version, for  he  "Verily  tboaght  that  he  ought  to  do 
many  things  conb-ary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth ;"  hot  the  Apostle  decided  differently,  and  de* 
olared  bis  gnilt  to  have  been  great  duogb  be  acted 
"  ignorantly  and  in  nnbelieC" 


only  dangers  th&t  threaten  the  public  tranqnil- 
lity,  and  the  addition  of  all  that  is  wanting  to 
confirm  her  internal  strength. 

Let  me,  therefore,  indulge  in  the  hope  that, 
among  the  illustrious  youths  whom  p„„,ioB, 
thb  ancient  kingdom,  famed  alike  for 
its  nobility  and  its  learning,  has  pro-  ciuinM  h>. 
daoed,  to  continue  her  fame  through 
after  tges,  poasiUy  among  those  I  now  address, 
there  may  be  found  some  one — I  ask  no  more- 
willing  to  give  a  bright  example  to  other  nations 
in  a  path  yet  untrodden,  by  taking  tbe  lead  oT 
bia  lUlow-citiBenB,  not  in  JriTcdona  amnseniBnts, 
nor  in  tbe  degrading  panaita  of  the  ambitioos 
vulgar,  but  in  tbe  tnily  noble  task  of  enlighten- 
ing the  mass  of  bis  countrymen,  and  of  leaving 
his  own  name  no  longer  encircled,  as  heretofore, 
with  barbaric  splendor,  or  attached  to  courtly 
gewgaws,  but  illustrated  by  tbe  booors  most 
worthy  of  our  rational  nature — coupled  with  tbe 
difiiision  of  knowledge — and  gratefully  pro- 
nounced through  all  ages  by  millions  wlwm  bis 
wise  beneficence  has  rescued  from  ignorance 
and  vice.  To  him  I  will  say,  "  Homines  ad 
Deos  nulla  re  propius  accedunt  quam  salutem 
hominibus  dando ;  nihil  habet  nec  fortuna  tna 
mtyus  quam  ut  possts,  neo  natora  tna  melius 
quam  nt  velie  servare  qnamidmimoB'*  [In  noth- 
ing do  men  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Bi* 
vinity  than  in  ministering  to  the  safety  of  their 
fellow^nen;  ao  that  fortnne  can  not  give  yoa 
any  thing  greater  than  the  ability,  or  natore  any 
thing  better  than  the  desire  to  extend  relief  to 
the  greatest  possible  number].  Tlus  is  the  tme 
mark  for  the  aim  of  all  who  either  prize  tbe  en- 
joyment of  pare  happiness,  (»  set  a  right  vahie 
upon  a  high  and  unsullied  renown.  And  if  the 
benefactors  of  mankind,  when  they  rest  fn»n 
their  pious  labors,  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
hereafter,  as  an  appropriate  reward  of  their 
virtue,  the  privilege  of  looking  down  vpon  the 
blessings  with  which  their  toils  and  sufferings 
have  clothed  the  scene  of  their  former  existence, 
do  not  vainly  imagine  tiiat,  iu  a  state  of  exalted 
purity  and  wisdom,  the  foonders  of  mighty  dy- 
nastic the  conquerors  of  new  eminres,  or  the 
more  vnlgar  orowd  of  evil-doera,  who  have  sac- 
rificed to  their  own  aggraDdiBement  the  good  of 
their  fellow-oreaturea,  will  be  gratified  hj  con- 
templating tbe  monuments  of  their  inglorioaa 
fame — theirs  will  be  the  delight — theirs  the  tri- 
umph— ^who  can  trace  the  remote  effects  of  their 
enlightened  benevolence  in  the  improved  condi- 
tion of  their  species,  and  exnlt  in  the  reflection 
that  the  prodigious  change  they  now  survey, 
with  eyes  that  age  and  sorrow  can  make  dim 
no  more — of  knowledge  become  power — virtue 
sharing  in  the  dominion — superstition  trampled 
under  foot — ^tyranny  driven  from  tbe  world — are 
the  fruits,  precious,  though  costly,  and  though 
late  reaped,  yet  long-enduring,  of  all  tbe  bhrd- 
shipa  ami  all  the  hannU  they  enconiitered  hen 
bekml 
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